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lliR iii>t letter in onr Jiljilia 
lie '1><‘ enn''‘s|M)n»lin<2- >\ m- 

;‘5*^ st;in<l^ lii'-l in in m\ 

jj^ •;; j other ;>1 jili.MlK't^ «ieri\t«l fioni 
(he I'ho'niciaii : the chief (‘x. -on 
Eon^ [»ein.;' (In- Ktlii«i])ir. m 

^ "hieh it oecitiae^, tlie thirte-Mitli 
1 ' <^S l'- I' hiee ; tlie, Kuiiic, in \\hi<*h il 
has lieen lo>t and rc]»lac<‘d l»\ 
a. sien f)l)taine(l from I'^ ; and tin* niiniejon> aljdia- 
hels (»f Jndia ainl tin; 'Ih’.in.''-! ian.i:el ic [M nin''ula. 
whicii liavc been rearrani;ed oji iiiionolo^^ical 
princi|»l(‘s, 

The tovni (»• the letter has ninleri^oin* <Mirions 
ti ansnmtaiions in the various nl]thaiH'is into ^\hicl) 
it has passed durhr; its lone iiistory. It. ori;iinat<Ml, 
as lie, lh)n;j:v has shown, at least ii0(»0 years a.L;o in 
the hiero;dyj)hie picture of an (*ae]e, called t^hmu in 
t he old Ke\|)t, Ian lanena.ee, a\ liieh was ns(M| |o 
express the neutral vowel sound. In the cursiNC 
hiera,iie fiirin, Avhieli jueseivcal hardly any rescm- 
hla.nee to the. picture of the eaiale, the si;j;u was l»or- 
rowetl h\ the Pho>uieians, and Avas renanuMl hy 
them, afiph^ the ‘ox,’ from a. fancied resemhlanee to 
the h(‘ad and horns of that animal. 'J’hat the 
(heeivs at some veia- early period, j)rohahIy not ioiii^- 
after the time, of Solomon, leariKMl (he art of writin.i; 
fn»m Plnenieian trader,-, is proNcd l»y the fael that 
they denoted this letter hy a uauie. meauiu^lesj- in 
their own l;inouajj,e < '/dor, which has heeii handed 
doAAm to us in tin; 'ord alt)lia-he(. Our own eajulal 
A is practically identical Avitli the Orcck and 
lioinan lapidary form, and lia.s prcscr\(‘d tjiore 
closely tlia/i oiin r a1]»hah.*ts the primitive JMioaii- 
cian outline winch is found in inserijdions of tin* 
9th century li.<\ Tn the square llchrew the 
lett(‘r ateph retains the three .strokes oi our A, 
but in didciant ])ositions; Avldle in the. Arahic 
and Syrian* letter <■■,/ only one stroke h.as beej.* 
preserved ( i h(*s mrms arc slioAvii in the tables 
givc'ii at the article Alphaiilt.) The lunu.m 
cursive form h. .> lost only the cross bur. In 
the (Ireek and Latin uncial A became a, Avhich 


j was the p.jmnt fcrin of our own ltali<- and script 
o, and oi the (iirnk miniiseulc ct; A\hile in the 
'.t'aiolim* inlmisculc ( n.-cd chi(‘l!y for hooks), in 
I order to a\oid confnsioii with (f, tin* head of 
; tin* letter was hrni round, .L:i\ in;.,*' tin* fortn a, 

. Avhich, h(‘in;j: copind fmiii tin* best nianuscri]>ts 
j 1)\ the early printers at liotne, has survived in 
, the so-ealh'<l ‘lloman’ type in'W' ovdin:oil\ UsimI 
^ in our printed hook^. AN e thus U'-i*. three, forms 
1 <»f the InttiM’ of \eiy tlilli'reut <hil(*s-- the (’a]»ital, 

I tin* Italic, and tin* Komau. NN'c abo use a fourth 
' form, tin* hlaek-let (er tl, whi<*h arose in tin* north 
I of Europe out of tin* ('aroline ^In* curved ((q) 
i bciii;X further bent round so as to foiiu a second 
eoinph-t'* h>o]>. t)n tin* other Ijand, in the hish 
semi-nneial tin' loop of a Avas o])cned out at the 
t<q). tin* form Avhich linally (h‘Vilo]»ed 

into the (ierman c;ijulal '.’I. 

^ 'riie soumi represented hy tliis symbol has ^ arii'd 
almost as mneli a.-- its form. In tin* rineiiiciaii, 
Hebrew, Arahic. and otln'f Semitic alphabets, it 
did iu»t denote a \»w\el, hut a faint j.'uttural hiealh, 
sueh as is heaid after the words A'f> / or /loA ! pro- 
j iiouin*ed ahruptl\, or hetweeu the first two vowc'ls 
; of M'ln* Creeks, not requiriii;^ a symbol for 

. this sound, and nei'diii.e siyns for the a'owcIs whieli 
I aie not written in the Semitic lan.euages, made iis<; 

I of the IMnenivian i(‘tter to c\t>ii‘ss tlie prinuiiV 

■ Miwel-sound, (he a in father. 'fin’s is ealh*<I the 

. Italian or «'oulnieutal o, and is the souu<l whieU\ 

■ the li'lter Usually has in (beck, Latin, ami all the 
i moderu Lurope/in Jauo’ua.ijes exeejd l’jj;j:lisli, in 
j which it is eomparat i\ (‘Jy rare. It is tin* jain'st 
I ami fullest vowel souml, and is jwodueed h\ the 
, whole air pa.ssa^j:**. heiuLi^ kept as open as possihh*, 

j instead of hein;^ mort* oi- less eoiitraeted, as in 
j (he ease of the other vowels, hy the ton.uue or the 
lips. Alany eminent ))hilolo;^isis heliv va* that 
in j»ri!nitive. s]H‘eeh it Avas the only vowel soujid — 
all the rest having heeti obtained from it. 'fliis, of 
Course, is only a sja'cukition : hut ai all events it can 
he siitiwn historically that llnuc are Avoids in Avliicli 
this sound has ]>asscd into those of the other 



AAOIJEISr 


AA.iD-VARK 


v()\V(‘ls, hy one of two clmniiels, eitlior l»y a passinj^ 
into Cy and e into /; or, on tlio otlier luuid, by a 
j)assiuj^‘ into o, ayd o into u. Thn primitive nature 
of tills souinl is also iinlicatod by its nredoiniaance 
in the oldest langiia/^cs, and l)y the Tact tliat it is 
tlie vowel wbicli a child learns first and most easily 
to pronounce, as is shown by its occurrence in so 
many ‘ nursery wools,’ such as ta-ta, dada, eana, 
oajia, mama. Tn the si)eech of onr Anj^To-Saxoii 
forefathers, a had two sounds- the lon;^ a in hither, 
and the shoit (t in man. The hist is now u.sually 
re[)hi(’e<I hy o f- r, t>,\ or aiiy as in stone, toe, 
hoar, aiul ou^Lilit, wliieli in An; 4 lo Saxon wore 
written tn, luh\ tthlr. 'fhe short a is some- 

times retained, as in eat; or is re]>hiee<l hy r>, 
<i ‘ f', or o I r, as in the words oonih, a|M», hone. 

In modern Kurdish, the Jidtero has six distinct 
sounds. Of th(‘se, tlic eontinental a in fatiier is 
tin*, least usual in the speech of e^lncuted persons, 
hnl has hei'u more freijuently jnesorved in some 
northian diahvls. The short in which the 
ton.uue is thrust forward instead of hein^ kept 
haidv ;is far as possible, is the most eommon, as in 
; the words man, hat, wa^% lami, da^f^er. The 
;■ name-sound or, which is the Italian c, is usn.ally 
■ dermti'd hy the help of a ]»ostscri|)t c, as in the 
words mako, ]»an(', fate, tale, ale. In fare and ware 
the same notation (‘vpiesses the diplithono, uhieh 
is denoted hy f(/ or f'</ in fair an<l swear, 'fhe 
dipldhoiioal sound foc is sometimes denoted hy a 
reduplication of the following eonsoiiant, .as in 
l)i(‘ words all, tall. Lastly (as in the words 
amono, ahoiits timil ), o, like all the othor \-owels, 
oeeasionally drops into tie* neutral or fuinlamonlal 
V()W(‘I, the sound which slips m<>st easily out of the 
month Mithout eoiiseious ('Hbrt, and has thus at 
hist reverted to the original sound of tlie K.ityptian 
hierooly[>h of the <‘aoh‘, from which it starte<l in 
the lono history of some sixty emiturii's through 
wliich it has mo\v been tra.ee<l. Sei* also articles 
Ai.rifABKT, Llttkhs, Voick. 

as a note in .Music, is the major sixth of llui 
scale of ( See Mrsie, StJVLi:. For A .Major .and 
A Minor, s(,‘e also Kkv. for A in AnnuKViA- 
TtONS, so(‘ undi.T that head ; and see DoMlMCAI. 
Li‘:'rTKH.s. A1 is a svmhol l,y wliieh lirst-class 
vessels Are classed in T/ioyd 's Keuister of Ihitish 
and Forei^^n Snipping’. S('e Ll.ovffs. 

la. name of a iiumher <d lairopcan rivers: 
the uord heinu; akin to the ( Md lli.udi t huanan oA/'. 
‘ water.' Tims, there aie thit'O slrtxams c.allcd Aa 
in \Vcst[)halia, om^ in Swit/oiland, and one in 
Nortli France, i'hey are all small. 

Aarliefi. See* Ai\. 

lalborsf (Fel-town), a seaport in the nortli of 
Jutland, on tlu'- souiii side of the Liimliord, It 
is the. ^(‘at of a, bishopric, ;uul lias a c•»ll'^ideIa1^le 
trade, e\]>orlin.Lf s[iirits, hi«les, cattle .aitler, e;;L;s, 
am I cl I a) k . F< ip, { I .SN( ) ) 11,1 .VJ. 

laloih to'A ii ill the «'ast of ^Viirtem]^er^^ on 
the Koclmi, 4<} mih's F. of Stuttgart. It h;is 
I manufactures of wool and silk, dyc-uurks, and 
liron^nrks. Pop. ( ISS.j) (iSo.l 

AlllCSllIldy a NorwcLrian town, with .an excel- 
lent harbour, built on throe .-mad islamls i ii the 
|co,a.st of the provima* u*' Kom dal. It has 0(X;0 
'inhabitants, mosMy lishermen or sailors. 

Aali Pasfia, adistin^uiisli(*<l d 111 kish statesm.an, 
born fit Constantinople in IS I.-. At the early 
a^o ol liftoen lit; became ;i clerk in the foreij^n 
ollicc, and rose stem lily from one diploimiiic post 
to another at borne. Yienna, .and elsewdiere, till 
in 1S44 be became amb;i.ssji,dor at London. 
This varied experience left on his .acute miml 
a profound impression of the alM^ohito necessity 
of extensive reforms in the government of the 


(Ktoman empire ; and witli these reforms, under 
the sultans Abdul Mediiil ami Abdul A/i/, the 
name of Aali Pasha is itlentilicd. He ]ueside<l at 
the (Commission wdiicli p.assed the famous reform- 
ing decree <if ISob, the iJatti-Humayun. At tlie 
Congress of Paiis be repre-seiited the Porte, find 
maintained its cause witli zcjil ami skill. He w;is 
(Jraiid-vi/.icr more than once; and from IStil till 
bis doatli, held alternately witli the like-minded 
Fluid Ihisba the most inlluential posts in the 
Turkish service. He was aiaive in suppressing 
the Cretan reliellion in 1807 08, and in reiut'ssing 
Egypt i;in efforts to shako off the supremacy of the 
IVrte. He <Ued Otii September 1871. 

AalsL See Ai.o.st. 

Aar 9 next to tlie Kbine and llbone, tlie Inrgf'st 
river in Swit/erljind, rises in the glfieiers of the 
Bernese Oherlaml, forms the Falls of IJandeck, 180 
feet high. Hows through the laki'S Brieiiz ami 
'I'hun, fiml passing tlie towns of Intevhikiui, Thun, 
liermy Soleure, find Afivfiu, joins the llhine above 
Waldslnit fitter <a e<uiise of iie;irly *200 inile^. It is 
aheautifnl ervstal stre.fim; its nuiin trihiitfiiies ;iie 
the Beiiss am) the Liminat. 

Aarail^ Cfi[*itfil of the canton of A.irgaii 
(M.V.). 

Aard-vark ( 1 >ntch ‘ e.arth-liog’ ), or ( ’ \ fi-: A \ r- 
E.Vl'KR {(h'UcttjrofHis r<qH'nsis)y om‘ of the Fdciit.d a, 
and the only ant-e.uler with teeth. It has .Moen 
mohus on cfudi side above, ami six oil each side 
hclow ; with ncillicr iiicixa^ nor I’fuiiue tooth. It 
is a stout auim;il. with long, pig likoMinui, tuluihir 
moutli, the. Usual teniiito-catcliing tougijo, l.irg^e 
ofirs, fleshy tail, ami short, hristly hair. The limbs 
fire short find vory museuhir ; on tlu' fore feet, are 
four. Dll the hind live powerful el.iws, used in hur- 
rowirg :uid in o\(‘M\fUing tlui hills of tho, \Yhile 




Aanl-vark. 


ants (see Tf.UMITF.S), on which it feeds. It i.s noc- 
turnal in its luihits, and is very inotrensivo and 
timid. When ])iirsued, it c.an luirnnv itself out of 
.sight in a few minutes, working inwards with such 
rapidity as to make it almost iriipo.ssihh; (o dig 
it out. Its total length is about live feet, of 
which the tail is 1 foot 0 inches. Its dwelling 
is a ImiTow at a little distance from the surface, 
and thence it may l>o observed crecjiing fit dusk. 
Three spccie.s .are known— one in South Africa, 
another in Senegal, and a third in South Niihia. 
The llesh is considered a delicacy. See Ant- 
EATEKS. 
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ArtPd-WOlf ( ‘ oartii-wolf ; ’ Prott /rs- Lnhwdii)^ 
a South African carnivore, to a an})- 

family of ITvamidie. It ia fox-like in siz(? ami 
ha})i(, hut luas lon;^er ears and n, less laishy tail. It 
resomhles a hyauia in its slo])iu;!: hack, in its 
colour, markings, ami dorsal imuie, hut has five 
i-oes on the hn’e h'et, ami the Jjead is much more 
|)ointe<l and civet-like, ddie 1)aek teeth are small 
and simjhe, and there is no carnassial or sj»ecial 
cutting tooth. The stron,ir, hlunt claws are, as 
usual, uon-r(‘traetile. It fe(sls on ca.rrion, white 
ants, larva*, v<:c., hut not on livin^jj vert<d)ra.f es. It 
is limid and nocturnal in 4ts ha.hits, social hut 
«{uan(*lsome in its life, and tolerahly swift in its 
pace, thouj^h usually 1 rnsf injj; rather to Imrrowinj.^ 
than to tli|^ht. Likc’i tlu‘. }lya*n.as, the Ajual- 
wolves halntually li;.,dit amoni^ themselves. See 
('AUNIVOKA, (TvKT, nv.KNA. 

Asir^’SUl ( rreneh Artjnrh'), the least mountain- 
ous canton of Swit/crland, on the lower course of 
th(‘ Aar, with the Hhiiio for its north hoiinda.ry. 
Tts surfac(i is diversilied with hills and valleys, and 
is xcuerally fi‘rtili*. A^riculturt*, fruit ^n'owin;^ ami 
catth* ])reedin; 4 ', manufactures of c«»lt<m, ami >traw- 
plaitini;' are, carried on ; there are vaiua.hh', <juarries; 
mineral hatlis are in use at Uaden and els(‘wh(*r(‘. 
The area is ahont. .310 s«j. ni., and I he po]». in ISSO 
was 108,01.3, ralh(‘r more than half heni;.^ Protest- 
ants. (J(*rman is tlu; predominant lan^ua^e. The 
chi‘d’ town is Aarau, .situated on the Aar; pop. 
(ISSO) .3011. 

AsirllllllS* second in .size of Dani.sh cities, is a 
seaport <ni tin' e;ist coast, of flntl/irnl, with a very 
U\ely transit tr;i<le hy ''(‘a and hy rail. Since 0.31 
th(^ seat of a hisliop, it lias a lim^ (lothi«‘, c.atlie- 
dral of the l.'Uh <‘ent’iry. drain, liid(‘s, tallow, 
hut ter, e^^Ljs, <*}itth', ami oysl(‘rs are ext>orted, whih^ 
wine, pelioleum, salt, sup;ar, tohaeco, manu(acture<l 
articles, and colonial ware.-> are imi*orU'd. Pop. 
(hCO) 1.3, 0*2.3; ( ISSO) ‘J4,S;il. 

Aiircni^ theolder hroth(*rof Moses, w as .'i,])])ointe«l 
Ids assist a, ml .'■.p«dvesFn.i,n, and, in s[>ito of his 
share in tin* i<lolatry of the ;;'olden calf, at tlte. ;_;ivin;,; 
of I lie. Mosaic, law roeei\(*ti for himself ami his 
ih'seend.'Mils tin* heif'ditarv dii.;nily of the, priest- 
hood. Aaron assis((‘d his lirother in tin* adminis- 
tration of jnihlie aflairs, and was Iii;;h-}nicst for 
forty years. He. di''d at Mount llor, on the borders 
of Idumea, in the I24th y<‘ar of his a^e(Numheis, 
wxiii. T.n. Sc*e HKJH-VKiK.sr, }*i;ii:sr. 


leaf-stalks are, s])lit into lon;^ stri])es, heat on with 
eluhs, hackled, wiisIumI, and dried. From llie liner 
lil)res, sometimes 1.3 feel lon;j;, exeeedim^ly line 
tissues are, woven. Tlie coarser make e\ti(‘me|y 
durable, and ti^uaeious cordage, and are largely 
e.xjiortetl for that purpose: 4Mie old ropes are manu- 
factured into very .strong w’iai>ping-]);«per. S(M3 
Banana. 

Almco« duKVT and Little, islands of the 
Bahiuiiii group. The largest is SO miles long. See, 
Baiiaaia.s. 

All^SlPIlS* nn instniment sometimes emploM'd in 
infant .schools to make 
the eh‘mentary opera- 
tions of a-ritlumdic pal- 
»ahle. It consists of a 
rame w ith a iiumhor of 
iKir.ilh'l wires, on which 
heads or <*onnters an* ^ limcso Anaciis. 

.'^lrurlg, being varioii.sly arranged to rejni'seiit units, 
lens, A*e. By the aji(‘ient Bomaiis it was used in 
praeli<*a.l reckoning, and it is still in use in some 
jiarts of Bu.ssia, in the daucasiis, Persia, and 
dliina. A(!cording to Professor Knott s mono- 
graph on The Ahavus ( Vokolnima, ISSO), the ahai'iis 
was probably ;i Semitic invention, introduced by 
tlie Semites to the Aryans, and so passed on to the 
('liines(*. ,\n impro\ed abacus is called ‘adder' in 
the ITiited States. 

All'aPlI.S^ in .Vrcliitectnre, is a sipiare or oblong 
level tablet pla.ced aliovo the capital of a colnmii, 
;ind supporting the euta-blaturo. In tin* Doric, old 
Ionic*, and 'rnsoan orders, the al»acns is either 
Ilat and .sipiare, or Inis a moulding on the iijiper 
edge; Imt in the n(*w' Ii>ni(*, < ’orinl bi.in, ami 
Bomaii orders, ! be abacus b.is concavci sidi.'s, with 
truncated angles. In tlie Norman st\le, it may ]»e 
scpiare or o<‘i agonal ; in I'aiily P.nglisU it i.s often 
(‘ir<*nlar, but in early Fieucb (Jotbie is usually 
s<piar(*. In later (lotliic it is generally oelagonal. 
Sc‘e 

Allcldcloih n Ifi'brew’ word meaning ‘destruc- 
tion,’ us«‘d ill ,lob as a ])o(*lical l(‘nu for Shc'ol, tlie, 
kingdom of shadows, in rabbinical h'gi'iids tin' 
dee)>cst place* in )n‘ll ; in the A\)ocaly]>sc, tlie uaim* 
of the angel of the aby.ss, the )>ottomlc.ss Jut, the 
.s.aim* a.s Apolluin. • 

Abakaiisk* a fortiti»*d Silieria.u town, on tlie 
Ai»a.kau, m*ai' its junction with tin* N’cnisc'i, in 
tin* go\ eriijiient of Vciiisoi.-^k. Pop. 2n(K>. 




Aar<^U*S Koarik popular uauK* for a number i 
of cult i\a((^d pi. nits: (a) mrincuftt.sK i 

(nar. or<I. Saxifi.-ii^aeca* ), an easily cu]tiva.te<l | 
eottag<*-hlant, usually grown in hanging pots, from | 
which tin* long stems or •■nnners clrocip down, j 
be.i.ring a,i intervals clumps of roundish, hairy, 
sonu'whai decorat i\e leaM's. The Mowers h;i\e a 
close iM'semblaiico to those of liomlon Pride*. 

(1)) UifjHvhnnn also calh‘d Bo.se of 

Sharon ( ily]M*ricacea.‘ ). It is a native of tin* SE. 
of Enrop«\ has a. pi'o.str.ne, (‘ici'ping, sluiihby 
habit, and hears ( t'rom .Tuly to September) M*ry 
large bright yellow Ibivei-.s to 4 iiiclms in 
dianu'.t(*r. 

(c) {ivntpn(}(nt hirsufns ( ( 'omjiosita*), .a South 
Eurojiean aiinu il d c*a.sy eiilture, relatetl to I'rago- 
pogoii {(b)at’s JJeard), lioaring [uiipli.sli eajiitiila. 

Ababdc'll* a ])eo)»lo alli(*d to the Bishari, in- 
h.'ihiting jairts of Ppjier Egypt and Kulda, and 
ineluded hy .some autlu'rities in the Etliiopic, 
family of the Pamiles. ' ee Akekw. 

Ab'lUUU a Kpei itvs ' plant.'iiii [^[usa fr.rfilis)^ 
wdiieh yields a valual.ile fibre, the so-ealled MtttnPa 
iinnp of e<.i..morec. It is a native of the Philip- 
pine Isles, w here it is extensively enltivated ; and 
18 like the B.uian.a pp v.) in liabit of growth. The 


Ab'ailSl and l*|iari>:il% mentioned in S(*iipture 
as ri\<*is of I >am;i-?ru-,. 'I'lic bu’incr is gcm'rally 
id<*iitilie»i with the Barada, Mowing ihrongh tlie 
cit.\ ; the latter with tin* Awaj, which lisc.s on the 
Sl'’„ '>io[M*s of Ilermoii, pas.ses within S miles of 
Dama cus, and falls into a lake to the .south. 

.ibaiicoiirk Dii.u;i.es Xavier dosKRii i>\ ;i 
Fn*nch mini'tc'r »lnring tlu^ Ib'volntion, horn at 
Douai in 17.3S. V iiepli(*w' of (.’abnim*, and a re\o- 
Intioiii'-T, he .•,d\anced rapidly in the .army, and 
became minisier of war in .him* 1792. 'Pwo months 
later he* was <lenouneed hy Thuiiot, and was 
murdered by the mob at V'ersailles, Seiitemher 9, 
179*2. 

AbaiKlotlllK^lll'. Ahandoning an .action, in 
scotlisli legal procedure, signilic's the act by wbi(*h 
a pursuer, at any time bc'fon* linal jiidgmu*nt, 
abandons or withdraws fnmi his action on the pay- 
ment of the costs incurred; tin* elVcct being Mia.fc, 
although his action i.s dismissed, he is at, iil)erty 
to liring anotlier ;i(‘tioTi on the same grounds, ddic 
same pinpose is efiect(‘d in England hy the jdainlUr, 
in tlui High (‘ourt of .Justice, giving a notice called 
discontinuance*. In Englaml, however, thi.s is in 
the jK»wer of tlie jilaintifl only lH*for(* any step htiH 
been taken sub.seciuent to the statement of defence. 
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A Iter wards, the authority of tlu^ jiul.i^e is rtMjuinnl : 
one rensoii for this (li.stinet ion iKTin^itlnil in lui^^Iand 
a <lefen(lant may obtain decree :i, gainst the jdaiiitil!’ 
on Ids t*ouji1(‘r-elaini, a eon\(‘]dent nraotiei' not yet 
inlnKhie(Ml to Scotland. .\s regards eriniinal pro- 
ceedings, th('se may in Bn.uland 1 h' stopp<‘d hy a 
’NvarrJint of tlie At torney - ( b'jieral, ealh‘dwVo/A' 
pr(f\r/fui granted ^\l)(‘re justice, requires; in 

Scotlaml, wIkmv criminal )»r<H*eedincs an* a.Iwa\s 
in t he liands of l he public pro.scciitor, the ti*clinit‘al 
(‘Xpressioii is ‘ (h‘. -.('11111. i;' tla* di«'t,' Avhieh can Ik* 
<l<nie Indore a jui\\ i.> sworn, and does not exclude 
a new' pi-oseciit ion. 

AbandoniiK'nt, in Marine Insurance, si^nilics the 
ladimjnishment to tlic umh'rw rili'i* of all interest in 
th(i subject of iiisuram'e, and is implied in every 
settb'inent for a total lo'^s. Notice of abandonnu'iil 
is oiv(‘n by tin* insured, wlnue ht' has n'asonabh' 
f;round for thinkin;^' tlu'n' is a, total b»ss, but it may 
ii(»t be accepted b\ the underwriter. See iNStK- 
AM'E. 

Ruder the Abandonment of Tbiilways Acts of 
ISbO, 1S07, and IS(»0, tlu' Hoard of 'frade may, on 
^ood ca,use shown, sanction the abandonment of 
railways, even tbou;.;li partly mad(‘, if 1 hrcc lifths 
in value of the shar('holdci> consent. 'I'lu' eflecl is 
to n‘liev(‘ the comiiany from liability to carry out 
the undertaking. ( 'omia'iiNation is mad«‘ to land- 
owners and <*ont ractors, and usually the deposit- 
money is ap]>lied as a.s>('is. 

Abandonment is (dteii applii'd to the act <»f 
master a.nd crew h'aviu;; a ship aftt'r collision. 'IMds 
they .should not d(» if by ordinary care and skill 
thev will not be e\i>os(‘d to extraordinarv ri>k of 
life! 

Aban lonment orexpo>ur(‘ of chil(lr('ii under the 
a^'coftwo, so as to endan.L:'cr life or permaneiillx 
injure lu'alth, is an oilcncc punishabh' in t'n;jland 
b\ pc'iial si'iailude, iimb'r the (tfVences a.uain.'.t tiie 
l'('rson Act, iStil. In Scot hind, the exposun* or 
de.'-ertlon ot chihlreti is a crime at (*ommon hnv. 

In the I’nited Stat<'s, non-user do(‘s not ;.;(‘nerally 
constitute abandonment, but where an ab.-mdon 
nieiit is acti'd u])on in ;^^ood faith, it d<'stroys iIk* 
oi'i^dnal owners ri;;:lits, bc'^al ri;;hts <»nc(‘ vcst(‘d, 
must divested ac(‘(»rdiu.u' to law, while c(|uit- 
able .limits ma\ be abandoiu'd at j)h‘ri>nrc. 'J’hcK' 
may be I'ln a^iandonnu'nl of an easement, an im 
proMunent, an iuNt'iition or discos (>ry. of a tru-t 
innd, a mining- claim, a ri; 4 ht under a charter or 
land svarrant. 

AlKirlMiieL Am:Ai;AM:i., or Amt vvani.t,, 
lsv.V(’ ni'.N di;m l)\ii, a .b ss i-.h Vriter, was born at 
Jjisbon in 1 1.17. He Avas euqdoycd in atl’airs of 
state by Alfonso V. of INutu.eal ; nndi'r bis sue 
cessor, .Tohn li., he as as d <»f treaMui, and 

obli< 4 (‘d to llee, bis pro](crty hciin;' conli.scat ci! ( 14.S1). 
b’or a, time be seised Kin;; h’cjdinand of .\ra;;<»ij, 
but h(‘, shared in the exjuibion of tlie dess>. from 
Spain (l-m*2), and died at ^h‘nice in l.AtiS. Hi> 
Avorks comprise critical and doctrinal s*omincn( 
aiU‘s on tlu^ Hibh'. svitb important ])bilosopbical 
treatisi\s. Bis eldest son, .Inda l.oon { i.eo licbr cijs), 
Avas a doctor and ]>bilosoj»ber, aulbor t»f WmUnjhi di 
A more ( lolf) ). 

Aba'rilll« the ram_;e .)i biublands, or mountain'-, 
to the east of the fJordan, in Mu* 1 -jm' of Moab, 
The liicliest ]>oint is Alonnl Nebo, from whieb 
Moses had . liis ‘ Ibscab view of I’ah'siim*. Jl 
is somewhat uncertain Avliether l’i.s;.,;di aajis the 
same as Aba.rim, or im'vely a pail of i . Ancient 
rude altars, plobabl^ as old . s the Unu* of tlu* 
Amorites, were dis(M>\ eixil hero by ('ai»iaiii (Amdcr 
in 1S81. 

AtiRSed* or Atj.vis.si':, in Heraldry, si;»nities that 
a s'bevrori, ftMs, or tlie like, is placed low tr than in 
its iLsual position. 


Almteincilt* This is a term n.sed in A’arious 
senses in tlie law of Kneland. (1) Ahatement of 
Freehold, Avhere a. stran.i^er Avithout ri;^d it enters and 
;;ets posses.siori iMd’on* the heir or dc'visee, (2) 
Aliatement of Nuisance, svhieh means the act of a 
party in removiii!;-, Avitli tlu' h'ast jiossihle dama;;e, 
any nuisanee or iinlaAsfuI ohstnietnm from his pro- 
perlN. (.1) Ahatenii'iit of .Velions forim'rly took 
]d;iee by the dt'ath, marria;;(*, or bankruptcy of a 
party; but ninbu* the dudicatun' .Act tlu; action 
]u-oc(‘cds, the nect'ssary parti(‘s hein.^- addtMl, exei'jit 
wlu'ie the ri.uht of action does not transmit. Jdat.s 
in tihnienn ui are those knoAvn in Scotland as ‘ no 
title to sue,* and ‘all ]»aitii‘s not called,' and arc 
noAV tit'all A\ith in the sanu' way. Tlu' t('rm is also 
Used in both Finland and Scotland to denote the 
n'diictitui of lc;;acics when' tlu* cstati* is insuiru'icnt 
to ]»a,y in full. Almlrm^ nl , or rrlmlc, is the discount 
allowed for cash, or paid on a hill, and is also used 
for a d«'ductiou stmu'linu's made hy the. Customs 
lIous(‘ on dama;;ed ;;oods, or for loss in Avari'housc.s. 

Ahatement is also a reduel ion of a le;;aey, 
.general or specilic. on account of tlu; insutlieiency 
(»f tlu' ('.state of the t(“,sta,tor to pay his debts and 
le;.;aci(‘s. 

In tlu' United Stales courts, by act of con;;T(‘ss, 
personal actions do not. abate by (b'alli of a parly, 
if the cause of action sur\iv(‘s. 1' nlik(‘ t be abate- 
ment of a suit at common law. ibc death of one 
(d' the ])arties to a, hill in e(jiiity Ix'fori' liiuil decn'c 
has (he ('llei't (»f suspc'udin;; the pr(»eeedin;.:, hut 
dot's not (‘\t in.euish iht' li^hl of lurlher |U'osecn- 
lion, hy ]Udper rejut'senial i ves. A\ilhiii a reasonalde 
time. 

Aliateilinits* in IltualdiA , art' marks of diso-raet' 
.•ill(yi;(‘d in somi' luialdie Ireati^-es to have Ix't'n 
honu' hy pt'rsons who had Ix'i'H ;jnilq\ of unkni;;hlly 
eoildnet. Alcneslrier justly cmHs iIm'iu ‘sotiiso.s 
.\ii;;lais('s * ( Kui;liNh a bsurditit*" 1 ; and, as tliey 
wt'H' nt'Ver in net mil use. iheN m'cd not be here 
deserilu'd in dt'lail. 

ibaittis ( Ft.) is an ol«l and simple s]>eci(.'s of 
intrenehmeiil , eoiisisliu;; of felhSl and laid 

side' h\ sid<‘ ; tlu' bull eiu!-- ar(' li\i;d in the earth, 
tlu; smalh'r twi;;s eul oll‘, and tlu' branches arc 
directed towards tbeenem). 

Abailtoir is the I'bt'ncb nanu', sometimes used 
in Hrilain, for a. Slau;.;lit(‘r-lu»us(' ((pv.). 

Abtlll/Jl. I'd law IN, w:isln>iMof I ’rolt'.-'t ant pan'll! 
act' at l'/e>, in Lanenedoe, lllli N(»\emhcr 11)711, 
and on the rt'voeation of I lie i\(liei of Nantes (KiS.A) 
was th'spalelu'd b\ his moilu'r to Ceiu'va. Ht're 
he prost'cntt'd Ids studies with sueh inteust' ardour 
(hat he Ix'e.-niie vt'rst'd in almost all the seienees. 
Ht' IraAt'lled in Holland and lbi;;laiul in IlihS, 
ami atlraeled Hit' noliee of such men as Hayle ami 
New ton, lx in;; AN’iliiam Avished to retain him in 
l''.n;;la.u<i ; hut his alVeetion for his mother rt'called 
him Centwa, a\ licit' ht; died Alarcli ‘20, 1707. 
Ht' I'.elpt'd to Iransailt' the New Testament into 
Freiu'li f 17‘2b) ; and published numerous theolo;;ical 
and areh:eoIo;;ieal (realise", whieh Averc colltM'ted in 
two vols. (Aiiisl. 1771). liousseau, Avho hated to 
praist* a coiitem]>oiar\ , jiciined Ids solitary paiie- 
•j' lie ou Ahauzit iii the Aonrc/Zc llvUnsc. 

Abbudks Antoink TutiAistiN ami Ahnoi i.T)- 
.Miciiki. J)', horn in Dublin of French family, the 
former in ISIO, the lattt'r in IKlo. Educated in 
France, they heeame famous as travelh'rs in Abys- 
sinia between 1S17 and 1S4S. Tlu; elder brotlicr 
pulilisliotl on Ids return a eatal(>;;n(*, of Ftbitqdau 
SiSS., the (irodcsic d' I’ifldojtir, (1S()0-71); and in 
IHSl a Dictiomny of Mie Amariiina (Amliarie) 
laiipmap^o. The youii;;er jmblisbed, in J8(>S, Ids 
A ns fin ns In linhde- FJhiopio : and lie has 
also distinpniisiu.'d Idmselt by Ins studies of tlie 
Basque laii;,niag(x 



ABBOT 




Abbas Bio unolo of MolwinniHMl, at first liostilo 1 
to liim, but ultiuiatoly Hio cliiof proniotor of bis I 
voli;;ion, was born in obb, ;unl bioil (»r>‘2. Ili* I 
was the foumler of the family of the Al>basi<h*s, | 
who nihsl as cjilifs of B*a|;tla(l from ToO till tho, ] 

[ Mon,L;ol ronquost in b4b, but eontinmal to e\en‘iso j 
i the Hjhritual fnnetions of the <*alifate, lirst. at !>a^^- I 
<la<l, ami from I'ibS in K;j;'yi»t nmler tlie ]n-o1oeti(m 
of the Mamolnkes, till lolT, when that »li;^nity 
]>asse<l to the. Turkish snlta,n. See Molt ammhd, 
('AIJF. — Tin* /\jll{Asii)K.s ill l’(‘r.sia were bescmide/l 
I from th(^ raec of (he Soli, who aserihtal their 
I origin to (he eaiif Ali. This raee a«*qnire<l 
i ilominioTi in lobO, ami Ixa'ame exlinet in I7.‘lb. 
Amon;^ them, Alihas 1., siirname<l the (beat, was 
the most eminent nihn*. lie caimi to the thnme 
IbSb, ami <lie(l lb*28. His n'ij^ii w'as marke<l by 
a seri(^s of vir'tories ov(‘r the Turks, fn allianee 
with Mii'^laml, la* «l(‘stroye<b in th»i l*oitu- 

i ;^ues(’i colony at ( )rmnz. See PKKSfA. 

AbbaS'!llirza« u IVrsian prince ami warrior, 
th»‘ faxonrile son of (he Shah Keth-Ali, born in 
iTH.'k He was early coin ineeb ()f (he advanta^f's 
! of W('stern (‘ivilisat ion, ami witli the help of 
I Knropenn oMieers li<‘ lirsl. of all ajiplied him^'Clf to 
(he reform of tin* army. Hi; h'd the I'ersian armi(‘s 
with ^‘r(‘at hrav(*rv, but with little suc<‘(*>s, in tin* 
wars with itnssia, lSll -i;kaml JS‘2b 2S. In IS2b 
Ini \isit('(l St I’eteisbur^^, ami was sent ba<*k to 
IVrsia loaded with pi('st‘nts. He died in iS.Tk 
1 Abbas Paslia^ Yie«*roy of Ki.^yi»(, was orandson 
' <if the famous .Mehenn't AM. IJorn in isl.q, he was 
early initialed into public lib*, and in IHIl In* to<dv 
; an aetive nai(, in his y,iamlfall’ers Syrian war. I’lie 
! <lca( h of his nnch', IhraJiim Pasha, in 1.S4<S, call(*»l liim 
to (he viet*ie_o;il (liroiu* at (’aim. Iturine- lii.> l»ricf 
r(‘ien In* di<l nmch to undo tin* ])ro^ress that had 
lM*(*n made under Melnmiet AM. and pro\e<l himself 
hi;.Mtted, imlolenl, ami sen nal, a hitter enem\ !<- 
j f(i'eiL:;n(‘is and their (’ivilisatioii. At the ont break 
of tin* Prinn*an war In* placed a force of ir»,b(M) nn*n 
and his (leet at tin* disposal <»f tin* Sultan. He was 
, kaind dead, not williont suspiehm of foul pla\ , on 
tin* nioiiiiii*;- of i:nh July IS.'il. 

Abbal4\ XnMMla) inu/, was horn at Modena 
in lol’j, ami died at l^u is in ir»71. He was an ald<; i 
ami skilful artist in fres(‘o-])ainlin^‘. and was in- 
llneiieed l»otli h_\ f 'orr(‘.n;L;io .-ind (Jinlio Ihnnano. 

^ 'rin-re is an altar piere hv liiin at I Dresden ; hut his 
m\ 1 liol()-j;ieal frescoes at Pontaineldeau tuve now 
mostly dest roved. 

AbiMs originally the b’reneli name bu an abbot, 

I hut ('ft CM used in tin* ^(*ner;il sense of a pri<*st oi 
1 ch*revtuan. l>y a concordat l»etwecn Pojmj beo .\. 
and f’raiicis I. (I."ib), tin* b’r(*neh kin.ij^ had (In* 
rie-ht to nominate upwards of *J()() Ahhru ce>;o/c//- 
i w ho, without hax in^' any dnt\ to ]K*rb>rm, 

j drew' a third of the r(*vennes of their monasl(*ri<*-'. 
j Tln‘y were not m*eessaiilN eler^^y, hut-wen^ e.\pected, 

I unless e.\(‘mptcd 1»\ a, disptnisat ion, to take ordeis. 

I 'rin* ho]u* of ohtainin;.;' om*. of 1ho.se sim*eures l('d 
multitudes of youn; 4 ' men, many of them of noble 
i birth, to (*nt('r the ( h'l'ical ea'cer, wliieh, ln>we\(*r, 
i .s(‘ldom went further thaii takinu I lie inferior orders ; 

! and it hecann* ciJ,'-t(aii..,)'y to call all .such a.-^piraiit 
ahhes, jocularly , A hh<'*s of Si H<qte. Tlu‘y binin'd 
i a. eonsiderahlc .iinl inllnenlial class in society; and 
i an ahbc, dist inijjuislicd by a sliort violet coloured 
r(d>e, w’as ofl(‘n found as chajihun or tutor in nolile 
Inuisobolds, or enea.i;,ed in literary work. 'rids 
class of nominal elen^y disapp(*are(i at the Hev(du 
tion. 

Abbt^oklltf:!^ er A koki’fa, {Weity, or rather 
collectioii of .>mall towns or villa.ees, capital of 
the temtoi’. of ICeh.i. in tln^ Ahnnlia country in 
Africa. It is about sO miles X. <4' l.jie:o.s, <.*n tin* 

! Bi^^lit of Benin ; and is situated dbO feet above 


the sea-](*ve], on an nndnlatin*,^ ]>lain. 'Plie (uty 
is surrounded hy a. wall of ha.rd(*ne(l mud, from 
IS (»» ‘2b mih's in eir(‘umb'r(*nce, V)('tw'**en b and (i 
fe<‘t high. 'riie main town lhirt<m bmiid t(» 
nn*asiin* 4 miles hy ‘2. 'Tin* streets an.* narrow and 
irregular, and the only scaveiigcr.s are the sun, the 
vultun*, and the pig. 'I’hen* is a trad<* in [>alm-oil 
[and 'grain, and the markets contain I'inrotieaii 
go(»d.s. Pop, estimated at lb(),b()(). 

Abbos.^^ tin* siip(’rior of a rt'ligions eommuidty 1 
of women, corresponding in rank and anthoritx' to j 
ail Ahhoi (((.v.), except in not h(*ing allowed to | 
e.xereise llnr sjuritnal tunetions of the priestliood ; 
such us preaching or c(mfcssion. S(‘e Xi N. i 

AblH VilUv, a pios^ H*r(Uis inainifacturirig town of | 
France, in the d«‘p. ol Somme, stands on tin* river ; 
Somme, 1‘2 miles fr4mi its mouth, and 4!) miles i 
I S. of Ponlogne. It is built partly on an island, ; 

and ]>artly on tin* l>anks of the; ri viu' ; tln^ strf'cts ; 

I arc narrow' ami ill pa\ cd ; and tlic houses, some | 

! of them ]»ictur(*s<|ue, are built nio.'^tly of brick and ' 
j wood. 'I’lie wts'-t front of (In* eliuieh of St ■ 

I Wolfram, commenced in tlie rtdgn of I.,ouis XII., 
j is a sph'iidid examph*. of tin* Flamboyant st>le, 

; witli m)]>h‘ portals ami coxered xvitli rich tracery. | 
i Buskin speaks of Ahh('ville as Min*. ]U'cfaei* and I 
j iiitcrpit‘(a( ion of louicn ’ in rOf'jx’ct of its arclii- [ 
tccliin*. 'rin* mns(*um has a rich eolh'ctioii of i 
aniiipiities. Tin* chief mannfaelnres of Ahh(.*\ill(* | 
are w(Mdl(*n elotlis, eaiqtets, linens, sacking, ami , 
siig.'ir. It has sonn* eoa.''(ing trade. Ni'ar Ahlx*. ' 
xilh* w(‘re found, in Is41, the tlint imphnnents, I 
I as'«voejat<‘d with the ri'inaiiis of tin* mamnioth ami 
I rliiiioeeros, xxhieli liaxc siieli an important h(‘aring | 

! on tin* eont r(tveisv as to the anlnpiiiv of man. j 
j lhq». ( ISSI ) ' [ 

.iblM\V* Se(> .MoN.X TKlix , S.\N( Tl' XIIV. I 

AbbisiB^^-liirasso* i t'p'n ‘>f Italy, U mile.s j 
WSW. of Milan, in a district noted for eattle.- 
hreediiig and tin* prodnet ion of rie(*. Po]>. 7b‘2b. 

Abbot is a xvoid (h'rixed from (In* (’liald(.*e 
ill, in (‘fatln'r ), through tin* (.atinis*'d foim (fhhns 
Igeii. ithlmlls), xxln*Me(^ (‘onn* also the Italian ; 
iilil,n{i\ iln* Preiicli Ahhr ((|.s'.), ami tin* (lerman i 
! i(it. Tin* ('lialdee xvord was adojited.> by the ; 

(Mii'istian eommiinit i('s as a form of invucalion in 
! ]>ra\ei' (see (J.-il. iv. 0); but tin* deiivatixe name, 

I at lii'^t UM‘d of r(‘X(*reml persons, (‘f>p(‘eially ag(‘d 
monk"', was(‘ve long r«‘st‘rx(*d, as a title of dignity, 
for the head of a monastery or abbey, Fntil the ; 
h(*ginning of the Kitli e('nlnry, tin* head of evi'ry ; 
iinmasteiy xvas calk'd abbot.; hut after the ri*forma.- ' 
tion of tin* ord('r (4 B* ii('dietim‘s, mona>t cries arose 
I tha* W(*re d(']»endenl U]»on tin* mothei- monastery 
! of (4iign> and \xitli()nt abbots, being pH'^iflcd oxa'r 
I h\ /ifftn.s or s. Many ot tin* ordi*rs 

j foumh'd after the Ibtli eeiil nrv reji'cted the tith*, 

' and ealh*d tln*ir sup(*rior /h’k /msif H'i or /irinr (as 
lln* ( 'aitliiisians, I )omini('ans, ( 'anin*lit('s, .\ngus' 
(inians), msfns or i/nnn/iim (as tin* J'ranciseaiis ), , 

■ iiinjiir or KrtDr. 'I'lie relation of the a.hlxU to his 
or(i(*r on tin* one hand and to his monks on (In* other ! 
i vari(*d gn‘atly in (In* dill«‘rent orders; tin* P>i*ne- | 
j dietiin* abbot Avas xvliolly iml(*]K*mh*nt, xvliile a. j 
! snpreiin* eonneil at ('laiixaiix niiglit interlert* in I 
! t he managenn*!!! of ali tin* ( 'i-ti'reiaii eommiinit i(.*s. ; 

! Ihit' tin* abbot xvas alxvaxs entitif'd and Ixuind to i 
eiifona* tin* observance of tin* tii1(*s of Ids ord(*r, to ! 
admi]dst(*r the goods of tin* monasterv, and to 
exact unconditional ohedi(*nee. from his monks. 
Since the (ilh century, at least in lln* Fasti'in i 
! ('imreli, abbots li;iv(* g(*nerally ln*ld ek'iieal j 
j orders, hut at first, and in tlie Western Cliiireli | 
even .loxxn to the lltii century, tln*\' were not i 
I in c(*s.s.n ily priest.s. By the second Nieene (’oiin- 
! eil ( 7-S7 ), aldiols xven* (*m]»oxvei‘ed to eon.seerate | 
! monks for the loxvc'i* sur-ivd ord(*rs ; but tln*y ; 
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renia'mod in snixndination uinl(*r their cli<x*esaii 
hislioiis until the lltli (xuitury. As al>heys hceanie 
woaltliy, ahhots.i lie leased in [lower and inlliionci^; 
I many received ej)ise<>pal title's; ainl all were 
I ranked as iirelates of the eliurcli ne'xt- to tin? 

I bishops, ainl had tine ri^dit of voting in (‘hureh- 

coiincils. Even abbesses eontend('<! for the same 
j honours ainl juivih'^es, Init without sueees In 

j the Sth and 0th centuries, abbeys lici^an to be. 

granted by tin* kings to laymen, as rewards for 
military ser\'i('(* ; ju'ofessedly they wi're grant e,d 
only teinjKirarily in rnnnnrndnm. (>ccnsional!Y 
an ablx'v viduntarily ele<‘t(*d a juiwerful noble as 
its In'jul for tln^ sake of his ])rot(*etion, the titular 
aldiot enjoying the revenues, but interfering litth’ 
with the management of his abliey. In the lOth 
century, many ot Die chief ablievs in (‘hristendom 
Avere under lay-abbots [AhJiufrs wi/ifrs\ or 

AAdiile subordinate deans or priors had tin* 
s])iritual oversight. The niemb(*rs of the royal 
houselndd received grants cd a.bhe\s as tlieir 
maintenance, and tin* king ke])t the ri(dn*st for 
hims(‘lf. Someiimes convents of nuns were granted 
to men, and monast(?]ies to Avomen of rank, 
(iraduallyit beeann* not unusual f<u‘ on<* man, la.A 
or ecclesiastic, to hold two or nnue ablia<*ies at 
once ; but these and tin*, like nbu.s(*s Avere, in a 
great measure, redbrnn'd during tin* lOth century. 

'riie abbot wa,s usually urnler tin* jurisdicli(»ii of 
his diocesan Idshoj) ; but there Avero many cases of 
exempted abbots, avIio acknowb*dgcd no superior 
hut tin* pojie. They then e.xerciscd a <jua,si 
episcopal authority over Avhal was i»ra<*t Ically 
their diocc.se, and enjove<l (he right to wear the 
episcopal insignia- an lionour often granted Avith- 
out < xemi»tion from the authority of the bishop, 
hut cmiA-eying the rank of niitrnf (thUot. In 
England there AV(*re twenty-four mitred abbots, 
who, however, sat in parliament simply as Indd- 
ing baronies under tin* crown. On the Vontinent, 
not c'l fcAv abbots ha<l princely titles and ]>rivilegcs, 
voting in the national councils, 'bhe (decliou of 
an aldiot belongs, as a rule, to the chapter or 
assembly of the monks, and is afterwards eon- 
firmed by tlie pope or by the bislio)», ac<‘ording as 
tlni monastery is imb'jK'ndeut or under bpi-copal 
jnris«licti<ui. But from earlv times, the ])op(‘ 
claimed the right of eonferriug uia-ny ahhaci«‘s, 
arid tin* concoMat of 1510 gave a similar juivilege 
to tin*, king of J^hauce. i*op(*s as well as juiiiees 
frofpiently ahused this recognised or usurp('<l j»ow«m- 
1)V giving ahl)aeit*s to memhers of the .sceular 
eii'i'gy, Avho u’cre acc^udiugly not hound In (he 
monastic rules of the community ovei- Avhieh tln*v 
}>resided ( esj)eeially iu Frama*, s<*e Aimk). Sucli 
ahhots, imle]K‘inlent of unuia.^iic. voaas, Avere 
((f)hofs, Avhile those, subject to the rule (/vY/a/o) of 
a inonastie order were rctjulfir ahhots. Ju countries 
Avliich emhra<':ed the Reformation, the i)osse.ssions of 
ahheys Avere mostly confiscate*! hy tin* croAMi ; but 
iu Hanover, llruuswh'k, aaid Wiirtemiierg, several 
monasteii(‘s and convents Avere retained as educa- 
tional estahli.sliiiieiits, the hea<ls of which r«*(aine<l 
the title of aldiot or abbess. In the Hieek Clmich, 
the su]K*riors of convents are r ailed Hvffnua’ht oi 
Matatritrs, ainl general ahbot.s Arclilnumdrit’'^. 
Amongst (’ui)ls and Syrians, ah‘a is a title given 
to hisho])s or patriarclis. The }.e.id of the yVhys 
ftinian (duireli is calle<l ahhann ( ‘ ('ur father '), Se<* 
MoN.vrnisAi. 

Abbofy E/U.\, seholar and hil deal, critic, was 
born in Jackson, Maine. April 2S, IHU). He 
studied at Jknvdoii; College; and in IS.’ili bocaine 
assistant-librarian at Harvard University. He 
furnished important CMiitriluitions to the Bihli 
othcra Sovra, the I'nitariaji Itrvinr, and other 
periodicals, and Ava.s a mcniher of the New Testa- 
ment Revision Company. In iS72 In* Avas chosen 
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j professor of New 'JVstament Ch-iticism in the Har- 
I yard Divinity School. Among his Avoiks are 
Discussions of the Trinity^ Litcrainre of the 
Ihn'trinc of (t Fnfnrr Lifcy anil Tin: A ntJtor ship of 
the Fourth (iospcl. He was LT^.D. of Yale, ami 
D.T). of Harvard. He diorl March 21, 1884. 

Abbot, < Arehhishop of Canterhnry, Avas 

tin* .son of aCuildford cloth -Avorkcr, and Avas horn 
29th Oet»»h(*r 1502. Tn hi.s seventeenth year lie 
entered Jialliol Crdlege, (Aford, avIk'I’c he obtained 
a felloAv.ship (15S.S); and through Jan*! Jhickliiirst’s 
inlliience he nrse to he iMaster of Tbiiversity College 
(1597), I)(‘an of Winchester (JbOO), ainl tlirice 
Vh*e-e!iaiiceIlor of Oxford l"ni\ersity (l()00-r>.) To 
a rn'w ]»atvon, tin* Karl of Dunbar, with Avhom he 
visite*! Seotlaiid (KiOS), he oAved his promotion to 
tin* sees of IJcldielil (IdOO), of London (IGIO), tainl 
linally of Caiilt*rhury (1011 ). A sincere hut narrow- 
miinh'd ('alvinisi, he was ('(jually opiioscd to 
Catholics and to heretics, Arian or Arminian. Jle 
lined two recusants, lie hnrnt tA\'o Arians, he 
eonseiitcd that a idergymau shoiibl b(* put to the 
t(»rture ; hut, witlial, he Avas cliaritahh*, and far less 
«d>sequious to the kingly Avill than most of lii.s 
eompeei>. llis (dosing V'ais wen* clouded hy an 
accident, tin*, shooting of a ganndvt'Oper ( 1(>21 ) : and 
during tin? last six In* Avas n boost superseded by 
bis gr(*at adversary. Laud, lb* dii'd at ( 'rovdon, 
■4th August 1Gd‘>, ainl was buried at Cuihlford, 
where iu 1G19 lie had buiinh'd a hosjdtal. — His 
brother, RoiJi:in' (15G0 1G17), fnuii IG1.5 Jii,sln)]> 
of Sali'-hary, was a Jeanu'd t lie<dogiaii, and author 
of se\ i*ral eoiit lover.sial trcatisi"-. 

Abbot, S»'C Col.cilK.STKli, laiKD. 

vibbotsford, tin* S(‘at of Sir W'altcr S(*ott, 
Mauds on tin* south hank of t!ie Tweed, a little 
alxive its eonllumice with ( iala W ater, and 2 mih*.s 
W. of M«*lrose. Ih'fore it became, in 1811, Sir 
\Va.ll(‘r's ]>r<»p(*rty, tin* site* of tin* hou.se and 
grounds fornn'd the small faim of ‘Clarty Hole;’ 
and tin* jxx*! devised the new naun*, lo\ ing tlins to 
coniu'ct liims(‘lf with (In* days when Melrose abbot.s 
forded tin* 'J’wi'ed. On (his spot, a sloping liank 
ov«*rhangijig tin* ii\*‘r, with tin* SelKirk hills 
behind, be built a small \illa, now the westi'in 
Aving of the mausioii. hi 1817-21, la* a*hled the 
(Uher jM»rtiou'-^ of tin* building’, on no s('t. ]daTi, hut 
Avith the d<*.'.ire of eomhiuiiig in it .soiin* of the 
b'alurcs (and even aciiiai rmuains) of tliosi* ancient 
Avoiks of Seottisli architect un* Avhich he most 
venerated. 'The iv'siilt was that )»ictnr(*s(jn(* and 
irregiilai i>il(', ajdly characterisixl as ‘a romanee 
in stone and limt!.' 'I'he pn»]»erty pa.ssed to JMr 
Hope-Seott, Avho married the novelist’s grand 
daughter, and again in .1874, hy marriage, to the 
Hon. Mr Maxwell-Scot t. Sec AVasliiiigtiJii Irving’s 
A i}i)otsford ( 1 855 ). 

Abbott, (hiAULKs. See Tkntkkdkn, Lord. 

Abbotl, Edwin A., D. D., theologian and 
philologist, Avas horn in London in 1S:1S. After 
a hrillianb car<*(‘r at. St John's, Cambridge, he 
ohtaiiK'd a bdlowshiji, Avas master at King 
Edw'ard's School, Ilirniingham, and at Clifton Col- 
lege, and A\'as ap|X)intcd in 1SG5 Ii(*ad master of the 
(’ity of London Sclnxil. He has h(*en select ])reacher 
at both iinivcrsit i(‘s, and his sermons have LUA^en 
him €*1 place in llie front rank of the more lioeral 
theologian.s Avithin the Engli.sh Church. Jlis view 
of Christianity Ik* sLated in Throufi Nature to 
(dirist (1877). He is nndcrstcxxl to be the author 
of Philorhrisius and OuesimuSy two romances of 
the first age, of tlie ehureh, and of The Kernel 
and the Ifush (1887), an am jdifi cation of the vh*AV 
of Christianity contained in tlie preci'ding. In 
1S84 ho tmhiislied, in conjunction Avitli W". J. 
Uuslihrooke, The Comniou ^Tradition of the Syn- 
optic Gospels. His Avcll-kiioAvii Shaks 2 )carian 
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Gnritmutr (1870) lifis followed l»y seveiiil 

works of f,oeat jWcactioal value on the leaehin;j: 
of Kn;;lish. Of more numeral interest are his Burou 
ami Essex (1877), and Era avis Jjart)n ( ISSo). 

Abbott, J.vron, a native of the rnito<l Stales, 
was horn at Hallowell, .Maine, in 1803, was ]»ro- 
fessor of inathcnnaties in Andierst Colh‘^e from 
1823 till 1820, and was snhse(|noritly a Oonp‘e»a- 
lional ]»astor. In 1838 he ]K‘^aii writing those 
sim))le and popular works, mainly for the young, 
hy wliieli his name was so wi<lely known. His 
most }*opuiar work is 77/e Yomaj Eluistiaa, the 
‘memorial edition ’ of whieh eontains a life hy his 
son. lie puhlished over 2(K) volumes, amongst 
whi(di are j/ir Franronia Stnrirs, 10 vols. ; Jlistnrirs 
for fJic Yotnaj^ 11) vols, ; Marro Paa/'s Atf rrni arrs^ 
() vols. ; Ifarjx Es Etory Jlnohs, 30 vols. ; 77//- JioEo 
30 vols. ; Srioa'p fur fhe Yo}tn(j^ 4 vols. : 
American Histories for Yonfh^ 8 vols. He died 
()el(»her 31, 1870. 

Lvm.vx Ahoott, D.T)., his son, was horn at 
Koxhurv, ^lassaehusetts, in 1833; studhal Inw, 
hut suh.se(|uently heeanie a (.'ongregational mini- 
si ('r. Ho has edited more than one religious 
Journal, and is the author of s(‘veral theologieal 
Avorks, ineluding a Religious Hielionary ami a 
New Testament Commentary. 

Abbott, John S, (_\, an Ameriean author, 
brother of tlu* Rev. Jaecd) Ahhott, was horn at 
llrunswiek, Maine, in 1803. He studi(‘<I at Row- 
doin and Andover, and was suhsequi'iitlv minist(‘r 
in W’oreester and Ro.xlmry. Among la-, works 
nuiA he maned tin; Mt^ther at lionic (1833); Jlts- 
inr/f.'i of Mffrie nfoinrffe, JnscjtJtine, flmlana' 
ll(tla}af Pnrtez : History (f Xajiolron lionayarte. 
2 n oN. ; II /.story of th. ErencJi lierol nti/jn ; li/.sfory 
oj the (’not ll (tr ni Amerie/t (2 vols. JS(iO); 


Historif of Aapifleon TIL ( 1808). IMost of his 
hooks have obtained an extensive, eireulat ion ; hut 
as a historian he is not to he n*lif'<l f)n ; his hi-.torv 
of the first Napoleon is an extravagant eulogy. 
He died dune 17, 1877. 

AbbrcviaitioilS are contrivanees in writing for 
saving time and spaee. A svllahle (usuallv the 
initial one), initial or other letters, or arhitrary 
signs, are ma<le to do duly for whole word-, and 
)hrases. In aneient inscriptions, in Greek and 
toman ]^^SS., in medieval documents, such savi})g 
of s[»aee Avas exln'incly A'aluahle, and ahhre\ iat ion 
ami eontraetion was earrie.d to a great length. 
To deeiiduir such ihu iees special training is ne<'es- 
sary; and Ral.eograjdiy (q.v.) ami Dijdom.atics ^ 
(q.v.) are largely eom‘erned with inter]>reting them. 
'Tile eontraetions (Avith some ahhreviations ) used j 
in aneient IMSS. and Inudvs are dealt Avith iimhu* 
CoNTUAi'i ioxs. Here only the priiiei]»al ahhievia- | 
tioiis still in use art* given. The most oh\ ions, such j 
as lit for Pcrereinf chap, for cJtaj>iei\ Ihc. for | 
Thrc/nhery IVed. for IJft/tc.sd/fy, yov. for (f/)rernot\ 
Heat, for lictAcnanf, see. for seertt<inp are omitted; 
and there are whole groups of al/l/reviat ions for 
almost every branch (»f knoAvle/lgo, Avhich are 
intelligihh‘ from thi‘. context in Avhii-h they | 
occur, ami are too numerous to ho inclmh‘<l in : 
any giMunal list : adj. for adje.ctive ; liS. , rupees; ! 
Cor., Ei>istle to tin* Corinthians; G.MMh, tJreat j 
AVestern RaihAav ; R.ti.M., J’ast (hand-master i 
Mason; Slas., Slavonic; Syr., Syriac; the (‘om- j 
[M)umls of N. S. E. A\'., nortli, .south, east, west, \ 
as ENE., \'c.; deg., ft., gal., iK:e. in moasuri's. | 
I'or elK'inieal .syml>ols, see Atomic AVi:1(;ht.s, ; 
Chkmivtuv, v'ce.^ 

j 'Idle, folh)wing is a list of the more ini])ortant 

I ahhieviatioms in genmal use : 


A 1. 

I'ii st -class (of ships). 

B.V.M. 

Bh s-*'''! A iigni .Mary. 

D.I..O. 

Dead h 1 1 er t Mhec. 

A n. 

Al.lf-ho(lii‘.l Sf'iniiUl. 

(', 

{'•nhn . A hiiM'hc'l ; 

Do. 

It.’il.), til*' said ; tbesaiiie. 

A.n. 

Anhon J-(t(.colni!it ll,-, liachch.r 
oi Art-. 

C.A. 

{;ia<h‘; 

Chatfen-il Accoiiutant . 

D.O.M. 

I*,.') I'j'fiinn iiioiiiii", To Go*l, 
1 m si and preaU.'st, 

A.n.i-’.M. 

.ViiKTican lioanl of Forci^'n 

C.-il. 

C;ili1'inii;i. 

Dr. 

Doctor; Debtor. 


.M issioiis. 

( 'aid ah. 

f ‘n niohrUjirnsn, of i 'amhri'lg*''. 

I) Sc. 

Doctor of ScK nee. 

Al)[) 

Aicliln.-ilioii. 

Aiiicrican lUhlc Society. 

Caiituar. 

( ‘iniliiiti-i lOiis. of ('anlcrbury. 

D.r. 

])ako(a Ti'irifory. 

A.r..s. 

Cap. 

(j! pilot mn , « iia]»tcr. « 
Coitqianioii of the Bath. 

1) r. 

1 loft or Ilf 'rheohi.;y. 

Ac'ct. or 

Ajr. Account. 

C.H. 

D.V. 

Iho J'i'h'i'l ' , Go*l xulling. 

A.U. 

. 1)1 Ihnnnii, in tlu- vi-ar of 

(M’.C. 

Corpiw Chn‘>ti (’i*li*-;^c. 

Dwt. 

BelillX \\1 1 'lit. 


Lor.l 

C B.S. 

Coinpamoi) of lh*‘ 1 Msi iiipnishcd 

Kbor. 

-I , * >f Y' ll k. 

A.1»C 

Atilf-ih'.c.in. J 


S* r\icc cnl' i- (touii'le*! IsSO). 

K.C. 

F-itilili-hed Vbnrch. 

A.l hi.. 

A'l hljtinm, at plcaain’r. 1 

1 t'.IXV. 

rarl<’-<lc-\ 

Fd. 

F.'liti'in; Fdilor. 

A'A. 

J'.tuth (k ], in llic year of i 

hisa;;c. * ' 

1 r.F,. 

Ci\ il Kn-'inc'-r. 

C' ntmn, a hnmbvd. 

t.'j. or 

1-A. or. /■'/• iiijiH loalo', 

1- 'f evanqile. 

A.K15.S. 

AnifHcan aii'l Fon-ii Bible 

IT. 

('••uf'C, Colli par*-. 

K.l. 

Fn.st Indies. 


.Society. 

C.H. 

Court -h*ius(‘. 

Ft*-. 

}\i c'lhrn, and the n'-,t : and 

A.(;. 

.\ 1 iib.iiii ^'. in ral. 

(M. 

Order of tU«‘ Crown of India. 


.so I III. 

A. 11. 

..1- .. II' I'l-i , Ml llic year of 
th«‘ Ib j'ira (G-’s .\.i..). 

C.I.E. 

Coini*aiiit*n of theOohrof th*- 
Indian F.nqari-. 

F\r. 

f. 

Fm cut. If. 

foMowin/; tl. following ( ]<lnr.). 

A.I.A. 

As^oci.'iti* of the InstitiUC of 

C.J. 

Chief-just if*-. 

F.. Fahr. 

V.dm nheit. 


Actuaric.s. 

C.M. 

C*Tlifica1*d Master. 

F.B.S. 

Fellow ot Botanical Sociel v. 

Ala. 

Ahah-ania. 

C.M. 

Chirunjiir Mmjhl/ 1 \ Master in 

F.C. 

Fi’i *' Clinreh ' *»f Scotland . 

A.M. 

.Ai'h' M/ ridh'm, before noon. 


SMr';cr\. 

F.i'.r. 

Telli IW of College of ITeCrldol.S. 

A.M. 

Aiini) Mumii, In the ^farof tin* 
w. uld. 

C.M.G. 

Coiiipanictn of tin- (^rder of St 
■Mich;n l ati*1 SI (Jeunre. 

1 IVp. 

F.C.S. 

Fool sea] I. 

Fellow of til*.* Clii'iiiical Soci* ♦>'. 

A.M. 

Ai ti mil MiojiKft r, .Aluslrrof Arts. 

C.M.S. 

Chnrcli Mis.siouary Socict\. 

F.D. 

It'll 1 /'lA'/itfi'r, Deleicler of the 

A.K.A. 

.Associafi' of l{o\;il Aca<U“i)>y. 

‘V-, 

Can’ of. 


J-aith.’ 

A.11.11.A. 

.\ssi'ciatc of tin- Kojal Hiber- 

c... 

Companx ; county. 

F(‘G, 

/•V. -7, ma*h' (it ). 

Ark. 

nian Acadcuiy. 

.Arkansas. 

C.O.D. 

sli «>n Ih liv* I V. 

('on In 

F.K.l.S, 

Fellow of the I'Mucational Insti- 
tut*‘ of Scot lainl. 

A.Il.S.A. 

.\s.so; iair of the Royal 8coltish 

Conn, or 

Cl. Connect ii-ul. 

F.F. A 

Fellow of Faenltx of .Actuaiies. 


Aca.bjiiy. 

Cr. 

Cr*-di1or. 

F. F.B.S. 

Fellow of tin- I'aciilty of 

A.S. 

Aii.ulo-Saxo.K 

Crim. Con. Cl iminal Convcr.*?ati«ui. 


riivsicians ami Snrof’ons 

A.U.C. 

Ah I'rbr I'omliJu, from the 

C.S.l. 

Coiiiivinii'ii of the Star (*r India. 


(Glas.o.iw). 


biiiMiin; of Itouio (7.'):3 n.c.). 

c. r. 

Cert ificate*! 'IVaclier. 

F.G.S. 

Fellow of Ch'olo'iical Soci* tv. 

A.V. 

Art!llrr^\ Voiiiiit 

(’iMt. 

Cuninl III*- |n**'.s*Mit iimuth. 

F.K.Q.C.l 

M. 

A.V. 

Aullinri.>< (IV* rsion(»f 1 lie Bible. 

Cut. 

lliin*lr*-d weight. 

I''e!loxv of tli*^ Kiii-t’s and 

A.\. 

Axiom. 

(1 

/>• It, dolof e, eras*’. 


Queen's C'lille^e of Bliysician.M 

H.A. 

Luniihmixus Art i am, Bachelor 

n.c. 

//if ('((ji", lr«*ni the beginning. 


Ml Irelaml. 


of Arts. 

i).(h 

District of Columbia. 

FI. 

l-'loruit, floLin.-died. 

Jkirl. or 

Bt. Ban met. 

H.C.L. 

Doctoi of (’ivil i,aw. 

Fla. 

Flori<l:i. 

B.C. 

Before ( 'irist 

D.l). 

T)*)(*tor of l>ivinity. 

F.F.S. 

Fellow of tin* Linnaan Society. 

13.C.L. 

Bachelor of Civil Laiv, 

l>cg. 

Ilcgrcc of l^atMinle, and Longi* 

F.AF 

Field-nmrslifil. 

13. IX 

Baeliclo'' of l)i villi - , . 

i- 

tu'lc. 

F.o. 

Fiel.l-otlie*'!-. 

B.h 

Bacln-t . of Lavv.s. 

Del. 

Delaware. 

F.o.B. 

1' le*' on tioard. 

7?//. 

Bill ofl.-iding. 

Belt. 

])< lintcirif, *lrcw (it). 

F.I’. 

Firt•-]lln,L^ 

B.M. 

Bachelor of .Medicine. 

Di'p. 

J)cpiity, De{virtiiicnt. 

Ju i aroti'i, by the /<raci‘of G*>d. 

F.B.S. 

Fellow of riiilologieal Soci*.*ty. 

B.M. 

British iMu.seum. 

H.G. 

F.R.A.S. 

Fellovx iif (lie Ko.\ al Ast roimm- 

Bp. 

Bi.sho]). 

Bachelor of Science. 

1».L. 

Ih-puty Ia*'iitcnant. 


ieal ; *if the Royal Asiatic 

B.8c. 

D.Lil. 

Doctor of Lit-erature. 


Society. 



ABBTIEVTATIONS 


F.R.C.r. Fellow of the Iloyal College of 
IMiysiciaus. 

F. ll.C.ft. Fellow of lioyitl College of Surgeona. 

F.U.C.S.K. - Ktlinlmrgh. 

F.U.G.a. Fellow of the Royal GooKoaphi- 
cal Society. 

F.H.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E. — - ' E(linl)iir;,'h. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the Soeiety of Anti- 
fpmries, or of Arts.' 

F.S.H. Fellow of Slutistieal Society. 

F. Z.S. Fellow f»f Z(»oloijieal Society. 

Oa. or (reo. Geor^^ia. 

G. H. Gr<*al. Hritaiu. 

O.C.n. Grarwl Gross of the Hath. 

G.C.L.H. Graiul Cross of the Legion of 

Honour. 

a.C.M.a. Grand Cross of St 3fichael and 
St George. 

G.C.S.r. Grand (.'loss of the Star of 
India. 

Gk. or Gr. (Ireek. 

G. r.O. General Fost-ofUeo. 

H. R.M. Jlis or Her Hritannie Ma.i(‘sty. 

H.E.l.C.S.Hon. Fast India (Jo.’s Service. 
H.G. Horse Guards. 

H.l.H. Ills Imperial Highness. 

H.M.S. His or Her Majesty’s Service, 
or Ship. 

H.P. Horse- jiower. 

H.R. House of Re]>resei)tnt.ives. 

If.H.H. His or Her Royal Highness. 

ll.S.H. His Serene Hi^dnu■ss. 

la. Iowa. 


lb. or I bid. Jhult m, in the same place. 

Id. 

Jilnn, the same. 

i.c. 

Id e^s^ tliat is. 

I.H.S. 

For the Greek capitals THi', 
the llr.st three letters of 
IHi'OTi'j Jesus; erroneously 
.supposed to Im [rsns 
iiiuin Sulivtor, JesUS tin* 
Saviour of men. 

III. 

llliuois. 

Imp. 

Imjuralor, Emperor; Imixrial. 

Incog. 

/«r()f//M'fn (Ital.), unknown. 

In.l. 

Indiana. 

Ind. Ter. 

Indian Territory. 

Inf. 

Infnt, Iklow. 

l.N.Il.I. 

htois N(tzurt'nn!i Ilex Indivorum, 
Jesus of Nazareth, king of 
lln* Jews. 

Inst. 

f)istitnU'{nvii.'^e), Instant, (T the 
pre.s<‘nt mniith; Institule. 

Inv. 

designe<W it ). 

I.O.G.T. 

Indeiieudeuf. Or<l<T <'f G<j(»il 
Temnlai’s. 

1.0,0. F. 

V — Gdd fellows. 

1.0, IJ. 

1 owe you. 

l.P.D. 

In Vro'sf'iitio Douiinfirmn, in 
presi’pee. of the, Ijords (nf 
Si'ssimi), Kdinl.mrgh. 

I.T. 

Idaho Territory. 

I.T. 

Iiirliaii Territory. 

It. 

Italian. 

J.C. 

.Inris Couitultns, Jurisconsult. 

Jno. 

John. 

J.P. 

Justice of the Peace. . 

J.U.D. 

Juris Clriusiiur Doetor, Dixdor 
both of Civil and of Canon 
Law. 

Kan. 

Kansas. 

K.R. 

K?iig]it of the Rath, 

K.C. 

King’s Counsel, 

K.C.IL 

Knight (.'ommander of (he 
. Ratli. 

K.C.II. 

Knight Commander of the 
Order of Hanover. 

K.C.M.G. Knight (Joiiimunder (»f St 
Miehael an<l StGe<irge. 

Ken. or 

Ky. Keiitneky. 

K.G. 

Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.C. 

.1 the Grand Croa.s. 

K.G.C.H. 

Knight. Grand Cr<jss of ! hi* 
Rath. 

K.G.F. 

Knight of the Golden Fleece. 

K.ll. 

II Hanover. 

kilo. 

Kilogruinnie. 

K.L.II. 

Knight of Legion of Honour. 

K.M. 

1, M.ilta. 

Kilt, or 

Ivt- Knieht. 

K.P. 

Knight of St Patrick. 

.K.T. 

.f the Thistle. 

L.A. 

T>‘iw Agent. 

L.A. 

Literate in Arts. 

Ut. 

Lt'itin ; Igititude. 

Lb. 

Lihru, pound. 

L.C. 

Lowercase (in printing). 

L.D. 

r.<uly Day. 

L.D.S. 

Licentiate in Dental Surgery. 


L.I. 

Long Island ; Light Infantry. 

Linn. 

LiniueAn. 

L.1..A. 

Igidy LiRu-ate in Arts. 

LL.IL 

Legnvi Baa'dloureus, Rachelor 
of L.aw'.s (the plural heiiig 
denoted by the itouble I/). 

LL.D. 

Legmn UocUn'y Doctor of Iaws. 

Loc. cit. 

LorocitafOy ill the place quoted. 

r.ong. 

Lo.lgitilde. 

Lo<j. 

fo'/niftir, s|M'aks. 

Lou. or 

Ia. Louisiana. 

h. R.C. P. 

Liceiiii.iie of the Royal College 
of Physieians. 

r..R.c.p.i 

— - Edinburgh. 

L.R.C.S. 

I.ici Titiate of the Royal t'ollege 
of Surgi ‘1 ms. 

Ji.S. 

f,iie()M;//7b‘, Hie j.lace of the, seal. 

L.S.A. 

JJeentinle of (lu* Society of 
Ajiothc caries. 

L..S.U. 

Lihnr, SufiUiy Deiufrii, pounds, 
shillings, ]iem*e. 

LX.X. 

Septuagiut \ersiou (70). 

M. 

Millr, a thousaml ; Monsieur. 

M.A. 

Moij i'<ter A rti nm , Master of Arts. 

Mass. 

Massaehusel ts. 

M.R. 

Psieheloi* of Medicine. 

M.C. 

Meiiilu r of Congress ; Master of 
(.’eriliioiiie.s. 

M.C.C. 

Marylebone Cricket Club. 

M.D. 

Midiriiiic lutctoi'y Doctor of 
.Medicine, 

Md. 

Maryland. 

Mdlle. 

.Mad emoi.se He. 

Me. 

Maine. 

M.F.. 

Methodist Episcopal. 

Mem. 

MnnentOy Remember. 

M.F.IL 

Master of Fox-bounds. 

M.I.C.E. 

Member of (he liastilutc of (’ivil 
Engineers. 

:Rieh. 

Mi<-hig:iu. 

Miuu. 

.Minnesota. 

Miss. 

Mi.^sis'.Ijipi, 

M.L.A. 

Member of Legislative Assi iu- 
bly. 

M.L.C. 

Member of Legislative Council. 

MM. 

Messieurs. 

Mine. 

Madame. 

Mo. 

Missouri. 

M.P. 

Meudier of Parliament. 

M.P.S. 

Memlier of the Philologieal (or 
Pharm:iceuti<*al ) Society. 

M.R.A.S. 

Member of the Royal Ai'udemy 
ot Seieiiees. 

.M.R.C.P. 

Memberof the Royal College of 
Pin sieians. 

.M.R.C..S. 

Member ol the Royal College of 
• tSurgeoiiS. 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Member of (he Royal Cidlegc of 
\i terinar\ Surgeons. 

M.R.l. 

Meinliev of Royal Institution. 

M.R.l.A. 

Memlier of Royal IrisluVeuileiuy. 

MS. 

.Mauuseript. 

MSS. 

.Manuscripts. 

:\i.T. 

Moidaiia Territory. 

Mus.Rnc. 

, Jtaclielor of Music!. 

]Mus.Doc. 

, M usir/r DiH-tui'y Doctor (>f Music. 

.V. 

North. 

N.A. 

North ,\meri<-a. 

N.R. 

North Hritaiu ; NewPruuswick. 

N.R. 

Nnio hi „r, mark wc’ll ; obseive. 

N.C. 

North (^irolma. 

N.D. 

No date. 

x\.E. 

N'i*av Kn, gland. 

Xeh. 

Nebra.'ika. 

Nelli, con. .VrwtRic omf radiant ey no one 
contradicting. 

Ni*v. 

Nevada. 

.N.F. 

Ni-wfoundlaud. 

N.Il. 

New HauHisliiro. 

N.J. 

New Jersey. 

N.M. 

Now Mexicai. 

N.O. 

N'ew Orleans. 

.Vo. 

.Vi/acf’/'o, Number. 

N.P. 

Notary Public; New Provi- 
dence. 

N.S. 

New St .vie ; Nova Scotia. 

New South Wales. 

N.S.W. 

.V.T. 

New Testament. 

N.W.T. 

N< u’t h - west Terri 1 ory. 

N.y. 

New York. 

N.Z. 

New Zealand. 

N. &(2. 

NBtes ami Queries. 

O. 

Ohio. ■» 


Oil account of. 

Ob. 

ffbiity died. 

O.H.G. 

Old High German. 

O.K, 

for, All Correct. 
l»er cent. 

f>!o 

O.P. 

Out of jirint. 


Op. cit. 

Ojyre citatOy in the w'ork quoted. 

Or. 

Oregon. 

O.S. 

Old Style. 

O.H.R. 

Order of Si Benedict. 

O.T. 

Old Testament.. 

Oxon. 

(ixoniensiSy of Oxford. 

(Jz. 

Ounce. 

P. 

Presiilent ; Professor. 

Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

P.C. 

JTivy Councillor; Police Con- 
stable. 

P.C.S. 

Principal Clerk of Session. 

P.E. 

I’rotestant Ejiiseopal. 

P.E.I. 

Prince Kdwaid Island. 

IV nil. 

Pennsylvania. 

Per ann. 

I'er annuniy by (he year. 

Per cent. 

Per eenfuiiiy by the hundred. 

Ph.I). 

Philottoithio?. iloctor, Doctor of 
I'liilo.sojihy. 

Pliila. 

Philadelphia. 

Pinx. 

Pin.rif, painted (it). 

P.M. 

Post Aferidiem, after noon. 

P.M. 

J'ost ,\fnrtrtny after death. 

P.M.G. 

postmaster-general. 

P.o. 

Post.'Ottlee. 

P.O.O. 

Post-ollU'c order. 

P].. 

Pages. 

P.P. 

Parish priest. 

P.P.C. 

Povr prniilre cono>\ to take 
leave ; lo say goml-bye. 

P.P.S. 

Post seri})t additional. 

P.R. 

Prize-rmg; Pmdo Rieo, 

P.R.A. 

I’resideiit of Royal Academy. 

P.R.l.R.A. 

Presiib-nt of (lie. Royal Insti- 
tute of British Archilects. 

Pro. 

Professional. 

I tern. 

Pin ff'iii iKii'i , for Hu (im 


Proiiiito, in Hie ue> idh. 

P. R.S. 

President of Hie Ro\:il S'leiety. 

P.S. 

J’lhsf ^ri ijitiiiii, Po.-it.-iCnpt . 

P.T.t). 

IMease turn over. 

J\ iS: O. 

I'eniiisular and Oriental Co. 

Q. 

(^uery or (Question. 

Q.R. 

(Queen's Reueh. 

Q.<b 

(Queen's Counsel. 

Q.E.D. 

fjeod emt drmov.-^tiauduin, 
nliieh was to be demon- 
strated. 

Q.E.F. 

erot ftirUndnin, which 
wa.^ (o be d. me. 

Q.M.G. 

()uarlevmas(i r-geiieral. 

7.S. 

iniiiii(iiii) enoug.h. 

Q.S. 

QUi.irler Si‘s,sjoiis. 

q. V. 

(^hii„l I'nlr, wliieh .'.ee. 
i(i5aumnr. 

R. 

R. 

/’/'(7//e(in preseri])t ions'), Take. 

R. 

Iii\i itv },'<■< fi Id 1, King 01 ' Queen. 

R.A. ' 

Itoyal .Academician ; Royal 
Artillery. 

R.A.M. 

Royal Aea<lemy of Music. 

R.C.P. 

Rn>al (.’ollege of Preceptors. 

R.F.. 

Royal Engineers. 

Rep. 

Representative ; Repulilic. 

R.H.A. 

Itoyal floise .\rldler>. 

R.Il.G. 

l{o\ al Horse Guards. 

R.T. 

Rhode Island, 

R.LP. 

I'aiiiirncol ill Pace, May he rest 
in iK'uee. 

R.M. 

Ro\al Marines; Royal Mail. 

U.M.A. 

Royal Marine Artillery. 

R.M. L.I 

. Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

H.M.S. 

Royal Mail Steamer. 

U.N. 

Royal Navy. 


R.S,^. Royal Sct.ttish Academi<*iaii. 
R.S. E. Royal Soei< ty of iiJdinburgh. 
ll.S.L. Royal Soen-ty of London. 

H.S..M. R<iyal School of .Mines. 

R.S.O. Railway Suh-otlice. 

R.S.V.F. lU\nnvh‘Z sil rows fihut, Please 
reply. 

R.V. Revis(‘d V'ersion of the, lliVle. 

R. V. Ititle N'oluntcers. 

l{y. Ituilway. 

S. South; Saint; Seconds. 

S. Am. South America. 

Sc. Srilia't, namely. 

Sc. eugrave<l (it). 

S.O. South Carolina. 

Sc. D. Doctor of Science. 

Sen. Senator; Senior. 

S.J. Stadety of Jesus (Order of the 
Je.siiits). 

S.L. •Solicitor at Haw. 

S.M. Sa Mfijestv, Jlis or Her Mj^jeaty. 
S.i». Sim jn'ole, Without ottspring. 
L.l’.C.A. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Aniiuals. 

S.P.C.K. Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 



ABD ABBKJATrON 


8.P.G. 

Society for tho Propagaf.iou of 

U.8.A. 

ITnited States (»f Anmrioa ; 

W.S. 

Writer to t he Sigmd (Scotland ). 

S.P.Q.H. 

the Go.Hpel. 

Seu-nti/Jt FopnlH-fif/iia Tifmunins, 

U.S.C. 

Unit(?il suites Army. 

Unitetl Slates of Colombia. 

W.T. 

AV.Wi. 

AVashington rerritory. 

AVest A’irgiiiia. 

Tli(i Hdiiian senafeaud pcoph*. 

IJ.S.N. 

United Sliites Navy. 

W’y.T. 

Wyoming 'I’erritory. 

8(1. 

Scquunfi, the following. 

i:.s.8. 

United .States Ship. 

Xmas. 

Christmas. 'I’lie letter X lias 

8(1(1. 

-S'gr/Kc/in’a, the. following (plural). 

ij. r. 

Utah Territory. 


the same form as the Creek 

8.8. 

8en‘w sU'aiiu'r. 

Lit sup. 

Uf. .'tniira, as aln)ve. 


letter X (Chi ), tlie lirst letter 
of Christ’s name. 

S.8.C. 

Solicitor heforo tho Supreme 

V. 

re/'.'? again.st.. 



Courts (Scollaml). 

V.A. 

t5rder of Victt»ria and Albert. 

Xtian. 

Christian. 

S.T.P. 

Saci'fr, Thenl'iifhr Prn/cHsor, I’ro- 

Va. 

Virginia. 

Ye, Yt. 

The, Thai . (This use of Y origin- 

Sup. 

S. V. 

fessor of Tiieology. 

Stiiira, Above. 

S)il> rorc, under such and such 

V.C. 

V. D.M. 

Vi(?t.oria Cross ; Vice-chancellor ; 
Viee-cttnstil. 

J'erhi Dt’i Preach(‘r of 

ale(l in tin* Anglo-Saxon ehar- 
;u;t(‘r efinivalenl, in .sound 

to tlie mod(‘rn th. 

T.C.D. 

a h(*ad. 

Trinity Colh'ge, Dublin. 

V.(l. 

the Wor.1 of find. 

Viiar-geinral. 

Y.M.C.A. 

Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
t ion. 

IVnii. 

Tennessee. 

Vi/. 

Viihjii'ft, t(» wit; namely. 

y.w.c.A. 

A'(/img AA^>men’s do. 

T(*inp. 

Tnnpiire, in the. tinn* of. 

V.l*. 

Vice-president. 

Yr. 

Younger. 

T(^x. 

Tt'xas. 

V.lt. 

Victnrift I'nii //<f,Qu{‘(‘ii Viel.<>ria. 

• A’ , Cp-’. 

Kf, ami. 

T.O. 

Telegraph Ofllee; Turn ovir. 

\.ii.r. 

M M I ntpvrntrix 

iVe. 

A7 cd’trrct, and tin* i‘est. 

CJ.K. 

Uriite(l Kingdom. 


ami Empress), 

4tn. 

l^uarto. 

UK.. 

lllimn (iiicnsi'), in the las!. 

V..S. 

Vi‘l i rinary 8argc«)n. 

.Sv<». 

Of fa VO. 

U.P. 

Mlolllh. 

vt. 

Vermont. 

C 

Diioib'eimo. 

Unite! 1 ITosbyterian. 

w.r. 

W'esi Imlie.s. 

Pound (money). 

Dollar. 

U.8. 

Unit(;d suites; United Service. 

AVis. 

W'iscoiisin. 

.s 


Abrt si ^^nifics ill Aniliic ‘slave’ or ‘servant,’ and 
enters, alon^^ with the name of (iod, into the com- 
position of many proper names ; as Alid-Allali, 
‘servant of (iod;’ Ahd el-Ka<ler, ‘servant of the 
mi'^'hty (f ()<!,’ ^:c. So Khoit in flehrew and Syriac. 

Abd-cl-Kader« proncriy Si( li-el -H adj i- A 1 h 1 -cl - 
Kader-lded-Mahiddin, tlie famous heroin tlie^^reat 
Al;jCerian stru;;;'le with tlie French, was horn at 
Mascara in 1S07. A scion of a ])riestly house that 
traced its pedi«jjree to tlie califs of tlie linea«^(^ of 
Fatima, he was carefullv edin'ated, and early suc- 
ceeded to tlu^ hit’ll inlluence Indd hy his father 
amon<^^ his countrymen. Ifis public career he^^^•ul 
at the time of the conquest of Algiers hy the 
French. No sooner w’as the power of the Turks 
hroken, than the Arah trilies of the ]>rovince of 
Oran eh'cteil him as their (unir. He thus found 
liiinsedf the leailm* of the comhined tribes in their 
atlempl; to (dieek the ^rowin^^ powau* of Franci* 
in Northern Africa, and he‘»an that Ion;; strnj^«^:lo 
with the French, which ho W'aj^ed with such 
marvellous perseverance and strate<;ic, skill, from 
1S.T2 to 1>^47. Oftmi defeated, he appoari'd soon 
after at the head ot new’ troops, ami hallleil tlie 
enmny hy his marvellous rapidity. In iS.’H, ho 
compelled (loneral Ih'smiehels to reeo^niso Ids 
authority in a treaty, and meantime his inthience 
spread whhdy anionjjj llm tribes of the interior. 
Hostilities soon broke out a^^uin, and in dune 
(lS,*k5) he iiillicteo a severe defeat on a larire 
French army at Hakta. Spite, howevm-, of his 
ln*roisni, he was crushed hy overpowering force, 
and compelled, iifler a jirolracted strn^r^le, to take 
vefiij^e in Morocco. Hero ho succcedeil in » 4 :ettin<^ 
up a sort of ernsado apiiiist the enemies of Islam ; 
hut l»ii;;oaud's decisive victory at Isly in 1S44, 
ol>li;;ed the sultan of ^^orocco to ^dve nji the cause* 
of Abd-el-Kailer, thou^^h he could not prevent his 
warlike subjects from sympathy ami soim* 

support to the bravo champion of tJieir faith. 
His own security soon obliged the sultan to 
oYipose him actively, ami at lenj^th Ahd-el-Kader 
wais forced, after a darinj^ hut unsuccessful attack 
on the Moorisli canqi, to ndreat into the territory 
of .\l<;eria, where he had to surreiidor to (ieneral 
Lamoriciere, Deoenihcr 2*2, 1S47. Ho was sent 
with his family to Frouice, whore he UvcmI in 
honourahlo captivity, until liberated in 1852 hy 
Louis Napoleon. tfe afterwards resided succes- 
sively in liron.ssa in Asia Minor, Constantino]»le, 
and linally Dmiiast-us. Fnjoyin^^ a French pen- 
.sioii of 10:),()0<> fivn ‘s, he sjicnt his leisure in 
the compiisitimi of i work of a reUp^ioiis, philoso- 
phical cli,.«,racti.‘r, which was translated in 1858, 
under I ho tith*. Rappel a VhitfJlitjod : .Im* d 
VhuUffeirjit. He was of j^^rcat service to the cause 
of hnmanity during the Syrian massacres of 1800, 
and for this w'as docorat-ed by Naiioloon^III. with 


the (hand (’ross of the Legion of Honour. In 1805 
he visited Paris and Fhiglaml, and w’as at the Parts 
Kxhihition in 1807. He died at Damascus, 20th 
May 1885. 

Allde/l*a« a towm W'hich stood on the south const 
of ancient 4'hraeia, to the east of the river Nestus. 
(.’oloniscd hy the inhahitants of Teos in 541 n.f\, 
it aftcrw’ards came iimlc.r the power of Athens, 
and W'as a free town under the Homans. Although 
the hirthplaee of such distiiigiiislieil men as the 
Y>hilosophers Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxaichns, 
nnd the historian Heentams, Alxlera was the 
(iotham of antiquity, and Aliderite a [iroverldnl 
name for a simpleton. 

AllllicSltilHl, the resignation of an olfico, gene- 
rally the. olliee of ruler or sovert'ign, is rarely <lue to 
pure preference of a private station, hut is generally 
the result of vexation ami disappointment. It was 
from being w’oaried with dominion, that Diocletian 
abdicated (505 A.D. ). (.’hristina of Sw’eden retired 
from the tlirone ( 1054) out of preference for the free- 
dom of private lih*, hut wished still to exercise tho 
rights of a .sovi'reign. (diaries V. laid dow’ii the 
crown ( 1550) chielly from ill-health, hut partly, too, 
because Ids great schemes had failed. I^liilin V. of 
Spain did so (1724) in a lit of melancholy, Imt rc- 
snmctl it on the death of liis son. Louis I»ona]iarte 
resigned tin; crown of Holland (1810), because he 
would not consent to treat that country as a pro- 
vince of h' ranee. ('hailes-lMumarincI of Sardinia 
retin'd from the throne in 1802, not finding himself 
equal to the crisis ; and tlie same was the case with 
Victor-Knimaniieljn 1821. \Villiam 1. of tlic Netli- 
erlands resigned (ISIO), as his yiolicy had heeome 
im]M)s>ihle from tin* Inrn of alVairs in Helgiuni. 
Foreign force compelled the abdication of Augustus 
of Polainl (1701), and later, tliat of Stanislaus 
Leszczyiiski (1755) and of Pojiiatowski (1705); as 
well as that of Cliarles IV. of Spain ( 1808), and of 
Napoleon { 1814 and 1815 ). Insurrections have lieen 
a freifuent cause of ahdicatituis. In Frigland, we 
Inive tlie compulsory abdication of Kichard ll. 
(1500); in Scotland, that of Mary at Lochlevcn 
(1507). Mmlerii times have seen Pharles X. 
(I8.5t)) and Lonis-Philij>pe (1848) retire before the 
storm of rexohition, xvithont tlie conditions tliey 
ma.<hr being regardcil ; have seen, too, the abdica- 
tion of Ferdinand of Austria (1848), of Louis of 
Havaria( 1818), of (’harles-AIhert of Sardinia ( 1S40), 
of Amadeus of Sjiaiii (1875), and of Prince Alex- 
ander of Ihilgaria ( 1880). 

Ill eome countries, the king can abdicate when- 
ever he [ileases ; liut in Erighaiul, the constituUoual 
relation hetw’een the crow’ii and the nation being of 
the nature of a contract, the king or queen, it is 
coiishhnvd, cannot abdicate without tin* i;onsent of 
parliament. It is, however, said that the king 
docs abdicate, or, to speak piTliaps more correctly, 
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an .abdication tnay be prcsunicd and acted on by 
the people, if his conduct politically ^nd overtly 
is inconsistent With, an<l subvcrsivi* of, the syateiu 
of constitutional government, of which the quali- 
fied mon.arcliy of liis oflic-c* forms part. Thus, in 
the case of James II., it was disputed whether 
the king h.ad ‘alidicated’ or ‘deserted.* the 
conference between the two Houses of Parliament 
previous to the passing of the statute which 
settled the crown on William III., it would ajmear 
that the word ‘alnlioated’ was advisedly useu in- 
stead of ‘ deserted ’ — the meaning, it is "presumed, 
being that James lia<l not only deserted his oHiee, 
hut that hy his .acts ami deeds, of which the said 
desertion formed part, he lia<l, iii vi('w of the con- 
stitution, ceased to have right to the throne. From 
this it may ho infeiTed that abdication was con- 
sidered to h.avc a twofold jiolitioal sigiiilication, 
involving maladministration as well as desertion. 
The Seoteh Convention, hoAve\'er, more vigorously 
and distinctly resolved tliat King James ‘had 
forfeited the crown, and the throne was become 
vacant.’ 

Abdo'inoil* The trunk of the human body is 
divided hy the diaphr.agm into two cavities — the 
ui)por being the thoiax or chest, ami tlio lower, the 
abdomen or belly. l>(»th the cavity and the viscera 



Organs of tliv Chest and Abdomen : 


A, n, lungs; C. lieart; ()(), dinphragni ; P, liver; Q, gall- 
bladder; 11, a, stomach; T U V, <'olun; W, W, small 

intestines. 

it cont.airis are included in the tmin abdomen. It is 
subdivided into two parts, the abdomen ja'opcr^ and 
tlie 7 ;«/e/.v, or ba.siri. Tlie former contains the liver, 
pancreas, spleen, .and kidneys, as well as the 
stomach, small intestine, .and large intestine or 
colon ; the latter, tbe lowest p;».rt of the cavity, 
contains the lower bowel or rectum, the urin.ary 
bladder, and internal t)rgous of generation. The 
alHlomen is lined hy a serous nioiiihraue, the j)eri- 
toneuin, which is folded over the viscera, allowing 
them a (.ertaiii freetlom of movement, but keeping 
them in their proj>er relations to e.aeh other. For 
tho^ jmrpose of making accurate reference to the 
position of the contained organs, the abdomen 


is artificially divided externally by two 
horizontal lines into three principal zonea — the 
u])per, the nfuldle, and the lower. Tliesc are .again 
Buhdivitle*! hy two vertical lines into nine areas — 
the three lateral divisions nt)oii either 8i<le being 
named from .above downwarrls, the hyi)ochondriac, 
hiiiihar, and iliac regions respectively ; while the 
names (uug.astric, nmhilical, ami hypogastritr, are 
.applied nom above downwards to the three mesial 
areas. 

AiiDOMKN, in Entomology, the ])Osterior of the 
throe parts into wliich the body of an insect is 
divided. Hce INSECT. 

Ablluctioil* In the older systems of law, 
abduction iiioaiit the unlawful t.aking away of .a 
free person, or of a slave belonging to another. 
Thus, the buying of a free i)ers()n was piinish.ahlc 
hy the criminal haw of Home under tlie name of 
plaefitnn^ which is still ii.scd in Scotl.'uid for the 
theft of chihlron. Substantially, however, in 
modern times, abduction, except in tlie .speci.al cases 
of voters and witnesses, is conliiieil to the case of 
women ami children. In Enghand, Kidnaj[tp(raj{i \.\. ) 
inclmles the theft of any jierson, hut is more jmi 
jiorly applied to the taking away lieyond tlie seas — 
whereby the person loses tlie protection of his own 
laws. For tliis the teolmical term in Scotland i.s 
.abduction. In England, abduction technically 
means the t.aking away of a woman either against 
her own will, or (in the case of a woman under the 
age of 21 ) against the wall of her jiarents or guar- 
dians. 'I'he eommon forms of the crime are delincd 
' in the Criminal Law Consolidation A<'t, ISdl. AVherc 
the woman is taken hv force or fr.'iml w itli a view" 
to marriage or seduction, the heavy penalty of four- 
teen years’ ])enal servitude may he iiiHicled, ■with the 
forfeiture of the husband's i)ro|)i‘rty rights, if mar- 
riage lias taken jdaco. Tlie mere abduction of an 
unmarried girl umler lb from her ]>}i rents or gnar- 
dian.s, is juinishahle hy tw o years’ imprisonment ; .and 
umler the Criminal Law Amemlment. Act, 1S8C, 
such taking of a girl under 18 with a view to sediie- 
lioii meets with the same ]mnishm(arc, proviilcd 
there w"as no reason to su]>j)ose tlie girl vvas above 
18. I’mler tlie same Aet, the detention of any 
woman or girl ngninst jici' irid for inqiroiKU* pur- 
poses, meets with the same jiuriishinent ; tlio com- 
mon ease lieing that clotlies are w itliheld from girls 
w ho desire to l<‘ave im 2 jro]>cr houses. The abduc- 
tion of a married woman is, under an old Knglish 
statute, separately punishable hy twai ye.ars’ inipri.s- 
oiimeiit and line. The .aliductioii of children under 
14 is teelinic.ally know n in England as cliihl-stcaling, 
ami is jiimish.ahle hy fourteen years’ penal servitude 
as a varxitnnm. The mother of a child, or the 
father of a hastar«l, is in no ca.se chargeable with 
the oll'enoe. (Generally, the oll'ence of aliduction is 
more often committed by decoying and fraudulent 
arts tli.an hy force. In Scotland, the rdagimn is 
more comprehensive than the English eliild-stoaliiig, 
as it aiqilies to all cases of children under puherty, 
w'h.atcvcr the motive may ho. 

In the Lnited States, abduction is the taking and 
carrying away of a child, a w.ard, a w'ife, &c. by 
fraud, jiersuasion, or o])en violom^o. Every one who 
Lakes awaiv any female under the age of 18 years 
from her father, mother, guardian, or other person 
having the leg.al charge of her person, without 
her consent for the purpose of prostitution, is 
guilty of a felony. The gist of the oflcnce is the 
enticing and carrying away. In abduction for the 
purpose of marriage, it is not necessary to use 
physical force or violence, nor is it any defence 
that the abductor really believed, or had reason to 
believe, the girl to be over 16. A child under 
the age of 14 years is incapable of giving her 
consent. Abduction throughout the United States 
is a felony, and punished oy fine, in some states, 
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not exceeding ton tliousand dollars, and by separ- 
ate or solitary conliiieinent at labour for a period 
not exceeding twenty-fiv(' years. 

For the abduction of voters, see Tarli ament. 

Abcl-lll-Axiz* the thirty-second sultan of the 
Ottoman Turks, Avas born Februaiy 9, 1S30, and 
succeeded bis brotlier, Abd-ul-Medji<l, in 1861. At 
lirst be slioAved binisclf liberal-minded and oj)en to 
'western ideas. But the promise of economy and re- 
form Avas illusory, ami ere long tlui sultan V»egan to 
spend vfist sums on bis army, the embellishment of 
bis capital, on hunting, and (»n costly journeys. 
Sjdte of this, reforms Avere long ho2)ed for, especially 
after bis visit to Western Euroi»e in 1867. Bis 
government bad great diilieulties to contend Avith 
in the Cretan insurrection, the struggle of Uoumania 
and Servia for full autonomy, and linally the out- 
break of Mohammedan fanaticism. In 1871 the 
sultan strove to get the succession settled upf)n bis 
son, instead of bis nephcAv IMiirad in acconlance Avith 
Turkish custom, lie next entered into intrigm‘S 
Avith Russia, and jdunged ever into deei»er iinancial 
diilieulties, Avhile his stui)i<l inisgovernment alien- 
ated the provinces, ami Ie<l, in 187.5, to risings in 
Bosnia, ller/egovina, and Bulgaria, At hist a con - 
si)iracy forced him to dismiss his minister, and next 
to abdicate the throne, 30th May 1876. Four days 
later, the unhappy sultan Avas fouml dead, it is 
almost certain by foul play. 

Abd-lll-Latifi a celebrated Arabian Avritcr, Avas 
born at llagdad in 1162. .By Avay of education be 
committed to memory the Koran, the chi(*f poets, 
and not a fcAv grammatical treatises. J'o conijdete 
his culture be i)eto(dc himself to Damascus, Avbcrc 
the famous Saladin bad gatlioro<l round him the 
most learned men of the time. 11c tlicn settled in 
Egypt for some years, and taught medicine and 
philosophy at Cairo; he afteiAvards lectured iit 
Damascus. Tfis numenms works Avero iiiaiiily on 
medicine; but his best-knoAvn book is a valuable 
descri])tivc Avork oji E(jj/pi, translated into Latin by 
White (O.xford, 1800), and into French bv De Sacy 
(1810). Be died at Bagdad in 1231, on liis way to 
Mecca. 

Abd-iiMllcdjid, the (Jrand Sultan, aars born 
23d April 1823, an<l succeeded bis father, IMahmud 
IT., in 1839. The Turkish empire Avas then in a 
very dangerous position. Its ailny bad boon 
defeated and dispersed by the Egyptians in the 
battle of Misib, and there aauis nothing to binder 
the victorious Ibrahim Pasha from atlvancing on 
(5)nstantin<)j)le, Avhere a larg(? party Averc faA'our- 
able to tln5 Eg;N’ptian power under Mehemet Ali. 
Bad it not been for the intervention of the Christian 
poAvers, the house of Dthman Avas lost. The treaty 
of 1840, from Avhicli France kept aloof, obliged 
Mehemet Ali to submit; and the treaty of 
1841, to Avhich France .su>)se(pieiitly adhered, 
settled securely the future depoiiderit relation of 
Egy]d to Turkey. TIjc sultan, on the advice of 
lleshid 1’a.sha, proceede*! in the path of reform 
begun by bis father, and by the famous hattl-shcrif 
of November 3, 1839, promised equal protection 
to all bis subjoi f s irrespective of their creed. 
Numerous reforms follnwed, but many of bis 
decrees had but little effect, as the sultan lacked 
energy both of body and mind. Be acted a chival- 
rous part in 1850in refusing, at the risk of losing 
his throne, to give up Kossuth and the other politi- 
cal refugees to the menaces of Russia ami Austria, 
and he had a sjteciallv diflicult part to play during 
the Avar Avith Itussi.t 1854 -56), and the diplomatic 
negotiati('’'s conse<|uont to it. Froift this time, the 
sultan sunk into unAA'orthy imlolence, and alloAved 
public jitfairs to <lrift into financial ruin, until be 
entirely lost the affection of bis subjects. He died 
25th June 1801. 


n 
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Abd-lir-Rahmail* sultan of Fc/ and Morocco, 
born 1778* snccee<lod bis uncle in 1823. Bis first 
four years of rule Avere occupied in quelling in- 
surrections. Next, some danger to tlic state 
of Morocco Avas tbi-eatoned by tlie refusal of 
AiLstria to i)ay the tribute for safety against 
pirates; but the sultan Aviseiy adjusted the dis- 
pute by relinqiiisbing this sort of blackmail, 
<)rmerly levied by Morocco on Euroi>ean sliips 
in the Mediterranean. Tlie religious Avar under 
Abd-el-Kader against flie French in Algeria in- 
Aa^lvcd the sultan in its movements ; but was 
couchided by the battle of Isly (1844), and the 
subsequent mediation of England. The i)iratical 
habits of bis subjects brought Abd-ur-Rabinan to 
the brink of Avar Avitli more than one Eunq>ean 
state. Be died in 18.59. - The same nanu*, also 
spelt Abd-al-Rabman and Abd-cr-Rahman, is the 
name of Ibc iirst Dinmiad calif of Cordova (755* 
788). See (1\LIF, OmMIAHES, also ArCrHANISTAN. 

AbcccMiariailS, a small sect among the Ana- 
baptists in (h'rniany in the Kith century, noted for 
their dislike to Itia ruing. They 1 bought it best not 
even to learn to read, as a knoAvledgc of the Scrip- 
tures Avas all that Avas necessary, and this Avjis 
comiminicated by the Boly Spirit direct to the 
believer A\ithont the medium of the Avritten word. 

A Becket, Thomas. See Becket. 

A Bcckctt, (ilLREKT AliHOTT, born in London, 
9tb January 1811, and educated at Westminster 
ScbcMil, in 1841 Avas called to the bar, in 1849 be- 
came a met rojK)litan })oH<‘e magistrate, and died at 
Boulogne, 30th August 1856. Besides Avriting for 
Punchy the 'J'i}nes, the Momiiuj Jlcrald, and tlie 
HI ust rated Enrs, he Avas author of Qvizziolotju of 
the Jlriiidt iJrama^ The Ctmtic lllarkstonry and 
Comic Histories of England and Rome, the second 
illustrated hy Cruikshank, (he last two by Leech. 

Abel (from the Bch. ‘ breath’), the second 

son of Adam, AA’as, according to the atronnt in 
(Genesis, slain bA" his older brother Cain, jealous 
becanso bis otlenng bad been roj(‘ctod by .lebovah, 
and Aliel’s accepted. The New 'rcstamont speaks 
of ‘righteous Abel,’ and the Epistle the BebrcAvs 
makc.s the acccj)(ance of Abel's sacriliee due to bis 
faith. The Christian (’hureh has, in all ages, 
regarded Abel as a type of innocence and faith, 
and the Bible record has been variously suj>ple- 
mented by the Rabbins and by the Koran. 

Abel, Sir FuEDKitirK .AiujrsTi^s, a Avell-knoAvn 
ebeiriist, Avas born in I^ondon in 1827. Be cliielly 
devoted himself lo the science of explosives, ex- 
pounding bis diseov«*ries and investigations in Chm- 
cottou (1866); The Mo(Urn Hist or n (f Gaupoirder ; 
(hi K.rfdosivr A^jeuta ; lirsrarrhrs in E.rj/fosivcs ; 
and Elect rir it If iqipUcd in Ej plosirc Turjinscs 
(1SS4). Bo further AATote, in coiminction Avitli 
Colonel Bloxain, a Hamlhook of Ghcinistnj. By 
converliiig blasting gelatine into a solid body, lie 
produceil a. more jiOAverful and maiuigeablc ex- 
plosive. Be bolds the olbcial a])pointments of 
As.s<K*iate IMember of the Ordnance Committee, 
(/bemist to the AVar Dcqiartnient, and Chemical 
Referee to the Government. Be Avas knighted in 
1883, and the same year received the lionorary 
ilegree of D.t.^.L. at Oxford. 

Abel, Karl Fkiedricii, a German musician, 
born at Koetben in 1725. He Avas a pupil of Sebas- 
tian Bach, and in 1758 be came to England, Avbere 
ere long be Avas appointed chamber-musician to the 
queen of (ieorge HI. Be died in London, 22d 
January 1787. 

Abel, Niels Benrik, one of the ablest and 
acutest matbematidaiis of modern times, Avas Ixirn 
at Findb, Cbristiansand, 5th August 1802. Be 
became a lecturer at the univei*sity of Christiania, 
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afid the school of enj^ineerin*^ there. His works 
deal mainly with the tliecny of elliptical functions, 
which his discoN erics <^rcatly enriched. He died 
youn^^, on the (>th Apiil 

Ab'elard (h’r. Aht'^lard or Ahtilard; Lat. 
Abtrlanhts), Tkter, the keenest thinker and 
boldest theoloj^iaii of the Tith century, was horn 
at Pallet or Palais, near Nantes, in 1071). Kesi^n- 
in^ his prospects as eldest son of a noble Breton 
hous(», he. chose the career of a scholar. During 
the wanderin^^s of his studenthood, he heard 
Koscellin, the champion of extreme Nominalism 
(<j[.v. ), and was a pupil of William of Champeaux, 
one of the foremost of the Realist teachers. His 
singular ^^ifts as a dialectician so(m enahh‘d him 
to encounter his master in debate, and he speedily 
met with brilliant success as a scholastic lecturer. 
Tn or al»out 1115 he became William’s successor in 
the school of Notre- Dame; and for a few years 
he enjoyed a repute ami inlluenco such as few 
teachoi-s have ever had. Amongst the pupils 
his teaching heliKsl to mouhl wen* not a tew of 
the greatest men of the age; Pope (Vlestiiie If., 
Peter Lombard, Berengar, and Arnold of Brescia,. 
But Abolanl’s fall from prosp<‘rity and powcu* was 
sudden and raphl. Within tlie precincts of Notre- 
Dame lived Heloise, the niece (»f the<‘anon Kulbert, 
then scv(*nteen years t)f age, and alri*a<ly remark- 
able for her beauty and accomplishments. She soon 
kindle<l in the breast of Abelanl, then thirty-eight 
years old, an overwhelming [lassion, which was 
returned by Hdloiso with no less fervour. By th<^ 
uncle’s choice, Abelard became HeloYse’s tub»r and 
an inmate of the same house, and the lovers were 
happy together until Ab(*lard’s glowing love songs 
reached the ears of the canon. He sought to 
separate the lovers; but it was too late. They 
fled together to Brittany, where Heloise bore a son, 
and was privately married to Abelard with the 
consent ot her uncle. Not long aft(‘r, Heloise 
returned to Pulbert’s house, and with singular 
.self-devotion <lenied the marriage, that her love 
might be no bindrance*to Abelard's advancement 
in the church. When shortly after Heloise tied to 
th(M*onvent of .Argenteuil, Pulb<*rt, (*nragcd at her 
husband’s connivance, caused him to be brutally 
mutilated, so tbal he nnght be made canonically 
incapable of ecclesiastical ju-eferment. In deep 
humiliation, Abelanl entered tin* abbey of St Denis 
as monk; Hclo.se took the v<‘il at Argcmttuiil. 
Ere long a symxl at Soissons ( ll*JI ) eomlemned his 
teaching on tlui Trinity as heretical, ami onlered 
him to be confined for a time. 

In the hermit’s hut at NoJent-sur-Seine, to 
which he retired, Abelanl was soon again besieged 
by importunate <lisci[)les; tlu; hermitage became 
a monastic, school known as J’araclete, which, 
when Abelard was invited to become abbot of St 
Hildas-de-Hliiiys in Brittany, was given to Heloi.se 
and a sisterhood under hei' ciiro. In his abbey 
Abelard maintained for ten y(*ars a struggle witli 
disorderly and unfriendly monks, and at last fled 
from the bo])eless task. Freed from his charge hy 
the pope, he now devoteil himself to the revision 
of all his works. When he ventnreil ,'ig?iin to 
appear in public as a teacluu-, his theological 
a(lversari(‘s, headed hy Bernard of (’lairvaux (q.v.), 
accused liim of nnmerous hel•e^ic.'^, of which he 
was found guilty l»y a council ar Sens and hy the 
po])e. t)n his way to Rome to «lefend himself he 
dioil, reconciled eVc death to his op]mnents, and 
alKSolverl hy the pope, at the juiory of St Marcel, 
near (dialon, ‘2 1st April 114*2. His remains were 
given into the keeping of HeloVse, whose own were 
twenty years aftcrward.s laid beside them. From 
Paraclete, the ashes of both were taken to I’aris 
in LSOO, and in LSI 7 were l>uric4l in one .sennlehrc 
at Pere la Chaise, where still they lie. — Abelanl 


did more than any other to develop and fix that 
method of joint philosoi)hising and theologising 
which wms eharaetmdstic of the great Scholastics 
(n.v.); it w'a.s Abelard who made Aristotle the 
almost e.xclusive ha.sis of theological dialectics. 
In the question of the iiniver.sal.s (see NoMlNAL- 
LSM), ho took a jdace hetAveen the extreme Nom- 
inalists ami the thoroughgoing Realists. Tn 
opposition not merely to the unreasoning devotion 
of Bernard ami the niystic.s, hut as against the 
systematic dogmatism of Anselm, he taught that 
only that faith is well a.s.sured w hich is foumled 
on reason. ‘ Understand th.at thou mayest believe’ 
was his motto, not ‘ Believe that tliou mayest 
nndorstand.’ His ethical .system he set dowm in 
the w(uk Nostr >S7c cl Non is a curious 

colleetiou of diretd, C4)ntradie,tions on various im- 
Mirtaiit t)oints gathered from the wmrks of the 
'Withers. Sec monograph.^ hy Remnsat ( I’aris, 
1845), Wilkens ((.Jottingen, 1855), aii<l Deutseh 
( iicij). I88.‘l). Tlve story of Ids lift* forms tin* suh- 
jeet of a r<*iuarkahlo drama hy Remnsat ; and the 
still extant eorrespomlence between Abelard ami 
Heloise snggt's((‘<l to Popt; his Kpiatlc itf Eloina to 
AheUtnI. Tlie best eolleetive edition of Abelard’.s 
wtuks is by (’ousin (*2 vols. 1840-51)). 

Ahcle. See Ptmi.Ai;. 

AIh'1iiios<'1iiis. See HnilsiU S. 

AbOII4*crra'if<‘S, a noble Aloorisb fnmily wbieh 
eaim* to Spain in the Sth c(‘nturv, and Nxort* nametl 
from Jusut ht*u Serragh. .Tlitdr struggles Avith the 
family of the Zegris, and tragical tleslniction in 
the royal jiahice of the .Alhambra, in Uranada, in 
the time t>f Aim Ilassan (M(H> 84), tin; last Imt 
one of the kings of (Iranada, furnish tlie material.s 
for the legend, prohahly unhi.storieal, found in 
Perez tie Rita’s dc /rr.v (} uernts Cirilca da 

Gmnndii (Hit)!). On this (.’hateanhriaml hasetl 
his nuii.anct*, Arv Acnilurrst dn dcniicr drs Ahrn- 
ccnojc.'i^ which fiirnislietl (’henibini with tlie te.xt 
of an (»]M‘ra,. 

AlH^ll-EsersU pro]K*rly Abraham-Ren-Meir-Ben* 
Esia, born lOO.*) at ToledO, died MG8 in ibuiie, wjus 
out} td the most It'anit'tl Jews t>f bis time, tlistin- 
guisbetl ftir bis k)iow ledge of philosojibv, mathe- 
maties, astronomy, anil medicine. lie visitetl 
France, Egypt, ami Englaml, and ]>assed the later 
years tif bis life in Rtum; ; evtuy wliere gi^ ing lec- 
tures t»n grammar, tbeology, and astrt)nt)my. He 
left treatises tm astnilogy ami some [>oems ; but 
bis iiitist important wtu-ks are bis ( \>mmentaries t)n 
the Oltl Testament. 

Aber is a (’eltic w'ord wbieh enters into the 
etuuptisilioii tj several names of places, chielly in 
Wales ami Seotlaml. It indicates the moiitli or 
embouehure of a stream, eitlit*r init) the sea, or 
into ant »t her river- as Abtubnithtiek, at the inoiith 
of the Brotlniek, in Forfarsliire ; Aliergaveniiy, at 
thf} junction of the Usk and (Javenny, in Wales. 

Aberavoil, or Pout Taluot, a parliamentary 
ami iiiunicipal borongli and soaptirt, in (llaniorgan, 
on the Avtin, near its mtmtb in Swansea Bay, 
3‘2 miles AV. of (A-irdiff. ’Plic valley of the Avon is 
.shut ill liy h)fty hills, while every available space 
is ticcupietl hy copper anti iron W'ork.s. Hciico 
comes the metal of w’hich our ctqiper coinage is 
inatle. The town has a gootl harhtmr ainl docks. 
Ft>r parliamentary ])iirpt)ses, Ahcravtni is one tif 
the Swansea horonghs. Ptip. of municipal borough 
(1881) 4875. 

Abcrooril# a Linlithgtiw shire luiinlot, near the 
Firth of Forth, and miles W. of South (^,ueens- 
fen-y. Here sfotitl the mt>nastery of Aehbercurnig, 
or Eoricorn, wiiich, founded about (175, was from 
(181 to G85 th(} scat of a bishopric, the earliest 
in Scotlantl. For the ducal title of Abercorii, see 
Hamilton. 
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Abercrombie# John, in his day the most 
eminent of Scottish physicians, was horn in l/NO, 
at Aherdeen, where his fatlier was a parish 
minister. Tie studied jncdicine in l^.dinl»ur^li, 
takin;j: liis de^O’ce in 1S03, and thenceforth devoto<i 
Iiiinscdf to the pratdiee of liis jnofession in the 
Scottish ca])ital. At .a coinj>aratively wirly a;^e, 
he attained a hi^di reputation ; and after the death 
(in 1821 ) of the colehrated Dr (in^^^ory, lie hecanie 
recognised as the tirst consultin;^ j)hysician in Scot- 
land. Ilis ])rin<dpal jaoh'ssional writings were trea- 
tises on the ])atliolo<;y of tlie lnaiii ami on diseases 
of the stomach. i»ut he is host known l>y his works 
on 7V/C Jnifllvciutd Pmrers (lH3t)) and The Monti 
Feelings TJiese works Jiavo no ]>retcnsions 

to ori<,dnaIity (»r depth of tho\i;;iit, hut ininicdiately 
ac<|uired a reniarkal»le popul.ariiy, and Jittaincd 
respectively an ISth and 14lli edition. Dr Aher- 
cromhie died suddeidy, Nuvemher 14, 1S44. 

Abercroiilby, Siu Rai.ph, Mas horn at 
Menstry, riackmaunaushire, 7tli Octoher 1734. 
Jtestined for the Scottisli har, he was cdn<*ated at 
Ru^d)y, and tlien from nVito 1700 studied law at 
Edinhui'i^di ami Iiei]>/i;;-. His natural inclination, 
hoM’over, pointed to a niililarv life; Jind ha\ing in 
1750 obtained a cornetcy in the .‘hi Draj^oon (luards, 
he two y(‘ars later sa,w some acti\ e service in tlui 
Sev(‘n V(‘,ars' War. From 1774 to 1780 he rorne- 
senkM] (dackinannaiishire in i»arliarnent ; ami in 
1780 raised a re^»inient in Ireland, (he 10, ‘hi, or 
Kin^^'s Irish. In 1703 ho aceompanied the Duke 
of Vork to Holland. His conduct thron^hont that 
unfortunate campaign, especially rlurin^^ the dis- 
Jistroiis rein'at in tin! winter of 1704 5, won him 
tlie love and admiration of tlio M'hole army. On 
his return to Kn;^land, he was made a Kni^^ht of the 
Bath, and was ajinointed to the chief command of 
the W’est Indies rjX]»edii ion, whieli ho comlnelcd 
witli distin» 4 iiishe(l sm eess. In 1707 he was suit to 
coinmaml the forces in Ireland ; hut his enlijiiitened 
and manly reimmstranees ajiainst the ])oUcy of 
^M>v«'runient towards that country occasioned his 
removal >o a similar command in S<*otland. In 
1700 he M'as second in coniinand In the Duke of 
York in th(^ otlu’r nnlia]»])y expedition to Holland. 
On Ids return, he received tlic commaml of 
the expedition to the Mediterranean. 'J’hc lied 
aiiehoiHMl in Ahoukir Bay on ‘2d ' INI arch 1801 ; 
and heforc mid-day of the 8th, (lid British tr«H>ps 
Avcrc in ]iossessiuii of the saml-hills which cfun- 
niaml tln^ shore, havin ;4 landed in (he fac<* <if a 
storm of shot. On tlie morning of (he 2lst, Menou, 
tli(* l^'rmich commander, att<*inpie<l to surnrise the 
British camp. He found tliem ready, under arms. 
In the glorious action that ensnecl, Ahercronihy 
was struck hy a musket -hall in llie tlii'zh ; hut not 
till the battle was won did lie show any si^n of 
pain. 'File hall ooiiid not he extracted ; imntiliea 
tion ensued ; and on the ‘28tli In^ dit'd on hoard (he 
lla^-sliip. He W'as Imried at Malta, and a moim- 
luent ^Yas erected to him in St Vaurs. The peera^^e 
conferred on his widow* w*as aftorwaivls enjoxed l»y 
liis ehh'st son, wiili the title of Baron Ahcreroinhy. 
— His Ihinl son, ,hvMK.S ( 1770 18.i8), enteri'd jiarlia- 
ineiit in 1807, held the ollice of Sjieaker (18*1, > 30), 
and was then created Baron Dunferinliiie. Ho w.as 
author of a Memoir of the last ci^dit years of his 
father’s life ( 1801 ). 

Abcrdare# a tow n of (llamor;^anslure, 4 miles 
SW. of Merthyr-Tydvll. Coal ami iron are found 
in ahundan<*(‘ in the vicinity, coal hein^ hir^jrely 
exported. Aherdaio, whicli is connected with tlie 
coast l oth hy /ail and canal. Is a tiourishiujj: 
centre of iron and tin works. The town lias 
kept pace wil!i the develojmient of it.s industries; 
it lias many snhstaiitial building's, is well supplioil 
'witli xvater, and possesse.s a ])ul)lic jiark. The 


place, w hich is within the ]»arliainentarv liorou^h of 
Alertlivi-Tvdvil, has orowii verv rapidly. J*(>j). 

( 1841 )'047i ; (1801 ) 32,209 ; ( ISSf) ,‘t3,S()l.' 

Abc^rdare# Lnini. Henry Austin Bnice was 
horn at JlunVyn, in (llanior<i:aiisliiie, in ISIo. 
He was called to the har in 1837, and in ISiVi 
was^returned hy Morthyr-Tvdvil to the House of 
Coninions as a Liheral. He was Home Secretary 
under (dadstone in IStiS, and carried an imiiortant 
licensinj^ act ; raised to the ])Oora;j:e as liord 
Aherilarc in 1873, he hecame Bonl IVesident of 
the Council. He was elected President of the 
Iioyal (k*o;^'ra]>IiicaI Society in 1880. 

AberdC4^]|. ‘the diicf city and soa])ort in the 
norlli of Scotland, lies in the SF. .an^lo of (lie 
county, at the niontli and on the north side* of tlie 
river Dee, III miles N. of Filiuhni*};!!. AVilliain 
the Jdon eoniirined its privile^^es in 1170: the 
Kn.i::lish hurned it in 13.3(), hut it was soon rehnilt, 
and called New Ahenh‘en. Old Aherdeen, within 
tin? same parliamentary l)oiindary, is a small towoi 
a inih; to the N., near the mouth of tlic Don, and 
is the seat of St Maohar's ( atliodral (J.3o7 1527), 
now' reiinsented hy tlie ^.rranito nave, xvhich, as 
restored since 1800, is used as a parisli chureli. 
Kind's (‘olle^'C and rniversity, founded l^y Bislio]) 
Kl]»hinston(i in Ohl Aherdeen in 1401. and ]\Iaris- 
chal (\)lle;.;e and Pniversily, f()und(‘d hy tin* Fail 
Marisclial in New* AlKn(l(‘en in 1503, were in IHtiO 
united into one institution, the rniversity of Aher- 
deen. It has 23 jnofessors and from 800 to 0(X) 
students in its four faculties of arts, divinity, law, 
ami medicine ; with (ilas;;'ow Fniversity it semis 
one ni(‘inher to parliament. .Marisclial (’olle^e was 
relmilt in 1841 ; whilst Kin;_'’s CoJle.j,e is a stately 
fabric, <latiaj' from 1500, its chaia*! adorned w'itli 
e\<juisite wood carunes* Bi Ihf* 17th century, 
Aherdeen ha<l iM.'comi* an iniportant jlace, Imt it 
sufTen.d niiicji from hoth parties in tlie civil wars. 
It has a tlonrishin;^- trade and thrixin^- manufac- 
tures; ami having heen lai>;ely relniill and e\- 
temh‘d since the formation of Fnion Street in 1800, 
the MJranito City' now oilers a. liamlsome and 
regular aspect. Anion;^' the eliief jaihlie cdilices 
are. tli(5 County Buildings (1S07 -73), tlie J*ost -ollice 
( 1870), the ]\Tarket-hall ( 1842; rehnilt after the lire 
of 1882), thcCrrades hall ( 1847), the B<>yal Inlirniary 
(1740; rehnilt 1840), the Lnnalie Asylum (ISIO), 
tlu^ Cramniar-school (lS(i,3), the Art Callerv and 
Art School ( 18.S2 83), and (lordon's Collc’.it* (1730- 
18,34). ’Fhe last has hi'cn iiiuch extended as a 
technical school, the fonndat ioners hein;; no lon^uer 
resident; whilst’ (lie liiiiniiary was reconstructed 
and modernised to eelehrate the .luliilee 

(18S7). Df move than 00 plac(‘s of worship, the 
only one of niiich interest is the ancient elmrcli of 
St Nicliuias, now* divided into tlie J’^ast and W est 
eliiirehes, and Jiax in.i^ a line new* spire (1880), 100 
feet hi; 4 h. A line earilloii of 37 hells was jdaced 
here in hS.s7. Due may also notice the market-cross 
(1080); the W'allace, Cordon Pasha, and three other 
statues; and the Duthie Thihlic INirk of 47 acres 
(1883). Sim*e. ISIO, when the dehl uimui the har- 
iamr was ,120,014, the liarhoiir revenue collected 
uj> to 1887 was Cl, 803, 800 ; and the expenditure on 
liarlionr imjuoveinents was £1,0()3,475, the works 
Iiax ill”- included tlie forniatioii of the Victoria Dock 
(1848), a hroakwater, the soiithwanl diversion of 
the Dee (1872), and a ^'ravin^-dock (1880). The 
tratle of the ]>ort lias lar;.;ely increased since 1850; 
anil the a^^jiiv^^ate toniia^.'e of vessels entmiipi;' in 
i^ood years exeetids 000,000 tons. Bailway coin- 
muTUC.atinn lias also heen fully estahlislied since 
1848 54. The chief exjiorts are woollens, linens, 
cotton-yarns, paper, comhs, granite (hewn and 
polished ), ealtie, «.;rain. presorveil \»rovisioiis, and 
fish. Ahenleen lias the largest conih ami granite- 
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polishing works in the kingdom. Tlierc are also 
several large paper-works within a sln>rt distance 
of the town. Wdoden shipl)uil<Hng Avas formerly a 
prosperous iralnstry, the Aberdeen clipper-bow 
ships being colobrato<l as fast sailers ; but since 
1860 tlu‘y have heeii gradually siii>ersedod by iron 
or steel stoamsliips ; and, owing to Aberdeen’s 
remoteness from coal an<l iron, its shipbuilding 
now is greatly contracted. Connected Avith Aber- 
deen, Avhich has always been a celebrated seat of 
learning, have been tlie names of Barbour, Boece, 
Jaiiieson, Gregory, Iteid, Beattie, Cam])bell, Byron, 
Skinner, Bill Biirton, W. Dyco, J. Bhillip, and Sir 
A. Anderson, to Avhose y»rovostslup (ISoO-tKi) belong 
the introduction of a tine watcr-supj>Iy, and many 
other ijnproveinents. Pop. of the> parliamentary 
burgh, which since ISSo has reiurne<l two members, 
(1801)20,902; (1841) 03,288; (1881) 10o,003; ( 1887) 
about 120,0tX). 

Aberdceiisilire* a large maritime county in 
the extreme NE. of Scotland. I’lie liftli in size 
of the Scottish counties, it has a maximum length 
of 8o and breadth of 47 miles, with 02 miles of sea- 
coast, and an area of 1971 sfjuare miles. It has 
long i)een popularly divided into live districts (pro- 
ceediim from south-west to north east) Mar, 
*Strathbogio, Garioch, Eormartine, and Buchan. 
Aberdeenshire is generally hilly, and in the 
.south-west (Braernar) entirely mountainous, the 
Grampians running along tlic south side, and 
branching olF to the north-cast and north. The 
loftiest summits hero are Ben Muich-Dhui (next to 
Ben Nevis, the highest hill in the British Isles), 
4290 feet ; Cairntoiil, 4241 ; Cairngorm, 4084 ; Ben- 
abourd, 3924 ; Bochnagar, 3780 : whilst northward 
rise Bennachie, 1698 ; the Buck of Cabrach, 2308 ; 
and Mormond Hill, 700. The yuedominant rocks 
are gi*anite ami gneiss. The granite is very dur- 
able, and is much used for building and [M>lishing. 
The chief rivers are the Dec (87 miles long), Don 
(82 miles), and Ythari (3.5 miles), which run east- 
Avard into the North Sea; and the DcAcron (01 
miles), Avhicli runs north-east into the North Sea. 
The Ythaii yicMs tlui pearl-mussel, hut rarely 
pearls of any value. Clay soils yuedominate near 
the coast, loamy soils near the eentre, and yioor, 
gravelly, sandy, and yjeaty soils elsoAvljero. The 
most fertile y>firts lie ]H3tAveen the Don and 
Ythan, and in the north-east angle of the county. 
NoAvhtu’o in the kingdom have the n.atiiral dis- 
adyjcintagos of soil and cliimite. been more suc- 
<*l?ssfully overcome. The child towns and villages 
are Abenlecn, Pctorheml, hhaiseydnirgh, Buntly, 
Kintore, Inverurie, I’urrilf, Ballater, and (’astle- 
ton. Tlic county returns Iavo jc.emhers to parlia- 
ment ; the city of Ahordei.m, tAvo ; and the burglis 
of Peterhead, Kintore, and Inverurie, with Elgin, 
Cullen, and BantK, one. About 37 y)cr cent, of the 
area of Aherdeenshire is cultivated, the chief croy)s 
being oats, barley, and tuniij>s ; Avhilst nearly 8 
per emit, is nndcr wood. A syieciality of its 
agriculture is the exceyition/illy large proymrtion 
of small lioldirigs. Ahonleenslure yirotluces ono- 
acATuth of the cattle reared in Scotland, and is 
unsuryiassed in breeding and I'cf'ding stock. Its 
principal breed is the Polled Angus. The fisheries 
on the coast are very yirodueiive, j«,]id Peterhead 
is the East Coast centre of this industry. The 
munificent Dick and Milne beiyuests for y»arochij|^ 
schoolmasters early gaA'e Aherdeen?>hire a lligli 
place in the statistics of education. Balmoral 
(q. V.) is the yirinciyml mansiim ; and amongst the 
antiquities* are the ruins of Kildrummie (.’astle and 
the Abbey of Deer. Pop. (1801) 121,005; (1841) 
192, .387; (1881) 267,000. See A. Smith’s Ncao 
iristory of Aberdeenshire (2 v'ols. 1875), and the 
publications of the Spalding Club (1841-71; 1887 
ct seq . ). 


Aberdeen, Ge()U(;k Hamilton Gordon, Earl 
OF, Avas born at Edinburgh, 28tli January 1784. 
He Avas iMlueated at HarroAV and at St .John’s 
C’ollege, (’ambridge, Avliero he took his M.A. in 
1804. Ilefore this, on succeeding to the earhlom in 
1801, he made a tour through Greece; lienee Byron’s 
well-knoAVii line : ‘ The travcllcil tiiane, Athenian 
Ahenleen.’ In 1806 he was elected one of the 
Scotch reyiresent.ative peers, and entered the House 
of Lords as a Tory. In 1813 he aa as ayiyiointed am- 
)>assador (o the Austrian court, and conducted the 
negotiations Avhicli led to the alliance of that 
y)oAver Avitli Britain. At this time ho formed the 
close friendshiy) Avith Prince Mettcrnich Avhich so 
decidedly inHiien(‘ed his suliserjuent yiolicy as a 
statesman. ( )n the conclusion nf the Avar, Ik* Avas 
niised t<» the British y^coragej as Viscount Gordon. In 
1828 he took ollice in the new AVellington ministry. 
The general yirinciyile Avhich guided liis i^olicy, lis 
Eon'igri Secretary, Avas that of iion-interterenee in 
the internal af lairs of foreign states, which, joim*d 
to his Avell-knoAvn symjiathy Avith such statesimm 
as Metternieli, exposed him — not always justly ■ 
to the susi)icion of liostility to the cause of poymlar 
liberty. His gradual .ahandonment of higdi ’Lory 
]>rinciy)leH Avas evineod hy his siiyiymrt of the repeal 
of the Test and Coryioratioii Acts, and of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. For eleven years 
after the hill or the Wellington ministry he 
remained out of office, Avitli the (‘xco])tion of his 
brief adininistTaliori of the Colonial Gllice in the 
Tory governuK'ni of 1834-5. In 1841 Ik*, again 
heeaine Foreign Secretary, liisehiid ser\ices as such 
being the conclusion of the Chinese AV.ar, the Ash- 
hurloii Treaty, and the Gregou Treaty. M. (hiizot 
Avas at that tiuKi foreign minister in France, and the 
two statesmmi act(‘d in cordial allianc.c. Lord 
Aberdeen’s Act, in 1843, for removing doubts 
regarding tlie ailmission of ministers to heiioliccs in 
Scotland, could not heal the Disruption, and Avas 
virtually reyiealed hy the ^Vet for the Abolition 
of Patronage, 1874. Like Peel, he was honestly 
convi*rte<l to free trade yjrinciides, and with Pod 
he resigned in 1840, imnu'diately after the. reyieal of 
the (.’orii Laws. Tn 18.52, on tlie re.sigiuition of 
Lord Derby, the state c)f partii's nece-ssitated a 
coalition, .and Lonl Aherdefeu nas selected as the 
fittest man to <.jb^ad the ncAv ministry, Avhieh iar 
some, time Avas ^tremely yjojailar. The feeble and 
vaeil biting |M»]iey displayed in the eondiict of the 
Grimeau Avar gradually nnderniined i(s st, ability, 
.and the gross mismanagement of the commissariat 
in tlie winter of 1854 tilled up the measure of tlie 
poynilar discontent. Mr Boeouck’s motion, calling 
for inquiry, Avas carried hy a strong ni.ajority ; ami 
on 1st Fehru.ary 1855, l.ord Ahenleen resign eil 
otttce. Ho AA71.S author of an Essay on (Jreciaii 
Architecture (1822). lie <lied in London, 13th 
Dcceniher 1800. 

Aberdevine. See Siskin. 

Aberfcddy, a jde/isant village of Porthsliirc, 
near the S. h.ank of the Tay, anil .32.1 miles NW. 
of IVrth by rail. Tlie neiglibouriiig Falls of Monoss 
arc celebrated in Hums h Jh'r/cs of^A her fe/rh/. The 
embodiment of the Black AVatch here iii 1740, Avas 
in 1887 coinniemorated by a monument. Piq). 1260. 

Abergavenny (the Homan Gobanmum), a 
market-toAvn of Jlorimoiitbshire, at the influx of 
the Gavenny to the Usk, 13 milcH W. of Mon- 
mouth. It has remains of an old ctistle and of a 
priory. There are collieries and iroii-Avorks in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. ( 1881 ) 7285. 

Abergeldic Castle, the Aberdeenshire seat 
of the Prince of Wales, on the Dee's right bank, 
6 miles W. of Ballater, and 2 ENE. of Balmoral. 

AbernetbV, a small police-burgh of Perthshiie, 
near the Ej^ni s influx to the Tay, SJ miles SE. of 
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Perth. The ancient capital of the Piets, and from 
865 till 008 the seat of the sole Seottisli hishojnic, 
it retains one of the two Round Towens (q.v.) in 
Scotland, 73 feet high, i^)p. 006. 

Abi^rnctliVf John, an eminent English surgeon, 
was born in London, 3d Aj>ril 1701. His grand- 
father, tho Rev. John Abernethy (1080-1740), an 
Irish Presbyterian clergyman, acquired distinction 
by’ his controversial writings. Abernethy was 
educated at Wolverhampton grammar school, and 
ill 1779 was api»rentice(t to the a.ssistant*surgeon 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1787 he was 
hiins( 3 lf elected assistant-surgeon to 8t Bartholo- 
inow’s, and soon after b(‘gan to lecture on anatomy 
and surgery. At first, he manifested extraordinary 
diflidence, but his power soon develojied itself ; and 
his lectures at last attracted crow»ls. His clear, 
simple, positive stylo, illustrated by an inexhaust- 
ible fund of apt anecdotes, ma<le him tho most 
popular moilical teacher of his da}". In 1813 ho 
was apiiointcd surgeon to Christ's Hospital, in 
1811 Professor of Anatomy ami Surgery to the 
College of Surgeons, and in 1815 full surgeon to 
St llartholomcw's, a post which he resigned in 
18*29. His practice increase<l with his celebrity, 
which the eccentricity and rudenes.s of bis man- 
ners coiitrilmted to lieigbtcn. He died at Enfield, 
28tli A]^>ril 1831. Of bis Works (1 voks. 1830) the 
nmst original and important is bis Ohscrcotious oh 
ihi'. Count lUdional Orhfin and Trcidtucnt of Land 
(1809), in wliicli a simjde principle, till 
tluMi little attcmled to, was ma<fe tlu; bmndation 
of much imiuirlant and ingenious observation. 
See bis Life l»y Ceorge Ma^dlwain (3d. ed. 2 vols. 
lSo7). 

Aberration of is an apparent altera- 

tion ill the place of a star, arising from tlie mol ion 
of the earth in its orbit, <*<iml)iiied with the i>rogres- 
sive passage of light, Wlnm rain is falling perpen- 
dicularly, a <lr('p entering at I lie lop of an upnglit 
tube at rest, will go through ; but if the tube be 
ca,rrie,d forward liorizoiitally, a droj) eiileriug the 
top will strike against the side before it goc;, far ; 
to make the drop go through the tube in motion, we 
must iiK'liue the top of it forward in .t lie direct ion 
of the motion. The amount of tbisia^pation Avill 
be. tlie greater, tlic more raphl lliti mo^on of the 
tube is compared with that of *the falttH^alrops. If 
, ill the time that taues to 

‘ „ fall througli the ludglit, AB, of 

A the parallelogram in the aiuu'xed 

cut, the iucliiied tube, IK’, is 
uiovimI liori/ontally over a sj»ace 
e(]nal to its breadth AC, a drop 
eutoriiig the lop of the tube will 
descend without touching the 
sides. For in half the time, the 
tn)»e will be in the position B'C', 
and the dro]) in the position d ; 
ami so for any other jiortion of 
the lime. This exactly illus- 
trates the astronomical pheno- 
memm in ipiestion. 'fhe tube 
i.s a tel(‘seope ilirected to receive the light of a .star ; 
this tuhig ami the person looking through it, are 
moving along with the earth in its orbit, and the 
light may be conceived a.s particles coining from the 
star like drops of rain, moving much faster no 
doubt, still rcjjiiiring tiimx That a particle or ray 
of light from tlie star may pass through the tube, it 
must be tlirected, not straight to the star, but at a 
slight angle in the b'rection of the earth’s motion. 
Thus the place wl n-e we see the star m not its true 
place. As the earth’s motion, however, is .slow 
comp,‘ired >vit}i tho velocity of light, the angle of 
inclination is small-~nc\'er exceeding ahont 20"'. 
The result is, that, if wo conceive tho tnie place of 


a star as a fixed point, the afiparcnt jfiace of the 
star describes about this true place, in the course 
of a yciu*, au ellipse whoso greater axis is about 11". 
In tlic case of stars near the pole of the ecliptic, 
tills ellipse approaches to a circle, while for stars in 
the plane of the elliptic, it (Contracts to a line about 
IT' long. The aberration of light was discovered 
by tlio> English astronomer Bradhiy in 1727, while 
seeking to determine the parallax of certain lixetl 
stars. 

Aberystwitll, a seaport and municipal borough 
of (’ardigaushire, on the Ystwitli, at its mouth 
in Cardigan Bay, 211 miles NW. of London by 
rail, lb is tlie seat of tho University Colh*go of 
Wales (1872), with a principal and stall' of ten 
professors or lecturers. The building was partly 
destroyed by lire in 1885, ami was restored in 1887 
at a cost of €17,900. 'riiere are remains of a castle 
(1100). Its tine situation and cUiiia,tc comhiuo 
with its m.ariue terrace ami pvoimMiade pier to 
make Aherystwitli a favourite bathing-place. Till 
1885 it was one of tlie Cardigan parliamentary 
horongljs. Pop. (1881)7088. 

AbovailCC, an English law term inqmrting that 
a lu‘r(‘Jitameiit, dignity, or ollice is not vested in 
any one, hut is suspemled, until the true owner 
appears, or the right tliendo is determined, 'fitles 
of honour are said to he in abeyance wIkmi there is 
for a time no person entitled to them, as wlien an 
earl dies, lea\ iug only daughters. So, when a iiar- 
soii dies, the life interest, or freehold, of tlie glebe 
is in abeyance until his successiw is appointed. 
Tho ahstraid riglit of property in the glebe is in 
perpetual ah(>yam*e, hocau.^e no existing parson is 
ever entitled to imn'e than the life interest. 

In the Cnited Slates, personal j»rojKMty maybe 
in a stale of h'gal seipiestration or ahi’vance. A 
parsonage, a vessel captured at sea, until com 
doiuued as a juize, may he in abeyance. The 
nunaimlcr or n'version in fee, wliere there is a 
tenant of the freehold, may for a time ho said to 
he in uheyance. whi'ii willioub any particular 
owner. I’lie right of a citizen to voti^ may he 
lud<l in abeyance*, when he is nob allowed to 
exercise tliat right. 

Abj^ar is the name or title of Iwenty-eiglit 
princes of Edessa (q.v.) in Mesopotamia. 'I’he 
most notable of these princes is tlie fourteenth 
of the namo, a (‘onlemporary of Jesus, ami uas 
saiil to have written a letter to Jesus, ami to liavo 
received an answer from him. These letters, tiaiis- 
lated into Creek fr<mi the Syriac by Eusebius of 
(kcsarca, were denounced as spurious by Pope 
Celasius iii Itll, a*ml soon lost all credit. The 
letter from Ahgar coiilains a request that Jesus 
should visit him, ami heal him of a certain disease. 
Ill the reply, Jesus is represented as promising to 
send a iliseiplo to heal him after his ascension. 
For other faldcs in this connection, .si^e IJpsius, JJic 
I’^dcnmiunchc Alnjorntojo (1880). 

Abliorrcrs, the name of tho court party in 
the reign of Charles 1 1, (afterwards Torivn) who 
abhorred the views of the uddresners^ or op[)oiients 
of the royal prerogative. 

Abi'aflini% a Hebrew high-priest in the time 
of bavid. For his sliare in .\(loni jiih s ndiellion, 
ho was dirprivod of the priestly ollice, and lianished 
by Solomon from Jerusamnn. 

Abich, Wif.tiKf.M Hermann, geologist and 
traveller, Nvas horn at Berlin, December 11, 180(1. 
He studied at Berlin, became professor at Dorjuit 
in 1812, Fellow of the St Petersburg Academy in 
1853, and after 1877 liveil at Vienna, lie explored 
the (.’aucasus region, tho Armenian highlamls, and 
Northern Persia, and his published works arc 
invaluable geological and meteorological memoirs 
on these countries. He dic<l 2d July 1886. 
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ABIES 


ABOMEY 


Abies. See FiPv. 

Abigail. >vife of Nubal, a Avoaltliy chief at 
C<arniel, wlio i-^fused coiiiiiion lioyx)itality to Davhl 
wlioii an outlaw from the court of 8a\il. Daviil 
M'as on his way to punish Nahal for liis clunlish- 
ness, when Ahi;j;ail hasU'ucd to meet him with a 
u'eseiit, ami so charmed Jiim, that, on tJie deatli of 
icr hushand soon aftor, lie at once took ' lie r to 
wife (see 1 Sam. xxv.).— Tlic name AhiijaU lias 
ofissed'into a ^iMieral name for a waitin^ uiaid or 
lady’s-maiil, from the title of ‘ handmaid ’ applieil 
to lierself hy Abigail in her address to David. 

Abillielcrll. ( 1 ) a Philistine kin^^ at (lerar, 
will) took to his harem Sarah, wliom Aliraham 
had, for safety's sake, represented a.s liis .sister 
instead of his wife, hut restored her in conse- 
niienco of a lUvine command pven him in a 
uream. See the .story in (icn. xx. — (2) A son 
of the Hebrew jn<l^a> (lideon hy a Sliei-hemite 
mother, who made himself kin;^^ of Sliechom, tirst 
murdering all his seventy brethren e\ce])t the 
youngest, dotham. After a reign of three years, 
he was woumled to deatli by a stone thrown by 
a woman while ho w.as besieging the tower of 
Thebez, held by his insurgent sulijects ( Judge.s, ix.). 

AbillS^cloil, a municipal borough of Horkshire, 
situated at the junction of the Dck and the Thames, 
6 miles S. of Oxford, and 00 ^VN^V. of London. 
‘Abbaddun ’ (Abbot'.s town) was an important 
place in the 8th century, and its Benedictine 
abbey, rebuilt in 9d5, was very rich, dhvo of its 
tdiurches arc old ; and there are numerous chari- 
table institutions. Its .school, foumleil in IdOd, 
>vas rebuilt in 1870. A large clothing manufactory 
employ.s many hands. Till 188.5 Ahingdon returned 
a memher to parliament. Pop. (1881 j 0008. 

Ab'logeiiesls (tir. o, ‘ without,' and />/V).v, ‘life'), 
a term ajiplied hy llu.xley in 1870 to the origin 
of living forms from non-living matter. There 
is no experimental evideiioe to show iliat in the 
world around us there is ever any exi'cptiou to 
the general statement, oinnc drum c viro. A con- 
trary belief wa.s indeed J)re^alcllt until the end 
of tlio 17th century, hut this was mainly hascil on 
the results of iiicomj)lol.e ohservatioxi. Tlie vicAVs 
of modern naturalists in regard to the origin of 
living matter or proto])lasm are discussed elsewhere. 
Bee Life, Photopla.sm, 8po^’^AN^:()l s (Jeneka- 
TION. 

Abipoiies. formerly a powerful and warlike 
tribe of South Ameriiiau Indians, inhahiiing the 
La JM.ata region, Avho Avere very formidable enemies 
to the Spaniards from their 'obstinate bravery. 
'I'hey are noAV almost entirely incorporated Avith 
other tribes. 

Abjuration. The oath of abjuration AA'as im- 
posed in 1701 upon mem])ers of iiarliameiit and 
all holders of piudic ollices, iiicludiiig clergymen, 
teachers, barristers, solicitors, skc. It was a declara- 
tion in favour of King 5>’il]iam and tlio JtoA’olution 
Settlement, and again.^'t the ‘late King James,’ 
and concluded with the wonls, ‘upon the true faith 
of a Christian.’ The form of oath was altered in 
1714, Avhen the first Piotcndiu- Jiad assumeil the 
title of James HI. and \Tli.; and tlie scruples 
felt in Scotland, as to Avhetlier the oath AA'as con- 
sistent with tlie Treaty of Lnion, Averc removed 
by statute. It Avas also at tlii.^ time imposed on 
voters in Scottish elections. After s|»ecial juovi- 
&ion hml been made for the case of Catliolics, and 
of Quakers and otlier persons Avliose coiiscjciice 
prevented them from taking an oath, the oath 
of abjuration was remodelled in 1858, one form 
being substituted for the separate oaths of abjura- 
tion, supremacy, and allegiance, parliament talving 
power to omit the reference to Christianity in the 


case of mcinhers of the JeAvish religion enter- 
ing parliament, 'rhe iieAv fonn Avas just a declara-, 
tion of allegiance to the Queen, a i)romise to 
sin>port the Ihotcstant sucoes.sion, and a denial of 
the authority of foreign priiiees and prelato.s. The 
matter was afteiAvards separately dealt Avith in the 
(derical 8uhscrij»tion Act, 1805; the Parliamentary 
Oatlhs Act, 18(50; and the Ollices and Oaths Act, 
1807 ; hilt the hiAv wfis consolidated hy the Promis- 
sory Oaths Act, 1808. By this .statute, a short oath 
of true allegiance, usable by Oatholic.s and Jews, 
is substituted for tbe old oatbs of abjuration, su- 
premacy, and allegiance ; an oflicial oatb of ti uo 
service is i)roA’idcd for public ofheers other than 
judges ; ami a judicial oath of true seiwice, aiul to 
llo right Avithout fear or favour, is juovided for tlie 
judges. All these oaths conclude, ‘so lielp me God 
Avliich AAmds, in the case of the oath of allegiance 
noAV taken by memhms of parliament, gave rise 
to the famous Bradlaiigh case. The result c»f this 
case is tliat penalties can he recovered from eveiy 
meiiiher aaJio, though he took the oath, cun be 
]»roA'ed to a jury to have no religious belief. See 
.\I.1EN, ALLElilANCE, GATIIOI-IP KAIANC’IPATJDN, 
Jeav.s, Oath, T*al*lia:mf.nt. 

AbkliasiSL Aua.sia, a district of,y^siatic 
Kussia, between the (’auc.asns and the Black Sea, 
Avith .Miiigrclia to the Slk, belonging for ndmiiiis- 
trative- ]nirposos to tbe Sukhum district. It is 
mountainous, Avith dcc[), Avell- watered, and fcitilc 
A'allcy.'' The inluihilants, a\1io numhcie<l at the 
outbreak of thi' Tiukish war of 1878 about 80,000, 
.are now less than half as uinncions. At tliat 
time thonsaiids emigrated to Die di.stricts that 
<•01011111(^1 under 'rnrkish rule. The country lia.s 
been ruled in turn hy the Ilomans, I’ersians, 
Georgians, and ’rnrUs. Bnssia gained jiossession 
of the fortresses of Ahkiiasia in 1824, but jinally 
subdued the jieople only in 18(54. See ('AUC’.tsrs. 

Ablution. See DriHKjp.vrroN. 

Abner, a famous Hebrew captain, cousin of King 
Saul, Ho fought bravely in 11 m‘ long struggle 
Avith the Pliilistines, and after Sanbs defeat and 
death nt .Moin4''€'i5^*‘'‘'b saved the croAvn for liis son, 
Lshbosbetb. ia.st, resenting a eluirge made 

against liiM^^^Jjis master, be Avon t over to David; 
but Ik; aftm* murdered by Joab. 

Abo (fiKjri?)unc£^ Ohu), tbe ehief town of a 
gOA'cnimojaT^iu Finland, situated on tbe river 
Anrajoki, near its emboucbuif! in the Gulf of 
Bolliiiia, 170 miles WNW. of Helsingfors by rail. 
It lias an cactive trade, ami exports timber, and bar 
and ca.st iron. Its niiivcrsity was lian.-'fcrrcd to 
Helsingfors after the great lire of 1827. vV ])cace 
betAvceii SAveden and Kussia Avas signed here in 
1743. Pop, (LS85) 25,181. Tbe. government of 
vVbo-Bjtniioborg has ,an area of 03,30 sij. m., and a 
])op. (}{ ( 1885 ) 303,284, of AvJiom alioiit 17 per cent, 
are SAvedes. 

Abolitionists a term used to designate a jiarty 
in the United States, Avho sought the immediate 
and total abolition of slavery, and Avho began to be- 
come iKilitically ini])ortant about the close of tbo 
LStli century. * Abolitionist vrew.s liad long been 
lield by inanv, o.specially by members of tbe Society 
of Frii’mds ; Uut the term Avas not commonly used 
until an aggi’cssive i»arty spread irom Noav England 
tliroughout the north mid Avest, demanding im- 
mediate and unconditional enuaiicipation. ^ After 
about thirty years of agitation, the abolitionists 
became sullicicntly poAverful to get some of their 
doctrines adopted "hy the repnldican party. Their 
ends Avere gained Avhen, under Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, slavery Avas abolished, 1803-5. See Gak- 
RLSON, SLAVEKV. 

Aboiiiey. SSee Dahomey. 
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Abori'j(in<^S (Bat.), jhojumIv tho oarliost iiiliab- 
itaiits of a (wmiitry. "I'lu' ("om'spondinf^ tonn used 
l>y tlio (iiwks ^tas A ttfo'r/tffiOHrs. Boniaii 

and (ireek liistorijiiis, liowpver, a]^>idv the nainn 
AlM)n*j:in(^s to a sp('»dal ])(M) 1 ) 1 o, wlio, a<*cordin^ to 
tnidiiicni, Inul tlndr oiiiLiiind seals in the iihuui- 
tains al)ont l\(Vito ; l>Mt, ]K‘in^' di i\ (‘n out 1»y tlie 
Salunes, deseend('d into I.atinin, nnd in eonjniH*- 
tiofi with a trila* of IVIasi^i, snhdiUMl or e\|Md]<*d 
tljenei' the Sicnli, and oeenpied llie <*onntry. 
The Al)ori«»:ines then disap)K‘;ir ns a distiin‘t 
])(*o])l(*, thcty and ilieir allies the IVlas;^! liavin;^ 
taken the iianie of Latini. 'Pho non-INdns^ie 
eleiiK'nt of tin; lioninri ])oj)nhilion is snji])osed to 
repn*s(Mit th(‘s(‘ Ahori^dnes, who would thus belong 
to the Os<\‘ins or Ansonians. 'The naine is a]>]died 
;^enerally to the ori^^inal or native inhaintnnts of a 
eonntry as oojiosed to an,intrusi\o eonquerinj; 
rae(‘, or to colonists and their des((‘n<lants. vVn 
Ahori^^ines Broteetinij Society was fonn<led in IS.'iS, 
t<» take .'ill possible means for ])n»te<*t iiij^ the 
natives of various conntvies from murder and ill- 
nsa^^e ^^enerally at tln^ liands of colonists ami 
ot her white men. 

Ahortioil is the term used in .M(',di<‘ine to 
dmioti' tiie exjnilsion of the jnodnet of eoneeptioii 
(tin* imj)r<*.i;nate<l ovum) from tin* womb h(‘fore 
the sixth month of jire^naney. If tin* e\]»ulsion 
takes place after that date, and hofore tin* 
])ropi*r time, it is ternn*d a /trctnft/ fu'c lahiKir or 
tttisrarriffffr. In law, no such distinction is made. 
'Pin* frefpK'ncy of jihortion as (*ompared with 
normal pn‘;;n;incy is \(*r\ diirer(*nl 1,\ (‘stimaled h\ 
<litler(‘nt. writers; hut the liest' e\idcnc(i h*ads us 
to tin* hi'lief that abortion is of far moo* common 
oeniiit‘nce iliaii is ..’(‘iieralty suppos(*d, and that it 
takes placi* on an a\era.;;(‘ in one out of every thre<* 
or four c.iM's of prc,i'n;iiu \ . 'Pin* follow in;.^ iin* 
ain<in;:;'si tin* yaisv//// to this ,‘n'(‘id(*nt : ; 1 ) 

A dis(‘as('d condition of either parent, and e-'p<*i*i 
ally a syi<hililic taint. (‘2) Mo>t h'\(‘rs, and inanv 
otln*!' acnti* disi*as(*s occnriin;; duriniL!’ 'p^rei'n nic\ . 
(.S) Any conditi<nt interfeiin.iJ: with tln^'licalth of 
the mother c.i;., the constant hre^H^iin^i; of im])nr(* 
air, iiisnllici<*nt nonrishm(‘nt,,'f^olit4ti!(5^^-, Ac. (I) | 
A peculiar tempera.m(*nt on tin* part'^^pflpe motln*r. j 
Amon;.;st t he <///•' /'/ .-o/rs, ,v of abort i< place*! ! 

blows mi tliO alHlomen, falls, vi^Cim^nscular 
ell'orts, too loii^^ a walk or ^"'feule ftey»<)rseback , 
(in(h*ed, wonn'ii with^a li'inlciiW to ;uWrt shouhl i 
a\'oid horselau'k ilnrin;; prectiancy ), a st*\»'re men- 
tal sho(*k, Ac. Aloreover, the jleath of tln^ fictns 
fitmi any <*aiis** is sun* to occasion alMntioii. 

.S'//^///Vo///.v. -Abortion is s<»nn*tim(*s preced(*d by 
f<‘\ crishin*ss, shi\ crin^^s, a fe(;lin;4 <»f w**i;.;ht in the 
abdomen, or otber tliscomfort. Ihit the tirst c(*rtaiii 
indication of threatein*d alairtion is usually hemor- 
rha,;^e, f(dlow<*d, if not arrestcil, by [»ain, which aft(‘r 
the s('<*oinl month more or h*s.s re.seinhles the pain 
attending normal labour. 

(n tin* hrnfnanf of aliortion, ]»roi>hyhietics (or 
the ^niardiiic’ against causes likely to leail to it) 
hohl the lirst plac**. Women liable t*» this atVection 
should, on tin* slini.lest tllreatenin^^ assume ns 
iniieli as [lossiole, ti.c horizontal })osition, .*i\<»idin^' 
all hodiU exertion or ment.'il cxeitement. They 
should ns( non-stimulatin.u' foods and drinks, and 
keep the hf)welK o[»cn: by L;* ntle aperients sneh as 
manna and e;isli)r oil, and ean'fiilly avoid aloes ainl 
otlier medieincs irritalin;^ the lower bowel. Mon*- 
ever, a separate bcdioom must be Uisiste*! on by the 
physician. Wc shall ndy c*nter into the curative* I 
treatment so far ms to state that if it is d(*t*mcd 
lUH’.es .,‘irv I » cheek liemorrhaj^e before ®professioiia I I 
aid can lu^ called in, cloths soak(*d in cold water • 
may he applic<l lo< ally (ear** hein;:; taken to (*hnnj;e 
them before tin y ;^o’ow warm), ainl iced water eoii- 
taiiiinf^ an astri iij;e,nt, such as a little alum, may be 


;.(iven inti'^-rially. b'lirtbcr pr<n*cc*lin; 4 s mn>l he left , 
to the iin'dic.'il JittcTidant. At l(*ast a,s imnh at ten | 
liiin inii^t hft ]»aid to n.'st siihseijin'nl ly ;is aft(‘r a | 
normal l.'ihonr : for abortion, if not very <*an‘fully I 
atli*inlc<l to, is oin* of the most fre<|neiit eausc'^ of • 
uterine ilif-case. I 

Tln*ri‘ an* oeeasion.'il cases (as when* tlie outlet of i 
tin* p(*IWs is vf*rv (*ont racted ) in w hich it is m'Ciis- | 
sary to induce al>ortion by j)rof('ssion.al m(*ans, ])nt i 
it would he out of place to (‘Jiter into this siiliject ! 
in these pn;;<‘s. It (*annot he too »^enerally known, 
Ih.at all attempts at )»roemin' 4 - (*riminal abortion, 
eitin*!* by tin* .nlminist ration of j)OWeifnl drn;L;s, or ' 
the a]>j»lieatiou of instruments, are accompanied ! 
with extreme <lancer tw the pn'^^naiit wa.m.'in. 

(*i;nii\.vi, AiaiiMioN. Nt'ilhor in the l;iw of 
Kurland rnu* of Scotl.'ind is it murder to kill a <*hild 
in the mother's womb ( alt hoiich it wanild h** mnnler 
of tin* iin»tln'r, if she tli***! in <*onsc(jneina*. of ihe 
treatment b Such a ciiim* is callc<l **riminid ahor- 
ti«»n, .‘iiid in P'n;jflainl is deiinctl by statute as the 
administ<*rin;^ to a. woman any medicine, ])oi<on, or 
noxious dni^', or of nsino any siir^ic.'il insiniment 
orotln*r me;nis. with the intent of ]»n)cnrin;; mis- 
(•arriai^o, wln‘tln*r tin* wr)man la* ]»r<*^n;uit or 
not. A pre^^nant Avoman may commit this crime 
on hers<*lf. In Scotl;ind, pnK*!]!!!!^ /il)ortioii is a 
crime at common hiA\ , and in hoili countries it 
is punished by penal s»‘r\itmb* or im|»ris*inment , 
;H**‘ordin;^ to eirennisianecs. 'I'liere is a r(*^nlar 
trade in jibortion, meclianieal violema* b(*ino Mn>st' 
often em]doA*‘<) to product* tin* effect. The driij'H 
Mst*<l an* divitled into tin* ela,ss of emmenacoi,nies 
and that of eeholies ; of rye la'in^ the most 

popnl.ar. 'Pln‘re ;ire many ]H'<‘tlis}iosin;4 t'aiises to : 
.abortion, both in the iin)the)' junl in the hetns, 
which must lx* allowetl foi'. In soim* eojinlries, 
abortion is nmlouhtcdlN ]u:i<*tisetl in what is calletl 
r<*spectahh* soeit'ty. Init the m(*diciil im^fessioii have 
propt'i’ly diseonni^icd it. 

In tin* I'nitt'd Sta,t(‘s, abortion is a b*]ony, and ; 
s<‘V(*r<*ly pnnisbed by line and im]n isonment. It , 
is a mistlenH*anonr for any person knowingly to 
d<*p<isit for m;iilin»j^ or dt'Iivery any artieh* or 
tbinii' tlesi; 4 iR*<l or inteinh*d to ))ro«*nro alxnlitui. 
liven for a publisher km)W iii^ly to tb'posil in the 
mail a newspapi‘r etmtainin^^ a tpiaek. medical : 
advertisement, vine information ln»v^ ami win're 
jiriieles for jnodnein;;’ alxution eoubl lx* obi.ainetl, 
lioAvev(*r va.unely the atlvortisemcnt may he 
<*xpressed, is by act of eoni;ress a mistleme.'inoiir 
(IvCN. Stal. ibS'.Kl). Althon;;h to ]»it>cnre alxution 
with eoiiseiit of the woman is not indictable at 
common hov, it is n felony, and punished with 
s<*.v<*re jH‘n.'ilties. 

AlXIIlkir a small a illa;^c on tin* coast of 
.liyNpl, IH miles NK. of Alexandria. 'Phis bay is 
celebrated on aeconnt *»f Nelsun's ,i;icat vielory 
ov<*t' the I'rencli fleet, An.^iisi 1, 17!ts, tin? hunoiis 
‘ Hattie of tin* Nik*.' 'Pin* I'leneli fleet w.as not 
merely ticfca-tcd, but .'ilmost .•iniiihilatcd ; the Ihic- 
ship of the. admhal I )e Hriieys blew up, and only 
t AV») sbij»s cs<-;ipcd. Ib'ic Napoleon in 1 701) defeated 
a 'Pnrkisli army : ami here Sir lbd])li Abereromby's 
expedition la.nde<l in ISOI inthefa(‘eof tlic enemy. 

Aboiisaillblll. See Alir SiAimot.. 

About* KdaioW) Fh'ANnus \'alk\’J’I\, an einiii- ; 
cut French .antlior, Avas Ixun .'it Dienz**, in liOiraine, . 
February I t, 18 ‘ 2 S. After a brilliant course .-it llic I 
Ly»*ee Cbarl(*m;iciu* and Kcole Nbuimile, in !\iris, he | 
went for Iavo years to slmly arelueolocy at Athens, j 
Jiiid on bis return about the I'lid of ISo;], be jnib- j 
lishe<l lAi (invv ro/tfct/ij/anf/nr, .'i (’ie\ cr popular j 
s.-ilip* oji modern Cir(*ek society. Its su(M*es.s opened j 
to the yonn;^^ author the columns of tin* Paris jour- j 
mils, and in the Ktrur t/rs- ])ru.r Mu)n{r.s ere lon<^ t 
ap]K‘;ired his lirst novel, Tolhi Frraldi, reimhlished j 
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in JSiV). About was accused of liavinjr taken many 
of tlie incidents of this story from a little-known 
Italian book,- Vilturia SarunUi^ and bis reputation 
hardly recovered this charge until the apt)earance in 
the Minntcur of Ids s(?ri<‘s of stories, hca Mm'itujva 
de I*(fri.s'. From that time ids literary cnreer was 
a scries of successes. 11 is next novels were Ac 
/to/ drs (ISdti), a story full of* humor- 

ous incident, which ])leased everybody except the 
( i reeks ; and (Hvrniftinr (ISfiT), a clever story of 
contcmporarv Farisian life. Four other novels of 
note must be nan] 0 <l : Lcs fjr/ntssrs dc MaUre Pirrrr 
(1858), Madrlon { IStid), La VicHIc Jior/tr (18(i5), 
and Lr luanaH d'tnt Jirarc Ilonunr. (1880), tlie last 
an ;itt(*mpt, tliat bad less .siu^cess than it dosorved, 
to show the I’himcli ])ublic that a novel may be 
interesting and yet fitted for general reatling. 
Mone of About’s works des(‘rve<l their jiojnilarily 
more than his three sliort fantastic tales, Lilonnjic 
d rOn'd/r tW.Mcc, Lc A>c (ran Nutatn\ and Lr 
(Ufs dr M. fhdrin^ all ]uiblislie<l in 1882; while his 
Trndr. v,l Quaranfr ( 1805), !' lnf()nic ( 1807), and Lrs 
Matuaffi's dr /hvn'/acr ( 1808 ), would of themselves 
have hiade a reputation. About contributed coii- 
sl.jintly to the journals of the day, and wrote many 
plays, few of which, however, were suc(‘essful on tin* 
stage. As a publicist, In* enjoyed a wid(5 though 
mainly factitious re]iutation, several of his pam- 
j)hlets being understood throughout KuropcFto be 
written with the approval of the lbM]M*.ror of the 
French. As a newsp,‘ii>er coiTespornleiit be wa-s 
ju’cseiit at the opei\ing of the Sui*/ t’anal, .and 
accom]»anied Macmahon in tin* Franco-( ierman 
war. His u-Msarr (1872) and some newspa]»er 
articl(*s <*ost him a week's imprisoTiiin'iit at. tin* 
hands of the (l(*rman aiithorities, who . chose to 
treat him as a (J(*rman subject, b(*caiJs(i In* had 
b(*en born iji lionaiiie. About had been decorated 
with the (h-oss of the Legion of Jlonour in 1808, 
and in 1884 received the coveted distinction of 
election to the Academy, but died jlist before he 
was formally received, January 17, 1885, 

Abracatlabra* a magical, woni or formula con- 
slrmied out of the letters of the alphabet, and 
supposed to be highly elli- 

eacious for the cure of .v.TJ IJ A c A P A H li A 
agues and fevers. 'Phe A Jt ii A c a d a i; R 
letters were»w lit ttm so as A n R A c A I) A It 
to b)rm a trianglo, cap- A h R A <’ A 1) A 
abh* of luMng read many A It R A (■ A D 
ways on a sr[uare ]>iec(* A n R \ v \ 

of paiier, wbicb wixs A It R A r 

folded or stitebed into ^ A It R A 
the form of a <'ross ; worn A It R 

as an amulet in the A H 

bosom tor nine days ; ' A 

am I ultimately thrown 

backward befon* sunrise into a stream running 
eastward, 'liie adjoining is one way of arranging 
this inysth word. 

Aliraliaill* tln^ fatlier of the Hebtew' people, 
was also, according to the lliblo narrative, the 
restorer of the primitive belief in one true Bod. 
His history is contained in Ben. xi.-xxv. ; and it 
is on the account there given that the Habbinical 
anti Mohammedan amidificatioiis are based. Abra- 
Jiam, originally known as Ahram, was the son of 
Terab, a descemlant of Shein, atid was born in Fr 
of the Chaldees. This site, long suiiposed to be at 
Lklessa or elsewhere in the north or Alesopotaiiiia, 
i.*< by Schrader ami most recent scholars ( Tiele dis- 
senting) identihed with the vum-niouuds of El 
\Ingheir, low' down on the western side of the 
Ku])lirates. In Fr, Abraham married his half-sister 
Sarai (afterwards Sarah). From Fr, Terab with 
his family migrated uji the valley of the Eif|)hrates 
to Haran, in the north-west of Mesopotamia; 


and there Terab died. Abraham, accompanied 
by bis riei)bew' Jjot, ah<l apparently at the bead 
of a numerous following, received a call from 
.Joliovab, in obedience to wbicb lu*- nassed west 
and south into Canaan, and esfablisnod Jiimself 
for a time at Sicliem. , Tlience as a nomadic 
chief or sheikh be wandered (owju'ds the South, 
and was driven by famine into Eg}’j>t, where Sarah 
was taken by Fliaraob into bis harem. A similar 
outrage is reprcst‘nled as having befallen her at the 
bands of Abimclccb, the Philistine king of (Jerar, 
when well advanced in years. (See Ben. xx., and 
(*om]>are the story of'Abimelecb and Hebekab in 
( a*n. xxvi. 9 ). lletuniing from Egypt into Soutlierii 
Palestine, Abraham and Lot pfirted conii>any ; and 
Abraliam jiitcbed bis tent at Afujiirt;, near Hebron, 
wbicb contimieil the headquarters of bis family ami 
tribe until bis death. Abraham was wealtliy in 
docks ami lu^rds, and could bring into the lield an 
army of his warlike nomadic tribesmen sullicicmtly 
powerful to jueet and defeat four kings iti battle, 
so as to rescue bis ne.pbew Lot w’Ikmi taken captive. 
His lirst-born son, Isbmai*!, was liorn to him in bis 
87tb year by Hagar, an Kgv])tiji.n slave. .Jehovah 
a]>p<‘ar(*il ■ to him more tlian once; made a cove- 
nant with him, granting tke land for ever to bis 
descemlants ; jiml ]>romise«l a son by bis wife 
Sarai, whose name was changed to Sarah, as bis 
own was from Abram to Abrabain. The lite of 
ciniimcision now instituted marked tin* covi*nant 
pe<»ple from tin* ( 'anaanites. Sarali's son, Isaac, 
w'as born wbon her husband was KM) years old, 
'riieii came (be mysterious ]>roving of Abraliam by 
Bod, win*!! Bod fomnmnd<'<l that Isaai* should be 
otlereil up as a IniAian sacrilice on a mountain in 
the lam] of Morial), the ram being nltinia((‘ly snb- 
stituteil for tiie well beloved sou. Sarah di(‘d, Jiiid 
was imried in the cave of Macbpelab, rn‘ar Hebron, 
in a pat<*li of ground bought by Abraham ; ami 
i afti‘rwards, ap)»arcntly when he was upwards of 
I.'IO years of age, Abraliam marrit'd Keturah, ami 
beeauic tln^^ fatlier of six sous hv her. ( )n his 
death, aj. •. ae .age of 175, In* was lmii!*d lM‘si<le 
Sarah in 

lfro*..'‘iiis sjiecial coM'uaiit rehitions, 
^y aTHi jiowerful mieutal pastoral 
chief, awl^afcne rolls, true to his word, 

loyal tq^,i8 knnlpwi .^devoted an<] faithful to Ids 
(Jo<l. JiMgs ftt'd^Sristians aliki* acee]>t hiiii as the 
type of ])Wlf'ct fl^i ami I ruy religion, ‘the frieml 
of Bod;’ ‘Ihraldm’ is, for all good Sloslems, the 
‘father of the faithful.’ Num(*roiis iion-scrijitural 
traditions add little of imjiortanee to the picture 
given in Bencsis, ami conij)h‘tcii by allusions in the 
iater Sciijdures ; though tln^ Moliammedans tell 
many j)i<*tiiresque tcvles to illust rate bis (Jiaracter ; 
biing Abraliam to Me(*ca to buihl the Kaaba ( ij. v. ), 
and believe bis remains to have been eovereil by 
the famous mosfjue near Hebron. The biter Jews 
and Mohammedans s(‘lect Abraham as the incarna- 
tion of perfect wisdom, and attribute to him the 
iiiv(*iitioii of WTiting. He was regarded ivs the 
ancestor not merely of the Israelites arid the 
Isbniaelite Aralis, but of the other races in Northern 
I Arabia, of Edomites ( tbroitgli Esau ), and Miilianites. 

The mime Abram means probably ‘high father 
tlie inter]>retation given to Abraliam, ‘father of a 
multitude of nations,’ is iiossibly not an etymo- 
logical exjjlanation. The <late of Ids arrival in 
Banaaii has been very variously coinjmted. Bunsen 
put it so far l^ck as 2808 li.c., ami Lipsius as 
late as 173K-17 (a) «.c. If recent Assyrian scholars 
are right in identifying Ariocli, tlieT\ing of Ellasar, 
defeate<l by< Abraham, with Eri-aku, king of Larsa, 
who vcigned in 2120 B.G. according to the inscrip- 
tions, tiieii the date of Abraham’s coming into 
Canaan w'»mbl bo very* near that proposed by 
Hales, 2153 B.C. Von Bolden, Dozy, Bcrnstein> 
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and Coklzihov try' to prove Abi-tahain a myth; 
otliers have coin])ared him with Ihahma ami 
Buddlui. ^See EwaM, Hehra<l(*r, aful coinmentarios 
on (lenesis hy Delitzsch,- Dillmaiin, and otliers; 
Tiele, AssjjHftch-Bahylonisrhe (h'srhirhfc ( 1S87). 

AlirallAItl^ tlie Blainn^if, or IIi;i;^dits of, close to 
the city of Qutthec, were the scene of the battle 
betwiiun iMontcalm and Wolfe, lt*lth September 
1759. See Wolfe. 

Abraliaill-a-Sailta-riarau very eccentric 
Imt popular (b*rman iireacher, wjis born near 
Miiskircb, in Swabia, July 4, 1044, and died in 
Vienna, Decenilier 3, 1799. II is real name was 
inrich Me^erle, but he is L^eiierally known by 
his assuiu(‘d monastic name. He was provincial 
prior of the Auf'ustinians, and court jweacher 
at Vieniui. I’neouth ])uns, sharp and homely 
satire, ami strange freaks of humour, markeil his 
sermons ; but un<ler the fanto,stic. shell there 
was a souml kernel. Me was iinsjiarin*;- in his 
censure of tlie vices aliki' of courtiers and the 
people. His collected works fill *22 vols. (1835-50). 


Abraliaill-llieil^ a class of sturdy be^^^ars who 
simulate<l lunacy, ami wandered about the country 
in a disorderly nuinner ; at one time woikin*^ (m 
the sym]»atby, and at another on the fears of women, 
children, and domestics. They wore common ui 
Shakespeare's time, ami, it , would seem, existed 
even as late as the period of the civil war. . 'Fbe 
term is a cant one, as old at least as 1501. .\li 
‘Abram cove' jueant om' who pmson^vted a JTom 
o’ lledlam.’ He ‘would dis; 4 ;uisi‘ himself in 
jtrotesmie ra,;;s, with knotted hair, and with many 
luon* (tis^oistin;4’ contrivances to excite pity:’ but 
be di<l not lu;sita,te to live by thieving? loo, and 
wluMi d(*tected pilfering, or in any species of de]>re- 
dation, be ]»leaded the immunities of the real 
lb*(llamitf*, who was fon. willy ]K?rmitttyl to roam 
about tin*, country wb<*n <l\s<*liav<;(‘d from ‘ Hothlem 
Hospital.' A verbal ri'lic of this elas> is still pre^ 
S('r\ ed in the slan^ ]>brase, ‘ to sbani Ab'-iham. 



Abrailtcs« a t<A\n of l’ortr*^^J^m \be Ta^nis, 
81 miles .\E. of Lisbon. ^’oi iJI^O. Abrantc 
gave a «lucal title to faimeisTiJ^i.)!’ 

Abra.vsis Stones are 

'ihra.i' 


_ live 

t(hn(sft,v engtiS^ed They 

are cut in Vtoious and 

bear a varietj^jH cahttli^ic ^yiu- 
bnL, .mostly composed oifehdman 
body, a fowl's head, and serpen- 
tine extremities, Tb??sc gems are 
common in collections, aud .are 
rc])resented as coming from^Syri . 
L.gypt, and Spain. The use ^ 
the name Abraxas was at tihftt 
peculiar to the (Jnostic sect tne 
hasili<lians ; and as the word, by 
taking the numerical vabie of its (Ireek letters, 
siguifii‘s the nunibiM* 305, the Basilidians used it to 
indicate the 365 onlers of sj)irits believed by tbeni 
to emanate from the Supnunetiod (see B.vsilides). 
The iloctrines and phra'^es of the sect were carried 
by the Priscillianist'-' to l:;>paii;. Ihit similar symbols 
were afterwards adopted by all sects given to magi<* 
and alclnuny : ami there is little doubt that tlie 
greater pan of the abraxas stones were nuule. in 
the midole ages c..s lalismans. 

Abrogation a term of (‘anon Law, which 
means the entire, as distinguisheil from the partial 
change of a** exij^ting law' e.g. tlft* jiapal decretals 
as to clandestine mmut^ge were abrogated hy the 
(-k)uneil of "ibeiil. le term is used 'poimlaily as 
the equivalent of rejieal, whether hy statute or con- 
trary usa.;e; .and lU X^ngland technically for the 
anniilling of an order issued by a sulxirdinate legis- 
lative authority. I’he Canon Law recogni.sed the 


prineiple of abrogation hy non-usage, esjiecially 
Avhere, circumstances changed ; thus a canon ]»assed 
in times of schism might not he enforced when the 
schism Iwul been snpjucsseil. See l)KsrK’rrnE, 
Kei'e.al, St Arm:. 

Abnis* See IbjAYER Beads. 

AbniZ/O (or rathm- the y a district of 
Central Itfil y, was formerly the north-east cormu- of 
the kingdmn of Najiles, in the wildest and loftiest 
portion of the Ajiennines. The jagged mountain- 
groups reach in the Cran Sasso il’ltalia an eUwa 
tioii of 9600 feet. The climate of Abnizzo is raw 
in the bigber regions ; snow rests on ibe hills from 
(Jetober to Ajiril, and on some of the jieaks all 
the year rouml ; but tin* valleys jire extreim'Iy 
fertile. Dense forests clothe the sides of the 
moiint.ains. 'riie Abmz/i use<l to liavt* three 
divisions Abruzzo I'lteriore I. and IT., and 
Abnizzo (Jiteriore, corresjiondiug to the present 
provinces, ('bieti, Teramo, and Aijiiila respec- 
tively ; ami forming, witli tla^ province of (’ampo 
ba.sso, the anitjHfriinn’nfn of ‘ tlie Abnizzi and 
Molise.’ 'riie three Abnizzi contain about 5000 
sq. m., and 1,0(X),0(X) iubabitants. 

Absalom^ the third son of David, king of 
Israel, remarkable for his beauty, and for bis 
unnatural rebellion against his father. By Ids 
jiopular manners, bo contriveil to win the alleetinns 
of the i)eo])le, .‘iiid then stirred uj. .a formidable 
rebellion. A battle was fought in the forest 
erf Ephraim, in which the rebiils wme rlefeated. 
Xu the lliglu, as Absalom was riding umb‘r a. tree, 
he W’.'ts caught (by his long hair, as is generally 
.supposed, tliongli not expressly staterl in Scrip- 
lure) in the branches, ami was left snspenderl ; 
in which position .loah, the commander of David's 
army, ‘thrust Jdm through, contrary to the king's 
e\[»ress orders that he should 1)(‘ spared. Tlie grief 
of Daviil for Ids loss was excessive. Sec 2 Sam. 
xviii. 

Absaloil^ Archhisbo]> of Lund. See .VXEL. 

Abscess (tirhidcally calhsl A/)osfr/nt(), a <‘ir- 
eiimseriheil (Hdlection of juirulent matter formed 
hy dise;is<* within some tissue or organ of the 
body. The process by wddcli .an .abscess is formerl 
is the following: First, the eapillary vessels 
become overebargeii with blood, in conseqnenee 
of inllammation. From the blood tlnis made 
stagnant, or llowing very feebly, .a mucli larger 
amount of Iluid 'than in health, with numerous 
white blood-corpuseles, e.xudes through the walls 
of the ca]>illar\ vessels, aud Ix^comes Pus ((pv. ) 
or matter. This iipatter, at lirst cmit.ainod in 
the minute interstie.es of the tissnc.«>, gradually 
dissolves them, and so makes for itst*lf a larger 
cavil v; .and frequently, by disintegration of the 
adjacent piwts, works its way either to the surface 
or to some natural cavity of the body. Bus 
thii.s m.akes ii,s aiipiNirancc' often in a difreient 
part of the bodv irom whore it was formcil. d’hc 
al>.scess cavity)' i.s hounded by an iiillameil and 
.sw'olloii layer of tissue ; not, howmer, containing 
pus. Occasion.ally, w'licn the purulent matter does 
not lind any outlet eitlier n.aturally or artilicially, 
it is gradually dried up or absorbed. In the great 
lu.ajoritv of eivscs, how ever, cure only takes ])lace 
after the ]uis has been discharged. Abscesses m.ay 
be forming in a few’ days with mucli jiain ; 

or chrohic or evbi^ tiiking weeks or months to form, 
with little or no pain. In abscesses superficially 
seated -either in' or close iimler the skin the early 
ireatment consists chietlv in promoting the forma- 
tion of pns by the a])phcation of moist and w arm 
bamlages or poultices. The next step is the 
removal of the pus. When this is too long ilelayed, 
serii»us disturbance of the organ, and dcsiniction of 
surrounding structures, may ensue. An abscess 
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Tunst be re^^'U•^]o(1 not as a disCnirt, original disease 
in itself, but as the ?esult of another disease — 
intlaininatiort: ; or as an ellbri of nature for the 
removal of injurious jnaltiM‘s from the system. 
AbHe(‘ss is now known in many eases to be eause<! 
by the presence of mieroseojue oi'^anisms [mirro- 
rorn\ hnrtrriff) in the tissues. See (iiiiliM THEOfV, 
Sl’i*]*ritATl()xN. 

Abscissa. S(‘e I*AKAIU)LA. 

AIis<M1Ic‘<S a term ai)|ilied, by 'way of I'eproa.i h, 
to landlords <leri\e. their rent from oueeonnlr\, 
and spmid it in another. It has been esjJCeiaHy 
used in discussions on the social e<mdition of 
Ireland. As lon;.^ as Ireland had its own jiarlia- 
menl, a <,oeal })ortion of the lar^xe landed j>ro- 
jtrietors liv(Ml ehielly in the (‘oiintr\ < In rini:: summer, 
ami ]»assed tlnur winters in Dublin; thus sjiendin;^ 
a lar;;e portion of their ineoim*s amon^ tlu'ir 
dej)emlcnts, or at least anion.i^' their eountrymen. 
'Phe I'nion ehan^a‘<l the habits of the Irish nobility 
and pemtry, who were attracted to Lomlou as the 
political metropolis, or were imlueed, by the dis- 
turhed eomlition of Ireland, to choose r<‘siden<*es on 
the Continent. Sjudi Irish landed jnoprietoix were 
styled ‘absentees;* and it was ar^^med that their 
eomluct was the ,L;Teat soure(‘ of Irish poverty, as it 
draine<l th(* resources of the land, or, in otlnn* words, 
sent money out of Ireland. Tliis, liowever, is not 
the ('Illy objec'tion alle.i.'t‘«l a;^minst the system of 
ahsonteeism. One of its promimnit r<*sults is to 
place the control of the Irish (‘states too mmdi in 
the hands of a; 4 '(‘nts and middlemen. As tlie land- 
lord do(?s not live amon;^^ his tenantry, there cannot 
f^row up hetwoen him ami them that feeliri<i: of 
syn^iathv and community of interest, which should 
subsist lM*fw(*en such important classes of the 
same countrv. 'Pin' temleiicy of the system has 
been to W(.'akeu the sense of responsibility in 
owners of jiroiierty, who lire too distant to know 
the real needs and circumstances of tin* trust com- 
mitbid to them. It is now ; 4 ’em‘rally admit i(*d that 
absontei'ism is iuie of the lead in;^- causes that hav<* 
brou«;ht about tln^ present stiitv; of discord in 
Ireland. In conclusion, r(‘fciem'<v shouhl Ik* made 
to a rnnv form of absenteeism that is already b(\t;in 
nin.i^ to excite attention in America. A .^reat d(‘al 
of the la, ml of the, Cnitt'd Sta,t(*s and of the c(doiii<‘s 
is hehl by ‘proprietois livin^^ in Kn;;land and on the 
coTitim'ut of j‘airope. in this way, lar;;’e sums aai* 
naid every year to owners who are so n*mot(^ and 
Know so little of their estates, tliat they cannot 

I Kissihly fultil the rt*co^miscd duties of ]u-operty. 
t will h(* s(;cn that the obieetions hrouela a«j;aiust 
the ahs(*ntee aro both moral and economic. 

AbsillflU^ is a s|»irit llavourtnl with the poniided 
loaves and /hovermu' tops of coriniu npvrios of 
(‘liirtly wornivv'oo<I (A. ahsluthhun), 
to^(‘ther witli an^relii’a-njot, sweet 11 a«; root, star- 
anise, ami other aromatics. 'i’ln^ aromatics are 
mac(‘ratcd bn* about ei;;ii( days in ahadiol, and then 
(listilh*d, tin* r<'sult heiuji^ a ,Lcrecii-e(doured Ihpior. 
Adulteration is lar^^'ly [iraetise], usually wth the 
essential oils of other herbs ; hut even blue vitriol is 
sometimes found in soM-alh-.i ai)sinthe. The. best 
ahsintlie is mad(^ in S it/ci osl, the chief scat of 
th(^ niaTinfa.cture heinx’ Jti the canton of Neuchatel. 
It is chietly used in Cra-nce, luit is of late hirjrely 
export(.‘d to tin* Cnited Statcvs. When to he drunk, 
the, ovecnish lifpior is usually niixetl with water; 
whereupon the pre< ipitation ol tin* contained 
vokitile oil « auscs th(* mixture*, to cloud or wl»it(*n. 
'Pile, evil (*fte(’ts of drink im; ahsiiiMio arc, very 
apjvaron! ; fr(*(pieni intoxication, or moderate hut 
steady tipplin;^% utterly derau.<^es the dij'C'stive 
sxstem, weak(‘ns tlu' frame, induces horrible 
dreams and balhicinat ions, ami may end in ])ar- 
alysis or in idi('ey. Absinthe was lirst introduced 


into common ii.se in France, tliron^di its beiriji^ jvre- 
.scribed as a f«‘brifn^i;e to tb«^ soldiers during the 
Alocrian war ( is;32 47). Sec Wtmxnvoojx 

Absolute stands opposed to rclalire^ and moans 
that the tliinj^ is considered in itself, ami without 
reference, to otlier thiii^^s^ In j)hysit^s, we sj>eak of 
the tthsifhitc velocity of a body — i.'e. tlur rate of its 
motion tliron;.;h s])ai‘e ; and of i\w. irlatirr velocity 
of two bodies - i.c. the rab* at which they a]>pr()acli 
or recede from one another, one or both htuim' ill 
motion, la the lan^ua},^!^ of modern im‘tai»liysics, 
th('. Absolute is the nmainditioned, iinalbu*a]»le 
orijiiiial- that which is the ultimate (*ause and 
«^ronnd of llu* idicnomcna of tlu^ visihh* vyorld. 
For th(* ]>ossihility of knowin^j: the ahs(dute, see 
( ’oNlUTioNKi) ( Fhiloso])hy of the), and (Joi). In 
(■heinistry, absolute alcohol is jmre, unnnx**d 
alcohol. 'Sc(‘ vViisoLr rrsM. 

Absolution. oriLdually a term of Bonian law, 
si^nilios a(*(jnittal. 'Phe word is {generally used 
in an (*(*clesiastical sense. In the j»rimiti\<; Chris- 
tian (dinrch, meniliers who had < 4 :iven ^candal 
by ^ross ami o]>cn sins wcu’c excluded from tli(i 
Lord's Su}>per, or from tla* con/jfi ej/al ion nlto;;(‘l her, 
and could he readmitted only if they n‘p('iited and 
nmh‘r\V(‘nt the penning' hu<l upon tli(‘m by the 
church. When tlu'V had done so, the ]»resbyt i‘r, 
alon;;' with the (d«lers, prom)uue(‘d the ahsolntioii in 
presem'c of t lu? «‘ou;!re;^alion, ami tin* conj.;r(‘^alion 
receivid the sinner auain into their uumlKU'. .After 
auricular coiifessiou htM'.'iim* <d>li;,^atory, ahsolulion 
was h«dd to convey for^iv«“m*ss in the siyjit- of (Jod. 
'Ph(^ formula, l)i nn or C/trisfHs (thsa/nf fr, which 
was n.'K'd till the 'l^lh c(‘utury, was ehaii^ed into 
(fh.snfro fr. A'- deliued by I he (‘ouneil of 'Pri'iit, 
frum .v/n is a judicial act by which the 
pri(‘st as jml^m ]>ass(‘s scmtimev* the ]teiiitcut, 
and is a rt'missiou of sin math* by aullioritv of 
(’hrist in the sacrament of ]>emiuee. h is not a 
men* declaration that (iod will pardon tho.>(* who 
r(‘p(‘Ut. by has IxMm aflirmed by some wiileis lluit 
instead or ‘ I absolve th(*(',' a, )H(‘eatory form, such 
as ‘ .May ( 'hri^'«^>solv(‘ Ihcf*,' uttiU'cd by the priest 
in pres(‘m (‘ .xw/l^ie j)erson to he absolved, vvouhl 
sulPn***. dismal b‘(l. Almtl uiion from rrti- 

j)ri(*st w itli or w illiout the 
saeranl^t f>?^})euanMr i^ «piib“ dilVenmt, and men‘ly 
removi^^li^* ]K'iU|lt,i(‘s imjiosed by the «*hurch, ami 
r(*Coii(^l^'' (lu* oMtider with the church; whereas 
ahsphitfon from sin ^ives ^raci*, n*mov('s .u'uilt, ami 
r(*c(yuciles 11 m‘ sinner with (lod. AhsolKtion for the 
dvad is a form saitl after a funeral mass. 

The Frob'slaiit ehurclies mostly ascribe to lh»*, 
absolution of the eleriiy only a dc'clarativ e, ami 
not an exhilativa* power; on the ;j[rouml of n‘^»ent- 
ane(*, it aniioumrcs ami assnit's for;jji veil ess on the 
part of (Jod, hilt does not imjiart it. P'rom (his 
view must, Jiovv<‘V(‘r, Ik* (^xeept(‘d tin* ],.uth(‘ran 
and An^dicaii formularies, Jaitlier Jiinis(*lf and an 
entire .selnxd of Aii;^lieari <livines. P'or the .Ancliean 
documents, see tln^ Frayer Ihud':, (‘specially the 
lAlnirtatiou to Ilols ( '(mminnion, and the Olliecj 
for the Visilatiou of the Sick. The v((tnta tif 
Fiif^lish divim^s who Indd this diuTrim* is not 
eonliiKMl to one school, as it includ(‘s Archhishoji 
l'sh(‘r, and ev(‘M Laxter. Nor nnist it he for- 
got t(*Ti that tin* belief in a certain measure of 
ahsolviuj^ ]K>vv(*r residin;^ in the whole chnr<*h was 
W’idely spread in the middle a|jfes ; and tin*. Sire 
de Joinvillc, a layman, tells how he and a brother 
kr.i^'ht in imminent dnn^^er, wdieii no pri<-*at was 
t(» be hatl, mutually confessed and absolved (‘ach 
other. Defer Lombard entirely jnstilies such an 
act as that of Joinville ; Acpiinas s(*efns to consider 
it irre^x^iktr. In llai^land. Sir John Friend and 
Sir William Ferkins, convicted of having* planned 
the assassination of William III., roc(nvod at 
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Tyburn, just before their cxoeiitioii, a solemn and 
j>ul)lic absolution at the liands of a eelel>rated non- 
juriiij; divine, Jeieniy Collier. The bishops cen- 
sured this act on the f;round that there was no 
proof of a previous eonfession having been nuuh*. 
Bee CoNFK^ilON, Bknanci:. In Seolch law, the 
accused in a criniiiial case is absolved by the 
forms ahsnlrifor or a.ssaihir^ on the j^rournl that 
evidence disprovc's or <loes not prove the <-harge. 

Alisollltisill is a form of ‘government in which 
the royal power is not limited by any cojist itutioiial 
check. The ^reat era of absolutism in Kiirojx* was 
tliatVhicb followed on the downfall of the feudal 
system. The form of monarehy then established 
was l>ased on tin*, subordination b<»th of I lie nobles 
and the church to a strong- centralising power, with 
largo revenues a.nd a regular army. The central 
power was re[)resented by a nnniarch wliose will 
was suineme. The old feudal nobles were trans- 
formed into courtiers. Not only the church, but 
law, science, a.ml lloi universit i(‘s wane taken into 
bis service. A in'ofessiomil army took the jdace of 
the old feudal militia. For the needs of sm‘li a 
.state, a regular revenue, paid in money instead of the 
femlal payment in kind, was essential. Louis XJV., 
with his celebrated dictum, cV.sf /no/ (lam 

the static), may be reg;Lrdi‘d as the rcpnssmitative 
absolute monar(‘b. AVe Inid a mibler form of it in 
Fiiglaml iimbn* tlie House of Tudor, the so-called 
p<MSoual monarchy. It should be lacoguiscd that 
the absolutij cculralisiug moiiareby was a necessary 
stage ill the evolution of the modern stati*. Tin. 
centralising tendeiiey was neei\ssar\ for self-defence, | 
and coeld be elUsded onlv by a strong mouan*lj. ' 
Tbo mill (»f Folaud Avas cliielly due to the faet that 
it lu'Ncr had a. ceiitr.:! goveniuu'ut vigo?-oiis (‘juuigli 
to repress the aiiarcld(; nobles, and w(*]d the nation 
into one. Tlu' era of absolute mouaivlis luis been 
vii 1 uall,^ clos(‘(l bv the n v-olntiouary movements of 
17S11 mjhI ISIS, the. elVect of wliicli has been to 
eslablisli representativi! institutions in iiio.sl civil- 
isimI coiinliics. Bee Ar'J ’( k i.'ACV. 

iihsoriHLlll. In FliAsics, wlum a quantify of 
mallei or of energy en I cis into a, subsiance so as 
to be associatj'd with it in sonn* (excepling 

cliemical combiAadion in (lie case of 

m;J.I<T) for ii 1- ngcr or shorten' tim^,^'?^said to 
])<■ absoibcd b\ that .siibslaiUM*. Tue‘!^|jj(bture of 
abr-orption dillbrs, of course, wiKpKhe hf^t’re oi the* 
tiling a.b-oibc<] ainl tin; nature of the alisorbiiig 
subslaic'c. Idius gas(‘s are absorbed largely by 
souM' solids, tile phenomeiiuii being calleil Occlushui 
(<j.\.) in lliis case. See also the arthdes on 
Stilniion, Flnoirsceiire, S])ectrnm (for Absorption- 
sp(Mqmm), and ''specially that, on Uadiafion of 
Ileal. 'JMie. torm is also a,ppli<.Ml (1) in Animaf 
IMiNsiology to lb<*. osmosis of the <1 Ived matU'rof 
the cIinIc into (lie vessels of tli. intestinal villi; 
(‘2) in \'egctable IMiysiologv, to the iiassage of j 
Avaier iiy (‘iidosmosis into the cells of the loots; j 
and also (g) to the initia.l slejjs in llie process by 
Avliicb the griMoi paits of ]*Iants, in sunlight, a.bsorb I 
eaibonii- arid gas and decompose it. See I’livsi- 
\'io;r;i Ani.i: ri.K.Aiisi nv. For absorption 
and absoh outs in ..Malomy and medicine, see i..A(;' 
TFAi.s and Lv Mini A'fics. 

Abstinence Si^eiefies, associations for the 
promot ion sp« cially of abslineiiee from all kinds of 
alcoholic liquors. See Tk.ai I’KUANCF. 

AbstrneL Liav, r.n ans a .short .statoment of , 
the eonicn:'. </i a dimimcnt, such as the pirn's | 
Avriting in diploma , but in Knglainl it is us^d 
most (-onr ion ly a the technical flame of the | 
snmm'ary of the *locds and fact.' constituting .i ' 
title, to land, vb ' h every seller is bound to furnisb ' 
tl the purchaser, unless (be contrary has b(‘en | 
stipulated. The form of tliis abstract is in four j 


columns, each apj>ropria.ted to a particular das.-, of 
<*la,uses in the deeil, or of facts, .such as dati ,, 
<h‘afli, marriage, Xc. Like the ScntAi--b jirogrc.'-.s 
of tith‘s, ilie abstract seldom goi's back mon' than 
twmity years. If tiitoe is any <lefec,t in tlc' 
abstract, tin? ])uicliaser must object within a 
certain time liy making a requisition. Wlien a 
deed is submitted for slaiiqdng, the comiiiissioncrs 
generally require an abstract of it. -Ar..sTi{vrT in 
Aritliim'tic is applied to numbers considered in 
tliemsi'lves, and without reterenci' to any objects 
numbcnMl ; thus 7, 20, are abstrart uumiiers ; but 
7 feet, 20 liorses, are concrete nuiiilicrs. 

Abstraction is that intelleetnal ]»roc('ss by 
Avhich the mind A\i(]iilraAA.s some of (lie attributes 
of objects from the other.'-, and thinks of (hem 
to the exclusion of the rest. The abstract is 
o])posed to the concicte. .John, William, my 
brother, form coiu'rete images in my iniml, eacli 
Avitb a multitude ot attributes pci'uliar to him.solf. 
But they liave ;iLo certain attributes *0111111011 to 
, tliem and to all iinlividnals of the. race , 1 <*an oviu-- 
! loidv the ollier.s, and attend lo Ibi'.si*, ami thus form 
j a notion or conception, Avliieh is callerl d man. 
j ^laii is tlu'iefore an ab.stract notion, the word 
connoting, as it is calleil, a emtain lliough not visy 
well-ih'liiied niijii)>er )f attrilaites. Witli tl 
exception of proper names, all nouns a.re flii- 
ab.stract. There aie »]i'grei’s, lioAve\<.*r, in abstrac- 
'ion. The abstract animal ri.'-cs al»>\e tliiit 

f maHy embracing all men and innnmi'nilile 
irgaiii.sed bc'ings besides. An orija n istd hvitaf^ 
again, is a --till liigber .-,tage, and I'nibraeos lioth 
animals and plants. Jjrmg, lime, space, ar<» a.mong 
the liiglicsi abstracrion.s. \l>-,tia<’tion is the basis 
of classilieation into genera and species (sec 
Hknkr ViJSA’i lo.N ). Till' higher al»s(ractions lise, 
t lio feA\ el* at I ribnl es aie inijdied or connoteil in the 
name. t)n the othm* ham], the numher of objects 
to \vlii<*ii the nami‘ is at»j»licable, im'ieases ; {ind 
tbu- reasoning in abstrai't terms has the advjintage 
of being general, or cvti'iisive in its application. 
But .such n‘aMtiiiiig is apt to become vague ajid 
fallacious, imh*ss con.'.tant regard is Inid to concrete, 
iiislaiiees. 

Absiirdllllh BICDI’CTIO ad, a method of prov 
ing a truth imlirei'tly, hy sliow ing that to sujmose 
tlie pro]»o^ilioii untrue would h'ad to an absurdity, 
or ilia I the eoiitrary of the proposition is impos- 
sibh*. The. nicihod is much Us<*(l in gconu'trv. 

AbL Franz, comjioscr of .song-musi'.*, was horn 
22d Ih'cember Is It) at Filcnburg, in Frussian 
Saxony, ami was educated at Leij»/.ig, for a time 
student of tbeMogy. I'honi IS-il to bs81 he 
eld musitad oflices at Bernbiirg, /aricli, and 
Brunswick; in the lattm* >ear lie. n'tiic»l Avitli a 
j»ension to Wiesbaden. Of bis tuneful settings, 

! more ,.ian 2iK) in number, the best known is 
‘Will'll the Swallows liomeAvard lly.’ He died 
.‘11 .--t March iSSo. 

Abll (Aiabie, ‘fatliiu*’) is pri'lixed to many 
Ar;il)ic proper mimes, as tin; eipiivali'iit .syllable 
Ah is juelixed to llebreAv nami's Abii-bekr, Xc. 
ButH///q like.^l//, often signilies nn'iely ‘ pos.se.ssor ; ’ 
;is in Abulfeda (po.Nscssor of lidelily ), ‘the 'J’rnsty.’ 

Abll^ a mountain of India, in the territory ef 
Serohee, Bajputana, adetaclnal granite mass rising 
like ail isl.iml from the plain <d‘ Marwar, near the 
Anivalli ridge, and in its highest point reach- 
ing .Vi/iO feet above tin; sea. It is a I'clcbrated 
place <•£ j)ilgrimage, especially for tlie .Jains, Avho 
ha\e a ma,g]iifi(!cnt group of fl\(^ temples at 
DelAA'ara, about the mhidh* of tlie mountain, two 
of avliieh are the most snperlj of all Jain tenijdes. 
Botii are laiilt of Avliite marhle, finely (‘ar\<*<l, and 
«la.te from lOJl and 1197 A. D. Tin; mountain con- 
taia.s a beautiful lake 4000 feet aliovt' the sea; 
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and the rollon is a liot-weatlier resort for the it. The facade of the smaller temple, that of 
j'overiimeiit authoritie‘s ami Kuropeaus. Hathor, is 88 feet lonj; and 39 feet hi^di. Jt has 

Abii-bekr (‘father of the maiden') was so six colossal figures, about 32 feet liigli, of which 
call(!d as )>eing the father of Ayeslia, the Mife <>f four represent Baineses, and tlie other two liis 
Mohamme<l, was horn at jMeeCf'i in 073 a.d. , and wife, jVefert-Ari. The facade of the great temple 
was a man of great intluence in the Koreish trilie. is larger, being 120 feet* long and 93 feet high. 

was the Pronhets most trusted folhiwer; and The corniee is formed hy twenty -two dog-headed 
in 032, wlnui Molianimed died, was made the lirst figures seated, the fore-jjaws n;stiiig on the knees, 
calif or snccess(n* of the lVo])het. AH, the lh*ophet's each 8 fe(?t high, sculptured in relief, only attached 
son-in-law, exp(*eted the succession, but submitted; to the mountain by their hinder ])arts. Below the 
the sect of the Shiites ((|.v.) to this day jnotest cornice runs a frie/c formed by the dedicatory in- 
that Ahu-bekr was wrongfully ap])ointed. Abu- scription, engraved deejdy in bold hieroglyphics, 
bekr had to supnress the rela])se of some tribes into Above the door is sculptured a colossal lignre of 
heathenism ; defeated the false prophet Mosayliina, BA, on both sides of which Baineses is represented 
and after victoriously o\'errunning Syria and Baby- in the attitude of adoration. Most striking, how- 
lonia in sjnte of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius, ever, are the four colossal (igures of Baineses, two 
died in (i34 A.D., and was buried at Me<Hna, near to the right, tw(> to the left of the «loor. These are 
the grave (»f Mohammed. S(‘e Mopamukd. the largest lignres of Kgy}>tian scnljitnre, being 

Abii Uleiu on the route 
across cfnintry between Korti 
ami Metaiumeli, both on the 
great heml <»f the Nile behiw' 

Khartoum, was the scene of a, 
battle on the 17 th January 
1880 , in whi<*h Sir llerhert 
Stewart defeated the Malnli’s 
forces. 

Ablllfaraj (Bat. Ahulfant- 
<//a.v), <‘alled also Barhehi;eus - 
as being of Jewish descent- Avas 
horn in Armenia, 1221), and be- 
came tlislingiiisbed for his kiiow - 
ledgo of th(^ Syria<\ .Arabic, and 
Creek languages, and of [diil- 
osophy, theology, ami medicine. 

At the agi^ of twtmty, he was 
made a bishop, ami as Bishop 
of .Ah'ppo rose to the liighest 
<ligiiity among tlie .Jae<d»it(! 

Christiiiiis next to Balriarcli. 

Of his numerous writings, lint 
liest known is a (linniirlr, in 
Syriac, of uiiivers.al history from 
A«him down to his own tilin'. 

Among his theological writings 



is a eommentarv on the Syriac 
version of the lb hie. 

A bull* eda, I s M A 1 L T n N - A M , 
a Moslem prince, knowni as a 
writer of history, was l»orn in 
1273 at Damascus; ami during his youth, dis 
tinguished himself in sexcral campaigns against 
the ('hristian kingdom founded hy the Orusa<lers. 
He ruletl from 1.319 over tlie jft'iiiei|)alit.y of Hamat 
in Syria, its an imlcjiemlent ally of the. sultan, was 
a gemtrons patron of literature and science, ainl 
died in 1331. He, left several important works in 
Arabic, among wbieh arc bis Anuah^ one of the. 
most valuable stinntes of history for the Saracen 
ttmpire. Jt Inis been e<lite<l and translated into 
Latin (5 vols. 1789 91) by Beiske ; the earlier 

K irt, llistorui (intcidumirn, by Fleischer (1831). 
is other gr(*at work is bis famous (innjrnjjliij, 
Abiislielir. See Bpshikk. 

AbU*Silllbc*l (also Ahonsiun'ml or Ipamuhnl)^ 
a place on the left bank of tlie Nile, in Ijower 
Nubia, the site of two very remarkable rock cut 
temples, amongst, the most perfect and noble 
specimens of Egyptian arcUitecoure. Here there 
is no exterior ami const ruett^d part ; tlie rock out 
of which th<*y have been cxcavate<l nses too near 
the river. Still the, temples have their facade, 
as richly <]ecorate<l and as monumental in its 
charaeter as those of the most siimptnous edifices of 
Thebes. The colossal statncR here, instead of heing 
isolated monoliths, arc a )>avt of the facaile itself, 
hewn out of the rock, though still forming part of 


‘'V' 

Facade of Toinplc at Alm-Simhcl. 

by Frith.) 

(10 feet high from tin* feet to tin* tisrhoil with which 
(he kings head is covered. ivaniescs is seated, 
his hands resting on his thighs, in the ordinary 
j>osture of royal statues at the entrance to tcmjilcs. 
Ill spite of its enormous proportions, tin' work is 
very line; the face e.'^pecially is remarkable for an 
e,\])ression of sweetness and of strength in rejiose 
that has struck all travellers. 'Flie depth of the 
smaller temjile from the door is 88 feet. The great 
temple is much larger, being ISO feet long from its 
threshold to the innermost part. The lirst hall is 
/>9 feet long and 5.5 feet wide. The second ami 
third are less spacious. The fourth, the ailytiiiii, 
consists of three, chambers. Everywdiere arc 
pictures like tlio.se at Luxor and Karnak, repre- 
siniting the batlh.'s ami the triumphs of Baineses. 
Beprmhictions of tw o of these, <)n the scale of the 
original, form very striking objects in the Crystal 
Bahuic. 

Ablltllicnt^ in Architecture, is the jiart of a pier 
or wall from wdiicli an arch springs, and which 
riislsts the outwnird tiirust. in rehn-ence to a 
bridge, the atmtments are tiie w^alls adjoining the 
land, wdiicli siipjiort the ends of the roadway or the 
e.vtrcmitics of the andi or arches. 

Aby'clos, ( I ) a town in .Asia M inor, situated at 
the uarvowest part of the Hellespont, opposite Sestos. 
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It is celebrated in liistory as the place whence 
Xerxes and his vast iirmy i){issed into Europe in 
480 B.c. ; and in poetry on account of the lovt*s of 
Hero and Leander. Its inhabitants were dissolute 
and eireininate, Imt they inadti a heniic stainl 
against Philip II. of Macedonia.- -(2) A city of 
Hpj)er E^v])t, on the left bank of the Nile, once 
.sec.ond on\v to 'riiebes, but even in the time of 
Strabo a mere* ruin. Here the remains of the 
Memnonium and of a temjdi^ of < tsiris are still 
remarkable ; and here was discovered the cele- 
brated Tablet of Abydos, bearin^^ in hieroglyphics 
a genealogy of the liighteenth dynasty of the 
Pharaohs. It is now in Paris. 

Ab'yla. See Ckvtx. 

Abysmal A<*€*iiiiiiilal ions coiisist of those 
organic and imnganic materials which form over 
the deejiest portions of the sea bottom, where no 
terrigenous or land-derived scidiments occur. 'Phe 
most conspicuous ami widely spre.ad <d abysmal 
accumulations is a line red (day wliicli owes its 
colour to the ]irescnc.e of oxides of iron and man- 
ganese. In this deposit occur grains of various 
voleanic mim*rals and fragments of jmmice, while 
the (day itself is believed to lx; tln^ r(.‘snlt of tlie 
cliimiica.l action of sca-Avater on similar volcanic 
mat(‘rials. The orguuiic. abysmal a('cumulations 
consist of various kinds of oo/e, made up largely 
of the dead shells of foraminifera, jderopods, 
h(d(‘rojiods, and ia(li(da,rians, and the frnstules of 
diatoms. Scattered through tlu^ abysmal accumu- 
lations occur, often in coii'^iderahh^ (|uanlities, ear- 
hones of whal(‘s, h(‘aks of xiphias, tecdh of sharks 
.some of (hes(‘ heloiiging io extinct speci(‘s. fn the , 
pmI (days, metallic sph(‘!uh*s, which are thought to ! 
be of cosmic origin, or, in other words, meb-'orie dust, ' 
freijuenily occur. 'Phe accumulation of the.se and i 
the organic remains just referred to, in such 
relativ(dy gn.‘at ahundance, shows us that iln^ red 
clay in whivh they occur must accumulate veiy 
slowly. S(.‘(‘ (il.oiuoKltlXA, OoZK. 

Abyssinia (from the Arahic name //o/>c.s7/, ' 
‘mixture,' gi\'cn on account of llie mi\(.‘d popula- i 
lion) is that [lart of Pkastern Africa lying b(‘ tween ' 
7” 30' and lo"' 40’ N. hit., and tln^ inyridians of 
3')“ and 40“ .'10' P. long. ; having Nubia on the 
NW,, the, Ib‘d Sea. on the N K.^the river Hawash 
on tiie SE. , and the liliie wile on the SAY. 
Tin* monntaimuis p.Mil of this tract forms the 
kingdom of Ahys.siiiia; the chief divisions being 
'PigK* in the north, .Amhara, in the eentn*, and 
Shoa in the south. Pet ween the highlands and 
the Ped Sea lies a low arid tract, A\hi(di is in- 
hahit(id hy trilx's disiinet from the Ahyssinians, and 
long (daim(*(l as belonging to Egyjd. .Vhvs.sinia, 
the a,r('a. of whieh is about 2(Hb00O m. (more 
than a third hirg(U* than (Jriuit Ihitain), consists 
of a huge tahlel.uid with a mean elevation of 
7000 feel. 'Phe declivity to the bordering tract (Ui ' 
the lied S(_',a is ahrnjit ; towards the Nile basin it is 
more gradual. TIk* main mass has been cut into 
a nnmher of isIand-Jike sretions by the streams, 
which have worn thcii haiincls into ravines of vast 
depth as mmdi sometimes as 40(K.) feet. Isolated 
mountains, with naked perpendicular sides, present 
th(.' most singular forms. The Saimm Mountains 
have summits rising to the height of l.‘>,000 feet. 

In tlu! later part of the Pu'tiary age, Ah\ssinia. 
rnu.st have been the theatn* of immmi.se volcanic 
activity. That activity is now extinct, Avitli the 
exception of therm.al s])’ Li!gs in the interior, and 
rare eruptions o.i the co * t of tlie Ibsl f>ea. 

As the main sloj)e of the tableland i.s towards 
the VV. and X\Y., the < liief watereoiirses ilow to the 
Nile. Tlio Ahai, whieh (lows tlirougli Lake Tzana, 
is an upper branch (.f the. Blue Nile. Tlie Takazzc?, 
receiving the smaller Athara. joins the Nik under 


the name of the Athara, after a course of about 
S(K) miles. The March Hows N\V. .into Nubia, 
wluMe it loses its(‘lf in th(‘, sand, or in tiim* of 
Ho(kI reaches tin* Athara. The Hawash tak(‘s its 
rise in the southern j)rovin(‘(^ of Shoa, and Howing 
in a north-easterly direction, falls into the Lake of 
Ahliehhad. The largest lake in Abyssinia is I.ako 
'Pzana (Tsana) or Domhea, bO miles long, and in 
some plaee.s (>(K) f(‘et deep. The mineral wealth of 
Ahy.ssinia is believed to l»e great, hut has Ixam 
little explored. 

The climate of Abyssinia, notwithstanding its 
tropical position, is on the Avhole nuMhuate and 
jd(.*asaiit owing to its elevation. The region calh'd 
the Kolias, with a,n eh'vation of .3000 to 4000 feet, has 
a temperature of 77° to O.") , with a. tnjpical veg(‘ta- 
tion. 'Phe plains of medium eleval ion ( oOOO to 8800 
feet) have a temperature of (KP to 80“, and are the 
chief. scats of tln^ population. 'Phe higher regions, 
from 88(K) to 12,0(K) feet (U* ov(*r, h.'ive usually a day 
temperature of 48“ to ."iO', hut falling not seldom 
below freezing. The rainy s(‘as()n in summer, 
from .April to S(‘pteml)(‘r. Ihiring the rainy s(‘as»ni 
th(‘re is snow on tln^ summits in all tin* higher 
regions, and above 1.3,000 ft*('f the snow n(*\(‘r 
m(‘lt.s. In the riv(*r valh'vs and swanijts, the lieat 
;ind moisture are snflbeating and [K'sUlential ; in 
the low rc'gion towards the lied S(‘a, the air is 
glowing hot, and dry. 

I Abyssinia as a whole is exe(‘(‘dingly fruitful ; 

I and its ])ro(lii(‘ti()ns arc* of the most vaiied natun*, 

I from the ]>ines, heatlis, and Ii(‘hens of North 

■ Enr(>pe to the (“hoicest tropical planN. 'Pwo, and 
ill soim* places thr(*e, crops can lx* laiscxl in one 
y(‘ar. The hanana-tree, da.1e-)»alm, sugar-cane, 
viiK*, orang(*, lemon, cotton, and Avild indigo ami 
colVee, all thmrish. 'Pin* higli(.*r plat(*aus furnish 
rich pastnn's of Lnn)]»i‘a.n gr.-isses, .and also oats 
and Ixarley. 'Phe chief industries arc the rearing 
of cattle and tin* cultivation of grain. .\moiig 
t he wild animals tin* m((st dreaded is t In', hyauia ; 
while tlie eh'idiant and rhinoceros are found in tin* 
hov grounds, and then* an* (‘nx'odih's and hippo- 
potami in the ri\ers. liions, ))anlhc‘rs, and leoj>ards 
are not infn*(|n(‘nt. 

'Phe population of Alyssinia, Avhieh numbers 
hetAveeii thice and four millions, consists of \ari(uis 
elements, hut the nucleus is formed ot the .Vhys- 
.sinians proper a hroAvn, well fonm'd pc'ojde, hr^- 
loiiging to tin; Semilie st()(d\, and believed to h(* 
the descendants of immigrants from Arabia. 'Pht^ 
h;»sis of the hingnage is the ancient Ethiojde (s<*e 
Ivnildi*! \) or (leez, a S»_'niiti(_‘ tongm* which i.-* now 
the .s-icied langnag(‘, findiasi ood oidy by the priest. s. 
Of tin* imMlern dial(*ets, tlir 'I’ign' of the northern 
jn-ovince stands the nearest t(» thc! old tongue. 
Phat of .Viidi.'ira ( (j.a'. ), sp()k(‘n .also in Shoa, de|i.Mi ts 
more from the mother-tongm*, and is the pn*valcnt 
langmige (d* the country. Since the l)(*ginning of 
the lP»tli eeiitury, the (Jallas, an .African ju'ople, 
IniAa? taken pos-ession of m.any (list ricts. dcAvisli 
tribes, e;illi.‘d f'alashas, r(‘tain m.any of thc'ir .Jewish 
peculiarities. In addition to agricultural and 
pastoral |)nrsuit.s, the chief cmploAmcnts arti the 
preparation of leather, the we.'uing of cotton 
cloth, and the working of copper and iron. 'Phere ' 
is little eommc‘ree. 'Phe eeiitix^ of the interior 
tr.alPie is (Jondar, in Andiar.a. 'Phe chief seat of 
trade in Shoa is Ankohar. M'hat foreign (amnm'rce 
th(‘re is pa.sse.s through the jxirt of Ma.ssoAvah. 
'Pin* cliicf town of 'Pign* is AdoAva. 

'J’he religion of the Ahyssinians projx'r is a ' 
debased (’hri.stiaiiity ; hut the (Jallas and other I 
alien tribes arc mostly Mohamm(*d;in, and ])artly i 
also pagan. Abyssinian Christianity consists | 
entirely in (‘xtornal (d).^ervanees ; the ))(m)J) 1(‘ ;ir(3 i 
ahj(‘ctly sunerstitious and cxe('ssi\ely l;ix in their j 
morals. They observe many of tlie riles of j 
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tliuUiism, such as cirniincision and tho distiiudiou 
of aninuils into olcan an<l iiiiclrau. 'Plio inarnai'o- 
tie is very loose, and poly^^ainy is not nneonnnon. 
Kti>v except the prh‘sts are tan^dit to rea«l. (’Inis- 
tianity >vas inlrodneed in the 4tli <*enLury hy Fru- 
Jiientius (([.V. ), who was eoiiseerate<I Bishop of 
Aliyssinia hy llie Fatriareh of Ali‘xandria. Fver 
since, tlie ehnr<*h rd Al>yssinia lias a<lhorod to tlie 
inolher flmreh of F^i^ypt, an<l witli lier adoj^ed the 
Mono])hysite (<i.v.) doctrine; and tlie inetrojMilitan 
bishop or ahnna eontinnes to be noininat<‘d by the 
(\)]>tie Fatriareh (see (.’ol’TS). 4’lie Bible' was 
early translated into the (Jeez. '^Phtw have no 
lit(’ iti f*j»t hv, ids of . 'its 

'J'lie ;,^eneral i.unoran<‘(^ does not exehido ndij^ions 
eontwnersy, and lieree dissensions ]»revail. 'J’here 
are nnnierons fasts and feast days. J>rinkin<r 
(of beer and ni(‘ad) is carried to excess, F»eef 
is eaten raw, an<l, if possible, while ycd wa.rtn. 
The eiistoin reported hy Fonce, of cnttin.i;- a steak 
from a live (‘ow, is still not- iinknown. 

///.s7/o 7/. -The native' annals of Abyssinia, tra.c- 
in^‘ their kines from AJeriilek, the son of S<il<inion 
by the Queen ol Sheba, do^\ n to recent times, are 
manifestly fabulous. 'Ihe real history be^^ins with 
tlio kine(h)iii of Axnm (see Axrvr, Kriiioius). 
(Christianity was introdu<‘ed in the 4th century. 
Under the Axnmite rulers, Abyssinia attained its 
greatest extent and pro>]»erity in the 0th ei'iilnry, 
when it i‘mbra.ee<l Yemen in Arabia. But h\ tin' 
eom|Uests of the Mohammedans in jin* folhniing 
century, (he frontiers were dii\'en )»aek to (In' limits 
of (he tableland, and the .Ahyssimans were cut oil* 
from intercourse with the rest of tlni world. Dur- 
ing these struggles (In* ea])ital was remo\(‘<l from 
Axuni to (Jondar, w!n*re the monarchs dignili(‘<l 
themselves witli the title ( assume<l alxml the end 
of the 13th emilury) of Negiisa Nagast za Itjoiija 
(king of kings of Ktliiojna). With (In* Kith century 
began the iimidioris of the- warlike (hdla tribes 
from the interior of 1 he eoiit inent, who eommiltojl 
fearful devastations. The search for the kingdom of 
Frester ffolin (q.v.) hronghi/ the I’oriugiK'sc! in con- 
tact witli Abyssinia in (In* end of tin; irdlu'entury. 
The design was therenjxm foriin'<l of eonverting tin* 
Aby.s.siiiians to the (’alholii* Clmrch. With this 
view an emliassy was sen! to the \egus (ITcJO); 
arnl at last, alxml the beginning »)f the 17(li <x*ii- 
tury, the Yoyal family siihmitte«l to tlie Boman 
(4iur(*h. 4’he hotly of (In; peoi>h*, however, h»ok(*tl 
upon it with aversion; and in Ki.'U, the monarch 
was oliliged to n‘sign in fa,vonr of liis son, wlio 
banished or exeente<l tin; ('atliolie priests. 

Tlie nmnarelis lost a, 11 etwitrol • ov(*r the great 
chiefs, who st;t up as iiidepeii(h;nt rulers in their 
several provinces. At length Michel Sohul, the 
ruler of Tigre, pul the r(*igiiiiig monarch doas to 
deatli (ITbll); ainl setting uj) a niemht'r td tlie. 
royal family as nominal so\«ueign, »*.xercisetl at 
(iondar, the ]x»\v(*is of so^•ereig?lty under the. name 
of /ufs t)r i»rime ministt;)-. Kas Micln*! was stxni 
driven from power hy a (hilla, chief, who acquired 
the dominion of Anihara and the e<mtr<d t»f the 
titular sovereign, ainl traaismitted his ^x>wer to his 
son and grandson. 'Ihe hit ter. Bas All, held sway 
in .\mhara as vi<*egf*n'nt of the empiri*, when, aluiut 
bSoO, tin* a<lventnrer Kasa or Kicssai, afterwards 
known as Tln;od(ne., h(;gaii to excite attention. 
Kas,sai was a native (hoj/i ISiq) of Knara, a pro- 
\ime in the west of Amhara, of whicli his uncle 
was go\eiTior \ftei ilie uncle, V «leath, Kassai, 
defeating tin; armies of the Kas, compelled Ids 
lecogiiithm as gover.Mor, ;ind iieeame AH’s .son-in- 
law. In 1S53 Im ern.'*hed the Has, ami two years 
later, after eojiij)h‘lely <lefeating the prince of 
Tigre, lie had himself crowned hy the Ahnna as 
Negus of Abvssinia, with the name of 'riieoilore. 
lie then sulKiuedt the "Wollo (lalhxs; au<l having 


next eoiKjnered Shoa, he was now master of the 
whole of .Abyssinia, and with greater jmwer than 
was ever wieldeil by a Negus. This was tlie acme 
of his fortunes, which henceforth Ix'gan to decline. 
At (list h<; ruled juudently an<l with moderathm, 
lieing chiedy guitlod hy two Englishmen, Mr Flo>v- 
den and Air B(?1I, who ha-d become resident in the 
country, and the former of whom liad lieeii ap- 
pointed consul. But after he lost his two counsellors 
(wliowere killi‘d in an attack hy a rebel chief in 
IShP), his rule l>e<‘a,me more and more tyrannous. 
Tlie I'lionnoiisarmy (as many at one time as 150,000 
out of a ix)pnI{itioii of 3 or 4 millions) cxliansteil 
the n*sonrces of the eonntry. One iiroviiice after 
another rose in rebellion, unahh' to liear tin* (‘xac* 
tions; and these iiisiirrections were suppressed with 
unheard of rigour. 

Theodori; had made several attemjits to jiroenre 
tlie active alliaiu’C of Englaml and Eranci* against 
tin; Mnssulmaii powers; and as all his etVorts had 
f.ailed, in; now began to entertain hatred towanls 
Europeans. AVhen Oaptain Oameron went to 
Aliyssinia in 1H()‘2 as eoiisnl, Theixlore gave him a 
letter to (^neen \’ie(oria., of which, hy some in'glect, 
no notice was taki'u. A similar letter to the Jun- 
leror of tlie Ereneli n;ceived an answer, hut not 
rom the I'bnperor hims«*lf ; ami these, circniiistanees 
so enraged 4 Mn'ixlore that' he )x*gan to malln'at the 
(‘oiisnJs and their serva-nls, and ki'pt them jni.sonem 
along witli the missionaries and other Enrojieans in 
his diiminions. 'Die Britisli (hiv(*niment in ISDi 
seat- envoys to 'Dn'ixlore with a royal letter ami 
jne.sents, to trt'at of tin* releasi* of tin* ]»risom‘rs. 
The negotiations failed, ami the three envoys were 
jmt ill irons, and shut up along with tin* oilier 
prisoners in tin; fortress of Magdala. .\ British 
military expedition was now n'solved njxni, ami 
(Jein'ral (afteiNN aids Lord) Na,j>i(*r was eliosen as 
<*hi<*f. 'Die tnxips eonsisti'd ot men of a.ll 

arms, while tin; transport service and camp followers 
imndK'red at least as many more. 'Die jila.ee of 
landing was .Amiesley Bav, and on the !)lli Ajiril 
lSh7 tln*y reached Magdala. 'I'hey had nii't' witli 
no oh.strnetioi) from tin* inhahita,iits, who rather 
weleomeil tln'in as deliverers from tlie eomiiion 
enemy. In the meanthin*, 'Dieodon* liad o4!*eu|)if*d 
tin* fort with 5000 or (UMIO m(‘n, thr<*<‘ wi*(*ks liefore 
the arrival of the British. On the 10th .Xjuil, ."lOOH 
.Vhyssiiiia.iis nish%l down njxm a British detach 
ment of 1700 men in the |»lain below tin* fort, 
lint l]n;ir repealed assaults wi‘n; rej)nlsi;d with 
great los.s. Theodore sued for jieaee, and n*h;ase(l 
the pri.soucrs ; hut as In* declined to snnemler, 
the fort was stormeil and taken on Hie 131 h. 
'Dieodore was found dead he. ha,d shot hims(*lf. 
'Die fort being deniolisheil, the British forces were 
entirely withdrawn. 'Die exjieditiou cost the 
British nation nearly 0 millions sterling. 

'Die (h'partnre of the British was tin* signal for a 
renewed stiiiggle among the Alivssinian <*hieftains 
for tin* snpremaey. Frinee Ka.ssai of 'Tign'*, who liad 
been of gre;i.t .sen ice to the British, >amiuiNhed lii;; 
most jiowerfiil rival, ami ha<l hims(*lr (;rowiied 
Emjieror of Abyssinia in 1S7‘2, assuming tin* naiiio 
of .lohii ; hut failed to establish his rule over the 
whole <*onntry. He made repeated hut vain 
attemjits to gi;t. Enrojx'an helji against the Egy])- 
lians, with whom Abyssinia ha.d heiei at enmity 
since hStiO. In 1875 the Kliedive .sent a small 
for(*e ; hut they fell into an amimseade, and W’ere 
all mas.saered. In tin; same year, a second ex- 
pedition of ld(K) men was sent against the Ahys- 
sinians, and.a short sanguinary eamjiaigii follow'ed, 
in w'liie.h hotli jiarties lost so heavily that each was 
coiiijieMed to r(;tire ami the frontiiw diflicul ties con- 
tinued until tlie Soudan was evacuated by Egypt 
in 1882. In 1885 the Italians ocennied Alassow'an, 
but they did not suei'cod in establisliing friendly 
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relations ^vith tlio Ahyssinians. On tlie 20th of 
January 1S87, throe oiunpanies of Italian soldiers 
were attaoked hy the Ahyssinians, arnl, not- 
Avithstandin^^ their ^^allant ivsistanee, all were 
slaughtered, with tin; (‘\ee^)ti«ni of JM) Avounded, 
Avho managed to make their way hack to Mas- 
soAv^ah. See, besides the Avorks of Ihuee and tlni 
brothers Ahhadie, Markham’s Ifi.sfori/ nf thr. Ahtjs- 
ninttni Exinditiun (18()9), ami Hollaml and llozier’s 
ollicial report thereon ( 1S71 ). 

Ai'aC'ia^au important genus of h'guminoiis trees 
or shrul>s, belonging to the sub-order Mimose;e, dis- 
tinguisluid from INIimosa by tlie greater number of 
stamens, usually indelinit(‘, ami by the abs<‘.nee of 
transvcMse parlitious iii the jmmIs. 'Die species an* 
for the most ]»art natives of tropical Africa (140 
species) or Australia (280 species), are frequently 

thorny, and exhibit 
e \ t r; 1 o I'd i n ary d i 11 e r- 
ences in gmnual 
ajipearame, owing 
to tin* rmuarkahle 
modilic.-vtioiis of the 
vegetal i ve organs. 
'The normal l\j»e of 
leaf is hi^ilnnate 
( lig. 1 ) ; but IS often 
modilied, (‘sp(‘cially 
among the species 
wliicli iiase ha<l to 
bc<-ome adapted to 
tin- intense h<‘at and 
droiiglil of Ausfra 
lia, wh<‘re they 
groat ly abound, 
forming ‘a<'acia- 
verub.' 'Fhe leaf- 
Made entiroly c(‘ases 
to bi* do\olope<l, 
jiml the half stalk 
lM‘Como,'» verticall\ 
tlattenod int<» a 
‘phClodo,' which 
thus lescniblc.' a. 
simph' leaf, and j ifoims N(‘gelati\<5 functions; 
but, like th(' letiA of many specios of l‘an‘a- 
lyptus, ])rescnts on' its ei|g<‘ to dir(‘<*t' sunshine ; 
and 1)\ its thick and strong ciddcrmis is furtln'r 
ailaptcd to resisi. tran.^pi' ation. ‘•^'he line of imxlili- 
cjition is hojint ifiilly iii<!Icated by such a species as 
Aciirin J,i frntidi iflla ( lig. 2 ), in u hicli, along w ith the 



phyllodia, man> of the normal bipinnate leaves sur- 
vive; lus also }'•, seed!j.!c,s Mig. J), Avhieh invariably 
de.Axlojj one or t wo bipinnate leaves after the coty- 
ledons, ami usiuiUa also shoAV transitional forms to 
phyllodia, even in species so extremely ^^lodilied 


as Ararid (dutn, Avhere even tin* jdiyllodial type be 
conn's disguised by tlu' downward contimiatmn of 
the i»hyllode into an exiiamled wing running down 
the stem, somewhat like the decurrent Icuacs of a 
thistle (tig. 4). Mjiny s[uH-ies are also culti\ated in 
our greenhouses for the sake of their tlowms, which 
are uniteil into golden stamen-tufts of gjtsil beauty, 
and are often fragrant. 'Die ieavi's ofti'U I'xhiliit 
Sleep-movi'ineiits (q.v, ) analogous to those which are 
deaydoped into seiisit ivem*ss in soim* of tin* allied 
Mimosjis (see SiiXstriVK I'lan'J ), and in some 
species close Avln iievcr the sun is clouded. 'Vhe 
gi'iius is also of great and varied economic* inqioi t 
ance, not mcri*ly as fn*(picntly yic'lding timher or 
edible .seeds in the n'gioiis wlu're tln'y tlonrisli, but 
as j>ossc.‘ssing the ast ringemt and gum-yic'lding pro- 
pc'rties eommoii in the sii)> order in' the highest 
degree. 'I’lie ilnig known as Catt'ehu (cj.v.) is ]>re- 
pared from Arnrin rdfrr/ni: whih' of still gic‘at<*r 
inqNu tanee an* tin' pnulm-ts yieldcil b\ the degenera- 
tion of tin* cc'll walls of the iniiei' hark ( hast parc'n- 
«‘h\ma and sieve-tubc's ). 'These siiljslances are 
known in eommeree as Cum Arabie, (bim-Seiiegal, 
and are o)>tained fiom Acncia dnd)lr<t^ Anuin 
srurt/id, and olln'r s])eeii‘s (see (Jr.Al). Some 
sjM'eies of Kobinia, sneli as tin* North Ann'rieaii 
loeiist tree (7i'. //.vc/aZ-ocrevo ), if. /f/'vy;/VZo, Ib se 
aeaeia, iVtc. are oftc'ii ernmeonsly ealh'd a<-m-ia 
in I'hiroiie and the Cnited States, sometimes also 
lliorii-aeac'ia (a false* ac'aeia), but belong to a dis- 
tinct- sub-order of Ja'gnminosje, the Papiiionaec.'e, 
having \ioh*t, pi'a. like tlouc'is. i'/orvs Autrifr is 
an old medieal /nimc* bu* ^loi* flowers. 

Arsuh^iiiy ( ( b*. tilduli iHi in 01 ’ nL(td>’niin\ was the, 
name of a pnblif park in-arly a mib* to the NAV. of 
Atln'iis, equippi'd as a g\ mnasiiim b\ H ipj-arehus, 
and iM qm'atlied to the eiii/eiis.is a pleasuie gionnd 
h.N t.'imoij, son ot Miltiades, ',\ bo na<l a<loim.‘d it 
Avilh avemu's of trees, statiu's, ami altais. In 
its shady walks (tin* ‘gi'ONesof Ac’ademe’) Plato 
was wont to eouNerse Avitb bis diseij)les and 
fiieml.> ; and so the name of tin* nu'i’ting ))Iace, s;iid 
to have Im'i'U originally deri\ed from the ln'io 
Ac’adc'iiius, eame to be used as a distim‘ti\c‘ title 
of Plato's sebool and of tin* Platonic ]>bil('siqdiy. 
'The various phases of dc*N elo]'menl or peiNersicui 
whieb Plato's principles niidiaw cut at tin* hands of 
a long train ol sucecsscus an- spoken oj as the idd 
\cadc-m\ ; (be Stmitf/ oi- Middlr .Veadi'iuy, led by 
the <li.->juital ious Aicesilaus (q.\’.); ami the Xiir 
.\cadciny, of A\bicli the sceptical t 'arneadcs (q. v. ) 
was the head. 0(‘«-asioiiall\ the ju’ofc sscdly Pla- 
tonic svstem, as taiiL'/ni by Philo ami .Antioclms 
rcs|M->'live]y, is n-fc'nvd to as the T'oiirlli ami b'ifth 
Academies. t ’i< I'lo s mi si Ittin s Arndt'inint bad 
tlu'ir naim* from one of bis v illas known as Aniilt inin. 
At. (he n^vival of classical sludivs in tin' loth cen- 
turv, the naim' academy came to be given in Italy 
c’itlier to asMX'ia I ions of learned men or to ednea- 
tioiial institutes, ;iiid a like di\ eigenei' still marks the 
use* c»f the teim. In (b'rmany it is generally iismI 
of h'arm'd so<-ieties, is oeeasionally apjdied to the 
univa'isitic's, ami is the* n*eognised demuiiination of 
imuiy teebnieal institutes, sneb as military and 
naval ac'adeinles, ?>cImx»1s of mining, agrieultme, 
audforestiv. In Pnglaml and America, academies 
imyv lx* gramiiiar seinxds, military and naval educa- 
tional seb<u>ls, or ass<»eiations for tin* ]u-omotion of 
music* and the line arts. Sometimes ‘ ac-aileiny for 
young gc*ntlc‘im*n ' is sinqilN an elemc'nlary boa'd- 
ing-sc*liool. In T' ranee, by ac*aclemy is soinetiims 
ineaiit not only a lt*arnc*ci scu-iely, but the whoh.i 
ediu*alional stall' of a large* territorial ai<*a,. c»r 
divi-dou of the* rni\ c‘rsity of T’ ranee, 'i'he Arudi utic 
of t.eiieva is its nni\ c*rsity. 'Tluj (iraml ()]x*;a in 
Paris is oflieially, hut strangc'ly, U-rined Arndt uiiv, 

I nijicrinh' dc MnsiijiiCy an exainjde followed hy 
several of the coniie theatres. In America (as al 
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New York, i'irc. ) the name Academy of Music is 
often used ot,oj)era*houses. 

In its most universal modern ae(‘c])t.ation, the word 
aeatloiny denotes a society of learned men, incor- 
porated for tlie promotion of s<*ienee, literature, or 
art ; and tliis usa<^e is well understood even where, 
as in Kn;zland, such learned bodies are ‘'ene- 
rallv termed societies. The llrst institution in 
ancient times that seems to merit the name, in this 
sense, of academy, was the celebrated MuscHm 
founded at Alexandria in the 8d century n.(\ by 
Ptolemy Soter, which concentrated in th<at intelle<s 
tual capital all tJiat was most eminent in science, 
philosophy, ]M)etry, and criticism. After this model, 
the .lews, and at a later yieriod, the Arabians, 
founded numerous institutions for the ])romotion of 
l€»arninL,^ In tlie mi<ldle with the t‘Xcej)tion of 

the xMoorish institutions at tlramida and Cordova, 
in wliicli poetry and music formed prominent su]»- 
jects of study, we timl noth iii^' corresi mud in;^ to Mie 
modern idea of an academy, save the learne<l s<»eiety 
established by ( ’h;u lema;^oie in his own palace, at 
the su;jf«^mstion of his teaeher Alenin. In the fol- 
lowing; c<‘uturies there are no traces of any like 
associations ; duriiii; th(^ middles a^a's such learnin.!; 
and si'iciice as survived ha<l taken rcfu;;e within 
the monasteries. The academy of the line arts 
foumhal at Florence by Hrunetto Latini in 1270; 
that by Fredmiek If. at Palermo in 1*100; ami the 
Anttfraiir (/cs Ji'tt.t jUmnn' at 'roulonse, in I, ‘123, 
existe<l solely for the tmltuni of [) 0 (‘sy. Not- till 

the revival of classical studies in the iuth cimtury 
did those ass(K*iations of learned men arise 
which soon acisunplished so much for promoting- a 
freer (h'velopmeiit of human thou;;ht, in o]>positi<m 
to the narrowness of ecclesiastical tra-ditioji and 
monastic practice. Tlje Aroilvinia Plattfnira of 
Florence, e.stjihlislu'd by Lorenzo de’ ^Medici in 
1474, ilevoted itsedf not only to th(5 invest i;;at ion 
of th(? l^Jatonic ]>hilosophy, ))nt to the piirilication 
of tlie Italian toii;;ue, and the study of Dante; 
thus hecomiii;; the model of many like institutions 
in all the more important Italian cities, thon^li it 
was itself dissolved in 1521. 4’he vLwa/cai/V/ 
Cnisnf, or Ar^tdeund Ftfr/untfoni/n, was founded 
at Florence in 15S2; its principal service was (In* 
com]iila(i()n of an excellent (lictioiiary, and the 
juihlicat ion ,of correct editions of the ohler Italian 
poets. 'riie Neajiolitan Acaihniia ScrnfonnH 
NnlKr(t\ founded in ITitiO for the prosecution of 
tlie jdiysical sciences, was the lirst of its kind, hut 
was s])(H'dily suppressed by the church. Amon;; 
the many associations upon its model were the 
short lived Arciulnnia (h' LitTrri \n Horne (1009), 
arnl the Arcndrmiit. dd (^imrnto at h'lorence ( 1057). 
All these and their numerous sister academies in 
Italy were liidependeut associations, oecasionally 
patronised by ])rim*es, hut c<nisistin«; of private ]>ei- 
soiis, and not reco^ni.sed or formally .sanctioned by 
tJie state. 

A new <levch)jnnent. was «;iven to sneli bodies 
when, in 1035, Kiclndieu transformed a jirivate 
association of poets of m> ^oeat note into a n.atioiial 
institution, the Avudt inie, Fnnindse, whiidi met lor 
the lust time, lOth .July 1037. The chief ohieet of 
this institution was to render the, Freueli laiij^iiai^e 
pure, eloquent, and I'ajiahh^ of treatinju; the arts ami 
sciences ; and it ple<lp.*d itself to compose a diction- 
ary, a trcfit ise on rliot<n'ic,, and a treatise* on pot*try. 
Tlie ;.;r(‘at dictionary, much criticised tlieii and 
since, was puhlisijcd in 1094, and reached its 7th 
edition in The inH.ijem*e of the academy on 

the French lcan<;ua«;e and literature has naturally 
been in the luaiii conservative, and directed on 
‘ taste’ rath(!r than on ori^dnality. Tt lioasts on its 
roll of members most of the eminent F re ncli writers, 
t:iou;;h it rejected La Hruyere, Hoileau, and Moliere 
(as a player). Louis XIV. founded t\iQ Academic 


dcs Ltscriptions in 1003, for the immediate object 
of examining his collectimi of medals and other 
antiquities. The third academy in oi'der, the 
Avademie Roytde dvs Sricfurs, was foiimle(l by 
Colbert in 1000. The painter Le JJriin fournhsl in 
1048 an Acfrdcnu'e dc JAcititurCy for which he obtained 
a cliartev in U)55 ; and in 10(14, Colbert remodelled 
ami established it as the Academic: lioyalc dc Fcin- 
tarc ft SculptarCy with which was afterwards in- 
corporated the Academic. Rayalr tC ArrJidcctarCy 
foundeil 1071. All thc.se academics were suiquesseil 
by an edict of the (^mventioii ( 1793) ; hut in 1795, 
the Directory i^stahlishcd a great national associa- 
tion, for the promotion of the arts and sciences, 
called the Institut Naiiomd. ft was at lirst divided 
into three chiss<*s, and re-arranged in four in 
1803. Jn ISIO, Louis .Will, restored the names 
of the old academies to tlie four classes of tlie 
fnstitutc; (1) L' Academic Fnnaytisc : (2) L'Aca- 
dcmic dcs I nscriptiuH.s ct Jicilcs left res ; (3) L' Aca- 
demic dcs Sciences; (4) I/Ac(tdrtnie dcs Beanx- 
artsy the gcntual title, ‘JnslituH* of France,’ 
becoming successively imxlilied by tlie epitliet 
‘Royal,’ ‘Imperial,’ <n‘ ‘National,’ in harmony 
with the political changes in France, An onliii- 
aiice of 1832 re es(ahlishe<l the old s(*cond class as 
a (ifth academy, L'Actafrnuc dcs Scit'/ircs Mondcs 
ct Bolifii/arsy and this organisation still subsists. 
Each academy has its own jurisdiction and work, 
an agene.y ami sccrctari<‘s ; tin* library anti the 
valnahle ct)lh‘ctions <»f tin* Institute art* common It) 
thtiiive; tin* t'omimm fuml is managt*d l>y a com- 
mittee of t(*n members (two from each acad(*my ), 
nmler tin* [)r<'sid(‘nc^’ of the Minister of I’lihlic 
Instruct ion. Meml)(‘vs are eh‘cL('d by ballot, the 
t‘h*c(ion retpiiring to hes continned by govt'rnment , 
ami mt'mhers of one acatlemy may hi* t'lecti'il as 
meinh(*rs of any or all of the olht*r tour, h^'icli 
menih(*r has an annual salary of 15(H) francs, and 
(‘ach s<*cretary of an acaih*iny (HHH). If the members 
of \\h\ .\cadcmir Frantynsr all (he inet*tings, 

their salary is raisetl to 5000 franes each, and ji\<5 
charged with tin* compilation of tin* ilietionarv g<*t 
lu‘sith‘s 15(M) francs. 'I’lntse eiigagoil on a liistory 
of Frt*nch rUt‘rature gi>t 2400 francs each. The 
Academic Franraisc meets one hour, thti otht^r four 
academies two hours a w(*t‘k ; each has also one 
jmhiic. annual sitting; a-inl on the 25th Oetoher 
(here is a general fnhlic. meeting of tin* whoh* live. 
All the acaih*mies, with the exc('[)tion of tin* lirst, 
have a certain number of acadcmi(‘it as Hhrcsy 
assacics etnna/erSy ainl nn'CcsjKnafaids ; the ‘ acade- 
inioiens lihres’ have oidy lln^ right ot attending the 
meetings of tin* aeademy ; tlnj ‘ assocics etrangeis’ 
are foreign memh<‘rs. 

'I’ln; following table gives tin; full complement of 
members ami correspomleiits for each acatlemy ; 
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The Acadcnftc. Fraunnsr. has the disjiosal of .a 
prize of 2000 franes each year for olo(|ueiice and 
poetry alternately, and of foundation prizes (1) 
to ‘a poor Fimichman who lias d<me the most 
virtuous action throughout the yerir,’ and (2) to 
‘a Frer^ihman who has written and published the 
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book most conchioivo to good morals ’ in tlie courso 
of the year. Each year a siiiu is voted by the 
French government w)r the general fund of the 
Institute, and from this fuml are paid the allow- 
ances of mmnbei’s, salaries of the secretaries anrl 
other ofiicials, and several prizes ; also ex[>eri- 
ments, printing, and other expenses. See Mesnard’s 
Histoiredr Amdi^mle Fnatrttisc (1859). 

Academics after the Parisian model were soon 
establisluMl in most of the otlier Euro])ean capi 
tills. Of these several have attained the rank o; 
national cent ral institutions ; as those of Madrid, 
Lisbon, Stockholm, and St l*etersburg. (Vuitralisa- 
tion of this kind has never been possible in Italy, 
(icrmany, or England. Whether working with tlie 
sanction and support of the state or as indejxuident 
a.ssoc.iat ions, acadmuies, Avlien not directly niodellc<l 
after the French Institute, generally fall into Ovo 
or three in;iin classes or departimuits; of \vhi<*h one 
at h‘ast intenvsts itself in mathematics and the 
natural sciences; another is devoted to philosophy, 
]diilology, and history. 'the members, who in 
many cases receive a salarv, are usually classilie<l 
us ordliiai'fi^ Itonorurif^ and t'anrs/ioaffiHf/. They 
may choosti each for himself a special subject of 
resea rcli, nr, as in St INdersburg, have one assigne<l 
to them by tins government. I’he results of tlieir 
labours in t heir various departments an* reported at 
the rog ii 1 ar ] K * i- i odi< * si 1 1 i ? igs , an d t h e i-eaf 1 er j )U hi i si I e« I 
by the academy. These pa]u‘rs are in England 
geneially term(*d i'rnnsit<‘i lotis (Lat. or v(nn- 

nit'tdffn'i : Ital.ftfft: Vv. tjirtnoins) ; .shorte.r pa]iers, 
reports of tlie sittings, noti(‘es to imunbers, corre 
.spondi'iiee, ami th<^ like, n})peai- in the form of a 
journal, and are commonly known as tin? /Vocm/- 
i/tf/s ( bb*. Indict (US, rowjdcs rcmhis). Frizes are 
customaril\ «*sta]»lislH‘d by the academy for work 
upon new or ditlicult subji'cts. 

In 1' ranee, b(*sides the there ariMiumer- 

oiis bja-riuMl societies in tlie ]»rovinc(;s which gener- 
ally bear tlu* nanu^ of Ai'(fdcnii(\- Spain possesses 
the l!r(d Artah'niitt A'.sy>o//o/</, fouiid(*d at Madrid ! 
in 1718, for the impro^ement of the Castilian 
language; an academy of history (178S); and 
another ( IS 17 ) for the furtherance of matliematics 
and natural science. - The Fortuguese Academy 
was founded in 1 '79. In Italy, besides the 
alreatly-im'Utioned f'r//.sYv/, and the Ikl (lincuto 
at b'lorcnce, valuable. ser\'ices have been remlered 
by th<‘ Academy of S<-it‘iices at Turin, a privjit<! 
as.sociation from 1757 till 178.8, when it beeame 
a royal institute; the academies at Milan (188S), 
at Venice ()S88), at l^ldua (1779), at llre.scia 
(1801), and Fologna (171*^); tin' Sfjrirfn [t(d(a((a 
drilr S(‘tcn::c at Modena ; at Konn; the Accademid 
dcijH Arcndi (Klod), the Acrndcmin dr' \ /(o('i 
Linrri (1847); the agricultural Aandcnini dd 
(h'nnfoJUi (17.V2) at Florence; and the >iea])olitan 
N (((H'd Sorirfd llcalc. 

The Akadcntir dcr Wisscnsi JtdJ'tcn of Berlin Avas 
founded in 1701) by I'rederick I. The lirst juesi- 
dent was Leibnitz, whose t‘\traordin;iry versatility 
of genius qualitieil him for a loading jdaee in all 
its departments. Cmh'r the great Frederick, 
new life avus infused into the academy by the 
encouragement titVered to learned im*n of all 
countries to settle at Berlin. Maupertuis was now 
ajipointed president, and the academy was reorgan- 
ise«l under the four chisses of Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Fhih)so[diy, History and Philology. 
The famous Gest llsvJin fl dcr Wissetischaften at 
(hittingen has been in xistence .since 175*2. 
The academy at Muuiclr lates fromol759; that 
at Lei}>/.ig from 1768. Tlie most notahlc Aus- 
trian acadenji“j are >he Ktiiscrlichc. Akadcnitc 
at Vienna, instituted in 1847 ; societies at Prague 
and Cracow^ ; and the Hungarian academy at 
Postil. — In lielgiuiii, ihe AaxdCmie 7iJo//«fc^(1773, 


1808) holds the first rank. — The Netherlands 
have, an Akiuh'niie rfdt Wctcnschappcn (1808); 
hii.sides learned societies at Mi«Idelhurg, I treclit, 
Haarlem, and Kotterdam.— The national academy of 
Denmark has pnhlislied vahiahle (ransactions sim*e 
174*2. Norway has had an acailemy at 'I’rondhjcm 
since 1700, and another in Christiania since 1887. 
Sweden possesses two acailemies at StcM'kholm for | 
the jiromotion of scieiu'e and litenilure, founded | 
respectiycly in 1789 and 1780; l)esi<lcs the well- j 
kiiowm Hcifid Sovictas ScIctifdfrKtn of I jisala. - d'he 
hiijierial Academy of St Petersburg ivas phmned 
ill 1724 hy I’eter the (beat, hut founded )>y 
Catharine L in 17‘28. Fiidaiid has a Suriefd^ 
Sricididrani, meeting at Helsingfors. — 'riiere. is a 
Servian aead(‘my at Belgrade, and a Boumanian 
one at BiK'harest. (.'onstantinoplc instituted one , 
in 1851, ami tliere is om* at Alexandria, j 

In (ireat Britain, learm*d as.'-<M*intions an* most ' 
frequently known as socii'ties. 'I'ln* Bn\al Society, i 
the Royal Soeii*(y of bklinhiirgh, the British Asso- I 
ei.'ition, and the So(*ial Seienee. Congn'ss, are tn‘ated ! 
in separate articles. Except in the case of the i 
Royal Irish Academy of Science's in Dublin I 
(founded 178*2), the name a.eademy is in England ! 
generally given tn institutions existing i‘xpn*ssly for ! 
the cultivation of the line art.'^. Tin* Ittnud Acddcm]! ' 
q/‘ .1/7 s* in J.omlon was founded in 1708, tor the 
promotion of the arts of design, jiaiiiting, seiiljdiin*, : 
iVe. t see FAINTIMi)- Tin* Htn/dl Senttish Acndcnwi J 
of Fainting, Sciilptun*, and Architt'ctun' was ; 
founded ;it Edinbingli in 18*20, ami received a, royal ' 
charier in 1888. Similar to tli<‘se also is the Htnfdl i 
llihcrnidK Aetdhoiff, incorpoiaied at Dublin in ; 
180.8. 'Fhe llnifd! Ai'ddcniu of M((sic in London, ■ 
fonmle<l 18‘28, is an ('ducat iomil iiistilut<‘. 

Ill .Vic.erica, as in Britain, h.*arm‘d socii'lies are 

I not usuallv Icrmeel academif*^, though many are. 

' 'I'ln* Smithsonian Ir.stilution of Washington ((pv.), 
:uid the .\mericaii Fhilosopliical SocielA at Fliila- 
(h'lpliia, foumh'd in 1780. are promimuit amongst 
Iran.'^atlantic learned associations. 

The Aii(>ricd(( Acddrni\i of Arts dud Srinircs i 
was established a t Boston in 1780; it had }U’evinnsly 
cxisU'd in another hum, the original institution 
being due to b'rankliii. The lirst yolunie of its i 
Transactions was ])uhlished in 178.‘). The .Ict/nV///// | 
Xdttird! , Sciences was founded at Fhih,idclphia in i 
181*2, and eomiiieucc'd its Journal in 1817. 'bhe j 
lilirary of this academy is tlu^ finest of its kind in ' 
.Vmerie.a. riie i'onncrticot Acidlcnaf (f Ads (Oid 
/SV*/V//mv w as organised at Newliavi'ii in 1799. 'Flie 
Sen' York Acddcm ff of ,S^ ti ners. incorporated in 1818 
as the * Lyceum of Natural History,' posses.ses a 
largt* valuable library, including Anodfs if the 
In/ccHtn of Xdf((nd Histori/, fnuii 18*24 ; I'roceed- 
iiigs commencing in 1878, and 8'raiisactions b(‘gin- 
niug with 1881. The Xdtioidd Acddcmjf wa.s ; 
inc,or])oraled liy the congress of the I idled Stales 
in 18fi.8, its object being to examine and report , 
upon scientific f|uestions. The Fcdhodt/ Acddcnni 
(f Sr/rmrs, ;it Salem, Massachiisct Is, was endowed 
liy (ieorge Feabody. 'Llie Ac<(dc(n}/ of Science, , 
(f St Lo(fis, .Mis.souri, Avas incoipoiated in 1857. ; 
The GI(irt((jo Act(dcmif (f Science (1805), pul)- ■ 
lishes occasional 'rransactions. 'The ]*cnnsijlrdni(i ■ 
Acdtleinti of Fine Arts, at Fldhuh'lphiii (1805), ; 
atVonls excellent facilities for instruction in the | 
Aarioas hranclic.s of art. The Nufiontd Aetdirnij/ 
of Desiffn, in Noac V(u k. claims to be tla^ foremost; ' 
•school of art in the F idled States; and the art i 
.schools at St L(uds, (dncbniati, Pldcngo, \e, arc | 
virtually academies of the line arts. — Panada has i 
il.s Royal S(u*icty (188*2); whilst at Rio .laiieiro | 
and oilier South .American caj)itais there are more 
or less prosperous academies of literature, science, 
and art. | 

The acadeiides of the tine arts alone that exist in 
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Eiir()j)ean capitals auil important cities, especially 
in Italy, are,, too numerous to particularise. 

Ac*adia {Ar.wJic) was the name ^jjiven by the 
French settlers to Nova Scotia (cpv.), on its jirst 
settlement in 1()04. When a <^rant of the peninsula 
was obtained in 1G‘21 by Sir William Alexander, 
it was named Nova Seolia in tlie charter. His 
attempts to colonise tlie country on a lar«re scale 
were dcfi'ated by the b’remdi. Tiie En^dish claimed 
the colony by ri^i^ht of discovery- as Jiavin;^ been 
disc<ivere(l ]»y tin; Oabots ; the ex(*lusive [lossessiou 
of the tislieries })rove<l a, further hone of contention. 
In lt)()7 it was ceded to France; but tlu‘ English 
colonists never recognised the cession, and harassed 
the I’rencli settlers, in 171d France gave up all 
claim to th(! colony ; the A(*a<Uan.'^ mostly remained, 
though thi‘y hatl liherly to leave u itliiii two years, 
and were exeniptod from healing arms against their 
hrethreii. .V French stdt lenient was foriiuid on 
(’a]ie Hreton, ami reeeiv(*d I lie nameof Louishourg; 
wliilst as a result of French intrigues with tin* 
Indians, tlie latter harassed the Ihiglish. Tin; 
majority of the Aeadians would not tjike the oath 
of alh'giam'C, nor woul<l lliey refrain from ahetting 
underhand hostilities against the I'nglish. ‘ 'I’hc; 
Freneli government,’ says l*arknian, M»egan by 
making tlie vVca<lians its tools, and emh?d witli 
making them its victims. ’ .AeeordiiigU , in 177>5 it 
was determined at a eonsullatioii of tlie, governor 
and his eoumdl to remove them ; and to the nnml»er i 
of about 18,000, they were dispossessed of tlieir pio- i 
perty and dispersed among the other Jhitisb pro- j 
vimais. This wholesale ex[»at riation', often sevendy | 
condemned, was not n'sorted to until every tiiilder j 
resour<*e had lieeii trieil. A simple, yet very ignor* | 
ant peasantry, living apart from the rest of the 
'world, they were ruled hy tin* jiriest, wlio taught 
tiiem to stand fast for tlie, ehureli and King Louis, 
and to resist heresy and King (leorge. The sufVer- 
iiigs of tlie Aeadians form the groundwork of Long- 
fellow's Evmujrl inc. See Murdock’s I/istur// oj 

Aonf Scot (If (I8(i(j); llannay's Iflstortf of Anfdio 
( 1870) ; and Farkiiiaii's Motitvaiai (tmi Wolfe ( 1884 j. | 
a small seaport. <m the west laiast of | 
San Salvador, which still lias considerable trade, I 
but was formerly niu(;li iiiori* pros[M'rous. 

Aoale'plisr (l»r., ‘nettles'), a term first applied 
by Aristorte to tin,* jcdly-lisli liilie, on aeeonnt of , 
tlieir stinging powers. At a later period th<* desig- I 
nation was used hy (’ii\ier an<l others to iiielmle 


of bony lislies (see Flshks). Literally meaning 
thorny-winged ((»r. acfiniha^ ‘a thorn,’ and ptcryx, 
‘a wing’), the term deserilics one of the character- 
istics of the order naimdy, the presence of un- 
jointed spinous rays iu the dorsal, anal, and ventral 
iins. Among the eommon representatives are 
perch, mullet, mackerel, miller's thumb, gurnard, 
tileiiiiy, and stickleback. 

j A4*ailtllllS« the name given by fbe (Jreeks and 

I Komaiis to the plaiils sometimes also I'.illed Hran- 
cursiiie, and adopted hy Liiimeus as the generic 
name. Avatfihtis sjn'/iosns and Arauf litis mollis^ 
natives of the south of Enrojie, are the species 
best known, and are of consideralde iiitertist as 
having been more largely conventionalised in 



u4ci(iif/(iOi ifiihioiois, iKiturnl. Ornamental Acantlius Leaf. 

senlptuio and di'eor.'ition than any otlu’r [dant. 
Ai'ifitlltus mollis is sjiid to liave furnished to < 'al- 
liniaelius tlu* idi'a, of the (.'orinthiaii capital. The 
adherence to this form is simply Iradit lonal, since 
iiuiiiherless olls'i* jdants lend IhemsidNcs lapially 
well to the jnirposes of the riesigner. ’riie genus 
Aeantlius is tlio of the, .Aeanthaeea*, ati order 

of ( 'orollitlorals, alliial to Scrophuhiriaci'a', eldetly 
tropical, and of no important jiropmt ics, 4’he 
inajoritv are m<*re weeds, hut several genera are 
valueil liotlioiise flowers. 

Arapilloo, 1*»<‘ kest Afexican haihour on fhe 
Faidfie, situaled a);oiii. ISO mih's S\V. of the 
capital. Tlie harbour is so w I'll sheltered that oOO 
vessels may ride safely at anchor elosi* to the 
granitfj rocks. 'I’lie climate is hot ami nnlK‘allhy, 

! and eartlajiiakes an^ not infre<]uent. The child 
I exports are, cochineal, indigo, cocoa, wool, and 
skills ; the imports are cottons, silks, spi«-e^, and 
hardware. Fop. about .‘jOOO, inn.stly Indian half- 
hreeds. 


the true nieilusa* or jidly-fislies, Ae.raspeda (q.v. ), 
the Jaieeriiarida (ij.v. ), and the (’teiiophora (ij. v. ), 
while others liave given it a .still wider application 
eijual to ( 'odeiiteriita. The term has now' been 
rej)laei,‘d l>y a more precise nomencla.luri’. S«ie 
t’lKLKNTKJIAT.V, 11 VDIin/OA, and .1 KIJ.V- I-’tSlI. 

Acailtlioccnluila^ U, peculiar order of iiarasitie 
W'orms, of cylindrical form, with prolrusihle hoidc- 
bearing ])ioboscis, :unl without alinii’iitarv canal. 
’J'be order iindudes several speeies nf a single, g<*iius, 
Evliinoi'h ym litis ( q.v.). 

AcailIllopt€‘l\y|gii« a term due to Cuvier, and 



Percli, jin Acantfiopterygious Fi.sh. 


employed to designate one of the princi])al oi'tlers 


A<*ari'lia 4 or mites, in the wide, sense, form a 
low oriler of .Araebnida (q.v.). Most of them arc 
extremely small, the 
body is all one piece, 
the month parts ;iie 
modified for sucking 
or biting, .and the 
organs are generally 
simple and often 
degeiieratix While 
their siiiqilieity is 
partly associateil witJi 
their fre.qnentl,> para- 
sitic life, some of 
them appear to be 
coiineeting links be,- 
tween worms and f 
arthropodous ani- / 
nulls. Th(\v are very ( / ( 

prolilie, some of them ; 
liy way of partheno- '\ 
gi'jiesis. Uf^iniversal 
distribution, they Cheeso-mite. 

occur esjXicially where , 

food is abundant c.g. in decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, or w ithin .and upon other or|^n- 
isms. ^^Many of tbem form galls on pbaiits. The 
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(Micfsc-niile (q.v. ), tlio tlio Tlcli mite 

(q.v.), the eoiniiioii Tlarvost-hii;^^ ((j.v.), the freejnent 
parasite on tlici Iminan nose (vl/v?/v/.v fuUii'ulomnn ^ 
the alMiiidant ticks, the water-inites or 
water- l)eetles, ; the familiar ‘ red s])ider’ of hot- 

houses, are o>cceeilini(ly frequent forms of acarina. 
An East-Tiidian s]>e(*ies of harvest-mite [Trom- 
hkliKui finrffintni) yields a dye. In tlndr destruc- 
tion of d(‘(*a,yin;.,^ or;.^auie matter, mites doubtless 
act as henolieial seavenj^ers. As abundant and 
lrouI)leson)e parasites they are of some importance, 
while their very diverse inodes of life hrin^if ahout 
curious insl,anees of structural ada])t,ation and de- 
generation. 


A<*ariiai1lia4 the most wc^stcrly part of ancient 
(ilreece, s('pa, rated from Kpirus on the N. l>y the 
yVmhracian (liilf, now the (lulf of Arta : from 
/Kt<»lia on the h'. hy the river Acholoiis ; and 
washed S. and W. hy the Ionian Sea. Its inhahi- 
tants were hra\e, hut rmh^ and addictc'd to piracy 
and rohhery. Alon;^ with .hholia., it now forms 
one of the, ]»rovinces of the moihan kingdom of 
(lre(‘ce. 'riie western part of .Vcariiania. is o<*<‘u- 
pied hy a mass of rocky and thickly-wooded moun- 
tains risin;^ ahrujdly from the iml<mtcd coaM.. 
Amon;^ th(‘ inhahitants, hesidc's (he tJreeks, are 
hands (»f nomadic Ku(/o- Wallaehs called Kam 
fftffiis f‘hla(‘k cloaks’), mIio d(‘sc(‘nd from the moun- 
tains at the approacli of uinter, and squat with 
their lu'rds at the of the woo<Is. The chi“f 

town is Missolon;jll i. 

Ar ams folliriiloniiii, or T>f;M<)nKx folij 
rri.oiMM, is a microscopic parasite allied to the 
mit(‘s, which iidiahils the hair-follich‘s 
and sebaceous ebjuds of tin* human 
skin, also the wa.\ ol' tin* ear. It is 
found most c<mimouly in (he skin of 
(he nose, and is p'-cscnt in a laree pro- 
por(ion <d‘ h'Nilthy indi\ idiials, Init is 
of no pra.ctical importance*. (( ;nay he 
seen when pn sent by s(|ncczin.i.C out tin' 
<*onten(s of a s(‘ha.t‘eons follich', mixiim 
with a little oil on a ^lass slide, and 
evamininj;- under the microscope. It is 
fiom to inch in len;;th. 'The 
thora.v occnjjies from I to r of its 
len.n,‘th, -nid is fnrnished with four 
pairs of rndimentarv limbs. Set* 
lh\ 
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Arrad* or Akkvd, was the SK. 
division of ain’ient liahylonia. as <lis 
tiiiLfuislied from Snmir, tin; NW. 'Fhe 
Accadians were, tin* dominant jM*ople 
in Itahyloniaat the time of the earliest- 
follic.uhinnn. records, t ’loneh they seem oripnally to 
have come fnmi tin* mountain country 
of hdam. dh) tlu^ .\ccatlians, who were a non- 
S(‘milic ])eoph* possibly allied to the I’^nian stock, 
the Assy rians at trihnt e»l tin* origin of Ikihylonian 
civilisation ainl of tin* earli<*st form of cuneiform 
w’ritin^^ 'J’here was also a city of Acca<l, one of 
tin* four e-r^'at <^*hies of tin* ‘ Jaiid of Shinar.' See 
liAJn LONIA. 


Arcrirrafiou hs a term usmI in the science of 
Kinematics ((j.v.). If a jioint hc! movin;^ with 
variaide v»‘,hM*ity, its motion is said to he nrrrfrnitnf, 
ainl the rate of change* of velocity is ternuMl its 
arreleration. -Vtn’ th. acceleration of the moon, see 
Moon ; for that of the liK(*<l stars, .see Stak. 

Arjrcilt, in Tianjfua»,n>, is a spocia-l stress of 
voice laid upon *;u 5 .syllable of a word, hy wdiich it 
is made more prominent than the rest ; every word 
in Enj^lish has en^ syila! : thus hrod?;h 1 markedly 
into notice. 'Phe accent ed syllable is sometimes 
indicated hy ,i mark, as Jor'fifff’ When 

the- accented syllable falls near the end of a h)!!*; 
word, there may he one or more seeondaiy accents, 


a.s in rrr'(nnninid'\ si(hfn''(lunt"fiun. Accent d(*- 
]>ends iijion huce of vocal or articnlative i'lVort. not, 
iipnii lii^hness or lowness of jiitch. Ahiriations <if 
pitch product* what eloentionists call Injlnt inn. In 

Knjj^lish, many nouns an* c<invcrt('d into v**rhs 
siiii))ly hy transjmsin*^ the ac(*(‘nt, as (th'jrrf 
It is accent alone, and not (|uautity, that ((cti'i- 
miii(*s Kn^^lish m»*asuies or metres in versilicatiun. 
No rule can he ;;ivcn as to what syllable a word 
shall he accented. Tlimt* s(*ems to bean hierensin^ 
tend(*ncy in onr hin^ma<,m to thnnv the a('cent 
towards tlie lK*;4innin;^ of wonis (see litn.MK, 
M l*:'rKF, It II N rn.M - Emjtlmsis is to sentences w hat 
accent is to words; it is a stiess laid upon some 
one word or ]»art of a sontmice to make it promin- 
ent. If acreiit is syllabic em])hasis, emjmasis is 
lo;;ica,l accent. 

Arrcilt, ill Music, is analo;,ons with accent in 
j)o(*try. It is one (»f the (‘lementary r(*<(uisiles of 
musical art, that in a, s(*ri(*s of notes, an em])linsis 
or accent should recur with mostly nnhitdven 
rc;i,'ularily. 'Pin* ])osiiiou of this is generally in- 
ilicatcd by bars across the slave, tin* jicvcnt hein^ 
normally <»n tin* lirst note within the measure. 
\ s(*condary oi- weaker aec<*nt is sometimes ])la(‘ed 
on tin* third Ix'at, whether in common oi- triple 
lime. More fr(‘tjm*n(ly llinn in ])()etr\ , tin* a(*e<‘nt 
is, for the ‘'akeot ffPeet, transferred from its normal 
place. 'Phis is nlways <*learJy indiented. W'liat is 
called by vome writers the rfirtorinil aceeiit. is the 
prop(*r adaptation of the a<*ccnt in vocnl music* to 
that of tin* word-;. in litnr.nical seiw iecs, 

an* (he foifus of intonation (d’ ^a.rions poitions in 
delinite musical rljxthm. 

Aorepfaiioe is the si;^nilica 1 ion by tin* <lrawee 
in a hillof his a.s.s'ut to tin* ord<‘r of tin* drjiwer. 
It »*on ists ill tin* drawi e, or some* p(*rson duly 
authorised by him, si;,.,orm;' tin* hill. Words may 
he addc‘d slynifN in;;' his intention; but these 
an*, nnneecssars . atid ma\ destroy tln^ hill, if, for 
iu'^tanec*, <*\pres.sinn^ (hat otln‘r nn‘inis than moin*y 
will h<‘ Used to iina l the hill. The aee<*plnin*e 
m;iy In* before tin* hill has been signed by the, 
draw(*r, or when it is overdue, or afl(*r having hec'ii 
dishonoured. Ae(‘eptane(* is either j4(*neral or 
(jualilied i.e. expressly varyini; the tc'rms of iln^ 
hill as drawn. A qualified aec(‘ptance may In* e(»n- 
ditinind, or p.irti.il m amount, or local-- i.e. restrict- 
in.L!: places ]»Myjjient : or (jiialilied in time; or by 
one or iinae drawc'es, hut m»t by all. All a<*e»*pt- 
aiicc-s are <*ompleted by deliv(*ry or uotilicaticni. 
See Hills of K\clian;;(* \et, ISS'j; and tin* article 
Him. of Kxcu wck. 

Acceptance is ,m1so a. tc‘rm in lln^ Seotlish l;iw of 
contract. A coniract mn.\ eorjimein‘e by nn otter, 
and he* eomj>h*it‘d by :ieeepljinee. 'Pin* oiler is 
vii‘wed as an ()hli;;al ion conditional on the accept- 
ain‘e, hut may, hefon* aec*(*])taucc*, he* n‘(*:dh‘d ; n*call 
(akin;4‘ plac-c* in many casi's by the mere lapse of 
linn*, accordin;; to merc*antih* customs. 'Plie oiler 
may he verbal, by h'tter, or c'vc'ii tneit, as whc‘n 
;;oods are seuf without an order, or contrary to 
<»rd(‘r, in w|ji'*li case ae'quiescence i.s a(*c*epta.m*e. 
The acce])ta.uce may lx* either tacit- or (*\prc'ss. 
'Phe word in this '•c'lisc, is not a tcchuic.il can* in 
lln^ law of En;;lancl, hut the mntter to w'hic*h it 
rehi.t<*s ill that system will he found undc'r t’oN- 
THAlT. 

Ill the Tuited Stat(‘s, a<*ceplanc*(* is used very 
much as in Kn.Ldand. An ac.*c,<*ptanc*c* may hi* 
called aftsoliifv. w ln*n it is a ])ositivc c*]iLrnL',<*m(‘ni 
to p.iy the hill aecoi‘din.ir to its tenor; roud liioitnl ^ 
\vln*ii" it is ail undertaking^ to pay tin* hill on a 
con! iu;^eiicy : , y<yvs-.s\ when it is an undc‘rtakin;^q 

in ( xpre.ss and dirf*ct terms, to j)ay the .hill ; 
iiindhcL when tin* iindertakin;; to ])ay tin* hill is 
inferred from acts of a character to warrant such 
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ail inference ; juatial, when the uinlert-aking varies 
from the tenor of tlie hill ; and when 

tlie iicceptauce is either conditional or partial. 

Acceptilatloil (hat. anridilalio) was a term 
in lioinan law ( and adopted in Scots law) for the 
remission of a debt Ihrou'j:!! an acquittance by the 
creditor testifying to tht? receipt t)f money Avhich 
nev(‘r has hcini j»aid, or a kind <»f le^al liction for 
a free remission. Hy an ohvions transference, tlie 
word was used in clo;4niatic t Iieolo^y for the iloctrine 
laid <lown by Duns Scotus, and <lefende<l by Ar- 
ininians, thal tlie salisfaclion rendered by tdirist 
was not in itself really m, true or full equivalent, 
but wjis merely accepted by (hid, through his 
gracious ^’ood-sNill, as snilicient. 

Ac*Vt‘SSary, or Acckssoi.’V. In the criminal 
law of En;4:land, an accessary is a ])erson who is 
not the chii'f actor in a felony, nor even present 
at its perpetration, bnt who is in some way con- 
cerned, either hrfuir or nfh r tlie fact. An ac(M\s- 
sary brforc the fa<‘t is one who procures or counsels 
or commands another to commit a crime, he himself 
beiii'^ ahsmit. Uut mere knowledj^e that a crime 
is to be committed is not enon;jrh to constitute an 
accessary, as the principal may eo htr beyond the 
counsel ^iveti. An acc(‘ssar\ (tftrr the fact is a 
]»erson who, knowin;' a felony to have been com- 
mitted, receives, protects, or assists the telon ; lait 
merely sulVeriii*.? the jirincipal to esca,pe is not 
enough. In un])remcdilatcd ollenci's, there can 
obviously he no accessjiries j^rfotr the fact ; in all 
crimes under the de;rre<‘ of frfonif there are. no 
accessaries at all, but all jx'rsons concerned are 
held to be ;4:uilty as principals. There are no 
accessaries in tri'Hson, but Jill are ])riucipals, on 
account of (he heinousiu'ss of tlu* crime. Acces- 
saries must be distinj.,mished from jirim'ipals in the 
secinid de;^o’(*e, u ho are presmit aphn^' a.n<l abetting, 
and generally receive the same punishment as prin- 
cipals. 

In the Scottish law, ‘ art and part’ is the equiva- 
lent to accessary, but it also includes princijials 
in the second degree. No distinction is made 
betwei'Ti guilt by commission ami guilt by acces- 
sion ; but, except in treason, accession after the 
crime is not recognised in Scotland. 'Fhe most 
common form of it is, howe\'er, jirosecuted umler 
tlie name of reset of theft. 

In the V*nited States, the coiumon law distinc- 
tion between jnincijials and accessaries has been 
abolished by statute, and every ]>erson concerned 
in the commission of a crime, whetluM- he directly 
commits the a<*t constituting tin; on’cncc, or ahls 
and abets in its commission, w a princi])al. 

A<*CCSSloil. In the law both of Kngland ami 
Scotlami, }>ro])erty may be acquired by accession, 
and tliis accession may be either natural or arti- 
iicial. 'J’he young of cattle ami other animals, 
for exanqiie, belong to tin* person wlio is tlie owner 
of tJiC motlim-, and the fruits ami produce of the 
earth to tin* nroprietiu’ of the .soil ; and for tlie 
same reason, the gradual addition to lands on the 
bank of a river belongs to the proprietor of the 
land receiving the addition. These are instances 
of natiind accession. Property, again, is .siiid to 
be acipiired l»v (irtifivitd, accession, when it is the 
result of liuman industry ; tlius trees jilanted, or 
buildings creiTed, on the ground of anotlier, belong 
to the owner of the ground itself, and not to the 
planter or huihler. 

Jn the United States, acoe.«sion is the right to all 
wliieh one’s own property produces ; the right to 
that which is united to it, naturally or artilicially, 
hy a<*eretioii. If the materials of one person are 
united hy labour to the maUnials of another, so as 
to form a single article, the projierty in the joint 
product is, in the absence of any agreement, in the 


owner of the principal part of the materials by 
acces.sioii. If there ne a sale, mortgage, or jiledge 
of a chattel, carried into ellect hy delivery, and 
otlnn* materials are added afterwards hy the labour 
of the vendor or mortgager, these jiass by acces- 
sion. 

Accession^ Ukkd of. In the practice of Scot- 
tish conveyancing, this is a deeu hy which the 
(ueilitors of a hanknipt or insolvent ihditor 
apiu'ove of a trnst-settleriient executed hy the 
debtor for tlie general behoof, and consent to the 
arraiigeiiient jirojiosed. A creditor may by his 
actings bind liim.self to a]>]»rove of sneb a trust- 
deed, but only if eipiality be preserved and all 
creditors consent. A non-acceding creditor imiy at 
any time upset the trust-deed hy a])plying for 
.se«|uestration. Sec l>ANKin PTCV. 

AcHlIciiro is the part of (Jrammar Avhich 
treats of the inilcction of words. See Inflec- 
tion. 

Ac<ideiltal r»lours are the imagimiry eom- 
]»h*meutarv colours (not causi’d hy light, hut <lue to 
suhjc<*tive sensation ; see Coj.orK) which are seen 
when, after looking lixeilly at a bright-coloured 
object, tlie eye is turneil to a white or liglit-coloured 
surface. If tlie ohjeet was red, tin; aceideiital 
colour will ho green. l>lue eorri'sponds in like 
manner to yellow. 

AcridciltailS^ in Music, ai(^ signs of chromatic 
alteration of the notes, dillering from tin* Signature 
I (q.v.) in apj)lying only to parii(uilar notes, and not 
extending tlieir ellect heyoml tin? lisir in which they 
occur, or according to othcis, the lirst note! of the 
next bar. 'I’liey indicate a temj>orary change of 
key. They are live in number; the sharp (^), the 
double, sliarj* ( x ), whi<*h raise the, note to wliich 
they arc! ])relixed a semitone and a tone respect- 
ively ; the llat(b)a,nd the double flat ( bb ), wliich 
lower it corrcsjiomliugly ; ami tin* natural ({Jj), 
wliich annuls the etlei t of preeeiling Hats or sharps, 
whether aciddontal or in the signat ure. 

Al*cid4‘llts, in bogie or IMiilosiqiliy, are o}q)osed 
to Ussetilials, or to Siihstance. An acyiilcnt is a 
projierty of an ohjec|< wliich may lie modiruid, or 
even he altogetlier abstracted, in rhougbtm- reality, 
without the object (‘easing to In* (‘sscnlially wdiat 
it is. For the relation (.if accidi‘nt to substance, 
and of attribute to sjiecies, see PHl';i)iCAnLE.S, 
Sl.'JJSrANl’E. 

At’JCip'itrrS, a term apjilii'd by Tanmeiis to Pirds 
of Prey (<j.v. ), sueh its the hawk ( .'\c(*ipiter). ’J’hc 
or<h‘r is now more gcmerally named llaptores, or 
more teulinically, Aetomoriiha*. 

Acclilliafissitioil that jiroees.s whereliy 
animals or plants hocome adajitiMl to, and so 
thrive in a climate ditlerent from that in M'hich 
they are indigenons. 1 ’he proeess, of course, varies 
widely,- aijcording to the amount of dilfcrerice he- 
tw'eeii the old and the aew' elimat(L In cases where 
the dillercnce is extreme, inqiortant changes take 
jilai^e in the constitution, and are. often attended 
wdth certain diseases descrihiid as ‘ diseases of ac- 
climatisation.’ Thus, Kuropeans settling in tr(q>ieal 
parts arc liable to disease oi tlie liver; while natives 
of tropical lands, when resident in England, are 
exposed to jiulmonary disease. The power of bear- 
ing ehangt*s of climate is' greatest m the Anglo- 
(Itjrmau race, and usually hears a dinwt ratio to the 
iutelleetual development of a race. Some regions 
have, however, as yet battled European colonisation. 
Civilised jicoplc display gieater ingenuity find 
strength of Ifill than savages in accommodating 
themselves to changes of idimate, hy making careful 
corresponding changes in their mode of lifeC Ulloa 
and Iluinboldt assert that jiersoiis of and above 
middle age best stand transportation to trotiical 
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climates. Amoiij^ animals, we lirnl great powers of 
a<lai)tation to various climates in the horse, dog, cat, 
and vat ; and among j)lants, in the various cereals, 
in j>otatoes, and in sfeveral wee<ls common to almost 
all <dimates ; l>ut then* seems to he a limit to the 
power, at least as seen in the indivulual. Acclima- 
tisalion beyond a certain i)ointis the work of soi 
generations. Almost all the domestic animals 
now commonly s^nead over Fhiro^ie, and even in 
liigh northern latitudes, were originally natives of 
warm tOimates. Tln^ change ])roduced hy the 
acclimatising of animals may ht* eithm- an improve- 
ment or a <leterioration ; of the latter, we have* an 
instance in the Shetland j>ony ; of the former, we 
sei* an exam|>le in the merino sheep of Spain. The 
reimhuM' may serve as an instamte of Uie want of 
the faculty becoming acclimatised ; removed 
from the cold nortli to the fertile valleys of a tem- 
jierate clime, it dt‘generat(!s and dh;s. On the 
other hand, the horse, which is native in the East, 
arriv<‘s at its highi'st develojunent in -EngiaMd ; and 
the Syrian sheo]), brought northward as far as 
Spain, becomes remarkable for its fine fleece. 
Sjiain hns a climate much warmer than' that of 
Silesia ami 1‘omeraniM, ; and yet the merino sheep 
bred in these countries hav(‘ become superior to 
their ancestors imj)orte<l from Spain. This is a 
jiroof that art nni\ do very mm-h in modifying the 
influence's of climate. Silkworms, brought from 
China first into Italy, have been acciimatised not 
(udy in the south of France, but even <»n the coast 
of the Hal tic. Keeently, atlem]»ts hav(‘ been made 
to ac<‘liniatise in France tin* llama, the vicuna., and 
tin' alpaca of Fi'in, and with some succe.ss in fhe 
last instanci', as alpacas nave been found to thrive 
])retty N\ell in the INrenees. 

In Amcii<'a, soun' intciT'sting e\])eriments in 
naturalisai i<»n hav(‘ been made. Many F'uropean 
birds liave, bei'U s('t at liberty by local socii'ties, and 
a few '^pivii's promise to Ix'c'.onn' Americjuiised. Tin' 
camel orei'ds w<.'ll in a lialf wild state in ^^eva<la 
and Aii/ona; while, alpacas, though r<*peatedly 
tri«'»l, have nouheri' thriven.' ( tstrioh-farming 
promises well in tin' Argent iin* Ib'publie, but the 
( ■alifornian ex]»erimenls with Afib'an ostricln's havii 
]»een re]>ort<'<l t<» 1 k' failures. Various Austral- 
asian tiT'es, Tiolahly tin* I'iucalyptus, thrive womler- 
fully in ('alifornia, and suc<*('"sful e.xj»erinn*nts 
haic al.so h( cu made with them in the eolion- 
growing states;' the tea j dan t abo grows wt'll in 
v.'Liions oarls of dn' I nited Stalt's. The camel 
do('s well in /Vnsiralia, and lias been found highly 
ust'ful in the desert tracts. Several spi'cies of trout, 
salmon, a, ml oilier fishes liavi’ been sueee.ssfully 
nal urali.stMl in Australasia, notably in Tasmania 
a.ml N('W' /('aland. America and Australia alike 
lia,v(' lu'eoim^ the abodes of many noxious wta'.ds 
from Europe. The English s]»a,rrow' is a gr(*at 
nui.sancc in N<»rth America; the English rabbit 
is extn'.niely destructive in Australia ami New' 
Zealand. In like manner, the Anavhan'fi nmn- 
(IcHsis, a liarmh'ss w ai(;r-phint in Aim.wiea, has 
proved an aiim»ying ol>st,nietiou in many JJritish 
canals. (tn the other hand, in the island of 
Arra,n a.nd elscwhc.'e inten'sting and su(.‘,ce.ssful 
experiimuits io ac- ’bnatisation, (.'siieeially of Aus- 
tralian plants, liavi'! lux'M made. In tln^ ease of 
one sj)eci('s, Ivacalyptus or gnm-trec, the rate of 
growth ha.s Ixm'u even greater than in Australia. 
The ill! rodiietion of eoflee into ilie Wi'st Indies and 
of cinchona into India otier further examples of 
successful acclimatisation. It has been very 
generally h.'!ie\cd tha/* plants may become gradu- 
ally inuH'd to a clii 'ate so dili'erent^froin that to 
'which they have been accustomed, that if they had 
been at ont^e tran.sferred to it they would ha\e 
perislied. On lU" <;ther hand, it is maintained 
that each speeie.s of t>lant has certain limits of 
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temperature within which it will sue.e.ei^d, and that 
alleg(.Hl instances of ae.elimatising have been men'ly 
instances of jilants formerly snjipo.sed to he more 
deli(\ate than they really wt're. I>ut as it is certain 
that diirenmt varit'ties of the same spet'ies are often 
more and less hardy, it would st'cm that in tlie pro- 
duction of new varietic's hy sei'd, tlnne is still a 
j»rosp(^ct of tlie acclimatising, to a cei tain extent, 
of species of which tlu' e.\isting varieties are too 
delicate to grow well in the open air. Of Ac'clima 
tisatioii Soei(*ti(is, the best kimwii is tlie Paris 
Sorit'/r iV Arrlinudal Itni. The ])rogress which has 
been niad(^ during tlie jiast few years in the science 
of nu'dicine and in sanitation, remh'rs it more 
prohahle that attemjits mad(' hy Enropisuis to 
become acclimatised m troj)ieal (oiinti i('.s will be 
successful. 

lUologically' considered, acelimali.sation is j»art 
of the gi'iieral j»roce.ss of modilicathm of organ- 
ism by (uivironment. When tlie (‘onditions in 
the new' home are aj>))roximat(‘ly similar, no 
fresh (diang(;s will he im|»rinted on the organ- 
ism, and th(‘ survival of tln^ imjiortt'.d form is 
(diviously natural. Such cases are instances 
sim]dy of disjiersion, gi'iievally hy human si'h'i'tion, 
and hardly of acclimatisation in tlie strict sense. 
At the otlnu- extn'mi', th(' sum of tla; extc'inal 
forei.'s, or ‘natural si'h'ction,’ may he. predominantly 
adv('r.se, the conse«iU(',nt changes pathologi('a,l, the 
result non survival. Ihe term ai'climatisation 
should thus be ri'slricted to eases Ix'tW’een thesis 
two extri'mes, when' the phiNtic organism heeoim^s 
ae.tivi'ly acd jiassively adapted to the iiiwv environ- 
ment. 'riiat modilicat ions do take plaei' in conse- 
(pience of a change' of climat(' and otlu'r external 
conditions, has Ix'en recognised from the time of 
liij)poer.'«,tes, )>nt how soon these mav become nuilly 
hen'ditary is still a matter of mncli dispute. See 
(’LIMA IK, Distuim rioN. Domkstk’A’I'ion, Env:k- 
onmk:;’!', HKitF.DiTV, FiscK’n/rrin: ; Darwiii’-s 
Aninnds (t)id I*hn(is KiKlrr Ditnostirnium : w'orks 
on aiithro]>ology hy Tylor and Wait/.; H. Weber’s 
( y fin ((fir iltrr((pc dtirs. 

nn t'ssontial part of the ceremony 
bv w hich knighthood w as ami, is conb'rn'd. Origin- 
ally, the grand-master of tht' order, in r('cei\ing the 
neot»h>te, emhrai'i'd liim !)y folding tin' arms round 
the neck ( raff tan ). Later, a blow' was givem witli 
th(^ list or the Hat of a sword ( pc'iliaps as the last 
the knight should snlh'r to pass unavenged ). Now, 
the sovereign givt's the aeecdade hv laying a drawn 
sword on tlu'. shoulders of the Ivueeliug kuight- 
e](X't, and l>ids him rise, aildri'ssing him with ‘Sir’ 
jirelixed to his (.’liiistiaii name. St'(‘, IvNUJli r. 

x%<*<*01lllll0dHH01l, a nann' given in theologi(\al 
])hra.seologA to a mi'thod in Scripture inb'rjin'tation 
which exjilains the form as n(d ne('('ssai ily nioie 
than the vehith^ hy which divine and s]>iritual 
truth is con\('y('d to the human understanding. 
Without such an adaptation, the di\im' revelation 
would not lx* intelligihh* to man, and thus much <»f 
the symh.ihe, method, especially of the Old Tr^sta- 
iiK'iit., is mendy a compromise with Imman weak- 
ne.ss. Th(' metlnxl of Jesus, in Ids t<*aching, is 
also claimed as an ('\amt>le (»f ac'coimmxlation, in 
his selection of familiar natural jiheuoim'ua and 
ordinary human experiences, ;is the mt;ans of con- 
veying to the mind abstract sjiiritiial tnilhs. The 
secondary fullilim'nts of proplu'cy, and the N(wv 
Testamt'iit explanations of tlie manner in which 
thesci w'ere seen in tin* life of .Jc'sns, are supposed 
hy s<une to he aeeomimxlations, to which Jesus 
and the writers of the (iospels assent'd for the 
.sake of their didactic vabn?. 

ArrOlimiodatloiK in (’omim'ree, is cither a 
loan of money directly, or the .s#*rvi<'t; rendered 
when one beeoines security for a sum advanced to 
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another l»v a third iwirty, as l»y a hanker. For 
Aceouiino<lali(»n I Jill, se<^ IJii.L. 

ArroillpaililUCIlt* in Mnsio, is the nssistin;/ or 
aidinjL^ of a s<»l(» ]>arl hy other j»arts, Nvhieli may 
consist of a whole orchestra, or a siii^^le instrnnuait. 
or even suhseivi(ait vocal parts. It is cither ml 
HhiiaiHy \vh(‘n it may he omitted at ])leasure, or 
olthJ iffdtn, wheji it forms an iiitejjrral part of the 
conipositit)!!. It serves to support and h(‘autify the 
solo})art, and therefore should not proilominate, hut 
merely assist to [)lace th(‘ solo [»art in its hrifjjhtest 
lioht. In this |>oint of n iew. modern eonij)osers 
have often erre<l by niakin^T the a<*com])animent 
too full, ami cansin;.^ it to stand ont so indej»end- 
ent, that I he solo part, is ofloi, as it were, entindy 
lost, d’his aluise takes phice m<»stly in vocal ninsi<‘ : 
and not only i^ the ellect <lesiroy<‘d, but tlu‘ vocal 
orjLtan of the sijyi^er is fre(|uently ruined. This is a 
result, though not, a nec(‘ssary one, of an im-naisint^ 
aim towanls a polyphonic •''t\le, in which the [ants 
are all of nearly e<jnal vrdne and im]»ortance ; and 
it is umloubtedly in this style that tin* ^reatt‘st 
music has been writttui. The works of Kichard 
\Va^utT art^ notable as containin;.^ many passages 
in n hich the voic<* is o\ erwlmlmed by the <irchcstral 
accompaniment, ami but few siu^^ers hav<‘ ever 
be(‘n al>le to cope with this ditra ulty. d'he oj»eras 
of Mo/art may ]»ro]aLbly be rt^i^arded as stnkini!: 
the balance, most happily on this jjoint. In ac«*om 
jianiimuit, the eompo^er should kee}> three prim-ipal 
jioints in view harmony, rhythmical li^^ure, and 
suitable choice of insl rmiumt ati«m, in res]>ect to 
volume and charact(‘r of tom* ; but all must Ik* 
subservient to t!)e rulini^ cbaract(‘r of the. solo 
l)ar(. The accompaniment should, above all 
things, by its ci'ilaiiity ami lirnmess, pre\ent 
waverin^^ (iood a<'conioaniment is as <*reditable 
as solo playin.u'; ami all ([iialilied or(‘hes(ras view 
it as of ^ront importance. In tln^ si‘ores of tlu^ 
older masters, es])(*cially llach and Handel, 
freijuently very faint indications are of the 

}>arts of the ac<*om)»aiiinu*nt luwoml a ./p/n/w/ 
l/dss -i.e. tin*, bass i>art with certain rec<»;jfnised 
li^nres writ ten* above it imlica.1 iii;4 t in* harmony 
to be ]»layed to eacUnot(‘. At that time, the art 
of jdayin;:: from this nas in ^^(*neral practice amon.L'; 
musicians; but it is now neces.sary to ha\e thes«* 
parts written out. The work of .su]»plyin*t dtidi- 
tiniidl tU’Cdiiiimuind uU to t hes#* scores, ada])te<l for 
tin; modern on'hestra, has been ]K*rformed by 
numerous eminent musicians, .Mo/art, .M<*mlels- 
s<dm, a, ml others, tin* most successful <»f all bein;;' 
probably liolu'it h'ran/. 

ArcordioiK Jv, musi<*al instrument invente«l in 
IS‘21t by I)amia,n, of ^’ienrla. It consists <if a small 
haml-bellows, with a keyboard on one side, i*on- 
*■ iriin;^^ from ii\ e to fifty keys, actin;^^ on free metal 
eds, so arran;;ed that, each sounds two notes, the 
e iri e.\pandin;jf, ami the other in cont ractirie th(5 
Hows. Its capabilities are. (ixlremely limite<l, 

’ it is in fact little more than a toy. 

in lleiahlry. a, term <dten aj»idied 
i bend, cheNron, or fc'-s, jilaced between two 
es. See ( ’oTisi:. 
coiHiicnr. Set* Midwjkkuv. 

C01t1lt« iii Iia^\ , niean^ a stai'uoent of money 
tctioiis. .showin< 4 : a balance due by om* j)arty to 
*r, or it may show oidy < 4 :ood-'-' sui>plied or 
l^reanlercd by one j>arl \, in n spect of wliich 
due to (he other. In Fn^kiiid, where the 
p^i a^n*e(‘4l to the halaiice, this is called 
yiit staU‘<l,’ or, if the j)artie.s are truHtt*e 
^jijieiary, it is e,a.lled a ‘setlhsl aeeoniit ’ 
tha^' course quite dill'erent from that in 
ttle<l ’ is used of money acc'iunts settletl 
uni Seotland, a ‘titled account’ i.s eii- 
he. privileges of a d(‘cument /u re mar- 

pro_„... _ 


catoria — i.e. it does not require to he signed before 
witnesses. It is often sti]ailated, as in the case of 
a easli-oredit, or of a hank ami its agent, that an 
aeconnt state<l hy tlie ollleial of the hank .shall be 
conclusive, hut this aflbrds only ay/r/yy/d facia case. 
Kveii where acc.ouTits hav(‘ been doccpieted, errm'S 
of caliuilation can lx* correct <*d, ami if the settle- 
ment has been ohtainecl hy misreju'esontalion or 
♦Muicealimnit, it may he .set aside. There is in 
Scotland a. triennial pn*scriplion of tradesmen's 
accounts (see PjfK.scini'TioNs). The action hy 
which in Scothiml a ])arly liable is made to 
account, is e;Llled ‘count recktuiing und })ayim‘nt.’ 
In England, such actions an* geyierally brought in 
the (.'hanecry Division. rmh'V the Iit*gacy and 
Sm*ce.ssion Duty Acts, executors and oth(*rs Ijave, 
to lih» statutory Mcconnts slunving tin* position 
of the estate. 'Phe IJjuikrnptcy Law makes the 
failure of a tradesman to keep projter accounts of 
his ImsiiH'ss a criminal oflenci'. ( 'm porsit ions are 
g(*nerally r(*<iuired hy public law to make a. certain 
publication of accounts; in the case of lifc a.ssnrance 
companies, a very elal)ora,te fman of return or 
aeeount is rerpiircd hy Mr (.'ave's .\et. of 1S70, 
Ollieers ajipointed hy tlm: c(uirt, such as j\idicia.l 
fa(‘t<u-s, are hound to lodge annual a.eeounts in 
court. The Arcontitaid firnrral was in 17‘2() made? 
{se<i I NTKUK.s'l ) responsible for lli<‘ a.ccoimts of 
immey ])aitl into tin* ('oiirl of ('liancciy, hut in 
Ls72 this duty was transferred to the Fayimisler- 
g(*neral. 

Acroiiiil. A4‘4‘oiiiit riirreiiL Arfoiiiit 
Salles. See ItooK-Ki'.KCiMi. 

Aceoilll taint. AIosL imblie Ct»nq)anies, such as 
l>anks ami railway companiw^, have an olliccr calhal 
an accountant , w li<»se(luty it is to take <'harge of 
the hooks ami accounts of the concern, ami to make 
up p(*riodical statejnents ami l)alanc(' slieets. It. is 
onlv in re<*cut \ears ti>at ‘the prolession of an 
accountant has conn* to be rccognisi'd as ;i sjtecial 
bra.nch of busim*ss, its functions having b(*en 
usnally [icrformcd, as they still s(mictimcs are, by 
lawyers ami ag(*nts. The laminessol an accountant 
1 cjuiiiot well b(‘. veiy strictly <lelim‘d, but it may be 
j slatcal generally as falling under ty\o divisions : 

M) Tlui inana*gv‘incnt or y(*a lisa t ion of estates, 
j wlietli(*r of bankni)»ts or (>tb(^’s ; and (2)all matters 
involving tin* investigation of business books, as 
auditing the books of private linns or [mblic com- 
panies, ami making u]> bala.«ce sluK*t.'^, statements 
of all kinds, and rejau ts. 'Plien* an* several socie- 
ties of aecouiitants incor])orated by rova,l charter, 
and a menilK*r or fellow of one of those is termed 
a <*hartere<l accountant (D.A. or 'J'ho 

principal society in England is ‘The Institute of 
Dliarlere^l Accountants in England and \Vales,’ 
incorporated in KSvSO; and in Scotland lliere are 
cliartcre<I institutes in Edinburgh ( 1S.>4), (ila..sgovv 
( and Aberdeen ( 1S(>7 ). 

AC'CTSI. since 1S75 capital of the (IJritisb) (lold 
(.’oast Dolonv, and after (’ape (’oast (’aslle, the 
most imijortant town on the coast, lies slightly 
to the \V. of the, long, of t»ri‘envv ich. It is a 
I healthy place, much attention being paid to the 
' drainage and vvater-s\q))dy, and has eonshUwahle 
exiiort trade in palm <nl, ivory, gold dust, india- 
ruf>her, monkey skins, gum co])al, and camwood. 
The town has te.lf‘grai>hic connnunicati»)n with 
England, the Niger, and the French and Fortu- 
giiesc settlements to the south. l*(>p. about 1(),()(K.). 

A4*C*ri]l^toil« a manufacturing town of Lanca- 
shire, iiKKuporatcd as a mnnicij>al borough in 1878. 
It lies in a deej) valley, siirroun(h‘d hy hills, 2*2 
miles N. of Mamdiester," and 7)^ miles E. of Black- 
Imni. The oldest church dates from' l.'>o4, and 
was rebuilt in 17(jlk The town-hall (1857) is a 
handsome building, and there is a neat market-hall. 
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The industries are mainly calico-])rintiu;^, Turkey- 
red dyein;<, iron-fouiidiii;,S with coal-miniii*^ in the 
neif^lihourliootl, and chemical works. l*()j>. (1K41) 
87 111 ; ( 1881 ) 31 ,435 ; of whojii 600() are employed in 
the cotton manufactures. 

Af'Cllllly FuiEDitKJH, horn in Westphalia in 1700, 
came to London in 1803. He is known in this 
country cliieHy on account of his Pntvtirnl Treatise 
on Gas-llqht^ and other <*hemi(ral W(jrks. lie •greatly' 

{ )ronioied the introduction of ^as-li^htin<r. In 1822 
le became a orofessor in a technical institute in 
lierlin, wliere he died in IH^^S. 

Accuilllllatioil is a Ic^al term aj^plicd to the 
putting by of interest , or rents, ami convert in*( them 
int(» capital by investment, of wliieh the incoim> is 
a^ain cai>italised. Jly tlie 'rh(dlusson Act (q.v.) of 
1700, it is forbidden to accumulate income for a 
longer period than tlie life of the truster or settlor, 
and twenty-one years thereafter. This act applies 
to movable estate in Kngland and Scotlaml, ami 
by the Uutherfurd Act, ISIS, the j)rohibitioii was 
extended to the rents of land in Scmtland. If tht^ 
diriMdion is given to accumulate for a longer 
period, the settlement is not void, but is given 
eflect to so far as ])ermittod by law. It is usual 
in setthmients to tlirect the accumulation of imtome 
during the juinority^ of the childnm afltu* providing 
for their inainteriance. Accumulation is also 
a[>]died in Scotlaml to the charging of compouml 
interest. Such accumulation is permitted on 
bank(‘rs’ accounts periodically settled ; on India 
accounts l)y custom ; on the ce,sh-aecounts of 
judicial factors and law-agents; and in cerlain 
cases of Jixed e<)mmer<*ial usage. S(*(* Intkuks i , 

AcTIlllllllatoi*. In such j»i(‘ces of hydraulic 
apparatus as hydiaiilic cranes or hoists, unless the 
height of the ;U'ailal»le colunm of wat(‘r, or hea.d- 
pressure, as it is called, is cofisiderable, tin* nec(*s- 
sary imount ami constjuicy of pressure is obtaimMi by 
means of an accumuhitor. Tiiis usually' coiiNists of 
a dead weight acting by means of a jd linger on the 
wal(‘r column. Sometimes, howe>er, steam is uses! 
to jait on till? required pressure, in whi<*li case the 
arrangeimmt is called a steam ac<‘umulator. - In 
Ehadiicity, the accumulator is an arrangmnent by 
which electrical energy can 'he stored for ;i<*onsider 
able time in some jx ential form, so as to be used 
at will for the j[»roduction of electric currents. See 

Accrdsuiltl ((Mia, Idee, ‘ jiehl of ]»lood'), tin* 
name givmi to the ]>otter’s liehl bought by the 
juiests as a burial-]»lace for strangers, with the 
money which .Judas hail received for lietniying 
.Jesus, ami which, in the. Imiror of his repent.ance, 
he Hung at their feet hefore ha,nging him.sidf. 

Acepll'illa ((dr., ‘headless ), a term useil from 
the time of Aristotle in i<>fer<mce to the. class of 
bivalve mollu.scs or Lamellibraiichs (<i.v. ). It has 
in the main relaine<l its application, though somt* 
forms whiidi it omre included, such as tlie sea 
squirts in Chivier’s classih< .itJon, have ]>een re 
moved to other divisions. 

Acer and AocraH*€‘;r, See .Maim.e. 

Accmi,^ an ancicii! city of Southern Italy, 
9 miles NE. of Naples by railway. It has a 
(cathedral and seminary. The countiy around is 
fertile, but lual anon Pop. (ISSI) 14,121. 

Acetal, (AJI.,((1( -^dlsJo, is a colourle.ss liiiuid, 
of an agreeable odour, am! a llavour .said to 
resemble that of the lia/c*l-iiut. It is one of the 
products of the slow o\t .atioii of alcohol under 
the influence of lineh divided platinum, or of 
chlorine, or of dilute sulnhuric acid and jiero.xide 
of nlangane^e. Its sp(*cinc gravity is ’821, and it 
boils at 22P F. (lOo" (k ). It yields various reac- 
tions and products of interest in organic chemistry. 
3 ♦ • 


Acetic the sour ]>riiiciple in vinegar, is 

the most common of the vegetahle aciils. If alco- 
hol, diluted with water, be mixeil witli a ferment 
siicli as yeast, and exposed to the air at or a lit tie 
aliove its ordinary' temperature, it is rapidlv cmi- 
verted into vinegar or a<‘.etic arid. MMie views 
held hy Lieliig regarding the jiart that wood shav 
ings, saml, ash, *S:e. phiv in eomhuising oxygen, 
ami tivansmittiug it to tin* alcohol, are now sui>- 
jilanted hy those* of i^isteur, wlio maintains that 
the true acetifying matter is a very minute iiiyeo- 
derma — a sjieeial vegetable organiseil lieing. It 
is inqiqssihie to eoneeive a more sinqile form of 
vegetation, eoiisistiiig of extremely minute, sjiores 
arranged in eliains ; f‘;i(;h sjiore liaving a mean 
diameter not exeeeiling irk.qh of an ineli, and tlie 
length h(‘iiig about twiee as great. MMie rapidity of 
tin* develojmieiit of the spores, under favouralile 
eireumstauees, is almost ineoneeivahle ; and tlie 
pow(‘r which they possess in lixiiig tlie oxygen of 
the air, ami of transmitting it to the alcohol, and 
of estahlishing an iucomj>letc c«)mhustion of the 
latter, is no less wonderful. A surface of a stpiare 
yard covereil with this jilant, is able, in the course 
of 24 hours, to lix the oxygen of more than HUM) 
quarts of air. MMie temperature of the surface of 
the lluhl at which this slow combustion is ju-o(‘ecd- 
ing is considerably raised, and often remains for 
several days at 21'^ or 25' F, (12' or 14 (M) above 
that of the surrounding air. MMie jiroeess which 
has just Immui tle.seril)»Ml bears a \eiy close analogy 
to the respiratory' juoeess, tin* oxygen of the air 
being in one caM* fix(‘d hv minute \egetahle cells, 
and in the other hy the blood corjmseles. MMie 
eliaiige is aecomjianiiMl l»y the absor))lion of oxygen, 
one atom of wld<*h eomhiiies with (wo of hydroge.n 
to form watf'r, .ililiMiyde being left. Further ox illa- 
tion then takes jilace, acetic acMd being formed 
thus : 

A!(.')1h.I. Al'li'hy.li., Wfltcr. Al.l.liy.lc, At’i'lic Aoi'i. 

< » + « ) < ,.1140+ U./) ( ..HjO + <t - ( 

From the moih* in which .acetic, acid combines 
with bases to form salts, it is (‘vidcut,that one atom 
I of the hvilrogen dilVers from tlic other atofus in 
i being rcplacealih^ by ,a metal or an alcohol radical 
(as ctbvl, (’._,I1.-,), and on this ac(‘ount acetic acid 
Is eall(‘d a mon.atomie aiad, ami its formula is 
usimlly repri'sented as IK ’.jll.,( ; that of aeet.Mte of 

potash IsMug K( '..H.jO.,, ami of ai'ctate of ethyl, 
11 ,( I,. .\ striking experiment may he made 

iiruslniliiig the mode in which alcoljol is converted 
into acetic acid. If slightly diluted alcohol be 
dropped U))Oii ith(finHin-hljtrl\ the oxygen con- 
densed in that suhstame jiels with great- energy on 
the spirit, ami ai'clii; aei«l is cNolved in Mipoiir. 
Here the whole ollice of tlie platimini to deter- 
mine tin* oxygen of the air and the hydrogen of 
the .'ili’ohol to unite. In the <-ommereial proees.ses 
for m.inufactiiriiig vinegar, some vegetable suh- 
stanei* eonla.initig nitrogen (one of the alhnminous 
jiriiiciples) takes the jilaee of tin* platiimm-ldaek, 
;iml determines the same change. Pure acetic 
acid is a my^ialline solid at ordin.ary temjiera- 
tures. ft is obtained hy' distilling dry acetate of 
liotassium ami siiljiliurii* acid: 

2K(\,n.^()., 4- ILSO, ^ 2H(\.H,()., -P K,S(),. 

Tlic anhydride of acetic achl (see Anii YUK fliKS) 
is formed hy the action of chloride of acetyl on 
acetate, of jiotassium. It has the eomposiliqn 
( ( ).,( >, and unites with water to form acetic 
;icid. Mile salts of acetic aeiil, called Ackta'CMs, 
are numerous and important in the arl.s. MMie most 
iiiqiortant is acetate or sugar of lead (si*c Lkai>). 
For the commereial processes of maiiiifaeturing 
acidic acid, see VlNEriAU. 

Acct01ie.s, or KeI'onk.s, are the aldehydi's of 
secondary' alcohols ( .see Alcuhoi. ). Thus secondaiy 
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uiidimbteil acids tli«at coiilaiii no oxy^j^eii; and si lex, 
or Hint, wliicli, Ixdrif^ insoluble, neither tastes sour 
nor reddens litmus-pa])er, is held to be an acid 
because it conibines with ])ases and forms com- 
pounds like acknowledged acids. Tlie <»xy^en 
acids^ which are by far the most numer<»us class, 
arc foiiiic<l of elements (sulphur, nitro^^en, 
chrondum, iK-c.) Avith two or inore equivalents 
of oxy^^eTi. The elements that form the strongest 
acids with oxy^cni are the non-metallic, and most 
of them have more than one sta.L;e of acid oxida- 
tion. Thus sul})hur unites with oxy^'on to lorm 
tw'o oxidi‘s, SO., and SO;,, whieli, in combination 
Avith Avatei’, yield n‘s]»eetively sulj)lmrons ami 
sulphuric acifl. Similarly, ars(‘nie forms two 
oxides, AsoO., and As^Oj., cm tries j mum linij to arseid- 
ous and arsenie acids. The hi;^her sta^o of oxida- 
tion forms the siron;j:or and more stable aeid. All 
metals, ex(Mq»t arsenie, that form aeids Avith 
oxygen, have also, at a lower sta^e of oxidation, 
one or more o\id(‘s. To these inor^a.nic acids con- 
tainiiio oxyo(*ii must he added the oroa^iie aeids, 
composed of carbon, hytlrooen, and ttxyoeii. 
llelouj^ino- to this extensive ^odii]) are oxalic a<*id, 
acetic atdd, H ( \,1:I ; ami formic aeid, 
lirflO... There are also achls found in animal 
Hui<ls, or result from their de<M)inposition, Avhich 
contain iiitniocui in ad<liti()ii to the thrt*e cdeinents 
above named; such is uric acid, ]!.,( ',,lInX^( 
Tin; h\nU'inf('n whU are formed of hydro; 4 ‘‘n ami a 
radi('ai, either simple or iMunpoiind. 'I'he most 
im]K)Vtaut of these, and the type of its class, is 
hy<lrochlovic or innriatie a.(‘id, IK’l; others are 
liydriodie ( HI ) ami hydroeyanie ( 11(.<N ) acids. As 
all acids, however, even oxygen aidds, [>os.sess a(!i<l 
j>ro])eities — i.o. (Mnidiimj A\ith bases --only Avhen in 
comhinatioii with water, a m^Av vicAv of the imhisU- 
tntion of judds iioav jnevails, Avhieh makes hydro- 
the real acidify iiij;' element in all aeids. 'rims, 
instead of (M)nsideriii^* vitriol as a compound of 
sulphuric aeid ami water, SO., (- H.^O, the hydrated 
a<*id is held to bi; tlie real sulplunie aeid, and its 
rathpial formula to he H.jSO,. It thus he^Mnnes 
analogous to hydrochloric acid, IK’l. 'I'liis view 
has not only tin; adNantaj^e of lnin; 4 in ;4 all acids 
into one class, hut makes the theory of tlH*ir (sim- 
hirialion with ha.ses and of their capacity of .satura- 
tion uniform ami simple, lienee has ari.sen the 
most ;.,M*neral deiinition of an aeid- \iz. that ‘ acid^ 
aJ(‘ salts of hydro;,M*n.’ A more intellioiPIc 
tion to ordinary readers is tliat avIpcIi is adopted liy 
Tranklaml, in Avliich an acid is describe*! ‘as a 
compound cMuitainin.i;’ *omM>r more atoms of IiamIio- 
gen, A\liieli l>ee<nm*. displa(!e<l by a metal Avlieu the 
latter is repre.scnt<Ml to ,iio <M>m])onn<l in the form 
of a liydrat**.’ 'J ims nitric, acid and s(jdiiiin hydrate 
yiehl nitrate of soda and AA'at* r : 

Nitric .Vciil. S"<liMiM H\(lr;ie*- Nil f af «• uf Soil.-i. WaO-r. 

IJXOy -I- XiiHU - XaXU, -t- ]l.,<), 

in Avhicli reaction the hydro;;en *)f tlie nitric acid 
is replaced by the sojlinm nt the .sodium 'iydr;r« 
(or soda), and as only ohr. ;;,toiij o‘ hydni^M-n 
rcj)laced, nitric acid is said, to Ixi mow f * . 

lien an acid adndts of tin dj. ; -la< ement oi . > 
atoin.s of hy<lro^cn, it is ' imMi 'msir as tar- 
taric, (»xalic, and sulphuric acid ; ami wdien three 
atoms can he nqdaceu — fis in comn.orj ph(»sph,>ric 
acid, in Avhich IIj nni> hr replaced oy 1\., 

or A^.„ the acid is ttnined trU/ns \ 'rhe more 
in;portant aci*ls .are inelmh.d in tin* ioji<»w in<; list : 

Aci*ls coiitftiUi/i;; no <» : : llydj ochloi i<r, 

Ht]; liydrohroniic, lir»r; hydrhxbe, ill, I.\<Iro- 
cye’iic, H('X ; bydr.>,-.iilpliuric or sulpimretted 
ify<lroxon. H:;8. 

hmivariic acid containiu;^ (»\y;^’en : TJoracic, 
HjjlU), ; carbonic, . c.nromh , 

byi ipiiosphorous, IlPlfoUa) mlric, UNl^fphos- 


B boric, JI^PO^; ])ho.sph()rou.s, IIol*}]!.), ; sulphuric, 
LSO^; snlplmrouH, HySOj,. 

Orjianic acids; Acetic, Ht’oTTalX, ; benzoic, 

; citric, j^allic, ; 

lactic, flCyigO^; salicylic, IJOyllgO., ; tartaric, 

'riic most cliaracteristic inor«i;anic acids (hydro- 
chloric, nitric, phosphoric, siilnlmric) are used in 
me<lh*ine in a very dilute comlition as tonics and 
astrin^^eiits, and lo allay thirst in fevers. 'I'hey 
coriMMlc the teeth, how ever, ami if lonj^ administered 
tend to disoisler di^(‘stioii ; so they must he used 
Avitli caution. Most of tlui ^roup have special, 
s(nne (as h>Mlrocyaiiie, oxalie.) extremely ]X)i.sonou» 
a*-lion.s. Tin* .stronger aciiis, Avlien concentrated, 
are jMiwerful eaiisties. ^ 

\vi Rea liS a toAvn r>f Sicily, in the ]»rovince 
of (.‘ataiiia, oO miles S\V. of Me.ssina by rail. It 
lies at the f«x)b of Mount Ktna, on the coast, 
Avliere the small river Aci enters the sea. Tlie 
toAvn contnins ( l.SSI ) •J*2,4;tl iiihahitaiils, em])h)ved 
childly in limm and cotton Aveavin^j:, in the produc- 
tion of lili^oee Avork, and in the cultivation of the 
\iiie, hemp, and llax. Aei lieah* is famed for its 
mineral waters, ami for tin*, cmwc of INilypliemiis 
ami the grotto of (Jalatea in its vicinity. 

Alls, in Ovid's account, a son of h’.-inims, 
beloved by the nyinidi Galatea, ami through 
jealousy kille*! by Po'yjilieinus the ('yelojis. Ho 
w’as crn-lied umhu* a huge rock, an*! his blood, ns it 
gnshcil from beneath IIm* r«H*k, Avas (diange*! by the 
nymph into Dm; liver Acis, at tlie foot of ^lo^lnt 
Ktna. 

Aokeviliailll^ IH noid'H, a naliv** of Saxony 
(horn IVhd ditsl IS.'M), eaine in ITllo to Komlon, 
where he omanMl ;i iuint-sho]» in the Strand. He 
introiliUM**! lithogra}diy as .a lim‘ art into Kngland, 
ami wa.*< the originator of tin* ‘Animals’ (q.v. ), 
whi(‘h In* eoinineneed by Ids Fortirt-mi not, ])nh- 
HsIumI ill and following years. Among the 

numerous i 11 u.'^t rated. works jaihlished by him may 
h(* nn*n(iom‘<I his Jo'positorjt Arts, Ijfrrittnrr, 
uml Fashions ( ISOP ‘2S ), ami w oi k.s ilhisl rating 
Koinhm, Westminster .Mds'v, Oxfortl. ami (’a.in- 
hihlge. He gre.ally pr«nii(*te*l engra\ing in I’.ug- 
laml, ami sliowa-d great enterprise in \ariou.s 
*lepartmenls of imliistrv. 

Aclclllfl* Th:Nh‘V W LN I’Woi: I'M, r(‘gins ]>rofes.'^*)r 
of me<liidm; in the unixeisi.y of ()\hiid, was iiorn 
in ISIA, from Harr«»w ]iroe.-e<hMl tot'hrist. ('Imirdi, 
Oxfonl, ainl, having ohtaim d an All Souls hdh>w- 
shi]», in ISIS t(x)k his M.I). 'I’on Af*ars later, lie 
heeame professor. His works inelmle a JMnnoir 
(n\ the Visitfiliint of Fhoh nt in (irfnrA in ISo/f, ami 
Vltlmje Urnlth, jmhlisln d in 1S.S4, in w hi<di A<*ar 
he ws s made K.f, I*. H«* atli'inle*! the Piima; of 

Wale;, .as honorary ]diysif iaii in his Aineri*‘an tour 
in IShO, ami his immerons *li.sj inetions imdnde 
honorary degrees, decora,tioiis, and inemlxushijis 
of royal e.oin missions ami of .s*dentilie societies at 
iioiiie ami abroad. 

Arlillic* Line i"- «m. name for the magnetic 
e<piator, whi«h ciu.s the teirestrial eipiator, inax- 
iniich .as on that line (he inngnetic nee<lle has no 
di]), hut lies Innizonial, 'riie a<dinic line is irreg- 
ular ami also sarinhle. AtUnir. is from the (ii'cinv 
Avords signifying ‘ not bending.’ See MAiiNKTi.SM, 
DlIMM.NM-NKKDm:. 

Ao'lie (probably .a (Mirruption of (Jr. akme, *a 
point’) is an inqinitani skin ili.sease. It is placoil 
by some <ierm,at(dogisls in the order Piistuhe, and 
by <)therstin t he cmlcj 'ruhereiila, AAdiich iiicludeB 
soliil, hard eleA’ation.s of the skin, much larger tlian 
PaiMihe. 'f'ln^ sebaceous follicles of the Skill (q.v.)/ 
are the primary scat of the atl’ection. Their natural 
secretion aeeumulates in tlieir interior, and there i» 
at th^ saim* time a tendency to Itili animation of the 
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folliolo and aiirronndin;^ tissne. It is by no moans 
rare to find on the face and slionldors of youn;^ 
j)eisons aixait or tabove tlie a;^o of |»ui»orty anumbor 
of black s])ot.s, each of which isplac(*tl on asli^^btly- 
raisod pjile base. 'Pbese l)lacK ]Mjints arc callotl 
coinnfoncs'. l*rossnrc! at tlie base o(*casions the ox- ! 
imlsion of a little, olon^jjatod, s])iral, wliite mass, j 
with a black point- or antorior oml, commonly but ! 
erroneously regarded as a worm ; llioii^di in the i 
midst of the white mass of scba<xi*ous matter, a , 
>arasite, Arnnis Jhl/iculonnn (q.v. ) is occasionally i 
ound. Interspersed are other spots, with the base ! 
more raised and intlamed, wbi<'b bc-come more or ! 
less ])erfe(‘t ]mstules, each of which rests (ui a com- | 
j>aratively larjjje re<l base. Around some of the in- i 
named follicles, coaj^ulatcMl lymph (to use the obi | 
l>braseolo^y ) is thrown out, and a small hardened 
lass is the result. Acconlin^ as one or other of ' 
tnese aj>pearances preponderates, mc have diirerent 
varieties of this distsase. When the jmstule, is tln^ 
most striking feature, the atlection is called Arnr j 
,sv‘u 7 >/e.r or ndijtiris : when tin* black points abound, i 
it is /I cur pitui'tatit ; and when there is decided in- . 
duration, it is .Ir/zc ituhu'ftfn. We have already 
imml-ioneil the a;j;e at wbic'h this atlection eommonly 
oc(‘urs : it is never setui in cbiblren, and is rare in 
a;(ed persons. 

As lou^ as there is no intlammation, the treat- 
ment simply aims at favourin^^ the escape of the 
contents of the sebaceous follicles, by rubbin*,^ the 
face ami otlnu' alVecte<l ])arts with <*old cream at bed- 
time, washing' oil the next morninj^’ with soaj) and 
water, ami vi^rorous friction Avith a towel or a piect‘ 
of llanne!. When acute inllammatioji is present, 
and the pustules are very lender, tlnu'e is no better 
aj>[»Iication than tc]M«l water, with or without a 
little ^udatine in solution ; and siibse(juently the 
ointriKMit of (he hypoehloridc* of -ulphur has ]>eeii 
foiiml us'dul hy Wilson and olljers. Jeue huhnatit, 
which is the least tract abh‘ of the tlirce forms, is 
sonn‘timcs bemdited )*y the ap]»licalion of tly 
blisters. In all these cases, the stat(*. of the dijncs- 
tiv(* and sexual organs must be carefully attemletl 
to. 

ACMi U<)SA('t:.\, also e.alled Itosaeea and Untla 
lvos(‘a, is so ditb.Mcmt from tlie forms of aene above 
described tbal it is rcoanied l>y most authorities as ;i 
<listinet dist'aso. It nsualiv lirst appears at o’- near 
the end of tlie nost- : and in somecasi-sit isconlimMl 
to the nose, n\ Idle in others it extends to tlie clnadNS, 
forchea<l, chin, or even to the Avhole tace. 'Phcskiii 
ill the part ailected assumes a deep red eolonr. 
usually transient at first, but retnrnin;^ either on no 
s])e.<dal ]n*ovocatioii, or in < onseqnenee, apparently, 
of s<unc, gastric or other disturbanee, and after :\ 
time b(‘comes permanent; ]>implcs rcsemblim/ those 
of Arne .shnplr.r may a]qiear, but are associated 
with itcbiuLT and bnrnin;Lr scnsa1i»)iis not ]. resent in 
the ordinary forms of a,(*iie. 'Pbe skin of the dis 
ea.sed part, in some eases, is irreixularlv swollen, and 
may beeoim; enornioiisly hypertrophied, es])eeially 
that of the nose. In such eases, it is markctl with 
blue or red stnuiks, caused b\ cmieevtion and <‘n 
lare:ement of tin* capillaries ; he whole surface, in 
a severe ease, presentinj^ a very dl'-a^rceabh’ and 
repulsive a])i>caraiice, 'Phis a,rtection is no dmibt 
often a result of intein]K*rale, living, but it may 
occur in persons of n i^nlar habits of life. Uisorder 
of the dif^cstive syslem is so often associated with 
it, a.s to exclude the idea tliat the combination is 
accidental, and the in dise.r- may often with 
;<rcat probability be referred to ^uistric «listnrbance 
as tlic exciting" cans . In AVumen, li(ii><*ver, it is 
A^ery frequently as’^ociat^d ratlier Avitli disorder of 
the menstnnil functions. I'lie disetn^c is contined 
almost exclusively t-o persons in mi<ldlo or advanced 
life, anti Avonien are especially liable to it about the 
period in whicli what is popularlN knoAvn ^is the 


‘change of life’ occurs : moreover, it has occasionally 
been oliservod to be hereditary. 

'Pile general treatment must be governed by the 
digestive or menstrual disorders associated Avitb it; 
and a nourishing but blaml ami unn -stimulating 
diet - above all, abstinence from alcohol — is of great 
importance. In the early stages, and in irrftable 
forms of the disease, tlie local treatment should be 
soothing. Kniollicnt lotions, such as emulsion of 
bitter almomls, cream, glycerine, a bismuth and 
calamiiK’. lotion, \-c. may be occasionally used 
iluring the day, and in severe cases a bread poul- 
tice may be a]»))li(Ml to the face at night. \Vben 
the alleetion becomes indolent, the emollients 
sboubl be gradually replaciMl by stimulating a}>i>li- 
caiioiis, su(‘h as Kau ne (‘obvgne, or a solution of 
corrosive sublimate in alcohol, in the pifijiortion t>f 
from one to tAvo grains in the pint; ami at a still 
later stage, a lotion or ointment containing suljibur 
is often useful. Wlien the (*a])i 11a lies become, en- 
larged, they must he destroyed hy incisions or 
caustics; if tlie skin lie nnicli Iia perlrojdiied, re- 
moval or cauterisation may be necessary to elVect 
any imju-ovement. 

(Or. nhiluutal, ‘slce]>lcss ones’), a 
congregation of monks hnindi’d in 4(U) near Ooii- 
stanf iiiojdc, A\liose peculiarity it Avas, by means 
of alternating choirs, to keep divine serx ice going 
on day and night without intermission in their 
monastery. They ceased to exist in tlie (ith 
century. 

Ac'olvfcS (Or., ‘ folloAvers’ ) were (he young 
clerics wlio assisted the ])ishoj)s and priests in the 
performance of religions rites, lighting the camlles, 
jiresenting the Avine and Avater at the comniunioij, 
and the like odices. 'Pliey wore considered as in 
lioly onhus, and ranked next to snh-deacons. 
TJiese services have, since the 7(h century, lieen 
performed l»y laymen and hoys, who are improperly 
calleil acolytes; but in the Oatholic- (.'bundi, 
aspirants in the. tniestbood are still at one stage 
consecrated jus aeols ti*s. See t >iU)r.KS ( lloi^v ). 

AooilcamiSU the liigbesl tx’ak of the .Vmles 
(q.v.), rising to a height of *2*2. Sb7 feet, a<‘cording to 
( bissfebU’s measurements in ISSIk The mountain, 
AvJiich is an extimd- xolcano (though this has been 
dispuleii ), is about 100 miles ICNK. of A'alparaiso, 
on the, frontier of Cliili and the Argentine lieiuiblio. 
It gives name to a (.'hilian province. 

Aconite {Aronitmn)^ a genus of Iktnunculacoa^ 
(q.v.), having live petaloid -epals, of wliicli the 



Monk s hood { AomU n in ; 

I'niii ; }>, I’l'ot. 


up]ier one is helmet -sba)ied ; and two bamnier- 
j iieaded petals (nectaries) concealed Avitbin the 
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holinct-sliapcd scjial. The fruit consists of .‘J-o 
follich's. A. /Kf/irllKS, tlie cumuion W(df’s-])ano 
ur Moiik’s-liood, often cultivated in flower-gardens 
for the sake of its erect rac-emes of blue flowers, is 
a doubtful native of Kngland, hut coiniiuui in some 
parts of Europe. 'Phe roots are fusiform and 
clustered. The root and whole plant are V(‘rv 
poisonous, containing au alkaloid, calleil Arnmfni, 
(({.v.). An a<“onilc, sometimes called .1. 

(nonn, hut generjdly ri'garded as a variety of A. 
(\ntnH(frfnn, was brought into great repute on the 
(^)ntin(‘nt during last cetitury by Dr Stocr<*k, an 
7\ustriau pliysician, ami is still cultivated for 
nuMlicinal use. 'Phe virulent />//.7/ poisem of India, 
e(|ually fatal in its effects whcthiw intnuluced into | 
•woiimis or lak(Mi into the stomach, is prcp.ared 
from the roots of si'veral s]>ecii‘s. ..f. (i/Iuuh, or 
W’hitc llowcri'd monk's liood, anati\eof the besant, 
and A. (jff'urtntnmi, yellow-tlowiMi'd monk's luM)d, 
or w’olfs-baju*, a native of the Alps, are not in 
fri'ijucut in our flower ga.rdcms. 

Aooil'inil^ the active principle of the aconite 
or monk’s hood, is one of the most jtotmil pois«)ns 
known, so small a (piantity as /„lh of a. grain of 
tlie ]*nre alkaloiil having ikmiIv proved tat.al. Its 
r(‘cognition in poisoning cases is a matter of ditli- 
ciflty, owing to the small amount nect'ssary for thi‘ 
]uirpose, but there arc* tc'sts by which it may 
readily be re«-ognis«‘d. It was the drug employc.‘d 
by Dr I.amson in the murder by poison for which 
In.* was evc'cuted in Ajtril ISS‘2. \\'lien apjdic'd to 
the eye in eveti vejy dilute* s«dulion. it c;ius(‘s ;i, 
sensation of intoh*ialde lic'ai and tingling, the )>u))il 
at the satin* time* contracting. 'Phis tingling, 
a.ssociated with numbness, is folt when a pit'cc* 
of aconite root is chc'Wed, and on account of this 
jceculiar ]iroperty, aeonitin, or a prepaiation of 
aconite, is exti'ii-'iN cIn usi'd in tin* tieatniciit of 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and toothache. 

Arorii. See Dak. 

A<*oni-slll‘IIs ( /»oA7/y//,vh a genus of Dirrip<-dc.*s 
(cj.v.), in the ehiss (’rusiaeea. The; chis>ical title* 
r«*fcr.'? to t hat remote* re'scmiblance to acorns w hich 
thc*ir pe)pula,r uann* also ree*e»re|s. 'Phe\ occur iu 
grc'at abumlance* ine-rusting the* rocks b(*twc*en high 
and le)W' w'a,tcr mark, anel are exe-e*edingly familiar | 
id>je‘cts. At lirst sight, and in their aeliilt feuui, I 
all e'irripe.'tls arc* so unlike* eTUstae‘e*ans, that c*\c*u ! 
Cuvie-r rc'gai’eh’el fhe*ni as nmlluses. fn heisv- j 

ever, tlie-ir true naturci was detec*1c*(l ley \’;mgiian I 
Thompson, wlio cd»servc*d the young feTins tec he* ' 
frc*e-sv ininiiiig, and tg exhibit characters which [ 
stamp them at euie*e* as eni‘-t!ie*e .ois. I 

Sfrifcfurr. The* e-oim loii >essile acorn shc*ll may j 
he*, lu'iclly d(*serioed in Ifiixlcyv's words as ‘a enis- j 
tacc*aii lixcMl by its hc-ad, ami kicking its feM>d into i 
its month with it.'^ l<*gs.’ 'Phe; body is c*nvc*loji(*d in 
a fold of skill, or mantle, w hich forms round a.hc)nl 
the animal a conical protc‘< i ive shell -if six pice*c‘s, 
ami a foiirfohl moNahle lie!. \Vhe*n the animal is 
active (emiy, of coui.se*, umln wate r), si\ pairs i f 
cnrl-like clonltle legs niav be* seen a!l,e.*rn:Lle*l\ pto- 
Iriielc^cl and rcdiaedc.*el ibnuigb iJic valvular op*M'ng 
of tiie sbc*ll. 'Pie se are? ]»oi m*. cm ' .e? tboiax cd ; 'it- 
animal, ;uiei sen-ve to brush e- f,K„| (|,,ssri 

t'> tie* moutli, 'wlierc it is sf-i/rd arid masticat<*d by 
tie* tlirc‘(' p/iirs of j*i ws. The abdoiemaj jcorliem of 
tJic animal is dcgcmcwatc, ami tin- (?liHraet<*ristic* 
crust.ic*c*an jointing is at best indi.srb e?t.. Sim*c? tie* 
aiiiinal r^'aMy stand'* mi it?' Ic'ad, lie' ^-iiigh* pair of 
antenii.i sun*, loiaid ein lie* mieblb* oi tie* b.i,sc* or 
lownr surf;u‘e, and are e*xtnme'ly ie*clueed. Tie* 
alt. cline'tit is c*ltee*f-‘i Iw the harclc?iied sc*cn*tion 
ed’ c<mip'cx cene‘"t glands, whie-h ])rc)hably re- 
,nr(*s(*n; mocIi/i<*d eAc*rc*ting orgaTi.s. Tie* spc*cial 
sense cirgans dogc*m*rate, hui (he jicr\ons .systc*m 
Is ■ ell developed, and tie* siubme of tie* legs 


sc‘enis to have a general tasting scnsitiveiic3ss. 
"j'he alimentary canal is iu no way peculiar ; ami 
though no lu‘art has })(*en demonstrated, the lilood 
has a clc*linite course?. Ib^spiratiou must he largely 
elPecIc'd by the ceaselessly Avaving legs, but thc?ro 
an* also fcdch?c! plates ou the inside of the mantle 
whieh may ic']»r(‘seut special breathing organs. 'Idie 
ac*orii-shc‘ils arc* herina]»hroclite, and the eggs are 
att.ac‘hc*d to the folded jilates just meiitionc?d. 
When the; young larva* free themselves from their 
(*gg-easc*s lilt? shell is ojieiied, and the legs cease to 
kick till they efPect their oscajie. 

/y//c hisfnnj . — 'J’he contrast hetw’ecn the sessile 
adults and I he free-sAvimmiiig young is very striking. 
'Phe lirst larval stage is a yuupUuH (cpv. ) like that 
of otht*r lower crustaceans. It has the usual ihrt*c 
]»aiis of legs, an unpaired eye, and a delieatc shiiild 
on its haek. It moults several time's, grows bigger, 
and develops a lirmer shield, a loiig(;r spiiied tail, 
ami stronger limbs. ^Phe second short chapter in 
ils In.-storv is known as theDypris stage, iu which 
the; larva accjuires two side eyes, six pairs of swim- 
ming lc‘gs, a hi\alvc* shell, ami other organs. At 
the end of this stage, diiriiig Avhicdi no food is 



eaten, the* larva becomes lixed by its fcc*lers and 
the* glue of Hie c'emeni -ghiml. A new regime 
begin*,; some* organs sucli as the side* c'Vc's, the 
antc'uiia*, the* bivalve shell. iIm* tail, and the 
swimming h*gs, are lost ; Avhilc* new structurc*.s 
appc‘ar, snc*h as the* curled waviiu legs, a.ml the 
iucijucut external she'll. During thc*se c*haugc*s 
there; is e|ui(.*se*euee‘ and fasting, ami the .sta,ge* was 
ele*se*.rihed by Darwin as the 

the? pupa moults otP, ct'itain change's of jiosition 
take place*, and the permanent structure; ami 
ae livitii's of the* a^lull are* gradually assumed. The 
external linn sh»*ll of the? rajiidly growing adult 
cannot, of course, he moulted, hut at fre*e|ue‘nt 
jieriods the whole lining of the shell and the 
skin of the? logs is Hhed (sc'c? SKlX-CAsTi.xei )• These 
ca.st coats are e‘xe*eeelingly coiuiuon, especially 
during the spring montlvs. Darwin ejuote;s an 
oh.servation of Mr (k \V. I’each, who note's th(?ir 
<*xtraordiiiary ahundane;c, and says, ‘he(;onlel easily 
liave* lilled several (|iiart meaHni*(‘s with them.’ 

'J’he; a<;orn-shelIs fc'c'd on small niarine animals. 
'Pliiyv an* attached not only to rocks, hut tolloating 
edijects and to other animals. Nitmerous specie;H 
are* known, of which Jl. imprfn'isun inhabits lirack- 
ish water. tTbe ses.sile JUtlanitht: dilfer from tiio 
stalked Ibirnach's (epv.) or LvpaiUdw only in ele- 
tail; in Iniiii families the waving legs are borne by' 
the lliorax, and they were the'ivforo classed by 
Darwin, in hi.s famous memoir of the (.^irrinedia, 
in tlie^ sub-order Tlioracieai. )Some of the larger 
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ftppcies of wove esteemed by tlie Romans, 

and <'ire still oatoii l»y C^liinese and others. 
B. psittacifs Monietiinos measures 4 inches in 



Acorn -sliolls in tlie skin of a wliale. 

(From IJronii’s Thitr-IUirh.) 

u amoter, ami B. tinfiiuifthulinn is also larj^o. Sec 
.Darwin's Mnuot/rn/th nf Cin'ip>’(h‘i( (*2 vols ISol- 
r)4 ) ; H Mxlcy’s In rrrtrhnttff. 

Acorns. See (^\i, AMI'S Hoot. 

Acosta. (Jahiuki., or rniKi. o’, a Hortu^iese of 
noble, .lewish birth, was born at Oporto abcnit ld04. 
Ihonjiht n]> a ('atlnilie, ho early ado|)te<l tlic faith 
of his fathers, and tied to Amsterdam, only to lind 
there* how little modern Jmlaisin a(‘eorded with the 
Mosaic Haw’. For his E.nnni nnl inn nf Bhttri'iftii' 
Ti atiitinna ( Ui‘24b ft chai}^«* of atheism was broujjjht 
a;.;ainst him by the tlew*s lK*foro a Christian niaois- 
Iraey; and having' lost all bis property, twice 
snilered e\eonimnnieation, a,n<l sninnitt(*<l to bn- 
milia.t jx-nanee, lu* fit last shot. Idmsolf (1047), 
His a,ut<il»io;;rapby w'as jaiblislu'd in Latin and 
( J(*rnian ( Leip. 1S47 ), 

Acotylc tioiioiis Plants— i.<*. Nvitbont seed 

leaves or cot> b*dons - a, term tirst emphasised by 
A. L. de dns^ien, who incbideil all the plants now 
known as eryptoyninis under tin* title Arofiflalonr't. 
Tb(‘,\ ineliide .Alj^a*, Fnnj;i, Liverworts, .Moss<‘s, 
F<‘nis, Horsetails, JiVt’opods {<|.v. ), and are eon- 
tjiLsted with tin* conifers, nionoeotyle«lons, ami 
dieoiylodmi.-', wbieb |>ro«lnee .m(mIs (•oiitainin.;*’ an 
embrso with rmlimentaiN mol, stmn, and baives. 
'Die term is no lonjier in nse. See ( 'itVl* r« m ;aMs. 

Acoustics (‘Or. (ffnion ‘ I bear') is somoiiines 
used f<»r tin* seienee of soninl in ^o.*iieral, which in 
this w<trk is (r(‘at<*<{ at Sni ND, but nior<i commonly 
for the special ])raetical br.iiieh of that s<*ienc«* 
wbi<di deals with the const ruction <»f public halls, 
chnndies, Ac, so as to secaire the, accurate hearinj^ 
of speeidi oi music. It iiiiist Ik* conf(‘ssed that, 
in this piacti<al sense, the sidenee. is still in its 
infiincv. It is very easy, in general, to j)oint out 
the ea,>ises iU' acouslii* delects in a ImiMiiio oner 
if hns hern crrrft d ami fried : it is (piite amdher 
matter to ]>n*dict from the plan.'' what are likely 
to he its <lef«‘ets ; excejd, of <‘onrse, when some 
Ihi^^raiit violation of simple principles has l«‘en 
perpetrated. One reason for tin.s is obviously 
the want t)f data on which to ir*asoii, due 
the enormous cost which would he iiivolv<*d in a 
thoron«;h (‘xperiniental treatment of the suhjeet. 
The eonMe<|uence is tlmt v. hen hy ehanee one 
successful atlemj)t has been made, avebitects 
prefer to copy it rather than to attempt .some 
new form, which migikt jn’ol>abJy entail complete 
failure. 

The improvement of the aeou.stic properties of a 
hnilding must ho determined hy the ascertained 
defects, so that no ^CMeral rule * can he laid dow n. 
t)ne grefit point is {lie prevent ion of ocIkm^s, unless 
these reach the ear .ilmost ai the s^me moment 
with the original sound. Tliis can he eti’ected in 
many oases hy lowering the coiling .so a.s to 
expedite the etduj ; also hy hanging carpets <m* 
heavy, tape.stry on the wtiJIs, ami e.sj»eeially in the 
cornem of the building. These have tlie ell'ect of 


alsdishing it. Idiotic attempts are con.stantly 
being made now’adays to secure the same results 
hy stretching wires about in various directions. 
Siicli devices betray ah.soInte ignorance of the mode 
of projjagation of sound. 

Acquaviv^ a town of Hari, South Italy, in a 
healthy situation at the foot of the A)»ennines, on 
the iiari and Taranto Haihvav,‘2S miles SSK. of the 
former town. Hop, ( ISSl ) 711S0. 

Acqili ( Lat. A(/f(fr Stfdiclia:), a town of \orlhern 
Italy, ‘21 miles SSW. of Alessandria hy rail. It 
derives iis name from its liot snlphnr springs, 
which were known to the Homans. 'the town 
contains an old castle, a (Jotliic cathedral ( l‘2th 
century), and remains of a Homan a'{ueduct. Hop. 
(1S.SI)'7411. 


A<H|UieM*eilce i^ the name apjdied to an im- 
portant principle of eipiilv ifi the law’ of both 
England and Scotland. It means eitlier (1) the 
failure for a length of time to tak(* an objection, of 
which the party is aware, to an invalid or challenge- 
ahhi agreement, or a set of aeeoniits ; or (2) the 
failure to object to any im])ortant ])ro(‘eeding hy 
another ]»ers<»n, involving ex]>ense and dilhculty of 
resLnation. in such circumstances that it is fair to 
comdmh* that tin? person failing to ohje(‘t h.as 
tacitly agnasl to his ]>roperty or other rights ludiig 
dealt wiiii. Acejnieseence closely resembh^s tlie 
Scottish doctriiH! of ni interrnifns in the law’ of 
c<»ntracts, and aLo to some extent the doctrine (kf 
esto[ip«‘l ))y i*onduct in the law of England. 

Acras'poda (Hr., ’without a hmder'), a term 
applied to .Ielly-lisln*s (i{.v.) without an inward 
fringe or rrlmn round the e<lge of the disc, llhiz- 
itsftnua^ Br/atjitt, Anrrlitf are common representa- 
tives. 


A<*r<^ Tlie word (from .A.S. arrr) is identical 
wiili (Jothie a/.r^.s\ Her. (tr/i-rr (‘a (‘ultivated liidd '), 
Lat. ogc/’, (b*. <e//VAv, Snnsk. tf/nfs. AIo.nI mitions 
Inive, or hml. .some measiin' ne.irly correspond ing ; 
originally, perhaps, the «|uautit\ which tine pbmgh 
c<m1«l plough ill a day. 

'I’lie English statute aero consists of 4S4() sip 
yjirds. The cliain w iih which land is measure«l is 22 
>aids long, and a siniare chain will contain 22 x 22, 
or IS4 >ards; so tli.at lb sip chains make an a(‘re. 
The acr<* is tUvid*‘d iiit(> 4 rooils, a rood into 40 
pf'iches, and a jmmcIi I'onl.aiiis .*10} s«p yards. The 
old Scotch .aiTc is largi r llian tlie English, and 
llie Irisli than tin* J^eoteli. 2.'1 Scotch aeics rr 
20 imperial acres; llOj Irish acres 40 imperial 
acres. Tl;e liectarc of tbo Ereiicli metric .system 
lias on the t’ontimni! superseded almost all the 
ancient loc;il measures corresponding to the acre — 
such as the Hrn.ssian nmnjrft. 
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Al*re« St .Ikax [)*, or .Viva, the Hiblical Acyia), 
is a .seaport on (he coast of Syria, nof far from 
the ha.se of Mount (’armel, and contains about 
10,000 inhabitants. It i.s 80 miles NNW. ot .leni- 
salem, and 27 S. of Tyre. 4'he harhouv is partly 
ehokod with sand, yet is one of the best on this 
eoast. In 1SS7 a, railway was projected from Acre 
to Damascus ; and oinnihnsi's were running regu- 
larly from Haifa to Acre. It was named Htolemais 
from King 1‘tolemy Sotcr of Egypt. Taken hy (he. 
(b’lisaders in 1110, it Ava.s recoMTcd in IIS7 by the 
Sultan 8a lad in ; hut retaken in JIOI hy Hichard 1. 
of England and l^hilip at a cost of KXl.OOO men. 
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The town was now j^ivon tlie Kni^^hts of the Order 
of St .lolin, who kept it l)y constant lif'htin;; for a 
hundred years. In ir>17 it was captured i>y tlie 
Turks ; in l7iM) it Avas hesiejj^cd hy the French for 
sixty-one <lays, hut was successfully (hdended hy 
tlie garrison, aided hy a bo«ly of Fnj^lish sailors an<l 
marines'’ under Sir Sidney Smith. In 1S,‘{2 it was 
stormed hy Ihrahim I’acha, son of the liceroy of 
Ej^yid, ami <Muitinm‘d in his ])osse.ssion till it was 
' honmarded and taken, in IS4(), hy a (uunhined 
i Kn;^Iish, Austrian, and 'J’lirkish fleet. 

' vlrrf^ a town of South Italv, miles \E. of 
; Cosenza. Fo}.. ( ISSI ) 

' A€*I*ohaf, a word de^i^(‘<l from the (heck, and 
j nearly synonymous with ropivdancer. It literally 
I si;^nilies one who walks on tiptoe (n/y'on, ‘e\- 
! tremity,’ and /ar/no, ‘I and is emjiloye<l to | 

I desi;j;nato those who [lerform dillicnlt teats, vault- 
i in; 4 ’, slidiiiL^, tumhlin»^^ and danciny on a slack or 
1 ti^ht rope, stretrhed citlicr horizon tally or oh- 
j liquely. 4’hese feats ic(juire ^^reat skill, .'*U]H>le- 
j ness, and st(‘adim‘ss. t'or a loni.f tiims a«*nd»ats 
Avere contented to divert and astonish only idiihlrmi 
I or the nmst i;;norant of the populace ; hut the 
! extraordinary skill of some reemit pertormers has 
! ^iven this )»erilous art a, ^^reat celehrity. \\ ithin 
; the l!hh century, Faiioso, Madann^ Sa(jui, and 
! Si;.jnor Diavolo have excited a<lmiration l>y their 
! marvellous a;,dlity ; Hlondin Avas even more Avidcly 
! known. Tlu* acrohats of anti((nil\ apptaii to have 
' clos(dy rcsenihh'd those of our own day. 

I .1tC*rorcrailllta« a laomontory in the N\V. of 
I l^pirus, iultino out into the loni/in S<‘a, the t(*r- 
ininaiioii of tla* Montes ('(uaunii. This ran.ne 
deri\('d its name from the frequent thunder-storms 
Avlii<*h occurred amoiiir its peaks ((Ir. /‘e/v/nn/w, 
‘thunder’), ddie coa'^t of the Aenu'eraunia Avas 
dan^^erous to ships, lumec, Ilcuaee in a Avell-knoAvn 
ode soenks of its ‘ ill-faiiu'd rocks.’ Its mountains 
are allu(h?d to hy Sludley in hi;, poem Anthnsn. 

‘ A<*roifCllS (<lr, , ‘ summit-.i;rower.*> ' ), a t(‘rm 

applied to the hi^^luu* <‘rypto;^amic plants in which 
I root, vtem, ami leaf are usually distinctly <level- 
oped- e.;^. ferns, cluh-moNsvs, lec.-vcUails, \e. The 
; name rehos to the structure and jrroAvth of tlu' 

1 stem in which the. vascular l>umlles Avhen present 
. are ‘simultaneous’ (see Sikai) in devehqmient, 

' ami growth o<*<Mirs only at the a]>e\, while increase 
; in thickne.ss is fdl'ected hy the coluaema* of leaf- 
, bases or the formation of roots. Of this ‘aero- 
I pTious' growth, tree-ferns are the best cxaniiiles, 
j 'File term has, however, fallen into <lisuse, alon»^ 
Avith the terms F\o;.ten ami Kmlo;.;eu (o.v.), on 
account of the ruToneou- vi(!A\s of dieotyleilonous 
taml imijjioeotyleeomms stem-growth which these 
latter la^sjxM'tively imply. 

i A<*i*olciii, (’.dljFOH, is a e<il<uirless, linqud, 
strongly refracting li«piid, lighter than Avater, and 
I having its hoiling-]n)iiit at al»out l‘2ti^ F. (o2’4' (k). 
j It constitutes the acrid pviricit)le luoduecd hy tlie 

■ destructive distillation of f.iny h.>dies, and is in 
i part due to the decomiiosiiiun nf gh (‘erim*. It i'- 

nest preparerl hy <Iistilling a, mi.vlure .d gly* e;ir,.‘ 

I and anhydrous phosphoric acid, the ohje-t oi ‘ ■ 

■ latter being to ehect the r*'' 'oval . .* Iht. idement ot 
; four atoms of Avate- from i...* glAenim*, 

i which contains the elements of aeroicin, (’ JIA 'OH, 

I -H those of two molecules of av;i, ter, -.’H.,!). In its 
! state of vapour, it is e\tremel> ir. latliig tu tlie 
I eyes, nostrds, ami icsjiij.itory oi-aiis -a pro- 
I jierry to a hmh it o ^‘s its oame. 'I’he pungent 
I STiieil lUA. n off hy t he snumhlering Avick of a candle 
' just hh»\vri out is due "o the ])r»*senre of acrolein. 

Y In 0 n.i.x mI with e .'.omHon of potash or .soda, 
the ircih.tiiig odour disajqiears, and is replaced 
! hy af» o.lour of cmmainoii, wiiile a. hroAAU re.simms 
! substance is forme<l ; and certain oxidising ageiiUs, 


as oxide of silver, convert it into acrylic, acid, 
(\.H,(A)OH. 

AcrolitllS (fh*. ahroti, ‘ extremity,’ .and lithos, 
‘a stone ), tlie name given to the oldest Avorks t)f 
(In'ok plastic art, in Avhieh Avood- carving is seen in 
transithm into marble statuary. The trunk of the 
ligure is still, in the old style, of wood, covered 
with gilding or Avith actual cloth drapery; hnt the 
extremities head, arms, feet — Avhieh are meant to 
appear naked from heloAV the drapery, are of .stone. 
C’om[)arc the vhryschphaHtiuc statiie.s. 

A<*l"Opoll.S, ‘the Jii«di-toAvn,’ Avas, in many of 
tlie important cities of CJreece and A.sia Minor, 
the name of tlie citadel. It usually oecnpied the 
.summit of a rock or liill, ami Avas loi titled, 
commanding the city and its environs. It con- 
tained .some of the most important i>ul>)ic huihl- 
ings, especially temples, hesulcs atlording a last 
refuge in cas(‘ of a hostih* attack. I’hc acropolis, 
like the eastle of the mithlle ag(‘s, fornuMi the 
centre or nucleus around Avliieh the toAvii grad- 
ually greAA'. Notable amongst these old lireek 
strongholds Avere the Acropolis of Argos; that of 
Mt •ssenc ; that of 4’heh(*s, called Cadmea; that of 
(*<uinth, knoAvn as Aero < 'nriiithus ; luit especially 
that of Athens, whi(;h avjis styhsl jue-eminently 
the. Am’opolis, and contained the I’arthenon, the 
Kreehtlieum, and other famous buildings. See 
Athkn.s. 

AlTOSfic (dr., made of o/wav, ‘])ointed, 
lirsi,' ami .v/o'Ao.v, ‘a roAv'), a term for a numher of 
verses (h«* lirst letters <4 Avhieh hdhiAv some pre- 
determined onler, usually forming a word — nmst 
eommoidy a name or a phrase or srnti.uiee. Some- 
times the liiial letteis sptdl aaohIs as Avell as tlie 
initial, and the i>e<Miliarity Avill (*ven run doAvn the | 
middle of the pcumi like a. seam. Sir .John Davies 
eompn.sed tAV(*nty-six Ihimns to A.^tirtt ((,hieeu 
F.li/aheth ), in every om‘ of whi<*h the initial letters 
«>f tlu‘ lines form ilu* Avoids Fms.\i;ktii.V Kl^iilNA. 
riie folloAving is one of the twenty -si. x : 

K v’ry iii'jiU fi.'iu » \‘)i U> un>rji, 

I. nvr's <'luii istcr Jiii'iU llicthorji 

I .s MOW sii .kWirt a Mi)|.,'cr; 

N (> s\\«‘t t, a> rt»r luT stmg I .scorn 
A j..>Ilu'.s v'Kicc and tiiigcr. 

n nt, .^ith >nii 

K \«T In Ul'‘ .'‘Uliry 

’r fU .n'l tiu' sUo’s (d lu>iiNrn, 

It t avfij m-v« r liad a an 
A s Jinw In Jaitli is }.;ivrii. 

It nyjil As(n*a makes (Mir day 
Jj terual Avith tier tx-ams, nor mn/ 
a rnss (larknes.s overcnmc Jut ; 

I ii(»w {M redvf wliy sniiie Un write 
X o cniintry liatli .so .slmrt a 
A a F.ii^Uuitl Imth in Kniumer. 

<hie of the most aneitmt .and remarkable acrostics 
is the jdir.'ise in Greek, ‘.h'.sns (Mirist, the Son of 
(lod. the Saviour,’ the initial letters of Avliieh form 
the Avord /V7/M//.V, ‘a tish,’ to Avhieh a mystical 
meaning Ava.s atl.aithed. In the ucr(»stie. poetry of 
the fiehicAAs, the initial lelttU’S of the lines or of 
the .stJin/iis were made to rtni over the letters of the 
alphabet in their order. TAvelve of the jisalnm of 
the Ohl Testament are Avritteri on this |daii. The 
lUHh Psalm is the. most remarkable. It is com- 
yiosed ()f tAve.nty-two divisions or stanzas (eorro- 
.sponding to the tAventy-two letters of the Hebrew 
aiyihahet), each stanza consisting of eight couplets ; 
and the iirst lino of each couplet in the first stanza 
I beginning, in tlie original Hebrew, Avitli the letter 
! alc/di, in tl^e second stanza uitli ^c. The 
divi.‘iioiis of the psalm are named each after the 
letter that begins the couplets, ami these names 
have been retairual in the Kni^jlisli translation. 

NN ith a vicAv to aid the mcuiiory, it wa.a cusUnuary 
at on^ time to compose vei*ses on sacred subjects 
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after the faHliion of tlioHe Helu’ew acrostics, the 
successive verses or Jinos l)ej^iniiin;r with the letters 
of the alphabet in their order. Such pieces were 
called Abccedr(Han lltjuiuH. 

A<*rote/rioil ((Jr., ‘the smnndt’), a term for a 
statue or other oriiaiiieiit place<l on the apex or at 
one of the lower aii;<les of a pediment. Some 
understand hy acrot(‘rion, the pedestal on whh-h 
such ornament stands. 

Act has various technical ineanin<^s, lo<jraI and 
other; frorpiontlv a document in wiitiii;^^, as when 
a person (‘xccutln;^^ a lepd instrument, (Icclarcs it 
to he his art untl deni. Or it may he tlie reconl of 
an act or proceedin;C ef a iiuhlic nature, fts an Act 
of Paiiianumt ((j.v. ). Tins use of the w(»r<l is 
derived from the Homans, who employed Avta to 
'^mify the reconis of ]>ul)lic ollicial transactions. 

Act of Hankkcftcv (a technical term in 
En^^lish fhinhrnptcv Haw, delined hy the Hank- 
nijdcy Act, ISS.'t), any act M liidj subjects a jK*rson 
to l»e j)r<K*eede<l a;;aijist as a hanknijit. An insane 
norson cannot commit an act of hankniptcy. See 
HANKUCFTCY. 

Act of (hu) is a le;^al exjnession, ami signifies 
any occurrence not <*auscd by hnimin m'^^Ti^rcnce 
or int<‘rvention ; such as storms, Ii;^]itnin;r, tem- 
pests, tlie <*onse<jueuces of which n<» }>arty under 
any circumstances (inde])endently of sjiecial con- 
tract ) is hound to make, ;j:t)od to another. The 
chief anplications of the, term arc in Insurance, 
where Act of ( Jo<l is an exception to the liability of 
the insurer; and in the law of contract, where Act 
of (iod oft(*n excuses from )»erforni,'ince. 

In the rnitf'd Slates, an act si; 4 :nilics somethin^ 
done for whicli tin* p(‘rson <loin;; is responsible ; 
somethin}; done, by an imlividual in his ju-ivate 
capacity, or as an ollicer ; or by a body of pers<uis, 
as an associatimi, corjMuatimi, lej'islatun*, or court. 
It includes not only physical nets, but also <bHTe('s, 
onh.M’s, resolutions, ami laA\s. ,\u act indicates 
intention. In criminal matters, an act docs not 
make the actor criminal unl(.*ss the int<'ntioii was 
criminal. An act is also an instrument in writin*; 
to \ciify farts. A public act is (*nc that has public 
autlioritv, made pulilic by autlnuity, or attested 
by a ]uiblic seal ; one pertaining to the whole 
community, while a ]*ricate act operates upon 
parlieiilar persons and ]uivate eoneerns. 

AvU ill the Drama, is a ilistinct section of a 
)day, in !ii<*h a tletinit(* and coherent ]>ai't of the 
jdot is represent c<l. It is ^^enerally .subdivided 
into smaller portions called arcur.w and its con- 
clusion is properly marked hy a fall of tlie act- 
drop or eiirtain. As every dramatie plot naturally 
divides itself into thren* parts the exposili‘>n, the 
deve]o]unent, and the conclusion or catastrophe- -a 
division into three acts would seem most natural, 
aud has accordin<;ly heen a<lopted in modern come- 
dies. Ihit it has heen found iin‘*invenient to in- 
clo.se ext(*nde<l jilots in such limits, ami .since the 
earliest davs at tra>;edy, Jin. acts have generally 
been consiitered necessary for its satisfactory ilevel- 
opment. 

Ac*t of CoiiffresM. See CoNniiKss. 

Act of ParliniiHVdit. See Vaiiijament.-- 
For the Acts of Settlement, of Tolerau<»n, of Tni- 
forniity, aiul the 'fest Acts, se<^ Settlement, 
Tdi.ekation, Unifoumity, ami Tes>t Acts rcsiiect- 
ively. 

Acts of Sedc'rnnt* ordii inces of the (^ourt 
of Session or .supixjine v ivil court in Sct^Ilaiid, made 
orijrinally under authority by Kiiic: dames V. 
in 1532, and ratitied by the Scots Act, 1540. cba]>. 03, 
whereby the jud^jfes are cnipoweml to make such 
rules or ordinances a.s imvy be necessary for the 
regulation of legal procedure and tin* expediting of 


justice. In accord.ance with this authority, the 
court have passcjd a great miinlier of Acts lucscrib- 
ing the forms of ])rocessin both su])erior ami inf«*rior 
courts, wliicli, under certain iienalties, must be com- 
jilied with by litigants, altliougli the court may, in 
e.xtreine, cases, dis]>ense from tlie letter of the ,\ct. 
The leading rules and forms of process are prescri))ed 
by statute, luit many recent statutes give power to 
the court to make Acts of Sederunt wliiidi are 
generally laid licfore parliament. Tlius, tire rule.s 
in elcctirin ]K;(itions, the fees of law -agents and 
bnrgh registrars, tlie examination of law-agents, 
Jia\(; heeii provided for in this way. The Hejxul of 
the S<‘otti.sh dinlges to the House of bonis in JSIO 
sliows tliat this pow(*r of n*gulation was formerly 
extended to legislation by the judges, lint the only 
Act of Sederunt of this kiml now in force, and 
which has not b(*en ratilleil l»y jiarliamcnt, is tliat 
of 175t>, relating to r(*movings of tenants. No l(*gi.s- 
lative t>ow'er is now clainu'd hy the Scottish judges. 
There are many collections of Acts of Sederunt hy 
Tait, Alexander, M*J,.areii, Adam, ami others. 

Acts of the Apostles, tin* liftli book of the 
New Testament, the aiithorshiji of wliieli is ascribed 
hy trailition to tlie Evangelist Luke. It is in form 
substantially a (‘ontinnation of tlie (lospe! ef St 
Luke. Beginning witli the ascension of (’)irist, it 
gives an aeconnt of tlie sjiread of tlie riiiistiaii 
(dinr<-h; the lir.st ]»art of the hook deals largely 
willi the work of St Peter, and tlie planting of 
the (‘Imrch in Jerusalem and .Imhea. Tlie .second 
part (chaji. xiii. to the, eml) may lie sai»l to he 
wiiolly occupied with the history of Paul aiul liis 
companions, .-ind the (‘xteiisiou of the church 
amongst the Uentile nations. In the second 
part, the narrativt* is frerpuntly given in tlie 
iiist [lersoii plural. It has lioen pointeil out 
that tiiere are traces of the Use. of i*arlier <locu- 
mciits in tlic Acts. 'Phe dilViculty of reconciling 
some, of the statements in the Acts with Pauls 
epistles, notably the account of the council of 
.Icrnsalem in Acts w. as comiiared witli Dal. ii. 
‘J, taken along with the parallelism between 
Paul and Peter a]»parcntly carried out in the 
Acts, plavs an important part in the ' tcmloiicy 
tlicory of tin* new Tiibiiigen .school. Baur (r[.v.) 
and bis \liM‘ipb‘s held that the, early (Miristiaii 
(’hureh cousi^ieil of two widely divergent and 
warring sects, the .lew ish ( 'hristian or Petrine, 
and tlie more liberal Pauline iiarty; tliat some 
of tin* bo(d\s of the Now Testament, and \crv 
e.speciallv tin* .Acts, were written not in a juirtdy 
hi-storical spirit, Imt with *1110 view of minimis- 
ing the diti'crences that Inul existed between the 
two hostile sections of the church, at a time 
wlieii the. I*anliiui spirit hud been on tlife wlmle 
triunijdiant. J'he later followers of Banr are less 
exln*me th;m tin* earlier ones (as Zeller) in llieir 
dill’crciices from the orthodox vicw% in which the 
historical accnra(*\ of tin* hook and the harnmny 
of the teaehing of tin* apostles is maintained. 
See De. Wette's hit nxluetion, Ilausratirs Xr/desfa- 
OK'idlivhr Zeiteffsrhif'htr, Davidson’s htinulurtion 
to the Xnr Trstitmrut. and the more coii.servativo 
commentaries of Meyer ami others. 

Acta* a. See BANKnKHKV. 

Aeta*’oil« in Greek Mythology, a famous hunter, 
a gramlson of (^admus. He w as traiin*<l. as a hunter 
by the eentaur Chiron. Having surprised Diana 
bathing in a fountain, he was cliangerl by the 
olfemled godde.s,s into a stag, in wliich form lie 
wuis tiOru to t'ieces by his ow'ii dogs on Mount 
(^itlueron. Accoiding to Euripides, Diana was 
jealous hecau.se Acta*oii liad boasted that he ex- 
celled lier ill hunting. 

Acta Sanctorum or lHar'tyriim (Acts of 
Saints or Martyrs), tlio collecti^■e title given to 
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several oM writin;;:M, io>*i>(‘ctin.n' saints and martyrs, 
in the (ireek and Roman ( atholie cdiurelies, hut 
now apjdied especially to one ^reat eolleetit>n 
already extending to more tha?i sixty voluim‘s. 
l>e;L;un hy the desuits in the 17th cenlury, it 
was eontiniKMl hy a suei‘essi<ui of editors, usually 
called the, Rolhindists (<j,v. ). For notict‘s of 
other and similar eollec^tions, si‘e. Saixts, and 
AlAin’YK. 

Artiiiia. See Axkmoxk. 

Artiiiisiii (t f?*. ‘a ray of sunli* 4 ‘hl') is a 

term \vh(>se si;,oiilieation has varied eonsiderahly. 
It seems to have he(m invenletl hy Sir d. Ilersehel j 
(about hS2n, and with him it was nsed to exjuess i 
the heatin;^ power of sunli;;ht. His Aetiiiometer | 
was em])loyed for the same jmrposes as the I*yr- | 
lie.Iiom(*ter ( <[. V, Later, the term was applie<l to 
the pro})ertv wliieh certain rays of li^^iit (alone) \ 
€‘ij)i)e,ared to ])os.sess — <»f «l(‘eomj>osifi.n* chemical ! 
com]K)unds (see Si’KCTitr.M ami FnororiUAi'HV ). | 
Jveeent diseovcMV has jiroved that tlnne is no ; 
sj»eeial class ef a<*tinic rays, it ladn^^ found ]»ossihle j 
to utilise any of iIkuii photo;^rajthi(‘ally hy pro]K‘r i 
physical and clnmiii'a! processes. d’lie j^eneral 
treatuKMit of the suhjeet will he found uiulm- 
Radiation of Meat ; and the term Actinism, un- 
less a perfectly no\el s(mis«‘ Ik^ in\<‘nled or dis- ^ 
ctivered for it, is non sn[»erlluons. ! 

ArtillOlliyfO Sis (<h-. ‘a raN,' ami /////Zvw, , 

‘a mushroonr), the nanu' now ^i\en t(» a disease ' 
lon^j: known l(^ occur in cattle, hut confnumled with 
tuhorcle «»r sarcoma In hS77 ]»olliii; 4 <‘r of Munich 
showed that little ytdlow grains .MH* always pr(‘s(‘nt, ' 

eonsistiuo of a minut(' fiiujuus, with its myeolium 
avranued in a radiate* matiner. d’o this fungus he 
^ui\e th<‘ name A<*tinomyces ; ami further ohs«*rva- 
tion ha,s confirmed his view that it is the cause of 
the disease. .\et iuomycnsis is most <‘ouimon in 
cattle, oc(‘UJs also in ju.ns, a, ml (raiely) in man. It 
consists of tutuoiirs, sometim(‘s of lar; 4 e siz<‘, formed 
of inllammaloiw material deposited round niim(‘ious 
grains of tin* fungus, 'riu'v fre<jm‘nrl\ suppurate : 
and Ifreak down. In cattle thev <»ccur usuallv in 
the jaws, mouth, and stomach ; in man in the neck, . 
lungs, ami adjacent parts. 

ArtlllO/o'a (Hr, nlfis, ‘a ray,’ and ::uon, ‘an ' 
animar), om* of the thre(* chisscs of ( Nelcnterates, ! 
inclu<liiig s«'a-am‘moncs, dead-men's lingers, corals, 
<5v:c. Like all < ‘o'lenterates, they ]ios.s<‘ss a central ' 
mouth and digestive caNitv, and a:**, pr<»vide«l with 
Stinging Cells ((|.v.); hut tlu'v an* distinguished ' 
from the other two cla,ss('s (llydrozoa ami </teno- 
phora) hy the possession of a tiiriKMl-in mouth- 
tuhe, forming a stoma n re>jion distinct from thi*. 
hody-ca\ ily, and hy the pn'sem’e of a d'dinile 
numhr*r of radial paititioii: extending fjoni tin* 
inmu’ tuhe to the liody-wall. 'Ihey are provide<l • 
with tentacler, round the, mouth, a.iid live either I 
isohit(‘d or in colonies, 'rin*. gi'iierc : iv(; prodiiets j 
fire always formed on the < ross ]»arlitif)ns or meseri- ! 
tcrios ahove. ret\‘ired to. 'I’li*- .\ctifiozoa im-lm!e ' 
two onlers -Alcyonaria or ( tciac ualia, w'ith eivhi ‘ 
tentacles; and Zoanthaiia, oi n» \a,coi alia, vi:f 
tentacles in sixe-- (,)f the fojii!. i .Xley auniii, • 
flead-men's fingers, is a ec; ude;. :\j»e; and ihe 
sea-anemone is a familiar *c‘juese untive (»f tin*: 
latter, to Vliich the vast inaioritx of corals ulso , 
belong. S«*4i ALcyoNn:.M, Ankmo:- ; , Cut* \i. 

ActioiL in its larg(‘ stmse, mean > c 'udicial ]>ro- 1 
ceeding hcfiu'c a • 'm»; i‘teiit : i ihnn;»,! lor tic; jittuiri- 1 
eicnt of j\»stice 1 io this sense it is applied to 
pro’.-eUure, wlnulier rmumil or t:'n U. In its ; 

lim !•''! ''ep^atiori i; •> used ft) signify ])roe«»ediiigs j 
ill the eourts, '.'iieie it means the form pro- ' 
>jcrihed in law f*/! the eiifoj ’em', at of a right. In 
the law of Kiigland, the teiu* action useil to he 
ap]d ed to proceedings in the com is of com.;uoii law, 


{US distinguislied from those of equity, where the 
word .suit >vas nsed. Although the wuml suit is now 
aholuslied, certain aetions (such .as for disht, daiii- 
.ages, .ami nreovery of projierty) are competent only 
in the Common Law j)ivision of the liigh (\>urt, 
wliile others (such as for specific, perforin.ance of 
contracts, i)artnership accounts, excention of trusts, 
administration of the estates of deceased persons) 
are eompeteiit only in the (-h.aucery Division. In 
Scotl.aml, the formal distinction hi'tween l.aw’ ainl 
e«inity never obtained, so that all actions are com- 
petent in the Court of Session, .although certain 
ajjplicatioTis (such as those for custody of children, 
intrritn .ap]>ointtnent id’ pnhlic otIi(‘ers, regulation of 
cliaritahle trusts, determination of matters omitted 
in deed.s .and statutes) are competent only in the 
Inner House, d’he letuling aetions in the l.aw of 
Scotland are declarators, reductions, ]K‘titory ami 
possessory a<*tions ; these, however, .are g(*nevally 
found in e<*rtain eoinhinations. Dei'larator is for a 
deen'C lielining and declaring the right of the ]mr- 
sner, ami is, of course, of no prm lical value, unless 
the .action is o]>]>osed hy some one alleging a com- 
peting right. Reiluetion is to set aside a formal 
document as granted in error or oht.iined hy fraud. 
IVtitmy action is for tnoiu'y, whether d(‘ht or 
ilamages ; while possessory is to maintain the .v/r^/z/.v 
(jun. .Actions in Scotland were tiever contiiUMl to 
the sann* rigid /ornnihr in original Avrit tiiid siihse- 
(pient ]*le,Mding as in lOngland. \ow’, hoAvever, 
there is no very substantial dillerenee hetweiui the 
course of an a<dion in Fngland Jind in Seotlaml. 
'Pile first step is to luing the defending ])arty into 
court hy s(*rviee »>f a sifnmions ; the next to ascer- 
tain hy a record or adjusted pli'mlings what is the 
ijnestion ;it is.sne ; the nc'xt to ascertain hy argu- 
ment, ei id(*nce, oi- both, w hich parly is in the light : 
a judgment on a ipiestiou of lew’ being gmierally 
s.uhje<“t to appeal, whih* the verdiei of t jur\ oil a 
matter of fact is gmier.ally lim'd In I'.ngland, oAving 
to recent reforms, tlfc defending party lias a mneh 
larger power of bringing I’oiw nd a counter claim 
tlian in Seotl.'iml, and can even obtain deer(*e in 
his fjivonr if the. counler cl.iim exei'ed.s the original 
claim. Kvcrv action iucjiidc.s many iiicideutal 
matters, such ;ts motioie. to recoier diKMimeni.s, to 
sist new’ parties, to aim*nd. Ac, The expenses of 
;in JU’timi are geneially or<h‘rei] to he paitl hy the 
losing party, -aihji'ct, hoWt ' cr, t») amlit or taxation 
hy an oHicer of eoniL. Se** t'oAi.AKi.N Law ( ('oi'ltrs 
(IF), ;ind r\ . 

Af*Hlllll« a promontory on the west coast of 
(JreeiM*, at the entrance of the .Vmlira.i'ian (dilf, 
iii<*moi,ihle for the Ma\al a ietoiw g.iined near it liy 
l)eta\ ia.n ( afterw ards the Fmperoi- .\ngustns ), ovc^r 
Alark Antony and Cleopatra, which deeidc'd the 
fate 'd Home «‘uid of Hie world, ‘2d S<*pt(imher 
dl n.r. The two aiinies wen* encamped on the 
o]>poHite shoH's nf tin* gulf. Delaviaii Jiad SO, (KM) 
inlaiitry, 1‘2,000 ca\a.lry, ami 2^0 ships of Avar; 
Antony, 100, (KM) infantry, 1‘2,000 cavalry, and oOO 
shijAs. Antony s ships were large, ami W’<dl pro- 
'. hied with engim s lor throwing missiles, hut 
<*himsy in th(:*ir moveiiKiiits ; tletavian s were smaller 
ami more agihg It was Hu* adviia*. of (Meojiatra 
that deeid<*d Antony to icst the issue on a .sea- 
tight. 'Pile, hattle eontinma] for some hour.s 
umlerddcd ; at last, Agrippa, who e.oininamhMl 
0(itavi.‘in’s llei't, sueei'eiled, hy .a skilful inanuMivre, 
in compelling Antonv |o (-xteud his line of battle, 
the eoiupaetn(*ss ot Aihich had hitherto ri^sisteil all 
attempts of tie- ('uemv to break through. ClcO- 
patr.’i., Avho Was stationed lichind Antony’s line, in 
leiTor took to flight w'itli her sixty ship.s, .and 
.Antony at oiux* flung aAvay the empire of the 
Avorld, and reekh'ssly followed her with a feAV of 
his ships. Phe desertod ileot ('ontinued to resist 
liravelj; for some time, hut w’as linally vaiuiulshcd ; 
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the lantl-ariny, after waiting in vain seven days for 
Antony’s return, surrendered to Oetavian. 

^ Acton, Sir John Francis Fdward, minister of 
Fenlinand IV\ of Na|)li‘s, was the son of an Knj^Iish 
jdiysician, and was horn at liosaneon in 17^7. 
After acquiring distinction in the naval service of 
Tus(‘any, lie liecainc successively admiral and ^c.ne- 
ralissinm in that of Naples, and soon manaj^e*! the 
entire administration. His measnns, aide hut 
arhitrary, ultimately causojl a r<*a(Uion against the 
royal family of Naples, and in favour of the I‘'rench 
party. Acton fell from jiower in ISOti, ami died 
Au;.;ust J‘2, ISll, at I’alermo. 

Actoily TiORT). .hdin Acton, ^ramlson of the 
prccedin^% was horn at Najiles in and siic- 

cofsled his father, a Shro]>shii'e haronet, in IHRS. 

le was educate*! at Oscott uii<h*r Cardinal Wise- 
man, and at Munich hy Dr Didlin^**!-, the ‘Old 
Catholic' thcolo^^ian, whose views he zeahmsly 
es]M)use*l, distin;;uishin;^^ himself ill Ihnne, in ISTO, 
hy^ his hostility to tlie *lo; 4 ina of pajial iiifalli- 
hility. He sat for Cailow (hSoR (lo), ami was 
raiseil to llie ])ei'ra^e hy Mr tila*lstone in IHOP, 
under the title of llaron Acton of Ahlenham. The 
leailer of th«5 Jdheral Catholics in Kn;;laiid, he 
Mas e*litoi’ of (he Ihnnc tnul Fon'i4fn Jii ririr 
(J.S({‘> (It), and af(erwar<Is of the U'icLhf i'hronirfr 
and ^orth Ih'itish JiCr/nr ; whilst hy Ids e*ui- 
trihntions to tln‘ (smtroN ersy on the \'a(i**an 
decrees ( iSTt), hy liis articles on WtdM^y (1S77), 
on Cerman Scliools of Hislory (iSS(i), tvc. he has 
earned a wid** i*'pu(ation f(*r leandn};’. He was 
maile a Iht'.L. <»f (,)\ioid in issy. 

Acton HliniclK Shropshin* parish, H miles 
SSIv of Slin*\v>l)nry. At (lie niin*'*! easth' here 
was liehtin 12s;t a. parlianieni of h.*iwar«l 1., \\hi<di 
carried tl\e ‘Statut<*of Merchants f*n- the ve***iv**rv 
of *le)ds. Se«‘ I )l JVr<U{. 

Actuary. Tin* Arfintrll, in aneient Ihnne, 
were eltMks who r<‘**onle«l the Arfu of the senate 
and *)tlnM- puhlii- Imdies. 'Tlie t*‘nn iid.Lihl theref*ir*‘. 
so far as its etym*d<i;;y is e*ine«Mn*Ml, Im* a]»pru‘*l t*> 
men of hiisiness in ^en«‘ral. Ihil in tin* coiisiantlv 
incn^asiii^^^ ten«lem-y to snluliNide hiltour and sp<*ci- 
alise functions, there lia> arisen, in recent times, a 
*listin*‘t hrancti of hn>^in(“-^, eml»raein ;4 all momUary 
riuestion*' t hat in\ ol\ e ji <*ons; lerati'Mi of (he sepa- 
ra((MH‘ <'*»mhim*<l *'ll*‘ci s uf linerost ami l*rol»ahility, 
esj)eeially as eonmadeil N>itli tin* <lniation of human 
lit*; ami it is to one vh*» *levoies liimsidf to this 
dejiartmeni of Inisiiiess tliat I lie naine, of aetnaiy 
lias heen specially iis->i;;ned. 'Tlie investigations 
ami cah-nlatioiis of the a* luary supply tin* piin- 
eiplos of o[>eration for the nuim'roiis iii''! ii at ions 
now en;.ta^a*d in the trans.mdion of life-as.-uramH*, 
annuity, ami reversionaiA hii-^iness. His func- 
tions mi.i;ht he hrielly <l<'line<l a-^ fhr (t}tiillr(Uion nf 
the tiorfriite ttf I 0 il>> njj'turs of hfe. 

There are two Socie(i**s *)f Actuaries in this etmiilrv : 
‘The Tiistitiite of A*'tuaii**s *jf (Jival Ihitaiii ami 
Ireland,’ foumhal in 1S4N. and imauiHirat***! In 
royal charter in 1HS4; ; iid Tie ‘ 1 'acuity of ^\<*tu- 
aries in Scotlaml,' estahlisluHl ISdO, ami incorpor- 
ated ill IStlS. Th*' Fellows of the fonmM* soch*ly 
are distin^^iiislicd hy th** initials ‘F. I. \. ami those 
of the latter hy ‘F. I*\A.’ In the Ciiitc*! States, no 
Hoeielies of actuaries have as yet heen eslahlislicd. 

Acil'lcilSy in Botany. See VuiVKi.K. 

Acupressure (La.., ‘ press*. ' with a m*edle ’ ), 
a iuo(U> of arrestini' henmrrha. * from cut arteries, 
iiitrmliiced hv the Tato Sir Janies V. i'impsoii. ft 
consists ill tlie iiocrlion of a needle throu^di the 
tissues on both sides of ilm Ideedin^i vessel, in 
sucli a manner that the elasticity of the tissues, 
allied sometimes hy a yire tirmly looped round 
the jirojectiiig ends of the iiecdic, presses tlic 


arteiy a^uiinst the needle and closes its tuhe. It 
is now rarely used ; and only under sjieeial circum- 
stances. yVcupressure has also occasionally heen 
Used in the treatment of .Aneurism (q.v. ). 

Acil|> 1 llicf lire ( hat., ‘luickin^Mvitli a needle’) i 
is a very aneimit remedy, ainl one practised ex- ; 
tensively in the Fast, for the euro of hea*lacli« 3 s, 
lethargies, \e. In Furope it is ])iincipally em- 
ployeil to relii've neiiral;iic pains, ami those, of 
chronic rli(iuniatisni. Steel nee*lles are ma<le , 
use of. ahont line*.* ineh(‘s lon;r, and set in ; 
hamlles. 'Die snr;;e*)ii, hv a rolat*)rv movement, 
passes one or more to the desiio*l ilepth in the 
tissues, and leaves tln‘m there from a few mimites 
to an Imiir. Their insertion is Jiectminaiiied hy no 
jiain, except the lirsl/ jnick — a fact tm? ipiacks *)f 
the Killi ccntnrv *li*l not fail to take a*lvantaj^e 
of. A<‘cor*lin;^- to .Icrome. Canlan, they travelled 
from plac** to place pra**tisin;;' aeupii net lire, fiinl 
hehue iimertin;^ tin* nce<llc, they luldK;*! it with 
a pe*‘uliar kiml of ma/^net, eitla^r hcliexin^i; or 
j>ri‘tcnilin;j: that this ma*le the operatitni j»ainless. 
Tlie relief t*» ]>ain alliirded hy this sim]de operation 
is sometimes astonishing^, and the, w«)un*ls are so 
minute as t*> he perfectly Jiannlcss. N(‘(*(lic.s 
pnitectcii e\*‘ept at tla'ir jioints hy insiilatinji; 
material are sometimes u,‘«.e*l as comliictois of the 
Ijalvanic (*uncnt to diM'ji-seated ]»aits. For the 

Use of hollow in the a*liiiini''tration of 

me<licines, see H vroDKRMic In.ikc'i kjn. Sec also 
Nki UAuaA. 

Ada, a town *)f North(*ni Huii<.(ary, on the river 
Theiss, an important stalhai f*>r steameis. iNiji. 
(iHsi ) m\:\. 

Ada$li<^ ■ It.), a. sl*>w or very sh>w movement or 
measiirt* ot tiim* in Musk*. In tin* m**re extemled 
coi ip<*siti*ms of orchesiral or chamher mnsi*?, the 
seeoml *)r tldnl tttorctjH/if is <;«‘nerally marked 
iuhftftu, ami siMV*‘s as a iMUitrast to the ia]>i*l ami 
iMcT^iciic moNcmcnl of the ])n'cc*lino ami following 
•art- **f tlie sonata or symplmiiy. 4’he *list in*‘tive 
(‘at me *»f the a*la.Lti«i ladn;: its power of expressi*)n, 
it allords tlie most tlin'ct imaans t*> the e*>mi>osor of 
manif«'*-iin.t; his im]i\ idiiality *)f feeliii;:-. 'The tinest 
sj»ecimens of the a*la;j:io are fouml in liie works of 
till* *dd mantels, above all in lh‘elhoven. hi n-cent 
Mork-', our <M)MijM*>'*-is liaM* .:,:enerally ''ii**<*ee*leii 
hetter in their lapid lllo^ements than in tlie adaL;ii) 
(see SVMClIoX V .). 

Adal is the name of the ll.d ami hain'ii country 
lyin^i; helwi‘**n tin* Ah\vsiniaii ]>IaUau\ ami the 
Ked Sea, uom Massowa fo tiie IhiN ol Tajurra, 
jls greatest wiiltli !>» ini;’ mile*', ddie native 

tribes ai«* of Hi** saim* sUuk a*' the Danakil, and 
are .Midiammeilaii-. 

Adalbert, Sr. the apostle of the Pnis>ians, ; 
was a nativ** of Pra.L:m*. ami Mas cle st*!! its l»ish«>j> 
in R8*2. His austerity irritate*! the hiM less ami hut 
r«*eent!y eoMv*‘rt*'*l l*<*lieniians, ami lie Mas (d»li^ed | 
to lice from his ilioi ese. Soon after liis retnni, he j 
left it am‘M- t*) *‘arr\ the *. 3 osj>el to the Hun^i;arians. : 
He afteiMards jtreaelied Mitlmiil miieh success to 
(lie heathen Poles and Pi iissians, ;uid Mas miinlered j 
hy The latter, 2J«I ^Apiil 1M)7. His hodx was ! 
hiirie*! in the cathedral at ( inesen, ami att<*i \i anis ! 
eanie*! to i'ra^uo; and Jiere. in isso, his hones 
were dis**ov(Mdl in a vault ami re-interred in the 
lathedral. 

AiUilbcrt, a ^reat (German ecclesiastic, horn of 
a noble family about Mas appointed .Areh- 

hisliop of Bremen ami Hamhinx in 104o, ami 
pa[»al h\u:.- le to tlie north In lOoJ, He soon ex- j 
temie*! liis spiritnal sMnv over Seamlinavia, and l 
carried ( 'liristianity to the Wends. In he j 

heeanie tutor of the youiijn’ Henry TV., and s<)on, | 
spite of the oj»positi<*ii of the nobles, ruled over | 
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tlie whole kin^^<loiu. His aiiihitious mind now 
conoeived the design of fonndin<jf a ^reat northern 
patrhirehate, Avliieli si ion Id vie with the Roman 
curia itself ; hut he die<l too soon for his vjv^t 
desi'^n, at (ioslar, March Hi, 1072. 

Adaliu« ancimitly AtinUa, a small .seaport on 
the south coast of Asia Minor, at the head of the 
(iulf of Adalia. l*o 2 >. oOOO, mostly Turks. 

Adam and EVO, the names of the lirst pair 
of Innman h(‘in; 4 's in tlie aeeoiint of tlui ereation 
;^iven in the hook of (Jenesis. ‘ Adam ’ is sirielly a 
^eneric^ name, applicable to hotJi man and A\'oman, 
a.s iiscmI in (Jcricsis, chapter i. ; hut it came to he 
a ]U‘oj»er nami^ used with the artiele, as in <*ha]>ters 
ii., iii., ami iv. Tlie orij::iii of tlie name is nm'er- 
taln, hut is usually eouneeted with the Hebrew 
root ‘to he. red.’ It is often dtM’ived from 

Adantdh^ ‘the {.(round,’ hiit this is takiii'^ the 
simph'i* from tlie more <leveloped form. 'I’ho 
Assyrian eipiivalent is Atfoum, ‘man,’ used only in 
a {general sensis not as a pro[K‘r mum*. I’liis is 
coniu'eted hy Sir Ifeiiry h’au linsori ami Professor 
Sayee with Aihnmdu, ‘red skins.' the Assyrian 
word hy whieh the dark-skinneil Aecadians of 
jirimitive Rahy Ionia are di^si^^mitcd in Hie hilin;;nal 
tablets. Kve is the Hehrtov Ihtrroh^ wliicli naiiK*, 
accordin'^ to (leii. iii. ‘20, Ad.im {.^ave h(‘r as the 
‘mother of all living.’ Idterallv the word means 
‘life.’ 

Tlie early part of (lenesis contains two some- 
what di/rerent aeconiits of the ereation of .-\«Iam. 
In the earlier acfouiit (i. ‘id .SO), the ereation 
of man and woman is »;iven after the ereation of 
the animals; in the second aeeonnt (eli.ipter ii.), 
the (‘reation of Adam is mentiom'd before that of 
the animals, and the fonuin{( of Kve afteiwanls. 
'I'he first narrator is commonly <‘alled tin* l’!l<»liisti<‘, 
from Ids use of the. name Eluhim for‘(hMl;’ the 
second, the .I(‘hovistie, from his nsiii*^ the name 
Ji'hio'oh EhthinK ’I’he Klohistie narrator simply 
states that (lo<l ert'ated man in liis own imat;e. 
Man is <‘reat'‘d at tlie clo.se of the days' work as 
the hhd of the whole lower winhl, for whom all 
lliin^(s are nia<le. 'Flic .hdiovi.-.tir* narrat«n‘ j^ixes 
a detailed aeeonnt of Karadise, tlie ori{;iiial sin 
of Adam and Kve, their subjection to tlie curse, 
and exi>nlsion from Kden (q.v.). It is, in Kwald’s 
plirasf*, the ‘ history proper of the crejition of man.’ 
The First condition of Adam and F’ve is one of 
innocent simplicity. ’Fhe.y an*, jdaced in Kden, 
wdieie they are allowc<l to taste fre**ly of the fruit 
of ev(!ry tree .save one., ’i’emptation comes from 
without, thronj^h the .serjient's persuadin;f Kve that 
the ilivine iiroldhition i really intended to keep 
human heiii;(s fiom ))ecomine‘ as wi.se as (mkI. 
Eve yields to the temptation, and leads Adam al.so 
into lie.r sin ; and thus the moral eonse.iousness of 
man awoke, and sjdrilnal <le,ith p/i.ssed upon man* 
kind. Adam and Kve ;ire then dri\en out cif 
Paradise, and prevented ]»y the eheruhim and a 
tlamiu{j( sword which turned e\ery wa.\, from re- 
t.\irniii{( ‘to take also of tln^ tiei* of life, and eat. 
and live forever.’ Adam iiies p;{() ^i-ais; lia- 
tliree sons, (’ain, Ah'd, ami Setl. tie n sons a.r' : 
dan {(liters. 

Such is the form of the sloiy wlii< Ik has usually 
he.eu intevpve.ted hy ovtliodox .Jewi- a’ul ('hris1.ia;!s 
as a narrailve of literal history no a itlisfandin{( 
many diiFienltit's about the antluojkoii uphie details 
and ( he admitted nncert.'iii;( v (»f the p<»ifit w liere 
the litera' ends ar.l Hie fi;(u;,itive heeias. Many 
of the later dew s e.xplain sl tlie story as an allege ht. 
Philo the foremost %ii er of the Alexandrian 
scho-i!, ( '.p'aiKs Kve tiie scjistnms part, Ailain 
{ute the latunial pflvt, of human nature. The ser- 
pent .»tt u'-ks the seiisuou.s elemeiu , which yields to 
tjie temptation of ideasure, and next cnshixcs the 


reason. Clement and Ori«(en adajited this inter- 
pretation somewhat aw'kwardly to Christian theo- 
lo;(y. An;(ustino cxphiineil the story as history, 
lint admitted a s2»iritnal nieaninj^ snjierindiiced 
mioii the literal ; and his exjdanation W’as ailojited 
hy the. Reformers, and indeed {generally hy the 
orthodox within the Romish and the various I'rot- 
estaiit churches alike. More modern critics have 
.son<(ht to separate the kernel of history from the 
]u)eli<*al aeeretions, and attrilmte the. real value of 
the story, not to its form, hut to the iindcrlyin<( 
thou'^hts. Arartensen deserihes it as a comhinatioii 
of history /in d .saeied s\'ml>oHsiii, ‘a iij^^nrative pre- 
sentatioii <>f an actual event.' The narrative imiy 
he re{(}irde<l as emlxalyin^ the jiliilosoiihy of the 
Ilchrew mind apidieil to the. everhistiii*^ prohh*!u 
of the ovij^iu ot sin aiul suUe.r\U}( ; a ipiesthuv 
the solution of which is seavcelv nearer us now 
tli/in it w'/is to the [niinitive IJel)r(*WH. Tt is not 
the form of the story which is jii/iteri/il here, hut 
the snhstaiice and the meaning ; and the eleni(‘ntal 
truth of the fall of man hy misuse of his free-will 
rem/iins a !(‘li^dous fact, apart alto'(ctlier from the 
historical form in which the fact is stateil. In the 
Pauline th(‘olo{;y Ailam stands /is the eoveiiaut 
liead or fedi*ral i(‘i>resentJilive of the whole human 
r/iee in eont radistiiietion to Christ, ‘the. second 
m/ni,' ‘the last .\dam.' See KaT-L. 

lAljlftittniy Jlohiflonion^ mtd Ei vsinn nrrounts. -- 
’Flu* fiimlamental ideas of panthei^.m and emana- 
tion, which forme<l the basis of the ^ue/it n>li{ 4 ions 
<d' tin* Jincienl world, were ]»ei feet ly eonsi.Hti*!^ 
with /I vajiue theory of tlie ori{(in of man, wliiidi 
exphum*d him as h:».\iii.i( issuetl somehow' from 
the ver\ siihstanei* of iliviiiity it.self hy ji kind of 
spont;ui(‘ous oeneialiou /i <h‘velopjiieiit of the 
eluiiri of em/uiatioMs i/itlnn* tli/in as the result of 
a flee jvet of a miaitivi* will. Such is the Jiecount 
in the SoNrhonliitlom , a fra; 4 m(‘nl of /i Pho-nieian 
eosinoooiiy th/it li;is reaeln‘d us in a tJjeek xersioii. 
K{(yptiaii /lecounts exphiiii th/if tin* forfih* .slime 
left hy the Nih*, under (he vivifying iiillm‘iiei‘ of 
the lu‘.*it of tin* sun’s rays, spioiite«l into the bodies 
of men ; or as (*\pre^'<ed in my tholo;(ieal form, 
nnm sjtrnii;( from rlie eye of tin* siin-ood. 'FLii>< 
cmamitioii prokliieeil the material ho<ly, hut a 
lat(*r demiurpic process monhh“d the form to 
heaiity and eommnnie/ited lo it .a soul. \'arious 
mitioii:' wen* thus formeil by diilereiit {(odde.-s(*s : 
tin* K{>W)»tiaiis -the hi;(hesl race in the worhl - 
were. moiihled by the supreme demiur{(e, Klinoum. 
One very det/iileil Rahyloiiian /ie<-onnt of lln^ crea- 
tion is jireseived in the (ilr(*(*k of Rerosns ((i.v. ). 
Aeeordino to it there was ji tiim* when there wjw 
nothin'^ hut darkness and /in ah}.ss of watev.s, 
iidi/ihited ])v a monstrous hrnod of eompo.site 
ereatuies, over which pre.sideil a w/nuan named 
( hnoroea ( ‘ the sea,’ Thnnot ). Rel cut this woman 
asunder, makin{( of h(*r lowt*r half the earth, and of 
her upper half tlie h(*avens, while he de.stroye<l all 
the creatures w ithin her. He next cut otF his own 
head, on which the other ^ods kneaded the blood 
as it /(ii.slied out w'ifli e/irtJi, /ind from it formed 
men. Jlcncj* it i.s that (hey are rational and [lart/ike 
of divine knowh‘d{(e. N(“xt ho formed, in the same 
wa>, the animals, then the stars, the sun, the moon, 
and the Five ])lanets. Here, leaving out the poly- 
theistic. elenu'nt, the facts follow' the same order a.s 
in the ii/irrative of the .lehovistie auilior of Cenesis. 

Another account, deciphered from the eniu*ifonn 
inserijdions, lum a slrikine reHemhlaiiee to the story 
in the Fir. t (thajitm* «d ( {(‘iiesiH, hut it i.s cniestioiieii 
hy kSayco W'li 4 {ther this ai'eoiint was (r/inHlated into 
As.svrian from an older A«*ea<lian do<*uinent, or in its 
present forn is older than the 7tli century II. 0, 
liiifortnnately only portions of it exist. It Would 
a^»]»ear that in these iimerijitions the eve.nts of each 
ot the days’ wink were recorded on a special tablet, 
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and tliat tlio iniinbers (»f the tablets *»em;rfill.v 
followtul tlie same order as th(! days of creation in 
(j(‘nesis. Thus, the first, wJiicdi f^ives an account of 
Chaos arul the <^eneratiou of the ;^^o<ls, oorres|»onds 
closely with the first two verses of tlie first chanter 
of ( Jenesis, oven to tlie same word hein^ use«l in 
both narratives as the name of the ( 7/orM'. Tiie fifth 
tablet, ^ivinj^ the creation of the heavenly bodies, 
is the most recojrnisahle ])ortion, and is closely 
paralhd to the fourth day of cn'ation in (Jenesis; 
while the scivonth corresi)onds with the sixth <lay. 
Another tahhit refers to tin; cneatijui of man, ;iscrih- 
in^^ it to Hea, as in all the references in other 
inscriptions. (Joorj'e Smith interpretetl one <»f tluj 
inscriptions whi<*h he diseovoie<l as a Ihiliylonian 
versiofi of the story of tht‘ fall, hut l)elit/s<‘h pointisl 
out that this reading; was erroneous, and Oppert 
(terwards provetl that it was really a hymn to 
tne Creator Ilea. No legend of the fall has as y«‘t 
been found, hut the serj)ent fre(iuently o<*curs ; and 
from his^ ej)ithets is evidenfly an emhodiment 
moral evil. An andiaic llahv Ionian ;.iem r(*presents 
a tree, on either .‘■'ide (»f wliieh are seated a man 
and woman, with a seroent behind the latter, and 
(heir hands are stret<‘n<‘d out towanls the fruit 
that han;.^s on the tret’ ; hnt Schrader warns us , 
that here tlieie is not the sli^ihtest in<licate«l refer- j 
cnee to what eonsiitntes the speeilie feature of that 1 
narrativf’- the juvsentation of the fruit h\ the 1 
wtmian to the man. 'Die j)aliii may he reeo;ini>ed i 
as the judlotyjte of the ‘sacred ti<‘e'as r<*pres<*nied 
on the Vssyrio- llahv Ionian monument''. Some- 
what similar mystic trees wt'ic th<^ ilaonia of tin* 
Iranians, ami tlu; So?na in Imlia. 

1'he reli;;ion th' Zoioaster i' the only one of the 
ancient reli;;ions <ither ihun the dewi.sh which ' 
asei’ihes tl«e er« ation to tin' of a ]»ersonal j 

^••od. <listiric( fioiii priiijordial matter. Alinra- 
ma/d;i, 'he ^ood ami ^’■icat creates the uni- 

V(‘rse ami man in six successive perio< Is of a \ear. 
'Phe iirst man is ( Jayom.'irelan. In the IVhlovi 
]>nnthhrsh^ the eo.-'imtpmy L;oes further. Hen* 
hotli a man typt^ ami a l)ull tyne are formed, who 
live for .‘1000 >cars on the (‘artli, until the latter 
is dc‘stroy(»d by .\n;»rnmainyiis, representin’^ tlie 
evil principle. Next lli(* man also falls, hut from 
his hofly after fort> ;\ea-rs springs a stalk, from 
W'hi<*h hl<»oms a erc.itnrc i»f double lK>d\, both 
male and bunale, wliicli Aloiramaz^lii <li\ ides inio 
two, and so forms Mastdiya ami Maseliyana, the 
eouph’ from wliom ileseeml ibe wladc liuman 


tlu* representative of humanity, led into misery by 
Ills .self-will, until lie submits to the Iii^herwill of 
(Jod. 'i’liis cone-iponds with the story of (Jenesis, 
save that in tlie latter the spiritual fcatun^s arc 
clearer and more distinct. 

In Siauulinavian mytlio]o;.;y, the ;^ods ilraw' the 
limt men from the trunks of trees, in many primi- 
tive inyth<d<i‘»ies, the first man is synonymous with 
the deity, himself his own creator. The. tlieory of 
family niaiu‘s, carri(‘d )){u*k to tribal j^ods, leads 
us naturally n]»wanls to a divine ancestor, or 
first man. Amon;r the l*olynesians, men are 
sjininj*' fnim the di\ine Maui, the Karaton;.;au 
Tiki, tlic 'I’ii of the Society Islands, whose son 
I’.uita (‘man ) ]in*cisely re])resents a rolynesian 
Adam, the ancestor of the Imiiian race. In the 
j mythology of Kamchatka, one of the sons of 
1 Kutka, the creator, is liaet>h, the tirst man, 

I who after his life on earth tlesi'ciuls into Hades to 
j he lord of the under wculd. The Jlrazilian tribes 
j ief<*r their oii; 4 in to d'amoi, tin; ^lamlfatlier, the 
first man, who after living on earth and teaching 
men to till the soil, ascemled to the sky, there to 
receive the souls of his descendants as th<'v die. 
The Ilimlu Yama is not only the first cr<‘ated man, 
hut the first who died, tin? ‘first to show' us tlie 
way w Inm our course is run, ami our sun sets in the 
far west.’ In later Indian theology, lie becomes also 
the awful rlmlge of tin’ dead, who assenddes the 
souls of men in a hniiM* appointed to tliein for ever. 
The siiprcMiie god «tl the Dacoiah Indians is the 
creator l’nka>liee, who after lie had finished the 
making of the world, took one of liis own di\ine 
ollspriiig, and grinding him to jiowdcr, sprinkled it 
nj)on the earlli. d’lds produced many worms which 
matured into infants to lieeome full grown Ihieo- 
tah.s. Sii ii)arl>, the doiiskelia of tlie Iroipiois wa.s 
at once creator of the woild ami father of the 
human race ; and tlie gods of the (,Jiiiehe.'' of (Juate- 
I mala, Tohil, discoverer of lire, A\ili‘'aaml Kaeavitz, 
w.Tc apoi heo'ised mi'ii, who were aeliial progeni- 
tors as well as aneestial deities. 'I'lie Zulus carry 
their worshlji of tlie manes of the dianl ha(‘k into 
' tribal deities ( rnkulunkulu ), ami lawond tlR’se to 
j tin* original raia* deity ami creator, the First Man 
j - lie wlio ‘lnok(’ oil’ in the lagiiming,' tlie Old-old- 
one, the great I nkiihinkuhi. 

^ (Uiii Mosh'iu F('/'.s'/oa.s‘. — In 

llahlanieal ami Moslem tlH'olngy, the tirst man has 
liardly more, tlian a ]»lae’‘ of preeedtuiec in Hade.s 
; oi in heaven. ^ el e\en hen* we find traces of the 


fainilv. 


uiiiNer-sal temlem'V to deif\ an ideal anei'Hlor; for 


It w.is a eonmion ojiinioii that man was created 
both male ami b’lnale in one body, ami that the 
two sc\(*s were sejiaiatcil to form man and woman. 
’Phis is taught by many of tin? Ibildiis, ;iml is 
suggesleil by Aristophanes in the S}finpo,sii(in of 
Plato, to exjilain the jiassioii of love, which is 
merely a craving of the ini*oinpleie and iinperfeet 
for its original eoiii]ih!tem^ss and pcrfeelioii. Iwnor- 
mant <‘mh?avouvs to show' that this is borne out 
by (Jen. i. *28, anil chap. v. 2, ani\ the inter\»reta- 
tion has the authority of .lewl h tradition, as well 
in the 'Pargums ami Talmm.. as in scholars like 
Moses Maimonitles, and F.nsehius of (’lesarea. 

(/m:/.-, (nid otJur accvtful.'i. 

An ancient (Jreok account represents Prometheus 
as making the lirsl man out of earth, or clay and 
W’ater, and then t|uiekening him ''ith lire stiden 
from heaven ; but earlier aeeoii’Us iimit his wtirk to 
the latter fniiction, ai d make m ' i spring up out of 
the soil. Hesiod de.serib.-s n oi in his jniinitive 
state as free from si kness anu evil before Pronie- 
tlieuM stole lire from heaven, and raiidora, who 
corresponds to Kve, nroiighi aiiseries to the earth. 
Prometlieus gives man the capability of knowledge: 
his daring theft is for man the heginuing of a fuller 
and higher life. yEsohyius regards Piometheas as 


the IJahhinieal Adam is a "igantic being leaehing 
from eartli t«»hea.\eii. iJaohi .Jelimla says tliatas 
he lav .slretehed out on earth he covered it (‘oiii- 
idelely. Foe's jiropoitioiis were eorrosjiomlingly 
large. When he was first created, tlu* angels stood 
in awe of him, ami all creatures hastened to 
worship him. 'Pheii (Jod caused a sleep to fall on 
.\dani, and vemoved a poiliou of every limb. 'Phns 
he Inst his vast staHive, but remained perfect in 
I every part. His hist wife was Lilitli ; but slie 
j fled from him wlieii Kve was created. At the 
marriage of Adam ;ind Kve, who were ot course 
eudi»we\l with every grace, angels were ijuesent, 
.some jdaying on musical instruments; while the 
8UU, moon, and stars d.uieed together. The. 
happines.s <»f the human pair exeiti’tl envy among 
the angels, ami the sera]>h Sammael tem]ded 
tlieni, and siieecedeil in bringing theni to their 
fall. Tlie Targum of Jonathan makes Kve (ueated 
from the thirteentli rib of Adam's right side; and 
tlius he was furnisheil with one rib more than 
any of his ileseeudants. Aoi'ording to the Koran, 
all the angels paid homage to Adam, exeent Khlis, 
who, on account of his refusal, was ex])el!ed from 
i*aradise. To gratify his revenge, he tempted them 
to sin. In the system of the Chri.siian (Jnostics, 
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A<l;i)n, tlio prinml man, stamls as eartlily rcimv 
seiitativo of the Demiurj^v, and ranks as one of 
tlie td^'liest .Koris. 

Sonui have trieil to esfaltlish from the douhio 
aoeonnt of the creation in (ienesis that there 
were two creations of man tlje first, a dofewtive 
race wliicli })eo]>hMl tln^ whole (hmtih' world; the 
seimnd, Adam, from Avhoni the dews were s|)e<‘i- , 
ally descended, I'he argument, for the j)re- I 
Adamite creation will he ft>und iii a eiinous 
l«M)k \>uhlished in Itioo hy lsaa<‘ «le. la r*\\ reira, a 
converted drw, who aflcrwanls, for safety's sake, 
recanted his errors at Home. 

Sr/cifcr tnul fhr I'nlftf of Mrtt ). — The (pjestion of 
the, unity of man has caused much controversy. 
The old chronolo.ny was s<‘fc aside when jJteolo^^N 
and jircha'oloLTV made it manifest that man 
exist(‘d on the earth many thousands of years 
a'^o. 'This discovery romov^Ml the chief dillicnlty 
of the tuoHoifnnsts^ who had to account for tln^ 
';:reat varie.iies in the jnesent races of men as 
liavinjj: spnini; from one <‘ommon stock within a 
limited ]>erioil of time, 'rim />e///7c>//.\7s- |>oinle<l to 
the remarkable jiermatience (jf ty[>e, in sjute of the 
<litl'erentiatin;LC conditions of climate ami circnni' 
stance', to pnne that such ra<*es as the N(‘.i;roes, 
Mon;j;(dians, and Whites were <lislincf sjiecies — 
each sprung from a separate ori^^in in its own 
re'->:i<m. Hut. fuller knowletl.L'e of .vacate man has 
4lenionstrated tie* essential i<h'ntily in the working,; 
<»f his miml as well as the structuK* of his body 
with tin' most cultur«.*d ra< es ; and e\[ierienc(t has 
shown that a,ll the presenti races, in spite of hum 
and colour an; capal)h^ of formintj cro.ssed races of 
every c unlunat hui. Mon'over, th<‘ modern doctrine 
of ('Volution, or the devel<»pment of spi>ci(‘s, has eon- 
(iriiied the mono.Lreuist theory in insisting a; 4 aiMst 
('onstilutin'jc separate spi'cies w hen' tlie dilh'rcm'i's 
ari5 moih'rale, ('nou^^h to Im‘ accounted for as due to 
vari.'ition from a sintjh.*. 1y]M*. 

'riu^ (pn'stion of tli<‘ original unity or dixersity 
of lan;,,uia;:;e, is not, how<‘ver, nec("'sarily id«'ntical | 
'4'ith that of lh(^ unity of the human rac(‘. For, 
even fillowin;^ mankind to havn^ dex'emled from a 
sin^do pail', Inn^xua^^o mij^ht not li.r. <* originated i 
till lon;^' after they had jiassed away; and the - 
formation of lan^ua;;'«? may not ha\e taken place, j 
at once, Inil may liav(‘ hei'ii a .^radnal juoeess t 
tcoin^t on for a; 4 ('s. llowexi'r this may he, the | 
facility of spi'ccli is still one ^ra.nd mark of dis- j 
tinction 1i<*tvveen man and tlm hrute : ami the fact 
remains tliat no anthropoid ajM* has c\er raix'd 
hini.-.elf to tin* lewel of articulate; sp(‘akin;,j man. 

'I'Ik; st<u'v of Adam has la'cn a rich snhjcet both 
in literal, nr<! ami art. It was freepmntly tn'ated hy 
tin; medit'xa.l jaunters, ami lornu'd th<‘. material ef 
many mysteries and otlww \ioems. Of move modern 
works, it is enough to mention the splendid (‘ijie; of I 
IVIilton, /Vo'Of//.v(, lleri; Adam and Kve are j 

the arelndypal man and wauuan, sketdied with out- 
lines that can only la* compared forer-nni im]di<‘i1y 
with Michael Aii;,^elo’s two fi("N<oes in the, Sisline 
('hapel, of Adam and of K\*‘ cos.di.y into life. 

Sc(' 'I’ylcr’s Pri.uiitirf CnUun I 1<S71 ) ; > 'arwin's „t 
<>f Man ( 1S71 ) ; Haeckf-d’s Ihahirfi <>j ( traj, 

hy^Hay Lanke-stcr, lS7tJ) ; I'osch. iiacts (Man •, trans. 
IS?!’)); Itaiidissin's SlutHcn znr tJi.' I'ah-aiona- 

t;ry, In'rhfe i lS7i; 7,S) ; Di; ti(iatrt!f:.”cs Thr // t'ina.H St'icien 
( trans. 1871> ) ; I’rofossor Sayce’s editifui of •i-jio Smith’s 
Chaldean Arrc'^/l of C(nrifis (JS<SO); vol. r. ( 1HS2 ) of 
Lunorniant’.s Las Ora/haa dc ri/ls(otrc ifat> h CH/k ; 
Schradcr’.s K'dio.^rhriftm and da-. Alte TtdaiHnl (2(1 
ed. IS'nH; Ku >. tran,;. /oI i. 18M;. . : 8r.y.x s I ot t <»l nv- 
Uon to the i.ifjuc of Laorfuaae (2(1 rd. 1882); an»l 
Eicln-liaV , MiiaiaffS de Critique Uddiifne. { l.' Mi). 

4lhim <U :h>KMKN. ‘in old historical xvriter, 
whose work entitled Confijirnni 

fjHtVCirfar' yives u, history of the arch bishopric 
of Hamhnr; from 788 A.v. to the de.-uh of the 


Archbishop Adalbert in 1072. It has <,n'oat histori- 
cal value; besides notices of ecclesiastical attiiirs, 
it i^ives aeconiits of the northern Slavonic tribes, 
whTcIi the author coJIrcted ilurin^^ a visit to tho 
Danish kiii^ Sveiid-Kstrithson. Adam was ca,n<>n 
and nunfititer seholartnn at Hreinen from lOtiO to 
the time of his death, which took place in lOTm 

Adaill* Aiioliuik (ht.xiii.ios, musical (ioinjmser, 
was horn in Haris on duly *24, ISOd, and du'd in 
iS-'di. He was ]uofcssor of ( 'ompositioii in the Haris 
t'onservatoin* from ISIS, and also contributed coii- 
siderahly to the new spaju'i's. Ills best works are 
his eom’ie operas, anion;^ whii'h tin; ehmf is tlie 
r<)sfi/fon dr 1 .otujjinnnia, juodiiecMl in IS.T), whieh 
still kee]*s the siac(i as a j»oi»ular work. Ho was 
the sneee.-^sor to tin; styl(‘. of H(U(‘ldi('n, Imt the fre- 
(jiieiit triviality of his music marks a staj^i; of the. 
decline of French (‘omie opma to tlie lower level ot 
ojicra houlle. 

\daill. AM,XAM)Klt, Idi. D., WJIS horn near 
Forres, Fl;;in.sliirc, 24th dime 1741. The son of a 
small farnu'r, lu* had to stru,iLr;j:h' throu^^li much 
har(lshij> in flic pnrsnit of Icarnin;,,^; Imt in 17‘>7 
he cann; to J’^dinluir;,;!! I nivi'i'-ity , and in 17<>l ob- 
tained flu; head mast (.Tsh ip of Watson's Ifosintal, 
and ill 1 70S the rectorship of the Hi;^ii Sclnxd. 
This ]>o.;t In* Idled for nearly forty ycais with 
(list in;;uisln;(l ability and sncc(’ss, raising; tin* rejui- 
t at ion of tin* school l)i*y< ml wlial it had c\('r hc<*n 
before. Scott. Horner, e.ml dcIlVcy were amon;^ 
his pupils. In some of hi' forms In* enconnf(*red 
such opposition as i. •lll^ almost tahulous. 

pill i. «ln'd Ji new Latin ;:rammai' (177*2 , 
•n ie I'in.^lish ; hut tin towncoimeil pro- 
hibited him from tcachinc; it. His Ituuiun Anti- 
<iait(t.'< (ijOM was tin* work hidi did most, to 
promote his lejmlatioii, and for many y(*ars was 
the i»csi manna! of the kiim in ('.xistein c. His 
Sannnnnj of (ieotjrofdnf nod Jlisiortf jippt'ared 
ill ITIH, his Clffsstrol Wioqi'Ofdnj in IstHi, and his 
Ijdin I lirtioton';/ an ''hriilunn'iit of a. larger work 
nnhnished at his deat h in iS^'o. ( )tj isth |)<'eem- 
Im'v ISOd In* (li(‘d of apojdexy, his Insf words hein;^' ; 
• Ihit it. crows dark, hoys ; \ (ut tnav ^o. ' 

/IdtIIIK dKAN, a Scolfi.>i) p(ie(('s-, was horn m*ar 
tin'cnock in ITdkand (li(*d in tin* (ilascow ooor- 
!i(ins(» in I Tho, atter a joyh'ss hh*, lirst, as s(*liool- 
mistress, then as hawker. Her Pot ms ll7dl), 
relicious elVusions in tlie 'I'ate and Hrady st_\h;, 
hy no UK'ans siipjiort tin* t'i.iim advama'd for her 
1,0 tin? aullioiship of ‘ T/ieif* 's lun; /aiek ahoot 
the llons(‘,’ whieh, with mueh mon; likelihood, 
is aserilx'd (o .Miekh*. See a hme jutii'le in 
At/iemvnm for*27th danuary 1S77. 

IhU'.KU'V, a (listincuished arehileet, was 
h(.rn at !\irkealdy in 17‘2S. His father, W'illiani 
.Adam ot Mary lunch, I'ife, who died in l74vS, wan 
als(( an architce.t of n i mean n*]Uite. .\ft(*r leaving 
Fdinhur^li \ nismvity, iiohert Adam iU'oee,ede,d 
in n.VI- with < d(’'risHeaii, a French nrchihict. to 
Haly, and iherjcc to ]>alm.ifia,, wlicre Im uiado 
dra.win.es of tin* mins oi Diocletian's jiahicc at 
I a'.itro. On his ivinrn t(» Hritaiii, in 170*2, ho 
'.•is api)oinU‘d archiU'ct to the kiim. in opposi- 
t.cL to tlic ln*avv slyh; of archiliictiip; then 
prevahmt, he imrodneed a taste for li);’hlnesrt 
ami decoration, which, however, Unnlcd U» iho 
extn‘iijc of w»‘a1vm*ss and triviality. In 
1708 he was ('h'cled iin'inlxu' for KinroMs-sliire. 
Ihiririe npxvards td t\vc*nty tix'e years, his practice, 
ill partrnfrsh.p v itli Ids brother dames, was inoio 
ex^uisixc, tlt^iii tJiMi «‘t any other andiitect. In 
D<d the lu'others ('ommenctHl to ]Mihlis]i a series 
of on^n-avin^^s . f their chief dosie^is, which was 
I'oinpleled hy ,a postlinmous third voluino in 
18*2*2. Jtohert <lied in Xmidon dd March 1702, 
and wars buried in AVeHtininsti.'r Abhf?.y. In 
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Edinburgh Jiis principal works aro tho. Kepstcr 
House, St (icHirj^e's Church, and the. University 
buildings, wliich last were eoinideted only in 1SS7 
by the addition of a /graceful dome. Clasgow owes 
its fnfirinary tt> him; and l^ondon, the Adeljdii 
biiihlines (so called after (he two htof/trra) and 
the sc.reefi to the Admiralty. Other works by 
him were Caen wood House, Kedh‘ston Hall, buton 
House, Lansdowne House, v'vc. - His nejdiew, 
the Hijjfht Hon. Wil.i.iAM of Hlair-Adam 

( 17r)l -is;};)), sat in ])ailijiment as a hi*^ from 
1774 till 1811, ami in 181(» w;is a]»]>ointe<l chief- 
commissioner of the Scottish jiiiv court. He 
was father of .JoilN Adam (1770 IStJ.")), An^lo* 
Indian statesman, of .Admiral Sir ClivULKS v\i)A.M 
( 1780-1 85.‘I ), and of Ceneral Sir FnKDKiMrK Adam 
( 1781-18r);0 ; whilst Sir diaries was father of 
V*. LLIAM I^VTincK Adam ( 81 ), for six years 

Lilieral ‘M hip.’aml then ^•o^ernorof Madras for the 
last few months of his life. 

Atlaiirs^ AppliS tin* ]»ojmlar name ;;iven the 
jirojection in the fon‘-part of the neck formed by 
the anterior extremity of th(^ lliyroid cartila;:<‘ of 
th(‘ larynx; so called from the notion that it \\as 
(•ansed by a bit of the forbiddtm fruit whir-h stuck 
in Adam's throat. 'Fhe same name is at))»lied to 
the fruit of a ^’ariely of the lime with a kiml of 
<lepri?ssi<in on the surface, in which the Italian 
peasants s<‘e the mark of Adam's teeth. The name 
is also used for the Forliidden Fruit (<pv. ), 

Atlaiirs a chain of sand shoals :t0 

miles Ion;.', extmidin;^' from a, small i'-kaml oil* the 
Indian <M>ast' to oitc just oil’ Ciwlon. It forms a 
j^reat obstruction to vessels ]»assin;( thron;;h the 
<*hanm‘]. 

Adaiirs P4‘:ik, the narm^ ^ 4 i^'cn by Aloham- 
medans, and aftei them by Kuro|t<';' .»s, to a moun- 
tain summit in the south of Ceyh-n, 7I2t) feet 
hi^h (not, howiocr, tin* id.tjhesi of the jiToupj. 
4’iu? nati\e mune is Samanella. d'hc cone forming;' 
tli(! summit is a iiaktMl mass of uraniie, termiuatiu**- 
in a narrow plalform, in tlu^ middle of ^\hieh i.'. a. 
Iiollow, fiv(‘ f(‘et Ion^,^ havin;^' a rescmblama' t in- 
ereasi'd by human a.neiicy) to a, human footstep. 
Mohamim^dan tiadition makes this the scene of 
Adam's lamiloici*. after 1.'., (‘\])ulsion from Fara- 
diM*; he stood KMIO yiairs on one foot, and Inmce 
llie niark. 'to the Ihnhlbisls the impression is 
the Srt or sacred footmark, left by Ihnhlha 

on his de]>artur(^ from Ueyh‘n : «^*id the Himbis 
recoi^riise Ihiddlia as an a\ at ir of \’is]mu. .Multi- 
tudes ol devoteivs, Ihiddlii'^t, Hindu, and Mobam- 
iiK'dan, \ isit tin- mountain. 

Ad niliailL a term now used to expn'ss any 
substance of extraonlinavy banluess, diietly a 
rlie.tovieal or poetical word, d'he mimt^ was at- 
tached to a supposed stone or mineral, as (o the 
properties of wlindi v;v;;u(* mUions huie prevaikMl. 
It w;ts identiruMl with tin- lodestone im magnet, ami 
was often used as synonymous v. itb it by early 
writers. 'Diis eoiifiision cense i with the 17th 
century, hut (In^ word for a lonp i 'me hail a cur- 
rernw amoTi;Lr scieiililie. A\ ri'i‘rs s a synonym with 
<liamond. The ovi;;inul ef (lie word is the (Jr. 
(afamas, ori^^iinally an adjeciiNe nieaiiin^ ‘invin- 
eihle,’ afterwards use<l rs a name of tlse hardest 
metal, ami also apjiln'd by Tlieojihrasin.s to the 
hardest crystalline e(nn tlum kn(»wni the cnierv- 
atone of Jiaxos. Dr Murray sa>s that the early 
medical Latin waiters ( ipp.ocmtiy exjdainiii;; the 
wmrd from a(/nw(tn\ ‘to tak(5 .a bkin;;; to,’ ‘have 
an attraction for’) took the /fz/nV/ t tuhnnttufcm for 
the lof/esto^ic or ihafimt (an ore of irolf, and thus 
also associate*! with the anci* at metallic sen.se) ; 
and with this confusion the word jiassed into the 
modern lan^;:uafj:es. 

Ailamaiitiiie Spar. Sec Corundum. 


Aclaniawa^ a province, of the African Fubih 
state of Sokoto ((j.v.), has an area about e<iual to 
that of Fn;jfland. In the south arc vast mountain 
^ninji.s, .still almost unexplored, amid which rise 
numerous streams, the most important bein;^' the 
Heiiue (<i.v. ), whicb waters thij entire provima*. 
The }»eo}>le, who profess Mohammedanism, are 
active, iiuliistrious, and intellieout. The chief 
town is Yola ( 1*2, tXK) inhabitants). 

AduillitOS^ a (Inostic sect of Antiiiomiaii tend- 
ency, first beard of in Africa in the 2<1 centurv. 
They soiijzlit, by abstainin;j^ from all induI.Lrences of 
the seiis(‘s, to recall tlie state of iiiiioeeuee men 
were in Indore the fall. 'I'hev therefore n*jeetc<l 
marriaije, ami waml naked. Soim* of tln*ir doctrines 
wer(‘ ill the miildh' a^es adopted hy a branch of the 
l>e<ihards or Ihclhieii of the Free Spirit ; es]>ceially 
in Hohemia and Moravia in the Mill and loth 
centuries. Ziska made war against them, and slew 
i ^reat numbers ; Imt tliey were iito er entirely rooted 
! <»ut. 

AdsilllliaiU (-'oinniba's bio^^raplier, was born 
: about ()‘2o. of the race of Hy-Neill, in that part (»f 
' Lister which now forms the county of Doiie^^al. 

; Kilncatcd at the mom‘e4ic seminary of (.'lonard, in 
1 his ‘2Stli year be joined the Lolumhiiu brotherhood 
of l<ma, i>f w hich, in OTb, he was < hosen abliot, 

! the ninth in succession to his ^>reat kinsman, the 
blunder. In (iSb he paid a visit, to his friimd and 
pn[»il, Aldfrid, kiu),; of .VorlJiiinibria. to jirociire the 
rt'h'ase of some Irish ejiplixe.s: and duiin;; this 
visit, and another one two years laler, he was emi- 
veited to the Homan vit.AVs as to lli»^ hohliii;; of 
h'.aster and the sliape of ‘lie lon^nne I'liose views 
he endeavoured to inculcate in Iona, and also in 
Indand. whiib he twice re\isite.|, in (IJ>2 and (i07 ; 
Imt In failed, at le^st in Iona, and it is saitl that 
niort ili<-ation at the failiiie ean.-ed his death which 
b<‘fell on 2*ld S«.‘pt(*mber 7ti4, the <lay of his transla- 
tion in oil! Irish and Scottish calemlurs. He left 
bchiml him a Latin treatise ‘On tlie Holy IMaces’ 
ol I'.ilestino ami otlirn- countries, diet.'iled, he says, 
hy .Vrculfus, a Frankish bishop, who, rctiiiwain^ 
from a jiilmiiiia.i^e, liad h(‘eii w’re(‘kod on tlie 
Western M|es. It is v.aluahle, as one ol our earliest 
descri[»tions of Hah'stim* ; and three editions of it 
were imldished hetween Hill) ami 17.‘14. 

■ IV.s/fo/, a professed ac(*ount of his visit to heaven 
ami hell, is pr«‘serv('d in au Iri-'h MS, of (lie l*2th 
<*enturv, ami. witli an Fneb'-li tran-'lation. was 
printed in INTO. M hether it really I'V Adam- 

‘ nan is ojien to doubt ; Imt a woik that is la rraiidy 
I Ills, a work of surpassing inlt21*esl, i" the Simrfi 
• f Vz/an/f/U', bis Jafe of Loluml»a. Ahmj^ with 
miracles and i laiiy ‘-tovies t»aipa))lv incn*d\ble, 

; this Iwiok n'veals a eiaait ih‘:d of tlistinet and min- 
: nte matter conetMnin^!^- the remaikable commniiity 
j to which both the author ami Ids hero bebm^od. 

; The .stamlard (Mlition. from an Sth eentuiy codex 

■ »li.s(overed at .Seliatl'liaasim in lv845, is that (‘ilited 
; hy Dr He«nes in 18r)7 for the Haniiatyne Soiuety of 
j lMlinlmrL;h, and tli(‘ Irish .Vrelneoloi.;ieal Society, 

wlii<‘h (witli an Fn;L’lisli trails.) forms tlu' si.xth vol. 
!(I''^74) of Sroitish Jhsfvridits. Nearly all the 
i information to be bml about the early Seoto Irish 
j (’hureh is cMuiitirised in that vi’bime. 

1 A(laillS« CHAKJzbS FifANris, an .American diplo- 
i matist, the son of .John (.^^nimy Adams, was horn 
j in llostnn on the ISth of Anenst 1807. H(* jiassed 

his childhood mostly in St IV.terslmi^c and Lomloii, 
graduated at Harvard, studieil law’, ami ^yas 
a<Imitte<l to the bar in IS*2S. He served for live 
years in the le; 2 i "bit lire of Massachusetts. He 
wa^* nominated at Hiitlalo, in Au<;n.st 1848, for (he 
ollice of viee-j)re.sidont hy the convention of Free- 
: soilei*s. In 1858, and fitrain in 1800, ln» was elected 
j to congress for Ma.ssachu setts. In 1861 he w'as 
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anpointinl minister to Englaml, where he aoqnittcil 
himself Avitli credit in the. dillieult and important 
controversies that arose hetwtnMi Ins »^M)yeriimeiit 
ami (Jreat Ihitain diiriii;,^ the j^r(*at civil war in 
till* rniled States, He resigned this oflice in 1S(>8, 
and was apjuiinted an arhitrator in the Alahama 
claims trilmnal at (Jeneva ( I ST I- 7*2). He puhlished 
the Life auil ITe/’/w of John AJtnntf (10 veds. ISoO 
56). lie <lied November *21, 1SS6. 

Adams* John, a distinguished American states- 
man, tlie secoml ])iesi<h*nt of tlie Hnited States, 
was horn in Hraintrei*, about 10 cunyriijiit irss. in i .s. 
miles irom lloston, in tin? thi'ii i- a Lii*i'““’*'a 

Tirilish colony of iSIassachusetts eoiiii..iii>. 

Hay on the lOth of October ITdo, old style. He 
was the eldest son of dohn Adams, a farmer in com- I 
fort able circumstances, and distinj;uished himself 
at Harvard C’olle.'^e. He at liist intended to 
become a minister, but the orthodox teachings 
of that day ‘drove him from the j»rofession of 
divinity to that of the law. ’ Aft(*r his graduation 
in I7“>b, he was master of a school for three years 
at Worcester, Massa<‘husetts, stmlyin;; law niean- 
xvhile, and was admitted to the bar in IToS. I'or 
the ])ractice of the laNN, he was prt*-eminently 
(jjualil'ied by these natural emlowments a sound 
constitution of body, a e.h'ar and sonorous voice, a 
ready elocution and intrepid coura.^c*, characteristics 
wliich served him in excellent stead in the stormy 
political career which he Avas destined to pass 
through. 

In 1768 Adams removed from I>raintr(*e to 
Hoston - -then a town of al»out 16,000 inhabitants 
- Avhere he soon acipiiri'd ‘more business at the ‘ 
bar tlian any other lawyer in the ]>ro\iuce.’ j 
Soon after his settlement in Hoston, the Attorney- | 
general of the ])rovince (an (dbcer of the crou n ) | 
tendered J im the jaist of Advocate-general in the j 
(.'ourt of Admiralty, an ofl'er uhicli his ardent j 
sympathies with the (toloni>t>, as against tin* 
crown, constrained liini to decline. Important 
questions touching the rights and duties (»f the j 
colonics under tlie i*rown were at this time being 
fvecTy debaleil, and Adams i' credite«l with 
liaving strui Iv the key not<*- <»f the nnolnlion 
Avhich sepa,rat(‘d the colonies from the mother- 
country, by ]irotesting before the governor and 
council in 176.“), against the enforcement of the 
Stam]) Act, and against any right of parliament to 
tax the <*oloiiii‘s Avilhout th<*ir cons(*nt. Although 
one of the most resolute and ]u('»ninent of the 
advocates of the ])oimlar cause, he ajipears never 
to have countcnancei^ or encouraged those violent 
excesses of the colonists uhieh ended in coerciAe 
measures on the ]»art of toe croAvn ; ami Avhen, in 
March 1776, some, soldiers slatione<l in Hoston lireii 
on a mob and killed scA'eral persons, his .sense ))f 
duty induced him to imperil his j»o])ulai ity Jiy act- , 
ing as counsel for the soldims, aa Iio AMu-e tried for | 
murder. Jn the same yi'ai the p(*o])h of Hoston 
elected him a member of tbe gt.-neral court (the 
legislature); hut his health fiiiling, be AvilhdrcAA 
from public life, and removed Ins ri 'M1« m i*, in 1771. 
to Hraintree. Meainvliile lie v. a- choseu oi,^ * • 
the five delegates from jM.-'.^sa.* hi • tt.-* t< ii. 
Continental Congiess, Avhi( ! net I’Jiihulelphia i 
in Seiitember 1774. ' 

Here he found a fit arena for the ex »ciM? of tho.*ie 
great talents, both for hnsiness and -diate, which 
nltimately raiseil him to the leade hip that 
body. He i>ropo*jed and s.. nred tbe election of 
Cleorge V a.diingtoa a- comm i,mloi-in-c|iiel of ibe 
ronnaenta] Army; be carried ^May 1776) a res<)]u- 
tion that tbe coh nies should assume the duty of 
self-goveruiueiit ; and .u tie. 7th of dune seconded 
a nioti»‘Ji made hy Hiciiard Heiiry Lee, of Virginia, 
that eolonie.s ‘are and ol right orght to he 

free end independent states.’ Tito sui-pori on th (3 


lloor of congress of this motion and of the ‘ Declar- 
ation of Indeiiemlence ’ Avhich folloAved, devolved 
mainlv upon Adams, who, in the face of a sturdy 
opposition, acquitted himself with sucli ability a.H 
to lead .Jell’erson to style him ‘Tlie Colossus of 
that, debate. * 

The ])nl)lic duties Avhich dcvolveil njum Adams 
after the ])assing of the Declaration or Inde})end- 
enee in eoiigress are reported as .something enor- 
mous. He was ap])ointed presiilent of the Hoard 
of War, and a member of iijiwards of ninety 
committees, of twenty-live of wliieh ho was chair- 
man. He reeonls that he was kept eonstaiitly at 
work from four o'eloek in the morning until ten 
at night. AfU'i* months of tliese. incessant labours, 
he Avas granteil a long vacation in the winter of 
1776 7, ami finally retired from congress in Novem* 
her of the latter year. He Avas, hoAvi^ver, imme- 
' diately a]»i»ointed a eonnnissioner at the court of 
Kraiiee, from Avhieh he retiirneil in 1776, and took 
part in a convention to fr;ime a eonstitution for 
till* state of Massachusetts. hi Novem her he 
again emharkiMl for Kiirojie, armed A\ith jioAvers 
from congress to negotiate a treaty of iieaee and 
eommeree Avith Hie mother-eoiiiit rv ( an itli which the 
colonies AVere, still at Avar); luit tlu; ohje^H of his 
mission hecoining kiioAvn at I'aris, the jealousy of 
the Freiu“li ministry Avas aroused, ami through 
I tlieir inthieneo his po Avers were revoked. He next 
' visited Am tt*r<lam, in an endeavour to interest. 
I Diileli capitalists in the* cause of his country ; and 
ill .laiiuary I7SI In* aa'us ;Mnhorise<I to I'epresenl the 
colonies at tin* eenrt ot Holland. Meanwhile a 
ncAV eoinmissioii, eonsi'^iing of Adams and four 
(‘oadjntoi^, had hei'n .‘ippoinled by the American 
congress to settliN tin*, torms of jM'.iee betA\eeii the 
rnited States and llie motiier (*»»\intiy, and on the 
.*M of Sejitemhcr I7Sd tlie I real \ was signed. In 
I7H,') .A<laiiis was ap]>ointe<l minister to I’ugland, 
a jiosition Avliieh he held until be was re<*alled, 
at liis oAvn request, In 17SS. While in J.ondon, 
lit* published Ids Ih f nre of the ^ 'oust it ntiau (turf 
Vovt rnno’nt of the vol". 1787). 

j In 1789 In* )>eeanic vi e iiresident of the bniteil 
! States (.Jeneral Wasbinglmi being iii.i iignrated 
: president. Wasbinglon atid .\daiMs wen* le eleeien 
: III 1762; and ai tin* close of iin*ir administra- 
j tion in 176(), Adams av is chosen pr(‘sident liy 
tin* h’ed era lists I'bomas .bdleison, Hn* n'pnblican 
! <'am]idate for the pi csid<*nc* , becoming vire-jiresi- 
! dent. An adiiiiiiistrat ion cbic'llA' noted for tierce 
ili.'-seiisions among the lea(h*is (*f tin* l*'ed(‘ral party, 
esjiecially for a liilter liosiilily bet”, • en Adailis 
and Alexainb*!’ HRinilton, Avas foll^wa^d by tbe 
j defeat of Adams (avIio bad become a candidate 
I for re election ) in bst)(), ami tin* election of 
j fJellcr.S' »i and Aaron Hnrr, tbe democrat ie- eainli- 
I dates, a.- president and vii (‘-president. (Muigrined 
at Ills defeat, and bartlened Avith a sen.se of wlial he 
deemed his uinh .M ived nnnopnlaiity among tlie 
nn* to hers of his oavii iiartA , Air Adams iioAV retired 
to his home ;;t t^iiiicy, ‘ Massachusetts, where he 
liassed t!ie r(*main(b*r uf bis life, in comparative 
•b.-.enrily. He died dnl\ 1, J82(J. 

8cc orku of Juh n A Jains, edited by his grandson, C. K. 
Adaiii.s ( 10 voIm. ] ; Jjifmtf Jofm Adtiins, hy J Q 

Adams and F. Atlams (2 vots. 1871); John Adaint 
(A^^vnean Htate.smuii Scries), by John '1'. Mome, jun, 

Aflnm.S* John (’oT discoverer, simultane- 
ously with l.(*ven i( r, of the phirnd Neptune. Ava8 Imniii 
near Haiineeston in (’oriiAvall, 1816. He avus sent 
ill 18J6 to St flolii- s ( College, (.’amhridge, Avhere, in 
184J, he altained the honour of senior wrangler, 
and became < mathenmtioal tutor. Soon after 
taking hiH degr'-e, he undertook to find out the 
cau.se of the irn3gu]arities in the motion of tJramifii, 
aiiticqiating, indeed, his oAvn and Leverriers dis« 
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covery — that they are «Uie to tlie iiinueiiec of a 
theii uiiknow’ii planet. Leverrier did not commence 
Ins researclies till the summer of 1845 ; hut on the 
10th of Novemher jiuhlished the results of his 
calculations, assi«^min‘^ to the unknown planet 
almost the saim* place as Adams had done in a 
paper which he left >vith the Astronomer Iloyal at 
Greenwh'h Observatory in the previous October, 
but which he neglected to ])uhlish. Leverrier thus 
ac<juired a larger share in the honour of the dis- 
C‘ovory ; hut the merit of Adams is not less, and the 
council of the Iloyal Astronomical Society awarded 
equal honours to both in 1848. Neiltunc was 
aetually observed, near the jdace assi^^ned, by dalle 
at Berlin in Sept(‘mlM?r 1840. In 1858 Adams was 
ai»i»ointcd to the chair of mathematics in St 
Ai» Ifews, which, however, lie vacated within a few 
fno» ths, on heinj^^ nominated to the Lowndean Pro- 
fessorship of Astronomy, (.•amhrid^e. He luis made 
imjjortant rcsearch(‘s as to the secular ace(‘,leration 
of the moon s mean motion, ami on the theory of 
the Novemlxu- meteors. 

.foiiN (,)riNCV, ail American statesman, 
the son of President Jolm Adams, ami himself the 
sixth president of the Tnited Cui.yritjht isfw. m u.s. 
States, was horn in tln^ jiarish of i.y j. b. Li’n.iucott 
Nortli Braintrt‘(! (now (Quincy), in ('.•mpany. 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, July 11, 1707. 
AVlieii (ileven yesirs (dd, Ik* aeeompanie<l his 
father on a <li[domati(t journey to l*aris, and at 
tin* a^K* of fourt(‘ea became juivate secretary to 
Francis Dana, the envoy from tlie Fnited States 
to St Peter^hur}J:. He was secretary to the com- 
mission which iiej^oliated the tn'aty of peace 
het\vt‘eii the, colonies and tlie mother-country ; Init 
when, ill 1785, hi^ father received tlie apjioiiit- 
meiit of minister to tlie court of St James's, 
Adams returue<l to Ameiica, and entm-ed tie* junior 
class of Harvanl < (dle^i*. He graduated in 1787, 
stmlied law, ami was admittt‘d to thii bar in 175>0. 
In 1794 he reecived from President \Vashingt<m 
tin*- at>pointment. of miiri>ter resident at the 
Ha;.^ue ; was aftcu wards scut to the court of 
St James's ; was nominatod by \Vashiiij;lon as 
miiiister to Portugal; and ou the accession of the 
elder Adams j > the iire Joency, was appointed 
minister to Prussia. In 180*2 lie was chosen state 
senator h\ the iM'deralists oi Us ilislriet, and in 
180J w^•l,s eleetc<l lo the I’nited States senate fnmi 
Massaclnisctt.'-. Here he Luadnally rosif into a jiosi- 
ti<ni <d’ intlueiice, thou^di often je<»i)ardisiiig his 
liopiilarity with his own party by actiiij' ^' ith the 
opposition. 

^ In IH(H) he boldly denounced in the senate the 
ri«^hl claimed by the British ^ovciiimoiit of scan li- 
iii;^ and contiscalin;^^ the ea]>;oes of neutral vessels 
bound for countries with wliieh the British were at 
'War, and introduced resolution.s (whi< h were sup- 
ported by the repuhlicaiis) requestin;^ the [iresident 
to demand t he restoration of property > * eoiiliscaleil. 
This position Ihoroip^hly aiienalevl Adams frotu 
the Federal jiarty, and the Massu' h isetts le^ishi- 
ture expressitm its disappi )val ot his course by 
prematurely eleetin*' his successor, lie promptly 
resi;,^rie<l his seat in the senate. In 1809 he was 
appointed minister to St Petersburg b> President 
Madison ; in 1814, was ehosci. a momher of a com- 
mission to negotiaiti a treaty of peace hetw'een 
(treat Britain and the United States, and in the 
following year became m’uislcr at the court of St 
James’s, where ho remained niuil In w as recalled in 
1817 to assume the duties '>f secret .y of state under 
President Monroe. In the latter eapaci%^ he nego- 
tiated with Spain a lixaty foi the acquisition of 
Florida hv tho United States, ;md for the .jcttle- 
inent of the Avestern bonmlary of Louisiana : and it 
w claimed tliat to him belongs tlie paternity of that 
policy wJiicli denies tho right of intcrforcutip by 


European gov(?rniiients in the adairs (»f th(* Ameri- 
can continents, familiarly known as ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine.’ 

On the close of Monroe's administration in IK‘25, 
.Ailaiiis was elected president by the House of 
llepreseiitativ(‘s - no election having been made hv 
the people. An uneventful administration folluwx*<t. 
Failing of an idection for a second l(*rm, lie retireil 
to his home at (^^uincy, depressed, nnhaiq»y, and 
poor in purse. In IS.'io he was elected by ilie 
National Bepiiblican (afteiwvards tlic AVhig) party 
to the lower house of congress, where he became 
particularly not(‘d as a promoter of the growing 
anti-slavery sentiments of the Northern States; 
was (*ver ready to rh'fend tin* abstract right of peti- 
tion, and siihjeeieil himself to severe reproaches ]»y 
con.stantly laying hefoio the house Hoods of peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery, (hie of the 
ablest (»f the old school of statesimm, ho w’as re- 
lurneil to each sms-essive congn s-- until his death, 
whhdi occurred in tin* Speaker's room of the House 
of llej)re>entatives, February 23, 1818. 

His Memnu'.'iy c(>iiij)ii>iii^ portions of his diary from 1705 
to 1848, wt*re edited and ]»ublished U his .son, Charles 
F. Adams, in 12 vtds. See Juki} Qitinc// Aflmns ( American 
Statesmen Series), by .lohn '1'. Morse (1 vol. l*Jmo, 1882). 

Adams, ^AMUKb, American statesman, was 
horn at Boston. U.S., September 27, 1722, and 
graduate<l at Harvard. He wa.s destined for the 
( ’ongrogatioiialist ministry, hut by his father’s mis- 
fortunes was obliged to engage in business, which 
he present Iv exchanged for a collectorsliip of taxes. 
He disjd ayed on all occasions an unllinching zeal 
for popular rights, and iu 1705 was ehxted by the 
patriotic party a member of tbe Mas'-.a<*busetts 
legi.slature. He played a prominent part as th‘i»uty 
of his native slate iu the Pliiladeljdiia congress, 
ami signed the D(‘elaration of Iiidependenee ( 1770). 
He took an active share in framing the constitution 
of Ma.<.sachusetts, and was for several years presi- 
dent of its senate. He Indd the olUee of its Ueu- 
teiiant govi'vimr from ITHq to 1794, and of governor 
from tliat time till 1797. He then retire(l >rom 
public life, and died at Boston, October 2, 1802, 
poor a.s Ik‘ bad lived. Adams was somewhat 
mirrow-mindtd and bigoted, both in religion and 
politics. Ho wa^' prejmiie(‘d against Wasliingtmi, 
whose conduct of the war his ignorance of military 
matters led him to think weak and dilatory. In 
I77t) he anliei))ated Napoleon by a]i]>lying the 
term, ‘a nation of shopkeeper'',' to the English. 
See his Life, hv AVells vol.-. Bo.'>t. 1805), ami 
Mor.se (Bo.st. !884). 

Adams* Thoma.s, a notable Furitan preacher, 
<)f whose jiersomil lii'^tory ft*w' det.'iils are precisely 
known, F'rom 1012 till about 1053 he held eliarges 
in Jiedfordsliire, Buekingliain, ainl London, rlis 
most notable works are liis sermons ami his coni- 
mentary on 2d Peter. Soutliev called him ‘ the 
prose Shakespeare of Piuitan theologian.s.’ 

Adams* AVit.li.vm, an English m'uigator, who 
was horn in 1575 at ( lillingliam, near C’hathain, 
and who from 1000 till his death in 1020 wa.s 
resident in Ja])an, wheie he was ‘in such favour 
w'illi two emperors as never was any ('hri.stian iu 
those parts of the world.’ See Ins Letters in vol. i. 
of Purchaa hia Pilgriuu's ; also the Diary of lliehard 
(Jocks (Hakluyt Sue. 1883). 

Adams* AVili.IAM, was horn in 1814, and died 
ill 1848 at BvUiehiirch in the Jsle of Wight, having 
been an tlxfovd tutor and clergyman (1837-42). 
He was aath«>r ot 77o* ShatJoir of the Cross and 
three other heautifni ‘ Sacred Allegories,’ as also of 
The Chern/ &c. 

Adana* province in the SPJ. of Asia Minor, 
ilerivTs its name from its chief city Adana, con- 
taining 30, (XX) inhabitants. The eity, on the 
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Sihun, liO miles from the >ea., eommaiHls the ]»as.s of 
tlic Taurus Mountains, and earries on a eonsider- 
able trade between Sjria and Asia Minor. 

Adaiison* a celebrated French bot- 

anist, l)oni at Ai\, A ja il 7, 17*27. Jle soon left the 
clerical profession, for wliicli he was educated, jind 
devoleti himself to th(‘ study of natural history. 
In his early career, he <‘iitertaiiied the ambition 
of superseding- the lanna'an system l>y a clearer 
and more comi»rehen''ive imUhod of arran< 4 »‘nient. 
When about ‘21 years <dd, he wiait to Seneujal in 
Africa, and slaved tlaue li\e years, afterwards 
returning- to France with a laruc colha-tion of 
Kpecimeus in natural history. Hi*. ]»nblished, in 
17«“»7, his Uistoin' Sutnnllr. tin Snu'i/af, and, 
in I70.’h his FidiuJh'.'t drs in which he 

endeavoured to idve a new form to lioiany, tin* 
ehissilication 1)eiii;.j; ha>etl on the similarity of the 
se\ eral oruans of the plants; hut in* could not ]ne- 
vail a^^aiiist the csiahlishetl l.inmean system. His 
next innieriakini;- was nolliiim less thajj a com]»lete 
encveloj)a*dia ; hut his Ixdd jdaii, towards wliich he 
ha<l completed o\c*r 100 volumes of manuscript, 
recciM*d little ,'>iil)staJitial encourai^ement. Dur- 
iii^^ the He\-olution In* fell into .uic'at p<)V('rty ; 
afterwards he recei\(‘d a j»ensinn, and until the 
time of his deatli, .Viiuoi^t .‘1, In* ns as eai ne.stly 

devoted to the ])ros<*enl ion of his plan. He )>nl) 
lished also nnmenjus mojio^nraphs on plants ;iinl j 
animals. 

Adaiisoiiia. Sei; I}a( )oa d. 

Adaptation, a, term n|»pli(*d in the tin*<)rv «>/ 
evoliilion to the process hy N\lji<‘h myanisms an* 
adjust'd to (he eonditions of their life. ( Mian;^*’- 
in the eonditions (*lV<*et ]>as>-i\t* nnMlili<*:itiniis of tin* 
|tlanl or animal, wliile \arietions nilhin the origan 
isin an? Apressc*!! in aidivc* adjustment t(» tin* 
outer worid. 'I'liese ]>ro,Liressive modilieatious an* 
preserved and inereased )»y inherit;! net* thr«»n^di .a 
.series of ‘ 4 ein*rations, ;ind furthei’ d<'\ clopetl, a<M'md 
in;^' to Darwin, hy mitural seh*e(ion. 'I’In* perf«*et‘‘d 
result of adaptation is a lib* in harnnmy with tin* 
envfl-onment. Si'e DtitwiNi^v.. I’hN\ lia>NMKNT, 
EvoiA’TlON, VaUIA’I ION. 

Adda, Ha* I .at. a I'iv!*!* of l.omhardv, 

rising ill the iJha'iian Alps. It llou.s lhnm.i;h the 
Lake of (’onio, liava'ises tin* plain of I.omharil) , 
and p;is>ing Lodi, falls inlo tin? Fo alM)ul 8 miles 
above L’reinomi, aftei- a eours<* of ]S() miles. 

Adder, «'i common Fnglish nann* of the ViiM*r 
(q.v. ), but also often moi'i; ^agm•ly used for poi.son- 
on.s .serpents of the* family \'iperi<la*. A v(*ry 
venomous seipeiit of New South \V;iles (.dcn//- 
thufiia tin't(n') is -onit*tim(*.s <alle*!l the lh<tth or 
lUiuk Aihlcr. In North ,\m<*ric;i vaiio!is harmless 
seri)euts an; loc.'illy misenHeil addors. 'I'lio uord ' 
Avas iuvdrc in Anglo S;iAon ; the pres«*nt form aro.se 
through mistaking e nwf{{i_r for <nt udd r, 

AddlsrOllllHS a ]thiee in Siirroy, near (ho\don. 

A mansion heie was, in lSl‘2, < nMvert<*<l hy tin- Fa-'t 
India Fompjvny into a college \-,v Hii?i* emU*ts, lc:t , 
sold in ISOl. 

Addison. JOSKI'U, w:." h' rn >n tli*? Jst 
May 1(»7‘2. He AwistJie (•:<’ i ,i l.aiicelot, 

Addison, then recAo. of Mii.^on, i i W ilt,>i>iie, 
and afterwards dean of laelilield. nd of J.-uj**, 
his wife, .kuighter of Dr Na'lia;.,-! (hiFtoii.’ 
Ho was e<]ncatul at Ameshurv, at n* grammar- 
scho(»l in Lieldicld, and aft* . wards ai i he ( 'hart<*r- 
house, fre n uhn*h if; ids sixi ailli year, In; pa'..-^(‘d 
to \h»-oi. Uollege, <F\ionl. Having obtained a 
demy*;hip at .'dr;gd;tlen, lie proceeded to his 
Masiers h gioe in i> iiuil in the Stirne year 
hf‘gan jes literary or with a po<*t.icai mldreis to 
Ihyd.-n. Next .. ar apjiear**.' )ii> Arro, of the 
<rreatr.U KngUah Pwis, ami a liaiislalion of the 


fourth book of the with an Essay on that 

pomn. Throngli Dryden, ho became acuuainted 
with Jac(d) Tonsori, (lie ])nhlisher, and ])y Iiim Avn-s 
introduced to Hilaries Montague and Somers, at 
who.se .sugge.stion, prohahly, lie wrote; in 10t)5 itis 
c«uuplinn*nlary Address tft 11 lii l()97 

he Avas (‘h*cte<l })rohatioiiary felloAv of his college, 
and Avon Id in the regular ecnirse have been obliged 
to fakeonb‘rs, lia<l not Montagne, who Avisbed Jiim 
to enter jH»litical life, nn*vailed on the presbleut 
not to iu.-^ist oil the fiillilmeut of this condition. 
Tlirougli tin* intliienci* of .Mimtagiie, In; obtainefl in 
1099 a pension from the crown of .t'dOO, for the 
pnrp»)se of fiihirging his eNperieiice hy continental 
lrav<‘l. Ih; spent four ve.iis in France, Italy, 
Austria, Hermany, ainl 'Holl.iiid, fluring Avhiedi 
pt*riod lie Avrote hi.s Ltiirr to f.i)rti I/(dt/(ij\ and 
iiiaih* no(f*s for his luntnrLs on Sr rend Parts of 
Jttd]!, and his lUaloijdr on Mr<fals, IJf* returned to 
Knglainl in tin* nulnmii ol 17hd. Hischiel jiatnni, 
llalihix, li;i\ ing been remoM'd hy t^Mi(;eii .\nne, oil 
hf*r aceossioM, from the Fii\y ( ‘ouiu'il, In; was now 
without hope f>f polilii-.il ;i,d\ ancenieiit , ami was 
;ippan*nHy refluced tfi a si.itf* .‘ippntachiiig ]n)veriy, 
wln*n In* w;is invited hy tin* ministry, af'ting on the 
aflvict* of Halifax, to coiniin'inorati? in vi'ise the 
\ irtory of JllcMhoim. d'his was tin? origin of The 
f '(finjta/tfn, writlf ii in J7(H, iu return ff)r w hifh he 
rcci‘ivi‘ii a cf>nimissiom*i -diiif of appt.'al in Fwis*?. 

In •«<; was proiiiol«‘d to h<* innh'r .si'cn*tai*y 

of stfite, lirst to Sir (.'liailfs IL-flgcs. and, ;ifl(‘r his 
reiimval, to tin Ivirl f)f Siiinlei laml, \\ hilt* ;iel ing 
iji (his c;ipaeity , iu* |u-< ■rincc'd Ids Operu. llusamotid^ 

I A\hicli wn-i pt‘i f*>t me«l, .’<n( wiihont much siicee-'S, in 
! Ajuil 17<H). In I7h7 In* attf'inlcfl l.onl Halihix to 
i the cfuirt f»f ILiinAor, wldther tlie Ul |ei’ a\ a*^ soiit 
j to c;irr\ (In' Act f<»r Hn* Xaluniiisation f>f the 
! I'.h'etn-ss Sop)ii;i.. W lien tin* llirl ot Suinlei Kind 
w;is renl.iecti ifi I7('S hy Lortl 1 )ar( imuil li, Atl iison 
foinnl himself witlnmt emj>io\ nn'iit , but In* w;is 
, almost al oiiet* appointetl h\ Lord \\ )i;u(fm, avIio ;it 
I that tinn* heeann* hud lioiit mu ii i of Iieliiiid, to 
i tin* pffst of socieliirv. In this i.‘ai‘ he was also 
! elect f*fl iiK'Hiher of jiiirli.tnifut Idr Lfi-l w ilhi**!, ami 
I on that (*h‘etion ln'ijig in*. ;! liilaif'tl, 'x.is rho.^en tf> 
j repicsent .Malnn- >lmiy . ^V!lile In* w ms sf?cre{ aiy in 
i lrel;iml, he ff»rnn‘fl a warm fi if*ndshij> ;\ilh Swift, 
j wilt) fretjiienl 1\' men I ions him wjih alh-elion in iiis 
I ,/o/fcm / to Shlta, ainl r»gii‘ls tin* esirangemont 
j Avhieh ;iltfrwards gif'W nj* iji eons(‘i|nmee fif their 
parly tliH’cnuief's. He alstf eontrihutcfl lrirg(*Iy to 
tin; Toth i\ Avliieh had heon start»‘fl lo' his friend 
Sl(*ele in 1709; 41 t»apers lieing Avlnill\ i»y Afhlison, 
and ,4-1: h\ him and Steele c.on]f»inlly. riie \N big 
ndiiistry fidl in tin* autumn f>f 1710, and Afhlison 
hatl to \acate Ids ;ij>pf>inLm(*iit, I hough he A\*as 
allowed to kf*ep„ appan-utly through Swift's 
iulhi-.nce, the kt'eper.shi j> of tin* ifaroifls in Jiorm- 
inghiim s 4'f)Wf*r, ;• pkict; wfirth jCKM) a year, lii 
March 1711 Avas ffiumlfsl the S/i<'r(<dai\ *274 imni* 
Ik* IS of whif*h, njiiin*l\ tlmse sigm*fl Avith one of the 
leiiers H Liu, were tin* wtuk of Adilistm. 

His fortuin* was t.viw ,-o muf*h aiigiin*AiU‘d, that 
■ u 1711 he Avas ena!>li‘fl to ]uircliase ffu ,t‘ 10,090 tlio 
' nf fijllffM, Hear Kughy. While he was on 

Ins trav<*ls. In* had wriltf*n Ituir nets f>f his tragOfly, 
( n/o, which hi.-. |M»iilleal fricinis, j>(*rc(*iA ing that it 
w'fMiId hc^ valuaiih* hir jiarty juirposes, persuaded 
him in 17L‘) tfi ^mir^h hu* the stjige. It \va.s acte»l 
on the 14th f>f .April Hid and in lainsefjuonce of tlie 
vehement j*.irt a - spirit fU Hie times, anms<;d such 
onthii-iasm, that it !:‘’]d ilie stage f<»r thirty-live 
tin* 'rre.'ity of Ftif'clit was signed, 
Addi.M)n, in jufunotion of \\ liig interests, attacked 
itseommerf j;., jM.lhy in a pamphlet called The Lata 
Jr/fd and * ^imrahini (f Count Tariff. Tiie.se party 
Heryices gaA e him great ( onsideration Avith the 
W hi^s, and on the death of t^ueeii Anno in August 
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J7J4, lie was named secretary to tlie lord- justices ■ 
appointed provisionally to adniinist<‘r allairs. AftiT 
ll»c accession of (Jeor^<! J., lie l>ccaine onct* more ! 
chief sccrclary for Ireland under tJic* ICarl of 
Sunderland as lord licaitenant, hol<linj^ 1 li(‘ appoint 
mout till August 1 7 IT). Jn tliis ye.ir, a suspicion ; 
that he was tlie author of TicdvclTs translation of 1 
the lirst hook of the .//on/, hrou;^ht him into ' 
CMillision witli Pope, wlio afterwards satirised him , 
in thc! famous eliara<‘tor of Adieus, deelaMii;^, in 
all luohahilitv fals<‘ly, that he liad actually sent I 
the verses to Aildison himself, lie also wrote lii.'^ : 
comedy of Thr. J >rnuino'r^ Ns hieh was acted witlioul ’ 
success at Drury Lane; and, in order to reiMuieih* 

! tin; nali<ui to tlie aeeessioii of tin*. llous<M»f Ihuns > 

j wiek, at the iiisti.i^alion of the ^o\erniuent he i 

stiv ted lli<* Fn whicli w;ls eoiilimied from . 

I Deecunher ‘J.*!, ITlo, to. June 9, 17H). Me was so<ni i 
I aftt'rwanls made one of the eommissioners for i 
j trade ami colonies, ;iml in Au; 4 iist 1719, married ! 
I (’harh»tt(% (’ountess <if ^^’arwi<•k. A rejiort, in .all 
j prohahility unfounde(l, as it is im*onsist<‘nt with tlie 
mention of the Countess in Addison's will, sa\s 
that the mania;^e was an unhajtpy one. Jn April j 
1717 lie was ap]»ointiMl seeretarv of state, Imt i 

I resi^.'ned Ids nost, owiii^i to his failiii;^ Jiealth. in ■ 

March 171S. Almost his Iasi literaiy umlertaUinL: i 
w’as unfortuiiat<dy a paper war, on the Mihjeri ; 
of tho Peeja^c Pill ol 1719, witli his old friend , 
Steele, wIjom' attack on the hill in a Mrie> of j 
pa,niphl(‘ts enlled ihe. Flrhiinn^ was aii'^wered h> ; 
Addison in llie C/,/ WIuij. He wa^- •iifleiin;;' ,*il j 
(he time from asthina; dropsy soon aft-cr siija'i- 
vened ; and he died at Ilollaad ILm^*, on the , 
17th ot .liine 1719, at tlie a;;e of 17. : 

.\<ldisoii's litiM'.'nv -eiiiiis must Im' judged from j 
dill’erent jMnnl.- ot \ iew'. Asa po<l, liis eapaeilv 
is very nnx’erate. Tin' [irofessi's t<» he 

no mori* than an u.nuhniied rt‘eital in \ei>e of 
Mai Ihoron lull's exploits; is written with 

e:roal (*le}j:am’e and correetnes>, hut is w;)nlin;j: In 
dramatic spirit; tlie /.♦■///■>• /o / mv/ //o///h.i- l»a^ 
many line verses, par! ieularly in the ;lpo^t^^phe to 
liiherty. .\s a li[;Iit essayist he Inn no <Mpial, ami 
scaiecly a second, in I ji^^lish lileraluvc. It wa^> his 
ohjcci to form a sonml pnMif taste, ami to r(‘eo\er 
! the nation fnmi (he flistiacied inlell'*etnal st.ile 
j intowhiidiit had fallen after tiu' Ilc'-i oration, h\ 

I prc-'crvin^ the moialily of the Pin itans w ithout their 
; fanaticism, and the clco-inee of the eonrl without 
j il-s lieiuit iniisness, 'i'lie nohle monument of his 
j success ix the Siiccfufor, a paper in which thc : 
j foumlalious of all th.at is soinui and healthy in : 
i inodeni Kii^iish thou; 4 lit may remlily he traced, | 
As ail ‘ahstraei and hrief cliroiiielc ’ of the man- | 
ners of the time, it is iin*ompara.hU\ ami tlie ' 
name ol Sir d** (’ovialey alone is a''-»oeiated < 

witli one of those \M cations uldcli an* instim tivcly : 
j selected as cliarm'tcrisiic of the P.n^lisli «;enius i 
1 ami laii'Jtuac;('. Addison's eiiiieisui ilocs not aim 
at heiuj.; tnofouml ; l>ul iii its sol.riet;. and ^o<hI 
sense, it atVonh'd precisely tlu ainiimte which ihc 
a^e reijiiired a;j!aiiist tin' i‘\tiaa. vinl conceits ami 
false wit which lia<l fotiiid fa,\ oui with the I7tli 
century. 'The praise <'f his pniso st\le has heen 
w ritten hy .lolin.soii, and it is imt o.xa^; 4 «'taied ; his 
manner rellects the ]»e(iiliar cliaract<'r of his 
humour, a sirifjfular }.;race and hicediiig heinjr 
conveyed in sentences full of .snhtie irony, w hioh are 
balanced without beinji: orn.al, a ' ‘ ihon^di con 
strueted with ai>paren( sim}Mi<'il> iletv inochanical 
imitation. See the Lif , i>y faicy Aikin (ISd.’J), 
and Macaulay s review of \i • also f'oiirt hope's 
AdiftsoH ( 1884). 

A<l<1isoil« Thomas, phvician, was born near 
New'castle in 179.‘k and ^radiiateti in medicine at 
Edinburgh in 1815. lie settled in Tiomlon, and in 
1837 became ])hysician to (Joy's Hospital, %lierc 
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lie was almo.st eijually eminent as investi;.jator ami i 
as clinical lecturer. His chief rcM*areIa‘s were on 
pmaimoriia, j)hthisis, and especially on tlm Snpr.i- 
renal Capsules ((j.v. jaiid the somewhat rare disease 
of thoM* moans since, known as Addison's Dlsmsr. 
'Die <li.M‘ovorv of this disease, was a piece (»f souml 
orioin.'il work, tlioiioh of no ^reat practical import' 
aiK'c. He also wrote on ]»oisons, on the disor<h*rs 
of femah-s, and, with Dr Prioht, Fh'no’nis of Ihe. '• 
Vi'oi'hre of Alrdirine (\ol. i. 1S.‘19). He (lie<l ‘29lli i 
June J.S90. I 

AdtUsoii's Disease. See Si puahknal ' 

srm.s. i 

Allllorsed. or Addossk, .a heraldic term signi | 

fyin- turned har k t(» har k. 

Atldrc'SS. Pol: Ms t)K. 'I'lm following are (lie 
<‘oireet «-<*n.‘iiionii)Us niodi‘> of ad<lres>ing and hr.*oiij- 
iiiiig letters to jier.'ons of title or holding ollices ; 

A iiifnissadoi\ /y/vVf.v//— Ad(ln’.''S : ‘His Kxctllijicy [in 
<*tlier respects .-locn-dini^ to liis rank], H.H.M.’s 
Aniha>sad<>r ami Plcihjtotonl iary.’ ‘Sir,’ ‘My 

Lord,’ nceordiiig to lank. Jkfer piTSoiially to as 
‘ Vour K\cellt ri(;v.’ An Ajn))a.s.*:ai]oi ‘s wife, when 
resident al<n»ad. is s<»inetiiiies, hut nut wry correctly, ' 
(k'sij^iiatcd ‘ \'our K.xcelli-ncy.’ ; 

A rrJthi'<hojt ‘Ills (Jnu'e ihe Lord Archbishop of i 

lirgm : ‘My Lord .Vrclihisljoj>.’ Jhfer to as ‘ Vi*ur ' 
< Jracc.’ In hjinial dociinients flu* Arclilusliop (.f Cnnter- 
hiiry is addressed as ‘'Ihe 3Inst Jlevtrenrl Palher in 
(iod, Ldwaol White, by hivine Ihovideiira' Jjord .\rch- 
hishop of l'aiiter)e;ry, I’riniatt! of all Kngland and 
Metropolii m ; ' the Aiclihisliop (/t ^'ork as ‘ Thc .Mo-.t 
1‘everund Fatlii r in (omI. iVilliain, by J^ivine pennis- > 
.sioii L*)r<l Archhislmp of A’rirk, rriniatr of Kiii,dtind 
and Metro].<dit:oi,* Ihit an Irish Arehhi.-Iiop ajuiointed 
since iSiiS n: nily ‘1’hc Most Peveieml the Aulibisliop 
of — MiiJess In; Inippen to bo a teni[>oraI poor, in i 
W'hi> h ca.-'r* he is ' 'I’he Ki^ht Hoii. ami Mo^t Kev.' I 

Arehiiao-oii ‘ 'I’h* Vi-nerahle the Aielideacuu of 

i’eein r ‘ \’»'iicrah]e Sir-.’ ; 

Hot ;> ‘'Hit.' Ki^ht lion. Lord — or ‘ "^riie l.trrd .’ | 

lUid'i : ‘ My Lord.’ Itefer to as ‘ \'our Lorrlship.’ j 

lidnifi's InuK'httr If unmarried, ‘ 'I’lic Hon. | L’hrisLian j 
naim* ami surname]. If married. ‘'Die lL»n. •Mrs’ 

I Ibn-'baud’s smnaiin-j. I’xgin; ‘ .M.idam.’ If married 
ton Laroiiet or Kmght, ‘Tim H-ii. Latl;> ' j husbamr,s ! 
MiijiaiiK' j. l»e;iiii ; * My Lady.' If the wife (J a peer, ! 
or iJie srm of a Jluke or Mar<jUe.ss, addre.ss as .such. ' 
liitroii's Slot — * 'Die Horn' [('lirislian name :iuil surname). 
Hej^in : 'Sir.’ J’ut tlu; eldist .-^oiis of Harons in the . 

‘ Peerage «tf .'^eofland are usually addie.''Sed as ‘The 
I lion, the Alastri-td' { jreerace tirh-j. , 

Jin Von Sun s 'I’lie H on. Mrs ’ I lin- band's sur- 

name], or, if iieees.saiy for distinction, tlie hu.^haiid'.s , 
(’hnsti.aii name should al.«j he^lsed. Ingin ; ‘ .Madam.’ j 
If thc rlaiigliter of all Hail, Maiipies.s, m- Duke, address { 
as snelr. ■ 

Jlnt'utniis, filhtr in lur mrn rufd or h( r h I'sfxinfVs - ‘The ' 
Kight Ih>n. tin- P.aroness ‘The Light Ihur. 

Lady - or ‘‘rhe Lady - - liegiu: ‘ ^ly Lady.’ 
Jtefer ti* us ■■ Vour J..adyship.' 

j Jinroiot- * ><ir jt'liristum name and surname J, P»art.’ j 
1 (’ommence : ‘Sir.’ i 

; JiaroiitCs Wift -‘Lady’ | surname]. Uegiu : ‘Madam.’ ' 
Uefer to as ‘ Vour Ladyship.’ 

/hV/ro/r, CoJnninl- .Vs Scoitisli bishop. 

Hidio}!, Knffif.h--* 'V\\e Light Lev. tire Lonl bishop of 
Tiondoii,' or ‘ ’I’he Lmd Dishop of lamdon.’ Ik-gin : 

‘ Aly Lord Dishop.’ Ih fer to as ‘ Vour Lor<lshij>.’ In 
formal rloeunieiits a Dishop is ‘'I’he Right Dev. Fatlrer 
in (Jod, Prcderick, hy J)ivim; ]iermis.don Lord Bishop 
of lamdon.’ 

Jiishopf Irish, r-nisirmlrd in fore 189S — As English hisho)>. 
IJishop, Jrish, consrernt^ii sinre 1S9S — ‘’Tim Dight Dev. 
the Dislioj) ,)f Ossory,' or in case of tho Bisliojrs of 
Alcath and 'riiam. ‘ Tho -Moat Kcv.’ Begin : ‘ Bight 
Dev. Sir. or ‘ Most, L'ev. Sir.’ 

Bishop, iiV/nv »(— * Tlic Bight Dev. Bishop or ‘ Tlr»* 

Ih’glit Dev. , D.l->.’ Begin ; ‘Diglit Iwv. »Sir.' 

lih/top. Scoff ish — ‘Die Dight Dev. the Jh.shop of St 
Aiidixwv.s, Dunkeld, and Dunblane,’ or ‘ 'The Dight Kev. j 
Di.slio]) Wordsworth.’ Tin; Bishop who hold.s the 
position of Primus is generally addiv.srscd ‘The Right 
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Rev. the Primus.’ Tlie use of ‘ Lord Bisliop ’ and ‘ My 
liord’ is incorrect. 

Snj^'ri((j<(n— ‘ The Rij^lit Rev. the Bishop BuHragaii 
of Bedford.’ Begin : ‘ Right Rev. iSir.’ 

Bishops' Tr/i7'.s and Child rni have no titles. 

C’/'^Y/.y The Rev.’ [ (.’hristian name nn< I .surname J. J!e- 
gin : ‘Rev. Sir.’ If son of a Duke or Marqne.ss. ‘The 
Rev. Lord ’ [ (’luistiiin name and surname J. If the son 
of an F.arl, Viscount, or Baron, ‘ Tln> Rev. the lion.’ 

I [ Christian name and surname j is beginning to super- 
j sede ‘ 'rjie Hon. and Rev.’ 

Companion of an Order of Kniphthood — Vhn initials, 
C.B.. C.M.(x., C.S.I., or C.I.K, as it may be, are sul)- 
joined to the ordinary form of address. 

Con fad, British—* , E.sq., H.B. M.’s Agent and 

(.Wsnl-< R'lieral,’ ‘Consul-General,’ ‘Consul,’ or ‘Vice- 
( Viisnl/ as it may be. 

’ ‘ 'J’Ijo IL'/dit Ifon. the (’oiiiitess of .’ 

Begin : ‘ ALulani.’ Refer to as ‘ Your Lall 3 ^s]up.’ 

J)can-- Tlie Very Rev. the Dean of .’ Begin: ‘ Very 

Rev. Sir.’ 

Doctor —The initials D.D., ALL)., LL.D., Mus.l)., are 
placed after the ordinary form of a<l<lrcss, as ‘The Rev. 
.lames Alaogregor, D.D.,’ ‘Thomas Keitli, Es»j., M.D.’ 
But ‘T’lio Rev. Dr Maegregor,’ ‘ Dr Thomas Keith,’ are 
, also fre([uently used. 

DofCiUjcr — On the marriage of a peer or Baroiict, the 
widow of tile previous holder of the title becomes 
‘Dowager,’ anil is addressed ‘The Right Hon. the 
‘ Dowager Countess of — ‘'I’lie Dowager Lady — 

A.s more than one Dowager may Indd the same title, 
the term is li ss list'd than formerly, and tlie Christian i 
name is instead ctuuing tt) bt* omployetl as a distinction ■ 
— e.g. ‘The Right Hon. Helen (.'ountess t)f j 

Dnrhcs'f— (.irace the Duche.'.s of Begin; ' 

‘Alad mi.’ Refer to a.s ‘ Your (iraco.' i 

Dab — ‘ 11 is (iraco the Duke of .’ Begin ; * My liord 

Duke.’ Refer to as ‘ Your (iraoo.’ 

I’fda's DaufjJftcr -‘'riio Right Hon. Lady’ [(’hristian 
name ami surname J, or ‘ 'Phe Latly ’ [(diristiuii name 
and .surnuiiie j, the surname being that of her liu.s))aiid 
if niarnod. Begin; CMadam.’ Refer to a'. ‘Your 

Ladyship.’ If iuarrie<l to a jietr, she is addressed i 

according to lier husband’s rank only. This, liowever, 
docs not held in thti case of peers hy ctiurtesy ; ami a ; 
Dike’s daughter married to the t'lde.st sou of an Karl, ' 
after tluj preti.x. * Lady,’ sometimes takes her owui ; 
(.’hristiaii name, followed by her imsbantr:> e^mrtesv | 

; title. ^ ‘ j 

' Dukes Ehhst Bon (did ?iis Children — The courte.sy title ! 
is treated as if it were an actual peerage; his eldest j 
son taking the grandfather’s thir.l title, and being 
addressed as if a jxjer, 

Dnke's Eldest Sons Wife As if her husbinid’s courUsy 
title weie an actual peerage. 

Dukes Voumjer Son- -‘Tin* Right Hon Lord’ [Christian 
name and surname], or ‘The Lord’ [Christian name 
and surname j. Begin : ‘ My Lord.’ Refer to a.s ‘ V'our 
Jwordsliip.’ 

JJub's Yonnf/er Sou. Wife — ‘ ‘J’he Right Hon. Lady,’ or 
‘The Lady ’ [hnsbai d's Christian name and suriuuuej. 
Begin : ‘ Madam.’ Refer to as ‘ Your Jjadysliip.’ 

‘Tin; Right Hon. the Earl of or ‘The Earl 

of .’ Begin. ‘My Lor<L’ Refer to a.s ‘Your 

Lordship.’ 

Earl's Dauf/htcr—Aii Duke’s dauglifct r. 

Earl's Eldest >SVm, and Earl's Eldest Wife— An if tlie 
courte.sy title were an actual peerage. 

Earl's Yofdifjcr Son and his IKi/t — As Baron’s ;.on a.'.'; 
his wife,. 

Gorernor of Colon p — ‘I '.is Excelhr’ -v j m.’ designa- 
tion], (Governor of — B<;gin w.. ordnig 'o rank, .and 
refer to as ‘ Your E.\ocIIency.’ 

Judijf, EnpUsh or /n’.fA- ‘The Hoii. .Sir -/ if a 

Knight, or ‘ 'I'lie Hon. Mr Justice ' * login : ‘Sir.’ 

On tile bi null »inly };e i.s addres.sed aa ‘ A: ' to. and 
referie.d to i*s ' Your Lordsldp.’ 

Jadijc- of C n.'in Coi rt His li ' uoiir Judge - — 

;u i.e bench, referred to us ‘ Your Honour.’ 
Cmitjes, Su‘t('.dL—Sc( f-orU of Se ssion. 

JosCct. ff Ei-'i'- d, Eni/hnio umt Scotland ) —‘ The Right 
tirshipfii' Referred to wiien on the benoaaa ‘ Your 
Wui-.-hip/ 

King’s Most Excellent Majesty.' Bogin- 
‘.Sire.’ or .May it please your Majesty,* or ’Lord ^ — 


presents liisdiity to Your Alajesfcy.’ Refer to as ‘ Your 
Majesty.’ 

Kim/s Counsel -ap]M‘nd K.C. to ordinary address. 

Knhjht Barhdor As Baronet, except that the word 
‘Bart.’ is omitted. 

Kniaht of the Bath, of St Michael and St Georpn, or of 
tlie Star of India -‘Sir’ [Christian name and surname J, 
with the initials ll.C.B., K.C. B., K.M.G., or K..S.1., 
added. Begin: ‘.Sir.’ 

Knij/ht of the Carttr, of the Thistle, or of St Putrii'k —Th» 
initials, K.G., K.T., or K.B., as it may be, are to be 
atldcd to tlie addre.ss. 

Knii/lit's Wife, irliether irife of Knvjht Bachelor, of the 
Bath, of St Michael and St Georue, or of the Star of 
India — As Baronet’s wife. 

Lord Adroente of Scotland — ‘Tlie Right Hon. the Lord 
Advocate.’ r.sual beginning: ‘Afy Lord,’ thougli ‘.Sir’ 
is said to bo im>ro correct. 

Lord ChanciUor — ‘The RIglit Hon. the Lord High (’liau- 
collor.’ Begin and n fi-r to according to rank. 

Lord Chief-Jn.dice ‘ 'Pho Right Hon. the Lord (’hief- 

dnstice of Knglaml,’ or ‘The Riglit Hon. Sir — , 

Jiord Chief-Justice of England.’ Bogin, if a ])oor, 
according to his degree, otliorwise a.s under Jiohjc. 

Lord Unjh Commissioner to the General As.sendtlif ‘ Hi.s 
Grace the Lonl High ( ’omini.s.sioiitT.’ Bogin according 
to rank as a peer. Refer to as ‘ Your Grace.’ 

Lord Juslid -Clerk— * The Right Hon. the Lord Justice- 
Clerk.’ Begin : ‘ My Lonl.’ Refer to as ‘ \'our J.onlsliin.’ 
Lord Jn.stiredrcnrvaf of Scotland- ■* '\'\\o Right Hon. tne 
Lord Justice-General’ i'.cgin : ‘My Lord.’ Relei to 
as ‘ Your L- rd.ship.’ 

/.ord Jnstiec of J’he Right Hon. the Lord 

Justici ,’*or "Phe Riglit Hon. Sir Begin 

ami refer to a.s a Judge. 

Lord Licnfcntnd of /rrlnnd -‘His Giace,' if a Duke; 
oliieiwi.'se, ‘ His K.vctJleiicy the l.,ord Lieutenant.’ Be- 
gin .ind refer to according to rank as a ]ti or. 

Lord Manor of J.ondon, Vio'b or Cnfln, ‘The Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor of lamdon,’ or ‘The Right Hon. 

Lord .Mayoi of London.’ Begin: * My liord.’ 
Refer to as ‘ Y'oiir Lordship.’ 

Lord Mainfcs M'/fr -‘'Plie Right Hon. the l<iuly Mayoress 
of Begin: ‘MaJ.im.’ lUftr to as ‘ Your Lady- 

ship.’ 

Lord of A ppfid in Ordmarii, and In.- lY/b — A.s Baron 
and Barono'S. 'Pheir childr ui have no tide 
Lord of Sfssioii in Scotland “The lion, l.ord J 
Beiin: ‘Mylaml.’ Refer to as ‘ Vour Lordship.’ His 
wife has no title. 

Lodi Prarost—* 'I'Uv Right Hon. the Lord Provost of 
l-iliubiirgh,' ‘The Hon. the lord Provost of (Glasgow,’ 

‘ 'Phe Lord Provost of .Abenii eii or of ‘ IVrth.’ Begin : 

^ My Lord Provost,’ or ‘ My L ed.’ Refer to as ‘ Your 
Lordshi(i.’ 'Ph«.? Loid Provost s wife has no title. 

Maid of Honour Hon. Alias Begin; 

‘ Madam.’ 

Marchinnes.i — ‘The Most Hon. the Alan hione.ss of 

Begin ; ‘Madam.’ Itcfer to ;i.s ‘ V’mir Lady.-^hip.’ 
J/on/ur.v.'f -‘'Phe AIo.st Hon. the Mar<jue.>.s of Be- 

gin; ‘ 'ly Lord Marque.-’S.’ Refer to as ‘ Your Lord- 
ship.’ 

J/un/m.v.'f’.'f Dan(jhter—\AV(i Dnke’s dangliter. 

Ma rtf ness's Eldest Son — J.ike Diike’.s eldest .son. 

Madfuess's Youinjcr Son - Like Duke’s younger son. 

J/f//;or - ‘ The Right Worshipful the Mayor of - — 
Address: ‘8ir.’ Refer to ns ' Your Worshiji.’ 

Uendjir of Parliament - Add AIJ’. to tlie u.sual form of 
I'.ddress. 

'dniister Jiesident — , Kstj. [or according to 

rank ), Il.B.AI.’s .Minister Resilient, 

OJIirer.'' in the Arm// and Nar/i- The profe.s.si()nal i.s pre- 
fixid to any other rank -e.g. ‘ Ailmind the. Right Hon. 

the Earl of 'Lieut. -Col. Sir , K.C. B.’ 

Officers below tli * rank wf Captain in tlio Army or 
Coinmandor in the Navy arc more generally addressed 
by their social, not profissional rank, follow-ed i>y tie.* 
name of the rcginii ut, b' A., R.E., or ILM., as may be. 
/’rrwnVr— .^cording l.i lii.s rank. 

JV/nee— IF a Duke, ‘His J(oyal Highne8.s the Duke of 
Duke, ‘ lii-i Royal ilighnesH Prince ’ 

[ Cliri.'^tiaii name j. Begin, in either case, ‘Mr.* Refer 
to as ‘ Your Royal Highne.ss.’ 

Princes.s-Jf a Duchess, ‘Her Royal Highness the 
Dutlioss of .’ If not a Dnclim, ‘Her Royal 
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Highness the Princess’ (Christian name]. Begin: 

* Madam.’ Hefer to as ‘ Your Boyal Higliuess.’ 
PriiH'ifxiI of a Scoiti^tk Unirrruittf -W’Uvn a clergyman, 

‘ The Very Kev. the Principal <»f — or ‘The Very 
Jl(!V. Principal’ [surname ]. 

Pririj Coiiucilfov - Bight Hon.,’ followed by name 

or title. Begin and refer to according to rank. 

QukkX— ‘The Queen’s Mo.st Excellent Majesty.' Begin : 

‘ Madam,’ or ‘ May it please Your Majesty.’ Otherwise, 

‘ Ijord — j)resonts his duty to Your Maje.siy.’ Bcfer 
to as ‘ V'^our Majesty.’ 

. Quern's Counsel Append llA'. to onlinary ajhir(‘.s.s. 
ikcrvinri! of Hint < * Iler Majesty’s Principal Secretary <»f 

State for the Department.’ 

AVo.7Vu//^-o/-J[/ 0?/; Serjeant or * Mr Serjeant — 

SherUY of London - ‘'J'ho Itight Worshipful.’ 

V(rC‘ Chon cell or — As a Judge. Begin : ‘Sir.’ A<Mres^ 
on the Bench as ‘ My himl.’ 

TV. u////-‘Vhe Biglit Hon. the Lord Viscount -—/or 

‘ The Lord V’^iscount Begin : ‘ *My Lord.’ Refer 

to as ‘ Your liordship.’ 

Vii<ronnt(‘sx ‘ 'rhe Bight lion, the Viscounies.s or 

‘ 'I'he Viscountess .’ Begin: ‘ Maihnn.' Bcfer to 

as ‘ Your Latly.ship.’ 

l'i.'n‘onnt'i< J)o noht<.i\ Son^ and <So//’.s Wii\ As Baron's 
daughter, son, and .s«in\s wife. 

In conosjininieiieo with iMpials or jiorsoiml friond- 
ltd tors ;ir(* bogun loss foi iiially- ‘ My <lo;ii 

land,' ‘ Dear lauil - ‘ Dear Sir Janies.' Me 
are less e('nniionious than our aneostors a few 
gcMierntions ag,o), when Ie»(eis to the nearest rela 
tiv(‘s and most intimate friends wer«‘ begun and 
<*nde<l in the most I’oimal maimer. Designations 
like ‘ .Mrstieneral - * Mrs (’aptain ‘ Mr- 

Dr — wliieli w<‘re lifly N(*ars ago not nneoininon. 
were always impioper. I’ersons holding'’ <dlioes 
other I iian those onnmeiated are addressed in the 
usual form, ‘Si.,' Sir,’ or ‘ .M . dear Sir,* 

aeeording: t<» the nioii* or less focial terms on 
wideh llie writer may bo with bis ei.riosjiomlenl . 

A linn is addiTssed * t lenl lemmi.’ or ' D<*ar Sirs.' 

AllHaan I ’<>h‘T Si\ i-:i{skn, one of the .ureatest i 
naval eommamlers of the 17th cmitnry. was bom 
a( I»revi.g, in N<u’wa\’. in and in bis 20th 

year was (unployed in the. naxal .serviee of Wmiee 
against tin*, d'nrUs, On one oee.ision lie broke* 

llirongii a line .d* sixty seven Turkish gallexs xvld<di 
snrroundeel his sliin, suni-. lifleen, and bnrned 
.sex eral otluMs. I're.buT’k 1 1 1, sivnieel his s4a vi» t*- 
as a<lmirai of tin.' Danisii lleeL ami (uundded him. 
in HlTo, ninler (’hrisjian \ , , kt* io<d\ the eonnnaml 
of tlie xvliole of llif Daiiisli naval foi(‘e. ag:aiiist 
Sxveden. hnt dit*d suddenly at ( 'oiieidia.^en before 
the exjieelit ion sel out, 

Adpluillr* tin* capital ol .lie colony of South 
Au.stralia, is situated <ui tin* d’orn'iis, 7 inih's 
SK. of Port Adelaidi*, on St \ inn*iit (Jnlf, xxitli 
xvhicli it is eontief'ted hy railxvay. .\delaule stainls 
on a lar^t* ]ihiin, and is walled in oi the eastern 
and .sonthein sides liy tlie Moiml L<*tfy r/inge* ; the 
town propc’r is inclosed hy ,a xvide la lf of g;irden 
ami shnilihery. 'rin* lirst se'tth'inejit xvas made in 
ISJO, and named after the <|tK*en of William IW 
Tlie Torrmis divieles tin* town in* • North ami South 
Adidaide, the fonm r heing; «»e<UjUed ••hietly with 
vesideiu'es, ami the hitti*!* bniuingj tin* luisines- 
portion of the town. Four snhsi ;iniial ii.ui luidg^e's 
span the bed of the Toirens, v, hieh has boon formed 
by a dam into a lake 1'. miles lon2. 'rin* .streets 
are broad tind regnbarly laiil out, peeially in 
A<lelaid<* ]n‘op(*r, to the south. »'f the river, where 
they cross each other a. ngbr u les, and are 
plariHul with trees. Among flu* uhlie binldin;.:s 
are tlui new’ parlianteni oonses, ereete^f at a eosi 
of about .t‘PK),(XK) ; u(.\ (uninen' otlice.s, ])ost oBiee, 
ami town-hall: South yVnsLrab.tii liisliinte. xvith 
Tnn.seiini, lilmary, and art-g^alh lie-s; ainl hospital. 
The botanieal garden, with the liotanieal jrarden 
park, covers more than 120 acres of ground. 


Adelaide is ahnndantly supplied w ith water from 
reservoirs several miles ilistant. Tlie elii»*f manu- 
faetnres are xvoollen, leatlier, iron, and c,art lien- 
wave goo<ls ; hnt the chief im]>ortance of Adelaide 
depends on its being the great cnijiorium for 
South Australia. AVool, wine, wheat, Hour, ami 
eo]»per ore an* the .staple artii'h's of e.xjiort. 
Among ediieational institutions the most ini 
portaiit are the Adelaide I niversitv; St P(‘j(*i’s 
{ Ki»i.sco]>al ) (.'ollege; St Barnabjis Theological 
t’oilege, o]iened in 18Sl ; and I’linee Alfieil 
(\Vesl(*yani (Vdlegix It is the seat of an Angli- 
ea.n and of a Koman (Vitholie bishop. Adelaide 
has t(‘legranhie eommnnieation with the other 
colonies, a.no is tlie terminus of Hie direct line to 
London, r/d I’ort Darxvin. (Ileindg on the sea, 
r» miles away, is a favourite xvatering-jdace. 



i pop. 'bS71> •27.20S ; flSSIl e.xrln^ive <d suburlis, 
JS. 47h. K.siimated ]M>p, within 10 miles' radius 
of po.st olliee, 1)0,000. PoK’T AOKt MOK, its liaxi'U, 
dat<‘s from IStO, i- situatid on an cstmuy of the 
tbilf of St N'incciii. has a, safe nml commodious 
harbour, ami an ocean do'*k ea])able «'f atluiilting 
slii]>s of lln* large, st si/,.. It i- a luineiital ]»ort 
of call for X '*>scls arrixiii::^ from Luiopi* eillier 
round the ('ape or bx Hu* hnez ('anal: ami sinee 
ISS7 railxvay eommiinieat ion lum bi'en e.stablish«_*d 
betxveen Ad<‘l;ude, .Melbonrm*, Sxdney, and Bris- 
bane. Pa.ssengers and mails ^or all j*arts of 
.Viistralia can accord inglx be landetl here. 'I’xvo 
forts have been en'cti^d for the defence of the 
port. ’Praunvays weix iiil rodm‘(‘<l in IS7S. 
Mnnieijial pop. (ISSl ) .*>000. 

Adclsborsik a market town in (’arniola, 2‘2 
miles XK. of 'Priesle, with a ])0]). of lS(Mh Near it 
are nninerous eaves^ the 1110-1 famous being a large, 
stala<*lite cavern, tlie Adrlshcr^f tlndiv, 'Phis 
<‘;ivern, tlie largest in llnrojie. is divided into the 
old and tlie new grotto, the latter discovered in 
ISlt). 'I’he old grotto is SoS feet in length ; the 
now, H.mO feet. T'lie various chambers, called by 
names such as the Dome, ibe. Dancing ball, the 
lMv‘'dovo, eoTilain stalactites and .stalagmites of 
great si/o and groles<|U(' forms. 'Pin' rixer Poik 
runs throrgb a part of the grotto, and then dis 
appears beloxv the ground. In its wati'rs the 
IVoteus (<|.v. ) is found. 

AdVllllljUr* 'Tobann Christoph, a distingnisln*!! 
linguist and lexieograplier, xvas born 17d2, in I’oine- 
rania, and ilied Sejilembir 10, 180(1, at Dresden, 
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whcsre, since 1787 , )u> Inatl lieM the oflioo of clncf- 
librarian. Mis rliief works are his II orfcrfntch th'r 
HorhdcHfsvhru M((K(i<(rt (5 vols. 1774 SO), in which 
he took l)r .lohnson as Iiis tihmIcI ; and his Mitfi- 
ridtdes odrr nlhjciiicinc Sju'ar/tatkfttidc (ISO(i), a 
work on general philology. 

Ademption means, in the Hist place, that if a 
testator bequeaths a .sj)eoilic article, or pro])erly, 
and then before his death tin* article or proj)erty is 
destroye<l or totally changed in character, either by 
the act of the t(‘stator, or otherwise, then the 
legatee gels nothing. It is often a question of 
dinii-nllN to say whether the beipiest was really of 
a s]M‘cilic article e.g. a, bo([nest of a Ixnid is more 
probably a b(‘(|nest of tiie niom'V in the bond. I>nt 
ailcmpticni is used in a nioio ini]*ortant sinist* to 
denote what is called satisfacti<»n in the law of 
Kngiand - -viz. that, u ln‘n a testator is owing a 
d(‘bt to a (‘leditoi-, or has ]»roniiscd to ]>av a jno- 
vision in a niarriage contract, if he gives :x legacy 
to the creditor <n j»ersoii entitled undor the con- 
tract, that may be tak<Mi to extinguish the debt, or 
to discharge tin' ]iiovision. N’arions ruh's have been 
stated on this subject, hut tin* courts (mdeavour 
to ascertain what the testator really meant. 

4 dcil« a jicninsnla, and town on the SW. «*oast 
of Arabia, lOo miles 1 C. of tin' strait of llab el-Man 
d(*b, the mitraine to the [{e«l Som. It is in 12 17 
N. lat., 4.1 10 ' K. long., and is n, Ilritish possession. 
The jieiiinsnla is a mass of soleanic rocks, 1 mih*- 
in length from M. <o \V., the higln'st p<*int IxaMg 
J 77 (i eet in height. It is joined to the mainland 
by anal row, level, and sainly isthmus. The town 
is on I be eastm'n shore of tin* peninsula, stand*- in 
tin.* eralei* of an extinct volcano, and is surrounded 
by iinh'scribablv barren, ciinlerdike roi'k^. 'I'lie 
main crater is known as the DcNil s |*nneli-bowI. 
Kreqiieiitly the heat is intensi*; hut the \ery 
dry hot climate, though (l<'[iiessing, is unn^nally 
healthy fur the tro[»ies. "Che Komaiis oei'iipied it 
in the 1 st century A.O. l.’j> to tin* time of iIk* eir- 
enmpavigation of Africa, it was tlie ehief mart of 
Asiatic ]>rodnee for the NN’estem nations. The 
rortngnese held it for a short time; hut in 
lK;kS it had sunk to he a ^illag•e of (KM) inhabii- 
aiits. 'riie increasing imp«ntanee of tin* Keil Sea 
route to India gave Aden great Nairn* as a station 
for Knglainl to hold. ilaltreat nient of shij)- 
Nvrecked marineis led to Miglish intiaference and 
fruitless negotiations witli tin* Aiab sultan. In 
18 . 30 , after a f(*Nv hours’ (•ont(‘^l, Aden fell into the 
hands of the Jlritish.* In i(s nn*die\’al jirosjierily, 
Aden ha<I .a nmgnilieei ' syst»*Mi of cisterns for 
collecting rain-wat»‘r. They had fa, lion into utter 
disrepair; but ,s«)iin* of them baN'i* b<*<‘ii restored so 
as to be ser\ ieeable. 'rin* prest-nt water-sn p)>l v 
dejiends j»arll> on tin* di,--r iiliition of sea-water, 
ami is also diJiNvii fi'om tliese eiste' js, from an 
aqnednet, .iml from wells sunk (o a d<*ptb of I 2 () 
to 100 feet i;i the .solid roel, : all water nni.sl be 
paid for. 

Aden is of very great imporiTinct* to Ibii ti* 
both in a mereantde ;ind na.vj.* p< int of \ ;« 
cs])<'eiaUy fis a great eo ■^■”.g . ]i , it lias a. 

garrison and strong fortiln ,,i ions, 'I’he. ]K)]inI;i,- 
tion and resonrecs of the pja-i ba.a* rajullv 
increased ima; l.s.’ts, and tin •■i.'nirig of the 
Suez (’aiia,l in 1 Stlt) gave it a gu . i nipetns. 'J’be, 
annn.'il \alin* of i‘s import, 'ometioi; - « \<feds tNVo 
millions, wb'lc ti at d its .ports (inllbo, goms, 
sjiice ) .unount'. to a i iillioji ami a half, ft is ,i , 
teleg raplii<* .stcrior, on ‘he cahle between Suez ; 
i.rm Iloii.kay, end oi! dielirn to Zanzibar and the 
Cape. I’o jirovid'* lor its e'^owiug jnqiulatioii, a 
'■ >ii-'(hra]»le territory on tie mainland has been 
aeqnireil and o,dded to the ju,iiinsiil.i, (be tolal 
area being 00 »q. in. ; and tin* set tlement, wbirli 


is politieallv eoniieoted Nvith Hombay (sc'ven days* 
.s.'iiling distant), bad in ISSl a poimlatioii of 34 , 711 , 
of whom 2000 were Christians, and as many 
Hindus, with 2000 Jew.s. 'J’lie bulk i»f the natives 
are .\rahs and Somalis from Africa., all speaking 
Arahie. In 1 he setth'iiieiit lht*re are besides Aden 
]iroi»er, called the Camp, or Hk; Crater (whose pop- 
ulation eannot for military rea.sons be allowed to 
increase nineb). I wo otlier centres of piqmlation - 
Steaim*!' Point, which is cooler than the Crater; 
ami the outlying town of Shaikh Otlinian, 10 miles 
lowanis the int(*rior. 

tis (Cr. mini, ‘a gland ), and Anokio* 
\A'.\ crris (dr. (tiufrion, ‘a vessel,' Inihis, ‘while ), 
are the terms employed in meilicine to imlie.ate 
inllammation of the 1 \ Mi])hatie glands ainl inllam' 
Illation of the lymphatic vessod resp(*etively. In 
most iiistam*es of inllammation in the ahsorhont 
or lymphatic syst(*]ii, the vosm-Is and glands are 
'^imnltaneonsl V inxolved. .All hough then* is plenty 
of evideiH*e, from tie* exjimiiiatioii of the de.id 
ImmIv, that inllammation of the lvmi»haties inay 
oe<Mir internally, it is only oh.-;erve«l in the living 
snbj(M t in eoiinection with the --kin or :in nleerated 
-urfneo, Jind is most common in the .mimi, as the, 
hand is the ]»art most e\n<>s(*d to injni v and irrita- 
tion. 'I’he dis<‘;i.'!<‘ iisnally miginates in .-in opon 
wound oi alm<»^t ;in\ form, as a juiiictuie mt. 
or a bli^h'-. 'I'liis wound din*etly iMfe<*t<*<l l»v 
some iiiorl.iil mailer, a-, for (‘xaiiiple. some local 
inllammator\ proilnet. sm li as ihi* putrid scerelitm 
of a .sore : hut iiioi.' cojiii.ioiilN 1 »n soiin* irrit at iiig or 
jioisuMoiis matter fro»;i withoiil. 'The iiiflaniina 
tion thai is thus >ct up in llie l\mphatie- alwaxs 
extends towards tin* trunk, in*Nor in tin* opposii<» 
dire<*lion. 'I’ln* «legn'e of inllammation of tin.* 
ghunl ma> vaiy from the* .slight enlargement with 
(enderness on pressure, to proiuse .supjmration. 
riie* snppiinit ion may not take plaeo till a week ot* 
more after tin* inllammation of tin* \('ss(‘ls has 
sniciih'd, .and may excite no I' .-ois or other eon 
stitntiona .1 synqiloin.- : ai.d a pal"‘iit may be quite 
nneoiiseiiiu.s that Iheit' Is aiiNtliin;.' seiious ihe 
matter with him. wlion ii.ilf a pint or m<*re of 
mal’er may be «olleetiiig in ami around a gland 
the armpit. 'J'ln* con.stitnt lonal sMupinnis atleinl 
ing an attack of acute inflanmiation c»f tin* 
lynijdeilic ves -t'l.s {•nuy iah are often s(‘\ere. 

Ad<‘IIO€t^'J«‘ { Cr. ndrh, ’a glaml,’ and Idf, ‘a 
tumour ), or Aiu'. Nn ,s.vi;e'«>\iA, tcims employeil in 
surgery to indicate ;i kind of new growth in the 
feimde breast, tin* t i.ssiie of whirli closely re.sembles 
the bre.ist-ti.ssnc i(.s(‘lf. See* IbtKA.sT (Diseases of), 
.iderbijaii. St e A/unitiiAx. 

Adi rilO (ain*iejit Atlnimnn), a town of Si(*ily, 
17 ’‘dies NA\. ot ('ata.nia. It i.s situated at tln> 
ba.'-e of Mount lOti a, lias an nneient Nonnaii tower, 
now a prison, ami .several ehni‘eln‘s. |A)j». (iSSI) 
It). ISO. 

Adi^rslKirll Itocks, a It‘markabb; bibyrinth- 
ine group ot sand lone* rocks situat(*d near tln^ 
illagc of Ader.shai'h, in tin* N Ik of Holiemia. 

1 In; aspect ot some ’parts of tin* gronj* lias been 
I’oiupared to tli.it of a city mined l>y a (*oiillagra- 
tioii. There aie llionsainis of enrioiis (*oiies, peaks, 
and ])iiinacle.- lom* ove*r 2 (M) feet bigli); many of 
Nvldcii liaxe moiie.s .such as ‘ 'J’he Praying Monk,* 
ami ‘Sugailoal.’ "riie sirneture of the roeks has 
been pnxluced, not b\ am commotion of llio earth, 
i>nt b^N the iiillii ijees^ of lain, frost, and other a.tino- 
Spbene elianges, wearing ilowii tin* soft Handstoiie 
by \eiy de“p furrows into fantastic forms. 

AdlU'sioii. in Pathology, a vital niiion between 
two surfaces of a living body wlu<*b have been 
either mitnially or artilieially siqiarated. In the 
healing of A\ onnds (<|.v. ), it is nsnally an altogeiber 
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beneficial ])rocesH ; though even in this ease it may 
cause ilofonnity when a«ljaeent surhiees of 
two fin^au*.s arc allowed to )>eeoi]je unitcMl hy ad- 
hesion after a burn. After iiijiiri(‘.s to joints, 
a<lhcsion fre([Uontly takes place bet ween the iii jare<i 
structures and tl>ose adjoin in;', wliicli may cause 
subse(|ucnt stitVness. A<lhesion is a freouent eon- 
se<|neneo of intlammation (tf serous ana synovial 
nieinbranes rieurisy (<|.v. ) may cause ad- 

liesion of the lun<jj to tlie chest-wall ; inllammation 
of a liiirsa (q.v. ) may lead to its old iteration by 
a<lhesion of its opposing; surfaces. In inllamma 
tioii of mucous membranes it is rar(\ 

AdllCSioily in l*hysics. See CoiiKsioN. 

Adiflbc'nc^ a district of vVssyria, K. of the 
TTiqier Ti<j;’ris, betw(‘en th(‘ j^reaUir and the lesser 
Za. rivers. 

AcHaiiDini. See :\lAii>i:M[Aiif. 

Adhi'pliora (Or.), thin^^s indillcrent whn h men 
nii;;ht or mi.i;lit not do without violation of the law 
of (lod. The name was specially aiqdie<l during 
the Protestant (Controversy in (Jermany to certain 
customs in use in the ritmil of the liomisli (1mrch, 
M*hieh were declared tliin;j:s indilfenuit of whicli 
the us(‘ was an onen question by tlie J.eip/i;t in* 
teriiii of lots. '^I’lie mo.>( im])ortaiit of tlu'se were 
C]dsc<(pal jurisdielion, .and ibi; use in reli.ui(ms w<u- 
sbii) of ]iielur(‘s, eaiidh^'-^. suiplic(‘s, Putin bymus 
ami V(‘spei:>. These Mel.auebtlion and bis party 
W(*je ready to accept for tin; sake of the harmony 
of th(‘ ehureh, tvhile more stnuunuis Leiheraiis saw 
in such conformity a. renuncialioii of the fjiith. 

Adiut^ ^(h‘r. Ktsrh ; ,'inci(.‘nt JMev/.v), .aft(.‘r the 
To, the most important ri\(‘r in Italy, rises in the 
Kluetiau Alps, .and is humed by varhvu; streamlets 
wliieh descend fnuii these mountai is and unite 
€*it (ilanis. J'rom (Jlarus it flows nasi, into Tyrol, 
then, after a sli.it'bl (hhmr to the south-east, it flows 
due south past 'fnait and RovenMio into l.ombardy, 
and, passin;^ Veroim, takes a south -east<un swec'p, 
disch.areine- its waters into th(‘ Adriatic, not Jar 
north of the I’o. It is viuy rapid, and suhjc'et to 
sudden swclliu;.^s and <»v(m tlow ine^, wliieh cause 
pri'.i.t dama^^e to tlu' surrounding;’ count ry. Its 
b iuks hav(', rcjieatedlv l>e< u (lu^ scajites of bloody 
en;.;a.iremcnts. Jis leu^rth is about ‘2.10 miles; its 
breadth in the ]daiu of [iOmb,„idy, (>.'»0 feet; its 
dej^dh, from Jn to Hi feet. Il is navigable as far 
as Preut, Imt tb«‘ uavii;Mtioii is dillieult, on account 
of tlie swiftm of tin* (Mirrent. 

Adi Cxrantllt the sacred books of the Sikhs 
(q.v.). 

Adipic A<*id« P.,ffd < Ml 1 ., is a dibasii; acid 
of tl^(^ ox.ilie seii(.*s, liaviiuj: the uu?ueral foiunila 
; and is (d»taim‘«l in the form of whitt*, 
opaque, hemispherical nodules (which are ]*nd)ably 
a;'«;re<;ations of small crystals), hv the, o\idisin.ir 
action of nitric Ji(*id on ohde acid, sm t, sj>erma(‘eti, 
and other fatty bodie.s. H derivi's its name from 
tlj(< Latin o(/c/av, fat. 

Adlpocc'rc ( 1 tulvps • fat ’ and rv / u, ‘ w ax ’ ), 
a Hiibstanee resembiinj^ a mixtuie of fat and wax, 
and ivsnltiiq; from the dee-unposition of animal 
bodies in moist placets or under wati r. Human 
bodies have been fouiid, on lisinlernienf , reduced 
to this state. Lean beef kept under running water 
for throe weeks wais found redii(M*d to a fatty sub- 
stance. A piece of a li^ e^ Mi;it li;us suflerod what 
is o.alIcd fatty de<;eiieratk ui, if iru.. ersed for some 
time in xvater, is said to )>ee le exactly like 
adipocere. ^ 

Adipose Tissue ‘insists .an a^'<j:rej;atioii of 
mimite spherical pouches or vesicles lilled w ith fat 
or oik Under the nii(*.roseope, each vesicle pre- 
sents a very delicate envelope inclosiu*; a drop of 
the jtnly mattew. Thus it is that in the jiving 



liody the fat, althougli nearly Ihpiid, is not moved 
liy gravitation, ns is the ease wlnm tlu* lilanumtous 
tissues are inliltrated 
hy the water of dropsy. 

It i.s cojuously sunplied 
with cjiuillary hlood- 
vessids, Imt no nerves 
have been seen to end 
in it, and thus it may 
1m* punctured without/ 
causing ] lain. Adipose [•' 
tissue is w idely disirih- { 
uted throughout llu*. ♦ 

ImmIv. It occurs ns the 
yidlow' marrow of hoiu's. 

A corisider.ahle hty(‘r is 
found under tlu* skin, 
where it serves to give 
smoothness and roiind- 
Me.'>s to tlu* (^ont<mr, .iiid, 

Ix ing a b;id conduetor 
of lu*at, it i.-» .sj»eeially 
valuabh* in letuiiiiiig the wnrmth of the ImmIics of 
.‘iiiimals e\]>osed to great cold, sindi as whales. 
I»i*ing light and (dastic, it forms ,aii excellent pack- 
ing siih.'-lniiee ; hence it is foiiiul surrounding l.arge 
v(.‘sMds and nerves, in the om<‘ntum an I nu'senterv, 
nmud the kidiie\s, joints, v'ci*., where it alVords 
support, and jn’oteids fioni injurious pressure. Its 
utilisation as a r‘ sei\(‘ sujqdy of nutriment is wcdl 
illustrat(.*d in h\heniaiiMg animals like the hedge- 
hog. 


t’at C'clls (hij^hly iiuigiufiod) : 

ratu/tis r‘U\< Inpf-; n, 
flci il’cf'll; ./i/, fat i;I')l'Ulp ; 
(7, niilK'^r*! ivo tissue. iJlood- 
‘Is ni>t rcpresriiteil. 


Atlirolulack Uloiinlaiiis. the raujxe 

ill X(‘w \'ork Stale, li * between T.akes Champlain 
and Ontario, and extmid from Hie NPb eorm*r of 
the state towards its centrt*. iM--iug from an 
(de\aH 'l jdateau al>oul 'JHiltJ f(*et ahovi* sea-level, 
tlmy are ivmavkaldi' for grand and jiieluresipie 
sei*iier> : the liighest summit. Mount Mnrey, ia 
0102 feet higli. Small l.akcs are numerous: the 
head stream of tlu* Hudson are here; and there 
is nuudi line timbi'r in the region. The disoo\<*ry 
»*f nuigmdic iron in the township of Mai'omW, h'd 
to tlu- ( stahlishiiunit of the village of Adirondack, 
hut the works winv afterwards ahandoned. Tlie 
wlud<‘ liortlierii wilderness of Xi*w York State is 
po]mlavly known as the Adiroiubu'ks, and is a very 
taMMiriti* resoil of sportsmen and pleasure-seeki'rs, 

.ifijlldiratioil, in English law, means an order 
of the llaiikrujitcN t 'ourt, adjudiring the d('htor to 
la* .'I bankrupt, and transferring his property to a 
trusk*e, umh ' the l»anknipt(;y >\ct. bsS.T It gene- 
rally proceeds on a resolution of ci(*ditors, and may 
he .avoided by an oiler of eonqmsition or arrangc- 
iiient (see IbvMvitrj’Ti’V ). The e(|iuvalent in 8eot- 
laiul is a d(*eree of se«pi(*st ration. Adjudication 
has a totally dilVeveut meaning in tlu* law' of Scot- 
land. It is .1 procc(*ding in court k> take the lu'rit- 
ahle property of a debtor in satisfaction of debt, or 
to maki* up a title to heritable property where an 
.agreement lias lu'mi made to transt\*r it, and also in 
certain east's of intestacy. 

In tlu* United States, adjudication is used gi'uer- 
allv as tlie act or process of trying and determining 
judicially : it is the judgiiieiit of a court. Adjudi- 
eatioii is also usi'd specilieally as the act of a court 
deelariiig a person banknijit. 

Acljiistmeiil of Averatse is a tonu used 
mainly in Marine Insurance, hut also in h’ire In- 
surance, to d( note the aseertainiiient of the amount 
which Die insured is en tit led to receive und<*r the 
jMiliey, and wf tin* |U‘op(»rtion of the loss to ho borne 
hy each underwriter. For the nrineiples on which 
tills adjustment takes place, see INsi:raN(’K ( Marine 
and Fire). It is generally done by the brokers or 
the agents of tin* assured, or Die matter may be re* 
f^erred to arbitration. Tiie nature* and amount of 
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damage being asoertaintMl, an indorsemcmt is made 
on the ])aek of the poliev, <leolaring the proportion 
of loss falling on each underwriter; and on this 
indorsement being signed or initialled by the 
latter, the loss is said to have been adjusted. 

( iiless made under a serious mistake a.s to facts, 
this signature or initialling hinds the underwriter 
both in a question with the insureil and with the 
other underwriters. Adjustment <»f (kncr(d Aver- 
(ujr. is a conq)lieated and technical process con- 
ducted by (‘xperls. Se(‘ Avkkagk. 

Tn the United States, the adjustment, to be 
binding, must be inbuided by the parties to be 
absolute and linab Mo siieeitie form is necessary; 
it may l)e nnule by indorsement on the policy, by 
pa\ iient of the loss, or the acceptance of an aban- 
donment. I'haml ^tn the part ot either party will 
vitiate an adjustment, li one party is 1(^1 into a 
mistake of fact by tln^ fault of tiie other party, the 
adjusMnent will not biml him. 

AdjllDlIlt^ an oiliem- not above the rank of 
major, sjx'cialls appointi d to assist tin' olTu'er com- 
manding a n'ginnmt <»r corps. In the (ield he acts 
a>i aide-de-cam)), and in quarters h.as charge of 
oirndal correspondcnci', dull, discipline, and all 
military matters; loa'ps and n'.giilates the oirn‘ers‘ 
<luty roster (or list), issn(‘s daily onlers by the 
commanding oHi<‘er’s authority, jnosecules on all 
courts-martial, supi'rvises tin* si'rgeants’ mess, has 
cha-rge of tin* or«h'rly-r«)om (or eoloners oflici*), and 
all records and returns prepaiv'd there, and is 
gmuTally rospojisibh; for tlie tdlieiem'V of the (*o?*ps 
in evt'rv particular. Tlie a|»poiu(ment is hehl for 
four years, and may be extended for six montbs 
longer. ^{{Ifutanfs of A nxiliun/ Forres are ofliei'is 
of lim' battalions appoint e<l by the commander-iii- 
ehief fora term Adjutautfi (tf DrjtoH 

are appoiiit(‘<l for tluee years. A\hcn a«ljutants of 
militia arc not aNailabh* for thtidufi(‘s of (he depot. 
— Adjnitnd or hr i gad major, is the 

st atV utVieer of a brigade. He ke<*ps tb<‘ roster of 
brig, ole duties, ami iiispeets all guards, outposts, 
and quckets furnisbed Ity the briga<!e. He, or an 
ordoi ly-a,d jutant {Adjofoof of tJo' hotf ), is required 
to be const ant ly in the camp or barracks, and all 
reports and correspondcjici* for th(‘ information of 
the l)rig,‘ulier-gencr;d are transmitted through liim. 

- -Adjtdonfs of Dirisions are li«dd-oflici*rs who 
rep.esent the adjut.aiit-gcucral of the army on 
the staff of major geneials comm.uiding divisions 
or ilistriets, and an* called assi.stant - ad jutaiit 
generals ; they arr; responsihle for all military 
duties, and is^ue orders by authority of the m.ajor- 
gonerjil. -The Adjidoni (fnirnd is the head of his 
department on the g< iieral st.df of the army, 
and the e.xeeutive otlicer of the general iii-ehief. 
He is charged with the disciplim' ,and cHiciency of 
the troojis, the details of all mllitar;, duties, and 
the accuracy of district returns. Hr Issr-s all 
orders to the troops in the n.ime ami umb-r tin* 
authority of tlie otrieer in sujueiue, couim.anfl, and 
is the otlicial medium for every rejx n. whether of 
a eonli<lenti;d or of an ordinary nalunv 

Alljllfant {I.cpfnfd'd ‘ts ttnfo/o), a tmk-like 

bird, common during summe!- , lud. it is 
especially frequent in the jiorth, and e.xterei south 
wards to the Mahay peninsula, (ienerall; ‘^tork- 
like in a}qH‘aranec, it stands about o fe< t iil di, and 
measures I I or Jo fi*ct finm tip to ti|» of c u-udi 1 
wings. The f(uu -‘iiiled (.ointed bb is Mry huge; 
the bead a.nd m dv are ahno^i han* ; .oid a sausage 
like cb. sometimes l(i inebc.'- long, am’ ap\>ar- I 
enth »*onmcled with .'cspiraH ai, hargs down from 
the lau-e of the nec k. \Vh dc teeding largely on 
carcases and od'al about li;e t.o\\iis, als'* fisJies for 
living food, and sometiiiies devours I-.rds and small 
mammals. Vccording to }»oT>ula,r sujierst ition in 


India, the brain of the living bird contains a stone 
valuable as a jioisoii antidote. The loose under-tail 
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feathers of this and of another sjieeies ( the Marabou 
stork) are used for decorative ]»urposes. 

Adjyu'iirli. ^ ^e A.j.MUAuti. 

A<li<'l% N x'l'U.VN M viMM’s, < lii«*f-rabbi, was born 
at Ha!)over in iSO.q, and edicated at (idliingen, 
Ib'langen, and AViir/luiig. lb* b(*<*a,me chief rabbi 
of Ohlenburg in lS‘it), of Hanover in iSItO, and of 
tlie united eongn'gations of the Ihitish emjare in 
ISI."*. His writings jire Smoons ott thr f/rir/s/i 
Fnd/(, ami XtfJuno Ijo/rr, a commeniarv on the 
Targnm i>f Onk(‘los. - IhiKM W, son of the piecerl- 
ing, horn in Hanovm* in IS.dh, gradmited Ih.A. at 
London in iSoP, and IMi.D. ;it L<‘jp/ig two \(‘ais 
later, lii iStili lie becjuue Principal of tla* .lews’ 
(’ollegi* in London, and in lS7!t ;is delfuatc (‘hi<*f- 
rabhi, coadjutor to his f.ilher. lb' has greatly dis 
tinguished himself l>y hi'^ ha.n.ed and spiiiti'd 
defenc*:* of his c*)-relig•ioni>^ls in the columns of the 
S iorfrenih Codin'}! a, ml elsewiicre, es]ie<*iall\ hy 
his vigorous controversy with Ihofessor (Joldwin 
Smith on the sulqeci of the .b-w ^ as eiti/ens. 
Hardly less aide were his e.arlici u jdy to rol(‘nsn's 
t‘riti<*ism on the Pent,atem*h, and that to .M;ix 
Miilh'r, entith'd fs J lohn'sin n ^^issio^^or}| Vnith f 
A memhei- of the Mansion House f’t)mmilb»o for 
the relief of tla* .Jewish vietims of perseeul ion in 
Russia in 1-SSl S'i. Adh'r\isited tla* eonferenee of 
heading .Jews at Ih'rlin, and afterwards the ef)loni(*s 
of Knssiari '(‘fugi'cs in th<‘ Holy Otlier 

works an* 7/ ■ dors io Ktnfhntd ; Ihu Coh'u'of the 
Port Phdttsophrr^ vV'C. 

Ad Libitum (in Ttah, a piorerr, or (t pin- 
ritnoifo) is a musical term wliich imj)li< s th;i.( the 
part so marki'd ni,i\ be jM'i forna d ;u*e«)rding to the 
ta*^!' ot t he ]a*rformer, and jo.t m‘e<‘ss,ai ily in strict 
Tir* \\ lam tliere is an aec(*m}»aiiina*nt to the 
in •• thus mavk<*<l, it must strictly follow the tid 
lil.itum time i»f tla* prim*ipal p(‘rformer. Ad l.(ihi- 
tnm also frequently means, that a part for a 
])artienla.r instrum(*nt or instruments, in instrn- 
inental scores or i»ianoforte arrangements, buty 
eith(*r Jk* jilayed or eii irely h ft out. 

Adlllillistratioil, in polities, is equivalent to 
Liu* e,\eentiv(* government of a state ; in England, 
nore esjiecjjally the Ministry («i.v.). In Liuv, it is 
the function of the Administrator (q.v.). 

xidlllillistrato.’, in the law of England, is the 
person to whom tlie I’n.bare Division of the High 
r»>urt commits tla* admiiiistrati<in or distribution 
of th^ [lersomil estate of ja person <lying intestate, 
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or loaving a will in wliicJi no (‘xociitor is naiiio<l. 
In the Scottish law, a father is Administkatou- 
IN'Law for his children, and as such, is tlndr 
i^uanlian during' minority. This power in the 
father ceases by the child *s discontinuing' to reside 
with him, uidess he continues to live at the father's 
expense ; and, in the case of daughters, it ceases 
on their marriage; but by a statute of 1SS(», the 
mother has miw a right to apply to the court to 
appoint a guardian, if the husband is not a suitable 
guaidian for the children. 

In the United States, an administrator is a person 
ap])ointed by competent authority to manage and 
distribute the estate of an intestate. Any j»erson 
comja^tent to make contracts may he appointed. 
Tlie husband of a deceased wife, or the wife of a 
<le"H‘ased Imsbaml, the next of kin, or creditors of 
thv. decedent, may be appoinbsl to administer up<m 
the estate. An administrator is generally obliged 
to give a liond for the faithful performaiieo of llie 
<luties tber<‘in mentiomsl. It is the <bity of an 
administrator to file an invoutorv of the ]>roperty, 
and to eollect outstanding debts dm*, the estate; 
as also to pay such bills as aie jireferred, sneb 
as medical attendam^i*, nurse, exi>enses of burial, 
and <lebts due, the governmeni. Afti'i* ]»aying all 
legal claims, tin*, ailininist rator must make, distri- 
bution of the H'sidiie umbn* direct i<m of the court. 

AdllliraL ll‘<‘ bighesl. rank of naval 

ollieers. "I'lie oflice was cn^afed by (lie Arabs in 
S[)ain and Sicily, ami ;uloptcd with the name, by 
<Ieno(‘se, hn'ucb, ami by (In* English uml<‘r Edward 
III. as ‘ ainyrcl of iln* sc,' or ‘ailmirall of the navy.* 
MMie function of Uk* ibiglisb admiral of llie s(‘a was 
md, liowevcr. tbal of a c<nninan<l(‘r, )»ut cnilu'acc<| 
tbosi* gern'ral aial < xtciisiva* ]>o\\crs aff <*rwards asso- 
1 ciati'd with the till'* of la>rd High Admiral of Eng- 
land — that is, l)oth (he adniinistraf ivc functions 
now ^■estcd ill I he Lonis ( '(anmis.si<niers of I he 
! Adinir.alty (six in ninnlicr), and the judicial author- 
1 ity belonging to the present Ailmlralty Divisi^m of 
j the lligli Conrt. oi' »lnsticc, TIk' ollice of I.ord 
I High Admiral was last Idled by H.U.Il. tin* Duki* 
j of t'larem*e, all <‘r\\ aids \N iHiain 1\', It bad prt‘vi- 
! on^ly been umler conimissiom'is from ITttS to ]Sg7 : 
I and on bis resignation in ! cJS, t In* ollice was again 
i pnl ill eominis-ion. See A dmik \ l/rv Eot'i; r. 
i 111 the Ih ili'^h navy tin* a,dmir Is are (iistiiigui'-InMl 
into tlirei* tdasses admirals, vm admirals, and re, a r- 
.‘idmirals ; the admiral carrying bis colour at tin* 
main, tin* \ic" admiral at the fore, ;ind (In* rear- 
admiral at the mi//<*n mast-bead. In former times, 
each grade was -,nb<livide(l into tbivi* sections, 
known a,s admirals (or vice, or rear ailmirals ) of 
the He<l, of tlie \\ bite*, ami of the Him*, resjieetiv ely. 
'riie Hag ln*istc<l l>y the ailiuiral (themM* called a 
llag ollieer) agreed in eolonr with bis section ; and 
all the shins iiinb*r bis eoinmand e.irne<l i‘nsign and 
pemlant ot tln^ same bm* ; hut the .listirndioii was 
otherwise without praetii-al efl’cet, ;ind is noxe ahol- 
islied. Afhnintl e/' tiu Flrrf. is a higher rank, <*on- 
ferred at the will of the sovereier 'idle rales of 
full or sea pay of Hag tdli<e s are as follows; 
Admiral of tlie lleet, t>cr day, .CH : mliniral, ; 
vice-admiral, .C4 ; rear adiniral, .I'H. An admiral 
• commanding iii-ehief ren iv<',> tlH a da\ additional 
at home, and £4, lbs, .ilaoad as table nioiiev. 
In 1880 there were 71 Hag-oHieers in the Hritish 
navy— viz. 0 admirals of the (le(*t, l.d admirals, 21 
vice-a<lmirals, and 34 i> ar-admirab'- 'Die number 
of Oag-olliccrs retired and on re . tve ba,lf-]»ay is 
upxv’ards of ‘inO. The .diniial ' the ileot- lakes 
rank with a Held-marslial, admirals wifli generals, 
vice-admirals with Hi .iteinnf generals, and rear 
admirals with major-generals. 

Jn the navy of the llnit'Ml States, no oHieer of 
higher rank than captain was commissioned prior 
to 1862 (witli one single exception). In tha|> year 
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tliere wert; authorised to be eornmissioiieil 0 rear- 
admirals on the active list, ami H on the, retired or 
reserve list. Subseipiently, the mimber on the 
active list was reduciMl to 7 ; the number on the 
retired list varving from time to time. Hear- 
ailmirals have tlie relative rank of major-generals. 
The rank of vice-admiral and that of admiral were 
(‘leated in 1S04 and 1800 respectively; but it was 
r(*s(dved to allow tlieir grades to become, extinct. 
Eraiicc has 1 admiral, 2r) vice, admirals, and 33 r(‘ar- 
admirals ; (Im inany- 1 admiral, 3 vice-admirals, 
and 7 rear-admirals : Italy 1 admiral, 5 viee- 
adtnirals, and 11 ri'ai -admirals. 

'Flic word is dcriveil from the Arabic amir or 
‘a commander' (.is in Amlr al-Piaht\ ‘coin- 
mamlcr of the s(*a*). The d was introduced into 
tlie English and ( h'nnan forms of the word hy a 
mistaken impression which ]dace<l it in a line with 
the nninerous words com}*os(‘d witli the Latin (uL 
4'iins the early Englisli form was a mind or am- 
miral ; and so it is still prcservetl in Fn‘nch. In 
Spanish thewor4l is admin.itdc ar nlna'ratdf’ ; Portu- 
guese, n/yn/yvo/b; ; Italian, oyyyyyy/y7/7//o. The wool 
Adaiiral is soinetiim*s used for an admiral's ship, 
or a large shii)- as hy Milton. Along the east 
eoast of ICnglaml the name of Ad mind is given 
l»y tlie tisliennen to one who, by tbt*ir <*boico, is 
recognis4‘<l lea<h*r of a 1h*el of lisbing smacks. 

Admiralty^ HoAKD ok, a govennm'nt depart- 
m(‘nt which has tin' inanagement of all matters con- 
c<*rning the Ihitish na\y. It comj)iis(»s six lonis 
commissioners, who dccidt* collectively on import- 
ant <|ncstions. Hesidc^ lliis colle<-tivc or corjiorate 
a«'tion, each has spf'ti.al (Inties assigned to him. 
'riicn* are iwo(‘ivil or ])oiilical lords, and bmr naval 
4)r sea lords. The l''ir‘'t Loi jI, w'lio is always a^'abinet 
minist'*r, la'side.s having a gem*ral control, is re- 
sponsible for all laisim'ss of Hie A<lniira)ty, ami the 
other jimmbers df the Ikiard act as bis assistants in 
the \avious duties \vbi(‘b are diN i4le4l among them. 
'I’bc I’irst Naval Lord is vcsponsibb* to the Livst 
Lord for the administration of such business as 
n*latcs lo tlie ttcrsamal of tin* navy, ami foi* the 
niovcinciit and c^indition of tin* He^'t. He also 
.app<»iiits olVu:t‘rs in commaml of sbij»s. 'Tlie Seeoini 
! Niival Lord as-^ists tin* I'irst Naval Lord, ami 
’ aj>polnts junior *‘\ccnti^■c (»Hiccrs. 'Flie dunior 
Naval Lord assists Hic Eiisi Naval Lord, and 
: appoints oHici'rs of <-i\il bvaiicln s. d'in* t 'ontrollcr of 
' theNa\y who has only ri‘ccnt 1\ heen madt* a mem- 
ber of the Hoard is r<*sponsil»i(* to tin- First laml 
forlnisiness' r«‘lating to the muff i't< ! id the Heet, that 
is, the hnildi'ig and r(*])airing^ 4)f shijis, ami to gnus 
and naval stores. The < iNil Inud a»*ts as assistant 
lo tin* Parliaiiienlarv Sc(‘rt‘tarv. Fmlt'r tin* lords 
are the First S4‘crclarv i parliamenlavy ), the Se(*ond 
Sei’retary ( pi'rmainmt I, ami tin* Naval Secretary 
( professional ). 'Fhc Farliaim'iitarv ami ITnaneial 
Secietarv is responsible to tin* First I.onl for the 
finaiiee of tin* di*partnu'nt and ji.irliaim'ntary diit i('s. 
'Pile lk‘rni;im*nl Secrei.na has exclusive^ 4-barge (d 
the seert‘lariat«*, umler 4lin'(‘tion <4' tin*, P'irst Lord. 
'Pbe jKist of private secretary to the First LonI 
is all apjioiiitineiit usually held by a. post ca])tain 
of the lb>val Navy. 'Pin* tmly lord who necessarily 
resigns when tin* priim* minister resigns is the First 
I.onl, yet a eba nge <if tin* others freijin'iitly takes 
place. Some sfab'sinen iulvocate a modified plan : 
proposing tii rornler a f(*w naval oHiceis of rank 
prrmam'id lonis of the Ailiniralty, and only chang- 
ing the. otliMs onachange of ministry. All delicate 
or doubtful ma(t<*rs are speci.illy reserved for the 
First L^nd ; but in th * Hoard nn'.etiiigs be lias only 
one vote, liUt* tin*, rest, tlmiigb, from bis general 
parliamentary responsildlitv, be jiractically has 
noth an absolute veto and an absolute. ])ower of 
giving action to his views. To the dciHjrtmcHt 
(though not to the Hoard) belong also a hydro- 
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gra]»ho,r, directors of transports, victua.lUn;j:, naval 
ordnance, navy contracts, and iiaval constniction ; 
an accountant- ‘general, and a medical <li rector-gene- 
ral, with assistants, clerks, and oilier siib(»rdinate 
oiiicials. Tin* Coast -^mard is under tin* control t)f 
the Admiral Siip(‘rintcndent of naval reserves. 

Adlllirally Courts. Tlie Atlmiraltv Conrt 
(whose, functions are now exercised by the rrobate, 
Divorce and A<lmiralty Division of the Ili^^h Court 
of dustice, eonstitnte<l in lS7d d) was ereated to 
try amt decide maritime causes. Formerlv, the 
maritime courts of l’'n<.;]aml were divideil into 
the Tnstanre (ottr/ and th(‘ Prize tb?/ >7- separate 
trihnnals, tlioiinh usually prosidefi over hy I lie 
same jml^^c : tiie I’ri/e Conrt existed only duvinjj: 
ti ne of war. The juris<iiction in ({uestion of 
booty of Avar, and tlic dist i ihiithm tlierc»)f, was in 
IStid coTiferreil on the Admiralty Court; and juris- 
diction r(‘latin.!Lj to the attack and capture of 
pirates is vested in tli<‘ eonrt in tliis country, 
and in the, vicc-ailmirally courts in the colonics 
and foreijjfn ]>ossessions. d'lie proceed in;.ts of the 
Admiralty Court, like tliosi; in the, ecch'siastieal 
courts, U(Me ori^^iiially based ou tlu* civ il law, and 
upon tlji.-^ account it Avas usually held at l>oelors* 
Commons. Hut it is mendy as the basis of the 
earlier moreanlile codes, siicli as the Khoiliau 
laws ami those of Olcron, and by no means exclu- 
sively, lliat the civil law is of n,u1bority in these 
courts. ‘d' the utmost nicety in the law 

of ualioiis fall to he. dechled by maritime courts 
ill time of war. The apneal from the- Admiralty 
Coui't, Avliiidi wa.s oricina,lly to lh<.‘ kin^- in Chau- 
cer > , is now to the Court of Apjieal ereated liy 
the fiudieature Act of I<S7d ,\pjM*als from the 
vice admiralty courts in llritish colonies find <le* 
pendencies formerly lay to tlie .\dmiralty Conrt 
m I’aicjland, hut, arc now earrud to tlu* Court of 
.Appeal. Tlu*. civil jurisdiction of the, .Admiialty 
Courts noAV evtends ccnerally (and the county 
courts jilso exercise jifirt of it ) to <li-put(‘s hetw(“en 
pai I owners of fi sliin, suits for iiuiriners' find otlicei.s’ 
wa^yes, suits for pilota^’i.*, suits on bottomry and 
respondentia lionds, and relatin;^ to salva;;c, wrei’k, 
collision of sliijis, \.i‘. ('ounly eourt.s arc <‘xpr<*S'^ly 
probiluted from cntert<iinin.:j; (jwestious of jwize, 
questions arising under tlie act for tlie siinprcssiou 
of the slave-trade, or questions of Adminilty juris- 
diction liVAvayof {i]»]K‘a,l. (u ciiminal matters, tlie 
Admiralt y Court fonma ly took coynisaiice of pira<*y 
and otlier oll'cnces on l lie se;i, or on I be <‘oasts 
beyond the limits of any county, ami, concnrnntly 
wiUi the coimnou last courts, of ccrtfiiu felonies 
committ(;d in the main str(*fim of i^uc.it rivers hidow 
the hrid^^es. ^’liis criirimil jmisdictioii is re;(ul;ited 
noAV by the, Crimimil Law Consoliilation .Acts ^cnc- 
nilly; and the crimimil jnri'-ilici ion oi the Admiralty 
(/ourt may he re;;firdcd as obsolete, 'riuuc is a 
separate Court of Admiralty in Ireland. The 
Admiralty (kmrt of Scotland lias l>ccii ahoikslicd, 
and its ordinary jurisdiction tiansfcrrtnl to the 
Court of Session, the (Amit of diis' ii-iarv, ami tlu^ 
sherills; questions of [nizes, captures, londcmiia- 
tioiis, and the like, bcin^' vested excii; ively in the 
Admiralty Division of the ili^di ('onrj It; *’’n;.dfiju]. 

Jn the Cnited Slates, tin* <•< t oi >ri; 4 iMal 
Admiralty juris«liction is the Cnilcd Stab's disiriol 
court. From tlii"' court causes may he rcnM»ved, in 
certain cases to the circuit, and ultiir ite' to tin* 
supreme court. 'Ilic jurisdiction of Admii <by li.i.s 
been e.vteiidcd beyond {h it <'f the K.c'li.sl* Admir.abv 
Court. Its ^hu! jurisdii lioii o lends to cases o: sfil- 
vaf'e bom.ls of I'ottomry, respondentia, seamen’s 
wages, sei. uros und* r liie 1 w of imposts, naviga- 
tion or trade, ^ascs of pri/c or ransom, cl artcr- 
partics. contract.s of aftVei..;lilmeiit lictwccn diflcrent 
states or foreign ports, contracts foi conveyince of 
passenger!- coiitiacts witli uiateriai men, jettison i, 


maritime contributions and fiverages, pilotage, sur- 
veys of ship and cfirgo, and gcnerallv to all damages 
and trespas.-ies occurring on the liigb seas. Its 
rri/jthfa/ jurisdiction evtends to all crimes and 
oilcnccs committed on the bigli seas, or bevond the 
jiirisdietion of any country. Courts of AcJmiraltv, 
witliiii the limits of their jurisdiction, resenilile 
courts of equity in tlieir jiraetice and modes of 
proceeding, but are even more free from teeliriical 
rules. 

Afllllirnlty llroits were formerly a ]»ortion of 
the hereditary revenues of the croAvn, arising from 
enemies’ ships detained in the ]»ros])ectof a declara- 
tion of war, or coming into ]M)rt in ignorance of the 
eommcncement of hostilitii's, or from such shij>s af=i 
arc taken by iioii -commissioned captors, the jiro- 
(mmmIs of wrecks, (he goods of pirates, ami tin* like. 
'J’he proceeds of the Droits or Admiralty arii now 
paid into the ]'’xcliei(uer fm* the jmhlie use. 

Admiralty Island lies ofVthe coast of South- 
ern .Al.i-'k.i, in 57 50' N. lat., and 15C 15' AY. lon^. 
It is ahmit 90 miles long, well wooded .and watered ; 
and contains coal and co]>per. It is inhabited, ami 
bclong^^ to the, I'nited StalCN. 

Admiralty Islands, a grouji of 40 islands, to 
the NF.. of New (lainea, alioul 2 S. hit., and 
147*’ F. long. 'I’hcy were discov«*icd by the Dutch 
in Kilt). 'I’hc hnge-jt is above 50 mile,-, long, and 
is mountainous but fruitful ; their total area is S7S 
s<|. III. SoiiH .tie volcanic, others are coral islands. 
'Plu'y abound in < oeoa nut tre»*s, and an.* iiibabiled 
ly a race of tawny fri/zle-beatled savages, of the 
Fapuau stock, about SOO in numlier. 'rogether 
widi New IJrii.iin and some ad joining gM-.)U]>s, they 
were .Mnnexed lt\ ( iermany in IS.So, and now form 

р. art of the Kisni.irek Ait liipehigo. 

Allalir ( Span, fffhthfn'y ‘to plaster') is a .sun-dried 
hriek. 'I'hese iinhunit bricks .are eomnionly list'd 
in Alexieo, 'Ik'xas, and (.'eiilral Ami'riea; and the 
bouses built with tb(!Mi are vet'v durable. 

.idolpIlllS* dniLN, horn in London in 17tiS, Avas 

с. alled to tin* hai- in 1 S() 7 . and ht‘eamt' a sueeessful 
Old Ikiiley ]»raelit iomn . fl«‘ liied Kith .Inly lS 4 .“). 
His hisfori<-:d ami oilier woiks lil| ujiAvards of 20 
volumes, I he chief Ix'ing a Jltshtrii of ihe Jo i/ft) o/’ 
(o ttVife iu. ( 1 S ()2 ; ncAV ed. IS Id ,* 1 ). See his Life. 
(JS7i). 

Adoiiai. a llehroAv mum* ior the Supreme Heing; 
a plural form of .b/m/, ‘loiil,’ (ombined Avilh tJio 
jiroiioun of the first jieison. In re.iding the Scrip- 
tures aloud, the .IcAvs pionoum e ‘ Ailonai’ Avherevor 
the holy name .liivii is found in tlie text; and the 
name ‘ .lehovjdi ’ has .avisen out. of the consonants 
of with the vowel points of 

AUoni. town of the. ])n>vima‘ of Madras, 64 
miles >iF o( Kellary. lA)p. (ISSl ) 22,441, many of 
tliem eiigjiged in weaving. 

Adoilis, in (Keek Mytlailogy, a youth of 
marvellous licaiitv, heloAcd by Aphrodite. He 
w; ^ killed by a boar wlnle hunting, and the 

!d*-s-^, coming loo late to his rescue, chaiigeil hi» 

► I into llowcj-.s. A Nearly festival Ava.s c<»Ic- 
n .'.'Mi in honour of Adonis, and consisted of two 
parts -a mourning for his departure to the under 
world, and a rejoicing foi his return to Aphrodite. 
4 Ills festival, widely siiread among the countries, 
bordering on the Meiliterrauean, was ef*h*hrated 
with peculiar pomp at HyMus and Alexandria. 
Keforc the festival, wlic.'il, fennel, and leituct? 
were sown in eartln i and ov'en iu silver pots, 
and forced* by lieat ; intendeil to iiidieate, doubt- 
less, by their i»rief bloom, the transitorines.s of 
earthly joy. 'riie myths eonnected with Adonis 
belong originally to the East. They display a 
Avorship of the poAvams of nature conjoined with 
that 4^1 tlie heavenly h(Hlie.s, and Adonis Jiirnself 
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appears to l»c the jyod of the solar yoar. Tlio 
similarity of the Tiaino to llie IMnenieiaii Admt^ 
whicJi si^oiilied ‘lord,’ is iimnistakalde ; and tfiis 
wor<l Ad(»ri was sjuicially ai)plio<l to the kin*^ <if 
heaven, the snri. 

Adonis, a herhaeeous annual or perennial ;j:emis 
of Ranu lieu 1 ace; e, of which only one, AihmififtHtHm- 
'no//.y ( Pheasant’s Eye), is a douhlful native of 
Jh'itain. Its hri^^lit scarlid' petals ohtaine<I for it 
the name of Flos Adonis^ their colour haviu;^ heen 
avscrihcd to their heiii^^ staincil with the blood of 
Ailonis. It is a well-known ornament of our 
gardens ; in which also Adonis ostindis Uvi\\\o\\i\\ 
appears, and Adonis rrrna/is, a ])('rennial species 
common njKm the lowin' hills of Middle ami 
Southern tJermany, with early and heautiful 
111 ' vers. 

Adopiianisin, a heretical (loot rim' akin to 
Nestorianism, orieinat(‘d about the end of tlu^ 
8th century in Spain. Klipandiis* Archbishop <d' 
Toledo, and Kidix, the iJishop of l;r^-cl, ad\:imM‘»l 
tin' n])inion that (Mirist, in ri'sjK'ct of his divine 
nature, w’as doubtless tliii Son of (bid ; but th.it fis 
to his hnm.ui nature, he was only d(‘clared and 
adopted to Ix' tin' lii^-born Son of (bid. The 
tlaim* of ('ontrovmsy iSnis kimlh.'d, sjuead into the 
Frankish (onpiri', ami ;;ave O'.casion to three swuxls, 
oiu' held at Ratisbon (70‘2), another at Frankbirt 
{7ht), and a third at ;\ix la ( 'hapi'lle (7bt»). Adop- 
tianism was condemm'd <is her(‘sy, and tin* (’atholic 
doctriniMif tin* unity of the two natures of (Mirist 
in one di\ im' persoji was re-aflirnied. 

.4dopn4HI was a l(\i;'a,l institution of nnndi 
importanc(‘ in both of the cl.issic.al nations of 
an(i((ulty, whose I;in\s iri'oucuitly (‘ncoura^icd the 
]ioss(*ssi(in of a larL;e fa,nnf\'. Athquion, in the 
stricti'r s(uif>< , in tlie Roman la\\, applit'd only to 
till' case ia whieli a jierson in tin' jiower of his 
fathi'i’ or .ur:i.ndfa.lhei was transferred to that of tin* 
]ierson adopt in^^ liini. \N In'ic* tin' ]ierson adopti'd 
W’as already (‘niani‘ijiat«‘d from I In' pat(*rnal pou (*r 
{jhdriff jntfrs/os\, ainl was reoardiM] h\ tin* lawashi^. 
own nia.st('r {sni Jnris), tin' procei’din;^’ was «*alled 
adi'o^iatioii {odroi/(dio). At Athens, (ho adonled 
child was t la usfcncd froe. his own family a.ml 
parish or trihf (/Ames’), into tlnise of the adojitive 
father, w hose propi'rt s In* inlieriti'd in the ahsom-e 
of le;;itiniate ehildreii. and w ii''s«‘ saeri'd rights lie 
w'as hound to maintain. In fact-, tin* tlieorv of 
adoption at Athens, as in India, wais that tliere 
mi^^ht he some om* to oiler the funeral e;ike, and 
pi’(*\a*nt a failno* of tin* funeral c<*remoiiies. (bily 
Athenian eiti/eiis could Ik* .nlopb'd, s<i that not 
only the in'\t of kin, hut tin' wdioh' eommnnily 
W’cre in ten's ted in preventing*’ fraudulent adoptions. 
With this view’, re.i;is( ration in the demos of the 
adoptive father w'as re(|nisi(e, in ordiw to entitle 
the son to the ri;;lits of ciiizensliip as a inemher 
of it. 

In Romo, tin? adopti'd child assnnn'd the name, 
and became honinl to discharge the !’eli;.,ions duties, 
of the adoptive father, whieh usually eoiisisti'd in 
sacrifices to the fnnfdrs orotliei divinitu's. Adop- 
tion W'as eth eted lirsi by the form of a (ietithuis 
sale, and then nnder tin* anthorily of a ma^istrati*, 
the pnetor at Rome, or the ^/•w ernor (/oos/.v) in the 
provinces. Adrogation oiiciiially recpiiied a vote 
of tlie pco]de in the (\nnitia Vnriutn ; hut under 
the empi^rom, it liecame the ])r.acliee to ellect it by 
an imperial rescript. T.ds cliaru of form made 
jiossihfe the adro;»;ition w omer A patrician W'as 
sometimes adro^aied iiifeo a ])!eheiantfaiiiily for 
political purposes. H a fatln r, having children 
in his power, W’as adopted, hoi ii he and his t'hildren 
passed into tlie pow'or of the mloptivo father. 
It W’as reijuisite tliat the ado)>tiv(‘ father should 
have no legitimate cliildreii at tlie lime, i^id no 


reasonahh' prosjx'ct of bavin;/ any. lint the W’hole 
eharae-ter and ohjeet of ado[ition W'ere altiued hy 
the le;^islation of Justinian. Adojitioii was nn- 
known to tlie. <'arly law’ of the 'I’entonii' nations ; 
hut in thci ITith ('entnry it he(';»,me a ju-omimuit 
featnn* in the codes ami social Jib' of Ih'iissia 
and Austria, and other (Jennan slates. Then*, 
and also in Fraiiee, the c(U’(‘mony was carried 
thnin;^h in ojx*ii eonrb, ami eoiib'rnMl indefeasihhi 
ri;^hts of sneeessi/in. It is, however, in the llimln 
law* that adoption is eliii'lly, in modern tinu's, an 
active institution. Adoption has ne\cr existed as 
an institution eitln*!’ ill l’ai;(laml or Sirotland. The 
pat riiiionial heiielils of .idoption may, however, he 
eoiib'iTcd liy deed, as wluue a ti’istalor is said to 
place liimself in ion} pur*idis: lint the express 
adoption of a cliild - e.;;’. a> lln* result of tlie adver- 
tisement wliieh fi’i'ipientlN ajipears -im])o>es no 
h'gal liahilily, except, nmler a eontracl witli the 
triK'. jiarent. 

In tin; rnited Slatf's, adojdion is n.'gnlateil hy 
tin; statutes of the several stales, (ieiierally, it is 
aeeom]ilish<Ml hy mutual nhli;;;ilions, assumed in 
some form jin'scrilxMl hy law, himiin;; ujion the 
adopter to tivat the om' adopted as his own child, 
towards whom he will discliar;ic ;ill tin* duties of a 
]iareiit ; whih* tin* one adopted assumes all the 
oliligations of a child towards a jiareiit. Rut tlieso 
laws diller in tin? sevi*ral states, aUhongh they all 
aim at. one n'sull vi/. tin* creation of new’ civil 
relations of child ami )iar(‘nl. 

Al1oiir« a Fr(*neli river, risiii.Lr in tin* departmc'iit 
of llanti's Ryi’emb's. and llowin;;’ ISO miles throngh 
(b*rs;ind Landes, till it enters the .\tlantie below 
Rayonne. It is navigable for SO mill's. 

Adowa. a town of Aby>>^ini!i, (In' capital of 
'Pigie. stands (i'270 feel alxm* s(*a-li vel, and 14*5 
miles XE. of (bindar. .\dovva is tin* chh*f entre- 
p(5t <if Iradi' lx‘twe('n the interior of Tigre and 
till' coast. It has a gn'at wc'ckly mark<*t and an 
('Xti'iisivi* transit trade, in w’hieh gold, ivory, ami 
sbiv('s ari' artiel('> of imjxntaiiei'. The population 
varu's lx‘tw(‘en ,S(I0() and *20,000, aeeordiiig id the 

ab. -^rnnK' or ]>r(‘sem*e of tin* king. 

Adi*a (aiieii'ut .lA/A/fA, a Mi'dilerranean sea- 
p(*vt of Spain, in tin* provinei* of Almevia, 40 miles 
SF.. of (Jniiiada. 'PI ancieiii .Wxh'ra., binndi'd hy 
the Rlnenieiaiis, stood on a hill, at wlnisi* base the 
modern town li a swamnv, nuln'altliy situa- 

tion. la'ad-miin's in the m'igltliourinxxl give (*m- 
ployinent to many of the iidiahitaiits, and trade 
to tin* port. Fop. ( 1S77 ) 1 I,V1*20. 

.idrailiylK (b’(*ek mum* of the 'I'nrkish 7’.V//’c- 
niidy a town on tin* west coast of .\sia Minor, 
o]i])osite. Mitylene, and amid rich olive groves, 
Ro]i. t)00(i. A little to the east lay the ancient 
Atlrtfuiiittinin. 

Adrasflls, a king of Argos, whose daughter 

m. irried INilyniees of Thebes, who had hi'cn exib'd 
from liis naiivi* city hy his brother Kliaieles. He 
led the e.xpi'dilion of the * S('vt*n against Thebes' 
to restore his soii-in-laxv to his right, and was the 
only one that survived, as Amjiliiarans had tore- 
told. I’l'ii y(*ars later he led tin* six sons of tin* 
heroes that had fallen to a new attack on ’Pliches 

-the war of the Kpiijoni (‘descendants'). This 
time the attack was sn('e(*ssful, hut a son of 
Ailra.stns fell in (lie struggle, and the fatlier im- 
mediately died of grief. 

AflrULi in tlie province of Rovigo, Nortliern 
Italy, iK'twi'cn tin* riv ers Ro and Adige, is one of 
tlie oldest cities in Enro]>e, having been founded 
hy the Etrnsenns. So late as tin* l*2tli eentnry 
itwa*s a tlonrisliing harbour on the .Adriatic 
Sea, to whioli it g«'ive nann^ ; hut hy tiie con- 
tinual deposition of alluvium on the east coa.st 
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of Italy, it has licon ;,Ta(lually sojKiratod from the 
sea, from which it is now 14 miles distant. It still 
retains several interesting*’ remains of Etruscan and 
Konian anticiiiitv, witli a fine cathedral. l\)i>. 
7642. 

Adrhlll« a city of IMichi^niii, T^.S., situated on 
the Raisin River. It is well furnished with water- 
power, connnands the tra<le of a large grain-grow- 
ing region, has several factories, and a Methodist 
college foundc<l in IS^O. Roi). (1870) 8438; (1880) 
7840. 

Adrian, the name of six pO])es (sec PoPK), 
none of them verv reinarkahle. Adrian iV. was 
hy hirth an Knglishman, the. only one that ever sat 
upon the pajwil chair. II is name was Nicolas 
Hreakspear. Me was a native of Langley, ne.ar 
St Alhans, hecame first a lay I»rotlier <»r servant 
in the monastery (d' St Kufns, near Avignon, ami 
in 1137 was elected its ahhot. His zeal for s-triet 
(li.seipline raised a eoiiihination to defaim* his eliar- 
acter, ami lie liad to appear hehne iMigeniiis HI. at 
Rome. Here lie not only cleared himself of all 
charges, Imt aeipiired the esteem of the pope, who 
appointed him cardiii.al-hisliop of All>ano in 1146. 
In Hot ho was raised to the pa]ial sec, one of his 
early aet.s being to grant Ireland to King John, 
Adrian was at (irst on friendly terms with llu* 
Empm-or Knaleriek I. : hut his liigli notions of tin* 
papal supremacy, as Iiigli evim as (Iri'gory V'll.'s, 
led to tin* heginning of that long contest of the 
popes against the house of Hohimstaiifeii, which 
ended in the dost ruction of tli<‘ dynastv. He was 
about to exeommutiicate l'’r(‘deri(d^, wlicn he died 
at Anagiii, Hof).— Eor ilw' Kmjuu’or Adrian, '-(a* 
H.\ih:ian. 

AdriatlO|llr (Turkish Kdinir : Hulgarian 
the fiord city of Kiiro]»eaii 'rurke.v, stands 
on the iiavigalde iNIaritza (the aiichmt 7/cAru.y), 
lOS miles \YN\V. of Loiistanlinople by rail. 
The city has upwards of (m,!)!)!) inhabitants, of 
^^ilom about oiie-third are 'I’urks. The splendid 
mosque of Selitu 11. , the palace, and the immense 
haztfftr of Ali l^isha, may he iiaiiK'd as its priiieipal 
features. It lias a silk factory, and ,a I’oiisidcr- 
able ti’/ulc in ojiium, otto of i(»ses, and wine. 
Fotiiided or gneatly improvc<l liy tlic Emper<ir 
Hadrian, A<lriano])!e was tlu^ scat of the Huo- 
inan sultanate from 13(>6 to 14o3. The Russ<»- 
Turkish war was here concluded, September 14, 
1829, by tlic iVaee of Adriaiioph*. After the 
capture of the TurkisJi army defending the Sfiipka 
Pass in January 187.^ the Russians eiitereil A<lri- 
aiiople uuopp<»sed ; ami an armistice was eoneIude<l 
here on the 3 1st. 

Artvialic Sou, a large arm of tlm M»‘d\t,o’- 
vamaui Sea, extending, in a imi ih-weslerlN <Uree 
lion, between the east coast of Italy am! tlie west 
coast of the Halkaii fieniusula, b'dng terminated 
to the south hy the Strait of Otranto, P) miles 
wide._ In the north, if foriin- the < Jiilf of \"ejnce, 
and in the nortn-i'ast, llie <inil of I’lieste. 'Phe 
West eoast is comparatively low and I c ^ I^t-w inltq 
atnl the north is mcirshy and edgi .1 '\jlli la.gooii 
On the other side, fln/eoasN of Ilniia. (.’r-^tia, 
Dalmati.a, and AllMuia are <■<•]>. , ..-ky, ainl 

harrmv, with many inlets, and ln'girl with a ehaiii 
of almost innumerable small rocky idcud^. Tlie 
total area of tlie sea, iindiiding isl'udv, is ralen- 
lated at r>2,220 sq. m. the area of - de jHands 
being ]‘J{)0; the memi depth : HO r.-.inoiM.-. the 
grea.lest det lii o0.7 rslli.' -n-;. q i-.j most ••ousidci 
able ru' j.-: {lowing into lie., sea are lli(‘ Aiiigc an 1 
tici i*o '.vliich are ( .mtinn.) dy dejiositiiig soil on 
the coast, -o that jd.icr one' on the shore are 
now ifd.tfi*., Ihe e ' t ({‘iiH' saltne.ss of tiie Adri- 
atic i.s J nmably owing to the e« mpa.ratively .small 
quantity of fresh water poured into ii by*rivc*rs. | 


Navigation on tlie Adriatic is safe and jdeasant 
in sn miner, hnt in winter the north-east gales 
(bora) are formidable, on account of the rocky 
and dangerous coasts on tlie ea.st. NTuiice, Trieste, 
Ancona, Rari, and Ih iiulisi are the chief ports ; 
Rrindisi having special importance as the terminus 
of the. railway journey vm the shortest, Overland 
Route (q.v. ). 7’he lisberies of the Adriatic are 
rieli, ami industriously worked. 

Allll'hs or .Aiu r.rs, an ancient towm of ^Ethiopia, 
on the lied Sea, or what is now' Annesley Ray. 
it afterwards had some importance as the port of 
vVxum. On its site is the modern village of ZuHa. 
Here Av.as found in the (ith eeiiiiiry the Monumcn- 
ffUH A(h(iiian}(m, a Oreek inserijition of the con- 
quests of Ptolemy 11. Kuergete.s. 

A<lll11nillite.s» The attempt to extend the 
franchise' made in 1866 by (he government of Earl 
Rii.sse ll ami Mr (iladstone, leel many of the tV’higs 
t<» .see ede from ‘the Liberal headers, ami vote with 
tlui Oon.servatives. 'Ihe designation of Ad ullainitcs 
was f.astemMl on the new' party, in conseiiuenee of 
Mr Rriglit having likened tlu'in to (he jiolitieal 
outlaws will) took refuge with Daviel in the cave of 
.Aelullam ( 1 Sam, \.\ii.). 

Adulteration. The erime of fond adultera- 
tion is a \eiv (dd one. Pliny tells ns of one 
article which was so ('xtensively aelultcrated in 
his time, lli.it even the wealthier memb(*rs of the 
community could not (duaiii it in a state of jmritv. 
Ill England <luring tin* Hth century, drugs, ius 
woll MS several ditlrrenl arli‘*h‘s (d food, wi're 
suhjeeteil to various processes of s<qiliistieation, 
III those early days, the nnuius of detection of 
adulti'ration wcr<‘, as may he imagim'd, neither 
so relined nor eertain as tliosi* wliitdi w(‘ now 
possess, and in eonse<|uenee notwithstanding the 
greater punishments which were (lum enfor(*ed — 
the lu’actici! not only beiuime vi'ry common, but 
it was <*arrii*d out in a most unblushing fashion. 
Ill 1843 Mr Pliilli] s, of the lidand LcYmine, statisl 
that it was sujiposeti tb.it tiicie were no less than 
eight iminufaciories tor tin' pin pose of re-drviiig 
exhausted tea-leavis in I.ondon alone. J^eople, 
were emjiloyed to go about and buy U]> usial 
tt'a-leaves at hotels, (*oilet*-bouses, ami the like, 
which they did at the rate of twopeuec; balf- 
j»(*niiy a {MUiiid. 'The loaves gatlit-red in this 
way were then taken to the manufactories, where 
they were immersed in a solution of gum, ami 
<lrie<I. If the leavis, thus manufactnreil so far, 
Were intended to he sold as onliiiary j»hu*k tea,, 
tlu'v were tinished hy being mixed with rose pink 
ami hhu'k-lead. Rut not. only was exliausted tea, 
n\a«le use. of ; sui-lv tilings ns the leaves of the 
syeamon . horse-chestnut, and sloe, were freely em- 
ployed and these, not alone, luit in eoiijunetion 
with e.iteehu, greim \'driol, ami indigo. In'a notice 
of Aeeum s book on food adulteration, )mblisbed in 
1829. the following ]uissage oi'curs : ‘lli voted to 
bsea.se by bjikti, bnteher, groei'r, w ine-mereliant, 
-|»iri( -dealer, elii'eseiiionger, juistry I'ook, and eon- 
• ' toner, we eall in the ]»liy.sieian to our assist- 
. ice. Rut here again the jauiiieions system of 
traud. as it has givim the blow , steps in to defeat 
the veinedy. Hu* nn]>rim‘i|)led di'aler in drugs and 
inedicines exerts the most jiotfmt and diabolical 
nigeiiuity in sophisticating the most jiotent and 
iK'cessary drugs Penmun bark, rhubarb, ijieca- 
euaiiiia, magnesia, caloimd, cantor-oil, spirits of 
lui j’t.Hioni, and .timost e\ery otJjer medical cone 
niothty in 4 feneral dem;ind, and (‘liemieal prejiara- 
tioii used ill pb.'irmacy/ 

Sixty years f general advaiicenieufc has no 
doubt prndiicfMl a great ehangc in the purity of 
our food ; hut the (fuarterly leports of the public 
analysts continually remind n.s that W'c have not 
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yot /inally bani.sliod the demon of food adultera- 
tion from our niidwt. Tiie exeuse.s wliieh Jiave at 
difiertmt times hoen ur;»ed in extenuation of 
a<Inlteratiou are numerous, ami in soim* eases 
oven plausihle. Thus we are told a^aiii and a^rain 
tliat Jiiany arthdes of food are, |)re|)are<l and sohl 
in an adulterated form in obe<lieuee to the puldie 
taste. Preservtid ve;,^et aides must, it is said, 
possess a bright, ixuinaneiit <^o-een line, in order 
to bo ai>i)reeiated by the puldio.. Peas do not 
retain tlieir natural ooloiir when preserve.d, and 
tliereforc the manufacturers of these arti(‘h\s colour 
them with verdi;;ris or some .similar .salt of copper. 
Sauces and pre,sei ved meats must, it is alle;j;:e»l, be 
made, for similar reasons, to assume a re<l tint; 
butter ami cheese must be yellow, and bread while; 
w’ d© confections must needs jjosse.ss all tln‘ (‘olours 
of the rainbow. A;,oiin, it is asserted that some 
forms of adulteration, or, as it is more; euphoniously 
put, admixture, an* (juite allowable, .seedn^r that 
they are umloubted improvement.s. 'Phus, it is 
maintaineil that to mix chicory with coffee i.-; not 
only perfect ly allowable, but commendable, seein;^^ 
that the compound is by many con.sidmed to bo 
superior to the imrc I’offee. So with the admixture 
of sucdi thin, l;s as flour and tunmu Lc wilh mustard. 
As a third form of excuse, we liaM? it opeidy 
asserted thaf certnin tliiu^^s must be mixed witli 
otliers in order lo insure tlieir juesiuA ation. A\‘itli 
such encr; 4 y, indeed, was this iiisisteil on, that the 
le;j;i^hif lire was aetunlly constrainc^l to legalise an 
admixture of a emtain amount of oil e‘' vitrhd witli 
vine^Mr, in onler that thereby tln*re mi;^lit bo eon- 
fern'd upon the latter certain keeping' tK)wei*s, which 
appjireiilly it was su[iposed ii di<( not of itself 
po.ss(‘.ss. Anolliei- exeuse fre((ucnlly imidc use of 
is, that it is p(*rfcc(iy inipo.s.sible. 'o .supply jiure 
articles at tlie current juice. Piually, we hax* 
freijuejilly the idea advanced that, after all, in 
imiuy ca-ses it (lo(‘s no harm - as in the addition 
of wM,t(*r to milk or whisky ; therefon* thus 
dibit iiio tlie.se suhstaiices cannot he regarded as 
a criminal act. 

'riiesc excuses an* found to be ail jierfectly 
imalid. It is jiossible (hat om; who was unai;- 
(jiiaiiitiid will' the subject, nii<,dit prefer such 
things as bri;;,ht j;rceii ]»oas or jdckles to tliose 
which wen*, mon? of a yellow tint. If, however, 
he weie informed as Le certainly should he 
tliat tbc! hrij^ht, fresh lookini.^ article oweil its 
takiii;^ apjieaiance to the j)n‘.senee in it of a 
poi.sfuioiis copjKT salt, it is imjio.'^sihlc to supjio.sc 
that h(*. would still elect to he siijjjilicd with it. 
As to admixtures h«?iu;.j imj»r«>veimMits, ibis is of 
course laij^cly a matter of ojiiiiion, hut it is worthy 
of consideration in this <*onnecti«ui that the at tides 
which are. added by way of imjuovement arc 
always very much eheajier lliati llic .irticts xvhicli 
are sujijio.sed to have been imjuovcil. Thus eolld* 
costs about two shillin^fs ])er pound, vhile chicory 
costs about fonrjiencc. Mmstjud costs also about, 
two sliilliii^jfs jier jionml, while lloei by the a;;cncy 
of xvliicli the niustanl is in:j>ro\ d, costs about one 
penny. With ref<*rence to the statement that ad- 
mixture is nece.ssar\ for tlic piv.servation of liertaiu 
articles, if (his is trin^ ;i,t all, it is true •>f viuy few 
articles indeiul. That it docs not apjil.s to viiio'^ar 
is abundantly pro\ed h\ the fact that the vinegar 
now mach^ by most if not all of the iiotter manu- 
facturers doe.s not eon<ain a drop of sulphuric 
acid. 'J’he statement tli.it anulb'.aiion is rendered 
neces.sary l^ocause the nnhlic n . i.se to |»ay a fair 
price for pure articles, i.s manifesWy ah.sunl, 
for it is the traders rani nol the juihlie who fix 
the jirice ; and if a trader \Mue only nii!idfui to 
inform his patrons that, >' hile tlie jiurity of the. 
I less costly articles sold by himself and liis brethren 
|<^ i trade could hy no moans be guaranteed, that of 


tho.se whiidi were a little higher in jiriite was 
iimloiihied, he would not iiave reason long to eorn- 
j)lain of a want of dmnaiid for unadulterated wares. 
As to sudi an adulteration as the a«l mixture of 
water with milk doing no harm, as well might it he 
said that selling milk by means of a measure wliid; 
only liohls half as mmrli as it is rejiresented to 
bold, does no harm. AVe are not thereby iioisoned, 
but we are certainly defrauded as much in one 
ease as in the otht*r. 

The ohjeets of employing dill'erent materials in 
the adulteration of food may be saiil to be three in 
number. Tiist, for the jiurjio.se of in<‘reasing the 
bulk or weight of the dearer article; as, for 
exanijde, wlieii water is added to milk or whisky, 
or wln‘U eliieory is adde«l to cofleii, or Hour to 
mustard, or butcher fat to butter. Second, to 
brigliten its colour, or to alter or iiiiju'ove its 
I ajipearance ; as in tlie case of the. addition of certain 
i metallic comjionnds to j>rescrvcd fruits or vege- 
I tabh‘s, (»r the. addition ot harJey-nK'al to oatmeal, 

I or of alum to bread. Third, to increase its jmii- 
gency or alter its llavour ; as, for (ixamjde, when 
i jiejijier is added to ginger, artilicial llavourings to 
j wine or to alcohol, as is done in the manufacture of 
j sjuirious liquors, such as imitation brandy, iVc. 

! As to the means wliich the jinblic |)oss»?s.ses of jire- 
j venting the .sale, of adulterated food, it may be .said 
j that before this crime against .society can efibctually 
he juit an en<I to, we jiiust he able to do two things. 
First, we mu.st lx,* abh* .satisfactorily to «letect 
I adulteration, however .-skilfully it may have, been 
ilonc ; and second, vve, must be able to inllict on 
I tlio.se |»io\a'd to have, been guilty of the crime such 
j itenahies a.s will render the juaclice of it unju’olit- 
ablc. 

As llu* dctei'tion of the fraud and (he eon.siMjuent 
e\|)o,-.urc often foiin,- iu itself the most salutary 
form of jmnislmient, the .suhjei t nf the detection of 
food ;uiuU<*rat ion be(*omcs a most imjiortant one. 
It i;-. cflccti'd mainly hy two agencies, chemical 
analvsis and microscojucal (‘xaminalion. Thev 
arc cmploycil for this jmijiose hy a hody of ^vell 
cducalt'd, liighly (rained men, known as jmlilie 
analysts, one of whom is to ho found in almost 
every town of any imjxutaiice. The duties of 
thc.se ojlicials, as well as the inixle in which they 
are apjxuntcd, will he described in the article 
A .NAl.Ys'i'. Public analy.sts have not as yet been 
very long in existenci*, luit the amount of work 
vvliii'h (hey have alrea«ly don** in the way of 
eheeking adulteration »*f food is verv great. 

It was not until the v**a.r*JSt)0 that any general 
a<*t of jiarliaiiicnt dcaKiig with UmmI a*lult**i‘atioii 
was jiasscil int*' law in Lveat Ibitaiu. Previous 
to that *lale, spc< ial slatulo.s ajqilying to certain 
sju'cilied articles, such as tea, cotfee, bread, and 
wine, were in force; hut the main object of these 
ena* tments was l*) }»rev**nt the ileframling of the 
n'VYiim*, tin* health aiul juotc.ctioii *)f thc^ jnin'liaser 
being appan’iitly a matter of secomlary inijHU'tance. 
Tlie Act of JS()() di<] imt seem to jinxluce niiicli 
result, although it remained in force for tw’elve 
years. In 1872 another af‘t was j)a.s.sed, which, 
liowever, as it was sujipose*! to hav c liceii the means 
of inllieting m;i,iiy real hardshijis on retail *lealers, 
was supersede*! by the ‘Sale of Food ami Drugs 
Acts* ol 1870 ami 1870. It is tliesc acts which 
constitute tlic existing law on the subje**t <»f food 
ailulteration. They .uc, no *l*)ul>t, in many re.s|^iects 
better than ilie jirevious acts, hut tliey are still far 
from being perfect. One of their most glaring ami 
palpable <h‘f*M*(,s is that though they lay down 
witli (‘ommciidalde minuteness of detail the mode 
of proving adulteration, togolher with the jionalties 
to lie inlliete*! when adulteration is jirovcd, they <lo 
not, exeejit in (he (‘asc of one <ir two deseriptioiis of 
spirituous liqiior.s, say w hat adulteration is. It is 
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i(*ally llierefon^ loft (o tlip aiinlyst to detino- (ex- 
cept iti a eerlain »^eiienil sense) wliat constitutes 
adulteiatioii. Anal\sls, it so liappens, are not all 
at one on t\\is point, st> that it is not hy any means 
an im|>ossi\»le (‘ireuinstnnce that asuhstance \vhi<‘h 
nii;4lit Im^ foini<l lo he ;nluUerate<l, and for the sale 
of which a man miitiil l)e fined or imprisoned in one 
county, would he d(‘rided in the adjacent county 
to he ijuite jnire. What is obviously reipiireil in 
order tha.t tlic act may he more workalile and nsidnl, 
is that atlidtmation should he dclined in exact and 
precise terms, 'rin*. a<-t sliould set. forth exactly 
what is to In* considertMl as const i t ii t a<lnlt(‘r;i- 
tion in (‘adi scpiuatc article <»f foo<l, so tlial when 
an analysis is o))ta.ined, there will he no tlonht as 
to whether (lie arti<*le is pure, t'or t‘\amph\ if 
Prussian him' and French chalk an‘ found in tea 
wldeh has heen ‘ faced,' is ilie vemlnr thereof to he 
jnoscciitiMl for havinef sold ati adnitmated arlieh‘V 
Flour and turmeri(! a«lde<l to mustanl, stareh and 
sny:ar to coeoa., and ehieoiv to coll'ce, are additioii«^ 
wliich eonstitnle adulteratinii in the ojunion <»i many 
authorities, wliihi others do not so recant them. 
Anothei- (left?et in the a<*t is tin* ])rovision iliat no 
one shall he guilty of an oll'enee hy mixing artiele.-. 
of food nitii non-doleteiioii'^ foreign suhstaiiees, it 
he ititimal(*s the fact to the Imver l>y a label. 

JSotn ithstamling (ho ellieient services rcinlcred 
hy the many pnhiie analysts ii<»w at work in 
(Utlcrent (laits of the country, and the numenms 
prosecutions which are eontiimally taking ]>lace for 
the sale of adnlteiatiMl food, the jnactiee is ^tiil 
of regret tahly fiaapieiit oe<‘Uirence, many artiele.>> 
heitig hahiiually sold in a form far from pure, 'i’ln* 
following list, although it. is hy no means complete, 
inclmh's the most important suhstanees which are 
usuaJly sold in an imjmre condition. 

.1////; is not onls a most imp<irlant aatieleof food, 
but is the one most fivipieiii ly snhje<'te<l to mhil- 
teration. That it should l>(‘ so we can ca.'-ily 
understand. 'Fo conduct tla? hiisiness of a milk- 
S'di'er hilt little capital is rerpiired : tin* trade, 
is tjiorcfore largtdy in the hands of the lower 
cla.ss of traders. 'FIkmi again, the admixlnn. <U' 
W’ater with milk, or (lie ahstraction of eri*a.m, is 
not only very <aisy t<j ]u‘rform, hut it is also, 
uidess hy chtMiiiral analvsjs, vanv dilllculfc to 
detect. 'I.'he two forms of sojihi.stieat ion ju.st 
mentioned are the only wa\s in whi<'h milk is 
ever adulterated. .Ml the .sonsal iujial .siorics 
cif !liee\» hr a,uil e.lialk \»e\i\g used (ov 

l\iis puv\>ose are purely apoer>]»hah lint though 
seemingly >impl(\ and* as compareil with adiiltei.a- 
tion <»f other siihstanci’s, toh-rabli harmhss.s. tlii.s 
practice of rc«lncing : he (jiiaiiiy of milk is really a. 
very serious allair. (If all forms of foo<l, not even 
excejiting hrea.d, milk is tin* om* luost largely us<‘d. 
In Lomlon aloiu', very nearly (tm^ and a half million'-, 
of money an? annually paid ha- milk : and f)f this 
sum — according to a recent goci-niment uduin - 
about one- twent ieili ]>art, or from .CTthhOO to 
£80,000, is naid for waU*r .sold a- unlk'. diidging 
from fiilicial reports made hy annly.sf.. m ddl’cren. 
l»aits of the country, tin? [>ra(ti<‘e idnltciadiug 
milk is carried on ey'eiisively in me ■ d not all 
tlic large tow us in the kingdom. 

Tin? detection of adnJtcration in mill , mdrs:, tn 
means of cliciuhail analysis, is a, vcv <iilhcnlt 
matter, it may he done, in a rough ''.i; either h' 
taking tin* speeili'* gravity of th** milk, < . b;, .i^.-i r 
taining iiow -tjneh civs'iio it v.i ! thiow up 'Dir 
former oper.,'iojj is canif d o!i( ey plunging into 
the milk, ;d a tetnperatnrc of (>0" F., an liistiument 
caiied r ilylrom-ler (<| • which sinks in the 
n Ilk to a gT' atcr or less ex I out, accordiii;; lus the 
t>pe<:itie go a ily i.s high oj- low. 'dlie ' *»'ond opera- 
tion i.s <.anie,<l out hy placing a piantity of the 
milk to be tested in a long narrow gla.ss tube, 


clo.scd at one end, which stands in an unrif^ht posi- 
tion, ami is gradnatiNl into a hnmlrco tlivisions. 
Fnoiigli milk luiving been poured in to occupy a 
liumlred divisions, it is allowed to re]K)se in the 
tube for at least twtdve. hours. Umler these cir- 
cumstanee.s, the milk w ill throw' up a certain jiro- 
portion of cnaim, the exact amount of which can ho 
easily rca»l oil’ l»y mc.-ins of the graduated divisions. 
(ommI )nnc milk will throw up a sutlicimit amount 
of cr»*am to occn)»y from twelve to fourteen divisions 
of the scal(‘, and sm*h milk should have a si>ccilic 
gravity of from 102!) to 10;i2. Milk from which the 
cream lias been remov ed will, on the other hand, 
throw' uj) iiineh l(*ss crmim than fourt<*en j»er cent.; 
and milk which lias been adultcrateil hy being 
^implv nii\e<l with water, will show a lower speeilic 
gravity tluiTi that givam above. It slionld he 
ohscrveil, however, tliat if milk shows a high j»ro- 
portion of (ueam, a low s]n‘cilic gravity iloes not 
iieee.^s.nily indicate dilution with water. 

llrcmL — llread and .‘-'iigar an' the ])nrest forms 
of food with which the public are at jncseut 
supplie«l. 'riie only adulteration which w'c now 
occasionally hml in laead is alum, arnl jmssihly 
occasionally an exee.ssivi* amount of common salt, 
d'ht* former is added for the pnipose of com- 
miiniealing an a«lmired white ai>pea.iam*e to the 
bread, ami the laltiu* in ordm* lliat it may ndaiii 
an undue ])rop()rtion of water. 'The alum, it is 
alleged, is often a<hled hy the miller in ordm* that 
hi-, inferior produce may > icld hnsul havinjg the 
app‘aranee of ih.at imule from Hour of a higlier 
cla.-s. llolh of these form.'^ of adiil(eia,rif)n .are to 
h(‘ severely i cpiobah'd. .\Iiim, aceojding to many 
aulluuities, h,..'>thc clleet of seriously imj»aiving the 
dige.st ihility of bread; and salt added knowingly 
in I'xi'es.-^ of what is necessarv is a fraud, whether 
the allegation that it causes the bread to retain 
wal<*r he Inn* or not. 

Alum may he detecliMl in }>rcad by laying 
a pie<*e ahull t two inches sipiare upon a saucer, 
and then pouring upon it a, .‘-mall (piantitA' of 
timgnre of logwood, which has ]vre\ionsly l>c(‘n 
inix<‘d with, its own hulk of earhomite of amimmia 
.sidulioii. If aln-m he pn'sciit, the bread will turn 
blue hy this ticatment, w'hen‘as, if it 1»(* free 
from any admixture of thi.s kind, it will lM‘eome 
j>ink. 0( her suhstanees besides alum which might 
lie pre.sfuU in bread, liave tlm ellV‘et of produc- 
ing a blue colour with Iogwoo<l, so th.at all w'o 
can cevtaiuly sa,y as tlic rcsull of tliis lest is, tlial if 
a blue colour is produced, the bread is rajl jmre, 
ami that the impurity most proha.hly i.-, alum. 

Other sulislanecs .-.aid to In* us»*d foi* adulterat- 
ing I read are rieedlour, bran dour, potatoes, borax, 
sulpliatc ef rop)»er, sul[>li.Mle of zinc, chalk, and 
carbonate of magnesia. Tbe.se, liowever, if they 
;ue evei mnployiMl at. all, a, re employed to a very 
limited c.vtent only ; ami in I'bigland in recent 
tiines, no conviction lias been obtained except for 
admixture of ahnn. 

now extensively adulterated, iiisoinncli 
. '■•1 it is b»‘eoming a dillicnlt matl.m- to obtain 
’• • ,‘e from admixture. The material most coni- 
lO 'u’y used lor adulterating coth‘e is ground 
ehicorv loot. It used for this pnrpo.se in enor- 
mous ipiantities, K) or oO p(*r eent. being no 
unusual amount to lind in coiVee as fr(‘(|uenlly 
sold ; ami occasion 'illy as much .as 70, .SO, or ev<‘n 
!)0 per eent. lias been showu to he present. Coir(i*0 
'•osfs about two ^-hil lings per j»ouml and chicory 
about lourpence, so tluit the temptation to acll a 
mixture of*the two as eulfee is very strong. As 
already mentioned, it is legal to sell the mix- 
ture if lahelhai as .such. Chicory niiiy lie 
detected in eolh e l»y allowing a few' grains of the 
sn.spected article to fall into a glass of cold 
watery If the colfee is pure, aln.Mist al^ the little'/ 
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>jivticie.s will, alter one or two Jiiiiiules, reinaiii 
iar<l, and will continue to lloat oii the surface, 
■coiumunicatin^ very little colour to the Avater. 
U, on tin*, other hand, chicory or any similar 
forei;;’n suhstance be ])rcsent, many of the little 
particles will become ([uite soft, and they will 
-sink to tlie ))ottom, colon rin;^ the water more or 
less l>rown. It is assertetl that many other sub- 
stances besides (rhicoiy are occasionally mixed with 
<.roirc(*., such as roasted wheat a,nd beans, rv(* ami 
potato Hour, acorns, j;vt)und date-stones, and burnt 
su^ar: they are, liow(*ver, of rare occurrence. 

Cocon is largely adulterated with su;^ar, arrow 
ro(»t, and otluir starchy matters, with tin; view (»f 
eonccalino tlu- cocoa fat and enabliii}^ the pow«ler 
to mix easily with boiling wa,ter. 

JUdtcr is exttmsively a<liilterat(Ml. Occasion 
4 lll\ imhicd, we, have jiiatfuials sold as 1ml ter 
which contain no butler at all. Such arti<‘les 
<*onsist priucip.ally of (lillercnt kinds of ,L;n‘ase, 
wliicli lia\e la-eii manij)ulal(‘<l hy means of 
salt ainl milk, so as to constitute a wonderfully 
el(»se imitation of the ;;emiiue. article, 'I'lu* stulV 
known umler (he ))iisle;ulin;r tith: of l>n(t«‘rine i> 
mad{; l»y nieltin;; Imtclier bit, removing' the t«»p 
Jayej-, ;iiid I hen niixine’ tlia,( u itli oil. \\’iien ihi> 
mixture lia,s Immui washed in milk and juoperly 
salted, (lie hnttmine is ma.de. 'I’lie pn‘senee of fat 
in hut, ter nia\ be deteeted, in many instanei's, by 
aseertainin.i^" the exact I o,m[te ratine* at which (li<i 
siisp(a‘l('d niatmial will melt. Oeiiuim.* butler 
melts at fiom IM.' to hV h. .V lowe-r m“l(in;.i[- point 
(Inui thi.’^ indieate's imUeriiie, and a liiijlier im‘ltin.L,^- 
poiiit su;j,L'e'«ts (he jM'ohfihle j>i(‘.senee of lard or 
‘di'ijipiny, »)r of ‘>oiin‘ r>iniilai animal bit. 

Snifnrv.^ usually sohl in arUate*. of ynait purity : 
but it doe.'S oce.'i >ii)n:illy eoiilaiu a sli;.;bt e\c«‘ss 
of water or mim'ral mallei'. Siiyai* .‘'iiould not 
have* a (I.Miiip a,|»iMMia,iie<* ; it should have a pun* 
sw<‘<*l taste*, it sheetild elissolvc ce»iii|delely in <*olel 
wale'r, aiiel jl shemid Ie>a,\e emly a \e‘ry small residue 
or ash w hen it is ImriMMl. 

Tctf was forme*rl\ mueh I'leue e‘\tensiM*Iy adul- 
tera(,<*d (hau it at present. 'I’lie oid,\ foim of 
aelulteratiem wliie'h N\e ^‘neouMre'r in these elays is in 
tin* so-ealle*d bmed t Th is MeitlilM;^- more than 
hl.i.ck te’a., po'^dbly ije>t ot a. \<‘r\ hi.eh eI;i.*'S, to 
wliiedi a ('elitiems appearaimt* has Ikm u e*e»mmuiii- 
eale'd by limans <u\ \\ tliiu;:s as in<liy rrussian 
blue, h'rejmli e-haik, plumliaeo, ,j,<| linn' lieiu;;’ nnule 
te) aelhere* le) the* suitai'e* of *' ■ h'af. 'I'liis certainly 
is not a \er\ se'iiems form eif idulleralnm, ami it 
is very rajd<ll\ deeaeasine. \^’ln•u t<*a is ln*avily 
faecel. tbe buin^ iuale*ria.l aiay be eletccte'el by 
removin;;’ a pea tiem of it e itlier by frie'lion on .a seift 
niece of wliile e-lolh, eir liy eliye,-.tin,L^ the leavt's for a 
lew minu((*s in a small e[Uiin(ity eef warm wat(*r. 

(Infotrnf. 'I’he only aelult<*iat ie)ii of (»atmeal 
is barley-thmr, aebleel, ii is saiel, I't tbe puriose 
of giNiiie: tin* oatme‘al a wbite'i !pp«*aranee to 
make, iiieh*e'e], tin* meal ])rodnee'd fi uu dama;;ed 
or poor oats look as if it li.ul he made from 
pfram of a bett,e‘r ijiialiM. ’rin ]>ic.scn<*e of 
barley eir any e)tln*r .‘ imilar suh l.iik*(* in oatmeal 
is fiscertaiin'el by mere, ns of tin* mieroseope*. The 
■starch granules of baih ,^ an lar^e ami somewhat 
'Oval ; those eif oats are smalh r ainl an^iul. r. 

nV/f.s*/// is generally sup|>oseU to he e*\t(*iisively 
adulterateel. 'Diis, however, is a inist-dvcn beli'd. 
It is frequently sold w in ii if is too new and not 
nrojierly matured, and ;; is oce.’ ‘emally rather 
irecly watcueil h> some of die nailer retailers. 
Any other form of adu teratiem is, luyvever, ex- 
tremely rare. The stre nj^th c. i ho iuseerlained by 
means of the hy drome ler. 

Brandy is a preparation resuitini; from the distil- 
lation of wine. There tan lie little doubt, liow- 
*ever, that most of the brandy made in this country 


is sinijdy a mixture of sjiirit with various llavour- 
in^ materials, iiicludiii;L(, po.ssihly, a small ([uaiitity 
of jjfenuiue hrandy. 

ir/ac. d'lie stroll, e’er wines, ‘ before: they are 
imported, are ;/enm'aliy ‘fortilied' by the addi- 
tion of a I'crtain jimouiit of sjiirit. It is also 
alle^red that wines are fre(|uently <*oloured with 
various colouiiu.u; matters. ^Vhile this may be true 
of .‘-ome of the v»_T\, low-ju'ieed ^\iln*s, it semus that, 
<m the whole, \n iim for which a fair jiviee. has heeu 
jiaid, and which has been olilained at a respectable 
e.'-tabli.-sbmeiii , is fairly ]iure. A satisfactory te.st 
of till! purity and qiiaJity of wine, and of similar 
spirituous liquors, cannot be ma<le without em- 
ldo\ in;;' some\s liat coiiiplicat(‘d chcinical i»roce.sscs. 

Malt L'ninoiK. 'I’licse \ ary in ,sticn;;tli m.tv con- 
siderably, liom Scotch ale rontaiiiin;; nearly !) per 
ei‘nl. ot alcohol, to tabh* beer eoMtaininj^ some- 
times as iiltlc* as 2 per cent. Now that the use 
of other bitter jtrineij»l(*,s than that deii\e(l from 
bop.'', has been le;.;;ilise<l, only .''Ueh bitter .sub- 
stances as are deleterious can be rej^arded as 
adulterations, rieiie acid is eertaiuly a ]>oison, 
and it lias been deteeteil in beer. Ideroloxiii, 
the jioiMuious ]»iiii<Mple of i.'orrnJifs iiulicus^ 
is another object ioiiaMe bitter substance, tlie 
presence of wliieli in beer has been at l(*ast 
stroii; 4 l\ su'pecleil. It is supposi‘d that other 
biitcr siib'-taiiccs, sueli as those c.xi^tin*^ in worm- 
wood, in aloes, in ,u<*ntian, and in quassia, are 
oeea.*'ioiiaIly used in the niariufacl iiro of beer. 
TiiCM*, bowe\ei’, if they iiie empio\ed at all, are 
made use of very .sehloiii. It was alle;i»>d on one 
oc<*asio!i that iaiee quantities of s( ivcliuiue were 
hal»ituall\ us»‘d by Kii;;lisli bri’weis in the [irodiie- 
tioii of their famous biiter b,'< r. This absurd 
stateiii ‘lit was eoiielu^i\ el\ shown to be utterly 
ilestit iit? of fouji(]aii<*n. The adhilion of iiiulue 
quant it ii.’s of salt to ]ie(*r is an oll’enee foi* which 
M*.\c!al ]K‘rsoiis lia\e lieeti ]troseeuled. 'Flie olqcct 
of ;i»l!illcraliii;^n)cer with salt is not M-ry ajijiarent, 
unless it is done with the iuteiiiion of creating' 
thirst. Salicylic acid lia^ also oceasioiially lieen 
tound ill beer. The salu‘\Ue acid is a ]M»weil'ul 
presei\aii\e a;^ent. and it is adiledwith tbe view 
of eoMlerriiie' sjieeial keepin;.; properties upon the 
beer. Siilplnirii* acid, sulpiiate of iron, aial alum 
were at one liiiu' added to bei'r or porter by the 
London publicans, for the juirpose of ^iviii.u the 
li«|Uor a ‘^lUMck of a^e,‘ and piodueine; a head. 
Tins otVeiuM* seem^. now to be et rare oceurreiu'e. 
'Idle* suUstanees used, therefoie. hu adulleral iiig 
beer are neither very numerous iioi a erv deletei i- 
ous, and it shouhl !m‘ 'ddet! ihal malt liquors, 
altboiiL;li often of pool- ipialily and I'adlv made, 
are, as a lule, M*ry tree from wliat is ri^^htly known 
as adulterarion. 

Jlntn’if . — Much of the material sold as honey is 
really not honey at all. It is e.omposeii lar”:ely 
of starch su^nir or ulueo.^e, and contains a small 
quantity of real honey in order to communicate a 
little of the true l!a\imr. 'I'lie raw material from 
w hich iliis sjuirioiis mii turc is made, is ]»rc‘pared by 
acting on potato starch with oil of vitriol. The 
result of this action is then mixed with a small pro- 
portion of real honey: it Is then packed in neat jars 
and sent into the market. I nfortunatcly. there 
is no simple rcliahle test w Inch can be ajqdicd by 
people outsiile of a cliemical laboratory to d(*tect 
this fraud, .so skilfully are the niaieriaKs chosen 
and the mixiare mmlc. 

iVc/. /<;.>• are now sold in a mueli purer condition 
than foni erlv. /vt oiu* time it was ajmareiitly 
thought neci ;sary that certain varieties or juekles 
should always possess a hri;4lit jireeii colour. 
As the A’ep*tal)les themselves did not exhihit 
tliis ill a decree siiflicieiitly ])roiioimceil, tlie 
requisite tint Avas prod icid by tlie a^^ency of 
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verdigris or of some other salt of co])por. WIkmi 
siicli an adulteration as this does exist to anv 
considerable extent, it may he deti'cted by intro- 
<h.ieing the blade of a .st(‘el knife, wliieh has been 
recently polishe<l by means of line sand paper, 
into the vinegar in wliieh the pickles are preservc*d. 
The ])resence of co]>j»or will he nrochiimed by the 
appearance of a coating of metallii* eo])per on the 
part of the knife imnuMsed, after that has stood in 
conta(.*t with the Ji(/uid /or a few minutes. 

Mnstard is nt present adulterated to an enormous 
extiuit ; indeed, it is only by the ex<*rcise of <*are 
that pure mustard can Ix^ obtained. The matm ials 
which are i>rincipally used for adulterating inuslard 
an*. Hour and the yellow dye-stutV, turmeric. It is 
alleged, on good authoiity, that ca\enne penper, 
gingtu-, and charlo<*k an* also einjdoyed ; ihese, 
however, are not nearly in su<*h common use. As 
in the Otise of honey, no simple test can ho given by 
which the adulterations may, with certainty, h«* 
detected. Tlu; professional analyst <*midoys for 
this purpose certain re agents, which he adds to tin* 
mustard when it is arrangi'd for observation iimier 
the luicrosi'ope. 

rrj/prt’ is freijuently mixed with sand, occasion- 
ally Avith linse(*d-meal and other vegidahle sub- 
staiKics, and sometimes with starchy matters, 
such as wheat-tlour, rice llour, sago, «S:c. Tin* 
most common adulteration, the sand, may he 
detected by hurning the suspected jK'ppi'r until all 
the v<‘getahle matter is consiiMn'd, and making an 
oxaminatiori of the ash. If sand is jui'sent, the a^h 
will he rough and gritty; whereas if the pepper is 
]>ure, the ash u ill he iim*, and few or no rough 
siliceous parth'les will lu* iliseernibh* in it. 

r///r//nr. - -'riie substances em])lo\ed for the adnl- 
tmation of \ iiu'gar <ii'(* few in number. 'I'ln* chief 
of theiii are uater ;ind snljilmrii* acid. It is stated | 
that sucli tilings as chillies and grains of paradis<* 
are oceasiomilly made use of for t'ne same purpose. 
Adulteration by water is best <leteet(‘d by estimating 
the amount of real vinegar acid wliieh is ]U(‘senl. 
this, however, can only lx* done iiy means of a 
properly conduct c’d chcmiejil anMicv<i>, A rough 
test, howes(‘r, may lx* made by means of the h\dro- 
meter. Acx'onling to II assail, vinegar whieli shows 
less than lOlo on the hydronu*t(‘r scah^ is un- 
ipiestionahly adulterated with water. Sulphuric 
ficid aii<l otlim' mineral acids may he detected by 
adding to the snsjiected vinegar a l<*w drojis of 
methyl aniline violet. If the vinegar* he pure, no 
colour will result ; hut if it he mixed with .sul- 
phuric or any simibir.acid, a hint? or green color- 
ation will lx* develojx^d. 

JJniffs. Food adultmation, as of most inter(*st i 
and imjxntance to the eommunity generally, has 
been .somewliat fully treated ; in tlie otlnu* two main 
groups, drugs and iiiiseellaneous artiele.s u.sed in 
the arts and nianufa'*tnres, lists of the chief 
Huhstaneirs adulterated and <if the m.»-t usual 
adiilternnts mu^t henr suttiee. ; fuller infonnation 
will he found under the articles oti these various ] 
suhst ances. 


Duni.S. AuUI/l’KilATlNO SCB 8 TANCK. 

r(>\V(lm*<l rli' itjarl) . . Starch ami iurm«‘i*ic. 
j Quinine un<l ({uini ) (Jinchouiuo aniphatc, salicino, and 

snlpliate. )' lliicly picked cotton. 

S;ilicylic acid . .vVeid sidpliale of iiota.sli. 

.S;irsaparilla . . . Hcot-root, Mcrpc.ntaria, podO})hylluiii. 

Scaiiuiioiiy . . . .Starch aiul clialk. 

Soap Sand, .sulphate of baryta, starch, Itc. 

Si>nu.c gniii Hesin. 

Stnrax Saw lust. 

V( dal ilc oils (such as I'.ssen- 

ti:il oil of hcrgaiiiol) — Fi.vcd oils, cdilorofonii, alcohol, »S:c. 

.Irficfr.s - 

Ui c; Mineral matters (gyj)sniii, sulphate of 

tairyta, and yellow oehre), starch, 
resinous hodh's, and paradln. 

('u\ie<‘.*s Si/.i-, (Jhimi claj . 

< 'eluent Sand. 

I C'ochuKul White-lead or tale. 

I Ct.hniis and <lye.s Cheaper e.olonr.s ami diluents. 

(Piano and ol her II aiMires. Sand, fixide ot iron, oehre, &c. 

ln«lia-rul»l)er Itnhber substitute, &c. 

Isiii^dass (Jelatine. 

Linen (/otton. 

(Ill Cheaper variel les. 

|*:ijmt China clay, \-e. 

Seeds Inferior and eliea])er seeds. 

Siuill Carli«»nate of soda, and iimisture. 

Tohacc . . Xitie, ;j:l\etTine, and nioi.sture. 

Whife-I id. Sulphate of bar) la, anil chalk. 

Woollei eluth Cotton tlbiv, sh-Mldy. 

Allultcry mcjins illicit intercourse had by a 
married porsoii. In some older systems of law, as 
' J(‘wish, Koman, and Lrcck, a distinction was 
taken hctwe(‘M such intercourse with a nmrried and 
nidi an unm,(rri(‘d wnman. At Kome, lln^ latter 
;i.et was called sfnprinn. Ihit Ibis distinct ion has 
III 1*11 geiK'rally abandoned in modern times, ruder 
llie canon law, wbieli iMin.sidiued m:irj'iag(r as indis- 
.solublc, .s(‘p. nation was granted to (*itlier spoii,*si* for 
I adnlterv. i-iiiKM* du* I{(‘fonmit ion, in Frotestant 
eonntri(‘s, adultery has been gen(‘rallv re<‘ognis(*d as 
aground for complete divorce, at tlie instance of 
fit li(.*r linsband or wife. In Scotland, Ibis i^ g(*ne" 
rally ich'rnMl to a statul(:? in lotiT, btit it was pre- 
viously announced as tin* common law. in Fngiand, 
divorce could Ik^ (>blaini‘d only tbrongli privatt; 
stattde until IS.’iS, wli(‘u tin* ])r(‘scnt law wasi.-stab- 
li-ilied which imikes a distinction b('t weeti the sinning 
husband and tin* sinning wite. The wife’s ailultcry 
is sutlicient to prociij-e the divorce for the linsband f 
blit to lre<* the wife, the hnsbainr.s adult(*ry must lx? 
shown to be complicat(;.d with inc(‘st, bigamy, gros.s 
criK'lty, or two > ears’ dcsiut ion. In Scotland, 
adultery or wilful descition by the hushand will 
free tin* wif(». Adultery was a crinni severely 
, piinisliahle by the .Jewish and tin* Koman law, 
j and many nnxlern systems of law, but it i.s 
doubtful how far th»‘se laws W(*ie executed. At 
Rome, they eomplet(*ly broke down. In Scotland, 
caiatal punishment was inllu'ted in remote times, 
hut now* only ecclesiastieal censure. Adultery in 
tlie case of clergy leads to deprivation of otlice. 
In both Kiigland and Scotland, damages may he 
claimed Iiy the injured hushand from the para- 
mour, and this was the efise in Kngland (?ven before 
lsr»S, when the Diviircc*. (Viurt w'as introduced. In 
Fngland, adulU'nus are allow(*d to marry, after the 
■i.irriage has ]x*(‘n di.-..s()lved at the instance of the 


Diu ii.s. Anri.rhUATiN i.vNoi.. 

A^'oiiib* •.\-li:iii>tL’'l '!’• -‘I n_)(.- 

AniJiuil c.li.’wciai Wi.iwl (■•baic- •.. u-l r.ii ! mat ttr.s. 

Asaf'itiilu 

Bi.«)inu1.1i subnitiuto (’alciiim phospliat*- 

Cape aloo.s Slap’s bisi’uit and ; at *;•• > « 

Cascara bark <.)tli»*r barks. 

<lastor-oi! 01i\*jiMid lard nil^. 

Citrate O' matc'uf.sia . , Si'fluiin tarh.' •, 

(irt'^'ory's mix< ir- la-.-i-sajm wi i imutu. 

lodii.a riimibfi-Mj .i.id .-.ulphido of aalimouy 

^lio<:a<*l..'i(:'' I Potato '’Moll. 

Li'iimri'M.. . ....Sand i d.nrc’i 

Van',,!-. / iias -Mid rr.sin.s. 

Oil of iT'i ' *i. «d <-luvi' iiinl oil of jiii.aiilo 

Oil ( fro'-.i ’ 'I'alloW. 

Oil of lavoM Icr Oil of spika. 

rcru ba)'-' 111 Ito.sin. bt-nzoin, .md oastoi-oil. 


'!*:uK!eiit spouse. Ill Scolhuid, liowcver, a statute 
|m» '>od ill l(fOO, which is still in force, forbids 
this See Dnuin'K, .Ii dicial Sepailvtjon. 

In the Fnit(‘d Stsites, adultery is a civil injury, 
for wdiieli tin* hushand of the woman can have an 
aetionof danuig(‘^ agaimu ln*r paramour. Adultery 
is also a crime, punishable, by tine and imprison- 
iiieiit, with moo! or loss severitv throughout the 
I iii ted States. 

A(l 'mil (Lat., ‘aticording to value’), a 
jdirase us<*d n. levying customs duties, wdien the 
duties on the goods are lixed, not according to 
w'eight, size, or number, hut fit rat(;s [iroportioncd 
j to the estimated value of the gixxls. 
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Aclyaiiceineilt pronerly an En<,Hish law 
term wliicli is apjjlied to the advanciii;^ of money 
to a minor for some such puqjoso as setting liim 
up in business. Settlements verv often give a 
power to trustees to do this. In the case of intes* 
tate succession, sucii advances art? always reckoned 
in distributing the estate e(iually among the chil- 
dren : iti l^n^^and under the Statute of Distribu- 
tions, and in Scotland by tlie common or civil law 
of collation ap])lied to legitim. Iliit sums paid for 
aliment, education, or apprenticeship are not con- 
sidered advances in tlie sense of this rule. 

Advent ( hat. (uiventus^ ‘the coming’), a season 
of \>reparatioii for t\ie festival of Dliristmas, as liCnt 
for that of Ejister. In the. ( ireek ( ’Imrch, the Advent 
period comprises forty days ; ami similarly, in the 
ca best authentic notice of Advent, a canon of the 
Council of Mficon (581 A.n.), fasting tlirec times a 
we<5k is emjoined from the feast of St Martin (11th 
November) to tire Nativity. In England, this forty 
days’ fast was o])served even afttu- Jlede’s death 
(785), though (Jregory tlie Great (500 004) had re* 
Btricted the s(*ason to the four Sundays of Advent, 
now observed in ilie Koman eommunion and tbc 
Church of Englainl. It was common from an early 

{ loriod to speak of the coming of (Jlirist asybirr/e///; 
lis ‘ tirsL coming in the flesh;’ his eoming at the 
hour of tleatli to reiidve his faitliful followers; his 
eoming at the fall of Jerusalem ; ami at the day of 
judgment. 'The (Jo.s])els t\)r the four Sundays were 
ehosen to illustrate tliis fourfold view of Advent. 
'J'he Advent season is intended to aiu-ord in spirit 
with tlie object celebrated. As (Jliristians were 
calliMl upon to prepare for the second personal 
coming of Clirist, so they aie exhorted, during 
this season, to look for a sjiiritual a<lvent of 
Christ, 'i’lie tiiiK* of the y(?ar wlicii the shortening 
days are hastening toward tli(‘ solstice— which 
almost coimddcs willi the fostival of (he NativiU — 
is thought to harinonise with the strain of sentiment 
jiropor during .Advent. In opposition, juissihly, to 
lieatluMi festivals ol)scrve<l hy ancient llumaus ami 
Germans, wliich took ]dae.e at the .same sejuson, the 
Catholic Chnreh ordained tliat the four weeks of 
Advent should he kept as a time of peiiitenee ; ac- 
conling to the words of ( '.iiisL : ‘ Uepeiit, for the 
kingilom of iieaveii is at hand,’ During these 
weeks, tkerefore, j>nl>lic amfise»'ients, marriage fes- 
tivities, and dancing were, pn liibited; fasts were 
enjoined, and sombre 'N'estinenls were used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. It was juiihaps a natural 
tliouglit to begin the ecclesiastical year with the 
days of jireparatiori for the coming of Christ. This 
practice was iiitroiluced into the AVeslern churches 
111 tlie Gth e.eiitury. 

AdVfMltistSy SliGONii, an American religious 
Beet, wlio look for the speedy second coming of 
Christ, and the comnienct'ment of the niilleniiium. 
They were originally followers of William Miller 
( 1781-1849), and hr.st expected the end of the world 
ill October 184*2, hut have since repeate«lly cliangtsi 
the date. Despite these inistak' s. their numbers 
liave steadily increased, and ii ISSO amounted to 
70,(MK) niemhers, with GtH) niinisters. Branches 
of the sect hold vjirving \ iews on the subjects 
of the divinity of Christ, ami (he annihilation of 
the wicked. — The ‘ Seven! h-day ’ Adventists set 
no time for the coming of (Jirist. In 1880 they 
nuiu bored 15,570, with 144 ministers. Alcohol and 
tobacco are generally Nirhidilen. and ahstiaonce 
from pork, tea, and collcc is recuu mended hy this 
body. 

Adycrtisini^ is usually cfh . ‘ted hy means of the 
ordinar}'^ newspapers, covers an- 1 lly- leaves of maga- 
zines, or of newspapei*s and nuhlications sneoi- 
ally devoted to the pur]»ose. Aavertisemeiits, both 
printed and written, arc still post(*d on church- 


doors and otlier jilaces of public resort, in wliicli 
case they arc commonly called bills or placards. 
The nmst formal kind of adviutisement, and that 
which is employed in the ease of royal proclama- 
tions anil the like, is puhlieation in the 
(<[.v.); hut so little is the GuzfUn read hy private 
^lei-sons, that puhlieation in it alone is not a sulli- 
cimit iioliee or a dissolution of jiartiiership to free 
tlie partners from debts afterwards contracted in 
name of the eonij>aiiy. Jhihlic iiotiliifations are 
frequently enjoined hy statute; iis, for example, 
under lload and Bridge Acts, the Baiikrnjit Stat- 
utes, &e., and in eert.ain actions — e.g. for the dis- 
IvihuUon of a suciicsslon, or where an entailed 
estate is being dealt with, the court orders adver- 
tisement. It is in England a criminal otferice to 
ail vert ise for stolen jiroperty, jnoiiiising not to 
make inoiiiries, or to re}>ay tlie money advanced 
hy pawnnrokers. Bmsons advertising a reward 
for the return of any pro])erty stolen or lost, and 
adding words to the «*irect that if returned no ques- 
tions will be asked, are. liable to a penalty of £50. 
The same applies to the printer and publisher of 
such advertisement. Advertisements hv public 
carriers, railway companies, and the like, lire 
equivalent to otlers wlicrehy the advertiser will 
1 m^ hound to those who send goods on the faith and 
in aeeordanee with the tenns of the advertisoniorit. 
B\ advertisinga Vn.tu'rdl Ship (q.v.) fora jiartieular 
voyage, the master jilaees himself on the footing of 
a public caniei-, and is hound to receive gf)ods for 
the port to whii'h the vessel is advertised to sail, 
A merchant in such eiieumstances ran insist on his 
goods being received, unless the ship he full, or the 
entire freight eiigag(‘il. The eontraet of alireiglit- 
moiit is eoinideted by the advm tisement, ami the 
shiiqdiig of llie goods in eonfurmity and with refer- 
ence tlierotu (see e JIAin KlM>Airn', CAHRIEJt).-— 
A duty on advertisements was lirst enacted in 
171*2, and in 1853 it was wholly rejiealed. In 
IH;>:» it was ledueed, the duty in 1832 being 
£lT(hG50 ; in 1841 it was £131,008; and in 1853, 
the* year nf the riUKuil, it had increased to £180^000, 
thus exceeding the amount before the period of 
reduction. 

Adveitiseiiients were not unknown in ancient 
(Jreeec and Kome. The ruins of Pompeii and 
Ilereiilaneum atronl examiile.s, the walls in the 
most frequent eil parts being covered witli notices, 
painted in black and red. Announcements of pla 3 \s 
and gladiatorial sliows are common ; and so are 
those of salt-water and fresh water baths. In still 
earlier times, e.si>eeially aiiiongst the Greeks, a. 
common medium of advertisement was the public 
crier; another, in eases of things stolen or strayed, 
or of injurie.s inllieted niion the advt‘rtiser, was an 
inscription atlixed to the statues of the infernal 
deities, invoking curses n})Oii the otleiider. In 
medieval times, it aiijiears that the. advertising 
shopkeeper's chief organ was the ])nhlic crier ; and 
it w;is also ciistomaiy for most traders to have 
tout CVS at their doors. One of the very lirst 
po.ste.rs ‘ever printed in England was that by 
which Ga.xton announeed, circa 1480, the sale of 
the. “ Pye.s of Salisbury n.se,” at the Bed Pole, in 
the Aliiionrv, AVestniinster. ’ Tlio />//(’ or /y/c« Wius^ 
a table or directory of devotional services. 

The early iiews])apers of the 17tli century were 
slow to admit advertisements ; and the lir.st regular 
advertisers \cere booksellers, followed hy dealers 
ill quack medicines, anil merchants. Books and 
pamphlets were aih ertisod in 1047 48, and the 
Alcrcarivs PoUHcas for November 2*2, 1000, had a 
quack advertiscinoiit which might have ajipeared 
at the present time. The Public Adcertincr {\^1) 
consisted almost wholly of advertistmieuts, includ- 
ing the arrivals and departures of shijis, and hooks 
to be printeil. Soon other papers commenced to 
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insert more and mure advortisonients ; and by the 
year 1082 newspaper advertising was well devel- 
oped, cliiolly through the luediniu of the London 
Gitzette, the only paper that still exists of all tln^se 
started about tiie middle of ilit* 17th century. In 
1785 was established the Ikiihj Gni vernal Ileqister, 
which, in 1788, chan<^ed its name to the Tiincn. 
Its establishment marks the beginning of the era 
of modem advertising. 

It is well known that most newsj»aj>ers and 
period i(‘als derive the hulk of their income from 
tlieir adv ertisements ; and wiien we remem her that 
there are upwards of 2000 newspapers and 1,'iOO 
magazines issiu‘d in the I'nited Kingdom, tlie enor- 
mous (h'velopment of advertising may be imagined. 
In London, the Timca and TcU'ifroph absorb the 
lion's share of the advertisers’ money. In the ease of 
the Times^ the reeei[»ts in tb(^ advertisement tleparl- 
nicnt are sahl to be about £10(K) a <lay. When a 
stamp-duty was enbnved on advertisements, Lie 
Times paid government, in LSdO, the sum of 
£70,000; calculated on its present sab; and advin- 
tisenients, the sum would now' be no less than 
£450,000. 

Advertising is now’ an art, ami great ingenuity 
and activity an' sliowii in catching the eye of 
the public." In many places, the linest scenery, 
rocks, and islands are not held sacred hy (he 
uhitpiitons advertis(‘r. I nfortniiately, advertising 
is frequently used \*y nnscruimbvus ]>ersons to pntr 
their w'anis lu'ytmd tlieir (b*sert, and otherwi.se to 
mislead the [uiblic. 'I’be ahl of ]»ainters, poets, 
and essayists is called in to niak(‘ ibe advertise* 
?nents ai tractive; and [xvsters have been dcsigm d 
by Mark.s and IL'ilvomer. M<‘ssrs Ibsirs, wlio 
liavi* ailvertised their sott[> since the htiginiiing of 
this century, spend between £d0,000 and £4(i,00(t 
a year in this wav. Tiioinas Holloway, wlio 
Ix'gan to adv(‘i'tise his pills and ointu'ent in J857, 
nllimately devoted £1000 a wi'-di to advertise- 
ments. 

American advertising, wbieb now is carried to an 
enormous extent, began in a bumble way alvont. 
1788. A great immilso was guam to it by the 
c.stablisbmeiit of ilu; Xew' York San in ISd.'t, 
the Herald in l.S.'io, and (be Tribune in 1841. 
To speml £20,0<K) a year in adviutisiiig i.s now’ no 
iineamimoii thing with many business lionsc's ; 
.some ]>atent medicine dcftbus speml even £50, (MM). 
Tlie proprietors (>f a (piaek medieiiu! otlVred a sub- 
seriplhm of £5(M)0 towards the gigantic, statue of 
liberty in New' ^^^rk harbour, provided tbey were 
allowed to aOiv an itjlvertis(*ment nj)ofj it for one 
year. See \KW.si*.\gKKS; also (bant'.s Senspajier 
iVm' (1871); Sampson’s tlisiiH-if of Ad re rfisinif 
(1S74); and Hattons Journalist a: lAmdon (1882), 
besides the newspajjer ])ress direct orie.s. 

Advice. See r.iT.L oF Kxcit ANci:. 

Advocate { Lat. adroenln ). .An {i«ivo<*ato is 
generally defined ‘the. patron of a i-an.^^e,’ tbongb 
it does not appear Lliat tin; ])Mrons’ wiio. in 
ancient Rome, assisted their elienis wiib adv: ** 
aiul plea<.led tlieir <*,a.uscs wtao e\« ^ «*alle«t bv tb /• 
name. Even in the time of Lbs -o, tbe term 
ad‘'oeaius \sicA not applied to p,. e -i or orator 
who jvleadod in public, Imt ratbor, in aci^on 

aiicc with the (ayniology <,f the word, -o any <»ne 
wJio in any pii‘(‘c of husine.ss was a 'huf tn to assist 
allot hev. There can he no donht, lo' cvi i. tliat 
the forensic orators and jnrisv •usult , .»( the latrr 
period of tiie Kquibiic i vr.l fees {honorana) 
for th .il services, ami oempied a position closeiy 
analog to tl:at of <i'4‘ advocate of modern 
times. Th? oceupalioh,-^ of a. jiiriseonsiilt and 
a forctisi ■ orator s-. cm to have did'ered pretty 
mm,h as those of a consnlti.jg a, mi a, practis- 
ing (^ou 'sel do with us. They miglit he exercised 


separately, hut were generally combined. The 
olhee of the advocate or barrister who con- 
ducted tlie cause in iiublic, was, in Rome, alto- 
getlier distinct from that of the procurator, or 
attorney, or agent, who represented the client in 
the litigation, and furnished the advocate with 
iiifonnation regarding the facts of the case. The 
dislirictioii between these two oceujiations iloes 
not everywhere ]»revail ; and in many of the stales 
of (Jermaiiy, in (ieneva, in .America, and in some 
liriiish colonies, /m, for example, in (Vinada, they 
are united in the same j*erson, and there is a 
luovtniieiit in (Ireat Hritain in iJiis direction. 'J’lie 
common arrangcim'iit is that a iirni undertakes ail 
legal hnsiiicss, and oiu' pailiu'r does forensic, nii- 
othcr conveyancing, ImsincHs. 'I'lie view on one side 
is that a ipialilicd piaclitioncr should he entitled 
to chargt^ tor his services, and to recover jiayment 
of aeconnts ; on the other side, that the ]»ublic 
interest riMpiiK's a bar nlaci'd by enstom and 
lionoiirable feeling beyond the or/linary tempta- 
tions of business. In Kngbind and Ireland, advo- 
cates are called Uanisteis (q.v.). In England the 
naim* advocate, was eontined to those formerly 
a«lniitted by the archbishop to i>ractise in the 
(’onrt »tf Arches, and who fornu'd a s<*paiate 
legal college, 'i'bis was changed in 1857, and 
banisters now practise in the ci'clesiaslical courts. 
Ill Scotland, as in France, the more ancient name 
has been letained (m o AliVoi a ri;s ). 'rin.* mlvo- 
(•at(‘s who prabtisc under that name in the town 
and e<miJty of Aberdeen are, however, not a<lvocatt*s 
in this sense, but soli(*itor.s. In Fr.aiiet*, tlie arurat 
and aroae «*on’(‘spnii(l very nearly to the ballister 
and solicitor in I'aiglaml. 

In the I'niti'd Sl.atis, advocate, if used in a legal 
s<‘n.s«*, is almost synonymous vvilli (^oniisidlor. lint 
there is in Ammica sueli distinction bolween the 
eoinisellor and solicitin' as exists in ilriiaiii belvvi.en 
banister or advoi-aic and solicitor 

AdvoOattN L(>i;l>. The Lonl Ailvocate for 
Scotland, callcil also tlx* King's or (^Imsm's Advo- 
cate, is the public pio.seciitor ol crimes, .senior 
counsel for the crown in civil tauses, ami .i )M)lilieal 
fuiietionary of v<‘i v great imnortanee in I la* man-*' 
ageiiieiit of Seotti.sb allairs, lie may issue warrants 
for arri'st and imprisonment in any pait of Scot- 
land, and possi'sst's nianv otlim’ (liserelionarv and 
indi'linite powi'is. Frev ions to the I nion, the 
King's Advoeati* bad a seat in tin* jiarliaiiamt of 
Scotland c./’ ojjirio ; and since (bat event, lie has 
been almost invariably a mmnber of parliament. 
He is appointed by (la crown, and Ins tinnire of 
olliee cea.-<‘s with that ot tin’ administration of 
wbieh be is a memlier. As lirst lavv-otliecr of the 
iTown for Scotlaml, tin I.onl Ailvocate, w’ben in 
l>arlianieiit, was, ])rior t the creation of a Seen^- 
iary for Seotlaiid in 1885, expeett'd to answer all 
questions relating' to the bu.sim'ss of Scotland, ami 
to take the siipei inlendem-i? of JegisJation for that 
portion ol the Uniti'd Kingdom, and be still 
largely ]>erfonus thest*. ilnties, esjieeially wlu.n the 
S«*cretary for Seotlaim is in the Honse of liords. 
.'y-iwilhstaiiiliug his multifarious otVielal duties. 
Lord Advocate aeeepis ordinary praeliee at the 
oar, and, indeed, is usually the most, extensively 
employe<l ]naei itioner eonneUed with tlie iiarty 
in jiower. He is assisted in the duties of public 
jimseeutor hy (lie. Solicitor general, and hy four 
advocates, rulle<l a<lv’oeal<'s-<lepute, apjiointed bv 
hnn.sell Mis present sabiry is £2588, and he i's 
entitled to p(*rqui: ite- wbieli raise his (‘inolutnents 
gn*.atly al^ive that sum. 'riie Crown-agent, wlm 
IS a \> liter to tlie. Signet (q.v.), iierforms in 
reference to ei..Nvn cairses pretty iniirh the same 
anties that ml! to a solicitor or agent in ordinary 
litigation. As to the relation in Which the i,.ord 
Athw'jite stands to the public pixisecutoi'S of 
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(primes in tlic inferior courts, sec I'koci katok* 
FISCAL. 

TJiO Lord Advocate a?id Solicitoi-^^cneral ;ire 
alone entitled to ]»lead within the har, and they 
Inive the distinction of silk »^’()wns like other 
i^iieen’s (kmnsel. When the Lord Advocate 
ileclines to ]>roHecute, it is competent for a 
private party to do so ; Imt in tliis ease the eon- 
curnnice or ‘concourse’ of the Lonl Advociale 
riiust Iwi ohtained. Such a ]»roe,»*ediii; 4 ‘, however, 

I is s(*areely known in the pracititie in Scotland. 
In England, the sovereign jnirsiies in his own 
name ; ami sueli was tlie, ]tractice in S<!otland 
als(> till about 1480, when the King's Advocate 
was a]>pointcd hy dames 111. hor some time 
after tin; instituthni of the (^)llege of tluslice 
in ’53*2, the advocate for the crown was alwnys 
one of Ihii judg(‘s of tlie (’ourt of Session, and 
as ill k'ranee tin* kings mlvoeates were also at 
tins same time judges. It is not e«‘rt}iin that the 
I King’s Advoente was originally aiithorisc*d to a<*t 
I as puhlic ])rose.eutor in erimes ; hut In* eertainly 
i possessed tInU, power in 1.5S7, and it seems to he 
i im])lie«l in an earlier statute of L571). 'The King’s 
I Advocate is lirst merit ione<l as Lanl Adioeati* in 
the reeord of the. Court of diistieiarv in I.IDS. lie 
soon heitame one of tlie most jiowerfnl memhers of 
j the Scots Lrivy (5»nn<‘il, and after the Union, when 
I Waljiole. snppresse«l the separate. Secretary forSeot- 
I land, th(^ Ad\ocat(* was soinetim(*s almost sn])reme 
i in Seotlainl. In 1804 the Lord .Vdvocale deserihed 
I hims(*lf as (’oroner’s Impiest, (Jiand .lur'% and Lonl 
' Liiniteiiaiii for Seotlainl. Mr Canning, ho\\i*,\er, 

; traiisf rr(‘d S<‘<dti"^h atVairs to the ll<»me Ollh-e. 

{ Tin* Lonl .Advocate, though not r.r ojUrit* a jnivv- 
i eouneillor, is, Iw eourt(*s\, addressed as the Kigiit 
i lloiiourahli* (lining his t(*niire <»f ollie*-. 'I'lie p<diti- 
j eal imjiorlanee of lln; olliee has a,lwa..vs varied with 
; the character and capacity of its o((‘iij*ant for the 
time. See ( I. W. 4’. (Imond s 'ike Lurd AdctiVidcs 
\ <j/ Scotland (2 vids. IS83). 

AdV4M*atOS, i/l'Y nr, in Scotland, 'rin* 

: <‘oMstitu(ion of this hody, like the name hy which 
its meiulM'rs aje known, was nmpn'st ionahl> 
dcincd from Kranet*. 'I'lii* profession se(‘ni.' t<> 
ha\(‘ existi’d in Scotland f .»m a vt'iy (*arly time: 
and in 1424 .t stainte wa.*- passed for securing 
tin* assist am'(‘ of advocates ti' the poor. I'hi- 
inslitnlion lias remained witii little alteration to 
j the pres»*nt tiiin* (see I ’noil's Uol.T/;, Ihit I hough 
■existing as a protession, ihe advocates of S(‘otland 
; olid not form a faculty or so(*iety till (he institu- 
tion of the (5dlege of .Jiistici* (fj.v. ) in L5,32. At 
(»i*st, tlieir nnmlMU* was limited to ten, lait tliere 
is now no limit. ’IMie nnmher on the rolls of (he 
hody is about 370; Imt the niimher of those 
who practise, does not exe»‘(‘d 12n. Even of these 
a very small fraction live hy the ]'raetice of the 
profession, h'rom the imj)n»vemenis which liavi* 
been made in tin* slieritl-iMUirfs, .ind from cUlier 
<%‘iuse,s, the amount of litigation in tlie Court «d’ 
Session has greatly ilimiiiished sim^ tin* hegiiining 
of the ])resent century, and the ‘oiitinne.l a.ec<*ssion 
of new uunuheYs to tlie V' acuity of Advocates is to 
he ac<*.ouiited for only hy the fact that the har i'< 
still re.ganh*d as the regular avenue to pnhlie and 
oflieial life in Scotlami. 4 lie I 'acuity was at one 
tiino a highly aristoci.it ic in.stilution, hut now it is 
reernited from all classes of society, I’lie Scottish 
advocates have always tak‘*n a liheral view of 
iniprovenientH in the la.v a?id h*,.d institutions; 
and the cdiiof refoims in thc.-i* dii .*tions are due to 
their initiation or su])port. 4^^•o examtnations are 
imposed on camlidati*' for admission, the one in 
general scln)la)*8hip, the other in law'; the first, 
however, being dispensed witli if the intrant i.s 
Master of Arts of a Ilvitish university, or has a 
satisfactory degree of a foreign uiiiveisity. other- 


wise an examination takes jilaee hefore a eoni- 
mittee of the Faculty on : ( 1 ) Latin ; (2) (ireek, or 
ttno inoderii languages — French, (un’iiian, Italian, 
Siianisli; (3) F7tliics and M eta] diy sics; (4) Logic, or 
Alalhemalics. After tlie e\]ury of a year, the 
iinalified intrant may go in for his jnivate exam- 
ination on law'. 4'he examiners, how'iwcr, cnniiot 
take liim on trial if during the. year lie has been 
engaged in .‘Liiy trade, Ini.sine.ss, or jirofe.ssion. 
Proof of at t(,*n(lanec on the law-classes in the 
university of JCdinhiirgh is also loijiiisile. ^An 
advocate is entitled to jilead in every court in 
Scotland, civil, ceclesiasticnl, or criminal, siijieiior 
or inferior; and also before the. House of Lords, 
A ]iaiiy may manage, hi^ own cause in the. Court of 
Session (ij.v.), so far as oral ]>lcading is lioiKM'rned, 
hut with exception of defences, every paper in 
]»rocc.s>s must he .signed hy an advocate." 4 ncre is a 
w'idows’ fund belonging to the body, which is also 
regulated hy statute. 4’he supreme judges of 
Seotlainl and )uinci]»al sheiitfs are. always, and 
Ihe sherill-siihstitntes generally, selected from the 
har. 4'he. fees on admission to the F'aeiiltv of 
Advocates are about £330, the gieat hulk of whieli 
is devol(‘<l to the jnirposes of the Ailvocate.s’ 
Library. 4'he I'.aeulty elect from lime to time a 
distinguished a.dvoeale as Dean of h'a.cnlty, who 
cl.'iinis precedence at the bar over the law -oiiieor» ttf 
Sc«>tlaiul. 

AdvoraD^s’ Library. This lihrarv, which 
lK‘longs to the Facnlty of Advocates in Edinhnrgh, 
was (‘stahlislied hy Sir C(*orge .Maeken/ie of itoM*- 
hangh, (he then J)ean of InicuUn, in 1082, in a 
house leased for the piirpo>e. In lt)84 tlie lir.st 
librarian was appoinleii, liis salary in ItiSh being 
lived at 400 imuks per animm. In J700 the eidlee- 
tion narrow ly esea]»(‘d di'stnielion )>y lire, after 
which it was lemoNci’ from the Parliament (.'l(<s(^ 
to th'- ground lloor of the Parliament House, which 
it stili occupies. Uy the lirst Cojiyright .\et jiassed 
in I7n0, the privilege of receiving a cojiy of every 
lioidv enteied at Stationers’ Hall was conferred on 
the .\d\ocates’ l.ihrary along w illi I'iglit (afterwiids 
ten) other lihiaries, lour of whi<‘h were attached 
to the, Scollish universities. 4’he four univeisilv 
libraries surrendered or were depiived of their 
]nivilege in IS.'ltJ 7, receiving ooln]»enf^ation. 4’he 
privilege is still reiained hy tlie Advocates’ Lihrarv. 
riic niimher of V(*lume.s in the lihi.ary in l(i02 
was 3140; in 18S7 it was eom|)ut(*d at about 
.‘inOjOttO 4’h(.* .MSS. niimlier sume ,3000 voliiims, 
and relafti [uineipally to tie* civil and ecclesi- 
astical histerv ot Seotlaufl, to gmiealogv and 
heraldry, together wilb jioelrv, hihli's, praver- 
hooks, liturgies, and eotiies of the Latin and Creek 
classics. Catalogues of the. library have been com- 
piled and juinted from time to time; that begun 
m 18,53 and liiiished in 1870 is a eoiii])lete list of 
all printed ho(d<s in the library at the end of 1871. 

Although the liliraiy hcioiigs strictly to tin* 
Faculty of Advocates, it is o|»en, without introduc- 
tion, to all engaged in literary work ; and t he 
.administration is so liheral that it is for all 
practical pnv]u»st*s tlie I'uldic Library of Scotland. 
4'he management is hy a Kee])er and stalY of 
assistants, w orking iimler a ho.ird of six curators. 
Df those wlio have held the otli(*e of ke(‘per of the 
lihrarv, mention may he made of 4']iomas Hnddi- 
niaii, David liiime, Adam Ferginson, and Samuel 
Ilalkett. 

Advoratioil was the name, formerly given to 
the ])roeess of ap]K‘al from a SheritF ('oiirt in 
Scotland to the Ciuiri of Session. It was aholisheil 
ill 18(38. See Aitkal. 

AllvOC*a'tllS Diab'oJi (‘the devil’s advo 
catc*. ’), the name given to the person ajipoiiiteil to 
state the objeetiuns to ary ]‘ro])ased canonisation in 
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the Koiiiish Cluirch. An examination of the past 
life of tlie catulidate takes j>laee, ami in this process 
the accuser, or adrocatiis duthoU, hrin^fs forward 
all possible objections ; while, on the other side, 
the iulcuratiia Dei (‘Clod's advocate’) undertakes 
the defeiict‘. Hence the term is often a|)plicd to 
any person who hrin;;’s forward malicious accusa- 
tions. See (\VN(KM.iA rioN. 

AdvOWSOII« the l•^;;•llt of presentation to a 
chnrcli or ecclesiastical benetice in Kii^^Iand. Ad- 
vowstms Jire (‘ilhi'r nnpvttdnni or in rjeoss. Lonls of 
manors were ori;;inaily the founders, and, of course, 
the patrons of churches ; and so lon^^ as a ri/^lit of 
j)atrona^m continues annexed or appended to the 
manor, it is called an udeoicson afipcndunt. Such 
rights are conveyed with the manor as incident 
thereto, by a •^rant of the nian<»r only, without 
adding any other words. Hut wh<n*e the .advowson 
has Inam once scjiarated from the manor, it is 
cal]e<l an mlroirson in ^co.v.v, oi at lar^jfe, ami is 
annexed to the person of its owner, and not to his 
manor or lands. 

Advowsons an‘ of three kinds-dl) Ct>llative, 
whei(‘ the, bisho]» is ])atron. \Vhen this is the case, 
rights of patronage are seldom grossly abused; 
thou;.;h elerjjfymen comj>lain that the bishops are 
accu>tomcd to apjioint their own relatives ami 
dependents, without due re^^ard to tin; princij»le of 
]>romotio7i by merit. (2) Donative, where a ]>rivate 
patron disposes of the living Avithoiit jn-esentin^' his 
nominee to the bishoj). This form ot patronaj^e is 

nerally condemned ; but the number of donativ«‘.s 
i'. ''iiiall , theie arci i>robably not mor(5 th.an one 
hundred in hhi^^laml. {'^) Presentative, where the 
patron pn*sents t(» the bishoj), who may refuse to 
iii'-iitnlea j)erson whom he has ^ood— i.e. ie«;ally 
sntlicimit - r<'i».son to n‘i;ard as unlit, in j)oint of 
learning:, <loctrine, or morals. If the patron is a 
►h‘W. he cannot pii‘seiit, and his riydit lapses to the 
Archbishop of ('anterbury. If tlui patron is a 
Iv man Datholic, his ri> 7 :ht lapses to the university 
of Dxford or of ('ambri<lj^e, according to the county 
in which the. livinj^: situated. 

An advowson is rc^jarded as real estate, ami may 
h(* <lis|)osed of as freely as other n.i,ditsof |)ro|)erty, 
subject to the rules of law* relalinj' to simoniacal 
v^oiit facts. An a'^reeniont to sell an advowson or 
iioxl jnesentation while the living is vacant is 
simoniacal, ami tliend'on* unlawful. By an act of 
1713, cler; 4 ym(‘n are forbidden to buy next presenta- 
tions foi- themselves ; hut it has been held that the 
act <lo(*> not a])ply to the purcha.se of a life estate 
in the advowson. llie tratlic in livinj;s is con- 
ducted as a regular bniiich oi a;,nmey business. It 
often ba])j»ens that a clergyman, who owns the 
advowson of his livin;;, otters it for sale, ‘with 
immediate jiossessioii ’ -in other words, he agrees 
to roign as soon as the sale i.s comj»leto, that tlie 
j)ur<duiser may present himself or the |tcrson for 
whom he has purchased the living; ami bishojis 
acijuiesce in these illegal transat 1 ions, because they 
set- that no good will be done by cem.Milling the 
vt.'iiilor to remain in charge of the jmish. .Scamhn 
is also caused by the advert i^'emeni. jnn. forth In 
the ‘<dcricaJ ngents' who ha Ii\ ’ lor sale. 
By way of imluccimmt to purcha'-ers, they .state 
that ‘there is a good trout strcjain in tin* neigh- 
bourhood' ‘there are no charitk- u support’ 
‘the weekly atiendance in church is v ysniaH’— 

‘ there Is no lioiise, acd consent itly no ohlig-ation 
to reside ju iic j.arhh If tin cuinhenl remain.^ 
in pos iofi, it is oxi)Iaiiied iha,t he is extremely 
Old. an 1 in feel-le h-altli Kometimes the living is 
clVep'd at ;n; '•iilianee»l v.tiue, be,canse the church or 
the par-oj ige has ln-cri impnn ed hy nieaiis of a 
pu’L>ii«‘- ..iih.scri])tion, or of a giani from Queen 
Anm‘V ^’ounty. . 

Tlir ahu.ses connected with the iiatlie in livings ! 


have led to many parliamentary debates ami 
imjuiries. In 1879 a royal coinniission sat to take 
oynleiice on the subject; and in 1886 the Arch- 
bishop t)f Canterhnry intnxlueed a reforming hill 
into the House of Lords. Those churchmen who 
favour reform have generally disclaimed hostility 
to private j)atronage as an institution. Tiiey 
believe that patronage, when projierly exercised, 
tends to bring a wholesome lay inllneneo to hear 
on tin* <dergy ; they jircfer tliat patronage should 
he in private and not in ejiiscopal liands ; and 
they are opnosed to i)opnlar election, which, they 
say, works nadly in tlie few parishes where tJie 
mifiisler is elioseii hy the ratepayers. 'riiey are 
jilso well aware that j)arliament is not easily per- 
suatleil to meddle Avith rights which have been 
aepnircil by the payment of hanl cash. But they 
ilesire to confer on the parishioners the right of 
raising objections to an unlit j)resentee, and on 
the bislioj) the right of refusing institution on any 
ground which implies untitness for ])astoral <luty. 
The ])ill of 1886 i)ro))»)sed to nrovide for the 
ai)poiiitment of a diocesan conneil, enijuiwerod to 
prevent the imjuoper (‘xereise of the rights of 
I)atrons. Advocates of religious eijiiality have 
.sometimes opitosed legislation of this nature, 
l)ccau>e they hold that the clmrcli leformers are 
elaiming ]>ow'ers of self-government iiieonsisteiil 
with tlie position of a state church. 

Ad yfllllL tJie sanctnaiy or iiimM inost jiart of an 
.i.ncienl te.m])le, which none )>nt priests could enter, 
ami from which oracles were delivered. 

;lldi1l‘S* Homan magisfrates, who had the eare 
of juihlie buildings (nvAw), esj)eeially the tem]>le.s, 
ami .also attended to tin* cleansing and re|)airiiig 
of the streets, the ]>re))aralions for fumuals, })ubU(* 
gaim's and s|K‘etaeh‘s, the inspeetion of weights ami 
measures, the rt'gnlatiou of markets, At lirst 

then; w«*re only two .‘edil(*s, who were? ebosen from 
the i)lebeiaiis, and sIvIcmI /Kdih's j//r/n\s ; afterwards 
two others, stsled yKfIdcs cnrid-'^, wcue chosen 
from llu* patric ians (lUU) n.t\), and .liilins (’.esar 
aiipoiutecl a new ordei of .Ediivs arndr'i to tak»^ 
cliarge of I he public g7*amirie -. 

iKdiliy one of the most powerful tribes in Haul 
at the time of Casar's arrival (oS n.c. ), whose terri- 
tory lay between tlie ri\(‘rs Liger ( Ijn'n') and Arar 
{E(iunv), They foianed an alliance with (-'a‘sar, 
who friH'd them fniin tln^ yol\(3 of Ariovistns, hut 
they joiiRMl the rest of the Hauls under \'e.reingetorix 
in the great and final struggle for indei)Oiidenee, 
which was fought round the little hill-town of 
Alesia. .\fter his victory, Hjesar treated them 
leniently for tJie sake of their old alliance. TJieir 
j)riiicipal town was Bibracte. 

Sra« the old name of the gulf between 
Asia Elinor and H recce, miw usually called Archi- 
pciago {(pv.). 

Ajyjeus* a king of Atlums, son of Pandion, and 
father of 'riieseu-. When the latter sailed to Hrete 
nil his venturesome e\], edition to deliver Athens 
io'Ui the inlol(*ral)le bunlen of tin; tribute line to 
'no Minotaur, la* |)romised his father to lioist W'liite 
s.tiis on his return as a signal of safety. But the 
hero forgot his juomise. in the joy of trium))h ; and 
his father, who was anxiously watching for the 
sign of victory, sindiig only the black sails of his 
s<>ns ship as it .ij)proaciied the coast of Attica, 
helieve<l that he bad perishetl, and thing himself 
into the sea, wliicli from liim was named the 
/Lgean. 

licit Hreek islaml about 40 sep in. in 
area, iu tlie (n; If of .Kgina (the ancient SrtnmicKH 
/SVu//.s). It is mountainous, with deeii valleys and 
cliasiiis. The modern towni of yKgina stands on 
the .site of the ancient tow'ii, at the NW. end of 
the inland. There are considerable remains still 
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Jeft of tlie ancient city, and the ruins of solidly 
built walls and harbour moles still attest its size 
and importance. 'Fhe island contains about GfMK) 
inhabitants. I'be most amdent name of the island 
wjiH (Knone, and the Myrmidons dwelt in its 
valleys and caverns. For a century l)efore the 
I’ersian war it was a prosperous state; durin;^ 
this ])eriod it was also the chief seat of (ireek 
art. Its sailors covered themselves with ”1^^ 

♦Salamis. The Athenians in 4‘2!) n.C. exj>elled the 
original inhabitants, whose language amb style of 
art were Ihudan. 

/KgixeTvVN ScrLPTT'ltKS. — .Kgifia Indds an im 
portant position in the history of (lrec?k art. On 
an eminence in the eastern ])€art of the island st.and 
the ruins of a temple of l*alb'is Athene. Among 
the!" ruins a series of statues were exe.avati'd in 
1811, wliie.b are now the most remarkable orna- 
ments of the (Jlyi»tothek at Munich. One gnnip 
represents a combat of (Jreeks ami Trojans for the 
body of Achil](*s. The ligures are true to nature, 
with the structure of bones, muscles, and even 
veins, distinctly marked ; l)ut there is im individu- 
ality, all the faces having that uniform forced smile 
which is characteiistic of all sculpture before the 
time of Fhidias. Pnd>ably tli(*v date from not 
more than lifiy years before f’hidias. 

Fai ij’s. See Fai li s .FfiiXETA. 

shield of /eus, which bad been 
fashioned by lT(*ph<estus ( \’nlcaii ). M’hen Zeus was 
angry, he \\ave<l and shook the a‘gis. making a 
sound like that of a tempest, by 'which the nations 
were overawed. It was the symbol of divine pro- 
tection, and l)ecaiiie, in course of time, tiie ex- 
clusive attribute of Zeus and Atliene. 

SOM of Thye^tes, a'l l cousin of 
Agamemnon lie; did not acc()mpa,iiy the (Jreeks 
to 'Proy, and during tlx* al>s(‘nce of Agaimminon, 
lived in adultery willi (.'ly tjemnestra, his wife. lie 
assiste<l her in munhu-iug Inn* husbaml on bis return, 
but was himself put to death, seveji years later I'y 
ilrestes, son of Agaiuemnon. This is the account 
given by llonuM' : the tragic ]>oets make (’lytaun- 
nestra alone murder Agamemnon, her motive in 
ii>M*hylus being her jcahMisy of bassaiidra ; in 
Sophocles ami Kuripi<les, her wrath at the <leath of 
IjMiigenia. baler writers also leseribe .Kgisthu^ 
as the son of Thyestes hy unw illing incest with his 
daughter Felopia. 

a genus of Aurantiacea* ((|.v,), one of 
wbh’b, the jKifU' /Hftn/nlos, ])roduccs a fragrant, 
delicious, and wholesome Indiaii fruit resembling 
the orange, called Hael-fruit or llliel-fruit. In an 
iin])erfectiy ii]>emid state, it is an astringeiil of 
great etl’cct in cases of diarrluea ami dysentery. 
The root, bark, and leaves are of siujilar properties. 
A perfume has been preparcil from the rind of the 
fruit, which also furnishes a Vellow dye, while the 
seed yields a cement. 

jEHfOSpot'aillOS (br., ‘goat river*), in the 
Thracian ( 'bersonesiis, is famous f<»r the defeat 
the Athenian llect by tlie f/acv iaummiaiis under 
Lysarider, wdiieb put an end to the Felojxmnesiaii 
'war, and to the predominanee of Athen*>: in (Jna*e<*, 
405 n.c. 

, dBlfric (called (rnfituHfrftrH.s'^ ‘the (Gramma- 
rian’), a vtduminoua old English 'writci about the 
close of the 10th century whose history and wdiose 
personality even are alike mvi»]ved i.. oliseurity. It 
18 know'll that he w^as a mipii of Etheltvohl, most 
likely at the Benedictine monastery of%\hingdon, 
audit is more than pioliable I'mt lie accoiiinanied 
bis master on bis advancement to the see o* Win- 
chester. He W'as appointed to rule over the new' 
monastery at Cerne, and afterwards hecame ablnd 
of Eiisham. He has been sometimes, as by Wpglit, 


Dean Hook, ami Mr Freeman, eonfoiimhul with 
Aillfric, the Arebbisho]) of (Vuiterbnry from 005 to 
1()()5 ; and by others, as Wharton and Tlior])e, w itli 
yKlfrie, the Archbishop of York from 10.T2 to 1051. 
The grammatical works ascribcjl to .Klfiic arc bis 
fjatin and English grammar and glossary, ]»rinted 
by Somner at Oxfonl in 1050, inelmled in Professor 
Ziipitza’s Sfnnitihuiff luujliscJicr DenknuUrr { Berlin, 
ISSO) ; and liis Cohot/uiifni, a series of dialogues 
1 containing ini cresting descriptions of coininou life, 
i ill Latin, with English interlinear translation. His 
; most important work is bis collection of Ifinnilhs, 

! 80 in number, edited by Thorpe for the vElfric 
Society (1844-40). They are short and \ igorons, 
and allni<;te<l great attention at the time of the 
English Refmiuation. Tlie ‘ Paschal Homily,’ as 
W'ell as two or three ethers, has been often ajipealed 
to in coni roversy to ])rove that the doctrine of the 
early chnr<*h in England ilill’ered in some important 
respects from that of the later Ibuiiaii (/hui'eh. 
Among his other works are a treatise nii the ( )ld 
ami New Testaments, and an abridgment of the 
Pentateuch and the Hook of Job. 

yEliatlllSy (’LATDII's, a native of Pneiiestc in 
Italy, who studied and taught rhetoric in Home 
at ine end ui the ‘2il century A.D. , and was sUled 
the ‘Sophist.’ Two of his works remain the 
Po/vVe Jliatorin^ in fmnteeri books (containing 
biographical notices, aneialotes, \'c. ); the othm*, 
in seventeen books, 1)r Safiira Aninudium^ on 
curiosities <)f animals and animal life. 

.Eiiilllaii Tro Vinces. See Kmiijan Piio 

vr.\ri:s. 

.'ElllilillS Paulas. TIm* nu'st remarkable of 
I this name w'as tliO son of the consul .Emilins Panins, 

! who fell in the battle of (’anme, ‘210 n.o. Young 
! .Kmilius inberiteil bis father’s valour, and t'lijoyed 

■ an unwonted «legvec of juililic ('sleem and eoiili- 
denec. In lOH n.(\ be was elected consul for the 

i s(‘eond lime, and intrusted w'ith the war against 
Perseus, king of ^laeedon, whom be defeated in 
1 the battle of IVdna. 

^l^lllC'as^ the hero of Virgil s . Enrid, w'as, aeeoid- 
' ing to Homer, the sou of Aneliises ami Aphrodite 
I (Venus), and ranked next to Hector among the 
! Trojan lieroes. 4’ lie traditions of his ailvciitures 
. before and after the fall of Troy are various and 
I discordant. X'irgil gives the. following version : 

I .Ene;is, though warned hy Priam in the night wlien 
j the (Greeks entered Troy, to take his lionseliold 
; gods and tlec from the <*ity, ninained in the con- 
test until Piiam fell, wheM,*taking with him his 
family, he escaped from the (Greeks, carrying his 
aped father on ids slmulders, Imt in the contusion 
ot his hasty Might, lost his wife Preiisa. His tilial 

■ atleetion to his father earned him tin* name of the 
; ‘pious /Eneas.’ Having collected a. Meet of twenty 
I vessels, he sailed to Thrace, where he began building 
j a city, but w as lerrilied by an uiifavourabte miieii, 
j ami abandoned bis plan of a settlement there, A 
i mistaken interpretation ol the oracle of Delphi 
I now led him to Prete ; but from this jdace he 

was driven hy a pestilence. Passing the promon- 
! tory of Actinm, he came to Epirus, and then con- 
1 tinueil his voyage to Italy and ronml Sicily to 
I the promontory of Drepanum on the w’est, wliere 
I his father Aiielii.ses died. A storm afteinvards drove 
him to the coast of Africa, and landing near Par- 
thage, he was hospitably r(‘(*eived and entertained 
by (iueeii I)i«!o. His marriage w ith Dido was pre- 
' vented only by an e\i»ress command of .Jupiter 
; that be .om i reinrn to Italy. The hero sailed 
! aw'ay, leaving the nnhapjiy <piecn to desjiair ami 
' ileath hy her ow n hand. During his stay in Sicily, 

‘ where he celebrated the funeral of his father, 

I the wives of his eom})anions ami .seamen, w'eary of 
I long voyages w’ithoiil, ceitainty of finding a home, 
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firo to Iiis floet. A ft or Imildinu: tlio oity Aoesta, 
lie M/iileil tV>r Ita-Iy, lonvin;^' l)vliiwl him the women, 
iind somo of tJjo men holon^nn^ to his /loot. On 
hindin^ in Italy, ho visited the Sihyl at Oiim:e, 
ami rooeived intimations of his future destiny. 
Then, sailinj^ alonj? tlie 'rihov, and landin;^^ on the 
east whle of U»e river, lie found himself in the 
country of liatimis, kin^ of the Ahovijjcines. Lavinia, 
the daTijjjhter of Latiniis, liad heen <lestined to 
marry astranj^or; hut lier mother had |>roniiso<l to 
give her in niai’riage to Tnrnus, king of tlie Itntnli. 
A war ensued, whieh terminated in the marriage of 
A^aieas with Lavinia. His lamling in Italy oeeiirred 
seven years after the fall of Troy. Many of the 
<‘|nso<les in the story, as his meeting with t^)ue<*n 
Hido at (^irthage, are irreeom*ilahle t‘ven with 
inythieal ehronologv. Juliis or Aseanius, son of 
Jlln(‘as and Creusa, was elaimeil as t heir ejmnymous 
ancestor hy the .luliaii gens at Home; hence con- 
stant allusions (o the divine anci'stress of Augustus 
occur in Virgil, Horace, ami otlnu’ poets of his time. 

iliiieas Silviiis. Sei' iMvs ll. 

J^loliail Afnillllllsitions is the term often 
applied to formations which are due to the action of 
tin; wiml, such as the sandhills or diiin's of many 
maritime legions, and the similar hillocks which 
occur in dcsic(‘ated areas, smdi as those of the 
Sahara, Arabia, I’tah, Arizona, ^Ve. 

il^oliail Harp (i.o. ‘the harp of .Kohls’), a 
sinijdi' nmsical instrumenl whieh produces liar 
nionic sounds when jiluced in a enrreni of wind. It 
is farmed hv stretching eight or ten catgut strings 
<»f various thit*kncss, all tnne<l in unison, oveu- a 
woodc’U shell or ho\, nuule g( rieraJly in a form 
sloping lik(‘ a desk. ^Idu* sounds proiluci'd hy the 
rising ;uid fulling wind, in ]tassing over t he .'strings, 
;ire of ;i ilrousy ami hilling ehaiacter, so that the 
IColian harp is most fitl\ introdimed hy Thomson 
into tlu‘ /'o.s7/c o/' huhthurr, St Dniistan is said 
to have inventeil it ; modilications were Sehmdrs 
/iiiOimx'hord (17S9), and Herz's I’iaiKM'olien ( isrd ). 

iHloliaii Islands. Se(> l.ii Ain 

iHoliailS. one of the jtrineijial races of the 
tlreek jicople, who were originally settled in 'flies- 
saly, from whicli they spread ami formed iiiimerous 
settlements in the innihern parts of (Jreece ,and in 
the nest of IVIoponnesns. In the 1 1th eentiiry 
F’..(\, some ]»avt of them (‘migrated to Asia Minor, 
wh(M‘(‘ they founded on the N W. coast in Mysia 
and the adjacent isl(?s (hence c;illcd .Kolia) more 
than thirty cities; ^among* them Smyrnn, ami 
Mitv1cm_‘ in the ishmd of Ij«*v]«»n, u / lere the .Ko/ie 
dialc.ct of the (Jn'ek la,ngnag<? «*liicll\ d<*velopC(I 
itself in the forms emjdoye.d in the, poetry of 
Alcauvs and Sapp\\o. V\\e .V.ollans slnired tlu' 
fate of the (Uher (ln*ek eohaiie.s in .Asia Minor. 
First o]»|iresseil hy tiu* Lydian king'^, IImmi deiu’ived 
of their imh'iiendeiice hy the rci^^ians, tlic \ In'eame 
a ])ortioii of tin' great ein])ire fonmled hy Ah'\- 
andcr, and were ultimately ahsoil.>-d in .•!!(» Uomaii 
omjiing 

it:olipil4\ a hollow n dal lie. hail i which, 
Avhe.n h(';it(*d, steam i uies hy IuIm's, 

so a.n to turn the hall. Jt was in. m,i,. Hero of 
Alexandria. See IlMio. S ri-: a.m Knci vt. 

i^dlot/rop;^ (from (ireek wonL t*c. • ehangc- 
ful’ and ‘ (inning- ’) is the o])])osite ot .sv '/’e/c'/, and 
implies .-hangc in th.‘ eledric. ' opt i' ai, oi otluw 
l)]i>sieal pi*('jM rrie.s i-i h >di(*.> i-j con.s<'*jm nee of 
change d p(;.s,ti(»n as when ih" refractive propert-. 
01 a Iran -p.iKuit ho.»y is mn the same in all direc- 
tions. The .1 oloiropy ol Jc-cla.id .>-'par is a notable 
instance. \ txxly m ’\ not, ho'vcva‘r, he eijiially 
(eoloiro])^- in all rcsjiects ; it m y he. isotr- pic in 
OTIC or more (jiialities, and leolot topic iii others. 
See Kk 1‘ nACTlOX, ]*()L.\RI.SATl(>>’ 


ifil'olllS. the niler and god of tlie Avinds, avIio 
reigmed over the ^roup of islands NK. of Sicily, 
named from him tlm /KoJian Islands, now the 
Lipari groii]). The dominion over the winds was 
intrust (mI to him hv Zeus, and ho k(uit them in- 
closed in a cave under a mountain. He must not 
he. eonfoumUxl with his ancestor of the same name, 
who was ruler (»f 'riiessaly and the mythiiral founder 
of th(* .Eoli(‘ hranch of the (Ireek ra<‘(*. 

ARoil^ a (Jreok word projierly meaning ‘ age ’ or 
‘eternity,’ hut iisimI hy the (Ino.sties to mean an 
emanation from (lod, which became in some degree 
a separat(* spiritual existence, and juesidcid over 
s]»heri‘s of the world or phases oi the world’s 
history. See ( Jnostici.sm. 

/Kpyorilis (Hr., Mall hird'), the name given to 
a gri'at wingless liird, wlios(‘ remains occur in Post- 
tertiary d(‘posits in Madagascar. Its snh-fossil eggs 
are Lt to 1-4 inelu's in diameter, and have the ea))a- 
eity of three ostrich egg-^. There aiijiear to have 
Iieen two or 1hre(‘ s]»ccies of a‘])yornis, one of these 
heing as large as, or larger than, the Dinornis (‘pv.). 

. 4 ^) 11111 . a warlike trilx^ of ancimit Italy uho in- 
haldted the iij)]M‘r valley ami hills to the SK. of 
llie rivi‘r i\nio, on tin* (‘astern l)ord(‘r of Latinm. 
Tog(‘llier with the \01sci, a kindl'd tribe, th(*y 
wag(‘d (‘onstant warfare with th(‘ young Koman 
republic, s(mic(im(‘s carrying tludr raids to the viuy 
ga((*s of tie city. In Till n.c. (law appeared for 
(h<‘ last time Ix'fon* tlu' (•{(>. a.nd in IIS they weri‘ 
di'’p()‘'S(‘.ssed of (h(‘ir gr(‘al stronghold on iVIonni 
Algidns. 'riieir last stiuggh* witli Home liegan in 
and end 'd with their eonijdete subjugation. 

Aerated Hread is hn’ad not fi‘nnented with 
y(‘ast, l»nt m(‘(*lianically ehargoMl with earhonie acid 
gas, th(‘ gas ladiig dmivi'd usually from earhonie 
acid wat(‘r. S(‘c l>i;j:.vi». 

Aerated Waters i^ tin* nanu' ap]di(*d to the 

large class of Ix'verages vhi(‘h ar(‘ rruKlcred spark- 
ling hy dissolving in them earhonie acid under 
pressnn*. ’Da' term docs not include (‘lia.mpagne 
or fermeiit(‘d gingm-hcer, or any oth(‘r car)K>nat(*d 
)>(‘verag(‘ in whieh the earhonie acid gas is j»rodn(*ed ^ 
hy the natural jwocess of fermeTilation. (’arhonie 
acid di.ssolv(‘s )‘(‘,‘idily in water, that li«jnid ah- 
sorhing a.t tla’ ordinary atmosplauic pn's.snri’ and 
t(*miK‘ra.tnre ;ihont its own volume of tla' gas. 
Kial(*r ]W('ssnre, laiwever, as wlaui tla' gas is forced 
into a strong v(‘ss('l containing the water, it ahsovKs 
many times its own volume ; ami when the pres- 
sure is released, tla^ (‘xl la amount of carbonic acid 
(•se.apes, renderin;j^ it sparkling or (*n‘crv('.se(‘nt. The 
water doi‘s not, how(U (‘r, giN(* oil all the. extra gas at 
(»n(‘e; lauiee tlaMvell-kraovii experiment of dropping 
a pi(^ceof cork into a tiimhicrful of h'lnonade, when 
imm«*dLi((‘ ellcrvcsc(‘ncc (;il\(‘s ]dace, ami earhonie 
acid i.s given otV. .All agitatiem, or tla* pn'si'iaM' of 
]»artieh*sof dnsi, favours the disengagena'iit of the 
gas, and .so it is that in drawing hmamade from a 
\.phnn (see below }, tla* tiiinhlcr i.s filh.'d with froth 
'••an extent not noti(*c«l in pouring from a bottle. 

this ease, the rapi'litv of discliarge through a 
. tiiow' tulx* causes imiiicdi.'itt' liberation of a large 
x'oliimi* of 1 la* gas, ])n)dneing tla* froth ndVrred to. 
The varying soliihiliiy of (*arhoni(‘ acid at diflmuit 
temperatures and prf*ssur(!s ex]>Iains avIjv siplions 
or lioHles wlii^di huvi* he(‘n k(*]>t in a cold place 
ap]i(*ar to be d(*ra a'nt in gais, when in reality the. 
gas is only k(*]>t in solution by the low tempera 
tuiti of I he water. 

It would he beyond the scojie of this article to 
deserilw* t^e vnrions forms of apparatus used in 
tla? prodiietion < . tla* large j.ealo of aerated W'nter, 
for in no hranch of imbistry has more ingenuity been 
cxjiCTided than in tla* devising of lalxmr-saving 
ajijiaratns for nerattxl Avater. Essentially, tli© 
proe^-’ consists in the production of CarlKinic Acid 
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(n.v.) from whiting or chalk, hy tlm action of sul- 

1 »huric achl. The refnse, consisting of jjlaster of 

^'iri.s, is thrown away, wliilo tln^ gas, amn* being 
iiurified by washing with watca-, is stored i?i a coj>per 
oell or gasometer. Thcmce it is imm]) 0 <l along with 
water into cojiper or gun metal vessels lined with j 
pure tin, being ma<le to dissolve in the water either 
by agitJitlon or by other appliances. When the 
pressure inside these v(»Hsels reaches about 100 lb. 
p(‘r square inch, the water contains about seven 
times its volume of gas, and is ready to be tilled 
into bottles. The hoftUng is accom])lished with 
great speed, an expert bottler being able to till 
from thirty to fifty dozen of corked bottles per 
hour; while, Avhen patent (i.e. ball stoppered) 
bottles are used, from forty to seventy dozen may 
belli *d. Fp till comparatively recent years, only 
corks were used for closing the bottles ; but it 
is com})uted that between ‘200 and 3(X) forms of 
patent bottles have been recently iiitroduciitl, 
which all depend on the internal jiressure. of the 
gas forcing a nail of glass, wooil, or other mateiial 
against a rubber ring placed in the neck, and thus 
sealing the bottle. lu^ .siphon is a glass bottle, 
fitted with a nuital toj), and furnished with a lever 
or hamlh', which enables aporlion of the contents 
to he drawn ofV without dilliciiltv. 'rin^ head 
should he of the jmrest tin, to avoid contamination 
of the iu'iati'd water. l'’(<rmerly there was risk of 
lead-i)ois(»ning hy aerated waters, as they readily 
tlissolve lea<l, hut all man n fact urers of any repute 
now make it a ]»oiet. to u>e no hs'ul pi|>ing what- 
ever in their inachinery, ])uro iin-pi[)(^ being alone 
admissible. 

'Phe hctl(*r known kimls of aerated waters arc: 
(1) Pi)tash <fH(( which, wf.en of full 

mcdiciiuil si length, < «mtain liftcen grains of the hi- 
carhonate of potiash or soda in (‘ach bottle; usually, 
houever, much less is put in, and the amount 
ranges from one to soven <»r tmi grains ; (‘2) Arndnl 
irafer, which is fn.ipn'iitly sold for soda-watin*, hut 
is a simple solution (»f I'ailionic acid, and contains 
no admixture; {.*!) Sr/t:rr jfutfrr (belter Sr/frrs 
wall*!’, being naiii(*d from Sidicrs, in Nassau, 
M'hcie natural mineral watei of tliis <*om]»osi{ion is 
oh: .‘lined), whioii contaiii.s tiic chIori<Ics of .sodium, 
calcium, ami uiagncsiiim, along uitli phosphate 
and sulphat" of sodium ; (4) Mccliciiial waters, con- 
taining varying proporlioiis oi cheun«'als, as, for 
instauci\ lim<^ carhniiate of iron, citrate of Ulhia, 
or broiniile of potassium. 

The. tempera iM‘c drinks, which incbnle such 
favourites as lemonade, ginger ]>eci-, giiigor-ah\ 
and tonic hitters, a, re all made In putting the 
re<(uisil<‘ (piantity of thivoiiring syrup into a hoiile, 
and filling up with simple aerated water ; and the 
varying qua, lilies iii the market corresjumd to the 
variety in the recei}ds from >\'hieh the, are made. 

Dn tlie .small .'■‘eale, ami for famil\ iisi*, carbonic 
acid wafer may Ik; com eiiituilly juepared in the 
apparat us known as the n<' or sc.lf::ogeue. 

It UMuall\ consists of two globi's one jiImivo the 
otlior, ami connoided hv a i ho. Vowders of 
bi<;ailM)nato of soda and larta,iic acid are then 
placed in the iipjier globe, ami the apparatus 
IS inclineil till water fioi:i tin' lower globe enters 
by the tube, and fills flu; upper glolx* about one- 
third. Tlie tartaric acid ami bicarbonate of soda 
have no action on each other so long as they 
are dry; but whenever waicr is admitted, the 
tartaric acid combines with tiie s *o.i and water to 
form tartrate of soda a'nl watei , iml at the same 
time earlnmic acid is given olP. and dei#;emling the 
tulie into the lower ghdje, di- olvos in the water 
contaiiieil therein. t)ccasioiia,lly, bisnljihate of 
potasli is used instead of tar taric acid, to save the 
greater oxj>ense of the latter, ulcr^xirtf frmf’hera'^ 
ages are proiluccil when the water charge^ with 


carbonic aciil is re{;eiv(?d in a glass coiitaining 
alKuit a tablc-.sjioonfnl of any of the fniit-synijis. 

A well-known ctferve.scing draught is made from 
soffa-potrth rsy coniposiid of biiairhonate of soda and 
tartarii; acid. Seiillitz-poinhrs contain tartrate, of 
soda and hicarlionate of sisla in one ])a]ier, ami 
tartaric aci«l in the other. Many waters naturally 
aerated have iiiiportaut medicinal propcrtu‘s ; these 
will he discussed under the title of MlNKR.XL 
Waticks. 

Aerodynamics is that branch of Hydro- 
dynamics (cj.v.) which treats of air and other 
gases in motion. 

Aeroklilioseope is the name of an instrument 
invented hy liuys Jiall<>t. ami used in connection 
with weatlier signals for exhibiting publicly the 
difference of barometric jinvssure at different observ- 
ing statituis. One form is a pole 110 feet high, 
turning on a juvid, ami having on the top a 
horizontal arm capable of being inclined more or 
less. The system of working the arm is of course 
settled hy <*oiiveiitioiial agnMnneiit. 

Arrolitrs (tb*. (In\ ‘air,’ and lithos, ‘stone’), a 
name given to stony or metallic bodies falling on 
the e.arth's snrfa<*e fnmi interplanetary sjiace. 
See Mrtkou.s. 

Arroiiaiitirs. See Hat.t.oon, FoviNii-MA- 
niiNK. 

Arroslafir I*rrss. This is a machine u.sed 
in extracting tin* coloiiiiiig matter from dye woods 
ami such like. A v(‘ss(‘! is divided ])y a Imrizontal 
jiartition ]»iereed with small holes. T''[»oii this the 
snhstanee eontaining tlie colour is laid, and a cover, 
also ]M‘rforalcd. is ])laeed upon it. The extracting 
liquid is then ]>oiired on tlie top, and the air iMUng 
tlrawn from the under jiart of tin* vessid hy a pump, 
the liquid is forced through the suhstauct* hy the 
juessure of tlie aimospheie. 

At‘rostatirS that branch of Hydrostatics 
(<|.v.) which treats of the e((uilihrium ami ]»ressure, 
vNc. of air and gases. 

AiSVIlilies, an Athmiian orator, second *only 
to Demosthenes, horn ,‘IS!) ii.c. In th(‘ question 
of the attitude* «>f Atln*ns towards King Philij) 
of Maccehm, who was then pursuing his elesigns 
for the subjugation of tin* s<‘voral (Ireek states, 
De'ino^lhimes advocate»l the ]»olicv of opposing him 
before, it was too late*, while* .Kschiues was the 
lu'ael of the* peace party. Ib* was a me*mher eif 
meue th;iii euie »*mhassy .sent hv the* jVihenians to 
l*hili]) : ami I lemost he'iies iwcuse'd liim of re*eeiv- 
ing hrihes freun the* Macedonian monarch, ami eif 
iM'traying the cmisc <ef Athens and of h(*r allit*s. 
There is no pvemf iluil lids was the ca.se*; ami 
])crhaps .Ksehines was de*e‘e'ived by the wily I'hilip 
iiitei ludiciiiig that no harm was ineanl tei the 
hhe*rtie's e>f Athe'iis, ami that })e*aeo was ilu* he^st 
]M>li(y fe>r his e'enint i \ men. ’I'he result justilied 
Ilu; sagacieius fe‘arsof I’emostlumos, ami ceuulemneel 
the; seliish, isolating ]mliev e>f /Kschines. AVheui 
it was preipo.sf'd tei rewarel Demosthenes with a 
g<»leleii ereiwn for Ids pairiotic exertions in eh^fence 
of his «*ouutrv. rKs<diines imlieled the pro}te»ser, 
(Uesiphon, feir bringing fen warel an ilh‘gal propersi- 
liou. Demosthenes replied in perhaps the gre‘atest 
eif his s|)eee“he*s, ami ^Kscliinos hi'ing vam|uishce], 
ami having thus ineurre«l tlie ]ienalty att.ae*he;el to 
an uiifoumletl aeciisalion,' was eihliged tei retire 
from Athens. He linaJly cslahlishe'el a scheieil of 
ehiqiiemv in Ulmeles, wide*!) emjeiyed a high rejuila- 
tiem. Thestoiw is tede* tha,l euie'e* he mad his great 
eiration against ( 'li‘siphe>n at Kheides, ami when 
some of Ids he_*are'rs e*\])resM*d their woneler at its 
want of success, he rejilicd, ‘ Yon would cease to 
he astonislicil if you had heard J)t*mosthenes.’ 
Fie died at Samos* .'H4 'J.( . The oration against 
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Otesiplion and two otliors arc the only authentic 
]>roductions of ^Esohinos that liavo come down to 
us. They Jiro found in editions of the Attic 
orators, as those of Bckker. (iood editions of 
the tliree speeches alone are those hy Franke 
( Leip. 18(J0) and ^Veidner ( JlcrI. 1872). Sec Jehh s 
Af^/c Orafors (2 vols. 1S7(} SO). 

i'E.s'cliylllS^ the son of Fuj)liorion, to us the 
father of (4 reek tra<j:(;dy, was horn at Elensis, the 
town of the Mysteries, near Athens, in 525 U.C., and 
no doubt had his reli^^ious feeliiij^^ stinuilatetl by 
the solemn services wliicb represented the deepest 
and purest elements of Greek religion. We know 
that he was initiate<l, by the fact that he was 
accused of divul;,dn^ tlic divine seen.'ts in one of his 
plays. The first attempts at tra,i^edy h.ad been 
made by Thespis, who is to us only a name ; and 
there were older contem])oraries of .^^Iscliylus, with 
whom he contended successfully, but who no doubt 
helpeil to perfect his education in ])oetrv. He 
fought b>r Athens in the great IVnsian wars, ami is 
reported to have been wounded at Marathon, where 
bis brother fell. Fansanias bdls us that in his 
ej>itaph he recalled these facts of his life, rather 
th.'in his victories as a ])oef. The first of these 
latter was gained in 485 n.(\, and from this time 
till the middle of the century he worked with all 
the energy and ]»atience of a gr<*at genius at his art. 
He won thirteen first ])rizes in tragic competitions. 
Jind was exceedingly hurt at being defeated l»y 
S(j}»hocles in tOS is.c. 'I'liis may have induced him 
to leave A<he?is and go to Sicily, whi«‘h he had 
already visited to bring out a fday for the artistic; 
tyrant Hicro. He produccal then; a new edition 
of his extant iV/wc. His trial before the Are- 
opagus on the charge of divulging tin'. Mysteries 
is, howe^er, also statt‘<l as a cause of his departure. 
His last great victory was won in 458 n.r., with 
the trilogy which we still ])osscss, and three, years 
later he died at (Ida in Sicily, where, his tomb 
was shown long after, 'riie Athenians siiecially 
rewarded any impresario in after-days who lu’ought 
out l*js plays afre.sh. There are a fev fables current 
in addition to the above meagre facts, but they are 
not worth repeating ben'. Out of some sixty plays 
ascribed to him, we. have only seven extant, on 
each of which we. shall say a word. 

The SupjfNidits is the earliest, at least in form 
(its date uncertain), for the chorus is still the 
principal feature, as we know it had been in the 
first attempts of Thespis. The plot, which is 
exceedingly simple, is based on the escape of the 
fifty daughters of limans from their suitors, 
the sons of .Egyptus, and their supplinttiofis 
to the king of Argos to ])rotect tliem. There 
is very little character-drawing, .save that of 
nationalities, the jictnlant and insolent Egyptians j 
being contrasted with the boiiouiable and si-uu*.wbat 
democratic pco])lc of Argos, wbiihcr the suppliants 
have, tied. Vet. ibis simple subj<M*t givos tiie p<*et 
occasion for tlie loftiest \itteranc'‘s im Fate and 
Divine Providence, cxpres.scd in that tremondou' 
<lietioii which no other (beck ]»oet cvc. eqw illed. 

The Pi rs(r is )»rofouudly iiitei <*‘ • . u ing us, 

in a tiagedy, a j)ic(;e of contemp»*r.irv ui -t<*ry, for 
the poet fought m the battle of Salami.s. which he 
describes. Hut far from degrading his p'.:\ into a 
mere panegyric of Athenian valour, ilie poet lav.s ; 
his scene far away at tlie Persian «!oiirt, where tlie 
<lueeri-iiiother AU)Ssa i , :„Aaiting news of Xerxes’ 
army. Tlie ghost of Daiiiis which appears is 
pOii'.aps Mie most disiinctiN e haractcr. 

I’he Si'trti Thro ,• brings us to a more 

fulvanced sbige of th* ]K»ets <lcvclo}»meiit. It 
is no longer tlie choni.-, hut Etco<’I(‘s, the pa'riotic 
king of the (Jadmeans, wlio takes the Icadirig ]>art. 
The draw mg of his cliaracter is clear and sharp, 
and Mr \"errall, in his edition of this jday (1887), 


has also showui with w’hat delicate artifice the jioet 
has brought his hero, hy the insciisiblo steps of a 
hideous fate, to meet his brother Polynices iii 
fratricidal c.ontlict. Both the narrative of the 
mes.senger who gives the details of the fight, ami 
the choriise.s nttcrefl hy terrified maidens of the 
city, are full of life and beauty. The hringdng 
in of the bodies, and the lament over tJiein, lorni 
a sort of musical conclusion to the play. 

The Prometheus liouud is the "peHection of 
.Eschyliis’ art, and shows us wdiat his genius 
could do in sfm^tlr t.ragcdy, in the old plotless, 
motionless, surpriseless drama, made up of speeches 
and songs and nothing more. We now’ have three 
actors together on the stage, and the duties 
of the chorus, once so prominent, are becoming 
restricted to suhonlimatc work. I’rometheiis, the 
heroic suflercr, sustains the wludo interest of the 
play. He is driven with insult to tlic (^anoasns. 
IJc soliloquises. He discourses w ith fricmlly nymphs 
ami their I'autious father, Ocoanus. He condoles 
with the frantic lo, w’ho pas.ses by in ber wander- 
ings : he prn])hosics her future. Lastly, be bids 
defiance to Zens, tbrongb liis messenger Hermes, 
sent to cocrcc him into further pro]»bccv, and dis- 
ap]>ears amid tbnmlcr and wbirlwiiul. Almost 
cvciy commentator has imaginc<l that .Esclivbis 
liad some tlcop tlicory in bis mind, w hich be de- 
sired to illustrate ly the play. Hut w'lictlu'r 
that theory was philosriphical, or moral, or scien- 
tific. or ])oliti(‘al — whether In; nu'ant to symbolise 
the struggles of man against nature, or against 
]>assion, or against tyranny, or against theology 
will never be (lct('rn»ine<l, 

\\'(‘ HOW’ conn' to the Oresiciit, or three plays 
on fin* fortunes of Orestes, which is the lati'st ami 
greatest work wc have from .Ksebylus. Tln'se 
pieces, the Aifomcmuini, ( 7tocphon\ and Kumruhtrs^ 
are the only extant specimens of wbal the Greeks 
called a trilogv, and sho'v us how' the older tragic 
poets combined three ]days on a single subject. 

The first of the series, the A umoo, is the 
longest play left us by the j»oet, as jierhajis tlie 
greate.st Greek play of all that have survived. 
With a ]ierfectly simple plot, there is splendid 
ami consistent drawing of charactc'r, dei'j) ]diilos- 
o])hy in the clioral songs, ami a certain gloomy 
gramlcur wliicli uiak^s it unitjm*. 'I’lie central 
point of interest to tlie reader is tlie scmie between 
Cassandra and the eliorus, w hen she tries to make 
jdain to them the horrid murder of tlie king, whieh 
she foresees as imminent. Agamemnon is drawn as 
in the Iliad, a great king but a weak man, wdiilo 
Clyticiiinestra is the leading sjiirit of the piece. 
Even in the collateral (jnality of jiicturesiiueiiess, 
this mastei piece is above almost all its rivals. 

The (Jwcphftriy a shorter and less striking pla}^ 
but not wiUiout the same grandeur and the same 
gloom, gives us the return of Orestes from exile, 
and his murd(;r of (^lyta*mnesl ra, in acoordanco 
with both the command of the oracle ami the 

'diments of the Greek mind. 

i'll i\\e Eutneu ides, we find the iieccissary results 
vt ( h«* jirevious tragedy. Thou<^li Orestes luus oljeyeil 
one great moral law’, avenging the blood of "his 
father, he has violated another no less sacred 
in taking the life of his mother, whose Furies 
(Eumeiiiiles) persecute him with ee.'tscless pursuit. 

There are a large number of short fragments 
jirescrved ir (piota lions, but none of suffi- 
cient importance to <ictain us ben*. The genius 
of /Esebvius is quite peculiar in (.Leek litera- 
ture, and^ b« ba.s no e^jual. There is something 
oriental in hi.s holdness, his uncouth yet ex- 
pressive compounds, his daring, pilcd-uii meta- 
phors. Hut wdiat distinguishes him still more 
from great con tern noraries like Idndar, or great 
succesj^rs like Sophocles, is the grandeur of liis 
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conceptions in tlieolo<?y, in tlie providential rnlin^ 
of the world, the inheritance of sin, the conlliet 
of rude with purer religion. 

The newest critical text of all the plays is Wecklein’s 
(llerlin, 1885). The handiest general coinnientary is 
l.)r Paley’s (4th cd. 187P); and we have translations hy 
f*otter, hlackic, and J^Iuinptre. For special l»Iays, Sidg- 
wick’s Af/amcfnnnn^ and It. Browning’s and Fitzgerald’s 
translations of the same, Verrall’s Srplem, Prickard’s 
J*crHtry and Mrs Browning’s version of the PromctluuH^ 
are the best hedps available to English students. 

if^SCmlapillS (Or. AsWpios) appears in Homer 
as the ‘ hlanudess physician,’ human oriji;in ; in 
the later legends, he has he<*onie the god of the heal- 
ing art. 'Phe most common account makes him the 
soil of Apollo and Coronis. He was brought up hy 
f’hiroi. ami instructed in the healing art, in which 
he soon surpiissed his teacher, and succeeded so far 
as to restore the dead to life. Pluto, afrai<l that 
his realm would get no new inhabitants, therefore 
(‘oiu]dained to /eus, who slew tlie j)liysician hy a 
tliundcrlKdt. After this lie was raised to the rank 
of the gods hy the gratitude of inankiml, and was 
especially worsUii>])ed at F.pidaurns, on the coast 
of J^aconia. Here oriental (dements, esj)eciallv 
si'rpent-worshi]), seem to have been niinghsl witli 
his rites and ceremonies. J'''roni E]ddaunis tlie 
worship of th(» healing god exbmded itself over 
(he whole of (iii'ece, and even to Ihmie. According 
to Homer, A.sc.ula])ius hd't two sons, ^lachaon ami 
iVaialirius, who, as pliysicians, attended thetJreek 
alloy. From them the ra.e(i of the A -(depiad(?s 
(les«-eiided. Hygieia, Paiiaceia, and .Kgle are repre- 
sent(^d as Ids daughlms. d’he tem]»h‘sof .Fiseulapiiis 
usually stood outside of the eitic's in healthy situa- 
tions, on hillsides, ami near fountains. Ihitimits 
that were cured of (heir ailments ollen*-! a cock or a 
goat to the g<H!, ami liung up a tablet in his temjde, 
recording tloj mime, the disease, and the manner of 
cun*. Many of those voti\ e laldids are still extant. 
Tlu^ stadiieof the god at Kjiidauru^, formed «»f gold 
and ivory hy 'riirasyim'des, n'))r(‘sented .Kseulajdus 
as seated on a, throne, and holding in one hand a 
stair uith a snake e<»il(‘d ronn*! it, the other liand 
lasting on the he.id of a siiak«‘ ; a dog, as emhlein 
<»f V atcdifulness, at tlni fool of the deity. I’rax- 
1 teles and otliei sciiljdors represented the god 
as an idc'al of manly Imnuuv, cl,>>ely resemhling 
Z( us ; witli hail thrown uj) from (he hiow, ami 
falling in curls on e;ich si<li\ The upper part 
of tin? body was naked, and I he lower was covered 
hy a mantle falling in folds from tlio shoulders. 
He hatl sometimes a laured v reath on his head, 
and a cock or owl at liis feet ; or was attended hy a 
dwarf -figure named I’helesphorus. — As(U.ki»iadj:s, 
the followers of JCscula]>ius, who inherited ami 
kepi the secrets of (he healing art; or, assuming 
that yKscuilapiiis was merely a divine -ynihol, the 
Asch-’ipiades must he regarded as a meilical, i>riestly 
caste, win) preserved as mysteries tiie doetviiies of 
medicine- 'Phe memhers of the easie, or medical 
order, were liouml hy an oath— the ITiitporraft.^ 
insjurati((ttin — not to divulge tin secrets of their 
U'ofession. Jlipjiocrates is said to liave descended 
rom tlie Asch^piades of h’os who traced their 
ilesceiit, on the mother's siu**, hom Hercules. 

idsir, a race of gods in tlie Scandinavian 
Mythology (q.v.). 

the famous (I reek fabulist, who lived iu 
the later half of the Oti. eentu^^ ’..c. lie is 
supposed to liave been originall a native of 
Phrygia and a slave, hut u> liave been afterwards 
made free. He then visited th ’ court of Cnesus, 
ami gained his confidence to sm ii an extent that 
he was sent on several missions, in one of which, 
to Delphi, ho was thrown over a precipices hy the 
priests, infuriated at his witty hlasphemies. The 
traditions of his ugliness amt his builboncry fnay 


he dismissed. AVe know from Aristojihancs that 
fables bearing the name of .Ksop were popular 
at his time, and imle(?d we find tliat his name 
became in (Ireek literature a peg on which to hang 
anything in this form. The tables connected with 
Iiis name Avero long traiismiited through oral 
tradition. Socrates turned sucJi of them as he 
could rememher into v(*rse during his iniprison- 
ment, and the same was done hy Demetrius 
Phalereus, 'Phe, only (Ireek viusion, hoAvover, of 
which any entire fables remain, and Avhich, as 
shoAvn hy Bmitley, has furnished materials to snh- 
scupient collections, is that of Bahriiis (q.v.). 
Later inA'ost igations have given to these ancient 
fables a still nion; xeiMuahle anti([nity, in tracing 
(lie origin (»f many of them to the Jatakas or 
Birth-storic's of Buddha. See Halm’s AAwk (2d 
(id. Lenp. IStlO), and the article Bk.a.st FAHLES. — A 
Bomaii actor of this mime, (h.Ari)irs .F.soiTS, a 
contemp(»rary and friend of (.'icero, AA'as as eminent 
in tragedy as Roscius Avas in comedy. 

is an art movement A\diieh has 
s]UMing up during the ]>resent gmieration, manih'st- 
ing itself in Aarious forms. As its name imi)lie.s, 
it is concerned Avith the hoautiful; hnt the fan- 
tastic (l(*velo]unents Avhich haA'c a(‘conq»anied it, 
have re(.*ently tmided to bring the new gos])el 
into ridicult?. its more amusing and extravagant 
aspects have Ix^en happily tniv(.'stieti in the ]>ages 
of and in (lilhert and Sullivan's Pafinn'e 

(1881). 'Phe fundammital juineiple of restheti- 
(•i.'>m is to carry a love* of the hcaiiliful into every 
home, and into all tlu* ndations of ljf(\ Jhic-a- 
l»rac, china, ornamental dados, and curtains of old 
gold, Avith Lhiet n Anne furniture, or Avith repro- 
ductions of (ireek and Roman art, ha\e demoii- 
1 st rated ihi; asj>iralious the ;esthete in his home. 
While the movement generally has led to much 
suporticial dogmatism upon art. culture, and clas.si- 
cism, il has iindouhledfv giNen an impetus to tlie 
"tudy aud appns'iaiion of the heiuitiful amongst 
the masses. Mr Ruskin has domr much to 4 id- 
vaiiee an umhustanding of the higlun* aestheti- 
cism hy his writings, and Sir Frt'dcrick Leighton 
and Alimi-'Padcm.i ai(‘. conspicuous amongst those 
Avho have realised its ideal in their dwellings. In 
art, Holman Hunt, Ross(*tti, Burne dones, and 
others assoeiat(*d Avith the pji*-Ra])haelite move- 
ment, have given expression to the nobler icstlietic 
ideas and prineiph's in their Avorks. M'hcn the 
extraA'agaiwes attending tlM‘ movement have been 
jmrged aAvay, there may stilMie left an edinviting 
intluence, Avhieh Avill inq>rcss the lofty and undying 
]uiiici]>les of art Uj.on the minds of the ]>eople. 

yE.stllC'fiOS is the term iioav commonly used 
to denott* tin* scimicc or philosophy of the Beauti- 
ful ; the principles of taste and of art. ACsihefica 
AA^as hist, n.sed in this sense hy the Wolhan i>hil- 
osopher, llaiimgartmi ; aud though Kant, keeping 
nearer tlie meaning of tlie original Dreek word, 
dealt ill his Tnuiftcrmfitifnl ^Esthetic Avilh the 
conditions of sensuous jicreejitioii, Baiinigarlcn's 
u.sage, as being convenient, la^’aine pojuilar, and 
was established in Biitain about hS.'K). 

The name of Fhito is hound nj» with the liistory 
of speimlation on tlio Beautiful, Avhieh he never 
wholly separated from the (hiod. His position is 
far from i»recise, hut it may he said that for liim 
the beauty of tinito things arises out of their t)ar- 
tieipation in the eternal and ideal archetypt?s Avliich 
coiistitiite ♦^h(‘ keAiioti^ of all hi.s .speculations. 
Aristotle is mon^ procis(? tluin his master, and left 
a body of valuable and still valid canons of criti- 
cism, especially for luietry. An Arist()telian 
dictum is, that tlu^ Iwwitiful is that Avhich is 
neither too large nor too Huiall, a mean hetAveen 
extremes. 
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Bauingarten nl)ovo montioiied {rirea 1750) ivS 
tin? father of jvstlietics as a uell-delinetl system. 
Aeconliii'' to liim ami liis followers, sense is the 
lower intellectual n(»wer, uinhnstainliiig and reason 
the higher. As the true and the n;ood are ajmre- 
lumded hy the latter, tlie beautifnl is »jfras|)eil by 
the former; ami jest holies is a humbha- sta^^e of 
the intelleeliial energies. 

Winekelmann did irmeli to further msthetie 
criticism by Ids exandiiatioii of the principles of 
(Jreek sculpture ; Lessin;j: still more, liy hisattemjd. 
to distiTijjjuish, in his Aooeoon, the nrovince of 
poetry from that of painting and sculpture, and 
oy excluding from tlu; legitimabi s]»hi‘re of plastic 
art the representation of the repulsive and dis- 
gusting. Schilh'i* ^^as not merely a great poet, 
hut a suggestive eritic ; and one of his trenchant 
maxims was that ‘the annildlation <u' su])erse«l- 
ing of the matfrr hy the is the true art-seeret 

of the master-artist.’ Tlu' iTillinmoe of (Joethe hy 
meaTis of his Wiliulin Mcistt'r ami other works, 
lijis prohahly iiilliienccd the Ihouglil (d Kuro]ie 
still more. 

Kant’s Crifi(p(r of Jiuhjmt'ot deals with the a 
principles of emotion, of ph'.asure ;Lml pain, 
as interni(‘diate hetween kiiowh‘<lge and volition, 
the judgment heing .•csl,heti('al or teh'ologieal 
resj)eetiv(‘ly ; while the heautlful is analysed with 
reference to tlie four w(‘ll-known (‘;it(‘gori(‘s of 
Ids system. Fichte and Scli(‘lling hotli imdiided 
a'stheties in their schemes of j)]dlosophy ; Imt the 
>\ork of ITegel in this department attracted mu(‘li 
more interest, and was for a tinu' of par;i.moind 
iidluenee in (lermany. A\'ith 1dm, the heantifid 
is the ah.solute idf'.il re.alising itself; nothing is 
tiuly 'oeaiitlfid <‘\cept this; nolldiig, then'fon*, 
which exists in eonende form can he S(» termed. 
Out of tbc s])here of the ]Mir«‘ reason we hav(* only 
an eternal aspiration. In tin' tinire ndml, the 
a!Mobit(*- ideal is always striving to realise its<‘lf, 
nut/ m*ver completely suco<‘eds ; tlu?re is oidy 
a ceaseless ap])ro\iiiuit ion. l>(Mut\, wlu'thor of 
nafiire or Idstorv, is rar(‘, aecidcntal. fugitive, 
ami tarnisluMl hv inbn iidxttire with tlie not-lM*auti- 
ful. The lieautiful lirst pass(*s int»> self- recognition 
in the tlawii of human int«‘lligem*e, ami its cem 
scions reali^alion of itsidf iiier<‘ases in proportion 
to the cubiireof flic raec' or Ihe individual. The 
higdiesl lifiile rt'a lisation of it is Art ; for tlioiigli 
tlie form of ait he material, it is matter shajM'il 
fiecording to an idea. The artist looks on the form 
simply as the ohjec^'ve (Muhodiuieut of the idea. 
Form, though sjuingiug oi.. of matter, is thus a 
delixeranee from imitter, ami the jiartieular arts 
may eonse(pieut ly he regardi'd as the gi'a<lual work- 
ing of the mind out of materialism. The formative 
arts --.\reliiteeture, Scnlj>ture, Paiidiiig ar<; .silent, 
heavv, still jiavtly material. Music is an advance 
on these, and hrejithes in a Idghcr region ; the 
materialism of Sound hecoines all imt ideal. T'o-dry 
is a furtlier a<lvamc. It is tie- pat]i\’ay of tlie 
intellect to pure tlmughl. 

llcrbart and the Ibsali As, im-ln<1ing '/.iminenuann, 
d\v(»ct\> op\u)sed l\v<'. llegeUan. bi oi\ For Uiem, 
lesthetios is that hram h of piiie/.-o])l»\ \*hi<*h d^*als 
witli the forms hy wldch any suljjeci of thought 
jirovokes plea'^uri* or tin' reverse, vlu-ther it he a 
reju-esentation of a reality or a June • .venlion of 
the iniaginatiou ; a ]'icture d(H notg.im in imntfff 
l>y reality, llmugli i' in.iy gain !n intih. V iscJm. 
ami f'i.Miieje, .Seliopenhain i- and Kij^hmaiin, Ferh- 
m-r an I liOtze. amount U* rman systematists, have 
•’ll eopioiisU oeuit willi tljctic-,. 

in i'lanee, Diderot .iml Fere llutlier propounded 
thc,)rie‘ of lieauty. The buin ' ' of the Fclectie 
S<‘hool of Ehilosopli3% Victor ( '< Jofiuently 

expoiiuued the Platonic viexv. 

In Britain, the first juihlication on this subject of 


any consequence — if we except Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Characturisfirs^ in wldch there is set forth a 
‘rapturous IMatonic doctrine’ — M'as Hutche.son’s 
Impdru {\T27i). In this work, the existence of an 
‘ internal sense,’ through which we either obtain a 
perception of tlu* beautiful, or arc made in .some 
way cimscious of its presence, was maintained. 

Ihirke, in his famous Treotisr on the Snhthnc and 
/hr Itroiiti/td (17o(j), relit‘s mainly on pliy.siological 
e()nsid(*rations. Amongst the elements of beauty 
an* sinalliu'ss, smootliness, variety of outline, 
d«*licaey, hriglilness and softness of colour, ‘All 
ohj(‘cls a]»]»ear beautiful which have the power of 
producing a ])eculiar relaxation of onr nerves and 
lihres.’ 

Sir .foshna llcynolds, hiUTowing from Pere 
Ihillicr, treated lieauty as the mean lietween two 
extremes. Hogarth’s more ingenious ami acute 
Ano/jtsiit of Ili'tmtjj emphasises litness, variety, 
sMiimetrv, intricacy with simpli(‘ity aiul distinct- 
ness, ;iml size. 

.Mison’s Essays o}f /hr Xn/nrr nntl Pr!nr!p/rs of 
Tastr (170b) projMinmh'd the theory of Assoida- 
tiou. .b'iVny, iii his famous essay, substantially 
adopts ami e.xponmis .Mison's views. According 
to .leirny, ‘tlicsi* emotions (tliat is, those exeitiMl 
hy the eonlcm]*lation of eertain ohji’cts) are not 
original emotion-^, nor produced directly hy any 
(ju.alitics in tlie ol>j<‘cls wliich excite them ; luit 
ar<' relle<‘tious or images ot the more radical and 
lai.iiliar emolioiis to which we have* filrc'ady 
alluded, and aic oc, asi<meil not hy any inherent 
\ il l lie in t’.c ohjects Im Iojc us, hut h\ the acci- 
dents, if \\c uia> so e\pri‘ss ourselves, hy \xhich 
these may li;i\e Imcn enahh'd to suggest or t (‘call 
to ns our «>wm p/is| sensations or synipatld(*s.’ He 
(*\])licijl\ d«‘id(‘s that th(‘r(‘ is any indejM'mhmt or 
intrinsic licaiity in form. 

Sir William llamilinii dislingidslies h(‘aury into 
.\hsolute and lh‘lati\c. ‘In the former case.’ lu* 
says, ‘i(. is noi necessary i‘» liavc .a nolion of what 
Hie ohj(*ct ought to 1 m* before u c jironoinice it 
h(‘autiful or not ; in t)u‘ latter ease, su(‘h a 
previous notion i- icquind.’ In Ihc ease of free 
or absolute heanl>, ‘both the imagination and the 
umhu’stamling find (M‘cn]»atioii ; and the )>h‘asur(^ 
we ('xperiem (• from sucli an oltje<*l is in ]»roportion 
as it Jitlbrds to tle'si* faciillies the ojqiortnidty of 
exerting fully and fre(*l\ their r('s[>eeti\ (* <;m*rgi('s. 
The beautiful is tliat wliose form oeeiipit's the 
imagination ami the understanding in a free, full, 
and consLajuently an agr»*eahle activity. 

Ituskin has ilnne much to a\\a.kcn ami extend the 
a]q>r(‘ciation and enjoyment of art in this country, 
and in several of his works discusses a*stlu*tie 
HH*ori(*s ; es]K'eially in Modern Eaintrrs lu* ha^ 
atteni]>led a systein.d ie exposit ion of our ideas of 
beaut ]i(*auty is typical or vital, the former 
falling under (lie luxads of in/iiiitv, unity, repo.se, 
symmetry, jmrin, mod«‘ration — all t\ pica) of divine 
attributes ; whih* vital lu aiily is n*lative oi'^c nerir. 

I bi'- kin’s position is that of an extreme spiritualist, 
oui tak('s no account of the value of assoedatiou at 
ail. 

Ihiiii, a ]U'omim ut nqm'sc'utative of tlni empirical 
school, ha.s largelx treated of ;estlieti(*H in his work 
on Thr Knot/imis and /hr H V//, and has made an 
elahonite ain'ilysi,-^ of the c]emi*nts in our jiercejition 
and enjoyment of l)('aut\. Herbert Spencer has 
(*j!d(*avonred to est.ihlish an original theory of the 
origin of imr nleasuK* in lieauty and art, liased on 
till* doetrbie of (‘volution as devclojxMl hy him. 

Others who h ive eontrilMited to the discussion 
of tlie ])rohlem a,re .b an Paul Kicht(*r in ({crnian^'; 
in Krance, donflVoy and 4’aine; and in llritafn, 
Held, Addison, Dugald Stewart, and Lord Kamos. 
Schash>r, Zimrm'nn.'um, Tjotze, and Carri(>re have 
wriUmi in (h'niiany works on tJie history of 
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jpstliotics ; in Franco, Lovt^qiie ; and in his Mental 
and Moral l^ricnrr. Professor Bain discnss<?s the 
principal thoorios. Aineric^an writors an» .larvos, 
Hascoin, Kednoy, and Torrey. Soo the articles on 
Art, Association of Ideas, Kmotion ; Hef^cl’s 
Phil, of Fine Art (transl. hy Bosan(|nct, ISST); 
Lotze/s Ontiincs of Aesthetics (transl. hv J^add, 
1887). 

AESstlyAfion (Bat. a>st/rns, ‘ hclonfjin;^^ to siiiii- 
nier’), or PiI/EFLOKATIon, a tc'rm (Mn])loyed to de- 
note the manner in wliich the so]ials and ]>etals are 
disposed in the flowcr-hu<l. 'I’he. dillVinnit ino(h*s 
of M'stivation are dill'eront solntions of the prohlein 
of packin" tlie floral envcl<»pcs into snnillest hulk, 
ami some of the arran;j:ements are ap]»arently the 
result of twistin*^. The, aestivation of the so])als 
is often dillerent from tliat of the petals. Tin* 


Emperor John ; and hy help of the Huns eonijielled 
the empress-mother i*lacidia to advance himself 
at the ex])ense of his rival Bonifaeius. In 4;k‘l 
he heeame patrician, consul, ajid ^eneral-iii-ehief ; 
ami as such maintained the enijiire af^ainst the 
harharians for twenty years, defeating West (loths, 
Burgundians, rchellions (hulls, ami Franks. But 
his ‘erownin*^ victory’ was that at (’lialons over 
Attila in t.")!. In 4,54 the Emj)eror Ahilen- 

tinian 111. {(|.v. ), jealous of his j^reatness, Rtahhe<l 
him to deatli with Ids own hand. 

.'Fitlia* Sia?K'rNA. ^ 

Eio a <lislrlct of ancient Creeee, lyin;jj on 
the N. <*oast of the (inlf of (k)rinth. It was 
divided from Aearnania hy tlic river Arhclons^ 
and on the X. touched Thessaly. In later times, 
tln*s<' honndaries were considerahlv extended to 
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the X. and K. 'I'he eonnlry harl hiW trities ; was, 
e\ce]>t on the const, •generally wild and harren. 
Her<‘, acenrdin.i^ to the le;iend, Meh*a;;er shnv the 
Calydonian hoar. 'I’lie .Ktolians make a on»at 
li'^nre in the h(M*oi(’ a^a* of (»reece ; hut at the time 
of the Ptdopoiinesian war, they wmv. rude and har- 
; harous. The .Ktolian PonfcMleracy, iirst (‘ailed into 
j (‘xistem'c , about u.r.. heeame an imjxirtant 

I lival to the Aclia’an Li'a^in' ( see .VfiiATV). Their 
j assimihlv was styh*d the Pamttolieon. They sided 
; with the Ivomans a.;;ainsi the Aclnean Leafj:m‘, 
I hilt a.ft(‘rwards aided .Anliochus III. a^iainst the 
i Komans. and wore snhjiiL’ated hy the Konians in 
! IM) r..(‘., though not formally included in a Koinan 


^^'^^ious forms of .Tstivjition rc^uf.irdod a'? nioditicAation of 
the oniiicuncial nr valvjit.' type; 

c, UuiiMMincial ; h, li.ill iMilnicatc ; r. iuihrin.-ifc ; //, cnntnrpMl ; 
r, \ I'xillary ; /, CfH'Iil-'.'it.- , //, vah.ilf ; y, valv.tn 
("ilc ; \ul\ai ’ .ii c. 


jnovince till 141). Aloni^ with A(*arnania, .Kfolia 
now forms a d(‘partm(‘nt of the uiodtTn kin;:fdorn 
of (Irei'ce, w ith a nniled aiva, of on er s((. m. 

'Die mountain- in tht' N E. are olfscts of the Pindus 
« h.ain. aial slo)>e st(‘e]dy r»n the SW. down to the 


nrocis<‘ arran^eimuit in a, llowcr can lx* readily s(M‘n 
ny makino ;i cross s(‘cti<»n of tile hud, hut some 
of the c-ommonest form- mav he noted. Wlam th(‘ 


•entral ]»hiins. Tin' chief towns ar(‘ Alissoloiyijhi 
and L(‘])anto. 

Aflitlavif (from tln‘ perle(‘t tensi' of a harha, rolls 


parts meet. hut. <lo not oviulap, the arrangement i- 
called ralratr ; hut if tl ad jacent margin- an 

M w..,. ,, .V. . 

a,nd It'd aplicide. arc* us(*d. in many eases, each [).’rt. 
ovc»'hi,])S its neiohhour at on imiro-in, and is still 
ov('rlap])ed at ilie other, and to this the* term 
t'anfoi fed is a])]>li(‘d. In iinhricat ,esti^ ation, tln^ 
parts successively oveilap from tin* Iirst, which is 
wholly external, to the last, whndi is wholly in- 
ternal, The t(*rm r/ninennriai is applied to an 
(?xc(axlinoly common arrangement in wliieli two 
parts are external, two inD’rnal, Avhih* the fifth 
overla])s one of tin* internal ]iaris and 1- o^■(*rlaJ>ped 
hy one of tin* (‘xtcriial. In the p.apilionaci'ous 
eorolhi (see LE(jrMlNf).S;l':’), the standard overl;ij>s 
the win^^s, and tlayv in turn overlap the k(*el. In ^ 
the poppy, the petals are mmdi enim])led in the* ; 
hud. I 

EtlBClilltf. See AtiIFMXc. | 

Ettirioscojie is an instinmeid. for measur- 
ing the minute variations of tenipei.A.in* due to the i 
condition of the sky, and eonsi-i of a ditVe.rential ! 
Th(M’moin(‘t(‘r ((\.v.) wIiom* hnlhs ore hoih within a 
(Mip shape, tl mirror, om* hci!i|_ in tin* focus of the 
mirror. 

Etiolo$(y« or KTnil.oi;’^ ((ir. aifia, ‘ canso,’ and 
loffiay ‘ di.seourse ’ ), the seienec or philosophy of 


Latin v<‘rh, ajjidit .!./>. ajfidarlf, ‘.A.l». hath 

sworn’), an oath in \\riliii.e:, or a writt(‘n d(‘(darati<'n 
made hefnre .a ma;.ii-t rate, or other person leo^llv 
anthori-ed to administer an oath, the truth of whii'li 
is eonlirmed eiilau’ h\ an oath sworn, oi a, sohmm 
' atlirmation cmitleil in term- of ISA'iet. (*liap, ‘2.5. and 
' the oth«*r statuh's n'fei rt'd lo under .\Fi n; M \5'loN. 

Where (‘viihuiee is U’ljuired in Fn.Lrlaml to ht* la, id 
: Ix'fore a eonri. it i- fnM|iiemIy .ni\(‘n hy nllid;ivit, 
'■ and not hy (*ral I'xaniiiiation. I'hi- is almost invari- 
j ;ihly the ease on inl(*r]ocnlo?T :t|)[ilieaiioiis lx*fon' 
trial -e.iT. for discovery of documents. iMaiiy 
i.solated facts n'(|nire luoof %y atlidaN il e.^. ser- 
vic(* of pr(x_*eediiijLis ; tin* comlition «)f a will with 
alterations of which prohate is asked, \c. Where 
the whole evidenc«‘ is ^iven hy allidavit, a ]>raetici]i 
disconra‘;ed in Eny;land since tin* union of th<'(.’om- 
mon l.aw and Fijuils Courts, the ]>laintiH‘ Iirst lilt^s 
111 - atlidavits in cdiief, am* ihest* are rejdii'd to hy 
the ilef(Midan1 ,aHida,\ it-. 'Flic allidavit consists of 
tith', hod\ or statement, and jurat. An allidavit 
on^ht to forth tlie matter of fact only, and not 
i to declare tlie merits of the causi*, of which the 
; etuirt is to jndj^i*. Tin name and desi«;'nation of 
■ the jiarty making- tin* allidavit are writti'ii at h'lij^th, 
I and Im siyens it at tla^ foot. Wlien tlie paper is 
1 shown to him, he is re<|uired to sw(\ar or allirm that 
its oouttuits are true, and that tin* name and hand- 


causes and causation, ('s)ieeially (1) tlie (h'jiart writing' are hl.s. Allidavits in all the English 
ment of hiolo«;y, wliieh . 'eks to ; ’ ’e a rational courts mu.st he taken and exjinxssed in tluf Iirst 
account of the fonns, funci!on.<. and history of pei*son of tin* deponeni. I'lie Jurat speeiiies the 
orf;Unisms (see Dafwini vN Theory, and EvoLr- otheer hefmv wliom, tin* place where, and the time 
TION); (2) the hvanch of medd- ine wh*h invosti- when it was sworn, ;iiid this is si^nu'd hy the otlici'i* 


tvate,s the causes and on; 4 :in oi dt eases. or ma^istrat(‘. When ,an ;iflida\it is sworn in opim 

A^tillS^ a great Homan general, horn in .Mij'sia court, that eiivnnistam’e is mentioned, and no otli- 
towards the end of the 4th emitury a.d. He was e,er is named. In Scot land, voluntary atlidavits are 
fora time a hostage amongst the Huns. He led not generally received as evidence, hei'ansc they are 
an army of Huns to the support of tlie usm'ping ex paHc statements, no opjiortunity being atVorded 
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for cross-oxaiiiination. To this rule, liowovcr, there 
arc exceptions. riairnanls arc re<juiro(l hy the 
Bankrupt Statute to lodjj^e their claiiiis witli alU- 
davits or oaths of verity ; Init those may he. rejeete<l 
hy the trustee, ami arc in no sense concdiisive. An 
afiiilavit is sometimes required also at common law, 
as in apjdications for warrants in meditfttione 
and, as in En^^land, on various iriierlocutory appli- 
cations - e.^. for postponement of trial, or for com- 
mission to examine l>efore trial sick and a^cd wit- 
nesses. Apart from jmlicial proceedings, allidavits 
are required by imperial statutes in a great, many 
circumstances which make a deliberate ami formal 
Statement, under the sanctions of perjury, desirable 
in the jmblic interest. Hy statute in justices 

are prohibited from taking allidavits in matters as 
to which statutory jurisdiction has not been con- 
ferred on them. Scottish justices can act in Eng- 
land, and r/cc /rr.sd. In the rnite<l States the law 
is very similar. 'The altidavit of jiarties to a (!ause 
is received upon incidental (juestions addressed to 
the court, and auxiliary matters not alfecting the 
issue. An allidavit made solely on information or 
belief is not snflicient for the arrest of any j)erson 
charged with an offence against the laws of the 
United States. 

Affiliation* or hirJATlox, is the name given to 
an action hronght in the Sheriff Uourts in Scollaml, 
hy the motlior of ahastard, to recover aliment from 
th(^ putative father. It is tlie etjnivahntt of the 
procecMling for a Bastardy Order heforc Ihc Justices 
in Kngland ; and nttder the Sumniary Jurisdiction 
Process Act, ISSI, the inferior courts of both 
coufitries have been freed from many dilliettUies a> 
to jnris<iiction in this matten*. TIk? rates of aliment 
tillowed against the fatln'r vary in diirennit distriets 
in Scotland; in Olasgow it is i’S per annum until 
the age of 7 or 10, or some other lixed age, when 
tlic mothers riglit of custody expir(‘s, and the 
fatiier may make his arrangonients for the. child's 
maintenance. A dcl>t of this ualun* may still he 
cniorced by imprisonment. 'Tbere are risks of framl 
an<I extortion in any systetn of afliliation, and oeca- 
sionally ditliciilt questions of medical jurisprudence 
have occurred uitli reference to the transmission 
of personal features - -c.g. colour of skin or hair, 
or of jicisonal diseases and deformities. On the 
whole, Jiowever, afliliation is more wholesome 
than the Erencli system of rcfiisingto in([iiire into 
pat«.*rnity. 

AtfinUy ( I iat. the relationship create«l 

by marriage between *the bnsbaml and the blood- 
relations of the wife, atid between the wife and the 
bh)o<l-relations of the hnshand. 'Tlio relatives of 
the wife stand to the hushand in the same degree 
of affinity in which they staml to tlie wife, by blood 
or consanguinity, and r/rn vrrsn. But bet ween the 
relatives of the two parties by Mflinity there is no 
affinity. Tims, there is no atliniiy between the 
husband’s brother and the w'ife's sistej ; sun! by mo- 
law, there is no impediment to tinir inarnag' 
The question as ro vketlier tliosc wi.' are lolatcd 
hy aniniiy stand in all respects . the . o .e ]»osition 
as reganls marriage witli those connect**. l l»v blood, 
is one on which much difference of at jnes- 

ent prevails. The degrees are differ' iiti" compiitcil 
in the Homan .nnd the (’anon Tav. . Mr.rriage 
between a jumti and the ‘dster < )’ Ids deceased wife 
is at ]>rr.s^nt forbidden by statute in Knglaiul, and, 
s’nce case of Fenton and Livings x>no. it lias 
been S'.jjpfe'M^ t<: be foF ‘ l ien i/i Scotland by tlie 
.vet, ir»b7; ch'q». 15.^ An afLempt js annually made in 
narliament to obtain an alteration of the Jaw. It 
has already been aitere<l in several of tlie British 
cidonie. In the United States a man inay marry 
the sister of in's deceoseil w^fe, or a woman may 
marry the brother of her deceased hushand. In 


other resi»erts the law is substantially as in Eng- 
land : a person cannot hy legal succession receive 
an iidieritance from a relation by affinity. See 
(’oNSANOriNITV, DIX’KASKD AViFE’S SlSTKK, MaR- 
KIAliE. 

Afliriliatioil* a solemn declaration whicli, in 
the cast* of jicrsons Jiolding conscientious scruples, 
is admitted in lieu t>f an oath. By acts of 18JJ and 
I8;i4, ami of IS.SS, it is providetl that (Jinakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists who, from (‘onscien- 
tious scnijiles, refuse to take an oath in courts 
of iustice, may, both in civil ami criminal cases, 
make a stdcmii affirmation, acconling to a pre- 
scrihetl formula. For (.Quakers ami Moravians the 
forimila is : ‘I do soh*mnly, sincerely, and truly 
declare and allirm.’ In the case of Scjiaratists, this 
aHinnation fiirtlicr hears to he emitted ‘in the 
presence of Almighty Uotl.' The ])enaltit*s of ner- 
pirv are imposed on tht>se who shall he proved to 
liave atlirmed fal.s(‘ly. J'he statute of 185, A extendeil 
the privilege to all jiersons who rtduse to bo sworn 
from conscientious motives; and that of I8(it) ex- 
temlcil the right of making an affirmation in a 
court of justice to .ill on whose conscience an oath 
would not he binding. Tin* evidence in court of a 
person too young to bo sworn, is called in S(*otlaml 
a declaration. In the Unih'd States also, Friends 
and others who have religious scrunlcs against 
taking an oath, are ]iermitte<l to maKc a soh*mn 
n‘li;:ious allirmatitm or asscNcratioii in coidirmathni 
of the testimony they are about to gi\e; and 
jiHirmation suhj(‘cts a false witness to the s.ame 
penally as an ojith. Si-e () V’l'H. 

AllVo* AriirsTK, was born ‘271 b Se]»t<mi- 

ber 1711J, and in ISIO, on aeeonnt of bis inudcnt 
and lemp(‘ra1e eb;ira(-ler, was tnade Arciibisboj> 
of T’aris by the, government of Louis PbilijqH*. 
Tbougb not yiehling a blind submission to all Ibo 
measures of that govermnent, he alist.aincd from 
offi'usive o|)}K)sition ; and when in 1848 a r(*puldie 
was ]»rocljiimed, be kc]tt aloof frinn ]n)litical strif**, 
but displayed earnest (-are for ilu* pnblif welfare. 
During the .Line in 'Ui rectiou, he climbed on a 
barricade in the Plact* de la B.astillc, (‘arrving ;i 
green bough in bis band, as a messenger of pojice ; 
blit be laid scarcely uttered a few' words, when the 
firing rec<»mnicnced, and be fell mortally wonmliMl, 
to die next clay, .Line ‘27. He was tbe^ author of 
several tb(*ol(>gical writings, and of ;i work on 
Egy]d.iari Iiieroglyjibics. 

Allroilt^l*. in Hm-ahlrv, fronting tin* spectator, 
as the lion seqant affronte'-e, which is tlie crest of 
Scot! ami. 

Altfliaiiisfan is the country lying to the nortli- 
w’casl o‘' India. Its hoiindaric.*s are, on the north, 
the Oxus or .Amu Dcria, from its soiircci in Lake 
Victoria or Sir i-Kul to Khoja Saleh, and tlience a 
line clrawn across the Turkoman des<*rt soulli-vvest- 
.arcl to the Muighab, passing south of Banjdeh, 
ind touching the Hari Kud at Zulfikar. This line 
’! I 3»een demarcated in accordance with tin* London 
I mmocoI of 1SS5 and tin* St Petersburg treaty of 
is.sL On the norfb-east, .Afghanistan is bordewed 
I by a mountainous region, inhabited by tribes of 
varion.s nationalities, but for the most j»art speak- 
ing Afghan diah*cts, and setth?d in the fertile but 
almost inaccessible valh'\s of the U]>per Indus and 
its tributaries. On tin* east, the frontier runs along 
tln^ easti.rn foot of the Snliman .Mountains; but 
here again some of the tribes are almost in- 
d(!peiidcnt, and the Indian goveninient controls 
the more itupm^int passes. On the south, a lino 
passing north of (Quetta in about the JOth jiaralltd 
of N. lat., dividc;s Afghanistan from the territory 
of the* klian of Kalat and Beluchistaii ; while oii 
the wt‘st, the meridian of t>U E. long, would 
appn^iniately 'lefino the Imundiiry with Persia. 
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Within these limits, Afghanistan extends 400 miles 
from north to soiitli, and 000 miles from east to 
west, and contains an area which may he roughly 
estimated at 240, (XK) sq. m., or about twice the 
size of (Jrcat llritain and Ireland. This includes 
lladakhshan and VVakhan in the north-east, and 
Afghan Turkestan in the north, comprising the 
Uzkeg States of JJalkli, Kundiiz, JMaimana, Slii- 
barghan, Khulm, Akclnl, and Andklidi, owning 
allegiance and ])ayiiig triliute to the Amem*. 
Afghanistan may be divided into the three great 
river-basins of the Oxiis, the Indus, and the Hcd- 
mand. (1) Oxus basin. The northern slopes of 
the Hindu Kush are drained ]>y a nunuMU* of 
rivers flowing northwards towards the Oxus ; 


only two, however — the Kokcha and Kunduz - 
reaching that river, while the remainder are either 
aljsorbed in irrigation, or disai)pear. in the sands. 

'The westernmost of the scries the Murghab and 

Hari'Kud — are of great importanct!, owing to the 
geographical position and fertility of their valleys, 
aflbrding two lines of approach to Herat from the 
north. (2) Tin; Indus laisin includes the great 
basin of tlie Kabul itself ami its tril>ularics, drain- 
ing the southern slopes of the Hindu Kush and the 
northern valleys of the Safed-Koh ; the basin of 
the Kuram, commanding a Avtdl-known approach to 
Kabul from thii Indian frontier at Thai; and the 
streams issuing from the Waziri hills and >Suliman 
range. (3) The llelmand, with its three great 



tributaries, the Argandah, Tarnak, and Arghastan, 
drains all South-western Afghanistan. Afghani- 
stan is for the most j>art .an arid, mountaimais 
country, aiul cultivation i- only met \v\th in some 
«>f its valleys. 

According to Holdich, th,o priTui]»al mountain 
systems of Afghanistan art? tlie Iinniu Ktish, with 
its westerly continuations, tin* Koh-i-Haha, P.agli- 
man, Safed-Koh, ami Siah Koii. The Hindu Kush 
takes its rise in the north-ca'-it , 'sshcrc it abuts on 
the north-western eml of ilu' Himalay.as in a group 
of magnificent peaks, rising to a height of 23, (HM) 
feet above the sea. Hence it ox Lends in , a smith- 
westerly direction to the Kha>^ak H <s as a single 
range of great height. Fartl i-r t it diminishes 
in altitude, and ilhides .ito a system of iiarallel 
chains, with high pin Loans ami vall<?y* between 
them. The Safed-Koh, not lo i»o confounded with 
the range of the same name in North-western 
Afghanistan, divides the Kabul fnun the Kiipani, 
and has no geographical conn eetion with the Hindu 
Kush, while the Suliman hills form the edge the 


plateau on the Indian side. climate of 

Afgh.aiiistan is as diAcrsificMl as its jihysical con- 
liguration. .\t (Ihazni (7270 b'ct ) the winter is 
»*\ircmely rigorous, and for several months the 
inhahitants are. snowed np in their houses. At 
Kabul (oOOt) feet) the cohl is severe for two or 
three months, but the sumiiici>^ arc tcmjicrate. At 
Kaiulahar the winttas are milder, but the beat in 
summer is intense (110" F. in the slnule). The 
cliniato of Seist.aii, in tiie M)iitl!-wcs( of Afghani- 
stan, is hot .and trying ; wbih? tli.at of Herat, in the 
north-west, is tem})eraLe ; llumgb here, as in otlicr 
j>arls of Afghanistan, violcni/ north-westerly winds 
and dust-storms are freipieiit. 

Fevers, intermittent ami reniitteiit, and diseases 
of the eye, are among the most common com- 
plaints of I he Afghans. The j) 0 })ul.atioii j)f 
Afghanistan is (‘omposed of a variety of nationali- 
ties, ami is estimated at about 4,tMX),(K)0. 'i'he 
Afghans proper, or Patbans, nuinber about 
3,000,0(K), and are <lividetl into tribes or clans — 
Huninis, Ghilzais, Yiisufzais, and others, The 
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Duraiiis are the doiuimint tribe ; the Gliilzais, the 
fctrori^^est and most warlike; tlie Viisufzjiis, tlie 
most tiirlailent. Of the iiou-Af^dians, tlio Tajiks 
are probably the most numerous, and are tlie 
agricultural and industrious portion of the ]iopula- 
tioii ; the Hindki's an<l Jats eliieily live iu the 
towns, and are traders ; the Kizilhashes are Turko- 
Persians, and form llio more e<]ueate<l and superior 
cdass; while (lie Ihiz.-iras, a rae(‘ of ^^ongol origin, 
in the immntainoiis districts on the north-west 
of Afghanistan proper, are nomads. The Afghans 
claim ilesccnt Ironi King Saul, ami call fheni- 
sehes ‘ l>ani fsiael;’ hut. Ihoiigli their features 
are of a .Jewish type, and some of tluur customs 
nave a curious analogy to those of the .l(‘\\s, 
their language -- the. Pakhtu or Pushtu has no 
allinity with the Semitic tongue, lail ratlier be- 
longs to the Aryan family. In religion they are 
Sunni Mohamme<lans. In character they ar<‘ proud, 
vain, crm‘l, perlidious, e\lrem(*ly avaricious, re- 
vengeful, sellish, merciless, and idle. ‘Nothing is 
liner than their ph\si(|ii(', or worse than their 
iimrale,' says an intelligent obser\cr. 

'I'lic Afglians do not as a nihj inhabit U>wns, 
except in tin*, case of thos(' attache«l to the court 
and heads of tribes, 'bhe townsmen are mostly 
llindkis ami other non Afgliu?i ra<‘es, w ho ]>ractisi‘ 
various tra.(h‘s a, ml h/imlicrafts lonsidered deroga 
lory by imm of ra.nk. 'Fhe housi's or castles iu the 
country arti all inclosed by high walls, ami contain 
three tu'bmr diU'erent courts, laid out in gardens, 
with [umds and fountains, much tlu' samti as in 
Persia and Turkc'stan. I’lie [uincipal towns arc 
Kabul (population 140,(X)0), the seat of go\ern 
ment ami centni of a fertile district; (lhazni, 
a sinuig io’tress; Kamlahar, tin* chief t‘ity of 
Southern Afghanistan, with inhabitants; 

and Herat, formerly considered the key of India. 
Among tow’iis of seeomlary imjiortanee are (‘hari- 
har, Istalif, ‘JO Jiiiles NN\V. ot Kabul, ami Kurah 
ill Seistan. 

Among the natural ]u-oducl i«u; - of Afghanistan 
is Uie plant yielding tin? asafo>ti<la. The castor oil 
plant IS ev(?rywliere, common, a, ml gooil toba(?co is 
grown in the district of Kamlahar. Aitchison says 
that the cultivate*! area round Herat prmluces 
m.agnilicenl. crops of wln'at, bailey, cot I *»n, grapes, 
melons, ami tin* mulb<*riy tree ; the ]u'odu(!rion 
being <mly limite<l by tlie amount of lab*iur procur- 
able. Surrounding the villages, and in orchards, 
the ;ish, (?lm, apricrot, ajiph?, plum, <iuince, peach, 
ami poim‘granate are imltivatc*! ; the saujit(ys7f/- 
u(jnn^ orietitnJis), \i»*l<ling eu t'dibie fruit, ami the 
zizyjihus are imiigc'mms. In special localities are 
forests of ]»isiacliio, its leaves lau'ng use* I in dyeing, 
'riio general aujieaiance *)f tin? c(»untry during winter 
i« baiTcri ami arid in the extreme, *)wiiig to the 
absernre of trees ami w*M>dy shrubs; but in spring 
a mass of vegetati<ui sjirings uii, giving a grainl 
colouring to the lamlscajie. Iin* imlustrial pro- 
du<*ts are silk, chiefly bu* <loinesiic usc. ami cart»eis, 
thost* of Iferat being of mlmirabb* (juaiity. The 
iiiaTiiifacture of jto.sfifts, *>i shcf^pskin^ . is one of the 
most important of the imlustrial ‘ccuj'. noua of the 
oeople, and of late years the trade in this article 
lias greatly increased. Afghanistan is ero.ssed hy 
several trmle-rmites leiidiiig to Imlia < the one 
side, ami to Poisia and d'urkestan on die otln*i ; 
iiierehnmlise, however is all ti !Usj)ort*'U on <amel 
_ \»oiiy bn -k. (huui'.. ree, siillers miicli from 
frequci'V wars and ba«l goveiiiment. Tlicrt* i'-, 
bo\evi‘”, some expert .d .Afghan produethms, 
pariicuiarly carpets to « dia; ninl hidinn textile 
iaio njs meet witli a rr M,d> sale iu Afgh;inis..an. 

The 1 istfirv of Afghanistan .!*'■ u.i imh’pemlent 
state only dates from the rniddi** of tl.e iSth ceii 
tury. i tir two centuries iiefore, H*‘r.‘it and Kanda- 
har had been in the iiossessioii of Persia; while 


Kabul was included in the Mogul empire of Delhi. 
I'pon the death of Nadir Shall in 1747, Ahmed 
Shah Diiraiii subjugated the diflerent provinces, 
and w hen he died in J77.‘b left an emjiire to his son, 
Timur Shah, extending to the sea ot Oman on tlie 
south, and on the east to the mountains of Tibet, 
the Sutlej, and the Indus. Timur Sliali reigned 
twenty years, and dying in 179.‘b left thirty -six 
eliil*lren, of whom twenty-three were sons. The 
rivjilries ami jealousies among these princes or sir- 
<lars, their attempts to concentrate absolute powder 
ill their own hands, tlu?ir turbulence, cruelty, and 
treachery, kept Afgluinistaii iu a constant state of 
wjirfare, and led to t he interference, first of l\?rsia, 
and then of the Hritisli. In 1800 Mountstuarfc 
Kljihiiistone was sent as ambassador to Kabul, and 
eonelmh**! a treaty w ith Shah Shu ja, sou of Timur 
Shah, at iV*s]iaw;ir. Shah Shuja soon ;iftei\v.‘irds 
ahdi(‘at(‘d, and his brother, Mahmud Sh.ah, t*)ok 
])ossessi<ui of the throm?. His vi/ier, Futt(*h Kliaii, 
reslor<‘d pn)s])erity to Afghaiiislaii for a w Idle, hut 
was hlimled ami afterwaids murdered. Jlis ih'ath 
was a\ (‘Ug<?d l>y his brothers, the .'ihlest of whom, 
Do'^l Aloliamiiied, made himself master of Kabul iu 
lyit). 

In IS.‘H Shall Slmja uia*le aii ellbrt to recover 
his llinme, aiul t‘Ulere*l Afghanistan with an army of 
twenty ihousaiul Afghans and Himhistaiiis, but 
was *h‘lea.t**<l by I lost Mohauiuu**!. 4’lie si<*ge of 
H<‘iat by the Persians iu ISIIT, wlu'ii it was sue- 
cc'-fuily def<‘mh‘*l mainly through tin* exerll<ui.s 
of Lieutenant Kldr*'d Po,tliiiger, ami J>ost AIo- 
hammeil's signal vii tmy over th(‘ Sikhs, .attraeted 
the '^•‘lioiis atteuli*)!) of the Uritish g<n (‘riiuu‘nt. 
Lor*l Aiicklaml. llu'u governor g<*n(‘ral, de**htre*l war 
agaiu^^l Afghanistan iu IS.'IS, tm the grounds that 
iNist Mohammed had unlaw full v attaeki.Ml Iho 
Ihitish ally. Kuujit Singh ; that tlie military oper- 
ations of ill** Afghans Ii.mI he! raved a lu*stil(? juir- 
p*>se towanls India, and tliat Sliah Shuja, as iho 
rightful heir to the .\fghan throm*, IumI ]>hi«‘<‘*l him- 
s*df umler Ibilisli ])rotectiou. It was d*‘signed to 
establish .* 1 . frit*ndly p<»w<*r iu Afghaidslan, wbi»*U 
should form the lirst lim* of il(‘feuce against tlio 
tlireat(?iied ailvam*? of Kussia on Imlia. In pur- 
suance of this policy, on the. Kith .laiumry ISdt), 
ail army *»f ‘Jl.OOO men. umhr the e*mmiaml of 
Ideuteiiant gt‘m*ial Sir dtdiu K* am‘, «*rossed the 
Indus, ;ul\aue.e*l withoui opposition through the 
Jlohiii Pass, and took possi'ssion of Kandahar. 
(Jhaziii was taken after some hanl fighting. ;itul on 
the 7lh August, the Anglo-Imliau aimy ent«*r(*d 
KaJuil, where Sluih Shuja was pioelaimed .Anu't'r. 

, Dost Mohammed, deserK'd hy his forces, retired 
I hewond the llimlu Kush, and the eom|uest was 
I regarded as complete. Sir William Maciiaghten 
ami Sir Alexamler nurnes wen* establisheil at 
K.ahul as Jhitisli jmlitical agents; and a. body of 
Anglo-Imlian tioop.s was stationed there under 
( leiieral Klphinsione. 

Events. liowcM*!*, so*m showed that the Jb'itish 
iia.d altogether mistaken the character of tho 
\iglian.s. Though Dost Mohaiiiiiied had .suiren- 
*lere*I, Ids son Akbar Khan was a(*.tively engaged 
in a conspiracy, and on tin? 2d Nov(*iii]>er 1841 an 
iiisurreetion, caused, it i.s sai*l, by the reduction 
of subsidies to the Afghan sinlars, broke out at 
Kabul. Hurne.s ami bis brother were hacked to 
picTcs with Afghan knives, Maeiiaghten w’as 
t roaclierously shot seven weeks later at a coiife.r- 
**nee with the Aighau sirdars, several British 
oHiee.rs were slain, aiul the Anglo-Indian army, 
alter heii^ b»‘si*‘ged in eantonmeiits for sixty-five 
*l;iys, capiiulateti. it was then agreed that iliey 
should leave* tin? <*ountry, and that Akbar Khan and 
his con t\*d crates should make arrangements for their 
retreat., and proviile an e.seort, Deiiending on these 
pror^j-es, the Ibitish troops left Kabul on the 0th 
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January 1842, to roturn to India; but ucitlier escort 
nor inovisioii.s were supplied, and the severity of 
the season increascci tlie misery of tlie retreat. 
The fajiatieal tribes of the district liarassed tlieiii 
on all sides, and out of 10,5(X), of whom 12,500 were 
•camp-followers, only one man ( I.)r Ih-ydori) escaped 
to carry the dismal tidiiij^^s to (lem*ral Sale at 
Jelalabad. To retrieve this <lisastor, (leneral 
Pollock, iii Sej)t<miber 1842, ailvaneecl on Kabul, 
Voiited Akbar IChau, and havin;,^ inllicteil juinish- 
ment on the Af;;hans, and rescued the Kn^dish 
ollieers and ladies who hatl surrendered themselve,s 
as prisoners, led his army back t(> India. 

Ilenccforwanl tlie jHdiev of the m‘W j^overnor- 
^^(‘iicntl, ijurd Ellenborou^ti, was to be one of non- 
interference in the alVairs of Af^^lianistan, and it 
wjts In led that the Af; 4 bans would keeji tlui peace. 
Soon afterwards, however, formin'^ an allianee 
with the Sikhs, they assist(‘d them in tlieir war 
-ii^aiust tin; Ilrilisb, till a <*rusliiii;^ dideat was 
inllicted on their eondiined forces by Lord (lon^^li, 
at tlie baUl('. <if iJu/eral, on tlie 21sl l\*bruary 1840, 
and Dost AIoliainnuMl ILmI across tlie linliis. On 
tlu^ OOtb March iS.Vi, be concluded a treaty with 
the Ilritisb, and in 18(>;L soon aflin* the eaptiin; of 
Herat, wliicli be bad bi*sii‘i^c«l for ten nioiitlis, be 
di<‘d, and was sncc-eedcd by Sbme ^Vli Khan, one 
of his youu^.(er sons. At lirst, the clioicn was 
iUMpliesceil ill by ibe other inotlniis, but ilisa^ree- 
inent.s soon arose, wbicli for many years kept 
Afebanislaii in a state of amneby, and at one time 
tlie fortumsof the Ameer Sliere Ali Khan were at a 
low' ebb. 'rii(‘ loss of a fa\ourite son ;it the battb; 
•of Kajlia/ (ontliedtli dum* 1 S(m j allis'ted him so 
seriously that lie cea'-^cd to interest liiiiiself in 
jmblic atlairs, and rem, lined at Kandabnr, wliile Ids 
rebellious lialt-l»rot]i<‘is, Moliammed A»/ul Ivbaii, 
and Mobamiii'd .V/im Khan with Alxlnl Uab- 
man Kliau, the son of iln* foiim'r, w(*re eainine 
re|»ealed siieeesses, and alieiiatin;;’ lli(‘ country from 
Ids rul<'. d'lie capture of Kal*ul at leiietli aroused 
■ dm to action, 'rakin,:;- tlie eoinmaml of Id.- force.- 
in jiersoii, lie le<l llieiii ajLiaiii.st tlie entrenched 
posilinii of the, iMiemy ; but not witbstamling the 
imiiei nosit V of the assault, ami liis personal 
palbuitry. In*, was dcfeatisl, and lied w ith a small 
follow towards (Jlia/ni and Kandahar. <Hliei 
at tempts to restorl^ ids fallen tortr.nes were eipiallv 
uiisuceesslul. and it was not till ISGS that lie at 
len^tli ree'jiincd possession of Kabul. In that year 
be r(*e<'i\ed assislaiu'e from the viemoy of India, 
isir fJoliii Lawrence, to secure the ]iositioii for wddeh 
lie had foiled it so bard. The next viceroy, Lon I 
.Mayo, met the Ameer in state ai Ambjila, in March 
ISG9. At this nn'ctiii^, it was t\|daiued to him 
that Her Majesty’s j^mveiiiiiieiit bad no desire to 
interfere witli the affairs of Ayiaidsiai?, oxc'cpt to 
eJieck civil war, ami by so doiij;^^ lo -:eeure the 
]ieace and prosperity of the e.ouutry. I'lds intima- 
tion w'lis aeeompaided by another laiye jnv.seiil. 

In 1870 the Ameer’s eldest .son. VJkub Khan, who 
had shown ;^reat ahility as ;.vo\ernor oi Herat, and 
had, on imuiy occa.sio;is, <^iven hi- father valuable 
assistance, broke into open rebidlion a^Jiainst liiin. 
In 1873 Alidnlla Jan was pro«.daiimMl heir-apparent, 
ami in 1874 Vakiib was imjiri.sinied by hi.-^ father at 
Kabul. For some time previous to 1878 there had 
been an estrangement lietween Slu*re .\li and the 
Hritish i^overmnent ; he had then made overtures 
to Uussia, and had wade imsl at ' ’s capital a 
lluMslaii mission. In coiise(|i;eiie« oi these new 
relatioim wdth Russia, SI ire Ali was invited to 
receive a British mis.sion ; his refn-;al led, j^ter some 
fruitless negotiations, to war, ami lio.'^t.ilities l)ej;.aii 
by forciim the entrance to the Kliylim- Pass 
towards the end of November. Severe li;;Utiiif; 
followed, blit the Kiigli.sh w ere evinyw here .sueces.s- 
ftil. Before the end of December, Jelalabad was 


occupied without jc.si.staiice, and Kandahar a little 
later. Shcre Ali fled from Kabul for Turkestan, 
ami died at Alazar-i-Sliarif towards the end of 
February 1879. Yakiib Khan wa.s jiroclaimeil 
Ameer in the following month, and on the 2(illi 
May signed a treaty of peace w ith the British at 
Handainak. It was jiroviiled that our n‘}ne.senla- 
tivc should reside at Kabul, and that the. British 
governinciit shonbl defend Afghanistan from fondgn 
aggression, tin* .Viiieer receiving a sulisidy ; whilst 
the Knram, ld.->ln'n, ami Sihi \ alleys, tlm Khylier 
and Miclmi jia^M's, were to remain under llie con- 
trol of the British go\ernmeiit as part of a line 
of seimitific defensive frontier for India. 'rids 
settled matters for a tiiin*, but in Sejdember of 
the same year, tin* revolte<l troops of the Ameer 
surrounded and attacked ilie Britisli residency, 
'riie l\e.siderit. Sir Louis (’aiagnari, and his stall, 
witli almost the* whole of tlieir Indian gnanl, were 
cut to pi(‘ces, after a desjierate iiml gallant resist- 
ance. M(‘asnres were immediately adojded for 
mnishing this outrage. Sir F. Iloberts, with a 
orec of over OOOO num, after defeating the Afghans 
at Chaiasia, 12 miles from Kabul, on the Gtli 
October, took ]K)sse>sion of that city on the 
12tli, wlien Yiikiib Khan abilieated, and ]nit himself 
under British ]not<‘etioii. All went well for two 
months, but 1 ‘arly in Deemnber there were gather- 
ings of the. tril)es ill ibe. neiglibonrliood i)f Kabul. 
Attcni[»l.s to ilisjteise lliem were defeatifd, and the 
Britisli were belengmred for ten days in tlndr 
eantonments at Slierpur. The arrival of reinforee- 
meiiis, under ticnmal Oongh, enabled tlitnn once 
imne to take the held, and ihe war was eontimied 
ill a desnltorv w;n-. 

In ♦June J88<) Aynb Kliaii, a \onnger brotlnn- of 
\akiib Kuan, the ex- Ameer, proclaimed a fjkazn, or 
holy war. and aiiiiouiieed liisiiitmition of marching 
on Kandaliai, liieii in the po.s.'sc.ssion of t!u? liritish. 
A In igade undei- Brigadier-general Burrows wa.s sent 
against him. On the 27lli July, Burrows marelied 
to attack A\ub at Maiwand, and was (’om\detely 
debated, with the loss of o\er lOOG killed lyid 
woumb'd. A second reverse followed in August, 
when Brigadier-general Brooke's column was 
attacked, and bad to retire with heavy loss, that 
otiicer lieing kilh'd. AImIiiI Baliman Khan, who 
bad been a }>eiisioner «if the Bussian go^ ernnnmt in 
Samarkand from 1870 to 1880, in tlie meanwhile 
bad conn* to terms w itli the Bi itisb go\ eminent, 
and liad in »liily bi'eii reeogiii.sed .i< Ameer. The 
witlnlrawal ol Hio army of oeeiipatitm bad been 
decided on, wlien news of the Maiwand disaster 
was bronglit. 'I'o aviMige tliis, (leiieral Boberts 
inarclnMl with a force from Kabul on the Otli 
August, ami r(‘aelu'd Kandahar on the 3 1st. (hi 
the following day he totally defeated .Aynb Klian^ 
the Afghan eami), artillery, and hnggage falling 
into Ids hands, whilst .\ynl‘ liiniself escaped wdth a 
handful of horse. Before withdrawing, the British 
troops reduced to submission some refractory tribes, 
and comph'ied the evacuation of Afghanistan hv 
tin* end of April bSSl. .\b<hil Baliman Khan, witli 
the assistance of the British government, made 
himself master of Die wlnde eoiintry. 

Bu.ssia’s proposal, in 1882, to ilelimit the fron- 
tier of Afghanistan was received c»ddly in Eng- 
land. Ill July 1884, however, a comniission wa.s 
appointed to <leinarca.te the boiiiidarv hetween 
Afghaiiistaii :ind tlie territory of the Turkomans. 
General Sir Peter Luiiiscb n was nominated by tlie 
Britisli gov<*inment, and iJem'ral Zeleiioi by the 
Russian. 'I’lie line «»n wdiich the coinmissioiiers 
were to be engaged was from Kwaja Sala on the 
Oxns, to Sarakhs. But after the annexation of 
Merv ami the preliminary surveys of M. Lessar, in 
the valleys of the Khimlik ami Miirghah, tln^ 
Russian aiilhorities took a ditlcrent vicw\ They 
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contended that the Paro])ainisns Mas the tme 
])onndary of Herat, and that the district of 
Badghis, inhabited by Saryk Turkonians, who 
had nroflered their alle^dance to the Czar, lay 
outsiife Af^lian territory. C^m*siions of such grave 
nionieiit, it Mas furtlier stated, required to be 
settled by the tM'o European governments before 
the coiniiiissioners could enter on their duties, and 
(lenerjil Zelenoi Mas, M'ithout further explanation, 
sent to Titiis. General Lnmsden M'aiteil for him 
for four months on the Mnrghab, Mitli an ese<»rt 
of 500 imui, l>esides folloMers. Jn tlie nieaiiMliile, 
tl»o Mussian out])osts M'ere a<lvance<l so as to in- 
clude part of the debatable land. By their occu- 
pation of Zullikar, 50 miles south of EuM-Khatun, 
the outposts of the tM’o nations M’cre brouglit into 
iminediate contact, and it Mas only through the 
urgent remonstrances of General Lnmsden that 
a collision Mas av(Mdod. Matters Mere further 
complicated by the attack on IVinjdeh, near tlie 
fork of the Ivhushk and Murghah rivers, by a 
force under the coinniand of General Komarotr, on 
the 30th Mandi 1S85, and by his seizure of this 
important strategical jjosition. During ISSO the 
demarcation of the frontier Mas pj-oceeded ndtJi, 
ainl in Ajnil ISS7 the British and Biissian com- 
jiiissioncrs met at St I*eter.‘-})ur^^. After somewhat 
protracte<l m'gotiations, an agreement Mas ettected, 
resulting in a comj)romise of the points at issue, 
coU(*.essions having been made t)n both shies. 
Ii\issia obtained the valleys south of Panjdeh for 

I) t)r 10 miles in the direction of Herat ; on the<)ther 
hand, the Ameer of Bokhara Mai\ed Ids claims to 
the pastur(*-lands on the left bank of tin; Amu 

J) aria, south of Khoja Saleh. Ku.ssia noM' touches 

the north-Ma stern frontier of Afghanistan, and has 
dovelope<l Jier raihvay communication in this dire<*- 
tion M'ith extraordinary rapidity. MeaiiMliije 
Britain has an<( gtvivv.^\.A\oa v.jun*ita in 

IVr'iUchistan, on the southern frontier of Afghan- 
istan, and connected it Mith India by a railMuy 
extended ( 1887) as far as I’ishin. In 1887 troubles 
arose between the Ameer and rehdlious ( Jhilzais 
and other subjects, and severe struggles took place. 

See Elphinstone’s ; Kaye’s Iliatori/of the 

War in A/i/famistan (18.51, -Uli ed. 1878); iJclhiw, 
A/fjhanUtau ami tht AJukanti (1870) ; Kejiorts by Luiiis- 
don and Maegregor. 

Atiuin-Kara-Hi.s.sar (’Opium Iback Gastlc’), 
a city of Asia Minor, 170 miles ENE. of Sinyriui. 

A chief article of trade is oi)iuiii, >vhence the iianui. 
There are manufactures of bdt.--, carpets, arms, 
and saddlery. The pop. is .ii)out 2(),(K)(). 

Atricsi^ a continent of tlie eastern heinispliere, 
forming a south-Mostern extension of A.sia, to 
M'bicli it has lieen altaciied since Eocene times 
by the narnnv istlimus of Suez, noM^ ]*iereed by 
a canal 00 miles Ictng. Africa is thus constituted 
an insular mass of irregular triangular shajK?, 
with base on the Mediterraneai*. and ajiex at tlu‘. 
i unction of the Indian and Atlantic Matei*^, Mliici; 
bathe its eastern and MesU‘rn -'iop*s lespcci 
ively. From Gapt Blanco ^37 10" JS.) a( 

Bizerta, Tunis, to Cii]>e Agu... l.s (.ir 51' i 5 " S.) 
ill Gape (’oloiiy, it stretches amoss 71 of latituile. 
or about 5000 miles, disposed luMil;, e(|ually on 
both sides of the equator. The , \t .‘me eastcTn 
and M'e.^tern iioiuts are Gajes Guard. .fu- ( 5 J’ 14 ' 
E.) on the fndiau Oc .ai, and \'erd <17' 3 * 2 ' W ) 
on tie* Atlantic, a distance ot about 45tK) milc.s. 
But ov, oig to the .sudden contraction of the land 
at the Gulf of ifuinee I 30 N.), wlieiice, like 
botii Ameiicas, India, and other ])eninsular 
juas.scs it tapers continuous I v s^ullnverds, the 
total area^ is considerably le.ss than '.vculd seem 
to he indicated by these extrenu* ilistancoi. in- 
cluding Madaga-jicar and all adijacent insular j 


groups, it cannot be estimated at much more 
tlian 11,950,000 sq. m., or some 4,000,000 less 
tliaii Asia or Amoriea. Of all the continents 
exceiit Anslralia, Africa is the mo.st uniform, 
heavy, ami monotonous in its general outlines, 
unbroken by any bolil ])rojections seaMards except 
the abortive Soimili Peninsula, unrelieved by 
broad (‘stuaries, liights, or inlets of any kind 
jieiietratiiig far inland, divemilied only by the 
(iiilfs of Gabes ami Sidra (the (Jrcat and Little 
Syrtes) on the Mediterranean, hy tlie Bight of 
lliafra at tln^ lieml of the (iiilf ot (Jninea on tlie 
Ati/intic, ami by tlie (iiilf of Aden, Bed Sea, and 
(hilf of Suez, sejiarating it on the east side from 
the Asiatic iiiainlaml. Hence, although about 
three tunes larger than Europe, its coast line 
scarcely I'xceeds 1.5, 000 miles, as compared M’itU 
the 19,000 of that, more highly favoured coutiueut. 

Itilnmis.— tieologically, Afri(‘a is nearly divstitute 
of insular groups, almost tlie only islamls that 
belong pliysically to the mainland being Jerha and 
one or Imo islets in the Mediterranean, ami a fcM^ 
on the east .‘^id<', such as Socotra, the ‘ spear-hcad ’ 
of the Somali Peninsula terminating at (’ape 
t.’nardafiii, and farther south, IVinha, Zanzibar, 
and Ma/ia, ainmst forming- parts of the adjacent 
coast. Berim, l>ahlak, and a ftuv oflicrs in the 
lied Sea, are mere coral reefs, dominated here 
and there by volcanic cn‘sts. Tlic Goiiioro group 
belMceii Madagasi’ar and Mozaiiibiqm^ is also 
volcanic ; M'liih' MadagaMar itself ami (lie outlying 
Mascarenhas ( Man lit ills, 4eunioM, and Uodriguez) 
a[)pear to 1m- surviving fragments of a Miocene con- 
tinent, noM’ Hooded hv llu* Maters of the Indian 
(deean. On the Mi-st side, the little Bisf>agos grou)) 
alone forms a geological (hqiemleiicy of the main 
laml. Annahoii, St Thomas, I’lince, and Eer- 
namlo Po, in tlui (iiilf of (Juims-i, as Mell as 
^ladeira, the (’anary, and ('af»f vd arclii]»elagoes, 
an; all of voh-aiiic origin, tlie latter being .-m p.arated 
liy pnifound abvs>es of over 3(M)0 feet from tlie 
eiUitincnt. Lastly, St Helena am! Ascension are 
mere roeks lost amid the Atlantic Maters. 

llvlirf (,f f/tr J.ata’, ( orresjiomling M’ith the 
soiiKMviiat shapeless and nriiforiii coiitiiiental con- 
tour, is the generally monotonous chaiactei- of tlie 
interior, Mbich is relieved l>\ no great (central 
higlilamis or const»icuous vv . iter partings at ail 
coiiqvarable to tliose of tlie(»t!nM' great continental 
regions. Althougli still far from conipb.qely ex- 
plored, the lie of the laml is alri'miy sutliciently 
understood, at least in the main features of its 
general relief. We hom- kiioM' that the some- 
wluit prmnaturc generalisation, Mhi(*h eompared 
it to ‘an inverted basin,' gives a very inadequate, 
if not absolutely misleading idea of its true con- 
forniaiion. Tlie outer rim of moiiii tain-ranges is 
not nearly so eoiuimious ami uniform as this 
comparison mouIiI imply; M’hile the interior is 
disposed, not in one vast, elevated idain, but 
ill tM’o Mell-inarkiMl pli\sical regions-- a great 
.•mlhern tableland with a mean altitude of over 
. lot K) feet, falling noitliwards to a miicli Iom’ci* but 
-I ill elev/itcd plain Muth a mean latitude of about 
13(K> feet, (hving to this generally high altitude, 
ami to the almost total absence of exteirsive Iom'- 
b^tiins, such as the Bussiaii stejipcs and 
Siberian tiimlnis, Africa, notM’itlistamling the 
lack of vast alpine regdoji*^ liki? the European Alp.s 
and Pyrenees, or Hie Asiatic IliinaJayas and Kiien- 
Inn, lias nevei tlu-less a greater mean elevation 
( 11M)0 to ‘2(XX) feel, Ghavunne) than either Europe 
( l(M)O), even Asia ( 1950). 

A line rmuung from the ( •ameroons northwards 
to the Benue, and sw'eeping round Mount Alan- 
tika (last iioi-thern outjiost of tlie tableland in 
Adamawa), ea-stwanls to the Bed Sea beloM' 
Suakiii, M’ill roughly mark olf the comparatively 
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yic Masai plateau appear to be the most extensive 
oil the continent, and at many imints present siji^ns 
of recent activity. lUit elsowliere the obi platonic 
prevail immoiisely o\'er the more recent erujitive 
rooks, just as the older sedimentary do over the 
later tertiary and (piaternary formations. Jloth 
orders ap])ear to he ^^enerally intermingled, ami 
hirg(*ly associated uith scmii-crystalline ami ineta- 
rnorpliic forms, such as the schists, gneisses, gray- 
Avacki^s, and horiildendes, about Kilima-Njaro ami 
many other ]>hices. The Kamasia Range (8(K)0 to 
! 00(K)), NK. of ^’ictol•ia Nyanza, is essentially meta- 
j inorphic (white striated felspar, ([uartz, and black 
mica), wliile shales and thigg;^^ samlst<»?ies form 
! the geological basis of the East African earhonif- 
1 erous seiics, which extends in a narrow s(rit» from 
j near the ecjuator continuously to the i*ape. Ilanl 
! granite forms the bed of the Orange River, ami 
j asbestos, soajjstonc, coal, iron, ami co|>per were 
I aimmgst the specimens collectiMl by Faiini in the 
j Kalahari st<‘i>pe. Motamoipliic rocks, again, j»re- 
; vail ill the (’ongo basin, Avlicrc iion ami coj»per or(‘s 
I also abound, and where plutonic systems succeed 
' above Stanley Ronl (dolmstoii ). Syenib', and 

; Ollier granites, with old sandstones, arc the ehar- 
I acterislic features of (’[iper Rgvjit ami tlie Nubian 
; at.t‘p)>e ; while Abyssinia has also a granitic base 
1 underlying dohaites, trachytes, and mystalline 
slates. Rut Jierc tlio (‘astern slojies, skirt(‘<l or 
traversed by the gn'at \‘olcanic zone, are stivwn 
with olisidian. piimiee, and other recent lavas. 

A great diluvial [ilaiii s(rcteho-> from this n‘gion 
througli Scjiaar southwards to the er\stailine 
plates, associatiMl with magm*tie iron or(.*s of the 
Raginze sl()])es, ahoni tlu* source of the \Vclh‘. 
Even the Sahara, Innj Mi]»pes<M! to 1 h* a re<‘ent 
marine basin, is char.ict(‘rised by the ab>enc(‘ i.f 
lat(‘ sediimmtary nx ks and marim' fossils, and by 
the ]nevaleiice of old sainlstones, ({uarlz, and 
carbon iffM’ons limes1om‘s, larg(‘ly disjntegraled by 
■\v(‘athering. It alsc abounds in rich saline de- 
posits, forming a cliuf article of trade with tin' 
neighbouring Sudan, which is dist inguisb(‘d by the 
alifiost total absence, of salt, the ]»rev;iiling forma- 
tions here being crystalline rocks, granit<*s, diorites, 
slates, gneiss, again associate<l witli sandstones in 
the bigli(?r ranges. In the- Kong n])lands, the sand- 
stones ov(M-lie the ‘*ranit(^s, Avliicb in tin? 'J'eggele 
^ron[) ( Kordofan) jiass ov(‘r to pnipbyries and syen- 
ites, with gneiss intersp(‘r.sed with (‘xttmsiv^e diorite 
and auriferous (piartz veins. (h»M, mined by the 
ancient I'gyplians at Mount Elba, lhal Sea coast, 
o(‘curs also in man^ otlicr places, as in Upper 
Guinea, tlie, Low(*r Zamliesi, and Transvaal ; ami 
gold dust has at all times forim^d a chief iriieleof 
export. Rut iron and cop])er arc the cliaracteristie 
metals, ferriigdiious ores abounding almost every 
where, and eojiper in Naimifpialand, tlni Congo 
basin, Dar-Eertit, and many other plaec's, Tb(i 
basin of tb(^ V.aal is one of tlie riclu’st diamanti- 
ferons regions on tlie glolux hi this sontbeni 
region, granites and crystallim} slates form tin* 
sulistratum of an ext(c*isive series of fossil ifen ms 
rocks, descending from tln^ outer rim ( Nitm veveld) 
down to the coast in a serii's of terr.ict's ( ‘karroos'), 
which are baked clay in the dry season, hut ilowery 
and grassy meads in the wet s(‘ason 

The African hydvofjraphiv are drawn in holder 
lines tlian its oiograjdnc systems. Here also a 
certain symmetry prevails, tin* twai gr(;ai s«>'ith- 
ern basins of the Congo and Z; mhi'si h.iiam dug 
those of the Nile and Nigei of the northern 
plain, while the secomlayv (‘ •ang*' aiid fam])op h. 
the extreme south fin ! tlieir coMuturjiad.s in tlm 
Senegal and Dnia of the N^\^ d’he Zamliosi and 
Limpopo, togeti’.er with tiie iievuma, *hiha, and .a 
few' other c<ia.st streams. How* o the Indian Ocean ; 
all the otliei’s, togetiicr with the Cunene, Koanza, 


Ogoway, Volta, Gambia, Tensift, Muhiya, and Me- 
jerdah, to the Atlantic, either directly or throujjh 
the Medit errancan. N early all are still entangled in 
tlie iiitricaidcs of the interior, hence are obstructed 
cither along their middle or low^r courses by 
foriiiidahlc falls and rainds, such as tJic stupcndons 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi ; the Yellala and 
Lsangila on the T.ow'cr, ami Stanley on the Middle 
('oiigo; the so-called ‘Six Cataracts,’ tlie Kinon, 
Murchison, and many othci-s, all along tlie Nile 
above E^gypt ; tlic ‘ Ilnmln’il E'alls’ of the Middlo 
Orange, Eri‘(‘st from these impediments are both 
the ]^igcr ami its great eastern afHuent the Renue, 
w hich Tatter allbnls a chiar navig.ahle liiginvay into 
tin* very heart of Sudan. Here a seared v peivep. 
tilde water-parting, wbich might he easily (\anal* 
ised (Flegd), sejiarates it from the Shari, which 
gives farthiM- acci'ss by water northwards to Lake 
'I'.sad, Mint li-east wards" towards the Nile and (’ongo 
h,isiiis. In this still iinexplon'd irgion, the Sliari, 
witli its iiumerons In^ad-st reams, a]H)r()aohe.s the 
Makua Welle, which its discoven*!*, Selnveinfnrtlp 
snp]»os«‘d to ilow from the Monhnttii n])Iaml!)i NW. 
to the I’sad, hut which the (|nite ri'cmit ex])h)ra- 
tions of (Jn'iifdl, l^ni*ton, and dnnker send S\V. 
througli the C-lianghi to the Congo basin. For 
other' (biuht fill points, such as the course of the 
Ogoway, Alima, Sankuru, th(‘ drainage of J.ake 
Leopold, <S,e.. all rapidly cleared iij) in recent y(‘ars, 
see below iimh*r Histoiy of African ICxpIoration. 

Rnt apart from its rivers, inelmling the 

historical Nile, carlie>i s(*at of human culture, 
Africa possc'sses a magniliciue. (‘tpiatorial lake 
System, elsewhere unrivalled e\ee]»t h\ tlie great 
North .\merieaii lae.iist line basins. These are the 
crowning glory of modern African res(‘;ire]i, all 
having been n*veale<l to seiiuiee by English sjieak- 
ing e\)/lor(‘rs ( Idvingstone, Spidvc, (irant, Rnrton, 
Raker, Staiih‘y) sim*e tin* middle of this century, 
'riiey are grouped towards tin* ('ast side of the 
eonlinent between lo S. and 4 N. lat., and all 
st.iml on tin* southern tahlelami, draining seaward 
thiongh tin* Zamhi'si ( Nyassa, with ontllow Shire), 
the ('oiigo {Tang.anyika, with int(‘rmirtenl. oui- 
llow liiikuga), and tln^ Nile (Alexandra Nyanza, 
\’ietoria Nyanza, Mwutan Nzige, ami Alh(*rt 
Nyanza, with ouUIonv Somerset Nile)- ^I’hc 
Alexandra (Akanyam) drains nortli-eastwarrtA 
through tin* Alexandra Nile (Kageni) to the 
Vietoiia, (jueen of African lakes, and, next to 
Superior (8.1,o(K) .scp m.), the largest fi(‘sh'W'atef- 
basin (‘2G,()00 sip m.) on the globe. The Shimiyn, 
aiiotlier intluent from the south, may Ix^ n’gardcnl 
as the farthest ln*ad-slieam of the Nile, Avhich 
thus rises about o' S. lat., llow'iiig thence north- 
wards to tln^ Mtiditerraneaii lor some 4M00 miles, 
a course proliahly a few iniies longer than that of 
tln^ Missouri-.Mississipjii, tlie n(»xt h>ng( si in the 
world. Some confusion still prevails regarding the 
Alh(‘rt Nyanza ami Mwutan Nzige. which were 
luMg taken as alteimJive names of a (ontimioup 
sheet of water ii.>\s '-‘.own to form two liistinct 
hasi; -. Hence, M ii.ni Nzige may be conven- 
iently restricted U- lie* .southern, and Alliert 
v'an/., till rotairieal for tin* nortb(*iii lake, which 
is m‘a?l\ 2000 sep in. in (*xt(*nt. In 1<S87 Emin 
Paslia lepurtcd his conviction that tho Albert 
Nya*/.’i. (ipv.) .silling up. Tlu^ outilow of 
Tangaii\ ke .vas also a somewhat douhtfiil 
' oint, until Iluj smveys cjf I’hoinsoii, Hoio, ami 
\\ is.Mmari made it (piite certain that it drains 
westwna.ns Ihronglitlie Lukuga, at least iiitcriAt- 
tently to the Congo. This adds eonsideralili® to 
tlie drainage area of tlie Congo, Avhicli rank.^ext 
l'» tl»'^ Amazfui for volume, discharging pi'«Btbly 
i\r mudi water as all the other AfricarlK’crs 
together {Hindus). Since its ideiititiea^i by 
Stanh y >vith tlie Lualaba, ii.s fartheat beiklKtreaiii 
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appcar8 to he tlie Chaniheze, an easteni foeder of 
LaKc Hangwoolo, rising in lO'' S. lat., 33' K. long., 
and pving to the Congo system a total length of 
considerably over 3(K)() miles. 

The eonatorial lake system is thus distributed 
among tlie three gieat iluvial basins of the Zam* 
besi, Nile, and Congo. Ihit scattered over the 
continent are several other lacustrine basins, 
varying greatly in size, whi(di have no sea\var<l 
outflow, but f«)rm independent, or, at all events, 
now isolated centres or inland drainage. i»y far 
the most extensive of these are Lakes Tsad ((fliml) 
and Ngami, again symmetrically <lisposed on either 
side of the equator, and fed, the former by the 
Shari and Komadugu, the latter by tlie Tonka. 
Both vary greatly in extent with the wet and dry 
seasons, and there is good reason to believe that 
formerly both had emissaries, Tsad to the lieniie- 
Niger, Ngami to the Limjxqio basin. True alpine 
lakes, such as those of the Swiss and Ilolivian 
highlamls, are represented only by the Abyssinian 
Lake Tana (Tsana or Dembea, iilOO feet), which 
has an area of some I‘2(K) srp ni., and a diqith of over 
3(K) feet. It is fed by numerous alpine streams, 
amongst which is the'Abai, farthest source of the. 
liahr-el- A/ra<|, or Blue Nile, which, aft(*r sweeping 
round the Abyssinian ]dateau, joins the Bahr-el- 
Abia<l, or ^^ hite Nib*, at Kbaitnm. Ihdore (he 
disctivery of the great lakes, Tsana was eonsidere«l 
by many geographers as (be chief re^crvoir and 


farthest siuircc* of the main stream. The great 
<»eeanic and inland hydrograpldc systems of the 
continent may now be tabulate<l thus : 

S|•A^^ Alin liASIN'< - 

Nile . 

, 

, , i.ir>'>.(MK) 

. . 

Oiangc . 4oii.(KK> 

Liiripitit'i .. ‘jno.cxH) 

Srni'Ufii ico.oao 

KtU.OeO 

Ih .ii!-. mill ilricl-Hji ai 
ihuuiii'.' 

J olal si'awan] . 

iNLAsn. lU 

Tsad . 7.->",<hM) 

N>,'aint :eje.<KX) 

Ighar^’., M'S-.-iwaia, mid «'th<r dritdap 
ttivas <•; inland drain:i:;c l.s:.0,0e0 

Tiiial iiilaiK . . 

Climate. Above all the great divisions of the 
glohe, vVfriea is <listinguished by the general uni- 
formity (d its climatie plienomena, a einuimstaiice 


due to its massi\e form ami iutertropieal ixisition. 
In the region ajiproaehiiig nearest t(» the iiortbern 
or southern er|uiiioctial lines, rain falls throughout 
the year, thanks to the opposing tra<le*u iiids, 
which, by neutralising each other, often preser\e 
the stillness of the atmosplnu e, and enabh* tln^ local 
vapours to eomlenso and preeijutale themselves 
on (be spot. In the northern hemisphere, a zo? e 
of two wet seasons stretches from the equator to 
the lo" lat. In .summer, e<qu(uis .‘•liowtus nre 
e.aused hy the moist iire-l><*ariiig SW. wi»ids ; in 
winter, the NW. currents heeoine in their turn 
the hearei-s of heavy rain-cdiarged clon»ls to the 
southern plateau. But on both sitles of the 

toiTid >.OTu\ eouiiuTsiiig about seven-teiiCis df the 
whole continent, the ditt’erence in the disjxisiiion 
of the winds causes a eoiTespondiiig ec.iliiu^i; i- 
the rainfall. Here the trmle Avinds maintain tlnur 
normal <lirectioii constantly, or with but slight 
temporary deviations. Blowing from tlfe NE. in 
the nortlicrn, from the SE. in the southern hemi- 
sphere, they divert to the equator most of the 
vapours crosaiiigi their path, leaving elsewhere 
clear skies and arid lands. Thus it happens that 


Africa has two almost completely barren zones of 
rocks, gravels, marls, clav, and sand - the Sahara 
and Libyan desert in tlie north, Kalahari and 
other wastes in the south, "J'his regular disposi- 
tion of the climates is completed by the n^gular 
alternation of winds ami riiins in the zones of 
Mauritania and tin; Ca])e, both belonging to the 
region of sub tropical rains, wbicli fall in the 
respective winters of each heniis])bere. Africa is 
thus <!isposcd from north to .south in snceessive 
gray and more or less intensely green Ixdts, whose 
limits coincide in sev(M'al ])laces with the isother- 
mala, or lint's of equal temperature. Tin; lines 
indicating mean annual temperatures of tJH' and 
To' K., traver.se, in the, north, Ibe Metlilerranean 
seaboard ami the Sahara respectively ; in the south, 
the Orange bnsin and a zone strett'bing oblitjuely 
from Mozambif|nt*. to the ( 'ani<‘rtx)ns ; A\liile the 
area of greatest mean iieat {S‘2' E.) is oonqn'ised 
within an irregular curve inclosing tin; l'p[xM' 
Nile basin betw(;en Khartum ami the Albert 
' Nyanza north and south, Lake Tsatl ami Massti- 
wah (Massawab) west and ea^t. Bui, tlirough 
tlefe<‘ti\e or ineomph'te observations, the general 
tt'inpt'iature has often been exaggerated ; that 
<»f Oaiiibia, for instance, has bei'ii reduced by the 
Lolonial Otlicial Kejx)rt for isstj to about 70 F. 
for .lannary, and 80" to S‘2 for duly at tanm. 
Nevertheless, owing to tin* far greater aeeonqxiny- 
’ ing moisture, tliesi* redatively moderate beats an? 
' far more op])ressive than those of the Ihlneliistan 
• <'oasl and other drier regions, wliert‘ tin* gla.s.s 
I constantly rise.'- to 11.’) , ami even 1‘20 l‘\ ami 

1‘2.“> F. For tin* same reason the eliiiiate, exc(‘)>t 
j on the Mediterrain'an, Saharian, lied Sea, and 
’ c\i renn* sonth coasts, is nejirly evei v w here inalari- 
on-ronml the jx'iiphei / of the eontinei'i tliat is, 
on tin* low lying and generally niarsli\ eoast-lamls 
Ix'iweeii the out(‘r rim and the sea. It is the 
same in tin' ( ’ha in lx '/.e, Malagarazi ( I riyainwesi ), 
Shari, and o!ln*r inland dir-tricts, which are either 
<‘on.''iantlv or periixlically under watei*. But t'lse- 
where. with due jneeant ions, tin* eontim'iit eaniiot 
lx* regarded as in'-ialubi ions : and the Saliara, ior 
instain*e, is dislineily a healthy region, althongii, 
owing to rapid ra<liatloii, tin* hot day*- an* here 
I siieeeeded by eixil and oeeasiinially e\ en frosty 
! nights. The mean annual rainfall ranges from 
uinler hmr inch(*s in the Sahara and about n*n in 
tin* Kalahari, to sixty and eighty alunit the ('qiialor, 
and frniu eighty n]»wan!s on the (luinoa <*o!ist. 
Under all tlu*se conditions, SeliWeinfnrih, hir many 
A ears a residt'iu in .\frie;|» (‘onsiders that a 
Eiiro]>ean coloni.-ation of most of llii.s continent is 
a possible future eontingeney. 

Flora, -.\honl 41 percent, of the surface is .said 
to he either desert, or under scrub, or otln*iwvisc 
;ii»solutely Avaste, and .Vi j»er cent, siejijx*, or nearly 
I teeless grass grown '^avannah. leaA ing only ‘24 per 
C(*nt. for foH'st and arable lands. But loo niueli 
wadgiit <*annot yet lx* atta<*hed to sueli hroa<i state- 
ment.s as these, and all tliat can he concluded from 
a comjiari.son of recent observations is, tli.it the 
grassy tracts n]»pear to he far more and the waxxl- 
lands far less extensivt* than had been snpixised. 
The eontinnons forest growths are now known to 
he eonliiied mainly to the vast equatorial region 
between the U}q>er Zambesi and Sudan, ami to 
some isolated tracts about the Abyssinian jdateau, 

, .n the Monx'can Atlas, all ah iig ihe (Ininea coast, 

I about the Mhhlle Idmpoix) and Zamheisi, ami in 
I parts of Masai Land amt rhe Upper Nile liasin. 
i ‘Fnun Sierra Leone to the river OgoAvav, along 
the coast, the one 'prevailing landscape is that of 
endless forest. This is, in fact, j>art of the fore.st 
rf'gion — the forest btdt, which lias a distinctive 
fauna ami flora, and Avhich extends or si wards, 
near tlie equator, more than half-way across 
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Africa to Lake Victoria Nvanza and tlio western 
siiorcs of Tanganyika’ (fl. II. Jolinstoii, The 
Hirer Coufjo, j». 1.*^). 

In tlie extrenie north, African and South Euro- 
pean species interniingle with some local varieties, 
and liero are found the olive, date, and cork, with 
seven other kinds of oak, besides the cucalyptu.s, 
recently introduced from Australia, all tlourishing 
side hy sidi*. Nev(‘rtheless, the graminacoa* are 
tjrcdominant, and vast tracts in Algeria ami Tunis 
are covered with halfa (alfa), largely oxjiorted 
to England for i>aper- making. The papyrus 
itself, whence the word j»a]K‘r, still lingers in the 
Upper Nile, altijough m the I^<nv(‘r Nile the 
lotus and other clcaracteristic ]»lants have heen 
mostly Tet>laced hy cereals, cotton, tobacco, and 
otlier economic s]>ecies. Ileyond Kgyi>t, the <late 
gives pla<*e to the <liim ami <leleh palms, wheat 
ami rice to durrha ; while in the forest regions of 
Sudan ami Uuinea, the jnevailing s]>ecies arc the 
magnilicent ha(»hah ( Adansoiiia), the banana, 
hutter-tree, ebony, Ehris f/uiurrHsis or oil-palm, 
wdiioh yields the palm oil (*f commerce, the mus- 
anga, the mangrove, gnmml-nnt, dragon-tree, 
acacias, mimosas, and other gniii tiees, succeeded, 
in (lalla and Somali Lainl, by aromatic shrubs ami 
the cotFee shrub, supposed to lake its name from 
the Katfa country, south (»f Alwssinia, Another 
variety of this shrub is imligcuious in Liberia, 
W’henco it has lately been iutr<«luced into (’eylon 
and other collet‘-gi owing lands. fndignuious to 
Africa is also tin' cotton-pl.inl, w'liicli, like imligii, j 
is wi«lely cultivated in Kg.>j»t and Smlan, and 
which gniws wild in many places as far north 
as HE N. lat. l>ut of all African Horas, the most 
characteristic, as well as the richest ami most 
diversified, is that of tin; Oipe regi<ni south from 
the Orange Liver. It consists chielly of grass(‘s, 
shnihs, hushes, and lovely ferns, and JieaUn'rs in 
greater variety tlian s found even in the rieln'st 
European lamls. Here, one miglit fancy, had 
heen gathered, as in a last ri'fngi*, the diverse 
gr^w^ths of the vanishe<l ‘Lemuriau' continent, 
which is hy some geologists supposed to have 
oeeupie<l the Indian Ocean dowm to the close of 
Miocene times, 'fins sn]»position is strengthened 
hy the ('haraeter of tin; .Madagasi'ar flora, wiiicli 
po.ssesses over fort/ genera, jiecnliar to itsi'lf. 

Fauna. — Xii'ien. is the j»ecnliar home of tin; largo 
fauna, iiianv of which, owing to (lie ahsenee of 
great central monritain haniers, freely roam from 
one end of the eemtinoiit to the other, without 
undorgoizig any sfieekil modilicati<»n of typo. Such, 
among the carnivora, an; the lion, far liner than 
its Asiatic congener, and met everywhere, from the 
Atlas iuwl Nuina to tlu; Ua]u; ; the jiaiither and 
leopard, hut uot the tiger; the hyewa, fox, ami 
jacKal. The great ln*rl>ivorii are ic]>n-scnt(‘d by 
the eh'phant, ditlcring both from tiie Asiatic and 
from the smaller and now' exlim t Mauritanian 
variety; tin; rliinoeeros, of wliicli there a])pear to 
he at least three species, inchnling the one horned, 
now known to occur in Nubia, and iicrhmis also in 
Wadai ; the huiralo, also in several varieties; th^ 
giraffe, elsewdierc extinct, hut hen; still ranging 
from north to soutli, a remark ajijdicahlc also to 
the ostrich, as w'cll as to tlie ninvieldy liippopeta- 
nms, wdiich, like the eroeorlile, fri'oueiits all the 
large rivers and lakes. Afiica is also ‘he special 
liome of the gmi, ami several oL’n r s],eei»’s t.»r nnte- 
lopes, sometimes still me* In i-ountless Iierd.> on 
iKith sides of the e<u ator. The t lonkcy famli; is 
ah-o spread over tin* wlion; coultin'uf, win,/, if is 
n;i)resented hy numennis i;*]>c , ineluding tlie, small 
Harhary va;i»*,t,y, the d(.g fn eu halioon. the Ualago 
lemur, th ; honutiful eolohm* of the eastern regions, 
besides the anthropoid elni.j]ian/.ees and gorilla of 
the west equatorial districts. Peculiar also are 


such eqiiida; as the zebra, quagga, and jiigmy 
Mauritanian ass, althongh the horse itself, like 
the eamel, appears to have been reiidroilnccd hy 
tlie Aral *s. ot laml mammals there are altogether 
enumerated about 480 species necnliar to this oon- 
lineiit, amongnt which are 95 or the simian and 50 
of the antelope family. 

Equally distinct is the avi fauna, which, besides 
the ostrich, includes the secretary, ihi.s, guinea- 
fow'l, w'eav(*r bird, roller-hinl, love bird, waxhill, 
w'hydah, snii-l)ird, ]»arrots, quail, ami several other 
indigenous species. Uejitiles and insects also 
abound, comprising the lingc python, many poison- 
ous snakes, termites, locusts, and two little Avinged 
pests highly destructive to ilomestic animals- the 
tsetse tly, which ranges from Mozamhiuuo to 
Senaar, fatal to the horse, eamel, ox, and dog; 
ami the donderoho, south of Kilima-Njaro, whicli 
attacks the ass, goat, and shce]>. 'I'he tsetse 
esjKvially is one of the great impediments to the 
progress of culture, although it is said to disaj)pear 
as systi'inatic cultivation of the soil is develojied. 

In/atltifanfs. — Meeenl authorities ronglily esti- 
mate the population of .Africa at about 210,000,000, 
or IS to the square mile, a density fivi; times less 
than that of Liirope, hut still consiihnahle, reganl 
being had to tin* gn'at extent of absolutely desert, 
fori'st, ami other waste lands. According to the 
nature of soil and climate, tin* population is dislrih- 
iited very unevotdy ovc'i* tin* surface, being massed 
somewhat ileii'^ely in the Nih* deitji, in the I pper 
Nile \'al!ev, and gc'nerally throughout Sudarf, less 
thickly over the sontla'rn plaieau, and very thinly 
in Mauritania and Tripolitana ; Avliile large tracts, 
espe<*iallv in the Western Saliara, the LihNan and 
Kalahari Avastes, an; a,l)sohil(‘ly iininhahiled. Of 
the Avhole iiumlK'r, proha))ly hss than 1,000, (HU) 
an? recent immigrants from I’lurone, settled chielly 
in the extreim* north (Egypt and Algeria) and in 
the extreme sontli (Uapo (V)lonv, Natal, ami the 
Iloer States). About 34,000,(HM), all of Smtifir. 
stock, are iiifnnb'is from Asia,, some in rmimie 
or prehistoric times (.‘k(H.H),000 Him va rites m 
.\byssinia and llai'ar fi'om South Aialda), soiiife 
since the spread of Islam (ov(*r ItO,O0O,O(K) uoinad 
and other Arabs, chielly along the Mi'ditevra- 
riean seahoaiil, in Wc'st Sahara,, ami (’»*ntral nrrd 
East Sudan). All the rest, numliering aliout 
I7o,00t),000 altog<*th(?r, mav lie regaidt'd as the 
true alroiigirial element, ^rhese are classed hy 
Lepsius in two great [drysieal and linguistic 
grou\)S ; Ifamites ill the north, Ncf/roes in the 
south, meeting and intermingling in the inter- 
mediate region of Sudan. Ihit this broad group- 
ing is inadequate to e\[dain the present conditions, 
for there are piohaldy ni »rc than tAvo indigenous 
stock races, and certainly more than tAvo stock 
languag“s in Africa, Avhile the i-aees themselves 
are in terming.;] Cl I in the southern plateau quite as 
mneli as, if not evt n to a greater extent than in 
Sud.in. 4’he Arahb- term, Ileled-es-Smlan, ‘Laml 
of t)ie Ehicks,' to our somewhat obsolete 

evj'K'Hsjons AVm. .e. Setjrolanfi, Avliieh is colii- 
rnoe v regarded as the true home of lire black 
race. (Vi'tainly moio ideal Negro peoples — that 
is, iilc al in t hen departure from tire Eurojiean 
slandnid ai*e found in Ui'por (biinea, for instance, 
and aoiong the Lari and Shilluk Nilotic trilres, 
thar; antonjLisI the Lantus, as the Ni'gio or Negroid 
peoples <»t the .southern plateau aie no'* collectively 
callec'. In gmit ral, it may he said that, view'ed as 
a Avhole, the Negro family presents ns profound 
deviation® within itself as do the ( aueasic and the 
Mongol ic - that is, the Iavo otlier great fanulicH of 
the caste: ii hemisjdrc;ie. I'ho deviations are even 
gieatc], if in the typical Negro gronjr are to be 
ii.chuled not only the aborrant Hottentots of the 
cxtrjjine SW., but also the pigmy peoples, such as 
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the Biishiiien of the Kalahari Bteppe, tlie Obongos 
of the Gaboon, the Akkas south of Moiibuttuland, 
and tlie diminutive Batwas, averaging only 4 feet 
3 inches in height, discovered in 188(5 by Dr Ludwig 
Wolf in the Sankuru (Middle Congo) basin. 
Th(*se western Negritos, scatttued sporadically 
over the southern tableland, seem to stand in the 
same rehition. to their taller neighl>oui*s ixs the 
eastern Negritos (Andamanese, Malayan Sainaims, 
Philippine Actas, Javanese Kalaiigs) to their taller 
Papuan neighbours ; whilst their languages, such 
as that of the Bushmen, abounding in, to us, 
unpronounceable sounds known as ‘clicks,* are 
said by some to form a sort of connecting link 
Iw^tween articulate ard inarticulate speech. 

Hadi(‘ally distinct j ’om these idioms is the Hot- 
tentot; whn*h itself difFers fundamentally from the 
Bantu, a vast linguistic family, current amongst 
nearly all the other peoples of tiie plateau, from 
the Ama-Kliosas of Kafirland muthwards to the 
Wadbimlas of the Somerset Nile and the Duallas 



of the ( ameroons, 'rids wonderful Bantu group, 
coin]>aral)le in extent as well as in eomnlexity of 
struetun* to tlic Aryan, Fiimo-'rartar, Atnabasetan, 
and other widesprea<l families in the other eontin- 
ents, gives a certain unity the Bantu populations, 
who i*ould mit otherwise h<* distinguiMied by any 
hard and fast line from their northern Negro and 
N(‘groid neiglilsuirs in Sudan. Here the diversity 
of speech is ns groat as is tin' <liversity of tyj»es 
produced by immemonal interminglings wiMi tl e 
conterminous Hamite i»eoides. I'iUl amid tla 
general cljaos of tongues awaiting future vlassifn a- 
tion, certain relativi-ly large liiignistitt gn*n]»s liavf 
already been determined, whicli have so far In Ijs'd 
to diminish the prevailing confusion. Such are tin* 
Mandiiujan, with many hranehes, in Senegambia ; 
the i^ourhai of Timbuktu ami tln^ middle Niger; 
the Fttlah and the Hauasa^ both widely ditiused 
throiigbout Weskirn Sudan; the TihhH {Tahftj<> 
and ramifying from South Fe//an across 

the Central Sahara to Kanem, Bornr. (Kanunb 
Wanyanga and Dar-Fur ( Baele and /^ghawn ) ; 
lastly, the, of Kordofan and the Mhhlh* Nile 

to trie Egyptiaii frontier. All these, e.xcepi the 
f’lhbu, while differing ra<lically frtuu each other, 
f'eem to be essentially Negro forms of s]»e.ech, 
although the true Fiilahs are not a Negro, iJmt 


apparently a llamitic people (Krause). On the 
other hand, the Nubas, hitherto supposed to Ije 
related to them, are now known to be true Negroes, 
whose ty]>e is luescrved in Kordofan, and greatly 
modified in the Nile Valley ( Keane). The recent 
reseandies of Nachtigal have also helped to deter- 
mine the hitherto doiibtful position of tU(3 Tibbus 
(the Garamantes of tlie ancients), who occupy the 
whole of Kasteni Sahara, from about \T E. long., 
and whose true home apjiears to be the Tibesti 
highlands. Physically, they arc not to he dis- 
tinguished from tlieir Tuareg ( Hamite) neigh houi-s; 
but the race has been gradually displaced soutli- 
warils to tlie Tsad basin, where their speech, 
fundamentally distinct from the Hamitic, has been 
adopted with considerable modifications by the 
Kanuri, Kanenibii, and other true Negro peoples. 
Other large Negro grou])s are the Batta of Ada- 
mawa ; the Niipe and \'oruha of the l^ower Niger; 
the Mosgu (Masa), soutli of Taike Tsad ; the Maha 
of Wadai, tlie Dinka, Shill uk, Bari, an<l Monhuttu 
of the l.’pper Nile and Upper M’ellci ; lastly, the 
Zandch (Syam-Nvam) and Fan, occuj)ying most 
of the. still unexi>lore<l region between SmUui and 
the (^)ugo }iihI ( Ignway basins. All of these a])])ear 
to be true Negnies, except the Fans, who have in 
recent times reached the west coast about the 
eouator, and avIio are described as ipiite distinct 
(Hamilcs?) from the surrounding black iJojmla- 
tions ( Burton, l.enz). 

The remaimh'r of North Africa, excejit where 
eiicn»aclied ujioii by the intruding Semites (see 
above), is the projier domain of the Hamites— that 
is, the African t)raneh of tin. (Jaucasii* family. 
'I’heir pliNsical type is e.ssmitially Mediterranean, 
often characterised by ( xtremely regular features, 
,aiid ill places e\en by blue eyes and fair eoiii- 
plexiou (Aures uplands, Algeria). lJut their lan- 
guage. Ixairs no distinct relation to any other 
(\au(‘a'>ic form of s)»oecli, beyond a certain faint 
re.st^mblama' to the Sciiiith* snificient to suggest a 
possible primeval Semitico-Hamitic oiganic tongue, 
i It has a g'M)gvn.phical rangt* in the north aualogmis 
to that of the Bantu in the south, being s]»okeii with 
I great <li.ilectic diversity by the Berbers ( liim.sbagb) 
ill W<*st(*rn Sahara (Tuaregs), [ind Mauritania 
(Shliihs, Kahvlos, Mzabs), and in the east by the 
Galhus, Soimilis, Masai (?), Afars ( Damikil), Agau, 
and Bejas that is, generally betAveen the Nile 
b.a.sin ami the east coast. But it is m»Av extinei in 
Egypt, where .Arabic is curront, and Avhere the old 
Hamitic speech is retJresenti'd only by the liturgi- 
cal huiguage of the few surviAuiig Cliristiaii (a>iitie 
communities. 

Ill its inhabitants, as Avell as its natural liistory, 
Madagascar forms a region .ipan, the dominant 
Hovas of the central jilateau, tlie Sakal.ivas of the 
ANest, and th<* Betsimisarakas of the east coast, 
being either of pure or mixed Malay slock. The 
Ma)aga.sy language also, which is .spoken Avith a 
♦•ertain uniformity all over the islaml, is an out- 
lying Inaiich of the great oceanic (Malayo Poly- 
nesian) family, which stretches tlieiKa* ea.stAvards 
to Faster Island. Nevertheless, there is evidently 
a considerable intermixture of black blood, due to 
the importation of slaves from the Mozambique 
coa.st, ami possibly also to the ]»reseiice (>f a Negro 
element in the island before the arrival of tlie 
Malayan intruders from the Kc stern Archipelago. 

The foregoing rtunarks will be rendered more 
intelligible by the subjoined geiicial sclicme of all 
the African races : 


I.-NE(JRO AND NECUIOID PEOPLES. 


Nfuuito.s (PiKMii<*s) - 
l.ii'ihmeii (Sim) 

JUitimn 

(ilMmtfOS 

Akkas 


Kalalr.ri Ptsfrt, 

SuiikJiru Kivcr, ConK<» 

O^joway liaaiu. 

. .South Moubuttulaiid. 
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Nboro and Negroid Peoi’LE>S'' con.fi»wc^L 
HoTTEiSTOTi^ (Khoi-KV\oin)— 


Nfim«'/wa (In ut and Little Numaqiuiland. 

Korwiua IJpjH'r Vaiil, and MimUIit rivers. 

ih i'nia ( lialf-casti's) Oriqualand West. 

Banti’s - 

Zulu-Kdjin, Jkisutas, nrrhninnia South the LiiuiMiiio. 

MaLwt, Makhcle Ilohvtru Limpopo ami ZamlM'si. 

Ma w ijanja , irahjnn Luke Nyassu. 

linnitsf, .lianiif, linlun'in Bi-lweeu Zainl)C:ii and t’uiit^o. 


WamniitUi, WuiiiIk, Woimkouin Vliist Coast. 

ll'ad (/(f /URV^(, \\'idi[i(jn Equatorial Lakes. 

Omherurn, OcHnii^n, Liicvitiju, Ikitcke, Duallo West Coast. 

S u D A .N Ks !•; N r.G u« ) I ;s — 

Krii, luinti, Ashanti, Voriiha, Xnpe Upper (iniiiea. 

Mandiiiita a, W'aiof, lUnnhnrn, l^onrhai Seiie^'ambia. 

llanssx. Jiatta, Kanuri, ita<ihirmi, Mos<iu, 

kmniii Centnil Sudan. 

Muha, Xnba, Dinka, t^ihillnk, Lari, Monouttu, 

Zandvh Eastern Sudan. 

II.-ir.\MITlC rEUl’LES. 

Mixed and DoriiTri E 11 a.miii.s — 

i'V/as ();iiuvay Basin, llieinv' inland. 

J-’d/n/if? W« sl and Cc-nlral Sudan. 

Tihhvs East Sahara. 

Alussinia. 

Ma.sailand. 

Ffllahin E^ypt. 

True llA.unr.s— 

rShliih Moror,-n. 

Berbers [ Kaladc Algeria, Tunis. 

Vritarcii W. st Satiara. 

Gulins, i)OnHUi, A/ar {Iktiidhil), Bejits irth-east Coast. 

in.— SriMlTIC PEOPLES. 

AniM .Mauritania, M’l ^>1 Sahara, Central and West Sudan. 

JJiniiiarihs (AuAunn, 'I'igie, Shoa) Ab>ssiuia. 

liiiifjwti ffftrf Socatf Co/tttV/o/L— S]H*Jlkili^ jlCPHCl’- 
ally, tiio northern Haniitos and Semites are .Mohain- 
meilan.s and stoekd>reedt?rs, the sotithern Ikinfn.s 
natiiroAvorshi])j)ers and aj^rieijltiirists ; all the.^^e 
factors iuterninicdiri^ in the intervening zone of 
Sudan. 'J’ho elind' e.xeeplions to this hroad state- 
ment art' the Christian .Vhyssinians ( Moiiojdiysite 
scet); the Hottentots, wlio are mainly eattle- 
hreeders ; ami the \l;;eriaii lim bers, who prefer till- 
aofe to pjisturage. A nomad e.vistenee prevails in 
Ernst 8udan ; a settled, in (.Vnitral tind West Sudan. 
Tkronnhout the xvliole of this re^^ion Islam eoiitinnes 
to eneroaeh on heathemhini ; it is now lirmly seated 
on tlie rpper Xij^er and Cpper Senegal; it has 
already penetrated to various points of the Sene- 
gainluan ami Cuinea coasts: it has sjnead with tlie 
conquering' Fulalis to the southern lindts of i\<l;un- 
dwa, and has crept down the east coast from Somali- 
land to Zaii/.ihar and Mo/and dipie. Thus fully one 
half oi tli<‘ cont inent h.as aeceptcil its tenets, which 
have ou the whole, had a hemd'iceut iuUueuee <m 
the Xej'ro \u‘(q»les, f>y developing a ta de for cloth- 
ing' and other social comforts, hy supprossinj/ 
cannihalism, and shaking' their faith in the iikmU- 
cine man. Elseudiere, jiroj're.ss is haired hy the 
all-iuevailin;' fetichisin, intimately associated as 
tiiat system is with the haneful ]»raetice of witch- 
craft. raimihalism also in its most rejmlsivc forms 
holds its j'round amon^ the Monhuttus, Zandehs, 
and Fans, a centnii zone of anlhropoplia»;y apjiar- 
cntly traversing' tlie continent from the wed coast 
alonj' the equator nearly to the ;'rca: hikes, nr«d 
stretching' northwards to the I'npcr Sheri ha-i. 
On (he other hand, .slavery, Mhile maintained hy 
Moinammodani.sni as a neces.sai y social institution, 
has, hy tlic interventioii of the Euro]ican powers, 
almost ceased to he an fdijcet of foicign trallic. 
Tlie horroi*s of the ‘middle m* l« '\u:cr ve 

the conscience of Chri.- tcmlom, and the AraL .da* or 
has nearly <lisapp'''«red fu ?u the H,o<l Sec and 
Indian wak r.s. Hut th.’ A -d C.aveale;.’ -i * 011 
timies to udden hi. sphere i.f m tion in th^* intcTior. 
and has recently comic inn collision with the 
pioneers- of European civilisation, towards the 
(Mistern trontier of the ne ly founded Conj'o State. 
(.Christianity has been introdu(!e<l at various poiats 
of the ^lenphery, and has made some progi-ess 


amongst the Basutos and some other Southern 
Bantus. 

The political map of Africa has, during the 
last few years, undergone considerable mouifica* 
tions, due parti}" to wai*s and revolts in the extreme 
S. and NE., hut mainly to the rapid progress of 
exploration, which has reawakened tlie interest 
of European nations in tliis continent. A fresh 
stimulus was tlius given to the desire of appro- 
priating the territory still unoccu])ied in this 
region, with the result that at present nearly a 
fourth of Africa is under the direct or indirect 
control of seven European states — Great Britain, 
Fran<‘e, Portugal, Spain, Germany, Italy, and 
riirkcy. The rest is cither comprised in more or 
less clearlv defined independent empires and king- 
doms, or field hy unruly predatory liimles, or hy 
savage peoples still in tlie tribal state. 

Great Britain holds: (1) Settlements at two 
point.s of the Senegamhiaii coast (Gambia caiid 
Sierra T.eone), and all along the Guinea coast, from 
the .Assinie River to the Niger delta, and thence 
round to the Gameroon.s. (2 ) A noM' recognised pro- 
teetorate over the Lou-er Niger and Benue, where 
the chartcreil African Trading Company possesses 
exclu.sivo commercial privileges, and even exercises 
direct political inllucnce over the surrounding 
native st.at(*s. (l^) The cohmies of the Gape and 
Natal, uitli Griquahiiid West, and jirotcctorates 
over Ba.suloland, Kalirland, l\)ndoland, and (since 
Alay 1S.S7) all Zuluhiml except what now IjAilongs 
to the Pioers, ami (since .Marcli ISH.’) by treaty M'ith 
Germany) over the uhole of Beehuanahiiid, lie- 
tween the Boor States ami 2(P E. long. E. and W., 
with undefined northern limits towards Lake 
Ngami. (4) A ]iroteetorate (also hy tieaty with 
Germany, 1887) over the territory beUveen Alount 
Kilima-Njavo and the Tana (Dana) River, givinj' 
permanent access from the east coast lo Alasai 
Land and the equatorial lake region. Sin* has also 
formally anue.xeil Socotra (1S8G), and in the mean- 
time h(d<ls military occupation of Egypt. . 

France holds: (1) .Algeria, to wliich Tunis has 
recently been practically annexed, making a com- 
paet territory betvvecu Morocco and Trijiolilana, 
stretching from the Alediterranean soutbwanls to 
aiiout HO' N. hit. (2) The whole of the Senegal basin, 
from which her protectorate lias now Ix^en extendecl 
eastwards to S<*go ou tlie Upper Niger, with a view 
to connecting this region with her Alediterranean 
possessions hy a future Trans-Sahariaii railway. 
Since 18H4, regular relalious have bce.n opened 
with the Kahia (hereditary mayor) of Timbuktu. 
(H) The Gaboon and Ogov, ay basins, nmching by 
treaty (issri) with the Gongu Stale sonthwaixfg 
to the right hank of tiie Uongo. (4) Ghok, on 
Bah-el Alandeh Strait, and Grand Bas.sam on the 
Gulf of (.luinea. 

INirtugal liolds lior old possessions of Angola, and 
Bcngnela, with :• small tract just norih of tho 
*\tiigo njoiith t.f‘ west coast; and on the east, 
'lozambique, i <l(‘])endencies between (^ane 
'{o and 1) lago a Bay, and along tlie right 
bai.K of the Zambesi to Tele. Sjiain claims on 
tlif mainland imthing but Ceuta, over against 
Giln tiiur; a recently oceu]>ied strip of the N\V. 
G'.:as., between Capes Bojador and Blanco; Ifni, 
nea< ^'.,ipe Nun and the district of the Muni and 
Na\a riveis, TD'ith of the (hi boon. Gcimany, by 
tlie above mentioned treaties with England, IioB 
acquired tin* coast.-lands between (.’ajKi Frio and 
the Orange River (except the llvitish territory of 
Waive ch Bay), extending inland to 2<r E. long, 

( Rcchuanal.aiid) ; the Camcroons, at the head of 
^ho (odf of Guinea; and on the east side, jpro 
tectorate over the region stretching from tbo 
Rovuma River, west from Zanzibor, north wanls to 
Kilima-Njaro and tlie south end of Victoiia 
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Nyanza. Italy lias, since 1884» occupied the lied 
Sea coast from Massowah soutUwants to Assal) ; 
but her claim to this territory is disputed by 
Abyssinia, with which power she came into colli- 
Mon early in 1887. 'I’urkey continues Jier suzerainty 
over Kfj^vpt, while retaining the I’ashalik of Tripoli 
tana witli Kezzan — that is, the Mediterranean sea- 
l)oard from Egypt to Tunis. Jbit since the revolt 
of the Mahdi in Fastern Sudan, the Egyptian fron- 
tier has heefj withdraAvn to Wady Haifa (second 
cataract of the Nile) in Lower Nubia. Thus the 
whole of Egyptian Sudan southwards to tlie 
equator and west wan Is t-o Wadai, reverts, at least 
temporarily, to the state of barbarism whitdi pre- 
vailed in this region I fore its annexation to Egypt. 
Lastly, the Congo Free State, founde<l by the 
International Conference of Herlin^ February ISH."), 
and jdaeed under tlie sov(‘reigrity of Leopold 11. , 
king of Belgium, and the joint protectorate of tin; 
European ijowers, eonquises the Congo basin east- 
wards to 'ranganyika, soutliwards to Lake Hang- 
weolo, and mutliwanls tt) about 4" N. hit., with a 
total area of <»ver I, (XXI, 000 s<t. m. Several stations 
have already been establislied along the main 
stream, whieli, if maiidained, will hufii so many 
centres of civilising inlluenees for tlie siirrouinling 
Hantu p»)puhitions. 

(If the native? states, the most important .are: 
(1 ) .Morocco, in (bee.vtreim? NW., long lhrea.lene<l 
with disintegrjilion, but held together by the 
mutual j<*ah)usy of (Ireat Drilain, France, and 
Spain. (2) The Abyssinia?! enjjure, <*nibraeing 
the Hpjier liiihr el .Vzra«| and 'raka/ze basins, 
steadily advancing east wards in search of an out- 
let on tin* Led Sea, jiinl tlirongh tin* vjissal state 
of Shoa peiK'trat ing sontbwai Is into the ( hilla ainl 
Smiuili domains. (11) \Va<lai, a pow(*rful sult.anate 
between Ihir-Kur and L.ake 'hsad, on whicli the 
neighbouring kingdom of Ihigliirnii is virtually 
dependent, (4i The former Haussa. now Fuhill, 
states of \Vest(*ni Sudan, inelinling tlie emjui*e of 
Si»kolo Avitb Adamawa, ainl tlu^ kingdoms of (hando 
and Mojisina (Massina) on the Niger, (o) Da- 
homey, the most powerful native st.ite in I'liper 
(hiin(*a since the overt lirow <»f Ashanti hy the 
iiritisli (1H74). ((>) The sultanate of Zan/ihar, 

whoso el.'iims to extensive jurisdietioii iidand to 
Tanganyika .and Metoria >[yanza have he(*n cut 
sliort hy tin* t ve.ity ( 1SS7 ) m itli (Jieat Ihitain and 
Germany ?est,rieiing its tiriitoiv to the .stiiii of 
coast, with ad jjiceiit islands, lM‘tween Ki\uni und ilie 
Miningani Liver (near (’a\u*. Delgado) N. and S., 
and ex tending only 10 miles iidand - that. is. to the 
newtierman protectorate ( see /ihove). ( 7 ) T (hinda, 
a Laiitu e.mpire, ruling directly, or through vassals, 
over the nort h ^Ncsteni and nortliern shores <>f Vie- 
torhi Nyanza. Mtesa, who at one time hetrave<l 
f'liristian proclivities, has heen succeeded (I.SSo) 
hy Mwangfi, wh<»s« avowed ]>olicy is t<» extirjrite 
IMiristiauity, tolerating the missionaries only for 
their skill in the arts and industries. {H) I -Uu *. 
uud G-Lunda (the Muata Vanvos), two vast Kantu 
.Mates, with somewhat nndeliued limiU, in the 
central regions hotween tiie (_’ongo and Zambe.-i 
basins. (0) Matelude, a state of comparaliv el\ 
recent Zulu foundation, holding sway between the 
Limpopo atnl Zamlx'si. 

To these may be added the two Doer siate.s 
of Transvaal (now South Afri(*an llepublic) and 
Orange J^'reo State, nearly eneireled by lb . llritish 
and Portuguese possessions; with pari of Zuhi 
•and, also under the Boers. These, uitli Ahv^ 
Mnia, are (y’lnistian ; tlie Zulu and thnfo Bainu 
states, with Diiliomey, are pagan; all the ie.st 
M(»hammedan. The region held hv the ntunad 
tuedatory tribes is mainly the Saliara— Tuareg 
Haiuites and Arabs in the we.st, Tibbu llainites in 
the etiBt. Of the lands under tribal orgaiiisatten, 


the most extensive appears to be that of the Zan- 
dehs ( Nyam-Nyaius), between the Up])er Nile, ami 
Middle Gongm. 

Tho term ‘ Africa,’ origimilly the 
name of a small tract on the north c(»ast still 
surviving in the Fri(/(t of the Tunisian T(dl, was 
extended under Homan inlluenees to the wliolc of 
the ‘dark continent,’ just as the. ‘Asia’ of the 
ejayster Valley iu Ionia hatl under Greek inlluenees 
been extended to the whole of the eastern world. 
It was the Ktliiopia of Homeiie, ?ind the Idhya of 
later Ilellonie times, terms vagu<‘Iy ai»))lied to tlie 
region stretching away to ilie setting sn?!, and vith 
undefined sonthein limits. But neither (iJreeks nor 
Homans ever extended their knowletlge mueli he- 
y'ond the northern verge of the Sahara, and althoiigh 
tile Nile Valle^^ was tlie earli<‘^t se.-it of human 
enlturc, with stu])eiidous monuments <l.‘iting hack 
4(MKJ years lK‘fore the ( Miri.stian ('la, Africa is still the 
le:ist known division of the globe. Its ox]>loralion 
may be said to li.ave begun uitb the i‘xi>editioii sent 
by Sfuikbara of tbe lltli (Tlieban) <lyn.‘isty to the 
land of Hiint (Sonuilil.and ), .as recorded on tbe Wady 
li.'immamat inscription (‘2400 n.<'. ), and afl< r a lapse 
of over 4*200 years, tliis work of exploration is still 
far from complete. After tin* eireunmavigation 
attributed by Heiodotus to Neelio, sou of iVjimetik 
I. (‘2(>tb or »Saite dynasty, 020 n.c. ), and the nav.'il 
expedition of tlie ( 'artbaginian llaimo ronml the 
north-west coast, ]>erlui]»s to tbeenuator (!10i)H.(\ ?), 
little was done for tin? sea))oard till tbe 14tli eeiilury 
uben tlie Diej>pe mariners claim to Imvo 
foiimled ‘ Little Die)q>e*on the Gnim-a coast f 1.'104), 
and colonised tlie ('anaiies under .lejin de Betlien- 
court, and when Italian miv ig.atois liad coasted the 
north- west side as far as Hojjidor, as clearly shown 
on Marco Tizzigani's sketrii map (1;107), now in 
tin* Bainia library. Onv general knowledge of tbe 
periphery was nearly completed towards the. close 
of tlie next century, when Vasco de Gama doubleil 
tbe (’api* and skirted tbe east coast northwards to 
Maga<losbo iu 2 N. lat. ( I4tl7 118). But long before 
this, the sjue.'ul of Islam in tbe 7tb ceiiliiry, followed 
in tbe Iltb (1(150 78) by the tremendons irniptioii 
of nomad honles from South-western Asia, bad c<ui- 
vevted tlie greater pjvrt of tlie northern ]dains into 
.an .\iiib ilomain, wbieb was reveal(*d to science by 
tbe .\rab writc'is of the in*\l t'lisuing centuries. 
Thus a fair know ledge was acquinal of tin* geogia- 
plii<*al, political, jind etlmologifal relations in the 
i three physical zones of Maghreb {Manvilania ), the 
! Sahara, and Smlan hy the w*^rks of ICdrisi (12tli 
j century), Vc.kiit, .\l)u‘l-Tlassan. and Ihn-Saitl (Bltli 
I eentiny), .'Mni'l-Keda .and Ihn-Batuta (Mtli cen- 
; lury), Alakri/i, Leo Atrieaniis, ainl Ihn KlialduTi 
I \ l.>th e(*ntnrv). the true ]uoneei's (»f African ex 
! jrloiuthui. Tln*ii followed three hundred Mans of 
j <*ompa?ativc inactivity, marked hy m* serious 
1 attempt to j»ene(rate far into the interior, and 
I noted ehietly hy tlie oeen]»ali(>n of vaiious points 
! oil the coast hv the Hortuguesi*, Dutch, and 
English. 'riie IVutuguese estahlished relations 
with llio powerful Bantu st.ites of (ongo on the 
west, ainl Moiioinotopa on tlio .south-e*ast side ; 
the Dutch obtained a linii footing in tin* Ilol toutot 
I country in tlie extreme south, while the Englisli 
j were attracted more especially to Guinea and 
1 '‘ ■‘negamhia ( Windham's voyage t<i (Juinca in the 
lOih century, follow'ed by ilic journey of dobsmi 
I and Thomson, and ocmijuifion of (mast in 

But the modern epoch of geogra]diieal I’eseiprii, 
apart from political or commercial considerations, 
begins pnqierly with dames Bruce, wlio discovered 
the .\hai source of the Blue Nile in 177(1, and w hoso 
adventures in Ahvssinia stinnihiteil the fouiulation. 
of the African A.sWiation (178S), whicli before the 
close of the 18th century had already sent out 
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Ledyarcl, Lucas, Hou^litou, an<l !Mungo Park to 
exulore IIkj Niger basin. 

In the Ibtli century, the most various motives 
have co-operated in favour of an oxtcmle<l know- 
ledge of this vast continent. Tlie cai>tains of 
Englisli cruis(‘rs employed to siiT>pn.*ss the slav^e- 
tivule have supplied some valuanle information; 
the governors of the colonies and private merchants 
have contrihutc<I their share ; and enterprising 
tra\ ellcrs from all sides of the coast have en- 
(hiavoured to strike out paths to the interior. Tii 
18()‘2 5, Tdclitenstcin travelled in the district 
north of (he Cape of (lood Hope, and lirst fiiriiLshod 
information regarding the liechuaiia tribe. In 
1801) Ihiickhardt was sent out l»y tlie African 
Society, and his explorations, ricli in manifold 
results, occupied the years 1812 lb. Tt> the 
French we are indebted lor much valuabh; informa- 
tion eoneeniing Morocco, Alg<‘ria., and the ludgh- 
honring parts (»f Sahara. The lahonrs of Oudiiey, 
(^laj)perton, Jhmha.m, and Lander, in the Saliara 
and Sudan are memorahle hy the discovery of Lake 
Tsad and the course of tht'; Niger. Since about 
184b, our knowledge of South Africa has received 
many important additions from the missionaries 
stationetl th(*re, especially Mollat ; while l)a\id 
IdvingsbiiK', who fnmi 1813 to 1873 was engaged 
in-trvi!ig to o))cn the count ri<‘s nortli of the (/aj»e of 
Hope, pen(‘lratc<l in 184b as far as Lake 
Ngami, in 20 S. lat. ; and in 1853, asctnuling the 
liceaiuhve (^Jamhcsi) northward for se\(*ial hun- 
dre<l miles, sncc(*eded in crossing the continent to 
Loamla on the wc'^t coast. IlaNing retraced Ids 
stens to the noint of tin; Zambesi fr«)m whi«*h he 
had started, tne adventurous traveller next ftdlowed 
that stream till he reached tlie e.'ist coast, at 
Qnilimane, in IS.*)!). From 1850 to I8t>3 was spent 
in various exidorations of Lake Nyassa and tlie 
neighbouring regioj-. Ag.ain setting out iu I8b0, 
lie found, in tlie region south of Lake 'ranganyika, 
the riv<*r ChamlK'zi. This river, whicli is sp(»cially 
known by this nanu^ ere it falls Into Lake IkMuha 
oi** Hangweolo, is known hctw<‘en lliat lake ami 
Lake Moero as the Lnajnda, and farther on in its 
course as the Lualaba ; and was hy Livingstone 
traced tlirough thcsi? lak(*s and as far as 4 S. lat. 
liivingstonc’s he’i<'f was that lids basin, now known 
to be Ibc lTj)|»('r ( ’ongo, contained tlie bea<l waters 

of the Nile, in 1871, along will) Stanley, he found 
the river Husizi tlowing into the north of Lake 
Tang.myika, After sonic farther exploration of 
thesis regions, and ^new ellbrts to Ibid tin Nile 
Hources, lie died at Ilala, beyond Lakij Beiuha, 
in May 1873. niirton and Speke, crossing tlc' 
Border Aronntains from Zanzibar, in 1857, dis- 
covmcd l>ake Tanganyika ; and the former tlnm 
journeying to the NF., discovered tlie southern 
jiart of the (Jreat \detoria Nyanza, wliich lie 
suj»}K)sed to he the h(.*ad rescrvoii of the Nile. \ 
second expedition, undcrtakim hy Sp(;ke. and Gram 
in the emd of 18b0, jxuietrated as far north as Gon- 
(lokoro on tlie Wliite Nile, and added vastly to 
our knowledge of the eastern eipiatorial region- 'f 
Africa. At Gondokoro, Spi*kc and Grant were m« 
by Mr (afterwards Sir Samuel ) Baker, who, accom- 
panied by bis heroic wife, pusln.d on to the south, 
ami discovered in 1864. west of 1 he Victoria, another 
great lake, which he c.^lled the Albert Nyai /a. 
lie returned in Septemher 1873 from secoi .1 
expedition — of a miiit i:-; character — undertaken 
in 1869, at the exj^mse of the Pasha of to 

suppress slavery in the upjier icgions of ^he Nile. 
The geography, language, and uiaii'n rs of ila: 
inhahitam,-^ of Ahy-^inki, Senaar, ami Kordofa- 
have als.) dniiim late year been greatly illustrated 
by the ctrorts or various Kuropean travellers. 

The 11 searches of 7)r Barth and lii.s companions 
(1850 ”55) aiul T)r Gustav Naelitigal (1860-74)— 


investigating the same central division of the 
continent as Clajijierton and Denham — and Dr 
Schweinfnrtirs travels (1868-71) in unexplored 
regions, have enriched our store of knowledge 
regarding this land of mystery. In 1874-75 
Lieuteiiaiit taimeron surveyeil the lower half of 
I..ake Tanganyika, and walked across tropical 
Africa from east to west; while H. M. Stanley, 
after exploring the Shimiyu, farthest southern 
head-stream of the Nile, circumnavigated Victoria 
Nyaiiza, and discoverecl the JMwutan Nzige, which 
he took for Baker '.s Albert Nyanza, but which 
is now known to he a distinct basin draining 
jmssihly to Tanganyika (1875-76). Then striking 
the Jaialaha at Nyaiigwo in the end of 1876, he 
forced Ids way down the stream; ami arriving at 
the inmith of tlie Congo in autumn 1877, ileinon- 
st rail'd lliat the Lnalahaaiid tlie Congo are identical. 
In J 877-79 Serpa I’into cro.'^sed from Benguela to 
Durban in Natal. In ISSO 5Ir Joseph Thomson ex- 
jdon'd the ronte he! ween Nya.s.sa and Tanganyika; 
and in 1884 he made liis memorahle journey from 
Mombasa by Kilinia-N jaro and Kenia across Masai 
F..and to the Victoria Nyanza. In 1884 Mr H. H. 
flolinslon cani 2 »e(l on Kiliina-N jaro, and ascended 
the main peak to a height of 16,200 feet. Dr G. A. 
Fischer, in his attempt to relieve Fniin Pasha, 
rijached north to Lakt' Baringo iI885 86). In 1885 
( irenfell disi'overed the l -hanghi, the great iiorihern 
trihiilarv of ihe Congo, which he navigated to 
within 200 miles of the farthest point reaclicd hy 
I>r .liinker (22' 40' K. long.), penetrating westward 
down tin; M’t'lh'-Makun ( IKSti). It thus seems all 
hut I'crtain that Schweinfiirtlis AValle Hows, not to 
Lake Tsad through the Shari, but tbrougli the 
C-baiigbi to the Congo. 

Ill 1887 Kmin INisha re]*orte<l by letter repealed 
cxjilnralion of tlu^ Albm*t Nyanza. (q.v. ). Alean- 
vvliile Stanley's expedition was on its way ]»y 
the Congo to rescue him. 'rin* iiitriente vvatc.'r- 
systein south of the Middh* Congo has also been 
nnraM:11e<l, e'>peciallv bv Poggt*, W'issiiianii, ami 
Ludwig M’olf (ISSI 86), who have made it evident 
that the Kwango, Kassai, Sankuru, and Lake 
Leopold all belong to one niagnitiei'nt hydrograpliic 
sy.stem flowing tlirongli the Kwa to tin' (’ongoat 
Kvvamouth, and including Livingstone's Kassilu 
( 18.54). It was on the Sankuru that Dr Wolf lomle 
tin' ac'ipiaintaiice of the pigmy Bat was, llnj smallest 
known raci^ of mankind. The Ogoway systi'iii, 
first <liscovered liy Du Chaillu ( 1850), asc(*mh‘d hy 
AValkev to Lope \1873), ami surveyed ]>y (,’oin- 
piegne and Marche to Ivindo (1874), has l»ecn coiii- 
pletely elucidated hy Ilelb i/za, Mizon.and Kouvicr 
during v arious e\[)e<litions hid ween 1877 SO. The 
Alima, snpposi-d ti) he om; of its head streams, has 
lieen followed to the right hank of the (5)ngo; and 
the ()govvav itself, ic])oited to lie one of the great 
continental hnsios, jiroves to he a coast stream of 
”“<'o»Mhuy inijior- aiiee. After visiting it in 1874, 
ih- Osrar lii o ; ' ..isferred the scene ot his opera- 

ions to tho. Ill, . Tossing from Morocco to Tini- 
« . ktn in 1880, Mid doing excellent surveying work 
on liic route aeros.‘>^ the M'estc'in Sahara. The 
same route had la-m followed liy (Hiaillie in 1828, 
hini.'..di preceded (1826) hy Lai ng from bVipoHtaim, 
•iTic tidheved hy Barth ( 1853), thesf' heside.s Mungo 
P:uk i . ing tin* only Kuropean trjivellei’H that have 
reaGn-d Uie ‘ l^uet n of th*' Desert’ during the 
preseiu century. Again moving southwards, Lenz 
ascended the Congo to Nyangwo, and crossed tlie 
(M)ntinent from the moutli of tliat river to the 
Zanihesi* della in sijvxuiteen months 
Jl(.‘ had been jirec^eih'd altogether hy nine otliers* 

JJ\ i'ngsfone, Loamla to t^uilimane, 1854-56; 
Cameron, Zanzibar to Benguela, 1873-75; Stanley, 
Zanzibar to (^ongo mouth, 1874- 77; Serna Pinto, 
Bciguelato Natal, 1877-79; Matteucci ana Massavi, 
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Suakinto Niger delta, 1880 81; AVissmaiiii, Loanda 
to Zanzibar coast, 1881 82; Ariiot, Natal to Heii- 
^lela, 1881-84; (.-aj)cllo ainl Ivens, Mossaiucdes to 
Zambesi delta, 1884-85 ; Gleerup, Congo mouth to 
Zanzibar, 1884 80. 

These} liave all been routes from east to west 
or west to ea.st, no one- having vet siict^eeded in 
crossing the continent along tlie line of the meri- 
dian from north to south. In 1880 Dr Uolub 
attempted iHie route from the (''ape northwards, 
.and in 1887 bad penetrated farthest in this 
tlirection, having advanced .some distance beyond 
the Zambesi. Meantime, although still numer- 
ous, and in some jilaces e.vkmsive, tin; blank 
spaces on the map of Africa are being lapnlly 
lilled U]), thanks to private- eiiterpri.se, jiartly 

to the activity dis])l;iy<'d by the oflieers in the 
service of the Congo Tr(*t‘ State. The regions that 
still remain to lie explored are chielly : (1) The 
Cpjier Zambesi and the s|>ac(‘ between that river 
ami the lusid-waters of the Congo that is, both 
slopi‘s of the Lokinga water ])arting. (2) The region 
between the C<)ngn and e<[nat<nial lakes. (3) 'rim, 
mmrh larger region 1 jet ween the Congo and Shari 
basins, and tlienci} westw.uds to the Right of 
Riafra. (4) Most of Som.ili, Kalla, ami Calla 
Lands, t*sp('eially 1x4 ween Thomson ami I’isither's 
farthest north and Sehuver's farthest south -tli.it 
is, b(*tween 1 10' \. lat., and stretching from the 

I'Pjxjr Nih; to the Indian Oci'an. (.“>) Much of the 
region inclosiMl ]»y the grea.L northern curve of the 
Nigo'r. (li) 'I'ho Lil»\ .an desert. 

Ursidis llu' liooks of till' fiho\ » -ni«‘nti<>no<l ex]»loivi's 
ami tiM>»‘lhrs, st-f tlc' works <»n Africa hy Keith .lohii- 
hton, Po'cUis, ib.utiiuuin, and ot'ins. 

.ifriraiKh^r, or Akhik is a term for 

the des(a*ml,aiits of Ihirojteaii jtaretils l*orii in Sontli 
Afrie.a, 't he Afi'iriimh r' Huntl is an assoeiatioii 
which became prominent in tlie Ca]>e Colony after 
the 'rrans\'aal war; its aim Ijcirig to coiisolid.ate 
ami (‘xteml tlie politieal iiilliienee of ilic Dutch 
]iopul;itioii in Soiiili Africa. 

.ifrit, a jjovvertul i‘\ il genie or dem m in 
Moliammedaii m> tliology. 

Ar% 4 ‘lillS« A HAM, Sweilisb botanist, born Sib 
October 1750, became profe.ssor of ( himital J.e.n- 
guages a1 Cps.il.i, ;iml in ITS.*) dmnoiistrator in 
Rotany there. He visited Sierra Leone in 1702, 
was for a lime -.('cretarv of the Swedish Legation 
in London, and in 1812 beeame ]nor\ ssor of Materia 
Me-dica at Cpsal.a, wlmre lie died in 1S37, As a 
inijdl of l.inn eim he edite<l his autohiography ; and 
lie wrote several works on the ])lants of the tliiinea 
eojist. 

once a very important eiry of Central 
Africa, and still a gn’at niciding place of trading 
caravans, is tin* capital of tlie state Air or Ashen, 
.south of tlie Sahara, and is huilt nixm the eastern 
edge of a great tahleland, at an elevation of not 
less than 25(M) feet. In the Itiih eeiilnrv it ]nohal 'v 
contahiLMl 1)0,000 inliahitants ; now it h.-i^ some TlHXt 

the sontherninost seajiort town in 
Morocco, lies at the mouth of the SA-', 23 miles 
SL. of Cape Cliir. Jts harhour is the he.st. on the 
coast, and it was one<' a |>laee of imjiortance; hut 
a revolt in 1773, and the rise of Alogador in eonse 
nnema*, have lessened its value, and its pop. now 
does not c.xceed l5(Kk 

AtS^ahlCtia* nr AuALAXY (tir. ), a want of the 
duo secretion of milk. It may depend eifln r on 
organic imperfection of the mamma r\^ gland, or 
upon constitutional causes. See ilk. 

AffameinilOIl# son of King Atreu.s, and brother 
of Menelaus. After liis father’s death, he reigned 
ill Myeenm, and inarned Clyta'inncstra, hy whom he 
bad three chiblren— l]>Uigeiiia, Plectra, and Orestes. 


When Paris, .son of the Trojan king, ih iam, carried 
otr Helen, the wife of Meiiehins, king of Lace-' 
dannon, Agamemnon, with his injured brother, 
traversed Greece, exhorting all the leaders of the 
people to iiiiite their forces in an expedition against 
Troy. Having gained their alliance*, Agamemnon 
wa.s annointed general in-chief of the united forces 
assembled at Anlis in Reeotia, whore tln*v were 
delayed some time. In the //ha/, which gives an 
account of the war tliat followed, Agamemnon is 
eleserihed as a very stately .and dignilied tigiire. 
After the fall of Tioy, ht* retnrncMl home, taking 
with him Cassandra, llic daughter of Priam. 
Shortly afterwanls, lie vnms niiirden‘d hy Clyt.i-m- 
nestra, aidtxl hy A^gisthiis, in whose <*are he had 
left his wife and eldldren. A iragic.-il fate liad 
always lowertxl over the house of Agamemnon ; 
and the destinies of his children Ij>higenia, 
KltM'tra, and (>rest(*s — were tiu* f.'ivoniite siih- 
j(‘ets of the tliree great (ireek tiagedians. See 
.KscilVLL.s. 

the common name of a genus of eranc- 
like lanls [Vattiiliiu ), hetter known as 'rnimpcters 

(q.V.). 

AjS^ciniifla^. a family of squat hodied, thick- 
tongned, terrestrial lizards, closely related t(> the 
Iguanas (ipv. ). Tiiey treijiient stony and sandy 
region'-. Some measure a fool in lengtli. hut most 
of them art; smalh*!*. 'Die skin is freqnt'ntly he,st‘t 
with thorny .M*;iles. 'Die Thorn-devil or Moloch 
of .'Vnstralia, the smooth Kgvptlan form with loose 
iiitlatahle skin and chameleon-like change of colour 
{'I'ntprl us (tjjfjtfiar fs), th(* large Levjuitinc 'Dioniv 
tiitleil Lizard {Sh lfio shiuipi s and the Dahh of 
liie Arabs ( rnnndst i.r yu'ntjHs), are loiiiukhi repre- 
sentatives of the familv. 

A^'aillOU'01U\«<is. rejnodnelion v\ithont sex. a 
I jiroeess of mnUiplicaii.Jii h\ division, budding, i'v.e., 
i 111 vvliieb tbci'i' is no union of s(‘\nal <*lements, but 
simply more or h‘ss (li.-eoiilinnons growtb. It is 
♦‘xceedinglv eomnion among the lower animals and 
in plants, but is giaduallv reolaeed iu the Idmlier 
b\ tlie more specialised metliod of sexual rejiroduc- 
tioii. Si'e PVKI IILMMII.NLSJS, Rl.l-LODI. cllilN, SLX. 

.4{l'apfr 1 1 ir. ^ Move') w(*rc love-fcasts, or 

feasts ot eliarily. onginaJly et'lebratetl by the t‘arly 
Chiistians in eonneeiion witli tin* Lord's Supper. 
M I'.iltliy or well to-do Clirisliaiis brought the m.ite- 
viais of the feast, in which tin* jjourrr hrethrtai 
who had nothing to hring sh.aietl equally. Crayer.-' 
were .said, hymns sung, and ehnreli husim*ss ilis- 
eU'-sed ; and the meetings etoseil with the Mioly 
I kis.'-.' 'J'in* agajja* long maintained something of 
j theearlv Christian eommnnily of goods. Rotli the 
1 Lord s Supper and agapa* were at lirst eeh;hiate<l in 
; ilie evening ; hut during the la'iseeiitions. when the 
i Christians ha.d often to hold divine ser\ ice before 
dawn, the Lord's Supper followed the morning 
I service. Later, a formal separation was made 
between tlie two rites. in the 3d ami 4tb <‘<*n- 
tmies, the agapa* leid degenerateil iiit^i a eoiiiiiion 
b.iiiqiiel, wlierc the »h*a.llis of n*laliv<'s and the 
aniiiviTsaries of the martv i*s W(*ie e<miniemoraled ; 
ami they nltimatelv beeame occasions of ilebancb- 
eng or were snspt?cteil to be .so by tiie bcatlion. 
Councils de<*]ari*d against tbt*in, forbade the clergy 
to take any share in their eelehratioii. and linally 
banished tliem from the ehuich. Sons* Protestant 
sects have insliluteil a kind of agapa*, tea-meetings 
with praise and prayi*!’. 

A|U|[ll|>(‘lll'OIK^ (Gr., Movi’-ahode ’ a community 
of religions vision;! r'i(*s founded in lS.5}fat Cli.'irlineli, 
near Rridgewafer, Somei-setshire, hy Henry J;unes 
Prince, previously a elergyman of the (^liiireli of 
England. It is' «loseriho<l in Hepworth Dixon's 
Sjytrifual R7i;r.v (lSt»8). 
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Ag[ar9 a town of InfUa, in the state of Gwalior, 
41 nules NE. of Ujain. It stands in an open plain, 
1698 feet al>ove the sea. Fop. 30,0(K). 

A'jgfar-a'j^ar^ the dried sliced stem of a sea- 
weed, used In cookery under the name of Uengal 
or Japan isinj^dass. " It reseinhles gelatine, hut 
when iiia<le into jelly is less easily licpiefied hy 
heat, and is theroforo inueh employed in the 
cultivation of niieroseopie fvingi. See llACTliUlA, 
Germ Theory. 

A^ardll* K arl A dole, a Swedish hotanist, was 
horn .January 1785, studie<l at Lund, and in 
1812 hecame profe-isor of llotany there. lie suhse- 
fpicntly took onhus, and died a hishop in 
Ill several great works on the alg;e, ho laitl tlie 
foundations of our present knowledge of thes<; 
plants; and he wrote also on economics. His son, 
Jakor Georg, horn 1S1.‘1, heeame his successor in 
the chair at Lund ( IS."»4-1S7'J). and continued his 
labours on the alg:i‘ in a series oi important works. 

A$('aric and A^arioiis, See MT^sIlRoo^I. 

Aft^assiz, Jean Lons ItopoLriiE, one of the 
most eiuiiicrit naturalists of his time, was ]»orn at 
the village of MiUier. in the eanton cv.pjrLht ishh in r.s. 
of FrihiMirg, SAvit/(*rland, on the »>>- ». s. Liii'nu-..tt I 

28th day of May IS()7, At ton | 

years of age he was placed at a cidlege for hoys at \ 
lUeiine, \)rep;natovy. as was then understood, to 
entering upon a mercantile life; hut sfi marked | 
an ajititinle for th*' pursiiii of natural history was j 
manifesteil during liis eonrse here, that he was i 
pcrmitteil to (‘onlinne his studies at J.aus.inne ami | 
Zurich, aud afteruards at the universities of lleidel- j 
herg and IMuiiicli, graduatiii*.’ in nicdiidne. at the ' 
latter institution in I <s;i(l i 

Prior to his graduation, lie prepared a (h'snip- | 
tion of tlie F/s/irs of JlnizU (from specimens | 
gathered hy Spix, under the patronage of the ' 
king of Havana), wliioh elicited a warm encomiuni 
from (hivier, A\ith whom he was afterwards associ- 
ated on terms of intimacy. N<‘ar the close of 1S,‘U 
he 4 ‘epaircd to Pari^ to pursue his investigations at 
the Museum of Natural History, wlicre, n‘ceiving 
some jieeuniary assistance from llaron Humholdl, 
he was enahletl to remain until the autumn <4 1S,S2, 
when he aecei)tc'l a nrotessorshi]) at Ni-nchatid. In 
ISJS he eommencea tlie publication of his Ur- 
searchr.'i on thr Fossil Fishrs\ Avhich the following 
vearhronglit liiin from Lomlori the AVollaston ])ri/c. 
In 1S.'H lie visited Engl.nml tor th<* lirst time, wdiere 
he was warmly welcomed, ami in comm, need 

an examinatiim of the ghudal idienoiiicna of the 
Alps, his theory of which subsequently found 
exjiressioii in his PJtmks snr los (>hoicrs (1840). 
and in his Sifstime Glftvioirr (IS47). In 18.10 h(‘ 
published a Na^nnd Historic if the Frrsh irofrr 
Fishes of Cent ml Europe. 

In the summer of 1840 Agassiz established :\ 
station of ohseiwatinn on the Al])s ( where, with a 
corps of assistant.-, lie si>eiit each summer until 
1844), and in tlio folhnving autumn he tisitiMl tlie 
Scottish Highlands, tvitli gratifying results, f 
additional evidence in snpjiort of Ills glacial theory. 

In October 1846 Agassiz Avent to America, and 
delivered in Poston a course <.f lectin e.s On the 
Plan of the Crcaiion. Tlicse at om;e e.stahlislied 
his reputation as a jmpular hu-tiuvr. and dun’,. ^ 
the Avinters of 1847 and 181S ho locLin.l in the 
principal cities of the Grded Stale.;, everywhere, 
with success. In l8-»S ho '.as elected to the clmirof 
Natural Histoij in the J^aAvr('M‘'e Scientiiii Seliool 
at Harvard UniversiTv, and in tlie sniin;,'er of that 
year, in con p.ariy Avitli a class of students, maulc 
a scientiiic expedition to 'he northern shores of 
Lake Superior. At the invitation of Professor 
Superintendent, of tlie L'nited States €oa.st 
jr, he spent the A\intcr of IS.Vi 51 in an 

m . 


expedition to the Florida Reefs, his report upon 
Aviiich Avius afterwards published in the Memoirs 
of the Mn.senm of Comjiarativo Zoology. In 1861. 
in addition to his Avork at Cambridge, he accejitea 
a jirofessoi-ship at tlie Medical College of Charles- 
ton, Sontli Carolina, Avhore he spent the follow- 
ing Avi liter, ami in the spring delivered a course of 
lectures at Washington, before the Smithsonian 
Imstitution, of which he Avas soon appointcil a 
Hegent. In 1854 he Avas invited to a chair in 
tlie university of /iirieh, Switzerland, which he 
declined, and the hdloAving year, as.sistcd hy Jiis 
daughters, lie established at (\amhridge a young 
lailies’ school, which w as eoutimicd for eight yearn, 
until closeil in coiisequeiiee of the civil Avar. 
MeaiiAvhile, Agassiz had planned an important 
Avork, Contributions to the Natural History of the 
Fnitrd States, to he published in ten 4to Axds., of 
Avhich ho ]ive<l to issue only four. lie declined the 
cliaii of Pal.eontology in the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, in 1857, receiving soon after tlio 
Order *of the Legion of llononr from the French 
emperor. 

Hy the death of Mr Francis (\ Gray of Hoston, 
in rs.>S, a he<jncst of .^50,000 was received fm* the 
cstahli.sIiiiH'iit of a Museiini of Comparative Zoology 
at Haiward, to Avhicli the state of Mas.saclin.setls 
aihled a grant of SIOOJKX) in lands ; and the sum 
of Avas contrihulcd hy private imlividiial.s 

Agassiz giving all his collections, which repre- 
scntoil a ]H*cuniarv outlay of .‘<10,(KK). 

Three or four a ears of iiiccssanl though otherw ise 
uiievcnlfiil Avork in conncctioti with this museum 
so nmh'rmined liis healtli, that ho deiudiMl n]>on a 
tri]i to Hrazil ; hut his inlculions becoming knoAvn, 
funds were rais(*d, a cor])s of assistants Avas organ- 
ised, ami the ‘quiet trip’ at first contemphited 
Avas tran.sfornu'd into one of the most important 
seieiitilic expeditions of Agassiz's Avholo life. After 
all absence of sixteen months, he returned to the 
Cnitod Stati's, the account of his trip, as ]»rc]>ared 
by ids Avife, being published iimlcr the title, of 
Journey in, Ilmzif hy Hrofi's.sor ami Mm Louis 
Agassiz. In 1872 lie visited California, ami in the 
following year rciadved from Mr .lolin Anderson 
of New York, as a site for a suninuM' school 
of Natural History, the island of llmikese in 
Pmzzanrs Hay, on the Massachusetts coast, .iiid 
a money endowment of ;ii;56,(M)0. He lived to 
organise ami eonduct tills nni<(ue .sdiool hu one 
' season only, and died at his liome in (’am bridge, 
Ilecemhcr 14, 187.1. See f„oiiis Ayassi::: Jlis Life, 
\ (fufl Correspondenre, edited hy Klizaheth (.’ary 
j Agassiz (2 vi>l.<. 18,86). 

' ilis .son, Ai.E.XANDEif ]»orn at Nenoh.^ifcel, I7tli 
, Dcceniher IS, 1.7, herauu' connecteil with .he Harvard 
I .Mu.se .m in l.S,7f). He ama.s.sed a fortune in the 
I eopjier-udncs fd Lake Superior, ami returning to 
I the iiuiseuii: in 18’ri, l»ecame c.niaioi- on his father's 
d'‘;«tl' in 187.1, hnt retired in IKS5. He hi* s engaged 
; « \lensi\cly i’l «!.• ;■ ca dredging ; founded the 
' /.‘ logical siati* 1 i, Newjiort, Hhode Island; ami 
i Im ‘.riiten Avoiks on the e.m bryology of the star- 
j lislie>, the donmlers, and tlie ct eiiopliora, and 
mimenuis contrihntion.s to .scientitie journals in 
> arhms ilepartments of zoology. 

a niiiieral conipo.sed of layers of iinartz, 
generally of diJlererit \nirictie.s of colours, intimately 
joined together. h, usually occurs a,s rmiiidi^ 
nodules or \ eii^s in traj) rock. The layei-s are often 
concentric, and in the section .s(»nietime.s apiiear 
nearly circular. Tlie comixwitioii varies greatly, 
i>nt silica 'is ahyay.s jiredominant, usually Avith 
alumina ami oxide of iron. Chalcedony (q.v.) 
carnelian, amcthy.st, common rpiartz, jasper, opal, 
ami flint or^ciir as layers in agate, and are spoken or 
as kimls of agate. There arc also oloitdeil agatod^ 
star-a^gates, mos.s-agateH, I'cc., so called from theS 
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appearance. It takes a fine polish, and is much 
used for ornamental purposes. Many a^^ates are 
found in Scotland, and are sold under tlie name 
of Scotch *Pcbblcs. 

St, a noble Sicilian Lady of great 
lieauty, who rejected the love of the Prefect Quin- 
tilianus,^ and siifiered a cruel martyrdom in the 
persecution of ('hristiaiis under Decius (‘2ol). She 
holds a high rank among the saints of the Roman 
Catholic Clnirch; her festival falls February 5. 

A^lltll'OOlCS, Tyrant of Syracuse, was horn at 
Therma*, in Siculy, in 301 ii.c. As leader of the 
popiiLar party in Syracuse, ho was twice driven 
into exile, but uKiyuitely made himself autocrat 
()f Syracuse, after ab..«ussacrc of several thousands 
of citizens, 317 ii.(\ Having failed in an attempt 
to ex]»el the ( ‘arthaginians from Sicily, he i>asse<l 
over to Africa, and attacked them there. This 
war he cariacd on with success for four years, or 
until 307 H.(\, when ho suirered a serious defeat, 
and basely abandoning his troo])s to the enemy, 
escaj»ed safely into Sicily. There, by fraud and 
bloodshed, he soon recovere<l his former )>ower ; 
hut in ‘280 n.(\ one (d his favourites destroye«l 
him hy means of a poisoned toothpick. 

Atfa/vtS a genus of plants of remarkable ami 
beautiful a])|)earance, belonging to the Jiatural 
order Amaryllidejc (<j[.v. ). There are a number of 
fu>eci(‘s, all natives ot Me\i(‘o and (‘entnil America. 
They are ofien ]>opularly (tonbmuded with Aloes 
(q.v. ); ami Aiftnr (unn'lvidto is generally known 
by tin? name of American Ah>e. 'I'he agaves have 



American .\loe (Aw/r anu riratui). 


either no ])roper stem, or a very short one bearing 
at its summit a crowded head of large,, (U\<1 ' 
leaves, which are spiny at the margin. Fn>iu ihe, 
midst of these shoots u]> the straight, nprigiit .M-ape, 
24 to 3<i feet high, ami at tliP base oftcji I foot 
in diameter, along which small. a|»pressed, 

lanceolate bractejc, with a tcjrminal panicle, often 
bearing as many as 4()(K) flowers. In IVlexieo, these 
plants usually flower in the seventh am> eighth, 
soinetimes even fifth or sixth year, fliid m en in poo’ 
soils or exposed situations sehlom latei than the 
twelfth year, hut in onr hothouses md until tliey 
Iwive reached a very advanced age (4b 00 yeai>;; 
whence arises the gardenei’s’ fable of theif flowering 
only once in one hundred yeai-s. After flowi^riiig, 
the plant always dies down to the ground, hut new' 
plants aiise from lateral buds. The best km>wii 
species is Agamatmricumt^ which was tivst brought 
to Spain iii 1501, and being eiisily propagat^il by 


cuttings, is employed for fences in Italian Switzer- 
land, and has become naturalised in Naples, Sicily, 
(Irccce, and the north of Africa. Ry maceration of 
the leaves, w liicli are 5 to 7 feet long, are obtained 
coarse fibres, wdiich are used under the name of 
maguey, for the manufacture of thrcml, twdue, 
ropes, hammocks, Ae. This fibre is also knowm as 
Pita Flax. It is now' produced to some extent in 
the south of F2uropc. It is not very strong nor 
durabh‘, ami if exj)oscd to moisture it soon decays. 
TIui ancient Mexicans employed it for the prejiara- 
tion of a coarse kind of j>aj)er, ami tlie Indians use 
it for oakum. The halves, cut into slices, are used 
for feeding cattle. When the young llow er-hud han 
been cut out, the sap continues to flow' into the 
cavity for a considerable time. This is termed 
aguamicl, ami e()iiiaiiis a coiishlerable amount of 
sugar. It i.s eolleetetl daily, ami after raphl fer- 
mentation furuishes the national heverage called 
fHilque. This is milky, M>ur, ami ill-smelling, 
resemhliiig thin huttermilk, and strongly reealliiig 
the flavour of rotten eggs; yet even kuroj)eaii.s 
soon liml it agreeable and refreshing. In large 
quantities it produces a dull intoxication followed 
by heavy slee]>. 'Fluj strong spirit of the country 
(aguardintfr) is also dislillcji from it. Agare 
auieruaua^ Agare mc.cintna^ and other s]»ecies are 
extensively cultivated for these i)ur)M>r-cs. The 
roots of Agacc aaponaria aie used in Mexico for 
wa-hing, being a powerful thdergent. 

Ag:do« an ancient French town in the depart- 
ment of llcrault, sitnatcil about 3 miles Iroin the 
Me«literranean Sea, on the bdt l.ank of a iiavigal^lo 
siream, the month of which forms a harlHUir. It 
ha^ a brisk coast trade*, while it is also the entrepot 
f(U‘ the t rathe of the south and west of France. 
It stands on the lava from an extinct vjdcano, and 
is tlic ancient Agalfm. originally .a 
(Jre.ek colony Pop. ( ISSl ) 77‘2S. 

Ajjf4‘ is used sj)ccial1y to denote certain long 
nerhuls in the history of the human race or of 
Immau civdi'-arinn. The idea of a suc<‘essioi\ of 
ages ]»resentc<l its(*lf at a vci v early ]ienod to the 
(inrk mind 'I’he life of the race was likened to 
that of the individual — hence the infamy of the 
race might easily be imagined to be the most 
beautiful ami serem*. of all. Hesiod mentions 
li^ e ages- -the gohlen. sijuplj* and patriarchal; the 
silvt‘r, voluptuous and gc'dless ; tiie hrazen, war- 
like, wild, and violent: the heroic, an asjuraiiou 
towards the better; the iron, in whi<*h juslici*., 
piety, and faithfulm'ss hat? vanishiMl fnun the 
earth, the lime in which Hesiod faiicictl that he 
himself lived. Ovid imitat(‘s him, hut omits the 
IcToic age. Tin's iih*a, at first perlia)»s a mere 
j nftii! <-omj>ai ison, gratlually worked its way into 
prose. These ages w ere regarded as tlie «li visions of 
the great worhl-year, which would he comjdetcil 
when the stars and ]>lanets had performed a rcvolu- 
lion round the heavens, after w hich destiny would 
repeat itself in the same series of events. The 
gohlcn age w.ts said to be governeil by Saturn ; 
the .'ilver, by Jupiter; the brazen, b\ Neptune; 
and the iron, by Pluto. The geological ages or 
periods will be found disciissetl at HkoI.CUjIY ; 
while the stone, bronze, and iron ages which 
u'l'lii'eological research accepts, are treated at 
Aik’H.eoloov. The MhhUe Agea^ so calleil as in- 
tervening between classical aniiiiuily and modern 
times, have a sejiarate artich*. The Davk Agcfi, 
nearly eoiiieiding in time, refer to the perioil of 
iritelleetual darkness from the ilecline of classical 
learning, after the establishment of the barharians 
ill Eurtipe in the oth century, till the Heiiais- 
sance (q.v.) in the loth eeiitiiry. Motlern philo- 
sophical speculation has also attempteil to divide 
human history into definite ages or perwxls. 
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Fichte iiumhevs five, of which he conceives that 
we are in the tliini ; (q.v.) and Aiij'uste 

Comte reckon three (see rosirivlsM ). TJie woni 
Age is also very familiar in siicii })lirases as the 
Au^nistan A^^e, tlie Fii/abethan A;^e, the A^^e of 
Queen Anne, Ac. In the life of an in(li>idual, it 
is usual to s[)eak of four aj;e.^-- infancy, youth, 
mjinhoo»l, and ohl a^e ; thougli some nhysioh);j:ists 
(like JSliakesjieaie in ^l.v 7 //Xy; //) count seven 
—infancy, childhood, boyhood or ;j;irlhood, adoles- 
cence, manljood or womanhood, age, and old age. 
8ee Lom;i:vity. 

AjfC* The leg il divisions of hunjaii life, being 
sometimes arbitrary, and sometimes founded on 
nature, ditfer conshlerably in diU’ereiit countries. 
Ill England, tlie whohi period ])re\ious to twenty- 
one yisirs of age is usually spoken of as injunrif^ a 
term which has a totally dillerent sigiiilication in 
tho.se countries tliat ha\e followed tlie ci\il law. 
Ihit iiotw ithstanding this general <Uvision, wiiicli 
is common to both sexe>, the ages of male and 
female are ditVereiil for diiferetil |)urposes. Tims, 
a boy of fourteen, a girl of twel\e, may validly con- 
sent to marry. Infaney, gemually, is lor the 
protection of ci\il rights; ami by a statute of 1S74 
it is declared that all contra(*ts made by an infant, 
exce})t those for neces‘'aries, are absolutely void. 
In tlie Probate Court, an infunl above the age of 
.seven is called a minor, and i> allowed to elmose a 
guardian for himself, but no infant can make a 
valid will. In criminal law, a child under seven 
years is incapable of felony, atid up to the age of 
fourteen there is a pn'suinptioii against the exist- 
miec of a criminal miml and intention ; but infants 
between fourteen and twenl\-»aie are fully respoi^- 
silde for erimiiial acts. 

lly the law of Scotland, again, life is divideil into 
three periixls — [{, miiiorlfii, and mnjijritjf. 
The lirst extends i>om birtli to tin; age ot legal 
puberty, which is fourteen in niah‘s ami twelve 
in feniales, at whi«’h ages tliey may lY ^peetively 
marry; the secoml emhraces tli(‘ period horn the 
teiynination of piinilarity till the attainment of 
majority, which lalves place at tlie age of twmitv- 
one in liotli sexes ; and the tlurd includes the whole 
of a£ter-lif<‘. 4’he term .Minorii v, liowtwer, is often 
apjilied to tlievsliole periiMl anterior to majority, 
and is thus equivalent to iiifaiuty or nonage in 
England. Infancy in Scotland can scarcely be said 
to jM sses> a techni(!al mejuiiiig; but when used at 
all, it is always in tlie smi.'^e of tin? liomaii 
to indicate; the jierhxl from birth till y<‘ars of 

•Age, during which a* child, nni»;.-'S iu very unusual 
circumstances, is intrusted to the care of the 
mother. The oliice of fK/or// corresjionds iu dura- 
tion to ]mi)ihiiity, that of rnniinni to minority 
(sec TtfToll, Gc.vhdian ). The civil cajiacity and 
ro.spon.sibility of minors in Scotland aio more exteii 
sive than, and totally ditroreiiL in juincijile froni 
those of infants in England. As regards children 
uinler seven, the same (loctrim* of ci iminal re,sponsi- 
bility prevails as in Englaml ; but iu the ctise i*f 
pupils oetw Cl *11 seven and tourtiien, tlie Scot,tisli lav , 
although ill deliiied, iiu lino to greater severity in 

lincijde. Tlie Ibitish laws the .siilqcct are 
obviously nnreasoiialile, and ;ire not foiiii<le<l on 
any physh, logical basis. As regards ca]»:i/*ity bir 
giving evidence in court, tin imlges Ji.ive been b it 
to proceeil on grounds of <•< nimoii s^ iisc, emi mi 
senous injustice is duim. In Vraui'c, th*‘ mso dage- 
able age is eightem; in ; i tkv and (iuccn i’ i-n.iale.-, 
an arrangement uion. rea^or.dile than tmil wiii« li 
W'e have b<3rrovved b-om t)ie Uomau:-, and whi« h, 
liovv^ever suitable it ma> nave been lo the cliniate tit 
Jtalv,coiil<lnever have !» .jj five from irnrorivt'ijiciices 
in t ins country". T w ent\ -one is generally tlie age at 
ivliicit men are eligible for public oflices ; and at 
this age they may o'ect, and be elected members of 


parliament. Ihit a man must be twenty-four before 
lie can be admitted to priests’ orders in tlic English 
Gliurcli, and thirty before he can be a bi.slioj). 

Ill the Pnited States, full age i.s the day preced- 
ing the twenty-lirst anniversary of a jierson’s birth. 
All persoiLs Under siw eii years of age are iiicatiable 
of crime ; and betw een the ages of .sev'en ainl four- 
teen the legal presumption is they are not capable 
of crime, but lliis a.ssiimptioii may be rebutted by 
strong and clear jiroof of a mischievous discretion 
or knowledge of the wrong. The presumptions of 
innocence cease at the age of fourteen, at which 
time males may choose their own guardian, and at 
eiglilcen may mi list in the army. Females are 
supposed to arrive at discretion at twelve years of 
age, and may consent to marriage, and at fourteen 
clioosii their own guanlian. In some of the slates 
they beetuiio of full jige at eighteen. A male may 
vote at twenty-one, he elected a rejireseiitative to 
eoiigios at twenty live, and a senator of the 
fuited States at thirty. 

The legal disabilitii’s attaching to the dilVerent 
stages of minority, or, to sjieak more correctly, 
the |>rivileges wliieb the law confers on minors for 
iImmi- ]>rotection, will be tnjated of under the 
diirerent subjects to which they relate (see CoN- 
.SKNT, CONTK.VCT, CiaMK, (JiAUIU.VN, IM'ANT, 
MAiaaAia: ). 'I’lie problem of i.> oiie of the 

most interesting in medical jurisprudence. The | 
most reliable c\ ideiK'e allorded bv (be skeleton is 1 
that coiiuocted with the teeth, the skull, alid the ! 
general cbaraclt'r of tlie bony attaeliments. | 

the chief (own of (lie French department 
of Lot-ct-riaronm‘, is situated in a fertile region on 
the riglit l)arik of the ( Jaroifiie, S4 miles SE. of 
Bordeaux. The town is old and gloomy in a]»pear‘ 
ance ; it carries on an ai’tivc trade in woollen and 
linen fahries, leather, coloured j)a]»er, colours, cord- 
age, ami sailcloth ; and is an imj»ortant railway 
centre. Here .Josepli Sealig«*r v\as horn. lt*has 
often h(*en ex]>oscd to tlie miseries of war at the 
liands of (Joths. Huns, English, ami H iigiion(its. 
Pop. (ISSI) 18,743. 

AjU^t^llf is one w lio is antlioriscd or delegated to 
transiet business for anolhiT (who in Ibis relation 
is calb*d bis prineijial or eonstitmuit) in whose 
lilic.e lie conics, and who is hound hy his acts in 
the business to wliich tlie agency extends. In 
lioiiian law, tliis was the gratuitous contract of 
mandate, bnt the modern factor almost invarialily 
works for hire. Em-u where gratuitous, the man- 
datary is of eoui->e bound to ace,ount for bis intro- 
missions, and entitled to do what is neecssarv for 
executing bis instrucii,,ns, and to re-imbursenient 
of his advanci's and reliid of Ids imgagemiuits. The 
a])poiiitment of a mercantile agent may either bo 
tfCHfnd, wiiicli is the eommon ease of an agmit for 
a foreign nierehant, (lie agmiL being generally 
liable for all oni •»' given on account of bis prin- 
cipal, because i e inquobable that credit wifi Ih^ 
gi' < T* to a forei,.,ii(‘r ; or .sya r/o/, vvliich is coniinod 
to , 1 . particular lim; of business. The most coniinoii 
kiims <4 sjiecial agent are brokers, stockbrokers, 
sbij) - brokers, insurance - brokers, sii|*orcargoeftj,^ 

. hi] '--busbamis, juocnrators to draw or accept bills^, 
wlj.i liaeers, traveJliirs or riders, bank-agents, aad 
hi.w -.lyenls. in all these i-ases the powers and 
liabilities of an agent are faiily well fixed hy 
nunaintilc custom and nmlerstandiiig, or in hoI 1)6 
cases bv a written authority wbieh is exhibited. . 

llrrd parties dealing with an ageiit are not con- 
'•enied wftli pnusiial rcstriidions ]»hieed ujion hib 
autltoriiy. The agent bound to carry out wiHi 
<*arc ilie instruct ions given. He i.s not liable fOr , 
tlio solvency of mstomers, unlejss lie fian accepted 
a dd crcihrc comnds^ion. He must obtain (he eoti- 
sent#of his iiriiicipul to bis dealings on iu 3 
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account in the ImHiness of the a*jfoncy. Hiw reniit- 
tance« sliould ho thronj^li a hank of renutatioii, 
and if he pays into liis own account he is liable for 
the amount. If tlie principal is not named when 
the contract is ma<le, the a<^ent is personally hound 
as well as the juiucipal ; hut if the principal is 
named, or otherwise knowii, prhua fade the a^j^ciit 
urnlertakes no liability to the customer. In the 
former case, of course, the customer may insist on 
a settlement' of his s(‘j)arate account with the 
a^ent. The customer may, and does frequently, 
elect to deal only with the princijial after he is 
discovered, and in such eases the a.^ent no lon^^er 
remains liahle, I’rincipals are ;r<*nerally liable h>r 
the fraud and misrep. \sentation of an a^umt com- 
mitted in the line of the business. Factors have 
power to sell and pled<(e ^'oods for advari<‘e, hut 
no ;reneral j)owor to borrow on the cnMlit of the 
princii)al, or to .i^rant any ohli^^ation outside the 
ordinary course of business, fn l)i[»lomacy it is 
essential to distin^^uish between those a;^eiits, such 
as amhas'<}L«hus,>S:c. who have the ri}i:ht of eml»assy, 
includin;^ inviolability of jierson and house, and 
a«^ents sent merely to nep^otiate a loan, or to mark 
a houudarv. 

In the ("^nited States an a^^^ency may he created 
hy deed, in writing not by ilecil, or by verh;il dele- 
f;ation of authority. It may he implied from the 
relation ami acts of tlu‘ parli(‘s and the nature of 
the i‘ini»lovment, without any c\jtp.‘ss ajtpointimmt. 
Wlien tlie a,ut lioi it y exti'nds to all acts connected 
with a particular luisincss, it is called (jeun'id ; hut 
when eoiiliiied to a sin^de act, it is called sprri,d. 
The agency may termiiiatt' l»y revocation of the 
]>ow<‘r contciHMl. A person cariJuU act as a^er't in 
a transaction wlicrcin he lias an adverse interest or 
empinymeiii . 'I'lie <l(‘a t h of cit licr principal or a.<i:ent 
teniiinales ilio auen<‘y. Fur the <futic.s uf consular 
a^eiit, see ( 'oNsi i.. 

and The employer of a law* 

aj^eiit is entitleil to ]»resume tliat lie is -possessed of 
competi'lit )»rofession,ii knowledjie, amt the a^eut 
is consequently responsible t<i his < lient fo' the 
conse<|inmces of want of naisonahh* care and skill, 
or i^ross i; 4 noranta; in the <‘onduet of the business 
intrusted to him. as in not «Iuly ne^^otiating a hi!i, 
using a wrciig stanqn taking an informal secuiii\. 
He does m»t guara,nt('e that Ids ad\iee shall he 
correct. Kmu v by a client to Ids agent is void, 
unless sniiseqiieiitly <*oiiliniied hy the elient. The 
f'i ft falls, therefore," if the elient" <iies without - on- 
lirndng it. No one is entithMl t<» su]>po.s<* that a 
law agent has a general authority to hind his 
<dient, but he is <*ntitl(‘d toeonduei, ami i»rohahly 
even to oompromise, a litigation. »Scc ISuLiciToii, 
\Vhitku r»> TiiK Si(;nkt. 

Aicesila'lis^ king of Sparta (;if)7-.%0 n.r.), was 
eJevated to the tlirone chielly liy the exertions of 
Lysander. Jfc was one of the most brilliant ^ 
soldiers of antic] uity. Jleing called upon hy the i 
lonians to assist them against Avtaxerxes, he com- 
menced a splendid campaign in Asia ; hut w.as 
compelled by the ( \>riuthiaii war, in which several 
of the Grecian states Averc allied against Sjuiria, to 
leave Ids eoncpiest over the incomplete, 

and return to Greece. At (kuxmoa (."194 n.r.), he 
gained a victory over the allietl forces, aiol in ;>78 
the war Avas concInde<l hy a treaty of mnice in 
favour of Sparta. Aiterwards, in tVie Theban wai 
though hard ]n*esHed by IVdopidas ami Kpaminoii- 
das, and defeated at Man tinea (ilO’i), he braA-ly 
a^d ably defended his eountry. He fought a cum- 
P«'dgn in Egypt, and returning, he died in his 
Hlth year. 

. Aj^^lomeratcs or Volcanic Acjclomkeatk, 

a rock made up of a confused mass of angular 
^nd subangiilar blocks of all sizes. Tlie blocks 


may consist ex(‘lusively of igneous rocks, or of 
sedimentary ro<*ks, or of both, .set in a more or less 
meagre matrix of finer-grained detritus of the same 
materials. The rock is of volcanic origin, and i.s 
frequently found in Scotland tilling up vertical 
holes or pijie.s Avldch seem to liave been tlie throats 
or necks ot ancient volcanoes. 

Laii$iriin^e. Sec Phit.olooy. 

AjU^lirim. a hill in Gahvay, Ireland, 30 miles 
SW. of Athlone. Here, on l*2th July 1()91, (dnkcll 
dcfeat<‘<l the French and Irish adherents of .lame.s 
II. under St Knth. 

A^^illCOiirG AziNroruT, a small vill.nge 
in the centre of the French ilc-partment of Pas-de- 
("alais, celebrated for a bloody battle hetAveen the 
English ami Frencli, October 2.^, I41o. The in- 
ternal dislraetions of France under the imbecile 
Charles VI. liad encouragtMl F.ngland to attempt 
to make good her ancient claims. Henry V. of 
England lia<i landed at Harllcur, had taken that 
fortress, ami was marching to (.'alais, in onler to 
go into Avinter-rpiarters, Hut a h'rench army, 
va>tlv su]>crior in iiuml»cr, interee])ted the English 
inarch to Oal.ais, near the Aillage of Aginconrt. 
The inva<ling army, weakem?d in numbers and 
sutlering from A\'ant of ])rovi>i<ins, Avas still 14,00tJ 
I stnuig; the French, under tin? Constable D'Alhret, 

1 nninheuHl r)0,(M)0 or more. The battle lasted throe 
! lioii’s, and was a .‘dgnal victory for the English, due 
nuiinly to the arcliers. As many .as 10,00o French- 
men are Nai<l to liav(‘ fallen, among Avhom Averc the 
Gon.Nt.ahle, three dukes, ,aml ninety l»aions. Five 
princes, .among them the Oukes of ( Irle.ans .and 
I r.ourhon, were tak(‘n ini ^oneis. The English lost 
I J()(>0 killed. 

I A'jgiOt an Italian NNord, is used, generally in 
: connection Avitli contincmnl evcii.’tnges, to denote 
: the diirerem>e hetwcni the re.al am! the nominal 
I \alue of money, or hetwaaai coin {uid pa]>cr money ; 

■ also tlie variations from lixe<l ]){\vs or rates "of 
j exchange. It soim^times also concspouds very 
mairly to the English word ‘j)remium.’ f^eo 
Ex(’i‘iaN(;k. 

Aiiis. the name of several kings of S]>arta, of 
Avhoiii the most noted Avas Agis I\\ He <\ame to 
! the throne in 241 n. c. , Aviien the .state of Sn.arta 
liad fallen into a niiiums eimdition through long- 
eontiuued war. The liclc's of the state Avere- 
j in the hamls of a few ]H‘i.sons, Avliile a great 
j majority of the ja'ople were in extreme imli- 
! gem-e. Agis, therchnv, in ai'conlance with the 
i ohl hiAVs of the stale, proposed tin increase of the 
I numher of idtizeiis h_\ the atlmission of a certain 
: numher of Helots and aliens, to he followed liy the 
I rcdi.s(rihutimi of landed est.'ites hy tottery. Hut 
! insuperable dillienltios Avero throAvn in the Avay ; 

' the peo]>le were j»ersii;ided Hi.it his sehcmcs were 
inimical to the Avclfare of the state ; and .;\gi.s was 
l»ut to death hy strangulation (241 JJ.r. ). 

Ajycna'no. till ISTO a small lake .3 miles >vest of 
Naples, about tiO feet in do])th, ami without visible 
outV't. As it caused malaria, it has been drained. 
The suiToumling country is volcanic ami monntain- 
0118 , On the right lies the (imfta drl Caiic (q.v. ), 
anil on the left are found the sulphurous vajioiir- 
haths of (rcnnafio, 

AjSUlltlf'C (Eat. Agnates, in the laAV 

hotliof Ell gland anil Scotland, are pei-sons relate»l 
through the father, as eognatos are ])ersoTis relateil 
through the mother. In the Komun laAv, both of 
these terms liad a someAvhat ditferent signification. 
Agnates, hv that system, Avene persons relateil 
through males only, whilst cognates Avero all those 
ill Avhoso connection, though on the fatla r s side, 
one or more female links intervened. Thus, a 
brother’s son Avas his uiiele’s agnate, because the 
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propinquity was wholly hy males ; a sister s son 
was his connate, because a female was intorj>c)se<l 
in tliat relationshi]). With us the intervention of 
females is immaterial, provided the connection be 
on the male, or paternal, side of the house. The 
cause of our having thus chau'jfed the ineanin*' of 
teiTUs manifestly borrowed from the Tloinan law, 
seems to be that in Korne the distinction between 
agnates and cognates was founded on an institu- 
tion which has not been adopted in the Homan 
sense by any modern nation that, namely, of the 
I*a/na pofrs^f/s (q.v. ). Homan agnati are defined 
hy Hugo to be «U those Avho either wore actually 
under the same prtii rftuniUas, or would have been 
so had he ))een alive : .and thus it was that, .as no 
one could belong to two difierent families at the 
same time, the agn.ation to the original family was 
destroyed, and a new .agnation cre.ated, not only by 
marriage, hut by Adoption ((].v. ). IMie found, atioii 
of cognation, again, w.as a legal marriage. All 
who could trace up their origin to the s.ame m.ar- 
ri.age were rorpifiti : and thus the term 
generally speaking, C(»mprehemhMl otj/ufftfs. I hit 
though an agnatus was thus almost .always a 
cogn.atus, a cognatiis was an agnatus only when 
his rehationship hy blood was traceable through 
males. .Justinian abolished laitiri^ly the <listinction 
between agnates and cognates. fn the rniteil 
States, the word atpmir obsolete, the distinction 
between the niah* and bmiale. lines of docent not 


of agnosticism employ two methods of argumen- 
tation in support of their position— viz. tho seep- 
tical and the critical. In their re.asomng against 
.spiritualism, they are careful to guard themselves 
against the charge of ]iositivc Atheism ( q. v. ) on 
the one h.and, and of philosophical Materialism 
(q. V. ) on the other. They frankly admit that 
tliere is more than matter .and force in the uni- 
verse. Tlie ])heiiomena of consciousness .and nient.al 
.activity cannot, they grant, he put in the s.ame 
c.ategoiy with tlie properties of matter. With the 
former, "tliey admit, physical science cannot deal. 
‘The pa.ss.age,* says Vrofessor Tyndall, ‘from the 
jihysics of the hrain to the corresjionding facts of 
<*on.sciousnc.ss is nnthiiikahlc.’ Coiiscioiisiiess, they 
assert, is a function of the brain, as motion is a 
function of the muscles. As to hoir the stimula- 
tion of a sensory m*r\ c gives rise to consciousness, 
or the stinnihition of a motor nerve to muscular 
contraction, they avow blank ignorance. Perhaps^ 
they say, consciousness inheres in a snhstance other 
than material ; .and perhaps the series of eonseious 
staLt‘s, .at ]>resont assiudated with man's material 
organism, ina>i continue to exist a]»art from it : hut 
thc'^c things tlu‘y do not profess to know. As 
regards the exisletu'e of a (bxl, they s.ay th.at, h.av- 
j ing regard to the universality of tin* law of c.ans- 
ation, they cannot refuse to admit an ctc‘rn,al 
f'xistcnce, and that, in view of the doirtrim* of the 
coiiserviition of (‘uergy, they must al.so grant the 


being recognised. See Si < (’KssroN, ( ir Aum.w. 

S'J’, according to legend, was a beautiful 
Rom.au ('hristian in the time of Jliocleti.an, who, 
having in her thirteenth year ri'fused the heathen 
son of the prjetor, w.as exposed in a juiblic buithel. 
The miraculous growth ot her hair, the l.»liuding of 
the jinetor's son, hi.s re.sl(»ration to sight, a.nd the 
refusal of tins tljuues to touch her — all could not 
save her from the executioner's swonl. Her festival 
falls on Jaiiuarv *21, and lier symbol is a lamb. 
See Hatjjl M. 


A|2^liesU M-UMA (iAETAXV, a woman reniark.able 
for her varied attainments, was born at Milan in 
1718. In her ninth year she could convers(^ in 
Latin, and soon acquired a mastery of («reek, 
Hebrew, FreiiLli, S]>aiiisli, and (Jerman. Her 
father invited partio.s of learned men to his hon.so, 
w'ith whom, in spite of her retiring <lisposii ion, 
M.aria <ii.‘puted on jihilosojihical inurits. Of her 
discourses on these oec.asions, her father ]mhlishe<l 
specimens, called Propasitioncs Phihts tphic.fv v i7‘>S). 
After lier twentieth ye.ar, she ilevored herself to 
the study of mathem.atics, wrote .an unpub- 
lished treatise on Conic Sections, and jmblisheti her 
histituzioni Amditichc (174S). The J.'itter wa.s a 
work of permanent value, and was translated into 
Fnmch ami English. Mdien her father was dis- 
abled by infirmity, she took his ])lace as profes>‘»r 
of .Mathematics in the university of Hologna, by 
the .apj)ointment of INipe Henedict XIV. After h«*i 
father’s death in 17o2, she m.a<le tlicoloiry her study, 
and ultimately entered a convent at Nlilan, wlicjo 
in 1799 she died at the good old age of SI, 

Tndi.an god of lire. Sei*. India ( Religions), 

A^llo'lK^f a town of South Italy, 22 miles NW. 
of (.'ampol)as.so. It is noted for its copper utuI 
steel manufactures. Pop. 6 Pi). 


, Agnosticism# a word intrfabiee<I into the 
Engbsli langmage by Piofes..o» Huxley, in IHdil 
Ihc term w.as suggested to jiiin J>.v the ut»crip- 
A a HostO Then (‘To ,an Unkrowii (bid), 
whuh tiic ajwirdle I’aul saw on an Atlienian 
.tn.tr, .<x*or.led in .^ct--, xvii. 23. It ecn- 
fb.it man does 7 fot know .my- 
or hun.V^’’'^ «pini! a,l c\istences, whether divine 
or about a future life. The advocates 


possilHlitj/ of an eternal energy. I*’nithei'i if the 
' existence of material phenomena in the form of 
; consciousm‘ss is admitted, an et<‘rn.al series of 
such jihenomena niu.Ht he regarded a< pttssihlc, 
'Flms, an «'ternal existence possessed of eonsciou.s- 
. ness and energy mag he the First 1 ’aiiso (d all thiiig.s. 
Agnosticism, liowevt*!*, leavi's it an open question 
w’liot her energy is eternal a parte ante : and as to 
j eoiis<donsne.ss it maintains that then* is no ])ositive 
i evidenee that the first rans(* ]»ossesso> it at all. 

! Tdie only tiling (‘ertain, .aci-ordingly, is that an 
1 eternal exi«.tence of some sort must b(* postulated. 

! Though their belief in the uniiersalily of the Jaw' 

: of causation shuts them in to thi.s ]>ositive con- 
; elusion, .at the same time agno.stics an* car(*ful to 
! state that cau.sation c;innot lie jiroved hy any 
amount of experience — tlms following Hume and 
Kant, wdio t.anght that our only knowledgn i.s of 
phenomen.a or sequence.s. ‘ 'J'he only meaning/ 
says Professor Huxl(*y, ‘of the law of cans.ation in 
the ]>hy.mcal w'orld, is that it genendisc.s univer.sal 
exjierience of the f>rder of the world ; ami if experi- 
ence shows [ and lie says it docs ] a similar order to 
obtain among statc.s of . ons(*iou.'%ne>s, the law of 
ean.sation will propmOy express that order’ ( i.ifc of 
// //;//*', pp, ‘ I'niversal ('xpci icm*e ’ of the 

‘ordrr’of phenomen.a is, according to this state- 
nH*nt, .all that is meant by tho law of cans.ation. 
Why phenomemi fall into this order, the agnostic 
doe^ not proff'ss to know'. 'Pliis Iwung so, it follows 
tliat, as it P (»uly in consciousness we ajiprehend 
j iienomcn.a, a^. iiosticism leaves it problematical 
w.iethe.r an exienial world exists at all. Perhaps 
the lde.alisni of Herkoloy (q.v.) i.s the soundest 
pliilo-sophy. Or, linking human con.se iousness to a 
pos'.ibhi etenial .series of conscious states, it ?nay 
he tliat the Pantheism of Sjunoza (q.v.) is the most 
satisfactory solution of tlie mystery of existence. 
Owing to the reverence of .agmostics for the law' 
of L.au.s.ation, tlu'y repudiate tlie a.scription to man 
I of free-will, a-s ordinarily understood. A^noaticism 
' may be regarfleil as Positivism .vifcJiout its dogma- 
tism. POSITIVI.SM, Sl'ENCKK. 

AjirnilH Dei ( Lat., * Lamb of God *), one of the 
title.s of ^3irist (John, i. 29); also the name ^ven 
to a prayer used in the Konian Catholic service d/ 
Mass : ‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sinfi 
of l^e world, have mercy uim>ii us, ’ la the mui* 
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reference it is the sixth or last section of the Mass. 
The <►£ a lamh bearing a crosw, stamped 

upon a disc of wax, silver, or gold, is also stylerl an 
Agnns Dei. Such medals have been consecratcil 
by the popes, in certain years of their ])ontilicate, 
since the 14th century, for distribution among the 
faithful at Easter, am^ were worn as amulets. The 
lamb l)earing the banner of the cross is used fre- 
quently as a symbol of Christ, in stained glass, in 
sculpture, aiifl even on inn-signs. 

Line (Co*., ‘without angle’) is the 
line of no magnetic variation ; Jin irregular line 
passing through the magneth; poles of the earth, 
"^orig which the magnetic needle points directly 
rth or south. See ^ IAGXF.tlsm. 


along which 
nor 

Agf'orai^ the public s(juar(j and market-place of 
an ancient Creek f 


of the ilomans. 


: town, corres])onding to the /'or f/m 
III most of the cithjs it was tin* 


scene of public meetings for social or political pur- 
poses. The name was also aj)plie<l to 
tbe g(‘iicral assemblies of the peojile in 
the t*.ar]y (ireek states, usually con- 
voked by the king- or by some distin- 
guished chieftain, as by .\chilles before 
Troy. 

A^oillt-^ MaUIF UF FlAVUiXY, 

(’oMTi-xsK I)’, a French author known 
umler tin? liti-rary psi?udonym of ‘ Daniel 
St(*rn,’ was born at Frankfort, HNt 
Decembm- 1S05, and educated al a c«)n- 
vent in I’aris. Sbe married the (\»mt(‘ 
d’Agoult ill 1M*27, but left him and 
formed a connection with fdsxt. To 
him she bore three daughters, th(> 
eldest of whom married Fmih ( Mlivier ; 
the second, tdiy de ( 'liariiacc ; and tin* 
third, lirst Hans von lliilow, and afti'i- 
wiiifls Jiichard 'NVagner. Amongst 
‘Daniel SternV ’ works are the half- 
autobiographic romance AV7d/o, f.rffrrs' 

Jii'/ufh/irfTffto J/osfoirr rfr hi lU'rol ution 
dr and jl/r.v Soorru/rs, IS'Ui 

Her Kaquissrs morahs (lS4b) is admit- 
tedly her b<*st work. Slie died in Furis, 
bill Alarch lS7t). 


Agrsu ‘‘i* in the North -we.stern Provinces . 
of India, situated on the right hank of the 
Jumna, 139 miles 8E. of Delhi by rail, and 841 
NW. of Calcjitta. Thei ancient walls of the city 
emhraced an area of about 11 square miles, of 
which about one-half is now occujiieil. The 
houses are for the most part built of red saml- 
stone, ami, on the whole, Agra is the liamlsomest 
city in Upper lruli;i. Some of the public build- 
ings, monuments of the house of Timur, are on 
a scale of striking magnificence. Among these 
are the fortress built by Akhar, within tlie walls 
of which are the palace and amlienee-hall of Shah 
Jelian, tlie Mnti ATasjid or Pearl Mosque, so 
(tailed for its sur])as.sing architectural lieauty, and 
the Jama Masjid or (Hreat Aloscjue. Still move 
celebrated is the Taj Mahal, situated without the 
city, about a mile to tlie east of tbe fort. This 
extraordinary and beautiful mausobnim was built 
by the Emperor Sbah delian for himself and his 



Asouti { I injonti). a 
small South American rodent allied to 
the guinea-pig. The colour of it.s coarse 
hair varies from brown to yellow ; the form is eom- 
paot ; the legs are slemler and j»ig-like, with tliree 
tAies on the liind feet ; the (*ars small and rounded : 
the tail rudinientarv. The agouti lives in the 
forests of (iuiana, llrazil, and Peru, and makes 
its home at tin* foot of trees. It is active and 



Agouti {iHiniJfivoi'ta (ujouti), 

fl^ile in its habits, and wanders in search of foed 
into the plains, where it often does mucl^ damnge 
fo .sugar plantations and the like. It is said o he 
tamable, and seem.s to live somewhat isolatoil. 
harthor south, tliia form is repvcftetiteil by Azava’s 
agouti [D, azimvh and in the north, by a smaller 
lorm, tlie acuuchy (D. acottchy). 


The Taj Mahal. 

Fri'iu a ph'>t'>grai»ii hv l-:ith 

favourile wife, who dieil in and 20, (XX) men 

were emphActl incessantly on ii for twenty-two 
years. Th*' comiilexity and ^acr of the gi'ueral 
ilesign, ami the elaborate perfection of tlu‘ work- 
manship, are alike romarkaiile. The main features 
of the building an* tlie mausoleum in tlie centre, 
on a raised jilatform, surmounted hv a beauti- 
tul dome, with smaller domes at each corner, 
aji<l four graceful minarets (133 feet bigU). The 
j rim’ipal ]»arts of the building are const niclcd 
of white marble; ami tlie mosaic uork of tlie in- 
terior is singularly rich and beautiful. Of Hritish 
etlilice.s in ainl near the city, the ])rincipal are 
the Oovernmeiit House, tJio Government (/ollege, 
three mi.s.si()nary colleges, the Eiiglisli church, 
and the barracks. 'The climate at Agra, during 
the hot and lainy seasons (April to September), 
;s very injurious to Europeans ; hut the average 
liealtU of the I'ity is equal to that of any other 
station iiv the North-western Provinces, Agra is 
fortilieil and has a garrison ; tiiere is a military 
station in the neighl)ouih»Mnl <.l the city. The 
principal articles of trmle are cotton, tobacco, salt, 
grain, and sugar. Tliere are manufactures of 
shoes, pipe stems, and gold laee, and of inlaid 
mosaic work, for which Agra is famous. It is a 
very imjiortant railway centre, and has many 
claims to lie regartleil as tlie commercial capital 
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of the North-Avost. P<>p. (1881) l()0,20,'l, of whom 
44, (KX) are iMoluimine<lans. 

This city is held in "rent veneration hy the 
Hindus, as the scene of the incarnation of Vishnu 
umler the name of Parasu Kama, ft Hi*st rose to 
imnortance in iho hc^^innin;^ of the Kith century, 
and till IGoS was the capital <)f the Mo^nl sove- 
reigns. Tn Miat year Aiirung/ehe removed to T>elhi ; 
henceforlli Agra decline^l. It was taken in 1784 
hy Sindhia, and surrendered in 1803 to Lord Lake. 
From 183r> till 1802, Agra was the seat of govern- 
ment for the North-west Provinces. During the 
mutiny tlie Eii opeans had, in June 1857, to 
ahandou ilie city and retire to the Fort or Kesi- 
dency. fleroic sallies were occasionally made; and 
Agra was ndiexcd early in Ocloher hy the rajad 
and hrilliant march of Lolonel (-Ireathed.— The 
‘ distrii.t ’ of Agra is for the most part v(‘rv level, 
and is delicient in water, though the soil is rich. 
The population in 1881 was 074, Got), of whom about 
100, (HK) were M'iha.uiiuedans, Furo])eans, the 

rest Hindus. -4’he ‘<livishuL of Agra cmhraces six 
districts, with an area of 10, 151 sii. m., and pop. 
(1881) 4,8:11,00 1. 

A^lfraill (Croatian, capital of the 

Austrian ]>rovince <'f (hoatia and Slavonia, lies at 
the foot of a richly woode(i range <if mountains, 
about two miles from the Save, and I 12 mih‘s 
NF. of Fiume hy rail. Ft is divided into three 
]>arts - the upper town, huilt upon two eminences ; 
the lower town ; and t)>o episcopal town, 'fhe 
cathedral, dating partly from the lltli century, 
is OTIC <)f the linest (Jothic huildiugs in Austria. 
Ninety ])er cent. o\ the ihliahnanfs are (’r<»at<, who 
carry on a trmh? in wine, wood, ami corn, and 
manufacture tol»acco, leather, ami linen. Keja'atcd 
shocks of eartlwniakn in Novemher ISSO dcstrove<l 
most of (he imol: * Imildings, and overt lirew 2(M) 
houses. Agrain possesses a university founded in 
1871, with 40 lecturers ami 400 students, ami a 
public library. lN)p. (1880) 28,:100. 

• ii^irrariail Laws, the land laws of the ancient 
Itoiuans. With the name of agrarian laws used 
to he lassociated the idea of interference with 
private l^ro]»ery^ in laud, or an equal division 
of it. Tliis notion (jf the aginiiaii laws of tlm 
Uomans was not only the })opular one, hut was 
rcc<*iv'ed hy ino»t scliolars, 'rhe French Conven- 
tion, in 170.3, j)assc«l a law ]iiini>hing witli death 
any one who should i)roj)osc an agrarian law. 
understaudiug hy the term an equal <livi.'>ion of 
the soil among alUdtizens. Now, it would have 
hcHui strange if the Itomans, with whom ]»rivaie 
pr(>])0rty was so sacre<l, could ever have been 
hruught to sanction any measure of the kiml. Ti, 
was tlie Cernian .scholars, J revue, Savigny, and 
especially Niehuhr, who lirst ( \plaim.*d the true 
nature and eharaeter of the Komau agrarian huvs. 
Tliese laws had no reference to private lamis held 
in ahsoliite property, hut to jmhlie or state lauds. 

Like other early communities, -.ucient Jvome 
liad ta largo m/cr or [»uhlic domain, j h 

conespondc<I to the folklaml of early EnglisJi 
history. As the Komaii dominion extended hy tlie 
conquest of tlie surroumlirig peoples, the public 
domain increased hy the appropriation to the .«tatc 
of considerahlc portions of iheir ti'r’ it j 'y. 'I he 
laws relating to the di-;p.): ition of this jmhlic 
domain are a imi'^t inq'.ntant feature of Uoinaii 
history, and are. (■.died agia ian laws. Tustend 
of being an interfcrtmcc the rights of private 
property in land, these, la", s were for the most j'art 
an :u-sertion Fiy the state, of its right to dispose of 
tlie public, lands for th. public good. 

Tbe state was, bowever, often obliged to iiKerfere 
with such occU]iif’r.s of ihe puhlii! lands, and resume 
itfi rights. The vmy idea of a citizen, in jiucient 


times, inyolved that of a lamlholder, tind A\hen 
new citizens were to be ailiiiitted, tliey had each to 
receive their iiortioii out of the unallotted imhlic 
domain. Ihit it was ehielly the powerful noble 
or ])atrician families who enjoyed the use of 
the state lands ; and in spite of the destitution 
of the landless eommoii.'*, tliese continued to assert 
their right of occupation, and oven of permanent 
possession. Agrarian laws are associated witli 
the earliest history of the city, hut were the 
occasion of lieroest conllict after the establishment 
of the republic, when the government of Koine 
passed into the hands of the leading nobles. Jn 
view of tlio distress of the common.s, the eon.siil, 
S]>nriiis Cassius, j)roj)oso<l (480 Ji.r. ) an agrarian 
law for a <li\isioii of a certain ])ro] portion of tlie 
puhJie land, and for (‘iiforcing tljo regular pay- 
ment of the rent or titlie from tbe occupiers of 
the remaimler. I'lie aristocracy, Imwover, defeated 
the pnqiosal. 

The most important agrarian law was that pro- 
posed by I lie ti ibiine, Fai-inins Stolo, and I'an ied, 
after a struggle of ehnen ye.'iis, in ,307 b.r. It.s 
pro\isinns wmo as hdlows : ‘Every Koman citizen 
shall be entitled to oceiqiy any portion of the 
unallotted state land not; I'xcceiling oGO /K<irra 
(see ActiK), and to fei'd on tlie public pasture- 
Jaml any number of cattle not exceeding KH) bead 
of laig»', or 500 bea«l of small, paying in l»otli 
cases the UsuaJ rates to the pnidiij tri'a.sinv. 
Whatever portions of the jaihlie land beyond 500 
jugera are at present occupied hy imlividnals, shall 
)>e taken from tliem, and tli.sl rilmted among the 
]M)orer citizens as ahs<»lute pro]»erty, and at the 
rate of .seven jugera api<‘ce. Occnpii'is of jmhlic 
land shall also he ImmumI to omjdoy a certain numher 
of freemen as lahourers. ’ 

This law produced for a time very salutary 
elleets. lint la*fore (he yts'ir 1.3.3 It.r. , when 
'ri)>erius (Iracchus was elected tiilmne, tin* Licin- 
i.an l;iw had been suHered to fall into aheyaiue. 
Numerous military colonies had been fimmled in 
the compiered districts; hut tlicne still remained 
large tenitorie.s, the property of tlie state, wbieli, 
instead of lieing divide<l .among the jioonn* menihors 
of the state, were occiqded ]»\ wcaltliy or powerful 
citizens, many of whom thus eam»j to hold thou- 
sands of juger.'i. The aceiimiilatifni of Intifundla 
or large estates worked hy slave labour, threatened 
altogether to destroy the free farmers, who had 
fonm*d the backbone of ihe slate. Cnder these 
eireiimstanees, it ^\as felt hy m.'inv statesmen 
that reform was m‘(essary in the jnildic interest. 
Accordingly, Tiberius (o.'icchus laid the Ijoldness 
to propose an agrar’ in law to the eths t tliat 
every father of a himily might occupN 500 jugera of 
tlie .aatc land for himself, ;ind 250 jugera .'idditional 
for each of liis sons ; hut that, in every eas(‘ whore 
this amount wn , exceeded, tlic ."late should iHisume 
tlie .MHplu-, l iving the tenant a price for the 
buildings, c. ' > ' icli lie had been at the expense 

cf Meeting on (he lands thus lost to him. The 
i ,t'»vere<l lands were tlieii to ho distrihiiteil among 
the }*oor citizens; a clau.^e being inserted in the 
hill to prevent the.se eitizcii.s from selling the lamis 
th js allotted to them. 

TUeie was nothing essentially unreasonable in 
this ju'ojiosal, wliie.h Avas, in private at least, 
approved of hy some of tlic ino.st aistingiiished men 
ol the time. The energy of Gracchus carried the 
measure, in sjiite of the ojqmsition of the aris- 
tocratic party, whose vcrigean's*, however, could 
only lie jiiiti.stied Avilh the a.ss}tssiniilion of Gracchus 
and hns brother ;sec GK.vuciirs ). 'J’he attempts to 
carry ort the ‘Scmy»ronian law,’ as it was called, 
were attended with great ditlicul ties, and although 
not formally repe.'iled, it eoiiriiniod to tie evoilM' 
anjj rendered inojierative. Various agrarian laws 
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were siil>Mcquently panned, in a spirit directly 
opi)()scd to tfie Licmian and Seriipronian laws. 

licHides the .agrarian laws already incntioned, 
there wore othei-s of a more partial and local 
nature, for the estahlishinent of colonies in ]»ar- 
tituilar ron(pierc<l districts : these naturally met 
with less oj)i»osition. Totally difrcreiit from the 
above were those violent ai»^>ropriations of territory 
made hy the victorious military lemlers, in the 
later tilings df the rejuihlic, in imler to reward 
their sohliers. In these the private rights of the 
jirevious occupants were often disre; 4 ar<led. 'Fhe 
af^rarian laws are only the Uoman form of rej^ula- 
tions and enactments re;j;ardin;,^ land, which are to 
he found in the hh '.iry of every country. For 
modern land laws, see f.AM). 

A$i:rFcolsu ('N.Krs Ji i.n s, a Koman of the 
imperial times, distinj^iished not less liy his •^reat 
ahilitics a.s a stat(*snian an<l a sohlier tlian h> the 
hcaiity of his ^uivate character, was horn at Forum 
Julii (now Krejus in l*rovence), A.D. Havin;^ 
served wit li distim-t ion in Frit ain, Asia, and Aqni- 
(ania, ami ;.(one throji^^h tlie round of ci\ il olIi(M‘s, 
lie was in 77 A.l>. elected consul, and in tin* follow- 
injjf year jn-oceeded as jjfovernor to Hiitain -the 
•scene of Ids military and civil adminisirati<m 
durin*^ the next seven years. lie was tin* lirst 
Koman ;jrem‘ral who eirei'tually snl»dued tin* island, 
a/id the only mie who <lisplayed as tnucli ; 4 ^enius 
and success in traiidn;^^ tin* iidiahitants to the 
ameniti(*s of civilisation as in hieakin,!.: their rude 
force in war. In his last cam]iai;.:n (S(i a.!>. ), hi* 
tlecisive victory over the Fah‘d<>nian> under (Jal 
^aens, in the hattie of the (iranipiaiis (tj.v, ), 
estjildisln‘d the Koman dominion in Kritaiu t<* 
.sofiie divtance- north of the F(»rtli, After this 
cam]»aii^n. Ids tleet eircuntmn i^ated the coast, for 
the first time <lisco\ ei in;^^ Kritaiu to he an island. 
Amon^^ the woihs (‘x«MMit(‘d hy A^oicola. during hi> 
administration, was a chain of forts het wcam tin* 
('),\deand Forth. The news of A;j:rirola's success(‘s 
intiamcd the jealoUs\ of Domitian, and in 87 a.d. 
he wa.s reealled. d’lieficefortli in* lived in p tirc- 
ment ; and when lln* vacant proconsnlsUips of .Asia 
and Africa lay within his clioicc, he, priidontly 
devlined pi'omoliim. 'Pin* jealoU''y of the eni]K»ror. 
liow<*\er, is >nppos(‘d to have liastc*ned his deatli 
(h'l A.D.). His Life hy his son-in-law 'Pacitus has 
always heen l■ei,^•M■<led as one of the ehoict*.st 
specimens of biography in litcratiirc, 

A|U^rU*ola^ .Iouann (ori^dnally Schidlter or 
Sehnchh*!’, '‘alhd also Ma;^dstcr IslelnU'^ from his 
hirthulaco ). horn 14h‘2, was om* of tlie most /.ealous 
foumlers of I’rotestantism. Haviiio: stmlied at 
AVittenher;; and L(*illzi^^ In* was .sent in hy 

Lnlli(‘r to Frankfort, to institute the Froteslant 
worship tln‘ro. After ld•^ return, he preacln'<l in 
his native toAvn «d Fisl»*hen until ap])ointed to a 
chair at WiUenhero, W'hi('h. liowever, he had to 
lesioji f(,|. o])position to Luther and Melanchihor 
in the .Lueat Antinomian controversy. H<‘ rdireu 
to Kerlin, where he heeame court prea<*lier to Ih'* 
eh'ctor, ami liere he died in irdUh He took an 
ijctive part in the draAviu;^ up of the Au.L|shiii 7 t 
lufcriin- (q.v. ). He wroti? many theological hooks, i 
hut lii.s collection of (icrrmiii proverbs with their I 
explanations (tirst published in Lonv (Jerman in I 
15*28, in lli{i;h (iermaii in 1520) has assured him ! 
a permanent ]»lace in (ierman literary history. 
See Kaworau, Johaym Afjnrold (1881 ). 

KrDOLrilDS, the forenio.st .sc indar of 
the ‘New Learning’ in (iermany, was horn (144d) 
near (Jroningen, in Friesland. His rea" name. 
Koelof Huyamann ( ‘ hushandnuin ’ ), he Latiniscil 
into Auricula; and from his native place lie was 
also called Frisuis, or liudolf of (ironin;(<*n. Froiii 
t^ironiiigen he pab^sed to J.ouN'ain, then to Paris, 
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and thence to Italy, where, during the years 
1473-80, he attended tlie lectures of tlie most cele- 
hraied men of his a;.,u*, and wliere he entered 
into a close friendship with Dal her;', afterwards 
Bishop of Worms. On his return home, he 
endeavoured, in eoiinoction witli several of Jiis 
former eo-dis<*ijdes and friends, to promote a 
taste for literature and eloquence. Several 
cities of Holland vainly strove w’ith each other 
to obtain his jneseiice ; hut not even the bril- 
liant overtures made to him by the Phnperor 
Maximilian, to wdiose court ho liad repaire<l in 
conmtctioTi with alVairs of t he town of Oronin^en, 
conhl induce him to renounce his independenee. 
At leii^xth yiehlin^^ (J4S.S) to the solicitations of 
Dalher**-, lie estahlishe«l himself in the Palatinate, 
where lie sojonrnc<l alternately at Ilcidclher^^ ami 
Worms, dividinj^ his time between jnivatc, studies 
and public h*ctures, and t'li joying bi^h popularity. 
He di.^tin^iiislu*!! himself also as a musician and 
painter, \\ith Dalber^^ he revisited Italy (1484), 
and sliortly after his n*tiirn die<I at Heidelhorg, 
28th October 1185. Alost of his works were 
t*»dlectt*d l>y Alanl of Amsterdam (2 vols. (’oloj^no, 
lo.'lO). See Treslin^^'s i t Mirita It. AtjrkoUf'. 

((iron. 1830). 

Auririiltiiral lloldiiijLSs Art, 18S3, >rivo> the 
a.iiri cultural tc'iiant in S(‘otlaiid a riyht on (jiiit tin;^^ 
his hohlin;; to obtain i>eciiniarv (‘ompi'iisatioii from 
his lamllord for tin* value to the incomi]i;.j len;i,nt 
of such um*xliausied improvements, most jxeiieraliy 
made by ti'Jiants, as lionin;:. manuring, Ac. The 
com]u*nsation do(*s not inchulc wliat is due to 
the inherent ea]»ahilities of tlie soil. A^ r<*^eird.s 
such hi.irhly ]>ermfincnt iui]»rovements as buildings, 
roads, Ae. no comp(*nsariojj is due unless the 
landlord's con.sent to llieir construction lias lieen 
oiUained ; and in the cast* of drainap*, tin* tenant 
must ^dve notiee to tlie landloi-d, so lliat tin* 
latter may liave tlie ojqMutunity of ext‘cuiin{^ the 
drainn^^e liinisc*lf. 'Plie ]>arties cannot contrai't 
themselves out of thi> act, hut a s]>eeili(' ajj^rce- 
ment for wliat seems fair ami reasonable coiy- 
pi’iisation is aeee]tled as fn]tillin;.i the tmiant's 
ri^dit under tin* statntt*. Fiom tliis compensa- 
tion must he di'dueteil slims due to tin* lamllord 
for hreaeli of tlie lease and for deterioration of 
the lamb and account must also he taken of tliat 
portion of the ero)»s sold oil’ the farm diiriii;^^ tin* Iasi 
two years, which shouhl ]>roperl\ liava* l)ecn con- 
sumed for manure. Notice of the iiitenlioii to 
claim must he ;^ivcn four montlis before tlie end 
of tin* lease. Tlie oom]»ensat i«fli i- ascertained h\ 
statutory arbitration, which lias pi(»vt*d an ex- 
tremely costly business for ImuIi parties, snhj«*et to 
an apjieal on eerlnin ^^f'neral ]*oints to the sheriiP. 
Althoiij^di a tenant may he removed for failure 
to jtay six months' arn‘ars of rent, lie tloc- not lose 
his ri^^ht to compensati»m. Tlie ai*t also providc.s 
that in a^uicullural leas(*s of more than tlirt?!* \ ears’ 

• luration, one or other iiarty must ^ive a notice of 
termination, not less Ilian one year and not more 
than two >eais before the natural ex]nrv : otlier- 
wiso the lease ^mes on from year to year. The «ict 
also ^dves tlie tenant tlie imnortaiit ri*::ht of he- 
qiie’ilhin^ his least* hy will. 4 ht* tenant is entitled 
to n*inovt* sueh lixturt‘s as houses ami en^dnos, hut 
he must ^ive a mouth's notice tt» the liimlhwtl, who 
may then buy. 

Aiij^ririiUiiral liabourrr, Ste Lvaoi RKn, 

(lANtJS. 

A^rkllUlHHN originally the lilla^-e of the 
"rouml, is now ajiplicd in a wider sense to the 
pr;e*ti<*al scientiPic business of the farm in all its 
details of tillami, crops, stock, lahmir, Au . The 
term ‘ practical -scienti lie ’ implies the application 
of the laws ami principles of the exact sciences and 
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of ciciontili(^ reasoning'- to (lie practice of tlie art 
of fi'^oiciilture. Some such term is necessary to 
uproot tlu5 mistaken meanings associatcil with 
either of tlic words inutdintl or svientific when used 
separately. Practical skill, to be really succ(\ssful, 
must he giiidt'd by science, wliich is sinijdy the 
experience of many, concisely arranged and sys- 
tematised. 'Phe cH'dit of s<‘ience has snlVered in the 
t)ast by numerous and conspicuous failures of men 
})Osst‘ssed of a Miiattcring of knowledge, but dt^sti- 
tute of that necessary pers»mal actpiaintance with 
the actual details ot work which is neces.sary to 
<*ommand success. The jdeasuiH^s of a cunintry life, 
and the handsome incomes tliat were gained by not 
a few sncci‘ssful farmers in times of agricultural 
j)rosperity, led many to agricultural pursuits wbo 
weng from want of sutiicieiit training, «jni((5 unable 
to eop(^ with the many and extitunely intrieate 
ju'obbuus which arise naturally ami inexitably, but 
which assume the form <»f insurmountable, dilli- 
oiilties ill the ])ath of the uninitiated. True 
science was neveu' at fault. It was the spurious and 
partial knowledge mistaken for it by tne pr.'U'tical 
agricultural woild. Ilad^^cienct* been taken up by 
men reared in the business of farming, it would 
long ag<» baye become the substantial and mwer- 
failing ahl winch it ought to be in (beat 
Britain, ami wbi<*]\ it actually is in many foreign 
countries. Brili‘']i farmers .arc imt, bowc\t*r, 
enlircly witboiil .■^t-ienci , though it is usually 
on a mueb narrower basis th.an it ought to be. 
There is alwa.v s in a fa,niiing family an amount oi 
useful inf(»rmation bande«l down from father to 
son, which pnor*^ of nimh pr.u’tii’al value, hotli 
in gener;il rcspoi ts ami ('specially in the matter of 
local circninstanci's. TIui science wliieli it would 
he well for tin* British fannoi' to poss(*ss is an 
aggregation of th;- more yaluable of those famiiy 
exi)t‘rienc(‘s, expljiined and amplitied by the light 
shed on them by the study ot the various alli(‘d 
sciences --sci(Mic(‘s which have assmmjd imne d(‘li- 
nite foi ni.s tlian we c.an yet claim for the science of 
t^griciillnre. 

Agriculture is one of the oldest of human arts, 
dating from long before, tin* daw n of bislor\. Phe 
savage who li.t-s on tin' roots ajid fruits lie tinds 
ready to his hand stands lower in the scale tlian 
tlie Imnlsman liiing l>y tlie cliasc. 'Plic licrdsman 
lea ling a nomadic life belongs to a higher stage of 
human cultnn'; Imt cis ilisatiou in any full sense, 
only Ix^gins amongst men Aviih s(*ttled !iabita- 
tions, who till tlie soil for their sustimance. 'Pin; 
inhahitants of the* lake-dwellings of Switzerlcud 
are the* oldest agriculturists and sto(‘k keepers 
kuoNcn to ns. Amongst their r(*lics we liml tin* 
bou(‘s of cows, ]ngs, sliec]), and go.ats, as well as of 
w ild .'luimals ; c»»ru-crusliers were in use in e\cry 
ihvelling. Wlu'at, harley, millet, find llax soom 
to h.'iie been cultivated ]»y thesj; old-world folk-', 
and apples and nuts were stored uji hy theju (-ee 
CrLTlV'ATKI) Plants). Tim Aryan (ij. *-) })eoj»le.', 
are believed to deriii^ their name from ;i 'oKi 
akin to the Jaitiiw/zv/zc, ‘to plough,’ .iiid to ... \e 
thus been distinguished from tlie nomadic, mm- 
agriciiltural races. Jhit old as is tin* history of 
agriculture, its methods and iiuj dements, there 
are still plenty of fribes wim neple'r plani nor 
sow. Land is still ch*{i)(.*d hkI ieitibseu for a I’lde 
tillfige by the finciem .md destrm'tivi* ini‘tln»d of 
burning down aU Mie i rbage gtowing on it; .and 
tbe most iirimit.Nc digging --tieks find .sharpened 
stakes fire still ua‘d in . ome regions h>r turning 
over tin* oil, in tlie ceatury tbfit lifts perfected the 
sti'am-plovigh. 

Kigypi nml Ikibyh ma w (we amongst the gref t 
a^riv ultural commninti“s of the arieimit world, and 
leading prim doles of figrieultvire were ze^alouHly 
yrtustised by the Konmns. Tk** IIom;ins int*o<lnce'd 


their methods into the eountries conquered hy 
them ; and after the long deidine caused by tJie 
barbarifin irruiitioiis, the Saracens in Siiain gave 
a groat imjmlse. to systematic agriculture in 
Phirope. The monastic ('ommuniiies scattered over 
(’hristifin eountries did not a little to fostm* agri- 
culture on the broad bimls iluit belonged to them. 
Kvery civilisetl country b.as, of course, developed 
its agricAiltunil meihotls more or less directly in 
fitmoniance with its clinuitic and other conditions. 
Ill this work the agricnlture of the various couii- 
tri(‘s<»f the w’orld will be discnssi'd in the scveifil 
artich's on tlio.se conntrii's. The jiresent artich3 
dffils nifiinly w ith figricultun* in the United King- 
dom, p;ist find ]ircsont ; illnstnites the gradinil 
(h‘\(‘lopment of Jhitish agriculture, and the remark- 
alile recent dimline in its prosperity; find gives 
information .as U) figri cultural societies, agricultural 
e«lucatioii, and .agriciiltnr;il statistics. At the end 
fire notes un till' figric.ullurc of the United States, 
Uamida, find Australasifi. 'Phe statistics show to 
wlijit fin (‘iionmms .and exceptional extent (beat 
I’rit.aiii is dejxmderit on other kand.s for her agricul- 
tural snppli(‘s — gi.ain, d.iiry produce, mo.at *oii tlie 
Uiiit(‘d St.ites, ('.iMfiila, A nstifibisifi, India, Bnssia, 
Hungary, find oth(*r count ri(‘s. It may Ik* jiremisi'd 
that l''r.an(‘e, (b'liiiany, Deni.niik, Itollfind, find 
Belgium .are well advanced in agricnlture ; Itiily 
vari«‘.s in cfirion-, <listri(*ls ; Austria ami Bnssi.a 
are h;iekw;ird, but i»rodneiiv(* : and India expoils 
wheat to us. Uhinese agricnll nre is reniarkable 
for tlu^ care witli wliieh nifinnrt* is pri'seiaa'd and 
economically fi]))>li(*d to tin* best ailvfinlage. 

'J'hougli < b(‘fii Britfiin is the* grofitcst nifiiiuffictur- 
ing and merc.intih* nation in the world, figricnltiire 
is neverthele.ss her most important industry. Agri- 
eulturi* hfis protiti'd gia'atly by the increasing w(*altli 
llowing in from otln*r sourci's. lmprov(*n.ieiit in agri- 
cult nri* was coiisiderabh? as far liack as the Kith 
century: since th(*n, vast strides of fidvam*ement 
iia\e <piit<* leN'olntioriised ancient systi'ins. Bed 
clover find turnips weri* inirodm-ed as li(*ld -crops in 
the middle of the ITtlt eeiiturv, find were extensively 
cnltivfil(*d by llu* beginning of the 1st It century. 
In Norhdk, the four-eonrse shift (see Ko'rATloN) 
Wiis ])retty w id(*ly adt>pted. 'Plie Incn'fised snpjily 
of w int(‘r food brought about ft marked change in 
the trofilnn'nt of f.i.rm stock : in (*(mse«jm*ne(*, the 
(|iuiliiy iiujirovcd, (*;irly nuilurity beetime possible, 
find i1m‘ numbers increaM*d. A regnltir supply of 
Ix'cf and imitKm could tlnni be had fill the year 
rouml. 'Phe hi*fiv\ soils of the liOiidon el.av.s, un- 
suitfihle for tnrnij) growing, w'(‘n* mostly laid out 
in rich old pfa-iturrs devo'ed to dtiiiying'. 'J’he high 
price of corn c(>iis(*!jnt ill on the inere;ise of popula- 
lio:.. find the restrictions im]>osed on importation of 
toisl by duly elnirgi's, enconrtigi'd tlie br<*;ikiiig ii]» 
of those tiaslnre> jnr (hi* growrii of wh(‘fit, l»arley, 
:«.od clover. Vftc'r thorough (irfiinag**, mfingold 
w.is ;p-ov. I'j o. (Ik . sc and otlier strong soils, situ- 
ated ii! nve ti model, ite rainfall find plentiful 
’’ibght. 'lot -iHNi of hare fallow' was thus 
iii.jcli lesst'iied, find a gr(‘al increase of winter 
ioml for cattle proe.ureil. Much clay-land has 
<bi'ing reci'iil yefirs of unromniieraiive graiii-cvop 
c; Itivatioii gone hack to p.asturc, .aml this, as in 
old(*i. limes, is now devoted to dairying, notably 
in tlie \icinitv of London and r>tlier J.argo cities, 
where the milk-tnide hfi.s enormously increased, 
and continm^s to develo}» with the growing deniamL 
Ikikewell, in the latter half of the 18tb century, 
imjnoved many of tlie leading breeds of siieep and 
earth, 4»y selecting and breeding from the l>08t 
sp'-eimejis properly m.'itod. His name is now 
soecially .associated writli the Leicester breed of 
sdiecp. The brotle is (’oiling followed him (one 
died in 1S‘20, and the otlier in 1S3()), and cavrvitt^ 
or^ his system, improvoil the shorthorn breed by 
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sel(‘f*tin^»’ the Iw'st strains of the old J>nrh;uii ■ 
cattle. Booth and Hates still further specialis«*d I 
the tAvo ^nef'it shortlioin families which now hear 
tlioir names, and which retain certain well-marked 
characters of fonn and (‘oiistitiition contracted 
under tlndr treatment. 'J'he sides hranche.s of the 
two pansnt stems are now H»o many to enume- 
rate. The inin;,din^ of the two strains of blood 
has not always met with nniforni success. The | 
<liscovery of tin'- value of concentrated or artificial 
manures (sec MAxrnES), brou;^ht about marvel- 
lous alterations in Jigrieultiiral pim'tico. Hones, j 
very rou^^hly bndveii, were used with market j j 
success in various d is vie ts in 1S‘2.>. About bS40-l, | 
Heruviau ;;uano and rt^ .solve<l bones eame into use, , 
})artieularly in the ;^rowth <>f lurnij>s ; and these ^ 
manures were s])eedily followe«l by the intro ; 
dnetion of «lissf>lvtMl eo|»rolit(‘s and other mineral ! 
]>bos]>hates, ainl, witlnn n'cenl limes, of nitrate of 
soda and sulpliate of jiminonia. 

Knifli.s}i agriculture has ^one throu<xb very varie<l 
experiences of prosjierily and de])n‘ssion. .After 
tln^ He]>eal of the('«)rn Laws in ISKi, its pros])e<*ts ' 
were most ;^lonmy, Im1 it rose, a/^aiii witli tln‘ ^ 
ri'vivnl and furtlier dt‘velo)iment of trade, whieli ' 
was stimulated in an un])rccedente<l manner In ; 
Mic Nast imoease in the application of steam in ; 
improN-iujjf and hasHudn;^ the means of transit by ' 
sea and land. 

Another jyotciit inlluence was the use of im- | 
prov(‘d machinery, whieli facilitated farm-woik 
and lessmied tin* outlay for labour. Hmuarkablc 
in;^enuity and entcMpiise ha\e heiui manifested by 
a;.;ricnh ural en;;ineejin^^ linns dnrimj llm ]»ast 
twenty ;\eais. Maiiv machims and appliances 
alto;;etlici- new' ha\<‘ la'eii jdae^'d in tlic farmer's 
hands, while those he formerly po.-;sesse<l hav<‘ 
undej;Xom‘ ;:reat iinpros (unent all t(.‘ndin;i to in- 
erea^'C their ellieien<*y ami lessen their <‘ost. 'flie 
application of .sieam power to farm work has not 
«(Uite ieali*'ed the e.xpccied henelils. Deep pIon;:h' 
iii;,^ has been to a, 1 ir;^'e extent ahaiidolied, lait 
steain-j»ower is still employed with advantae • in 
di^^yiin;.?, stin In;.^, ami harrow in;; t he oround. W ith 
the increasin;; ]uospeiit\ t»f the nidustrial classes, 
prices <tf f«i iM-|a<tdm‘c kisc a]»ac<-, ami in tlu' ycai- 
iSTtl 7.'k Hntisli auriculVire attained to an unpre 
<M‘deat«*<i po.nl of putsj.orit y. rnfortnnately this 

ilourisliin;; state *>f matleis was not huj” lived. 
(Jiadually tlie lido of jnospmity receded, and the 
<lisa.slronsl\ wet ami sunless ycai' of 1 S7U eom}»]e;.Ml 
the wreck ot manv an imlusirions fanner. Since 
then the tei'diuicy lias been continually <lownwards, 
ami even a el there is hut faint indication of im- 
|»roveinent. \ suee<*ssion <»f bad a ears, w ith an 
e\c(*.ss of rain and a delieicMiey of sunshine, ha\e 
curtailed tlie ]uodnec »d' eid]»s, and lessened the 
store of butility in the st>il. 'rhi’ou;.;h increased 
forei;;ii comp(*tilioii and diminished pureha.sino 
]>ow(‘r amo^l;;^:T tin; industrial (‘lasses, the jui’C of 
w'he«‘it f(;ll hetw'(‘eii bSSO and bSSti from dds. to o(K 
per (piarter, l»arl(‘y from 40s. to 2'ts., ainl i»a(s and 
dtlnu' jirodiieds almost as mneli in jiroiioi t iou. l*or 
a time beef and inntton inaintaiiie(I tlnir vahn; 

oudt'rfully, but at last tliey also gave way. 
Hetween ISS4 and 1SS7 beef lias fallen from SOs. to 
f)d.s. jKu- cw’t., and (he dc<*reasc in mutton has l»ccn 
almost as ;;roat. 'I'liis enormous <IecJiiie in prices - 
!■< pr(‘seutin^^ from Til to fo per aero for wheat, and | 
l^>*(>m £0 to .i*S upon a two-ycar-old hullock has 
<h‘alt a terrible bloxv u]h>u Uritish fanning. Tbou- 
^^atnls of fanners, fonmwly in comfortable eireum- 
"^taneeH, have been utterly ruined, and foi time 
jM‘ing a large extent of i>oor, stilV, ami slubbern 
land lias been throw n out of cultivathm ; wdiile 
a still larger area is being binned at a lo.ss to 
‘’^‘t'Hpiers, and littb; or no benelit to the owner. 

iluM, of course, cannot long continue, and as kuuvs 


fall out or tenanis succnmh, farms eitlicr revert to 
the projuietors' liaiids or an* Jet at greatly reduced 
rents. Tlie denression ha.s fallen most heavily ujioii 
strong clay lamis, and in some; jiarts of Kngland land 
of this kind brings in hardly enough to pay the 
tithe, not to sp(jak of any rent to the iiroprietor ; 
conscMjiiently it lies untenant(*d and um*ared for. 
Tt is ini])ossihle to accurately forcslnulow' the im- 
mediat*; future of Hritisli agriculture, hut it seems 
more than ]irohahle that, at anyrate for a con- 
si«lerahlc. time t<i c(uiu‘, fanning will In* eoiidn(*ted 
with l(;ss ea]utal than formerly, and altogether at 
.an (Nisier pace*, with a lower hw cl of juices. 

Srnffish .agiieulture was far behind in the; 17th 
century, hut ac(|uired a inar\ellous iinjietus 
through tlie I'nioii in 1707. 4'he ojuuiing u]> of ji 
market for h(‘r surjdiis slieej) ami eatth‘ gav(' (Uicour- 
ageimuit to th(*ir iuer(‘ase ami iinproveim‘nt. The; 
developimuit of railroads has since jdaced Seotl.aiid 
within reach of the j>o]>nlous eonsuming e(‘utres, 
and (‘iie‘tmrag(‘d the ;;rowth of aj.;rieultuve in all 
hranclu's. Smith of Deauston, uhout IS.*!."), advo- 
cat(‘d det‘j> jdoughing and tin; revival ami wide 
extension of thorough I )r.ainage ( <). v. ). Drainage, 
wlnui eani(*d out on a ])ro)i»‘r system, h.as he*eii 
iiniversjilly ad\ antageous to both Kngland and S(M»t- 
land : hut deeji jiloiighing n\> of tin* stiUmuI has had 
U> ;;ive; wav to stining without bringing it to the 
surface. 

The gre.atcr portion of S«*otlaml is in j)astnrc, 
owing to its oh‘\ at cd jiosilion and to tin* climate 
ill the.M* jiarts being niisiiiiahlc to cro}» cultivation, 
'riie monntain tracts aie; inijuoved by surfacc- 
drainagi*, .and an* mostly ihwoital to tin* rcaiing 
of l>l.‘ick-f.*i(‘cd ( Scotch ) .and ( lieviot slic('p. 'J'ln‘se, 
tin* llordcr I.cieesit*) s, .iml cross»‘s of this and other 
Aarictit's of L(dc(‘sie'r with the mountain sheeji, 
eomiiose the imik of tin- Seotcdi tioeks. 

The system pnwailing in Seth land, of h?tting 
laml 0.1 lea'isc tor nineteen or tAV(*Mty-om' years, 
l»vgiNing sceniitA’ .ami iml<‘j>emlcin*e to oeenjuers, 
was :i fiuitliil means of rai'-ing tlie standard 
(d* Scottish agrienltur** to the high state (»f jie^- 
feetioii which it attained, laa^-e^ were all very 
wadi when, in spite of tcmjioraiy deJ^res^i(^ns 
sometimes extemling o\er a numhev of \a*ars, tin* 
temh-nev of tin* tinn's was steadily imdiiiiiig to a 
liiglier level of juiics. 4'he svsteni has i*ntirel\ 
broken down A\ it h tin* (‘ontinned fall of prices, the 
la'sult of ,a e«>mhinalion »»f altered circumstances 
which .seem to have t»)o with* a basis to admit of 
sjieetlv imju'ov i'im‘iit. l’n>min^*nt aimmgst these 
: are tin* di*|ueciatit)n in tin* vahn* of gohl, eoni- 
I petition in our maikels of fort'ign agricultural 
I product*, tin* small proliis to eiiijdoyers resulting 
j lioiu our national lra«l«*s ;\ml mamifaetnres, associ- 
1 alcd witli a s(*ries of h.ail scastms. Tin* advt‘nt 
' of iinjirosjienais limes was ftdloAvetl by agitiitioii 
amoijg f.armers for alteiations in ( he I.'Iavs alh'cting 
kind ; and hyj)otln*e in S<*nil;ind, ;iml tiistress in 
Kngland, aacic lightly alM>lisln*d in ;i niaiUii'r c.ileu 
lated not to smhh'niy ntlrct t*\isting in (eicsts. A 
royal eommis.sioM on agriculture w;is ;ij)])ointed in 
, 1879, ainl after earetul imjuiry and doliheralion, 
reported on the agricultural position. ;iml the host 
i nn*aiis of imjiroving it. In ISSO, tin* (I round 
I (k*mn* v\et aa.'Is jiassed, ami t(*ii;inls ;u*<juirt*d .in 
iiialieiiahie and joint right with proprietors to 
destroy hares ami rabbits iimler certain it*stric- 
tions, with the r(*sult that hares jive now ahm>st 
extinct U\ many vlislriets, though rabbits (*ontiiiue, 
t*.s|>eeiall\ in dry sea.soiis and on light soils, to do 
ap|>vecial)le damagi*. 

The Agricultural Ibddiugs .Vets ((j.v.l soiiglit to 
give compensation to tanners lor iiuju'o' cinents 
carried ont at tlieir own expense, riicy liaA'c in)t 
proved at all satisfactory, through the great practi- 
cal (UtticnUics of ajijdving the conditions lahl down 
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— more especially as to the com 2 )(‘iisathm for uii- 
exhaustrvl manures. Many farmers’ cluhs have 
lixe<l scales of values, hut eoiulitions dilVer so enor- 
mously that even the hest juiudical referees vary 
widely in their derisions. No legislation can ever 
equitably settle the relations hetween ownei-s and 
oeeuj)iers. Its true function is to place both 
classes on an eciual footin;^ with re^^ard to freedom 
of action, ami allow the common (jconomic laws to 
mould their agreements. 'I'lie etlbrts on behalf <»f 
farmers liave not pieserved very many from bank- 
ruptcy, and much of the laml of the country is 
falling" ba(‘k u]>on the owners’ liands. Tins is nn)re 
especiiilly tlie case with the larger farms where 
more <»r less of the workin*^: capital was borrowe<l. 
’I’he <*lass of araMe farms which has suirered least 
is tliat of moderate-si/ed hohlin‘»s of from SO to 
‘200 acres, where a system of mixed husl)aiidrv 
is the ^^eneral ]>ractice. ( Irain-^rowers w<‘r(‘ the 
I’lrst to sulVer, as biad' and mutton lon^’ remaine<l at 
a hi,*;h rate, thou^^h they have at last come down 
quite below remuiierat ivt; prices. 

In Irt hnal the want of mining; and manufactures 
has driven too lar‘i:e a shan* of the p<q>ulation to 
agriculture. The excess in the numbers <»f the 
smaller farming; class has also fostered the <lilli- 
culty and em oiiia.Lte«l the nmltiplicati«»n of small 
hoMin;.,^s. Since the failure of the ]»otato croj) in 
IHIo, the population has ;L;ojie down from seven tc) 
five millions. It is si ill too numerous for the 
country, (‘oiisidcniiie the inqioverishcd condition of 
the soil of tie* smaller holdiii;,^s. Ireland is a 
rich ^na/in.i 4 ‘ count r\ ; lr.it much (»f the latid is in 
ur;;cnt ne(*d of drainage- If <lraincd, it would, 
with the eon;: 4 eiiial elimate. yield a ^ood return. 
The a'^ricnltnre of tie* north of Ireland i'^, as a 
rule, supmb)!- to the midhand and southern dis- 
tricts. i’dax Itas loii^' b(‘cn ^^i<lely cultiNated in 
the riortli, and of late years mucli rve;,oass seed 
has l)een urown. Tlie common cattle of Ireland 


have iinjjroved in <|uality within recent times 
throu<ifh the introduction of shorthorn hulls. 
Irehiml is now the hree<lin<^-‘jfronud of manv of the 
grazin*^ cattle of Kn;^hind and Scotland. Tdie i^^reat 
sale-pnMlucl of the Irish tenant is butter, which is 
often of a very inferior (piality, owin^^ to the want 
of skill ill keepin*.? and hamilin;; the milk «and 
cream. Kapid improvement is ln*in<^ made through 
the recent ellbrts to teach a scieritilic .sy stem. 

Till* state department ‘for consideration of the 
matters rclalin^^ to a.;jfricultnrc ’ is a committee of 
the Ihivv Council, and it mlmiiiislcrs the acts for 
u'cscrviii*^ Kiif^lisli cattle from conta<j;'ion. The 
"iiitcd Stales I>cpaitmcnt is ju'csided over hy a 
ciunmissioncr. ranee, I’rnssia, ami other Euro- 
pean countries have special ministers for ap^ricul- 
turc. 

AiJini ri/n UAi. St.vtisi res. -At the present 
juncture, in the heart of a crisis in a^ni culture, 
peculiar interest attaclies to the tolerably amjde, yet 
not 4jnite com]>lctc, stat,isti4*s wdiich are (‘olh*cte<l 
hy ^<»vi‘rnment from the owners ami occupiers of 
laml ill the Ciiitcd Kin;^^«lom. Tlu* total area of 
laml ami water in the Cnited Kinj^dom is 77,71M),70,‘I 
acres. Of this, 47,>‘^Oo,77t) Mcr('s were in ISSo under 
crops, hare fallow, ami ^ra.ss, as compared with a 
yearly a^■cra;^e in ].S()7 70 of 4.‘>,,S*2q,‘2S‘I acres. The 
extent of permanent paslure or ^rass, not broken 
U]» in rotatijui (exidnsivc of ht*ath ami mountain 
lamO, in IHS.") was ‘2.‘>,(>H),071 .icrcs. sliowin,i,Mhat in 
that Near tlu* extent 4>f arable laml was 2*2, *27 Od >00 
acrt*s, or 1.4(>S,*21S acres less tban tlu* asera;;** of 
tlu* y4*ars l.s7! 7'> — tin* highest ])oiiii reaclieil in the 
ext(*nt of laml i nltivaled. 

'Mu* folh)Nvin;4’ tahl** sIionvs tlie mean areas of tlie 
vaibms crojis in Or4*at Ihitain, and in the case 
of the <‘i‘reals, tlu* (*sti mated average animal value 
of tlie <.irain, ilurino tlirei* perio<K, the lirsl tNvo 
of t4*n \ear> each — bStiO 7*'>, and lS7lj-S.5; and the 
third, KSSo; 
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The ar(*r'i under Nvh<*at has decreasi'd nearly onr- 
ihu'd in twenty year<, ami the total value more 
tlnin unc htt / f ! Ikuley sIionvs j»racf ically no dc- 
cieasc in area, hut a <lj'o]) of over twenty })er cent, 
in price. Oats f,o\'cr a sli‘.;htly increased aiea. 
but have fallen nearly ci;^bteen per cent, in jniec. 
Tiic j;Teeu-crop area is nearly uiuform t’uiou^jfbout \ ' 


while that of hna^ * crops has incrcascil twelve 
pe? cent, and jjermaiieiit ]»asture twenty-three j»er 
cent. 

TJu* m'xt table sIionvs the avera;^»‘ numbers of 
Ihitish sheep and eatt h* : also the averages of l)eef, 
mutH'U, ami W4>ol, for the three jieriods 18GU 70, 
1S70 So, ISS" : 


AVKItAUK ANi» N ALi J. OF CATTLF, .SlfFKl*, KTC. 
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Slid*]).. .. 

5. '. ' , 

28,">00/KKj , 

:>.;>tM'OOo! 0 C'jO.ooO 

M'iO 1 ' 0,o0(),0<Mi 
! 

'<■' r.... 1 

N‘ ittoi' . 1 

Ui" ! 

1 .]0.S, htO ' 
3.''>4.000 j 
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1 1 
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t 4t‘>,0(X) 
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The I'oilowinK tahh« .-hows tlu^ e.Mont itml. r ti.n ' ..ji.-li croi. ]».r ai re in Irclantl for the yeara 
vaiious crujis, and li.e estimated aveia^e pOMliice | l}|^4 s:iaml IH.S4: ^ 
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EXTENT AND PRODUCE OF CROPS IN IRELAND. 





AvrriiKfl 

; Aversufe * 

CropB 



Frtiilucc 

PrcKliice 




1 S 74 - 83 . 

lftH 4 . 


Acren. 

AcreH. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Wheat 

153,794 

< 57,890 

14-4 

14*6 

Oat.s 

1 , 393,312 

1 , 348,444 

13-6 

13*3 

Harh^y 

210,093 

167,061 

161 

16*0 

Here and llye 

8 , 0<)2 

7,495 

15-9 

13*7 ] 

Deans and Peas 

11,914 

8,729 

Ti»ii«. 

T..I 1 H. 

Potal.»»e.s 

8 . 55,203 

70 S ,«)52 

3*3 

3*8 

Turnips 

295,212 

304,031 

12*7 

11*5 

Mangold and Deetreot. 

44,838 

34,541 

13*3 

12*7 

Cabha)?c .....' 

28,496 

39,473 


1 

Carrots, Parsnips, fic. 

31,404 

31.021 



Vetches and Ha)>c 

14,783 

13,395 



Khix 

147,145 

89,225 



I'otal under Tillage.. 

1 3 , 194,346 

2 , 910,257 



Meadow and Clover . * 

' 2 , 001,029 

1 ,{X 12,487 



Exti'iit under Cro]>s. 

1 5 , 195,375 j 

4 , 872,744 




'Phe iu‘xt taLlo shows 1h('- oiiinhev of rattle ainl 
shooii ill Trelaiicl in tlie years 1S70 and ISH."), and tlic 
iiuiniKTs t*.\i»orted from Indaml in lH7d an<l 1HS4: 

Nuiiilu 

isrr,. 1HK4. 

Cattle 4,117, liO t,22S,7 f>r.C»,:{2H 7iri.843 

Sheep 4 ,U 0 tM:j 7 3 , 477,840 ( 55 i <»,808 r»:j 3 , 2 S 5 

<‘atllc liavo ; 2 ™lioilly increased, wliile slieep 
have declined in nnnih«‘rs within the twenty 
yejirs, NN'ool shows a decrcasi* in amount, and 
an enormous declim; ( fnllv one luilf ) in \alne. A 
summary of mean annual .i:ross valm‘s of wheat, 
harley, oats, lu'ef, mutton, and wool in IJritain dur- 
in;;- the thri'e jicriods l.shd 77), lS7d-sr), I SSo, five's 
the result (1 I i:i24,tK><»,(.K)0; {'2} C lOa, 700,000 ; [li) 
.COO, 000, 000. 

'Phese li;;nres do not actually re|>n‘seut the hal- 
ance-sheet of Ihiti^li a^ricultnre, as minor hranches 
which ha\c not l>cen imuitioncd may have devel- 
o|M*d; hilt n> tlie> (unhra<<‘ the more imiMntaiit 
items, they may he taken as a ; 4 ood indication of 
the extent to which farmers lu'oe snfl'ercil. They 
('Njdtiiii ho^^ fariiKUs in r«'<-cnt \ears have hccii 
losin*; money, tind why umts ha\(^ dropped under 
ne.w ai;reenuMits oftmi twenty pci' (‘cnt., ami evmi 
lifty per cent, in many eases: ami wliy nroprielors 
who are iilive lo iheir own intt-rc'sts, ami have the 
iMiwer to show praclieal sympathy with tenants, 
have j^ivt n ahaiements of rent of ten, lifteen. or 
twenty per cent, ah 'dements wliich, however 
liberal, yet do not fully <*ovcr the t<*nants' losses. 

Indeeil, as has been indicalt'd, the balance avail- 
able for rent has in not a feiN eases been entirely 
swept aw;iy. (hitside tln’s<.> niiliappy exoc jdioiis 
the rent of a^rienltiiral land in the United Kin<^- 
<l<)m raii^u\s from the merest Iritle up to Uli or 1*4 


j>er acre, these latter ti‘,nires reached only in rare 
case.s, wlierc proximity to market or soine oth(»r 
local circumstance j^ivos .sjiecial value to the }»ro- 
duee. The fall caused by the dejiressioii .still 
lin;'erin‘,^ has been ^neatest in the heavy wheat- 
{trow’iiif,^ soils, and least where in a judicious 
systcuii of mixed hushaiidry ^rass and live-stock 
have predominated. All over, the decline in rent 
lias run from 10 to 7)0 per cent., lirst-class farms 
coinin;^ down from 7)0s, to ,S0s. , or even h'.ss, and 
iiicdiuin land from dOs. to *20s., los., or even as low 
as 10s. ])er aerc. Tt lias been ohserveil, sp(*akin‘' 
{generally, that proximity to, or distance from, the 
jjcreat centres of consumjition, has not, Jis at first 
sif^ht niij^ht ))e ex])ected, been (lie <lominatin;^ 
influence in ref^ulatin^^ the rental of agricultural 
land. Other consiilerations, mainly the character 
of the soil itself, the climate, and the system 
of fariiiin;^ for w’hich it is therefore h(‘st mhipted, 
have l)eeii found to he, the, leading: factors in detev- 
mininj' the value of land to the farmer. 'Phe 
inHirovcmient in faeilitics of transit Inm t«> a lar^e 
extent lessened the si^^nificance of distance. As to 
I»rofits from farming now and in former years, one 
i*aii hanlly venture upon any <leliiiite statements. 
The lamenr,a,hle fact that such a fabulous sum 
j as is mentioned in speakin^^ of a^n-icultural capital 
has been lost in farming" in the short s])ace of a 
<lozen years, conveys the twofold inference, that in 
th(‘ [irosperous times handsome prolits liad been 
realised by farmers, and that n<»w, witli them, | 
halanc(‘s upon the wroii}.,^ side) must be l!i(‘ order of ' 
the ilay. The cost of farm-laboiu' has incn'ased i 
; 7 reatly within the jiast twimtv years; hut where 
the advance w’as ^neatest there has iH‘cently been a 
fall in wa; 2 cs varyiii}.'' from 7) to 20 per cent. Plie. 
lii;:h i‘arnin; 4 s of the arli.saii classes and the allure- 
ments of town-life ha\c ilrained some aj.^ricnltural 
districts of many of lluur he.-^t hihonnus ; \(‘t it is 
only in exceptional cases that t he snpjdy of farm- 
lahonr is .scriou''ly deficient. Nor has the 'piality 
of farm labour impi'o\ed; it lias rather ^^one the 
other way, this de;;cncr;u-y being mo-,t notioei^lde 
w here cottages for farm servants are <lefective and 
delii'icnt. 'Phe <*osi of hibonr upon mixed husbamlry 
farms vaiies from 20s. to .‘KU. per ai'ie. lly close 
w ati-bfulness, farmeis hav.* bi'en able in recent 
\cars to slightly ('urtail onthiNs n])on ibis luxid as 
well as upon manuring and gcmoal e\[»cn.''cs ; hut 
when they have done their best, the savings in 
outlay are trifling com[»arc<l with tlu' decline in the 
\alue of tlu^ nrodnee. Mojxmu er, it has in he 

7iot<M! that all this saving, esnei iallx in labour and 
mannn*. has not Ikhoi so mncli ai'tnal gain. Pi) 
some extent it is to be feared it has Ix'eii (dlected 
at tlu* c<»st of I lie fertility of the laiul. 


AMOUNT OK AOinori.TURAL I’lfODl OK IMUOHTKD INTO PHK I NITKl) KINODOM. 
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Isbl ISN7 ISsl IsS;') 


WlIKAT — 

Itvissia 

(Icrnuniy 

TMkcy nivd Uimiuama. 

K«.vi*l 

UiuIimI States 

('htli 

hntish Imliu 

Aii.slnda.sia 

Hritisli Nuiili Aiiioricii 
Other Coiintiif.s 

Total 

Wiik.ci’-Mkai. A: Flot'u— 

IJiiitcil States 

Austi inii TcrrituncM. . . 

Ocniijiny 

Other (Jouatrii's 

Total 


U 1.. , 

4,040, tm n,070,'H)0 
1 ,;h'i(),(H)o l.viso.ooo 

•240,0<»0 1,000,000 , 

1.1I70,(H)0 UKhlKK) 
lUi.OSO.OOO 24,270.000 , 
l.ouo.ooo , 1,02 o,o»k) , 
7. 330,0 H) I 1‘>.170,(mX) 
2,070, 'HM) f).270,"0t) 
‘2,S(i0,(K¥l 1,740,000 
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7 , (WO , 000 11 , 73<-.000 

l,100,(»tH> 

l,400,tXH) l,400,0(Xi 1 

000,000 

11 , 400,000 I 15 , 850,000 j 


OTim: (Ic.viN ('uocs— 
Uarh y . . 

Oats i. 

rfH.s 

I IJi -ms. . . 

; .M'li/r.. 

, I *K \ I • \l K.\ 

Ih'iliMl ,s 

iii.iilyli f >>i'iin; li;i 

Australa 
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« »tc( 

Uuinr'- 'inUoniM* 
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IVuilti V, j?aiiic, mbbits.. 

' lamh, alp'KA,. 
I.i 
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Shofji 



c«t. 

O.S 10.000 

1 , 0 s 0 .tX )0 
2 OSO.OOO 
oJ, 1 20,000 


5 , 050,000 

10 O,(XH» 

o,s:‘.o,ooo 
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SIO.IXIO I 
l»:t. 5 . 0 (X) ' 
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N aluf. 

ir.,:u'.o,OtM7 i 
13 ,tX'. 0 .iHK> . 
2 ,OtX ).000 i 
:h.al0.U0O ! 
: 31 , 400 .(KH) I 


4,s:'0.(Mt() ; 

r.r..'X)o ' c 
r,,710.(X.o 10.2'.'0.0(X) 

l.sOO.otlO 5.240, tK»f 

2 t<H>, •;)() 10,.^00,e(X 

1 ,002,u00’o00 2.:’>20 .O<h) 

4.'.0,(XX> 




:; 7 ;i,t«Hi 0 , 250 . 0 <x> 

75o.(X)o ; 2,nx).(XH) 
1 <;.(XX) so.c.oo 


£ 

I . 5 , 2 SO,Ot.X 4 
4.000.0<H) 

II. . 5 (Ki.(KX» 
2 . 030 , IMX) 

(}50,CKX> 


7 . 040 , 0 (K^ 
1 .tV 20 .(X >0 
lX\000 
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The following tal»le gives in a concise form a 
comparison of the agricultural products of Knglaiid 
and the Continent of Europe : 
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UlVisioN OF Eano. — T he division of land i‘< an ; 
interesting r|uc>tinn relaliiig to Ihiti^h agricul- i 
ture. It is interesting as to both ownership and 
occupation. In the >o-called l)ouie‘^<lay Ihxdv for 
the I iiiled Kitigdofu (1873), the landowners are 
<livided into two das^c^ -those who own less, and 
those N\ho »»wn more, than an fiere of land. The 
fornu'r, N\'ho c(»niprise 7^1 ]'er cent, of (he whole, 
cannot he regardtsl us agricul I oral landowmn s ; 
and e.vclnsive of these it is found (hat one fourth of 
the remaining territory is held hy persons, wdth 
an average of acre^ for each ; anotluT fourth 

hy G2(M) persons, with an averagi^ of 31. "VO acr<‘s 
each ; another fourth hy ,'>0,770 persons, with an 
average of 3><o acres eaih; and the nuiiaining ; 
fourth hy 201,831 |>ersons. w'ith :in average of 70 
acres each. 'J’In* peerage of the Cnitt'd Kingdom, 
numhering ahoiil OOn imusohs, ]>ossess among them 
rather juore than a lifth of all the land, .and 
hetween a tenth and an elevauith of its anmi.a.1 , 
income. It has hecn roughly caleiilated from thes(‘ 
ligures that one I'erson in ahout every hundred 
of the }>oi>ulatio-i is a landowner, and that every 
twentieth head of a family is an owner of mor(‘ 
th^n an acif? of land. "Altogether, there are 
1,481,(MK) lamlowners and farimns in the I’nited 
Kingdom : and, re( Iconing theM*, as Ihs'kIs of f;uni- 
lie.s, they comprise mon^ than one-fifth of the total 
male |Kipnlation. In addition to these, upw.ards of 
C.lOOjtKXl an* (M*niloyed as (arm l.-ihonrers. 

The tenant farmers of the I'nited King<lom 
number ahout 1,IG1,0(K) -.')()!, (KM) inCreat Ihitain, ' 
with an av('r.ng<‘ of ahout oG acres of eiiltivated 
laud : and GG0,G(»() hi Ireland, with an average of 
‘2G acres of cul(iv;ite<l land. In Irehind there is ;i 
nineh greulcu- [>roj)ortion of sm.all lioMings ili.-tn in 
Great Uritain. 7s early half the land of Ireland is 
held in farms under l.l acres in extent, less than 
one fifth of Great Ihitain ]>eing so o(‘enj»ie«l. Tlie i 
follow’ing tahli*, prejiared in ISSG l>y Major Craigie. 
shows at a glaiua* how the land of England is now 
div ided in occiijialion : 
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Capital EMPL‘»yioi' i. AiiUK^ui. u ni. As lo 
the amount of cai»’ital ■ mployed in .igrieullure 
is Tiot easv to arrive preeiso ainl trustworthv 
ligurea, iiy statisticians th’ note which di>'crgent 


estimates liave been formed. The past thirty 
years have witnessed enonmms expansion and con- 
traction in tlic (‘at»ital of both the owners and occu- 
])icrs of land. 3' he gross annual value of ‘land’ in 
the Ignited King<loni assessed for ineoinc-tax in 
lHr>7 was Xoo, 87)0,000— England, £41,177,000; {Scot- 
land, £5,032,000 ; and Ireland (1SG2), £8,747,000 
— ^wliieh, at twenty-live years’ j>urehase, rcjtresented 
a capitalised sum of £i,. 300,400, 000. By 1875 the 
total in the same return had risen to £00,01 1,(K)0 

England, £.)0,125,(K)0 ; Scotland, £7,403,(K)() ; 
and Irel.'iml, I'0, 203, (M)0—slm wing a gross incrca.se 
of £ll,0,V),000 ill twenty years. Thus, according 
to this return, (In' lamlowners’ capital in 1875 
amounteil t«> no less than £ 1,072, 775, (K)0 — an 
increase of £270,375,(M)O in twenty years. Since 
then the value of l.inded i)ro])ertv has tumbled 
<Iown headlijiig : and it is jirobably within the 
mark to s;iy that ti)-day tin* capital of the land- 
owners of the kingdom is less than it was in 1875 
hy 30 tier e»*nt. or say hy L‘.)00,<K»0,000. Jii an 
ollieial return niiule to tin* House of Gommons for 
the ye.urs 1883 84, tin* gross annual value of ‘ land,’ 
ns assessed for ineome-tax in the United Kingdom, 
is .staled at AO."), 442,000. This, at twenty-live 
V(*ars' pnreh.LM*, would amount t«) ,£l,0.30,0.’)0,000 ; 
but there is no donltt tluil the value of the land- 
owners' property is now \(*rv far short of tliat for- 
miilahle .sum. It should be e\i»laine<l that ‘land’ 
in this return does in)t include ganl(*ns and plots 
h‘.ss than one acre, but embraei*s buildings and all 
the landowners' juimerty upon the l.'Uid. 

I'ln* eapil.ll employed liy the tenant-farjneis of 
the United Ivingiloin has hecn variously ostiimited 
at from one-liflli to om*-lhii'd of that credited to 
the landowners. In 1878 Sir .lames Caird estimalJ'd 
the femmt farmers' eajhtal at n]»vvjirds of four 
hundred millions sterling. Major (.'raigie. at (he 
same lime, ;i.ssumeil t!S per acre of euUiviil<'<| land 
as the averagt* ; ami this hn>iight out a total of 
£.370,00(),(M)0. .Mr K. (iiireii, of the llo;inl of 'I’uuie, 
111 his famous paper upon * Keeenl .Vccnmiilations 
of ('apilul,' also )»repar(‘<l in 1878, e^t limited the 
ca]>ital of (lie tenant fanners ;il no le.ss than 
£ti08,()l)0,(K)0, or ail average of tl4 ]>ej- acre. 
Assure<l]> Mr Gillen's esiimale was too high; and 
this has now been recognised ill goveiiimenl fpiar- 
ters, for in the (’.'irliamenlaiy Kelinn iust. n.U’i'iTed 
to for 1883 84. the t<*nanl-farmer>' e:i)»ital is given 
at l!3(K),l)00,(HM), 3’his is ]>ioh.*ihly above rather 
than below the mark. 'I'he loss in t'armers’ eapita.l 
.'^inee 1875 can haadly be umh'r Cl 00, 000, 000 ; and, 
reelvoniiig the landowners' loss at five tinn*s as 
much, theri! has been a los.-, ihrongh the agrieiiltnral 
dejn-ession of no less than £000,000,000 a v^'lst 
sinking of jtro]H*ity in the short sjiace of twelve' 
vears, far exceeding the increase of tlie firecetling^ 
thirty v<‘ars. 

A«.i:irri;rrKAi. Socik/iif.s, assueiations, ami 
clubs liavf* h(*en formed foi- (he puritose of edu- 
cating .all ela.ss( - eonneettMl wirli land 4)V means- 
nf shows, meetings for discussion, tlie jnOilication 
of journals i»r 1 rans.‘i,«*tinns, the emjiloyment of 
s< ien title advi et,-. as chemists, botanists, and 
eMmnologists ; the carrying out of ex])cnments. 
, on tin* growth of ernps and (he feeding of 
lann.ials: the t(*.i,ehing of seii*ntifje <*|jisses, and 
I ofh iing bursaries, diplomas, <*ertilieateH, an<l 
j>r; lor jnidieienev in tin* stiuly of seientitic 
agrn iijlure ; ami for inlluencing fin* le.gislutiiro 
in mailers ore.iuing (lie agrir nit iiral inierest8. 

• 1 he threr gn‘at milioiial soeietitis follow out 
! mole or less jiertectlv the vvlnile prograinnie, 

I -Agricultural .soci(*ties "have, a luie, d.ovotfed 
j too iiiueli attention to shows, an<l rjegleetcil other 
, • <jua]! ' important Inanehes. 

I I .'le Hoval ,\grie,nltnral Soi'ielv of England waH 
1 forufcil in 18.38, It has over hOfio jjiember.s, holda 
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annual shows, and publishes a half-yearly journal. 
The income of the society for 1SS5 aiiioniited to 
£34,800. The lli^^diland and A;^riciiltnral Society 
of Scotland dates from 1784, but was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1834. 'I’he capital of the 
society amounts to over £70,000. The expendi- 
ture lor 1884-0 was £(io00 ; this in re<*,ent years 
lias rather exceeded the iiietmje. The Koyal 
A^'iicnltural Society of IreJaiul was founded in 
1841, and has an annual income of about £‘28(K). 
In 1887 it was about t<i be amal^^M-mated with the 
Koyal Dublin Sochdy, wliich was established by 
royal charter in 1740, and has an income of over 
£7100. 

The Hath and West of En;^lan<l Socn‘ty and 
Southern Dounti('s Association, ori;;inatc«l in 1777, ! 
is the largest loc.al s<: iety in Kni^land. And thme 1 
are numerous other local societies s<*attered over • 
the country. 

Herd and Stud I>o(>k Soeicti(‘s are nunnMvms l 
throu^^liout the country. Tliev jniblish accurate 1 
recor<ls of the ]H>di;^rees of our best stock, and ' 
thereby preserv(‘. the purity of the, various breeds. i 
A(Mti(M’i/rri{A!. Knr(’ATi<>x. In ad«lition t<* the ' 
study of the theory and pradiceof si-ieiitilic a;^ri- 
cnltiire, tluj more prominent siih)\*ets under tliis 
h(\ul are cheniisfrv, hiolo;^yy, eleiiienlarv : 

natural jdiilosophy, meteorolo^iv, and agricultural ' 
economies. 77^' thcorn nutf firnriirr uf (nfrh'uli mr 
sluuihl (‘inhraee fi(>l<l demmislnilions by <|ualilie<l ' 
instrnelors, hesidrs leelun's on the hdlowin;^’ 
siihjeets: (1) I lidinition of ae'iieiill :ire ; its rela- 
tions allied .s< iene('‘'. (‘2; Sinfa<*e ;:eolo;.ia ; soils 

(heir properties: idtr<veii in soiN ; tin* eHeet on 
s(»ils of cnlliN n-i ion and the L;ro\vtli of plants, (;>) 
Draina^n*; ii'ri.i.,eition ; w<‘l -w;\ rpinu ; top-dressin.t^ : 
limin.u‘, i'ie. ; [Kiiin;^ .ind huriiin;.:. ( 1 ■ Iniphma'nt- 
and maeliines const rnetion iiid e;n(‘ful niana;je 
iiKMit, (oi Si(‘ani cultivation. (<;) 'Phe motive, 
(fowers Isi, man: 2d. lioi^e ; :id, the me<‘hanieal 
povei’s. (7) hai'in servant*' la!)our and wae»‘s ; 
details of luu-'-* and hand lal>our. (8^ Uotathms 
- reasons foi' tlieii* adoption; sNslmns of farmine;. 
(!1) Our laim crop*- Mdeeiion and ciilii\a»ion ; 
Insect ijijniies ami <lisea''es, ami their prevto tion. 
(lu) (Jrasses and other nastnre plants noulter- 
atioris of ‘ds. iW) .\l.ana.ueniem of peima- 
nent ]>aslures meihods ol maUinif new pasture. 
(1*2) WcimK, ami means of de^troyine (hem. •, 13i 
Sila^^c, afid tie* system oi en*'ila^e. (14) Manures 
-tarm-yard manure; sneeial mainin*s ami ‘arti 
fieials’ -iheir iis«'s ami adulteration : U<jiiid tnanure 
and town seu aee. ( lo i harm hiiildiii.Lr^' and 
v's:c. -eo\e,re<l yards. (Hi) ]dve->i oek - eiuhraeino 
cattle, pi;; . lenses, sheep, ami jHmltry ; the prin- 
ciples <»f hrei'din;;; feeding ami management; 
cost of pr<Mluein.'j: meat. (I7i Dairyin.!;’ in all its 
hjaiiehes. (18) heeding ^tutl’s — «pialil ies ami 
manure values. 

(t is the funetioii of a.;;rieult ural chemist rv, (he 
im>st imj)ortaut »)f the allied scienet's, to discover of 
eiiat elements cultivated ])laiits are eom]»os<‘d, and 
how ])lantH may most ell’ectively he .supplied with 
ihe matc'rials necessary for ])romo(in'; their ;;rowth 
without permanently exhaust in;;' the soil. This 
subject will, ill its various aspects, he discussed at 
Vi:r.i:TAnnr. (hiKMisruv, Mwi'uk, Soils, Horv- 
TIoN ok (hlOKS, The farmer shouhl also know 

tlie elements of V'etminary My-dieine (»[,v. i. 

In nritain, ^;overnnjent fms uexer s..])j>ort«Mj 
a;;ncultural e«lucation as the importance and 
ne(‘essiiies of the case tlemand. The onl\ ^natcriai 
'^tipliort L^ivon is to a. chair of aLTienhuro (l'>'»v 
l<^c(ur<*s) at the Normal Sehm>l of Science, vSiiuili 
jy'psiu; 4 tou, a ;;ranl to the. chair «»f agrieuUuro in 
l'-dinhur;;h, and the payment of small ^:ranis to 
teachers ill school and scimn^c classes, who iindiule 
^i^ncultu re in their instruction. Abroad it is very 


ilillerc.ut. America has many well'appoinle<l a;;ri- 
cultiiral colle;;es receivin;; state anl, and most 
continental nations support well -reLnilahid institu-. 
tions for the teachin;; of a;;rieulture. France con- 
tributes lar^mly from the public purse in suj»port of 
higher, intermediate, and lower a;;ricultural educa- 
tion ; and Denmark spends £ll,0<i0 annually. 

There are only three main centres in Kritain 
Avherc a full course of a;;ricultiiral education, 
associated with a suitably arran;^ed currieiilum of 
study in the allied scienej's, can he ohtaiin*d — 

( I ) the University of FdinhuiLdi ; (2) the Koyal A;;ri- 
cultural (Jollcge, (.'ircnccster ; and (3) the rollc;;c of 
A^^riculture, Dowiiton, m.*ar Salisbury. There is 
only «nie de;.cree associated with a;;riculture — viz. 
Ilaehelor of Sehmee ( 15.Se. ), in tlu* de])artnieiit of 
ay:rienltnni ( instituted ISStJ), panted by tin; Fdin- 
hur;;h University. Tlie two colleps named are in 
a maniKU* alliliated with the university, as tlndr 
t(‘aehin^ is ladd as so far (jnalifviiiL^ for tlie depee. 
The chair in FilinhuiLdi was founded and emlowed 
in 17’>0. Since 1 St 5S. «;overn mein has Ldiv(*n a yearly 
;;rant of AMoO. The lt*etMres (alMint onehnmlreil) 
are deli\en‘d diiriii;; the winter session of five 
months to about fifty stmlents. Practical aerieiil- 
tun* is ac<]uin‘d by r(‘sidenc(‘ on a farm near Erliri- 
hnr;;h, and by Saturday ex(*ursioris to sele<*ted 
farms eonvmiienlly sitnateil. 

Th»‘ llo\al A;:ricnllural (/oHcl'c* at Cirencester 
was fonml(‘d in iSdo. 'Plm fees were .i;ra<lnally 
raised from i*70 to 1‘tK) in ISoO, to tlie prcsint 
: in-stndenis. £13.7 ]>er annum, or £4.7 jun* 
term of between ten and eleven we(*Ks. Dut- 
students ]»ay 1*2.7 ]»er tmiii. riie staff eorsists of 
six resident professors, besides lei'tnvers. 

The J^ownton ('olh‘;;e a sm eessfitl jirivate vcii- 
t'.ire, ('stahli>lied in ISSO. It is ia lOMiiy resp(*cis like 
ir^ prototype tijc Koyal -\;irienlinral Collen'c. 'Phe 
students, nnmhi‘rinL^ ahoui titty, pursue a similar 
course of study nml.r a repilar teachin;; staff 
of six ]>roft*sM)rs and otlieis. V |;ood sotind 
;iround-work of scientilie ami, "O far, practiogil 
c<ln<*ntion can he p>l at (dlher iimtitution by j>ro- 
ju'ietors, farmers. land-ap'iits. or eolonist**-. The 
.li'reat mistake which many make to imaL^iiie that 

■ two vcNirs is sullieiein leiiyth of time to leain the 
i intri<*ate luisinessof farmtn.Lror estate mana;;*‘m«‘nt. 
j li<«wever Well tUi(‘etc«l lie* wvuk may he dnrio” the 
' lull course, some \('ars oniilit aft»’rwards to he 
; spent by (‘Very om‘ in further ])ursuanee (»f .study 

■ and a]>]»lic;ition to hiisim*-", under a well-^jiialilied 
iiislmeloi* in actual business either as a laiid-apul 
or farmer. 

In .Aberdeen Cniversity a frei' annual eoiir*'e of 
twelve leenires is eiven on a^riuilltiral subjects. 

' In the miiversity of (KInrd a ]-rofessorsliip (»f 
Kiiral Eeiuiomy was eslahlisla'd in 171K>. There 
; are a;:rieull unil s'-hools at Aspalria, mvir Carlisle, 
and at Alvereot Priory : and in some puhlie schools 
aLfrieuItun' is laueht. 'Pin* Albert limtitution at 
; (ilasuevin. ne;ir Dublin, wliieh has existed sineo 
1838. is a peat Irish apienlrnral eolloee. 

A ( ; I J ic i ■ I /r ( ■ It. V L E.x i * k k ni i-: n ts. - K ( n h a n i s t ed , t he 
>rivat(‘ experimental station of Sir .1. 1>. Kawes, 
»art. has been by far the most imjiortanf. It has 
been justly as.sertetl tliat the Avork done there has 
ccli]>s»'d that of all other stations put topdher. 
It was f«mnd(*d in 1S43. when Di .1. 11. Cillu'rt 
joined Sir .lohii (then Mr Kawes) as eluMiii.sl ami 
•olleapie. Stwcral thon<amK ot j>ennds ,‘in' now 
spent annually, and Sir .lohn ,-et apart I'lOO.OtH) to 
jUMvitlc the imuins for ooutinuin;_' the work after 
his death. 'Phe exjK'iiiimut^ are n: )si earetnlly 
carrhal out by a hi;;hly seientilic ami praeti< a.l stall, 
and the restilts re;;Miarly published may h(‘ tliii.s 
elassilied : (1) Field exjWrimeiits on inamires and 
xavetalion, as tlie p’ow'th of .pass jiImuI.s and of 
the Icatling crops, in rotation, or sear at tor year 
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on tho same land, without manure, and Avitli 
every variety of manure. (2) Soil iiivestij^ation at 
various deptlis. (I^) Kainfall and draina^'e, par- 
ticularly as to the matter of the su]>|)ly and loss 
of comhined nitro^^en. (4) Transpiration of water 
by [dants of ditierent orders. (5) Hotanical ehar- 
actei*s of ])Iants, showin^j: tlie variation in constitu- 
ent re(piirt*mcnts, and the ditierent powers of plants 
in assi»iiilatin^‘ fooil. (0) Sources of useful nitro- 
^(‘ 11 . (7) Animals’ nutrition. 

Wohnrii experimental station is next in imj)ort- 
anee. It w’as started in lS7t) hy the Itoyal A;jcricnl- 
tnial Society of Kn^^laml, on a farm set apart hy 
the Dnke <a* Bedford. Excellent work, mainly 
eoidirmatory of the Bothamsted ex]teriments, has 
hcen carried out, first under the late Dr Anpistiis 
Voeleker, and recently under his son, Dr John 
Voelcker. *' ! 

Tlic Bath and West of Kn;^land Society aDo eon- i 
ducts similar experiments of value. The Jii^^hland 
and Agricultural Society commenced a series of 
held experiments in lS7h, Init the results have 
not been considered c<jnivalcnt to the money e\- 
pende<l, and the wa)rk is to he disetnitirmed. In 
1S7(>, t<.)o, cx]>erinn‘nts were begun in Ab<'rdeen ; 
but tlie lindings of these and of tlie Sussex expeni- 
ments umler the same managenicnt vary materi 
ally from those of Bothamsted and Woburn, hix- 
periments on a smaller "cah* are carritMl on at tin* 
agricultural colleges lud by some* of (he niori* 
enterprising farmers' a." social ions as. for example, 
in Easter Boss. 

rxiTKi.) St.^tks and Danada. — In Ncnth 
America, mncli the ^ame crops arc niiscd as in 
corresponding latitn cs in Europe, exc<‘f>t to 
northward, when' tliere are vast areas of inarahl 
ground. The winters in Canada and the Cnit^Ml 
States arc mmdi more severe than tliose of West<‘rn 
Europe, while the sumunns are ‘piite as hot ami 
moist, ami hmuc arise consi<ler;ible \arialions in ^ 
tlie t)racth.‘o of agriculture. In Canada and tin*; 
northern stat(‘s, wh<‘at is a staph* arli<*lc of exiMui. 
Tn some e\]M)rting distrirts, NNlicat ami re<l ehaci 
are grown as alt(.*rnate crops. In ( 'jmada ami the 
adjacent state's and territories, s]>ring wheat is 
more profitable than tin* ordinary winter wheat. 
South of 42’, winter wlnat is mon* commonly the 
.standard croj>. Wh(*at is the great sla]»Ie in flic 
northern hall of the Mississip]>i N'allcy and on tin; 
Bacilic sh>pc. Enormous (juantities of wheal an^ 
ex|ortcd from the Cnited Stat(‘s and Canada to 
Britain (sc<; AN’ ll K.W' ). Betwixt latitudes 42 and 
JO', wheat is ofl<*n grown M.11crnat.*ly wit', niai/c. 
aft(*r the land has hcen under pasture for some 
years. Again, ladwixt latitml(*s J!)' ami Jo', tlie 
climate is better suited for maize tlian wheal, 
wdiich becomes less productive. Below latitude 
maize is much less prodm-tive, and the climate 
becomes suitable for cotton. Tliis jdani furnishes 
the .staple article of iirodnetioii from latitude 'lo 


wdtli the Biitish farmer in the markets of the old 
country. 

In tfie Cniteil States, associations for the promo- 
tion of the scimiee of agriculture are very numerous, 
embracing in their scope the interests of agricul- 
ture projicr, horti(*ulture, stock-raising, dairying, 
hcc-keejnng, lish-culturc, and kindred iiidusiries, 
ami ranging in importance from the Government 
I Department of Agriculture at Washington (estab- 
lished in I.S()2) to the ordinary country fair for the 
exhihilion of domestic juoducts. Almost every 
state and tmritory has its general agricultural 
society, while uum(*rous inter-state, sectional, and 
c<ninty as,snciations abound, lia\ing for their object 
i the promotion of agricultural interests. 

! The cause of agricultural education and instruc- 
I tion in the mi*chanic arts in the (biited States 
has rccciveil liberal encouragement by grants of 
public, lands by enugn'ss. In IS02 an act W'aa 
l)a.s.scd i»resenting to cacb state wbicli may pro- 
vi«le colleges for ibese pni'iioses, 3(),(K)0 acres of 
, the tniblic domain for (‘iicti senator and representa- 
j live in congress, to be ajiplied exelnsivclv to 
ediicatioii. Tbc states availed themselves of the 
' otfer, ami about lifty colleges of industrial cibica- 
tion (gf'nerally embracing a course in agriculture) 
h.ave been cstablishcil, either as ilistiuet institu- 
tions or departments of institutions jneviously in 
existence. 'IMic systems of instruction in these 
institutions vary, but in general ('mbracc- in addi- 
tion to the stndii*^ iisnallv jmism.'d in schools of 
tiiis grade agricultural clicmistry. with (pialita- 
tivc and ^pianlitative analysis of .soils ;uid fertil- 
isers; practical agriciillnrc, im*lndiiig tin* suhjc« ts 
of soils, drainage, irrigation, ami fertilisation ; 
(‘xperimcntal farming, fniit-ciilture, llori(*nlt ure, 
market -gardening, l.’uidscape-gardening, farm crops, 
f.anii imph‘ments, farm animals, veterinary s<“icm*(*, 
v(‘getalde physiology, zoology, entomology, iVc. 

Ai stkalasta e\]»orts largi* ijuantitics of wmd, 
mostly to l..omlon, where it is s»»ld ;il tlie great- 
periodical colonial wool-sales to buyers from all 
<(ua.rt<*rN. Tlie growth of the tra<h^ in shfpp-car- 
cu'-es has encouraged colonial br(*c(l.‘rs to ero.ss. the 
origina! merino wool j»i‘o<Iucing Hocks with iH'iig- 
wool sheep to givi* inert'aseof llcsh. Many districts 
are. lialde to droughts \vhi<*h cans(‘ the dt'ath of 
millions of sliet*]), unless mneh capital is expended 
in buihling dams to hohl watei'. 4’hese los.s(*s, and 
the low mice of mutton in this country, have 
recently clieckeil the ilead-meat trade; and English 
farmers may have ri'ally mori! to fear from a-ii 
increase of sh(M*p on the vast tract of fimi laml on 
the Bivi'i’ Blatc, not subject to loss fnnn drought-, 
than from onr .\ustrala ian (*oloni(*s. Wiieat and 
jicrmaneiit ])a.-.tnrc gras -si*eds arc now l.argely iin- 
portiMl from Australia, ami New Z<*alaml. 

The following are among tlni nuiiKUous subjects 
connected with agriculture which rec(*ive sc,i>arate 
treatment in tin's work, (‘aeh umler its own liead : 


lo the shores of (lie Gulf of Mexico. Biec js a 
very profitable croj; in some of tin? soulliern states ; 
but its culture is cliietly conliiied to ^wamps which 
can be. Hooded by fif'sli water. The sugar-cane is 
chiefly limited to tin? rich alluvial lamls near tlie 
Mississipyii as far north as letitudc .‘11 Tobacco 
is a ywincipal crop in s(;veral stab's. On tin* 
Bacilic coast, the climate is cbara»',ti'rised by mild 
winters ami dry summers so ib'i. the nn hotts 
of agriculture mu.st eonfe jn to i I im .c. o] fJio c >iin- 
tries bordering on -ix .Mcditerianean. On the 
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great ijlains of (tie w lab' >5 the t-atinent, 

and also in th * Bocky 'lonniiiin region ami in 
Texas, there tno man.^ extensive ‘ram-hes’ for 
the pasturage of eat,,ie and sheep, lu the "Mei 
northern states and ^’aiiada, dairy ]»ro(liicis t'oi.j, 
Jeadinjj articles of ex]>ort. The American ag»iceb 
tiiii.st nab come to he a very formidable competitor 


! Seo the standanl wort on i-Mctical agriculture, 
Str.phcii.',^ JiooA- of the h'arui (1-S42; new ed. by James 
Macdonald, 1887); Mortoit t ii ! I of ji t/vicultUTC 
((>^'>5; rather out of date) ; ' MxitxiAs >Vim Scries; 
\\ lit , if ^ Onr Fftrht Croi>.s ; Pringle's Livestock Farm 
1 o<l, by Mau(lonahl); The Anurlrmi Cyclopicdia of 
Auricnuia'Cy 188J); and Thorold Kogers’a ffistory of 
AfJHculturc nrui Prh<^ in Enyiand (G vuls. 
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AjjJTteciltlllll (Gr. Akra(fas)^ the nioilcrn Gir- 
ffonti, a town on the south coast of Sicily, foundoil 
hy a colony from tiela (58‘2 and in the earlier 

one of the most important places in the 
island. In its ])almy days, about llie end of the 
J>th century H.(\, it is said to have containe<l 
2()(),()0() inliahitants ; and its territory extended 
rif^ht across Sicily. After liein^^ at lirst free, and 
then su])jeet to tyrants -one of whom was Pluilaris 
— it was utterly' <lemolished hy the Carthajrinians 
(4()5 n.c.), and never (piite recovered its im- 
portance. Th the course of the Punic wars, it 
was conij>e.lled to submit to the Homans. Prom 
827 to 1086 A.T). it was in the poH.session of tin* 
Saracens, from whom it was compicred by Count 
Ko^'er (bii.scanl. 'J’lie modern (Jirgenti (o.v.) .still 
shows numerous ami. mle.mlid ruins, of wliicli the 
best preserved is the Tem))le of Concord. The 
lar^^n'st temple waM that of Jiipiter, .‘HO feet lonj^, 
whieli was nev(*r iinished, and of whieh oidy s«)me 
frajjfments remain. Otlau- ruiij> are the tejiijdes of 
♦luno, of llereules, and .Kseulapius. Emp<‘doeles 
was horn here. 

A$^'rilll01IV { Aijvliitonln)^ a ;;enus of Uo.saecje 
(((.v. ), su h older l*ot(‘ntille;e. 'Phe (\mimon A^j^ri- 
jnoiiy {Ayriiufjula rj(jndoria) a native; of Jhitain 



and other partx of lMin»]>e, iii horder> of 

tield'>, «»n wa^sid^'s, iVe. It ha^ .‘in uprij^lil halut, 
Jittaius a lieijjilit of *2 h‘et or more, and ha> inler- 
rujdedly pinnat<; leavt*-', willi lie* le.illets serrate 
and down\ l»eneulh. 'Die lloweis are .small and 
>t‘llow, ill close raeenic‘s. d'he whole plan: has 
a ph'asanC sli;^ditly aromatic smell, and is hitt«M- 
and slvpiie, and was much \;ilueil in <lomeslie 
nu‘dicine ; a decoction <if it hein;.^ used .as a ,L(ar;:le, 
the drietl h'ave.-N as a kind of lierh t(‘a, Jind the rtKU 
as a vermifn^a*.- Very similMi to this is A. fKtrri- 
a native of the Cnited States. It has a very 
.‘ijuj’reeable fr.a^oaneo, A. inn'sn is common in tlie 
SouMierii Atlantic States. 

Ag^rippeU CoKNKLirs, a cabalistie jdiilosonlier, ; 
horn at Colo^^ne of the noble, family of Nettesueim | 
(14S6), was educated at the univeisity there, and 
early entered the serviee of the Emperor StaxV- 
uiilian. Uy hini ho wtvs scut on a seeret mission 
to Paris ( loOti), where he joined a Iheosophistie 
society, and whence he enjtajj;ed in a madeap ex- 
pedition to (‘atalonia. In loOt) he was Tiviied t(‘ 
teac h theology at Dfde, in Hui«j,nimly. Ifis lectnr- .> 
on Renehlin’s Jk Vvrho ;»ttn 'ted . 

attention, hut drew on liim the hitter hatred of 
the monks, and ho wa.*-* ohlit'ed to re-ume a o':id»f 
matic career. He was setit, in 1510, hy Maxi- 
uiilian to Loudon, where he was (kdet’s pn -t. In 
1511 he was summoned to join tlu* imperial army 
in Italy, and for three years followed the camp; 


in 1515 he lectured at Pavia, and was made doctor 
both of law and medicine. In 1518 he became 
town-orator at Metz; hut in l.')20 lie was hack in 
('oloj'iie, havinj,^ roused the hostility of the Inquisi* 
tion hy his dehuiee of a witch. His old enemies, 
the monks, perseeuteil him .still in .Cologne, .so 
that lie went to Frihourg in Switzerlaml, where he 
.started a medical juactice. In 1524 he removed to 
Lyons, as jdiysician to the ipieen-mother of France ; 
Imt here his character of nccult philosopher, of 
semi- Lutheran even, soon furnishe<l uretexts for 
neglect. lie could get no .salary; ami at last, in 
1.V28, he dejiarted to Antwerp, where In; was 
appoiiile<l lii.storiographer to Charles V. He now 
began to ]mhlisli his works, Jk: lufi'H ittulinr at 
Vntiitule. { 15.30), J)r Hrridta J^hdoso/tkia 
(1.5‘H and J)r Sohiliint' Fvtninri Sc.rus (l.')32), 
the last two written more than twenty years earlier. 
The lir.st dis]>le;iM‘(l hoth emperor and monks; the 
second proeuriMl him the title of magician. Once 
more he eoiihl g(‘l no sal.ary, ami wa- thrown into 
gaol for <leht. Then he retired to Mechlin, and 
married a thinl wife, who ])roved unfaithful; and 
theti, again forco<l to lice, he set out oil the way to 
fiXoiis. H(‘ had hardly eross<‘d the French border 
when he was cast into prison for slandering the 
que .Mi-mof her ; .and though he w.as soon rele.ased, 
he re.aelied Crenohhi only to die (1.V15). The 
monkish fahles-~of Agrij>pa’s black jioodle, of liis 
magic mirror, and of his over curious ]*upil, who 
was rent in ])i(*(M‘^ hy demons have giien place to 
a inst estimate of hi> eh.ar.-ieter Ji." ;in earnest 
searcher after truth, who fain wouM ha\e nnloekeil 
Nature's masteries had he o?dy held the right key. 
His e«)m]>lete nnrks a]>j>t';ired at Lyons ( -//vo 15.50). 
Se(‘ his Life, hy JI. .Morh'v (2 vol.s. ls.56). 

IjUfHppa^ M. VirsAMTs (t),*! 12 1 ^ c. ), a Uoman 
who, though not of high birth, rose to an exalteil 
position ihrough his own talents. He was a fellow- 
student of Octaviun at A}>ollonia in Illyria, ami 
was one <»f his elo.>» st friends ami mo>t tiusti'd 
eoupsellors ihronghout his life. As a general, he 
laiil the foundation for the sole dominion of Ccta- 
N iaii, eouim.uidi'd hi'^ lletu in the battle of Aelinm 
(.‘>1 h.(’. ). .Mild did good ^er\ iei* in (lank Spain, 
Syria, and Pannonia. Ih* gmu'ions, upright, 
and ;i frieii I to the art."; Lome owi'd to him the 
re.^tonii ion and <‘onstrnel ion of .se\er;d ,i<|nednets, 
a.nd the I’antheon, )ie-ii!es other ]inhlie woik- of 
ormimeiit and ntilit>. lie Min' married thriie - 
1o a daughter of A\ Pi-uq.oiiins Attieim, to Mar- 
cella, niere of Augnstu'^, Hiid la.^tlN to dnii.i, 
daughter «)f Augustus. A ..angliter of his tir^t 
wife manii'il 'riheriim, the sneei‘>->or of Augustus; 
>\hile th* noble Agrippina, m ifa of ( I erm, aniens, 
was his d, High ter hy Julia. 

Ag'rippi'lia. (l ) The daughter of M. Vip.sanins 
Agrippa .iml Julia, <laughtor of August n.s. She 
marihul CiMinanieu^-, ;iud .Kaaunp.aiiieil him in his 
eampaigii.s, anil on his siiddmi ami su.Mm ious de.it li 
in A.via, carried his ashes with diitifnl alleetion to 
Home. The e.steem in whieh she was lieM hy the 
jioo]de made her hateful to J'iherius, and in ‘10 V.l>. 
lie hanished her to the islaml of Pamhitiuia, where 
she died hy volunt.avy stavvatitui three yi'.ivs later. 
'Phere are four line portrait-husts of her at Dri'sdeii, 
ami that in the museum of the (Aapitol at Home is 
one of the masti‘r]»ieees of Ihiiuan sculpture.- (2) 
Her daughter, AdOlimiN A, was one ot the most 
iletestahle women that h.a>* liveil. She was horn 
at Cidogiio, hence ealle*! Cnlotua Adnppnut, She 
lirst inarried Cn. Domitius Aheie Juirhim, hy whom 
.she luul a sou, afterward- ihe. I'liqieror Nero. 
Her thinl liiishaml w.is the LmptM'or (. laud ins, 
though her o>mi nnele. She soon i>ersua<led him 
t«) adopt as his sncee.ssor her son Nero, to the , 
cxelusion of Hritannieiis, his own son hy his former , 
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wife, *Si»e tlx'ii proootvieJ to ronuivf^ I>y 

poison nil iiis rivals an<{ cueinios, aial linally tfu' 
eni])cror himself. Her as<*en(Ieijrv fuovin^r intoiei- 
ahle, Nero eause«l her to h<* put to (hvitii in 5{> a.d. 

As^tolok. a Hniiirarifui ^'illai^•e to the NK. of 
IVstli, near, one of the hir; 4 (‘st ainl most remark- 
able stalaetitie eaveriis of Kuroi>e. The cavity 
opens at tlic foot of a liiiiestone mountain with 
an entrance seare(‘ly .‘tA tVet hi^j^h by o feel wide. 
It consists of a lahyrinth of caverns commnni- 
catiii^ with oiu* anolh(*r, many of wliicli it is 
ditiicnlt, ami cnch <lani;erons, to explore when tin" 
snl)lerranean streanw tliat How throii'^li them are 
lii»^h. NnnuM-ons stalactith' strnetnn's occur in all 
the caverns, wliicli, from their sin;;ular shapes, liave 
<,nvcn ris(‘ to tlie various names of the ('athedral, 
Paradise, the Hat's Cave, tlio Flower-garden, th<‘ 
Hnins tif ]^llmyra, \'c. Tlie tiew cavern was first 
thoronghly exjdored in ISoH. Some of the caverns 
are nearly KM) feet in lieight. Kemains <»f tlie cave 
beai are found in them. 

As^liado. At.kxwdkk* Mauia, one of tlie ^ 
wealthiest l>a.nkeis of modern times, was born at ; 
Seville in 17S4, of .hM\ish family. During the 
Spanish \\ar of indej>endencc, he fought N\ith <lis- ! 
tinction on the Fnuich side, rost^ to liie rank of j 
colonel, and act<*«l as aide-de-{‘aiii]» to Alarshal 
Soult, but retired in iSlo, and iK'gaii a einumissioii ■ 
business at Ihiri--. FoumUng a bank, he soon 
be(‘iim(‘ one of tin* lii'-t b;mkers in Paris. He 
negotiated s(.*veral Spaiii>h loans, and Ferdinand 
\’1I. made him a maniui''. If(‘ was naturalised 
in France in ISiiS. and at liis death, 14th Afnil 
1842, left a fortune of above (10 million francN. 

A^mias a Io\mi of .Mexico, cafiital 

of a central state namcl alter it, with an an*a of 
‘2000 S<[. m., stniids on a plain OOOO feet abo\e 
tin* sea-level, 270 miles N\V. of tlie city of AI«‘xieo. 
The town is favnnvahl\ sitnat(;d for trade, and 
is on tlie Mexii.-an Central PaihsaN. It i^* siir- 
roumled hy li.'ie gardens, and eonlains some hand- 
soi^ie jnililie hniidiags, Idie en\ irons alioumi in 
Imt springs, from n liieh the t«>wn lake-^ its name. , 
Pop. (18S2) 22,000. ' j 

A^IH' 1 /'VA/V.v intrrmiUi US) is the eonimon name 
for an inlennil tent fc‘ver aceompanied hy jiaroxy-'ins 
or tit.s. Kaeh te is composed of three stages the 
eold, the hot, and the sweating stage, ihuore a. fit, 
the pa.tient has a xeisation of didnlity ami distress 
ahont the epigastrium ; feds weak and disinclimsl 
for i'xertioii ; tlie snrf.'iee of his body lM*c<nm*s eold, 
ami the liloodless skin sln i\ els np into the <‘ondii ion 
terme<l goose skin (rnfis ansrrimt). \ <'old sensa- 
tion creeps u]) the hack, and spie.ids o.er the ho<ly; 
tile natieiii sliiveis, his teeth chatter, his knees 
knock together; his fa<-e, lijis, ears, and nails tuiii 
Idue ; he has pains iti his head, liack, and loiii'. 
This condition is suc(*(‘cdcd hy tlnslies of heat, the 
coidness gi\es jilaci; to warmth, and llnr suibo-e 
regains its nalnral appear:inc(\ The warmth 
tiniies to im*roa'<‘. the face he*M>mcs vimI a.ml 
turgid, the head aches, the hreathing i- dec‘]» ami 
ojijiressed, the pul‘-e full ami slrorp tldrd 

stage now' coim;s on ; tlie skin hecomc'- soft, a ' 
moist, the j)nlse res-.imes its mitnml lorce ami 
frc(|nency, and a co]>ious swc.d hn*ak.- from the 
whole Ixxly. ^ 

These paroxysms recur .tt icgiilai’ inter\a,Is. The , 
interval hetwaMui them is call* d ‘an ij.te; .nission.' j 
When they oe.ciir evciv <l.iy, the \ialient. Ir.s ///></- j 
iidiau ague; evm\ .-•‘conl da\, t>'rfun: ; ami when 
tbev are absent h'f two days, ifumitni, I’lnnc is 
a fionhlc quotidian in wiiii li two pare sms occair 
daily; in \^\edouhi'. u there is a daily attmt:, 

biit'tlic j-aroxysnis of snc^*c>sivc days ditlV*! in sone- 
rcs)a,cf.s, vyjiiie those <»» allei-nate days agicc in 
ch;i,racter. ihriutan, y /.e/oa, hrittrwy and orttoi cases 
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I are extremely rare. All ages are lifiblc to this 
I disea.se. 

I 'riw exciting causes of this disea.i,e are unknown, 

! hut are^thonglit hy some to he etlhivia from the 
surfaec of the earth (inarsli miasmata). Others, 
again, such as Ivlehs, Toinniasi-Cnidelli, Cecchi, 
l^averan, and Osier, believe tliat a hacilhis of some 
kind causes the disorder. 44ieir researches shoAV 
this to lie very probable, altlioiigh alisolute jiroof is 
still wanting. A certain degree of temneraturc— 
higiier tliati 130' F. seems rieiiessary for tlie jiroduc- 
tion of the iioison. it does not exist w'itlun the 
aretie cinde. nor dix^s it ap]x^ar in tlie cold seasons 
of temperate climates, and scdilom beyond the 5(P 
of N. lat. (W'alson). It also reipiires moisture. In 
Kiighiiid, ague is almost e\<dnsively coniined to the 
eastern coast; and the extension of drainage has 
rendoreil agues far more rare than before, .lames I. 
ami Oliver Cromwell died of ague contrai'ted in 
Lomlon. 'J’liii Pontine Marshes to the south of 
Ibune have long l>ecn notorious as a source of aguish 
fevens. Peat hog, m- moss, is not pnxlmdive of 
malaria, as is seen in ]>arts of Irehand and Scotland. 
Neither is ague e\er seen nmong tin? inliahitants of 
the Dismal Swamp -a, moist tract of 17)0,000 acres 
on the front ids of Virginia ami North Carolina in 
North America. 

The treatment of ague must he considdcd 
under two he.'ols during the paroxysm, and in 
the ‘irilerxal.' It is carried out geneially as 
follows : As ague is a speeilie disease, little can 
he done during th(‘ paroxysm, save ])y anjilying 
external warmth to the Ixidy iliiring the eohr stage, 
and hy mlniinistering restoratiM‘s, should collapse 
occur at the end of the hot stage. During the‘ 
‘interval,' aftd" ]>iiig'atives ha\(‘ bedi administded, 

• niinim? must he ^dv eii witli tlie olijei't of lireaking 
the rceurrenee of tlie paroxysm, and thus, if pos 
sihle. prevditing gra\e degeiidation of the organs 
ami malarial cachexia. .Visdiie i- also soim.'limes 
useil to attain this ol)j(*er. 

AjflU'SSeail, llKMtl FUANrufs II*, pronounced 
h\ Nultain; the mo>t h.*ani('d magisii'aie tliat 
i'rauce <*ver posv^esscd, was horn at Idmogcs in 
KMJS. As ftroru rr u r-qno' ra! of the parliament, he 
elfected many improvements in the laws ami in 
tin* adininistrarnm of jnsthc; and lie displayed 
pleat IxMievoldicc dining the famine of 17t)l). A 
st(*ady deh'iidd- of the rights of tlie people and 
of the (Jallicaii f’hnrch, he sm*ce>sfiill\ opposed tin* 
dedees of Ijouis XIV. Dining tlie. regeney of the 
Duke of ( )rleans, he lx*c.‘une chaneid lor of .France ; 
hut ill 171S lie fell into di-graee hy opposing l.aw’s 
tatal system of linam e. In 1720 he was reinstated, 
in 1722 was again dismjs -mI, and did not resume 
tl'.o oHice of <-haiie»-llor ti'l 17*17. He resigned in 

177)0, and died Fehniaiw 0, 1731. His works fill l.*I 
vols. •730-.S0 (2 vols. lS(i.’>). 

Auliil ai% tKiAcn, was horn of .Jewish parentage 
at Hackm v, ne;'i- riomloii, in islt;, am! tiom I8*2H 
lii' d for a. lorn.'- liine in Devonsliire. She was al- 
ways of deli< ! ■ 'nib, ami ilied on hiili Septem- 

'•r 1SI7, at I J. sMit. on her way to the baths of 
I alhai-h. I nn i’lg hei- lifetime she ])uh]islied 77nJ 
Wrrath (ISJkn). Sfiirit (tj J Uflalstu ( 1S41 ), 

I Tin- J. ici.sh I'ttIfJi ( IS Pi), Oxc. ; and after iier death 
, ap|. Mre.d Hontr Injlur)ir(\ yl Mother s fircotu/u:fisc\ 
i 77/< ra/f •»/'( rt/a/ s^ am] tiiree other graceful Jietio/is. 

Amiilar ilr la Froiife'ra, a Spanish toAvn (if 
Andalusin, ‘20 miles SSF. of ('ordova. The chief 
trade, is in com .‘ind w ine. Poji, 11,712. 

’ AmiihfS* a fortilied port in the Sjianish province 
of Mnreia, with large smeltin.: Iionse.s, an, I coh- 

• iderahle exjxirt tr.ade in argditiferoiis i(*ad, iroii- 
on‘, ''Uiplmr, es]>arto, and iigs. Jk)j>. 81)47. 

Ajuail'has, Catk, the mo.sl southern j»oiiit of 
, Africa, lies about J0(; miles ESF. of tlie Caix* of 
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G(km 1 Hope, in lut. 34” 40' 8. , Jon*^. 20° 0' 40" K. Tlie 
jxiiut in very tlaii^^oroiix for xliips ; fo^^s are fre<|uejit, 
the currents aw uncertain, anti tJjere* are many 
rocks to seaward. Jn 1S40, a house was 
erected on the ]>oint. The Affttlftas Bunl- extends 
alon<; tli<^ whole southern coast of Africa, from near 
Natal to Sahlanha I5ay. It has an average breadth 
of 40 miles, but is dillicult of navi^^ation. The 
waters abound in lish. Atpilhaa ( l*ortuguese) 
means ‘needles.’ 

Aluib« the .sou and successor of ( )uiri, was kinj^ 
of Israel from 018 to HtKi H.r. He married Jezebel, 
the daii^diter of Kthluuil, kiu<^' of Sidon. Throuj^h 
las wife’s influence the Phoenician worshii) of llaal 
was introduced, and tlui ]»ri«‘s1s and ]>rophe,ts of 
Jehovah criielly persecuted. \'ct thci prophets re- 
tained tlieir inlluence 'v<m* the people; and Klijah 
darc<l op(mly to attack the pri<‘sts of llaal, and 
reprove the wickedness of the kin;:. Ahab was 
a public spiiited kin;:, with a passion for splemlid 
bnildin;:s. Mesha, kin.i: of Moab, was tributary to 
him. He }»rosecuted two succ(‘ssful wai"s a;:ainst 
llenha<lad, kin;: of Syria; but in a third canii»ai;:n 
he was killed l»y an arrow. His <lau;:btcr Athaliah 
was married to Jehorani of Judah. His whole 
family was a.flei w:ii<ls (*\tirpated under Jehu. 

Aliasiie'rilS is the na.me, or rather, ])erhaj»s, 
the title, hy which sevcial kin;:s of Media and 
Persia are ni«‘nti<in(Ml in Stu ipiiin*. 'Pin' best known 
of these is Pstls'r's husband (se(‘ Ks'IHKI;;, who is 
j»robably th<*sa,mca> th»‘ Pcj'siun kin;:' Xerxrs ( <j. v. ) ; 
tlu‘ Hidiicw form of his name Ihmii;: .\<*hasliv»‘rosh. 
Ahasuerus is abn, ac<‘ordiii;; to the tra<lition, the 
name of the Jrw. 

Aha/* kin;: ot Judah from 7-11 to 727* I5.(\, a<vor<I- 
in;: t(» the |■ec<'i^^*d chronoloeN . lU iii;.: j»ress(‘d 
hard by the Kdoiiiite^- and I’hiibt inc>, ;is well as 
by the kin;:s of Israel and Ifainascus, lie called to 
Ids aid tile \sM iian kin;:, 'Piylath Pilescr, sendin.!: 
him, as the price of hi- help, all the treasures of the 
temple and (he jMlace. 'ri;:lath I'ilcscr inilced 
b('a,t oil* his ejuMhit's, hut forced \ha/ himself to <lo 
him hema/:e at Ifamasc'iis. and to pa\ him trihul**. 

Aill<|llisf. Knckuikut, Pinnish ]*hil- 

olojU'ist, wa- horn 7lh \n< 4 Ust 1S2(>; studied ^.iiil- 
('sophy and philology at Hebin.ufors ; in |S47 
founded a I’innish . ne>\ s| apei-, the /-o* • 

tiav'clled t]non;:h N<«ithcrn IJiissia and Sibcri.t 
( IS.*)!} 58); and altciuards b«‘canie prob'.-sur ot 
Finnish in the nni\ ei sii \ of I lei- in;:fors. Ikvsidcs 
;:ra.mmatical and le> icoy raphieal works, he h;is 
jnihlishcd, in I'inni-h. ;in .'leconnt (»f his travels, 
a \'<dunie oi p< anil se\eral t ranslations f.v 

the < Jerman 

AllllU^llalKUr {better AlnmtihAntih. chief town 
of a district in (Juzeiad, second amonyst the cities 
of the provinc(‘ tjf P>ouiha\ , is dO Tidies NK. 
<d' the. lunid of the (lull of ('ambay. It was built 
in the year 1412 by Ahmed Shah, and linall> 
cami* under the power of the Hritish in 1818. 
It was foruKMly one of the laryest ami most 
inayniticent cities in the East, and la.st <*e:itui- 
ha<l a 'M>]nilation of Its archit<*ciural 

reliis Tire yoryeous, even in the midst of dcca\, 
and illustrate tlu' combination of Saracenic ^^i^h 
Hindu forms mainly of tlie Jain typ(\ 'I’lie J.mni 
Masjid, or (»r(*at Aios(|iie, rises from the centric of 
the eity, and is adorned hy two superbly deeorate<I 
minarets. There is likewise an ivory inosi|n<*, so 
<‘alled hecans(\ althouyh built of white marble, it 

lined with ivory, ami inlaid with a profusion of 
yems. There an! some, twelve other inos^^ues and 
famous tombs. 'Pbe modern Jain temple b nf 
•‘‘inyiilnr beauty. The prosiTcrity of thc^ i»Iaee mjus 
iihiiost wholly destroyed liy the rapacity »»f the 
Halirattas, but it lias laryely recovered, and is still 
famous for its manufaeture of rich fabrics of 


and cotton, bnicades, and articles of yold, .silver, 
steel, and cn/iincl. The ])ottery i.s vttv superior ; 
and paper of various sorts is iaryeJv nianufactureil, 
chietly from jute. Poo. (J881) 12'7,<i2I. -The (//s- 
trirf^ ijjainly a yreat alhn ial ]»Iain, lias an area of 
3821 .sq. m., ami a pop. of 850,324, of whom about 
a tenth €‘110 Moliaminedaiis. 

Allllicdliaillf'ar {AhmfnltHtr/nr), a town of the 
jirovincc of llombay, 122 miles Fb of Ilonihay, is 
the tliiicl city of tli«‘ l>t*e(‘an. It was founded in 
1494 hy Ahmed Nizam Shah. In 1797 it fell into 
the hands of the Mahratta^^ and in 1817 hecanie 
British. It consists mainl; of houses built of 
sunhuriit bricks, but retains numerous s])ecimcns 
of Mohammedan Jiicliitt'et ure. It heeaine a niiini- 
< ipaUly ill 1855 ; and ])()s>cssc*s a yood supply of 
A\ater hy means of aipiedncts, Slrony oarp(*ts, 
cotton ami .silk idoths, and copper and ])ras.s jiots, 
are nianiifactnrod Ikmc. Tliere are .sevTual smaller 
jilacos of the same name in India. Pop. (1.881) 
37,492, almost Till Hiii<lus in faith. Area of tlie 
(fistrirt^ which is ])artly hounded hy the Godavari 
IkivJU*, t)()()ti sq. 111 . ; pop. 751,228. 

AllllUMlpiir'i) a m(‘jinly-biiiU town of India, in 
the native state of Balia walpur, 25 miles SM'. from 
Bahawalpur. F’stimated p«>i>. 39,090. 

AllllU^d Shall, tlie first moTKin-h of .Afylianislan, 
horn about 1721, was the son of Seman Klian, eliief 
of the Ahdali trilic. He scrvixl in iIk* bodyyuard 
of Nadir Shah (q.v.), eiul on his assassination, re- 
tired to Afylianistan, wlime lie induced the tiative 
trilics to ^c^o1t and to choose him soverciyn. His 
wcaltli ami military talent- made hini popular, and 
he yrailually so f;ir e\tendt*d his conquests tliat. on 
his .lealh in 1773, he loft to hi,> son, J imiu', an 
eiiipiie whii li nsnehed fn m Khorasaii to .Sirhiud, 
ami from tin* <).s.us to the Indian Sea. 

Aim* JoH \NN I'b;\N/., educationist, was born at 
.\i\-la t’ha])elh‘ in 1799. and died 21 si .\uyust 18(55, 
baviny from lsi>l till 18(53 hel<l \';irious .schohistic 
o(rKM‘s in his nativt' eil\ ami at Neiiss. His 
I'reneli (Jrammar for (h-rnians (Is.'U) has yoiie 
throiiyli iimie than 299 editions, ami was sin-cceded 
liN similar vorks on Fhiylish, Italian, and Hutch. 
Alin's method -nil t‘\tcii-ion of Scidiaistuckcr's, 
who died in '817 i- that of makiny the example 

] »n‘cede the riih , so that the pupil le;ini> a toi (dyn 
aimuaye nimdi as, when a <‘liilil, he learned Ids 
own. 

All riliiaii (/(‘lid. nmo tH'f i H n fK, ‘d;irk spirit ), 
the cN il princij'lc, opjtoscd to (» 'mii/d, in ih<‘ dual 
ism of later /oroa.-t nanism. Sec /oiai Nsn;;;. 

.llnvUS, a small villayc of IN'i -ia, in the pro- 
N Ima* of Khu/isian, 79 mih'.- NE. of Bassora. 'Ehe 
iiciyhlMatrhood is coNt'ri'd vith tin* mins of tin' 
capital of Artahanus, tin la.st of tlie Parthian 
kiuy.s. Since the 19th c(‘ntury. the tovii has falhm 
into siieh decay that not more than tift\ families 
iidi.ihit the ]»rescnt luiser.ahh* ^illa;:e. 

Ahlaii, Sr, tin' bnindcr (d* tin' Noil hiinihrian 
(’hurcli, was sjmiI from Iona in (l.3.a, in aiiswt'r to 
Kiny ttsM'alds summons, to h('comi' tin' Bishop of 
Nor! humhria. He eslahli.-hed himself in tin' island 
of l.i idi.sfariu', and, tin'iiee makiny missionary 
jounicy.s to the mainland, .•lehit'vcd a yreat work, 
in .spite of the lavayi's of Peiida. the lieatlnMi ruler 
of Mercia. He dh'd at Banihoiouyh, 31 st Auyust 
iVil. 

AmH^, H .\.\ni,ToN, F'nylish poet and noverisl, was 
bom ill 1839 at Paris, tin- son of an Armenian and 
of a dauyhtev of .\dudral Sir th'oryi' ( Ollit'r. He 
.served S\‘von yi'ai's in tin* British army, and (lien 
.settliny do\Mi' in the Ni'W louest, dt^voted liiniselt 
to literature. Aiiioiiy his poems are Klamore 
(185(5), and Songa icithont Ainsic (1882): among 
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his novels, It if a (ISr)!)), T/ir Mars/on^ (lSt>8), anti 
Passctf/cs hi the Life of a Lady ( 1S87 ). 

Aide-(lc«<*aill|l, an <»tlicer atfcadietl to tlie 
personal stall’ of a ^^oioral oflicer. lie carries all 
orders on the licM of battle, and, when thus 
acting as the mouthpiece of the {jjeneral, is to he 
iniidieitly obeyed : the inip<»rtance of clearness and 
actairacy is tlierefore manifest. In ^oirrison anti 
<[uarters, the aide de-eatiip superintemlsthe^eiierars 
houstdiold, ami acts as his secretary, assistin«jj him 
in his <M)rres[)ondence, introducing military oflicers, 
and likt?\vise aiding in dispensing the courtesit's of 
his hoiis«‘. Ihdore an otlicer cjin be appointetl an 
ai<le-tle-eamp, he must have servetl two years with 
his regiment ; an ollicer who has imt pa^^se<^ the 
linal examination at the Stall r<illcge must have 
passetl the examinatimi ft)r promotitui to the rank 
of ca}»tain, ami is reqnirtMl to exhibit inoticiem'iy 
both in speaking and writing French. A major- 
general has one, a lieutenant-general two, ami a 
general three ahles-de-camp ; in the lield, four 
aides are allotted to the oflicer commanding in 
chief, and two to a brigadier ; each receives Os. Od. 
a day in addilion to lhet»ay of his rank. There is 
no limit t»f rank, and personal intelligence and 
go«»d horsenninship are generally taken into 
ac(.‘oiint ; but in practice, officers above the rank 
of captain are >eMom selected as aides. As 
nominal head of the arm.\-, the sovereign may 
have an imlelinit(‘ number of aid<*s-de-eamp, and 
the olliee is luiieh s«»ughi after, both as an honour, 
and as conferring the ai my rank of full colonel. 
In 1SS7 the (jiieeii ha<l forty-one aides de-eanip, 
some of whom were taken from the navy ami from i 
the militia, in which cases the a]*pointments were 
honorary ; tin* military ai<l<'s, however, were eh<»sen 
for <listingiiished war services. - In the Fnited 
States arm>, a lieutenant -gen(‘ral is allowed two 
aides and a military sc'crelary, with tin* rank ami 
pay of lieulen.iiit colonel; three ami two aides 
respeeiively are. allotted to major-generals and 
briga<liers, selected in the former ease fnmi 
<^iptaiiis and lieutenants, in tlie latter from 
lieutenants in the army, hut with no additional 
rank atta<*hed to their ]M)siti<m. 

Aitliii fhf .:r/-Ifi.s\sifr), a town (»f western Asia 
Minor, on tlie river Meander, is the capital of a 
])n)vinee, ami was hnllt out of the ruins of the 
ancient 'rralles. It lies tit) miles SF. of Smyrna 
hy railway. The (radii is important, especially in 
mo.'oceo leallier, cotton, ligs, olives, and grapes. 
Pop. about .3(),f>()b. . 

Aids. These were originally ]>a^ rneiiLs to which 
every Icnant in ehivalrv was liable. (1) To ransom 
the pers(»n of the lord when taken ])risoner ; (2) J'o 
make his elih*st son a knight ; ami (3) To proviile 
a suitable portion to liis eldest daughter on her 
marriage. Tenants in socage, were liable only to 
iliii latter two, and the incMie lords were ]>ro. 
hiluted hy Magna Fharta from e.xaeting more than 
tli(*se three. The last feudal aid exacted was in 
134() for knighting the IJlack I’rince, These, inci 
dents of tenure, were aholislud in (i7‘2. Stofage 
(ipv.) and Tall.'ige (<j.v. ), and the J»ene\i. ee i 
{(j.v. ), W(!re arbitrary taxes of this kind which led I 
to dinmites between Knglisi; king.s and their .sub : 
jects down to King Fdward HI s reign, altlioiigh i 
the right to levy sncli taxe.' witlioui the een.'^ent | 
of the realm was formally •'m»nnee«' i . the e.^•nlir l 
matioii of charters ]>y Kdwaid I. TIji^' name of | 
aid was, iiowawci also ;L]>p]iod, (bevii to the time | 
of William Ifl. to parliamentarv taxi- tor extra- 
ordinary imrposes, im ludlng the biml tax. See ! 
Feudal 'I'AX.iriux. 

iisrrette is the French name of the bird known 
Hi England as Fgret ), the lesser white heroi . 
Hpiicc the term eame to be used for its feathery 


crest, for feathers in a huly’s head-dress, and moi-c 
loo.seIy for any heatl-dress like a plume, a bouquet 
of flowers, or an ornament of precious stones. 
Botanically, it is eoiial to Paj)pus (q.v.), down of 
a seed, like thistle down. 

Aij^ues-llortes (.b/nu; jlforfiar), a small town 
in France (pop. about 3400) in the department of 
(bird. It is situated in an extensive salt-marsh, 
and is about 3 miles from the Mediterranean, with 
which it is connected hy a canal. In the inhhlle 
.ages, when the se.a came much nearer the town, 
it was .a very im[K)rtaiit Mcditerninean harhonr. 
It was from AigiiesAlortes that St Louis sailed 
in l‘24S, and again in 1‘270, for the Frusades. 

Aijsiii'lle (hr., ‘needle’), an instrument used hy 
military engineers to pierce a rock for the recep- 
tion of gunpowder, when any blasting or hlowing- 
iip is D) be efl’cctetl. Tlu‘ word is .also used of the 
neo<lle-like })eaks or summits of mountains, esjie- 
cially in the Alps. 

Aikiii, >H\, sou of a Fnitarian tutor, was horn 
at Kihworth, I.eicestershire, loth .lanunry 1747, 
and .after studying at Filinhiirgh .and London, took 
his M.I). ilcgree at I.iiyden Fniversity (17HD). He 

I uactiseil in Chester, Warrington, Varmoiith, .ami 
vondoii : hut in 17lt8 retired to Stokc-Ncwington, 
when? he dic<l 7th Dcccmlaa* !K‘22. A fri<md of 
Priestley, Darwin, John Howard, ami Southev, ho 
was a volnminons author; his works including Lives 
of Howard, Seldeii, .and Cslier ; the Vn'oeval Bio- 
( 10 vols. 1700 ISl.-)); and the well-known 
Kveniiiijs at Himie ((> vols. 1702 Oo), w'fitten in 
eon jiinelioii with his sister, JSlrs Harl)auld (q.v.). — ■ 
His daughter, Lrev AlKiN, was horn .at Warring- 
ton, 0th November 1 781 , and dieil at Hampste.ad, 
2Jltli January IStil. Sin* was author of KjdsfJrs on 
Women (1810); L.orimcr, a Title (1814); jlemoir <f 
John ..1/7.///, M.D. (1823); Mrmfjirs if the Coarfa 
if h'lizaheth^ flames f. , and Charles I, (0 vols 
1818-33); and Tdfe tf Aihlison (1843). Sec her 
.!/< /// o//'.v, Misvellaniesy and Letters (bSt)4). 

WiMJAM, Scottish ]»o]trait-p.aliit(*r, 
was horn at Cairnie, .Ahenleonshire, in J6S‘2, and 
died iu l.,ondoii in June 1731. IntemhMi hy Itis 
father for the law', h(‘ followed the hmit of his ow'ii 
inclination, and studied nrt instead in Kdijdmrgli 
and pome. Aikm.’tn settle<l in ICdinbiirgh, and 
practised portrait [lainting with snei'css till 1723, 
when he wais persuaded l>v the Duke of Argyll to 
remove to London. He executed many im])ort.anfc 
commissions, iiieluding portniits of (lay, Thomson, 
John Duke of Arg-yll, Lady (Irisell Paillie, ami 
Allan Pamsay. His style w'as modeIle<l on that 
of Kneller. 

Ailaiito ( Ailmd! ns ijlandnlosa^ the ‘tree of 
hea\en ’), a lofty ami l/eautibil tiee of Hh? natural 
oroer Simaruhaeea', a Mih order of Kntaeea*, ;i. native 
of South-eastern Asia, was brought from ('himi in 
1751, .and is ipw freonently planted to shade public 
w.ilks in Fra/ {•<» ami Italy. It li.as also been intro- 
dn<e<l ini » ' -i iMiaiiy, IJritain, ami the Cnited 
Stat»*s, hut ;ipt to he injured hy frost when 
nng. The leaves are large and i/innate, with an 
o ld leaflet rest'inhling those, of the a,sh. The tree 
g, uws very w ell on clia Iky .soils, and is t?{usily pro- 
( igated. 'riie wood is line grained, satiny, ami 
• for eahinel-making, .ami thi? leaves afford 

nmriimuit to a s])ee.ies of silkw'orni {Homhyx Cyu- 
ihiii). It is sometimes known as Vernis du Japon, 
,i,p]>.areiitly hy (confusion with certain species of 
Plins. • 

Ailly« PiEKRE d' (or Petrus de Alliaco), theohp 
giaii and Nominalist philosopher, \vas horn in 1350. 
Chancellor of the university of Pans, and Bishop 
of Conipiee7m, lie was rna/le e.ar/Iin.aJ in 1411, ami a 
p/l|)al legate in Cerm/my. He took a chief part ijt 
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the Council of Constance, where he headed the re- 
form party, but a«,need to tlie sentence on Huss and 
Jfcroiue of Iha^me. lie died at Avi'^non in 1419. 

Ailsa Cral{l^« a rocky ish*t of Ayrsliire, 10 miles 
W. by N. of (iirvan. llisin;.,' abruptly out of tbe 
sea a liei^^dit of 1114 feet, it forms a most strikin;; 
object. It is about 2 miles in rircumf(*rence, and is 
accessible only at one i)oint, where the accumulation 
of d(!‘bris has f<)rme<l a rough beach. 'Ihe rock may 
be described generally as a mass of tra]), assuming 
in some j)la<’-^‘s a distinct columnar form, with 
dimensions far excee<ling those of the basalt hr 
pillars of Stall'a. On the N\V., perpeiidiculai cdills 
rise to a lieight of from 2(K) to .S(X) feet; on the 
otlier sidtis, the Craig desetnnls to the sea Avitli a 
steep slope, covered with grass and wild-tlowei*s, j 
with nuincrons scattv e<l fragments of rock. Till | 
the erection of a liglithouse ( 188;i 8t>), the otdy i 
inhabitants w(*re goals, rabbits, and wild fowl ; solan ' 
geese, in particular, breeding in the elifls in count- ' 
less nuiid)ers. About 2(X) fe(‘t from the summit are 
some springs, an<l on the hrdge of a crag on the 
eastern front, are the remains of an ancient strong- 
h<d<l. l?i 18.‘il, tlie Karl of Cassillis, the pn>]irietor 
of Ailsa Craig, was rai.-'ird to the digjiity of Manpils 
of Ailsa. 

Aillianl, tirsrwK, the French I’miimore | 
Cooper, Mas hoiii in Fan's, Idth Septomher 1818, j 
and shi]i])ing as a eahin-hoy to America, sjumt j 
those ton years of julvtmtnre in Arkansas and 
Mt‘xieo which fnnii>'hed the themo?, of most of his ' 
noN ('Is. lb* lrav(*lh*d also in Spain, 'rnrk«*y, ami 
th(^ Caucasus ; in Faris. >,»*ived as an oflieer of the 
(Jaide .Mohih' ( 1848); org.ini><M! (he Franc-1 iri'urs de 
la Fros.se against the ( oM-marjs ( l8Th 71 ') : and after 
som<‘ \ear>' conlinenient in an a.-\ him, died 20(h 
»)nne 188.‘{. ()fhis^el■^ numerous n<o eF, puhlishe*! 
het^^een iS.‘>S and 1S7S, tMoiny-six haveheem trans- i 
lated into Kngli«>h. 

Ain, a I'reneh ii\'er rising in the mountains 
of .lura, and tloM'ing llS miles south-MestMard. 
through tin- dejiartments of .lura and Ain, till it 
falls into ti.e lllione. 18 mile> alsot; Lyons. 

Ain* eastern dejiartnn'jil <4* Fra.nee, separated 
from Savo\ h\ the Klioin*. Aiea, 22d9 .>' 1 . m. 
The eastern }»art is mountainous, Mith sui.iinits 
otXK) to JFXX) fe(d high. AgrieiiUnre is the eh'.ef 
industry, others being the .■^ilU and j»aper maiiu- 
fa 'tnie, and the making of horn aitieles. llourg 
is the eapital. Foji, ( I8S(i) ;i(;4,4US. 

Ailllllillor., -M \.\ Km AM ki., glass-jiainter, m u^. 
horn at Munich in 1807. He began the study of 
arehite(‘t ui e, hut afteiMard> eniered the i(*val 
noreolain manufactory as decorator; and it mas 
luire that J»e tirst succeed(*d in o\eiconiing the 
teelinmal dil!iculti(*s in the execution of gla.s> 
]>ainling. A separate institution Mas iiom' estah- 
lished for the art ; and .\inmiller heeaiiie its 
director. Amongst his M'orks hav(* beiui MiiidoMs 
for tlie eatluMlral of Ualishon ( 1^-d Tt), for the 
ehurch of Alarialiilf (ISdd .dS) in Munich, fo. 
t'ologrn^ Cathedral (1844 48), and for (dasg-.u 
Cathedral. He dii'tl at Aliinich, Sth I>eci*mher 
1870. His naim? is also spelt AinnniUt ', . 

Ainos« a raet^ M'ho Merc pndaihly the li:st iii- 
hahitants of .Japan, hut mIio uom' are reduced to 
about ir),(HX), confined cdiii'tly to the islands of 
Vesso and Sakhalin. They are sliort in .'-tature, 
hut strongdv huilt, and the Ividies of many ait 
eover<*d M’itli short, bristly hair. Th'\v speak a 
langua^u' distinct from .Japanese, and ^appear to 
.be rapidly dying out. Their features are rather 
Kuroptiaii than Mon| 4 olian. Tbev exist principally 
by hunting and lishing, eating tUe llesU and mak- 
Mig iilols of the skins of their prey ; are i^dyg- 
amous, live in >vretched huts unllcr their^oMii 


chiefs, and an* luiartily dosjdsed hy the Japanese. 
See J.APAN ; al.so IJickmorcs 2'Iic Atuos or Hair)/ 
Men (Loud. 1808); Miss fiird’s Unhnffrn Trails in 
Japan (1880); Frofessor Jhisil Chamherlain’s A/y/o 
Studies (1887), dealing M'ith their language and 
mythology. 

AillSWOrtll* IbuiKKT, lexicogn*a]>her, M'.'is born 
.at Woodvale, near Manchester, in lOtiO. ILi Mas 
educated at Holton, and taught a school there 
until, alamt 1098, he remov(*d to London, mIioic 
lie Mas engaged for many years in cdncational 
pursuits. In 1714 Ik* connnence«l his Dictionary 
( Laf in-Knglisli and Knglish- Latin ), M'hich, Iiom'- 
ever, wuh not ]>nbli>lied until 17.80. He died in 
London, 4th April 171‘k AiusM’orth juiblished live 
other M'orks ; but notliing keeps bis memory alive 
ex(;e]d tbe Dictionary, Avhieh itself is hom' fast 
pas.Ang into oblivion. 

Ailiswortll, AVilijam Fiiancis, an Knglish 
>by.sieian, g(‘,ologist, and trav(*ller, m'us born at 
•’.X(‘ter in 1807. He studied medieiue at Kdinburgli, 
amt, after receiving ( 1827) his imsHeal dmioma, he 
travelh'd in l^'ranee, and j»ros(‘cnted gi'ological in- 
v(‘stigations in tin* Aiivt'rgne and IVrenean moun- 
tains. Returning to K<linbnrgh in 1828, h(‘, eon- 
• Incted ihi* jmbliration of i\\ii Jf tumid d/ yntn rid 
and (.ii'otfnipfiind Sr/i urr, and di'livered ieetur(‘s on 
g<‘ology. In 18.82-.8.8 he did good service against 
the cholera; in IS.'F) he Mas attached a^ physician 
and g(‘ologist to the Kii]»lirates exi»editi(m iimler 
Colonel Chcsney, and n'turned lioim* in 1887 
through Knnlislaii, the Taurus, and A.>i i Minor. 
In 1888 41 he vi-ited the Kast Mith La^sam and 
i liussell, their chief ohjeels hi'ing to explore the 
! course of the Hal\s, and to \isit the Xostorian 
I CInislians in Kiu'ilistan. .\mongst his M'orks are 
srareJu's in ^1 wy/vVy, .Cc, ( 1S,8S); Tra rids in Asia 
.1////U/', <(r. (1842); 'J'd' L'liiiius of ila Christian 
Alioriijinrs of thr Turl'idi Knipirr (1818); ami 
j Trarrls in the TnnT <tf thr (inrls (1844). 

is a member of many h'arned societies. 

! Aiusnortll* NVn.u vm Hauimson. mus bmn in 
j Manchester, l''elu'navv 4, 180."), and iMlm-ated at the 
i grammar .seliool. A -olieitor's son, in his sevt'u- 
• teentli y(*af he Mas articN'd to a soli(*itor; and on 
j hi." father's <leath in 1824. came u]) to Loudon to 
j eoiiiplete In', legal .Ntmliiw. Two year*' later, 1 k>m'- 
I lie maniod a ])ubrmher's (langhtei', .ami him- 

j sell turmal ])ul)li>hcr for eigliti'i'ii mmith'^. Hr liad 
j eontrihnle(l some artieU‘> to maga/ines juior to 
I 1822, so that his liist hiu u wa^ not Sir fiohn f'hir- r. 
I tin, ( lS2h), an anoiiymoii'' no\el, heiu'aised by S« oil, 
i hut part In, it seiuns uom, tlu^ work of a Mr A^^tou. 

I AnylioM', his ('arlie.st hit Mas I/oo/ ( ls.84). Mith 
' its vivid dt'seription of Dii’k 'rnipin's ride to York. 

I I»y 1881, a ]K‘iio(l of close upon halt a eentniN , he 
Ii.ad ]»nhlish<'d no fcMcr than tliirt.N -nine novels. 
S(*v(‘j'nl of these a.p})r,ared originall_\ in Jl/df-ifs 
Misrellanif, Aiusimrth's Maifar.inr ( 1S42 54), and 
; ilie Xeu' MoiitJdif, of NNhicli he Mas suoei's-ively 
editor; and sevmi of them Mere illustrated by 
. (h iiikshunk vi/,. Rool trood , Jack Shi'/tpard { 1889 ), 
Totrrr of l.ondon ( 1840), (rini t'airhrs { 1841 ), Misi r s 
I Ihtuijhtrr (LS42), Windsor (dastlr ( 1848). and St 
i Jaiurs\s ( 1844). To llicsc may hi' added his 
('n 'hfon (1887), Old St Paul's (1841), ami Laura- 
sh ire 11 V/c/f rs { 1 8 1 8 ) , as j a jssi'ssi n g some i n t ri n sic 
claim to literary meiil. Ho died at lieigate, Jan- 
uarv 8, 1SS2. 

Aiii-T»l>, a town of Syria, on the Sadjur, an 
atlluent of tJie Knplirato. 04 miles XX K, ol 
Aleppo. The ehi(*f trade is in hides and h'atlier. 
Ain-Tah is supposed hy some lo he the ancient 
Antiorhia ad Taurum. Fo]». 20,000, composed of 
Turks, tl reeks, and Armenians. 

Air, or Asni*:^, an oasis-kingdom in the north 
of the Soudan. Agades (ipv.) is the capital, llie 
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I country is priiu‘i])ally inhal>itc<l l>y tliiTC tribes, all 
Tu.aregs, with some admixture of ne<xro blood. 
The valleys are naturally rich in tropical ve^^eta- 
tion, but they are poorly cultivated. Althoujth 
the valleys of Air arc in the re<;ion of the tropics, 
the climate is comparatively temperate. 

Air is the name ,i;iven to that coin])onn<l of ^nises 
constitutin^j: tlu‘ Mihstance of our atmosphere. l'\>r- 
merly, all atMiform Iluids were called ‘airs ‘ (oxy;jen 
beino calh**! (lijthhKjistivutrd m'r) ; but in this stuise 
the word ‘‘jas' is nowustal. 'Phe chemical composi- 
tion of air, its chief properties, and the phenomena 
they oive rise to, will he found treated under 
Atmosphere ; also at Air-jjuiu]), Harometer, l»al- 
looii, (ias(‘s, Sloruis, \Mnd, and otlier articles. 

iil% in Music. See AlUA. 

Air-beds, riisliioiis, ami Pilltnvs, An 

in Hated Idadder exnlains tlie nature of tlu*so. Air- 
cushions, or halfbeds, pillows, and travellin^- 
eiishions, difler only in sliapo and size. They wen* 
tirst ma<le at a moderate price after tlie iiUnxluc- 
tion of Mackintosli cloth, an air-tijuht fahrie ^on- 
sistin;; of two pieces of cloth united hy an inter- 
nosed layer of india-ruhljer spread on in s<dutiMi. 
riiev an* ^till ma<le in esstmiially the same way, a 
thinslieet of vulcanis<'d nihlier heino placed hetween 
tin* t wo layers of clotli, and the whole mmh* into 
one fabric, so to sp<‘ak, hy pressure. When tluw 
an* intlated, either hy the mouth or hy a pair of 
ludlows, a screw sto]»-coek ]neveuts tlie escajui of 
air. An air-l»e<l cou.-i>ts of a sack in the form of a 
mattress, usually <li\ i<le<l into a numher of comp.-ut- 
iiients, each air-ti^irht : a ju’ojt'ctiou at oiieeml forms 
a holster. Kach t'om|»arl iiieiil has a. \alve, throii^di 
whicli the air is hlouu in, .\ir-heds and jdllows 
arc valualdc in ca^(‘s of sic,kne-'S, Init are not so 
lastiiiir or so comfoiiahle as Water IkmIs (•[.%*.) and 
water-pillows, which are formed of thicker material, 
consist iri;,^ entirely of vulcariise<l india-ruhher. 'Phe 
latter ;;re. however, iouhh* tlie pri(‘e of tlie former. 
It has Im'oii propos(‘d to use aii' b(Mls for militarv 
purposes. If not taken ^ood care of, they craek 
and become troublesome or ust'less. ,\ir beds were 
known as early as the heojuninu- of the IHth century, 
but bciiio made of leather, uore exjieiisive. 

Air-bladd<M*, ^r a sac 

pu.shedout from the aliimuitarv canal of fishes, and 
disehar^^iii;.; a respiratory <(r a hydrostatic func 
lion, its ori; 4 ’iu and niodilicatioTis resemble those 
of lunos, and in the liiolu'st lisln‘s, Dipnoi ((|.v.), the 
air-hh’dder is really a Inni;, Lnn;:s, however, ari>e. 
vejitrally, while the , air idadder is usually »lor.s;i I, 
atid, except in the transitional forms, mU in .'^m-h 
.sjiceial eonne<-ti<)n with the cinMilatorv .system. 
'Ibis oi’ojin is tirst hinteil at in Elasimdu-anehs, and 
occurs in all ( Jaiioid and in most 'Pideostean lishes. 



Air-blcuMt-r of ( 'arp : 

CoiiHistin^ of twvt parts, ij ainl C, joiimmI by a num>w neck ; 

A D, a canal coniiMUincatiiig wit’ K. 

The ori«^dnal connection with tlic alimentary canal 
free uently degenerates, or may nliolly disappear, a 
in tne Ph j/.^ovUdl divishai of tin Peleostei {<p\ . >. In 
such cases, the eont. ined aii is a]i])arcritlv se< icted 
from the walls of tie* sac. Phe ):.essnre of i lo* ribs, 
and the frequent presonee of mnseiilai lllnes on 
tJio walls, eflect altera- ion oj \ (dume, .'»iid a hyriro 
.static fi’tietion anxihaiy to ri.dno and sinkinj^ i.- 
thiJH doubtless discbai>;i*d. The orj^aii is singularly 
ineonstatil in its oc<*urteiice, ami varies greatly in 


size anti form. Sometimes very small, it reaches 
in other forms even into the tail. The sac may 
be double, or constricted, or provided with side 
ehamhers, and its various arrangements suggest 
those of lungs. Even internally, the resemblance 
is, in some cases, very close. The air-bladder is 
sometimes incased in a bony cajisulc, ami occa- 
sionally connccteil with the labyrinth of the ear. 
The walls of the .sac exhildt a more or less rich net- 
work of blood-vessels, and with the increase in the 
ex<‘hang'e of gases, delinite moditications of the cir- 
cnlati<m are associated, and the air-bbulder may 
thus become a lungb 'Phe air-bladder of lishes 
allbrds the liiiest kind <^f isinglass. 

Air-cells, or pn'fcrahly Aiu-si’ACK.s, in idants, 
are cavities containing air in the stems or leaves, 
which aid greatly in eflect ing the interchange of 
gases necessary for the life of the ]>lant, 'Phey 
consi.st for the most ]»art either of tin* intercellular 
spa(‘es, or of (\*uities formed hy rupture, as in 
gra.ss and nmhclliferoiis stems. In terrestrial 
plants they eommunicate \\ith the exterior l»y 
means of tlie SfonKttti (tj.v. ). .An interchange is 
thus established between the li\'ing cells of the 
l»lant and the <»utcr air, and thi'i is heipt'd Iw move- 
ments <lue to viml, hy changes of temperature, ami 
the like. 'Pht‘y arc especially large ami numerous 
in many Amiatic IMarits ((pv.) which are ]iaitly 
or entirely floating iiiaiiily owing- their buoyancy 
to this cause. 

AIrtI, P lloM vs, minor jmet, was horn at Ilowdc'ii, 
Eoxhurghshiri*. in bsoi>, and in iSKi passed from 
the [larisli .school to tlie inii\ei‘*ity of Edinburgh. 
'Phere he made (’ajlvh' s ac<|uaiMtam*e ; whilst, as 
tutor in the family of a Selkirkshire farmer, he 
often met llogg, the Ettriidv Shepherd, lie wj s 
destined for the (‘hnn'li, lait preterred to devote 
himself to letters, and in lS*Jt) ]aililisheil a 

7/‘oqc////, irith nthrr /^/< ms : in 1S*J7, ('/ntr- 

tKit rtsff'rs, a series of prose essays which Professor 
Wilson eulogised in Jllnrl,(rmiir.s I'rom 

till Ksti;} Ail'd editc'd the Ihtm/rirs I/fralt/, a 
now ( ‘onsi'i’N atiN'e journal. f'/tr 
his best-known poem, has a Landoiesqiie, if not 
Dantesipie griimleiir; hut .Viril's poidry has never 
Im.mmuik* popular. Wlietlier tlie th(*mes are colossal, 
as in 7ric iJvri/'s hnnm^ «e‘ pathetic, as in My 
Mothers (fi'arr^ there is the same ch*a,r, vigorous, 
|u<*turesque. w«)rd-])ainting. In isAo appoanMl liis 
Olft lUirhrhn' in the Sro/fish Vilhnjr, a volume of 
tales and sketidies ; in 1S4S, a colh*elc*d edition of 
his jjoems ; ami in IS.Vi he edited tlie si lceb poems 
of David Moir (‘Deha ). .\ird dieil at Dumfries, 
25th A})ril ISTti. Sei* the Life hy .1. AVallace, pro- 
lixed to the liftli ediiion of ^lis jioems ( IS7S). 

Airdrics a llourishi g town in N E. Lanark- 
shire, 2 miles E. hy N. of Doathridge, and 11 E. of 
Dlasg/W'. Standing on tin* high-road la^tween 
iMliiihnrgh ami (ll:isgi»w, near tlie Monkhiiul (‘anal 
and the Nhtrth L itish Uailway, h o'Wes its pros- 
p' lit;, to the ihendance of (*oal ami ironstone in 
•he. vii'inity, m 1 grown with great ra]>idity. 

'I be wea' ing « ‘ >11011 gooils for the (ilasgow 

n. .oehict'irers is carried on to a considerable 
»*xlo:i(^ .as :ire also iron-founding, si) k-w<*aving, 
and pa[ier making. It Avas <*ri*ated a market- 
towi- in lt)!)5, and since 1852 has united with 
Fall, t’k in semling a member to jiariiameiit. Pon, 

( 1S;M ) (ir>h4 ; ( istn ) 12,918 ; ( 18S1 ) 15,303, or, with 
suburbs, lt>,555. 

Aire (ancient Virus Julii)^ a French town 
in the department of Landes, on the Atlour, 
112 jiiiV‘s S. of Piordeanx. It i.- a bishop’s seat, 
and lias an ancient cathedral. /Vire, famous in 
tbiman limes, wa.s the capital of the V isigoths 
under Alarie, but is now much dcivived. Pop» 
5<MK).^ 
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Air-CIliQ;inC 9 a form of licat-eiiji^iiie in which 
air is tlui working substance, (Captain Ericsson 
called liis latest air-engine a nUoric-oifjific (see 
Caloric). 

It is a well-known law, ap])licable to all heat- 
engines, that ( }>rcsni)i)osing tlie inerely mechanical 
part of the machine to he i)crfect) the heat cem- 
verted into work bears the same ]u*oportion to the 
total heat given to the working substance as the 
range of tem])eralnre bears to the ahaolHfv. tempera- 
ture of the source of heat. Thus, sn}»])osing an 
engine to receive steam (and the law is the same 
for stCcam, air, or atn/ af/trr suhsfanre irhutcnr) at 
the tem]>('rature of ‘iTo’ K., ami discharge it at 


performed its work on the working-piston of the 
engine. As ninch of tlui heat of tlic escaping air 
is taken n]> hy the regenerator, and its t(‘nij»crature 
thus reduced, the range of tempenitnre of the 
machine is cfurespoiidingly increase*!. The fresh 
air entering the cylinder for the next stroke is 
compelled to pass iinrurih through the regenerattu*, 
and abstracts from it the heat hdt in it. In this 
way it <locs not recjuin* to receive so ninch heat in 
the furnace as would otherwise he the case, and 
thus economises find. 

The figure shows one of Stirling's air-engines. 
K is the ])Inngcr which works in the receiver ('.VJk 
This receiver is doiibh*, 


that ot ritr F., the fraction of heat which it can 
‘270 - 1‘20 


convert into work wi]^ he 

2 o') 


or about 


]»ci‘ cent, of the total beat of the fluid. This pro- 
portion would be, of course, greatly reduc.e<f iu | 
practice, owing to imperfections in the machimuy ; 
hut these Isdng e<juatly likely to oc('ur in all juiinc 
movers, we iuhmI not coiisi<ler them hero. The 
Jnu'i'st limit of tempmalure availahle being ])rac- 
tically <‘oiistant,^ fixed either hy tlu' tcuiiptuat lire 
of the atmosnhei**, or that iditainahle in .a eon- 
^lensi'r, it follows that gn‘at<*r t'ciuiomy <‘an only 
1 h‘ looked for in tht' direction of increase of initial 
tiuiiperature. In ordinary steam engines, iu whieb 
till' ]»n‘ssnre and tem])ciaUire. increasf‘ simnltane- 
■onsly, the latt(‘r is limited hy tin* form<*r, which 
in its turn is ki'pt, l»y considerations of sahdy, 
com]iaratively low. \Vhcn, however. sK/H'r/nafttf 
steam (steam to which additional ln‘al has 1 h*(mi 
imparted without the eorn'sjionding mhlition of 
jn o'^snr**) or heated air is nsod, I lie tmnperatnrc 
IS limit('(l only hy the power of the metals com- 
posing th(' niacliinc to resist the des(rnctiv(‘ action 
of heat, (>i tlu‘ chmnical a<‘ti< m of the Iluid at that 
li‘m]»erature. Ifeated air ]ios^es,s(.‘S tie* advantage 
ovm supm-heated st<'am as a. moti\e power, that 
will) it an e\|dosion, in the n-'iial scii.se of the 
w’onl, is rend(‘ied almost impossihle, ami that, it 
one wme to l•c<■ul^ it would lie eompa r;i t ix el\ harm- 
less. It a Is- 1 , of course, eiialdcs lh<‘ boiler to 1 m‘ 
di.s]iensed W illi. 

Vir engines, in their jirineijial working {.arts, 
are very similar to ordimiiy steam-engines, d’he 
heated air is inijodnced into a cvlimler, in wliie! 
W'orks a ti;.-litly titling piston, whirh i.s thus emn 
])ell<‘d to mo\e n|» ami down, and transfers its 
motion to a revohing shaft hy means of a [liston 
and eoinu'cl ing roil in the usual manner. The 
motion of tile jdsLm resulis in all cases from tin' 
expan.sion of the heat«*d air; the air is lH*at<‘<i hy 
means of a fnniaei*, is introiluced helow tii<» ])iston, 
raises it, and then is allowed to escapes into the 
atmosjdu're. Air-engines are .‘ilmost invari.ihly 
siiigle-aet ing ; they are soim'tinies worked simply 
l»y h(*ate<l air, ami sometimes with the air which, 
having pus.sed through the furnace, is niixeil willi 
a, 11 the gaseous products of comhustitm. 'I’he lafl*T 
niothod has the immense mlvantage that it ntili.ses 
the heat W'biidi would otherwise he rejected, iiu •. 
the ehiiiinev, and so prevents eonsidenihle waste ot 
fuel. 

rhe more heat earned ;nvav hy the ilisch.irg<d 
■nr- the higher its tmnjieratur**, in other wools 
the smaller evidently cctvn's paribus, the range 
of temperature of the machine, and the less, there- 
fore (as already explained), will be its » Mieicnev. 
The distiuetive principle of the Messrs Stirling'*^ 
^dr-engine, as of the later air-engines, c nsists in 
ntilisin<j a great part of this W'asled heat,«and thus 
economising fuel. This is efleeted by meanj» of 
a ‘ regmierator,’ or, more pro])erly, ‘ eeonoiniMT,’ 
consisting of a chamber filled wdtli metallic '^.•eves 
oi wire-gauze, through wducb tlie hot niv is made 
to pass outwards from the cylinder, after having 


the inner lining being ij 

pierced with small lioh's hi] 

to mlmit- of commniiica- j 

lion between the, anmilar J 

space and tin* inti’i'inr. c a ^ c ^ 

The regenerator is ]»hiced |_ 7 r| 

in the .xjiace Ai'. I>y 

the motion of tin* plunger ^ I 

the air is alternately ad- 

mitted to the n]>]ter and 

under portions of the a 

reeeivor, jmssing through // 

tin* regenerator. The 

n])per jiortion is always 

ill I'ommniiication with 

(1, the cylimh r, in wlii« h tin jiiston II works. At 
I) is pla«‘**<l the ‘ n'friger.ifor,' a coil of copper tube 
through which cold water ]»asses, 1 ’l 1 i^ retiigorator 
absiiacts tlio heal wasted ihroiigli imperfect action 
of the regenerator. 

'riiis 111**1 hod of previ'iiting w'a.'^te of Inv-it w’as 
first dis(*ovi‘reiI hy ih«‘ K**v. ! )r Stil ling, who 
ohtaiiie*! ,a j>at*‘Mt for it in ISId. Jn working with 
air at- th** onlinary ]»r"'^-.nre of ih** at mospliere, 
howev«*r, tlu* engine w.i.‘> found to rctjuiii* to be* of 
large dim<‘nsions as c‘oni]i5ircd with a. stt*ain-engine 
of the same ])Ower ; and in order to obviate this 
obj*‘ction, ct.iiipri'M^ed air wii-> n>(*d, the idea 
OI igin.iling w it li .Mr .)ame-^ Stii ling, f K. Several 
otliei diHiculti**.*' wen* sneecv^fully suniionnted iftv 
the M*‘ssrs Stirling, and (‘wntnally two improveil 
<‘iigim‘s w’*‘re constructed, om* of which was te>ted 
to fully 40 hoi.se-powei-. 'riii*- latter <'Mgim* di*l 
all the work of tin* Diimlee l''onndrv ( 'om]»anv 
ivgnlarly for iijiwanisof ihi***; yi-ar.*', during wliicli 
period llnyv miiplovial no other iimtor. At the end 
of this pi'iiod it was laid a-ide, pi ineipally owing 
to tlu* lepeated failure *»f one of tiie heating 
vessels. • 

j (’aptaiii Hii**.sson, in his aitempt to introduce 
' his i-aloric engine in the .>>hij) which hon* his namt', 
i experi**n*-cd ]ircei,sely the >aiiie dilticnlf i**s ami dis- 
* a)»poiMtnn'nts, ami tri**d n<*aily th** Naim* remedies 
:is th** M«*.Nsrs Stirling, 'i'hmv .seems little doubt, 
liowev**!', that In- aetnally helie\«*d liis ‘ reg<*ner- 
at«»r' was to inak** ihi* .so//e /nui do work “ver and 
f»\er again -to give jif'rpelnal motion - .-md nml(*r 
iheNe cinaimstances it is not to be waunh-red at 
that Ids machines ( not witlistanding some not very 
en'ditahle mamen\iing on tin* part ol their np- 
j li*»ld«*rs) entirely failed, and that in two years 
I (JS.V>) lln*y were replac**d hy >t**am-*'ngines. 

I Aii-cmgine.s liavc recently hoen coii.Ntnicted, in 
I wdiicli the sokir rays, concentrated by in(*ans of an 
anaiigeinent of mirrors, are ntiliseil as the source 
of heat. riiesi* have been calle*! sttlar engines. 
iMir a very *litlerent kind of air eiigim*, sec ('oM- 
l'RK.SSKl) ,\lH En(;tnf. 

I Ail*l*-Slir-Lys« a forlili**d t*)wn in the hrem*lr 
! ilepaiimeiit of l‘as-de ('alais, *)n the bys, jukI at 
j the jnin'tion of tliivo eanals. 'XI miles \\ . of Lille 
I by niil. It lias one line ehiirch, St Li(*ne, some 
cotton ami w’mdlen manufactures, and a eonsidt'r- 
I able trade. l*oi». r>(K)0. 
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AIR-GUN 


AIR-PUMP 


Air-gllll» Tlien* are s(*\ t‘ral forms of this wca])oii, 
but it is commonly made like a towliti»;f-]iioce or 
musket, with lock, stock, ami barrel, lii one of the 
simplest kinds there is an air-chamh(‘r placed above 
the barrel, and the two communicate by a valve 
openin'^ just behind where the bullet is jdacetl. I>y 
means of asyrin^LTc in the stock, the air iscoudense<l 
in the chani'l)er. On i)ullinj.C the trij.^j^er the valve 
opens, ami immediately the bullet is ])roje(*ted with 
conshlerahlo force by tin* elasticity of the com- 
])ressed air hehiml it. In air-^mns, the reservoir of 
condense<l air is usually very lar^^’C in pro])ortion to 
the tube which contains the ball, so that its (dastie 
force is not ;^reatly iliminished by expanding 
throu<.jh it. These ;^uns commonly })ropel a bulhd 
to a tiistan<*e af from 00 to SO yaivls. (.)ne form <if 
air-gun <‘ontains several bullets in a rect'placle or 
channel tnider the barrel; by the movement of a 
cock or lever, one of these bullets can readily be 
shifted into the barrel ; ami thus several successive 
dis(‘harges van be made after f)Tie loa«ling on a 
|)rinci]»Ie sonie\vha,l analog<uis to that of the revolv- 
ing ])istol. S(*me varieties of jiir guns luive the 
condensing s\ ringe detached, by whi<*h means 
gr(‘ater condcns.-ition of air imiy be produc<‘«l ; this 
dtuie, the air-chamber is again attached t«> the 
barrel. A pn^^sure (»f as much as otMi atm<>spheres 
has been attaiiuMl with a ]«)werful condenser, but 
even this is only ab(ait halt the elastic force ol 
fired gunpowder, d'ho-^e air-guns whieh pre.scnt 
tin* (‘-vternal aj»pi‘aranc»^ ot stout walking-sticks, 
and are them'c called aii-<‘anes, have a chamber 
within the handle for containing comlenscMl air, 
which can be unserewe<l, and subj(*eted to tin* 
action of the condensing s\ linge. The air-gun was 
known in Krame more than two ccnturi<‘s ago; 
hut the aneieriTs w ere ae(jnaiuted with s<uiie kiinl 
of ajm.'iratus h\ which air was made to act upon 
the shorter ami of a lever, while the larger arm 
iini>elled a bullet. Among tbe English patents 
W’hieh have been taken out for peculiar forms of 
air-guns in com])arativcly recent yi'ars are tlie 
following: 1*. (lilf'ard in 1S7*2: A. l*oj»e ( H. M. 
t/^uickenlmsli) in 1S7-A; (1. (1. lJussoy in JS7<); and 
F. Wirth ( ^^. Weber ) in 1S77. Inventions for ^ 
using conipres>ed air to lire largi* shot with pieces 
of ordnance, luive been i»atented by lies.veinerl lSli7) 
and others. 

Lieutenant Zaiinski of ilir railed State-. Artil- 
lery invented in iSSd a large ‘juieumatii* gun’ 
for throwing shells eoiitaining some of the very 
destiuctisa* e\])losives, sm h as nil ro-gelal ine. One 
such gun is of iroi^, bO b-<>t long. S im-hes in the 
boie, ami ?. imdi thick. Air at lUOO lb. pre.-’-ure, 
supplied fnun eight rcserv(.)ii>, eurli ‘20 teet long 
bv 12 inches in diameti'r, is adadtled thnmgh oie* 
ot the trunnions to a cliamhcr in thi gnn ju>t he 
hind the jtrojectile. An automat ie vabc, opening 
rapidly, jiermits a certain V(dume of the eompre--.<‘d 
air to escape into this chamlier, and clones at the 
time the shell reaches the muzzle. IJy this mean-. 
W’ith the gun at a.n elevation of degree>, a shell 
containing 100 Jh. of explosive material has been 
thrown .‘lOfK) yards. 

Air-lock. When hollow’ cylinders (fVowouv, 
rpv. ) of iron are used for founding the piens of 
bridges under water, it is now tbe custom to use 
condensed air in them, the pressure of whicli does 
not gencrallv e\<‘eed two atmosphen*s beyond the 
ordinaiy atmospherie ]u-esHun This iron shfdl is ■ 
0]>cn at the bottom, but :ur liglii ami wat» r-tigbt • 
at all other poin' ; thus water is prevented from 
rising in it. A jiait <jf ire ajiang«‘m- lO, it is 
necessary to have .0 Lie* Oip ..f tlie cai^‘^^.n or el'-e- 
W’here a ehamher, called an air-lock, to .surve for Ihe 
exit and entrance of im u and materials. Tois 
c.vmparai iv ely small i*b . nber has an on ter and an 
inner door. The outci door is shut after u man 


enters, and just then the aii* around liim is at its 
ordinary pressure. Hut before the inner door is 
opened, the air in this chamber is compre.ssed like 
that in the caisson, ami he can then descend to his 
work. 

Airolo, an Italiaii-Swiss village, in the upper 
valley of the Tieino, and 150 yards from the 
southern inouth of the great >St (lothard Tunnel. 
Pop. 4(KK). 

A i r-plaii i s. See E 1» n*H vt es. 

Air-piiiiii>, ail instrument for removing the air 
from a ves^-e^. The essential part is a hollow’ brass 
or glass cylinder, in w hich an air tight ^liston is 
made to move no and down by a rod. From tlie 
bottom of tbe ey finder, a eonno<‘ting tube leads to 
the snaee w hich is to he exhausted. This sjiace is 
u.^nally fomieil by ]>lacing a hell-glass, called the 
re<‘eiver, with edges grouml smooth, and smeared 
with lard, on a flat, smooth plate or table. When 
the ]dston is at the bottom of the barrel, and is 
then drawn up, it lifts out the air from the hairel, 



and a ]M)rtion of the air under thi^ receiver, by its 
own expansion, passes through th(‘ connei*ting tube, 
and occupies the space helow' the piston, which 
would otnerwise be a vacuum. Tbe air in the 
ie<*eivei’ and barrel is thus rarefied. 'Tbi^ piston is 
now forceil down, and the ell’ecl of this is U) close 
a valve placeil at the mouth of the eonne<‘ting 
tube, and oj)ening inwards into tlu* barrel. ’Fhe 
air in the barrel is tlnis cut oil from returning 
int<» ilu* reci‘iv’(‘r, and, as it he(‘omt*s condenseil, 
fon-e, np a valve in the piston, vvhieli opens out- 
wards, and thus escapes into the atniosiihere. 
When the piston reaches the bottom, and begins 
to ascmid again, this valve closes; and the sam(3 
pl*oc‘•.s^^ i.-. repe.ilcd as at the first ascent. Ka<‘h 
striike. thus diminish<*s the quantity of air in the 
receiver ; hut from the nature of the nroce.ss, it is 
ev ident that the exhaustion can never no complete. 
I’iven theoretically, there must aUvays he a \)or- 
tioe left, though tliat ])()rti()n may he rendered 
les.s th.’ui any assignalile quantity ; and jiraetieally 
the process is limited by the pressure of the re- 
maining air being no longer siUlieient to open the 
vaives. Tlie degree of rarefaction Is indicated 
by a (fa one on the prim ijile of the barometer. Hy 
meai's of the. ]>artia1 vacuum b,nned by the air- 
mimp, a great many interesting e'vjicriments can 
l»e perjormed, illustrating the elleets of atmospheric 
pressure, and other im (rhanieal propertie.s of gases. 
The air-pump w'as invented oy Otto Guericke 
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(q.v.), 16r)4; .'iricl tliongli many iniprovcMiientst anil 
varieties of structure have ])(*cn since devised, the 
pTinci])le of all is the same. Two l>arrcls are 
generally used, so as to douhle the etlect of one 
stroke. In some air-])umj)s, sto])-cocks turned hy 
the hand take* tlie place, of valves ; and in others, 
the entrance of tne connecting tube into the 
cylinder is so contrived Unit the valve tliroiigh tlie 
piston is not requireil. 

Air-SftCS are outgrowths from the lungs of 
birds. Tliey lie in the chest and abdominal 
region, are in direct connection with the branches 
of the bronchial tubi's, and are usually nine in 
nunib(*r. The air ejitering those reservoirs is 
warmed and moistened, while by their dilatation 



J/v, 


Diagram of Lungs ami Air- 
sacs of the Ligeon : 
Iraclna; /. lungs; n, juri- 
1 rue ht-a I air-sac with it< 
Uivcrl KMila (A aiul r) int" 
the liunicrns (tl) lutl l>c- 
t w t 'H t hf ncftoral inu-ic‘l»‘s ; 

intcniK-'liatc air-s.i<>s; /, 
uh'loniiiiul «>i- ]v.>li ri<>r ;iir- 
sa<-''. 

(rioiii I’luus, aft* r n«M*hT.) 


the s]»ecirK gi'.M\ity of the binl can bi* grejitly 
IcHscned ; thf bitd in fa(*t tints employing the join- 
ei])le of Moftl goltier's original bot-air balloon. In 
most birds mmuc of tie* air-sacs comnninicate with 
an extensive scries of air-spaces in the liones and 
under the sUin. flints of tliese air-saes. .s«> eharae- 
tcrifttie of hiids, are t(» be found in sonic reptih .s. 

Airu Sin tiKom;!-: Dmidkij., Astrott 

omer Itoyal from till bis retirement in ISKI, 

was born at Alnwick, ‘27tb dtily ISOI. Kducated 
at Heri'ford, (\dchesier, arnl AJanchester grammar- 
KchooJ, in ISP.l he went up to 'Irinity College, (’am- 
biblge, of >\ldeh he was eleeted scholar (lS22)j«od 
fellow (IS'it), having the year before come out 
senior wrangler. Jii 182t) be was elevated to tin* 
laicasian ju'ofcssoisbi]» of niatbematies, wbii’b be 
rescued from the rejuoacli of being a sinecure, hy 
delivering a course of ])uhlie Icetiires on experi- 
mental philo.sojdiy ; in IS’AS, he was made professor 
of Astronomy, tind had the management of the 
newly ereeteil (Aamhridgc Ohservatory intrusted to 
Itim ; and in 1S.‘1() he suitcceded Pend as Astronomer 
Koyal. Hy his introduction of new or more ]»eifect 
scientitiir instruments, ami of more rajiid methods 
nf calenlation ; hy his researches in magni?tism, 
meteorology, photography, i've. he deservedly ob- 
tained the reputation of lieing one of the ablest 
mid most indefatigable of modern savants. To 
observe total solar eclipses, he visited Turin ( 1S42\ 
Jbithenlmrg (ISol), and Pobe.s, in Sjiaiii 
he was ])resident of tl:e Royal Society (1S71 7.*M ; 
n 1^71 he became a (\)mpaniou (Civi ) of the 
Hath; in 1872, a Knight ( ^unmandcr. \nfnng his 
^m’ks have lieen. Asirononucal Ohsrrrttti.on.'i a;- 
Cambridge ami (Iri'enwieh (20 vols. 182t) .‘>7); 
^ fitahxptv of Stars (1840); Ipswich Leclurts 

A si run iitny ^ Ahjeltraical and Numerical 

•ihcory if Errors of Observations ( 1801 ); Undidati^y 


Theory of Optics- (1806); Atmospheric Chrmiudic 
Dispersion, as alf'crtnaj Telescnpic Ohsc rent ion 
(1809); 7'rratisc on A1 ay net ism (1871); and 
an the Earlier llehn-w Scrijdarcs (187<)). On Ids 
retirement in ISSl, be received a pension of £1 100. 

Aisle ( from Lat. fda, ‘ a wing’ ) means any lateral 
division of any }»ait 
of a church, whether 
attached to the nave, 
choir, or transept. 

The niiiiiher of aisles 
varies in dill'erent 
elm relies. In I'big- 
l;ind, ;is a rule, tlieri* 
is only one on each 
side of the nave or 
choir; in most foreign 
countries, there are 
frequently two, and 
nt Antwerp and else- 
where there- are three. 

I’lie eontinental edi- 
bees, it would seem, 
have, antiquity in thi*ir 
faNour for this arrange 
ment (see Hakilka, 

(’urmii). The word 
is often iucorreetly 
apjdied to the passage in a chureli between tlii 
p(‘ws or seats. 

Ai SIH\ a Prench river (lowing l.‘»0 ndli-- north- 
westward and lie, si ward ihrougli th departments 
of Marne, Ardennos, Aisiic, and Oisc till it falls 
into the river t Ose, al»ovc ( ’om])ii‘gne. 

department in tin* north of l-'rance, 
eoiiiprising parts of Picartly, Hrie. ami tin* Isle of 
Fiaiiee. Area, 2N!{0 st|. ni. Hill\ in tin south, 
level in the north, it heloiiL^*^ to the basin of the 
Seine, and is watered by tin* rivers Aisne, Marne, 
and Oiso, and bv other nai igable streams and 
canals. 'tin* soi) is fertile; iht* chief products 
b<*iiig grain, hay, vine, and eidi‘r. It is the ser^t 
of eousiderable woollen ami other manufactures. 
Laou is the ea])ital. Po]>. i ISSID o.VgtCjo. 

Aiwalyk, U sea]*ort ill the north-we>t of .\'-ia 
Minor, on the (lulf of I’dreniid (Adrainvtih Pop. 
.S.">,()(M), most of V hoin are (iri'eks, There is a i*oii- 
sii’erahle trade in oli\es and oil. 

Ai\« a h’reiieli town, formerly the eajdtal of 
lVov»*nee, in the* department of Houehes-du-RInme, 
20 niile*s N. of Mai>>eilles. It believed to have 
been founded by tin* Roman consul, (’. Sextius ( 120 
n.(\), on ac«*onnt of the mineral sjtrings in the 
neigbbourliood, and thence to have got the name 
Ayna' Se.ctiir. Aix is the scat of an aivhhisliop ; 
,imi possesses a college with three faculties, and a 
pnl)lic lihrary with b“>0,000 volumes and 1100 MSS. 
The hat)tistery of the i-athedral i> believed to have 
been originally a temple of Apidlo. Thcio is also 
an old clock-tmver with a quaint mechanical clock, 
'riie industry of this again llonrisliing towti con- 
sists cliietly in the cultivation of the olive, in 
cot ton-spinning, leather-dressing, and trade in oil, 
wine, almonds, ^:c. The warm s])nngs are slightly 
sul])hurous, with a temperature from 00" to 100“^ F., 
clear and transparent as the purest well-w’ater, 
almost free from smell, yet witli a slightly bitter 
t.-sto. The liehl oil wldeli Marius defeated the 
leutoiies lies in tlie jilain between Ai.x and Arles. 
In the middle ages, under the Founts of I ban once 
(see Kkxk), Aix was long the literary cajutal of 
Southern Fairope. Pop. (I SSI ) ’J.'bvSS/. 

Aix-la-€liapellr (ih'r. Am hen], 
a district in Rhenish Prussia, is situated in a lertile 
hollow*, surrounded hv heights, and watered hy the 
Wurm, 39 miles AV. hy S. of (’ologm*. Pop. (1807) 



Aisle - .Meli'o.se Abbey. 
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07,923; (ISS.")) a"), 321, of whotn not 7 per 
are Protestants. Ai\-la-('liaj»t'lle is the centre of 
ii valualile coal district, and of nnnierons tliiivdn^’ 
manufactories, es]>eciallv l<»r spinnin^^ and wcaviiii;’ 
woollen fabrics, and for ncctlle and pin makin;^'. 
There are alstj ininiense maniifacturesof machinerv, 
l)ells, L;lass buttons, chemicals, and ci^Lrars. As a 
jirincipal station on the Ileliiian- Hhenish railways, 
Ai.\ is an important centre of tra<l(S 'I'ln^ city is 
rich in liistorical ass4)eialions. Jt emerij<*s from 
historical obscurity about the time of Pepin ; and 
( 'harlema«^ne founded its worhbwide celcbiit\. 
AVhether it was his birthplace is doubtful, but 
in SI 4 it became his efiave. In 79(i he ha.d nduiilt 
tin; imp(‘iial pala,(*e, as wcdl as the chapel in 
whi<*h P(‘pin iiad celebrated Pliristmas in 7(>o. 'riu* 
]»resent town house was built in I.S.“>.3 on the ruins 
of thepala.ee; the <‘hapel, after beinp: destroyed by 
the Normans, was rc'built by Otho ill. in 9S3, and 
forms the iiuchMis of the. cathe»lral. 'I'bis ancient 
cathe<lral is in tin* form of an octagon, which, with 
'suirious ad<litions round it, forms on the outside a 
sixteen-siih^d ti;.vure. In the middle of the oclaoon. 
a stone, 'with the inserijuion * Paiolo Maurio,' 
marks the site of the ^^ra\(* of Charlemagne. 
In 1210 Fredeiiek II. eaused the r(‘maius of the 
eni) ror to be inelo.-ed iu a eostly sbriiie. lu 
the newer ))art of the bniblino are kept tlie 
so-ealled ‘ ;.ireat n^lies,’ wbi<‘b, once in sevmi 
years, aia* shown to the peopb* in the month of 
.Inly, and wbicli aitraet( i tliousands of stran,i;<‘rs 
in ISSS. .Much has of .ate years been done to 
restore this venerable pile. 'IMie c<»luitins brou.i;bt 
by Clnuletnn,i:iie from the ]>alaee of the Kxareb at 
l{a\ enna, to d('corat(‘ the interior of the oeta.i^<»ti. i 
bad been carried off ]>y the French ; but most of ! 
tliem were restored at the jiea<e of l\aris, and ' 
replaced in lS4li. 'Die town-liouse, adornin;^ the | 
market place, is flanked by t\>o lowers oid(*r than | 
itself, wbieli sallered mueb l>y tire in 1SS3. Its 
coronal ion-liall, l()2 feet lon;<’ by (jO \\i<b*, in wliieh 
thirty live Cerman emperors ami ele\eu empresses 
have eelebral(^d 1 heir c«»ronat ion Ij.amjnet, has heen 
re.stored to its orip:inal form, and the walls have 
heen deeorat('d with fn‘sc(H‘s of scenes from the life 
of ( Miarlema;j:ne. Ilefore tin* tovvn-hou-'e stands 
a b<*a»itiful fonntaiii, with a bronze >(nttie uf 
(diar]ema.iLrne. As a town. Ai\ la-( bapelle has 
recently b<*en miieli improvt*d. It now possess<-s 
broad streets, many line public Imilditi^^s, taste* 
fill ehurcln's, ami luxurious hotels; ami from bciii”' 
a (piic*t old city of^ historical intci(*st, ba.s become 
a busy centre of manufacturin;:: industry. 

The nam(5 <tf the ]dace is deri\»*d from the sprin;^s, 
for wbicli it lias been always famous. Aa or .xacben 
is derived from rnmA, an oh* (iernian word for 
water; the, I’nuicli J /./' is tbi^ liatin wbib 

the t'An/a//.’ in the Frcmdi name, is the <-bapel j>f 
tin* pala« e. ( 'b;Lrlejiia;.;nc ;^raMted e.\1 raord inary 
privile;4es to this city. 'I'be citizens were exempted, 
in .all parts of the empire, from personal and mili- 
tary service, from imju isonment, ami fioni ail 
taxes. In tlie middle a^es, tliis fn * iinpeii;,*! citv' 
eont.ained more tbai; 10(),0t>U in ha bit a,nts. 'I'},, n. 
perors were crowned in Aix la Chap<*lle from Louis 
the Pious to Ferdinand I. (''13 1.131 ). Seveiitceti 
imperial <li(‘ts and eleven provincial e.ounciis were 
Iield vvdtiiiii its walls. The removal of the corona- 
tions to Frankfort, the rebtrions cont**sts of the 
Kith and 17tli ccntuiics, a ^rcat lire vvhicli in Kioti 
consumed UKK) Icnises, combine<l with oilier causes 
to brin^ into d M'av this om*e llourisbkiig <*om- 
munity. lu 1793, and ajL^ain in 1794, Aix-hi- 
Cliapelh’ was oei‘iij»iud by the I'niu'li. l»v t-lie 

tr"at . cnncluded at <';«mpo Formio and raiii/*vil!e 
it vvas formally ceded tt» Frariee, until in lS!r> it 
fell t o Ihussia. 

Tile MiXEUAi. Sj'KiMus of Ajxda-Chapelle, of 


wbicli six are hot, and two cold, were known in the 
I time of ( ’harlema^ne, and have heen frequented 
■ since as early as 1179. I’he temperature of the hot 
springs varies from 111" to l.'Jti" F. They eliicHy 
act on the liver, ami on the mucous surfaces and 
skin, and .are therefore ctlieaeious in ea.ses of b'out, 
rheumatism, eiitaneous diseases, Ae. Tlie cold 
spriiiiTs aie elialyheate, and not so copious. 

d’JtKATIh’S OK PkAOK and CoNOIiESS OK AIX-LA- 
( br vi'Kf.LK. *rhe lirst l\'aee of Aix-la-Chapello 
( KitiS} emied tlio war carried on between France 
and Spain for the possession of the Spanish Nether- 
lands (see fiOt'is XIV.). — 'riie second Peace of 
Ai\-la-(*hapelle ( 1 74S) concluded the war res)>ect- 
I in;^ 1 he su<*«*ession of Maria Tlieresa to the empire 
j (se<* Si (‘clvSsioN, Wars of). In ^u'lienil, llie jm»h- 
I sevsioiis of the several slates remained as before 
! the war. Austria ceded Parma and Plaeontia to 
tile Spanish infanta, Philip: ami the possession of 
Silesia was ^niara-uteed to I’russia. 'rlie ])iivile;^m 
of tlie Assiento (q.v.) was am‘w (•.oiilirmeil to 
Falkland for four years, and the l*reteiider was 
expelled from I'daru'C, 

The Voiioress of .Vi\da-( 'liaiielle w.as held iu 
ISIS, for ri‘;;ulatin;i the alVairs of Eurojie after the 
war. It hejjjari on the .39th Septi'iiiber, and ended 
on the 2lst Xovembi*!*. Its juim-ipal object was 
the withdrawal from France of tin* army of occujia- 
tion, 1.">0,(M>9 stroiiy. as wi-11 a> the reei'ivin*.: of 
F’rance. a^j^aiii into l lu* alliance of llie f^real powers. 
The empi‘rors of lKis>ia ami Austria, and tlie king 
of Pnm^ia, wi*r(i ]>reseiil in ])«*rsoii. The pli*ni- 
i)ott*iitiaries W(*re M(‘tterMieh, ( 'astlereagh ami 
Wellington, lTardenlM*ro and IJeiiistoi 11’, Ne.sselroilo 
.and (’apo d'Istrias, with Kichelicn on the pari of 
Fram-t*. 'Die live great ])owers assembli.'d signeil 
a protoi'ol anmaiueiiig n policy known as th;it of 
tlie ‘ Holy Alliance* (q.v.). 

Aix-l4‘S«llsuns (.Ky/nc (h'afifffin ), a smttll town 
in the Freneh <le]»artment of Savoy, in a (lellght- 
I fnl valley noar Lake llonrgot, S miles V. of (Miam- 
I berv. It wa--. a much fre<|m‘nied batbing-jdace in 
the lime of the Koman <*m]nrc, and among its 
numcrons remains of aiieieril times are the areh 
of Fanqianns, the ruins of a temple, and of a 
vaiioiir-batb. The snl]»buions hot springs, two in 
number, bavi* a tt*mjM‘r;itnre of 109 and 1)3" F. 
They .‘ire used botli for drinking ami as batlm, and 
attract annn.ally .’iOOO vi.sitors. Poji. 29Stl. 

A jarVio, since JSIJ tin* cajiital of Forsica, on 
the wi*st side of the island, at- the b(*;id of the Fnlf 
of .\jarcio. Transferred to its ]nesent site in l b3."», 
it has a line ratbedral, eomnleted in L‘>H,'>, ami a 
spaeious harbour, ]not< > ted ov a eita<lel ; l>ut its 
^pecial interest is as tlu.i birtinilaei* of Najioleon. 
'Fliere is a statue of him as First (amsul (ISoU), 
am: a monument of the. emperor on horseback, siir- 
roiiridcd by bis four brothers { ISIm). The bou.He 
of the lioiiajiartc.'-;, the ‘ t ';i.sa Honajnirte,’ is now 
imuMnal prope rty. 'J'lu* chief emolovnientP are 
the am*h<e \ lad p(*ail risheri(*.s, and tlift trade in 
wine and ob <41, which tlie neighhonrhood nro- 
in abiiiulam c, ami of good quality. Of Inte 
year?., .\ jii<*<‘io has become a wiiit(‘r rc.sort for con- 
‘-omptive, pati<*uts. Pop. (ISHl) 17,3*27. 

Ajaiuarllq a hill-fort of Imli.a, in the Nortli- 
\N cnI Provim e.s, 130 miles W.SW. of Ailahal>.ad. 
Perched on a steeji granite crag, it was captured 
by tile British in 1S99. Within its walls are tw'O 
great mas.*ies of ruino<l .Iain temples, covered with 
the iiio!4it elaborate seuliitiires. 

A j'aloilt tlie modern a towui of the Levites 

iMdoiiging to the tribe of J>an in aneient Palestine. 
Ill a v.dloy near it took pliice the Imttie between 
doslina and five Furmanitish kings, in wdiieh it is 
ii*rratefl that .losliua made tho snu and moon , 
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^taiid still in (»r<lor to 'nwike Ills vi<?tory iiioro 
oom|)l(‘tc. Hoc dosliiia, 

iifiniri of two of tho (jRM*k liomrs in 
Mio Tnijan war: { I ) Aja.v tJjn koss, son of Oilciis, 
kin^Mif the Looriaiis. Ho lod forty sliijis to Troy, 
ami wfis famous for swiftnoss of foot and skill in 
Inirlin^^ tlio s])oar. At the cajitnro of tho oily ho 
•excited the. an;^n‘r of Pallas hy an insult otferod in 
Imm’ temjde to Cassandra, and <ui the hoinoward 
voyage h(‘ was overtaken hy the v(‘n;^eance of the 
goddess, and swalh>wed up hy the waves. 

(2) Ajax the (Ireater, son of 'relannui, king of 
Salainis, and ky his inotlu'r’s side a grandson of 
yKaeus. He sailed against 'Proy witli twelve ships, 
ami is rejuesented hy Homer as. next to Achilles, 
the bravest and ha.mlsr u(*st of the t ireeks. After 
the death of Achilles, A jax and Clyss«*s eontjuided 
for the arms of the hero, and the jni/e was 
adjinlged to TInsscs, wld<*li threw Ajax into such 
a state of rage ami despair that he killed himself 
with his sword. 'Phis is the sulked of <me of the 
nohh‘st of the extant tragedies of Soplir»ch‘S. 

Ajllierc t.l/W/ ), an ancient city of h’ai])ntana, 
the ea]>ital of a. Iiiitish flistiict, 2‘2S miles \V. ky S. 
of Agra hv lail. It is situated in a pi<turesnm‘ 
and roeky valley, and is surrournh'd hy a stone, 
wall witli live gate'ways. .M;iny of the streets 
are spacious, and contain line residences, besides 
s(‘\(‘ral m<RfjU(‘S and temples of very mas^^iva* 
areliiieei line 'P1 m< J>aigali or tomh of |jn*.Mnssiil 
man saint, Kwaja, within thf‘ town i'> ladd in 
grea,t \ 4-Merat ioii. 'I'rade has re\ ivr<l sim*e tla‘ 
4»penijig of t he rail wa.y ( 1 S7.“i), the prifu-ijial (‘Xjtort 
heing cotton. I’op. ( ISSI ! tSA'f), of wlniin ‘J(»,<)S,") 
were Hindus, ami ls,7(t2 .MohamnM*d;»ns, Tln‘ 
di-xiriet 4)f \ jimue-M haii w a.ra, with an area of 
2711 s<j. m., attains :i maxim no .allilmh* «>f 2.S.V) 
feet ai‘ove s(‘ i levad. lN>p. ( 1<SS| ) 4()(>.722. <)f whom 
SM per iMMil. are 1 1 iiidii". 

/ijodliya* till Miieient city of Oudli. on tlw' right 
hank of tin* tiog. i, ad ja<‘ent ((» Fyzahad :<j.v. ). Its 
sit<‘, w hich i. said to have exrem!(;d m {)»• m., is 

marked h\ heajis <n‘ ruins, o\ ♦ugrow'ii with jungle; 
lull theia: is ... m(»(leni (own, .\ jodhva, witii 7d(M‘ in- 
liahitants. nearly lOO temides, dh iuosi|m‘s, auo tlie 
gieatfairoi' Kanmaini, w lihdi yeai 1> at t rai'ts liaif a 
million <if pilgrims. 

.'Ikaliath •»' li;i\4*n at the li4'a.d of the (Inlf ot 
.Vka!>a,h, (lie lau-t h-eas(eiu horn of fhe l\ed S<*a 
(fj.v,). It the ancient tin* Hihlical Klaflt, 

a t<>wn of the land of IMom. 

Akbar 'i.e. ‘the great.' Ids pr«iper name lu-'ug 
delal e<l-<linMoliamme<l ), M«)gul (‘lupiMor of India, 
th(j gleate^t A'^iatie immanh of modern limes. 
His fatln*r, Ifumavun, was de|Mivi*4l of the ihnme 
hy usurpers, and luul to retire for leiuge int4» 
Persia; and it was on the. way thither, in tlie 
town of Amark(il, that Akhar was born in l.>42, 
Uumaynn recovered the throm*, of Helld after an 
exile of twelve years; hut 4lie<l within a ye.u. 
'Pile young [irinee at lirst committed tie* admini- 
tration to a regent- miiiistei’, Pieiram ; but lind 
ing liis anthoiity degenerating into tMaiiTiv, he 
''look it <dP at the age of eighteen, ami took 
Ihe power into his own hamls. At this tone 
oidy a few of the iminy jirovinees oiiee. subdued 
hy tlio Mongol invaders were actually subject 
t<» the throne of I)t*lhi ; in ten or twelv<‘ ve.os, 
Akhar's empire emhraceil tlie whole of India uoitli 
•d the \'imlhya yFountains, hut in S«iuthern India 
he was less sueeessful. He eonij[uered amt concili- 
ated all the independent ^lobammedaii .inft Hindu 
pi’inees of Northern India from Cashmere to P»ehjii ; 

although a great eoinjU(*ror, was xei a 
s'yater ruler. 'Phe wisdom, vigour, and humanit.v 
with which he organised and H<liiiiuistere<l his 
vast dominions are unexampled in the East. Me 


nromoted eommeree hy eon.stru<*ting roads, eslab- 
lishiiig a uniform system of wadghts and iiieasnrcs, 
and a vigorous police. He (‘xeicised tlio ntimst 
vigilance ov'cr liis viceroys of provinces and other 
nllieers, to see that, no extortion was jiraetise^l, ami 
that just ice. was imjiartially administercjl to all 
cla.s.ses of his .siihjeets. For the adjustment of 
taxation, tin* lauds wei-c aeiuiralely measured, and 
tin* statistics taken, not only of the pojmlatioii, hut 
of the i*<‘sourees «)f eiudi province. For a horn 
Mohammedan, the teleraius* with wdiieli la* treatctl 
other religions was womhuful. He gave the Hindus 
freeslom of worship, though lu*, ju’ohil)ite«l cruel 
ordeals ;ind the hnrning of widows. He w*as fond 
of impdrii'S as to religious beliefs; and Portnguese, 
missionari(*s from t ioa w ere sent at his n*<|iiest to 
give him an /leeouiit of the Chiistian faith. He 
ev<‘n atttuiipteil to ju’omiilgale a new ri‘ligioii of his 
t»vvn, an e<'l<‘etic kind 4)f <husm iu- Tiatiiral redigion ; 
hilt it never took r(M)t. Literature reeei\cd the 
greatest eneouiag4*ment. Schools wen* estab]i'<lio<l 
tor the eilncitioii both nf Hindus and Moham- 
medans; and niimheis of lliiidii works were trans- 
Iate4l from Saiiskiit into Persian. .Ahnl Fa/1, the 
aide minist<“r of Akbar. has left a valnahle hi-^t^»ry 
of his master's n‘ign, luilitletl A Uxtr-nanu h . Aft«*r 
a imunorahh* reign of nearly lifty years, Akbar died 
in IbOri, ami was buried in a noble mausoleum at 
Sikamlra, near Agra. 

Ak<‘<‘' {('fijutnin or lUhjhltf supida), a fruit tree 
belon-jiiig to tin* iniiirul »M'der Sa]»indaee;i- (•pv. ), 
a nat lv4‘ of ( liiim a inir4>due(Ml into .IaniMi< a in tlu* 
end of la^t eeiitur.v. It grows to tin* height of 
‘20 ‘io feet or ujiw.ards. with numerous Irranelics ami 
alternate pinnate lea\es. resmulding those of the 
asl; 'Phe IlowiM'- ar4* si lull, white, on axillary 
ra<*emes : tin* fniit is about tin* si/e of a g4>ose's egg, 
with lhr«*«* eidls and threi' scicds. and its sm'eiilent 
aril has a grati'fiil snb;iei<l tlavour. 'I’lie fruit is 
little inferior to a iiert.nine. Phe akee sometime.^ 
]»ro4lmM*s fruit in hoi-liouses in P*rilaiii. ’Phe Aki 
of Nevr Zealand is a totally ^lillerent tdant. Meft'o- 
sitlrr'‘S '><u ri ^ oi the natmal order Myriace;e*; 
at lirst a. sliii'b, which . limlis by the .aid of lateial 
ro«»ts. it tlius attains the sinnmil of the loftiest 
trees, which ullinnilely -h'eay. l)Ut not until the 
parasite F sirotvg enough to stand b\ it-tdf. 

A Thom \s. See Ki-.vinis. 

Aki^lisid<% M viHv. poet and physician, was born 
in 17*21, at New<*asile. Piie son of a Inaclier, at 
the age of s(‘ven he was aceidcipally lamed b>r life 
in his father's shop. He was destined for (In* Pres- 
byterian I'hundu ami in 17‘>!) was sent to study 
tlieidogy ai r.<iiiiburgli, but soon al'aiidoned it for 
medicim*. He graduated as a ]di_\ "ieian at L»'yden 
in 17PI. ami pijulised at Noil hamjUoii, then at 
J I : rupst4*a4i, ami linallv in London. Ills suci'Css 
as a ta-ai-titiiuier w.e- m>ver very great, owing io 
his haiighly and ]»edainie manner; hut at Levalen 
li" li;-d formeil an ini iniacy w it li deremiah hyson, 
.uni tl'is ib’h ami giun'rons tiieiid allewe«l him t’aOO 
a y(*a.r. lie tlicil in Lornhui. .Line *2;{, I77ik having 
nine \ ears 4*arlier lieen appointed one of tlie jdiysi- 
cians t4» I he <|m‘eii. Some of Ids iinMlical Inxilises 
l>o.sse-- eousitlerable merit. He <‘ontrihiiied versos 
to the (tcuf/c/mnt s as early as 17^7 ; 

ainl in 1744 a]>peaied his uf ihe lnut(]lti(t- 

;i. ilidaetie ptaun, wJjieh was liegiin in liis iSth 
.•.tir, ami to whieli is owing whaliwer celi‘brity 
iittaehes to his name, though his Uiftnn tv th: 
A’uda/.v ( 1741)) is his linest pnxluetion. In 177‘2, 
Dyson iMiblislvcil bis poetic w<'rks, the bt'st eilition 
of wbicb is that by Dyce, with Life ( is;i4). In 
rernjritu' Po'/Ar, Smollett has sketched .■\kenside 
to the life, as the ]>e4lant who gives an entertain- 
ment .after tlio manner of the ;iiicients. Akensido 
h.os little origiiiaJity. The reader is carried along 
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j*y the niid stjitely iii.ijrli of lofty iiim^CH ami 

ideas; hut ‘all is oporoso, einuhrous, and cloudy, 
'with ahuiK lance of j^ay colouring and woll-soundinj^ 
words, tilling" tlic eye oflcner than the imagination, 
and the ear oftener tlian either.’ Sec his liife hy 
Ihicke (18;12). 

Ak<*r.S, Ukn.tamiv PAi n, an American .sculptor, 
horn near Portland, Maine, T.S., lOth duly 1825; 
died at JMiiladelphia, 21st AFay IShl. For a time 
engaged in a Taint ing-oiliee, he studied scul])ture, 
and sifter opening a sludio in Portland, executed 
husts of Longfellow sind others, lie vi^ited Italy in 
I80I-2, and again in ISoo. His finest works were 
oveeuted sit Jtoisie, such as ‘ Piisi and the Lion,' 
‘St Kli/siheth of llungsirv,' ‘ Dead Pearl-diver,’ ;ind 
a head of Milton ; the last two of whicli hsive heen 
described i?i Hawthorne's Jl/t/M'. Ftmu, called in 
England Transfonnativn. 

Aklial/.ikll^ or Akiska, a town of Jlnssian 
Transcaucasia, 110 miles AV. of Tiflis, on an 
alHuent of the Kur, It is tlie seat of a Dreek 
archhishojnic, and maintains an active traile. 
Pop. (1870) l.‘>.7d7, two-thirds of whom arc 

Armenians. 

Ak-1li.ssai\ a toM-n of Asia Minor, o2 miles 
NE. <»f Smyrna, in the valley (»f the. Hyllns. It 
is the aneient Tlnjatira^ where was one of tin* 
Seven Plnirelies of Asia. Tlie streets are pavetl 
with sculptured stones, ami other n-lics of antiquity 
abound, (’otton goods ainl dvestiiHs are exjjorted. ; 
Pop. 12,0<K), of whom two-fliirds are 'J’urks, and i 
the remaimicr mostly (Jreeks. I 

AkIilaL or Aiifnsji, a town of Asiatic ’Piirkey, i 
(»n the N\\’. shore of f^ake \ an. It i.s the see of an 1 
Armenian hislmp, am! has an old citadel. Hesule 
it arc the nnn> of ('hclat, a formcn- residence of 
independent Armenian princes. Po]). 4(M)0. 

Aklltyrka« a town <d Enroj>ean Uussia, 58 
miles N^V, <»f KharkotV, on a small allluentof tin? 
Dnie]>er. It has manufactures of tallow, candles, 
leather, and potunv, and a great annual fair. 
Poi». { LSSO) 17,820. 

Akiba^ EjKN Joskph, a .Tewisli rahhi of the . 
2d century, avIio studied undor Pahlii Idiezei', and 
was liimself »»ne of the prim'ii»al fathers of the 
Mishna (q.v.). P.oin in Syria, lie trjivelled llirough , 
the cm])iie, aiid hecamc the jnost eminent teaclior 
of his peo]»l(‘ and time. He systematised the dew- 
isli t"a<lil loll'', Jind his J//.s7///o nf lltthhi Klkr.cr was 
the foundation of the religions code, although tin' 
work itself has not'hecn picservc<l. Akiha . ntcreO 
heartily into the revolt of J»ar-P<M*hl)a (q. v. ), and, 
on the overthrow of that false iM(?ssiah, was 
])iit to death with great tortures hy the llomaii.s | 
(185 A. T).). I 

AUjoriliail^ or Akkuman (IN)lish BkJoqrtnl), a | 
town of PusNia, in Hessarahia, on the Black Sea, at 
the juouth (»f the Dniester, with a citadel and har 
hour. Soan and carj<lle,s are made ; fish are salted ; 
and a goon Avine is groAvn. ’J’he treaty eoncIu<le.d 
liere in 1826, hetwomi Itussia and T' rkey, sec'-unMl 
to Bussia the free* navigation of the Black Se.i, id 
neAV privileges for .Moldavia, Wallaehia, and Servia. 
1^)1). (1880) 28,941— Bussiam. Dreeks, Armenians, 
and Jews. i 

Akka, a Avandcringf trihe of dAvarfs in fVmtral | 
Africa, made known by Sch weinfnrtii in 1874, end 
visited in 1882 hv- Juiiker. They are also called : 
Tihi-tikl iiy tlnnr ne'ghhours tlie Nyam nyam. i 
^riieir territory lies some two days’ jouuuy south j 
of the Monhnttii, west of Lake Alliert Nyaiiza. i 
Their n\* .age. heiglit <loos not excccAl 4 feet 10 
inciies, and their proh'cting jaw and protruding j 
Ups gise therii a painfully ajie-like appearaace. ^ 
Tiic^v are timid and difVn ult of aimroacli. and .shun ; 
communication Avith strangers. They live entirely | 


hy liuiiting, keejiing nh domestic animals hut 
poultry. 

Akkad* ^eo Ai cad. 

Akiliollilisk* a province of AVestern Siberia, 
organised in 1868. Pop. (1888) 408,347. Akmol- 
lin.sk, the capital, 3(K) miles SW. of Omsk, Ava.s 
foumh'd ill 1862, and has a ])op. of 5700. 

Akron, a town of the state of Ohio, North 
America, the capital of Summit (Munty. Tt is 
situali'd 36 miles south of (’leA'cland, on the Little 
< ’ll yahoga, AS hieh falls into Lake Erie, and at the 
jiim'limi <»f the Ohio ami Eric Oanal with the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio (^aiial, at llm highest point in 
the course of (he fonm'r canal, wheiieo, its name 
( (Jr., ‘a summit '). It is also at the intersection of 
two railAvjivs. I( has AAOollen factories, tlour-inills, 
asteam engim^ factory, a stove factory, a minOTal- 
painl mill, and other Avorks, the imiehinery of Avliicli 
IS ilriveii hv am]ile water-power. Near the toAvn are 
large siqijdies of the mineral Avliieh snjmlies the 
Ohio fire-])roof ])aint. It Avas iirsl settled in 1825. 
Pop. (1870) 10,006; (1880) 16,512. 

Aksakof* D an SKigjk.iiiyKUi, a momher of a 
Ku.“<sian familv of littvnttrdra, horn October 7, 1823, 
wrote lyrics, hut is best knoAvn as the n']iresenta- 
live of Panslavism (q.v.). From IS.so till hisileath, 
Fehrnary S, 1886, he edited the recognised organ of 
his [lartv. 

Ak-.slielir ( IVh ifr t'/Yy), a city of .Asia Minor, 
in the pnivima* of Konia, •'» miles S. of tin* salt 
lake of .Vk-shehr. I*oj). (iOOO. 

xik Sll'. a. (ow n of Phinese ’rurkestan, ‘260 mih'S 
N E. from Yarkand, on an aflhient of tin* 'rarim, and 
at the southern base of the Thian-shan Mountains, 
j It Avas foriin*rly the eaintal of a separat<‘ khanate; 
in 18(37 it heea\ne a part of the slate of Eastern 
'rurke,'>tan, under A’akooh Beg, hut was emnniered 
again hy China in 1877. It is (‘(*lehiated for ii.s 
mannfaetures of cotton cloth and sa<ldi(‘ry, and Is 
much resorted to hy caravans, as an cntre]»ol, of 
I'ommeree hetween Uussia, 'J'artary, and China. 
l’oj». 20,000, besides a Chiin'se garrison as nuineron.s. 

Akyah. a town u{ Bnrmab, llie eliief seaport of 
,\racan, is situato<l on tin* eastern side of the 
inland of Akyah, at the mouth of the Kuladan 
Uiver, P.H) miles SIv of (’alentta. In 1826, being 
(hen a mere tishing-village, it was elio.sen for the 
chief station of the province, ami now is a great 
ii«e port: a Avell-biiilt jdaee, Avith broad and regular 
streets, good jmhlie Imildings, and a Idgli-school 
( 1816). Savage Islaml, Avitli a lighlIion.se, sheltcm 
the harbour. Pop. (1868) 15,53ti ; (1881) 33,989. — 
Area of <lisLriet of Akvah, 5535 .sip in. ; pop. ( 1881 ) 
359,706. 

Alabama. <>n(r of the Fnited States of North 
Aiimriea, extends northward from the (lulf of 
Mexico soine 330 statute inilcs, c.jj.yraht ]8as jn u.s. 
the state of T- tine.ssee being on hy .i. b. nirrim-ott 
the north, th''‘rgia on the east, o..mp«ny. 

Florida .am! »],• C'df of Mexico on Hie south, and 
' Hvsi.s^i ppi nji the Avest ; 30' L‘V to 35" N. Jat. , H4'* 
. 3 10 88 35' \V. long. The seaboard hasanoxieht 
of about 50 inilcs, cNclnding the shores of Mobih) 
Bav and the* minor sinuosities. Tlio maximum 
b. ad til of the state, is 202 miles. The area, as 
ol.ieially estimatml, is 52,‘250 sq. in., a little more 
than that of hhigland, exclusive of AV^ales. 

Tin* stale lias four strongly markeil natural divi* 
sions. The southernmost portion, kriowui locally 
as the Piny Woods, having an tiveragc breadth 
from ndilh to south of about 125 miles, is of ter- 
tiary and fpiaternary formation, Avith a surface- 
covenng of sandy ilrift. In this region are exten- 
sive foie.sts of the \clloAv pine {Pin us australis)^ 
extremely valuable t*.»r its tiniher, as well os for its 
yi«ld of tiiriientimi, rosin, tar, and turpentine-oil. 
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Near the rivers are swamps densely timbered with 
valuable ey])ress ( Tiixoiiluni dint ich inn ). The jiinc- 
regiori has for the most ]uirt a li^^ht soil. North 
of this coast-ref^ioii (•oiim‘s (he (Jane-brake, or J5lack 
Belt, of extremely fertile cretaeeous (rotten lime- 
stone) soils. A jjart of this ])elt consists of oj>en 
(‘bald’) prairie. (Jood water is only proeurabh* 
in some seetiofis of this belt by means of arte- 
sian wells. (%>tton is the stajde product of this 
tract. North of the Black Belt lies the j^reat 
mineral rejjjion of the state. This district is in 
reality the south-west terminal portion of the ^reat 
AppalaeJdan ran^^e of mountains, here, for the most 
]»art, merely broken rid'^tw and lin(‘s of hills, amon^ 
and to westward of which an; found vast bodms of 
m)od coal, side by sido with beds of iron-ore, and 
limestone of enormous vxUmt. This fact renders it 
certain that middh; ami north*c;u,st Alabama must 
speedily become om; of the world’s f^reat centres of 
tne production of iron. The north })art of Alabama 
comjirises a portion of the fertile valley of the 
Tenness(‘(‘ Kiver. In the north-east, e>pe< ially to 
the east of the riv«‘r, there is a mountainous tract, 
a continuation of the ce?itral iron district. 

I’he lar^e, na\ i;.Cable. rivers, Alabama (‘B‘2 miles 
Ion;.; by survt'v )and Toml»i;.;bc<‘, nnit<‘ in tin* south- 
W(‘st/ j>art. of the state to form tin* short. .Mobile 
Uiver, which tlows into Mobile Bay, msir the town 
^»f Mobih*. 'The ;;r('ater jart fstune IS,0(M) m. ) 
of the state is drjiifu'd by this river system. Tlie 
Bhu’k Warrior is tin* l.ir;.;(*sl allluent nf the 'Ponibi;.;- 
bi e ; tind thef’ahawba ( 1 lo miles lon;,^i, ( ’oosa (‘{.*{o 
mih‘s hm;;), ;ind 'r.illapoosa ait* im]>ortant tribu- 
taries of the.Mabama. TIn'sc' iiinin st re.'tms, m ith 
.some others, are in ;^<‘neriil (‘it her i';Ml»h‘ or may 
h<‘ lilted for na\ i;j.Mli(Ui. w hile, their minor t ribiitaries 
alVord vast \vat(*r pow er, as \\ i wry imp(‘rfeftly 
utilised. In th(‘ nortli, (lie. ;;ieat ii\er Tenn(‘ss(‘(‘ 
lravers(‘s the stale, but its importance ior fiaNiun- 
tion is lessened !»> the. ‘ Muscle. Slioals,' an <‘.\tensiv(* 
seri( s of rocks and ra]tids, which can only be pas.'^ed 
at very hiyji ^\,Lter. Kn;;ineeiin;; works for sur- 
mount in;j^ tle sc (»hsl Mictions ha\e lieeii und('rtaken. 

Tin* nii!n*)al resources of tin* state are \ari(*d and 
important. Besides tin; \ahi;ibie coal and iron 
dejiosits alieady inui(*(‘d, Alabama has (‘\tensive 
beds »>f line mail'lo, statuary .nranit(‘, and buihliii;^ 
st<»nes in lar^e variety. Soiin? o,>!d i- iniin'd ii* 
('lehurin; and Tallad(',Lia e«mnties. .Medieinal 
sprin;.;s are found in nearly all parts of the state. 

.Vmon;.: tin* h*adin;;‘ prodnetions of Alaliama are 
cotton, nmi/e, oafs, \Nheat, and sw(*et potatoes, 
bice .and siioareane are ;;rown in the southern 
counties. \pjdcs, peaches, ;.rrap(’s, (i^cs, [»ears, and 
ora.ni;i*s (the latter in tlie south) are arnon;:: the 
fruits successfully orowii. 'roliaeco is eultivat»*d iii 
tin* north. In p*neral, (he s<dls of this slate are 
highly ferlih;; hut in the piin; harrens, and iii 
tin; mountain re;;iou, there an; lar;j:o tracts noi 
naturally productive. 

Tlieelimali* is warm hut ecjuahh*, tin* hill eourdry 
Jirnl the jiine forests (e.xeejU in'ar tin* swainj)* 
districts) arc ritmaikably healthful ; but (be Icrtil- 
Black licit is not re;j:arde(l as a safe phna* of 
i^ummer or autumnal resi(lene«* for uiiaeelimat iseil 
jn'isouH. Bemittent and bilious feveix are inn uu- 
Ircfpient in this ree^ion. The rainfall is abundant, 
and is well distributed tlirou;;liout the y(‘ar ; but 
«ome of the jiorous liin(*stone soils are not retmi- 
tive of water, and tlie crops often sullcr from 
drou;j^h(. The sma.ll rivers of tin* central region ar 
remarkably liable to iloods or fresliets. 

The oidy sea]M)rt of Alabama is Mohilet but the 
apliroach to that town is not practicable for large 
ships ; lionce Pensacola in Florida lias lieeoiin* 
Bn* principal shipping-point for the lumber and 
forest products of Alabama; wliile Savaniiali in 
Georgia, New Orleans in Louisiana, and Chailes- 


ton ill South (’arolina, sliij) a large ])art of the 
cottriii crop. The foreign trade in Alabama coal 
promises to b(*eome largo. 

The mamifaeturing interests of Alabama are 
rapidly developing. Pi«^-iroii can be produced here, 
it IS eoididently asserteil, more ebea]uy than in any 
other part of v\nieri(ra. Cotton goo(ls are largely 
iiiaiiufae.tiired. .Much lumber is sawed in the foivst 
region, wbieb also allbrds eonsiderable amounts of 
tar and naval stores. The railway system of 
Alabama is extensive. 

Alabama wa.s setth*d }>y tin* Freneli, who (.‘stab- 
lisbed a fort on tin; Mol(il(‘ Biv(*r in 170*2. The 
eit\M>f Mobile was founded in 171*2. The French 
settlements were reganb'd as a part of the Jjouisiaiia 
eoloiiy until 17(>.*1, wiien the eountry was eed(*d to 
(Ireat Britain by the Treaty of Paris. Wlj.-d is 
now Southern Ahibama wjis ei'ded to Spain in i 

and hoeame .a ]>art of M’est Florida, wliile the r»*st 
of the eouiitry was given nj) to the T ailed States, 
which, however, after ISO.'l, claimed tin; S]»anish 
part under tlie Louisiana jmrchasi* ; hut Spain did 
not eoneede this claim until ISIO. Ala,hama was 
mad(* a state of tin* Cnioii in isl!), and seeiMled, 
with most of tin; otlnT shivi* stat(*s, in iStd. .Vfter 
tin; civil w.'ir of iStJl (I.'"), (he stat(‘ ]>assed through I 
a long season of social ;ind hu>iin‘>s ih'pressioii ; i 
but sirns.; ISSO tlie outlook for Alabama one of i 
iinu'-inal j>ronn<t‘. 

'I’he e1d(‘f towns an* Montgonn.'ry, the ea]»ilal, ' 
pop. ( bSSO) Hk714, since iinn h inen'ased ; Mohih*, 
*2JMh2; and Birmingham, the priiicijial s(*at of tin; ; 
in*wly fotinded iron industry, pop. (1S.S7) alioiit j 
:t(k(M)b. ! ; 

'I'ln*. j>oj). of Alah.ania in ISIX) A\as only BJob; ' 
{ls:{0) ;{Ob,‘2r»7; (ISOO) POlJJOl ; (ISSO) 1>2(>2..J():) , 
(about ‘2,‘> |>er.M)n.'> to the s«pian; milt ), of wliom j 
r>t‘‘2, IS.“> were w)ilt(*, and .120, ‘271 were oi imre or 
mixed Afriejui descent. ! 

AlaliaillSI was tin* name of an armed vc'^sel , 
of the (.V)nf(*d«*rat(; Slates, whirh inlliet(*d li*iTil»le 
injury upon tin* shipping of the Norihein Stales ; 
of tin*. .Vnn'riean Union during tin; civil war. : 
Sln3 was built by Me^'.'^i's Laird vV Sons at ’ 
Birkenhead, and was a seiew >team-^loo]^ of 1040 i 
Itms H'gister, built of wood, and lor speed j 
ralla'r than i(*iigtli. Ua]>taiu SemnK>. wln» was i 
apiioiiited ooinm. aider, supeiinleinled her ei{ui))- j 
merit, and was enjoined by tin* Uonfedeiate. ! 
go\ eminent to keep tin; dc'-tination of tin* \e>>el 
as SIM R'T poN.vible, aini eaiefnll\ to audd any 
infringement of law whirh nnowM .gi\e tlie Briti.'^h 
goverunn'iit a, pridexl for sei/ing hei. 'ria* desti- 
n.'itioi) of * No. 200 ,' as shi' wa>. e.alltMl, wa> so , 
W(dl eoiieealed, that tin* vt^.'-'^el w;i.'> in‘arly lini.shed 
b('fore it N\as suspected !>> tin* agents of the ; 
United Stall's. It had hi'vetotore bei'ii held lasN - I 
fui to build vt*SM>ls tnot IxMiig manifestly war- 
M-- els) for a hellig(*rent in neutral polls, and 
hiovlul to purchase guns and stores in neutral 
port.-, (hoiigli tln*y might he for tin; eipiipnient 
of ve-tsels thus imilt. What liad been lield un- 
lawful was the eiiuipiin'iil with guns anil warlike 
stort's, of a vessel ouilt for a helligeii'iit in a 
neutral ])ort /nrrions to ln*r leaving tin* neutral 
jui'i-dietion. Captain Semnnxs did not intend to 
eipiip his ve.ssci at Birk(*iihead ; hut the I nittnl 
Sia.es minister ealh;d npoti lire Brili>h goverii- 
ment to detain ‘No. ‘2JH),' suhmitting some evi- 
• i«*iice tliat she w'as inteinh-d tor a Confederate 
war-vessel. The Biitish g( 0 <'rnnn‘iit eoiisnlted the 
crown biw’vers, who at livsl thought tin* evidence 
of destination insullicient ; Imt after .some delay, 
an opinion favouiT„hle to tire detmition of the 
vessel was at leiigtlr given. The English lawyers 
wen* of ojdnion tliat there had been no iiitVingo- 
ment of the law, but that a ea-e bad been 
prcxseiited wliicli the British go\eriimeiit w'as 
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bound to sulunit to a court of law. It was too 
late: ‘No. 290' was p)Tie. Tlio l)uil«lers, awarcMd' 
the dauj'er of a stdziire, had lia.stt‘iu*d their work, 
and the vessel, thoiij^h uiilinished, under ]>retenee 
of a trial trij) jn;nle Jier way down tlie Mersev to 
Moelfra lhay, wherti the work remainin'^- to he tbuie 
w;is soon tinishe<l. On tlie nioriiiii;^ of tlie dlst 
July lS(i*2, warniiiii: liavin.L; heen <A'iven tliat she 
was to ho seizi'd that day, ‘No. 290’ steamed 
away from the llritish coast and made for Tei*' 
ceira, one of the Azores, whore she. shipja'd lior 
armammit and stores, and Iiy the 24th of Au‘^n^^t 
wa.s icady for sea : .and now ( ’aptaizi Semmes pro- 
du<*ed Ids eomm'ission to the sailors, name<l the. 
vessel the Aldhama, and hoisted the OonfiMleratz* 
lla.e. J’he >essel made Inn’ first ca]>tiire tm the 
5th of S(‘pteml>er. AVithin oIonoti days of that 
date, she eapture<l and hiinied [Moizerly the value 
of which exceeded her owji c«».st. 

Oirthe American coast, tlie Ahihanin Liave battle 
to the lAdted Slates ^unhoal Ihtttrnis, an old 
vessel, and sunk her after a few liroadside.s. Her 
snhse(|ueiit history cmisi^ts of a monotonous .sucoes- 
sion of captures made in dill'm-mit seas, her prizes 
)>ein^4 mercliant-\ easels incapable of resisianc<‘, 
which wme burned, as tjjeri* was no port availabh‘ 
for the disposal of her prizes, (»r, when tinue was 
eonvinein;^’ evidence of th(‘ neutral ownership of the 
car.e'o, which did not ofttm happ«‘n, liberato<I n])ou 
boml. She capimed in all do vessels; and the 
value of tlie ]>ropmty she destroyeii w a,s estimated 
at s4,()tK),009. It was, liowt've]*, b\ the he.a\y 
insurance for war- inks to which she Milijccteil the 
shipowners of tln^ b'nited States, and still nnu’e 
by the dillieuliy sin* ca,nsetl them in ; 4 <'flin.i 4 ’ 
freights, thal the Ahihutnn'.s eareer inlliele<l the 
greatest injiiry. Aft«o’ a cruise in the <*a.'«tt‘i’n seas, 
slie enteriMl, oti the 11th of .June ISOl, tin* Freindi 
port of (.'heibourg to relit. W ithin a few days, tin* 
United States steamer commanded by 

Captain Winslow, anivc'd at CherlKUirg, and made 
a dmnonstraliori which tln'oflirers of t lie . I Ar/a/yuo 
i‘!;gar(led an<l accepted as a chalh-nge. '[’he light 
took jdace on Sundjiy, the 19i!i of June, «mtsi<le 
the port of ( ’liorhonrg. llefoie the light luid lasted 
fin Inmr, ( ajilain Semmes found his shij) wa> sink- 
ing, and ga\a* Midejs to jmll down his flag. See 
Admiral Semmos, /SV./vZ/r AJlutil (Loud. JS.S7). 

The ‘Alabama (,|U(‘stion’ was raised in tin* 
winter of lsr)2 dJ, w ben Mr Sewanl declnr(‘d that 
the I’ninii In hl itself eiitiiled to demand full i-om- 
pen.sation for tlie r[amages inlli<*(ed (jii Anieri<*a.ii 
juoperty ; find the divergenra* of \ii*w nnue than 
onee tbrefiteiied to in the gnivest con- j 

sejjuenc(*s to both nations. In 1S71 a cemmis.sion , 
met at Whishington ; and hy ji trcfity con( lud(*d ; 
then*, j)ro\isioTi was made foi- referring this claim j 
to fi trilumal <*omposcd of live arbitrators, of whom . 
the, (^)ne( ii, the president of tin* rnited Stfit<*s, tin* i 
king of Itfily, the president of the SwLs (/oiife4leiM i 
tion, find the (‘mpeuor of Ibazi). were efmh to 
aptioint one. 'riie tribunal met at (b*nev;i in 
])eeember IS71, and by it.-, linal .iward Croat | 
Britain wais ordere- i to pay a. sum of ♦‘J,2‘29, • i, j 
this sum covering fiCo some respoii^-ibility for the 
di'predations of tin* .sliijis /-Vo, 'Ay iiuJ 
The clfiim for indir(*ct damage to .American <*om- 
ineree was dro]»]»e.<l. A couit *4' ' omiuis-iioners Wfis | 
created l»y congress to ad hidi'-att 'm ‘ .Alfvb.: iiui 
claims.’ It i.s ninb shiod hat the cliim^ esu-.b- 
lisbcd to the s.\ : i 'laeti<»ii d' the c«mrl del con- 
siderably short ot tin: tot ^ aim awfti ' dy the 
Geneva tribunal. 

AlalK9St.crt a vaii< t} of Gyp- um (rpv. j or 
Scleuita I'j.v. ). ( dn-mi'-ally, tlie.se fin* all form- o‘ 

the hydrated of ealciuin (bydrateJ siil 

phat- of lime). Aniivdrite (<t.v. ) is aiihjilrous 
fiwlphate o^* calcium. Both alabast'.r ami anhydrite 


are used fis oiiiameutal stones. Alabaster, though 
softer, resemhles imirhle in general ajipearanee. 
When free from foreign suhstaiiei's, it assumes a 
liiiely grained structure, is of a pure white or 
dcIiiWely tinted colour, and is beautifully traiis- 
bn*ent. Of tliis elfiss is the celebrated alabsister of 
VolteiTfi in Tus(*:uiy. Ihit it is often elegantly 
\eiiied. stii]>etl, or spotted. (iicfit numbers of 
befiutifiil stfiluett(‘s, find oriuiments of dillerent 
kinds, fire m.ide of this materifil in Italy. Jt is 
found of good zpialily in Derbyshire, wdiore it is 
jilso workeil up into ornaments. Ahibaster is 
.slightly sidnble in water, .so tlifit it is nnsnitfible 
j bu- external work : but it does w ell for internal 
I paneiling or other tlecoration, the only drawback 
oeing tin* ilillieulty of liiidiiig it in huge jueees. 

(An'rutdl Alahasfrr is a stfilfietit it* carlnmate of 
cfilcinm (cfirboiiati' of lime), a mineral suhstance 
ilillerent from find luirder tlian ordinary ahibaster. 

I It is really :i vfiiiety of lufirble, ;uul is found in 
I Kg>pt, where it was work(‘d in fineienl times for 
urns. Jars, and the liki*. The .'-;ime kind of rock, 
which is sometimes extremely beantilul, i.s fouiul in 
I other pfuls (»f the world. 

'riie name filahaster is said to be derived from 
llie uauH* of fi town in I'igypt where this kind of 
stone wfis abiiudfuit, fiml was mamiffielured into 
p<»ts for ]H rfniin‘s. Such pots w en* ealh*d alnhttstrUy 
even when made of oiht‘r m;ttt‘ri;Lls. 

AIai,*(,h i.iiiiK M.vnii:, a I’reueh min 
( 1(M7 90). the founder of the desotitui of the Sfiered 
Heart ( (j, \ . ). 

Ala l>au')l (‘br*auliful nioiinlain' ), fi ninge 
in the great tfibh'himl of Fi/enim. in d’nrlvish 
.\rm(‘ni;i, to tlu* north of the liki* ef A’an. ll 
fittfiiiis fill c'le\.'ilioii of fibout 11.000 feet, (hi its 
noitliern .--lope ri.--es the .Mnnid, tlie easterti head- 
stream of the Kii}dnal(*s. 

Alau'4>'as« 51 maritime jtmvince of llra/il, 
bounded on the N. siml AV. Ia Bei-nambiien. 
Tlie count ry is mountainous in the NWl, ami 
low. marslis. aiul nnheallhy on the coast.'' ’I’he, 
eliit*f prodm*li'Ujs are Hie sugiir-eane, cotton plant, 
manioc or cas-ava, ipeeacuaidui, mai/.c, rice, vV'e., 
ami also timber .and «lye w'oods. Boj). (1HS2) 
.497, J79. 'I’ll* town nl Alagoas, once Hu* capital, 
has 40,tKl0 inhabitants. The jucsent cjipital is tlie 
port of Alaeeio. 

Al<lls« 51 tow II of the Flench department of 
(laid, sitmiled in ji fertile phiin, at tlie base (4' 
the (’exemies Mountains, 41 miles NW. of Nimes 
b\ rail. It embr.aied the Frotestaiit cause* in the 
rclig-ions wai.^ of l’ian< <‘ ; find Louis XfJJ. and 
Cardinal Ki*he]ie*u besie.>e<l ami tmdc it in 1(>29. 
.Alais owe.N its ]»rosperity chielly to the mineral 
we.abb of the sunounding distrii*t, wliicli ]»rodiic.es 
<*o.ii, iron, lead, zim*, ami asphalt; ther<* aie large 
iron-toundi ies in the town a, ml neigbboniboml. 
'I’ljere are ali-o luanufactures ol .silk and libbous. 
Fo].. ( .LSS! . 17. .'.u;. 

AlajlU'la.. mty of the state, of Costa Kica, 

’ • uLral Ameiiea, ‘i.'l miles \N N W. ol ( I'lrtago, 
and a litth; on Hu western side of the watershed 
be. ween Hie .Vtlanlie and tlu^ 1‘aeilie, It is eon* 
m led with (Airtago by rail. J’op. 10,900. 

llailiailllL Lrioj, Italian j)oet, whs Wn at 
l'’J«a*>nce in 149."*. and having engaged in a con- 
spiim y Jiguinst (’anlinal (uuliamv liF patron, lied 
lir.st to N eniee, .uid then, on the aeeession of the 
caialinalj^o the jiapal chair, to France. In 1527 he 
retiirrieil to Florence. Finally, lie sf‘t tied in Franco, 
and Avas employed as a, diplomatirl by Francis J.’ 
am) ii« i!ry M. He «lic(l at Anilioi.se in IJSO. His 
I works {‘2 vols. Finn nee, 18, ’>9) inclmle didactic, 

[ epic, and minor jio. ins, much admired in their 

djif. 
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AramoS) Los ( ‘ tho jK)])ljirs'), a, town of Mexico, 
in the souilierri part of tlic stale of Sonora, 45 miles 
E. of the (Lilf of ( -alifouiia. It is situated in a 
high and healtliy, but haroui ^)lain, in a region 
famous for its co])])or and silver nimes. Pop. 10,900. 

iilaiul Islands (ju-onouneed (Htin(f), a grou]) of 
some ^100 small islands and rocks at the entrance | 
of tlie (Julf of Lothnia, opposite Abo, th(* largest | 
being situated about 25 miles from the Swedish ' 
coast. Duly SO of them arc irdiabiled. 'Phe iidiab- j 
itants are of Swedish origin, skilful sailors and lisli : 
ermen. 4'he total po])Mla(ioii is about 10,000, of , 
whom two thirds inhabit th<‘ largest island, called i 
Aland, which is IS miles in length. These islands 
belonged formerly to SwtMlcn, but wen* lijjally 
taken ]K»ssession of ' v Jlussia in ISOO. Tin* 
hlmiieror Ni< holas consiriictod strong fori irn*at ions 
at liomarsuml, on the east sid(i of the main inland, 
whi(*h in August 1S51 were destroyed by an Anglo- 
French force. 

AlailS« a nomad ra(*e, of warlike e«|ucstrian 
habits, belonging to tin*, great nation of the Sar- 
rnatians. IMrst hea.nl of in 05 they gradually 

spr(*ad northwards from the (.'ancasus to the I >on 
and the \"olga. In 575 lliey were conquered ainl 
scatter('<l by the Huns ; and many of them, in HI, 
with tin* Sii(*vi and N'andals, in\ade<i the Spanish 
i iM‘ninsiila, and settb'd in iVutugal, wln*in*(‘ in 42!) 

, they W(‘rt.* ousted by the \\'e>t tb)ths, and pa.'>M*d 
over to Afri<*a. 

Alar<*OlU PniUio An iomo i»i:, S)»uii>h author 
and polilieiau, ^^a^ bom at (imidix in IS53, ami 
was intended for tin* clnucli, l*ut earl\ devt>U.*d 
j bim^«‘lf to jouiiialiMii. He .s(‘rved ae' a volu!itei*r 
in tin* Moro(‘t*o (*amj)aigii ( 1S5!)), entci<*d tin* (/ort<*s 
as Liberal ib‘pnt> for his iiati\e town, and woiked 
for tin* re*^! oral i«m of tin* ron'> itutiomd monaichy 
in tin* person of Alfonso XII., who after his aec(*s- 
sion ma<le him a. coiincillor, A sel<*etion <»f his 
jto(*ms and n<»vel-^ ap])eau‘<l at Madji«l in 1S7L 
Alaivoii y .Ilciido/a, di \n lin/ m:. one of 
the, liio.st eniim*nl of Spanish <lrama ( i'-t.-', horn at 
the low II of 'Pa. 'CO in Mexico, a.lioul tin* (*inl of 
the lilth ceniuia. Little is known of liis e irl\ 
life hut in 1022 we lind iiim at M.adrid, wln'ie he 
wa> a|»poini**d to tin* oirn*e of /•< ( reporti*!* ) of 
the ro\ al (‘oi/ncil of the Indies. H i -> rn->i volume »rt 
Vonu d iiiH ajq»eare(l at Mail rid in lOrJ.S; his second, 
at l>an*(*lona, in 10;H. Pluouirliout his lifetime, 
and until hi" dealli, which look |»la<c in 1050, lie 
was a.ssaileii in M*nomous lanip«>i»n' hy contem- 
porary and drama.li‘>ts. For his haughty 

scorn ol hi' rivals and the public, the pm-t w;is 
reward<Ml h'. being in*glccted for generations, save 
hv ])lagiai isis, who found his forgotten works a 
safe and easy pn*\. He is now admitted to hold 
a place as a dramatist n<*xt after (’al(U*ron and 
Lopi* de \'cga. If is plots arc ingenious, hiii 
natural ; his style, chaste, hut vigorous ; and liF 
W(n-ks are marked throughout h\ raie v*lcvatioii ot 
lecling. He ex<*.elh‘d in tin* heroic drama, tin' Im-i 
s]M*rimens of this kiml being I'J Trjnit'r tfr 
His mastery in delineating cluiraeter is sIiowti in 
his charaeter-eomedies. The best kiiowii are / n 
\ rrdad Sos/iccltosa ( imitateil hy Forneille in hi ^ 
ixinY Tarcdc.s ()(fcn. Of his comedies 

of intrigm', tlie liost is Todo ca Wh^nru. A com- 
plete edition of Ids comedies was ]nih!ished e.t 
Madrid hy Hartzenhuseh ( LS4S -52), and h\ Oa»cia 
Uamon (2 vols. iSSt). 

Al jiric I. ‘all rich’) belonged to one c»t 

t'l)e noblest families of the Visigotbs. H • ^lakes h’s 
Pnst appearance in history in 594 A.i)., as iead(M ol 
the Oothic au.xiliaries of TluMMlosius in his w'ai with 
Engenius ; hut after tlie death of the formei, lie 
took advantage of the ilissensions and w’eakiiess 
that prevailed in the Koiuau empire to iiiwulc 


Thrace, Maec^don, 'Phessaly, and Illyria, devastat- 
ing the <*ounlry (595). Kuliiins, the miiiistt*r of 
.Arcailiiis, anjuNirs to have sacrilioeil (heece in order 
to resi'iie llic capital, and Atlums was obliged to 
seeiin* its own salety by ransom. .Alavic ])r<»ceeded 
to plunder ;ind de\ astate the Felo)>onm*sus, but was 
interni])tcd by the landing of Stilicho in Elis with 
the troops of the western (‘Uipiro. Stilicho on 
deavonred to hem in the, (iotlis on the. IVneus ; 
hut Alaric broke through lii> lines, and (‘s<*aj)ed 
with his juisoiicrs and booty to Illyria, of wlii<*li he 
was appointed go\(‘rnor by tlui Emperor Areadius, 
who liojicd thus to make* him a [leaceful subject 
instead of a lawless enemy (5!)()). The eastern 
emperor w^as also rendered j(*alons by the inter- 
ference of the we>t(‘ru empire in his atPairs. In 
402 Alaric invaded rjipci- Italy, ami Honorius, 
tin* emperor of the \V(‘st, th*d from Llome to the 
mon* strongly fortitied Kav'enna. (.)n the way to 
(Jaul, Alaric was met and defeated by Stilicho at 
l*ollentia on the Tanariis ; hut it was not till the 
following autumn that the re.sult of tlie battle of 
\’erona forcetl him to ri‘tin* into Illyria. Through 
the mediation of Stilicho, Alaric concluded a treaty 
with Honoriii", according to wdiich he was to ad- 
vance into E])inis, and thence attack Areadius in 
conjunction with tin* troops of Stilicho. 'J'he pro- 
jected ('xpeditioii did not take plai'c, yet Alaric 
demanded ind(*mnilication for having nn(h*rtak(*n 
it ; and Honorius, h\ the advice of Stilicho, 
juoiui.-'ed iiim 4000 jiounds of gold. Win ii, atter 
the ..ealli <il Stilicho (ij.v. ). llonorins f.iiled to 
lullil his ]>romisc, Alaric advanced with an army, 
and iiivc."icd Home, w liich he rcfuscil to leave till 
In* had obtained tin* jiromise of 5(KiO jionnds of gold 
and .‘lO, 000 of silver, lint m*it licj- did this negotia- 
li<*u prodiici* au\ satisfa* loi \ result, and Alaric 
.'icaiii ln'sicgi'd Koine (40!)). He look tJstia. and 
so stopp(*d tlie food supplies of Kome. Famine 
soon coiiipi'ilcd suhmi"‘-ion ; .•iinl tin* .senate fillowed 
Alaric to appoint Attains, tin* prefect of the city, 
eiiiperor instead of Hoiiorius. Kiit Attains dis- 
•plaved so little di"-*ri‘tion . tlnit Alaric obliged hiiu 
puhlicly to ahdicjile. 'I’ln* ri'iiewed m‘gotiathuis 
with H(»norius proved no li*ss fruitless than the 
foniicr, and .Marie was so iirilaled at a jiertidious 
atieiiipt to iV.ll ujion him h\ surprisi* at Uavenna, 
that for the tliiid lime In- advanced on Koine. His 

■ victoiioijs army enieri'd tin* cit\ on August 24, 4lo, 
and continued to pilla^ie it for six days, Alaric. 

: strictly forliidding his soldiers to di'-honour w omen 
! or ih'strov religious hiiildiiigs. 'I'lie piohilut ion 
I st'i-vcd lilth* to mitigate the lioriois of tin* dreadful 
week. When Alaric quitted Koim*. it was only to 
]»rosecute the conijiiest of Sicilv ; the occ'urri'nce of 
; a storm, hovv(*v er. which his ill-consi mcicd vessels 
were not a.hle to ri*sisi, oldiged him to abandon the 
' j'loject tor tin* tinn*; and his death, which look 
! pi. lee al t'oscu/a. in Halahria. soon after (410), jue- 

■ \eiiied his r(*siiming it. He was hut 54 years of 
age. Lcgi'iid tells that, to liidi* his ri'inaiiis from 

' li.t* Komaiis, tln*y wi'ie d(‘])osited in the h(*d of the 
' river Husento, and the captives who hail been 
; eiiii»loyed in tin* work wore ]mt to death. Kome 
j and all Italy celebrated the deatli of Alaric with 
! jmhii'- festivities: and the world cii joyed a moincn- 
i tary lepose. Kut .Marie himself was much loss 
I Iwirharons than his followers. He admired those 
i luouumenl.s of civilisation with wlii(*h tin* Eternal 
i • ity alM)uinh‘d, and sought to preserve them ; he 
ehe(*ke<l the excesses of his liercc siddii rv, and at 
j limes gave indications that tin* Ic.ssons of ( .iuistiaii- 
! ity which l\e had learned from the Ariau misshm- 
1 arie..s had not Immmi altogether forgotten. ^ et 
! through him, the (ioths learned the w'ay to Kome. 

Alaric 11«« eighth king of the Visigotbs, 
succeeded hi.s father in 4SI A.D. His dominions 
coniju'ised all Haul lieyond tlie. Loire and Ivhiiic, 
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and most of Sj)ain. He* was an Arlan, and this 
gave the ortliodox LJo\ is, king of France, an 
excuse for making war on tlie heretic. Ahirie's 
forces were conijdctelv routed near Poitiers, and 
lie himself was ovcrl.'iken and slain by the liand 
of (.dovis (507). See (lO'J iis. 

Alarm, <>r At. mum (from Ital. alV armc, ‘to 
arms’), is oiiginally a call to .arms, or the sign.il 
for this ])nr|>os(', a^ the loud and hurried ]>eal of an 
alarm-bell. Now it is commordy use<l of an instru- 
ment or apparatus for ;iN\akoning sleepers gene- 
rally attached to a clock. It usually consists of a 
hammer and bell, with an escapement that lets it 
free at any hour arranged, when a spring or ; 
descending weight lirings the hammer to bear <ui 
the bell. The. alarm-clock is set. betorehand by a 
separate disc on the face »»f the (dock, whitdi 
revolves with the hour hand. If the clock is 
wanted to sound at siv o'( lo(d\, the lignre six on 
the disc is put beneath tin? hour hand, and when 
the revolution of the hour hand brings it opi>ositesi\ 
on the clock fact*, the alarm go(‘s oil* d in‘re are 
many mon* or less ingenitnis ami elleclive fjinujlftr 
ahtrms. Some are td(*ctric ; in others, a string 
stretchetl behind the tloor lires a pistol when dis- 
turbed by any one t‘ntt*ring. An ((larnk-irJii.stU- 
may be attacln*tl to a boiler, so as to warn those in 
charge when the water sinks below its ])roper level. 

Alarodiail, a naim* nsetl by Sayee for the 
gronj) of languages of which ( ieorgian is the typ<*. 
tivee (iEOKtJIA, (.’AfCASl S. 

Ala-slielir (i.e. ‘the exaltetl city,’ ;yiei(‘nt 
iVi/Aa/c/yz/oo), a city of Asia Mim»r, 75 miles F. 
of Smyrna, at the NF. base of Mount Tmolus. 
It was founde<l by Attains 1 Miiladelphus, king of 
Fergamos, ahoiit i?(Mt n.(*. . and is famous as tin; 
seat of om? of the Seven ('hurches (»f .Asia. It is 
still a ]daee of eonsideiahh? iniportanee, is the seal , 
of a (iicek aichi>'-ho|ti ic, and carries on a tliriv- i 
ing trade in eoni, tobac<*o, and eolton fabrics, 1 
chietly vsilb Smvrna, t(» vvhieii it is u<»vv joined by ! 
a railway. Theic are many int (‘resting r(*mains 
(It aiitigiiily. Pop- nhout lo.oon, including 5000 
Ci reeks. 

Alaskcl, n t(*riitory of the l/iiited States, oeen- 
pying the XAV. portion of the Xortli Amerk*an 
continent, together with a gr<*at in I'.s 

number of islands, mostly in the i.y j. a. iniami .u 
Paeitic. Ocean. It is Ixninded on eonniany. 
the X. b\ the Arctic Oe(,*aii, on tin* F. by tlie Nortb- 
wesi Territ(»rics of Canada and by llritisb Colnm 
bia ; <»n the SAV. I*?- the l^icitic Mc( an, and \V. bv 
Behring S<*a and t In* Arctic* Oeosn. Its land area 
is (‘stimated at 550, tU.K) s(|. m. It .ibont as lai re 
in teiritiuy as Oreal Britain, Indand, b’ ranee, and 
Si>ain combined. The noitla'in ]»oition of Ahi>k;i, 
containing live-sixths of its area, (•(moists esscjiitially 
of a vast (*x[)anse of moor or ttindra, broken h**re 
and there hy moiintain-spnrs (an (‘specially marked 
feature in the sooiii ), and varied hy eunnt less lake.-, 
water-eon rs(^s, and >phagn<>ns swamps. AIkuiI on - 
third of this r(‘gion lies within tln‘ arctic circle. 
The winter elimate is hert; terrihly sevc'n*, an*’ h** 
short summers are r(‘ndere<l almost nnendnraole 
hy clouds of m(‘s(|ni(<»es or gnats. This region is 
travers(?d hy tJie great rivej Vnk«»n. ahout 2tK)0 
miles long, vvhi( di is s.dd di eluLrgf* more water 
into the sea than i]*.e Mississip]»i, -nid b, its 
main tributary Die d’an: 'will, ibc iv "-l^isjunn, 
and other large ‘^+rcj‘;m-.. Its pojmlation i.- Innuit 
or Kskinio, in Ida* m rih a.!-<. on ilie .-fi.u^t, but 
Athabascan or Tinuelj f P “d Indian; *-I.m‘w lerc. 
The fisheries and (i'(? j tJi -i:ad(* afIVnd nh.'istencz* t(» 
the f-carity poruilarion. (.’ommerc'; is here rn m li 
obstnieted byt^ic shall* vs wliich hoiahn* the caste, n 
siiores of Behring Kern 

A second section (Comprises the Aleutian lalands 


((i.v. ), and a great part of the peninsula of Aliaska. 
This div ision is moimtaiiioiis, and actively volcanic. 
It is very thinly peopled by the Aleuts, a race con- 
sidered 1i>y many to lie Asiatic, rather than Ameri- 
can. The taking of the valuable fur-hearinj^ sea- 
otter is the holding imrsuit here. The Prihylof 
Islands, in Behring St ‘a, are at present the most 
important seat in the world of the capture (jf the 
fur-.seal. 

South -east (‘in Alaska eonsists of a narrow strip 
of continental land, together with the Alexander 
Arcliiiielago, lying near the mainland. This region 
is extremely iiiountainons, and has iiuiny great 
glaciers n(‘arly reaching the s(‘a. The climate on 
the tide-level is singularly mild for the latitude, 
hut alniosl incessant rains prevail. The country is 
Well tinihored, and the waters abound in valuable 
fish in great v;n i(‘ty. The natives are Indians of 
the Ilaida and Thlinkct race.s. Alaska has a very 
small Fiiglish-sjieaking white population, and a 
limited number of cr(*ol(‘s, or .st^nii-llussian natives. 
Hold is mined at .Juneau and elsewhere. Coal, 
mostly of rather poor (|iuility, is found at various 
points, 

.Agriculture can never llourish in Alaska, not 
because the soil is j»oor, hut hei'aiisi? the climate is 
untoward, and the coiiiilry generally very rocky 
and broken. A few neat cattle are lvi‘pt near the 
seltlem(‘nls, but the climate is so vv('t tbat she(‘p 
cannot do vvi'll. Some I'otatoes and a few garden 
vegelalilcs are grown. 

The native animals of Alaska include ila* rein- 
deer, the moose, the Kocky Abuiiitain sli(*<*p : liears 
of thretj? s|K‘ci(*s ; wolves; red, blm*, black, vvliilt*, 
and cross lox(‘s ; the muskral, (‘rminc, mink, salde, 
Iviix, lH‘aver, wolven'iic, s(|iii)n‘l, liari*, ]iorcnpini‘, 
and m.’irmot ; the sea and river olli*r ; fur, hair, and 
other .-^cals, and tla^ vvalrns. 'I’Ik* furs of Al.'iska 
(cx(‘<'i»ting t]jos(‘ of th(* seal and the sea-olt(,‘r) aio 
consi(l(*re(l inferior in tpiality to tin* llndson Bay 
and Sib(‘rian furs, a fact which is prohaidy due 
to climatic (conditions. 'The lishi'iics ar(‘ hecom- 
iiig V(‘rv im]>oitant. Among the valuable food 
fishes are th(‘, (.*0(1, hening, halihul, and sadmon of 
scv(‘ral sp(‘ei(‘s. It is ]U(d»al)le t liai no wat(‘rs in the 
world arc more tirh in fish tliaii tliost* of Alaska. 

TIk! princij»al towns of the ten it (uy are all small, 
and most of them are on the coa^'t. Among them 
are Sitka, tlu; (X'lpital ; Foil \V range! ; and Bclkof- 
sky, tlie chief depot of th(‘tra(l(‘ in seal-ott(‘r fins. 
Illoolook, on Oonalashka Island, is tin* S(*at of the 
Bnssian hishoo; and Mlchaelofsky, or St Micha<‘rs, 
is the ]»rin(*i)ial .s(*at of the A'ukon Biver trade, d’he 
territory has a g((Vcrni>r and oilier olIicf.Ts ap]Kmited 
hy tile iu(‘sid(‘iil of the f ailed Stales. 

Alaska, fonncrly clh d Russian America, vvas 
lirst visited by the Russians nnd(‘r A'itus Belirjng 
in * 7 H. In 17 h 9 the whole, countiv passed und(*r 
corilnd of the Russian America (’(Unp-iny. In 
bS ()7 the Fnit( I States ]iiircha M*d the entire terri- 
<^oi *.' from Ru‘- la f(»r ,'? 7 ,‘ 20 thb<H) in gold. 

In iSSO Mm ... laid a po}»nlation (az'cording to 
he lintted - cen.sus ) of 55,4‘2t», of whom 4.30 
< 't; vvliite.s, 17.">b crcol(‘H, ‘214.5 Aleuts, 17,617 
I mi nits, and the rest, wei(’ Indians of various tribes 
or sioccks. The. vvhiU; population luus increased 
v( .y largelv sim*(^ (In* c(‘nsns, tin? mining, fur-trade, 
;n 'i lishcrics having attracted inaiiy adveiitiu’ous 
persons to s(*tile in tlie t(‘rritory. 

Scu Wurdurm, A Trip f', Alaai'a | 18 H 5 ); l.lUott, 0 i«* 
A I'ctir I'nn'inrf: : Ahinka ami the HkiI JhUuhLh (1886)*, 
il. AV. S(iton Karr, 'Thf S/torrM ami Alps of Alaska 
(1887); fbdlcck, Onr Ncm Ahixha (1880); 8beldoii 
•bicksyi', Alaska and the Mi.sstou.^ m the Aforth^vest 
The Alaska. Coast Pilot (publisla;d hy the United 
govoni’iiciit ). 

Ala-tilll (‘mottled’), a name given to a mngo 
of mouiitaiiiH forming tln^ Iwuiidary between 
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Turkestiiii and Mongolia, ami the northern limit of 
the great tableland of Central Asia. It is made 
up of live sierra-like sub ranges, the Zungarian, 
the Trans- lli, the Kiingei, and the Terskei Ahi- 
tau, the lifth, running west, liaving been re-named 
by the Kussians the Alcxamler Ibingt). These are 
all grouped round J^ake Issik-Kul ( elevation, r>;}00 
feet) as a central point. The mountains, which are 
principally of granite formation, range generally in 
elevation from 1(),()(K) to ir>,()00 feet, and the loftiest 
peak, Khan Toiigii, is 24,0(K) feet above the sea. 
Alateriius. See IU-cktiiohn. 

Alatyr, a town in the Kussian province of Sim- 
birsk, on the Sura, 1011 miles >i\V. of Simbirsk. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Alausiy a town of /.cuailor, in the province of 
Chimborazo, 70 miles E. of Ciuiya<piil, at an eleva- 
tion of 7080 feet above the sea. Pop. (j(X)O. 

Al'aVtU tbe soutlMjni and largest, hut most 
sparstdy ])ojnilate<l, (»f the ihnM^ lias(jue jirovinces 
of Spain. The country forms a scries of terraces of 
tlie Cantabrian llaiige, trending south to the river 
Klu’o. 'rile mountains are sea,tlert‘<l through the 
wlnde proviut‘e, ami \ ield various minerals, stom‘, 
and timber in ahun<larie(‘. 'riiii climate is mild 
and saluhrious. Ai (‘a, 1205 sip m. The inhabit - 
ants, who are ehielly Pias([Ues ((pv.), and in 1SS4 
numbered 07,01*-^, are engage<l In agiieult ure. Tin* 
soil is gemM’ally fertile, and along tbe Ebro fruits 
ami wim‘ are produced, while the other vall(*ys 
\ ield good crops of mai/e and hemn. Cattle ami 
sheep are grazi'd on the ii[)lamls: and a eonsiderahle 
ijuantity of iron, I’opjjcr, and lead is extiorte*! in 
the raw sla,le. 'Tin? cat»ital is N’iiimia. 

A1ava« IhiN MiiirFi- llK Auno lu . a Spanish 
g<‘ne!!il, horn of a noble famil; at N iltoria in 1771. 
At- liist a sutt]»orler of .losoph l>on'>,partt‘, he 

d«‘>(‘ric(l to tlie winning side in I-Sll, ami sotm 

attivo ted tlio f{i\ourable notice of Wi'lliiigton, who 
made liini grumal of hiiga<le. Soon aftm* the 
restoration -4’ lerdinand \’ll., AIoa.i was a}>- 

pointed nmlv ssa<lor to the Ungm'. lie returned 
to Spain in ls2();jft*M the nwolnlioii, was sent as 
a d>M)Uly to iiiv*. ('oii,>, and soon luMaime a l^aider 
in llie ]>ait\ of tin; \<ning tor ilic 

sii>pension »f liie royal antlioritx. 'The rc 

(.‘stji.hlishim : ! of ai)s<»lule monarchy in the Penin 
siila drove -.Im a politii-al relngee to llru.-^els ami 
England, till, at P<*rdina,nd*s cliMth (iSHIl), he was 
recalled by li e* ifgi'iit Maria Clivisllu.a, and sent on 
missions to London and Paiis. No iejuse<l tosw air 
to the r<wivod eonstitntion of ISI2, dticlaring that 
h(‘ w\-istireti of constantly taking new tiatlis; accord- 
ingly in ls;;7 he gave in his resignation, and retired 
to Prance, wliere ho died at l»a.reg(*s in l.S4d. 

WlU <'«• Am:k iLat. 
idhtfs, ‘white'l, the long 
while linen \estmem 
worn MOW l)v ]uiests in 
the Uoman Catholic 
(Mini eh alone. Imt u.-mo 
in early limes b\ nil 
ecclesiastics no di\inc 
s(‘r\’i<*e. Itdillered from 
tin; more modern Sur- 
plice (tpv. ), which is 
only a modilicatioii of 
it, "in having r ir rower 
sleeves, ami litiing more 
(dosely to tl 0 body, 
being hound about the 
waist by a ci netiire. Vt 
the foot ami wrists Ma re 
embroidered ornaiuonts 
called appards. In the 
aiieicut church, newly baptised persons >verc obliged 


t(» wear a similar garment for eight days ; and 
lienee catccliumeris w ere called aUj(di ; ami the 
Sunday after East<*r, on w hich they usually recoivcMl 
baptism, came to he called Bomiiiiea in Albis. See 
WlIlT.SUNTIDK. 

Alba (am-ient Alha Poinpviti), a very ancient 
city of Kortii Italv, in the province of Cunco, on 
the right hank of the Tanaro, 41 miles S\V. of 
Alessandria l>y rail. Alba is an episcopal seat; 
the cathedral was fouiidcMl in 14S6. Pop. 81X51. 

Alba(*C't<% capital (»f a S[>anisli juovince, 140 
miles SE. of Ma<bid by rail, stands in a fertile but 
treeless plain. It has great cattle- fai rs ; and was 
formerly noted hu- the manufacture of knives ami 
other steel goods. Pop. IS, 1)715. --'Die )>rovinc,e of 
Albacete is partly foniietl fnjm the foruKU* kingdom 
of Mur<*ia, and partly from New Castile. It is 
generally liilly, and in some parts mountainous, 
some of its iiio!intains attaining an altitude of 5(KX) 
feet ; hut it contains also rich plains and fertile 
valleys. Agriculture is in a more advanced state 
than ill most parts of S[»ain. The mincial wealth 
of the province is considerable. The area of the 
province is 51)72 sep m. ; pop. (lSS4j 222,028. 

Alba Loil^a^ the most ancient city of fiatiiim, 
situate<i on the rocky ridge that runs along the 
eastmn shore*- of the .Vlhan Lake, between the lake 
and the Alban Mount. According to legendary 
hisiory, it w’as hnilt by Aseaiiius, tin* s(Uiof .Eneas, 
about 500 years before the foundation of Koine, 
whieli is repn'sented as a colony of Alba l.onga. 
Notwithstanding this, the Komaiis, iimler Tullns 
Hostilius, <lestroyed the city, and removed the 
inhahitaiits to Home. It seems certain ilial Alha 
Longa was an im}>ortant ciL\ long befort*, tbe- 
(‘XiUeiiee of Ihme*, ami th * liead of a eonfoderatiou 
of Latin towns, and that when it was jh*stroyed, 
many of its iiihal»itanls si'ttleil at Kome. Traces 
of its walls may >et be ^een. See AlhaNo. 

AIImiil the martu of liiitain, was 

liorn at Venilam in the 5(1 ((miurv, and after 
having long Used as a h(‘athen, was eonverl(*d to 
(’hristianity He suIIciimI martyrdom in 2S5 or 
505; and hir> anniversary is ei‘lebrated on the 22d 
dune. I'he town of St Albans I'pv. >, wliieli hears 
his name, is bi Ihwed to stand either on (lie site of 
his birthplace, or tlie scene of his marl>rdom. 

Alba'iil. a ricli and celebrated Koman btmilv, 
mauv membeis of which, trom tlie accession of 
Ciov.anni Prama'seo Albani ax Clemens XL to th<‘ 
jiajial ihrom* in 17<X), filled hjgli positions in the 
eliurch. It dicfl out in 1852. It was Cardinal 
Alessamb'o Albani (bom 101)2 dicil 1770) who 
fonm'd the iamons (“olleetion ol oojeets of art in 
the Villa Albani, oiitsidi* the Poita Salaria at 
Ibmie. It is still a lieli collect ion. although part 
oi it was eani(Ml oil' by the Enmeli. Tin*. ]>ieces 
l.iL(‘n away were ie>tore(l in ]SL“>; but ibe then 
po.->sessor being unable to pay for llu'ir removal to 
Koim', sold them to the king of lla>aria. 

Albani, I’'kaN(. KS(’ o. a painter of tln.’i Kologneso 
sebool, of the time of the Caraeei, was hom at 
I>oh»gna in 1578, ami died there in lOOU. He 
studi(Hl, along with Cuido Keni. lirst under Cal- 
vaert, and afterwards under Ludovico Caracci. He 
painted about forty-live aJtar-j»ieccs : hut his bent 
im’lined him more to the representation ot idyllic 
‘ 'cues from ancient in>ih(dog> or from eont<*iupo- 
1 ary pastoral poetry, lie had by his second w’ife a 
family of tw’elve ciiildron of extraordinary Vtoauty, 
in wdiom lie found exipiisit*' mcdcl.-^ for Ids \ cmises, 
(iaiateas, and angels’ heads. His repieseutatiun of 
the Eoiii Sejixons was often iinitaUHt. 

/|]b«inl« ^LvnAMK (/n’C Emma La Jeunes.se), 
vouilist, was horn at Chamhly, in Canada, and, 
trained in music by her father, at Llic age ((. twelve 
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made her dclmt at Albany, from wliieli she assumed IVfaiiv them scm vc as meioeiiaries in other coiin- 


the professional name of ‘Alhaiii.’ She stndiejl 
afterwards at Paris and Milan, a.ml in 1870 snn;j: at 
Messina with a sneeess that has sinee attended Iier 
to London and Paris (1872), the Pnited States 
(1S7'I), St. IVteishm;;: (1878), Jierlin (1884), ^:e. 
In 1878. she married Mr Kriu'st Lyo, eldest son of 
the <lireetorof the Loyal Italian < )[»era, London. 

Altia'lliu forms the south W(‘stern portion of 
the remaininj^ imme<liate poss<‘ssions of Kuro]»ean 
'rurkey, and extends alonjj; the western shore of the 
llalkaii Pejiinsula, from the river Bojana to the 
(lulf of Arta. To the north it is hoimded, siiu*e 
1878-80, lo the newly-won .Montene'^rin territory, 
iiielndiii^^ Ihileij^no, and hy Bosnia; on the south it 
is separalt'd, sinee 1881, from (Jreeee By the river 
Arta. 'J’he eastern houndaiA is ^a; 4 uely deliiuHl hy 
a moiintain-ran^e, whieh to tin? north attain.'^ 
maximum altitmle of 7000 feet. M'estwanl of this 
ranp' lie parallel ehaiiis, iu(dosiii.u- mi the one side 
lon*^ elevated valleys, and siiikin;; on the other in 
torraees, down tt> level striiis alon;.; lh(‘ ('oast, whieh 
mostly consist ol nidiealth> swauii>s and la) 4 (M»ns. 
Pindns, to the >outh (its loftiest summit, 7071 
feet, helonijs now to (IreiMM*), is likewise tlankc'd hy 
isolated basins or hollows, whose wt'stmn ed».;es 
pass into the ja.;u^.L^ed arid t hick wood t‘d Hidrote 
hi;^ddands. d’he.se ljiydiland> adxaiuai to tin; sea, 
formin<j: sti'c'p rocky eoast-^. (hu' pr«unontory, the 
Acroceraunian. pro)\>et in>,^ in ('a]»e Liu'^uetta far 
into tin* sea, reaches a hei.L;h( of (U)42 h'el. 

A line climate, l)a‘ heat of which is temj^ered h\ 
hij^h mountiiins and the proximity of the sea, and a 
favourable s<nl, would s(‘em to invite the itdiahitants 
to agriculture; hut tor the most ]*art in vain. In 
the north, little is cultivated hut mai/e, with some 
rice and barley, in the valley> ; whilst tlu‘ moun- 
tain terraces are Used as pastuKis for numenuis 
herds of cattle and sh(*e}». In the s(uith there is 
more, variety. Here the sl<.>pes of the lower valh‘>s 
are covered with olives, fruit, and mulhcrry tre«'s, 
intermixe<l with pateh<‘s of vines and tnai/e, whih* 
densely wooded monntain-rid^^es furnish valu- 
able supplies of timlier. 'Fhe jdatcau of .fauina 
yields ahuiidanee of ;;raiu ; a,iid in the valleys 
opening' to the south, tin* liner fruits are produee^l, 
alon^t with mai 'e, riee, and wheat. K\eu e(»tloii 
and indi;^^o nn,e:ht la* prolitahly cultivated iti the 
moist valleys, hut in its presjuit w retched condition j 
the country can hardy su}»port its scanty [to])ula- j 
lion. 

Pph**’” Xorthejn AI1»ania formed ]»nrt of the I 
Illyria of the Jlomaiis; Lower orSouthein Alhani.i | 
corre.sjionds to ancient Kpiiiis. The, inhabitants • 
form a peculiar ])eo])le, tim .MLinians, called hy ! 
the Turks Arnaiits, and h\ themselves Skinetars, j 
Aceordiriy'- to Lord St raiij^iford, ‘tin! true. Aloaniau j 
)»arl of their lauxua^ic*, after preei|»itation of the j 
forci;,^!! elements, is distinctly Indo Lnro]>eaM, and is ! 
more closely connected with (jrietdv than witli any | 
other Jndo-Eurcjpcan lan)^Mia;^e existin;.; or recorded. [ 
.... My own c(jniecture Is, that the lan;:na;:e in | 
it.s present dilVusion is ipiite modern, that is to sa,y, j 
of the Homan imperial times; that, at tlie time of | 
tJie lir.st juejition of the name, Ptolem\ s Alhano- 
j>olis, it was conlined to a eomnarativ(;]> .small area 
in the Central Pindiis, one juohahly of niany other 
dialecfts, eitlier lijurotic or l)l\rian. , . . 4’his is 
tame work after Hahn and tljo per)ple v ho make 
Achilles and Deiicalior -peak mod»un Albanian’ 
[Lcttcra on Philoioifitnl Suhjf^rts^ 1878). The .Al- 
liariians are Iialf civilised mountaineers, frank Xu 
a friend, vindictive to an enoniy. They are eon- 
.staiitly underarms, ami aie more devoted to rohhery 
tluari to cat tie- rearing: and a-L'riculture. They live 
in Twrpetiial anarchy, every village bein'' at war 
witfi its neielihoiir, and even the .several (piaHers 
of the same town carryin'' on rniitrial iiostilitie.s. 


tries, and they form the he.st soldiers of the Turkish 
army. At one time the Alhaiiians were all Chris- 
tians ; hut after the death of their last chief, the 
hero Scandei h(‘e (<p w), in MOT, and their suhhif'a- 
tion hy tlu’ Turks, a lar'j^e nart became Moham- 
medans, who distin>;uislu‘d tiiemsclves hy cruelty 
I and treaelierv towards the tribes tliat remained 
' tru(‘ t«» tlu'ir f)ld faith. The All)aiiians arc hy most 
I w riters div ided trihally into Clu^elis, Tosks, Ljaps, 

‘ \'c. ; hut. aj^ain. to (piote J.ord Straim'ford, ‘ tlie 
; tnu; ;iiid iiitclli; 4 :ilde division is that of relit^ious 
I denomination. 'I'he typical rc'^ion of the Mussul- 
j mans is in the centre; that of the Latins is in the 
I northeni district ; and that of the Alhaiiians in 
eommuiihui with tln^ (Jr(‘(‘k Cliureli, eorresjiondiiij.' 
fairly to Epirus, is in the south, with Janiiia for 
its c'apital. .Asa whole, the (diristians of the norili 
an* Boman Catholics, devotedly attached to tlieir 
church,’ a«id hitter foes of the orthodox Montene- 
;;riiis. Of the l,l(X),(M)0 Alhaiiians of the Ottoman 
Empire, it is estimated that 1 ,0()0,(X)() are Moham- 
I medans. ‘2S(),<)0() memhers of the Creek Church, and 
1 120, 0(M) Boman ( ’.at holies. Then* are, hesides, .some- 
. 2.70,000 A Ihiuiiaus ill (Jreeee; and 100,000 in Italy 
(Sicily m<»stly), whither they emiLirated towards 
* the close of tin* ].7th cenfurv. B\ the treaty eoii- 
: eluded tlu'ii, ill 1478. hetwe(*u the Turks and the 
; \ eiu'tl.ins, .Vlhaiii.a Is'eame a rurUish ]U'oviiiee, 

' whieh almost ii^aiiied iMd(‘j>eii(h*iiee under Ali Pasha 
i (q.v.). hut w hieh. diiriii;.;’ till* iiisurreet ion of tJri'oee 
! (1821 S), returned to at l(‘ast nominal alleoiane(‘ 
j to the Porte. Ten rehellions have since hroken 
I out, tin* last in 188;}. See Von Hahn's Albon- 
! i sisrju' Stofficn (18,71), and his /ov'.se im Johr /<sv;,/ 
( 1870) ; n(*rL;nard‘s llttoir AHnudr { 18,78) ; KnieJit's 
: Trorr! in AUxnn'u (ISSO); 'rriihu(*r‘s (innnnmirr 
Anmnoi.sr ( ISS7 ) ; aiul other works cited in the full 
! hihlioi^raphy of .Mover's A/bonisr/o Sftod'en ( 188,8 ). 

i Alba'llO% a town of Italv, 18 miles SSE. of 
j Koine, on the dc'clivily of the lava walls which 
; eiicoiMpa.'.^ Lakt* A]l>auo, and opposite the site 
I of .\lha Lon;4a. It is tin* seat of a hishoj>, and is 
I surrounded h\ the mansions of wealthy Itomans. 

; 4’here aie numerous remains of ;Lneient hnildin;»s, 
ineludin.i' an aijiiediiet. .V vahiahh* wine is made 
here. Pop. 0,700. 

'riie Alu.vn I.akk, or l.iiao ili C.astello, is foi-med 
in the hasin of an extinct vojc.ano, and lias a circum- 
ference of a miles, with a depth of ;780 f{*ct. Its 
surface is !>01 feel above the s(*a le\el. While the 
Uomaii.s wenj at war with \h*ii (.'{!M) Js.i.’.), thi.s 
lake rose to an ex'. r.iordinary hi-*i;:.:ht in the li(;at 
of sutiiiiier, and diviners <leclar(*d that tlie conquest 
of \ (.‘ii dejH*nd(;d ujion lei tin^' oil tiie waters ol the 
lake. Heieiipon tlu^ Bomaiis <q*eiicd a tunnel 
tlirou^j^h the lav .a- wall which hounds it. The tunnel, 
which still r(*mains and still fiillils its ancient 
ollice, is a mile in len;.;th, with a hei^jlil of 7 feet, 
and a width oi -1 le(*t. ( )ii tin* eastern hank of the 
lake ri; es ,Mont»; ( 'av o, the ancient -Mount Alhauus, 
.‘ItKKi feet hi;.;h. 

iirbail>« nr Ai.nvx, an ancient name for the 
Hi;^hJa.nds of Scotland, and still in .some de;'ree 
ii'-ed to our own day. Etymolo;.de;d|y connected 
wiAi tin* Caelie '///^ ‘a hijL'h hill,' and the Lat. 
ftlbn^-, ‘white,’ it is tin* Catdic foim of the Cymric 
A/hinn, a term aj)plied to tin* entire Britisli J.slaiid 
in a lreati.se on tin; World, once a.scrihed to Aris* 
tocle. It may, iinleed, he pr(;tly safely a,ssuinod 
that Albion or Alliany was tin* original immo of 
Britain ifliion;' its (a*ltic population ; and ve know 
that from the close* of the 0th till the ]>et^dnnin>( of 
the I Hh century, Pietavia, or the kingdom of Hcone, 
was known as the kin/Ljdoin of Alhari (rf. Skene, 
CfJfir Sroflnnd: a Uistorjf of Ancient Alhftn. ‘2d 
cd.« 1 887). Tlie modern use of the name Alwwy 
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may bo said to liave taken its rise in an act of 
a Scottisli courudl ludd at 8(!one in 139S, wlien 
the title of Duke of Albany was conferred on the 
brother of Kin^ KoImmI fll,, tlien actin<jc as re^'ent 
of the kin^^tloni. Tlie titl(^, beiii;!: forfeited in the 
son of the first holder, was afterwards (■“onferretl 
oil Alexander, second son of Kin;^ .lames 11., in the 
jierson of wliose son, John, it became extinct in 
loJh. 8uhse(|uently it was confern*d in sucitession 
on Henry, Lord Darnley, on (Miailcs J. in infancy, 
on .James 11. iii'infancy, and (as Ilritisli title) on 
Frederick, second son of ( le<)rj;e III. V rincc. ( ’liarlcs 
Stuart assumed the a])j>ellation of ( ’ount of Albany 
as an incognito title, and <;aNe tiie title of Duchess 
of Albany to his legitimated daughter. Tlie title 
wa.y restore<l in ISSl, nhen tie; «jucen confcrretl 
il u|M)n Frince Li;o|m) 1(. ( isr>:i 81), and it now is 
borne hy his son and namesake. 

Albclliy i*^ ft ilivision of tin; eastern |»ro\im‘i* of 
Lajie (.'olony, in which ( Irali.-imstown (<|. v. ) stands. 

41liaiiy« a idty of the Fnited States, ca]dtal of 
the state of New N'ork, and seat of jnslice 
Albany <*onnty, ^^tands on the 
vest bank of Hudson Kivm’, 11*2 i.y J- » 
jniles N. of the city of New \'ork, "> 

42 40' N. lat., 7.‘1 W. lon^. 'Pht; ver is an 
i>ii|)ortant chanmd of commerce*, which is farther 
f cilitateel h\ tin* Krie and t’hamidaiii canals. 
Six imoortant railwa.x lini's cciitn* in this city. 
JMie oloer streets are irre;^ularly laid out; the 
I'liucipsil t la »rou; 4 ,h fares are proviilc'd 'vith horse*- 
railwaNs. 'f'he cit> has a copious water supply, 
and e\ce‘Jl(*nl draiiia.^e and sewerage systems, and 
is li^diic<l by (dectricity and jras furnished by 
]U'ivate eompa nic,-.. Albany has a lim* eity-luill, 
a hi;j;h s<di(K)l, one Iai;j;e and se\c?al small puhlie* 
parks, a the.ure, an openi housi and a luUNie-hall, 
a celeiua.t<‘d comity-]ui>on : Itoman Lalliolic ami 
Fpixnipalian eathe<lraL. and many oth«‘r ha,nd- 
sonu^ 'diurchcs ; ^e\eral ‘acadi'iuies ami private 
schools, a noted state normal school, a law stdiocd, 
a UH*di<’al lle;^c ; an ast rouomi<‘al oh^•^•r^ atory, 
various ho'^pi' ils ami inliriuai ics, a l.‘ir;,;<‘ 1 ui^cd 
Slates ;j:o\ (‘ riiment huiidiu;.^, and a very costly ' lul 
splendid stati; capilol, considered I In* tincst huild- 
iie_r ot its (dass in the whole rejuiblic. Tliice 
bridu'<‘S ami s<‘veral fcriies cioss the river to the 
subiii han t'oviis of Fast .\lhany, ( i reeiiluish, asid 
Lath. Albany has a lai;;c trade in timber, i^o-aiii, 
and e.-ittle. L(‘adin.i; articles o! nuuuifacture are 
fariuin:.? implements, ho<ils and shot's, luieks, 
waeons, elothin^. Hour, stovi's, easliuj^s ami hollow - 
ware, furniture. ah*s ami beer, malt, tobacco, cigars, 
musical iiisl i umeiils, ami statiomns’ goods. The 
situation of Albany at tlu* <*omic«*tion of so niauv 
iuipurtam railw.MVs ami <d' two great canals w itli 
tidewater, makes it a gn'at place for the liamlling 
or transfer of the bulky staples of interior prot hie 
tion. A sj^ieeialty in tin* tra<h* of the eit\ is the 
Inimlliiig ot barley. It is one tjf the largt'st seats 
ol the inaniifaeture of east iron stoyes ami heatim.^ 
apparatus; ami its ales and beer liave ]t)n ;4 luu: 
a, great- cekdaitv. The hilly and irn*gular site «d 
the town greatly facilitates ilraimigi*. /Phe winter 
‘‘limate of Albany is severe for its latitude. '!’he 
cMeTisive e{ittlc-mark(ds of this city are situaicd 
at West Albany, where there are iarg(‘ railway 
^hops. Near tlie site of Albany the Dntidi founded 
a hloek house and fur-trading station in 101 ’>• J he 
Dutch villages of Bevnwwyek or Fort Or.' ure 
(1018) and Willemstcilt (1040) wx*re the gorms ui 
tlic present city. The Dutvh colony was «*cdf,l 
toTireat Britain in 1004, ami the town took in. 
pri'sent name in honour of the Duke of \oik 
and ADmuy, afterwards Jaimes II. of Fuighind, vcho 
receiv'ed a grant of the colony. In 1080 a city 
cliarter was granted to Albany, which i.s thus |lie 


oldest chartered city in tin; Lnite<l Stales. In 
1704 tin; lirst general congress of the English 
cidonies assembled liere. In 1807 Al)>auy hecaiue 
the ])erinam.*nt cajiital of the state. For a long 
perioil tlie city liail many of the <juaint character- 
istics of a Dut(;h town. The Dutch language was 
the om; mainly spoken throughout the 18tli <'en- 
tury, and the original arcldteeture was enliiely 
that of the Low' Countries. At jnesent very few 
relies of the cohuiial period remain, hut iiiaiiv of 
the ju'omineiit <‘itizeus are of Dutch descent. Fo]). 
(lS0<J)o;l40; (INJO) 24,200; (1800)02,007; (1880) 
90,758, of whom about one ijuarter wen* of foreign 
birth. 

Albany, in Western Australia, is on King 
Deorge's Sound, 2.70 miles SSF. of Ferth, by a line 
of railway projected in ISSJ. It is a [ilace of call 
for F. < ). steumeis. 

Albailiy. Lni JSA, Ccu n i kss ok, was horn in 
17.7.0, the daughter <(f Frince (distav Adolf of Stol- 
herg, who fell in the battle of fieutlicn (17.77). A 
bright, merry girl of nineteen, in 1772 she was 
married to Ihinct; Cliarles Kdwaid, no longer 
‘bonny,' ami no lunger ‘young,’ hut a seltisli 
worn out sot. No children came of the marriage ; 
ami in 1780, to esca]>e from ill image, the eoiintc.-'S 
sought refuge in a nnniiery. Tiiree years later she 
obtained a formal separ.'il ion ; and, alter Iier lius- 
hand’> death ( 17^8), >h(* lived witli the poet Altieri 
(«pv'.), aiul o.n hi*< ilealh (180.8), with a French 
painb r, l^•lhrc ; hi:i it was by the ]>oet's >uh', 

I vv«*nty-one \cars later, .■^he wim huri(‘»l I1S24) in 
tin* church of Santa Croci; at Florence. See 
Feumont’s dn^fin roK Allnfn{f (2 vols. Ile.l. 1800), 
and \ eriioii L(?e's f.’oHnits.s u (18S4). 

AlbUtrOSS { ! ], a genus of woh-fouted 
hints, nearlv alli'*d to t lulls ;jml Fetrel.-^, 'Phe 
SI rongly-w ebbed h;et have no liiml-toe or claw; 
tin; beak is as long as t lu- head, .and hooked at the 
jioint ; tin* nuxtrils are borne on short hornv tubes. 
Pin * eommoii or wamlering albatross ( />. r.rul(Uis) 
i> the largest ol vveh touleil hirtls, umasuriiig 4 feejt 
in length, .lud from 10 u]»lu as mmJi .as 17 feet in 
spn*ad of w ings. h weighs 1.7 lo 20 ]»nuuds, or t;vi‘n 
mon*. 'Phe w ings are, liow ever, narrow in ]U‘opor- 
tion lo their leiiglli. 'J’hls hinl is ofu'u se(*n at a 
gre.-il distance fnuu l.aml, and abounds in tlie 
soulheiu '^eas, ]»art ieiil.irlv near tin- (’apt* uf Loud 
Hope, wh<‘nee sailors sumetiiiu's call it the (.'ape 
Sheej>. It often .a]>proaelM\s \er\ near to vessi'ls, 
.and is one (4 the ohjeetN uf interest which 
present tlu iiisel ve*- tu vuvam'i far aw a v frum 
land, ]>.artieularly when it is .seen swia'ping the 
surface uf ilic uet'an in pursuit uf Hying fish. It 
seems rather 1t> Hunt ami glide in the .air, llian 
tu Hy like ulher Idrds, fur, except when it is rising 
fnuo the water, the mutiun of its lung wings is 
sraieely percejil ihle. It is .aflii iued hy some to 
hy setting its wings like sails, ami lo make 
headway against the wind without Happing. 
'I'ia* plumage is soft ami ahuml.aiit, mostly wliite, 
tliisky on the upper ]>.arts, with some of tin* featlu'rs 
of the hack and wings lilack. The hill is ut^ a deli- 
cati* pink, iuelining to yelhiw at the tip. Pin; Air- 
sjies i<|.v.) of tin* body are greatly developed. The 
alhatrus.s is extri*mely vuraeiuiis ; it feeds on tisli, 
cuttle ti.sh, jelly-fish, Ac. hut has no uhjectioii to 
the llc.sli of a dealt wh.alc, or to any kiml of (‘.anion. 

• • dv one .‘'»pc.(*i(‘s is said to diva*. It is not a (*oiir- 
agcous;i)ini, and is often com|U‘llcd to yiehl no its 
prev to sea-cagles, and even to the larger kimls of 
gull.s. Wlien food is abundant, it gorges itself 
like tlie vultures, aud then siis molionhfss upon the 
water, so that il may sometimes he taken with the 
hand. Not unfre«pieiitly, however, on the a]>proaeh 
of .a boat., il disgorg(;.s’ the undigested food, and 
thus lightened, it flies off. The alhatri'ss b;.s g»eat 
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K)wers of sustained ili^dit. It often follows a sliij) 
or a eonsiderable time, and it has been ealcu- 
lated that it may lly 7*20 naulical miles in a dav. 
Its hoarse cry has been compared to that of tlie peli- 
can, but is sometimes more suooestive of the bray- 
inj;- of an ass. Its Hesh is unpalatable. Albatrosses 
breed on s()litary islands, like Tristan d’Acunha, 
and form a lar^e, rou^fh nest of earth, grass, and 
leaves, d’he single t‘gg is 4 or h inches long, of a 
white colour, si)ottcil at the larger end. It is 
edible, and is not unfre(piently destroyed by the 
audacious skua. The nestling is white, the young 
somewhat brownish and of slow growth. There 
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are seven species. ()ne of thes(*, the .sooty alba- j 
truss ( />. yh//V///^csvM. cliicily found within the 
antarctic circhy is calied by sailors tlie (,fuak(‘r 
Bird, on account of tlie pre\ ailing brown c<donr of 
its plumage. Albatrosses ajipcar in grtvit numbers 
towards the end o; Jum‘, alMUil the Kurile Islands 
and Kamchatka. The Kemchadales take them by 
baited hooks, blow u]» the entrails for lloats 
Uieir nets, and make tobacco ])ip(‘s and various 
domestic articles of the wing-'oones. 

Albay, a town ill the south end of the IMiili])- 
}>ine island of Lii/oii, 2 miles from the Bay of 
Albay, which fovnis an excellent harbour. It is a 
phace of considerable trade. J*o[i. J.’{,()00. 

AlbeiliarllN the English form of Auinale ((|.v.), 
in Noniiamly, whose tiist earl, ( )do, reeeiveil from 
his brother- ill-law, William the (’oinpicrur, the 
lordship of the Isli* of [loldern(‘--s, in V4)»hshire. 
Both lordshiji and tith^ rcMuted to the c.rown in the 
reign of Henry 111.; and four linn*s subscapieiit ly 
was the dukedom of Allxunarle eonferred on four 
ditlerent jiersons e.g. in 1 42.'I on Bichard Bean- 
chain j), Karl of W arwick, and in 1000 on his .vo/- 
Uisfud (hrsceiidaiit, Oeiieral .Monk ('{. v. ). It c.x 

i )irod with liis son in 108S ; and in BiJIO, the tith- of 
ilarl of Alheinarle was granted to Armdd Joost vaii 
Keppel (10G0-17i8), a ihc/oted follow(*r of W illiam 
111. Among his descendants have be* n William, 
second earl (17d2 54), s*)l*li*.*r ami *liplon)ati'<i ; 
(leorge, third earl ( 1724 -72), who ea]>tiiiv.»l Havana ; 
and George Thomas K*ii)])el, sixth (*arl (horn 1700), 
who fought at W’attnloo, ami n»se to he a general 
in 1874. Of several works by him, the mo,st inter- 
esting is Ftftif Ymrs of >ntj Life ( 1870). 

Albenuirlf^ SoiiniL oi inlet in tlie north <*oast 
of NortAi Garoliic* I’nit***! States, running inland 
for 00 miles, with ; hr* i-lth **** f'>'m 4 <♦* In miles. 
It has no great of v ai* r, arnl a nMnuw i.-^l.nid 

at its mouth prevails th*‘ -oumi fnm) IxOngalbM trd 
i>y t!c* '.ides, tic wai« rs of wkieli receive the j 
RoamjKe ami Ghowar rivers. It is eonmM*te<l by I 
chann**ls with GJiesMj'cake Bay and Currituck ami I 
Pindico Sounds. 


AlboroilL Giflio, cardinal and Htatesnian, 
was born in 1004 at Birenzuola in Parma. Though 
lie was but the son of a poor vine dresser, Ids great 
abilities s*jon attracted notice, and led to his being 
carried by tlio line de Venddme, as secretary, to 
France and Spain. In 171.3 the Duke f>f Parma 
employed him as his agent in Madrid, and here he 
nuiekly gained the favour of Phili]i V. of Spain. 
He at first ma*le use, in carrying out Ids plans, 
of the inthieiice of the celehrate*! Princess Grsird, 
then hoo*lwinkc*l her into ])romoting tlio king’s 
marriage with Klizaboth Farncse, whose first act 
after her arrival was to <lcmand the lianishmcnt 
of the Princess. Alberoid now (1714) became 
nrime minister of Spain, an*l was made a cardinal 
hy (^lenient XI. three y(‘ars Inter. His internal 
administration wa.s liheral and wise, and lie did 
much to develop the resources of Spain, and to 
cnciinrage industry an*l economy, while he re- 
mo*lelled the army an*l the Ib'.et, and increased the 
foreign eommerce. T’o gratify tlie *piecn, wdiose 
ambition extmulcd beyoml the aggrandisement of 
Inn* own family to the ri'storat ion of the ancient 
splcmlour of the Spanish crown, he smldenly 
I invad*‘d Sanliida, in vii>lati*)n *)f the Peace of 
1 (loclit. This niicxpccteil audacity ma<le Kng- 
' lainl, l'’ram*c, Austria, ami Ibillaml form, in l7Bb 
' the ‘ <^>ua<lruple Alliance.’ Bui .\lb*‘roid avjis not 
I <lism:iyc*l. Even when the Sp.aiiish Ih'ot in the 
MiMliiin r.anean was d*vsiro\ *‘*1 hy an English *ine, 
he contem}*lat<‘d .in extensile war hy land, in 
which all th*! Eunipe.in powers woiihl have been 
mitangled. He patronised the Prctcndm* to annoy 
EnglamI, ami the French Pmtestants to annoy 
L*mis. lie sought to unite Peter of Russia ami 
Charles \ 1 1. wilh him, to plunge .\nstria into a 
Will* with the Ihirks, to stir u]) an insurrection in 
Hungary, ami to bring alnuit the downfall of the 
Ib-gi'iit ill Franco. But Philip l*>st (Muirage, and 
com'lmh‘<l a tr**aty of iieace, the chief *omIilion of 
which was that the cardimil sluinhl he *lisniisscd. 
He was ordcre*! to h'avc S]taiii M itimut *lelay, the 
licrs»*lf consenting t** his baidshmont. lie 
tb'«l t*» Italy, where, lhri*aicn<Ml with im]>nsonmeiit 
by P*>pe ChmuMit XI., lii^ lii*l bis bea*l in a nion- 
.•isti'iy ;it B*>logoia, from M.irch 1720 till April 1721. 
On the *lf?ath of the p<ipo in 1721, h** repaire*! to 
R**me, ami t*)*)k p.irt in lh*‘ *‘l*‘cti*>n of Innoeent 
XIU., wlm, lik** his two sn«'*'cssors, hefricmled the 
great exile. Alhcroni, however, s*)on retired to 
lOacenza, ami spent his remaining years in watch- 
ing ovc*r a .seminary which he ha*l fonmle*! earlier, 
ami which he richly cmhmcMl. He die*! at Pia- 
cenza, Jum*. 10, 1752. See Rif** hy Bers.ani (1802). 

Alb€‘rt !• (Ger. Alhi,eht), Duke of Austria and 
G(*rma.Ji Emperor, was the ehlest .-,oii of Rudolph 
of Hapsburg, ami was b*>rii about 1250. Gn his 
fatlii'i's <leatli the electors chose Adolphu.s of 
Xhissau to suecc(*d to the iiuperi.'il throrn* ; but the 
m‘w ompi.'ior s*‘«»u disgiiste*! bi.s .subjects, ami was 
<lepos**d in :.i\*' irof Albert, wb*» soon after <lef(a'ited 
Ids rival in ■ battle at Gidlheim, in wbicb be 
j.‘*risluMl. .'M’oert w’{*,s crowned at Aix la-Cliapelle 
111 1208. He rill***! witli vigour ami success, and 
rc<liic*i*l lii.s unruly iiolde.s to obedience; but was 
Je.ss .succe.s.sful in liLs ellbrts for the aggrandi.sement 
of his own family. In 1308 he suldugated a part 
of Sv itzerland, and was murdered the same year, 
while cnissing the Reuss in a boat, by his own 
nephew, .Jolin, w hose claim to the dueliv of Swabia 
he had refimi'd. -Four other Dnke.s of Austria bore 
the nanm of Albert ; of wdiorn Albert V. W'as elecUid 
(iennan king in M3S, and as .such was called Albert 
II. See Af.stki.v. 

AlbrrL ^Vndibisliop of Magdeburg and Elector 
of Alainz, was young**! son of tlie Eb'ctor of Bran- 
degburg, and was l«nu in 1490. In 1513 lie became 
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Arclihislioj) of Ma^delmr^^ and in tJio following 
yoar Ar<;libiHlioj) and Klortor of Mainz. I,en X. 
liaviiif^ j|^o-ant(id liini nerniisHion to soil indul^onoos, 
Albert a})]M)intiMl tlio J)<»i)iniean Totzol as bis 
atrent, who, by the sliaineloss manner in M'liicli he 
went about his woik, first r<jused the wrath of 
laither. A friend of litoralmo, ho was not orij^in- 
ally unfriendly to reformation ; but ho ultimately 
sided stron«,dv against the Koformors. lie died in 
1545. 

Albert, last grand -master of the Teutonic Onler, 
and first Duke of Prussia, was born in 1490. lie 
w'as the son of the Margrave of A nsnaeh. Jn 1511 
lie W’as chosen grand-master of the 1 euOmic Unhn*. 
Ho threw’ himself into th(‘ cause of the Poforma- 
tion, w hich had rajnd* ’ sjiread into i'russia and 
broken the last strengtn of the Teutonic Onler, 
wdiose possessions now' appeared a certain prey 
to Poland. Acting u]>on Lnlher’s advice, ho 
declared himself secular l)uk(? of I'russia, and 
placed his land under the sovereignty of Sigis- 
mund of I'idand in 15*25, and the 'l\‘Utonic Onler 
tried in vain to dri ve, him out. During the remainder 
of his life, Albert /(‘alously sought to furtln'r the 
welfare of bis duchy, lie established many srb»>ols, 
nnd foumled in 15-14 tlnMiniversity <d K«inigsberg. 
i>ut conflicts with the nobles, ami embittered 
theologi(‘al disputes, saddeuied the close, of his life. 
He di(Ml of the ])Iague, in 15t)S. See PurssiA, 
Ti:! 'TONIC Knkjht.-^. 

Albi'rL or A miftKcn r, fhe Piou.s, Archduke of 
Austria, born in 1559, was the tliird son of the 
Kmperor Maximilian II. He was hnmglir, u]» at 
the Spanish (‘onrt, and dedieat<'d liimself to the 
chnreh. In 1577 In* was made ('jinliiial, in 15S4 
Arehhish<)p of Tt)ledo, and <luring the \ears 1594 9<l 
held the, ofVn'e of \ ieeroy of I oriugal. !!<• was m*xt 
appoint(*d Stadf holder of tin* Netherlands, wheie 
in' <ojiiinued, until liis <h‘ath, the reiue.sentalivt* 
of th" Spa.ni^li tuonareli, discliargiiig llte <lutiesof 
his fnin'tion with a moderation unw'ont»*d among 
tin* proud pp'consuUof Spain. He aha,mloned his 
ecch'siaslieal profession, and in 159S marrie<l the 
infautti Isabella. Al!i<.'rt wtis <h‘feated by .Mainica* 
of Nassjni in 1599, made a twrlvt* years’ tiuet*, 
witii liini in 1909, atnl d'cd in duly 1021 at 
Ihussels. 

AlberL i' i.’iNt'K < ’oNsoirr, was horn at Sehlos', 
Poseiiaa, near (N)hurg, August *20, 1H19, the 

younger son of tin* Duke of Saxe ( ’ohurg (Jot ha, 
^»y his first mairiage with Louisa, daiighler of the 
Duke of Saxe t Jot ha- Alien hur<r. After a cwMiil 
doiinxstie ctl'n aiion, the ibinee, along with his elder 
hiother, studied at Hrussels and JJonn ( ISdfi dS ), 
w'h.erc, in addition to the seieiiees conneete<l with 
state craft. In*, devoted himst*lf with ardour to 
natural history and chemist rv, ami disjdayed gieat 
taste for the linearis, esjieeially Painting ami inusie. 
Lifted w'ith a hamlsome figure, lie attained expert- 
m‘ss in all knightly cx(*rcises : wdiilsl hv Haron 
Stockinar, his mentor, he was imbued witli r rt'a’ 
interest in Kuropean polities. This gallant Priiiec 
it was that the young C^ucen of Lreat Ihltain 
s«*leeted as her )>artuer for life. They met liist in 
iXdO, and fell in loVc like ordinary morfals, (hough 
file marriage had long been jirojeeted hv King 
Lcoiiohl and Haroii Stockmar. It was eelehraliHl 
in London on the lOth of February 1S4<*, when 
Prince Albei*t received the title of Royal Highness, 
was naturalised as a subject of (Ireat liritain, ami 
obtained the rank of J*’ield*marshal. As tne union 
proved in the liigliest degree a happ; ‘•one l>u' 
Pl’ince was loaded with honours and distiin'tions 
both by the Queen and the nation. The title of 
f’onsort of Her Most (Jracious Majesty was for- 
inally conferred in 1842, and that of Prince (bmsort 
1857. Notwithstanding bis high and favo\tred 


jiosition, lie abstained, with rare jnnidenco and 
tact, fnun undue nicdiJling wdtli state aflairs, and 
thus e.scaped the jealousy and detraction of parties. 
When the VVliig ministry of 1849 proposed for him 
the iiKNunc of £50,090, as (bmsort ot (^ueen Victoria, 
the Tories, in conjunction wdth the Jtadicals, suc- 
ceeded in limiting the sum to £50,000. This appears 
b) have been the only instance, of any manifesta- 
tion of jiarty feeling with reference to the Prince. 
On the other hand, he o]>ened for himself an 
inlluential splime of action, in the eneouragement 
and promotion of science, and art, ajipearing as 
the patron of many useful associations and public 
uiidertaking.s. The Exhibition of 1851 owed much 
to bis strong interest. .\s regards continental 
politics, his ruling idea was tliat Prussia should 
PC sujueme iu (h'nnany. Young in years, but 
worn out bv a life of manifo]<l activity, be <licd 
of typhoid tever at W'indsor Castle, towards tlic 
midnight of Saturday, 14th Dec(‘m])er ISOl. See 
his Life by Sir Theodon* Martin (5 vr)ls. 1874 SO); 
and (bmnt N'ilzthum's /ic/n/n/.s/'c/or.s- (Eng. trails. 
1887). 

All>Crt<l« <^‘ne of the four provision.al flistricts 
into which the Nbnth-wi'st 4’enitories of Canada 
were divhled in 188*2. It is lioumled on thi' S. by 
Jat. 49% Fk by .Vs.'^inihoia and Saskatchewan, N. by 
lat. 55 b and \V. by British Columbia. The areals 
about 100, (XX) s<|. m. The SW. ]>ortion of the 
di.striet .-southward of tlu* Can.adian Pacific Rail- 
way, «*ont;iins the great ealtle-ranges of Canada, 
and has good gru''^ ami w.itor. At the close, of 
1885, there were ‘2,098,070 acres leaseil for grazing 
lands to 58 ranching companies ami imlividuals. 
Port Maeijcod and Calgary, both thriving tow’iis, 
.are the two great centres On- tlie rancheineii. 'I’lie 
latter, the ehii*f town, si mds in a valley hetw’oen 
the Row and Jdl>ow riNci'-i. and is the trading 
eentri* fora, large distriet. Bands )f Crees, Blaek- 
f<'<*l, .ami Stony Indians lia\i' hei'ii local e<l on 
reserves. ( ’oal is abundant on th Bow’ and 
P»t‘lly livers; limber is plentiful; there are also 
petroleum deposits, and the Koekv Mountains ainl 
their foot-hills are rich iu minerals. 

Alhert-EcUvaril. IhnNaa-: or Wai.ks, eldest 
son of (^)ueen N’ietoria, >v as burn at Buckingham 
Pahue, 9tli Nteanuher 1841, and afli'i* a careful 
eilueation under four private (utor.s, spent one 
.session at Edinburgh I nivei>it\, a tw’olveimmth 
at ( )\ loni, and three or f“ur terms at Cambridge. 
In ISOOhe visited the Cniled States and Canada: 
in 180*2, travelled with Dean Sl aileyin the E;\sL ; 
and on 10th March ISO.'k manied the. I’rinoess 
Alexandra (horn Jst Dccomher 1844), elde.sl 
daiigbter of Christian IX. of Denmark. Of their 
tw’o sons and three daughtms, the elde.st is Prince 
Ali'crt- V ietor-duistian-Edwanl (horn at Frogmoiy 
Lodge, Wiml.s(»r, Sl,h Janimry 1804). The prince's 
recovery fioni a six weeks’ .attack of typhoid fever 
wars celebrated on ‘27th Eehruary 1S7‘2 wAh great 
<*i.thn.-iasm an enthusiasm emulated bv our east- 
ern fellow’-subjects on the oc(‘asion of bis visit to 
India (1875 70). He is a Field- marshal in the 
British army (1875), and also in the Cerman 
(1885); in 1874 be was elected Craml-master of 
the Freenifisons ; and he has eonstantly manifested 
a lively interest in exhibitions, charitable iirstitu- 
tions, 'the housing of the poor, agriculture, Xc. 
"^’he Imperial Institute is due to Ids suggc.stion. 
For his titles, sec Walks vPipnck of). 

Albert Leil, a post-village in Frcchoru county, 
Minnesota, situated on a lake of lie- same name, 
about 1(X) miles S. of St Paul. It is the centre of 
a fertile agricultural si^ction, ami contiiins flour- 
mills, gi-ain elevators, and inacldnc-shn])s. Three 
important railway lines centre here. Pop. (1880) 
19U0; (1885) 5367. 
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ALBIGENSES 


Albert IlIedaK wliich, in its 

original institution in was intondo<l to rowanl 

horoio acts of inariiiors and otl»o?-s in saving lifo at 
sea. A warrant of April 1*2, l.S()7, in ])lace of the 
one deeorati«)n, instituted two, ealhal the AIlM'rt 
Medal of tlu‘ First (Mass, and tlie Albert Medal of 
the See<»nd (Mass. In April 1S77, the All>ert Medal 
was (‘\t(‘nded to aets of gallantry in preventing loss 
of life in mines, on railways, at lires, aiid in (»ther 
perils on land. 'I’he «leeoratioii of the First (lass 
lor saving life at sea is shown in the lignre, and 
consists of a gold oval badge enamelled in «lark 
bine, surrounded with a. (larler 
in hron/(*, with the inscription in 
gohl raised lettcns. It is sus- 
p(Mided from a <l;irk-hlue and 
white stripe<l rihlatn. Tin* di*- 
coration t»f the First ('lass for 
saving lift' tm lainl is similar, 
ex<‘ept that the tmamel is re<l, 
tin* anelmr omit led, ami the 
word ‘land’ in the it)serij)tioti 
n*pla(*i's ‘sea.' The rihlum is 
crimson arnlnhite, d'lie hadL;<“ 
of the Seeoml ('la^^s diflers in 
each cas(* from that described 
hv being all in bronze. A bar is 
attached to the ribbon as a rc- 
M'ard for cnmm v subsequent a<*l of 
hra\(‘iy. 'I'wcnly years after 
the institution of the d(‘eora 
tion, then* W('re l‘J I’irst-rlriss ami Second-clas'^ 
h<»hlers of the meda.l for sa\iiiglif(' at s<*a, and la 
First-class and -hi SecoFid -class holders of that for 
saving life on IuthI. Aij'.I'.ki’ Mki>vl is als«F the 
iiann* of a tli^tinction gjanicd ^ince Istit hv the 
So<*iety of .\rls. |t as founded to reward dis- 
tinguished meiit in jiromoting arts, maiinfactnres. 
or commerce ; and has licen t*onfern'd on many of 
the most not abb* men of science*, eaigineers, ami 
inventors in Ihitain, America, and Fram e. 

Albert Xyaiiza (tin* l/iiile Lnta N'/igo pf 
S^a'ke\, a large lake of Fast ('<*utral .Vfrica. is 
situated in a deep nH-k-l>asin, SI) miles XW. of the 
Victoria Xsan/a. 'J’he Alltert N\an/a is of an 
oblong shaj»e, ami, as ](roved liy (Ies>i, one of 
Gordon Pasha's naity in isyu, is 140 miles long 
from N. to S. , ami (o fnih's broad. It wa'- -'iirv(*yed 
]>y AFason Jkw in the same year. < )n the K. it is 
fringed by ]ireeipitons clill's. with isol.ited p<*aks 
rising o(X)t) feel alMoe it. 'Flie lake itself lies 2720 
feet above the sea, ajid 1470 feet below tin* general 
level of the country ; its w;) ter is fredi and .^\\e<*l, 
and it is of great dej)th towards the centre. The 
X'. and W. shores ot the lake a.re Itordere.d by a 
massive range of hills, called (he Pine .Monntaitis, 
wliich ha\’e an elevation of nearly lo,0(K) feet. The 
existence of this vast lake lirst became known to 
Knro])eans through Speke, and Grant in 1802. Mr 
(afterwanls Sir) Samuel White. Hiker (q.v.) was 
the first Fnropean to visit it. After a long and 
toilsome journey, the intrejd<l traveller reached th<3 
lake at Viirovbi, in 1 14' Xh lat. , .40 10' E. bm,g. , 

and iianuMi it in \iou<tnr of Ihince .Albert, who was 
hut recently dead. I'anbarking in eanoes, ])i> 
party coasted north-eastward, oid in thirteen da\ s 
arrived .at Magningo, near the immib of the Somerset. 
Iliver. T!ie Albert X^yanz.’i receives the dr;nna.ge, 
of a great Ofinatorial monnl.iin range, ' bere i -in 
falls during ten months of . 'le yeaj-. 'J'h« scone. y 
of the lake is descrilnMl ;is exlrenielv^ beantiinl. In 
1887 Fmiri I*asha, reiu. ted !.e b.ad * j e.itedlv 
visited the lak'*, and had diseuvered iii.ii pvo 
ri' ers, the Nyussi n,..d the l>ne m. Ihiw into 

it from i i.<. sont li-w e-t , 4 he* latter is the largc-i. 

and coiiiri’ontes a eonsi ’ rahle. quantity of wat(*r to 
the lake all the ye;i!' round. Kniiri F^islia is of 
opiniuJi that the vvijsterji part of tJie lake is being 


gradually tilled up, for an island of some size, called 
Tnngnni, had .'i.iipeared during the last five years in 
the north-west ])orlion of the lake. He expresses 
his belief that the Albert Nyan/a has been 
formed solely by erosion, and thinks tlnit formerly 
there was probably oidy a large river Hovviim 
hetwc(*n the two rang(*s which lie to the east and 
w'est of the present lake. The geological formation 
of ]»olh raiigt's is the same; llieir altitudes ditler 
hut little, and the terr;u*(* like character of their 
descent lakewards is in (*ach case exactly alike. 
S.alt, whi<*h is very abundant in (he soil on the 
ea-iterii shores, is baind cbietly at Kibini, wdiich is 
the <*eiilri‘ of a brisk trade in (liat commodity with 
the snrronmiing countri(*s. In I87(> two steamers 
were pl.aced hv Gordon Pash.a on .Albert Nyanza. 

Albert River, X ortli (.^tneensbind, travcrse^ a 
gravsy plain, and falls into the Gulf of ( \'irpenta,ri;i., 
helow' Hnrkt'town. after a total course of about 200 
mil(‘s. It is connected by a cross branch with 
.another iicarly ]>arallel stream, the Gregory, d'ho 
climate of its basin is tnipic.il, and the laml i.s 
partly ncciqded for gra/ing [Mir[»os('s. 

.llberiiis Poi nt ok Hnij.sTthT, 

the great seliolasti<* ]ibilos»q»ber of the lirst b.alf of 
the i.qtb eeniurv, was born at Faningen, in Swabia, 
in 1104. After lini>bing bis studies at Padua, be 
cnter(*d (lie lately founded I'rdi r of tlic Oominican 
friars, and taught in ibc "ebooN of llilde.-dieim, 
Ib-it isboii, ;ind ( ologne. where 'riiomas Aquinas 
bee.-ime bis pupil. In 12-1.") la* re]»;iin'<l to Paiis, 
where for some yeai’s he [cildiely e\p4»nnded the 
doetiines of Ai'istotb*. In I2.‘)l lie beeam** proiin- 
ei:il of (he I )oniini(-an ordej- in Penminy. In 1200 
be re4*eiied from Pope Alevander I \4 the bisboprie. 
of Ibit i.-.bon. Hut in 1202 he retired to bis convent 
at ( ’ologm* to devote bims(*lf to literary pursuits, 
and here be conijiosed many of bis works. He laid 
falb*n inio dotage some years before his death, 
whieli oeeiirred in 12SI). The e\tcnsi\e eheniie;il 
:ind mei'liJinieal know ledge \\ hieh, I'on-'idering the 
ag'* in which la* liveil, Albert ns M.i.gnns possessed, 
brought tqMni him the im[>ntation '4' being a .sor- 
ef‘rer and magician, .lammy, a Dominican, pnb- 
li-^bcil the work'' of ,\|l»ettus in 21 folio vols. in 
lO.*)! : and sojia* of tla'in, as abo tlie .apo^TN [ilial /Ic 
ScrrHi.'i attributed to him. have l»een 

published .separately. 'I'la* na*si ia>l.‘il>Ii‘ an* the 
Sutniuti and the ih' * 'ri ifi'i.s. 

Albert Us exc»*lled all bis conlempoiai ies in the 
wideness of bis lemning; be was not inaptly 
termed the (hHor He was not so 

n*iiiarkable for originalitv ; and w.as to the best 
of his ability a f-aithfn! follower of .Aristotle na 
j)r(*sent(‘d by dewish, .Vi.ihian, .and western com- 
mentatois. Hi* stooo midway h(*lw'een Healist.s 
ami Nominali.sts in ]diiloso|»hy ; and did more tJian 
any t)n*,deeessor to bring about that inarvellons 
union of theology and Aristotelianism which is 
the basis of sehohist ieism. Hoth in nhysics and 
metajihysies he mainly rejieais .Aristotle. See the 
.article S< H()L.\sTirjsM, and works on Alliertns by 
Sigbart ( isr>7), D'A,s.sailly (1870), and Haoh (1881 ). 

illii. capii.-il of the department of Tarn in the 
sov.h of France, is built on a height near the Tarn, 
a f ihntary of the (bironne. 42 miles by rail X'K. 
ot runlniise. If is v(‘ry obi, and suH’crcil greatly 
diiiing the religions \\ais which (h'vastaled the 
band j!i the ijuie of the Alhigenscs, who pwik their 
name irom ibis place. Hesidi's tlm usual goveni- 
meiit ofiices, it possesses a ])nhlic library and a 
museum jtnd theatre. Die, chiP* hnildings are the 
cathedral ( I2S2 l.')12), the old foiire.ss, and the 
aielihi hop’s palace. Pop. (1881 ) lt>,014. 

Aillis;rilKl*s is a name Jipjdied loostdy to the 
‘heretics,' h(*longdng various .Mect», who a>K)und<‘d 
in the sontli of Fraiu'e /ilwiit the beginning oi tJie 
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I3th century. They are heard of nearly two cen- 
turies earlier, and were usually re^arde<l at that 
linie as siie<*eHsors of the Alanielueans. 'riiere were 
various sects, the chief hein;^ that of the (’athari 
(q.v. ), but the -nanie was often used loosely as in- 
<;Iudin<^ oilier seets adverse to the diseijdine of 
the Romish ( ’hurch, such as the Waldeiises. They 
insisted «)n iin apostolical ( 'hristianily, and lived 
a sim]de, moral, ainl retired life. I’lie simide 
severity t)f tlu*ir maimers eanicfl them the, ]>o{)ul:(r 
niekname of ‘tlio gno<l people;’ aft(‘r tluur <‘oii- 
^lemnation by Ro])e (’alixtus II., at the eouneil 
held at Toulouse in 1111), they were usually styled 
the ‘Toulouse hiuetics.’ The 'I’ouloiise jud;,,mient 
was conlirmed by Innoeent. 111. in 1131). At a 
council hehl at lauubes iu‘ar Albi, in 117<i, they 
.si>oke out more o]Mmly i. <lefene<.‘ and exolanatioii 
of their doctrines; but in spite of this, they were 
accused lati'r of dualism, of den\ ine Hk* ilo^iuas of 
till* Trinity and the death and re>urie<*tion of .lesus, 
and of refusing the cucharist and marriage. It 
should be remembered that the only accounts of 
them that wi* possess, ha,\'e com(‘ to us through the 
medium of emhilteri'd ami unscrupulous aiita;.ion- 
i-^ls. Th(' name arose* from the circumstance that 
the district of Albi; 4 ;eois ill Laueuedoc now in the 
dejiartmeiit of 'rarn, of which Albi is the cajiital 
was tla* liist jH»int ULtaiiist \\hi< h the crusade <d’ 
1 ojie Iiinoceiit ill. (l‘2(th) was directed. 'Du* im- 
mediate preteiie(‘ of the cru*'ad(' was the munler of 
the ])ap.)l le.Lfate aiid in<|uisitor, Peter of ( ‘asieluau, 
who had lieeii commi'-''ioned to e\t irpaie heresy in 
the dominions of i ^lunt Kaymond \ I. of 'Toulouse ; 
but its read object was to deprive the count of hi'« 
lands, as In* had lM*(*onn* an object of hatred from 
hi*- toleration of the heretics, h wa- in \ain lh;il 
he had submitted to ihe niosl hnniiliat in ;4 penance 
and tl;'.;;t*llalion from the hands of the h;.;aie Milo, 
and had pun hast d tin* papal ahsolution ]»y ;_0(*at 
s.u i dices. Tlu* h'uales. Arnold, abl»ot of (’iteaux, 
and who t;in*eted the exjiedit ion, look b\ 

storm Ih'zicr-. the capital of Ka\momrs nejihew, 
lioi^iT, and n assacred 'JthOOO some s ly 41*. ‘d 
I lie inhabit an . ^ ( ’at holies as well as liciet ics. ‘ Kill 
them all, ein d Ani«dd ; ‘(Iml will know his own !‘ 
Mnion, (’ounl ot Minn fort w im C(»iidm*led i he 

svar under thi' le; 4 aies, proe<*ed!*<l in the saim lelent- 
le.ss way with t»ther placi's in tin* (erritori* s of Ra_\ 
niondaudlii’ illi(*s. (ifthc^e, ltop*r of I J(‘/icis dic'l 
ill prison, ami I'oter I. of Aragon fell in battle. ’File 
compKue.d lands wa re^iN’en as a reward to Simon of 
Moutfort, who never came into ipiici possessi»>n ol 
the ;iift. At thesieee of 'rmilouse ^ 1 21 S i, he v .-.s 
kilhai b\ a done, and t’ounts Raymond N'l. and 
VII. dispntid the possession of t lieir 1 eri itories with 
his son. Ibit the pa]>al indulgences drew livsh 
crusad(*rs from every iirovince of France to coiitiime 
tile war. Raymoml \ 11. eoiitiiiued to striigjj:le 
bravely against the le;^ates and Louis VlJl. of 
I’’ ranee, to Nvliom Moutfort liad ceiled his preteii- 
^iolls, ami who died duriut^ the war in l‘22b. Afier 
thousands had )»erislied on botli sides, and the 
linest ])a'ts of Pioveiiee and Fpper J.an;^*uedoe had 
l»een de.v'astated, a pi'aee w'as corieluded in I22'.k at 
which Ravmond purchased relief from the ban of 
th(* eluircli by immense sums of moiie\ , ;j:ave up 
Nailioiine and several lordships to T.ouis IX., and 
had to make bis son-in law', the l>roi.liev of lauiis, 
heir of his other possessions. 'Jdiesc uroviuces 
hiiliertti independent, were thus, for the nr ' time, 
joined to the kin^nloi.i of France; ami the p >l>e 
sanctioned the aci|uisition, in order to bii I Louis 
more firmly to the papal chair, and im^uce. lorn 
more readily to admit the Inquisition. Tin* beret e 
^vore handed over to the proselytising zeal ol tin* 
order of Dominicans and the bloody tribunal.-^ of 
the Inquisition ; and both used their utmost pow'er 
b) bring the recusant Albigenses to the stake, g.nd 


also, by intlicting .severe ]>unisliment on the ]ieni- 
teiit converts, to inspire a wholesomo dread of re- 
iiieurring the displeasure of the church. From the 
middle, of the l.Stli century, the name Alhigensis 
gradually di.sapjiears. The remiuints of them took 
refuge in the east, and settled in Rosuia, but there 
also they soon bi'eame exlinei. 

(‘onqiaro Faber, ///^/u'rv into Utt' Jfiatori/ and Thooloyti 
i>f (ht Vallinmx and A/hiin nuf.H tLoud. IS.iS) ; Jialin, 
(it-^rhirUtr drr Kfl:,cr ini MitldaKcr (IH-Ia); Sohiiiidt, 
m.doivc it l>i)i‘ti'iin df hi Serfe d(n <\iUi(ir(‘i^ on Afhi(jfoin 
(ISltl); ami IVyrat, Hiahdrr df.'f AdA<iroi& (2 vols. 
l*ar. 1S82 ). 

Allli'llOS t Portugm r-c, from Lat. alhafi, ‘wdiite’) 

- called also L(*ucoi*t hiojM or wbite negroes, and by 
the Dutch and (Jerman.-- Kakcrlaken were at om* 
lime eoiisideriMl a di^-tinct race ; luit closer observa- 
tion has sliowui That the same plienonu*non oecuis 
ill individuals of all race-,, and that tin*, oeeuliar 
apjiearaiice ;iiis<*s from an iriegularit y in tin* skin, 
wdlicli lias got the nanu* of Irnrtqmth if or h to'osis. 
It consists in the absmiee of the colouring matter 
wliieli, in the normal state, is se(*ret(‘d in the deep- 
est la\er of the cuticle, and also of tin* ilark j»ig- 
meut of the eye ; so that the skin has a ]»ale, sickly 
white colour, while tin* iiis of the eye a]qiears red, 
from its great vasculaiity. As the pigment in the 
coats of the ca »* serve-' to diminisli t he stimulus of 
the light upon the retina, albinos generally cannot 
bear a strong light ; on tin* other band, they see 
better in tin* daik (ban olliers. 'Die colouring 
matte.' of tli!‘ hair i-- also wanting in albinos, so 
that their hair is w bite. .Ml tln'>t* d i fieri in.-es are 
of eour'-e more striking in the darker vaiietif*s of 
the Species, and most of all in tin* negro albinos. 
.\lbinoism alwass born with tin* indi\idual, 
ami .K'curs not, onl\ in men. but also in other mam- 
malia. in liinls, aia! probabl\ in lnst*cl^. It is not 
improhahlc that tlie peculiaiity nia\ t«> some ex- 
tent be hereditary, ’rim opinion tli.at allunos are 
di*'tingul''ln‘i| from otln i men by W(*jikin‘ss of body 
and mind, is completely refuted Iin facts. 

.llllioiK tin* am ienl name of (In* island 
Ri'itaiu. Se(‘AMi\NY. 

.ilbioii. a town of Miebigau, I .S., on the 
Kal.’imazoo River, fit) miles W . oi Detroit, is the 
eeiitic of a grain distri<-t. ami eoutaius se\i*ral 
large llour-milis and manufaetoi ies of agrieultuval 
implements. It is also (he seat ;i .Metlunlist 
I'ollege, w ith oM*r fififi students. I oj» ( LS.Sfi) 271fi : 
( 1SS7 I about .Mfifi. 

ilbioii lit tal. See 

Alhoiiu the founder of the Loml»ard douiinion 
in Italy, suceeeded bis father in ofil \.i). as king 
of the I.om bards, who were at that time settled in 
F.'innoiiia. His thirst tor action first sliowcd itself 
in aiding Nurses against tin* (>strogotlis ; and after- 
wards, in a war with the (lepida*, whom he, in eon- 
jiinciion with the Avars, deleated in a great battle 
tofili}. slaving their king Kunimoiid with his owni 
liaiid, anil marrying his daughter Rosamond. Re- 
port lu'ouglit back bA some of his w aiiiors, avIio bad 
aecompaiiied Narsi*s into Italy, detcrmiiieil A]l)oiu, 
in oils, to inva«le it Avith his own nation of Lom- 
bard.--, (be remains of the (lepida*, and 2fi,0<M) 
Saxons. He soon oAerraii and sundiied the country 
as far as the Tiber, fixing bis priuci])al ri*sidou<*o at 
Favia, Avbicli long continued to be the J^omb.ard 

oital ; but ill 574 bis cruelty cost him his life. 
During a feast at Verona, lie m.idc his (|ueen tlrink 
«mt. of the skull of her fatiu*!*, w hicli lu^ hao' turned 
into a \vine-cuj» ; and she, in i 'V(*iige in ited her 
paramour to murder him. Strangely enough, Alboiii 
Avas a just ard beiielieeiit ruler. He was beloved 
by bis j^ubjeets, Avliom he stimulated into that lien-e 
eiieigv Avliieh characterised their descendants for 
ages. " For several centuries his name eoi tinued 
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famous among tho Toutoiiio nations, wlio celol^ratiMl 
Jiis praises in martial songs. To eseanc the fury of 
the fiombanls, Uosamoinl willi her associate 

and the treasure to Longinus, tlie exarch, at 
lhiv(?nna. J.onginns becoming a suitor for her 
hainl, she administered poisoTi to her j>aramour, 
W'lio, discovering the treachery, canse<i lier to 
swallow the remainder of the cup, and .sliaro Ids 
death. 

Alboriiox, (III. Ai.vakkz C.mjilt.o, born at 
(Tieiica, in Spain, in l.‘]U0, stmlied at Toulouse, 
and became Archhish(m of Toledo. He took part 
in tin; wars against tlio Moors, save«l the life of 
Alfonso XI. of C astile in battle., ami commamled 
at the siege of Algeciras, where (ho king duhht'd 
him kidght. On account of the Christian hold- 
iies.s with which he denounced tlui crindnal ex- 
cesses of TVder the Cruel, he. had C) flee to I’ope 
ClenuMit VI. at Avignon, who ma<le him a car- 
dinal. Innocent \\\. sent him as «‘aolinal-lcgate 
to Rome ; ami l\»pe Urban V. appointed him legate 
at Bologna in lIltiT. In the same year ht‘ died, 
ami his remains were earrie»l to Ttdedo for burial. 

Albll4^'rn« in tlie Spatush pro\ inee of CstMuna- 
dura, an insig?iili<*ant hamlet, famous for tlie san- 
uinarv battle (»f Alay lt>, isll, between the coni- 
ined English, Sj vanish, and I’ortuguese force's 
under (Jeueral lleresford, ami the French nmler 
Marshal Soult, who were* scar(*ely so numerous, hut 
had .abundant artillery. Soult s object was to com- 
»el the. English to r/iise the siege of liadajoz, but 
le w.as obligt‘d t<» r«.'treat to Seville, with the loss 
of IXICH) men : whilst the allie<l force's lost about 
700 O. 

AllUlfe'ra (Aral»i<’, ‘the lak<‘‘), a lake near 
Vah'iicia, in Spaijt, ab<.ut lO miles in h.'ugth ;ind 
the same in bieadth, divided from the sea by a 
narrow t(»ngue of band ; a canal eonm*cts it with 
the city of \bilcT'ci i. It is rich in fish .and fowl. 
The revenues of the. <lomain were granted by the 
Spanianls to Wellington. 

• Albii jfO is a term em]doycd in Surgery to 
designate the Mhite op.acity that often follows 
ulceration of the cornea of the eve. In infancy, the 
coni])arat iv«*l\ rapid interchange (»f materials will 
often dimiidsh a gr('at ext<*nt both the extent 
ami density of these' spots ; hut ir> after-life they «lo 
not undergo similar absorntioii, nor are they ameii- 
«abl(? to snrgieal relief. The diseases is also ealled 
Leifrnnrf. 

Arbllla^ a pass. ami mountain stream b; the 
Swiss canton of Crisons. The pa^s (elevation, 
7590 feet) is a marshy plateau, three-fonrths a 
mile long, with granite and limestone summits 
towering on either side of it. The stream rises 
close hy, and after a c<nirse of ‘2(t miles, broken hy 
nnmerons jiieturesrjue rvaterfalls, it joins a Irihntary 
of the Rhine. 

Album (Lat., ‘white’), amongst the Romans, 
>vas a wJiite tablet overhii<l witli gypsum, on which 
were written tho. Auiialrs Muximl oi the pontitex, 
edicts of the ]>ra*tor, and rules relative to civil 
matters. It was so callc'<l, either hecanso it was 
comi)OHe<l of a w hite material, or hceanse the letters 
UHod w’cre of that c<jlonr. In the middle ages, the 
wmrd was used to deiiole any list, ;*atalngue, or 
register, wliether of saints, 'ildici-- « ivij 
tionaries. In the universi ios on the ( outinent, 
the list of the narties (g ihe memhers is <*al)ed the 
album. But its i,o]»ul o s'gf.ijiM.i, ,,!odern 
time.s i.s that of a l>o</k for c.intaining picttogiapljs, 
or H blank hook for ;i doiwing-rootn table, r fnl 
intended receive iJigiri’e pieces of verse, or .he 
Bignatures of distingni- . ed perHons, or someti)iics 
nivrelv drawing."^, prijiis. uiarine ulaiits, |M'st.age 
stamp.s, and the like. Another mo«ierii use of tlie 


w'ord is as a]>])lied to collections of engravings of 
specimen ])ictures of <listinguished artists — as a 
Murillo album, or a Romhr.indt album. 

AlblllllCIl term used in I^liysiological 

(‘liemistry and in Rotany in distinct senses : (o.) A 
ileliiiite proteid substance (now' frequently sjiolt 
Alhumin^ s«) as to agn'(' in form Avith the other 
organic com]>onnds), containing carbon, Imlrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, ami a small percentage of sub 
]>hur, ooagulable Iw lieat, mineral aehls, alcohol, 
ether, tannic acid, A'c., and existing in animals in 
Avhite of ('gg and blood serum, ami in ]dants in 
seeds iind <*lsewliere (sec' AXIAIAL (hlK.MISTKY, 
FuoTKins). It is the sulphur of the allnimen that 
blackens silver wln'ii hiotight in conta<*t with eggs, 
ami the .<mell of' rotlen eggs arises from tlie forma- 
tion of .sul]dnirette<l hydrogen during their decom- 
position. The property of c(».'ignlaling with heat at 
about H)0’ F. (71" U. ) ad.aids alhnmen for the pur- 
pose of clarifying in sugar relining .and other jiro- 
cesses. 'blu' albumen is added to the liquid in the 
cohl state, allowed to mix tliorongbly therein, and 
then, Avlien heated, it eo.a;,mlates, ont.angling and 
.^^ep.arating all tin' impinilies susjH'uded in the 
liquid. In cooking, the. juiciness of a steak or 
roast depends largi'ly on the protei<l siil)stanees, 
coagulated liy the smhlen .'ipj>li»‘.at ion of heat, 
preventing the ev.a])or.ition of the juices of the 
meat •luring the snl»>oqnenl slow' heating reipiireil 
to lit it for the table. With many metallic salts, 
sm‘h Jis bichloride of nu'rcnry (corrosis t' sublimate), 
sulphate of eojiper (bine vitriol), acetate f)f le.ad 
(sugar of lead ), and niti'.ate of silver ( lunar eanstie), 
it forms insolubh' eom]mnmls, and is therefore used 
as an antidote to IIk'sc' ]>oisons. .V ]>aste nnnle, by 
mixing albiimeii w ith slake<l lime, sc'ts, in a short 
time, to a mass of stony hanlm'ss, and, in \irlne 
of this jnoperty, makes an a«lniirable ei'ment for 
broken earthenware, or other purposes. The im- 
portam'c of albumen as an .'irticle of diet will l>e 
ilise.n.ssed under Fo<»l>. 

(//)A bot.anieal term, without ehemieal signiti- 
canve, .‘i)»pli«*d to tin* store of various ri'si'iai* niitri- 
tivi* materials laid iij) for tin' use of the eiiibrvo 
within the scimI. Tin* term is only apjilied to tlio 
nutritive ti.ssiii' when it is stored a]»art from the 
embryo ]>roper, either witliin tin* embrAti-sae. (c//f/r>- 
.v//^ /’///), or rouml about it (;>^'/*/.s7yc/v// ). Seeds wdiieh 
have abundant nutritivi* resevvi's containing prn- 
teitls, Xe., may still be ‘ exalbnmimms’ w*h(*n the 
nutritive matter is ston'd w itliin the embryo itself, 
.as in the cominon pea. The eharm'tei-s of the 
;ilhumen are imjMn'bint in botanical diagnosis. It 
is sometimes very small, as in the nettle ; in otlier 
instances, on the eontrai>, it is very much largiT 
than the embryo, as i . the eoi'oa-nnt, of which it 
forms the edil>le part. It is sometimes imnhf or 
fftroHtcfoffs, as in tin' ei reals; oUtf, as in the. pojijiy; 

a.s in eoU’ee ; rnrtiltufinous^ as in the eoeoa* 
nut; mueilagtnons, as in the mallow'. Vegetable 
ivory is tlie alhnnien of a iialm { l^h iifrlephas) 
which grows oti the hanks oi the Magdalena in 
(^domhia, and is used in place of ivory. It is 
thus the alhnmen wdiich makes many seeds valu- 
able for cdilile and other jmrposes, tliough others, 
no les.s valualile, have the nutritive materials stored 
wiMiin the embiwo. See OvriJO, Skkd. 

AlLllininiiria is a name for Bright’s disease of 
tin kidm ys i ^. e niiToiiT S IJJSF.ASK) ; hut albumen 
occurs in tlm Frine (•pv.) of perfe. tlv healthy per- 
.son'*, and varies according to eircum stance®. (See 
(k Stow’^rt in Uotj. Xoc. AV/. 1S.S7). 

AibnfloL ‘T- small tow n of Sj*n,in, 10 miles SE. 
of (Jnimda, near the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Fop. 892:>. 

A1bll(|iier4|U€S n town of Spain, 24 miles 
of Jiadajoz, near the Fortuguese frontier. It atands 
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oil an cinincnot*,, and is defended by a strong 
fortri\ss. Pop. 7214. 

Albliqucp<ni#\ Akfonso i/, ‘tlio Ciroat,’ 
viceroy of tlie Judies, was ]>orii in 1453 , near 
Jiisbou. In that a^jce, the PortM;4iiiesf3 people were 
distiii;,niis]ie<I for lieroisni and a sj)irit ol adventure. 
They hail <]iseovered and sul)ju^at«*d a ^reat ]»art of 
the west<*rn coast of Africa., and wen^ bej;innin;^ 
to exteinl their dominion over tin* si‘as and the 
pei>])le of India. Albu<juer<ine liein^ appointed 
viceroy of these* new ]>o>s(*ssions, lande<l on the 
Malabar coast in 1503 , with a licet and some \ 
troojKs ; comjuered (loa, wliicli he made the seat of j 
the Portn;;’iu*se jjfoverfiment, and the centre of its 
Asiatic conimerct; ; and afterwards (5‘yloii. the | 
Snnda Isles, tin* penins da of Malacca, and (in | 
1515 ) (In* islainl ot Ormn/ at the entram‘e of the ! 
]N*rsian (Inlf. \Vh(*n the l<in;r of Persia sent for j 
tin'! trilmte whicli the ])rin(‘('s of this island had | 
formerly rend<‘red to him, Albinjuenjim pr<‘st‘nte<l j 
bullets and swords tt) the ami)assadov, sayinjx : ’ 
‘ 'I'his is tin* c(nn in w hich INirtu^al pays her ; 
tribute,’ He made* tin* Portu^^uest^ nann*. j>ro- | 
foiindly respected amon^n the juinces and people ! 
of the Mast ; and many of them, esiH.*eially tin* 
kin^s of Siam and Pe;^n, smn^ht Ids alliaina* j 
and ]»rol{‘el ion. H(* maintained strict military j 
dis<*i]>line, was ;e*tiv«*, far•s^*ein^^ wise, hnnnm*, 1 
and e<pjitabh>, re'-)>eet»‘d and b‘ared by Ids in*i;di- ! 
liiiurs, while* lu'lovt'd b\ his subjc'cts. His xirtin's j 
ma.de such an impression on the Indian peoph'S, 
that lon^ afte)’ hi> death llioN resoit«*d to his 
t^^rava* t<» imjdore his ju'otoelion M; 4 aiiist tin* i 
iids;.rov(‘mment of liis sneec'^ors. ^’et he <lid not i 
cseajK* tin* envy of coin tiers and (he siiNpieioiis | 
of his kin;:, who appoinl»*d Soen-z, a ]»er''Omil ' 
eiiem>' of Alhmnn*r(|Ue, to super. « •!(* Idtn as vic e- 
roy. ddds new >. iea« lie<l him just a^ he was h*a\ in.!.: 
Ormn/, and ;:a\e a scNere sln»ek to Ids shattered 
Ijcalih. A h*w days after. In* di(‘d at s«‘a near Ooa, 
Heei'tnh' r Itl, l.')15. His ( 'itnuKf ni«( rn.s were trans- 
lated hy llireh fen tin* llakluN t Soe. (3 Neds. |S75-S<»)- 

Allllirillllll. nr S\l\V<>oi), is the* \onno<>.^t 
and most •■xte'ni.il jtortion of the weeoel of oidiiiai'’ 
dieoiylt‘doMons ne*e's, It is still imperlee‘tl\ hain- 
niied, fuiel lie*s bet we'eni the* lUu'L ( ep v. t ajnl t he 

or hni'<(iiitu (cj.v. ). Tlnee* is e;flf*i! a \erv 
niarki’d divisi«e.i het\ve'(‘n it and tin* duramen, in 
tre<*s Nvhose ap*' sueh that the lattea has Ihm'u per- 
feete'd. d'lje allnirmim elillers from tin* ehnanie*n 
in liaviii;: its tubes ie*aelily peifin*ahle ley ihiiils 
(see SaI’). It ;:iadnallN hardens, and is trails 
formed into 'Inramen, ne'w layers l)(*ino aehleel 
externally. It is almost always of ti while or very 
pale* e(>lour, Nvldlst in many tn*es the elnrann*n is 
lii.uhly (*oloureeb 'The alhurnum is pule even in 
ebony, in whicli the* elnrann*n is black. In pmneral. 
the* allairnum is much inferior in value to the 
hardencel or perfecteel Nvooel, and t In* dillen*iit pro 
l>ortions Nvhieh they hear to each otln*r in the 
thh'kness of the stem, oe> far to determine the 
relative values of some kiinls of trees. These* ]ue»- 
portions, howe*,ver, are ditlereut not only in tre*es of 
diflerent kiinls, but in tre«*s of tin* same kiinl at 
difle-ri'iit a^es. \Vlien there is a ;j:reat ]»roportie*ii of 
alburnum, the w’ood dries .slowly, anei Nvith ditli 
jnilty, eiwin^j: to the qmiiitity of sap it contains. It 

also me n o liable to de^cay. 

Alra ami Alcailte. See Ai'K. 

AlraMis OF Mjtylknk, one of the greatest lyric 
poets of (Jr(*<*ce, Ihmrishcd about OOt) n.c*. Alost 
of bis odes, in the .Kolic dialect, are « ••npied 
jvith liin dissensions of his country, 

ins luitreel e>f t A rants, his uw'ii misfortunes, and 
the seurows of exile,; in some he celebrates the 
praises of Jove and wine, lie is said to have been 
tin admirer of Sappho, who was a conteiiiporary^j 


Alcjeiis himself took jiart in the civil war, lirst as 
the cejaeljutor of 1‘ittaeiis, but afteiNvards apnunst 
bini, when he prov(*d a tyrant. Hein;^ hanished 
from MiiNlene, he eneU*a\ ouree], at the head of the 
other exiles, to feueui his Nvay hack ; but in ihi.s 
attempt he h*!! into tin* hands of i^ittaeus, who, 
Imwever, ;(rani(‘el him Ids life ami fre<Mlom. He 
was (he invente)!' e>f the* Ale*ai(*, vei>e, Nvhich Heirace, 
the happiest eif his imiiateus, transplanted into tlie 
Matin hin;:ua;^e {se.*e Mftki:). Of tluj ten heiedvs of 
Alcjeiis’s odes, only fra;:ineiits remfiin, wlji(*li are 
<*e)ll(‘cted in l>er;;k's ]'uii>.r hijrui (iruvi (4th ed. 
Le‘ip. IS7*S). 

Ah'alsi' dc (iiiada'ira« a town of Sjuiin, 

9 miles M. by S. fre>m Se'ville by rail. It stands 
near the (iuadaira, is beautifully sitiiato<l, anel 
owiii;^ to its lim* climate, is a favemrile* summer 
n*se»rt. It is eel(‘brateel fen- jnoeliiein;: the tinest 
ln<*ad in Sjiain. S(‘\ille‘ i-^ elde'llv snjeplieel fieun it. 
Pop. .S29S. 

Al<‘ala' do lion ar os. a town in Spain, 

( ‘er\ant4*>"s birtlqtlace, eeii the TM'iiares, 21 miles 
M. of M.hlriel by lail. It e)ne*e betaste'el e>f a uni' 
\«*r.sity, foumh'el b\ tin* famous (‘arelinal Xime'ues 
in 1519, N\ Ide'li en jeiye el a Miireipe-aii fame*, anel was 
atteiieled by thoii.sanils of .>-( nelent.s. It w as n*- 
me)V(*el to 5Iaelrid in l.''3h, and the town is now 
not a sliaelow of ii" finnie'r self. Here was ]»rinteel 
in 1517, in six fidie> N'olmiie.-s, at an (*\])e‘nse» of 
SO.tMM) elue-als. till* liieal ( 'enn|dii1e'nsian Ihl.le. a 
monnm;*iit e>f the* ]'ie l\ anel leandny e)f tlm ;:ieat 
earelinal. The eld«*f iniilelin.Lis are the Oe>le.nie) eh? 
San llelefeuise), tin* s(‘a.t of the* aiieieiil iiniv“rsi(y; 
its ehajtel eoiitaii)iii.L:’ the feiuneler’s le'uib ; the* arcli- 
hi''ho|/.'> palace.* ; the* e-at lie*eli;il : aiiil the ehiiredi eif 
S.-inia ^iaria. in wldedi (’e'vvantes was baplisi-el, 
<)ctedM*r 9, 1517. I he he>nst* in which In* was 
be»rn is maike'el by an insiTiptioii. Pe)]>. 12.317. 
'I’be* ('ojnftl Hf mn of the Iheoan*', the* leeNvn owe's its 
meHle‘ni naiiH* lei the* Me)eers. un<l('r nnIhuu it was 
. I ■ ' the ea^'l h*.' 

Aloala' la Ko'ail rth«' roval castle’), a city of 
.A nelahi'^ia, Sjetdn. in tin* jeoNinee* of .hi(*n, and 29 
miles N'W. e)f (iranada. It is situated on a. lii;:h 
plat<*an, anel is a \t‘ry piel u’«.**‘ejue* town, irie-^ulaily 
built, N\ith sleep .‘nnl nariejw slieet." anel bolel 
lowers. It was a slleeliL: fe)ltie*Ss Ullele'i’ the Alejors, 

I ml Nva." taken in 1310 by AUbiiso XI. in jiersoii, 
NN hence it obtaineel the name UmJ. The neie.h- 
beuirhoeid ]»roelm‘es .L:raiii anel fruits of tin* iine.st 
(jualitv, anel tlieie is se>]iie trade pi wine ainl Nve>ol. 
Pe»p. (’ISTS) 15,901. 

Aloal d€% a 4*e>n upt hm e>f the Ar.-lbie* (ll qmUy 
' llie juelp*.' li is still nse'el in Spain as tin* j^eiieral 
title* for the eh*ett*d luesident of tin* eemiieil of the 
e'omm.ine, win) (*xe*ri ise‘s both jmlieial and magis- 
terial e'tlice.'. Se*et’\l»J. 

AI oaillO. ii quaint ole] town of Sicily, 52 miles 
SAV. ol I’alermo b> rail. Originally fonmied hy 
tin Saraei'us, it stooil on the neighbouring Monte 
ilonifato (2713 feet ), and h)ng retained a Moslem 
p*>pulatie»n, wile) Nven* elrivon out by the Mmperor 
Mreelerick 11. in 1233, nnIicu the in*Nv leiNvn Nvas 
built at tin* foe)t of the hill. Po}'. ( 1S8J ) 37,097- 

.4lcani//« •‘t town of Aragon, Spain, in the i)ro- 
vinoe of Teruel, 03 miles SPk fremi Sarageis.sa, on 
tiie Ouadalope. It has a magnilicent collegiate 
eh I - h. Poj). 7300. 

\U*ail'tara (Arabic, ‘the brielgo’), an old 
Sj>anish town in Estreiiiadiirn, oti a rocky Iteiglit 
ilvove the Tagns, near the Portague.se froiitii'r. 
The brhlge from Avldeh it takes its name w’a.s built 
uinler Traiaii, 195 A.l>. It consists of .six arches ; 
the w'hole length is (>79, and the height 219 f(*e(-. 
It has twiee been ])artially blown up in tiinj' of 
w'ar, but the larger part is still intact. Pop. 3527. 
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The Ouder of Au an taua, one of the religious 
orders of Spanish kni^dithood, was founded in UoO 
as a military frateniity for the defence of Estre- 
iimdura a'^aiiist the Moors. In 1177, Po}>e Alex- 
ander in. raised it to the rank of a reli«^ious 
order of kiii'^htliood ; and tlie ^^rainl-'nastership of 
the order was hy Pope Alexander VT. nnite«l to the 
Spanish erown in 1 lt)4. The order came to he 
richly endowed. 'Idie kni;;hts, wlio follow the rule 
of St Penediet, lake the usual vows of ohe«lienee 
and poverty, a spe(*ial vow also hindin;^ tlu'iii to 
defend tlie innna<‘ulate eoneeption of the A'ir;^!!!. 
In the present cent ury th(‘ or<ler has lietui s»'veral 
tinu's suppressed, ami as often restoriid. Thus it 
was su]»j>resse<l in 1S7*2, and restored a.i^ain in IS71. 

Ah'ail'lara* a seaport toN\n of iJra/il, in the 
province of Maraiihao, on the I>av of St Marcos. 
l\)p. 10, IKK). 

AlraraZ*. a town of La Mancha, Spain, .'10 
miles \VSW. of .Mhacete. A ruined castle crowns 
the summit of the lull ; and there are, also the 
remains of a line Poman atpieduet. P<»p. 4302. 

AR'audc'tO (amdent ('ifitfnnnn), ;i town of 
Spain, 22 mihvs SNV. of .Jaeri. Pop. of comninne, 
8500. 

Alca/at* <h* Saa JUJlIl (ancient JAv ), a 
town of Spain, in the province of t’imlad Real, 
92 miles SSK. (d Ma<lrid hy rail. Pop. 8721. 

Al<*azar-k#‘lHr, a city of Mohm-co, about 80 
miles N\\’. of Pc/, will) consi<Icrahl(' trade. In 
a battle heie in l.'uS, Sebastian, kin.^ of Portii.j.i;il, 
was defeated and slain by the Moors. Pop. iie.arly 
9000, many Jew.->. 

AU'e'do. Sect K 1 N (.O' j si n.u, 

Alci^stls, tlie wif(‘ of Admein.s, kin.Lf of Phera* 
in Tlu'ssaly. riie i^od Apollo tended her Imsband's 
docks when exib'il from heaven for lia\ in^^ sl.iiri 
the Cyclopes, ji?)-. out of ^^ratitnde for his kimliy 
treatiiieiil, pre', ailed ipuiri the Fates to ^rant 
Admetiis dtdivc' ince from <h‘ath, if his tatluu, , 
I rnoth(‘r, <»r wife slnmld die in liis stead. When | 
the fatal hour arri\ed, Aleesiis alone w.-is found 
ready to tfive up her lib* for his. Slie was brought 
back to her bus!»and from the low'er w'orld by ILm*- 
cules. Aleesris is the ^ullieet of a rndde traitedy 
hy Euripides, whbdi ProwninLC has tran>late!<(, and 
she aj»pears as Phamau’s hi;;ln‘st i(h\‘il (»f woman- 
Iiood in tlui Prolo;.,on* to his A* A; i,f (jinnlc 
H 'Die allusion to her .>.tory iii one (tf Jw 

linesl of Milton's soiimas will l»e re mem I a*, red. 

Alclieiiiilla. * See L vdv’s Maxti.e. 

Ardieill.V to nio^lern eheniistry what astro- 
logy is to astronomy, or legend to hisiory. In the 
eye of the a>tr()lo; 4 er, a know’1(*<l;^o of the stars was 
vahialde only as a means ol foretelIin;2, (31* even of 
iidlnmcin^^ future evtuits. In Jik(j manner, the 
genuine alelnunist toiled with his crucibles and 
alembics, (;aleining, Mildiining, distilling, not with 
a view to discover the cljemical properties of sub- 
stances, as we nmlerstand them, but with two 
grand objects, as illusory as those of tlui astrologer 
—to discovtjr, namely, (1) the s(M*ret of transfiiut- 
irig the baser nn*tals into g<»hl and silver, and (2) 
the means of ind<4init(4y ]»iol«frigiij;r ijuinan life. 

The word is derived fiom the Arahii; 'flLdnln^ I 
compounded of tb*- Ara.bir article ;i.nd ;i Creek ; 
word chfinia, U!-e(l in 1' n Ictian •cn‘e a raiust. | 
Egypti.'in W'orks ln-.tjng of the ^hirn'm ( » Jiinsiuiila- | 
tioii ; uf gold a. id sih t. The P»eek w ed is now | 
most usually eN)»humMi t.i un-aii • , m Eg\ptiaii 
art,’ and derived fi on. the Eg*, fiilaii naimr for 
Egy])i, Khitii ; leit .1 was iiltiiJiatel^y conb.und. .1 
wiUi tlie tnu* (Jref^- chumcia^ pouring, iiitusion. 
'fhe hitter f'»nn, wlucli \yas possibly, liowc\cr, the 
real original of diania, justif]»js tlie Keuais.sancc 
spellings, cUchypiy and c.kytulsti ;j. 


Tradition luiints to E^ypt as tho birthplace of 
the .sei(‘nce. lleruu's Trisinegistus is reju*esciited 
as the father of it ; hut it should be remembered 
that the speculations of some of the early Creek 
j)liilosopb<‘rs, as of Empedocles, who first named 
the four elements, jxduted in the direction of 
a rudimentarv chemical theory. Zo.siinus the 
'riiehan discovered in subphuric acid a solvent of 
the metals, and liberated oxygen from the hmI oxide 
of mercury, d’be stiulents of the ‘ sacred art ’ at 
Alexandria believed in the transmutation of the 
four elements. Thi^ Roman emperor Clalignla is 
.sai<l to have instituted experinumts for ]>roducing 
goM out of orpiinent {snlphuret of arsenic) ; and in 
tlie time of I )ioelct i.an, the passion for this pursuit, 
<‘onjoine<l with magical arts, had lieeonie so jueva- 
hmt in the empire, that that emperor is said to 
have ordered all Egyptian works treating of the 
flnunistry of gobl nnd silver t«» he hnrnt. For at 
that time ninhitudes of ho<dxs on this art wore 
.‘ippearing, written hy Alexandrimi monks {pid hy 
hermits, but bearing famous nam(‘S of antiquity, 
sue 1 1 as Democritus, Pvtliagoras, and Hermes. 

.\t a later jieriod, the Arabs, who bad eiitliusi- 
astieally adopted Aristoth* from tlie (Jreeks, ajijno* 
printed the astiology and alchemy of tin* Persians 
and tho dews of Mesopotamia and Arabia ; and it 
is (o them that hairopean alchemy is directly trace- 
able. The school of polypharmacy, as it has been 
ealb‘d, llouri-'bed in Arabia during the ealifat(xs of 
tb(i Abbasides. TIk* (‘arliest W'<»r]v of tliis .seboid 
now know n is tlie Stunnm J\'rJ\ rtlenis, or-'Sninmit 
of perfection,’ eornp<»sed l*y Pebir ( (j.v. ) in the .Sth 
century ; it is (amscMjuently the oldest botdv on 
cbeiiiistiy ]>roper in the world. It contains so mueb 
of what sounds very mueb like jargon in our ears, 
that Dr dohnson (erroneously ) a^ei i bed the origin of 
the word ‘giblanislp to the name of the compiler. 
y<‘i when \ iew<'d in its true light, it a wonderful 
performance. It is a kind of text-hook, or eollec- 
tiori of all tha,t was then known and bilieved. It 
a}>p(*ars that tlu'se Arabian pol\ jibarmaeists bad 
long be(‘n engaged in calcining ami boiling, dissolv- 
ing and ]neeipilaling, suldiming and coagulating 
chemical substances. They worked with guild and 
niereuiy, arsenic and sulfdinr, salts and acids; and 
bad, in short, be(;ome familiar with a large range 
of w hat are m>w called ebemiiails. < Jebir discovered 
eonosi\e sublimate, the nj(»e(‘ss of enpelbilion uf 
gold and silver, .and distillation. Me t.aught that 
there are tluoe elemimtal elnanieals inereiiry, 
siilpliur, and arsenic. 'Diese substances, esjiecially 
tin; lirst two, seeui to have fa.'.cina.ted the tboughtH 
of the alebendsts by their potent and penetrating 
qualities. T’bev saw^ meieury dissolve gold, the 
most ineornqitible f matters, .as wate.r dissolves 
sugar; and a slick of sulphur presinted to hot iron 
penetrates it like ;i. sjiirit, .and makes it run dowm 
III ,a sIiow<?r of solid drops, .a iiew' and remarktahle 
siihstarice, jmsscssed of jnopm ties belonging iieitlj(;r 
to iron nor to sulphur. The Arabians held that the 
metals are. compound bodies, ma<lc nt> of mercury 
and sul])bur in dilVereut proportions. With these 
Very excusabh; errors in theory, they w'ere genuine 
practical chemists. Tlioy toiled away at the art of 
making ‘many medicines’ ( poly j tlmru nicy ) nut of 
• hev.iiioiis mixtina;s and reactions of such chemi- 
.r.D as they knew. They had their pestles an<l 
mortars, their crucibles and fuijiaces, their aleni hies 
and aludels, thoir \ e.'-.sel.'^ for infn.sion, for decoction, 
foi cohabitation, sublimation, lixalion, lixiviation, 
Jiltratioii, co.agnlation, Au*. 3’heir sidentilic creed 
V as ttansmutation, and tbei. met bods were mostly 
blind gropings ; and yet, in this way, they found 
out many a new body, .and invented many a useful 
pn^cc.ss. To tlio Arab alelu;mi‘<tM wo owe* the tenns 
alcohol, alkali, hmax, elixir. 

r From tlie Arabs, alchemy found its way through 
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Sl»ain ink) Europo generally, ainl speedily became 
entangled with the fantastic subtleties of the 
scholastic philosophy. Tn the middle ages it was 
chietly the monks that orcui)ied theiiiscdves with 
alchemy. J\)])e John XXII. took great delight 
ill it, hut d(‘)iounced the seandiers for gohl ‘Avho 
promise more than they can j)erform,’ and the art 
was afterwards forhhhhm by his successor. The 
earliest authentic, works on thiro]»ean alchemy 
now extant are those of Iiog(‘r Ihieon (1214 t)4) 
and Albertus Xtagnus ( 111)3 1‘2S{)). Koger Bacon 
(q.v.), who was ae(iuainte<l with gunpowder, con- 
demns magic, TH‘cromancy, charms, and all such 
things, l>iit believes in the convertihility of the 
inferior metals into gold. Still, he does in)t jno- 
fess to have ever ellV‘cl/*<l tin* conversion, an idea 
which took firm possess»..n of I he imagination and, 
latterly, of thci avarice of the middh‘ ag<‘s. Their 
<^oncel^tion was that gold was the perfect metal, 
and that all other metals were so many rtunoves or 
deflections from gold, iii consequence of arrestment, 
c*orrui)f ion, or other accidents. Now, tlmugh gedd, 
being simidy perfect, co\dd not, if mixed with the 
imperfect, peifiM‘t the latter, but would rather 
share its imperf(H‘tions ; ncI, weie a substance 
found many tinu's nioie perfect than gold, it might 
well perfi'ct the imp<*rfe<*t. Siich a. substanct* would 
he composed of pur(‘st mercury and sulphur, coni- 
ii;iugled into a solid mass, and matured by wisdom 
and artirndal fire into possibly a tluui.sand ihou.sainl 
times the perfi'ction of the simple body. 'This was 
th(' pbilosopherN ^tone which so many dev<aces of 
a.lchemy Ifi tin* mitldle ages tnihal in vair» to fabri- 
cate. Koger Bacon followed (iebir in regarding 
pd.able gold that is, gold dissolved in nitro hydro- 
chloric a<‘id or rrtftn as tli(‘ elixir of life. 

I rging it on th(‘ atti iitioii of l’op(‘ Nicholas I\'., 
he informs hi-. Ibdiness of an old man who for.ini 
sonn* yellow* lujinu* Mhe solution of gold yellow ) 
in a gohhm ohiab whr n ploughing one d.iv in Sicily. 
Suppo-ing it to be dew, he «lrank it oll‘. He was 
thereupon trau-stonned into a bale, nduist, and 
higiily accFUi' plisbed youth. — .Mberlus Magnus 
(q.v.) bad a gloat mastery of the practical 
clu'iidstry of bis ti)iM‘^; be w'as ac(|uaiut(*d with 
ftluii), caustic alkali, and ilie juiMlication of the 
r(»\al metals by means of lead In addition to tin? 
sul[iliur-and u tutanw tbeory of tbe metak. dr.awo 
from (le.liir, 1. • regaided llu' element water as still 
luxin r ilm smil uf ualure‘ than t'ither of tlu‘se bodies, 
lie i-N the lii-t to ^ju'ak of tbe alliuity of bodies, a 
t<*rm be u.s(‘> in reference |o tbe action of .suipimr 
nil metals.- Idiomas A(|niuas («|.v. ) ako wrote ui 
tdeheiny, and was tin* first to enudoy the word 
Anuthpfm ( <j v. ). Bayiiiond liiilly ( «p V.) is another 
great name m the annals of alcliemy. lie xvas the 
liisl to introduce tlu^ n>(* of eliemi<*al .symbols, bis 
.system consisting of a sebeme of arbitral^ hiero- 
glyjddc.s. He inadt* much of the spirit of wine (the 
arfc of distilling spirits woiiM seem to ha\e he<*n 
then recent ), imposing on it the name of vh ( 

ctn/cns. In lik enthnsiasm, lie prononueed it the 
very elixir of life. — Basil Valentine C<pv.) intro- 
duced antimony into imaUeal use. He, along with 
i^eme previous alclKunists, reganled .salt, sulphur, 
And nieremy as the three bodies eoiitain(;<I in tIic 
nu'tals. Fie inferred that tin* pbilosoplier’s stone 
must be tbe same sort of eombination a compound, 
namely, of salt, sulphur, and niereury ; imro, 
that its projection on the baser metal.^ slnK>fd b#* 
able k) woi^ them ui* into greater and gre..ier 
purity, bringing them at last to the .state o. .silver 
am I gold. His practical knowleilge was ’.'yeat; h 
knew bow to precipitate iron from solution ]^^ 
potash, and w.a.s acquainted with many similar 
proee.sses, so that lie is ranked as the founder of 
Analytical chemistry. 

out liioie famous" than all was Paracelsus (q.v*.), 


in whom alchemy projier may he said to have euk 
minateil. He Indcl, w itli Basil Valent in(% that the 
ehiineiits of eom[»onnd bodies wore salt, sulphur, 
find mercury - repre.senting re.sjieetively earth, jiir, 
ami water, lire being already regarded as an im- 
ponderahle but these snbstaiiees were in his .system 
purely repr(*s(mtati\'e. All kinds of matter were 
rediieihle umier one or other of tlu*se typical forms ; 
(‘verythiiig was (‘itlier a .s.ilt , jisuljdiur, oramereury, 
or, like the metuk, it was a ‘mixt’ or compouml. 
There was tuie ehMiieiit, howe.ver, eonimoii to the 
lour; a lifth (‘.'^.'^e nee or kjiiintessence ’ of cieatiori; 
an unknown and only tiue element, of which the 
four generic principles xvere nothing- but derivative 
forms <»r embodiments ; in other w’ords, he ineiil- 
<‘ate<l the dogma, that thei-e is only one real 
elementary matter — nobody knows what. 4’his 
one prime clement of things he appears to have 
considereil to be tlu^ nni\crsal solvent of whieb tlie 
alchemists w me in quest, .and ti) c\pn*ss which lie 
iritro<ln<*e<l the term a/rft/ir.sf. He seems to liave 
ha.d the notion, that if this (juinte.ssmict* or lifth 
(dmnent e<udd be got at, it wonhl prove to la* at 
om'etbe pbilost)]»li(*r‘s stone, tbennixmsal inedieine, 
and the irresistible solvent. An often (jnotial say- 
ing of his is ‘ I tt(( itfnis, ro/ jnts J n/n n m (Lib* is tlie 
lire, tlie body the fuel ). 

.Vfter Paraeekns, the alclieinisls of Tjirojx* laranie 
divided into t w o classes. The om* cl a <s was com- 
posed of tiien of diligeno* and .sen^e, who de\ote»I 
tli(‘mselves to the di''eovery of new eomponnds and 
reactions -j»raetical workers and ohscr\ers of facts, 
ami lh(‘ legtt imate aJK'estor.s of the positive ehemist.s 
of tlie era of Lavoisier. The other class took np 
the \ isiiunirv, fantastii.al side of tli*' ol«ler alcliemy, 
and ixuried it to a dcLcna* of extravagance before 
unknown. lnst«*ad 

m>.'.tie;il trash into books, and fathered lliem on 
Hermes, .\ristoilc, Alb(*rtus Magnus, Paracelsus, 
and other really great iia-u. Their language is a 
farrago of mystical nuMajibors, full of *re<l bride- 
groiuus’ and ‘ lily bridc-^/ ‘green dnigons,' ‘ruby 
lions,' ‘royal baths,' ‘watm-s of libx' 4'lie sevet^ 
metals correspond with tla* s»n*cTi planets, the. seven 
c<ismi<-al angek, ami tin* .siwmi openings of the 
liead the ey(‘s, tin* ears, tbe uostiik. and the 
moutli. Silvm was Di.-ina., gold was Apollo, iron 
was M.irs, (in Wii" diipiler, lead w.-is Sfituin, and 
so forth. They talk lor (wer (d tin* ]»owder of 
at traction, w liieli drew all men and women after 
the j»os-,essor ; of the alkalu st or uni\ersal .soh’ent, 
and the grand elixir, wdiicb Wds to < oiifer immortal 
\outh upon tlie student wlio should ajtprovi* liim- 
self lit to k'iss an<l qua 11' the golden draught, 
'riiere was the great mystery, the mother of the 
(‘lements, the grandmotlier of the stars. There 
was the p/diasofiltcr^s stt)ni\ ami there w'as the 
ph Unsofiltiral sfonr. Tlie ]diilo.so}»liical .stone, w a,s 
\ounger Ilian the I'h'tmmls, yet at Jier viigin touch 
t lie gro.sse.st calx (orf*) aiming them all wonhl blush 
la forc her into ii(*rfi‘et gold. The ]dnlo.sopher's 
Slone, on tlie otlier hand, was the (irsl-born of 
ualnre, and ohler t\\an tin* king of metals. TU<»se 
xvho loul attained full insight into the arcana of the 
sciencf' were, styled M ke ; those who were only 
striving after tlie ligdit were Philo.sojdiers ; while 
the ordinary pratdisers of the art were eall<*d 
A<lt‘p*s. It was these vision.aries that foriiual 
iheniselvc.s into Uosicnician Sotuetics and other 
s‘ -et aswiciatious. It was also in connection 
ith this mock alchemy, mixed up with .istrology 
and magic, that qiniekery and imposture so 
ahounded, as is de(>icted b\ Scoil in tli^ otiaraeter 
of Doustersw'ivel In the 'Anti^iuarfj, De.sigiiing 
knaves xvould, for instance, make up large nails, 
half of iron ami half of gold, and lacker them, .so 
that ihey appetired coniiiion nails ; and w'hen their 
croduhms and avaricious dupes saw them ca tract 
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from s(*ome<J pl.'iiii ii<jH nu of ^old, tJioy 

wore ready to advance any sum tliat llio knaves 
pretendetl to ho necessary tor j)nrsuin »4 the })n>cess 
on a laiyje scale. It is from this de^onerale ami 
eUetc scliool that the }uevailin; 4 - notion of alchemy 
is dcrivt.'d a notion whicli is \iiijust to the really 
meritorious ah‘hcmisls ^vho paved the way for 
o:cnuiiJC (*hcmi>tr\. In 17'S*2 I)r Price of (hiihh 
ford exhiluted to (Jeori^e III. s(»nic s]>ccimcns of 
pdd he ailirmed he had made from a red and white 
oowder. llt‘in;4 called u[>on, as a memher of the 
Koyal Society, to rejx'at his (‘xperiments in the 
presence* of two witnesses, after much eijuivocation 
Ijc took poison aixd died { 17<S‘P. It should Im* re i 
memhered that h’ohert Iloyle heli(‘veil in the pos^^i | 
hility t)f the alehemistie transmutations; Sir Isa.ac ' 
Newton not merely studiexl witli care the works nf 
the alchemists, luit in Ids (^ailier y<‘ars a<*tually 
lahoiued in tin; search f«»r the philosopher's stone. 

Jt is interesting^ to ohstuvi* tlrit the leadin’: tenet 
in the alchemists' cree<l namel> , the doetrim* of 
the iransmuial>ility of otlier m(‘l;ils into y:oId and 
silvi'i — a tloctriiui whicli it w;is at one I ime thoUjL;ht 
that modern chemistry had utterly exploileil, and 
which w as rejected as an impos^ihility hy Sir Ilum- 
]diry Davy -receives not a litth* (‘ountenama* from 
a variety of facts now comiuLT to li;;ht. especially 
in connection w ith ^lUotrofn/ See Kopp s 

Jht in dlft I'l r mni nrfti'nr and 

his iii'.'ii'liichtf (irr f7e.'no»'; Hoefer's Jlisfnin th 
h( Chi}nif ; ami ti. Kodu'cll's lUrih o/' Cln unsfri/ 

(1S7I). 

Alrilli'adcs, son of (.'linias and 1 >cinoma.che, 
was horn at .Vthmis about ld(» jr.<'. He lo>t his 
father in the battle of ('<>;onea (417), so was 
hroiieht up in tin' hou^(‘ of bis kinsman IVriidcs. 

In youth he .ea\e evideticc of his luture 'L;reatm‘ss, 
excelling:' in lioih mental and bodily exercises, liis 
;:ooil!y ]ierson. hi'. di>t in^^uisbed par»‘nla,i:e. and 
the liieh position ot Peiiele-, procured him a. multi- 
tude of friends ami admirers. Sociates was one of 
the former, and ^^ained conside,ra,ble inlluence over 
Jiim, but was unalde to restrain his love of luxury 
ami dissipation, which found amph‘ means of 
palilicatioti in tlte wealth that aicrued to him by 
his union with Hijiparete. Mis puhlie di-jilays, 
cspe<*ially at .’.k* nl\uipi.* ;:ame^, wen*: <*ostly 
beyoml lielief. Mo liist i»ore arm,-, in the cxjietli- 
tioij ayoiiiist Potid:ea ( l.‘kJ ji.e. ). whmi* his lib* w'as 
savcxl by Socra,tes - a <lebt wldch (d^ht years later 
In* re}taid at Deliiim, b\ -avin.e, in his turn, the 
life of lln^ j»hilos<»]dier. Me seems to have taken 
no jiart in polilica'l matters till after the de.-ith ot 
the dema^ro^^ue ('leoii, when Nicias brou^^ht tibout. 
a lifty \i‘ars‘ treaty of jieace bctw(H*n Atln*ns and 
J.<ace<hemon. Alciliiadcs, jealous of the esteetii in 
which Nicias was held, persuaded the Athenians to 
ally them-ehes with the ]»eoj)Ie nf .Ar;^os, Klis, and 
Matitinea (4*20), and difl all in his power to .-tir 
uji afresh their ancient enmity to Sjiaita. Jt wa- 
at his sii^^^eslion that, in 41.'), the.y enyay^ejl in tin* 
Sicilian expedition, to the eommatnl of wliich he 
was elected, alon;^ witli Nieias and Ijamachiis. 
Tint xvhih* tueparatioiis xvere making, one ni;?ht 
all the statues of Meniies in Athens >vere muti- 
lated. Alcihiadcs’ enemies threw' on him the 
Idanie of this sacrile}.i(*, hut i»ost])one<l the im])eaeh- 
ment till he had set sail, when they stirred up tln^ 
peo]»lc aj^ainst him t<» siivh a dc^refc, that lie was 
recalled, in order to uaml his lri;d. On tlu; 
voya^^e home, be laod.Ml in M.dy, am! tliein*e 
cni^’sed to Laof beteon, wln*re, by eori* »rmi?iy to 
the strict Sparta.i n.ari'icrs, he s"en heeame a 
favor. viv* . He ind.n‘.e<! the Laeeda Uionians to .-cud. 
0 -s,sisranee to Syraeii'*'*, to form an allianee with 
i'eisia, and to sujiport the fieople of (’iiio.s in their 
elToi i to throw oft tiie Athenian yoke. He went 
thither iiimself, fu’d raised all Jonia in revolt. But 


A«,ds ami other Jeadi?io- Spartans, jealous of Ald- 
hiados' suee.e.ss, ordered tlieir j;enerals in Asia to 
have him assassinated. 1 )iseoverinjr the plot, 
he lleil to Tissaphernes, a Persian satraj), wdio 
liad ordi‘rs to art in eom^ert with the Spartans. 
He now resumed his old manners, adojited tin? 
lu.xmioiis habits of Asia, and made himself indis- 
pensable to 'rissa))lii*ines, repres(*ntin‘< to him that 
it was eontiarv to Persia's inter(*sts entirely to 
disable the Atlieiiians. He, then sent w'ord to the 
Athenian commanders at Samos that he W'ould 
procuie for them the friendship of the satrap if they 
would C'^labli^h an oli;.i:archy at .Athens, The oiler 
was ;ieceptc<l, ami the supreme power veste<I in a 
I'ouneil of Pour Mumlred. WJieii it apjteared, 
however, that this eouiieil ha<l no intention of 
n‘ealliii.i.j .Mcibiades, the armx at Samos chose hint 
for a. j:eneral, ilesiriii’; him to lead them to Athens, 
lint Ah‘ihia,iles did not wi*.!! to return to his native 
country till he had rendered it some serviee ; and 
dnrinj^^ the next four yi'Jirs he <lefeated the Taee- 
djemonians at C'yuossema. Ahydos, ;iml (lyzieus; 
reeo\eied ( 'Iialcedon and llyzaiitium, and restored 
to the .Vthciiiajis the dominioji of th<* sea. He 
then returiK’d home (407), <*n a, formal in\ itation, 
and was rec<‘ivcd with ;L^cneral <Mit hnsiasiu. Mis 
1rium})li, however, wa-- hrief. He was sent hatrk 
to Ar-ia with a hundred --hips; hut his own 
ill-suceo’- ajiaiust Andros, and the defeat of hi.s 
Uenleiiant at N<»iium, enabl»>d his em*mies to ^^et 
him super.-eded (400 }. Me went into exile in the 
'riiracian Phei.sonesus, and two years late!: crossed 
over to Idiryyia, with the intention of repairinji^ 
to tlie court of .\rla.xer\es. Historians dill'er as 
to why. ami b\ whom the deed was done; but one 
niylit, in 404, bis lioiist* was iiri’d by a band of 
aimed men; and, nisbiny owl sword in band, be fell 
piercexl with a sliowerof arrow-. Nature Innl ;^ifted 
nim witli w inniny cbMpicnce (tbou^ili be stuttered 
in bis speech, and emild not artieulate the letter /•), 
and his in a ran* decree was tin* powi*r to fascinate 
and govern im‘U. In .all bis actions, In* allowi’d 
himself l«» ]>e yuided l>N ciieii Hist auecs, because 
be had no lixed prim*ip](*s ot conduct. Put he 
possi'sscd the boldness that fi'om conscioiLs 

sup< In* sbiauk from no ditlicuUy, because 

lie was never doubtful of liie means fur attaini!i.u[ 
an eml. 

.ilripliroil* a Mo'ek writer of ejiistles noted 
foreleyaiice. Me Jived about ISOa.O. 

Miivsi (anf'ient Sn a t«)wii of Spain, 

in the ]uovince ttf N'alenei.i , *J*J miles SSWk of 
Valencia l»y rail, on an islmid in the river Nucar. 
Silk, ri<*e, ami oranycs form tlie clii(*f articles of 
commerce. Pop. 10.140. 

a son of Amidiiaraus and Kriphyle, 
one of the liorocs who toiik jiart in tlie suc- 
cessful • 'Xpeditioii of the J'Jint/Dfti a;:[aiust 'riiolies. 
Me was eliai’^i d by his fatliei to put bis mother 
to death, in (•ven;^a*. for her liavinj:- ur<^ed her 
!ni,-lwi;id to t'dvc part in an c‘xpedition in which 
his foresij^lit showi'd him he should piirish. Slio 
had heen ;.:aimMl over to uif^e this fatal eourse 
by a ;4:ift from Polyiiices of the fatal necklace 
of llarmonia. Tdie matricide hrouf^ht upon 

Alcimeoii madrn.'ss and the horror of being 
bauuled by the Puries, but at JVsophis he xva« 
juirilied by Plieg^eus, whose daughter he married, 
giving her tJie fatal jircsent. Hut the land became- 
liarreii in conseipieiice of Jiis jiresenee, and ho tied 
to the mouth of the river Achelous, tlie god of 
w h’cli ga,ve liim his daught« f ( 'allirrhoc in tiiar- 
riage. His new* wife longed for the fatal necklace, 
and sent her Imshand to I'.soiihis to procure it, 
under jueterice of dedicating it at I>elphi ; hut 
JMiegeus, learning fn- w’hom it was really intended, 
causeil his .sons to murder the ill-fated Alcmteon. 
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Aleman, one of the earliest (Jreek lyric poets, 
was horn about the iiii«hlle, of the 7ih century fi.(\ 
at Sardis, in Lydia, hut li\(*d, tirst as a slave, and 
afterwards as a freodnian, in Sparta. The iirst to 
write erotic ])oetry, he composed in the Dmic tiialeet 
Vurfhvnia^ or son^s sun^ hy choruses of virgins, 
hridal-hymns, and verses in ]»raiseof love and wine. 
Of his scanty fra.L,mi(‘nts, which are < 4 iven in 
Herj^^k s ravtiv Lt/rivi Grmri (4th ed. 1S7S), the 
niost import an1> is a ParthruiftH, discovere<l on an 
Ejj^yptian papyrus at Paris in iJSoo. 

Alcoek, Sir Hr tjierford, K.tML, was horn 
in ISOP in London, stiniied in<‘dicine tlnoe at 
Kind's (^)lle;!^n;, and saw three y(‘ars' service on the 
medical stair of the JJi. ish auxiliaries in l^)rtu;^^al 
ainl Si)a,in ( ISR.'Mi). Sent out in IStl as a British 
cmisul to L'hina, he was in iSoS ma«Ie »*4»nsul- 
R^meral in .lanan, ami next year receive»l the rank 
of minister pu'iiipoltmtiary. Tliis dan^nu-ous jiost 
he tilh'd until iSho, from which year till 1S71 he 
was (*nvoy to the ('hinese ^o\(‘rnment. Tie was 
madt; a (\I». in ISOO, ;i K.t'.I*. in IS(J2, a I>.(M>. 
of Oxhird in ISO;!, and Presidinl of th(‘ lh>yal 
( Jeo^j:iaphi<*al Socii'ty in lS7t>. Amon;^- hi^^ works 
a''e Mnlicul S nn (hr Hritish Lnjinn n/' S/ndn 
(ISRS); Thr ('nfitta} uf (hr Tifrifon (IS().‘{); and ^irf 
Ir ,hl/n(H ( 1S7S). 

AIVoImiI (Aral). oii;;inally dc-iirnalino 

a colly) iiim, <a \<'rv tine )»o\\<ler of antimony for 
hlamin^O-he e\ eiids ; aft)‘rwards ‘essence,' ‘spirits’). 
Ordinary or r(}\if( alcohol is a limpid, colourless 
Ii(|uid, of a hot ]»un; 4 cnt (<i^le, and lia\in.J 4 :a sliojjt 
hut a,;^i(‘eahle smell. It i'^ the (diaraj t(‘ri'>n<* in- 
/.'ii li»*nt of ferineiite*! thinks, '.,d\e!- th«‘m tlndr 
intoxicalinn’ qualil V, a.nd is oht;'ine<l from tinun hy 
(list ilia I ion. If w look at the c\( raor<linarN coii- 
smn])tion of these i(|Uors foi' various ]mi'posos, it is 
seen to he eije of iho most important "ul^tam'ev 
]Modue d hy a)t. 

\lcohol o<-< Ills in nature in soveial i;roNsin;; 
plants, and musi. tluMcfore he re.!.;aid(‘d as an 
occasional •on-iituent of plant juiecs uhich ha\«* 
not ujiderL;one fernieni ation. It ha^> hceu foun.’ in 
Ihe fruit and p(‘die*‘!s of llrnirl, >ini iihpni(ri(t'.i^ 
the fruit of the p,!rsni[) and the uniipi* fruit 4*f 
Aiidirisrfts Lor practiea.1 puipo.s(*s. 

llieitf is, hoNXMcr, onlv om* soince of .ileuhol 
namely, the fermentaf ion of suyuir or other sa<-cliar- 
itn* ma,t ter. SiiL’ai- is the produce nf t he. \ e^^etahh* 
uorld. Some plants <’ontain fi'oe snu-ir. ami still 
mor»M*ontain staiadi, wliieh can he emnert^Ml irno 
sn;.;ar. 'Die iM-,| Ne.aetahle snhstam'cs, iloui, for 
> nddin;.!: ah’oiiol are, liio>e that contain the j;r«-atcst 
ahumlanec (»f su^^av or of slarcli. See DlAs'r.xsr. 
LintMENTATtoN, and I )ls I'l I.LA I’D )N. 

Owin;' to the. attraction of alcoliol for water, it 
IS imp4issihh5 to ]»roeiire ]mrc aleolnil hy «listilla- 
tion ah>ne. (hunmoii spirits, smdi as hramlv, 
uliisky, \'e. eonlaiii Tit) or o’J per eent. of alcohol: 
in other wor<ls, they are ahont half aleolnil, l aU' 
waler. Prnnf-sfiirKj whieh is the stainlard hy 
Tni'aiis of whiidi all mixtures of ah‘oliol ami waier 
arc jmlnjtMl, contains r)7“27 per eent. hy voiiime, 
ainl P)-r)0 per eent. by weight of aleoliol. 'I’iie 
i^pecilic «.^ravitv of ])roof-s]>irit is OlSh; ami when 
a spirit, is eadled itburr it denotes lliat if. 

‘‘ontaiiis an excess of alcohol ; thus, spirK *•/ tn/ i\ 
or nvtitied sjiirit, with speeilie ^'ivivity %s.SS, is r»4 
lo oS overproof, and re(|nires oT to M jier e-'iit. i»i 
'vater to he a<lde<l to it to hriii.e^ tlie strenelh down 
to that of jiroof-spirit ; wliilst the term ,//un'cr 
pf'off/ has reference to a less slroii.i^ sjiirit than 
the standard (see IT YnuoMKTKH). The. most primi- 
tive meiho<l of learnirifjc the streiij^th of alcohol 
^vas tr) drench ^oni])owder with it, set lire to the 
^I'tnt, and if it inllamed the ^^nn])()wder as it diet! 
out, then the ale.oliol stood the test or juoof, and 


was called ])roof-s]urit. The hij^dicst concent ration 
possilde hy distillation ^ives 00 ])er cent, of ah-olml, 
still leavin^^ 10 jier eent. of xvater. In order to 
remove this, fused chloride of calcium, quicklime, 
or fused carbonate of ])otash, is aihhid to the alco- 
holie liquid, the whole allowed to staml for twidvc 
hours, and then the spirit may he distilhal olf juac- 
tie.ally free from watiT. Sjiirit of wine may also 
he deprived of its remaiiiinj^ water hy suspemlin;^ it 
in a hhnlder in a warm ]»hice ; the hla4lder allows 
much of the water to pass throu^^h and (‘vaporate, 
hut little of tlu‘. alcMiliol. Tin* latter method is 
called Soemimuin^^^'s juoim'ss, and depends on the 
dill'ercnt ilc'^recs of rapi«lity with which the bladder 
admits i»f water and alcohol jiassiiiLT thron;rh it. 
4'hus, introduce into one Madder ei^ht ounces of 
water, and into a sccciml ci;^hl ounces of alcolml, 
ami allow both hlmhlers to he similarly expose«l 
on a sandl)ath till all the water has eva]>onite4l 
thron«:h the pores of the imuuhraiie, which will ho 
aeconiplislied in about four dnvs ; and it will then 
he oliserved that whiKt ei^^lit ounces of water 
have made their exit from the hladiler, only one 
ounce of .alcohol has thus cva]»oiat(‘d, and seven 

• miHM's still remnin in lh»* hla<hh*r. 'I'his experi- 
ment explains why smii^^i;Icrs, a few* .LCencrations 
a.u;o, coiiU snp|>ly a whiskv wliich was stron^ju*, 
ami hema* esteemed [>refci;ihle, as tlic\ earri«‘d the 
whisky in hladthus around their itersons, ami the 
watcu* cscapin;^' therefrom in much ^reaici )>ropor- 
tion tlian llie aicoho!, a stron^a-r spirit was left. 

.Absolute or a,nhvdrous alcohol has a. ^pecitic 
.i^rav ify of *71t‘T at the tcmjteratiire of 1)0 
II boils at IT.'Vl''. ( 7S*4 ( ami ha , not he^ui frozen 
hy .'iiy cold hitherto ]iroluc<‘d. licduci'd t<' a 
tiunjn raturo 4)f - 1‘10 t'. ( 72 I ’. ), alcolu)! hcfnim's 

• »f an oily and ,urcasy consiNteiicc ; at - Uti F. 

( - SI it assumes lie- a^pcc! of melted wax; 

and at 100 L. ( -02 ( it yt" still thicker, hut 
does not conpeal at the Inwi"*! attainahh* tempera- 
tun‘. 'i’iiis )in)p<‘rty «.»f non-fici‘/.in^^ at any dei^ree 
of cold to wliich the earth is suhiected, has h-d t<i 
t h<* employiiieut of alcohol colourcij red hy cochineal, 
in the thermometers siuit out to tin' an tic reuious. 
It is hi; 4 hly iiiliaminahh*. its (‘oinhusiion \icMino 
only carbonic acid, ami wauu. It has n mun >1 rom( 
altractioii for water, ami when mixed with it, 
much luuil is evohed ami a coni raiU ion in ^ adunu! 
takes t'laee. 'I'lius 2 ^alhnis of alt'olad and 1 of 
water mea-ure h's«> than o .gallons, fis poisonous 
acti«)u when taken internally i i iaiyie quantity 
has been referred to this s;nin.‘*]nop(‘rly, lie idi'a 
heinj; tliat it r»‘mo\ es water from lie' tissues, and 
thus ilestroy-' them. 'Die fonnnla <*f alcohol is 
(’ll Oil. In 100 pounds, therefore, of alcohol, 
;il tout 03 are c: rlion, 13 hvdrooc'ii, and 34 o\yij,(Ui. 
r»e eles the al ohol con^ume4^ in wine, beer, ami 
spiiii-, it is inueh «‘ni]» lyed in plninnacy .'old in 
tli(.> arts. It is a ])owi fnl sohent for r(‘-in<and 
oil : ami henci' is employed in the ]u«‘|»ai ation 
of varnishes. In (lermanv, a ehea(> spiiil made 
from I'Otatoi's is mneh use»l for c»>okino- on a siuall 
sealt*. 

JTuiiipo^ recent yi'ars, our knowdod.oe of the lu'o- 
pertics of ordinary alcohol, and of tlie ; 4 em'ral 
class i)f bodies to Avhich the term .\Ta'(Hlov.s is 
a])t)lietl, in <*ouse«pnmce of their rcscnihlama', in 
c«*rtaiu chemical reactions, to ordinary alcoliol, 
h.i' been very inncli enlarged. The alcohols 
.(i all <M)m])ounds 4)f carhjui, liy<lro;;en, and oxy- 
; 4 en, and are pi'rfectly ncatriil to lesr pa]»crs. 
Nl'iny of them are prodiu'ed alonj^ with 4>rdinary 
alcohol in tln^ proce.ss of fciniciitatioii, and alter 
the iTavcmr of the resulting: hcveraj^c ; siicli are 
a.iiiylie (fusel oil) and Imtylic alcohol. 'Du'y 
are ehiellv characterised hy ymhlin^jf. on Mcat- 
iiient xxit)i acids, neutral hmlies called ethei-s, 
the foriiiatioii of water being a j»art of the 
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reaction. Acconlin^ to the theorv of Chemical 
Typen; (q.v.), tlic alcohols arc <livhle<l into mon- 
atomic (comprisin'^- the important series of methyl, 
ethyl, propyl, ami other alcohols, which are Ve- 
fenvMl to further l)elo\v)ainl polyatomic. Accf)nl- 
to their hehavionr on oxidation, they are 
further divi(h'd into primary, socomlarv, and ter- 
tiary. 

In a nearly anhydrous state, alcohol has little 
tendency to oxidation, hut when freely diluted, 
ami exposed to the air, it ra])idly hecomes oxidised 
into acetic acid. This eoinersion is, liowev<‘r, mit 
a direct one, an intermediate com]»onnd, t<‘rmed 
Aldehyde (q.v. ), h(‘in^ first formed, which is 
rai)idly oxidi-^cjl into acetic acid, 'riie oxidation 
of alcohol into aldehyde is represented hy the 
Ofpuition, 

AIcoIimI. AM.l.v.li-. 

Cll,Cll,OH f () - ril,( (HI i 11,0; 
ami the further oxidaliou of aldehyde into acetic 
acid is roprc.>ent(Ml l»y 

AMcloilf. Ari*l. 

CHJOIl u- o TIC,H,(),. 

In the first reaction, alcojiol loses two atoms of 
Iiydro^^'en, water heirijLT formed: in the second, 
aid(divde takes up om_‘ atom •>( oxygen. 

Kvery alcohol whicli liko »»rdinary alcohol yields 
on oxidation an aldehyde, and on further oxi«lalion 
an acid ha\in;^ the same numher of <*arhon atoms 
as the alcohol its(df, is teniRd a juimary alcohol. 
To lake another ('xauqdc*, primary propyl alcoled, 
(tjr-Oir, i> oxidi-icd Hi>t into projjyl aldeh>dc, 
C^II^OH, and then into pn»|»ionic acid, 

Ihimary alcohols are viil)<li\'ido<l into normal and 
iso-alcoliols, hut it would lead iis too far to explain 
tin? meaning' of this distinction. 

Secondary alcohols on oxidation lose two atoms 
of hydro;;<‘n, and .o’e convertiMl into bodies known 
as acetones or kct<mes, whi<‘h <lifrcr from ;ihleh\dcs 
inasmuch ;is they arc not cojivcited on oxidation 
into acids liavin;; tlie sanu' iiumlwu- of carhon 
atoms, hilt are s[dif uji into m'hls lia\ in^ a, smaller 
imnihcr of carhon atoms, d’hiis .^rcomlary pronyl 
ah ohol is oxidised into a<-ct<inc, ami on furl her 
oxidation, acetone splits np into loiiuic and acetic 
acids, 

boci'iflary Alcohol. .Vcctoiio. Walor. 

(CJlAcil'oU - (» - (('IIjU'O f II.O; 

Acetone. Foi'iiiif AciU Acel ir- A^’i-I. 

H'U.,)J'i) I - ucilo, IK'Jf.O,. 

It will he ohseiAc'l that propyl a! olnd and second 
ary projiy] alcohol, ]»roj»yl aldehvd.«* ami acetone, 
are resjiectivtdy isomci ic f sre IsoAlia.’r.s.M i. 

Tertiary alcohols on oxidation oive neither aide 
hyd(‘s nor ketom*s, hut split u]i into acids havino- a 
HUiallcr numher of <‘arhon atoms. Thim tertiary 
]>utyl alc(d»ol, )If, which is isomeric, with 

primary and with secondaiy hutyl ahadiol, s}»!il.- 
n]» on oxidation into acetie and formi(‘ a<*ids. Only 
a eomiiarativcly small numlier of setondarv and 
tertiary ah^oliols are at present known, ami their 
pro])orties and le.ietions have m^t hi'eii so 
thoroughly studieil as tiiose of the nmcli more 
minicrous class of piimary alcohols. Theoretical 
considerations, Jmwevej-, h*a,d to tlie belief that 
their numher will l»e largely ineieascd. 

Onlinary or ethyl alcoloi is monatomic i.i-. it 
may he re;:(arded as l»eino iferived fn>ii* the t\ne 
Hf)H, hy the snhsf itut io/i of its radical etL_\ I, 
for one atom of hydro»ren. This view i expressed 
hy the formtila <\jl-,011. 

The 't(Li>,iafOfnic are more ahnndant than 

iiJl the polyatomic ah -)hoI.< jmt to^n-jher. Tlien 
arc -^fiveraf series of them, fif wdiieli tin; most 
important are alcohol.'- wdiose radical is of the 
formula methyl, ( If;,: t‘thyl, Callj; 


]>ro])yl, C,H 7 , &e.), and which are represented hy 
the formula (C\, HO. They are intimately 

related to the fatty acids, -vvho.se ^^eneral fonnula 
is ami which may he, formed from the 

alcohols hy oxidation, IT., Win*' lejdaced hy O. 
The three hyiest alcohols of this set, ectylic, 
eervli<?, and nielissylie alcohols, have the formuh'e 
(\,;’lL^O, kVH-jjO, ' ami C;<„Hy.jO, ami are solid, 
waxy, or fatt.y matters. 

of tin* jxih/if/oHiic nlcohols^ dintomir alcohols 
heh»n<jf to the seeomhiry water type, (H.,0)o or 
ILOoll.j. Thus the most important diatomic alco- 
luA, J!;lCc<)l, is represented, according to the 

tlie«»ry of tvpes, hy the fonnnla ( C 2 H 4 )"OyH.^, its 
radical, being marked with two dashes to 

indicate tfiat it rcjilaces two atoms of hydrogen. 
So also there are // /, ivint, and lu.iuitomlc alcohols 
corresponding to 11, I, ami ti imdc(?ules of water, 
examples of which are glyccnim*, ( 0yH-)'"O..Hj ; 
erythrilt* (obtained from litmus), ( ( ’ 4 lT,;)"" 04 ll 4 ; 
and niaimile t from manna), ( (\;IL)""''< ),;ll,;. 

Dry <‘hlorinc and absolute alcohol react on each 
other in .-i .singular inanmu’ the (iiial product being 
a s«did coinpoiiml (d alcolnd witli a veiy reinark- 
ahh‘ colourle.''S oily Jluid, calh*d chloral, having 
a ]>eculiar jicnetrating ami iiritating odour, and 
having the fonnul.-i (ydJ)!!. Hy treatment with 
strong suliihinic aci«l, this <*ldoral is si't free, and 
in.'iy he cliangcfl into cldorohn m liy wanning w ith 
an alkali. Diliiti* alcoliol, distilled with cliloridc 
of lime (hleaihiug jMiwdm ), yields chloroform: and 
tirn is the most cconomi<*al procc^^s for obtaining 
this invjiluahle <‘oin]M)niid, fli'.-itcd with an excess 
of sulphuric acid, alcohol lo-^cs all oxygen in 
the form of water, and is converted into ethylene, 
the re->nlt being shown hy the (‘(juation. 

Alc'hi'l. I^llo li ne. \V;it»r. 

t'Jii f n,o. 

I A less complete dehy<lrMt ion. under tin; action of 
I snlplnirii* acid, con\’ci‘ls alcohol into etlier. Th»? 
! proc(‘ss is a complicated om‘, hut tin* final result is 
! expressc'i hy tln^ <*<(nalion. 

Al<*")it'l. IvAii'i’. W;i 

- (DJl-j.O ( II D. 

I Tlie best tests for dis(‘o\eiing the presence of 
I alcoliol are— ( 1 ) Its hot ]>ungent tasti*, its oilour, 
and its great, xdatilijv. (*2) Absorbed in asheshw, 
it burns witli a, ])ale blue llaine, whiidi dejio^its no 
carbon on w bite porcelain ; ami w ln n Imrned in the 
moutli of ;in inverted test-tube, containing a few 
dnqis of solution of h.-iryta, it produces a well- 
marked deposit of e.'irhonate of nary t a- earhoiiic 
acid and w a1«*r being the jnodiiets of its eoinhustion, 

( .‘D hen hoile<l with '-iilphurit! aei<l, ami a few 
drops of .a saturate 1 solution of hifliromate of 
)»o1ash, it rtMlnro this salt to green .sulphate of 
eliioiiiiiim. 'rii(‘ ehromiiim test, originally dis- 
cMivered hy Dr d’hoinsjui in iShi, is tlia.t on which 
the Trem li ])1 ysiologists LaJlcinaml, I’erriii, and 
J>!ir<iv reli 'd in tJieir iin e.stigat ions reganling the 
pr'-sern’c <>i‘ drfdiol in tin? blood, nrim’, expired 
n»*, tVjc. (4) ! he l<;ast trace of ah'oliol Itj an nf|ueou» 
M.liition can i>e ileteeted hy adding a little ehlorido 
of heii/oyl, and then a little eauslii’ potash; ben- 
zoate of ethyl, a lirpiiil having a very eharaeteristic 
; romati'* odour, is at once formei.1, ami enables 
one* t Iniusandtii part of alcohol in a te.HSpoonfiil of 
water to he detected. 

Alcohol is of a double use to the eliemist, iiias- 
fimeli as it furnishes ii cleanly and valuable fuel 
when nw'd in the spirit-hini]>, and po.sMCsse,s remark- 
able solvent j)owers witlmiit in general exerting 
i'hemical action on the dissolved .substances. It 
di'-.solves many of the gases more freely than water, 
a.s, for example, nitrous oxide, carhonie acid, plios* 
pyuretteul liydrogon, cyanogen, and the hydro-car- 
hons, as, for instance, etliyleno. Atnongst Ibo 
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mineral snl>8iances wljicOi it ilissiolves may bo nion- 
tioiied iodine, bromine, boracio ai*.id, the by<b*ates 
of iK)ias>h and soda, the cibbnides of calcium, stron- 
tium, ma^mosiuni, zinc, platinum, and j^old, tbc 
pcrchloride of iron, corrosive sublimat<\ the nitrates 
of lime, imif^nesia, A^*.. ; 'whilst amoii^jfst or^anit; 
matters, it dissolves many or;j^anic acids, bases, and 
neutral bodies, the rosins, the soaj>s, and tlie fats. 
The latter tlissolvc more freely in other than in 
alcohol. The alcoholic s(dutions of substam^os used 
in medicine are callcil AW/e'w, spirits, and tinc- 
See JlhANDY, Wjiiskv, Oil, Amvl. 

Actions ano I'Sls of Ai.cohol.— T he only 
alcohols ^^bieh re(|uiro to be taken into considera- 
tion are those belon^dri;^^ to the methyl, ethyl, 
jiropyl, butyl, and amyl series. It is of interest to 
(d>sorve that these al ihols incn^'ise in activity in 
direct iiroportion to tneir rise in atomic, wtu^lit ; 
amyl alcohol or ]>otato spirit, for in>laneo, is al>out 
five tiiiK's .MS powerful as ethyl ah'ohol or s]>irii 
of wine. lUhyl alc( hoi alone is in j^emual use, 
anil it displays the most characteristic siuies of 
efliH-ts -to it, therefore, attention Avill here be 
entirely diri'cted. ^\■]len apjdiiMl to the skin and 
allowed to evajiorate, alcohol cools the surface of 
the Iwnly, and causes contr/iction of the. local vessels, 
with diminution of the secretion^. It may therefore 
be em]doyed as a refrim'rant and astrinjicnt, to 
lessen the surf.ace temper.ature and cheek excessive 
pers]uralion. If, on tlie other haml, it is kejit in 
contact with the skin willioul eva]toiation, it 
])roduces increased How of Idood in the ]»art by 
jienetratin^ throu;jh the imticle. .and it m.MV he used 
in this way as .m ruh(‘facient hen eonnter-irrii.Mtion 
is d(*sir(‘d. I’pon the terminations of t he nei les of 
sensation, it acts at liist as a stiimiiaiif, <Mnd c.mu^cs 
a feelin;^ of heal and ]»ain, biif it afterw.ards ha^ a 
depressin.:^ ellect ujtoii th<'m ami produces numb 
lies':. Ill ^VJly it is of imporcinee as an 

in<;redicnt in lotions and liniments intended for 
a])]-lication to p.-iinfiil parts. NVhen brou.eht in 
contact u'il h miieoiis membranes, alcohol jirodiices 
etlects simil.'ir in kind to those mentioned in con- 
nection Milh the skin, but, on account of the 
greater sen sit iveiH^ss of the formei’. tin* efiects are 
more marki'd. As .alcohol co.M;.:ulates ;ilbu...en, it 
foims a tilm of white colour u]Kin the mucon.-s mem- 
branixs by acting on the .ilbuminous elements of 
the secretions. 

When taken into th(‘ mouth, .alcoiud causes 
an incieased secretion of sali^ .i, by actiii” rctlexly 
through the nerves re;.;nlatin.i; the salivary ul.inds, 
and a,t the same time, in n similar manner, 
it induces .a Ilow of the ^.astrie iuie.' thiomth 
the iierM'*^ of the slomaeh. Ileaehin;^^ the stoniacb. 
it increases tlie ^^-.astric secretion, ami e.Muses dilat.a- 
tion of the vessels, with llnsldii^" of tlic surface, 
{ittended hy a .sense of warmth and a feelin^^ ot 
appetite. 'Taken before foot!,. it is thus ol consider 
aide lienelit in cases of imi»ain'd di:4e'>tion. It also 
increases the mu.scnlar contractions of tbc .stomael; 
ami intestines, and may be used for the ]uirno.M* ot 
c.xjudlinjjj or lucventinjj: llatulenee, allboiiLU it is 
not U. be rceom mended for this sym]»tom. ti taken 
in e.xcess or in too eoiicei t rated form, .-ih'oliol 
c.auscs catarrh of the slotmn i, ami bowels. Tpoii 
the dij^esUve juices in moderately dilute sol.iti«ms 
pure alcohol has little or no ciVe'^ t, ami «*auses no 
retarding in tluence on the di”:estivc ]iroces.sos. It 
is otherwise, however, with wines, d i e vnlaiilc 
suhstaiieea w hich they contain exercise a iM»woifnll'> 
iiihi)»itory action on tliesc processes. L it l»e i 
taken ill great excess, alcoiiol is entirely^ Misorlx'd 
in the stomach, none passing into llu int'*srne.s 
It passes into the circuhition for the most part 
timdianged, only a very small proportion bein.g 
ahsmbcxl a.s acetic and carbonic acids. Kiite.ring 
the blood, it seems to unite with the luemoglobin 


of the coloured corpuscles, forming a com]M)nnd 
wdiicli yield.s up oxygen to the tissues mmdi less 
readily than under ordinary circumstances. In this 
way the oxidation of the tissues is retarded, and 
there is less waste, while the alcohol itself is 
oxidised in tlie tissues, acting as a food, and pro- 
ducing carhonie acid and water. C-irculating in 
the blood, it gives rise to specilic ellect s on the 
nervous system, and tlirongh it upon the ditleront 
organs of thehod>. On nervous st ructure.s it pro- 
duces a brief, tr.insicut stimulation, follow'd! hy 
de])rcs.sion, of tJieir functions. Its first clfcet is 
shown hy dilatation of ilio vessels throughout the 
body, with reduction of Jirtcrial jircssure, ami 
acccler.atioii of the act inn of tlic lie, art - these being 
the coiiscijuence of depression of the v.aso-inotor 
nerves regulating the vessels, which lias sn])ervcned 
upon till* lirief (‘xcitenieiit of tliese luuves. The 
surtaei* of the body hec»)mes llush(*d and moist 
from the dil.at.ation of the vessels ami conseijucrit 
inere.ased secretion of the sweat glands. .\t the 

s. ame time, from the loss of heal hy r.adialion from 
the surface, the l)ody-tem])eratnre falls. Alcohol 
is therefore wau^e than useless a.> a me.aiis of 
sustaining heat in cold climates. The respiration 
is aecelerati'd hy small ijiiantities, and ret.anlcd hy 
larger .amounts, and tlie organs throiighoni the 
l)ody gemaally are congested and stimnl.atcd to 
ai'tivity l»y .mIcoIioI, more csjiecially the kidneys. 

Lpon the central nervous system, alcohol, after 
the brief excitement above mentioned, acts by caus- 
ing progres>ive imiiainnent (»f the centre'-, from the 
liigiier or intellectual to the low'cr or organic ; and 
the elb'cts aro directly j>roporlional to the (juantities 
taken. After the use of .1 ijiiantity well wiihin the 
limits of modenition, there is imu'cased .activity of 
tbcM' nervous centres, whieli sjniws itself hy gre.ater 
clearness of reasoning, strength of volition, vi\id- 
m‘s'' of im.agin.aiion, dei>th of emotion, acuteness of 
sensibility, and force of muscular movement. As .a. 
eonseijmmee, tliongbl' How swiftly, the sueceli 
become'' Hiioiit, and i''” often aecom]tanied by lively 
ge.-t i' Illations. If Iho amonni wliich h-'m beei4 

t. aken, liow’cver, is beyond tin' limits ot nioder.alion, 
there is some di'-tnih.’i rice of the\arions functions. 
'The intellectual centres sutler in the first place, 
.and while the im:igin.Mti\'e and lanotioiial, as well 
as soiisory ami motor functions ari" still stimulated, 
tin* rea,soniiig faenlties ami tlie will become oh- 
senr(‘d and im]»aired. 'Tin* im.-igination ami ('mo- 
tions next heconie i»eia cried, .and, lastly, sensibility 
.and motility an* (lepri's.-cd. 'Tin' imisch’s luvonni 
irregular in lliidr 7 nov«‘ments so that the g.ait is 
staggering, or tln\v may lx* p.avalys('d, wjicn the 
ereei posture is an impossildlity. If the (jnantity 
t.aken is very great, it may cause p.araly.sis of the 
vital centres in tin* niednlla. ohhmgat.a, in which 
eis(v de.ath ensues from failure of respiration or 
< Mculation, or of both. Taken in iinxlerate 
oiiaiitity, alcolml i'’. for the most part, oxidised 
arid excreted as carlxmir' acirl and w.ater, only about 
a hflh Ixdiig givt'ii olV hx the lungs, kidiiexs, and 
skin in an iinehangrMl form. The two most import- 
,‘»nt usi's of ,Mh*(»hoi ,an7 ,as a stimulant and as a food. 
As a stimulant, it may lx* emidoycal in .ill dise.ases 
threatening to end in death from failure ot the 
he.ait, hut it is on no account to he given in case's 
(»f simide nervous dcpia'ssioii. As :\ buxl, alcohol 
pl.iys an iiuport.ant jiart in the tn'.atimuit of all 
wasting disease's, Imt it limis its most use^ful jikace 
in the tre'atnu'nt of fevers. 'J’he ojiposing viow.s 
hold in regard to the eiiijdoymoiit of ahaMliol may 
he' found in a series of nlieles (.n ‘The Aleediolic 
i^>ue'stion ’ in the Cont*'i)ip(>r>trjf Jl' ntir, vols. for 
J.sys and lS7t). Seio also Food. 

A1l*ollolisill is the term employed to denote 
the symptoms of dise'asc i>roduc('el hy alcoliolic 
pivisoning. It is usual to eonsMcr the subject 
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under two heads, aeeordin*^ as thn afVeotion is 
acute or ehroiik*. AciUe alcoholism, which is 
generally caused hy th(‘ ra))id ai)s«)ri)tiou of a lar^^c 
((uantity of alcoh(*!, cranmonly he^iiis with the 
same train of sym])t<nns -animation of manner, 
exaltation of spirits, and relaxation of jiidi^ment, 
whudi lead to want of mental control. 'The 
emotions arc also allected, always hein^ altered, 
and often p(’rv(Tted. 'The co-ordination of mus- 
cular moveimmts is im]»air(‘d, and tlie.y luvonie 
iire,;^ular or ataxic in characlt‘r. The mechanism 
of speech is, as a rule, the first to sull’er, luit other 
muscular efldrts are also reudeivfl imperfect, the 
erect ]>osture even hecomiri^ im[)ossihl(*. 'Phns far, 
the initial manifestations an* toleraldy nnifonii, 
Imt llu? further development (d the symptoms 
presents three diflerent seri(‘s of efh*ets. In the 
ordinary eourse of the aeti<in of the dnii;:, the 
individual sutliers from hf*adaehe, .L,dddiness, dis- 
turbaiieo of sis.rht and hearing-, and other trouhh*s 
due to disorder of the central nervous syst(*m, which 
lead to heavy sleep (ir profouml eom;i. t sually 
the in<lividual may he roused from the slee]» or 
coma, hut when this is very deep it may he imjMis- 
sihle to do so, and In^ lies eomph'tely paralysed, 
hreathiiiL,^ stertorously. Sometimes the alcohol 
produeos sneh a ]>owerfnl elleet upon the eentn‘s 
of respiration ami eireulat ion that <leatli is eaus»‘d 
hy ])aralvsis of om*. or oilier, or l>oth. 'J'liis emi- 
dition of coma rerjuires to he carefully distin- 
j^uishod from opium jM»isoninj;\ fn the former, 
the face is usually Hushed and tin* pnpils dilated, 
while in the latter tlu* fa(*e is pale and the pnjdls 
contracted ; hut these appearan(*es are n<»t con- 
stant ; and it iummI hanlly hi* added that the odour 
of the hreath is no criterion, inasmiieli as the 
use of spirits is re^ardt‘d as tin? ]»ana.e<'a in all 
conditions of depression, and sym]»a.tliisin.ii- hy- 
standers are ]»romi>t to administer them in (;very 
ease, often with v(*rv hurtful ellisds. 'Plie s(‘eond 
class of elleels is entirely diflerent from the fore,- 
goin;^, lnstea<l of sinking into sojior or coma, the 
individual under the influcma* of the jioisou he- 
roines more and more excited, hursts into M'ild 
mirth or |>as-.ioiiate ang<.*r, engages in vioI«‘nt 
struggles witli a,nv one who at tempts to soothe him, 
and may do gricioiis Ixxlily harm to himself or 
others. 'This i the comliiion known .as alcoliolic 
mania, and it is the ]iliysical exjdaiiatiou of many 
f(‘arful criim‘s. After a l<fng(M- or shorter j»eriod of 
fierce (‘xciterm'nt, it is in most cases succee<led hv 
great depression, am I soimrtimcs during this con- 
dition there may he sudden d^atli from failure o! 
the resj»iration or cireiilatinn. In flie. third ilivi- 
sion, the stage of excitement euiminafes in a 
convnlsi\e seizure somewhat rescmliling tlia,t scrui 
in hyst(*ro-epilcpsy. The convulsions, whi«‘h arc 
repeated at intervals, are very com]di'-ated in tlu ir 
clifU’actor, and province rem.irkahle cmitortions of 
the body, 'riiese usually h(M!ome less violent as 
they recur, and pa^^ing ofl’, einl in «leeji sleep; hat 
liere also death may oc<Mir from tlie af*tion of the 
poison, ft slioiiM he ol>serverl that acute alcolioJ- 
ism is more a,) ( to <iecur in rims- wlio an* of 
unsound niiml and weak nervous system, and v..is 
applies csnecially to the two last-doM-rihed hirms 
of the afieetion. fn the !,eatim*ni of acute 
alcoholism, it is someiinn.'s necessary to wash out 
the stomach in ease .tny jdcohol may he ]»rc-'*nt, 
hut from its raind al»sor]itc» i tid'^ i'^ rarely tlu* 
case. In the fuxHoum! cosna, the administral nui 
of stimulants, s*.* h a^ ammonia, nay h* called 
for, and someti"i« ^ artifieml res]iirat iu-i juav Im* 
tlie only means ej .savirc- iitV. In flic mania<'al 
and convulsive form^ of the allecti**!/, rhloral along 
wi^h orouiide of potas'-iiim must he used. After 
the inimcdiat<; syfn[/l(mis have f>aHsed asvay in all 
form. , the iuclividual Miiist he carefully fed, on 


account of the distur>>ancc of the digestive Bystem 
wliicli is cansetl by the overdose of alcohol, with 
nutri(*nt eriemata, along with remedies which will 
suhdne the digestive irritation and stimulate the 
depression of the nervous system. 

Chronic alcoholism is caused hy the prolonged use 
of overdos(‘s of various alcoholic diinks. The drug 
causes changes in every tissue of the body, hut it 
more i‘s]K‘eially atleets the nervous, resjuratory, and 
cirenlatory systems, togeth<*r with the liver and kid- 
m*ys. There is always more or less catarrh of the 
digestive organs, shown hy dys[)ej>sia, h(*arlhnrn, 
Matulenee, nans(‘a, vomiting especially in the morn- 
ing — ami usually diaiTluea. The liver, to which, in 
the lirst instance, all the alcohol ahsorhe,<l is carried 
hy the vessels, becomes enlarged fnmi congestion 
in the early stages ; and it afterwards shrinks, from 
the di‘V(‘lopment of tihrons ti.ssm* hy elironie irri- 
tation and the snhs<:M[m‘nt contraction of this new 
growth; it exorcises pH'-^sun*. on I lie veins bringing 
hack blood to the heart from the abdominal viscera 
— thus leading to eniigestion of the howu'ls, laemor- 
rhoiils, ami hamiorrliages. In some eases there is 
fatty d(‘gem‘ra.ti(ni of the livi'r, with or without 
the fibrous change. From (‘haiiges in the organs 
of iureulation, there is a lendenev to ]»alpitation, 
fainting, and hreal Idessiiess on exertion. These 
alterations are <legeneratioiis of the hc:art, whi<*li 
may he soft and llahhy, or even fatt.v : fibrous 
idianges in the walls of tlie arteries ; and ililatation 
of the capillaries from paraly.-'is of I he \ aso-motor 
m‘rv(‘s. I'his last condition gives I lie florid com- 
plexion and motlled ajipearama* to elironie (hink<*rs, 
ami it rt*mh*rs them prom*, to all inilammaf ions, 
whi<‘h, as may he exjK'eted, are much mori! fatal 
to them tlian to tem]K*rate men. Conneeled 
vith these changes in flu* circulation, tln're is 
usually .some congestion of the kidmws; hut it is 
turoneons to atirihiite Ihight’s l>i>('a>e mainly to 
alcohol. 'J'lie lungs are suhjeet to chronic con- 
gestion and eatanli of lie* hromdiial tubes and 
lung tissues. 'I'la? mnscukir system snilers, the 
miiseles lH*eoming lla.hhy and fatty. I'here is a 
' great lendenev to fIepositi«ni of fat, from inter- 
; fen‘ii<*e with «lige.v| ion, and skin-dis«.*ases are 
frc«(ue]itly induced hy the vaso-motor changes. 

I»ut of all tin* .sNiiiptoms nf chroni<* alcoholism 
tlios<^ connected with iln* neiwous system are the 
most eliaracteristie. I’he moral s(‘nse is im]>a.ired, 
the will pow(‘r w«‘/ik<*ned, and the inl(*lh ‘«*1 ual 
energies enfeehhMl, l»ut there an* in aihiition two 
<-liara<*ti*ristic results of the iMiisouniis ju-tion of the 
drug upon the central nervous slnntuves. These 
are (/rlinnm and aleoliolie in.saiiity. 'Plie 

former e«insists in a d«*lirium, v;u> ing from rpiiet 
wjindering to wihl mania, marked hy halhieina- 
lions, n.sually of a n .'oiling eharaeter, such as of 
en*ei.ing reptile.s, w ith tremulonsness of t lie muselt's, 
att' lided \tv sleeple,s>ne-s : the latter nniN a.ssnmc 
many of tlie dinifal as])eeis of insanity. After 
death, tin* nuniud anatomy eon-ists in eong«‘stion 
of the mej, hr, nes tjf tin* brain, whifli an* more 
Hll'erent to H'O skull ain! brain than in In'altli ; 
.f ere is nsuali.s »ip;ieity of the middle or araelinoid 
111. mhraiie, and an inerease in tin* (a‘n*hn) .spinal 
tinid. ddn; brain and spinal <‘ord show in» delinite 
a!n-rations. The. J•eriphcra! nervous system also 
.si fVers, and there may he pain and leinlorness, or 
hi -■ of .s<‘u.‘'ihility, and tremor, spasm, or paralysis 
in \anous areas, according as the sensory or motor 
m*rv» s are aHe/'ted. The aptiear'ntee.s after death 
are those oi iienritis, or iidlannmitien of tlic nerves 
siiptdyitfg the allected regions. In tin* treatment 
of < hroiiic alcoliolism, tln^ gn it ]»oint is to put a 
.stop to the eirijdoyinent of alcohol in every form, 
and this usually rer|uin*s car(*ful moral discijiline. 
The iMidily arnl mental functions must he invig- 
orated hy all rneaii'^, and an outdoor lihi hu one 
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of tbo best methods of carryiTi^ this out. The 
diliereiit symptoms conneettsl witli tlie various 
systems rmist he met as they present themselves. 
In (/d/ritnu trcmcna the ])atient Jiiust have sleep, 
whieb is best olitained )>y the use of bromide of 
potassium and chloral hydrate. Alcoholic insanity 
falls to be considered under Insamtv. 

Alcohol Olll'e try is the ])rooess of estimatinj; 
the percHuita^^e of absolute alcohol in a sample of 
spirits. See llYDnoviirrKR. 

Arcorail*'. See Koran. 

Alcott, 1 jOriSA JNIay, a po]uilar American 
authoress, (lauj^hter of Amos Ihonson Alcott, a 
noted educationist, born at ( {ermantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov(nnb(*r 20, iSiVi, was for some years a 
teacher, b(‘^ari to wrP> at an early a;re, .and ]nih- 
lished her iirst lK)ok, / io/A/c.v, in 185.5. Her 

life as .a voluntisn* hosinlal nurse duriniL? the civil 
war furnished inateiial for her llaspHnl. S/irtr/us 
(1805), ami sujudied a hack;^nnind for sever.al of 
her tales. She had written for the Atftmfir Montlthf^ 
and |)uhlished sevcnal hooks before h<*r (irst and 
p:n^atesl success, Litlh'. ITo/yon (ISOS), ami a second 
]>art (iStiO), wldch was followed by LUtlr. Mni 
( 1871 ), with its sc(piel, Ju's lloifs ( lS8(i). Amon^^.t 
her numerous othm- works are, A/( ()l<i-fn.slnnnrtl 
fSirl ( 18t)0) ; lAult r the L/lars ( 1878) ; and An iild- 
fnshiniH'd 'rhifnh'S(firitnf ( 1882). h'ew writers are 
more j)opnlarwith cliildren than Mis>,\Kott; she 
is a jneasant teachm’, and her stories are valuable 
.'IS yoin^j: insi; 4 hl, into the more wholesome side 
of child life ;ti}d child-ways in America. 

Alcove (Spanish itlcnhn, from tin' Arabic it(- 
‘the vanU ' a recess t)r pait of a vhamlM'r 
in which a b(;d of stale or seat^^ may Im.‘ jdaced. It 
is shut oir by a. !>alustrade, or by dratwaies. 'ria* 
name is aNo ai»plied to any a 'ehed recess or niche 
in th(^ Willi (d' iiii iipiirtment, also to any nook or 
n;i lurid ree(‘ss in ii ln*d;»e* or rock. 'I’he mojlern use 
<»f tin' wonl is chietl\ po<’tieal. 

Alcoy, ii miinufiu-lnrin,!;’ town of Spidn, on the 
ri\<‘r Aleo\, 15 miles X. of the town of Aliiauib*. 
It is ‘ built in ii fuiim l (*f tln^ hills, on ii tonyue of 
liOid hemmed in liy two strciims. with bridye--! ami 
in. lied \i;idn<-l-.’ The lunises li.inij pief nre'^ijuel y 
over the tonaeed liaidons jiml iiivines. d'he stajde 
niiinufaeture is p.aper, espt*< ially fip-ar“tte pap.-i. 
AIcon is idso famous for its '^u;j,a^-\dums, and 
imikes eoiu’"e woollen eloth>. It h.as a consistory, 
town-hall, poor ass lum, ])nblir yninarv, vAe. li. 
1878 it wa-' the seone of ti ri-<in.i; of tin* Sj».anish 
Intermitional. J’op. ( 1878 ) .82, 11)7. 

Alciidi;u Mani'ki. di: (Iodoy Di ki: of, a 

Sj»iinish si.itesiinin, Wiis born iit liioliijo/, 12th 
Nlay 17b7. A imui* boy nvIumi h<‘ ciune to court, 
his handsome lipin*. ami iiyrei’jibh' nniiiners soon 
t.i.aine<l him th<^ fiiNour of the <pieou iiml oi the 
W’cak kino, ('luirles IN’, lie wiis sm-eessively made 
IhdvO of Ah-udia (tiikino his title from a small 
town of thiit name in Majorcfi), o(*neralis-«imo of the 
forces, iind piime ministm' in 171)2. lie ref'ei\<'d 
the title of ‘ Priime <d the IN'iua*. ’ for his sliiire in 
the treaty with Fnince, concluded at llasel in 171)5. 
His power, which Wiis at its neioht in t807, trom 
that' tinu! lieoau t(» decline. The uohh’s iuitod liini 
lor his mom)poly of ]>olitie.al ])owa>r, w iiilo the peo]*le 
aHerilaal t(» his andut ions ])rodioality .all the poveity 
and miscTy th.at W'as the e.onsecpieiice of a loiio war. 
^^ he^ the, kino alxlicafced in tavour of his sou in 
1808, Alcudia's life was only saved by the pnmiis- 
of a triid. This tiial, however, iio\ er took ]»laco. 
Niipoloon, who knew his iiilluence on - r the unml 
of tbe Spanish kin^% had liim Iiherate<l, and hrouuut 
to Haymine, where lie instioated all measures taken 
hv the ex-king and queen. After the deaih of 
I- liarles IV. he lived at Paris, .and received a small 


pension from Louis-Philipne. In 1817 his return to 
Spain was permitted, and liis Titles, together with 
great ]»art of his wealth, n*stored. He died at 
I’aris, 7tli Octohiu* 1851, His J/cy/oy//'.v W'crc pidi- 
lished in 8 vols. in I8.8d. 

Alenin. or Alhi'ni s, the most distinguished 
scholar of the Sih century, the conlidaut and ,ad\ iser 
of ()harleiii.agn(‘, was horn at York about the year 
785. He W'as educat(‘d at tlio cloister-school of his 
native eitv, under tlie care of Arehhi.shop Kghert 
and Kthelliert, and sneee(*de<l tlie Ijittiu* .as master 
ot the .school in 778. ’Phreo years later, on his 
return jonrney from Home witli tlie /ndh'ttut of tlic 
new' Archl»ishop of York, he met ( 'harlennigm^ at 
Parma ; and the year .‘liter hi* yielded to the invita- 
tion of till* inonareli, and took ii)> his residence at 
his court at Ai\-la-( liajtelle. Hen* he devoted 
himself first to tbe edneation of the royal family 
ils(*lf, .and through Ids inllueuee the court h(*e.ame 
a. school of culture for the, hitherto almost harharous 
Prankish empire. F.\eu tlie gieat em]ieror himself 
.sometimes took his place as a i»ui»il in the school, 
and he gave Ids master the revenues of three 
abbeys for Ids support. In 71)t) Alenin was scut 
(o Fnglaml to renew the jieaee with King Oll'a of 
Mercia. 'Pwo years later he returned, and soon 
afterwards heeame involved in the controversy 
against the Adnptiaii lieresy. In 7l)b lie retired 
from the court, and settled at Tmirs. of which he 
had heiui made abbot. Tbe school here stion lie- 
<‘ame, undi*)* Ids fostering eai'c, one of the most 
ini[)< riant in tbe (*ninire, ami tin* niir'-*‘rv for other 
scliools elsewhere. \Vldlc living at Tours, ho cor- 
responded constant ly w itli ( barlemagiie. He dic<l 
here in 801. Alcuiii is more* famous for the infln- 
ence he excited than for any wnrk he gave to the 
w* rid himsi'lf. His writings liave but litlh* pro- 
fuiiditv , nor, indeed, li,i\e Ids bat in jxvms niueh 
artist i(‘ merit : but he ga\e a, pow i i fill stimulus (.o 
NV<‘steru h'ariiiiig, ami oeeupii's a eonsinemuis place 
in the lii-tory (d’ lettcis a< the a.po'^ih* of culture 
ami urbanity iii a rml<* and imb'cd almost barbarous 
.age. His pro'-t* writings mainls e(msist. of elemci^ 
tary sebolasii(' works (»n grammar, rbetorie, and 
dialectics ; ilieologieal works, inehidiiig biblical 
eoinmeiilaries, ami treatises on the dogm.'i of the 
'rrinitv, and »ni i)raetieal morals; lives of si'M'ial 
s.ainiN one. Saint \Villibn)rd, (*sjieeially int<-restiiig 
lo Ibiglishnu'ii ; and over two Imndred lettcis to 
( 'havlemagnc, to friends in Kn'.^l:'nd, and to .Niimlf 
of Salzhnrg, bis friend and pupil. The best col- 
lectc't edition of his works is, that of Frohenins, 
wliieh appeared at Halisbon in 1777. It has been 
rejuiiited in two vaduiiies of .Nligncs gre.at JUftro- 
Intfin t 'o//</y/*Yy/.v, t‘diled by Angelo .Mai 

i IS51 1. See the Fife of Alenin by f.oreii/ { 1821) ) ; 
Monnier s Ah nin i f ( 'lmrl> unnftn' tlSlil); Mnl- 
rnig(‘r's Aihooh af I'lntrlis 1h» (innf vl877); and 
W sTiicr s AUcnin tunl .si Z/y Jitkrh Kndcrt ( l.ssl ). 

AlcyoiUirill, <»ne of the two onlers of Ni-tinozoa 
(«j.v.), imduding polyps, with eigbl leiiiaeles and 
i.olial partitions. ’Pinw usually form colonies, and 
have .always some, kind of skeleton. i)ead-m<'ns 
tiiigiTs, sea }>ens, red corals, and organ-pipe morals, 
.‘ire eoinnion representatives of the order. 

AlpyoilillllK or .MKN s Fi.N(;Kits, an < x- 

ceedingly eominon eielcnleiate t>f tlie suh-crlas-s 
AeHuozoa, heloiigiug to the saim* order (Aleyo- 
naria) as the sea-pen, the red •oral, the organ-iupe 
oral, lYc. It is often found on tlie coast, in somo- 
w'h.at deej) water, as an inegularly lohed mass of 
a w'ldte, creamy, or orai»ge eolnur, attaehe<l to 
stones a»id shells. Phe whole varied '‘lump, which 
is freipicntly about the size of a man's h.aiid, 
wheuco tlie popular name, is not one animal, hut 
a myriad coloiiv. NN hen iimlistiirheil, the, eouiit- 
less individual polyp* maybe seen jirojecting from 
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the surface like miniature sea-aiiemoiics, about the 
size of a snail's horns { li;;. 1 ), Each polyp consists of 





'^il 

Wir 



Ei-. ‘2. 

LoiJjLMtU'lllKll Siclv^ll nf a 

sin.i^le ]j'^].vi» at iiia\i- 
Iimill sll'iW- 

pililiHtf ti'iilaf’].- 

roiui'l Ki'xifh, 

rrj^Mf.n, hIm- 

iiiacli lul'i-, {d), iunl 
lower ^;a-.lral ir^ioii 
witli Sil/;4e>;l i.ii] of jui s- 
ciitf-rios (p). 

and Yun,^.; 


Fi.:; :i. 

’r< sert toll at !• • el of tuesent ei je-, 
( troiu Yoj;t aial Yun^, atlrr m ;t- 
^\!4k til* botiv vv.ill \\ii!i 

tlllee lavel',. I]|e r.'l'lia! n esej. 

furies (//) with ii:^. i-vriiin.: 

and tli<- o,-iilral inufi nai- 
rowod stomacli tnlK (e). 



Fi.-?. 1. 

A stock of Ah'xoiiiniii, >tio\\iii^ ini.ii\idna) polyps. 

( All.T .'oll!l'^’.oJl ) 

a contractile tuln* with a oiaiwn of tenta<'l<“s ronml 
a slit-like muiilli, arnl with ilie mari^in of the latter 

S'f* .\‘i- ^ 


Fir. o. 

Sninll portion <>( a 
t olony. 


prolon^^e<l inwards form an inner stoma<di « ’c 
connected with the outer wall hy radijil jiai tit tons 


--V" 


• ‘^'pi 

or iiicr^eriteries (ti'.e 2,i. So far the general structure TImi product in the icetuver, w(*ighiiig aT)out ;Vll>., 


-1 

- ‘^'piculc.s tVoin N-'k i{.i>;_ion. (Vo;^n ;ind Vniif;.) 


is that of a sca-aiiemonc, hut in all Alcyoiiaria, and 
in Alcyoniiim among tlto rest, there are eight, and 
not six, tentacles and mesenteries, and the latter 
are never calcified. Tlie expamled tentacles are 
.seen to he inegiilarly j>innate, and hoar tlie usual 
stinging cells. The neck region, below the base of 
the t(‘ntacles, is strengthened by the formation of 
knotled spicules (see fig. i). In the lowest ]>ortion 
of the poX''P» whicli always rmnains sunk within 
the sloc\, the eight mescnt(*ries 
are very strongly develo]>ed, and 
h‘ave only a small central tube 
(tig. .‘I). Tlii'y exhibit eertain 
coiled fringes, with an imj»)rtant 
digestive! function, and further 
b(‘ar on their sides cither <*ggs 
or sp(‘rms, as the colony liappens 
to be male or female. All ikes*' 
individuals thus In ielly ilcsci ihed 
as minute. sea-anmnoiH's art* sunk 
in a ch'ar, struetureless mass, 
gradually formed as the eoiiiieet 
ing- sloek of the i‘olony. Tli»‘ 
cavities of the indivitlual poly])s 
are continuous with (‘anals tra 
vej'^ing the stock, ami lln^sc art 
again in ct>nnection wi h a llm‘r 
iK'twork riddling and irrigating 
the entire mass, 'ria* cotranon 
life t)f tlie colt)nN is thus harmoniously sustained. 
'I'Ik* st(»ck also iiiclmh’s a few musclerlihres, ami 
ahumlant irregular tin\ sjnculcs. Alcytniium is 
unisexual. A-'t'.xual miiltinlical ion by Tiuddiiig 
continually oct'urs ; and tlii-v take‘^ [dace not 
tlirt'ctly from imliviilual polyjis, Init tiom tin* 
stock, by chaiigt's inttiiglit about through the 
aboN c-iiKnitioiH'tl canals. 'Tin* (‘oinmoii s]>cci('s is 
Ahjfinti>(}n and of this st‘\cral \aiictics 

oct‘nr. A giant sjuMdes { AlrfH)ni ifm ikh kIhhi), 
found on tin* ctiral rt*cts ol Smnatra and in the 
m‘ighbourhot)tl of Siiigaport*, attains nearly o feid 
in heiglil ami is incln*.-^ iu diameter. 'I’bert* are 
two otlu*i (*om\»ound animals with stimcw hat simi- 
lar uaim‘s, Alcyonitlium and .McNonclhi, which 
used also to ho ranked as zoophytes, hut are now 
known to belong to the id<dy separated tdass of 
I’olyzoa S(M* ,\t(A'o.\ UMA, (’(i:Li:N'i'KKA'r.\, 

SlOA-AXK.MO.NK* Zt)' )1'|| VTK, v^'C. 

AUlbt^rou^j^ll, a dccayi^d town, now a mere 
village, of the West liiiling of Yorkshin*, on the 
river Ere and on Watling Street, 7^. miles SE. of 
liipon. TUI Js,TJ it .scnl two memhers t(» jiarlia- 
menl. Ivxiensive remains of the Itonian town of 
Isnrinni have keen found lierc. 'Flien* is a small 
sea,]iort and watenMg-]da« o of the same nanu; on the 
coast of Sullulk, ‘2'.) mile ]SE. of l])swieb by rail. 
It also was d i.■^t ran el used in 1S,*>*2; but in ISSo it 
rec( h-ed a new muniei|)al charter. Ii has a <juaiut, 
hall-timbered Moot Hall; a.ml in the church is a 
bust ol tlie [loet ('rabbe, who w, as a native. Po[). 

J 1 ''Si } 2100. 

AULVbaril'ii, 'he .\ral»ic mum* of a star of the 
lirsi inagiiitm ( m the constellation Taurus. It is 
largest and nio.-l hriHiant of a cluster of five 
uhieh thc^ (Jreeks crdled tlie Ilyades. From its 
)n ilion it is .omeliim-s ttnined ‘ the ilnirs Eye.' 

%lde$;Oll(hs See M NUMX. 

Iblf'liydtS EHjCOlI, is a \olutile tliiM j>ro- 
due d b\ tl .xidatioii and de.stnietive distillation 
of alcohol and other organic con pounds. There 
are many modes of fihtaining it; the following 
is the method described by rdebig : A mixture 
of ‘j lb. of strong alcohol,' 11*. of xvater, and 
:i lb. of suljihuric; acid, is ilistillcd into a reejeiver 


k<*j»t cool by ice. As soon as the distillate 
reddens Iitmus-])apei , the ojx'ration is sto] 
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is then twice rectified ever chloride of calcium, 
l>ein^ reduced liy these o])erations to ahoui 12 oz. 
TJiis is then !nixe<I with twice its vfilmnc <if etiier, 
and saturated with ainiiioiiia ^as. After cooliii;^, 
crystals of ahhdiyile ammonia, (^JLONIJ.,, are 
formed, whicli are mixed with dilute sulphuric 
achl, and distilled at a low t<‘m]»erature. 'l'lu» 
hydrated aldehyde thus obtained is dried with 
cldoride of (talcium and a^ain rectilied hy distilla- 
tion. The ahlehyde thus j)re]»are<l is a thin, trans- 
parent, <*()lourless lirpiid, very inflammahh^, imrnin;^ 
with a hlue llame, and havin.^^ a spec. of -S(H), a 
hoilint^-poinl of about 70 ’ V. (21'" ( ), and a punj^ent, 
sulfocatinj; odour. It mixes in all ])roi)ortions with 
water, alcohol, and ether, and <lis><o(vis snli>hur, 
jiliosphorus, an<l io<litie Af< is shown in the article 
Alcohol, it constitute'^ an intermediate sta^^^e in 
tlie oxidation of alcoliol into acetic acid. When 
potassium is ^(mtly heate<l witli aldeliyde, one 
atom of If is rejthiccd by one of K, t he resultin;^ 
comjiouml hein;jj aldeh><hue of potash, (dl./'OK. 
Various compounds of this kiinl may he formed, of 
whicli the most imiiortant is aldehydate of am- 
monia, or aldehv de-ammonia, ('.MjONll which is 
tihlained in traiisjiarent. shinin.ic civstals, and is ;i 
compound that has led <dieini>ls to tin* dis<‘ov(*ry of 
a Ia-i* 4 e numlx'r of very i*emarkal»le diu'iv alives. 

AldkHYDKS are a (dass ef or;;'anic eompoiinds 
mtiM’iuediate lM*twe(Mi priinaiy ah-ohols and acids. 
Each aldehyile is derived from tlH‘ corresjMnidin.i^ 
al<'ohol hy»t he alls! i'a<‘j ion of ( vvo at<»ms <it hydro- 
«;(‘n, and <‘ach ahh'hvah' is convaMled into its eon-e- 
sj>ondin;j' acid by th(‘ addition of one atom of 
oxyL’cn. 

'fmi aldeliydes of (’„I1,„(L eorre- 

Rpoiidin^’ to /t - 1, 1, , s, II, IJ. and lf», 

are at jn’csi'iit known, the simple-'t heiny foimie 
ai<h‘hv«le, (‘H,<L and (he hi: Iie^t hei»m palmitic 
aldehvde, (’,„lf JL 

AmoiiMst aldehyde- not connected witli the pre- 
cediii;i‘ ;.'roup m ly he mentinin’d varimi-. oreanie 
compoun Is 'vlii'-h liave ln'cn reeimtlv shown to 
heh»n;j. to t’fds (da--^ tlius, aernlein. ('.11,0, is 
a(‘rylii' ildeliydi' ; eaniphor, is <‘ampholie 

ald(divd(*; idt ter-almond oil, t -If.O, is h(*nzoic 
uldelivde; oil of <*uniiii, i-- <Mnnini<* aide 

hyde ; oil of einiiamon. i*' <diinamie alde- 

hyile. Most of these aldeliydr*^ are obtained 
(liretdly fiom plants, nnd (dtlier e\i-t in them ready 
formed, or are ^dveii otV as vola.tih' oils on distilla- 
tion with water, Owin.L!' to tln-ir "[ical tendency to 
oxidise info tlndr (•on-esjiondin.u* acids, the aide 
hvdes are povvi’rfni re<lueinL; MLn'iit.-, They r<*'l'ic»* 
tile silver m silver salts to ihe metairn* slate. On 
the other ha, ml, by tin* action of nascent hydro;:en 
upon the aldehydes, tie* eoi i^vpimdinp: aleohoE 
are regenerated, 'riius nidi nary alcohol may he 
obtained from orilinary aldidiule, 

Aerli.' AM. In.lr. Vlcoli.*! 

(V.ll^O i II, o.,iL(L 
With the acid sulphites of the alkali«*s the aide- 
hyd(‘s form s])aiin^ly soluble ervstaliiue coi- 
pounds. When treat e<l with caustic alkali, manv 
of the ahlehydes are c(»uvertc<l into the eorres]>omi 
iue alcohols, and the ]K)t.: -sium salt of the 
corresnondin;,^ acid. Tims lieii/oie ahhdiydt* v iehls 
hcu/.yl alcohol and benzoate of ]>ot.v h : 

2(VR«0 i Kilo - (VH,0 I KC Ti o.,. 

The aldeliyiles havi* a ;:r('a,( tmideney ‘o lorm 
polyimnic (’()m]>()iiuds. Thus ordinary nidi hy»h 
passes readily into two ])olvineri( mo ification.s 
(hoc ISOMLRISM ) : ( 1 ) I’ar-aldchvdc, a li<tuid whitdi 
Ixiils at 2r>.V K. ( 12E C. ) ; (2) .Nfct aldeliyde, a 
body which sublimes at 248'‘ F. (12(F *0.), ami is 
converted hack into ordinary ahUdiyde hy In atin^: 
tn 2:i!) ’ F. (115“ C. ) for a few hoiirs in a closed 
vessel. 


Alder {Ahnts), a genus of phuils of the 
natural order lletulaeea* (regarded hy many as a 
sub-order of Anientaccfe ; see also ihltcif). Tlie 
genus consists entirely of trees and shrubs, natives 
of tadd and tfanperate climates ; the fhnvers in 
terminal, imbricated catkins, which apjiear before 
the leav<*s ; the male and female, flowers in sejiarato 
catkins on the same ]dant ; fruit, a compressed 
nut without wings. The Common or Hlatk 
y\[>i)KR {A. ff/ f(f/Hos/() is a native of Tlritain, and 



of tl:.‘ nor(ht‘ni pan-; of A>ia and Amt'iiea. It has 
roundish, wedge-shaped ohtime leaves, lolicil at the 
margin ami serrateil. Tin* hark, cxecjit in very 
ymmg tre(‘s, i> iiearlv black. It succeeds best in 
moi-: soiK, and h(‘lj>s to se<aire .-v, ampy river-hanks 
a_..inst the cHeei:- of tlood-,. It attain^ a height of 
;>o (,) (»H feet. Tl- h'av e-, an* somew li.at glutinous. 
Tin* wooil is ot an oiange v ellnw « olonr, not very 
good for fuel, Imt alVoidiiig oia* of the h(‘st kimks 
of ehareoal for the iiiauufactme of gun])Owder, 
upon which aeeount it is often grown a.s eop)uce- 
wood. (ln‘at numbers of small alder trees 
used ill Se<)(laiid for making staves for heiring 
barrels. 'I'Ih* wood is also employed hy turners 
and joiners: hut it is parliciilarly v.'ihiahjc ou 
aeeount of its ]»roperiy of remainiii,g for a long 
time nn(h*r water witliont <lc(‘ay, ami is therefore 
Used for the piles of bridges, for punijis, sluices, 
]>i])es, cogs of mill-wheels, and similar ]>ur]io.ses. 
Tin* hark is ust«d for tanning ami for dyeing, also 
for staining lislii'inieirs nets. ,Ii produces a v I’llovv 
or re<! colour, or with copper, s, a hlaek <‘olour. 
The leaves a.ml female catkins are emjilovi'd in the 
.-ame way I'V the tanners and dyers (tf some 
^•ountrios. The hark ishittf’rand :istringcnt. and 
has been used for gargles, and also administered 
V’ Uh success in agiu'. Dn' seeds are a. lavoiirite 
t<M.d of greenfineh(‘s. In hoggv groumC the alder is 
ofieii almost the «»7dy kind of tree, and in maiiv jiart.s 
oflho Highlands, groups of alders arc sc.attciyd 
. ver the lower and moister ]»arts of the mountain- 
slopes. There are several handsome varieties of 
the eonnnon alder em]dove<l in ornamenta,i plant- 
ing, tin' most dis(im*t h(‘ing the (Idi.dl.V Ai.DKU, 
the loaves of vv hieh are bright gohh'ii vellovv ; aiul 
the (’LT-LLAVKH Ali>K 1L with narrovv, <le(‘ply in- 
cised leaves, and a nmeh more grae«*ful habit tlmn 
the commoii form. The <*oniim)n alder ceases (Ui 
;lie Svve<lish shore on tlie I(>w<‘r part of the (Julf 
i»f Hothnia. 'riie (»itvv or Wiirri: Alpkh (ri. 
hiraua)^ a native of many parts ol i-ontinental 
Fau’ope, cs])ecially of the Alps, and also of ^ North 
America and of Kainehat ka, but not <>f J>ritaiii, 
iliflers from the common alder in having acute 
leave.', downy beneath, ami not glntimms. It 
attains a rather greater height, hut in very cold 
cliniatow ami uiifavourahle situations n| pears as 
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a shnil). The Avood is Avliite, line 
ooiiipact, l»ut readily rets under water. The Iwirk 
is used in dyeiiiy^. --^l. ronlifolia is a lar^e and 
handsome tree, A\ith cordate aenminate leaves, a 
native of tlie south of Italy, hut fouml to he quite 
harily in Kn;.:laud. Some of the American spech's 
are mere shruhs. Several species are natives of 
the Himalayas. The IlKUKV-jnoAUiNrr Aldkk, or 
Bkkakin<j ' lU'CK TiroKN, is a totally din'erenb 
plant (s(‘e Jh;(*K ), 

Alderman* a title derived from the An;j:lo- 
Saxon cahlurnmn, comjuuinded of ralt/or (‘older') 
and //Hfn. \Ndiether any <leliiiite and invariahle 
furndions wert* cornected with the aucieiil rank of 
fnUhtnii((n does not seem to he veiA clearly ascer- 
tained. The term was ^i’enerally a])]»lied to persons 
of liiL;h and hereditary distinction, such as princes, 
earls, ami L,^ov(‘rnors. Its sj)ecial si^iiili(‘ation in lh«' 
titles ‘Alderman of all I'inelaiid ’ i Aldtrnitnnuis 
totiNS ) and ‘ Kind's Alderman ’ {AlJrnnan- 

uus Ilrqift) is not <listinctly imlicated. There 
were also aldeinien of countit's, huinlr<‘ds, cities, 
horou.nlis, and earth's. In modern times, aldermen 
arc oilicers invested with c(‘vtain powers in the 
inuni(‘ipal <'nr])oral ions of Kn_L;land, Wales, and 
Ireland, either as civil mai^Lt rates, or as assessors 
of the chief magistrate's in cities and towns cor- 
norate. 'The conespondin;,'' title in Scotland i'- 
nailie. The London (.’onrt of Aldi'inion consists of 
tAventy-six aldermen, includin;;' the Loul Mayor, 
and constitut(*s the hench <»f ma;^istrates for the 
city, liaving besides c«‘rtain judicial and linancial 
powers. 

Aldcriloy (!’«• J/ovV/z/y, Lat, AV/Z/ozo), a 
British island in 1 u' Ln^^li"]! t 'ha nnel, .V) miles S. 
by E. of Portland Ihll, lo N.b]. <»f (oiernscs, .‘il 

of JerM'V. and 10 , of t’ape la n<\uin‘. 'Phe 

Kacc of Alderney, or strait that se]>arates it 
from the coast of \(H'mandy, is \'er\ dan^z-rons 
in stormy weatliei. The len,eth of the island is 
4^ miles; its extreme breadth, 1 .1 mile; and its 
area is 10(1*2 acix's, 3 szp m. The hijuhest point 

‘2lSl feet aboAO sea-level. 'Po tin* S. the coast 
is bold ami lofty ; to the N. it dc^cemls, formiui^ 
Tiumennis small bays, one of whi<‘h lias b(‘(*n 
formed into a lims thouLiii nncomplcti'd, harbour, 
with a .Lfraiiite ’•r(»akwater, at a c<»st, inclndin;^ 
strong fortifications, of more tli.an 1*1 , *2 AO, (too. 'Phe 
Caskets are a small cluster of dani;erous rocks, (IJ 
miles to the? on which are I luce; I i,<.rht houses. 

The soil in tlic centre of tin* isl.'iml is highly ]H’o* 
ductivf?; ami the AMei nev ealllc (, sce. Cattj i:), a 
small hut handsome breed, liavi*. always bemi eele- 
biated. The climate is mild and healthy, ajnl goo«l 
water ahzninds. Education to some (*\fent is uni- 
versal. Tlie po]inlation Avas ori.iiimilly I'rench, hut 
half the inhaldtauts now spcalv En^Ii-li, ano’ all 
nnderstaml it. Protestantism has i>revailcd In-re 
since tlie Keformation. AIderiic\ i-. a dcpendem \ 
of Cuernsey, and subject to the British cioami. 
The civil tiowcr is \csicd in a jmLa» aimointed l»y 
the crown, and six juvnis chosen l»y th'' [uMiple. 
These, Avith twelve po])ular rcpre>c itatives or 
douzeniers ( wlm do rmt vot<‘h (Mmstilnte tlie Joe... 
le'iiislature. The ‘toAMi’of St Anne is situated in 
a pictnn'sfpic valley m*ar tlu* < atre of ihe isljind. 
It lias an Allnut memorial in the sli'qie of a (.iothie 
arch, and a cruciform zdmrcli [ IhAO) In tin* Kavlv 
English stvle, Avith a lower IdJ *Vct Inch. Pop. f 
islajid ( 1841 ) 1088 ; ( HPl ) tOoJ ; ( b'sSi ) ‘20is. Se.* 
Channel Island- 

Aldorsliot a perm..m'ri( cam} •! exer 

cise on the confine^ ol TP.mpshirc s.ni' v, and 
Berkshire, miles S\V. A l.znidon, and bS.t S. <«f 
Mindsoi. It was estaddislied in ISAA a,fl«T the 
Crimean Avar, to ]n’ovi<le for practical instniction 
i(i tacts's, outpost duties, and other exercises re- 


quiring a Avide tract of country and large bodies of 
troops — such as lirigades and divisions — for Avhich 
no ojiportuiiity hail ])reviously been given to the 
British army, except .at the temporary camp at 
Choldiam in 1H.’)8. Aliout three sipuire miles of 
moorland, ealled Aldershot lleatli, Avas jiurchased 
by government, deemed suitable as heiug distant 
from any thickly inh.ahitcil district, Avith three 
or four rail w.ay stations commuuic.ating Avith Lon- 
don, Soutliamplon, Portsmouth, Ke.adiug, and 
(Juildford, and from its situation on the Bagshot 
S;inds liki'ly to lie, as it lias ]>roved, extremely 
healthy. Here the wooden lints, each furnishing 
living .and sh'eping room for tweiit v-live men, 

I Avhich Innl lu'eii used l.alti'rly in the Primea, and 
' others of the same pattern, were erected. 'Pheso 
.•ire being snjierseded gradually hy hriek huts and 
h.irracks, the finest in the country, the eost of the 
caiiiji h.aving been upAvar^ls of .Cl,*2r>0,000 during 
the first livi? yeais. d’hf' Basingstoke PaTial, ruii- 
iiiiig din'ctly across the Ile.-ith, has occasioned a 
division into Xoith Caiiqi ;iml South Cam]), each 
of which is ca]>;ilile of consiih'iahle extcii.sioii. 
Die huts and a. l;irg(‘ brick ho^jiital for ‘JAiO sick 
>t.aud on Ji high levi'l |)Iateau ; .•iiid below tliem, to 
the seiith, are tlu* .so-c;illcii ]>erm:inent barracks, 
acz'ommodatirig tliroe liattalions of infantry, three 
regiments (d‘ cavalry, and three liattmies of artil- 
leiy. Around the cam]» are ni.tiiy square miles of 
plain, healli, scrub, morass, valley, .'ind hill, .'ilso 
the property of go\ ernnieiit, and ;iv;»il;ibli‘ for 
manoaivres. 'Pln'ie aie iisiiallv from ll»,(^()0 to 
lA.bOO troo]>s of all arms at tin* cam]», sevi'ral 
militia, hallalions nmh'r c.anvji.N dining tin* summer, 
and nniny volunteers who s|>eiid fonrieen d.iys at a 
time in lent.-^. 'Phe I roo|>s ;ire under t he comiiiaml 
of a lieutenant gener.il, a,nd ;ire divided into three 
infantry and one cavalry brigade, eai*h under a 
m;i jor-geiieral. 1’he artillery .‘in* also iimler a 
niajor-geiieial, and the engim‘(*rs under -a cidonel 
on the stall'. 'Plien* are large bodies of flu* Com- 
mis-^ariat, Transport, ( Iribiaiici* Sion*, and Mi'dical 
Stall' (’or]»s, and flu* camp is I In* cenin* of instruc- 
tion for Bcjirer ( 'om\>anics { (j. v. 1, a.rniy-signalling, 
tield-liring, lield-i'ookcry , and military gymnastics, 
forvvbicli a, large gymmisiMm is |irovid(*d. d'liero 
is ;il.M) a .M'liool of insl ni(*f iiui for otlicers of 
yeoiminry c;tv;ilry, a lim* military binary, c;ill(*d 
after the Prince Poiisort, and clmrches tor every 
denomination. 'Proops of tin* regiilai ;iNiiy are 
generally quartered at Aldershot for the two yeara 
]»reccdiug their embarkation for India. A consider- 
able town has si)ruiig u]) near the cam]), Avith a 
civil population of (l8Sl) 1*2,870, ;is against 875 in 
Aldershot parish in 1851. 

Sin.-ill similar camps exist ;it llie Pnrragh of 
Kiblare in Ircl.-ind, ;md ."it Shoinclill’e near Dover; 
bill lijat at Aldershot at iJa^ .'<;une tiim* the 
largest and mo>t complete garri'^on in the Pniled 
Kingdom, and ll’c hi*adquartei s of piaetii*al inili- 
i;ny ’.voik in tlu* lield. 

ildlicliiK ^ ; oin ahnul (JIO, was educated at 

Mrbiicshniy .am ' .iiiterlmry, and lu'came abbot of 
.M. iMe'^iairy .•ihoiii (P/.S, Bisho]) of Sherhorin* in 705. 
H(* died in ;\ shilled architect, he Iniilt the 

lilt I- church sull standing at Bradford in W'ilt- 
•'dr ; a gt'c.it, scholar, he Avrote Latin IreatistJH, 
lett« , a.ml vci.ms, hcsidi's Englisli poems that 
havz- j»oii'-hed. lli'^ ext.mt works are inihlishod in 
Drtiile /'(fLv’.v A'cc/i.v. 1//Z//. (().\t'*rd, 1844). 

AldiiH^ £difloiis* the n;ime given to thcAVork.s 
th.at issued (1400- 15! 17) from (Ic* press of A Ido 
M.anu/io and his family in V'eiiice. ib*commended 
ov thei» intrinsic value, as Avell as by their hand- 
.->ome exterior, they have lieen highly ]>rized h}’’ ihe 
le.arned and hy hook-collectors. Many of tlieui are 
the first editions {tv/it/ones prninpes) (A Dreek and 
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Roijian clasisios ; others coiitaiii correotetl texts of 
inoheni classic writers, as of l\4rarcli, Dante, 
or Boccaccio, carefully collated with the MSS. 
All of them are (listiii;»iiisliO(l for the romarkahle 
correctness of the. typo^rajihy ; tlic (iriek w orks, 
how’iwer, hein;»- in this resj)ect somewhat inferior 
to the Latin aiul Italian. Tlu* editions ])uhlished 
hy Aldo ]\laiin/io ( MoO -lolo), the fatlier, form an 
ej)och in tlie annals of printing-, as they <*ontrihuted 
in no ordinary measure to the j>erfeetin^^ of tyjjes. 
N(» one had ever before used such beautiful (Jn^ck 
types, ()f which he »*()t nine <liirerent kinds made, 
and (»f Latin as many as fourteen. It is to him, or 
ratinn- to the eiii^ravcr, Fiancesco of Bolo^oia, that 
we owe the ty])es called by the Italians Curst ri, 
and known to ns as Italics, which In? used for 
the lirst time in the. 8vo (‘dition of ancient 
ami modmn classless, eomnnmein^^ with \'ir; 4 il 
( loOl ). Mannzio’s impi-essions on parchment an* 
exceed inj^lv beautiful ; he wa.s the lirst printer wjio 
introdnec'd tin* custom of taking some imj>re.ssions 
on finer or stion^^er jiaper tlian tin; rest of tin* 
edition the lirst example of tins bein,i^^ allorded in 
the Ay>/.v/oA/' (intu-u (I-IIM)). J' rom l.'il.'i to l.Vki tbe 
hnsiiK'SN was carried on by his fatln*r- and brothers- 
in law, Androa Toiic.sano of A^ola, and his two 
sons the tbree ‘ Asolaiii.’ l*aolo Mamizio ( lopi - 
71), Aldo's son, j>ossessed an entbnsiasm for Latin 
classics e<jnal to that of bis fatln*r fortJna'k; and 
he was succeeded by bis son, tin* yonn;j^<‘i Aldo 
( l.MT h7 ). Tin* printin;H‘ e.-tabli^bment founded by 
Aldo continued in a<‘tive opeiation for lOO years, 
nnd «lnrin;;- this time p)inte<l !ll)S ditl'* rent works. 
'Tbe dist in^^uishiuL'' maik is an anebor, enlwim‘d by 
a dolphin, with tlie motto eitbei- »>! huh 

or of ,'^iuhtrit if <t/stf. 'I’lie demand which ;ir<ise 
for editions from tliis oflice, and esp'-cially for tbe 
eai'liei' om‘s, induced tin* priineis of J.,yons junl 
Floieiice, alioiit lotri, to lM‘L;in tin* sy>.tcm ol issuiii” 
connterh'it Aldines, 4'he Aldo mania ba,- consider- 
ably diminished in ater linn's, Ainon^ the ^Vldine 
woik-i wbicb lia'c no^\ l»(‘conn‘ ver\ rart', may be 
nienlione 1 the Ihu’i' lUnhr Mutin' \ '{riflitis of I 11)7, 
tlu* ]'ir<fil ot loOl, .and tbe J Uu'tnrr't C ru ri ; not to 
mention all tin* editions, dated and nndatt‘d, f»'om 
1 ll)n to I IhT, which are now extieniely rare. Se<* 
Hejionanl s Auttuh s dc / [ iti/wi itu I’ii' dr.v ^[/(h s 
(IS.'U), ainl l)i«lot s A/</(' Munat'i ( l.S7d). 

AldiH'tl ^also |-];i Idled or Aired » w as sn<-c("-sivel \ , 
•Inrin;,^ the 1 Itb e<‘ntmy. abbot of 'ra> i>tock, l>isln>]» 
of W'ort t'ster, and Arclibisbop of \'ork. After bis 
]U((motion to the s('(* of Worcester in lOIti, In*, 
undertook scNeral ditdomalic mis-ioiis to tbe 
L()ntinent; a journey which In* ma*h* to .h*nisan*m 
in 10.7S wa- a iemarka.ble oin* for tin* times. He 
took an active share in the politics of his time. It 
has bei'u alle;,(ed, on doubtful authority, that In^ 
Clowned Harold in lOtiti ; he c(*rtainly crowned 
William the Foiniueror, and iiroved a faithful 
servant to tin* Norman kin;^'. He was activt* ami 
<*onraj^('on.s, but ambitious, greedy, and si*lf-sei*k- 
inj:. His appointment to the archbishopric of 
Vork in JOtK) was continued by the ]»ope oidy oi 
^‘ondition that he* resi^?n*d his former jiost. Aldri'O 
died at Vork, Sejitemher 11, lodl). ►'ice vids. ii. l«' 
iv, of I’reeman’s SitruKdt Co/ui' sf. 

Aldrtoli, Hkxhv, horn at We.stminstcr in loi7, 
pas.se<I in Idtbi from Wi‘stminster S_aooI loChrist- 
eburch, Oxford, of which he became a c.-uion in 
11)82, a.nd ilean in KiSJ). 11(3 d(3siein*d tin l\a k 
V ater and, wu'ot(3 the well-know n c.itch, 

‘Hark, tin*, bonny Christ(3hnrch Bells;’ I d he is 
less remembered as archit(3et or eom]»o er, or ev« n 
an inveterate smoker, than as the auilior o^ ’ b * 
Artis f. Off ini: Compemliinn (lOV)l), of wdiieh a new' 
t^'litioii appi'ared in 1802, He died 14th l>ect*mb('r 
1710. 


AldriHl, Ttfomas Bailky, an American poet 
and novelist, was horn at Portsmouth, Niwv Hamp- 
shire, U.S., November 11, I8;i0. While cii;;a.L,md 
in a New* York count in^-lionse, he he;;an to con- 
tribute v(*r.se to th(3 ncw'.spa])(*rs, and .soon after 
tin; publica.tion of TIu' Brils (iSoo), adopt(!<l 
journalism as a ])i’ofession. He c.ontribiited in 
jirose and verse to soim^ of the ])rincipal ma;;’azineH, 
and becauH* eilitiu* of the Atluntir Muttlhltf in J.SSl. 
Amon;^ bis novels are Jkiis//\s MrrLlurr (l.S.‘)7); 
Sturif uf n Bud But/; Murjun/ J)utn ; Bnulrnrr. 
]*(d/ri jf; (Jtirrtt uf SltrUi : Stilhruh r Tnujrdtj. 
in 1<S7I he publislu'd a selection of his jujenis 
under the title Chdh uf iiidih (oa/ uHirr Buruts, and 
in 18S1 his j)opular A'AW'l'/ Li/rirs und XII 
Suuttrls. Throu; 4 :h hi>. ]»ro.s(‘, Ablrich has taken a 
hi^h ]ilac(? lor d(‘sci i]>ti\ c powi'r and .uift of humour ; 
his v«‘r.s(^ includes .smiie of the daintmst work yet 
]»rodue(*d in Ameiica. 

AldrilllU^e^ I if a. lU'.ero 1rn^c*dian, born about 
iSOo in Sem'^^ambia, in JS2r> came to tIla‘';iow from 
X(3W York to studv for a mis^ionaiy caieer ; but 
next year, forsakiiiLi tin* ]ml])it for the sta^jc, made 
bis debut a'' ‘ ( )tbcllo * in a small Loudon tbeatre. 
He ]dayed in the |»ro\ inct's t ill 1S.V2; then on the 
(’ontim*nt won a lii^ih rejuitation, which London 
r(‘fused to indorsi* (I.S.‘)7); and linally di(*d at 
liodz in Polaml, 7th Anyoist lS(i7. 

AldrovaiidU I'mssI-S, one of tin* most dis- 
tin.tiuislied natu)’alist< of ihi* Ibtli ceutujy, was 
born at Loloiiiia in l.“)‘J2. He wa.'^ educated }>artly 
in hi native cilv,and |failly at Tailua. In loot) 
he was imjuisoned .is ;i. hei(*lic at Koine : and after 
bis lilH ijiiion w rote ;i 1 realise on ancient statuary. 
Havine taken bis dey»r(*e in medicim* at tb(* univiu'- 
sity t*f Kolo’^na in l.V>.*b he o<cnpied succr.vsivel.V 
tie ('hairs of Kot.tuy ami Natural History lle're, 
and practis(*d nu'dicim* .’or souie time. He estab- 
lisbe<l tin* Kolaiiical (iaideii at Knio^iua in loii7, 
and was for nniny yeais en,Lia.iied in formin;;- a 
mn‘'(*um of n;ttui;il bi-ioi\. All his studi(*s and 
collections v\( H* nneh* su]*s('rv ieiil to his work on 
Natur.il Histoi \ , tin* liist volume of w hicli on Bird^jS 

app«'aied in lohP. Six volumes appeared durinj.^ 
Aldrov andi life ; otln'i -('Ven wen* ]>ubli.sbed from 
his manus<*ripts after bis death, which took ])lacc 
in Kite*. His work on Ilotanv was also nf ^n'at 
imjMMtance, and he was tin* hist to collect a real 
herl»arium, as tlie word is now umh.*rstood. 

All* would s('(*m to have* lM‘i*n tin* current name 
in Knifland for mall li«inoi in ,uem‘ial before the 
introduction of ' tin* vvicK(*d vv«;ed called hops' from 
the Netherlands, abuut tin* vc.ir I.')*.*!. The. two 
names, ulr and her, an* both Teutonic, and seem 
(ui^^iiuilly t*> h;iv(' been syuonv mens. .Vccordiui!: 
to tin* Alri.stnul a didactic Scandinavian poem of 
tin* lOth c«'ntnry, it is <*alh*d ‘ale' amnn^ men, 
and amoiiL; the l!o« 1 s. ‘Ix'cr. ' '^I’ln* word ale is 

si.'ii the name for nnilt litjnor in the Scandin- 
.aviaii ton.L;ues t Swedish, Daiii-h, and Icelanuic, ul). 
riie ho|tp('d li(|Uor came to hi.* call(*d urrr. and 
n- w this is the u(*iu‘ric name in the tr.ide for 
r.il malt liquors. Tin* |)o]»ular ap]»licati.>ii of the 
two \vords varies in dillei(*nt localities. In tlu! 
(*asl ern (‘ouutie.-- of laicland, and over tin* j;ri*ater 
]M>rtm!i of the country, idr means stronc, and hn'>\ 
small malt li(|uor : while in the west country, 
beer is tin* .stroll^ li<juor, and ale the small. As 
now Used, o/< is distin^nislnMl fiom /ar/' chielly by 
• s stionc'lh and the. (|uantity of suear remaiiiino 
u I id (*(30111 posed. St roll o ale is made from the host 
])ale malt; and (be t(*rinentation is allowed to 
]»roeeed slowly, and tin* fcme*at to be .xbansted 
and sepjirai(*d. This, toc«*tln*r with tbe harm* (pian- 
tity of su^uir still left undeconipo-iod, enabh^s the 
Inpior to k(?ei) \ouix w itliout reipiirino a Iar<.te amount 
of Imps. The Scotch ales arc dlstiiif^uished for the 
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sinjillnet?s of the (jiiaritity of hoj)s they contain, aiul 
for their vinous llavour. They are feriueuted at an 
unusually h>w teni|>evature. The ales of Ediiihur^h, 
Wrexham, ami Alloa have a hi^di re|mtation. 
Ihirton ale is the si r<)ii.e:est made, eontaining as 
niueh as S ])er eeiil. of alcohol ; while the host 
brown stout has about h iier cent., and tahle-heer 
only 1 or ‘J per c(*nt. Imlia pale ale diflers ohitdly 
in haviii^^ a lar^^mr quantity of ho])s (see Hkkk 
ami Fekmen TATloN ). Eor the history of ale in 
our literature, see aii interesting book by .John 
Bickenlyke, The CKrifusitics of Ale and Beer (1S8G1. 
Aleosaiidri. See Alexandui. 

Aleiliail« ^Tateo, a faimms Spanish muelist, 
was born about the middle of the Kith century, at 
Seville, and died in Mexico in Kilt), ilewas author 
of a metrical life of St Antony <»f raduafUUH), and 
an (h'tofjntfiii CustelUma ( lOOS) ; but his Ljreat work 
is (rHZtnan de Alftmrhe, a novel with a rascail for 
the hero, which, iirst publislu'd in AFadrid in lolM), in 
half-a-do/eii years had run through tvv (‘iilv -six edi- 
tions, eonsistin^j: of not less than o0,000 copies. As 
rei^ards both delimaition of manners au<l purity of 
style, this mastcrlv creation ranks next to that 
most celebrated ot all the Spanish ‘ ’ 

novels, ^leudoza’s Jjtznrillo tie Tornie,s. 

Al<‘lllcllllli« the name of a eonfedtuacy of several 
(rernian tribes vvhicdi be.ijau to appear in tlu'eounlrv 
between thed\rain and the I >anube about the bei;in 
riinjjr of the .*>(! (‘entury. ( \aracalla ( in 21 1 A. I>. ) and 
Alexander Severus fon^^bl a;.iain.st them unsuccess- 
fully ; but ISFaximinus at leii^qh drove them beyoml 
the lihirie. After his death they a<^ain invaded 
Gaul, but were defeated and jiursued into Germany. 
After 28*2, bein^^ presNed upon from the north-east 
by the liui-; 4 ’undiaiis, they to<»k up permanent settle- 
ments within the Jbmia'u boundary from Mainz to 
Lake Gonstanee. .lulian repelle<l (uie of their 
reiHjated incursions into Gaul in HoT. After the 
ntli century, the c(m!e<lerated nati<m is spoken of 
as Alemanni and SiiaA’i or Suevi. Fn the <*ourse 
of the 4th century, they had cros:?e<l the Bhine, 
end extended as far west as the \'os; 4 «‘s, and south 
to the Al|>s. At liui^Uh ('b»vis bioke their ])ower in 
49ti, makin;^ them subject to tin* Krankish <lomin- 
ion ; ami the soutbcuii oart of their teriitorv was 
formed into a jlm !»y called Alemannia. The name, 
of Swabia (‘ame t.i l»e ai»jilied to tb<; part of the 
duchy lyiiie east of the Khine. l*b-om tin; Ale 
inaiini the French have, ^iveii the name of AUc- 
■uKaoLs ami Allemnijoe to (b*rmans and Germany 
in ^^cm ral, tlnm^di ^tbe. jn’oper desciuidaiits f)f the 
Alemanni are the inhabitants <)f tin* nort!* of 
Switzerland, of Al.sace, and part of Swabia. 

Alembert. Set* irALEMUEUT. 

Aleillbie (Arabic al-onhl^f, ‘the stilF) is a form 
of still intnxluced into chemistry by tin* aichemisfs, 
«and used by the more ancient exiM'rinn'uters in 
mampulative chemistry for the dist ilja.f ion and sub 
limation of subslaricos such as alcohol, or formic 
acid, obtained by hcatin^^ a decoction of red ants in 
water. The alembu* has now been entirely super- 
seded by the retort ami receiver, or I ./ the tlad' 
attaclnnl to a Liebi;^ ^ c ondenser. Si-e Ketort. 

AleillteJOf a juoviiice in the south of FN)rtu;jral, 
with an area of DJkSl sq. m. Ft Is tin* lar^u.*st but 
most, sparsely peopbnl i)f the Fortuyuiese jn'ovinces, 
lies N. of Alc'arve, and .-tietciics from the Allarid * 
to the Spanish front it r. It ]■ 'ra,vcised b, a niiin 
b(*r of mountain-chains, .oid is wnitered by the 
Tajjjiis, Guadiana, and samlo or Sc.do. l\i the 
south and west, tin* c'imate l‘^ hot and civ: tin; 
plains are covered v nh l.rc'wn heatli, iuoken at. j 
inteiwals by marshy v>sstc.^, while the vef^etatior | 
is extremedy scanty. F^ the cast, t>n the con- 
trail, the yalleys are futile, and the mountains 


adorned with forests. The productions include 
wdieat, barley, rice, maize, wdne, and fniits. 
Swine, goats, and sheep are r(*ar(*d ; mining, wdiich 
might be juolitably carried on, is neglected. The 
chief towuis are Fvora (the capital), liilvas, and 
I'ortalcgre. Fop. ( ISSI ) 3()7,1C9. 

All'H'voil, chief tow n of the Norman ilepartment 
of Oriie, on the Sarthe, tiS miles SShk of Caen. The 
cathe«lral of Xotre Dame ( lArv.'Llt)!? ) is a Gothic 
edifice, with good stained glass and the remains of 
the tomhs of the Alencon family, wdiieh were al- 
most completely destroyed at the Revolution. The 
iidiahitants juoduce excelleiil waxdleii and linen 
stutls, (‘inbroidered fabrics, straw-bats, lace- work, 
artilicial Mowers, hosiery, *)v:c. 'Fhe manufacture of 
the famous .Meiicon point -lace {point (T A/en(^on) 
employs barely a teiitli ])art of the 20,000 bauds 
that once engaged in it (see l.A('E). The cutting of 
the su-called Alencon diamonds ((piartz-crystals), 
found in the vicinity id the town, is an imlnstry 
which li.'is also great ly (b'clineil. I’op. (18SI) 15,939. 

The old Dukes of Alencon wmi* a brancli of 
the royal family of Abilois, biurig descended from 
(’harles of \’alois, who peii>hed at the battle of 
(’reev in 1,340. llis gramlsoii, John I., fell at Agin- 
court in 1415. Item'*, sou of dolin IF., was con- 
fined by liouis XI. for tliree months in an iron 
cage at Gbiuon. Rene’s son, who liiid marriixl the 
sister of Francis I., eommuuded tlu* left wing at 
the liattle of l*avia. W ith liim exjured the old 
FFoiise of Alem;on. 'The duchy was then given to 
the Duke of Anjou, brother of King Charles FX. 
I.ouis Xl\b conferred it njion his gramlsoH the 
Due de Berri, and Louis XVF. on his lu-olher the 
Gomte de Ib’ovi'iice. .More, recently the title lias 
been borne by ibe son of tin; Due de Nemours, who 
was .son of Louis- Fhilippe. 

Ah‘ |IIM> ( Ftaliaiiised form »f a town in 

tlie north of Syria, capital of a 'rurkish ])rovin{‘C 
between the Grontes and the. Fuphrali's, in a fruit- 
ful vallev wateieil by tlie Kuweik. It stands in a 
large hollow', surroiimled by rocky hills of lime- 
stone, and beyond is men* desert. Tin; fruitful 
gardens, celebrated for their excellent plantations 
of ]>istacbios, are the Mile contra'^t to the desolation 
which environs the city, whose immbci less cupola.s 
and minarets, clean, well-paved streets, and stately 
houses, make it even yet ojic of tlie most heautiful 
ill the I'kist. I'ormcily it wa^- a inincipal eiii- 
]M>rinm of trade betwemi Fnrope and Asia, ami 
was the centre of many of tin; chief trade routes ; 
e>.pecia]ly before tin; di.->eovcry of tin* sea route to 
India. It supjdied a. greet pail of the East with 
fabrics of silk, cotton, and wool, arnl gold and silver 
stutls; but in lS22 .in cnGbqnakc sw.illowcd up 
two thirds of tin* inhabit m n : s, and transformed the 
citadel into a ln*.‘ip of ruins. 'I’lu* jda/uu* of 1827, 
the ch’ lera of 1S32, and the ojq»re.»ion of the Egyi>- 
tiaii government, all hut eomideleil its destruction. 
Ft has only pal tiallv reenvereo froiii its misfortunes, 
still the pMiieiji.'il (*mporiiim of the inland 
c.iifimerc of \ . rn Sv lia. Fts ]»ort i.-. .Vlexan- 

li.cUa or Skaiiui n*,. Aleppo has a large trade in 

<‘o’ t . .ind silk go- >(!,-. skins, tobacco, wine, and 
oil; and manufactures miicb-admiied cloth (of sillc, 
eottou, wool ; llnwi*r»*d and stripeil ), cai*j)(;ts, cloaks, 
.irnl • ‘ ;tp. English goods are largely imported, and 
tiie » \ ports .an; ronsidi*ralde. 4’h<; trade is mainly 
in tin iiands of the native Christians (Greeks and 
Armeni.Lns }, who may miiuber 20,0(K>, and liave 
superseded the Enropiain liouses tli.it used tx> Tie 
established here. The .Jews, .5000 in number, are 
a very important and wealtliy « onimnni<v, occur 
])>irig .1 sjioci.al quart(*r of the tity. The Moham- 
medans here are less bigoted than in some other 
v lties .*f Syria ; but religious riots sometimee occur 
-notably in 1850 and 1802. The cliinato is tlry 
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and not unhealthy ; hut residents are subject to a 
y)ainful disorder calle<l Aleppo boils, ^vhich most 
usually break out in the faces of children, last for 
a year or tikh-c, and disli^ure the countenance 
badly. The ]>op., usually stated at 70,(M)0, was 
estimated in at 12.), (KK). Aleppo is a telcf^raph 
station in connection with Damascus and with 
Diarbekir, on the lndo-Euroj)ean line. 

Alf'Sllki (formerly I)nlcpr(n\sk)^ a Russian town 
in the ^^overnnient of 'r.-uirida, on the Dnieper, 
noted for its melon culture and its iishcries. Pop. 
S915. 

Alosisi^ a town in the east of ancient Daul, the 
sie^'t* and itaijture of which formed one of Ca sar's 
j^reatest exploits. Wrcin^^dorix, after s<‘veral de- 
feats, had shut himself up with 80,0()() (lauls in 
Alesia, wliicli was situat d on a lofty hill, (^-esar, 
with his army of (](),()(H) men, com]»letely surrounded 
the pla(‘e ; ami in spite of the desperatt! (‘Hbrts of 
the 1n‘si(*<^^ed, the town was obli^^ed to surrender. 
Alesia, was destroy«‘(l by the Normans in s<>4. Near 
the site stands tin*, modern villaj^m of Alise-Sainte- 
K(‘ine, in Dote d'Or, \V. of Dijon, (hi the hill 
Najadeoti 111. erecte<l in 1S04 a colossal statue of 
\'cicirmctorix. 

.llosillS, Ai.KX.VNDKU, a noted divine ami 
Ihiformer, whos(^ name was ori^dnally A lane, was 
born in Hdinburi 4 ;h (Hi 2.‘ld April lohO. Ifestudieil 
at St Andrews, and became, canon of the colkyiate 
church there. Won over t<» tin; side of the Re- 
formers, he was oblined to flee, to the (^mtinent, 
si?»d in his absence he was tried and comhmined. 
lie evenltially settled «h?wn at Wittenber;^, si*;;ne<l 
the, Amtsbur^^ Dmib'ssion, and ^^‘lined the friend- 
ship of Medanehthon. In I. ‘>.‘{.3 Ale.sius came 
over to Eimlaml, was well recei\ed by ( ’ranine r 
and (h-omwedl, and h'ctured fora time on theolo;/y 
at ( ’aml>ri<l>,m ; but tlie ]>er .ee ilin^t statute, the 
‘Si\' Arti<d<*s,’ compelhsl him to return to <Jer- 
many. lie was sueee,s,-.ively appointed to a theo 
lo-ica,l idiaii- in tlu^ universities of Frankfort -<m- 
tlicthier -.rid lie.ji/ii,^ ; and hail an .active ami 
iulluential shao* in so\(M*al (‘jusode.-^ of the lb-forma- 
tion in I Jenna, n s'. He died at Reiji/)^’, I7th Mareli 
! lo(i.3. Il(* wroU; some, tldrlv exej^elical and pohmii- 
eal works, 

Alessandria^ principal fortress and town 
of the provime of llio same name in the north of 
Itals', is sill' led in a mar>hy country near the 
conflrenei’ ot the Rormida a,nd 'ranaro, .'>s miles 
F,S1'. <»f Tui.n. It was huilt in 1 IbS hy the in- 
habitants of ( 'remona, Milan, and Flaceutia, as a 
i bulwark a;^:u'ist, the Emperor Frederick 1., an I 
j w'as afteiwva itK calhal Alessandria in li<»m>ur of 
1‘ope Alexa.it-ici ill. Ft was taken ami jdumlered 
111 1.32*2 by Duke Sfor/a ; besieged by the Frencli 
in 1(1.37 : and a^^ain taken by Prince Eugene, in 
1707. In 1S(K), Roiiaparle here concluded an 
urmistice. It w.as the principal stronirhold of the 
I l*ie<lmont«^sc <lnrin^ the insurrection of ISIS t). 

I The citadel is still om; <»f l,hc* strori”«*st fortres,s<*s 
I ill ll;i.ly, of enoj^moiis size, lar; 4 ;er than many .i 
t^ow'ii ; and in w'ar the whole surroumlin^ country 
ean he imimlated by means of tin* sluiecs of the 
Taiiaro The city contains, ex- iii.sive ot ihe i; n*- 
lison, (ISSl) :10,7()1 inhahitant-s who cany on a 
tnide in linens, wmollens, silk fahrics, slockin.js, 
ami wax-candles. The richly dt'cnrci-ed cath(*drai 
was rclmilt in FS'iJk lNv<)\n*cat fairs are held 
h'-re annually. The city is the moetin.it }■• ini ot 
sevonil railw'ay lines. — The province has an .'oe.a 
of 19S0 Hij. m., and a i»op. of (ISSl) 7‘29,M0. it 
is a fertile jdain on the east, and the we^t is hillv, 
with rich woodinj^. 

Alctsrll, till' largest glacier (I2i miles long) in 
Fiirope, sweeps round the southern side of the 
diiugfrau. Following tlic valley in a majestic 


curve, it is distinguished by the title Great Aletsch 
from its two tributary glaciers, the Upper and 
Mhldle Aletscli, Avliich brancli oO* to the north- 
w'est. At its eastern cxtrcmily lies a deep-blue 
mountain lake, the .M(u*j<‘len-See (7711 feet), into 
W'liich huge- blocks of detached ice frequently fall. 
To the NW. lies the Aletschhoru (l.*k77‘l feet), the 
.second highest |»eak in the Reniese Alps, wdiich 
was lirst .-iscemlcd by Mr Tuckett in 18;30. 

Al^^llfiail Islands, sometimes ca.llcd the 
(/atliarine Arcbi])elag() in honour of Catharine II. 
of Ru.ssia, is the miim^ nf a chain (-..pyrigi.t isss in 
of about 1.30 islands, in several i.y j. n. Lipiiuciitt 
groiijis, extmiding westward from com]., my. 

the .American jieninMila of Aliaska, and form- 
ing an insular coiitimiatiou of that peninsula 
tow’ards the Asiatic pmiin^iila oi Kamchatka. 
These islamls are cliielly im-bidcd in the United 
St.'ites territory of Alaska, and lie in hit. o.T N., 
separating the Sea of Kamchatka on the north from 
the Pacific Ocean on the south, ami are naturally 
divided into Ine gr(ni]is, ranging from (‘a.^t to west 
in the following onh-r : (1) 'riie Fox Islands, near 
the extn-mit.v of Aliaska, of which the largest, 
(Joriimak, is also the largest of the Aleutian chain ; 
other mim-ipal islands of this group arc ( ►onalash- 
ka uml Oomnak. (2) The Amlre.anov l.shimls, of 
which the largest is .Atk'i. (.3) The Kat (Kreesi) 
Islands, of w hich the most iinjiortant are Keeska, 
Amehiika, uml Seniisopochnoi. (4) The Rlizlmi 
(Nearer) Islands, so calh'il ]>\' the Russians from 
their m-arer juoximity to Kamchatka; »»f these the 
largest is Attoo, the westernmost of the true, or 
Ameriean, Aleutian Islands. (.3) Komandorski, or 
Uoiimhuuh-r's Islamls, ;i Russian grou]», lying near 
Kamchatka, the principal being Reining Island, 
named from Reining (Rcring). a commander in the 
Rus-ian service, w ho (lied hi-rc in 1741. 

'I'his chain of i -lands, ap]ian‘ntly a coniimi.'itiou 
of the main .Alaskan r.'ume of mountains, contains 
minnn’OMs volcanic jx'ak-. some of which are in a 
.'•tate of mo<l(‘rat(‘ aetiv ily. In some instances those 
peaks iis(‘ from lOOO to SOdO feet high, and are 
(-o\ci(*d with snow’. F('w l!(*es, and thos(' of stunt ixl 
grow th, are fotiml on lh(‘^(‘ islands, but .grass(‘s grow* 
in abundance. Some etVovis liavi* been made to 
eiiltiv :itc the moia* common garden vegetables, but 
witb indill'enml siu-ocss. 

The .-iborigines of thes(' isl.-imls an" believi-d to 
have bcoii of F.skimo origin, hnt since their sph- 
jugation by adveniui'ous Russians about the middle 
of tin* iSth cciitury, such mlimate relations with 
their compieiors have been mait'taiiied, tluit they 
h.ive measurably lost their individuality as a tribe. 
They pr()f(*-'S Du* leli.gion of tln^ (Jreek Uhureh. At 
Iliniiuk, on tlm island of ( tonalashka, arc the parish 
ehun-h, the enstom house, and important trading 
(‘-•tablishments. 'riie islands abound in springs, 
;iml are overrun with foxes, dogs, and reindeer, 
while the coasts swarm with lish, s(*als, and otters. 
'Fhe inhabitants arc reckoned about 2(KH). Their 
oc. upatioii is hunting and tkshing, and their trade 
is chielly in furs and li'-h. Sec: Alashit imd its 
AV.vfo/rctw, hy 3Viliiam 11. Dali ( IS7(0 ; 

Poputotidn, f ndifstrn J^cstunxis {Tenth Deiisiis 

of tlie United Stales), by lv;ui Petroll, s})eeial agent. 

AU^wifo {Aldsa ti/rftnmis), a fish of the same 
gt'ims with the Shad (q.v. ), which, in the end of 
qiriiig and beginning of summer, appears in great 
r ; nibers on the c.astern coast of North America, 
■Old enters the mouths of iners to spawn. It 
appears in Chesapeake Ray in March, on the coasts 
of New York and New Fn.glaud in April - and on 
tliose of the Rritish provinces about the ist of May. 
It abounds in the Ihiv of Fuiidy, hut is more rare 
in tlie (Julf of St Law rence ; and the Ray of Mira- 
miclii appears to be its northern limit. It ascends 
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rivers only as far as tlie tide extends, and after 
spawning, returns to the sea in tlie juiddle of sum- 
mer. It prefers a s(^ft, iinnhly hottom. Its length 
is not more than 1*2 inches. The ak»wife is called 
snrutfy ht’rrinij in some places, and gitspcrcua l>y 
tlie French Canadians. In the l'nite<l States it 
is considered mucli siipeiior to the herring. Idie 
lishery is proseeuied in the rivers, by sinall-ineshed 
seine-nets sid .across th<‘ strisam. Larg«' «juantities 
arc taken in the ri^er> of New England, New 
Brunswick, ;ind Nova Scothi. The harbour of St 
Johns, New llrunswick, alone produces fnun 
12,000 to 20,000 barrels .annually. This lish, in a 
salted st.ate, forjus .a considerable nrtiidc of export 
from the northern parts of America to the West 
Indies. 

Alexaiulcr the GrenL son of Philip of 
Macedon ami ( )lympias, d.angliter of Neoiitolemus 
of Epirus, was Imrii at Pella, .T)0 II is mind 

was formed eldfitly by Aristotle, wbo iii-^lnietiMl 
him in every lu\aneh of luiman hviniing, espi*ei.all\ 
in the art of government. Alexander \\.m> 10 years 
of age wlum his father marelied ag.ainst Bv/antiiim, 
ami left the government in bis bands during bis 
absence. Two years afterwards, lie <lis])layed 
singular eourago at the battle of (’liierontai (.‘i.‘ks 
where he oNerlhicw the Sacred Baml of the 
Thebans. * My son,' said Philip, .as he mubraeed 
him after tlie conlliet, ‘sock for thyself another 
kingdom, for that ^^hi<•h I lea\e is too sm.all for 
thee.’ Tlie fill her .and son <|ii{irrelkMl, howiaer, 
when the former divorei^d Olympi.is. Alexiinder 
took ]>iirt with his mother, iuid tied to Jlpirus, lo 
ese.ape his father's sengciinee: hut reeeixing his 
p.anhm s<»on .atterw.ards, In; letunicd, and .accom- 
panied him in an expedition auiiiust tlu' 'rrihiilli, 
when he saved his life on the lield. Philip, being 
appointed gemajilissimo of the (tre«‘ks, w.is ]>rep;ir- 
ing for a Will' M it h Pi.nsia, when he wiis assiis'^iriiileil 
(330 and \le^Mmler, not yet. twenty y(‘.ars of 

age, aseernh'd the ihrom‘. After ]mni^hing his 
fatlier's munlereiN, he m.arelied on Corinth, ;ind in 
a gcmu'.al .a<semlily < f the (li-eeks he caused himself 
tp be ap]K)inted to the comm, ami of tin; forces 
against Pershi. Un bis return to Macctlon, he 
found the lllyrijins ami 'rrib.alU up in arms, wbere- 
U]>on he forc»*d lii> way thnmgli 'riirju'e, .and \v;is 
overywliere victii'ions. P»n( now the 'J'hcbans b.ad 
been induced, Ity ii icjtoi! r»t iiis de.atli, lo t.aka* 
Ui) arms, jind tlie Atbeiiiiins, stimiihited liy tin; 
elocinenee of Demostlieiies, wmv ]irep.aring to join 
tin*m. To pn;v(‘nt this coalition, .Mexandm* 
raiudly marched against Thebes, whieli, refusing 
to snrreinh.T, w.as compiered and ra/ed to the 
grouml. Six tlmiisa nd of the i/ihaldtants were 
slain, and 30,000 sold into sl.avery ; tlie house and 
descendants of the noet Pindar .alone b(*ing sjiared. 
This severity striiCK terror into all (Jreece. The 
Athenians were treated with more leiiieney. 

Alexander, having apjiointed Antipater his 
deputy in Europe, now iireji.ared to nrosmaite the 
war with Persi.a. He crossed the Hellespont in tlie 
spring of 331 U.e., with 30,0n0 b>ot ami .>noO iior.se, 
att.aeked the Persian s.atr.aps at tlu; riv • r Craiiums, 
and gained a complete victory, overt liro wing ti» 
son-in-law of Darius with Ids own l.anci;. As a 
result of the b.attle, most of tiie cities of Asia 
Minor at once opened their gates to tlie conqueror. 
Alexamler restore<l ilenioeracy in all the (ireek 
cities ; and as lie passed throi:/li (kirdium, cut Cm 
(iordian knot (q.v. ), m hieh :c)ne shouhl i</<'-e bui 
the ruler of Asia. Dining a daiigcnjus illn ss at 
Tarsus, brought on by batldrq- ij. tin; ( \ ’nus, be 
received a letter lu.-imiatin'j Iliat Pbilijc nis plivsi- 
cian, bad been biibcd bv Darius to ]»olsoii him. 
Alexai 'ler naiidod the letter to IMiilip, and at tiic 
I Fame time swallowed th. draught which the latter 
I had prepared. An soon as he recovered, iic 


advanced towards the dolilcs of Cilicia, in which 
Ikarius h.ad stationed himself, with an army of 
(>(K),tXX) men. He arrived in November 333 n.C. In 
the neiglihunrhood of Jssns, wliere, on the mirrow 
plain between the mountains jiml the sea, the 
unwii'ldy masses of thi‘ Persijins were thrown into 
confusion by the ehtirge of tlie Macedonians, and 
lied ill terror. On the left wing, 30,000 (ireek 
mercenaries hehl out longer, hut thev, too, were at 
length com])(‘lleil to yield. All the treasures as 
well .-IS the family of Darius fell into the hands 
of the eoiujiieror, v\ho treateil them with the 
gieatt‘st maginiuimity. Overtures for tieaeo, made 
by Oarius on tbe basis of surremlering to Alex- 
andm* all Asia west of tlu* Enjibrates, were 
n'jected. Alexander now turned towards Syria 
aiid Plueiiicia. He oeeupie<l Damascus, wliere 
be found i>riiicely treasur(‘s, and secured to 
liimself all the cities along tlie shores of tlie 
^Mediterranean. Tyn*, eoiilident in its strong 
position, resisted bim, but was eomjnercd and 
desirovtMl, .after sevi'ii months of incredible t‘xer- 
lion (332 im*. b d'lieiiei* lie maielied victoriously 
tbroiigli Palestine, when* all tlie cities submitted 
to bim i‘xee]>t Oa/.a ; it shared the same fate as 
'ryre. I'^gA ]>t, weary of tlie lk‘rsian yoke, welcomed 
bim as a deliverer ; ami in onb‘r to strengthen bis 
dominion here, be restoretl all tin* old customs jiml 
religious institutions of the eonniry, ;ind founded 
Alexamlria in the beginning of 331 H.c. Them*e lie 
m.ir<*lied thnnigli the Iiib\{m I)(‘-.ert, in order to 
eoiisull the oracle of Ammon, whose ]uit*st saluted 
liim as .a son (»f /( Us ; nml he returiu*d with the 
eoinietion that he was indeed a god. lb* th(*n 
ngain s(‘l out to meet Haiiiis ; in October 331 n.c., 
a great battle was fouglit on the plain stretching 
(*.astward to Arbela.. Notwithstanding the immense 
snjieriority of his adv(‘rsarv, who had eolleeteil a 
new army of more than a million men, Ah*.\,amler 
was not fora moment doubtful of n ictory. Heading 
the cavalry himself, be rushed on the Pi'isiaris, and 
put them to lligbt ; then ba.steued to tlu* assislaiu'c 
of bis left uing, whicli, in the meainildle, bad been 
sorely pres,s(*d. He was aii.\ious to make Darius :i 
prisoner, but Darius (*sca]M*d on borsi*)>aek, leaving 
Ids b;iggage ami all bis tn'asures a ])r(*y to the eon- 
(ineror. l>,il»ylon am! Susa, the treasuri;-liouses id 
tlie Ea.st, opened tlieir gates to Ah*xamh*r, wlio 
next manlied tow.irds I *f'rs(‘j>oIis, the capital of 
lV*i-<i.*i, which h(; (*nter*.*<l in liiumph. 

The marvellous successes of Ah*xamlei now 
bigaii to dazzle his judgment .-ind to intlame his 
jiassions. He Is'caim; Ji slave to debauchery, and 
his e.apriees wen* .as <'niel .as they \V(*r(‘ ungrateful. 
In a lit of drunkenness, ;iiid at the instigation of 
Thais, an Athenian courtesan, he set lire to Per- 
se]>olis, tin* wonder of the world, and rediKied it lo 
a liea]) of aslu.'s ; then, ;isli;i.nied of the deed, he. set 
out uith his cavalry in jnirsuit of Darius. Jjeani- 
iiig that P»(‘ssns, the Pactriaii sat raj), ludd him a 
]>risoiier, lie h.a*^teued his unircli, in the liojie of 
.s;Lviiig him, but lie fouml him mortally woumhal 
(330 n.<‘. ). He mourm'd over his fallen enemy, 
a.'id caused iiim to he* hiiried with nil the customary 
le.HMirs: whilst he hunted down Bessus, who 
liiiiiseli asidreil to tie* throne, eh.asing liim over 
the Oxu-. to Sogdiami (Bokliara). H.aving dis- 
co*. red a conspinury in which the son of Pariiienio 
w.a implicated, he put both father ami son to 
death, though Panneiiio liimself w.'is innocent of 
an^\ knowledge of the all'air. This cruel injustice 
LX'*ited uiiivcnsal displeasure. In .320 he penetrated 
to the furthest known limits of Northern Asia, and 
overthrew the Scythians on Mio banks of the 
Jaxartef. In the following year he .subdued the 
wbole d Sogdiami, and iiiariied Roxana, whom ho 
laid taken j>risoner. She was the ilaughter of 
Uxy artes, one of the enemy ’» captains, and was 
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said to 1)0 tlio fairest of all tli(^ virgins of Asia. 
The ninrder of Ids foster- brother, t’litiis, in a 
dniiikon hrawl, was folh)wod, in ;i27 ».(*., hy the 
discovery of a fresh conspiracy, in which (’allis- 
thciu's, a nej)h(nv of Aristoth% was falstdy iiiipli- 
cate<l. For challenging Alexander’s divinity, he 
was onielly tort ured and hanged. 

In .T2() n.c. , ])rneecding to the coTUjuesl of India, 
Idfherto known only hy name, Alexander cross(‘d 
the Indus near to the nmd(‘rn Attnck, and pursued 
his way under the giiidaiu'e of a native* jnince to 
the llyilaspes (J ledum ). He there was op])nsed hy 
Torus, another native prince, whom he overthrew 
after a hloodv contest, and th(‘re lie lost his 
charger Ihicepliahis (q.v.); thenei* he marcheil as 
lord of the c<uintiy through the IMinjah, e^^tahlish- | 
ing (Ireek colonies. He tln'ii wi><lu'd to atlvauce to ; 
the (ianges, hut the general murmuring of his i 
troojis obliged him, at the llyjdiasi'- (modern' 
Sutlej), to commence his r(.‘tr(*al. ( )n regaining 

the Hydasj)cs, he hnilt a ih'ct, and sent one 
division of his army in it down tin* ri\(‘r, whih* the 
other followed along the hanks, fighting its way 
thiongh snc<'essive Indian arnii<‘s. At length, 
having if'ached tln^ oc<'an, he ordered Nearclius, 
tlie commander of the lleet, to sail thence to the i 
Tersian (hill, whih he hinist If stru<*k inlaml with 
OIK* division of hi> arm\, in older to return home j 
through (h'dro-ia ( l>elnchi<tan i. I>uring thi" ■ 
n arch his forc» .snU'ered fearfully from want of j 
food ami water. ( M' a, 11 the troop> which had set 
out with Ah’xaiider, little more than a foiiilh part | 
ai'i i\(*d with him in Persia, ( .■{•Jo n.c. ). At Susa he ' 
married Staleiia, lln* daiiglilei- of Darius, and he 1 
bestowed ]tresen('>> on thoso Macedonians (some | 
10. (HH) in nnmhcr) who ha<l mairied Pei-ian I 
Avomen, hi*" design heing to unit*' th*' two nation^, i 
He also di>( ! ihut *‘<1 lilieral i<'w,,i«l.s among hi^ ! 
soldii'is. Soon afterwards iie wa^ thi'iiN***!, 1»\ | 
«lealh, *»f his la\’ouril(‘ I h'pha’st ion, Hi'^gih f wa-- j 
iinh. .iinded, and la* int<‘ire«l tlie d»'a*l man with 
Kingl_\ lioMoni'^, \s Ik' was r<'tnrning fnnn la-ha ; 
tana l«) I>.;h\Ion, 0 is sai«l that tin* .\lagi fon'Iold j 
that the laJle cil,\ would jirove fatal t«» him ; hut i 
in* d(*spis<'d 1 1 '-‘ir w arnings. On tin* way, Ik* wa^ j 
met hy amha '■a<lois fioin all jtails of the we hi 

liioya, Ital', , Carthage, (in*(‘c<', ( h«* Scythian^. ! 
Cells, and Iheiians. At lJ'il»\Ion he hu-v ; 

witli .gigantic plan-- for the future, hoth of con 
unest and <‘i> i-^alion, when In* wa- ^nd<h*nl^ tak< n | 
ill att-er a hai.quel. and di<‘d e](‘\a‘n tlays latej-, o2.'» j 
in till* M.ar of his ag<*, and (he ihirternlh j 
ot hi> leign. Hi.-^ )»ody was depo-.it cd in a golden | 
rntVm at Ah-xandiia, hy Plolema-us, and ilixi'e* ; 
honours weie ].,-iid to him, not only in Hgypi, i 
hilt, in othe- coiintrie-,. He had appointed no j 
heii to Ills immense dominions; hut to the ques- j 
tioM of Jiis friends, ‘ AVho .should inherit them ?’ he | 
replied, ‘ 'I’he most worthy.’ After many distnrh- | 
am-es, his generals recognised as kings the weak- ; 
minded Arida-ns -a son of JMiilin hy Philimia, 1 
the daiiei'r and Alexamler's postlinnions Min h> 1 
Uoxana, Alexander .Pgiis, while they shared tin* • 
jno\ine(*.s among theiii.seh es, a.‘'snining the title 
ot sarra.ns. Perdiceas, to whom Alexander had. on 
his d(*ath*hed, dc'livered his rim. hecaiiie gu.odi.m 
nt the kings during their minoiity. The empire 
‘d Alexander .soon broke u]), ami hi^ dominions 
Were divi<h*d amongst his generals. See k, 

I’toijvmv, SKTacri.'iDJs. 

Alexander was more than a <*onqucror, il<‘ 
di<his(‘d Hie language and civilisation of (ire«ce: 
wlierevor victory led him, Jiml planted (Jreckl 
kingdoms in Asia, wdiicli eoiitinued to exist- fc 1 
f^fMin* ceiiturie.s. At the very tlnn* of his tlcatli, la 
W’as engaged iu devising ])hins for tin* drain;i,gc 
<)f tin* marshes around Babylon, ami a 

U'ttei inigation’of the extensive idains. It is even 
10 


siijiposed that the fever which he caught there, 
rather than his famous ilriiiking-hout, was the real 
eaii.se of liis di*at)i. J’o Alexander, tin* ancient 
world owed a vast iimreaso of its knowh'dge in 
giMigraphy, natural history, Ac. IP; taught Knro- 
pcaiis the road to India, ami gave them the iirst 
glim]>ses of that magnilieence ami sjileiidour W'hii-h 
has dazzled ami I'aptivaled their imagination for 
more than two thoiisaml years. Set; I-’rci'man's 
iltsiunvnl Ksstufs (‘id series, hS7‘I), ami Mahally's 
A/(‘.i itiifh rs llmpirr ( 1S.S7). 

'riie Wonderful eloiiK'iit in tin; ea.ni|)aigns of 
Alexander, ami hi-- tragical (h*ath at the height 
of his po\\i*r, threw a rare lomantie interest around , 
his figure. It is ever the fat<‘ of a great naim; to j 
he enshrined in (aide, and Ale\amh*r .soon heeame i 
the hero of roina.nlie >lory. scari-ely more wonder* ! 
Ini than tin; actual, hut growing Ironi ag** to age ■ 
with till* niythopo‘ic sjiiiii which can work as i 
freely in fact as liclion. 'I'he earlie.M form of the 
sfor\ which wi* know is tin; gieat romance eon- 
iK'fted with the name of ( 'all i.^t henes, which, umler 
the iidlneiice of lh<* living jiojuilar ti.-nliiion, arose j 
in I’'gypt ahonl 200 A.D.. and was eairied through j 
laitin traii'-lat ions to the West, ihrough Armenian 
and Syiiae \ersions to tin* Ka>t. It became widely 
popular during tin* miildlc age>, ami was worked 
into poetic form hy many wiiti'is in iMcm-h ami 
( h'rmaii. Alherich of Hesam-on wrote in Middle 
High ( Jennan an ejiic on tin* snhji'ct in the first i 
half of tin* 12lh century, which was the basis of the | 
Cermaii ‘Pfatl’e’ J.am|>r('eh( 's Mixdinh rhixlt ( od. | 
hy Hi'i/.i'l. Halle, hSSt ), aKo ot the 12th eentnry. ; 
The h’rem'h poets Lainheri li Court ami .\h‘\amlre j 
de Bernal <*oini>osed, between I ISO and JlOO, a 
roiiianee of Alexande'-. the t w el\o •-.yll.-iljP' metre ! 
of which gave rise to the nanu' Ah j dtui rl m'f, 'I'he 
( 0*1 man jioein of Hudolf of l-hns was ha-^ed on the 
I. at in ejdi* of Waller of ( 'hatillon. about 1200, 
which heranie hcm-i'fovw ;ird the prcN ailing form 
of the '•(nry. In conliist with it is Hu* l.Sih- 
ccntniN < dd linjilish c|uc of .\ lexamlci- ( in vol. i. 
of Weh(‘r's .)/. frirn! /ov/z/oy/c/'v, hSlOi, based on the 
C.dlisjhencs version. The story ap]»ears aCo in 
the Pa"!, woiked u]) in « oii jnnetion A\ith in>(hs I 
of other nat i'.nalil ies, e>»)ieiiall\ the lN*rsian. It j 
ap’jiear- in Pirdusi, and. among later wiili*!--, in 
Nizami, l-’ron; tin* Pcrsi.•^l-^ both the siihstam-c of 
the story ami its form in poetical treatment have 
e\t**mled to d’urks and otlK‘r .Mohammedans, who j 
have interjueled .Alexander as tic* I 1 
(•(wo horned’) of the Koi.iii. ami to the Hindus, 
which last had ]ircser\ cd no iud^pen-h-nt traditions i 
of Mexamh'r. See Sjiiegel, 7/o’ A}> .I'dufh rsfitfr. • 

ini lirti Orimiuitn ( Peip. ISoI ). and Paul Meyer, j 
Ah'.ntmirc l> 'indid dmis hi i.ittri'ni iii'i Fn(/ii‘>u.<tr j 
(III Miti/rn-ififr (2 vols. iSSOt. 

AR*\;ilHlor !•« king of Scot land, the fourth 
son of .Malenlni (Ainniore, was horn about IhTS, 
and in 1 IttT sm'ceeded his brother, P.dgai, only 
liowe\er to that pari of the kingdom north of the 
l-'iiths of I’ortli and Clyde (see Dtvil) h). He 
inairieil Sibylla, a natural daughter of Huiry 1. of 
I’iuglaml, and his r(*ign was (*omj)arati\ ely iin- 
trouhled. though about 111.') lu* had In quell an 
insuri*ction of the northern clans, H<* lotiiidcil 
llic abbeys of Scone ami Imdicohn, ami initiated 
a diocesan ejusconate ; whilst his determined 
i-csist.iiice to the elaiins of Vmk ami (’anterhnry 
to Miju’emac;' ovt*r the see ot St ..Andrews, did 
’.;..cli to seeuro tlie indepemlcm-^*, not only of the 

eottish (church, hut of Scotland itself. He died 
.at Stirling in 1124. 

Alcxaillllcr '}^ lh-'‘kVmgton in llOS, 

s’.mcecded his father, William the Lion, in 1214. 
Ill* e,arl\ displayed that wisdom and strength of 
clia-acter, in virtue of which he liohls so high a 
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l)lacc in history ainon^^ Scottish kiii'^s. Tho lirst 
act of his reij^u was to toiter into a league with the 
English barons wlio liatl comhined to resist the 
tyranny of King John. This drew down n|>on him 
and his king(ltnn the papal e.vcoinniunieation ; 
l)ut two years later, the l»an was removed, and 
the liberties of tho Scottisli Chureh were even 
conilrnuMl. On the aect'ssion of Ifeiiry TII. to tlu* 
English throne, .Vlexamlm- brought tlie feuds of tht‘ 
twt> nations to a temporary close by a treaty of 
)eaee (1217), in ae<'oniance with which he married 
ferny ’s eldest sister, tlio Priiieess Joan (1221). 
The alliance thus estahlishetl was broken after 
the •leatli, >sithout issue, of <,)ueen .loan (I2.‘ts), 
and the second n.arriage of Alexander with the 
danghtej- of a noble of Fiance. In 1214 Henry 
inanJu'd against Scotland, to eonn»el .Vlexauder s 
homage. In this emergency, the Scottish king 
received the steady su[)port of tlie barons, wh4)se 
ordinary [rolicy was n[)[)ositi<)n to tin* crow n, ami, 
aceonling to Matthew' Paris, In* found hiiu'^tJf, in a 
short: time, at the; heail of ll)i),(M)() biot a.ml 1(),()0() 
horse. At»ea(*ewas 4*oncluded without an appeal 
to iirms. In 124!), while ('ngag(*d in an e\]»e«(il ion 
to wrest tin* Ib*lui<l(*s fi-oni Norway, Alexarnh'r 
died of fev(*i' at Khurera, a small islainl o])|)o^ite 
Oban. I>uiing bis r-4*ign, Arg\ll ainl ( lalloway 
were brought into siibjeetioii to tin* erowii. 

Ah^xandor III., bm-n irr 1241, sueeee<b‘<l liis 
father, Alexaieler lb, at tin* ;ig(* of eight, ami two 
year’s later married the Fiiin'c-'S Margaret, ehl*’st 
daughter of llcniy lib ef Fnglart<l ( biJI ). Ills 
teii(h*r ag<* cnahicd Henrv to pros^Muite succcs-fnily 
fora lime Ids sclnmn-s for ohtaiidrrg entire e«uitr’<»l 
ovt*r S(*otlaird ; Imt long lu’foj-e he reach cj manhood, 
Alexandi.'r display<''l so nmeli em igy and wi''<hmi I 
as l4) give assura lice tliat when tin* admirdst ratiorr < 
of alfairs slionld e<mn* into his harnis, it would Im* 
vain to think of i’*‘du<'ing him to snhmi'-sion. \4*rv 
.shrirlly after he Imd eoim* of age, his <>riergies w(*ie | 
snmmon»‘d (o tli*.* defence <»f his king<lom against 
the f4)nMi4lahle incnsimi of Ha^’o, king «»f Norway 
,(12t»3), wlio claimed tin* S4»\ «'r’eigtity of f In* NN i*st«*i ii . 
Isles. In atteintrting a larcling a,t baigs, on the j 
coast of Ayr, the Norwegian jainee sustained a j 
b)taJ defeat ; and Ale\aml«*r, as tin*. i«*snlt «»f this | 
im[>ortant \ietoiy, s(*cun*d tin* allcgiarna* IkuIi of 
the 1I**liri4lcs and of the l-le (»f Man. 44n* alliance 
hetween Scotland, and Norwji> was sti’engtliencd 
in 12S2 hv tlnr marriage of Alcxan^lcr's mdy 
dau'litci, Margaret, to l'ai«*, king of Norwa.. 
This ]»r'iricess dieil in tin* following year, h*aviii''’ 
an infant «langlitf‘r' Margar-et, eornniordy dc. igriatcil 
the Mai<l (»f Norway, w host* untimely 4lcatli, on 
her way to take possession of ln*r throne, wa'^ 
the occasion of so many calandtics to Scotlamb 
l)uring the <*oncludirig years of .\h*\ainler's r(*ign, 
the king4lom r*rijr>yed a i>eace and prosperity 'N'ldi-h 
i< di<l not- tast(* again for many g4*ncrations. 44n* 
justice, liherality, and wisdom of the king emlcered 
Iris tnemoiv to ids suhje<‘ts, wiiih*. the rnisfort iim-s 
that follow'od his <lcath, heiglit<’in*<l tln^ natif»nal 
sense of his loss. His only survivim' s^m, who had 
married the rIaitght'T of tbry, fount of I*'lfi<* rs, 
riied without issue in 1*284; arnl in tin* next xt.-ir, 
Alexander coiitracteil a S4 4'«ind rmtniago with 
.loleta, «langhter of tin? fount d(? lln*ri\ d'he 
ho])es of the nation wore soon nftir cloinhsl liy his 
untimely dcatlr. Mitiiug a dark id*:hi hev>\«‘en 
Ihtrritisiand and Kbighor/;, In- f«*ll .viih liis leasts, 
and was killed ”) tlie -piU, 12tli Marcli I2stl. A 
moniimeni ( bSSV ) mai \s tie* S4*cm* of iii^ 'ic,»th. 

Ahvvaiulcr I.. K.-uf ’*or and Auio.-rai of All 
the Kif ias ( bStrl 2.7 y was horn lU 1777. Hi' 
fnt.liei, Pc.iil (<j.v.), Inn* no Control over hisisbi-:*- 
tiori ; it- vva.s comluct' d by his grainlnirrtln i', the 
Enipi ess Catharine^ w ith (hehcdircliicdly of UJiarpe, 


a Swiss; and the young prince w'as brought up 
in the most advanced arnl enlightened opinions 
of the IStli century, liis mother was ^laria of 
Wrirternherg. In 1793 he married Elizabeth of 
Iknleii, and, on the assassination of his father in 
bSOl, succce4lctl him upon the throne. Alexander 
knew' of the i*onspiiacy to rlothi'ono his fatliory 
hilt lie was ill ini w'ay privy to Ids iriutrler*. The 
y4)nrig ruler sf'crnc*! ilct'ply pein*t-rate<l with a 
sense of Ids ohlig;ition to make his iretrple happy 
and to pr'oniote their ci\ ilisal ion arnl pr'osjrcrity. 
Many changes were at once initialed. Education 
W'as pi4>nn»tt*4l : the nnivr*rsil ies of Moscow', Vilna, 
.arnl I)<upat were rennMh*lle<l ; arnl new’’ ones w'ero 
foninh**! at Kazan, Kharkoir, and St Peteishurg. 
Steps wen; taki-n bu’ alle\iating .serfdom. The 
pr4*''S-cciisorship was i'elaxe<l ; arnl generally a 
milder .system of law' and administration was 

iiitr(Mluct*4!. 

Tin? a<‘cession of Alexa,inl(*r was most distin(*tly 
felt in the tMunlini «)f bu< ign allairs. In ISOI he 
coneliid(‘d a c«)nv(*nlion putting an end to hostil- 
itit‘s with F.nglainb lit* next, entered, along witli 
Fiaiici*, into negotiations n^peeting the indem- 
idlieation of tlm minor states in (leiinany and 
Italy : Imt <lisi*ovciiiig liow' littit* Xapol(*on irr- 
t<*mh.*«l any r<*a! com]>cnsali«>n, In* hn»kt.* with 
France, and ji>im d 1 he (‘oalilioii of ispo. Hr? was 
pr«*M.‘nt at the ]»attle of Aiisteritz, wln're the allh*d 
armies of Au>tiia arnl Kns,«.ia wt*i’e d«*fca,ted, and 
relii4‘d with tin* rcrmiins »»f liis forces into Kiissia, 
<lecliidng l*» 4‘Mt«*r into (he li«*aty that followed. 
Next year, he came forward as the ally of I’russia; 
luit after (In* bat lb s of I’blaii and Fiiedlaml, in 
1S()7, he was ohliged to coiicluth* (In? p(*acc of 'I’ilsit, 
ill winch he maiia.g(*d to pre\ent the reshnatiori of 
the kirig4lom of l*olaiid, arnl to miligati* the liar^l 
fall* of tin* king of liu*'>ia. Dniing the war' with 
Fianer*, Alexamh'i’ luol als«) to cany on ho>lilities 
witli Persia arnl with 'rurkey. 

In tuii'^ruince of tin* stipulations of Til.-'it, 
.Vlexainler ac<*e4led with his hugii «'mpir(! to the 
French (*onfincntal s\>tfm, thus alt<‘ring (‘utircly 
th«* foreign policy of Ibis-'ia. He lH*gan )»y «h'<*lar' 
ing w.ar on Ibiglainl in isns, and, at tacking her’ ally 
.Sw<*«h*n, wn*^ted Irom that conntry the jijovirieo 
of binlainl. In tin* war <n 1 'ram*?* against Austria 
in ISOO, Alexander itiok only a lnk«‘wai’m pai't. 
Against tin* Port«? In* i-4-m*w<Ml tin* \\ar. which watj 
(ontinin*d till the jieaee of llm*hai’«'st in ISI‘2. 

4’he nnnalnral alliance 4)f Alexainler with Na- 
poleon eouM not, howevm-, he mainlaiin?<b 'Dm 
pi("'sure 4>f the contiin'iUal system on tlie material 
i'»*soiine'n of Ibrn-ia, tin* despotii- changes imnlc 
hy Nap<deon, the angnn*nt!ition of the dneliy of 
AVai'saw, tlie pioih'is o! allianee hy F.nglaiid and 
Sw <*d«*n, aw«»ke in .'h‘\ande]’ tin? thought of a 
<|eei-i \0 eoutest against the suhjug itoi* of Eui<»t>0 
arm tin* (listurher of th'* ]n*ace, of tin* woihl. When 
lids giganr ie struggle .‘it last l)egan (1812). Piis.sia 
hrouglit into Jlu* field an army of .300, (MK> nieri. 
During Hi * F’erich invasion, Alexander wms not 
pi’esent w'i:!' !o* t;of»i»s, but- In* look an a<4iv<? part 
'V tin; great .higgles of 1SI3 and ISIT At tlio 
>• ■nj»atioii of Paris after tin* downfall of Napoleon 

h. 1SI4, Alexander was (In* e.i'mial ligure of tlio 
]* -iitics arnl oiplomaey i){ the time. Tlis <*onrtcHy, 

1 nmanily, and regard for the ft*(*lings and intorcslH 

i. tla* Fn*mli, won for him a pei*^<»ii.'xl regard 
amounting to enthusiasm. He was received W'itli 
the saim? feeling in fannlon, whicli In? visited after 
Jie tr<‘aty of Paris in Jnrn* 1814. After a short 
residencr? in his owm 4*apital. he r(*f»aii’ed to the 
Fongiess of ViiiTiiia. Herein laidrlaimlo Polainl 
as essential to the inteix sts of Russia, but promised 
»«* conf<*r on it a constitution. On tho return of 
Naiioleon fnim Elba, Alexainler ur ged tho energetic 
prosecution of tlio w'ar against the common c.*neniy J 
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yot on this occasion, too, Franco owed much to his 
generosity. 

Ill tlio end of October lsir>, Alexamicr relurncMl 
to his own dominions. rnd(*r Ids gnidanee, Itiissia 
had become the loading poweron tlio Cent incut ; tlu^ 
limits of the. em]>iro had e,\tcnded ; .and notwith- 
standingthe war, th(‘. cjirlicr h'gisl.'itive reforms harl 
lK‘guii to act favourably on tlio industry and welb 
iieing of the nation. At Paris, Alexander had met 
, Madanif^ KriideiuM*, who gave a new ilireetion to 
I his mind, and his Fnaich idc;is gave pl.nce to a, 
I dechlcd niidism, with sympathii's for Protestant 
and Knglish ways of thinking. I’he I>rili:-li and 
; Foreign llible Society estal»lislied itself at Si IN'tm-s- 
bnrg with great sue<*(‘ss. Alexamicr rcaaived a 
dejmtation of thiaker'^, and ]»ra\ed and w<‘)»t with 
' them. The most im)><»p Mit political outcome of 
this period was the Holy Alliance tfj.v. ), foumh'd 
by Alexand(‘r, and ac<*cj>ted by all the, Iea<ting 
(hristiaii countries of Kurope, f‘\ce]»t Ihitaiii. 

! Many causes contribut(‘d to for<*(‘ Alcxamhu- into a. 
reactionary cours(\ H<^ \i(‘.ldedto the inlluenci* of 
Metlernicli, t ln' c(‘lcbriited Aiisiriaii statesman, ami 
the Holy Alliance Ixa'amc au instrnim'ut of jiolitical 
icacticm throughout Fiiro]>e. At Imme he adopte«| 

I sc\cr(‘ measures of repi-('»ioii, which w(*r(‘ in entiie 
I <*ont radict ion to the jirincijdi's of hi.' youth. 

The progr«'>s ot the revolt in ( o'cccci brought t he 
. ]io!iey ot the. empcuiir into c<miplele oppovifiou to 
i li'.echMpest sy lujc' t hies of I he nal ion. The Pu'^'an 
Mcoph‘ wiMo jeofouiidlv intcre-ted iii the (ireck 
sinmgle, but' t 1 m' ('U ipeior condemned the ri-'ing as 
insurrection. '1 he (bx'tli (»f In'- onl\ and miicb- 
iov«‘d natural dauglitcr, the teiiibb* inundation 
Mdicred by St Pc(cis}jnr'j' in 1S*J1, in which he 
' <‘\po.>,cd bim-'clf to pei-onal danger, and the alaian 

c.Mii'-cd by a Pu^'O Pnli'di cou^’dracs ; ••ain''t all 
' ! Ii(‘ iiicm bci’s of t lie lloii>cof lJoiiiam*f. coni I ibute<l 

not' a, little to break the licait of llm emperor, 
i and completely de«liov the, <‘ompo.sure (jf bm mind, 
j Wiarv with tlie bindm of g«i\einlng a, vasi 
, ^ nij'ire. 'ud \<-t )e f<.r tin* ailvaimed \ it'Ws wbi'-b 

' he himself ''le liNljcd, In’ <a)iiim(iie(‘<l, in Sep|<*mber 
' !s‘Jd, a ioiiij.ey to (he Crimea for tin’ iMun'Iit 
J of hisiieab'h. He died at 'raganrog, I )eeemb(‘r I, 

) iS’Jd. It is reported that al>ou( ibi'^ tinn* he ' .is 
i heaid to repo H : ‘And \ et men ma;v s.-ty of ine w hal 
thio |)h use, ! !ta\»- li\ed and willdioa rejinblieoi. 
j '^rhe nimoiir » li 1 1 In* had been ]<oisnned i." alto, j't lu'r 
■ gioiiiidless. le.rtly lM*foio liis death, be ’•'jmied 
I the details of Aie eon>'piiaey which hi-' brother and 
sucec'.sor, Nicholas I. (q.v.), had to Ix'gin Id-' ri*ign 
; hy putting down. Se<’ llamhand, ll/rfoirr ilr /.v 
/(hr vs d' ( Par. Is7!); hatglish trans. b\ L. P*. (aing). 

; il., Fm]>eror of Uns.^ia ^ Is.V) .SI), 

^'’a'-> born \]Mil lit), ISIS. He was carefully edu- 
, caied l,y )ij^ father, Xiebol.is, who professeil him 
self deligbtt'd with the manife.stat ion- of ‘true 
, Ivu-siau .-pi lit, ' in bis sou. .\1, sixteen, he uas 
I ditM-l.an'd of age. m.nle eommandaul of the I.aneers 
I <»t t In* ( Jiianl, Hetman of the Coss;iek,-. liisi aide 
de <'amp of tuoperor, and >ul»j<*»*te«l daily to a 
bic of ma.iio'UN ring, re\ lew iug, and miliiai\ para ie. 

I which at last seriously injured his health. He 
I Ih" a travelled througli (lerma].\ to rt'cndt Id, 
j <*nergie.s, and while tliere in ISII -•(Uicluded mar 
j ‘h'g* witli the Princess Marie ( IS‘24 SO), daught •r 
I <‘f the. Cvaud-iluke of Hesse. He ne N igoromdy 
j hi)ns(‘lf to his duties as chancellor of the 

I nni\ersity of Finlaml. Hy his de.\t(*rou. ai;.’ 

'yitmiiig manners, he found his way to the. hea’ i.' 
: ot tin' |<’-iius, and W(’a.ki‘ned their ;uicier* IoV(‘ 
ol indepeiid<‘m‘e. On his acei'ssion to the throne. 
I'lcrch 2, IS.M, he fouml himsidf in a vet > criti’a* 
be^ition. Ffe had tw'o jiarties t<» conciliate Hr 
<» ld Muscovite. ]»arty, zealous for the ])rosocuti »ii 
the (‘ri mean war, and the more peaceable po* 
oon of Uie nation, with whom Im sympathised. 


Ily temoorisiii^ be was en.abled to oonebide apene('. 
Thnaiglnmt bis reign, he had to h<dd tln^ bjilance 
between (/ons(‘rvatives and extreme Padieals, but 
succeeded in giii<ling and promoting n'fonn. The 
grand .aclii(‘vement (tf bis reign, whieli was in gri'at 
mea.snre Ids owm deo<l, was the emaneipatioii of 
the .serf^ ‘2:k0()0,000 souls- in ISGI. lb*fonns <,f 
tlie tribunal, of civil and crindnal proc^'dure, and 
<d‘ municipal institutions follow'cd. Fn ISt;.*) Alex- 
.an<b‘r establi-licd fleet i\<‘ r(’]»i’(*sf*ntat i\ «i assemblie.s 
ill the proviiiees. He resiNtiMl st nuiuoimly all 
toreigii intertei-enee with Poli.'-h athdrs during the 
iiismr<*etiori of isiwt, wbieli was .*<u[)j>ress(’d with 
great .‘severity. During bis i(Ugn, the Pussiaii 
empir<* was wi<lely (‘xtemhd in two important 
regions, in the f'auea.-u.- and in (’(‘iitral A.'-ia. 

'I lie capture of Seham\l, the, biiuous f'ireassian 
ebi(‘f, in ls.7!), closed in favour of liU.-.-i.i bei’ long 
■'Irug^gle willi the tribes of tli.il eouiitiw. In 1SI)4 
Kus>'i;i began her deeiih'd adxams' agrdnst the 
kliana,tes of Central .A-ia, and in a few' xe.ars 
reduced lln*m .'ill more or le.-s cnmph'tely to subj<‘(*- 
tiou. Dining the Pr.-nieo ( lerman war of IS7<>-71, 
\lexander niaiiitained a \erv .-yiiipatlii't i(*. attitmie 
toward.*' (lermany, a, ]M)Iicy wideb w;is eontinued 
.and extemb‘d in subsetjuent alliain't*- botli with 
lb;it eountiy and Aimlii.i. Tin* maniage oi his 
uiily daughtm* Marie with the Duke of Fdiuburgli 
in ls71. li.is had no jH i-mamuit cllect in alkiying 
the mutual jeaIousi«‘s of Pimsia and laigland. 'I'lni 
D/ar Nhared the national ^vinjt.alby witli ibf .sh(vi(‘ 
lacfw ea<lfr d'nikish ’-ub*. and t'xdv the lieid v.iili 
Hie arm> dniiiig Hie inoim'Utoiis war between 
Pimsi.-i and Turkey in l'S77 I hit the most 

remarkable feature of the .‘•eemid half of his leigii 
was the strnggh* of tin* PiisHan antoi'i.-iey with 
the 'f’N obitionary ]>ait\, (-died N ildli.-t*'. l.ike 
Ids gnndfather, .Vh’xamhi- I,, In* was pei'-oiially 
a liitcral am! humane mon.ireb, bni be could not 
keeji pa< e with the moi'' fmward t>orlio]i of bis 
snbj(*t*l-; lienee tin* reaeii.mar\ n inleney of many 
of bis later iin-'sures. His goseinment ivprc.*'sed 
tln^ re\ obit it>nihts most seviaels, and tlu'y s^aiglit 
Vfngi'anee by attaching tin* jifixon of tin* (Var* 
and hi-' olliei'i.'. Pepeaied atleni]'!*' wi're made to 
a-s.n*'sinat<‘ .Mdxamler. In Ispd be was .-Ind at 
in bis (*apiial : in Hie ."11110 _\e,ir, the ti dii in 
W Ideb In* wa ' "11 ppH-ed lo be t laN'i'llillg w .l" blown 
ii]> by an (’laborat'* mine lieiii'.-ilb lln* railway; 
in iSsO ;i, xioh’iit and do^t vnettxe l•‘\pl<l"ion wa.-i 
eireeted by dynainili* below Hn* liiijterial apa.rl- 
mcMts in Hie ^^’inter Pal.iee .-d Si Pfter"buig. 
Oil Pith Mareli iSSl, la* was -JCNeroly injured 
by a bomb ilinovn at him near hi-' ]t.ilaee, that 
he died a f«*w I'onrs after. See Lafeite, Ali.miHii'C 

If. ( ls.s-2). 

Alevaildor III., son of Alexander 1]., was 
born loth March IS 1.7, and married tin* ila.ngliler 
of .h * king of lU'iimark in ISilih After bis fathers 
doaili, tlirongb fear of ;\-sas>in;U ion lie shiiT idm- 
m Ii np in Id- palaei* .it Oaiseliina. His c<*ro.iation 
we, po.'tponed till iss;k and was eelebralcd with 
'xi ia.ordiiiary magnilie»’in*e, and with irational 
tc-tiviiles lasting scvt'ial days. During the leigii 
of this emperor, Kussia lia- steadily pursued her 
indicy “f compR'sl, and i)f the con.-olitla ( ion of ln*r 
doniiidc: .'. Thnuigh Hie fall of AIer>, the. siih- 
jugatioii of the 'rurkomaiis in Contial Asia was 
coiiitdeted. Ill ISSd hostilities wilb Ihitain, with 
rc '-'nl lo the delining of Hn* frontier between the 
Pa-.iaii territories and .VfgliaiiDtan, lor a tinn* 

emed imminent (s(*e .Vi'oii.v Krssiv). 
.\s regards hhironeaii allaii*-. l:is (K)lii*y en the 
winde resembles tnat <•! ld.> lather; a trijile alii- 
aiiee between Kussia, (Jermany, and Austria, has 
lieeii regarded as a guarantee oi eonimoii a.<‘tion ; 
\nit H»e growing rivalry with Austria for intUiciu’O 
^ ill tlio IJalkan Peninsula, and especially in Ihil^ an.a, 
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lius boon t'l cont iuuJil orcasion <»f st/iife. In ISST 
tluMv wort* attempts hy tlic revolutbmarv 

parly <»ii the life of the emperor. 

Ah^XaiHU^r VI#, the most eelehrated of tln' 
ei^ht 1 N)[k's («|.v.) of this name, hut at tin* sam<‘ 
tiim* tlie most infamous of all that ever oeeiijaeil 
St Peter's chair, llis most conspicuous qualities 
were a cuuniui;' iiml insidious cruelly, iiniteil N\ith 
|Li:reat fearles'^ness in danp-r, an unweari(‘d pers(‘ 
verance and Ni^ilaiice in all his undt'rtakin;;:s, a 
soft and ]dausil)lc manner towards his inferiors, a 
harsh and ,ui'a^pin.u- spirit t<»wards the rich. In 
s]»irt‘ of his talents and his love of art and sci<mc<*, 
lie disdaincjl, throu^i;houl his dissolute career, no 
means of ^ratiu his lust not ('ven perjury, 

murder, poisonini;-. lie was hnru in Sp.iin, al 

.laliva. in \’a,lencia, It.’ll. His n‘al name was 
lh*drii;'o Lancol or Jauizuoli, hut he assumetl the 
amuefil and famous one of his mother's family. 
Boritia. The heautiful Ho.>a- \’ano//:i tie t’attanei 
hor(‘ him live ehildi(*n, t\\(j of whom, (’a*sar 
and Lueretia. equalled himself in notoriety ^see 
I'oinnA). In 1 4.V) he wa^' made a <*ar<linal hy hi>' 
umde, ('alixtU'' 111., and in hlP'J, on the <h*ath of 
Innoemit Vlll., was (devated to the pa]«al chair, 
whieli he had previou>ly sc'cured h\ liajjirant 
])rih(‘ry. The lou;t ai>senci‘ <d the popes from 
Italy had weakened iheir anthoiity ami curtailed 
their re^enm^s. '['d conqxm'^ate for thi'^ loss. 
Ahvxander emh'avou?(Ml break the power of 
the Ilalian princes, and to appjopiiate their pos- 
.s<'>^>iun,'« lor the iM'udit of In- (»wn family. He 
<*mploye(l the most execrable iiieau'- to e-nn jlPs 
end. He died in loU.’b most likel\ of fe\er, but 
aecor<lin.Lr to po]nilar tiadilion, thronoh having’ 
accidentally parlaken of ]»oisom‘d wine, intended 
for ten caidinah. In'- uae-i-.. lb* apjxutioncdi the 
New World b(‘tween Spain and Portugal; whiUt 
under hi-^ pontili<*ate the cens«n’'-liip of bocdv'- wa- 
inlrodn<-«‘d, and S.. v<ma,rola, the earnest and elo- 
nueni Florentine priest, wim had advocated his 
ilejm^ition, was e<m«lemned to l»e hnrnt as a. 
liejcdie. The re. - •arches of Aon iteinmmi and 
(Jn'ooidviii> liave cleared his metmny from some 
€at hac-t of the most odious chaiyn--, ; am! th(*re e;ni 
h<‘ Tto qiie^tit)?! that many of tli<* eritnes .Mseribe<l 
to him weie the direct or indireei work of ('a*.sar 
IJoiyi/l. S(*e < r.'iuhtoji s Ilisfo/'ff 0 / Me 
j V 0 I-, ii. and iii. ( )- 

P>-\ 1 I’bXin.'Kd, Prince of IJuI- 
puvt. See lb 1.0 \liiA. 

Ahvvaildrr H \ia:s, the ‘ Irrefra-abl. 

Doctor,' wa- ori;^inally an e(•ele>iH^tie in *. .louees- 
t<M'shire, 1ml havin;^ repaireil to the schools <d' 
Paris, atid become a noted jnofe.'-sor of pliilo.--o|my 
and tlie(d<»n’v, he smhhndv, in l'2'2’2, <*nt<red th«* 
or/ler of the FraneiM-ans. Jle continued to l<‘eture, 
Ijowever, till <even yeais hefoie his death, in ll?lo, 
IPs cljief and only authentic. wa)rk is the j)omleions 
^inniHO I /lirrrsft yV/c^v/o^/Vr ( hest ed,, \ eniee, 

4 vols.), writlerj at the command «d Pope hmoeeni 
l\‘., and enjoined by bis success(»r, Alexander l \ 
to be tised by all profes,>or< an * sludt nls of 
tlieolo.i^y in (.'Ini* teubdiii, Alexander jjravi In- 
doctrines of ibe chureli a tnore ri;^orously Ho- 
listic form than lliey liad previmi-ly had, and 
may thus he 4*onsj<lered as the author of tic 
scholastic theoln^^y. (uste.id df appealiii^.,^ to tradi- 
liou and anthoriLv, ii(‘ <li lee.'s will. Lieut sub ' tv. 
from assumed nriMiisc , .he uiosi staiilin;r doc- 
trines of ('atbi ieisin. < -peeiallv in tavom of the 
prero‘^ativ(^s of tile papaev , lb lelii-e ri . toleni- 
iion to licrcties, a;el Wdiil<i have thet;i deprived of 
all pro?*ertv ; In; a bsolv e.... ,^.Mbje<4s i/din all oldiy.a 
tioii id ob(>y a pii/ice. that is iioi ohodimit to i|n. 
clcucii. Tile spiritm. power, wliieh Idesses and , 
con ^'crates kin^s, i.>, by tliat very fact, al ove all | 


temporal powers, to say nothiii»j: of the essential 
dii.^nity of its nature. It has the ri^^ht to a])j)oiiit 
ami to jml^u' these jiovvers, while the jiojie lias no 
jml^^e hut (io<k In ecclesiastical all'airs, also, lie 
maintains the pone's authority to he full, alisolute, 
and superior to all laws ami customs. 

Alexander# AKCiiiiiALi), an American divine 
of Scottish dcscmil, xvas born in N'ir^inia., 17tli 
A])nl I77*i, and ilic'd at Jhiiicelon, New Jersey, 
*2‘Jd ()ct<d)cr IS.-)!, lb* studietl theology, and p<*r> 
formed itinerant mi.ssidnarv vvoik in various parts 
of \’irj^inia ; became ]H(‘sidenl of Hanipderi Sidney 
(’olle^o* in ITlMi, and ]»astor of a Ihx'sliyterian 
church in Philadelphia in IN07. On the estahlish- 
Mu'iit of Princeton Oolle*;!*, he was a])])oinl(‘d its 
lirsl theolo^ie.al nrofessoi in ISl‘2, whi<*h position 
In* held till his death. Amon;^'st other works, h(i 
]»uhli‘^he<l UntJtnrs nf thr I'lridvHrrs oj' C/u'/sf f f/ : 
Tirdiisr on thr i'nnon of iJtr Nv/yJ/ov .v (lS2(i); 11 iS' 
innj of Ihr Voh'inrrhs (bs:),*{); and Hislorjf if ihr 
l'<nolHis]i \ of Inn {1S.“)‘2): his Mitral Si'/rnci' vvas 
posthnimm.--. Hi*^ eldest son, .lA.Mlls ADDKl.L 
.\l.i;XANHM{ (ISO! 7)0), was a I’reshyteiian minis- 
ter in \ iiyinia. New Jei.sey, ami at New ^'ork ; 
and aflerw arils ]uof(*ssor in Priiu'cton 4’heo]o<;ieal 
Seminary. He eontrilmted I 0 the l*rinri/on la rit n\ 
wrote over thirty ehildien's l)ooks, a life of his 
fatlier, and nii-eellaiieous works. Sei^ his 1/ife hy 
Dr Hal) ( 1st JO). Jo.skjoi \oojsox A i j;.\ a xoiji, 
third son ( ISOlt OtM, uradiiated at Piincelon in 
lectured then* on J>il»lie;jl t’litieism and b'a'ch'sias- 
tieal IlistoiA. and fnj the last i'i,L;ht >e.'irs of his 
life lilleil the chair of Pihlieal and Keeh‘-iastieal 
His torv. He was en.ua;^ed at the time of his 

death, alonx vvilli Dr Hnd;;e. on a edmmentary 
of tin* New rc-tament. He is best known by bis 
eonimeiitai ies and VrojiJa i-irs 0 / Isaiah (isit) 7; 
revised edition, istjj), and tbe realms I'ranslahil 

o! Ilxfih III vols. I.S7)0), l»otb ol wliii-h bave 
bad a laryM eiiciilalion, and bave been reprinted 
in F!n;:land, 

Alexander, Wii. I, I VAT bi\i'>A\, D. D., PL. !>., 
an emimnt selmlar and liivine ol tlie Scottish 
( ’on;;re-ational t'burcb, wa^ burn at Peilb, 24th 
A»n.rusi istis. and d’uxl at Pinki(‘biiru, near F.din- 
hinyh, 20ih Decern 1 »er issi. He -tndied at IMin- 
huiyh, St Andrew.-, and ( dasyovv. lb* became 
cla-sical tutor and afterwards piesidmt of Jllaek 
Imrii d’lieidopeal Seminarv ( ]s*2s .SI , 1 , and in bSS2, 
mini'-ler <d a eliajn*! in Piverj»ool. In bSSa he 
removed to l'’.<linhiir;.:li, when* as a preacher of no 
ordinary ]»ower he laboured for fort v -two v ears. 
He was a. member of ibe liibh llevi.-ioii Com 
mitlei, and ]»rin' ij»al of ibe 'I'lieolo^ical Hall in 
eonneciion wilb 1 be ( 'on"'re; 4 at ional Clu;ri4i in Scot 
land. He publislieil many volume^’ of -crmoiis, 
J»am]»blets, Icclui'c.-, and addrcs.-i's ; was editor of 
tin i 'amjr* ifif! ionaf Maifa'anr ; and edited a new' 
issue of Kitto s i 'ffrhtjKulia nf IlHtllfal Litrrai ni'<’ 

( lS7h)- kite by Koss ( 1SS7). 

Alrxnildri^ Xrvski# a Ibissian hero and saint, 
born in 12l-< D.was the son of t be (irambtluko 
Jaioslav, of ' .\;:orod. who was forced to submit 
.0 the MoUjLiol ibimiuioii ill 12SS. Alexamler rc- 
ccived tlie suriuum of Nevski mi account of the 
"i'b jalid viiiorv over tin* Swedes, which he 
.• Iiieveil in 1210, on tliii N<*va, mar where St 
I -•tei-!iui -;4 now .stands. At the death'of Jiis father 
in 1217, lie ln'caine his snceosor, and oppoHfHl a 
pap.al attempt lo n'lniile the Creek ami Uoniati 
•hurches. To Hie mnl of his life he n'lnaitied a 
va..-sal of the d'aitars or Mongols, hut knew liow 
moderate (heir tyranny, lb* wms a <,u)r)d piarn'e; 
and when he died in 12(iS, the ;f<ratitude of the 
iiali .n eatio/iised him. I’eter Hie Creat honoured 
his memory hy hnildin*; a nia.^nilic(‘iit convent eii 
the spot where Alexander had fouf'ht hi« b^roat 
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battle, and b^^ founding t-lie knightly order of Ab^x- 
ander Nevski. 

AloXSinclor SevtVrUS, a Itoman <Mn]M‘ror, Imuh 
in 205 A. I)., was tho cousin and adoptc<l son of 
Helio^abalus, whom be snccee<led in 222. 'I'he 
cxct^lleiit e<lncation which he received from his 
mother, dulia Manueji, ren<]erc<l liim one of tlie 
hi‘st ])rinces in an a;^e when \irtue in a iimn 
arch was reckoiuul more. dan;^erous than vice. He 
.sou*j|[ht the society of the, learned ; l^aulus an<l 
l'l})ianus wane his emu use Hors ; Plato ami (’icero 
were, next to Horace aiid \'ir<,;il, his favourite 
autliors. Althou;;’h a ])a;;an, lie reverenced the 
<loctrines of < Miristinnity, and often (luoteil that 
saying; ‘Whatsoever ye wouhl that men should 
do to you, do \i' even so. ‘o thcMii.’ HeIove«l as he 
was hy the <*iti/ens on account of his <Mjuity, lie 
soon l»e(*ame an object of hatred to tln^ unruly 
jirietorian ^uanls. His lirst exjiedition (2.*tl Xl). 
a^rainst ,A rtax(‘rx(‘s, kin;.^ of Pmsia, was hapjiily 
tcrmiuatiMl liy a spei'dv overthrow' of tin' enemy. 
Hut iluiin^^ om‘ wlii<di In' undtutook in 2.‘H ULiainst 
tlie (h_‘rm;ins on the Ithine, to defend tlie frontiers 
of th(^ emjdre fnun tlieir incursions, an insurn'ction 
hr<d\c out anmnj.:: hi" troops, liemh'd hv Maximinus, 
iuwhii'h Alexander was mnnlmiMl, al<»n<?with his 
mother, not far from Main/ {2.‘15). 

ySni;irniinn til ns((f a hieii- 
jiial idanl of the natural order ( ' mlndhlVra* 
found in wast(‘ .ground, near ruitis, v'xe. in Ihiiain 
and the soulli of Ilurope. 'The plan! has an 
,'i.ioma,tic taste, str<uio- and [iun.L;<nt, hut l»(‘<*omes 
ratlier pU'asant when hlandied, and was fonnerly 
much eullivaled and Used in the >am(‘ way as 
celery, allhou:;h at present it i" little ie^ard<‘d. 
'Pile fre(piene\ of its oceurreiiee near ruius in 
Hiilain. ma> prohaltlN !'<* ri fei ■< d to it'' former 
<*ult iN at ion. 'The Iruit i' caiininalivi*. N.;////h//f<- 
a rmtiv'e of Italy, is used in the same way. - 
.Another uioIm Hiferous ^(>iius {Zr.itn i" popularly 
called thdd *n ,\ ie'..inders in North .\meriea. 

AiexaiiKini. Set* Ai,ni:Hr KuwAUti. 

Alexandra l*ark« :• place (if puhlic n reaii n 
for iiorthetn I 'uahui. it iiiih's N. of < 'harii th< '. 
it was operu'd in and its pie-iuit palace' 

d.'i,re-' from 1S7‘», its jucdma'sso.' ha\ in ‘4 he \ hiirni 
! w o \ ears hel! " e. 

Ah^xaiidrrira. Se scandi inaiN. 
Alexandra "i- Ai.kk.s vM)t;i. \ \sii.i(>, Kou 

mania.n po<U .iiid patriot, was horn at dass\ in 
l!^21. Kducaled at Paris, lie returned to .lassy i i 
hs:V.), and atlaeiasl himsidf to a ]>aily of ^onn;; 
inmi, wiio, i'dliionced hy Westmn ideas, wen* at 
once a, mbit ions of literary dist inet ion. and zealous 
for jiolitieal (i«|uality aud for Ponuumiaii national- 
ity. His slmre in the ahorti\ e reMihition id* hVbS 
ohliood him for a tiim* to take refuse in P.nris, hut 
ho tin 11 and always laboured inee.ssant ly throiieh 
tli(‘ pre.ss and otherwise for Honmanian imh‘]»end- 
etieo and unity. He, was foiei;.;ii minister n?ider 
HhiUa ill IS.-)!) (iO. His lirst \olnnie of \erse 
ti-ppeared in 1S52; his eom]dete works till 7 v<ds, 
( hS75 h); his theatrical pic.ccs, t vols. tlS7e'i. 

AlevniidricI was foimih'd i»y .Alexander the 
fh’eat in tin* antnmn of the .\eai' 552 n.c. It was 
situat(‘d ori^^dnally on the low traei of land which 
>'<oparates the lake Mareotis from the M(‘dile»i.in(‘ ’n, 
fdiont I I miles west of tlie ( 'aiiopie. month wf the 
Nib*, piefon* Ihi*. city, in the, Alediterraiie'in. my 
island, upon the NK. jioint of whiCii stood 
the huiions lighthouse, the IMiaros, Im it in to • 
time of Ptolemy I. in the 5(1 eontnry n.(t, and saio 
to have been 4t)0 feet 'I5ie island was eon- 

noeted wiHi the tnairiland by a mole, called ilie 
Heptastadium, thus fonnin^^ the two harbours, 
the plan of Alexandria was desii^ned by the arelii- 


tect ])einocrat(‘S, and its ori^dnal extent is said to 
have been about 4 miles in len^^th, w itli a circum- 
ferenee of l.'i miles. it was interseeted by twai 
stra.i^'lit main stre(‘ts, e.roM.inj^^ each otlier at ri^^dit 
aii< 4 :les in a lai<;,e sipiare, and adorned witli liand- 
soiiie houses, temples, and ])ul>lic buildings. The 
most magiiilicmit (piarter of the city was that 
called the Iirncheion, which ran from the centre* to 
the eastern harlionr. 4'liis ipiarter of the city eon- 
la.ine.d tin* iiahic(‘s of the, I'toleniies, the Mnsenni, 
lor eeiitnries tin* foeiis of the iiitelh'elual life of the 
world, and the famous lihrary ; the maii.^oleum of 
.Meva.nder the (Ireat ami of the Ptol<‘niies, the. 
temple, of Poseidon, and the great. tlu‘atre. I'o 
till*, south was tlie hejuitifnl gymnasium. The 
Serapeiim, or temjih‘of Serapis, stood in tin* W(*steri) 
di\ision of the. eity, which foinied the Kgyjiliari 
Ipiarter, and was called Khaeotis ; a small tow n of 
that, name liad oecujiied the ."iti* Ix'fore the founda- 
tion of .Mexandiia. 'I’o tin* wu*st of tlie city lay the 
great Neeropolis, and to the east tlie lace course 
and siihnrh of Nieo]>olis. Much of the sjiacc* under 
tin* houses w.as oceu]iii.*d by \aultcd ^nhlerraiieau 
cistern", which were ca]iahle of containing a snlli- 
cient (piantity of water to supply thi‘whoh* pojiu- 
lation of the city for a year. Piom the time ot its 
foundation, Alexandria w as tlie ( ireek (‘apital of 
Kgyjit. Its pojuiJation in tin* time of its pros- 
j»erity, is .said by Dioiloius to liave amounted to 
about 5(K),00<) free citizmis, ,'ind )>rohahJy a larger 
immher of slave's. 4'his jiopulatioii .•on-.isteil 
mostly of (Jreeks, de\v>, niid Iv..:> ]>tiaiis, tog* iJicr 
with settlers from a.ll nations of the known world. 
After the death of Alexander tin* (Ileal, .Mexamiria 
heeame the ri'sidenee of tin* Ptolemje.-'. 'I'lnw mnde 
if, ni'xt to lionn'aiid Antioel>, the most mugniliceiit 
eit \ of antiipiity, as well as iln* idiief ^e^lt of (Ireek 
learning and liti'raiiire, which spread In nei* ov(*r 
tin* greater part of the amaent wtiiid. 'I’he .".it na- 
tion of the ei(\. at the p* ‘int ol junei ion heU w (‘cri 
the p.ast and \Vest, reiidere'l ii the eeiiln* of the 
eommerc * of the world, ami raised it to tin* higliest 
degree' of pro.sperily. , 

.Mexandria had re*a(dn''l its gieaitixst s^ikuidofir 
whe'n, on tin* th'alh of ('leopaira, tin* last of the 
Ptolemies, in .50 n.r. it came inlo tin* pO'.se-.'-ioii 
of the* Homans. Its glory was long unaHected, 
ami it was lln* e'niporiiim of the world's commere-e, 
esjit'cially for »*orn. In tlm iH'ign ol ('aiacalla, 
howe'\er, it siiflV'ied scM'ie'Iy ; and the rise of 
( 'onstan'iin'iple ]iromoted tin vU*cay of .Vh'xandria. 

( ’hristiaiiity was ini rodne*ed, iiecording to tradi- 
tion. by St Mark. In the 2*1 eeiUur\ its ailhevents 
were sery nuuieious ; amongst its teachers were 
('1e*mens Ah \,(ndrinus and Origen. The .strife 
he*tw<*e*n ( diristiani ty and lie'atln'nism ]iowa*rlnlIy 
d'sciihe'd ill Kingsley's /yy^yre/zo ga\(* rise lo 
hhw..'y contests in .Xh'xainlna. 'riic Serajiciiin, 
the last .scat of li(*alhen the'ology and learning, 
w.is sionneel liy tin* ('hristiaiis in 5S!> v.l\, ainl 
eoiue'iae'el into a ('hristian chure*h. .Vlexamlria. 
was a e-liief .se*at of ('liristiaii theohigy til! it was 
lake'll by the .Vrahs, under Amru, iu iUl, at 
whi<*h lime it was miieli injured. The e'l.oic e ot 
('airo as e‘a]*ilal of the Egyptian califs liaslem'd tlie 
neiw' rapid «h'e*ay e>f the eity; tin* di.se*)\ery of 
Anie*rii*a, and of tin* passage to Tmlia, oy tln^ ( ape 
eif (eo»l Hope, ve*rv iiiiich diminisln**! its trade; 
and A\lieii, in 1517, the Turks took the plae^, the 
» lains of its former sjile'inlonr wholly \'iiiiishe'd, 
vails ami buildings being reduce'd to rniiis, ^ In 
I77S Ah'xamlria eontaim**! no me'n* than htHK) 
inhahitaiits. ITnb'r Alehenu*! Ali, li*we\er, tln^ 
tide* lurni'il, and the city reeo>'*re‘d ra]»idly. H i"* 
iieiw again erne*, eif the meist imjieirtant coninu-r**ia,l 
])Iace.s on tlie Me'elitorraiiean. The Sue*/ ('anal 
(livi'ileel ])art eif its trade as the centre of ste-am i 
column uicatiuii with India; hut this wa.s luoio 
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tlian coinnoiisatcd hy tlic ^ei'ieral impel ils ^^iveri 
l»y the canal to K^yptiaii prosperity. In JSS'J, 
clnrin^* the risin.u' of Arahi Tasha, serious <lania^'e 
Avas (lone to the city. Th«‘ Knroj>eans were 
inaltreatt‘(l ; and as Arahi would not desist from 
st ren;^! henine,' lh(‘ fm l ilicalinus, an Kii^lisli Heel, 
in the intensis of llt<' kla'dixe, l>onihard(_*d tlie 
forts of Alexajuliia for omu* ten hours, July 11. 
t)n tli(‘ two lollowin^i; days the town was sacked 
and phinderc<l hy (he soldiery ami ]M)pulaee, and 
^reat ])arl of it de.-troved l)y liri*. A British forc(‘ 
occupied it on the 1 ttli. 

jiresent cilN {called SLamh'ri'rh hy the 
Arabs) is not sit iutial exactly on thi* site of tin* 
old one, hut is chielly huilt on the moh‘, which has 
hecn incr(*ased l»y alhn ial d(‘j>osiis (ill ii lias 
hec(UiK‘ a hroad neck of land hetween llu* two 
Jiarhours. The <dtv is a stran;^e mixtwit* of Mast 
ami est, ohl and mwv, not L;iac(‘f»illy harmonised. 
The nali\t‘ town, unpaM'd and in wi't wi'atlu'r 
hardly passable, contains ]>o(»r housrs am! wrelclu'd 
lints. The e\ cr-increasin.Lt Ihankish «juai(cr.s ha\(‘ 
(juih^ a I'hiropean a]ip('aianct*, and swarm with 
cab's, shoj's, theatres, and the like, li.uhtiMl with 
^as. The* castle stands n<‘a/' tin* old 1‘haros, and 
the handsoim' m'w lighthouse has a reNohiu;^ li;jht, 
visible at a. <{istauce of ‘Jh mile s, lha ent impro\c- 
ments, undeitaken at a c<»st <if t**2.0(K>,h(K), are e\- 
p(^cted to make (lie old harbour the W(‘st(‘in one 
one of the best and most spacious on th*- Mctlitrr 
rariean. There is railwa\' (Minmufii<'a(i<m with 
Cairo a. ml Sue/; tin* .Mahmoiidich Canal, made b\ 
AliJiemet Ali, conma ts Ah'xamliia with tin* Nile. 
The i'(‘ceiit ;;row(h <»f the cit_\ has been (‘\lra- 
nrdinary. !h>p. ( 1S‘J.") lii.btiO; {isttt) bO.lMM); 

( 1SS*2} 'iilTdHjl, of A\hom is,b72 AV(‘r«‘ forei^^ners, 
many Cnadss, Italians, and French, 'I'lu* value of 
exj)orts (eott<m, cotton s(*ed, lentils, oilsciMl, h('mt>, 
dru.^s) A’aried in Isyd-No from f Itt.tHMt.ntMt to 
flF0t)0,000 {twotidrds iroin;^ t(» Ihitain); of 
iiujmrts, fnuj] fdJXKklKM) to i*7,b00,(K)n (half tHUu 
lhatain). Of tin.' h-w remainin;^ obj(‘cts of anti*]- 
jiity tlie most ]iromineiit is Fompey's Pillar t ({.am, 
as it is ('rrom'ously called. Of the so-ca)I(*d ( 'J(*o- 
jtntni's .\Ve</A'.s two oixdisks <»f the Kith cmiliirv 
It.f. Avhich lun^r stooil lierc. -one Avas hrou},;ht to 
Kniihiud and erected on the Thanu's l anhankment, 
l^TS ; and the other, pr('senl»Ml hy tin* klKslive to 
the Cnited StJites,* Avas set n[» at New York in 
JSSl. 'riu! elimate. of Alexandria does Jiot eorre- 
sjamd with wliat is true of K; 4 yj>t ;_M*iicralIy. fii 
Avinter it rains ;ibnj»sl daily; in snmmei' llie beat 
is ijjoderated by sea ]>r(a*/(>s. 

Am':xAM)i;f.\N Conu.v, an imjKntnnt inann- 
Reii]»t of the sa,ered Scriptures in Oreck, now in ilic 
Ihitisb M\iseuin. It is written (»n t>a.rclim(Mit , in 
linely fornuid uncial leUtus, and is wilboni accent-, 
marks of aspiration, or space's between tlu^ avouIs, 
IP ])robable date is tb(‘ middle (J’ tin; btli centur' . 
AVitb tin* exeeptioii (»f a few ^aiis, it eoiitaiiis t » •* 
Avhole I>il)l(‘ intb' i k Min* Old 'restanicnt bein;:;- in 
the translation (jf the- Se[)tua;^int ), aloi**; Avitli the 
ejdstles of (d(*nn*ns ItoJuaniis, of av’ ose ;j;enuine 
episthj to the Coriiit iilans it is the onlA maniisci 
(‘xtant. Tor j»nrj>os<s of biblic.al criticism, tin* 
text of the Epjsth's of tin; N 'v 'restauM'til is 111 
most valnahle ]»art. d’his (•(‘]ehra((.*d inaniiseript 
heloiij^cd, as early as P»‘JS tc- the liluary of the. 
t>atrifi|jrch of Ah xamiria. In ItVis it w-as .s :.t 
as a ]wesent to ('harh k • Fn^^lMfel iiy Cyrillus 
bnearis, j(ntriarcl. of (' n-ian( iin»])l'', wljo d“' hired 
that lie Iia<l ^‘ot fi )iii -\* ‘\,-miiia, ’ i’(,r(* 1 m' 
had lield the same oil:, e - that i^ Acriitj n 
there appears from and exte; nn! (widen, r. 

l''ae- si; oiler- iiav«j he ii juihlishcd, of tin; Xcaa 'Fesm 
hy VV'oide (Loij. . and le Cow per 

WLond istiO); of the Cld Testannmt, hv I’aLer 
vLond. lBlG-28). 


Ai.KX.WDItrAN LliiKAitv,— This remarkahle col- 
l(.*etiofi of hooks, the hir'^est of the unc.i(*nt Avorld, 
Avas bmiided hy the lirst Iholemy, and fostered 
hy his son. It (jiiiekly jciawv, and already in 
the tinn^ of tin* lirst Ptolemy, I h'nnHriiis IHia- 
Jereus had olkOOO volumes or rolls under his 
eare. Dnrin^^ its most tlonrishing ]>cri(Hl, under 
the direction of /enodotns, Aristarclins of Jlyzati- 
tinm, Callimaclnis, .\]M(llonius Pbodins, and others, 
it is .said to bav(‘ contained 4{)0,()()(), or, ata-ording 
to allot In'r anllnuity, iiielnding all dnplic'ates, as 
many as TotkbOl) V(dumes. The gri*ater part of 
this IJhrar\, which (‘mhrueed the eolh*eted litera- 
ture of Rome, Ci'ccce, India, and Egypt, Avas eon- 
lained in (In* faimuis Museum, in tin* (|narler of 
Ah'xundi ia calh'd (In; Rrncln'ion. During the sii'ge 
of Alexandria hy .Inlius Cnsar, this pait of the 
1/ihiarv was (h'st royed hy lire ; hut it Avas after- 
Avards r(*plaeed hy tin* eolb'ction of P(*rgamos, 
Avhieh Avas pn'si'uted to Cb'npatra Iw Maik Antony. 
'I’lie ((ther paid of tin* Lihrary was kejd. in the 
S(‘raj»eum, the temt»le of Jnpit'*r S(*raj)is, Avlnue 
it remained till tin* tinu* of 'Fln'otlosins tin* Cri'at. 
AVh(‘n this (*mp(*i-or permitted all the h(*atln*n 
t('Mnd(‘s in ibe Rnman empiic to hi* dcstj-oyed, 
the magniliei'iit tem[»le ef .Inpiter Ser.ijiis Ava.s 
net sjiared. .\ moh of fanatic Christians, h'd 
on l»y tlie .\rehl)isln)p Tlii'ephilns, storim'd ami 
(h'stroyi'd tin* lem]>h‘, tegi'lliei*, it i." mest 1ikel\, 
A\ilh tlu* greater part nf its litc'iary tiejisures, in 
It was at this time that the desi ruction 
of the Lihraiy was hegun. and not at the taking 
of .Vh'xandria hy tin* Arabs, under the Ca.lif 
Omar, in (Ul. a’.Ik'ii its destjuetien was nn'i’elv 
eonnd(*l(*d. .A ridieiilousl\ (*\aggeiat(*d, jiUhongu 
ancient story, tells that tin* .Arabs found a snili- 
eieiit nnmher of ho(d<s r(*maining to ln.*al tin* hatli.*4 
(»f the city for six months. The historian Orosius, 
Avlio visited tin* plac(.* afti'i* tin* d(‘struetion of tin; 
tenijde h\ the < 'Inist iaiis, lelales (hat he llien 
.saw oidy tlie (*ni))ty slu*lv(*s of the l.ihrary. See 
Ritschl, 7bV Aluffudriinsrln n Itih/zuf/H Iru, in 
( ISO!), and W c'iiiger, Ah jamfi'ui- 

i.srjir Mttsrtnn ( bS7r>). 

.Aij:.\am)1;i w Scnooi,. - - ,Af1(*r lihmty and 
intellectual cullivadion had dccliin*d in Or(*ece, 
.Mexandria in 1‘^gypt became, tin* bonn* and ('cntn; 
of seienee and lib'ratun*. 'I'ln* linn* in Avhicb it held 
ibis position nia\ IxmUn ided into t wo periods ; the 
lirst including the reigns of tin* i’toleiiiies, from J‘23 
to JO n.c. ; the second, from .JO ii.r. to (ill) A.J>, or 
from liic fall id tin* Ploh*maan dynasty to the 
iiniption of tin* Arabs. Dnrijig the Hist jieriod the 
I inlelleclual /i<*ti\il\ at Alexandria was mainly of a 
• puicly literary or scientific kind; but duiing tin; 
j second, partly from .1 widi a,nd Cbrisliaii iullu- 
1 (‘iices. it (levehipcd into tin* spcculati' (; jibilosopby 
I of tlm Neo- Idalonists ami the religions philosophy 

j of tin* ( Inostics. 

IholemA Sotci, tin* first ruh i a\1io introdnec'd 
j M.d pafroni ‘d < .’i(‘(‘k scieiici* and liieratnie in 
I Mexandria, ■ . .iiowi'd hy that yet imui* mnnili 
j **’0 'patiou, I’l » loa ns Pliiladclphus, who regularly 
, ( ••i,li>|ied tin; eelohratcal ^Mi'xa.iidrian JJhniry 
! Mel Mnscimi, wlii< li had lK‘eii l)(‘gun by Ids 
I f;!i‘; 'I. "riiis .\iusciim wa-s some w hat like a modern 
! UM* ei.sity, and within its walls h*arned scholars 
I hoA > b'.e i and taught, d'lic lo.s.s of ( in.i k freedom 
>ooji took from (ircek thougld much of its lioldnessi 
and oiiginaiiiy, luii tldukcio found .-’ubstitutes for 
ih;.-e in horned research and criticism. Tliey 
studn_*(! gra,mniar, i)idsod>‘, mythology, astronomy, 
and ’iiediciiie, and unfolded t; ir informaMon in 
huig didactic poems in (‘pi(; fojin, full of learning, 
and marked hy ]>erfecl masterA' of verso, Imt oTtim 
dull u) ;i degriM;, and marr(*(l hy numerons obscure 
ami TeeomUti; allusions. ExampliM of tlieso are 
the Anjimanlim of .Apollonius Khodiu.-' and the 
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Alexandra or (■((smndra of Tiy(*oj)hroii. Utlier 
writers of oj)i(*s were Eupliorion, Nieaiifler of 
Coloj)hfm, Diniiysius, Diejearelins, Jiliianiis, ainl 
Oppiaiius. Many iHM*ts ein]>loye(l lyii(t aiul elej^iac 
forniH for subjects coiiii)le((‘ly inisuite«l for 
treatment, wlii(‘li are y(‘t happily ex|>resse«l in verst*. 
The earliest of the el(‘^oae poets was Philetas of 
Cos; the jrreatest, perhaps, Pallimaelins. Amon;^ 
the lyric poets wt*re PliMiitjeles, llermesianax, 
Alexamltn' of /Ktolia, ainl Lyts^phron. lipij^ranis 
and dramas were alst) xvjitten ; l)ut of the latter 
searee auythin.j' has survived heyoml the name.s 
of the seven tra^^t'dians ealltMl tin* Alexamlrian 
Pleiades, (tut of the Am«i‘lM\an verst* tn* Inicttlic 
iidme a rudimeittary kind t»f diama — ^^rew the 
best j)roduet t>f Ali‘xan ’riaii jioetry, tie* M>lls of 
Theocritus. Still more .ictive than the po(*ts were 
the grammarians, to whom it is mainly due that wt* 
in>w TMjssess the mastt*rpit*ees t»f (Jret'k lilt-ratun* 
at alb They were Ijotli jdiilohmists ami liUtra- 
inn's, wlio explainetl things as wi‘ll as words, ami 
werti thus a kiml of em yelopa‘dists. Aimni;^ these 
the ^ireatest were /einxlotus of l'lj»hesus, .Vris- ' 
topham‘s of Pyzant ium, ami Ari^>tarellus of Saim»- 
tliraee ; only less emim'iit critics wt.*re Alexamler of 
yKtolia, Lvcttphroii. ( 'allimaeliiis, ami J'halost Innn^s. | 
'riieii chief staN'ict* itnisists in having; ctdltMUtsl 
tin* wiitinjjs 1)11*11 (‘xistin;^, prepai-etl eorrt'ctt'd 
t- xls, and prt'sei ved tht‘m for ful ure generations. 

'The Alexamliiiin school has a. spirit ami eliaracier 
alto;:et li(‘r tlillermit from the )-rc\ i«ms inicllecl mil 
life of (ireeci*. Prom the attention paitl to the 
stmly of lanena.ee, it was natural that etnr<*ct- i 
tics.',, purity, and eleeance of expression should be 
es}»ecia.lly cultivated ; and in these :es',>eets many 
of its writers are dist inenished Pnii what no 
study and no etVorl could iri\c - the spiiit that 
animated tin* earlier ( I n.-ek jioeiiy nsu" in most of 
the‘»‘ works NNaniin.e^. In jdace of it, there was 
di-piayed treater art iti com]*osition ; x\hat had 
toimeil\ 1 emi done by eenius. was now to be done 
i»\ the rules fu, ni'-h(*d by eritici',iu. Wdn.'n* imila- 
ihm ami ruh thus to(d\ the place oi inspiration, 
each ;4(*ne/ati >n ol di'-eiples became moia* artilicial 
a,nd lifele.ss than their masters, until ultima. *ly 
criticism di-eeiicratcd into frivolou.s fault 11101111.1;, 
ami both prose and ])oelry became laboured tilVec- 
tat ion. Still, for aliout four eeniiirie'^, the Alex 
aiidriaii sebool was the e(*nlre of learning nnd 
science in the aiieieiU world. (’onntiii;;’ from its 
oriein to its eomplele extiiietiou, it lasteil a tliou 
saml years. The inllmuua* of the .Alexandrian 
scliool upon Pat in literature in (be Au.uustan a-e 
must not be for-'olten. AVe liml it in all the eon- 
temporary ])oets, notably in A'irL^u’l, the ,t,nealest 
]>oet of the ;^u-oup. 

The At.K.X XNDUIAN Pit It ,< iS( M’tl Y is (diaraeteriscil 
by a bl<*mlin^ of the jibilosojiliies of the i'.ast ;,nd 
of tlie A\h'st,, and liy a ;;(‘ueral tendem'y t<» ccA c 
(ii'lsni, as it is called, or an endeavour to leconeile 
coidlictin^ systems of sju'milatiou, by luittuino 
lo;;etber xvhat se(*nied true in (‘acli. 'J'lie oust 
liimous eepresiuitati ves of this school wen* llie 
Nei) Phatonists (q.v. ). laiiliM.ij the reli;;ious 
notions of the East xvitb (Jn* 1 ; dialectic', Itiev 
iepn*sent the strii^^ele ‘d' arn’icnt ei\ilisaiion x\ Ali 
( iiristiaiiity ; and tlins tlieir system was not with 
out injlufiiice on tin* form that (Miristiaii dogmas 
toidv ill Koypt. The amal^jjannitiou of Pastern 
ideas NAith (Miristiaii j^ava; rise to the ."Xsiem of 
I ho (luosties ((|.v.), whi(‘h xvas elaborated <*b: l!y 
in Alexandria. See. i^hristian Pnttnnisis 

of Alexandria ( llanqiton Loirtures, 1 "'S<>); a’ -; 
thO articles INlILO .ItTD.ET’S, Pl.KMKIVS Af.kx.vx 
t>inNt's, ORKij.v. — Tlie Ale.xamlrian sclnxd was 
ito ].»ss distiri^uished for the culture ^ of the 
iiiatbeimitieal and pliysioal siuonoes, which here 
I’eaehed a greater height than anywhere else in 


ancient times. Its mathematical school was 
fontided in (ho reien of the first J^tolemy by tin* 
famous Kuclid. A mono its chief ornaments were 
Kratosthciies. who wrote well on almost all liranelu's 
of liumaii kiinwledgf*. His works on (diroiiolo;;y 
are still vaJ liable, and he was the tirst toaltemjit 
tin* measurement of the earth. Another was Apol- 
lonius of Pi*r;^a, ‘tlie ;^reat o(»()meter,’ author of a 
work on eotdc s(*etions. Tlie astroiioim*rs were 
distinguislied from all their ]»red(*eessois hy their 
setting ashh? all metajdiysieal sj>e<‘ulatioM, and 
(h‘V4»ting themselves to strict ohservation. iVrliaps 
the greatest xvas TIi[)]»arehus, the true father of 
astronomy, to whom (Aamlius Ptolemy owimI the 
substa.iice of his f.aintms work, the Ahiiafjrst. 

All^vaildricU ‘‘i town of l)und)artoii''hire. on 
the west b/ink of tin* J^even, o]qM»,^ite Jjonliill, 
.‘1 miles A”, of Duiuharton. It has giown from a 
mere * elaehaii * to a thriving town, sueh growth 
being due to the m‘i,nhhourin.g cotton juinling, 
hleaehing, and Turkev-rod d\<‘-works. e^tablislnsl 
since J7().S. l»oi». { isn ) ( ISSl ) OlTd. 

All‘\ailldria« a ix»rt of entry on the right or 
Airginiaii hank of the Potomac, P.S., 7 mile.s 
helow Washington, on the tipposite side of the 
riv(‘r, with which it is connected by rail. Though 
Alexandria is fully !(►<> mil<*.s from the eulraiice 
of the Potomac into Pbesapeake Jlay, yet the 
stream in front of it, which forms its haibuur, is 
I still a mile widt*. d'he jdace is ;icees,',il»le finm the 
I sea to the largest \'ess(ds, /iiid has amjde i.ulway 
a<*c«unmodation ; tie* ( ’hesajicake and Oliin canal 
begins here. The tra<h? of tin; city ha', steadily 
increase^}, whiht cotton manufactures also have 
heel) iutroduceil on an (‘xti*iisive iie. Po|». ( 1S70) 
P-p.-'O; (ISNP) Id.baS. 

I Alexandrines are rli.yming verse's c( iisisting 
I «*.*n'li of t wel ve ."vllaliles or six me.-i-n 1 'Phe name 
j i" most ju’ohaldy di'rived from an old Preneh ]»oem 
j oil Alexander ibc* (ire.it, romjiosed ln'tweeii IISO 
' and UhO. ill whieli tills nu'a^ure xvas tirst used; 
aeeoniin."' to other", it was so ealleil from the 
name id’ one of its aulliois, .\ lexandei' de Pernay.* 
Till* j\l(.*xandi ine has beenme the regular enie or 
! heroic vers(‘ of the h’lemdi, among w Imm eaeli line 
: is divided ill the middle into two hemistiehs, the 
, sixth svllable always ending a w ord. lii Piigli"b, 
this rule, is not alvv ays ol)>erv ed, as in tlie tollovving 
V ersi* ; 

Til l!, all tin* womls shall an I .aisl Ih.-ir rolio-',, 

riie only eonsiderabh* Knglisli noem w]n)lly written 
ill Alexamlrim", i-, nr.iyloii s ijoi hton ; but the 
SjK‘iiseriau stanza regularly ends in an Alexandrine, 
and the mea"nre occurs oee.asi.maily in ourenmmoii 
heroic verM* of live fei't. as the* la"t line of a eonjilet : 

W 1 ■■11 h-'tU .an* full, tli« \ i^ur M. sl al) i<lf, 

I .«• Ihi's* tli.it i\.at(‘ia' I I'lM’i' j the )>aiaili"f <>f - Dnvni'N. 

Pi'jtc’s lines in tin* /•Avo// n// (i'lta'isiu are familiar ; 

' .\ nrclk'S.s Ah*\:iii<lt'iiM i ml ^ 1 hr si 'ii j;, 

j'h.al, likr a iiouuilril snakr. ili;i.:;s its shuv Irni; >i a'.'iij:. 

Pi sjiite of tliis, PojH* introdnei'd .Mexamlriiies jit 
(he close of his Mrssiah and elsewhere, tlion.eh his 
I later j»oems eoiitain very few examjiles. According 
1 to Hr flohnson. ‘ Powley was the tirst juiet tliat 
mingled .Mexamlriiies at ple;i''nre with the eommon 
I heroic of ten sylhildes ; and troni him Dryden 
I borrowed the jiraetiee, wbeihcr ornamental or 
i licentious.' 

i \l€*‘X511ldropol (formerly .an important 

' ’oriress and tlie largest town in ilie Kriv.an district 
I of Hussiaii Armenia. It lies on a tiveless jdateau 
■ on the ro.ad from Krivaii to Ixais, and lia.^ a<*eoin- 
; mod.-ition for a garrison of 10, (MM) men. Tin* strong- 
i bold giv'c.s tlie Itnssiaiis eonijilete command oi the 
head-watei’s of the Kiijdirates. The silk trade is 
actively carried on in tin* town. Pop. (ISSO) 
‘20,477.* 
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Alexnildr^lV, a town in Hm* Knssian ^foverti- 
inent (►f Vhuliniir. oS miles Nl^. of Moscow, 'riicrc 
are •lycworks, ;nul inmwarc aiul niiiskets are inaim- 
fa(‘ture(I. Fop. ( ISSO) (i*J00. 

Alexandrovsky a small llnssian town in the 
mweriiment t)f Kkaterino^Ia\^ Russia, on the left 
hank of the Dnieper, ‘JO’J miles N. of Simfen)]>ol 
hy rail. Rop. ( ISSO) oDtio. Also, a Russian settle- 
ment in Ka'^t Silxn-ia, founded in iSIo, opjMKsite 
tht‘ ishuid of Sakhalin, with a “ood harhour. 

Alextdy <»r Alkxis, ealled Mfdi Mi.ovn’cil, the 
second Ru.-simi e/ar of the Housi* of R.omanoir, was 
horn in Ki'Ji), ami sueeeeded his fathtu*, Mi<*hael. in 
UDo. An insurrection dislurhed liis rei;;n in 1()4S, 
and ])oinilar discontent favoure<l the jdans «)f two 
iu-et<*n(lers to tlic tlirone. Ri his tw(» eanip.ii^ns 
against tlie. lV)les (lh,')4 li7), in* took Snmleiisk, 
e<nnpiere<l and devastM,led almost the N\liole of 
Lithuania, and se<.Mire<l for hims<>If the posses.-.ion 
of s(*\<‘ral provinces. He al>4> ^jiinetl a part of the 
rkraim*; hut his war witli Sw(‘d(‘n ( oS) was 
unf(u l nnate. Alevei introdiiee»l various important 
reforms into tin* Russian laMs; and \ent ure«l on 
some ee(‘l«‘siastieal ehan.i;'es, which jnoduced serious 
dissensions. He died in l(i7d. Ry his seeoml wife 
he was tlie father of Peter tin* (iri*al. 

AlrXOi, ealled Pl-iri.’o'VITcn, the ehh'st son of 
Pt‘ler the (J real of Russia, was horn at .Moscow in 
RjlX). Havino shown himself (>p[nisod to the re- 
forms and innovati<uis mad(‘ hy theem]teror, he was 
e\»*lmh'd hy Peter iioni the line<»i succession to the 
tlirone, M’ith this deeisi»m he appeared to 1 m* 
sat istie<l, tind dt-elared his intention of >pendin.LC the 
ri'inainder of his days in a monastery ; Init e'^caped 
to X’ienna, ami thence went to Naples. He was 
induced to n‘turn to Russia, and soon after, the 
accomplices of his lliLrht wc're punDluMl with 
merciless severity. .\le\ei was condemned to 
death, hut received a ])ardon ; yet tin* a^^itation 
of the trial s<» alVected his health, that he died in 
])rison a few <hivs aftor ( 17 I S ). ( )t her accounts assert 
that he was hehea<led in prison. .Vlexei left a 
^on, who, as P(“t<*r II., was elevat'*d to tin* throne. 

Alcxiliat/y a town of Ser\ ia. on the .Mora\it/a, 
l‘D miles SSK. of llel;.irade l.y rail. In 1S7(> it 
sutlered severely on its capture hy the Turks; 
and near it is a memorial (is-SO) to the Ru---ians 
who fell then?. Much tobacco is raise«l in the 
Iiei;^hhourllood. Pop. ( I .SS4 ) 5 1 OS. 

AlvvillS ‘Uie uf tlm ahle.st ruleis 

of tin* Ry/antine eiypin*, w;is horn at Ponst''utin- 
ople in lots. He was the nc]ihew of the Kmpejor 
Isaac ('omiienus, on whosi! ahdieation, in lOoO, his 
own father r»*fuse(l the j)urple; .and Ale\iu>, haviny^ 
in youth ^^iveii hrilliant ]iromise of military yu-nius. 
was at leiiyth, in lOSl, after four hrief anarehir 
n*iy»is, idevated hy his s«)ldiers to tin; tlnoi)»*. 
(lihhon yuaphieally ]>aints his position and achie\e 
im‘nts. Kvery where In* was eneomj»assed with foe- 
4’lie Scythians ami Turks Avere iioininy^ down from 
the north ami north-easi ; the lien*e Nor:u.4.ns. who 
had (*tTe<*led a lod”im*nl in Si«*i!y an . Maly, v.*’f 
menaeiny^ his western pro> inees ; and, ii: lOOti, l..> 
myriad warriors of the lir^-t ern>a.dc hurst into Id- 
empire on their wa.v to Pale^l^ne, ami cne:im]M‘d 
around the ;,uites of his c.npit.id. Vet he contrived 
to avoid all perils hy t.jc wi-ilom o» his ]M»li' V, 
the miriyded patiene(* ami jiompti'm'. <»f .lA 
f*liaracter, his discipli/; in ili<* cam]>. crid hi- 
humariit.A on tin* diro/* He n*i;:ucd for tliirty- 
.seven years ; ami had ii Ic^ea i)o.-.dl)l<* (. pre.-*>r\e, 

the weak and cor*';pt R>/anlirie e'f.,dre in its 
intcjLcri I A . u riilm* lik* ,V1 xiu^ mi; 4 lit Imvc. achie\ed 
thetas.v. He could onK delay the im*viiahledoom. 
Hist<irians dillei as t t.j siiieciity of his eonduet 
h'watd. the cnisadcrs. His daiij^ditcr Amia v\»ni- 
ntna, wdio AArotc hi- lit“, defend.s he ‘policy’ with 


lilial piety ; hut it seems clear that he entertained 
a ]irofound dread and susoieioii of the half-eivilised 
Franks, and, knowing tin? AV(*akness of his oAvn 
einjiire, Avas eomjielled to dissimulate. He died in 
Ills. 

Alfa, one of the varieties of Esparto (q.v.) 
valnalde f<»r paiM.‘r-m.akiiio. 

Alfarabi, an Eastern jddlosojiher, horn at 
Earah, across tin* (Kus. Alter studyiiio at Ihi^- 
dad, he trav(*lled wiilely, ami, on finally settlin;^ 
at Damaseiis, In* was r(*eeive<l witli honour hy the 
calif, wiio assigned him a [M'lisioii, wldeh he eii- 
j4>ye<l till his death in hdh. He led a lift* retired 
ami leiiijieralt', almost ascetic. The snhjeets of 
his volumiiions writings emhraee almost every 
knoAvn scit'uee ; ]>iit he is most worthy t)f romem- 
hrnnee as the lirst to att(*inj)t the compilation t»f an 
Km*yelopa*«lia, the MS. of which is in the library t)f 
tin* Esenrial. 

AUierl, \ i i'ToKro, Pol N r, tuie. of the most 
famous of mod(*rn Italian ]>oets, was horn at Asti, 
in Piedmont, on tin* 17th danuarv I7lh. His 
<*diieation \sas Aery defei-tive, hut at fourteen he 
found himself m.ister of a vast foitiim*. 4’he chief 
interest of his youth Avas a passionate love for 
horses, wliieli he re(aim*d tliroiiy^h life. 'The 
y<*ars 17h7 he s]»ent in travelling:: through (he 
yr(*ater ]>art of T'liropt*, after which he returned 
to 'Tniin, and ilr*\oted himself to literary juusuils, 
renounein;.C idlem*.ss and iiiiAvortlix amours. 'The 
applause* which his lirst att»*m]Us n‘eeived, eneour- 
ay(‘d him in his determination to win fame' as a 
dramatic author. Rut as he clearly saw the 
«leli<*ieneies of liis (‘ducat ion. In* Is'eaii at a mature 
;iy(* to learn Latin, ami niso to study tin* Tuscan 
dialect, for wlTn h purj»o-(* in? Aveiit to 'Tiiseaiiy. 

< hi his jonrm‘y thithm-, Alli(*ri made tin* acquaint- 
ane(‘ of tin* ( ’ounte<s of .\ll>any, wife* (»f the 
Prete’iider, (’harles Edward Stuart. I Mi lu'came 
det*ply attaeheel to her, and in this tin* one 
pei-,i-<t<‘nl, love of liis life In* found tin* impulse 
tliat his A aeillaliuit n.itnre ne(*ded. 'To ieinh‘r 
hims(*lf worthy of ln*r esticm, In* strovi* Avitli 
nfir(‘iiiitlimr earnestness aft(‘r p(M*ti(* t'\ee|l(*in*e ; 
and in ord(*r to he perfectly free and indep(*udent 
of all olln‘r eaves, la* i raiish'i red his Avlioh* pnqiert.y 
to Ids sister, ill <‘\chane(‘ for an annuity which 
A\;is hardly half liis former inconn*. IM* now liv(‘d 
alternately in Florence and in Rome. Aflerw’iirds, 
when tlie Dounti'ss a\;is reli*as('d l».v the (kath 
of ln*r iinwoithy husliami. they livi'il to;.retln*r 
in Alsiu-e or in P.iii-, until tin; R(*volntion droA’e 
them liist to L’mjland, uni m‘.\i to KI«>renee. 
H**re AHieii died, on i he <Sth (tetohor ISh.T 
Their ashes jtpose. in .Ini church of Santa Proce, 
in Flor(*nc(*, under a hi'antiful monument l»y 
Painaa, hcl w (*en t lie tondis of Michael Anjjc’lo and 
Maechiav(*l!i. .\l!i(‘ri ]»ul)!ished twenty one Ira^ui- 
dii-.. six eomedii - ami om* ‘ t ramelo;^(*dia ’ - a name 
invented hv l.in.- “h'. 'The.so show' a want of fri'sh 
'm;i;.,iiialjv(* ; > . ;i.nd hetray the laborious per- 

*• ' *•• uie(* Avitli Idfli their author did viideneo 
ImiiI. to himself ,'iml to art. IM* was in.spireil more 
h\ polities than hypot-lry. lie Avislnal to hreatho 
a ']•> it of .. lorn into the dormant minds of his 
itrynnn. ami considered the tln'atre as a selmol 
in h ihe |M*ophi mielit. learn to Ik* ‘frei*. siron^^, 
ami ii'dde. ill order to presmva* tin; pinit.v' of his 
riHi.-e, Alllerl had rf‘s<dve(l to n*ad mo other Italian’ 
poet He wisln*d to produce an edleet hv the very 
simpl«*st means, a ml, renoinieiii^ the aid of orna- 
ment, to |ilea.s(; hy manly .strength and earnest ness 
,iiom*. His works are on this ?ieeount eohl and stilVi 
hi- i‘lots -imph* (‘V(*n to poviirty, his vcrs(* hard 
and uiq)l‘ asin;;, and Ids laii^na”:(i diistituto of that 
ma^ie suilemloiir of eolnurinji^ w hich stii-s the inmost 
soul. In spit(* of this, Allieri did goo‘l service to 
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Italian tra;:^e<.ly. He eorn'cted the elieminate taste 
which ha<l l>etore ]>rev{iiled, ;is well as the ])C(laiit!v 
of a7i catt’octed iinitation of Attic models. SuecetMl- 
in^ writers endeavoured to imitate his stren^ifth ami 
simi)lieity. If is «‘omedies are less successful than 
his tra;jfedies. IMiey manifest the same serious 
]>olitical tendem'v ; the invention is poor, the 
development of the ]»lot uninterestin;.^, and the 
characters ;ire oidy general sk(‘tches, without indi- 
viduality. ddie tiiost successful of his dramatic 
works is his ‘ traimdo^^edia ’ Ahcl*\ a mixture of 
tra^^etly and o])er;i. Ilesides liis diamatic. works, he 
h‘ft. an epic ]»oem in four cantos, an autohio^o-ajdiy, 
also many lyrical i meins, sixteen sal ires, and poiUlcal 
translations of 'rerence, \ and portions of 

.Kschyins, Sophocles, Kui '.lides, and Aristopliam‘s. 
Aftf'i* his <leath, appeare.d his :l//\o//o//o, a memorial 
of his hatred to the ^'|•(‘llch. His were pub- 

lished at IMsa in ‘2*2 vols. ( istto ISlo ). rentotanti 
jnihlished a life in ISI‘2, ami 'ke/a, in ISlIl. See alsii 
N'ernou I>e(*'s f'nunhs.s of Alhtnuf ( 1SS4). 

Alfonso III., surnaiiKMl 'riii: (JuHAr, kiiijir of 

I.eon. A.‘4mia^, and (ialicia, su<*ceed(“d his father, 
1 tidofio, in Slit). After reducin;jf to ohediem-c! hi-^ 
j«*alons and factioim n<d»le^, he I m ned his ann> 
a.Lmiiist other eneniie-^, fon;^lit thron;;h more than 
tliirty <*amp:ii^n- and ^aiiKMl nnimMous \i<‘lories 
o\. r the ^loo^^, occupied ('oiinhra, and extend(‘d 
In'; (enilory as far as Porlii;.sal and Old Oastile. 
Ihit fhc'-e constant wars (‘iitailed ;.;real, expend* and 
misery on hi.'' .''iili je<‘t>', and re.''.nlle(|, in NSS, in a 
popula r risiny, a t I he head of \\hi<h was Mfoiiso's 
own s(»n < oircias. Iiwi the a,cli\e kin^’ «|ui<dvly 
cni-'lied the rebels, and tlii'ew his .von into |»jison. 
A ,s(‘cond coimpiracy , in^tiyated hv (In' <(tU‘en, was 
moi'o smaavssiu). and AIIoiim) wa" ohlii;e<l to abdi- 
cate 111 *' throne, and divide his t< iritoi\ .Hnon;.^ his 
three soil'’. loll onee a.eaiii the old hero wu" calk'd 
upon t<» ,'a\ V hi" count r\ , and k‘ad it" armic" aeainst 
the inx-'o'dim Moois. After ret uriiin.ic in tiiumph, 
he died at /'anioia, tUO. 

Air<ms<l \,, "Urnauted ‘the \>tronoiner,' ‘the 
riiilosophei oi the \N is(« ’ (AY Sthlo), kin;' «)f 
keon and ( \‘isi ile, horn l‘2‘2(), su<*cce<!ed hi', fat la r. 
I’erdinand III., in I’JoY. Fdccted a" llndr kiny by 
paat of (he ( ierni/ni juiiiccs in I'2a7. he had to ln- 
coiitiMii with 'lie ♦‘I'lptN honour, nor was he more 
suec»‘>,r,ful ill 1 i hioeditarv ('laiiii to Sw a hia through 
his mother I at i i.x, danehlci of I’hilip of Swa'da. 
Hi* was moie "'iece-,>ful ill his w ai" wiili the .Moors, 
and his victoit* " oot them eiialded him to unite 
Miinia. with f t-tile. In 1*271 he was able to crii"ii 
an iiisiirreel j. .1 headed by his "on Idiiiip; hut’ a 
second and -.uceessful rising, under another son 
Satieho in 12>'*2. di’priveil him of his throne. Two 
years later, he died a fueitive at Seville. .Vlfoiwo 
was th<* founder of a rastilian ii.itional litmaturc. 
Me caused the iirst general history of Sj»ain to he 
<*ompos(‘d in the Fastilian (oiiene by his liisloi iaiis, 
as w(*ll as a translation of th«*. (Md 'resiameiit to 
he made into tli(‘ vernaeular hv Toledo dews. Me 
comj)h*ted the widl-known eod<^ of law.", I.i tus >Ir 
A/.v I’orfidiis, which in 17)01 hccamc tin* uni\ cr-a I 
la\y ot the land ; and he wrote s« ' cral Ion;' | oeiu". 
he^id(»s a work on chemistry, and another on 
philo"j>phy. He, souyhl to improve, t^ e. Ih-denmie 
planetary ta))h‘s, whose anomalies had sMaick ob- 
servers even a,t that, early time. For this perpo.-«‘. 
he assembled jit 'foleilo u])\\;irdsof litt.y of the m«*M 
^■'•lehrated astronomeis of that ayi*. His itiioroveii 
^tlanetary tad)k^s, still known as the Al/onsuir 
wen* <‘ompletA*d iu l*27)'2 at t luieost o! 40,OtH? 
dncitts. ddie ( i/tusculos Lrf/ff/rs of Altonso were 
pnhlishe<l by the Koyal Aeademy of Madrid in 
IS.'U). 

!• { A7/ Cotiquisttnhn'^ ‘ the (^ompicror ), 
earliest kin;' of Portugal, w'as the sou of Henry of 


Ihiryiindy, compieror and first Fount of Portnyal. 
Horn ill 1 1 10, he was hut two years of aye at his 
father’s <leath, so that the nianay(*inent of ullairs 
fell into the hands of his ambitions ami dissolute 
mother, Theresa of Castile. Wrestiny the power 
from her in 1 1‘2S, he tiiriKMl his sw'oi<l ayainst 
Cjistih* and the M«)ors, ami def(*atcd tin* latter, 
alter a hloiMly strnyyle, at Ouiopie, duly •27), 1 IdO, 
j)n)clainiiny idmstdf kinyof Fortnyal on the li(‘ld of 
liattle. d’lie. title was conlirnn*d l)y the jiojie t]ir<*e 
years later. .Alter sett liny the succession, the 
priv ileyesot the nobility, and the administration of 
justice at theCorlr's uf kiinieyo, with tin; helj) of 
"onie carnal Fnyli"h crusaders he look ki.shoii 
( 1147), and later, the wlmh*f)f C.ilicia, Kslreniadura, 
and Fdvas. Me died at (.'oimlnn, 1 )eci'niher (5, llSd. 

Alfonso VI.. kiny of pKiluyal, sm*c(‘e<h'd his 
fat lier, .lohn 1\ ., in l»i7)0, wlien Imt thirteen years 
of aye. Fnr sunic ye;irs tin* yovcrnmeiit was in the 
hands of his nmllier, Luis«; de (iiizniaii, a woman 
of yreat wisdom ami jirndeiice ; hiit in 1()G‘2 the 
si('kly ami dissolute juirn'i* dismis"ed his mi)iln*r 
from ln*r olliee, only to fall as r'onijdctely into the 
liamls of his minister. Count t ’a"ti‘l-.MeIhor. 
V<‘t Portuy.'il was victorious in tin* vvjir ayainst 
Si)ain, spite of the ineMjMcity of kiny and niiuist(‘r, 
althonyh for this >he had to thank her Fu'^Iish 
and Frem'h tillii's. In Itltlt) .Mfonso married 
a juiin'i's" of Savoy, hut the. <jueeu wa" soon 
«iisyust(*«l with her unworthy liiishaml. am! eon- 
s|)ired with his brother Pedro ayainst liim. He 
was forei'd to surrender to the latter liis erovvn, 
and to <li""olve on hi.s hi'half vvluit was a nuirfaye 
merely in name. .Vlt’miso died twelve years later 
(ItiS'I), a state pii"oner at (.’uitia. 

.tlfnilSO A\. kiier of ,\ rayon ami Xavane, l)iit 
.Mfonso I. of Naph'saml Si('ilv, ‘tin* Mayiiauimous,’ 
succeeded his father in I I Hi, when iml 17) vears ohl. 
Snmmom'd t«) her ]ieli> liy t^tiieeu djtanna 11. of 
Naples, In* defenti'd her foe-,, Sloi/a. and Louis of 
.\ii|on, hut lo"l her favour by llirowiny into prison 
hei minion Carae<'ioli. 4’lie tickle tjum'ii now de • 
claiH'd his rival lauiis In'i succe""or. \t lu'r th‘ath 
in I l.*>7), Alfoiiso |•('solv^‘d to claim tin* kiiiy(h)m, hut 
found liiiiisi'lf opposed by Miiki* Pene of Lorraine, 
>vhom .Ioanna liad a]»point(‘d her succes"t»r after the 
lealh of Louis, Ihmie ami ( ieiioa sideil with Pein*, 
;iml I In* ( k'lioest* Ih'et altai'ked ami def«‘ated that of 
Alfoiiso. the moiiareh ]iims(*lf In iny taken prisoner. 
Hi* vv.'i" sent to l>uki' Phili]>ot .Milan, who, charmcil 
by his iiiaiiinT ami lah'uts. s»io« si*; iiim at liberty, 
ami ev«*ii fornn*d an alliance with him. Afler a 
live years’ waifare, .Mfonso was suc('i*ssful, ami 
entered NapI*" in triumph, and was recoyiii.sed 
M" its kiny by tin* |»o|i(‘. He jiatroniseil letters 
jiiid he aits, ami yoverned with ]>rmlcm'e and 
jusii. •*. lie ilied at Xaph's in I4.')S, Icaviny his 
Inri'uiiaiy ih)minions to his brother .lolin, ami 
N..|)les ti) his own son l’'er«linaml, who was Icyili- 
iu'.' mI ]»v the pi)pe. 

AHV^rd. a. villaye of .\ herde(*nshire, do miles 
.V W . of Aherdi'cn. Hi*n; .Montrose tk'featcd the 
Coveuant.(*rs umh‘»- liaillie. ‘2<l .Inly HU.'). 

Alt'ord, Hkmiv, horn in Lomlon in IS It), in 
lS*2t) i‘n;cn*d dhinity Colh*yi*, Camhridyi*, ami hay- 
iny taki'U a yoi)il deyn'i*, ami rci't'ivt d onlcrs, iu 
ls:U was eleeteil to a fellowshij). Mis tirst vohnne, 
!*<' ms and roefiral i'rtajnunH ( lS.*tl ). vv;is tol- 
I o\«d by his mi)st. po})ular vvoik, V'/e- Sr/too/ of (he 
.ivai't, and of/trr Ptn'/ns ( lS;i.M, w hi<'h lias hei'ii 
Ircipieutly re-issm'd, i'speciallv in .\m(‘rn';i. ^Vhoiit 
the sfunci tiim; In; hccann* vii*ar ol ytm'sw'okl, 
Leicestershire, where In* rt*maincd till lH,)d, 
yradually enlaryiuy tin; circle of his studies, and 
ohlnininy fv(*sh lilcravy ilistiivction. lu IH41 he 
published (7ia//tc/’s on tin' (f/rrl' J‘or(s, a 'vauk 
w'liieh oxhihit.s both purity of taste and breadth of 
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Rclu)lai*sliip. Ill 1S44 apjxsivrd llit*. first volume of 
Ills opus, the (Jn‘ok Testament ’with notes 

and various reatlin^s ; the fourth was not jmhlished 
till 1S(>J. In ISoo lie removed to Quebec Fliajiel, 
London, whejv Ji(‘ eoMlinueil to maintain Wh Jii^h 
reputation as a sound ami eloipient preacher, until, 
in lSo7, he was aiipointed I>ean of Canterbury by 
Lord ralmerston. Amon;^' bis lati'st writini;s was 
A PU'u for fhr (Jkcvh's Emflish, wliieh excited con- 
siderable disens.sion. In all, bis works comprise 48 
volumes and 104 articles, some of the latter con- 
tributed to the C<o(f^//ijfon(rp Jirrit u\ oi which \iv 
wa'- tlie lii>-t 1 ‘ililor ( ISGtJ 70). Scv<Tal of his hymns 
are widely popular, as ‘Come, \o thankful people, 
conn'.’ lie tlicd »laiuiary 12, 1871. See the l.,ifc 
by Ids M idow ( IS7.‘1 ). 

Alfred (N71-001), killer of the AVest Savons 
(Wessi'x), was born at AVanta;_re, in Uerksbire, in 
Sllh flis father anus I’bhclwolf, son of Kpfbert, 
kin;^ <»f the Wi'^t Saxons ; ami tlion,L::h the youngc'st 
of live sons, Inr sin ccedt'd to the erovn, in S71, on 
the death, of hi^ brother Kthelrcd, at tin* a.^e «»f *22. 
Hy that, time the Danes had overrun jiiost of Ibi;.;- 
land nort h of t he 'riiame". The vict<»ry tif Asbdow n, 
won chielly by the bia\ ery of Alfred, before his a<‘- 
cession to tlie throne, had ,!L:iven only a temporary 
check to tiieir incursions into ^^’essex. In the year 
of bis accc'"'ion, the Wh'sl Saxons fon^ht nine battles 
a;xainst tlie Itlm"^, with ^ar\in,^• sucees". Aft»*r 
tiiat, tlieie was re-j»ite for some years, till in mid- 
winter 878, Cutlirum, kin^ of the Danes of J-’ast 
Aii^ilia, suddenly Inii'-t into Wessex with bis saNaiie 
liost. Alfit'd could niaki' no eJlectual revi^tance, 
and bad to si'ck rcfn; 4 c in the marsln's <>f S»)mcrscl- 
sbire. 'riiere In* raisi'd a foit .'it Athclney, and with 
»*i band of faitlilnl followers maintaiiu <1 himself for 
several months. 'J’o this ]»eriod belon^^s the well- 
known story of the bnrtit (*ak<*s. The \Vest S.’ivons, 
however, were not snl‘dm.*d. In the same year ( 878), 
Alfred ;;:atbeied his friemis around him, and de- 
feated tin* Danes at Kdinnton, in ^^'iltshire. Jly 
the IVace of WednioK*, Cutlirum ’wa-' oldiji^ed to 
Kveive icipiisin, ami to aektmw ledue the supri'iii.'iey 
of .'\lfn‘tl, win) retained for hinisell the eonnlry 
south of the 'riiann’", and the ;j;reater ]»ait of 
IMcueia, while cedi i-j’ to th<* Danes I'last An.L;rt;i and 
the rest of .Mercia, Tin- wis<lom of the arran; 4 e- 
nienf is .seen in (In' fact that Cnthrum, on the 
win lie, continued (piiel ami faithful to the treaty 
till bis death. 

’ Early in bis ici;i;ii, Alfrt'd saw the necessity of 
nieelin;; the Daties'on their own element, the sea, 
and bis success led him to estaldisb an En; 4 li--b 
navy. In 88G be iwivered Jiomlon, in 81);1 Nurlb- 
nmbria mad(^ submission to him ; ami thus In* 
became nominally kin;.; of all Kn;j:l.and. Dii tin* 
wliole. Alfr<*d <*njoy(‘d :i mneii nt'eded penod o) 
peace, from tho Jf^cacc of NN'edmore (878) lid StK>, 
Avhen a fi(*sh swarm of Dane-, uiid*'r tlio leadership 
of llastill;,^ infested the eonnliy. Tin y W(*rc sn|»- 
portcil by t\n*'iv fellow-ctiunlryinen in Ka'<t Aiiydia 
and Nortbnmbiia, and luivc mncli i: »nble. \t 
last, in the eonrse of I’neir marebiny' :u)d ravayir. 
they sailed ’with tin ii )l(*«?t np the Lea, w hen* 
Alfred bron;;bl tbein to tm-m by div;. rtinyf tin* 
river, and leavin;^ their ships diy. After live \ oar-' 
of slriigyd(‘, peace was re- ,,tabli, In.'l. 

As a leader, Alfred’s \’.<ek li. ns »*onsi‘ i «! 

in lepellin;,' the invas.Oii <4 ii.<' Itanc.-, who at hi. 
accession threaten' ■ to .-nbdiif the v hoh* cinoitry, 
and in helping tow;..ds ihe i c isolldaiioi. >• Ibii; 
land into a uniLe<i mon.'X hy, in- .\.uk as :l 
le^ishitoi i '. also imp' rtai t, ihouoh it is aijsointe’v 
unh: U-o.i tai to re,;rard him as cstabiishin;!; trial b> 
iuiy, .IS li.'iving divided l,n;j:land into emeities am) 
beiidri'ds, or as the ioimder of tin* uni r€?rsity of 
Oxfo d. As legislator. In* simply compiled or col* 
the best among ilic eiia/*rmeni,s of earlier 


kings. The aim of all his work was iiraotieal, to 
promote the good of his people ; and the wuilings 
for which be is celebrated bear the same character 
of sagacious usefulness. 

.\Ifred died on tin* 27th of ( Ictobcr 1)01 , aged 52, 
b*aving his country in the enjoyment of compfira* 
tiv(* jicaec and prosiicrity, tin* fruit of tliat wise and 
cruugetie rule whieli has inaile his moinory ilear to 
all generations of [''nglishmen, as that of their best 
and gre.atest king. W<* I'iinnot perliajis realise the 
resolute iiatienee of Alfred in his ]»olitieal and 
milil.'iry t*a]»a(*ity, for we have but ;i very imperfect 
knowledge of tin* oltsk*u*les w hich stood in his way ; 
blit it must f'veiti* both our highest womU*r ami 
reverence to behold a man ])ursiiing solitarily, in 
the iiinlst of ferocity, barl»arism, ami ignorance, and 
in spitt* «»f the jieipetmil ]>ains with which his body 
was raekeil, so many vMiious and indile selienies for 
tin* civilisation and true glory of bis eonnlry. Tlio 
uineijial writings of Alfred are bis translations of 
loi'tbins' (\oisnloiiim of J*/ii/osojtln!, of the His- 
tories of llede ami Drosius, and of the ]*ostorol 
('orr <»f (Jregory the (Ireat (the last oilited by 
Sweet, 1871). ddie most autln*ntie sources of 
information on the bistoiy of .Mficd are tin* Idfe 
l»y Asser, and the Lnglisli ebionieles tor tin* period. 

< if more nnxlern books, see the life by Ih'otessor 
lo*inln)ld P.inli (IS.M, Lug, trails, edited bv 'F. 
Wright, 18.V2), and llugbes,‘.l///'.Y///o' (inot { 1878). 

Altrrtoil, a mill ket low 11 of Di'rla shire, 14 
miles NNL. of Dt'iby by mil. It lias nninufac* 
tiin's of Inits, stocking*-, and brown eartln*nware. 
There are eollii'i-ies and iron woiks in the Nieinity. 
rin; town is irregul;ul\ built, and eont;iins many 
\erv old bouses, Inii Inis of bite rjipidl\ increased. 
lN>p. ( 1871 ) :h>80 : [ 18S1 ) 41U2. 

Als;a% Wliile the sea-weeds furnish the most 
familiar rejuesentiitis es of this grejit series of lower 
jd.'iiits, many forms are alnimlant in fr<*sh water, 
jind e\ en 04*enr on firm Jin/m. So great is tlie 
diversit\ of form which tln*\ ]uesent, that they 
must by no means bi* regfirded (as w;is loo long tlio 
ease) as a ‘ iiK're natural order,' eovresjionding to 
those of liigher plants, but ratlnu' jis a vast and 
viigue alliance eompreliending m.uny ordeis, and 
jiresentiiig ;ill degrees of org.'inisjilion. from the 
simple ami almost iirnliHerent iated e(*ll, onwni<ls 
tlirougli lineiir jind pbiin* cell aggreg.'ites, to forms 
of jilniosl arborescent eomidexity and ofien gigantic 
si/e. It is im]M)ssible, tficKd’on*, to indicate any 
set of (‘ominon cluiraeters eorres]K>nding to those 
juesiMited by higher grou])s : the* real dijignosis 
must be rather a m‘gative one. Dividing the 
vegetable kingdom into (a) ( 'orittf)jifnffrs, ebar- 
aeterised by the posst'ssion of an as<*endjng ami 
descending axis, with a])])endages, and compre- 
liem/ing the lii^hrr cryptogams as well as the 
pha/iei ogams ; ;ujd (h) lltoflophptrs^ destitute of 
stem and leaf the latter are broadly distinguisli- 
ablo as Alga', Fnimi, and Liebens. The. Jiieliens 
(»j *'.) being an;.:' -i d into a enrioiisly interwoven 
W' ■ '»t mixed algal ami fungal nature, the ]>robleni 
of lUseriinin.ating alg.*- from fungi remains, and 
tlii- has been tl: • subject of no little research and 
• onf oversy (see Ki'X(;i), ddie I'ssmitial fact, how'- 
e\ei is, iliaf in both gnmjis there is exbibiteil a 
bioadl> parallel advance in inoi pbological coni- 
pb'.vity, fioiii nnie<*])nlar ari<l filamentous to higher 
b>r*ns, and s'milarly as respects tlii* re]>ro<luetive 
sy.-ti'ni. Tliesi'. e(uresj>ondene(*s are, moreover, 
someiiniop so elo.se as to l(*ave littli* doubt of the 
I origin of the, fungal form from the eorresponding 
alga! one, by the simjile disajtjiearance of ib*? 
ebloiupb^N II, eonsi‘i|ueut on the assumption of para- 
sitic or sa])ropbytie life, just as is observed among 
phanerogams, such a.- ilodder or tootlnvort. The 
i»re.scnco or absence of chlorophyll Ixicoines thus 
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the only ahsohdrjy constant distinction hot ween 
fiin;2:i and al;^^c, and tliis Im^ak-down of the inorjdio- 
lopcal harrier leil Colin, and su1.»sc(juontly Saclis 
rtkI other liotanists, to frame classifications in 
which tin; fnn^d and al;;;e were anaii; 4 ed together 
in a sin;;]e aseernlin;^- series, ciiaraeterised ]>y tlie 
de;^rce of difrcrcnliation of the repnidiietivi* system. 
A summary of this mode tif classification is thus 
wortli notin;;-, not only hecause it has h»‘cn (\\1 (mi- 
sively employed dii hotanical manuals, v!vc. , hut 
hecause cniphasisiii;; tin* impoi’tance of the <le;;rec 
of develoj)ment of the n^pi oducliN <* system. (1) 
Kejnodiiction asexual I’lroi'uiMiVTA. (‘2) Itejm*- 
duction hy eoiiju;;al ioii of similar cells to form a 
restiii;;' ‘ zy;;os]»ore ’ Zv(a>si-i)Kr..T\ Cl) lh‘j»ro- 
ductiv(.‘ (‘(‘11s dislinctly <, ‘le]-eiilia1(‘d as male and 
temale ; th(‘ fei tilised hmiale cell (ocum) pivinn 
rise to s\n a.i-msporcs or a lU'w ]»laiit - -t 
(4) After h'l tilisation, a ]H‘euliar \ e;i-(‘la1 i\ <* i^rowth 
aris(‘s, within \vhi«‘h the frililiscd omuu may vari- 
ously d('V(‘loj» ('Alv’fosi'OUK.K. 'rile defects of such I 
a classification, hnlh in eniupiu^ (juit»‘ uiirclalcd 
forms and separating: oloioiisly kin<(n‘«l om-s. hav<‘ 
h(‘cn now, Imwcvm-, fully pointed out, esp(‘cially hy 
Ih* liary ; and for the jiii.'seut ]>urposc it will !»* , 
conv(‘iiii‘nt to Avaivc as far a^^ possible th(‘ <lo;^iiiatic ' 
tn'.'itimait ol the prohh'iii <»f classification, and aho\<‘ 
all Ihinys chsirly tM])oint out lh(‘ ;jmicval linos upon 
which all classificalious ari' leased, aiul tho (‘sscniial 
facts wliiidi tlics(> dillcr hm'icIn in\arionsl\ acciait 

in,*;. A s(‘ri(‘s of the iiio>t imp u-laiit aial accc-sil»](‘ 
of the sim])h‘i- 1 \ pcs of al.L'a* must, in tin* iirsi ]>Iacc. 
'h‘ hviolly dcscrilM‘d. I 

Our concrete studies may ili<‘r(*foro coii\ ciii(‘iilly ! 
comim'iicc with smdi a simjdc and i‘ommoi. fori 
a^ ihf r/rtirnri - rffs cnijaris, to V. Inch (lie ;ircc 



Fi^^ 1. Life liiN< ay of riiicclliilar Plant ( /^ 

], • CCS .'ntfd ; ‘J, . I'ltiii. il ’ w.ill ; ciluitcl , 1, 

coicriiic <»f tr* ■ trunks, laryclv due. Here 

the organism i' a. sinijtlc (' ((j.\.), oi iiuciealiMl 

mass nf proto;.!a''m, liiiLied creen . ciiloiopl. 
and coNcred Ia a ccllulos(‘ wall. Multiplication hy 
IraiisN else di\ isioii is, however, in aclh (‘ jjmyn'ss • 
twos ami foui’s arc, tlius formed, hut .MM»n scj»arate 
• •s iiidc]>cudeul cells. ( 'loscl\ allied forms occur iii 
N\a,tci, and niav he followed tlironpdi a, niort* complex 
lifc-hisUiry. 'l.'ls]MM‘i;dly after a period oi cold or 
droii;;ht, the nniuii kahlc process ot ‘ r<‘jn\ cnescciicc ’ 
may he ohsm-vial ; the protoiilasm C'^eapes throUL^li 
a iiiptiiie ill the ecll-wall, d('\ clops a couple of j 
^^olicat(^ coiitiaetih* iilameiits or cilia, and thus 
eiitiMs an actively ‘motile sta , it e\istcn<*e. 
Afi(‘r a tiiiKi t h(‘ restinc- jihase is resume*!, tin* ciha. 
heinc- withdrawn, ami a, cell-wall rcdeveloiMMl. 

Some j uch forms an* kiiowii i the veiu'^ativ ' 
«ta,lc ahme, am! where simpU ciceii, an* t«'ii.u‘d 
f*<tfmr!/f(r«'a' ; th(.\v freciueiit ly liavc? oelatiimus c'M! 
"alls. Many closely alli«‘d types dev(*l a liluish or 
yellowish chlorojiliyil (phyeoeyaii ami phy(‘o\anihiii 

i^pe.elroseo))ists ; and are lienee united unde thi 
eniimion title of (\if/innj)l(f/rr(('). SoiiK’ oi thcs* 
term jelly-like ma.ss(‘s ( A o.sVoc ), < hers 
hecmiue tiK'uiumtous ; tluj eoiistituent celC ol th(‘ 
hhuimnt romainiiio' similar to each other \ 

or ditlereni-iatin;; a lar;;er cell, or ‘ hc‘ler*»^ 

' of duliious fumdion, ;;enerally at one eno 
ihtrtt/aria). Tlie chlorojdiyll, too, may disapjMvu 
ultooether, and then we pass almost insensihly 
tduon^r ^1,,, Bixeteria or Srhizointfirfcis- Those 


lowest al;.;a‘, in which multijilieation is hy trails 
verse division only, may therefore more con 
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A, Sn-t"':; U, <>.- iUntn. in ; JilriiJ, trill. 

yciii(‘iitly l»e discus.sr‘d aloiiir with lli(.‘ir more 
iiiiportaut conveners, the Jlactcria ( <j. \ . ). 

Ih‘t iirnin^i' to our priniiti\ c I’lotococfUs like form, 
W(‘ may readily ima.uine its miilti])licali»»n hy «livi- 
sion to eontiniic until noi onl\ four, hut eipdit, six- 
t«*cii, or iiior*‘ s(‘L’im‘nis me foruuMl. Let the.se 
scyiiiciits, held to; 4 ether 1 a m sli;jhl1\ more '_**la- 
liiious cellulose (‘iivdojie. ]»a'-,-' into tin* motili? 
|)has(‘, t!ie r«‘'>nlt will 1 m.> a cilial«'d sjdieie, of -w hieh 
the (•oii.'^t it ueiit (“clK may sometiim^' themselves 
i< -se^i;nieni heh>re hreakin;;- U]i: more fre<jm‘ntly, 
however, they --eitarate. and nia\- ofli'ii lie ohserved 
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A. ! :ft cf C/ih()‘Uni tu'.h slutwiii,:,: • irystiiici)' with 

;itcd ; ' cijiial .iiid id 

U. J'tntil n c (’, f-.ini inr: D. J’uirnj. 
Ill ;in<u\s ill to tlic roO' iiioncouniil *1 tin; cycle by 
;■ IVstniK spci uMilii.) 

uiiitiiiir ol ‘ eonju;;atinLr ’ in ]>airs to hum a ‘dnc^lc 
cell, which, after a ])enod of rest, ilivides and re- 
pi‘ji1s the evele anew. Sueli a form with ei;;ht se;;- 
leeiits is ntliimjxlotnuiitfs: with sixtemi seements, 
Amoii;;sucli forms, a ditVeientiation of 
th < «.nju;;atinc c(‘lls heconies inen asin;L,dy ohvions. 
ir. iil tlie priniilivelv etpial and similar ‘ /misjion's ’ 
iM come distinctly lar;;!']- and ‘ mailer and 

fti' . osjKnr iesj»e(‘tively ; we hav( , in short, the 
daw 11 of sex. Vifcfotaiive ju-oiii’ess also eoiitiinn's ; 
th(‘ segmentation mass may i]U‘reas«3 to thirty-two 
or sixlv-four, and afti'r a hvhd* period of agitation, 
mav settle into a heantifnlly stidlate ligjm* hke 
Bciliastrtan, or may even oontimie duiding tiU 
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many thousand ininutn colls arc formed, which, on 
settling, elongfito, and a])])ly themselves jxunt lo 
l>oint, so as to form a m'twork of loose mi'shes 
( Hj/tirvilirtnuh ). Macrosporos and microspores are 
here well distinguished ; we have still, however, to 
seek for the full dillerentiation of sex. 'rids (iccurs 
in such a form as wliere the segnientati<ui 

mass forms a l)(*autifiil spheriral layer of ciliated 
cells. connect(’d hy protoplasmic hridges, ami em- 
hedded in .a gelatinous matrix of undistingnishahle 
cell- wall suhslance. After the vegetative growth 
has ])asse<l its climax, some cells l»egin to grow at 
the expense of others ; of these, many hecome o?-o, 
wliile others, after a time, segment into tiny 
( for the familiar animal names of the 
essential sex-cells may he fairly applied ). Fertilisa- 
tion tak(‘s ])lace in tlie usual way. and is followed 
hy the segmentation of each ovum inl<i a new 
colony. 

lJut instead of the sini]d<‘ s])heri< al segmentation 
of Ptintlni'inti or wldcli we may 

tra<*e to the tlivision in planes at right angl<*s se^ni 
in P rntoruvnis ( tig. 1 ), we may have the successive 
planes of di\i-.ion remaining ]»juallel. Such succes- 
sive divisions in parallel plain's will pnalnce a 
filament, and, as anc* have seen ahov(*, we thus enter 
among a vast new series of forms. The sim})lest of 
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i ductive system is, ho>vever, still more remarkahle ; 
I many s])eeies are constantly <li(ecious ; the d^varfed 
t male filaments grow on tlie larger female ones ; 

: spi‘rmatozoid and ovnm respeetividy develop, with 
! sepai*ati<m of portions recalling the .s]>erm-ca]> and 
' ]>olar vesicle ot animals, or the distinction of vegc- 
: tative and rejuodnetive nucleus demonstrated hy 
: Strashnrger in the pollen grain (see (dVl'M). 

‘ 'The remarkahle ami varied A'.v/a/V/rrc and Pia- 
' ioniiH‘ca\ so familiar to mieroseopists, though rarely 
: filamentous, are usually regarded, on account 
i of their hahit of eonjiigation, as allied to the 
I Ml sonu'pnr \ hut since they are on many grounds 
} eiititkMl to separate and fnlhu* treatment, their 
I stnu'ture and aflinities nee<l not here he discussed 
j (see Dksmids, Dr atoms). 

i Jlraueiiiiig oceurs at various points in this 
tilameiitoiis series, ami this readily h'ads us to the 
i formation of hi-dimeusional (Hat) eel I -aggregates, 

I siK'h as the eommon green Ulrit of eviuy sea shore. 

; Here we start afn^sh w itli rejuveiieseence hy swarm- 
: spores, capahle of reproducing tin* j>arent. ])hinfc 
willnmt conjngatitm ; in higlier genera at least 
\ { Plutrrnjnorji/tu), eon jnga(i<m <icenrs, and imicro- 
, simre and mierospore are di>tingnisliiil)Ie ; Avhile 
; tin* eliange from a ]dane to a tnhiilar arrangement 
j t)f <‘ells in Pnti'nnnoi'phn leads us lo solid or 
tridinn*nsional forms. 

l>(*fore entc'iing, how(‘ver, on the stmly of these 
<*omplex mnltieellular forms, we shouhl return 
to note tin* unexlia, listed jMissihilil ies of nnit'eHu- 
lar diirer(‘ntiatioii. Hitlieito we have examined 
tlitlereiit modes of ct‘11 division, hut we may 
imagine the net'essity of this siijierseded hy the 
<*ontiiinous grow tli ;unl r('gional dilVej'entiatifm of 
tin* primitive «‘ell. Sm h a form is nunmoiily jire- 
sent(*d ns hy tin* n'lnarkahje Puf njili mtt ^ not uu* 
eomnnm in greenhouses ( lig. o, ( ' ). Here the cell 
elongates vertically, wilhont <livision, inl<i what i.s 
curiously analogtms to tin* ascending and di'scending 
axis of a higher plant. The ujiper ]Mirtion remains 
above gioninl, (‘Npamls. and v(*geiatos; the low’cr 
divides into eolollries'^ pnH e''S('s, w hn h ]*«*rforni 
both the meehanieal ami ahsorptivi' fum*tions of 
roots. Multiplication may lake )»laee hy simple 
lat<*ral gemmation, or hy otln*r methods, vars ing 
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these, as already stated, nn*rely vegetate indefi- 
nitely, w ith ]M*riods of re])ose, w ithout showing an\ 
signs of conjugation or the s(*\nal ]*roc<*ss. In 
many t'unfirrif, liow'mer, the proce.«.s of la'jnven 
esceiice oi'cnrs. and llie /.()os\>ores may con jngale ; 
in the hiwest of which conjngaling forms the 
zoospores are ecpial ami similar, hut the* diiVereiitia- 
tion of macrospoiH? and mierospore soon arises 
[I'luthri.r). Again, the motile phase may entirely 
disappear, and conjugation witli«nit n^juvfmi's<*cncc 
take plaee between the cells of ]>arallel lilaments : 
here, as formerly, e«piality and similarity may he 
perfe(*t [Mi.socurpHs ) \ nr incipient sex may mani- 
fest itsf'll {SpiriKfifra \ \ liualiy. se\ may lM*coiiie 
pertectcH {S/ihin-nj.'' n }. \ ct a further sj»r'efa/isa- j 

t ion is possible : th<' reproduef i' <j < ban ges mav In* ! 
restricted to (htiniio eelN o? jiortions of tlie hla- ; 
meats - uiiiJ such a cfi<o h nf forded hy ^Kihitjuulnt.i. j 
This jie rliur form is chur actor ised, so far as j 
vegetative .system is e<»neetrie<l, hy tlie peeiiliar ! 
.S|.»eeialisaii<in for the opening ami tlie n*pair of that i 
(in other forms irregular} rent of the i 
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widely witli the coiidilioiis of the onviromuent. 
In ordinary circiimstanees, when moisture is ahuu- 
daiit, the protoplasmic coiiliuits sinnily break up 
info /oos]>or(‘s, wdiieh, on settling (lovvn wdth or 
without conjugation, re])rodiice the plant. Umicr 
the. influence* of drought ami sun, the ]>rot<»pIasm 
de.-eends itito tin,* root filaments, and there enoysta 
itself, ejnveiiescence hy and-hy taking ]da(*e fl'* 
UttU/il , w hile, »m the approach of winter, the e.iicyst- 
nn*iit, takes jihun* with the iijijier vegetative portion 
of the cell, which h*‘c,onies gra<luall.v thickened. 
Another very interesting allied form is Vancherct 
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(li^. 5, I>). Hen* tlio cell lenj^thons into a filament, 
ainl <lisiinet main ami fnnlal<^ or^^aiis <liilV*roiitiate 
from short lateral branches, true sexual fertilis- 
atioii occurriu<^. Tu s(um5 species, howev(‘r, all 
the less (liirerentiate<l imules of re[>ro(luction have 
been ol)serve«l ; thus iu \ '(invlivriff srsaills^ a niauy- 
ciliattMl /oospore is fornuMl, xvliieh is a(*tive for 
hours; iu aiiotluu' ( srn'ent), this is only a<*liv«* 
for a f(‘w minutes, ami in L. ifrininnta it never 
issiK's at all, hut sim]>ly n'juvenesei's withoiit Icav- 
in;,( its cell-waH, like a polhui ^raiu ; linally, the 
(juiescent luid simply drops oil' ( T. to 

eeriuiiiate into a new filament. Tlie marine types 
start with simi)Ie foians Vahmln r<‘callin;jj I>otn/ 
(fitfitiy as does ViinrJivrlu \ni\ assume a 

hie-h deejree of vegetative eojuplexity, e.^. the 
mushroom-shaped \rrf, 'uilurin^ or the hramdied 
Jlr/fo/tsis. Witli this imuease of \ (‘^^etat i ve dif- 
ferentiation, tlie (‘onveise reproduelive de^^fUKua- 
tinii is l)(.‘auiifully illustrated. Thus tlie hu-mm* 
still multiplies hy y,ous|»()res whieh eonju^ate, hut 
those of t,he latter simply rejuveneM-e. and tin* 
iilaiit is more fiiMpiently reprmlm’ed l>y V(‘; 4 i‘tat i\ e 
ouds ; whih“ in th** (‘imnnously rauiifuMl and e«»ni- 
]de\, hut still unicellular tin* mode of 

niuUi|dication seems tti he ledin'ed t<» occasional 
eemmation from the ndaliM.ly Jess ve;;etali\e 
root portion alone. 

We ha\'e iiov, suiveycd llw* families of lower 

alya‘, and haA'i' st'cri that the dei.'re<‘ of dilhu’eiit ia - 
tion of the i-epi(»duct i\-e pi-occss in i1m‘ diieetion 
of detinite s(*\ runs hioadly jiarallel, while the 
\ e^ctatiM* stiuctuie is mu<di niMp' \vid(dy dill'eren 
tiatcil. It is iln'refore rather hy dm hitter llnit we 
must e.-.peeiall\ classifs . and, without insistini^ on 
a too riLt’orou^ ajiplicadon <d’ this p)inci|de, it is 
e\idenl (1) that, as has lonu h*>en ii'ereasine:\\ 
oloioii-, the ! ‘itl nn Hurt >r rep/c'- iit. or. at anyraie. | 
include lai;u In the n la^ei at In e slate-, <f h.ielua- 
foims; (1?) that the / ’/f/Zocorroec/e. I ‘ini<luri mtr, 

il 'n/ I'tiil t tft 't\ and I nirnriin'it t»»ru! anothm' 
natural s- jr-. *•],. raeleiisod hy tlieirmodeof cell 
ihiN ision and leereeatiou ; (It) tiiat the ^ 'imfi’irti- 
leail to /'//■/ vv/ on oin* hand, and. to i'lmtn- 
jifiiiruciui / ; '■! h ‘f. and r'lftf > td'. tr on 

others, the * ‘n,i j iKfiil heiiie- al-o Iio( \ci,\ i.ir 

remote; wiiile (t) tin* N//y/myo<e, despite flic 
necc--,ary pai illeli-ni of their repi-odm*t «ve e\olu 
tion, repre-,f ' i an eNceialiuely distinct ami Iowa 
type of strn Mil,-, which sepai’atcs them fioni all 
the al;.;a‘ pro lei . 

riie hrown '*;j\\,>eds ( Vluvaph iiri tv . r/n'tfrnr) and 
th(‘ n*il sea^^el•ds ( l''lnrldrir) are of much ;j^reater 
complexity, noth vegetative and re]uod.uet i\ <•. 
than iiiiy oi the y>rec(*din.e forms, and may con 
venient lv rei civi' separate tr(‘alment- tsei» St. \ 
WKKjis).’ 

\ia«:ss w into, horn at Ikdoena i.a l(!»>*2. 
ratdvs imxt to Ilernini amone Italian sculptors ot 
the, 17th cmit-ury, Jind e\e(dh*d ('specially in the 
lY'prest'utalion of ilu' nude. His works, howcvi r, 
sulleivd from a striviue after picl uresijuenes-;. 
<»]»j)os('d to the siiuplicity of trm* sculpture, rii; 
most important is a colossal relievo, in St Ih'tei 
of ‘ l*ope Ti(‘o restraining^ .\ftih from mar* iiine on 
Jfoimx' Ale-ardi dic'd in Kidl. 

Al^'siroba. See (hvitou. 

Alv^arotiU FhANCKsro, an Italian atithor, was 
l*orn jit V’^euice iu 171*i, studii'd iu Ko -u* ajid 
Holoirna. and in his tw'cnty-lirst yetir visited Paris, 
where Jie piihlislied Nt'tftam'ttHi.sinif *n'r / Jhnmr 
(I7d.‘f), the liasis of his suhseipieiit reputation. 
Hptil 1739, he lived in France. tJn his rciurn froi-- 
5*- .joiirm'v to liussia, Alj;arotti became acipiaintydi 
>vith Fn'derick the (ircat, \yho in 17-10 made him 
tt-<‘ouni ; in 1747, ohamherlaiii. Palronised also hy 
Augustas ni. of Poland, he lived alternately in 


Berlin and Dresden until I7r>4, xvheii he returned to 
Italy. Ife died March 3, 17t»4, at IMsa, wlu're 
Fr(Mh*ri(‘k rais(‘d a inomiment to his nu'inory. (lis 
n'piit(? as u, connoisseur is eonlirmed hy his Sinjai 
.voyy/v/ /t; llrl/r Ariiy and h\ tlie ])aintings he selected 
for the Dresdt'ii (iallcry. Jlis poetry displays no 
gniat gi'iiius ; hut his letters rank with the hc'st iu 
th<i Italian lanyiiagi;. There is a good edition of 
his w'ork-i in 17 \(ds. ( Vc'niee, 1701 04). 

Aljjiirvr, till' smallest and most soutlu'rly of 
I the provinces of Portugal. Tlu' name is Araldc, 
ami im'ans ‘a Jam! lying to tlie west.' It was a 
Mooli'll! provinces till PioH. Its ar(‘a is 1.S73 sq. 
111 . and Its pop. (ISSl) ‘204,037. Th<i nortlu'rn 
I part of the proxinee is oei'ujded hy a range of 
^^arreIl mountains of an average height of 400t) 

I fe('t, terminating in Cape St N'ineent ; and the 
country slojx's southwanl to tlie narrow le\('l tract 
along ih(‘ coast, Tlie jdain, iinsnitalih' foj* grain, 
produces almudaiiee ol fruit mid wim*. Tlie iii- 
iiahilaiits ('injiloy thenm(dve> ehiclly in iishing, in 
maniitaetnring sail, and in cultivating tniil. The 
(‘liicf town is Faro. 

Alaa/ali. Se<‘ (JiiA/z\r.i. 

Arj^4‘bra is a luaucli of ]Mir(‘ mat hematics. 
The name i-, di'iived fjoni tljc Aiahs. wlio eadl tlie 
seieiKM' A! ji hr iCd'l iindfrt huhth ( ‘ lediiitegration 
and eipiation ). 4’he term algi.'hra i.s generally 
ii'-ed to denote ;i im'tliod of ealeiilatiug hy nu'ans 
of letters which are employe'll to 7’epre>eri; tin' 
numhi g atid signs wliieli are emploNi'd to .('jui'- 
''cnt their n'lations. Literal aritiiiiictie, then, or 
mult ipl\ iiig', dividing. Ac. NNitli leltej-s itistead of 
Arabic cipher-., is pioperl> onl\ a preparation for 
alg(‘br'\ : wliile Analysis (ij.N. ), in tl.i* widest sense, 
woiM 1 embrace algi'hia as Hr, si part. Algi'lna 

itscli is «Ii\ided into two eliii'f hraiieiu's. 'J'he 
lir-t treats of Fijuations (ipN.) involving nii- 
known (piantilie.s haviic.. a di'l «‘j'minate vahu'; 
in the other, I'alled the I )iopha lit me or Imh'lev- 
minate Analvsi.-., (lie unknown ipiaiititii's have 
no (‘xaetiv lived values, l>ul depend in soiiu' di‘grc»3 
upon a-^umptioii. • 

The oldest Volk in Ihi* \^'est on algebra is that 
! of Diophantiis of Alexandiia, in (In* 4(li ('('ntnrv 
afti'r Christ. It eon‘'i->ted oiiginall.N of 13 h*>oks, 
ami lonlaiiied arithmetical pnddems ; oTd> six 
hooks an* now extant. 'I'hey an- written in Cicek, 
and * N.'nee no little acnteiu'ss. ’l')ic modern Furo- 
)»eans eoi their liist acijiiaiiitaiice willi algelii'a. not 
direct l\ fiom tin* Crei'ks, but, liki* most other 
know'ledge, tlirough the Aratbs. wIhi derived it, 
again, from the Hindus. 'I’lie idiiet Fucnpeaii 
siMiree was tie- woik of Mohamiiu'd Ilcn Musa, wdio 
! lived in tin* time ol ('alif Al Maiiiiiti (S13 JS.33); it 
1 v\ as t ranslated into Fngdish by Koson ( 1J<31 ), .An 
I lialiin meicliant. Li'onardo Boiiaccio, ot Pisa, 
i 1 r .dling in tin' Fast about 1*200, aeipiircd a know- 
b-dg-i of the. science, and introduet'd it among his 
j *'oiiii(ivmen on his return: lii' lett a Al'^. work 
i ''U algi hra. d'lu* tirsi work on algebra, allei tin* 
revival of learning is that of the Minorite friar 
I Paci'do or Jau'u. llorgo ( \ I'n. 1404 i. Seipiu Verreo 
I in Bologna discovo'red, in JaOa, the so]nti<uj of one 
: ease of eiilde eijiiations. 'Lartalea of Bn'.scia ( died 
l;'».')7 ) c.irrii'd I'lihie (Mjuations still tiirther, ami 
inijiaiUMl his disi'uvei ic*s lo Cardan ol Milan as a 
seerel. Cardan extended the discovery himself, 

I a’ul imhlislu'd, in 17)47), llu' solution known as 
1 ‘ t ardan's Pvule.' Ludovico Ve'rari ami Bonihelli 
, 17)7*2) gav(* th(' solutiou of )»iijiiadratie eipialioiis. 
Algebra w’as first eiiltiv'ated iu (n'Miiariy h.y t liris- 
tiau Hmlolf, in a work priiiti'd in l.)*J-t , Slitcl fol- 
lowial xvith ids Arithinrticd Jn(<'orf< ( iN iiriil). ]o44 ). 
Bol)ert lU'i'orde in England, and I'elleth'r iii 
Fram'e, wrote about LitjO. A ii'ta, a hreuehiiuiii 
(diiHl 1(>1)3)» grand step of using 
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kators to doiioto tlie kiu>wn «|iiunti(ies as well as 
tlie unknown. Harriot, in laif^laiul ( 1031 ), and 
(Jirartl, in Holland (1020), still fiirllnn* improved 
on the ailvanees made l»y N’ieta, The deunutric 
( 1037 ) of l)e>e/irles makes an epoch in al^^elna ; it 
is riclj in lu'w invest i.L:a lions. Descartes ai)plied 
al<;ehra to geomelrv, Jtnd was ilio. lirst to represent 
the iniluve of«eui'\es hy means of o^juations. I’er- 
mat also t'onliihnted mtieli to the seieneo ; and so 
did the ^intlnuchr/t l iiirrrsft/t.'t of Newton. d'o 
these mimes ma\ l)e ailded ^laelanrin, Moivre, 
Taylor, I'ontaine ; and later, Euler, La^i^ran^n*, 
(latiss, Ahel, EoiiriiT, lVat‘oek, I>(‘ Ar<»ri;an, S\ l- 
vester, (';iyley, are the most prominent of nswait 
eontrihutors to the si-itmee. See articles on 
llixoMiAi. Thkoiikm, Equ ations, Eiivi tions, 
lM)KTi:i{MrxATE Eu(»iua:ais, In volition and 
E vo/.t^nox, EEiLurr vTfovs and (.’o'lrnixA rioxs, 
IhaaiL’Kssnnv, lh;oj{AniLi i ils, Slides. 

or Ar.«;KZl LAS, .i t ovn in Spain, in 
the pnaineo of Cadi/, on the li;ty of (dln-nltai. 
Its harhonr is l»ad, l)ut it po^st'sses a ;^n)od do(‘k. 
The eiladtd is in a \(‘iy dilapidat<Ml condition; hnl 
the stn'ct^i, t hone'll »liity and silent, lo<»k jnctur- 
es«jU(*. The town is mih‘s from (iihralt.ar across 
the l»ay or nud !) loiind hy Intul. Charco;il 

an«l tanned lent Inn' are the (■)ii< f articles of export ; 
the oranyes of Al.i^fefdra'^ aie famous, as well as its 
hiill-liohi^. Eo]». tlSTS) 12. H>r>. it was the first 
town in Spain taken hy the Moors (711 h in who^e 
[lossession it remained n»r s'-ven ccntniiev, hm in 
1344 it was retaken hy Alfou>o \1., k ini;' of Ca'^iih*, 
after a twenty months' nttrai'ted tin* 

intere.st of all ( 'lii'i'-hMidom. Alf ni'O de^iroNcd ' 
the old ^roori>h t<o\n; ila* modern oin* was Iniill • 
I'y t.diarles IN. in 17C»h. < )n ilic (iih of dune 
IsOI, between Ah;‘c(iras ami Tarifa, tiio Ennli'h 
admiral Sauniarc/ atla« ked tin' eomliined Ereindi 
and Sjianish iiccts was defeated, l ut renewed I 
the engaeenimit on tlie 12th, and jj;aiiie a complete | 
victory. 

AljJJi'l'iai ( Er. Ahfirir), a enniitry on tin* north 
^"■•oast of Afi'iea, whi<‘li, "iin'c Is:}(), lias h(>eii eradnally | 
taken po^sessj)!!! of hy the Ereneli, and is now 
reoai'ded hy them as an oiilUiijL;' part <d' I*’ ranee 
ratiier than as a coiony, ft lie. hetween .Mc-roetM) 
on the wc'^t side, and 'I’liriis uii the (‘ast, exteiidiii.;:^ 
from to cast fr<Mn ahoiil 2 S' W. to S' dO' ■ 

E, loiiL!'. It cxtctids fi-ojtj the M<'diterrajieaii on | 
the mafli -.ide, roan ill-delim’d limit <m tln^ south ! 
side, which may, howe\er, l.-c crm-rally t.aken at: i 
the extreme as the .‘IDlli jair.allel north, ..om j 
< Hiadanies »)n t Jje frontier of Tiipolis on ilm ea.-t, j 
tif a ])oiiil north of (hirara, an oa.sis of Tnat, on the 
west. 'Fhc total area would thus he aljoiit 2.M,t)(K) 
s<|. in., <»r more than twic«‘ the .'i/c of < Ireat Ilritain ; 
and Indand. [ 

^Anifhini'tdinn of Sa/'/hcc, - 'rhe eoa.'^t line on ' 
the north, ahout (I'Jd mile> Ion;::, in tin'; foim of a . 
very ;;eritle* curve, is little indented, steej) and j 
rocky, with only a few capo, and eompaniliv (dy \ 
few ;^o)o<l ports. Erom the euast inwards Al;;cria \ 
i.s marked of! info three distinct rc^^icni.- : in tin 
north, the Tdl — monntninons, ciiltix ;iti*d laud, 
witli fruitful \nllevs; in tin' middle, the. recioii of 
Ste]>pes~mountainous tahlehiinl, traversed from , 
w«‘st to east ]>y a, strin^T of hiaekish lak» *»r marshes, ; 
e.alleil »S7(o/f.s- ; fart In r s<nUh— the. .M;;eiian Sahara, | 
svitli oa-'Cf.. The T(‘ll, «'U the n.-rth . idc, is marketl ■ 
hy a Heri<*s of mountain-eliains, c.alled )iy tlie h'ren<di | 
tiio Lesser Atlas or (‘oa.sL Mountains, coniprh'inc . 
tlie Mountains of Edidah, .73S1 fei't lih^h, and | 
dnrjnra, with the neak of j uti le Khedija, 7d72 ^ 
feet. J'hnMicr south, fonnin*^ tlui south limit of 1 
the ’lell, is a parallel chain, the Midillo Atlas^ ■ 
exteiidin/,^ from west to east. Tlie Tell, hum- 1 
ing the nwuut/iinous, ujo.st ferlile, and much the j 


most nopuloiis section of Al{.(eria, occiiiuos an 
area altogether of about 54,()(K) sip m., with an 
aver.-ic-e hreadth of ahont 47 miles. 4'he central 
part of the eonntry -tlie ri'^doii of plateaux — 
extemts farther soutli, from the holders of Morocco 
to those of Tunis. Wlien the winter rains arc 
l>ast, the idatejui, usually so hare and dreary, 
•.;rows suddi'idy fresh with loii;^ ;^0’ass and aromatic 
horhs, \ iiddiiiL^ fodder to the cattle that are there 
reared. 'I'he south limit of the middle tahlclaiid 
of Algeria is formed hy tlie chain forming tlie 
north houndary of tin* Sahara, culminating^ in 
Slndiah, 7dS.') tect, (In* Jii;.,dies( point of .\lceria. 
Tlie Al;;eriaii Sahara, eoiistitntinc the third division 
of ,V|cciia, and ctn erin;^ an area larccr than that 
of both tin* di\i>ions to llu^ north of it, consists 
partly of sninly dunes, partly of country covered 
after rain with hcil»;ic,« ; and (lien^ are o;iscs round 
the wells. 4dn‘ S.ihnra is dixi'rsilied hy mas.ses of 
rock, often raiic(‘<l in lone parallel eliaiiis. Tlie 
^Vady I;;har.cli;u' a I'liaiinel 77)0 miles lono, 
rniininij;' from sfuitli to north. 

4'lie more* eon>idcral»l(^ streams of .Vlceria rise in 
the utiAdlr ri tfittn , and lia\ e Ihcn'fore to seek their 
; outlet ill the Mediterranean, throiieli passes in the 
middle .and coast ranges, 'riiey are mostly of ji 
slow ciirrenl xvilh narrow mouths often choked 
with sand. 'rhon;;Ii swollen in the wiiite*!', tlicy 
shrink in th' summer to a rhreail, or even (|nitc 
out of sicht. \ol one of liiL'in is navieahle, hut 
they are used for piiipox's of inication. 

<‘hiiini>. The climate of A Ip'i ia is distin.LCuislu*cl 
into only tlirce scas.ms : winter, from Novemh('r to 
h’ehrnaiy ; sprinu’, from March to dum*; summer, 
from fliily to Octohei’. In winicr is the rainy 

''cason ; rain falls i spoi'ially in (tetoher and 
Nox (‘iiiher. 'Pile season niosi coneeiiial for Ihiro- 
ans is spriiii;'. In July he-ins ih«i ;^neal heat, 
and oil thi'ou;.’h (he four >iimiin'r niontli.s it is 
seldom that any rain fall.--. Alter a hot day, the 
ni^^hl is often xery cold. 4'he climate of the Saliara 
ipiih* tropical and very o]»)>i'e^>lx e to Kuropea,ns. 
'riie pi. inline: of for(‘>ls, draina;.;c, and ii ri;.;at ion, 
under the EreiK'h, are c'lrectiiii^' a ereat improve- 
ment ill the climali'. 4'iie (hainin.i.j of Lake 

Halliil.i ill the pla >f .M«'ti)a lias ^dven 
acres of eood land Di cni ixalion. 

y7e<//e7.v. In the Sahaia, itx tlie sinKine of arte- 
sian wells, desert, tracts haxt ln(‘n ronx cited iiiU) 
ciiitixatcd land, ami in ten x« ars tin* inh.ihitaiils 
<if tin* Sah.-ira oa-<‘s h.-ixe im ri'MsfMl from (WHM) to 
xx'hile alioiii .717,0(^0 palms and 1)0,01)0 fniit- 
iree.-, are noxx couiitefl, Al-eii.i is coming to tlic 
front as a xvheat -.irrowin;^' coiintjy, ami between 
LSIlOand iSSo had douhli'cl e.\j»ort. of tliis cneal. 
I'huim .iml X egotahh-s are gi own in largi* (juaniilies 
in tlie m-iehlionrliood ot Im* (oxxn of .Algiers, for the 
niarkem in I'lance, laiglaml, ami (hrmany. 'I’lie 
eullivation of the graj»(‘, silk, and tobacco is itijiidly 
extending. Inimcfisi* tracts of hind, suitable for no 
other 4 -u!u> uioiL are ln'iiig sm-i-essfullx jdanted 
x.Oii X im s, iii'i Mg'iia promises to (hwelop into 
a win ]n'o ;n ijjg t-oiintrv. 'The forest vege- 
tal i a f Algeria is t .'Dr'*niely rich Iiy iialuriN coni- 

pri-in ))ine, o.ak, ccd.ir, jiist.-ieliio, nia.stie, carol), 
olixtv in.\ 1 ' Spi'ci.al exports Jiic 'ork and alia 
oi* e.- DiU'to grass. In iS.So, 45 miliioii acres were 
oecuj ied 1)> an agiieultural )»opnlatioii, liftccn- 
sixtcL'iitiis l)cing in (he hands of Eun)p({ins. Of 
this area, 7,300,000 acres .veri' under cereals, 
ll3,f)00 aeri’s nmler xines, 2I,7(<0 acres under 
tobacco, 5 million aen*s nmlm' forest. The lahle- 
lands groxv an inexhaustihle supply of alfa. 
Algeria, has hi'iui a.sem taiiied to have a very con- 
sidertihle wealtli of metals, iron and copper being 
particularly abnmhiril, though yet little worked. 
Dver 100 mineral springs arc counted in Algeria. 
VopnUdimi^ Tnula, a fid fnduslry. — (jffieially, 
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into a civil tiTrifory of throe 
(Icpartnuiiits, and a military territory of three 
divisions, disirilnited as follows : 


Civir. nrp.Mt'i’McsTs -■ 

Akiers Province 

... ‘2;t,r)r)0 

1 , 202 . 70 s 

Oran Provinvv' 

.. LM.CCi 

7r>2,.'..0t 

l\)iist{inl inn Province. 

.. 0>,a4:5 

1 ,t:oi),ioo 


74 , 2:30 

3,.‘324,475 

Mn.tr viiv Divisions-- 

Alt^icrs ProMiic.e 

... si, 017 

177,77:t 

Oran Province 

. . . 01.400 

n 7 ,o:.i 

ConsUnl.ini,: Province. 

...tnl, 02 l 

107,200 


— - 241,008 

102,000 

'rotul --Al.L;eria, e\'(.‘liisi \ 0 

of Saliara . .:{1S,:5.‘14 

y,bl7,4t.5 


Of a |M)])ulation of .3,IU0,41‘2 in IS.SI (cxolndin^ 
nomaus), wcr Kn'iich, .‘{ojdtM Jews, 

11I.J*2() Spiiniards, Italians, iri,tO*i An; 4 lo- 

Maltesc, 42nl (o-rmans. The inmihcr of lMiro[)(‘ans, 
in ISJO only (100, and in IStO, 27, 0(H), amoiintod 
in ISSl to over 400,000. I'lni I'reneh .Miissnlnian 
snhjeets iiinnhenMl, in iSSl, 2,sr)0,S(J(i. 4Mienati\o 
j»o|)ulation is divided Ix'twtM'n Arabs and llerhers. 
To t I k' former th(' l»ed<niins li\ int; in tents 

or t iav(dlin;j^ hnls, and dating’ nio>tly from tin* 
tliiid Aral) in\a'^ion in the lltli <‘(‘ntury. They 
Ii\ e (•hi<*ll,>’ i/i the 'I’ell, tillin.n' the lainl and rearini; 
<Mt(le, hilt ar(.‘ also miniei-ons in the Sahara, where 
tlc'.v only I'ear ('a* tie, 'l’h(‘ Moors, settled in tewns, 
ilfont 2 millions, are jtaitly of Aiahian a,nd jtarlly 
oi tlie .*ld Maui itanian or Iterher stoek ; llie'^ are 
an inipos erislied and dwindling popnlal ion. 'Pin* 
KahN les or ohl Herhcr^, ahoiii 700.000, iidiahit 
mostly ( 'on^'lniitine. 'I'heie are aho nei^roes em 
|.lo\ed as da\' lah. mriM's and sev\anis. In iS.s."), 
lOoO Paii^lisli miles of I'ailw a> were open for tratlie, 
and in 1SS7 the railway fi'om <)i‘in to I’nni.-, ri't 
Algiers and ( 'oimlantine, he( \» la* i >s00 ami 00() miles 
lony, was <‘.)i!'j)h‘led. The teh;.;ra])h of .Alyeiia, 
iia-liidin'_c hranehe.' into 'Pnnis, nieasured in JSSO, 
11.112 inih*' of wire. Pelephoiie^ are also set up 
in Al;.in'rs ami ()’ oi. Alymia pos-.e-ses H)'2 p(*st 
and 14 leltyiijih olliees. 'Ida' <ara\an loutes of 
Wh-teiii Al e-iia, '-larti' o from <)ran and J'leineen, 
lead lirsi; jw 'I ..a4; and Insalah, and ihenee to thf‘ 
Siida»i, the \"''i’o lai' Is, and 'Pimhneloo. 'P;i 
hi'diw'ays ai<- eipiallv in eominuni' at ion willi tin* 
]tro\ im-os i)f Mu'iers and ( ’onslanl ine. 

Pht' trade . AlLferia show.sa <-oietant iiu'iea.s*'. 
Since the I’l sm eeenpalion, the imt)ort ha\e 
inereasi'd lily., and tin' i‘\p,,iiv nin* hnndreil- 
h)hl. 'Pin* inytoil >, tliree fourth^ »»t whieli eoine 
fiom Trance, \.iiled in ihe ]ieriod ISSl So irom 
.t;s,S(K),0()t) to 000,000. 4’he e\j)oris, tw’o thirus 
of which ;’o o ! i.-ima*, \ aried from C(),0(M>,0<)0 to 
close on lS,ooo,ooo. 'Ph«5 imptirts arc cldelly 
niaiiufa.etnre<i <-o|.|on, hinnp, linen, silk, and 
woollen st nil’s ; <dotlis, sii.n'ar. hi<ies, pa]>er, li<|nors. 
nietals, hnihlini.;’ nialtM'ials, ^Sie. ’Idie e.\])oris are 
cereals, Wi>ol, raw hid<^s, li\ino animal-, minerals, 
early fniit, alfa and other \ogetahle lil)re.s, t-ork, 
icon, eo])])(*r, and lead oios. 

AJ nu ntsf iim and Hilhjion. -A'viAu iSJt d) wn 
to IS70 Al; 4 :eria was entirely niuler mliitarv laie. 
At that da,l(' a civil Governor i, nieral, with re-i 
deriee at Alj^it'rs, was snhstitnl 1 f»)r lln^ ♦oiim r 
nillilary ;ro\ernor, to administer the govern me it 
nl ilu' colony. The new' ciNil ;^n»v nnment. » x- 
t'*nds, however, only over the setth‘d districts, (he 
Sahara and mljoinino ilistriets hein^ still ninh v 
•iiilitary rule. 'Phe erovm’iior-yjem'ral is assisO d 
hv a eoujieil whose fumdion is purely eonsnhati\e. 
i'h(* eoloiii.^ts s(‘nd two dopntie.s aii<I one .sonator 
h»r each department to the Trench ( hamh n - 
-Mediators hetw'cmi the native chiefs (sheikhs) and 
the. ^aivernmeut authorities are formed hy the 
iatrr.uxj' Araheji, whose fuiietion it is to take eare 
nf the religious and civil interests of the. Arabs on 


the one side, ami of the coloiiist.s in their relations 
to the natives on the other. 

J’he Trench troops in Algeria consist of one corps 
d armefi Avlnch, including gendarmerie, mimhors 
iipward.s of r)2,(H)0. These are divided into a I'reneh 
corps remaining in garii ‘^011 in Algeria a certain 
iiiimlxM* of years, after wldeli they return to Trance, 
and nati\e troops which may <[uit Alg<‘]ia only on 
<‘xlra«)idimirv occasions. 'Phis latt<*r <livision (mn- 
sists of three regiments of ‘Tirailleurs Algeiiens ’ 
ainl three, of ‘ sjtnlii.s.' Tliere aie. four regiments of 
‘('has.seurs d A fiTj lie, ’ and of Zonavi'.s, consisting 
solely ot Trench oliiceis and soldim.-!. A P'oieign 
Legion, he>ides, of various nationalities, is mostly 
otlieere<l hy Trcnclimen. In g;«‘nera.l, all the inliahi- 
tants of Algmia. an* snhji'et to tln‘ Trench trihu- 
naT. At the head of the. Koman ('alholie ('hnreh 
in Algmia is the Ar<.-hl>i''hop of Algiers, witli four 
\ ieais-general. 'Pliongli the nms(|iies and their 
la mis a Hi deidared to he stnlc ]>io]»(‘rly, tlio 
Mohammedan enlt is snj»]»orted hy the state. 

Illslni'if . — In the imot aneiont limes we timl the 
Niimidians settleJ ui the eastern part of the 
n'gion, and tlni Moors (or Manii) in tin' west. 
Tnder the Tomans, the former wa.s inclmled in the 
nroxinee of \fiiea, while tin* lattrn- was (‘ailed 
.\lanritania, ( a’.''ari(‘n.sis. It Ijad then populous 
cities, which were )nincipally Toman colonies. 
Tut its coiiijuesl hy th« N'aiidaLs, ahout 440, thri*w j 
it hatdc into a state of harhaiiMii, from which ib | 
only pa.rli,illy n'covt'red aft(‘r lh(‘ Mohamnaslaii ! 
imniig’ nits had estahlished 1 heir dominion, .\honb ; 
the year IKh”), tin* city of Algiers (<(.\.) was hnilt ' 
hy an Arabian [nima*, /( iii, whose siiefi'ssois nihal j 
rlni land till I I IS, after which ii was goteined hy ! 
th(i A'mohades till 1201). It was (hen split, lip 
into Miany small («'rritoi it's. In 1402 tlio Moots 
and Jews who liml hei'h dri\(‘n out of S[iaiii 
"etlh.al in .Algeiia, and h(‘gan to r. \(‘nge tliem- 
s(4v(‘s on tluir peix'enior.- liy piracy. I’erdiiiand, 
the Siiaiii'-h monarch, . slacked them 011 this 
account, .iml l-vik ihii *ity of Algi(Ms in loOO. 
Om* of ih(‘ A]geTm(‘ piiiict's, tie* Tmir of Midija, 
now invitt'd to his a^''l^lance lhe( 'o<M‘k renegade, 
lloriiU T»arhaio>.sa, who hii.'i made himself famous 
as a 'Pinkish pirate idiief. 'I'his laid the fonnda- 
(i<.n of ih(‘ Turkish doiainion ; Im' wluai Tar- 
.laross.a ani\cd in lolO, la' t reaeheronsl\ tnrm'd 
hi.s eois.iir hands against tin' emir, whom lie miir* j 
dered, .md then imnh' hinmeif siilian of Algiias. j 
His sul -eipn'nt ."Ueei'sses alaimeil the S]»aniards, ■, 
who iieirched an army agani'-t liim Ironi Oran. ; 
Tarhar* s.sa was ih'h'ated in m;iny 'm ounters, and, 
at last, heing taken prisoner, wa.< heh('ad**d in 
loPS. His hi. (her was tln'ii chescn --nltan. lie 
put liim.sclf under the jiroleetion of tin' Otloman 
(‘onrt, liy the help of a. 'Pinkish arnt> droie the 
Sj..in*ar(K Vint of the eonntiw, and estahlTlied that 
s\^l• .n of inilitary desjinthm and jai.icy which the 
T.ngli h, HiUi'h, Tiem-li S])aniards, and 
(M.is ironi film' to liine in vain eiideaMa.red to 
eM rpati', and which kasii'd till hSJO. In lliat \car 
ihe lowii of .Vlgii'i's ca])itulaled to a Trench tieet, 
.iml tlv' Trench took possi'ssioii of tin* [ilai'i'. 

.\tte«* th(* revolution of iSJi), ( h'licral ('hnist'l 
set a.h.ait .suhdning tin' count iw, and gLing it 
a. regnlir gosernnient; hut. la* <'Mconnt(’re<l the 
most determ iin'tl o])])osilion in Ahd el lvader 
{(|.v ), who so( n hi'came t he rallying point of the 
‘h<»lv war,’ '\hieli the Marahonis had hegun to 
’ .v.ich. A disgraei'fiil di'feat snii<'red hy tla^ Preneh 
.rmy at AFakta caused the vt'call of th.e lirst 
governor-general, H'Ph’lon. ^ lansel was laov sent 
h;u‘k to Algeria with tla^ litk of in.ushal ; hut 
Ah(l-el- Kad(' r was .soi.n tnon' jiowerfnl tlnin ever, 
ami (Jeueral Tugi'niid had to he sent out 
Trauee with ri'inforei'inents. Jn T<;hruary 1837 
Afarshal Tlaiisel w'as recalled, and (h'ne«'al Hamro- 
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luont siK'CPO»le«l liiin. Hr first attjK’krtl tlio Kafjyles 
<»f tlie province of A1.i,a«‘rs, arul chastise<l them 
witli severity, and tlnm eommencoif his threat work 
of takin^^ ('onstantine, wliicli he uftiniately sm*- 
cecdod ill slormin;' in May. Thi.s victory laid the 
/onmlati<in for tiie entire suhju^^aiion of the ])ro- 
vinco of Constant i lie. 

In l.s;J7 Ceneral \"alde was appointed ^ovi'rnor- 
goneral. He, like (lie (dhers, misund(‘rst«»otl the 
character of .Ahd el-Kader. New treatit's were 
made, which only didayed liostilitii's. At last, 
liowever, desertt‘d by most of liis bdlowers, and 
IiemiiK'd in on all sid<'s, the Arab chief was foro<‘d 
to surremh r to (b'lieral Lamoriciine at tin* close 
of December 1S47. 

In 1S4S the Kabylcs broke out into a new insur- 
rection. which, however, was sjieedily (fuelled. The 
French Iroofis pmiet rated into the farMHith, almost, 
to the borders of Kahara. Jn ls.’>;> 4. and ai^min in 
18, 70-7, expeditions were orL:anised a,Lr.iinst the Ka 
hyle‘^. Tlie st rn;^',Lile was sanirninary and barbarous 
on botl; sides ; and it was only after s(‘V(.‘ral deb'ats 
sustaiiu'd by tln^ Kabxles, (bat. in iStit, jieace was 
r<‘ston'd by th<.‘ snbmis.xion of the c<»mjnere<l tribes. 
.1 Vlissit'r havin.i^ dit'd in iSOt, Afarshal .Ar.'V.M.ihon 
was a])pointed to succeed him. In the followiiiL,' 
year tin* Kmperor Napoleon mad<‘ a jourmw to 
Al'jferia, and issiu'd a proclamation, in whi<*h, 
ahhoii;,di explainiit!.: to tin' .Vr.ibs that .Mj^eria mu--t 
continue to !«_• united to I’l.un'e, h«* }»romi'^ed to 
m.aintain tlieir nationality: and at tin* sann* linn* 
<'ave them a^sniance that tlie\ shonld alwaxs 
remain in undisturbed po>-(\-,-.inn of tln‘ir tm-ri- 
tori(‘s. There was p(‘aee till ls7<h wln*n, the 
Franco- l’russi;in wa.r lja\in,Lr I'ci^un, tin* eiiijieror 
found it necessary to withdraw to Fnrojie tin* 
^n*(‘ater fiart of the fones in Africa; and tin* 
natives be^^an to miiertain ]io]»cs of fre(‘in,L; tln*ni- 
selves from tin* y<d<c of I'dance. Movements 
W(‘re lM‘;.^nin in the provinces of ( 'onstjint iin* ainl 
Ortui, wliieb it ntpiirc'd all (h'in*ral Durien's 
vi^ibinc** and a,cti\ it ■/ to Indd in (‘beid-w. After this, 
{i<;a.in, soiinj disoider an>s<j amoii;jr tin* e(donis(s 
♦tln*mselves, who .strongly (b‘sir'‘d tin* tiboliliou of 
the militarv p»v(Miimcni a eban;^e which the new 
rejmbliean .liovernment at Paris soon eraiified them 
hy efre(din;.(. T<* I)iiri«‘U s |»laee was appointed a 
<dvil jjjov'ernor, and ninb r iiim jirefects for ea,eh of 
the throe ]»rovinces. Jn Jssl,when France (‘nt(‘re«l 
on a camiiai;^!! aj^ainst 'rnnis, a chief raistMl the 
standard (»f r<*voll in .M^roia, and inllieted con 
.siderahh? losses on tin* l''re.iich colonists. 

See works on Al;icriw by Nioit (l.S84b Gafhoel ( i '8')). 
JlccfUet et Simon ( ISS;> ), .Muct ’attliv f Jko is, ), 

Fillias (;id cd, ]'“'71), Xettiiueiit {'M ed. b'''7Il; als*, 
JJecliis, (* (ls77i; \. llambaud, 

(U}h)nvtlt (1.8.80); (’erteux and Canioy, L'Af<i»’i'ie 
tioniiilh^ (vul. i. 18X1); anti I).' Laii* ssaii, L' A’.t/fa 
Coh ilf hi Frunrc { l.s.sr* ). 

Al$2fllC ro,, a seayinrt on tin*, west coast of lb- 
island of Sardinia, io miles SW. of Sa.ssari. It 
h;vs a catln*dral, a n.iiitical coll(*;.[c, and public 
scliool.s, and is the .scat of a Inshop. \\ ine, 
anchovies, and (ioral i,re exjiorK'd. INip. SttOo. 

Aljfl^rS (Kf. Ahjir; Arabic Al-jt'znir, Mbc 
i.sland.s’), the capital of Almu ia. w as built about Ddd 
A.D. by an Arab chief. It ri-es from tlie .sca-slnue 
nj> the sides of a preci nitons Id!! in tin; form of an 
erjuilateral triari;^to. i he aj)< v is formed hy I 
Kashah, liie ancient for^'-ess i,i the nc/yv. whicli is 
5(H) feet above tin; s(*a-le\cl, ami ((unmands the 
whole town. The l)as<; is a milt' in hmoth. 'I’he 
ireseut city is divided into two ]jarls tin* old, or 
lich town ; and tin; new, <>r low town. With the 
exception of some nio.s(/ues, tlie latter (;on.sists of 
I wherfs. wa)a4i(ms-s. ‘^ovenvment houses, .S(nian*-«, 
i li.’d steels. ])rinei})ally Imilfc and in ha Idled hy the 
i Fien h ; wdiile the. i'Oincr IS almost w liolly Moorish 


hotli in its edili(*e.s and inhahitaiits. The city Js 
iiiterseet(*d hy tw'o larc:e t»arallol .streets, Hah-ol- 
Oiiad and IJah-azoun, runninit north and soutli 
for mon* than half a mile ; but the new' town 
of Aliciers ini.Lclit deceive the traveller into tlie 
helhd that he is still in Kiiropi;, were it not for the 
ihroiiir of swarthy faces In* meets, 'i'he streets are 
n?;^ular, .spacious, and t*h*;;ani ; .some of them as 
handsome as tin* Parisian lioulevards, and adorned 
with arcades. 4dn* ;4reat i,doi’y of the city is tlie 
Hoiilevard de la Kc]iuhIi(jU(*, with its mai^riilicent 
t(*rra<*(*. huill in 1.81)0 (itJ liy Sir Morton I‘(*to, at a 
i cost of ci.Lfht million iV.incs. Hen* may la; found 

■ as moth‘y a crowd as anywhere in the world, d(‘iii- 
! zt*ns of all nations —Arabs, Moors, and dews; 

■ !''rcncb, S])a,niards, Mall(*se, 1‘hi^lish, (Icrniatis, and 
j I talians. 'Die sboj)s, too, are occasionally vory ^ood. 

; 'I'he Jioiiscs an* in .some instanc(*s liv'c stories 
! Iii^di. Ihit ]>erha]»s ;,o(*;it(*r intcr(*st attaclies to 

tin* Old Moorish town, wbicli is connected with 
the new liy a sU‘ 0 ]t, narrow, ja^^^j^i'd looking street 
c.‘ill(*d tin* Kasbah, b*a<Uii‘^ down from the fortress 
. of the (leys. The house's are sijuan*, suhstantial, 
tl;i,t-roof('d ; rise irr('i;nl;irly oin* over tin; other; 
;ind have no windows to th<* streets, hut only 
p(*(*p-holes, foililied with iron ^natinL^s iiistt'ad of 
-lass, so that tin* liouses ha\e a very ]»nson 
lik(* a]>pearane(‘. d’hen; are numerous mos(jm‘s 
and tombs of .saints. Tin* Fn'iieb lm\e at ereat 
(“Xpense improved tin* ]M)rt, wliieli is safe and 
.s))Meions and has a li-blboiise, Ii is strongly 

b»rtili(*d. and can contain warships and 

.‘>00 tradiij.-* vessels. 'I'ln* ori-iiial li;til)oiir was 
niad(* in 1.72.7 by eornn'etiii,-’ with tin* sbon* four 
litth* i'-laiids (ln*m*«‘ the iiaim* of tin* city), Ni'sir 
tin* iffr(*al ((U;»ys is lie* railway station, eoniif'ct* 
in;^ Al-i(*is with ( ’on>tan( ine and (Man. The town 
has snpn*nn‘ e<tii)l> of ju'.lice, tin* military and (*i\il 
heatbpiarters for the [»n)viin*(‘, a. eliamher and 
tribunal of eom)n(*ree. a eolb>;^i* and sebo(ds, a 
(‘atholie eatln*dral atid se\ei;tl (*bureln‘s, a. Fr<*m*li 
Prot«;st,*int elnireh, an I’.ii-li^b ebe.reb. a, s\ iia-oone. 
.1 libran, museum, hospital-. tln*a(r«‘', and i»fmks. 
'I’ln'n* is a -reat trade, .\l-iers beiii,^? the ebief 
eommenaal plaei* iji ,\l-( ria ; tin* piodiier* of tlie 
interior i>. ex]»oited. (lie imports ln‘iu- niainly 
Fr(*in*h ^oods, witli Ibilisb (*o;«l. iroji, and cottons, 
U(*eently, Al-iei's 1 j;is Im'cohw* fannc.is as a win'er 
r(*.si»lenc(* for Fnroj»(*ans snlVeriin; from «*h(*.st dis- 
eases ; the \illa;;<* of .MustJifa, in*ar the city, is tin.; 
r(*.soit in Slimmer of tin* paivernor and wealthi»‘r 
citizens. 4Mn; city, wbieb Inul bi'cn wretchedly 
mi'i-:ov»*rned by a lon^ sin*<*e-sion of 4’urkish deys, 
fell into Die liand.- of tin* Fn'in'li in 18,80 (see 
AixiKiMA). of Dm* 70,717 itiliabitanls iii bssl, only 
W('ie J'r(*neb : wlni • J.S.OUO were of other 
I’hiropeari nations, l‘J,0uvl Moslem natives, mainly 
Moor, and 7000 .li'W.s. 

On Dn* siirfacf; of e<‘rtaiii sU(*cies of 
seaweed -nota,bl\ of those belonein^^ to the oj.-nus 
I .am’iiaria -Dn-rc is sonn*tinn;s st.-eii a jelly-like 
.'Materi;il, wl;:- b ' iiartlv fornn'd of e. sulislancc 
(.’.lied alyin, an n* y lx* diawn out b\ the liiifters 
i; l >io leiiaciteis . trines. Tin* cell-walls of cmr 
common hpnvn si'aw ceds ( Pue.iis and Faaninaria) 
are. in fact, \ jry mneila^^iiioiis, and all contain 
.il-i.i, which has .sornewliat remarkalde ]>roperties. 
Thi suhs‘.n,ne.(; was di.scoveied in bS.Sl hy Mr K. C. 
(\ Mantord of Olaspmw. If tin; l(*af-lik(; tlialli of a 
Faminaria are imnn'rsed in water containing a 
little earbon.ate of soda, the whole cellular fabric 
of tin; pl.ant becomes broken up in the course of 
twenty-four hours, forminf^ a thick ji'elatinou.s nniss 
contaiiiinj^ about ‘2 per cent, of alj^iii. This mass, 
aft(*r hein^' cautiously h(;atcd, is hi bored throu;.,di 
coarse linen, and the cellulose which is left behind 
amounts, wiien dry, to from 10 to Id per cent, of 
the air-dried plant. Tin; soJntioii wijich pas(?<3t* 
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tlirou^^h tlio liIttT (MmtjiiMs, III julditioii to Un.‘ al^^in Alliaill'bra* a fortilied sulmrli of ( Jrariada, 
in till* form of al^inatc^ ot hO«la, soino mu(*ila^o ami \vliicli forms a sort of aoro]H)lis io tlio rit\, ami in 
(U;\trim\ Wlimi Hiilpliuric or liy«lnK*lilori<* acid is stand tlio (‘\<jui^it(‘ rmnains of {.ho. pjilaci' of 

added, tlu^ alein, or, mon* eorre<*t.ly sja-akin^, tlie llio aiirienl Monrisli kin-s of (danada. Tin* mum' 
al^iinlf acid, separates in flocks, and is easily is a corruplion of tlie Anil)ic.yw//-Vf^ ‘ tin* 

washed and ])ressed in a filter oress. In this con- red cast h*.* It is snrround(*(I hy a stron*^ wall, more 
ditiwii it forms a eomjiact cake not unlike in*\v than a mih* in circuit, and studded with towers, 
cheese. (’hemically, it is a nilro;^enoiis oryanie 'I’ln* toners on the north wall, whi<'h is defended hv 
aciil, and is tln^ insoluhh* form of al;i:in. When ! nature, were us(*d as resiih‘ne(‘s eonin*eted with the. 
reejuired for use in a soluble .state, it is redissidved ; iialaee. ()in*of them contains tin* famous HhH ttf 
to saturation in .solution of carhonate of .soda, tin- Anthn.'isndnrs. 'I'ln* remains of the .Moorish 
when aloinate of soda is a;^aifi formed. palace me «*alled hy the Spaniards the. Casa Ihail. 

The properties of al^ilii in tin* soluble form an* It w as heonii hy 1 hn-l-nhmar ( l‘JtS ), and comjdeted 
tlrn.'e of a very visi-ous ;^um, dryiii,u: up to a ; In his ;;rand.Mm, Mohamnn*d 1 1 1., iihout i:il I. The 
traiispar(‘nt elastic lilm. .\s a si/e or <ire>-.im; , inineipal <lecorator was N’lisiif I.,\Nho re^'ilt ainl 
for textile fabrics, experiments havt; shown that ^ repainted the palace; and even yet, in tin* «lry 
al;j:in ^oes further ami v o(*s more work than ; climate of Spain. 1 ra((*s of his work ha ve hei'ii jne- 
staj’eh or any of the ordinary ;nnms, ami it has , serv<*d. 'I’ln* port ion-, .-,1 ill standing;’ are i aim-ed round 
the ad vanla;L!(‘ of hein;^^ easily )'('mlen‘<l in.solnhle in ! (wo ohlon,u' courts, one called the Court nfthr Fish- 
water. Al;:in makes an ext'cllenl. t hhdvt'uinu- for | fmint, the othei- tin* Court tiffin- Lions, 'riiev con- 
.s<m])s, and with the addition oi a, little ;.^elatiin‘ or j .-i^t of porticor,, pillared halls, cool chamhers, >mall 
isineluss, is servi«*eahle for jellies. Tin* ins<duhle i wardens, fountains, mosaic pavements, \c. 'I'ln* 
form of al^^in, in the din state, le- 
semhl(‘s horn, and (*an Im* turned 
and ])oli'.hed. ItiU'erent eoniponnds 
of al.ain are now hein.i; (‘Xj)eiiim*ntefl 
wilh foi* \aii*ms (dlier jnirpo'-es in 
the arts. 

\l! 40 ;i a broad iidet .-it 

the ea'-teni e\tremil> of tin* '-oiiih 
coast of \friea, with a shelt«red 
a neliora 'i'* •* \ cept t ow o rds I he von | 1 1 
( ivt. I’oi t IHi/abetli lies in tin* soul h 
Wi'-I miL’ie of the b,i\. the western 
horn of w hieh i - ( 'ape lie< ife. 

AlU'OIMIIlillS. the nio--t promi 
neni of ;h<* tlioa* a bori-j i na 1 iac< - 
( the olln 1- t wo !>ci!)L', I In llnroiis 
am! lio',iiois) ihat <M-<‘iipied tin* 

;jicnt b.a 'n ol iln* St bawienee at 
tin* bci;imii» • oT 1 Ii.‘ 1 7l h eentnrx . 

In wliat i,- n‘o\ the [ nited rsiale-,, 
the \ l'_oin| 'l' 'I ibe- oc< npied all 
the coast -re j lo'! iiom tin* N C. limit 
to j1ic dames l,’iv( r in A ;iyinia. and 



wc!c f(»iind wesiNNaid nearl\ as far 
as the Koi-Ky ^biinitains. 'fhe Six N.-tion-. an I 
(tlhci- ti ibes of i’ Mjiioi.s. w er(* surroninb <1 b\ Alyon 
quills, ’Idle \ leiiakis, I he Miemaes, the l)ela 
waics, the Mol * e.>n,s. the ShaNsiu'e-. tin* I’eiptotv, 
the tljibways. tin t r. . atni jieii..,, .,7.. vb. 
Hlaekfi’et and < heyem es, w eic annul;.; the nniner 
oils tribes <)f \iu«*injuin slock. In a much nar 
i‘)Wer *-ens(* til ninie is now applied to the n'lics 
ot an linlian people in the proNinee lU t^biebec, 
I amnia. See L(*lan<rs J/^/o/zy/oz/ Lrtp-mU nf S r n' 
Fntflnnil ( bSS I ). 

, Ali^liariL ‘'1’ Al-»;t'.\zil. (Arabic nl trnJr. Mlie 
)i/ier'), is tin* ecneial name in Spain of llieoirneis 
iiilnis<e<l witli the execution of iiisliee. 

Allut^ i is an Arahit* naim* for a ;;<'mi.s ol tie. 
from whieli Manna (ipv. ) exmles. 

AIIihiiTsi ( .\valiie At. Uiamnn ‘the hath i. ; 
town of Andalusia, Spain, in tin pro\im*« and 
'^1 miles S\w of (iranada. Its situation i*. 
V-xtiemely pint nre.sipie, on the ed.^m <»f a pro- 
j(*(‘tiiie rock ; hut it is a decayed town, althoue-h 
warm sulphur baths tire still fn*i|uen(ei’. h\ 
'ii'itors. It was a famous fortress of the Moor-; 
und there are still reiuaiiis of Koiiiun and .M* irisli 
n«iildin;r.s. 'Phe town was imieh injured hy a 
severe eartlnjuake in tin* end of ISSo. Pop. 77oS. 

Auiam.x i»K AinvuoN, S miles SW. of Calataynd, 
bus iMiiious mineral s]»riMos. Pop. 1‘27S. Al.HVM '-. 
13 mil(*.s S\\ . of Murcia, is also celebrated for its 
W'arm miueral waters. Pop. 0‘2tKS. 

11 


b„hlnes- and elc.^ain*** of tin* e(diimii.v and aivln 
:im! the liehijes.v of tin* ornann'iital ion. ai’c nn.vin 
passed. riie stone laecwork scallcicd over all the 
hiiildiii^ ;.|»nears to tho-(‘ i.L;iioran: oi .\rabie mei * 
• (iiaint ami oeanlifnl "( rolls, hat i- I'eally a eom]de\ 
arran.xenient of .Vrahie ]>o(‘tr\ awd vt.-c's trom the 
Koran. 1’he e(doiirin.L'. w hieh often i" inarNellon ix 
pic,cived, (“inpl'O" <mly tin* tlir»'(‘ primary cidouis, 

, amon;.V which (lie melallie him* ;;re;itly juedomi- 
I n.'il'-, allhoiiyli tin* at nnojhieri' has t raiistormed 
i much '.f it to LTiei'ii. Kutraiiei* is hy a. horsj'slioc 
! arch, - .’lied h\ the Moors tin* ‘muK* of tin* law,’ 
j wheie me kiiii; sat to adr.iiiiisier justie«*. lb .e, 
;.v .'•!mio''I (*M*r\ W Iiej <* else, I lie Moorish diaper- Volk 
i- r n li br(dx(*n, in this iiistaiiee to make n nieln* lor 
\ oudeii ima;^(* of 1 he \ ir;;iM. In the most h-'anti- 
, fill room in the palae«*, the IhAI t)f tin- Aht tn-t r - tnii 
^ (tl.v.b t(» tin* ]i(*an>\ ot eidour and ot ormiiiieiita 
lioii is a'l'l(*d an arcade reslin;.^' on li;;ht and Lirayi*- 
ful uiarht arches tliat run round the place. The 
most eliaraeteristic parts of the ( 'asa Ih*al have 
h('“n |•♦•juodueed in the ‘Alhambra Court ot the 
C-w all Palai'e at Syih'uham. ^ri'at part (>l the 
a* 'n at palace was remo\»‘d to m ike way tor tin* 
! p.oaee he;^nn hy ('harles A., hnl in*vi‘r liiii.-ln'd. 
sine<' then it has sntlen'd from the ne'..t‘h''''. and 
^reeil of sueeessi\t' ;4‘oveniors ; tioni the hreiieh, 
who blew ui» ei;i']it of its towers and trn*d to destroy 
I the whole , ainl from earlln[nake. \ [lartial rt*stor- 
I iiti<»n was made at tin* expt'iise of Q,ue(*ii IsalM*l]a 
(bSO‘2). See tln3 works hy AVashin;^lon Ir in;,^ 
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()AV<.*n Jones (1S4S), ami AIur]Jiy (new i-J. 
KSoti); see also AKAUEstirK ami Akahian Aurni- 
TEcrruK. 

k\u the first convert to Mohaininedanisin, ami 
fourlli of tlie califs, was the soji of Aim 'Kaleh, 
the Prophet’s uncle. He was the bravest ami most 
faithful follower of the l*ro[ihet, whose dauj^hter 
Fatima ho married. Hcin;^' made calif iii IPjO 
A.I>. , in the place of the murdered Olhmau. lie 
was ultimately, after a sore stru};:.e:le, victorious 
oviu' those u ho onposed his authority, ami took 
prisoner Aye'^lia. tne youn*,' ^^idowof MohainimMl. 
who was the soni ot^ the rehellion, Ali wa^' assassi- 
nated in the year (WiO, and hnried near l\nfa. 'Die 
(juestion of his ri^ht to sueeeed to the ealifate 
permanently divi«led the Mohammedan wtirhl : tin* 
Shiites (((.v.) still reverencin;4 him as next to 
Arohammed, wliile the. Sunnirt s hpv. ) alihor his 
memory. Famed for his wisdom, hi*^ maxims ami 
reli;,dons lyrics are still extant. 'Die h«'st edition 
of the forim*r is that of Mei'-cher ( keip. Js:>7) : the 
latter wcn‘ priti^^cd at Jioulak in IS40. 'Du* h’ati 
mite (q.x.) ealifs cl.aiiii to lie descended from him. 

ili Hey. of l\^ypl, uas a Pamaisian slave, h<iin 
in 17‘2S, \v))o roso to he chief of the .Mamelukes in 
I7t).‘k eaine<l folh»w<'rs, slanuhteied (he oih<‘r lje>s 
in 17ti(), and was proclaimed snifan in 17ti>'. Jle 
made liiinsrlf imh‘pondent of the Porte, and had 
(‘(un[m'red S\ ria ami part of Aralda, when om* of 
his stin.s in-law <les«‘rted him. a, ml rai.s<‘d an arm\ 
aj^aiii'^i him in F.e\pl. Iti April 177J he was 
def(‘ated in battle, and a fe>N days after died of his 
M’onmis or of p<hson. 

Ili 1*aslia ( surnaimd ..1 ‘the Lion ') was 
born in 1741, at Ti'peleni, a \illa.ue of Albania. 
His ijiotln‘r, a \im!ieli\e ami mercile^.s wom.in, 
ins])ire<l him with tlie remorsele>s ^eiit inuuits that 
animated herself. iHs \outb wa- pa'-sed in extreme 
peril and bardshi[>, for tlie m*i;;bbourin,LC ]>aslias 
nad ndibed his lather of nearly all his pnvvrv^ioii.^. 
in tlie ell’ort to recover whieli, xoiinir \li was re- 
neatedly defetited. It is said tliai the diarize in 
his fortunes arose from his accidental discovery of 
a chest, of j;ol<l, with wliich he iaisc<l an army <»f 
*2()0<) men, j^iaincd liis lii'-t \ielory, and eniored 
'Fepelcni in Iriumnh. On tlic day of his letuni, 
lie innrdcKnl his hrotlier, ami tlnm, on tli<* <*hat;4<* 
of Innin;.: poi.soned him, impii-'oncii his mother 
ill the harem, where she soon after died. He 
next reconciled himself to the Porte by helpin^X 
to subdue the rebellious Vi/iej- of S utari. 
Appointed lieuteirtint to the Derwaml l*ashr-,. an 
ofliem’ char^^ed with the su]ipressiori <»f hri;^ari<la;/f*, 
he rendered the lii;.,di- roads moje iiiseeiire llian ev«T, 
.sliarin;.; in the jdnmh'r of llie (rohl>ers... 

'Die result was ■ liis dejmsiliou by tlie Porte; 
hu; Ije speedily hon;<ht iiaek its favour, for he 
was a master Iiaml at hrihery. Shortly after this, 
he did such ;4oe!l ser\ ic«* to llu^ 'hurks iu tin 
Aust j'o-liussian war of 17^7, tlial he wa.s named 
pasha of 'Frikala in 'Diessaly ; at the ,-ame lime 
Ik* seized .faniiia, of w liicli Ik* him-elf appoo << d 
jiaslia by the iiisl nimeiitalily of teino, a 
linnan, and hril»erv. In 17117 he entered into 
alliance with Napoleon, who si*nt him eij^^diKM-iH ; 
hut next ear, after Hie liattN; of Al»uukir Ikiy, he 
wrested the .seaport lYevc-.a jT«mi (he Fre7f<di. 
After a three years’ war. h * subdued Hi** Suliots, 
for w hich the Por*e promote<l him to he j^overiior of 
Ilurn’ili. About tin.' tin.c, lie re\enj;eu on the towns- 
folk of (ianliki a.n oulra;^e done to uis mother 
forty years befor**, bv tin* miirdir <if 7Jtl male 
des«‘**»claiits of the ori;^inal olhunlers, who tln-m- 
re’vcs u(‘io all <lead. Within his ilominions, Al: 
Jiiairj.**j.ied strict older and justice. hemirity 
and peace rei^oied, lii/ii- roads were coiistruete<I, 
and industry 11 ucxh bed, so that the European | 


I travf'llers, w itli w hom he w ilJini^ly held intercoiii*se, 
: considereil him an active and iutellieeiii {governor, 
i From 1S07, when Ik* once more formed an alliance 
i with Napoleon, All's dopemleiice on the Porte was 
i merely nominal. Having failed, however, to obtain 
! at the peace of Tilsit, Par^^ni, on the coast of Albania, 

I and the Ionian Islnnds, he now' entered into an 
alliance with (he Fiij.^lisli. to whom he ina<lc many 
conee.ssioiis. In return, 11k‘V fxranted Par^j^a nomi- 
' nally to tlie sultan, hut really to Ali. As he now 
deemed his ]M)wer securely established, he caused 
I the eoiumanders of the (Jreek .Armatoles (or 
militia), who Jiad hitlK'ito aided him, to he a.ssus- 
sinated oiu^ by om*, whili* at the same lime ho put 
to <h‘aHi the .issassins, to .save himself from the 
suspicion of ha\in^^ been tlicir lusti^^ator. 'Die 
Porte resolved at leiij^dli to end the power of this 
darin.LT rebel ; arnl iu I.S20, Sultan MahiiKUid sen- 
. leiiced him to !».* (h*pos<.*d. Ali resisted lor a time 
-.everai i»asha.s Hiat wi‘ie sent af^aiiist liini ; hut at 
last snrremlere,l, on the .seeiirity of an oatli that Ids 
life and }>n»])erl\ would he ;^ranted him. ite^^ard- 
less of this, Ik* was put to deatli, Fehruaiy o, 1822. 

Alias is a name ^iven in Fri|L:land to a soeorul 
w’rit issued when the lii'^t has tailed, hut is more 
commonly nst‘d in l>oili l'!n;rland ami Scotlaml as 
])art of an imlictim*!!! jh'scrihiiijx a prisoner who 
by more name'- than om*. 'Die indictment 
Used to he in Latin, ami o//'o.v (ftrfus is (late) JaUin 
for ‘»>tlierwi^e eaih'd.' 'Die mime ^iven to the 
jnisoiier at hapti.-m «»r cimlirmation should he 
;;i\en; hut what is essential is to exi'lnde reasoii- 
ahle tlouhi as to idmility, and so a man witlumt a 
name ma\ he* indicted, if otherwise identilied, and 
mist.akes in the indii'tment may he amemled. 
Ali.ises an* ;i:em“rall\ ttsed al trial for the purpose, 
of pro\in,i( pH'N ions eonviclions under the other 
names. It has, howevi'r, l>eeii [U'oposed to aholisli 
aliasi's in <‘riminal j)leatlin.Le 

Al ibi ( r .<at., ‘ elsew heie ’ ) is ;i. deh'iice i-esoi ted to 
in eriniinal }>ro.'><‘cutions, when the aceu-t-d, in order 
to pro* e that h<i eonld not liavi* commit (»'«! the 
crime, tenders e\id<nce n» the ell(‘et that, lie wa.s iu 
a diU’erent jilace at Hk* tiim* the ollence was com- 
mitted. In Scotland, ihoueli not in I'ai^land, the 
pri'-oijer imi.st ;.:;ive n.)ti«'e to the crown ol a .special 
dcfem*c of slatin;j,' where he Wiis at 11 k* turn.’ 

of the criiiK*. It is not nneomnmn for tlx* fainili or 
friends to swear a false nflht\ In'iict* the necessity 
for notiee. 

Alirsill'tiiN chief town of a proxince of the saiiKi 
name in S]>ain, situated (ni a hay of Hie Aledi- 
t<*rrancan Sea, Ih miles N E. of Alnrcia. iiv rail. 
'Die <-asHi* •>f St Karhai.j commands the town and 
hay. 'Die town with 'is iiack;.troiind of mountains 
looks pi<'( iiiesone from tin* soa. P i.s the third 
.seapoit ill the Kin;.^dom, and its harhouj is .spacious 
ami .seelin'. It is well kimwn to he a <‘entre. ot 
sinu^ttlhtt^- J vhief exnoil,' .an.* esparto j^rass, 
lead, wiiK‘, ;iL omk, and liquorice root; tobacco, 
railway ni.'«= <’ j ctroleum, dried eodlish, tiiiiher, 
'*d spint f<i •: leiiotheiiin;;- wine are imported. 

. iiie of iinpoit.- in ISStJ, over t‘SOt),()i)i) ; of e.\j>ort^> 
i; 1.040,1 Mill. 'riiou;.^h Ic'lpeil by 1.1 k* lailwax to Aladrid 
(2>2 miles), trade is inactive. Its climate is w’cll 
su.ted for invaliils. In l.TH the town was bc-sic'^ed 
by the* AToor.s ; and a^viiii by iJio French under 
Asfc'id in 1700. In 187*1 it wa.s unsuccessfully 
hoinharded liy (wo warships maniujd by the Carta- 
«^<*nan in.suriJterit.s. Pop. (1884) 85,470. -Tlie pvf^' 
vinc.e of Alicante, formed in 1884 of parts of the 
old kiri*;dom.s of Vhileiicia and Murcia, has an 
:in*a of 2008 s<p in. 'Die .surface is diversified 
o’itli njoiiniain-ran/j:es in the north and west, hut 
is luort level to Hjc .south, with fertile valleys. 
Tlie chief pnxlucty are e.s])arto ^'ras.s, jjco, su/^ar- 
eaue, and fruits. 'Die w ine of Aricaat‘.3 has a Jiigh 
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reputation, aiul attention is ]),Mi<l to the nsarini,' of 
l>eeH and silkworms. TIilmo are ahont twenty lead 
and eoppcr mines. On tli(i eoast, the inliahitants i 
are en^a;Lro<l elii(*lly in the tunny ami anehovy , 
lisheries, ami the earryin;.;- trade. J*oj>. (iSSt) 
427, SIS. ' 

Allco-llaud-.llary, (Jr;uul-<lnchess of Ifesse, 
was Ixnn 2 oth Apiil 184 ^ 4 , the see(jnd daii^^hter ol 
t^>ue(m Victoria. In lS(i 2 slu? married Priiiee. Louis 
of Hesse, who siieeee<led liis nnek*. as p;ramL 
<lnke in IS 77 ; ami slu; died at Oarmstadt, l llh 
DeeelnhtM* 1 S 7 S. ll(*r letters ( 1 SS 4 ), edited l>y the. 
Priiieess (Mjiistian, with a, m(‘moir l*y Or Sell, ;^ive 
a eliarniin;^ impr<*ssion »>f an accomplished lady, 
lovalde alikti as dan.^liter, wih*, and motiier, 
;.;.rae ions and kind to all the ,\oild. 

AILmi (Lai (t/ii nK.s\ ‘ foreiLCn ’ )• d'lu', <*ili/en of 
laie stale, when i(“sideut in another, unless natura- 
lised ( se(‘ N .V'l'l'i; \ LISA’I ION ), is an a.li«*ii. 'J'he 
condition of an aJitni does not Jie(‘e'^-,arily n‘sult 
iiom forei;^n hirth, h»r the son of a natural horn 
<»i Matmalis«‘d l’!n;4li^hman is jiot an alien, wher- 
e\er In* may he Imjiii. 'This ]ni\ile;4e e\en <‘'v- 
temls to the secuiid generation on the iatheiV 
side: and thus a man whose* palernal i^raml 
hitlier was an Ln;4li‘'hnian, is an Ln;.:lishman 
Iti ile^s (*i;!,(‘i* his fatln*!* o idlatln 

he iiai)h' t< n^ p' lialtie^ ol h*loi’\, ha.\<‘ Im‘«‘u 
. ittainteMi of tr(‘a on, m* h. in^ in the arin\ 

of a leim-' at war with lai^ilaml at llte |M.*riod 
of his ’oil til. Ne'itlii’i' is thi'! oii\ile.i:'* allocteMl 
’ fa<*l that tin* moll ’ h pei^oiis 

for«‘l;j:neis. 'Ihe ellihlleji of aliens h.*rn 
in LiiudamI, e\eejn in tin* ease- of a lio-ide* in- 

\asiini, are* natural h<»rn siihje-e-ts ; hut lie* e-hil- 
drt-n e>f LnL;li'‘h wonie*n hy alie'Us are- aliens, unless 
heaii within the ll-iii-.li ehnniniems. Alie-n we»nie*n 
iiiarri-*<l to aatnral-leorn snlije-cts are* nal nraliseel. 
'Die* aile*L'iane-e* elne l-\ all alie*n en* stiaie^e-r te» tlie* ' 
jtrinee iu w];»H,o iniinis In* resieh-s, is nsnall\ 

e-alh'el /eye,// .) y/e//W/ ( ( ! / <■ ff t • H! ’ , |l dilfe-l-, 

lioM natural alh ‘ianee* e-ln ‘fly in this, that w he re*a- 
Jiali al all(‘;.’i tn is pei pet na I, and nnaire*cie‘el hy 

tnu^* ejf n-sieie loe'il al le‘,e]ane’e' ei>ases> win! 

* s;,rajie;e*r liaasfe-is himself tei amitln-r kinp:denn 
Viy|yi:e,i \Ne I, I. Ifi 17‘.rJaml IT'.ih. in conseejnem*-- 
of llie* inlluN e f toll lyiiel- e'aUse-d h\ tin* 
lh*\ olill ieni, the Ae*ts pa •>'*■1. eenife'iriny 

0)1 the* erejwM Ine- oow'e*r i»l ha iiishin .* alii*iis trenn 
the |•e*alm. d ln N v e‘re sn[)(‘i sede*e| li\ the* Ih‘ae*e* 

Alien Act, is.'iti. 

t'ha,iie;es e*x t ert linij; Im* ]>e)W(‘r eif alie-ns le» holel 
I'leipe'ity we*p* i ii I ! ^Mlne•e•d in ISO 17; ami t.he* 

' lie>h* lep^^isla! ie.n H'yaieline alie'iiswas res ise*el a net 
plae*«*d oil its jne-s<'iit fe)e>tiii^ h\ tin* Naturalisatieui 
Aet of lS70(.'k'I \”ie*(. e-liap. It). I>v this act he)|]i 
te;il and ]>ersemal projie-ity of e\ i‘ry eh-se-ript ion, 
e*.\ee*pt Uritish ships, may now he* ae*e{nir<*el, hehl, 
anel elisjieised of, hy an alien, in tin* sann* manner, 
'M all re'sp<*(.-ts, as Iin a naltiral he*m Ihitish snhj(*e-t. 
An ali.-M is m>t (jualilied fe»r anye)Hi<*e or mnnie ijea' 
parliaanenta’-y, or eithe'r franehise, unless naturahse'el 
m ae*e*e)r'ianee with the pre>visie)ns of the a<*t. L\e*r\ 
alie*n whei has resiehal in the I'lii *1 Kin»^elem or 
se-iNe-el tin* Ihit ish erowui for live years, may apply to 
l|i<- Iloni'! S(*eretary fe>r a (*ertilieate of ^lainnlisa- 
Iton ; aiiel on ohtainin^^: it, Jm he*ce)mi*s in all resj»ee*ts 
a natnral-heun Ihitish snhje*e(, e\e*ej>t th.*< in 
his eihl home he may not Ik* eh'emeel a Ihiiish 
" nnh'ss hy law* or tr(*aty t(» that eOee,i. 

v\ here a (?ou\ (*ntioii has been e'liUwed into with a 
loiyij^n state, to tlu! eiVeet that the Huhje i ts, or 
ritizefis, of that state, who have heeii iiat nraliseel 
as Ihitish snhj(*ets, may divest th(!msolv<*s of sm*h 
status, .(jny |>,.iw,()ii^ orieinally a citizen of the state, 
"ith w’liieli Ihe w>nveiith>u exists, may make a 
declaration of alienage, ami on so doing ho shall 


hei regarded as an alien, and snhjeet of the state to 
whi<*h h(! originally lK!longe<l. The j>rivilege of aliens 
of heiilg trieKl hy a jury dr. nu'dirfafr litufiuf is aheil- 
ished, and it is pre>vieled that henceforth they shall 
Im! lrie<l in the same manner as natural- horn snh- 
jf*ets. On the snhje‘ct of expat riatiem, it is t*nacte(l 
that any Ihitish snhje*ct who has at any time* he^- 
lore, or may at any time after the jeassing ejf this 
net, when in a foreign stati: and not under any 
ilisahility, V(dnnt;i,rily h(*come nalnralised in such 
state, shall th(*neetorth eease tt> he a Ih'itish snh- 
j«‘ct. In the case, ot a Ihitish subject, who hefoit? 
the passing oi the act has l)(*en naturalised in a 
foreign state, desiiing (o retain liis Ihitish natioii- 
ality, h(! may do so hy making a declaral ion ami 
taking the oath nt a,Ih‘giam*e, Wldl.-t revidejit 
within the limits of ilic tmeign stal<‘, how(*\er, he, 
^^ha.ll not he deeni».‘d a lhiti,-h snl»ject unless he has 
ceased to Ik* a suhjeet of 1 hat state. On natiir.il- 
I i.-a-liiui ami the resuiiiptioii of Ihiiish nationality, 

! see Nati i: \I,IS y'l’toV. 

I In the Lnited Slates, as in Jhiglaml, ehiJdreii 
horn out of tlic* eonntry ar(‘ not aliens if iheir 
fathers are eiti/eiis. riie. alien, though noly ad- 
mitted to the. same ]>olitieal Ctinl mnniei[)al rights 

I lie citi/en, is proleelcd in jterson ami propei iy 
against wrong. Ihit, hy an Act a.j>]»roveil .‘id Maicli 
l>>>>7, it is ]Mo\ided tlial indi\idual aliens, eoijiora- 
lioiis Holy ci<*al(‘d liy and under tin* laws ol tin.* 
l nited Stall's or of some slate or tejiitniy. and 
eoiporalii i- moic than 20 per cent, of (he sleek 
of yyhieh may he oyem-d hy persons not eili/ens 
of lliernitid Stales, sliall Jiol ‘ In.'iealter m'ljniie. 
hold, or own n*al estate so hereafter aeijnired, cm' 
any inten -t therein, in any of the ter? itories of the 
r..! .... or in th** distiic*^ ol ( ohiiiihia.’ It 

is also piovided that no eoip.na t ioii'', oilier Ihai. 
r;iilv\ay, canal, or inrnjtiki* coinjianies, shall ac- 
ipiire, liohl. or own more lliaii dmio aer(*s of hind 
in any of tie* territorii's. \'. since iiilerpn'ted ]>y 
tin* Attorney -gene] al, howi'M'r, this Act doi's not 
divest any lights alrea<ly exisiiiig. nor does it 
Hi.ply t.. hnn,< jifir leases, or lo jiersonal comra<*ts 
to work mines. 

.ilig,'arll (sonu'timos Alhhj'nh], a, fort in tin* 
'listrict of tin* same name in tin* North west Lro- 
v'liees oi India. It lit's on the road ami lailway 
M< tween Agra ami ilelhi, do niih's N. of the 
former place. It yva.s stormed hy the Ihitish in 
being then tin* ]nim*ipal di'pot ot the l’'rem*h 
general ac ting lor Sindliia. d'en day '' after the 
oulliieak at Meerut in lSd7, tlnn na'i\«* troops in 
ganisoii mutinied; ami the loss ol the pla.c 
almost cut oil' iln* I'ominnnieat ions hetwe(‘u tin! 
sontli-e;ist ami llie iiort h- yya'st. The tort ami 
civil *>ialion of Aligarh, along witli tin* prosperous 
iiatise ‘ity of Koil, form a iiinniei]ialit_\ called 
\ligath. yyith a pop. of tJthtHMt, ol yvlioni -10, (KM) are, 
Ihmins. ’riie ilistriet of Aligarh lias an aiea of 
, lOdo - 4 . in. ; ]M)]i, ( l,SSl ) 1.021, l''^7. 

' \jilllcl (A'ff/f/x), a tributary of the (’<»ngo, 

! y- I' ll it joins on tin! right hank. Its <*nnrs(* is 
' mainly yvt'styvards from its source* in tin* m‘ighhnur- 
homl of the Ogowe s]»rings. Us eonrse was iirsfc 
tr.i<*ed hy llalloy in 1S7S, ami l>e lh*az/a lonnded 
tyyo stations on its hanks. Krom tlni kreiicli st'ttle- 
j merits doyvii, the stn'am is navigable ior sli'.aniers. 

Alllllt'llf* io the law of Fraiiee ami in that of 
Se'--;.*nd, ha.s r<!tained tie* meayiiing yvhieli it jkis- 
I St ed in the Homan law d4, 1, (L, ijnd 

j sigiiilie.s the food, dyvelling, (*h»lhing'. ami oiln*r 
, 'hings noeessary to the sn])porl. of lih-, or such 
tm)ii‘*v as may he jmlienilly demainh'<l in Ih*^^ 
them. Fathers are liable to aliment chihlren 
SI) lonf as the latter are unable to support 
themselves; ami in the higher liuiks still lougtr, 
if the ehiJd ho dc.stitiite, especially in Uic case 
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of (lailghtors. 'Hio oxlt'iuls to Ji son's 

Avife ill (lie niiiLs iliiriii;;- the son's life. 

Tht‘ iluty hi.'volvos oil till' fatliers r(“]»rest‘nljitives, 
and »iLo on the niotlier, if the liitlier he indi»t<'>il 
or de.id. 'I’ln? iiiandhulier lunst alinnnit his desti- 
tute j^nindehihlren. d’he <)hli^ation in every ease 
is satislieil h\ a hare snhsistenei*, aUhoU‘;h this 
may vary .sli.e:hlly aei'ordin;^ to the soeial |»osiiion 
of the ])artie'>. ('hildnni are liahle to aliment 
indi;.:eiii parents. A hnshaiid is lialde to alinuMit 
Ills wife, and also Ids Avife's indii^enl jiareiils 
during;’ tin* mairiajLi’e ; hut in the eas»‘ of hoiJi wife 
and eldhl, it is enough to oiler them a Inline, 'i’he 
liahilir.N to aliment a Avife is not teindnati'd l>y a. 
judieial separation, hut onl> hy divinve, IVmsous 
unahU^ to su])]torl tlieiuselves, tliroipuh a.e:e, or 
bodily or mental disi^ase, an* entitli*il to relh f 
under the poor-law, hnl tins aliment m;iy lie 
recovered from tin* )»anpci's ri'latixes. Money may 
lie seltl<*d in trust tor tin* aliment <»f peisons. so as 
to (‘Xelnde the dilii;(‘iiee of credit«)is. 

/ililliriltiiry I'niial is tin* name eiven to tin* 
]niin‘ipal part tif tin* digest iv<* apparatus. It 
extend*' fmiM the month t<» the anus, ha\inii\ in 
man, an averaire leML;lii of about tidily feet i.e. 
live or six times as Inni;' as tiie hod\. I’assim;- 
thron^^h tin* hea<l and e]ie>l, it includes tin* /<»///, 
tin* oi\i4aiis of ma.sti«*atit)n ; tin* .voZ/coy// t/ftnnls, 
tin* oreaiis of insaii\ ;it ion ; tin* tonijm, phn ntn > ^ 
a'.'sfil>/nftfi(s or eiilh't, the or;^iiis of ile^lnt it ioii. 
Ill the alidomeji and pehis, lln'reare tin* .sZr/y/oi///. 
and and Ao’//' infc^inn . Inlimalely concerned 

in the p^<•^<'s'^ <if (li^eslion, there are nminrous 
small ^iilainL situate in the !iniii,i: memlnain* ot 
tin* canal, l»c^id<‘' sucli laryc ones a-' tin- .\it- ■ 
(ffffnt/s\ the //<'/• and /io/evfov, winch pour tlnii 
s(‘cretioMs into the inieiior of the canal h\ duct'. 
oj>eid*ie upon its i..ner surface 'I’ln* varioii-' nor 
tionsof tld''<-anal are trc'ated in -.epanite a.ilhae^ ; 
se(‘ esperiall\ 1 ) H i Ls !'[< » N ( ( >ia ; v N s nl' ). 

Alimony sipniies, in l-ai;:li-'h l.tw. i In* allow - 
which a mairied woman i,-* ••mil led to reeeise 
out of ii<*r hu-haiKl" ('"tate, ya /cA ///, ///•.or alter 
deeree of judicial separation, or loi dis''olntion of 
tin* marriaei*. In the case of separation, tin* 
eoiirt can onl\ Increase, ami not •fimiiii''h, moiie\ 
jueviou.-'ly secured to tin* Avih* ; in tin* <*a'»'* of 
di\on‘(*, thi‘y can d(*al with the setilemeiils. 
Alimony is sometiim*s t*all<‘d maiiitenance. In the* 
I'niLe<] Stades, as in Kneland. it is ji\e<l hy tin* 
court, and ^eneially ]U'oporti<me'l to tin* siainl 
iii.ir and mode* of •life of tin* jtarli-*-. Wnen tin* 
A\ roii;,d’ul cause of separati<»M is in i In* wife, she i- 
not allowed ]»ermanent alimony. 

Ali<|llot INirt* fhie rjuaaitiiy or iinm)»er 
said to he an ali'piol ]»ait of another, when it i-. 
(* •:itain(‘«l in this other an e\a<*( nuniher of lion's 
Avithont remainder. Thus l?/., I, and A are 
aIi<{Uot parts of hein;: eomained in it 10, s, A. 
and 4 tilings respeetively. d’iie eoii.-i«leralion of 
ali(iuot parts is of ^real iin[)oitance in the. arith- 
linitieal rule of Vrurfirr. 

AIisill«l'<*<*JI‘^ a .-'iiiall onler of inonocotA ledoii- 
oiis jilants, iuterestiu;; on a< ‘onnt of its remaiK- 
ahly close aflinities to tin.^ dicotyledons, tliron^h 
Itariuiicnlacea*. ft eoinaiiis ,ilM»nt ten widely dis- 
tributed genera of he.rhaeeons plants, usually ;.n-ow- 
ing in water or (‘ve.ii iloatii!^. I’ln* lieshy rlii/ome 
of tin* w ater plamaiu i A Us. no iilniihuftt ), (*omnioii 
in JJritain, i.s soiueiiiues U'*.! a^ food In liasi«*ni 
Kii'—ia. See also Aina »\vn i.au ( >AVn///.A//*/u 

Ain'Mi.iAi.o, horn le tAliiilnirult in 
17A7, siuiied at (ilasioiw I’niversily, and liallol 
Oxford, ami in I78i receivisl An^hean 
Old s. fie had held several preferinents, in -ludin.Li 
a prefiend of Sa-l!shur\. and the perpetual eura<*y 
of Kenloy, in Shropsliire, when i:- 1800 he removed 


to Ivliulnireh, and servt‘tl tlieri* as an Kpiseo]»al 
minister till 1831. He died I7tli May 1830. Alison 
Avas best kuoAvn by his Ksstufs an the Nature and 
Principles of Tasiv (1700), Avhose seeond edition, 
in ISII, /.jave oeeasion to an admirin^^ article hy 
.leUVey, in the Kdinhurtjh J\erieu\ 'riiey advocate 
the ‘ associa.1 ion ' theory of the sublime and heauti 
fill, ami are written much in the style of Hlair, as 
are also *2 vols, of Alisiui’s Sermons (1814 lA), - 
His son, WiLIJAM ri LTKNKV AldSllN, Imuu ill 1700, 
was proh*.ss(»r <»f the iuslilntesof medicine in llie 
uni\er>ity of lAliiihnreli from 1S22 to ISAO. In 18-tO 
h*‘ published a pam])hlet to show' how' tin* inadequate 
pnoisioii for the piKir in Scotland le<i to desolalin;.^ 
epid**mics ; and lie was also author of a dozen other 
me<lii*al and miscellaneous works. He. ilied Se]i- 
temher ISAO. A \oiiiieer son was SiK Akcih liAJd) 
Ajjson, the historian, lioni at Keiiliw, Shrop- 
shin*. ill 1702. lie ('iitered Mdiiihiiisih rni\ eisity in 
hsOA, ami in ISl 1 was e.illed to ilu* S<*otfish bar. 
'I'liret' \ears after, he was making- t'OOO a year, 
ami this larnt* im'ome alltiwed him to form a line 
library, and make four enni ineiital lours, till, in 
ls*22, lie was ajtpointed advocate-depnte, an olliee 
he h(‘hl till 18.30. Jli* iionv lieean t<» appear as a 
writer on law', polities, and lit erat lire. Ifis Vrin- 
fiplrs af the ^'rimimd I. aw uj' Stoihnal (2 vols. 
18.32 33) is still a. stamlard authority. In 1831 
Sir liohert lV*el appointed liim sheritV of Lanark 
'bin*, ami theucefort li la* resided a.t Lnssil House, 
<il:is^-«*u. In ISIA la* was elect<*d Lord Ih*ctor of 
.Marischal <‘t)Ih\L;e, .\l)crdeeu; of tilas,i.;ow' I'ni- 
\crsity in 18A1 ; and a liaronctcy was contVrrcd 
on him in 1SA2. lie <lied 23d .Ma,\ I8d7. His 
//• >/e/'// ttf l'.uri>{*>' durtmf thf I'Ctni'h ionthiitoii 
( lo \ols. 1833 42) narrates the e\eMts fiom 17*80 to 
LsiA, and wa'-i cniitinued uialei the title of '/’/o Ihs- 
ffifif df pnropr fi'niii lh> i(dl of iSapa/m/f /•• //••’ 

. I •••••>.>//>// tij' fjiftfS Nopi/fi nft ( 0 \ ols. |S,'»2 7)0). He 
also pnldi.-lied Liscsof Mai ll>oH)U^h. ( ‘ast lercae'li, 
and Sir ( 'har]<*s Stewart, Th* I* i'< lo'i ph s ••/ / upu/o- 
hmt, //■<•■ 77vnA ••/••/ J^n<fla)id m fSI-i 

and fsjr't, <S:c.. besides coutiihuiinL: t-a many \ears 
to l)larl,wd(ft/s Mfiffaiuo a .relies ot tetlious articles 
on 3'oiy politics. It is dilliciili to chaiacterisi* Sir 
Aiciiihaid's mapnuin opus, ’/7-c UiAaru nf JOnojw. 
Designed ‘ to jti<»\'c t lial l*io\idcm <‘ w as on iJa* si<l<* 
of the 'Lories, it is a worl; of immense iudusliN, <*i 
respi*ctahle accuracy, of occasional animation, aial 
very tolerable candour ; hm its style is e\e(*ssi\ i-ly 
Wordy, and e\eii when animated, is never j)ic- 
ture.-ipie. Neither lias la muchiiei’^hl in1ni*vents 
or «’haia<*lers. N« \ ertheless, as his wru*!. supplied 
a felt want, ,‘iml is siiO’e-ieiillv entertainiue /or a 
iar;;e clas> of reialers, :i iiu*t with an o\eesHi\e 
jiojmlarity. It lias;.tone llnimph numerous editions, 
am' has been translated into (d iimin, Lrein*li, 
Aral>i<*, ami oilier lanenape.,,. See Sir Archilialds 
Aulohio' lajdiy ('2 \ ols. 188.3). His son, Sii; Ata'lll- 
u vt.h Ai.Imia. K.C.Ik, hoin at iAlinhureh in 1820, 
was idiicaii'd tilas^ow ami Kdinhur;.'-!! nniver- 
'ilies, ami en led the army in IHlh. He served in 
,iie riinican \var ; tla* Indian Mutiny, losin}^ Ids left 
arm at the relief of JjUcknow ; llie Ashanti ex- 
pedif ion ; and the J‘i; 4 yptian cam]>aif.pi, h'ailiug the 
Ifi^'liland hri;j:ade at the battle of TeJ-el-Kehir. 
He Avas ^^'^.z(*tte<I lieiitenant numeral in 1882, and 
next year was ajipointed to the I’onimand at Aider- 
shot, He is author of a treatise On Annjf 
Orffanisalitai { LStill). 

Ali^vah 1‘iinjah villa^^e on tlie left hank of 
the Sutle.j, !) miles \V. of Lodiana. It aaiih the 
.a*ene. «f a tierce conlli(*t l)<*twe,en tliCi British and 
'sikh forces, 28th .Jiijii* 181(», I'he Sikhs had 
cro.ssed llie river, when they W’ere attaoked hy Sir 
Harry Sniilli, defeated, .and <lrivi*n hio’k Avith j^roat 
slan^'liter. The ^ iciviiy of Aliwal Avas Mvithottia 
fault.’ 
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/llizarin^ tl »0 colonrin;^ niatU^r used in tlie. dye- 
ing’ of 'Turkey reil, (‘\isls in tlie inad<ler root as a 
(jflue.oside, which, when hoilc<l with acids or alkalies, 
oivt*s ^dueose ami alizarin. Ihit in IHti!) (Jra<d)e 
and Lieherniann discovenMl a incdhorl of inanufac- 
turin*;: it- from the coal-tar ])rodu(*t anthraeeiie ; 
this synthesis hein;^ the lirst- insta-m^* of the. artiti- 
eial ]»roduclion of a natural cnh)nrin;j; matter. ’The 
manufacture of alizarin is n<»w one of the most 
im])ortaiit branches of the coal-tar colouriuij; in 
<lu‘<try, and threai'eiis to jmt an end to the ,i^ro\vin;^ 1 
of maclder root, h'or the ten years orecedinjL^ this | 
di.‘<coverv, the annual iujixa ts of ma(I<Ier into Jhit- i 
ain avera<;ed over I'l ,0(M»,()()0 ; ten yea.rs later, they 
lia<l sunk to .i‘*24,()()0, 'Tlie I4,()()() tons of ali/a.rin ^ 
jiroduced in l8S(t wt‘re ree’ oned o<[ual in colourin;^ 
|n»w<‘r to 12t),000 tons of madder. Tlni value of the 
former was €I,r>(>S,(MM) ; that of the madd(‘r wouhl 
havt‘ heen ; that is, the artirnaal <lye 

<*osts less t hail a tliird of th(‘ jirici* of the milural. 
Tmt tin' a,rtilicial d_\(; is inlcrh»r to the natural 
in jK‘rma.nem*(‘. Alizarin is rejncsentiMl !»y the 
formnla, ( ’,ilhi< >11 See A N rill;A( KNK.‘ 

AlkalK^st. or At.e\in:sT, the universal sidvent 
<»f t!ie alchemists. See A I.cilKM N'. 1 

Alkalhvs. Tin' wonl nfJ.nJi is of Arahic ori,Lcin, j 
l.nll lieiuLC the mi’ ie of the plant from the ashes of | 
wt.ich an alkaliin- siil>>taiiee was lirst procuied. ! 
r'le name now d'*note-> a ela-^s of suh^tain’cs I 

■similar jin perlic'-. 'Tin* alkalie--, jHM|>ei jire four in 
l ainlM r polasli, *-otla, litliia, ami ammonia. 'The; 
lii>( three ai'(* o\i(le> of metals; the last is a eom- 
iiound of nitro,i;en. hydro, 141 it, and owoen, and, 
heiri'C in tin* f<»rm of a nas, is called ; he vola.t ile 
alkali. INttash. heiii;,^ largely jtrevem jp tln*a.*'hes | 
of jdanjs, is called t In* \ ('U'etahle .i 1 ixa li : and soila, j 
jtrcdoini latin;: i II the mimaal kin.L;'iom. i-> de -ionati' 1 
the mineral alk.ili. TIk* o// o////r co/7/ev, a" iln‘,\ a,i«‘ 
lailetl lime, maoin'sia., h.irUa., and siiontia are 
lii-tin^^i' Isln'd fiom tin* foinn'r hy their carhonates 
!iol hcin,e ,-i)Iii!)le in N\a.ter. 'Tim di-^t iiiaui-'liin.ic 

jierly t)f all alies is that of turning \e;jetal»le 

C" ;^re(‘a .i)!« \eo;ei,al-le \<‘lh)NNs laMhli"!! hmwn. 
Hines reddi in e. l»v aii acid am n*slored hy an alka* . 
'The aikalit have eieat allinit)' tor mid.'-, and com 
hine with them, forndn;^' “-alts, in uliich the pc.-uiiar 
inalities of h-.th alkali and acid ao* <_r» nerally 
dc>iro^O( i, thes an -aid t« neutralise oin 

:ino(ln.‘r. In .. j ii'* .s(at(*, alkalie> an* extremely 
caustic, and a-i a^^ corrosiNc |i<ti-'Oim. ('omhined 
witli caihoriic .n ld, esjiet ially as hic.n houate.s, they 
aie used to coi reel acidity in tin* stomach ; hut th ■ 
iri jinlicituis an 1 <-ontiniied use of them is .attended 
with or, -at e- il. 'The alkalies and sown i>f their 
.-alts (e.o. citra.U's, tartrates) a.n‘ aKo UM*d to 
imacasc tin* scenaiou of urine, and tamnionia 
cxcej^Ual) to diminish its aci<lity. Ammonia in 
■small doses is a powerful stimiihiiit. ,\n a.»*eoniit 
nf the s(‘veral alkalii's will Ik* foiiiid under the 
ln*ads of INrrvsii, SniiA, LirillA, and AmuoNIA 
and of the alkaline earths, under LlMK, .M sn'NK W \, 
hAiiv'i'A, and STUoN'n \. 

Alkalilll'ctry* Commevcial jiotash and soda 
always eoiitain erealer or less ipiantUies of f )»fi-n 
J^uh.- tanc(‘s, sneh as sulphate of ]»olash, common sail, 
•sihcafces, oxidi* of iron, water, w' ieli diminish 
th<! pen'enlac-e of real alkali in a c-iveii weight, ft 
IS important, tJu'tt. for the mauufaeturer le Ii.-v'* 
^<mm simple and ready nn*;ins of deteruuuin;,; tin* 
i*ropor{,ion of pure, earhouato of juitash or st' hi con- 
hdued iti any samjde, that he may he aide to judjii* 
of i(s value. Ordinary chemical analysis takes hn 
onich tinn*. The alkalimeti'r serves this purjiosc. 
It I'onsisl.s of a crj*a,|iiatcd ^.^lass tnhc, tilled '\i!l. 
<lilulcd Mdphuric acid, and eontaLnin;X as niiich 
tihsohite sulphuric achl as would neutralise, a cjiveii 
'Veij^lit, say KK) grains, of carhoiiatcof potash. 100 


li^rains of the article to he. jmlged of is then dis^cdvi'd 
in w'ater, and ;i,s much ac'id is gradually added to it 
from tin* tuhe as to neutralise the, solution, that is, 
tak(Mip all tin* alkali. 'Idie juirer the article, the 
mon*. of tin* acid will he reijuireii ; and if the tula*, 
which is divided into 100 degrees, has Ikiom emj»lie(l 
to the .SO'k the imjuire article contains SO ]K‘r cent, 
of juin* carhonale nf ]>otash. d'he. point at which 
neutralisation is complete, is determined hy nn*ans 
t>f coloured tests. V'onnerly, the, two vcgctnhle 
colours, litmus ;i,nd tiiinierie, \V(*re alone nse<l fo 
this piirpo.se, .addition of an alkali reinleiing litmu.s 
hhie arni turmeric n-ddisli l)rown; while under the 
iiilltieiic<M)t .acids the lorrncr ch.iiigcs to a re<i, the 
latter to a yellow’ (red in the ease of horaeie aci«l ). 

It is not, how’«‘\a*r, always easy to recognise* the 
m'litra.l ]»oint, and ntlna 1 tuJ Imtins (as these* cr)lour- 
ing matle'rs .a, re* e*.allcd) liavc conn* int«> iisc. 'The* 
e-hief of tln'sc .aic im'thyl orange and jihe'nol- 
phlliah'in. A mivtni’c of tin.* aIe*oliolic solnt ie)ns of 
tln'se* snhst.ancns iniji.arts .a pahi yclinw' colnnr to 
strie-lls ne'iitral liipiids, which is changed to d«*cp 
re‘d hy the* h'ast. tiac*.* of alkali, ami to jiink hy } 
tra<a‘ of acid. 

'This im'theKl nf df'termining tin* stia'U.gth of 
alk.a.lie*s is rallied the* alLfdi /nrt rir /troi-rss : hut 
the alk.alitiK'ter is not e*oniine*d in its use* to 
the e'stim.atieui <*t the '-ii(*ngth «)f alkaline* siih- 
stan<‘e‘s. It is likewise* e*m|»le»ye*<l in tin* el(*te‘r- 
niin.alinn iif tin* streniglh nt acids, such '-uh 
|»huric ;*<'id, h,\ dreieddoric ae*id, nitric acid, ami 
aceuicaud ( \ iiu'gjir ). I’nr this e*iid, tin* graduate.-e| 
iirntninn'iit ischarge*d with a solution of an alkali 
of known stre*ngth, -ue-li as a giie*u we'ight- of 
crysta lli--c<i carhoiiate of soda (washing soda), 
di'-sni'cd in water, and accoreling to the nnmlMT 
01 dexi-ions of tin* li.|ui<l pound from tin* alka.- 
! lime‘lcr, the* stre'iigtii of tin* aciil into which the 
idkaline* liejuiil has lK‘**n d»>caMled i.- eadcul.al ( m 1, 
'Tin* kille‘ 1 ’ .ajijilication of 1 his insi 1 iinn'ni is callcel 
' iir il i turi I'lj, Vg.'-in, the s;nm* gi’aduale'el gla-s tilhe 

1 ha*- hce'ii recently e'mjiloye'el in many oilier wa\s, 

I such as the de*t crmiiialion of tin* sti'cngtli of a 
; ^olution «»f silxe'i’, hy cliarging the instruimuit with* 
i akimwn eu* stamlarel '-olution of common salt : ami 
for this |>urj>ose‘ it is u-cd large'lv hy th.c a-'-axers 
i t ) tin*. Koxal Mint, and olher im'lalliirgic clie*mi-ts. 
’This iimde' e»f ana lx -is i-. f\ei*\ day in'cnming of 
more* ;i ml more* imjiorlance*. ami, in f;ic(, h.is given 
rise te‘ a m*w' «Iejiar(im*iit e>f ana ly t ii'.il e}n*mi'-try, 
whie-h has he‘e*n elcsignale'd ’ uhh'i ahhi^. 

.Alkaloids form an imjveu tant cl-m- e>f sult-lance*s 
<liMM>\ (‘H'll hy moelcin e*ln*mi''t ry. Tliey are* div ide'd 
intei two clas^e's nanu'lv, nt/ftntd ami tn't tfinid . 

! 'The' natural .dkaleiiels are* loiiml in jelaut'- and 
1 animals, anel are_* ofte'ii d*‘sign;ite'd nnj'inn' 

I 'Tliee-e ethtu itu'd fieun jilants an* fre'epie'iuly tlu'ir 
(f. t /ir/t/ri/f/rs : 1ml It must met t lu'ie'tore* he* 

■ as-.nMie*d that xvln*n a. |>laiu ceuitain-. an alkaleeiel it 
: is of iicce'ssity the ae-iive* jiriueijele*, wliicl' may’ 
j rati'e'r he ;i resin, gluceisiih*. xeelatilc eeil, e»r vi ge- 

• ;ihh*. a.eid. Meist e)f (lie natural alkaloiels consist 
oi carheiM, hydreigen, nitroge*n, ami e).Kyge*n, ami are 
, soTnl huelie's at tin* onlinary ti'nijte'r.alnre*. .\ lew, 
however, only ceintain carlMin, hxelre)gcn, an<l nitro- 

■ gen, ami tln*.se* are feu* the* most ]>arl liejiiiels which 
j can he elislilh'el w itlnriit eh'e*eunpe)si(ie)n. Tho more? 

I impeu r.iiit e)f this ela.ss are eouiim* anel niemtine. 

'Tl' ;ilkaleuds’ h.iA t* ge‘ne‘rally an energetic a<*tie)n on 
' animal system, am! hein’e* ;u'o every el.iy em- 
yi'el in sni.'ill d<»s(*s as im‘die-iue* ; xvhilst in e*oiu- 
parativelx’ large* ehescs lliey le jieivvcrlul j>oiseuis. 
Slaiiy e>f l;iem have* an alkaline n'actieui em voge- 
talde e*oleMirs, ami a rev lu'in'c termeel ev </r/c />/c 
ttihtfir.'i : hut ill the grciile*r nuuiheu' this projieny is 
only jxi.ssesse'el in a x i'iy feeiiit eh‘gre.*t*, ami it is hy 
' aiialeigies, based eui either nreijn'i’t ie*s, that the> are 
all <*la.sseel tiiieh*!' ono title*. 'The*re is onl\ euie 
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jirojMM'tv i'lminion to all alkaloids, natural and 
artiliri.'il -nniiiely, tliat tlic'.v <'ouil»in(» <lirf(dlv witli 
acids to t'nnu more or less staklo salts, ca|*aldc of 
iindci«,o)in^ double dccoFuposition ; as, for i»xain|dc, 
sulpliatc of ({uiniuc, niuriatc nf nnuphiuc, i^c. 
Most of the a)kaloi<Is huve an acrid, bitter taste, 
and are spariii^dv soluble in water, more fre(*lv so 
in aleolud. 'I'o describe the methods of obtnininu: 
alkaloids from plants or animal matters wouhl be 
bevond tlie sci^ju* of this article ; but, in «xem‘ra.K it 
may be slated that tlu'y are precipitated from solu- 
tions by tannin, and tin* double iodides of pota--'ium 
and inerciirv, or (‘adminm ami bismuth: and by 
tr<‘atin^ I bese pretdpilates with an alkali, lheba-.es 
may be <d»(ained. 'Phe followiiiLT li'^t contains the 
inuiies of the chief alkaloids, with the jdants from 
which they are obtained : 



SiMlTi'f. 

A'K..l |.l- 


AcMiiirnii' 

Acointi'. 

ttyoscN.iiiiinr 

1 Ifid.;ini-. 

Aimo-luriiif . . 


.It-rviiii* . 

II. li.-i.oiK. 

Atinpaa'. . 
Iv'lla'i'.naiii'- 

|{<-ii.idi .iiii;i. 

l.iijiiihiif 

Mof {.lilIK- j 

It..].- 

H.-ii. .'rii,,... . 

e.i'hc'fvii 'I'r. 1 

1 oili'iiif.. . ! - • 

( IpCIUl. 

rin* . . . 1 

n.ic!./ ny. 

.N.-iri’of UK' ' 


(';dnnii,'i. 

Sic.eiiK*. . .. 

I’l'i 1. 



1..- if. 

I’lloC.lipMK- . 

.1 il...r.ui.li 

Connin' 

It. tillork. 

ripi'IUK'. 

i*.i,.<-!c e.'i.,.. 

(.'inaniH*. . . , 

Arrow I'oiso 

qi'nini;.'-. . \ 


<'yl i.sin. . . 

1j.i1 .urninc 

Ue 

(Choiiu,. 

CoK'lloM.inu ' 

< 'ii!cho',a. 

D.'ifiirnn- . 

stiaitiMiimi.’ 

J-'iiiai'ii''-. . . 

Mselanl. 

Ik'l utlltMMf 

Si ,iv . - icrr. 

nr'icttti 

Nm\ \' I 

Ki”o*iimi''. . 

. r.r ,ot. 

F.--)ni-'Of \ 


\’c*;il rn 

va-iill 

mat an- 

( /il.'il i;u’ IJi'.'Ui. 
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an‘ tj«.i.iiy ‘-ubvLaii.a an-weiin;^ to the alkaloidal 
tests, which are found in llc'.h, both in the fre->h 
tind piitn'tie.l >tate. and Nvhi(‘li are cla^-ed nndei 
the tit le I’tniiHnin s ( <|. v, ). 

The aililndal alkaloidN are tbo>i'. <noatiie bu'-cs 
j* wliich are not found in aii\ known ]»lant or 
animal, but of \\hie]i the later rc'eaiche-s of 
chemists have <Mintri\ed li» loim a lare-e nnml>er. 
As llie arlilici..ii ajkalnid- do not dillei from 
tin* /lalnral alkaloid, in eom[M)sil ion, stnietiife, 
or ])roperlies, it i-- eonlidently believed (bat the day 
j is no* far «li-.tanl when all 'if the alkaloids will b< 
j prepared arlilieially ; imlee<i, recent ly, s<‘\ eral of the 
I natural alkaloid-- have been ma nnt'ael ured a tlx* 
I sm.'ill scale \\il)iont‘ tin* iiilciaenlion of the livirm 
>laiit or animal. I'or in-tanee, nn*a ea.n !»• lorme ' 
)\ beatin_L( eaibojiate of aminoiiia to ' l'\ t 110 
C. ) in a sealed tube, while coniine, the alka,lonl of 
liemloek, lia>b<‘< n prepared arlilieially hy a tl'-noan 
cln mist. Hitherto, the more imjiortant alkaloi ' • 
quinine, morjibine, liave <(elied all attempt 

at artificial jinMluet lorn 

j Tin* follow iji;^ remarks on tin* art ilieial alkaloid.- 
I ref(‘r ( 1 ) to the elas-'iliralion of oieanic iia.se>, am! 

1 (2) to tln.dr formal io)>. 

(1 ) From the fact tlnit riearl\ all arfiticial or;;anic 
bases are (a.s will be afterwards shown) a<*lu.ally 
constni<*ted from a?iimonia, ami that, w betlier urti 
fie/ially or naturally formed, they ♦-\ltlbii lb»* pio- 
]>erty of basicity, wiii'-li ir- a t -adinp; » Inir.M-teri-- ;<• 
of ammonia, eheinists ha,\'e b« ‘U led It .< ier ('!;i’aHi 
bases ;^f‘nt^r.'i.ljy to Hii* t^p cal fiody ammoida,. and 
to n*)^oard tlienias brine; 'i.jj-iri!-. :e<I np-m -.i n- rivi d 
from tin* simple t j'e NJF. H'*r/<dins b« i;. \ ro ib't 
all tin* alkaloids ae!nali\ t'cnt/'ined ;o •n nui;!, as 'o 
in;L’r{‘dj ‘ni .,'f their eompo.-di i'>n, a, \ jf*vv w liieh 
j nov nni.en.i.ble : mnl it ’s i.> Liebi;,^ tliat we rtp' 
in.!e,f»t('<l i't.r tlie i<lea ib.il Lbey are derivatives of 
e jinioiiia, or, in other word.-, amido;;en bases or 
amiKonia in wdiicli an equiNal/‘Jit (U bydro;;eii is 


r»‘]>laeed by an organic rmlieal. Tlie.so bjises are 
elasvjilied 'under the ^n*neral term ry>n/b/e,s* -the 
word (uninrs bein*;- applied to all ore:ani(* bases 
that are <lerived from ammonia (Nlbj). The 
amines may he (1) //if>n(Vtunrs, (2) finimnicn^ (.‘1) 
//■/Voz/Z/n’-v, (4) frfr(i)niitr.'<, or (a) pvntm)ritH\s\ ae- 
; cordin',^ as tlnw are eonstriieted ii]K)n a single, 

I doiihh*, trt'ble, (jnadrn]de, or (jnintnple atom of 
; Nil.;. I\b‘ shall eonhne our illnst ivitioiis of tlie 
; meaiiine: of tln'sr* terms to the monamines, both 
. lu'canst^ they form tin* jnost important j^O'onj), tind 
1 l)e<*anse tliey are much more readily elncidatetl 
than tlie other .irronps, Avhieh an* extremely com- 
pliealt'd in their eompo'^ition. are con- 

st nii‘ted upon the simjde i\p(* of ammonia, H.jN. 
i In prinninf nunmnn urs ojie of j In* atoms of hydro- 
I efen is replaced hy an orLmnie radical, K ; ami 
' hem-e their general formula is IMI.iN. Kthvl-amine 
1 ((bll,)H .,N, <»r(bH N, is an exanijile. In .s7*co/yz//z/*i/ 

' iunmnnim's two of the atoms (d‘ hydrogen 
I r<‘plaeed hy t W'o atoms of either the same o|- of 
I ditrerenl radicals. lienee their General formula 
; is KiniN, where K and IP may l)e the sanu* or 
I diHerenl radi<*als. ( ( '.d 1 , i.,l I N . dii't hyl amine, and 
) < T1 . ) ( ( bll- ill N , are cNanepli*- of tliese. Jn fry. 

‘ fiiirit nniiHfmlihs the ihri'i* atoms of hydro;^en arc 

■ rejdaeed by threi* atniiis of the same or ditl'erent 
! radi«‘als; their forinnla t ln'i'et' n (* is ItlFIFN, when 

l». lb, b‘ in.iy or may not diller from one another. 

. Piimetlix I aminei ( ’H.JjNbainl melli> 1-etliyl phenyl- 
amine ( ( 'll.. ) ( ( bll ■ i ( ( ',11- )N. alibi’d examph's of 

■ the r;»di<*a).s liei?!;;’ all the ,s;nce, and of their heinc- 
all liiirerent. 

(2> .Mthonyh all attempts /it fmiuin,:.: in the l;ibO' 
ralory thos»* ;ilk;iloids tlinl n:ilnr;illy e\i,-! in nlants, 
-ijeli a.s morphia, ijuinia, and sir\(‘hnia, havi* nil her 
Tofiiiled. a larp'* number nryaiiie l>.‘is(.,s li;i,\'e be<*7i 
piep/ired by ai’tilieial mean'-, such as: u, |’y the 
de-tnietive di-l illat ion <*f oi Li'anie bodjc'- «;onta inin,^;' 
nitropieti. 'J'bu', in tin* pi cp.*i rat ion of 4*oal pas, 
four at least of tin--** eoiiiponnds jne obtained - vi/ , 
..iiiline, ]»icoline, b-ukol (or (piiindine), ami jtvri- 
dim*, h. 1>\ tin* di-i iliiii ion oi eertaiti niti-c^enons 
eomponnds with cau-iic iiota-ln in llii-^ way 
, aniline is olaaim'd from iinlipo. ». |»y tin* eoni- 
bimition of ammonia willi the .aldoli\ do-- ;ind with 
I eeiiain \o!a,lile oils wliicb jios-s(>-..s (be propertii of 
aldeb\d«.--. 'Plms acetic aldeljxde \ i(*lds diiin‘t ity 1 
at. line, ,*uni <»il of mnsi.nti melds l Ii\ o-inamiin*. 
y/. P»\ the snli-l it nlion ( b\ tlie aetioti of slronp 
i nilrie /leid ) <yf one moleenle of nitron-- acid, N4f., 
for om* .ilom of lixdiopeu in em tain bylrocarbon.s. 

Hy tin* ])roef‘.',--e- of fermentation ;in'I petrefm 
lion. 'Pbn-- wlnaon lion” yields b\ pitrma.etion 
1 1 imeib_\ 1 amine, otlixl am m*, and amyl amine. 

Aik;iiict { A nifi iiy;t finrlrui/t, to w Imdi the 
nam Alkand or Alk.inna .\jabi. A! hnnu h 
mole sliictlv bi'lonps' is a. nati\e of tin* r>eva,nt. 
and of tin "onlb of Fnrope, ovtcrnlinp as tar north 
a-, llunparx. ! ’.e tool- is sold iiininr the name uf 
,’.!kanei or .1' mot, and is in,,'orled from 

be Ia*\ant. . ,.j>nars in eomnu’i’ci* in brillle 

p. ■ . of the 1 liicUin of a quill nr of Hie linger, 
tlie liml bl’K-kisli e\lcrfially, Init internally ilark 
: n '!. It is s(»metimes adnlter.ited w’ith dyed roots 
. d' • -omnion alkanet. {Anrhn.sn aff/ritfft/is). The 
! root of itn rni/s, a J^y thraeeous jdant, wtiw 

' foniicrly often imj)ort<*d ninier the sann* name. 

Alkamt-rooi i-ontaiiis a resinous nd • eolourinp- 
, m.l*^er, call'd Aliamm l!nf {Ali'fninin '*r A/f- 
. rhusiH ). 'Phe colour w'l!i«*h it y’elds is very heatiH' 
fill, but md \ er\ durable. It i reailily stdnbh* in 
‘ oils ami alcolioi, ami is llii'n don in a'civ penoral 
n -e a/ ouLr.sj perfumers tor eolonrinp oils, soap^'r 
l^je^, liji .-alves, \e., and in tin* eaunposition <>f 
stains and varnisln*-,. 'Pbe name of alkanet is 
i e.\t<‘mh*d to tin* wlnm.^ penus Anebiisa, of wldeli 
I tlircic species are common in Ibitain, 
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Alkaii'iia. Soe ILana. 

I Alklliaai% an old town of tlin Notlierljinds, on ' 
tlio Nortli ITolljind (’{in;il, J9 inilcs N. hy \V. ■ 
of AtriHionlani ]»y mil. It is w<j 11 built, has ' 

very s( reels, and is int(Mseet(‘d by broad i 

(‘anals. It possesses a (Jothie town-house; (In* 
ehiireh of St Lawn'iiee «lates from (In* lodi ! 
(•(‘uliiry. Alkmaar has mainifaetuns of sailcloth, , 
sea-salt, soap, viiM‘;j;ar, and ]ea.(her, and liade in | 
cattle, oraiii, butler, and e\e(‘llent cheese - ef ' 
which it exports enormous <juautitit“s. Alkmaar 
h(‘ld out a.L(ainst the J)uk<* of Alba, who besi(‘;^e<l 
it in I 073 . Ifere, on October IS, IThl), the Duke 
of Y ork si^died a not verv lionourable capitula 
tion. Doi'- (bW.) 14,048. 

Alkoraii. See Kouan. 

A 1 lah ( com|Mmnd«*d of the ariicle ft! and ihVi 
i.c. ‘iht* <^'o<l,’ a wonl co;jfna(r widi (In* Hebrew 
FJuah), (he Arable name of tin* suprenn* j^od 
a,?iionest tin* heathen Arabs, adopted by Moliam- 
j med foi‘ tin* one (rue (b>d. See* MoiltMMKh, 

! Momam \ ii;nAMSM. 

I Allaliabsul ( ‘ city of ( led ’ ), the seat of the ;^ov- 
I (‘iiiment of the Nort h-w «*st l'rovin(M‘s of liriti'-ih 
i India, oecupies tin* fork of the (bui^Lies and .Iiimiia, 

. (hu.- ioriiiine- th-- lowest e\ti‘(‘mily of tin* l>n((h, 
ot the couulrv of 7'iru Jiirrrs, .‘JbO miles SI’b of 
i l>< lbi. 'i'be sil ua l ion of Allahatnid. at thecoullu- 
I Cin'e of tie bol\ streams of India, besides ;j;i\iML*' 

' tin- i‘il_\ its sacred appellation, b.as n tnlered it 
I a luueh tre'jueiiied jdaci* »d |ti1.ni ima.i;e for the 
I piirjMise-. of r( lieious ablution. W'itii the (‘\t*ep- 
I lion of a few ancient nnuiunieiils ot eI.*i.boratc and I 
! la'^tefnl Workmanship, tin* nati\e p;n*i of lin* eity 
I eon-^i-«(s of nn'.in lions< - and inanow >tnet-<: tin- 
; Kui'opc, li (|ua)i'‘r i-^va-tlN siip('j.or. 'Tl'c nuclei's 
i of lie* eil \ apjieaj |o ba\e Iteeii the native fojt. 

I wbi'in on tin* ea-i and south, li'-e-^ diieetly from 
I the )».n In < o| bo|)» ri\er>, while touard-' tin* land 
I il-' .tjlilieia. d 1 ‘ii- es .-ire of e^'a! streML,dh. 'Pin* 

I 1 aiiope.'in-, of I ic Liarii-on o<‘<*up\ n\ ell eon 4rtn‘te<l 
I h.iri'in ks. lie, ml the !oil ar<* tin* < antonment*' 

I lot the na,fi\i' troop-, I'lieri* are loimerons harnl- 
I some silla- a'd lein,'.iloN\ s. reinli jc< 1 -till mote 
aitraeti\e junl aereo.thlc hy avenues of t K‘es. 

I A sti'oiiehol I li.i- i*\is(rd at the jinn lion oi 
I (In* riN-ers frt> llm earlie>i time-, bin ib<* picsen* 

{ but and city . cm- imiiidi’d b\ .\kbai in l')7b. 'J’he 
j .Mabrattas lie,, \IIab.ibad from I7bh till 17oll; the 
j <ilv and disiii^ i N\<‘ie ecd»-d to tin* Ihitish in ISO). 

I ( hi the (itb of .lime i8.')7, the in-iinee(itui, whiel 
j bad beuuu a' \l(*erut on lOtb May, extended 
to Allalinbmi 'I'lumeli tin* European- contiinn*d 
j to bold tin* tort, > et tin* iiml ineei r. Mere, for sonn* 
j da\s, nndi, -puled 1 :., asters of all be\o{nl ; and lie 
tw(*(‘n tlie raNao-es of tin* imirauders and tin* !ire of 
tin* earrison. tin* city soon became little better than 
a lu'ap of blaekeiied ruins, ( leiiei-al Neill aniveil 
<»»' (be lull, ;irnl it'eoveieil .\llababad on tin* ISth : 
Havelock arrived sliorlly afieruajiis, 

'I'be ])osition of Allahabad renders it naniiall> 
a ernlre of eommeree and ei> ilisadion. It com 
fnamls (In* navi^nition both of the a.nl 

**' (be .liimna. It is <m (be direet uati'i roj?((‘ 
beuroen (ialeiitta and the Tpper IVo\inie-; 
ami is a main station, not only <•., (he (Jrand 
I runk Hoad, but also on ( he biast Indian Ib.ibvay 
Pin* most noteM*or(by buildings art* tin enat 
in-isipn* and tin* Sultan Kbossor’s earavansera' a 
line cloisteri'd ipiadraneh*. Tlie but is >1* red 
^(fuie, and is a]ipr()ae,hed by a \ ery bainlsoue' 
pitc ; it contains the faiinms ]»illar of .-\-oka fi-fi 
b.<'. ). Near by is the temple eoverine; the ni* 
<lyii:y^ banian trt*e ; it is said to eommnnicate witb I 
Ib nares (.\ a suliterrauean passnh^t*, through wlindi ' 
(lows a third holy river, the Saraswati, visible tnily 
to (he eye of faith. Allahabad po.s.scsses the p)v- 


<‘rnment offices and courts, Homan ('atholic cathe 
dral, Mayo Metnorial and town liall, a free public 
library, an institnlt*, post and ((de^o*apli tillices, an 
liosuilal, (beat res, b.-izaars, Ae, 'j'be Muir f'entral 
f’olleji^^c, instituted by Sir W\ Muir, w,is o])ened in 
ISS(>; arnl a bill for a university was brouehtfor- 
Avard in (In* summer of 1SS7. A ;L^rt‘at fair is held 
annually in DecemlK*!* and January on (In* jilain lie- 
lon the fort, Avhich lasts for a month, ainl is visited 
hy about *2.70, 0(M) ]»ersons. Tin* cotton, sn^ar, and 
indigo produce of the tertile district fit Allahabad 
is broipi^ht in lar.^e iiuantities into the city. There 
is a ;^ood local Iraih* in e()|d ami silver ornament*^, 
and in Kiiropean furnitiiri*. Allahabad is distant 
from ( aicntta, hy land, oOf miles, and so from 
n(‘nares. Hop, (1872) 14.4,1)0:1: (1881) 148,547, of 
whom 00,518 Mt'ie Hindus, and i;k.7.78 Moham- 
meilaiis, 

Ai.LAH All M) distliet is 85 miles in h'lij^th by 
oO in iireadtli ; area, 2844 sip m. Tln^ district is 
imiinly a;^rienltural, i- mcII wateied, and vc;jjc|;i- 
tion is lu.xnriaiit. 4'ln* ]>o|nilation in issl was 
1,474,100. almost xvlnilly llindn-; the Moham- 
m(‘da.ns beinj^ about *200,000. 4'lie ‘ division ’ of 
.\ll:ibahad b:is an area, of 1.4.740 sij. m. Hoji. 

( 1881 ) 5,754,8.7.7. It cnm|M*isi‘s om- r>f the most. 1 
populous and jirodnetivi* tenitorics in Imlia. ! 

AllailiaiMla. a tropie.-il American “( j 

Apoeyii;i<*e.-i‘ ( (j. V. ), enltiiated ill hot hon-es foi the 
.s;iKe of it- laree be;ui(iful yellow jlo>v(*r-. .(/A/- 
• tffh'tt'f a M.'itiv'eof tin* Y\ est Jndie^. has 
\iolently (*metic and pureali\e properties. 

Allan. D.U'ii), a Scottish |»ainter, \Vilkic’< f«.re- ; 
runner, was born at Alloa in 1741. P'roin 1755 to 
1702 . be studied at tin* {icmbniiy foi- i»aintine- and 
en;ir;i\ iuii' eslablisheil in (’la-yow by tin. ]>rinlf*r 
Hoiili-; ainl in 17t)l the lilierality of fiiemis enabled 
him to . 1:0 to Hoiin*, wliere be re-ideil si.xteeu >ears. 
'riiere in 177:>be maim'd tin yold medal of St Luke's 
.\cad<‘my b»r the best historical comjiosition. His 
subject v.,-\s the M hi^in of H.dnline, or the (' 01 - 
iiitbian Maid druAviny tin* Slmdow of her Lo\cr. ' 
This picture, t!ie lii;.‘best elbut of Allan's jiowi'is,'* 1 
w;is eie^nived by ('uiieyo. and i.' now in the 
N.itional (Jallery at Kd in inn, Lib. In 1777 Allan 
aim* io London, m here be painted portrait-; in 
17-80 be ronoAcd to Kdinbiir^^b, and in 1780 suc- 
ceeded Hu?n*ima?i ;il tin* licad of tin* art ;icad«'my 
there. His Moiks subseipjeni to this date weje I 
<*bii*f]y of a bumorou- <le‘-^ei 1 j'lion. and illnslr.'itiN e ' 
of ,'8col lisii domestic lib*. His lllus< rat ions of All;ui , 
Ham.s.'iv s (nnffr Shf /t/arrl l»N*anic popular, j 

but aie of no ^rcat merit. He died .-it I'alinbureji, 
<»tli Auiiiist I70ti. 

\llail. Sit; Wii.iAVM. Ji distineiiislied Scottish j 
hi-t<"ical ]»ainter, was born at Ivlinbureh in 1782, ! 

.-lud 1 ducated at the Hiyli Sebool. H a \ in,*;- early ! 
«li -placed a taste for dr-iwine. be was apprei'Mced | 
IO a co;ieli-]»ainter, and studied at the I'l nstees’ I 
.V*. d<*mv, with M'ilkie for a b'llow -pu]»il. He I 
iibsi*(juently (*iileii‘d the schools of the lloyal ■ 
.\eademy of Loudon, and in 1804 exhibited ‘A j 
(lijisv HoyMldi .m Ass;' but in 180.7 be set out- 
for St Hetersbure. Avbeu* the frieiidlv interest of 
his countryman. Sir Ale.xandei ('ri(*htnn, the 
imperial family I'hvsiei.'Ui, .soon procured him (‘in- 
ployment. In (he Hnssian ('a pita) he sp(*nt .se\'eral 
* MS, iiiaklii;;' occasional tour- to (he south of 
•lu.-sia, the t'rimea, 'Turkey, ,iud (Mr<*as.sia. In 
iSI-t he returm*d to Ldiiibur,*- h, ;ind next year 
exhibited his ‘ ( 'ircassi.in t :>li) c-, ,\hieh, thanks 
to Sir YVaKer Scoti, ua- sold 1 a -uii.si rijition for 
10(H) j^Miinias. After a si'ven* alt.ack of ojibtbaluda, 
he vi.sil cd Italy, Turkey, Hreece, and Asia Minor. 

In 18*2(» lie was el(*i‘ted an Associate of (he London 
Academy ; in LS45, a?i Academician. In 1848 he 
iKteanie jiresideiit of the Koyal S(‘otlish Academy, 
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and on Wilkio's doath in 1 S 4 L In' was kni^^litod 
and a]»p()int<*d Linmer to ll(‘r Ma josty for Scotland. 
Ho <lied irj Ids paintiii.u' mom, ‘ 2 *i<l Imlnuarv kS.V). 
Thon^^di not a j»aintor, Allan ;;avo sindi an 

impulse* to iiistorioal ]).•lintin,!^^ (‘spooially of national 
subjoots, as (Mititlos him to a hi;;li ])la(*o in tlio 
Jiistory of Soollish art. 

a sac like hclnl inomhram* ft»rmod 
in tin* cmhrvos of n*ptilcs, birds, ami mammals, as 
an ollti;•ro^^ I h from the ])ostorior end of tin* aliun‘n 
tary tract, just in front of tho anus. Wldlc it 
j never really oe'curs in animals low»*r than roptih*s. 

; it may Ik* tairly said 1«» ho rej)r(‘s<‘ntcd in tin* lish 
I Ij'piihisiiu'n ami in the amphibia by ;i urinary 
I bladd«*r. Tn all hi^hei* animals, ho\\(*v<*r, it is 
p?(*<*ocioTislv (lev(d()pod ami modilicel f<»r <»ther ptir- 
j poses. It (onus a larj^e sac, <*n\elopin;4 the embryo 
i oulsiele the Amniem ((pv.). In reptih's and birds 
: the surface is traversi‘«l by an abundant m'twork of 
blood-vessels, and the important function of e*m- 
! hryoiiic respiration is thus dise*hari;e‘d. In ]ilacental 



Firtal Membranes of a Mammal : 

B, Ciiibryo; M, ns i.i; sllc < >!• •.It, u'’i1 ■c:i\ ity Iih'mI 

by iniMT l.-iy.-j ni-. 'I'KHlt iiti ; 1.'. \ siiijbihc.il m >.!( l.-; <//, .nll;ni- 
e tois, with alianloie (*.ivity, Ab.V. . 0 , 7 ), aiinii"ii. with aiiiiiii»nc 
cavitv. A.C. <ui\ ri']ii'<'',rii1 s tlic uiiit<il tii’u-r <•! 

(b'lilih’ l<»|iis. t la- ( ai'fi Ilia lis < w it,( li t si.i 1 la- '.aii-/- -uai a,, i.i 
brail" (not h-ttcred) mid' i' j>' , ila* /ona ii<-ll(ir:<la. ( Fiom 
Tiiriiar,; 

mammals a fnrthor fii/n*tional clmnyte ( ^e(* J-'t'Nc- 
exliil ited, since the allantois aid.-x in fin* 
d(‘Velotuncnt of tin* t 'horioii (o. v.), which i-. inti- 
m.at(‘]y connected with the walls of the uterus, in 
the struel iiri* know n*as a /7ar< „(a { ip v. ). 'Fhc blood 
of 1 In*. iMiilnyo i> c\chan;.L*‘d with the. blood of tin* 
mother, and embryonic nutrition is thus e|bH*t' d. 
Tho ])r(‘c<)ci<nis urinary hhiddm- is thus rcfNjiiratory 
in rejailes and birds, and mitrili\i- in mammals. 
In amtdiihia, tin* allantois ]icr>ists as slated; in 
rcjdiles, tin* stalk dilale.s to lorm tin* jicrmaneni 
bladder; in birds, tho whole atropiiies. In mam- 
mals, tho >talk of the allatiloi-* (I 1 dilate- t-. bam 
tho bladder, while the lower ]»ortion (2) narmw- 
to form the tirifln-tt. The nnnJins, or stalk '-on 
iioctin;4 the bladder to the vontral wall of the 
l>ody, is also of allantoi<* on;^dn, 

Allard, JkW I’lM.Niyils, was b >rn in 17 >.■'* and 
in iSlT) was adjutant to \larshal Ih iin * i ij. \ 1 , hei 
xvhese assassina.tion lioijuitted b’ ranee, intendiiiLT t<i 
emi'^rato to Aim‘ri<*a. llaA iiL: c)iaa.i;ed bis ]»lan, 
ho enterml tlie service of Abhas-Mir/a of Pm-i.,, 
and in l.S*20 procee<lea to Lalmie. d’ln ro l!unjeot 
Sin;,di mmh* liim eencrair i’m> of *ln Sikh •••my, 
wliich ho or^^allis( 0 ;j:d .lainod jji tin Iv.inipoan 
modes of wall ire. In bSd.;i }-e re\i'-i*.‘d Laris, 
wlifu ‘0 ho wa- naeivi-d s\i.h <iistim‘i . n, and was 
inaclo ^b•eneIl r7//f/'//r ■yV(/.b///-r.y in 1 abme. Uehini- 
^^10.’.^ year to Laho v*, he repeatedly distin.euisln ! 
hij. seif in the .suhseqoent battles of Knnjeet Sin.qh 


with the Afehans, and <lied at Peshawar, »lanuary 

‘2;l 

AllrjUilSIliy, a river, which, risiiief in the nortli 
part of P('nnsylvniiia, nnitos with tin; INloiioiieahela 
at IhttslmrL;' to form tin* Ohio. I’honeh it flows 
tliiou‘;h a hilly country, yet it is navigable for 
nea.rly ‘2t)0 miles above Piitshiir^, whence by tho 
Oliio and tho Mississi]»pi the iiavipnition (*x(ends to 
tin* ( Inlf of Me\ii*o. 

Allruliail.y .lloillltailis, a term sometimes 
use<l as synonymous w ith t he A])j)ahM*hiaii system 
(see Afl’ \l. V/‘Ht VNs), hiit by some writers applied 
oidy to that p<»rtion of tin* system which (\vt<*nd.s 
from INninsvl vani.'i to Nortli (b'lrolina,, ainl which 
forms tho watershed ludween the Atlantic and tho 
M ississi])pi. It is sonn*1 inn*s used in a still more re- 
stricted seii.si*. 'Pin* ridges are rt*markahle. for their 
jiarallelisin and rey;u]arity, all the main valleys 
heiii;^; loni;it udinab Tin* :::em*ral ilinotion is nearly 
parallel with tin* Atlantic coast. d'ln‘ir avova.,L,n» 
Iici.uht in Ponns\l\ania and \'ir;^inia is fi'om ‘2<M)() 
to 2100 feet ahovi* the sea; hut th(‘ir original 
height has been L;reatly redneed by denudation or 
iTo-ion. riiey are. eomposeil of stratified rocks 
of the Sihnian, Pevonian, and Parhonib*roiis a^ije.s. 
They are rich in coal, iron, and linii‘sloin*, and 
their forests snjiply lar.L(e (jiianlities of valuable 
I indicr. 

Alll‘UiN‘liy, or .Vbl.KCHAN V. one of the chief 
matin fai'tnrinL; idtics of Pennsylx ;i,nia, situated on 
the \lh*.i;han\ Pi\(‘r, oppositi* I’il tshurin’, is tlie ter- 
minus of imporianl railway lines, and has iicsides 
its fin-tori(‘s numerous imjiorlant jmhlic instil n- 
lions. such as the Westi'iii Pi'iulentiary. which 
lias iisnally 4<M) to MX) inmates; and a Preshy- 
tori.-in fheolo^^ical s»*iiiinary. with.") prolessors and 
nearly 2tM) slinh‘nl''. 4'hei‘e ar«* '.i I ln*olo; 4 iea.l 
schools, alioul- oh ehiirchcs, an ast ronomical ohscr- 
v.‘itorv, a eitv jiark of 100 aci-»‘s, a, ('alh(di(; 
orphanau'c, ainl a I'olle^e for eoIourt‘d pr*rsons. 4die 
chief industries of tin* jilaee im*hnh' rollino’-mills 
for iron, cotton and woolh*n mills, In-ew cries, 
foundries, a steel factors . blast furnace, and loeo- 
motivi* works. It is a fasourile place of lesideneo 
for the hu-iness men of Piilsbnrc, but liionj;!! in 
many ri'speets a suburb of that city, it luts a 
sepai-alo ninnieipal orcaiiis.-uion. j’op, ( bsTO) 
o.’bisO; (iSNOj 7Sd»Mb ne;irly half hei n e' ( ierma us. 

yillOtifisilKM* isderived from lln'<)ld l•'reneh ////c, 
most probably from an ( )ld (lernuin Ivdlif, ‘fri*c the 
h'ih'tfiKnti, or fitfins heiipu; tin* mall ss ho was 

tree cxiM'pt in his ohlipoations to his lord. P>lack- 
stone, tlien‘fovc, is etymologically ss rono in sasinjjj 
that ‘ Allegiance is tin* t ic or lltianirn w hich hinds 
tin* suhjo<*t to the soverei^m, in return for that jiro- 
teetioii \\hi<‘h I he su\-erei;;ri allords the snl>jt*et.’ 
.\ llcLri.ain’e is the hi.Lilc )<*cal «luiy of .a subject, 
and eonse«jnetit Is it*- .ioI;ition, 'Ihoason ( ij. \ . ). isthe 
hi-.’hest h*;/al oll'enee. Allecfianee i- of thn'c kinds : 

( 1 i^ftturu! nr w hieh e\-<*ry nalis'o 

or nalnraliscd <-iti/.en osses to tin* eommunity t.o 
'shi<*h he heb-ni^s. 1 tidc*pendeMtly of anv express 
prohii.se. c\. V imm, by availing- himself ol tho 
i'enehts ..!• ! -oeiely aflbnls, comes under an 

bnjdieil ohl; _;ti i'm to defend it, and this eoually 
. heilier the ;Uta.ek I>e from svithout or from svitliiii. 
In linn.* ol s\ar, this ohli;.fation ins»)lves the duty 
• Hiier of hearing- arms in defence of the state, or 
•t conlrihntin.'j to the additional taxes and oilier 
-•i;p.)-itions which the sijjiport of a slandin^^ army 
m.pv remler ne(essa,iy. In peaceftil times, it will 
be cide«|naiely inlfille<l liy an i*th«*ient performance 
of ordinary citizen duties. (2) Ahy/z’m' o/bv/Zouaj 
is that obli^uLtion svliieli arises from an exju-essod 
pioini.se, or mtth of iifhifio . > . 'Pirn oM 
oath of allegiaueo svas first imposed by tlio laws of 
.Kdiiinml as a jnirely i»ersonal obli^^atioii, but at the 
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(^miuril of SaliHbury it was in;^<Muously (a>iiTU*<*tc*<l 
with tho foiulal tcMiiiivs thou In its 

ino(h‘rn foiiii it is still roquinMl from many jaihlio, 
oiliocM's a?nl from profcssiojial j)orsons l>(?f<»n‘ out it- 
in;^ on ]nacti(*(*. i«loa of polituvil alh*;^ia.ii<*o, 

howovor, is jM*ohai»ly dostiiUMl to he* siij>(*rs<Ml(Ml l»y 
that of (‘itizorishij). 'Ilio «>ath of allo^ianco is , 
simply ori(i of tidflity to tlio and hm* su<'<*es- ; 

sors, and a<hls nothin;^ to naluial allo;j[iaiico. 
(H) Loraf or tomporary allo»jrianco is that ohodionoo 
and t(*mporary aid duo }»y an Alien (<j.v.)to tlie 
state or eonimnriitv in which he resi<|es. lioeal 
ditrers from the hi^lno’ kinds of alle; 4 ;iance in this, 
tliat it (‘udinvs <wdy so lon;^ as the alitm resirles 
witldn tla^ (Queen's duininions, whereas natural alle- 
{^iaiiee, whether im]»1ied or expresstsl, is ])eri>eliial, 
following' nut t)nly tin* individual himself, Imt 
his ehihlren and '.oandehildnm. Ily tlu' provisions 
of tlie Natura isat iuii Act of 1S70, alleL^iaiief^ may 
now he renounced, «‘ven hy nalural-horn subjects, 
and tliis whether horn within tlu* realm or not, by 
a <h*elaration of aliena;;<‘ (se<*l. 4 ), and it is fnrb*it<Ml 
by the aee(‘])tane*‘ of the allcLfia-nee of a foreiirn 
state (sect, (i ). Jhit the alle;^iane(‘ llius forfeited 
may h<* resumed. A natural born llritisl* subj<*et 
w ho has Jmm’ouu* an alien in ])ursuam‘e ♦)f this act. 
may. on jK^rformiuL^ the same conditions as aro 
re«juired of an alien applyin;:: h)r a t 'erti(iea.tt‘ i>f 
Nationality (sts* N ati itAus xtion ), ajH)ly to mu* 
of her Majesty's ]u'ineij»al Socretarie? ot S|at(? for 
• eertilieate of re admi'^sion to IJrifish nationality 
(sr('j, S). In a colony, the like powers are eonh'rnal 
on t he t M»\ ernor. 

In (he I'nitiMl Stales, there is no personality (■ 
whotn alle^iaiit'e is due; tlje '^o\ ej-ei^nty revi<h*> in 
tlu* eoinhiu('(l will of the peoph*. as *'xpr<‘ss(Ml in tlu* 
const itiil ion and laws, AH' fiance is twofohl (P 
to the <‘mitral .ir<n cinmcnt , wliich is jiaramotiei ; 
(2) to the slate 4»f which <»ne is a citi/en. ('hildtaai 
of «*ili/('ns of tlu* I nited Statc.'^ horn without the 
limits of the c(aintry, owe allegiance to tlu* rnit<‘d 
States. 

r»> the law of Mnylaml, and ayreeahly to tin* 
sj irit of tlu* const it lit ion, a Usurper in uudisputeil 
possession of tlu* crown, or kiny: f/c /hc/o. is etitillcd 
to a.lle;;iance. hecause he then re pr« ‘sen ts, not the 
sovereign whom he has disposs<*vsed, hut t he efeileral 
will in which tlu* ultimate soM'ieic^nly of Kui^laml 
resides. 'rite so\a*reieii may hy jnoelamal iori 
summon his sn]>j<*(*ts to return and take part in 
the defeiiee of the kiiyi;dom, when menaced i>r 
eudaneored. 

I'll * ]>apal ]U(*t(*usious ha\ i* at \ arioiis times .!.^iveii 
rise to dilbeulties wiili regard to the .alleiiianre 
of Uotnau t'atludies. I'lu* senteiici* of l*ius \ ., 
r(*riewcd hy Gree<ir\ XIII. aiul Sixtiu^ \ ., d<*p<i*'iu:.( 
Kli/a hot h and releasim^^ her subjects fiom *ldiya 
t ions of alh*^ianee, leii her eovoriimeiit, »y w.av of 
precaution .vud r<*talial ion, to increase tlu rii^oiir of 
the [M‘ual laws. I'liere was in her reieii com pais 
tively little attempt to discriminate hetexeen 
t'athoru's who accepted and lho-<* who rejerted the 
doctrine of the deposing ]>ower. It was tairly . s 
^unu*!! that the then daiii;orous t(*uet w. - lu ’ I ami 
taujLrht hy tlu^ missiomny priests as a whole, bather 
I’arsons had holdly mauitaiiied tliaf »» was an 
artieh* of the ('atludie ailh. In Ih'M, h->wi.*vor, 
thirte<*u influential priest>- si.L;ried aiul haiuled (o 
Klizal>(*th a, protestation of allceianc* drawn n]» h\ 
Ib AVilliam Uishop, aft(*rwards lbsho]i of (Iiale< don. 
in which they emphatically declared iheii jeadije 
to defend their so\ (‘rei;^n, in spite of all pn*te..u'I 
^'.Neoinmunieations, from ;my a-ltem’*ts i<» p in 
force su<*h senteiu’es. Tho declaration eanu* too 
late for Klizaheth to take action ui- m it. !*> i aflt'r 
i^te Gunpowder IMot, when parliament was cua<*tiu!^ 
fresh penal st/itutos, Janies 1., with a view ot 
estit hlisliing a distinction betAveeii Catholics wlio.se 
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loya.lty he eouhl d<.*p<*nd upon and thos<* whost* 
(i]niiions reiulered tlu*m dan;;(‘i«>us, aiul of alVonl- 
in ;4 some, small measure of rf*Ii<‘f to tho foiiner, 
framed in lfl()7, w ith the assi.stanci* of ]*is}jf»p IkiTi' 
croft aiul Sir Christojdier IVrkins, an <*\-.Jesuit, the 
famous Oatli of Allecianee, which r*aused eonfusiim 
and division in the Koman Catliolie cam]» for nearly 
a c*entuiy. .lamcs's ohjcct was conciliatory, Init h 
iiriwittinj^ly, atul his a<l\iM'rs perha.ps <lesicnedly, 
<lefe:i.ted that olijecl hy the terms of tlie oath which 
reijuireil t'alhoiies not merely to assert their own 
rejeelion of tlu* <le]iosin^^ power, hut to pronouiua; 
tlux doctrine lu*ld hy many learned doctors .and 
eanorii-'t*d saint.s of llicir church, to he* ‘ inqdou.s 
ami heretical.' I'lu* clause was inqMditie. Many 
C.itludies wlio would ha\ e luid otherw ise no ditli- 
<ailly in ta.kin,L( tlu* n.iih, siopjied sliort at this. 
Moreover, it enabled I’opi* I'rbaii V. more <*asi]y to 
eoruh*mn and prollil^it it, wliicb lu* did in tw<) 
successive briefs, witlumt, however in siiito of llio 
repe.'ited erit r(*at ies of the siilVerinn* ('atliolics -ex- 
plainiiy^ wheri*iii if was faulty oreontrarv to the 
faith. Neverf hele.-s tlu* arelqniest J>laekwi*ll, after 
consultation with his frii'iids. took the oatli and 
re<*ominended tlu* chayv and laity to ilo tin* same. 
Many oilu*rs, hoih jirii'sts and layim*n, iiu’bidiuo 
the (’atholie peers almost without excejU i«m, con- 
titiu(*tl to take it, lllaekwell was susjteiid(*d from 
his olliee, hnl until his deatli he adhered to his 
I heoloiiieal positioti. (hi the other hand, two 
priests under eoiidemiiat ion. who luul si;.fned tho 
protestation of alle^^iaiu'c of liiO.’l. and p(*i>onally 
rejei'tctl the deposin;.;' j»ower. declined to save th(*ir 
lives hy lakiiyi^’ the oat li, on the .Liround of lliejiope's 
proliihition. James, ij-ritali'd and di"ai»pointed )»y 
tlu* aeti«m of tlu* ]»opc*. look up hi.s jk*u in •lefeiico 
of the oath, a^^ninst lleilannim* and its assailants *. 
and the »ontrover-y was k(‘pt u)i witli a(*rimony 
ainoii.t; t'ctludies thenisi'Ues. I'he ehi(*f advoeato 
<»f the oath ainon.u' the c|ei;.;y was batlu*r Preston, 
Widdrinul • * 11 . a llcuedictine monk, and amon^ 
t}u*lait\. William Howard, dames 11., wli(*ndnke^ 
of 'I'oik. toid\ tlie oath, ami intimated his intention 
of enforciiy:^ it when In* came to the throne. In 
IhtHi tlu* form of tlu* oath was jiltcred in a sense 
hostile to Homan ('at Indies, aiul it was not until 
177N that it was freed from all olijeeiion on their 
part. I’lu^ delinilioii of tlu* pop(‘'s infallibility hy 
the Vatican t’ouiuil in I.s71, .u:avi* oeeasiou to a 
]»am]»hlet hy Mr (Iladstone, (‘utilletl 77*c ] (ftirnn 
Ih rrrrs ui tln'irlu tiriiitjnn f 'lrtf . l//»’pof/e c ( 1S<4 1, 
which oiiec more 1 cvi\ ed an aelivt* (*ont ne. er-y on 
‘divided :»lh\nianee.‘ in whi«*h Cardinal Maiinin.ir, 
Hr Newman, and Moiisi;.;uor Cap(‘l took a con- 
spicuous ]»art. 

AI It'lfOr.V (lir. . made u]» of xHtts, ‘otlu*r,’ ami 
Oifortti, ‘ speakim;' ), a liyuratixe n‘j>re.st*iitaliou. in 
wliirli properties atlrihuti**! to tlu* appar(*nt suhjeet 
reall\ ii'fer to .‘inotlier subject not uame<l hut iii- 
leudi‘d to he understood. It is thus :i continued or 
extetuh.ul metaphor, a eoiicvele nariMt ix e or pi('ture 
inteiuled to su^'^H*st an abstract truth or doctriiu*. 
It is suppost*d to he a licurative application of real 
f;u*ts. I'he New I'e-'lnment intntith is a •'liort alle- 
c*orv, marki'd hx simplicity and hicvily, and xvitli 
«»ue »l(*rMiile moral ; tlu* classical /oAA’ is a short 
t«iry, ditV<*rin,ir from the allegory only in not 
ht'in^ neee''snri]y proliahle in it' iiieid(*nts. Alle- 
i^orv ilillers from metaphor chielly in its lK*in;j^ 
lon^i’i* sustained, ami more fully carried out. in 
its details: while metatd'or is conlincd to a single 
ex]»ri*ssi«m or at most to a sentence, it is eaiiied 
tlirou;.,di the wlude ’cpreseii talioii. It is not 
ahstraet ideas alone that aie aiia['led to alleeoiieal 
treatment; 7iot oidx nmy virtue ami vice, tor 
inslaiu*e, he personilietl aiul treated alle^oneally, 
hut real ])ersoiis may he repr<‘S(*nted hy alleicorieal 
pei*sons. N'or is lan^^ua^e alone tho nHidiiiiii of 
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allegory; it Jiiay Ix) adilivssod to tin* eyo, ami i.s 
often exliil>itt‘<l in paint iii.Lr, sciilptiiro, or the 
actor s art. 

W<i timl allc.i^orv in use from tlic carli<*st a.trcs. 
Orhmtals are spe<‘ially foml of it. As examj»les 
from ;inti<jnily may 1m* cited the jM)mparisoji of 
Israt ‘1 to a vine in tlif soth Psalm; tlie l)eautifn] 
passaj^i* in Plato's / where the soul is eom- 
]>ared to a ehariot(*er drawn hy two horses, one 
white and om* hlaek; the d«*seri])t ion of h'aiiK* 
in the fourth hook of the y 7 we ///. linnyan's /Vf- 
<//■//// '.S' Praf/n ss is ])eiha]>s tiie most eom])lete ; 
Sp»*nsi‘i"'s l'i(rr/r (Jumir, Swift s Tti/r of a Tah, 
Adtlison s ‘ \ i'«.ion of Mir/a ' in the Sfx't fuito'^ and 
'riionisim s Ctostu\ if J Hiioli'urr, are wt'll-known 
examph's of the alle;L;<ny. 

Aia.KcoiuoAL iNTKitVitKTATrox is that kiml of 
interpretation l»y whi<*h tlie literal si^nifieatiee of a 
j>a^sap' is either transcended or set aside, and a 
more s])iritual and ])rofound mea.nin;4 elicited than 
is containe^l in the hniii or letter. 'J'he aposlh* 
l*aul himself alh'^rorises. oi-, at h*ast, interpii-ts 
snirittially tin* hist<iiv of tin* ir(*e-horn lsaa<* and 
tlie slave h<»rn Isliimn*! (tial. iv. * 2 t). Alle.^nnieal 
inter]»retation v\ith reference to the ( )ld 'I’esta 
im*nt, vsa'i most e\ten-i\ i‘i.\ empIoye<l hy IMdlo 
.luda'Hs. a philoso]»hieal dt'w of Alexandria, ami 
a cojiteinporary of Jesus. II is \\ritin;j;s stimulated 
the aII<*eo/-isin,i.;- tendencies (tf the Alexnmlriati 
seh<»<d of (Jiristian theolo;.;ians, the iiio^l fam<»ns 
of whom are (’h'lnens Alexandritius .nrid Ori;jf<‘n. 
'rin* latter went so far a.•^ to sa\ (Jiat * the Scriptures 
are of little u-^e to those who understand them as 
th(‘y are wiiiten ' 'I'lins h<* maintained that the 
Afosnie a<*eouni <if the (iard<'n of I'iden was alle- ■ 
{jjorieal ; that Paradise uiilv svmholised a hi:j;h 
primeval s]>iritn<ilily : and that the expulsion from 
the tJarden lav in tin* soul's lM*in<ji: drivt*n out of 
its r(*.i4ion of oii.Liinal juiriiy. Tlie Neo Plaionists , 
iilleeoiiMMl the ae.' ient msths. 

Alle 'jfro Mi., ‘liv<‘ly'i. tin* foiiilli of tin* five 
prineipal de^rrees of movement in imisi<\ implyin.L': 
that tin* piece is to ]»e pe/formed in a (jni<*k or 
livelv style. Alhero, like all the oilier de.irrees 
of movement, is often nn«lilied liy other terms, 
such as iilhifi'o 110)1 /o///v. <(!l><fro mu non trt>jtifo, 

(flli'ift'o nioiftU ufo, >/ee’s 7 /i.vu. utifsfo. conn/iotfo, r/rurr^ 
u.ssui, iH t)io,,'o, (- 0/1 4/ o/, As a siihst ;t lit i\ e. 

alle;j:ro is n-ed a- the name of a whole ]iieeo of 
niiisie, or a, movement (nsiKiily the lir>t ) of a sv in- 
phoiiv, sotiata, or '{♦la rtet. 

Alleiliei, Jnsia'n. J.ext to liaxter the ino'>i j 
widelv ifiol of tlie Puritan writers, w,- horn at 
I)e\i/es ejirly in H»d4. 11«* was odu<‘.‘ited at Ian- j 

coin arnl Porpns (Muisii eolh*'.:**^. ()\ford, when.* Ik* 
was iioted for tlie severity «»r his -Ntndie-, ;md was 
ordained in Idol, IP* l)e;iaM his minislrv at 'rann i 
ton in tin* same \<‘ar, and lahonre.i Ijere until his | 
eje<;tiou with tin* two thousand in lllti'i. ’ro;j«‘th«T 
with the _;.(ra.ndfather of the Wesleys, he now Im* ! 
came an itine.ant preaeln r, am! vias in <'<m.'erj.:. ne<* 
fnajuentlv liinsl and imjMisoned. flis la.>( . 

were darlc and Ironhled, hnl deaf). liron;/ht’ li>e. 
reli(*f, 17th Nov* imIh r He wa- hnrie-' -m-oi '. 

inj^ to his wisii in the elianef*! of ids old eli...'-h a. 
Taunton. Ills J/oy//; foihr f nro)i>-t‘itr(l, of wliicl. 

copies wen* sold at once on its apjiearam-'- 
(1072;, and r>(),000 on its iej,nh!ieaiion tnidci a 
new t it ]e t hree years Irlt r. is s»i>! deservedlv lead. 
Jiis i/iti*ies(ine^ y/' /// k///.v were pti'-iisiicd in lii7P * 
Alhhiisi. See H Aia.in.r.iAti. ' 

AIUmiISIIiUc i> atierman national daiiee. ! hem*e j 
tlie Preneh name, metinln^ ‘ t lerman ’), <iri;jinally j 
Switliian, in various kinds of wait/ /e//#/ay it was ; 
inlroiltmcd into France in the time of Louis XIV., , 
ami heea.ine cxlremoiy popular on the sfa^Lje undm* | 
Napoleon 1. The* name Jias also been Used for an i 


I orcliestral composition in slow and measured time, 
I not for dancin.LC- 

: Alien* Ihxi or, a ‘reneral name- applied to a 

J st'i'ies of morasses I’asl ot tln^ Shanmm, in Kin^s 
j Poiintv and Ixildan?, Jrt*land, (*omprisin^ ahiuit 
! IJOJHM) acres. The slrijis of anihle land which 
inti'rseiT this ho;.,^ art^ vvatereil hy leu.s, such «is the 
Jlarrow, lioyne, {iml Urosua ; tlie (Iratid ( 'atial tilso 
]iasses thron«;h the lio;;-. d’he a-venij^w elevation of 
1 he mora.'^ses is ‘Jot) feet above the .s(‘a-lev('l. Loueh 
Allen, in L(*itrim, is a lake on the njiper course ot 
tlie Sliannon (q.v. ), and has an area of SbtK) acres. 

AlLii* t’llAKLKS (li:A\r, novelist and versatile 
writer, horn at K in;.islori. Piuia,da, h'ehrnary ‘24, 
ISIS, was edueatt'd at Merton Polleee, Oxfonl, timl 
graduated in 1S7(). Since ado]din^a litiwarv career 
he has eontrihnti'd hir;jjely to periodicals, and 
amongst other hooks has jinblislied Ph^jxiolmjn'ul 
. /v.s7/;r//e,s‘ ( 1S77 1 : Colour Si')isr ; Kcol utionint ut 
J.unjr. : Vitjm Pi 's from Xufurr : Floni’rs uml thnr 
Prt/iijrrrs: Phurhs Purn'in ( ISSo) ; and sev'eml 
clever novels, inelmlin.i.( Pmluihm, and In All 
S/iuilrs ( ISSb). 

Alhii* F'l’Jtvx, hoin at Lil(*hlield, ( 'onnect i(*nt, 
in 17oS, distiiij^iiished himself eaily in the rtivoln- 
tionarv war hy the sni prise ami capture <*f Fort 
4’i<*omlero,!ja (loth May l77o). Me next did ;L;<>od 
servi<*e in .Mont^^omerv s exjx'dit ion tol'anadn, hut 
was ia.kt‘n pris«>ner, and not exchanged till I77S, 

. Me was aft(*rwards a in(*niber of the X'ennont- 
le;rislaf nil*, and died lIUli h'l lunary 17S1). lb* was 
author of a <leistieal work, /uuson the o/thf f h'urir 
of Mun { 17s4). Sei* his I,if»* hy I )(' I’nv ( IS, ■>.*{). 

Alien* »b>Kli ..\s\rtK .American zoolo;;ist, born 
at Sprin; 4 'lield, Mas>-a(*hnM*l I s, in isjs, acenin 
panied A; 4 ^assi/. to Pra/il in lS(i.7, and in iNSo was 
appointed curator of ornii luilo;yv and mammalo; 4 v 
in tin* New N’ork Musi uni, after lioldiiie ji similar 
olliee at Pa mhrid.LT'*. IP' is.inihorof inonoyoaplis 
on the Imllalo. ]>iniiiped'-. rodenlia, Ac., ot hi;.;li 
sijentihe and literarv value, 

Allen* Jniix. wa- horn at P’edford. in ('olinton 
parish, near Fdinhins;h. in 1771, and in 17!)l heeaine 
of F.di?il»ur; 4 li F iiiv <‘rsit\ . IP* transh»t(*d 
Pinier*', J nf roilnrf ion to flu' Sttnhf of Ho Am mu! 
pronotnn (isi)j), ami simiu aft<*r. with Loid and 
I>ad.v Mollaiid, '^et out on a lour throiiL’li I'' ranee 
• ind Spain, wlu're they resiih'il till ISOo. 'Ihenee- 
forwanl la* was a eon^tanl foitntm ol Mollami 
Mouse, Me eonlrihnted upwards of foil.V artiele.s 
to the, J'jhnfm I’lf/i Jh nrn\ Mis most valuable 
work is his Inffnir/f info Ho- Pist utnl Croirth of 
Ho' Potful f*rm'>>fjuti rr in I'lnfuml tlS.'H)). Me 

was waiden of Mnlwieh College I ISH *20), and 
then it < master nnlil ' is death on loth April ISIJ. 

Allen* AVn.l.l.,.M, (ardinal, was horn of 
;--nlle ]>arenta.<.je at Possali, Laneashin*, in loTJ, 
and ill lo47 •■ntued Oriel Cidle^w, <)\tord, of 
which, in loot), he was elected fellow. Ill looO 
he heeaine prineijtal of St .Marv s Mall, ami 
Parholii- ht* w;is. he retained this olliee 

.ill JotjO , Ol was it till tin- follow ine year that 
li» had to «*'•!, i’efn”(* in I''lamh.*rs. FiVen then he 
stole liaek lioine in Joi>‘2, lliat his native air ini^dit 
cure a wa.Mim^ d« kness ; hut wlien, in loOri, he 
landed ome more in tin* Low Pountries, it wtm 
never i.» return to Kn^daml. IP* received juh'st’s 
oiders ai .Meehlin, in lo07 made .i ]ii];LCrima;j:e to 
IPune, in lotJS foiimled the I:Ti;j:Iish eidleee at 
I><may '<|.v.), ami in PTS7 was created a cardinal 
ilnrin;^ Ids fourth visit to lioiin*. Me never after- 
wards ijuitted the inijierial eity, dyin;^ there on 
lOlh Oeloher 1504. At the tinui of Mie Arimida, 
Allen si;,meil, if In* did not j»eii, the AflmuniHon to 
thr Pii)olv. if . Knifluiuf in whieli he deelare«l 
Eli/aiietii to be deposed, timl nrj.'eil the (■atholie» 
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to take up arms a^^ainst ]km*. He ])osMiss(Ml, in 
acUlitioii to moral aiul intellectual ^^ilts of a ln;;h 
order, a remarkable ])ersorial inilnen(*e, which made 
him as lon^ as he liviid the nni ivalled leatler <»f his 
co-reli; 4 ionists. Hie decadence of the fatholio i 
cause dat(;s from his death. Ihit his eolh‘;^e at 
Doiniy was perha]>s the chief means f»f jneservin^ 
the f.'atholie faith from heiri^i^ so utterly destroyed 
in Knjjjland as it was in tin* northern kin^<loms of 
the Continent. 11(5 wrot(i several works on the 
religious and political ciont roversios of his time, the 
ehi(*f of Avlu(di are his Ajtolnif}/ for fhc Snninarirs 
(1581), descrih(Ml hy Holton as ‘a jnincely, orave, 
and llonvishin«< pi(‘c,e (d natural and ex(iuisite 
Kn;^disli,’ and a Jitfrurr. of Knijlish (^atnoHrs, 

in ans\\(‘r to (^'cil's E.rrrutiou of J/tsfirr. Ilis 
TA'ffi'rs otuf Mi'jnor/tt/s have Immui edit(-*d hy Fathers 
of the Oratory, with an hisUnical i n trod net i<m hy 
Dr Knox ( l.ss'o, 

AllOlltOM'll, a manufactnrin;' town of Rnin- 
ftylvania, IT.S., in a hrrtiN^ district on the Lehij^h 
Kiver, tU) miles NNW (.f TMiiladeljdiia, hy rail. Th(‘ 
JiOhi^^di is ricii in iron oic and anthracite 

coal ; lav;^e hlasl furnac(-s, iron \\orks, and roilin.u-- 
inills an‘ in ojH'ralion in tln^ m‘i;/lihoiirhood ; and 
theiH* ar(5 manufactures of furniture and limm 
thread. I'Ik' slret'ls ar(‘ li,nli1e(l hy najditha. and 
electricity. inhalutants are mostly of OcrmaJi 

d(*scenl. Allentown po'-stv^^cs n kuiheran c<»ll<‘;^(‘, 
a hmiale collc;^n', ;in academy, a military institute, 
and a Lullieian seminarv. Foit. ^ISiJO) SO^.l ; 

( 18 S()j 18 , (tea 

A11cji|H« S(m‘ Ai l 

All<^t*ioil« in lleialdiy, en c.i dc with (‘xpainhsl 
wiii^^s, lull without lM‘ak or fc/‘t. 'I'lie hi-st Known 
examples of it arc in the nnus ot tin* duchy (tf 
liOiraine, atid ot the hmiilv of Mont morenev. 
Jm tlie cal licr hci;il(]r_\ it has ]hu 1» heak rmd cla\ 
and is dcscrihcd a- a lai •(• >-)»ccic- of ca<j;]c. 

Alloyih I'ihW \i:i>. a lanioti - actoi. conPuii- 
porary with Shakespeare, u.i'^ horu in loiilk and 
dhal In lt»‘2d. Mis connection with th«‘ F.n.e1i''h 
Ht le;^’ during; the peiiod <u its hi;,’he;st pro'')»eri( \ . 
imest- his life with interest to the sindent (d’ liie 
drama ; hut it i^ as tlie nninilicenl aial j)ioUs 
fi>und‘‘i- of Dulwieli Colle.je ttpN.i lliai he piin- 
eipally elainis the reimmihr.i nee of posi< rit\. The 
huildino nf 1 he c(»lle;ue w as lumin in hllo. and in 
Itir.t ih(' instil ut ion obtained the ro\al euarter. 
after ■ Mile «»hs( I net ion on the jiart of L(,rd Hacon, 
who ^\islied the kin.:,^ to apjdy I'arl of the .ijranl to 
the t -nndation of two hs luieshijis .it Oxford and 
id.Ln‘. \lh.‘\n liim-(lf and liiswin* t(»ok n]» 
(piaiteis in the e<dl'ip[(\ li^in.L; on e«p..ril imnis 
with the sliaieis of ids iMUinlv. See his .l/r///.y/r.v 
h> (’ ilirr ilSll); Collier’s .U/.f/o I'ojtris »18t:0; 
and W arner's J/SX of J)n!irirJi ('nllrifr ( ISSl ]. 

All-Fools* Day. See Aj-hn.. 

Allia ( more eornad ly, J/o/k a small stn^am in 
anci«‘nt Latinm, wliieh fell into tlie 'riher, Jl mile 
N. ot iionux It was lli(‘ scene of tin' (l»d'eat ot the 
Koman army hy the Oanis under IJrennns in 
or, aeeordino to (dliers, ;i1M) ii.e. 

Alliacc^oiis Flailts are primarilv those ot 
th(' j,n5nns .\llinm (Otii ti, la'ek, Shallvd. Oarlic. 
Kainsoiis, Koeamhoh'), or others nearly allitnl to 
it. 'rite ti'rm is, however, e\t('iided to denote* the 
possession of tin* (diaraete'ii tic odour and l.tste 
(dtte to the j>rest'ne(5 of an ess(‘ntia1 oil). prescnt'Ml 
iti A'aryiii^^ de;.,n(*es hv all niemheis of Miat inipo. .nt 
Komis. Thus the alliace^otis llavotir and od* 'rare 
strongly devi‘h)p(*d in plants lu'hiiigiiio to v»‘ry 
diU’erent onh'is (*.o. the common tn*ach’ mustard 
( AHinrin offin'/Ktlis, natural (»rder ( h'ticifera '» -w hile 
ci-rtain species of JMeliiU*ea* are u.s(*d as garlio in 
•lava. 


Alliaii<*i\ a eom]»act hetweaiii ind(‘p(;nd('nt fami- 
lies or nations. See Tiip:\TV, Hoi.v Am.i x.nck, 
'I'KirLK Amjantm:. F(U' the (Jrand Allian(*(*, sec 
St'ccKssKtN \Vai:s. 

Allil>OIU\ S.x.Mt'KL Afs’i'iN, LL. l).,an Ameri 
can author and hihliograjiher, was horn in l^liila- 
j delphia, Ajuil 17, ISHJ. 'riiotie-h at first engaged 
; in iiuireant ih.‘ jmrsuits, he was an earnest stmh'iit. 
ot Fnglish litenitnn*, wlii<di hon' fruit in isr^k 
w'ln.ui he began tin* work l»y which his narm* is 
id(*ntirn*d in litcraluic and hil>liogra]di> , his 
(h'iiivdl I >o‘t iono r;! (f Kniflixh hiicr((i \irr (nol of 
! Hritisk rno! A no rirtni A nt/mr.': {'A I.S.'iS 70 71). 

; 'rids work contains notice's of 40,100 authors, and 
forty cla,ssiii(‘d imlt'xes (»f sul>j(‘(*ls. T)r Allihone 
also ]>nl)lish(*d an A! jtloihf Urol Inth x 1u thr A’c/c 
Trslo nir)it (ISOO); J*urtirol nof of imis {1870); 
Prosr ifottofions (1N70); Hrrof Anfhors! of All 
Atfcs (1870j- Since* 1870 he h;is been licad e»f the 
Ja'iiox Tdhrarv, New N’ork. 

Allier, a river ejf Central I'lnnce, risiiig in the 
walershe'd of the east of tin* dejtaitment of Lo/ore, 
and tlowing *20.0 miles northward through Maiite;- 
Loirei, lhi\ -ile-I tfuin'. and Allier, till it falls into 
tin? Loire below Nevers. 

Allii^r, a depa-rtme*nl in tin? ee'Utre? of Fiance*, 
has nil area of ‘JS22 sep m., ainl a pop. of (1880) 
124,5.8*2. it is ;\. Idlly disiriet, es]>eci;i]ly in the 
.south, .slopiije down t«>wards the river Loire* in the 
north, and is ])aitly woody, 1ml g(*ne*rally we'll 
e nUivate?d, produe'ing tin* Usiial kiinls (»f grain with 
w iiK' ami oil. It is also rich in ndm’ials, esjM'cially 
iron, coal, antimoii\. maiiyain'se. ainl marlde, 
'I'ln* majori1\ of tin* ]>o)ml!itioM eiigageel in agri- 
e'ultiire*. Mineral s]Mings an* found at Vichy ami 
e'l.scw In'ie*. 'riu' cldcf town is Moulin^. 

AllU^S* 'I’lloM \s W iiiiam. horn at Lrisiol in 
1810, pas-rd froii Llou to ^\adl^am t'olh'ge, 
tKfoVel. where he ohlailie*! ;i tir^t cl I---- III ls.‘V2. Me* 
l»e‘e‘anie examiidiiy cliapi tiu to Iti^liop Llemirn'ld, 
who in 1842 pH'-^eiile'd )iim to tin* rectory of 
Launlon. t kxfe itUhin'. In ls.^0 In* joiin'd tlie* 

Komati t’atliolic communion, ami puhli.sjn'tl tin* 
I'lffi', aei'oinning for his con\ ersieen. Mis 
marriage' e*\(‘luding him fnun tin* ]»i‘ie'sily oiVu'c. In* 
leccame sccre'lai’y to the* ('atliolic Schools (’om- 
milte<' in 1 . 850 ,. .and jnihli-lied a iiumher of ahh* 
coiit re»> <*rsial we^i k-. among lliem /*- /' f'rnr, ,n oil 
Loriuijli' losnlt nf o Liji (l87lh, and 7’/e rimoir 

nf I III Iishii'ninn ( I 887 ). 

Alli,Sj;'4lDoiL irom a l.atin woiti .signifv iug ‘to 
hind loge'llier.’ i" a mh' in aiithniciic wliicli n icln's 
how to '.oha' '^ucli ipn .stnai-. as tin* tedh-w iug ■ 0 Ih. 
of .sugar at (id. arc mi.x«‘o willi 5 Ih. ;ti lod. ; what 
is the price of a jMmml of tlie mixiuie'? or- In 
wlial jaojHMiiem mil'll siigai at (id. l>e mixed with 
sng;ir at lUd., to produce* a ndxuire at Shi.? rin* 

' -olutioii of tlie first is “ S'al. 

In tlie -e'coml. tin* projiort ional numher for one 
ingredie nt i" 1 he ililfere'nce he t w ee>n i In' pi ice of t he* 
eUln'i’ ami that of the mixture: tin- numher h>r tin* 
clie'ap sugar is toere'fon' 1 ami tor (In* deal*, 2. L 
which are* as .*! .so that tln'Vc mu-'t he M Ih. at (>d. 
for e>erv 5 Ih. at Itvl. If there* arc mon* than two 
iugri'diciits, tin* prohh'Ui Ix'coim's iinh'te'rmiuate' 
that is, it admits of a variety ot .-inswe'is. 'llius : 
of tlirei' uu'tals. w hose spe'cilic giaN it i<‘s are* Kk 15, 
ami If), it is re'ejuire'd to eompo'^e an nlloy, w hose 
s])e'ci lie gravity shall he* 14. fin' coinlitioii.s will he* 

, answere‘d hv mixing fIn*TU in ;my ot tin* lollowing 
]»roportions : 1,2. 1 : 2, '2, .*> ; h, 2, I L vke*. 

' Alli$t«lt01* (Si>nn. loqorf \ * a li/anl ), a gemus 
I of (Yoe'odilia, tin* liigl-e'.st .-uii-class of reptile.s. 

‘ The* alligator family t Alligatorida' ) iin'lneh's (hie*e 
g'(*nera - lligut • U‘, ( luman, and ,lacare, which 
ditt’er from crocodiles in their shorter and broader 
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\\L>a(\ ; in t\unr iiioro unequal teeth ; in the jn-esence 
uf \uts im the u\q>ov jiiw, M’hi<*h veeeivo the lirst 
ami fourth lower-jaw {(*eth : in the liiuilo<l extent 
of the union l>e(w(‘eii the tw(» lower jaws, wliieh 
<lot*s not extend 'oai’kwards heynmi tlie iifth tooth : 
in the se})aration h(‘tw(‘en the scales of neck 
and hack ; and in other less notahle eharaelers. 
(lenorally, however, they restunhle crocodiles hoth 
in hshit ami strm*ture e.<^. in the lizard-like body, 
with j)owerful tail and ^hor^ leL^s ; in llie hony 
arniature of (lie skin ; in the ahiindant teeth li\i‘d 
in soidvcts : in the lai^e head, witli very s<did skull 
and nostrils at the end of the. snout ; in the <louhh‘ 
ventricle of tlie Heart (ij.v. ) ; and so on. 'I'lie alli- 
;.;at(»rs ar(‘ now (‘X<‘hi>ivtdy ciuitined t(t (he warmer 
parts (*f America, hut fost-il forms indicate a much 
wider disirihutinn. They vary in >i/e from ‘J to 
‘20 feet. The .i^enns Allioat<n- in< lnd(*s a few 
.spe<*ies, of which the most familiar is .Uf/ijtffur 
///cZ/rv, the jtike-headed alli.i^^ator of (he ^!i-^si.•.■^i^»|u 
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rej^ion. The snout is hroad, tlatteiicd, and rounded ; 
the nostrils an* St irated liy a jiroloiiLiatitm <if ih«‘ 
nasal hone; iheh-et arewehlied to alaiut the mhldle ; 
the hony plates uf the hack an* not articulated 
tooetlicr, and theie are none on the, ventral surface, 
'rhore are iN\ent\ teeth on each of the upper and 
h»w<'r jaws. 'I’he lids of the ;;li*amin.L'’ eu*" are 
lleshy and smooth. The ^^enus ( ‘aimaji is at home 
in tropical Sontli America, hnt extends northward 
! to Mexico, q nc nostril.- are undivided, the weie- 
I of the feet are still moii* nidiinentary , (he hony 
! plates of the hack are aiticnlated to form a con- 
' ne( (♦*<! armour, and* there is also a. ventral shield 
! of jointed plates, 'riie e\ clids Oic si rejmi heneil hy 
I an internal hony plate, and i here an* t v\ee' \ teeili 
I on each jaw a.ho\e, and twcnl\-n\o h('h»\\. 'The 
I dacare closely rc-^cnihlcs tin* ( ‘aiinaiis, and i-^ al-o 
j South American. I’ln'ie aie fe\ver t(*efh. ron;.>iier 
i eyelids, and minor <lilierem'es of lit t h* importarn*'*. 

xVll tlu'se forms occur ahnndanlly in tin* mvot-, 
i '‘Specially in (jnict corners vvlicn* the mirrent is not 
1 too rajdd. Durin;.: tin* Moods <if the wet .-ca-nii 
they frequent .idja'cnt hasiiis. while in <»ihci '-ir- 
cunistances tiny a^oid the cnM.'«c{jnenc«*s of cold 
fir flrou^ht hy hiirvin;^ (hcms*‘l\( s in Hu* mud an<' 
remainin;^' torjtid till the. reluiii of siiital*;'- erm 
j ditions i-eealls tlnmi to active life. IMiey t«*r .. for 
I the most part on iishes, whicli they are said to stun 
; with their tails ; hut many of them tire e.xlrejnely, 

1 and often unadvisedly, omnivorous. After seizin;^ 
some land animal, sucli a> sheep or pi;;', lh**v fre- 
quently allow it to drowi; wiihont leiaxin;^ their 
;.(ri[>, arnl tlien nitnrn to tin* shore to eat it at 
leisure. While mor t of them seem Limi<l ami 
shy of man, eqiecially wiien f)n lami, they are 
sometimes emlMildened hy hun;_' 0 f to ventfin* an 
attc'k. The.y a,ie to a lar;;('! extent nocturnal 
animals, and thcii 1. ud harsh hellow i.s a famil’iar 
soon 1 in the ilisl nets whicli tlie.y frmjuent. '?'he 


lav»te ojrcfs are laid on shore in a hollow in tlie sand, 
coverotl over with o;iviss ami n*(*ds, ami left to them- 
selves and tlie sun's heat. .As many jis sixty may 
■ he laid in one nest, arranoe<l in s(*para.te lavevs. 

; 'File yonno are (h'veloped before the p(,‘riod of tlood- 
injLt:, and an* cjirefully t(*nded l»y the motlier 
t alligator. In .s]»ite of this, tin* majority pndijihly 
! fall victims to larp* lisht's, birds of jirey, ;iml 
hardened male alli.ojitors. 'riu; Mesh of some forms 
j (daean*) is eaten hy Indians ami negroes. It luis 
!a musky (lavoiir, and this smell is also very 
cliaracteristic at jiaiiiii'X time. An alli;,^ator oil, 
said to hiini well, is also utilised ; and tlie touch 
skin forms a strong leather, useful for saddlery ami 
other ]mi]Mises. h'issil remains jirove the ancient 
standin;^ of the alligator family. 

! .il]i.uah»r Apple. See Hrsiwitn Arrm*:. 

Alliifalor Pear. See Avixwdo Ihc.vK. 

! Alli]|<fliaill. W'fia.i vm, a pojmlar poet, of Kn^'- 
lish oriyiii, hum at liall\ sliannon in Jn*laml in 
\ lS‘2S. H(* cnntrilmted to the .If/icnnuHi, Ifonsr- 
I ire/v/v, and otlu'r journals, wliile dnin;;- the 

I duties of /I commissiuner of (axes in komlon, ami in 
' kSTI h<* succc{*<h'(l hroude as editor of Fni.scr's 
nr. His liixt volume of poems a.pp(*are<l 
in ISoO; liis socond. Ihn/ and Siijitt Snntfs^ ill 
is.M, iiiid ill an cnlaic(‘<l form, illustrated hy 
liossetti and Millais, the year afti‘r. In IStH 
lirst ,‘ipp<*arcd in lt(»ok form Lamrnt'c Jlhunn- 
Jirhf in Infn/id. -i nairati>e poem of lu'arly oOOO 
linc-s, in dec.-ivyllaluc couplets, on eonteni)>orary 
Fri-h life. He pnhli->hed in l.s77, Sonf/s, 
and Sfftrifs, a collection of new pic*<*es, together 
with re\ !■'<*«! vei-vions of earlier poems; and in 1SS7, 
f/f df SoiHjs it ftd /'or //'s'. In ls7I h(* niaiTied Helen 
Patcrsiui, \\h(*, Itorn in 1S4S. enteri'd tlie sclmols 
of tlie Acad»‘my in lSt)7, and early made h(*r,M>lf 
a name ]»y lu'r illnsi rat ions for the ('tinthiU and the 
and hy her water colours. 

Alliteration is tin* fn‘(|m*nt oc(*nrrence in a 
<*ompo>ition of wonls Ix'^inniny with, tin* saim*, 
leiti r. In Old ( Jerman, .\n;;io-Sa\on. and Si-amlimi- 
\ ian pticlry, allilmation to(d< tin* place of rh\ me. 
This kind of \crse. in it.s strict foim. recjiiircd that 
in (hctuoshoil liiiCs foiin in, ir a couplet , three words 
should hc^iin uiili the sane* letter, two in tin* lirst 
line or h<*mistirh, and om* in the si'coml ; as in tluf 
follow inc' couplet of .Vnylo-Saxon jaictry : 

/ inuii ./'il'i.'tii 

i'Vi iX .ilntilit il; ( 'a i>M< 

' .Vlliterative jioi'ins contimi(*d to la* wu'itlen in Faij^- 
li^li after it had a-xunied its moih'rn form ; the 
most romarkahle cxainph; i.-- Pirrs fhr 
a jM)cm of the 14th c(*ntuiy, of whicli the lollowin;^ 
is a .specimen, tlie two hemisiichs heine wiittcn in 
one lira* : 

l/i-iTv lii'.'lil that, rr/jii ', a r/rf'k ilim,:.'; witlia!, 

A fti!! iii. ii //Hill, j ;tiMt I'luviiiii ()(' ■.jii'Cfii. 

hh n afl(*r tlie introduction of rlw nu*, allil(*ia.tion 
coiiiinueil to he hn’i.;cly msimI as an emhcllishment 
of ]MH*iiv. Shakespeare ridienles lh<^ i*xci'ssive use 
of it liy man, poets of his lime in Midsutmutr- 
Xitftd'.'; Pf'ft , i. 147 ), where lit ‘uakt's t/uiiiee 
say jn Jus pi x-m* : 

\V.i)i with //hiiiily /-liUiK'nil '/'a/lr, 

ll*.‘ hvu\r\y //i-)a<')i'il tii.s //(/ilini; hlnnfly //i/'asl . 

In /jnr's I.tdnmr'.s fn>st { IV. ii. 57) he Uurlesqiies it 
aoain, inakin;;' Holofenies ‘ soineUiiii;( allect the 
'elt<‘r, for it ar;ities f!i(*ility and Shlney, in his 
Asfntjdtt'l ttud StrMftj 15, thus addresses poets given 
to its use : 

Y(mi ili/it. rh/ Did ioimrir.s' indJio'l briiii,', 

Into yonr / iinc.s, /uniiing in rattling? row.-^. 

l*oets ill all times have (inqiloyed it for the sake of 
the point anti (*iiJi>hasis it often gives a line. The 
sati.nst (diiindiill speaks of himself as one 

Who often, hut withoul. suen-ss. had pniyi*<l 
FfU* opt, r/liif.i iatioii’M /o ftul rod. 
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A fino cxaninlo of its ofi'oct in poetry oeeui’s in tlie [ 
woll-known linos of ('olorM^^o : * , ' 

Till' liiir /yrcr/ii Minv, tlic whiter /ojim /IfW. 

'J’h<> /iirrow /ollowi'd /n-r. 

Hut tlio jKM’foot (iar of that (tonsuniinato niastor 
of rljytlmi conM tol(*rat(^ only its (urt'asional ns«*. 
Sliakospojiro was liiniself a niastor of }illit(‘ralion in 
its prop(‘r use, ainl as a jux'tioal <lovi(‘o it lias siir- j 
vivod to <)ur own day, no poot having used it with | 
liner oiroot than 'ronnyson, ami none, with more ^ 
w earisome monotony than tlie. hU(‘st of our ^reati-r j 
po(‘ts, Mr Swinhiirne. I 

Ihil alliteration is not eonlined to verse ; the i 
(diarm that lies in it exmeises /^renX inlliienee on j 
humaii speeeh ^^emn-ally, as may he seen in many | 
eurrent ohrasi's and proverhs in all la,ii;;mi';<is, as j 
‘ life ana limh,' ‘ house and hoim*,' ‘ kith and kin,' ' 
‘ Lmal K)t(l s\v. It oftmi eonstitutes part of 

th(‘ point and | 'juaney of s\ itly writing. Ainon;^ I 
modern waiters chis application of alliteration is 
]M'rhaps most felieitously (‘\emjtlilied hy Sydney 
Smitli, as, when in contrasting- the, conditions of a 
<li^nilajy of tin' En^j^lish (’linreli and of a ]ioor 
eura.lt*, he sjieaks of tliem ah ‘the lti;^ht lleverend 
|)iv<‘s in (he jialaee, ami I^a./anis in-orders at the 
i^ate, ^/oetored hy and romfort<‘(| with cruinhs.' i 

In the <>arly part «if tin* 17lh (Muitury, the fahliion ! 
of hmitin;^- afic'r aHitiaatioiis wah »arried t(» an \ 
ahsiird exee.sN ; e\»*n from tin- jndpit, lh«- clmhrn , 
peojde of ( iod W(‘re adilressi-d a-^ ‘tin* c/dek«‘ns of 1 
ilm '-/nirch, tlie .sjianows of the spirit, ami tiie vwee-t ' 
.swallows of vahation.’ 

Sen Ihoh'-vor Skeat's elahorate preli\e«l to 

vol. iii. of the repiiiil of lii-ho)» l‘eieyV /'V///o 
Mtf n U'irrtjtl (Is(iS). and < diesis lliiifl i.sh Ji/t i/f/nn.s‘ 
(*Jd ed. hy Skeat. iSS-Ji. 

illilliii, a ^enu-' of Liliaee.i- ( <|. \ . I. eoni -lininir 
;ihoiil Idl) species. 'rhe-.- ale peieiiliial, o|- more 
rarelv hi<‘niilal, ln-rhae»‘o,)s planis. usually ja-od'.- 
ine t'lniealed hlilhr^ h\ theii Ihiekelied and eon 
eeiilli - leaf h;;->e^, and a.l-e nati\es cliietly of the 
teniju iate and eolder reyion- <if lln* noithern hemi- 
spheie. (lailie. Onioii. Lei-k. Slialhn, ('hise. and 
lt< earn hole are speeii-'. of this er,»iius in 

common eiihisalion. A rmiiihtn- of other ,sjie<‘i.*s 
au* net isionalls used on aeeoiinl of theircharae'er- 
i‘'l le /till riti^ e ainl lla\ oiirin;.:- (jimlities in ilifleient 
eoiini i -s. N i le spe(‘i«-s ai-e natives ot Ihitain, of 
whicli tlie mo''! eomnion is Alhum iirsiii}im, liam- 
soii" ' r \Vo<)d _va 1 ii<-. a speci<-> wilh much hro;nl!-i 
leas than mo, -a 4if ii-> con-jem-is. It is me-a fre 
Miieii \ foiiinl in ineia woods and hedee hanks : 
hni < ' rasionall\ in |(a''lnie>. in which it pro\-es a 
tronli!- 'ome wee«l, roiiininnlcatinLr it> powerful 
odoiK of eai-lic to tin ‘wh de dairy prodme. (’row 
(iarlic ( . I ////o/z z-z//z'o/e ), a.iiolher Ihitirdi species, is 
o(ea onally t roiihlc'-oine in tlie .saiin’ way, in drii-r 
pasiiiM's. llotli are jM-rennial, and to Lfct riil of' 
tlnnii their hullfs must l»e perse\ ei inely lo/did out 
when tlie leaves h('; 4 :in to appear in sj-rin;-. 

Al losu a seaport tiiwn in ( "la.ckmannanshiie. i>n | 
the h‘ft hank of the li<lal h’orth, (d. mih*s 1\. <»t • 
Stirling’, and .V> AVXW. of Edin'miroh. Am.>n.i," ; 
its huildin^s are the eoiiuly eon rt -lienee ' iMle), ^ 
(he handsome new towii-liall iIsn 7). lii c-orii ' 
exelianc-e (IS()*2), ami t'-e iiarish ehnr. h f I.SIJ)) : , 
and its sp^jcial featun. is the Lime nee ^^alk • 
(1714), leadin;^ up from the haihour. It is an ^ 
active eeiitre of trad<‘ and niaiiuiaeiiires, the j 
latter imdudiii'j; whisk\ , ale, woollen ;»:oods, ol.-t^s i 
iron, ^v.\ while alaroe ijuantity ol coal is exported 
troin pits in the iiei^lihourhood of the (own. :.he 
harhour is fair, liavin;? lieen oreatlv impro' -d in 
LSti.’k The Forth is here erossmi liy a railway 
vimhict (IHSo), ami there is iv .iiiar si -m eom- 
inunicratiou hy the river with Edinhiirgh and Stir- 
liu/s"- Close hy is Alloa House (iS.’kS), the seat of 


the Earl of Ma,r and Kellie, with Alloa I'ower, S5) 
feet lii;^h, ami laiilt alioiit 122.1. Here Mary 

sjieiil |)art of Inn- ehildhood, as also did .lames \ i. 
and Prinee Henry. Po]». ( 1841 ) 044:1 ; ( 1881 ) 10, (>01. 

Alloh'roSfOS* •*( Leltie race of Canl. wdiost; terri- 
tory lay hetw i-en tin* Isen*, the Lake of (iejieva. ami 
the Uhoiie, eorn*spomlino to the later llanjdiine 
and Savoy, d'heir ehief town was \'i<nina, ( Vi<*iine, ) ; 
their Iroiitier town against the Hc‘lv<*tii, (linieva. 
Ini-st heanl of as allies of Hannihal at the time of 
his inv'asion, 218 ji.i*., they wen* snhjt^cted to the 
Komaii yoke in 121 hy (hdntns Eahins Maxinm.s, 
tlnnic<‘ ea.lled AI/nhmtflrK.s, and from that time 
were ^oxeined as a ])art of (iallia Xarhomnsis. 
Hill they were eixilised with dillieulty. ami were 
ever reaily tor rehellion. 

AlllM*lltioil* whi<-h simply means an ‘ a<hli(*ss,’ 
is applit-d, in tin- laii;,,nia;,"e /)f tin- \'aticaii. to«lenote 
s])(‘eially the address delivered hy the j/ope at the 
( ’idlci^n* of (.’ardirials on any ee(-lcsia.sti(-al or politie.al 
eirenmstam*e. It may hr* eonsiilen'rl as (‘nrre.'']>oml- 
in^r in sonn* im’asun.* to the oOir-ial explanations 
which constitutional miiiistr-rs ^ivc wln-n ijin'stions 
an* askr*rl in parliament. Thr* Papal court ;jf(‘ner- 
ally ni;ikr‘s iisr* of this nn*thod of adilress. win*n it 
«h‘sin*s to ;;u;irrl a principle which it is comp(*llr*d to 
^ivr- up in a, pari iciilar r-asr*. or to n-si'r\ e a, claim 
f<»r I In* future w hich has no chain-*- ot r«.‘co;j:nition in 
tin* pr<‘M*nt. Allocution, s an* jmhlished hy l>'*ine 
allixeil to tin* drnns of St l\‘tr*r‘s. 

Allo'dilllll, or Al.l.nni \i. 'I’l.M i.-K. has no well- 
<li liin-fl general iin-aiiiiii^ in Law. It ri*f*'rs to a 
primili\-r‘ form of laiid-ti-nnrr*, whii-li hotli in ('r llir* 
ami 'Pr'iitonir* r*omiiiiiiijt ies, s<r*ins to have .siie- 
ce(*<h‘rl tin* oii,Lriiial sliiftin;^- allotment anioii^^ tln^ 
nieiidrers of (lie tlihe, tin* surs of the Hwrpnmliaii 
law. 'I’lir* ali«>d. mlal. or -liielias was an nnl.Lxed 
ln*eli«>ld liehl hy ii.dit r‘i l)lo'*(l. I M Scam i i ) la \ ia 
its ow in-r w as t In- H"l<ler. in Irr-l.iini tin* I »riie;iidli, 
in soiin- p.irls ot ( h‘)iiiau_\ the ikindei'. in Kr-nt 
tin- Cavr-lh-r. Tin* alhul wa- in some pk-n-es 
iiialir‘nal>h*. ♦-xeept in ca^r-s <tf staisalion. and 
was not eimli-xi-atr'd h\ the f*lon\ r*f tin- lloldr'T.* 
Its iiiosi di-linite eliai ar-l 1-1 i-t ic was fn-edmii from 
tin* honia;t-<* .iiid r)tln-r hnrrlt*iis which calm* in witli 
lln* h-'id. Prior t«* feudalism, foi iiist.-uici*, tin* land 
rrf J’'nrm*r* w.'is r-iiliei allodial or liscal. nmior the 
ollir-ial tr*Mure of lln* ar'tiJno. Tin* //-ozre if//* n 
tfo/il* wa- praclical!\ an alli>d c<mlerntl h\ a ;^uant 
r)f .sv/f/co /< / /-o or ro\ al laml. Tin* l•.\l('nsioll of rov.al 
anilioritx le.l to the sNstemol ln-in-fice- and ulti- 
malel\, uinler tin* infl'niice of tin- Homan land 
rhictrim* of (-mpli\ t' li'-is. (o Hial of ten.-'. Ihior to 
thef'omjm-st tin* feinkdisi-i that «*\i.sl«**l in l-.n.uland 
W'.as has(-d on sr‘rvici*and l in- eoniilat iis oi tin* kiii;.r, 
and vas llien'forr* rlill'erenl frtun tin* rleveloperl 
r*ont i 'enlal fr'inlalisin, of winch the knight servi<*r* 
and lln* rlulir's ]>a>ahh* wr*rr* tin* Irasis. l>ut 
.‘dtlnnpi^h tin* /i<n'/fuiii tin* \n; 4 lo Sa.xrms res«'mhlr*s 
tin* primiti^e allod, the latlr'r hml disappearerl 
hefore tin- Norman (\)in|Ui-sl. \A ln*n tin* princi]>al 
lamlholders of En;.;’laml snrrendei-e«l iln-ir lands into 
tin* Iniinls of the (’omim'rrrr at the eoum il of Sarum, 
tVudaliiy was formaltv reeo^rnised and it heiiee- 
forlli hr*e;ime a. lumlameiital maxim in the law ol 
r(*al property, that ‘the kin.:.;- is the nni\tMsal lonl 
and m*i; 4 inal proprietor of all the lainls in his kin^^- 
dmn, ami that no man rlotli or can poss(*ss ,iny part- 
of it, hut what has mediately or immediately hr‘(*n 
derived as a pft from him, to hr' lu'hl u])on t(*ndal 
servier*s ' ( Hl.aekstone, voi. ii. p. .">1, Kerr's erl it ioii ). 
Sr*e EkI’D.VI, SYSTini. 'Phis eliaii.i^e W'as aeeom- 
plislnal hy jnivatr* airanot-inenls helweeii the 
alloriial ]»ropri(*tors ami the prim-e, tin* Imnier 
In ine anxious to exehan^r* Iheii mnninal indepernl- 
<*m*e for the f^realer seenrit> enjoy<*d hy tin* vassals 
of the sovereijj:n, the latter’ being’ williiii,^ to receive 
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tlioiii as do[)(‘n(loTUs, for tlio sako cither of their 
|i<‘rsonal servi<‘,(‘s in war, or lalit'rly, hu* llio (‘([niva- 
leiits ot thex^ ser\ i« es, in money or the produce of 
tlie lands. tn sonn^ counirii's. fe.ndalii.v, thonjjjh 
^i’eneral, ^\as inn. univei'^;il ; and allodia! tiniures 
I coiiseijnently coniimuMl lo sul)>i>t alon^si<le of those 
ori;^inatinLi^ witli the crown. In this position was 
riennnirk. anil it is curi<nis (hat. tlie only examples 
of allodial tmiiuvs to lu; imn. with in (Jreat llritaiii 
are the Ida! rights in the i.-lainls of Orkney and 
Sh<‘tlainl, \\ hh h formerly l*elon^e<l to that c«ninirv. 
These? lands an* .nemnally held without written 
title, and mitirely free from femlal action. I>y the 
law ot Seotlaml, all property and snjieriorit ie> 
hclon-in.i;* to the cr<n\n itself, and all chnn-hes, 
churchyards, manses, and ;;lehcs, (he rij^ht to which 
does not flow fnmi the crown, are n‘i;ardi*d as alh>- 
, dial ; ami the term in a 'whler sense, as ojtposed to 
fnuffd ;i:eiierally, is sometimes iixnl with lohn’ence 
to moval>le properly. 'The word nthtl uc<*nr.s in 
a statute of tin' Scoitish parliament so ri'cently as 
ItiOO. In the Pnited States, althon.eh (he word fee 
is in use, the icndal relatitm do^s not exist, .and the 
title to land is e'>-<(‘ntiall\ allodial. Id'ery tmiant i 
in leesimpl«? has a 1 •'^oln h* and um|nalified rfominion 
over his land, 

'J'he etymoloLiv of the word allodium has hisn 
much discussed, hut it is donhtless ‘ Mi*ro\ innian 
r.atiti,' appearin^e: in French as wldeli Ihaeliet 

derives from ntOtf, an old IIi;4'h-( Jerman word for 
fre<‘ ownership. Skea.l, follow in,^- Chnshy ami Vi-- 
tnsson. traces it tothe<d(l Nur^'C* ‘a prop 

erty ot a;u‘es. ' 'This eom|)onnd a.irain comes fnmi 
iiltifr, ‘ old a,^-e ’ (akin to Kn.nlisli r'/if), and mVtt, ‘a 
]>Jitriniony ’ (akin to tin? Yn.i;Io Sa\«n nd»/c. 

I * nohle ). eontra<‘ted (u n/liufnf, would 

! {^ive, rise to how Latin ullatltnl is, from whi<’h tin* 
siihstiinlivi? is mos.t prohaldy d* ri\<*d. 

Allopath) .a mode of etirin^ ili'eas<‘s hy pro- 
ducing^ a c(»mlition of the sNsteni opposite ti» that 
charaeterisfic of the diseax* ; a name invented l»y 
IFaliiieman ri for ihe standard systini of medical 
.iirt?atmeiit, as opposed to llom(eo[)alhy i«j.v.'). I’he. 
w'ord is deriv(‘d fr< in tli*?. (Ireek o//o.v, • other,’ mnl 
jmtltos, ‘ snlleri?e,i-.‘ 

Allotllioilts. In KnjL^Iaml, allotments are 
small plots of In/id hi to aLOienltnial lahmireis, 
wim cultivate? iln*m diirin;,.' 1 In ir spare tiim*. 'The 
system is traced haedv to the year l7!Hh w ln*n the 
lord (»f a inam»r near rewkeshmw, ohx-r\ite_r that 
the oecnjeants of e-erlain <'ottae;es pro\ hied with a 
little land wei(‘ marked l-y snj»erior e-oinfort an 1 
respectalnlity, set apart 'Jo acres for tin* use, of tin* 
pne»r. 'rill* result Was, that in tw o ye.irs th- ]>oor- 
rates w<*n? reduced to Id., as comjtared with 2s. tj<l. 
to os. in snnoundin.i^ parishes. In ITfFi a seh ■•( 
e'ommit tc(? oi the Hou-'C <»t ('ommopjs reported I 
favonraldy on tin* syst<?m. In LsKt ami ayain in ! 
IS'^1, acts were pas>ed tor the j»roinotion of the j 
allotment sv^tem j ''oeielies w(*i'e also for/m'd for j 
tin? same ohjee-t. The sewen* di-^tress a,niony :in* | 
lal)onn*rs, and the, adanniny rise, of tin* rate> nmh r | 
the. old ]M)or-law, forced the snhjeclon tin* atlenti(.:i 
of the landlords and the leyislatnre. lu connection I 
Avdth the Jnclosnie \ets, it N\as partieuhii’K 'o ' 
vided that yardeii ;iJItnmenis should (>c nAeiaa-d 
for the poor as a (‘ompenxitioTi for the advantages 
lost to tliem tlinmyli the melo.-iny of land,-;; hut 
.so little was d<»ne in this M-iy that in LStiS it 
w'as ])i’ovod hy a yo\ ernm»’ii{. eouiuiission thi-; of 
7,0dd,0tMJ iwAvti inclesc/l sir.,** WtiO, oni;> 2110 had 
l.>ceii thus set aside lor the jroor. Of recent years 
inu(‘Ii attention lias L eii yiv *i) to the fjue?.tiori <»f 
alhdments, chielly in coun.M tion with [irojiosaJs for 
giving to local hodies coinpiiisory jmwers for creat 
iny them. A yrent <leal for the exttnsion of tlie 
system has already been done by vohmttijiry {irrant'c- 


ment on the ptirt of tin? liindowniers. Aeeordiny to 
the last antlioritativ<? return in ISTd, there were in 
Enyfliiiid 2t2,l)(M) allotments. In view of the eon- 
tiiiueil <lej)opnlation of rural districts, the decline of 
our a.e:ricultnre, and the lony-established di\()rce of 
the labourer from the land, the e\]K*di(*ncy of yiviii;^ 
I the worker a hiryer interest in tin? soil of the 
c<mntry is yem rally admit ted ; and it Inis been 
I lound (Init tin* allotment system, when W’isely 
i applied, is b(*iu‘licial to all concerned. Tin? practice 
1 ol Icttiny land Un- allot pnents, it may lx* added, 

; varic's yi-catly in jliU'ercnt ] parts of the country, A 
I ‘>f an acn* is about the average size of an 

j allot meni ; but they arc ofti'u inncli laryer. They 
are usually cnltivaL'd with tlie spade. In Scot- 
I land ami \NaIes allotments liardly exist. In 1SS7 
I a l)ill, conlined to Knyland, was passi'd, hy which 
j local autlioritii s have compulsory jpowets for jno- 
j \idiny allotments ami common paslnrayc. See the 
Earl ot < >n--low s Litmlhn'ils mn) AJhit mcnis ( LSSti). 

Allot ropy is a term ajtpli(‘<l in idieinistry to 
the |>t‘culiarit.\’, wliieli certain elements exliihit, of 
existiiiy in two ni' more ilislinet modilieatioiis, 
which, althoiiyli chcmii*ally hh'iitical, usually ilifler 
vc’iy lumdi in their physical propctti<“s, siicli as 
colour, density, hardness, ami so forth. Sncli modi- 
lirations art* said to lx? allot I'D/tir ( f join ({reek 
Words lor ‘of allot ln*r manner ). d'he nature of 
allotroj»y will lx* he^t illust lateil h\ citiiiy some of 
the most striking as well a.s familiar examples. 

'Die element earhon, wliieli is a const it iient of 
tin* very nnniermis ehemit'al eomptmnds commonly 
ealh*d oiy.uiie hodi*'s, is known in se\eral allotr<»pic, 
nuMlilications. ()f tlu's**, tw<» er\slalline fmins 
<x*enr in natnn* - the first, the wiib'ly tli.-f rihut<‘d 
lull eomparafivt'ly ran* tliainoml ; ami the .■'ee*md, 
yraphitt? or l>lack h*ad, familiar to all as the. 
Mibstanee used in tilt* mannfaeinit* of tin* so- 
eallod it ail pem-il.-.. 1'hi*so twt) forms of carbon 
, oe*'iir, as lias been said abo\e, ervsta,lli>e*l tbe. 
j diainomi, in forms related to the euln*, while 
.uraphite ery stallisc.s in thin ln‘xayonal jdates ; and 
I they thus {»re.s«‘nt an examph* of what elu'mi.si.s <*all 
I dnianpliisin, *)r the n**ennene«‘ of the saim* .siih- 
: .-sianee in two ttPially distim-t eryslalline forms, 
j wliieli are not ^oomeU ii ally rehilt'd t‘» eiu'li oilier, 
j IJe.sides tin* (\m) eryslalline tbrnis of earhon found 
I in nature in an almost juin* slate ! ^rapliilt? usiially 
contains at h*as| a small pjoporlion of impinities), 

I the vaiious kinds of wtio*! and animal ehaietxil, 
ami coke, consist ol earhon in a nn)re <u’ h'^s juire 
slate. I’licsc latter kinds of earb*in art* eallt?<l 

anaa'ftlams, hceause they iia>e not any tidiniie 
crystalline f*»rni. 

h is almost needh-ss to p*)int out tin* (‘ulire 
j dilh*rence from ea> h other in regard to colour, 
transparency', hardness, and other physical pro- 
j)eiii«*s of the diamond . rnl of oraphitc, diainomi 
iM-ino, wjicn (jiiite ]>nre, colourless and tiansjxircnl., 
and (he ha.rdest ol known snbsiaiu'es ; while 
;^naphitc is hhu k ami ojxnjnc, ami siiflicicntly' .soft 
to mark j>ajx*r easily. Thai the vaiions fojins of 
eai bon are ehema'aHy identical, is ijroved by' iMiniin;^ 
any oj tbem in o\y;^n*n, when in eacli eax? it i.s 
iound that « irhonie, a,cid ;^as is j»rodm*ed and 
• oiliiiiur el.-.e, and that exactly tlie same ((uaiitity 
of this iras is pnxlnced from equal weioht.s of the 
xarioiis kimis • 

I'n^ the case of many allot rojiic. suhstaiices it is 
p 'sil)h‘ lasily to convert one modirn'ation into 
another, lint this is not inarke<lly so in the ease of 
carbon. Wiieii diamond is h(*ated in the electrio 
are, out of contact with tlie air, it blac-kc?ns and 
swells up into a soniewliat coke.-like mass. Many 
atteiupts Iia\(? be(*ii ma<le to jm?))are artilicial 
diamonds from tin? more common kinds of carbon; 
but a.s yet tlie measure of success attained has not 
been f;Teat, althou^Ii iiiinnte crystals have been 
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wliioli under the ini<*roscope t^xhihited the 
crYwtalliiie form of true diamonds. 

IMiosjiliorus jir('s(‘nls another very ^ood instanee 
of allotro])y. Several hirms of (liis elenumt have 
heeri deserihed, lint finly two are eommonly 
known, 'riu'so are ordinary ])hos[)horus, which is 
a ]iale yellow, semi-trans]»arent, waxy solid, solnhle 
in earhon hisnl|)hi<le, ami crystalli^in;^' from this 
solution in oetahedra; and n‘d or amorphous phos- 
phorus, usually seen in irrt*;;ular lumps or in 
jiowder as a dark, reddish-hrown, iion-erystallisahle 
solid, which is not solnhle in earhon hisulphide. 
Ordinary jihosjihoius is vtuy nsidily oxiilised in 
th(^ air, and must Im^ pn‘serv(‘d under water to 
prevent its ta,kin;.C lire, and it is e\l nmndy jioison- 
ous. 'riie amoiplams viuic'ty does not under;^o any 
elian<.je in tin* air at ordinary tiunjieral uro, and it 
is not ]>oisonoiis. \\'hcu urdinnry jiliospliorns is 
melted ill «‘l<ise vessels, and kejit for a hmi;' time at 
a temjieraluie m*, • its hoilinj^ point, a emtain }»ro- 
|»ortion of it is eouveitcd into nsl phosphorus. 
This chan^n* is jicconipanied hy the ev<dution of 
ht‘at, as can Ik* (‘asil\ demoustratcMl hy suitahh^ 
expiuimcnl. t'roni the mixture obtained, tin* re<l 
phosphorus can la* separatt*d hy dis>olvin^ out the 
unchan, L;<*d or<!inary kind hy imsius of earhon 
hisulphidf*. .When lieale«l to a tein]K‘rat lire sonn*- 
what hi,L;her than that at which it was prej»ar<‘d, 
amorphous phosphorus chan^jes hack a;;ain into the 
ordinary kind. Mo'>t iieisoiis are familiar with the 
appearance of ordinary ]dio--]»horu.> as .>uch. Tin* 
hrowiiish surface, provid«‘<l on tin* ho.\e>< of safety 
mat<*he'> for i^'nitini;' t he>,e coii.-^ists mainly of 
I amorphous plio.-^jilioius. 

! Sulpliiir, a,t4aln. i'- known in '-everal allotropi<‘ 
j forms, some crystalline am! ^onie aniorphou'', wlmdi 
; dillei' ;^reat l\ in colour, meliin.L' itoint . .■'oluhili< v in 
i sohents, vS,c. .Most of these forms are. however, 
i unstahle, and (piickly )K';j,in l«» <-iLai.;j:e ha< k a^^aiin 
! into ordinary sulphur, t tnc of l lie mo>t remarkahh 
j \arietie. is the so-railed jila-'tie -lilphnr. familiar 
I to ma.n,\ as the clear \<'llow or hi iwnish, jdiahle 
and elastic mass (ditained h\ ]Miurin.!Li‘ nielteil 
; siilphui. at or near its hoilin.ur-point , into water. 

I rill Soft (oiiditioii does not cent inue l(m,ir, as in a 
few daN ' the >uhstam‘e he<‘onies opa«|Ue and h:ird. 
j and ]tas **>, in ;^reat part, into the ordinary form of 
! siilplmr a,^ain, 'This chan.Lie may l>e lia^'^emd h\ 
i heatin,!.'' ilie plastic \aiicty to nrai the im‘ltin.n- 
i jioini of oidinaiw' snlohui, when it sud<lenly 

! hccome ; sidid. ,ui\ in;^^ out in doiriLT so sufhi*i«*nt iieat 
I to rai*.- its own Icinitcratnre scserai »!i‘,L;iee'. 

I Anoiticr instance of allotro]ty. and om* of ,irreat 
j interc-'. is the e\ist<-nce of o\\;j;cn in two forms 
I asordinars oxvL^mi ami as ozmie. llotli forms arc 
j ; 4 ascs owyeii odoill’le. v llih- o/om* po^-e^-^rs a 
I pemiliar ami iiowerfiii odour. 'I’lie imamici of 
formation in the atniosplini* of the o/one, which 
is a constant constituent, in small ipiantitN. of 
country ami a*a air, is not with certainty known. 
O/oiie is formed when an electrical maehim* is 
worked, and ;ilso diiriim’ many chemical ]»nw.‘.v<‘>.e 
as in the slow' oxidation of pliosjilioru*- in moi-i aii. 
It, is lK‘st ]UT*)iared hy jiascin^^ w liat i - know a as the 
silent, discharge of electricity throu.L,di ox\«.rcn, ly 
which means a eonsiderahle proportion t . the 
oxyj^eu is eo!iV(*rl<*d into j»/oihl ( )/om' is a much 
more active* oxidisiu*^ ay ' it than owyen, and tlic 
projierty is aHrihu(e<l to it of destroy inn dch‘trrious 
uryaiiic imjmritics in th(‘ atnmsphcrc. 

'idle nature*, of the* ditVcioiua he*twe*eMi allotiopic 
forms of the same suhslauea* is, to s<»me e*xteut at 
least, uudeu'steMMl in the ease* of oxyyeii • ozeme* hen. * 
a eoneleuseMl form of oxyyeii, and havinjr a. elm ity 
half as fffe^at ayairi as e>xyye‘.n. Whils the mede‘euhi 
of eixyerem is re'pre‘Me*nteel hy tin* formula Ck., that of 
ozeine.^ is re*prese*rite‘el h}' (Aj. ft is probable 1 hat an 
analeigous cxplaiiation may he fouml to aecemnt for 


the* femmition of allotropie* meiditieatious of earlKui, 
sulphur, pliosjdiorus, i^'c. 

Alle>tro}>y is ne*arly re^lateid to Iso.MKIdSM, which 
see. 

Allowuy, Ihirns's hiitliplaee*, and the see*m_*. of 
his yV////. o S/uintn\ lies on the riydit l»ank of the 
‘honuy Doon,' ‘J miles S. of tin! town eif Ayr. 
I he ‘auld clay hiyyin,' in which tin*. ]M)e*t was 
horn on ‘J.'kl .lanuaiy IToit, w'as in ISSO e’onvert<*d 
into a IJunis .Muse'iim. 'I’lie ‘ haunt f*d kirk’ still 
siainN, a rooties'^ ruin, n(‘;ir the ‘ .Auld J »riy ; ' and 
hard h\ is the Ihiriis .Moniiiin nt (IS'JO). 

Alloy. ( 'oni]M)iimls or mixtures which dillcre-'iib 
me*tals lorm witli om* another arc called (tHuj/s. 
riicre* is an cvccjdioii, however, in tin? case* of 
mercury. AVhen it is inixe'd with another metal, 
the com]M»und is tcruuMl an A nuihfum (<j.v.). All 
alloys ndain tin* e-ssential properties of im-tals. 
'rin‘y mct/iHic liistn*. ami coridm*t heat 

and <*le*ct ricity w<*lk ( )n tin* oilier hand, wh(*n 
the metals form comjionml-^ witli non nnUallie; 
ch*ui<*nfs, such as sniphnr or chlorine, their yem-ral 
proj>4*rl ie.s an* (piilc? <*liany<M!. .\1 !o\'n ha\e heeii 
<li\nk*d into llii'ee* yroiiji'. : (1) Tlm.-e formed hy 
the metals lead, tin, zinc, and cadininni, which 
impart to thi'ir alloys their eiwii jilissical pro- 
pent ies in tin* jtroportions in wliich tlnyv t liciiiseux es 
are eMUilaim'd in the alloy, i‘2) d’lmse termed hy 
almost all other nn'lals. Such alloys as hi'lemy 
to this yri/Up tio jiol yet iniiiarteel to tln*in tlu^ 
physi(‘al properties of tlieir coiistitm'Tit nictaks in 
the* proportion in wliieh tln*y are prcs«*nt. Hi) 
Those wliich contain lucials ioiiml in hoili lliesc* 
groups of all<>,\ s. 

In an a]Jo\ the Si»(*cific ifeat ^(^.^•. ) and the 
coeilicie*nt of ex]tansiun aic alwav'- the means of 
tlmse* of its coin]>onent metals. lint in otli(*r 
physie al ]»rop( rtics a variation takc^ ]»lacc. This 
is the* case wlili spi'cilic yiavit>, wliicdi, in alloys of 
the til'll yreuj», is the mcau of tie ir coiisiitumit 
me'tak ; hnl in tliose nf tjie sccojid yroiip. it is 
alwa\s yreatcr oi h'ss than the mean spcailic 
yraxity of tludr constituents. Tin* iiiereaso in 
density imiicali's that the metals hav e (‘out racled ; 
in otlier words, that the mclallk' molecules lia\e 
approached cacli other more e“lo*-ely ; wliilst tlui 
<h‘crea.s‘ in density ih-imte^ a si'paratioii of tla? 
moh*cuIcs to yreatcr distances fmm each other. 

.\yain, in allo\s ,»f the liist yronp, the conduct* 
iii.y powc] for elcclri<il\ is c\actl\ proportional 
to the* n*k’it i\ c \ olnnics of tin* eniMpnncut iiaials; 
while in alh)\s of the second* yionp llie* case is 
dillcrcTit. 

If h*ad. tin. zinc, or cadmium he inixeMl wi'Ji ;(iiy 
of the nu'tals from wliic;. alloys in tin* second 
yi’oup arc foj'me«l, this alIo\ has its voellicieni of 
clas1iei}\ much iucre'asi'd. 1' »r c\am]dc, eadls <»f 
coppi-r or sihfr w ire aie made straiyhl hy wedylits, 
hy wliiedi a. e*oil of Itrass (»r yuii-iiictal wire will 
searee*ly he altered in shape. 

In some instances, ^\hcn two ]nclte*d me*tals arc 
mixed toyctlicr to form an alloy, an evolution of 
heat e)e*curs, whi(*li is hedieve-d to indic.atc that a 
elie'iiiical ceuMjiound has h(‘t‘n hirnu'd. This is tlie 
case with <*o]»]H‘r and zinc, cojipia* and ainminiiim, 
idatiinim and tin, tS.c. Alany alloys, liowcM*r, can 
Im* obtained iti wa‘ll-dedincd crystalline forms, wliich 
I usually ea)nside*n*d a te*st of a dcliuite* ediemical 
ciJiupoumi : yet a uumht'r of these - coppe*r-zine’ 
alloxs, feu* examjde* crystallise in tlie same form, 
e*ve*u when the proportions of the e*oiupouent me‘tals 
vary e*euiside‘rahly. 

A emrieuis fae*t may he* luentiomMl in rcyavd to 
(lie? seduhilitv e>f allovs. riatiuiim hy itself is 
epiite* insediihV* in uitru' acid, hut ii if, he* alh>ye*d 
with siher tin? eompouml is cemiple*tedy dissolved. 
Silver, tui the other liaml, readily disse)l\e‘.s in 
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nitric ackl, Imt it will not ilo s«) when luixt'il witli 
n liirge qii;in(it\ of 

'riio MtroTi;j:th or cohoion of uii niloy is ^cncnilly 
greater tluiii that of the mean cohesion of the 
metals contained therein, or even of that of tlu; 
most cohesive of its eonslitnents. 'rinis, the 
Ineaking weight of a har of eopj)er or tin is v(*rv 
nnu;h lower thati the Ineaking weight of a l)ar of 
the. same size compo.sed of certain alloys of tin ami 
eonper. 

J'he most nsefnl alloy in tlie arts is krass. 'I’his 
(M)mi>ound metal is in'xt to iron in imjxirtanee. 
Several kinds are made varving in <‘oinp«>sition 
fjojii e<jual parts of eo]>per atid zim', to live ]»arls of 
Copper uilh om' of zitu*. According to the propor- 
tiojis t)f tla*se metals in the alloy it is called slu^et- 
hrass, I’ineldark lirass (<j.v. ), Dnteli hras^ or Dnteh 
Metal (p.v.k ordinary y(‘llow hrass, Munt/'s metal 
or ship-sheathing hrass, and hy several other names 
(se(^ HltAss). 

There are some important alhos of eo]>i>(‘r and 
tin. Among them lho 7 i/o (<j.\.h (din-metal 
IJel]-m(‘tal ( < 1 - v. ), and Speeiiliim M<'ial (q.N.). In 
these, the pioj)ovlions ol ih«‘ iwo eonslilueiits \ar\ 
from e<jnal ]»arts of copper and tin, to ten }»arts of 
eop[*er with (»ne of tin. riii' most eohesivi', that is, 
the :-^tronge^t, of llioin is a l»ron/e eofi'-isting «»f si\ 
parts of copper to om* of tin. I’hosphor hnnize is 
an invention of rt'eenl yeai's. Jdje addition of from 
0 ‘Jd to o per e<‘iil. of ]>hosph<»ius to a hron/e 
containing from 7 to S pta- cent, of tin, gives it • 
gnaiter hardness. elasli<-ii\, and t (Hig'line’'S. 'I’his ' 
alloy is now mnch (ist'd f«»r parts of maehinery. 

(Jerman Silvei- * 'j v. ) .iti allov' eomjiosrd. in its 
best (piality, <if two parts of /ine, four «if e<»j»per, 
ami one of niekel, Ihitannia Metal i«|.v. t gene 
rally consists <»[ altont jiifet \ -tw o parts of tin. 
eight of antiim>n>, and ivv<i of e<ipper. 'J’his is a 
softer nn'lal than tlerman sihor, Iml lM>th are 
largely maTiuf:u t\ir('<l iriio sueh <»hj».‘cts ;is t<-apois, 
jugs, spoons, a.iid the like, innnv of ihmn )M*jng 
plated w itli silver, Nickel-<'opjier allo.vs an* nse<l 
in tlie lAiited JSt.ites, lielgium, and (ieimany, for 
coins. 

IVwter i-- a tin allov which was more used 
formeily than now'. Its composition varies, t 'om 
monly, it consists of four parts of tiu to one of 
lead, hat s<»melimes it is tin with a little ••opjier, : 

pe metal t se<* T\'t’i;] is a e(un[iouMd of (iffy parts 
of lead, twentv live oi aniimonv, and twenty live . 
of tin, hut it varies s|i;^lit.j> . I’usihh* Mel;dl<|.v.) 
melts in hot water. < Mie kiml of it is eompi>-'‘'d of 
thne parts of tin*, live of h'ad, and eight of ^ 
hismulli, and melts in hot water. I'his alloy is * 
now a good deal emploNed in si ortMUv ping ind iji , 
obtaining eojues </f woodeuis. ‘Alhion metal,' ! 

which is largely used in some miimr Ihrminglpuii . 
mannhietnres, is an example of two metals com 
hined l»y pressurt*, and therefore i- no|, striellv 
speaking, an alloy. It eoii-i'^N of tin l.'iiil on . 

lead, the t.vvo metals l»eing nujde to cohere hy , 
)assing thejii hetween rollers. W bile, or anti- , 
rietion, imUal, je< (*7itly mucli em)dovc<l for <'erl.dn 
kinds of maehinei v hearings, has, in onevatiety. ;i . 
oojii])osition of eiehtv-live parts of tin, ten of anti- 
mony, a.ml live of eopj)er. 

Aluminium hron/e (.see Aumimi .u), ati a»iov , 
very closely res(unh]ing g<dd in aj>pea, ranee. v\hi<-h 
is mneii tiserl h»r pencil cases, eliai/i", and some , 
laiger objects, varies in composition from ninety- , 
live of copper and jive of aluminium, to ninety ! 
of eo]jper an<l ten of aluminium. A compound , 
of siivcM* and tdnminium is sometimes used for 
waleli-sju’ings, and for s]>ooti- ami forks. Ifentists 
ii.se a very ductile alloy C()iijiios(m 1 f>f t w'o parts l)y 
xvcight r>f silver and oiu; of pJaliuimi. A metaJ 
foyiu -d ot iiiue, ptuls of platinum and one part of ' 
ijidium, iias lecently jcen employed for the staii- 


danl metre- measures l)y the IWisian coinmiKsion 
for the inhunntioual metrii'al system. An alloy of 
osmium ami iridium, which is not atta(*ked hy 
acids, is cm])lo\('d for tipping gold ])ens, and 
stuiictimcs also for tln^ Itearings of the mariner's 
com]»ass. 

Sterling silvtu’ consists of 11 oz. ‘2 dwt. of 
silver, and IS dwt. of copper in the troy ])ound. 
That is, it contains T o per cent, of copjier. Witli 
certain exceptions, the Knglish law iXMpiircs that 
all silver wares, as well as coins, shsill Ix^ of this 
.standard. The proportion (»f o//o// in gohl coin 
ami plate is also regulated hy law. It is well 
to state that an assayer or Imllioiialealer uses 
the term o/A>// in a dillerent sensi? from what 
m.*iy he called its common meaidng. IJe wotild 
say that staiidanl silver contains JS dwt. of 
in th«‘ ])onnd troy: hut the iiion* general, 
or at l<‘ast, the more scientilie, way is to lall 
it an alloy of silver and cotmer. It is the same 
with gold. TiMt' silver is ton soft to he us(mI for 
anv thing wiiieh is tn he mnch handled. A little 
»‘nppi‘r impart.-' to it gn*atcr haidncss and toughness, 
and mak<*s it mnje easily fusible. The alloy used 
fnr I'higlish is .-'aid to wear lnUtcr than that iiscil for 
an\ fnndgu silver enin, although the diU’erenee in 
<ine <u‘ two <*ases small. 

Wluui gold is Im> used for coins, jc'welry. or 
plato. it- reijuires in ))»• alloyed with copper or 
.silver, or with IjoiIi, in onler (<» liardmi it. Idki* 
silver, it i.s loo soft w hmi juire. 'J’here an* live 
legal standiinls in (ox'at lliitain for articles made 
of .gold i.e. allov ed gold, apart from coin. 'Plicse 
arc c.-dled 22. IS, lo, 1‘2, and 1) « arat gold. Tlial is 
(<» sa \ . tlic.-e ligtircs represent tin* nnml»cr of parts 
of pure gold in cveuy lvv(*nlv four pails of the 
allov n.scil hy tin* goldsmith or jeweller. I’ingliNli 
sovendgn.^ arc made of a mixliire of twenty -two 
)»arls gold to two of copper, and this is called 
22-<*anit or stamlard gold. In (d rmanv, Italy, 
ami llie I’niiod Stale-, -landard golil for the 
coinage i> 21 ti <‘arats, (iold jevveh'v usually 
contains both eopp**)- and silv er. ami, av’cording to 
the proportion of l he const it ueiils. the ohje<‘(s have 
dillerent -hades nf \f|lov\. 

In the I'nited Stales, it is declared hy law that 
the .-landard for)»oth gold and si|\ coins shall ]»e 
such, tliat of a tlmus.’Uid parts hy weight, nim^ 
hundred sliall !»<* of pure metal, atid om* hundred 
of alloy. I’nlil lately, it was provided that the 
alloy nf gohl e»uns might he of eille r eoj»j>er or 
silvtT ; hut hy a. rl•e^‘nt rogulalion. oidy eoj)per is 
n-t'd ill the alloy either of silvei- or gold '-oiii.s. 

.ill-Saiiits' Kay, in the juovinee of IJahia, 
on tin* <*oast of Ihazil, form- a siipmh natural 
haihour, in which the navies of the whole world 
might ri<le at am ho)-. Its length from N. to S, is 
,■>7 miles; its liiaadth IroMi K, to W. ‘J7. The 
town of IJahia ( ‘j. v . ) ims just w ilhin it. 

All-Salllts* flay, in old Knglisli Alhllallows, 
.Ml-Hallnvv mas, or sim[)ly’ Hallowmas, a ciinreh 
fc-tival, intio. diced heea.iise of the impossiliility 
ol kfi'pin,. a separate tiny for every saint. As 
early as tm‘ hli ei-nturv, on the eessalion of the 
;.''oerutioii, dm Sunday after ICasU*r was a|)p()inted 
hy the OreeU Ohureli for eominemorating tlio 
mart y IS generally ; and in the. ('hnreh of Uome. a 
.-'ijiiilar fe.stival was inl.rodm*ed aiiout (JIO, when 
tiie old heathen Haiitheon ( jneseiit Kotomla, 
or Santa Maria dei INIartiri) was eonseeraied on 
13th Mar<h. lint the real fe.stiv’al of All Saints 
was first regularly instituted hy Oregory IV. in 
tS3r>, on 1st Novemher. The choice of the tlav was 
doubtless tletermiiied hy the fact that Noveui\>er 1, 
or ratJier the f'.re or night preecxling it, was one of 
the. four great festiv'als (1st Kehruaiy, l.st May, 
1st August, and 1st Noveiiiher) of the lieathen 
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TiJitionH of Uio north ; for it w;is imliry of the 
clmroli to snpulant hoatljon Ijy ( 'liristian ohscrv- 
ancos. S(M‘ Dkltam: and 11 aij.owkkn. 

Allsopih Samvkl (Imhii 17S0), a incnnhor of tlio 
groat browing oslal>lisliiiioiit of Allsopp tS: Sons, 
liurton-on-'rn'iit, whioli lanks tliinl amongst tlio 
hnjwing lirins of tln‘ ( iiitod King<l<Jin, was a 
dos<*tMidant of an old family, and was notod h>r 
the oharitios of his piihlio and |»ri\'al(‘ life. On 
liis do.ith in IS.’tS, he w;is siioooodod in the hnsiin'ss 
l)y Ids sons (-hallos, .lamos, and Hmirv. the 

last of th(‘s«? th(‘ niodorn d(.‘V«dnpmont of tin* linn 
is largidy dm\ Ho n'jirosontod \Voro<‘storshiro in 
narliamonl (1S74 SO), and in ISSO was oroatod a 
haroiiot. After his nO.inMiiont from the linn, ho 
was raised to the |io<‘rag<‘ nmh'r the title of Ijord 
Jlindli]) of HiMdIij)and ANop-on !<•, I)ah?; h(‘ «lio«l 
April ISS7. d’ho tlnoo hr(‘\\ori<*s of the Allsopp.s 
(*m])loy about 1000 n(*o])h‘, and are oonnootod with 
the mailings and o, opera, gos by ton miles of rail 
way. On its o«m\-oision into a limitoil oompaiiy in 
J8S7, the (Muioorn w a,s \alnod at L*.‘h.'i00,0t)0 ; and 
the shares wore oagorl\ onnipotod hn' by in\a*stnrs. 

All-Soills* l>ay« a fostixal of tin* |{onian 
(\‘itlndio ('linroli. which falls on gd Noxomhcr. 
The <»hjoot of it is, by prayers and almsgiving to 
alleviate the Miireiing.s nf ibe souls in pnrgalor\. 
It was lirsl instituted in the nionast(*ry of ('liigiiy, 
a.nd is said to ha\ <* oi iginated thus; A pilgrim 
ri'turuiug from tin* IbOy band, was <lriven by a 
storm nil a ri)cU\ island soniew In’ii* lii'tween Sicily 
and 'riiessa Innica, Hcm* he f<»und a hermit, who 
told liim that amniig tlw' dill's nf the i-dand was 
situated the npening iiiln the net Imt w nrld, thmugh 
which huge tlaiiH" ascmdrd, and the gmaiis and 
cries nf sniils tni'iiienled b\ e\i] angels wen* aud- 
ilile. d'he bennil bad also fre<|uently lieaid tin* 
coin]tlainls and imjuecalifuis ut the de\i|s. at tin* 
numlier <»f sniiU that were tnrn fr-un tin'in l»y the 
]uayeis ,tiid alms of the pimis ; tlu'X weie esprdall> 
(‘iiiaged, he said, against tin* ablmi .and iiiouKs <»f 
< lugns . 'I’he pilgrim on Ids airisal ac«juainled 
(Miln, abbot ot ( lugn\, with what Innl come to 
his t in)\s leil go, ami the abbot tlieicupnn appnint(‘d 
the <lay a ftei All Saints t(» be kepi in hi- ninnast«i\ 
as an ani'ual fcstixal t<ir 'All S<ail-..' 'rhenbs<iv- 
ance in -diort lime be(‘ame general, wiiboiu an\ 
ordinance at large nii tlmsubiect. 

%IIS|M4*4S a name freijuciii ly gix on t<* the kiml 
of spice calhMl I’imentn ' (|, \ . I ni damaita. pe| per. 
the fruii of h ini> niii /<////- and I', nrriy. 'Phe 
name o) ig'ina toil in its being -u)»p«>s(‘<l to coml»ine 
the llaxoui nf dilleri*ni sjiices, pait icularly cinna- 
mnii, im I meg. and (dn\ es. 

Allsloii, vsniNtj'f, »N, an \meriean i -ainter, 
was iMtrn at Waceamaxs. Sniilb ( 'arnlina, in 17<0. 
lie gia'!uate»| at Harvard in ISOO, and went m‘\t 
year tn bnmbm tnsiiidx art mnler his cnuniyxman 
N\est, wlm ’nas at that tim<’ pn'sid(*nt nf tie* 
Academy. lu ISOt In* prnceede<l tn Ibmi- . win le 
lie li\'e<i for some xeai's in clnse intimacy witli 
rimrwahlsen and ( ‘nleridge. Alter a slmrt st.ix 
ill America (iSOO) In* oina* mnrexi-lt«'d Iviglnnd, 
ami in !S11 gained tin- *200 guinea prize nf tie 
Ihitisb Institution. In IS17 In* went to ban ami 
tbci y(Nir aft<*r rotnrm*d 1* Anieriea. and peiinan 
ently lixt'd bis r<‘sid«*nce i ( ’ambridg.* bnrt.near 
Hoston, where he list'd, ciiltixaling his .ut ainl 
tin* nmst's, till his (h*alli on Ihli .Inly bsl.’b In 
bSlh In* bad bt't'ii eh'ettal a l.(njnlon A.lb.A, TTis 
juclurt's an^ very numt'rons, tin* best being scri]e 
tiiral subjt*cts. A (*onipt»sition t)f great si *. 

‘ Helsha/.zar's b\*;ist,’ occupied from Him to 'iiu* 
tin* last txventvdive yt*ars of his lift*, hut was toft 
unliriishoti. Allstou's style is nohh* his ideas are 
imaginatixT, and many of his paintings evince a 
true pootiti spirit. Ju oolonring, he imitati'il tin* 
12 


\ (‘iietiaii sehool, and f(»r tliis reason he lias h(*en 
.styled ‘the Ann*riean Titian.' ( 'ol<*ritlg<* saiti nf 
Allslon, that In* was surpasstal by no man of his 
agt* for artistic and jioetie. genius. Ht* xvas author 
of a poem, TJn Sijlphs of tlu’ Sra.sons ( I.oml, ISI.')), 
a.inl tin* art-iiovt*!, Motnihli (JJoston, His 

Lrrf Hrr.s (HI Art xvert* editt'd by Ib H. I )aua f 1 S.70 ). 

i Alluvion takt's plaec xvht'rt* land is gaim*<l 
from llitj sea by the xvashing uji of sand and earth 
so as to makti it it rro finiui. J>y the law t)f 
Knglaiid, if tin* a<ldil ion to tin*, soil thus rinule he 
by small a,ml im]*ercej>tihlc dt*gn*(‘s, it goes to the 
j oxvnt'r of tin* laud imnie«liately htdiiiid ; hut- if tin* 

; alluxioii lu* a su«ldeu ami (“ou>iderahl(* accpiisitimi 
j from the shon*, the gmuml acipdred shall belong 
I to tin* crown. In the S(‘(»tli>h lawg again, if the. 

I alluvion is ma.d(‘ insen.-.il)ly, it is said to ‘accr(^see' 
j tn, or become.^ the propc'ify nf tin* nw mu nf the 

■ ground tn which the, a(hlilinii i-. madi* ; hnt it it he 

j cau.'-ed hy a violent llnntl. nr lix any ennx ul.-'inn nf 

j natun*, the gnminl so added tn the soil d<»es not. 

belong to t he owner nf the latter, Init remain.s tin* 

I property of tin* jiersnii of xvhn--e land it originally 
formed ]tarl. 'I’ln* Si-ntti.-h hiw does imt reengnisi* 

; siieli right in tin* crown on thi-. snhjrct as i-, 

j allnxvi'd hx the law nf Knglaini. In Senthiiid, tin* 

j shore i> held under the burden (d the cmxxn’s rigdit 
j as trnstc<* for the juihlic us(‘s, of xvhich naxigatinn 
I and li-'hing aie tin* chit'f. In the bniled Slate*-, 
jalluxion signilic.- the increa**e of the earth on a 
j short* or tin* h.unk •»f a rix«>r 1>\ tin* force of iln* 
i xvatcf. grtidmilly and impereeptildy made. 'Phe 
pn)prietnr of tin* hank is tin* gainer, as m I'ngland. 

I Whern an open spac(' by the xxaler's ed_e is piihlie, 
j tin* pnhiie is entitled In the allux'inn. 

Alllivilllll* a lerni ni igiimllx applied to tiin.sc. 

I deposits xxhieh vxerc su]>])nsfd to haxe been fiu’im'd 

■ suh--(*<|nenll\ 1«) tin* l‘'lnnd. while hiliixiiim («|,x.l 
inelude<l the st rata ]*i‘<'duced hyii. In mn.huiigM)- 
h»gic,‘d cl.'issilicat inn. ‘ inve l w n term- hax c cea--cd tn 

, he tisod in this senso. b>\ allu' ium i- imw meant 
. anyearthx material de]>f»,-ired hx tin* ordinary npera- 
I inii of walei in mm mn. lb ni'e it inelmles tin* nmd. 

I silt, sand, uml graxel brnuglil down by streatiis and 
rixers, and spu'ad nxei’ Inxxer latids. xxbere it tn* 
(|Uenllx forms Hals and tenaces. Some genlngist-i 
; extend '.lie term In tliose wide ai'euimilatinns of 
. silt and mild xxbicli an* imnied in the uppej- reacln's 
of estuarie*-. and lai>i ban* at ioxx title. I’lu'-e are 
-p<d\en nt as ///'OV/fC hU x I'l h ,n . Sc* Dkj.ta, 

■ I >i;m n \ 1 ION. 

A]1>U'lnil. Se.' XIM!. • 

Allyl (I ..at. nHniin. ' gaili'- ’ n- an «*rganic I 'di- 

* eal, represented x\ ben in ennd»i n.‘it inn l>y I'dl . ami 
I when in tlie fn-e stale by H,,,. Its proper! ie.-., 

I and tlin*-*' of some of its most impniiant '•nnipounds, 

are described in tin* article ( iAri.ir { ( )II, (»!• !. 

Alma. a rixer in tin* (’rimea. rising at tin* toot 
of ibe 'Pcliailir Dagb.and Mow ing xxe,-iw ard into tlu* 
l»av«)f Kalamiia,, about iialf-xvay bctxxeeu laipatnria 
ami St*ba*-tnpnl, ( )u tin* stct'p banks ot 'liisstn*am, 
llirougli tin* i’baiim 1 nt xxbicli tlu* iJiitish trno]>s 
xvaded amidst a showc*rnf bnlh*ts, a. bi illianl \ i<*tory 
j XX as XX nil on tin* *201 li of Si'pt ember b\ tin* 

; .’llic'd iirniies of Hrilaiii and Kraiicc. ninlei' Lonl 

* llaglan and Marshal St .Vrnaml, nvi'V tin* Ibissijin 
: ..rmx' eominanded by Prince* Mcnscbikntl. It xvas 

tl.e lirsl b.'ittle of tin* Crimean xvar. 

villliarcl1lfar« a mime for cin*lcs (»f altitude 

■ parallel t<i the liorizon, and hema; for an astro- 
I nomieal iuslriimeut for deti'niiiiiiiig lime and 
' latitude. The almaeautar consists ot a. teh*scone 

n*.volviug oil a liorizontal axi*-, xxlii«*b <*au be 
' chimp(*d at anv altltinb*. tin* wind* resting *'0 *1 
' lloat suslaiiu'd in a tmugli et mercury. Ibe 
i clamped teh'scopc. when ils lloating support is 
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turnod, will tli(‘R*forLi out a oirolo of equal 

••lUituiIe, fiJid I)y the liaiisits of .stars aeri>ss this 
eiiele, time and latilmle can Ik* ohtained witli very 
‘j:reat accuracy. ft can als<» ho uso<l for tlehn*- 
minin;^' the ajtparcnt ]>laccs of (lie heavenly hotlie.s. 

Allll«U*k*S« *‘1 of asseuihly-vooms in Kin^^ 

Street. St danics's. 'I’liey w(*re huill in ITOo hy 
Alinack, a la\ <*rn lv('('|»er, a?i<l were hence ealle«l 
.VlnuK'k's Iioonis; they are now ‘((‘iierallv called 
AVillis'.s IfooMis, from tin* name of Alma(‘k's heir. 
Tin* name is chicll\ associated with tin* h;ills (hat, 
from llie (jpenin;.:; t»f llie nMuns till ahout- 1S40, wen* 
h(‘ld there under the luana^^ement <»f a committee 
(h’ ladicsof lii;.,di rank ; and tliecirch* haviny admis- 
sion to the halls at .Almack’s was at llie hcuinninix 
of theceninry regarded as lia^ s(‘\ cnth heaven of the 
fashionahle Avorld. W illisV Ihuniis .are also mn(‘h 
\ised for diniH'rs and concerts, as wadi as halls. 
Almack's ileseendants say he w.is ;i A'orkshirem.'in ; 
the usual story is that he was a Hiyhlandcr ca.lh‘<l 
MacCaul, who transpose<l his name when he <*ame 
to Jamdon as valet to a nohleman. .Ahnack ilied 
in I7S1. 

Alllia'dtl* a. l<u\n of hnrluaal, in the pn vim-e 
of K'>t remadiira. huilt uj)on a hci;jjht ovm* the 
Ta^ms, ojipo-.ite l.i'^hon, f*op. .'^dOl. 

A1iii«hIoII\ a. town in Sj»ain, dO miles S\\ . 
of Ciudad lh*al, '-ituated in tin* chain of the 
Sierra Mon*na. Pop. 77d.”). ft is famous tor its 
twelve rich quicksilver mines, cmj>h»yin.i^^ ahoni -inoo 
miners, and >ieldin,i; an annual oulp\it of o, .700, 000 
Ih. The pn*''ent mines, \\hi<di ha\i' heen carri<*d to 
a di*pth of 1170 leel, <lai * from tin* 17th century; 
hut (juicksilver wa^. largely worked hen* hy the 
Pomans in the liim* of Piin>. ( rowii properly. 
lla*y wert* re?it»'d hy the I‘'u;^''qcrs of Au;;''hur^ 

{ 1 .7*2.7 and hy the linn oi Ihithschihl (IS.dti 

^y^], hut are now* a;j:ain canid ou hy q-oM'rniin‘nt. 
-Nkw Ai,M\ 1)1:N, in tin* t’oasl Pan'^t/*, C.aliforni*), 
12 mile" from S;,u .h»."e, wa" liiM worktal r»*;j;ularly 
for niereiirv in ! *54.7, and now vi<'ld' u]»wards of 
‘2,000,000 Ih. a sear, 

Al'llia^OSL I ue name .qi\(*n hy the Ar.ih" to lie* 
^U'<*al work of the asi lonomer Ptolemy 

AlllUI ii;ro« a town of New Ca"tile, S}*;iin, 1*1 
miles KSP. of (’imiad P(*al. It h.as a ;2reat m.anu- 
fa<‘tnn* <»f Ia<‘c. Pop. si;*2s. 

Allll«lSrO« ItlKi.'i l>\ a Spafii-h 
was horn in 1401 or 147.7, and w.-n a. fonmllin,!;' who 
derived his name from tlie lowji Jiear whieh la* was 
foiind. After serv'inu; in tlie army, lie saile-l to 
seek his fortune in the New AVorhl, wlu*rc he 
amas."<*fl considc*rahl(* w(*a]th h\ j lni.<'a.*r, atid 
hecanie om* r)f the h*a»lin;.: memhers of the youny 
colonv of harien. In 1.7’2‘2 la* tornie<l, w il li Pi/.irro. 
the de.si^oi of <*onqneiiri;i- Pern an ninh-rtaki/iLi 
crowned ten years .afterwards with marv el!')n" s'l*- 
cess. PeceivinL; j[ierinis»,iou from the Spa.ni'-h c<»nrt 
to cr»n((m*i- for liinisclf ;i special jirocinee "oath of 
Pizarm s territ'uy, he m iichc(l on (’hili in i.7.‘>0, 
jiem'trat (*d as far as tin* t'oqnimho, and returned 
in h7.'^7, just when tli<^ Peruvians iiad llown t,o ar./i" 
a.nd shut, np the Sj»ani;irds in (* 'zc.» and Lima 
.As th(*se towns lay south of Pi/.a,rro7’ distri< i tluw 
were (*laiinod hy Almaen). Tie ilispersed llm 
Penivian army before Cuzco, and advance<l ajaainsl 
Lima, hojan;' to make himself soh* master of the 
couiilrv. Put on the 0th Ajuil ].7.‘1S, In* was 
defeatf*d in a df*s[>erale enira.eeijient with the 
Spanianl.s under Pizarro tn ar f u/co ; and on (he 
2()th, he was stv!Ui;2l‘‘d in juison, and his eoriise 
hehead(*d in the market place, of t'uzco. ilis 
h.alf*(*aste son, I>ie^n>, colleetine- .soim* hundreds of 
hi.s father’s fol/ow'ers. stormed T'iz/irro’s palace, 
and sl'*vv Iiim (L74I); tJien prru’Jajmed Jiimstdf 
captain e(*nma\ of pervi ; hut, defeated ill the 


Moody battle of Chupas (lOth Sontemher L742), ho 
was exeented alon^' forty of liis comjianioii.s. 

Allll.'lli'. See Ki.M.am . 

I Alma Malcr (Pat., ‘nonvishin;^ mother’) i.s a 
I naim* ‘jfiven to ;i uiiiv(*rsity in relaJion to tho.se who 
hav(* derived inst met ion from it . ’I'he Avord n/ma 
( ‘ nonrishintr,’ ‘kindly') was a]»plicd hy the Latin 
authors to .snub of tlie dtdlies as were friendly to 
! men - Ceres, Venus, iVe.- and also to the (‘arlh, 
(lie li^^ht, the <lay, wim*. and (In* soil. 

Al'lliailSH** W(ud ajiplied in Po^er Pacon’.s 
(fjnts Majus (1*207) io ]>ermam*nt -tahi<*s showing 
I the apparent movemi nls of (he heavenly bodies. 

I II is tin* li.ilian fd iiKnuura PI4.7), tlur l''r<‘iicli 

: t(l uKnntrh , and (he Sp.'inish theimmedi- 

ale .sonree of all v\hi(*h, acconlin^^ to Dr Alurray, 
was a[)])areMtly a Spanish-A rahii* ttf-nitnulLh ; an 
Aral>ic ( 'a.'^tiliaii voc.ilmlary (P707)) uivinj^ intniuklt^ 
‘;i calendar,’ and maiKfli, ‘a sundial.' b’urther 
than this one canmd ; 4 o. ihouLth attenijits have 
I hctui madi* to explain nianulh from Semitic sourc«‘s, 
and lo connect il wilh the I.at in ///y/y/nc/cv { ju'operly 
i /yyy/yy/ y/.v), ‘a sun-dial,' of \’itrnvius, or vvitli tlie 
til iinniclduln (in P.ii"chius. quolin;.;' PorjdiM ins ), 
an l''; 4 'vplian word si;;iiify in;; ‘ilaily ()l)M*r\ a4ion 
I of thinc^.* 'rin* Fasti (q.v.) of tlu.* Poma.ns 
; came n<*.in‘r to onr imKh'rn alnr.iiiacs than the 
j ‘almanacs' known to P«»,jL;cr Paeon and Chaucer, for 
it was not till the L7th eeiitury th;it alm.'inacs or 
<////! //ycy/VA > were prcp;ir(*d for (leiinilt* perio<l,", ."iieli 
a" liflv or ten years; nor till lie* lOth for a. sin;;le 
year. 4’hu", llie earliest piintcd almanac w/is th;it 
)*!'•> ^fhirihti.s /yc/y/s. ]»uhh."hc<l at A'iciiiia in 1 1.77 
hy the <*(*h*hrat(*<l as| roiioiucr Purliach ; whilst that 
printe<l at N uicmhcri." in 1 170, by Ids jaqiil Pi‘.i;io- 
montanus, wu" lor tin* ihirlv \car.s Irom 117.7 to 
1.7()(;. The ]»rintcr I'-n-cl of \'icniia conimciiccd (be 
jaiblicatioii of an aluian.ic in 1 PH ; and Stdller (»f 
I'iibinocn, in 1.7*21. Ctvpic" of these arc ]io\v very 
rare. In 1.700 Pabclais published, at l.yoiis, bis 
.•ilmanac for that year, and renewed the pubru'ation 
in ].70;7, 1.74'^, and 1.7.70. 'Pbe fanu* and j>o]>nlarity 
of the t*i'Jcbr,'i I cd a^troloocr, Nos| j*adam ns (q.v.), 
;,;.ivc Mich .-ui imjailsc to (la* puhlica I io?i of pnalic- 
tioiis, thai, in 1.77!i. lIcTiry ML <if Prance, pro- 
hihiied the insert ion of any ])(di I ical jirophccii's in 
.•ilm.inacs a (uohihiiion renew •*d bv Louis .\]I1. 
in l<i‘2S. Petore ibi", in lla* leiL'n of Cbaile." IN., 
.'1. rov.al (n'lltntiianrt ic(juit'e<l evyu’V aliuamie to 1)0 
."lam]s*d wilh lla* appioval ol (la* dioe* an hisla)p. 

Prophetic almanacs sliil eireiil;ile to an ineredihle 
extent in l-'ranei*, in the rural ilisi.iels and amon;; 
lla* mieilneated. 'The most ]>opnl,ir of all these is 
tla* Al namarlt Lirtfi ui.s, a veia’iahh* remiuint of 
snpeislitifjn. It was liis( pul)li"iieil ai J..ie;;e in 
10*2.7 h\ mie M.itlhieu LaenslM*r;:ii, wlaise exist- 
ence, hov. ever, .at .'iity time se(*ius very proble- 
matical. 'I’lie yl//yyoyyyyy7/ A/qy/< ey.v w as a most eon- 
\ uii'Tit ora* for lla; illiUrate, sime hy e(*rtain 
symliols ;itt,ae!ie<l to c(*rtain dates, lla* most nn 
h liciei! persons could follow its instructions: thus 
(he rude rei»« -.si'jit-il i<ai of a plii.al anrioiimv’d the 
pivq.er pii;i.s' o'" the mooli under w Ideii ji <Irau;iht 
</f iMcdiiein "lionld he taken ; a ]»ill Ik»x de.si^- 
oated the ].la]a ‘ most projut ions for ]ulls ; a jrair 
of .sei.s.-ors pointed out tin; ])roj)ev period for eut- 
I’ln;; b;ur, a Tanc«*t for b‘tt’in;; (rloou. Of {*ourso, 
amidst innumerable, pr(*dictiotis, some may iiatii- 
rally lx* exjieeted to <*oine to pa.ss. So in 1774, 
tliks alin;i.nae pr(*dieled (bat in (lie April of that 
year .a royal favoiiidy* Avonld jday her Ia.st jiari. 
Mtulamc Dubaruy took (lie prediction to lierscdf, 
and r(*peate(Uy cxebdim'd : ‘1 wish this villanons 
month of Ajiril Avere over.’ In May Louis XV. 
died, and Madame Dubarry's last part was really 
played. The cnxlit of old MattJiieu was cstiib* 
Ji.sbcd more /irmiy than ever. In J8.72 a number of 
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cniiitnissioin.Ts, jippoiiittHl by M. M;in]»as, minister 
<»f })oli(M\ liavin^r examiiKHrbotNvnon 7000 ami S(H)0 
of tim national (rlia])books, which ijiclmlcil a peat 
ruim])or of alman.'ics, jtronounced them so ilehderi- 
oils, that it hocatm* JU'ci'ssarv forcibly to cheek their 
circulation. 

In I'iH'L^laml, so far was any rest mint fnnn laniijL:’ 
l»ut u|K)n the j^mblication of jiroplndic almanacs, or 
‘ Tropiostications,' as they wen* usually call(*<l, 
that .lames 1. ^^av(‘ a mono])<)ly of tin* trade to the 
two 1 ’ niversit ics and the Stationers' t’ompany, 
iHidc‘r whos(‘ jjalronap*, ;tad nith the tmnr/imdur 
of the Archbishoi) of ( 'anterbiiry, llourislied such j 
tiroiliictions as \a\W^ }lrrllin Kjihriticris HI), ! 

l\i(/r litthm s Alnmnnc (10(14 lS‘2t), and Motnr s 
umler tlic ('diloi‘^]iij» of Hrnrij Amtnirs^ 
which reach(‘d an annual sale of more tiiaii half 
a million (174d IS2()i; y<>t ‘it \\<iuld Im 
to lind, in so small a, coni])ass, an e«{ual 4 uanlity of 
ipioraiice, jirolli;; "N , and ini|tostnrc, as was con- 
dense<l in these jmblication^.’ 'I'lie memory <*f 
l*artridp‘, fr(»m I07H to 1710 the jjnmlnd of the 
Stationers’ ('om])any, is |»i-(\servcd in lN)pe's Unjn' 
of Uip Lorl\ and in Sisift - li\ dy bnilcxpic, in 
\vhi<’h (Ik* prophet's own death was prc<lictcd. In 
177.") a d(‘cision of the t'onrl of (’oiniiion lM»*as, in 
favour of a bofds's(‘llcr ?iamcd (’ainan. aboli'hc<l lb<* 
nionot»olv of the St ;it ioiicix' ('«iinpanv. In 1770 
lionl North brought in a bill renewing* their 
privilep's. After a pow(‘rfnl speech ai;ainst the 
measure by Krskinc, who cxpostMl the ]K*rni<‘ions 
iidlucncc of the jirodiict ions niibli-licd under the 
monopoly, it was rejce(«>d. dno Slat ion«T-.' ( ‘om 
Tian>, ho\\e\(M-. still lu.iitii ained tbdr ;_:)onnd b\ 
linyin;.r up all rival almanac-.; ai'd it was not until 
the ]>ublieal ion, in 1S2S, (,f the J'nlish A! inomii- by 
the So«-iety for (be Pittuvinn of I seful Know led, Lie. 
:ha( t ll(‘ e\ es of I he lai'di-ll public becann* Ojtelied 
to the inalioiial and <l(‘]e( c'iou- naiun* of the <*om 
modi(\ which their own imiilb p-mcc or folly, a - 
imieh as the .seltishu's- of tlieir pur\e\o!-.. had 
hitherl ) Ujaintained in c\i-.icn.’e. 'I'lie ..ucce-v of 
(bis a<l mira. ble jniblieation imulaled the Stal i«;ners' 
t'olllpany Oj ]»ubli'.h tin* Kinjl i At unm' '< A\ nm nnr. 
'I’ll /////Zsz, ilsclf ha- from 1 S 70 beeji the 

princiiitl almanac publi-hed Iin tin* Slalionei-' 
t’empaiv. W h >h(f,i r' 'i A!m'(nin!' is a. \aluablc 
('oiupciidiuni ot \a»ied infonuat ion. -larted in 
iSdP. and enlaij,e(l in 1HS7 to (1:12 pa,L;es, 

1)) Sr-otland the earliest almanacs -cm to have 
been la'odueed aboiil I be iM'jinniu,^ o| |1 m Iblh 
eenhi Siiorlix after ibe be;^iuuin;j "i’ the 

17lh e, ntiiiw, (be . liman. U' or ‘ptoenosj icatious* 
Jiublidie.l at \benlee7l ba<l bee-un to enjoy a 
eehduity which is hardly \ et .<'\l inct. About l(»77 
th(*y wi're sobl for a '/oe'' each; and the annual 
eifculalion aniotint<*o, on ati aNciap,*, to .lU.OOU 
<'o<ii( . In KiS.*! appe.-ired a liNal I'uMicatiou, 
under tin* title of KAl nho raji's 'Tnu' Ai wtinocL , t-r •! 
A’, u- I'riKjic .sfiraf/oti. l'’or a Ioiil;' tim<* the Seoiti.-h 
alniaiiaes eontitmed, like .all others of ilaat a,ee, to 
<‘ontain little besides a calendar, with a list of fan - 
ami wliat eoictitnf<Ml the -reat attraction pn 
dictions of tin* weather. Hut somethiu.i'’ nmre 
instriietivf* and eoni]u«*hensivt* heeame iei|n’-i'e. 
and the KiUiihunjlt Ahioano- -ecriis to hM\ been 
Htnon,2 the lirst to res]KUid to this reijuiremeiit of 
ad\aneine; eix ilisation ; or, by va'i^uis additions, 
.aiieh as a list of Seottisb members of pai li.ameiit, it 
bad, in 174r>, been extendctl from tin* original Ki 
nap*s to .*?(>. In twi'lve yeais from that date, ii 
Iiad swa*llcl to 7- pn.^es • in 17711 it had reacheU 
‘2,V2 jiap's. Since IS, ">7 it has hr*(ui |i :hhdied n* der 
tin* title of OHvi'r d’ linjicrs A7 a* ‘n(njh 

Alnmtuu^ and noNV extends to ab. .a* ItXMJ pap*s. 
H contains an amount of information on all public 
matters, (‘specially on Ibost* eon mated wnb North 
Ibitaiii, whicli, in its (ionipleteiiess, leaves litMe to 


be d(*sired. What Olinr .(• huifiVn Edinhnnjh 
Ahnnmir is to Scotland, is Tfunns Jri.sh AlonuKfr | 
(l«S4.‘l) to Irel.'iml -a work not l(^ss (excellent, and 
(*ven innie (*xt<*iisive. 

Of important national almanac.s are the Fnuieh 
Ahmnmrh liinfttl ^ afterwards InkpnuiJ^ .now 
dl unitil , be;;un ill ll)7!b a bulky octavo \<)lume, 
full of useful information; and tin* Ainirltaii 
Ahmntno /toA 'rn ftsurif of JAn f, a ^ erv meiitorious 
j jniblieation, started in IS7H. 'I'be earliest >\merie.‘in 
almamu* was ^nihlished by AN'iriiam J>ra<lford, ;it 
ldiila<lelj»}iia, in 1(».S7. Franklin’s Eoor Iiirhard's 
AlnunKtc ( 17.’{‘2 ."»7 ) may be iiotical. 

I The A! ounmrh dr (difhu, published annually at 
I (iotlia by the ^leat p'o-niphii-al house of Justus 
1 Ferthes, h.as a Fumjieau, or rather a eosmojiolitiin 
j 4*har;iet('r. It was 1 k‘;^uu in 17(11, in the (ierman 
l.'in^ua^e, in which it was continued until Xapoleoii j 
I. lM‘eame em|)eroi‘, wlien it was ehan;;<Ml to the j 
French lan;iua^<* ; since the, Jbaneo ( Jeniiai 
! of 1H71 it has hci-n jtnhlished in both lon;.;nes, 

! 'rh(‘ almanac is a .-mall jioeket Nolume, eontain- 
j in;^‘ at preseiil nioie tlian 1100 of small 

type, and reeoi<Iin;4' the ,so\'erei; 4 ns and r4»\al 
: famili<*-' of every eiviliscfl eoiiniry, with tlu* civil, , 

I ^liphiiiialie. mililarv, ami naxal tifhcers, a , 

amount of stati.-lieal information, a. eomp;iet 
summary of lii-lnrical exeiits, obiiuar> iiotb‘es of , 

] lln* most ilistiimni-lied per-oii-. and oilier imitters , 
j of [)oli(i<*al interest. No b<;ok ex er printiMl <‘ontfiin.s j 
} so nnmh jHdith'al and slati-ti' al informalion in so 
Ismail a eomjia--. J'he bonudaiie" of states ;ij(* , 
'; 4 ixcn ;MM*or<ljn;.;* lo the I;ile-t ire.aie-, with tlicir j 
. (‘xleiil, jiojinlal ion, and re\cnues, 'I’he anumdrr i 
i H fdoniot itjio c.uilaius t he naiiM' of ( x c I \ dii»I«imalic 
representatix »• and oHnrht of Faoope ami .Vmerie;i. , 
'I'lie pax of oflieers of yox (u nmeut-. n.itioiial expendi- 1 
tine- ami <lebis. xvilh tlu* inteic-i. ami the loimhi'r 
of n pres«‘nlatix (>.s. ale i‘aief:Jlx ;,;ix (.*n. \>'lien tlio ; 
Ahiinniirh if floflot vas ( ommenced . (lien* XV;is hilt ; 
oiu' |•e^»ul»lie in e\i-,Mu e (h.itof Sw i I /.erlaiid. It , 
was then lilllemoi'c th.an a i» ^istn of lhe«‘roxxned J 
lieads and ro.xal laml'ies oi Fairojie. It ha,- been ; 
sloxv to ree«cnisc polit'u‘.d ehan.iies, and for years*: 
,-ifo*r ih- Frc'neb Ib-x olnl ion. eonliniu'd to juint i 
iimler the bead of ‘Frame. I.ouis X\"ll. as (he j 
Huyiiiny momin-h. It was mn until Na|>oIeon i 
heeanu empeior tiiat hi- name found ;i pl;iee in it.s ! 
p.ip's, ami then hi- xx hole f.amily xx as eiveii, as i 
w ith tlu* ol her r<i\ d liou-cs. Duiin;.;' the Fmjdre, j 
X.Mpoh’on 1. cuti-idi red ihis little piil)llcati«)n .so ■ 
imporlaiH. that he exerei-ed oxer it a li^uid -nper- ; 
xision, ami in ISOS, an (‘iiiire edilion, wlu’eli liad 
jiisl been xx4)rked ol)’. was seized ])eeausi‘ .\nhalt 
look juceedenee 4)f N.apolciUi. 'I'o secure ili, , re- j 
I .•inan; 4 «-ment of the aljdiabel, the edition ot that j 
1 y<*ar xx;is j»rinle<I at Faiis. , 

! 'riu' most imptirtant astronomic. il almanac pn!)- j 
I lished ill Hritain is the \ttHtir>d Afinutno^ projeett'd j 
! I»v the ;js| ronomer roxal, I>r M;isk(*]yne, and lirst i 
jMihlishcil, with the authority of ;,;overtnMent , lor j 
17()7. Afu-r his death it .uradiiallx lost its char- | 
I .'leler, ami in l''^M(), in eonsi.>(pH‘nee "f the nnnier 
I ous eoiujdaints madi* a.i:ainsi it, t u* ;^ox (‘iiiment | 
|•e^|nes»e<l (he Astronomical Soeietx to ])r()muine(* I 
I upon the snhjeel. 'I'he suep'stioic ot (lie Society , 

* XX ere adt)j)tx‘d, ami in IS:>I the first ninidK*r of tlie j 
new seri*'s a.j)peared, xxith such additu>ns ami iin- j 
prox'emeiits as tlu* adxanc'd state 4)t astronomical 

• science rendered nccessaix . It is issuetl four xetirs 
i ill advauee of the year to xvhieh it refers. Still 
I older than this almanac is the I'leiieh Coonois^iuirn 
I drs Ti n\ps^ eomnM'iU’ed in 1070 h.v I'ieard, ;iml noxv 

juiblished under the an'horitx ot the fUirran drs 
f.<ut<jitinlrs\ Its j)lan lesemhles lhat ol the A 
I iud 'Alnmu(u\ but il ••■'Utains a bivp'v amount of 
; oi’ioina.1 memoirs, manx ol them of j^reaV xplue. 
j Similar works ani the Jicr/otrr roHvnuai'Iica 
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Ji(Ji)'htfr/i (1770), from JSIIO till 1802 odilotl by 
Kti(*k(\ aiul tlie J Xiaffiral A/tnrttntr 

kind of .‘iliiiumic, wliiedi lias (‘specially 
lb>uri>li(‘d in (b'rniany ami I’ranco, brlon;^s ratlior 
to tlio (‘la>s (»f joiblirat ions kmovn in ISritain as 
Ahmads Sindi have Oocn (lie A! uanatch ths 

Alnsts^ dm Danas. Ditfadan'C. Iraran., X aintfroiiith . 
\c., llio latter of wliieli rn* spe(*iall\ dexoted 
to llio inl(‘n‘st> of politi<‘al and ndi^^ions jiarties. 

'riio h<‘avv ^tamy duly of lift 0 ('n]M‘iHa‘ ]M*rcop\, 
to Nvln«*li almamu-s x\ <Mv lon^LT liable in the Tnited 
Kin»iiU>m« aboIisluMl in 1S.‘1I, siiu ‘0 whirli linir 
tin* cliaractm*, nnniber, and ciirnlation of this class 
of })ul>lication> liaxc slriUin^^dy ailx a-iici'd. '^riicrc i'^ 
now a Very lar^e sale of alnianae:^ in (in'at Itrilain 
for ])<»pula r use, at not more tliati <tne penny <*a<‘li. 
Se(‘ ( ' ( 'laM; Ai,MANA<’ ; a. Si'rles of 
ai tiele-- in A nfrs t< ttd (Jnrn'('.s[ iSSo) ; N. (‘liampion s 
yt/n‘n//.s Altnanta'lm JUnstri.s ( I SSo ) ; and \\ bit 
Worths i h ni'i'lnaa n' s .Aljjiajaa- Irani /o Inim 

(iss;{). 

Allliaiisa. a town of Spain, in tin* ]»ro\inee of 
Alhae(‘te, ()0 miles N \\ . of Alieariti* by rail, 'there 
is a mim'd Mo<'risli ea'«l]e. An obelisk, about a 
mile distant, mark-> (lie spot w liere tin' ^'renell, 
under (ln.‘ Duke of Uerw ndc, trained an important 
victory, on ‘Joth April 17^7, o\ er an armx of Spanish , 
5unl Kn!j.lisli troojis. iNiji, 7hr»0. 

Allliaiisiir t ‘ the \ i<‘torions A, the title assumed 
by Ahn dafar, the secdiid eadif of (he house of the 
Ahhasi<le'<. w ho >m‘<*ee<le<l hi-' brother in 77>l. War- 
fare. trea<-h<‘ry, mnrdei- were his vt<.ps to ( lie t hrom-. 
and his whole rule was as ennd as its he'jinnino. 
lie espcciallx per'cented the t'hristians in Syria 
and IvL:ypt. In w.ir a,i.:ainst (‘Xtcrnal foes he had 
hut little success, Spain and Afri<’a falliipu' awa\ 
from tin* east(‘rn ealitatc. Ho removed tin* srat 
of oo\ eminent tmni Ki:fa to l>a,L 4 dad. whi<li he 
built {7dt)at iiiimen-'e cu'^t , raising the mone\ by 
optires-ive taxatnui. lb- intro<lneed the perniei«in'> 
custom of making hi ••• freed "lave^. most ly foreioneis. 
rulers of jUdviuces. 'The best feature in hiseharae- 
ter was hi" patronage of learnirl.L^ He <'ansed tin* 
'Kh nanfs \\i I'aiclid to 1 m* translated from theSxriae. 
and the famous fables ef Hidpai from the Persian. 
Almaiisui' died in 777) duiiipo a jiil-Lt! ima;.i<* to Mecea, 
at the a;^'e of almost 70. 

Aliiia-TadVma, L \xm.’]-:n<;k. Ib.\.. a. distin- 
guished artist, ,s a naiire of ihi* Net herlamls. 
lla^ ill;;’ been horu at Prouryp, . lamia, rv s, 
of a \('rv am ieut famil w < )i i_uiuall\ ih-stim-d for 
the )’ie«li< al profe.ssiop, it N\as uut until 1S7)*2 lha< 
he devoted liiiiiself to (lie .slndv of alt. In that 
y<*ar he enteicfl (he .\eademv of \niwer;- and 
Mihse(jUf‘n( 1\ s|iidie»l uinler liaroii Heniy Levs. 

( Ihtainiii;.: let tei s of natural isa I ion a .a Ih it ish suh- 
jeet, he settled pminafieii 1 1 \ in laioland in I.s7d. 
Karlv in life he liad deeply studied H^j^xplian 
arelneolo;;y ami ( ireeo- Itoma ii art, and the le-^uli" 
of ids oriental invent i;j:;it ioim an* stroimlv ajijian ut 
ill his works, whieh a?e di.st iii;_;ui'he<l for lhei»- 
<*areful eompO"itiou, iln*ir aecuraev of de"ii,m, and 
(lie h(‘auty, sohrieiv, and linisli of (heir loloiiriiiy. 
'The followin;.;' works ma.v h(i ei(<Ml .i.s pejhaps 
l)t‘st (‘luhodv iu;.( hi-> a-"lln-tie priueijile.s and 'ho ' 
;.^eneral eharaetm i^t i* " of hi> a,rt : • lintram-e o) ; 

a Ibmiari ddn'atre' { ISOti) ; ‘'raniuinius Sujieiluis' ! 
(lSf)7); Konian Aniateui (iNbS); ‘ l\vrr]d<* ' 

I )an((d ( bSdO ) ; ‘ 'riif* \djita;je ’ ^ 1 870 ^ ; *A Homan 
Kmjjeror’ (bS7l); ‘ 'J’ln; Mummv ' ( IS72) ; ‘A Pie- 
tnre (ialh*rv’ (1874); ‘.Aft«r the I>am'e’ ( lS7tH ; 

‘ Tlie Seasons’ ( 1877); *A Seulptors .Model' 
Venus Ks<pulina ( 1870); ‘The Way to the'rem])le' 
—the artist's iliploma work for the Hoyal .Aeadeniy 
(1883); ‘ 4'he Knij)eror Ha.drian vi.sitiij;^ a IJritisli 
JAitter; ’ (1884); ‘An A])odyt(*rinm ' flSSO); ami 
‘ The Women of Anijdjtssa ’ ( 1887 j. Jii 1870 Aliiia- 


Tadeina exhihiteil a st'iies of three pictures at the 
(b’osvenor (Jallcry entitled respectively, ‘Archi- 
tecture,' ‘ Scnlptiiiv,' and ‘Paintin;^' ami at tbe 
j sann* ^alh'iy, in 1883, then* was a. spt'cial exhil)!- 
lion of his works. lb* has also (*.M*cuted several 
. notable works in jiort rail ure. He is pndialily one 
of (he most decorated 1111*11 amongst nioili'iii artists; 
he holds Dutch, liclj^iaii, ami liavaria,u orders, the 
, (leriiian order /^aif/- Ir J/i/vVe, and is .in odicer of 
' till* Le;^ion of ITononr. I'.lected A.lt..^\. in 1870, 
111* hecaiiie K.A. in ls70. His seimml wife is her- 
self an artist of coiisideralih* re]»nt(*. See the 
('hristmas nnmher of tin* Art Janrtad ( 1880). 

Aliiieli. Ai.mk, or .ViAiAi (.\rahie alinu ‘wise,’ 

‘ learnetl ' ). a class of K;4y])tian sin^.^iiif^ cirls in 
attendance at festivals, cnlcitalnmcnts, or fune- 
rals. 4’he (ihawa,/ee, or dam-in;^ f^bls, are of a 
lower order. See NAi rCH (lllll.s. 

AhiHriia. oni' of the slroiipesl fortified places 
in Porlnu:;i,l, is situated on the river Poa, on the 
Spanish frontier, in (lie provinci* of Pi(‘ira. In 17ti2 
it was <*a})lnred liy tlie Spaniards, hnl soon restored. 

; In 1810 it w as defended auaiiist Marshal .Massi*mihy 
an Pn^lisli oflieer. until the explosion of a jiowder- 
i majua/im* compelled him to eapil iilale. Pop, lOSO. 

AllilPida* D()\ Pi.’Wi'Ksi'o 1)', !i famous JNulii- 
.ij!:m‘s«‘ \ ic(‘roy of till* Imlies, was the si*vi'nfh son of 
the (‘onnt of .Xhrante". and first disj iimnislied him- 
self in the wars with the .Moors. l*ut espeeiallx at 
the eomptest of (Jranada in 140*2. (n 17)07) his 
sovereign, P.mamiel I., apjioinled him viterov of 
the Pori iiLiiK'so poN-es^ioiis in the lA’i-"! Indies. < )n 
tlmvovam* thither he dej)oscd the kirip of t^Miiloa 
on the Mo/.aml)ii|Ue eoasl. ami. proeeediu;; to 
/ati/.ihar, de>lrov«‘d the town of \bunha"a. In the 
Indian seas he asserted ev erv w lier«‘ the sum'i iorit v 
of the port n;.;ne>(‘ lla;.:'. and sirovi* to exelmh* (lie 
Kyvpliuiis and Ni'iieiian-' from all eommeree with 
the lOast. .\t Panaiior. (’)iihin, ('I'vlon, and 
Sumatra, he <*iihei built fortresvcs to prot* e' the 
fai'lories ami eon.mereial inti'ie-t- ot liis naliou, 
or estal)lished »u‘W faetorh s. \\ ith Ih * kiu;^ of 
Malae<'a. a eommereial Irealv was formed about 
tin* ■'.'luic time. His "uij, I.oreu/o. eariied ou 
"cvi ral <*\ pedii ioii" a^ hi" falhii" lieiilj'uaut, 
visited Ceylon. di"eoverej| llie Maidive Islands 
and M ad a. nasi -a r. hul soon aflt*r wa" surprised ami 
killed in tile pnit of t’haul, lu'ar Pomhav. His 
fat her speedilv tnek mca")ire> to revi-iiye the death 
of his sou iipnn the liated Mussulmans, wla'H 
AfVoiiso d’A lliii<|m*njne ajtpeari'd on the scene 
(17)07). haun;.: been sent out )»\ tie* Portn^^neso* 
^ox ernment (o "Uper."ed«* .\lmeida. winun it had 
he-iiii to di"tni"t on ac<-t)Unt of hi" brilliant, 
succes-.c'.. Till* latter rchise<l to ifeojj^nise Alhii- 
ipierijnc a" \ icf'roy. and foi ."onie months ki pt him 
pii'oner at t'oehin. H noxv sailed a.lon;^ tlui 
eoa"i". hnrriiny aiid '*hiiiderin;;‘ xaiinii," seaports, 
amon'j"t others (ioa. and at lenyt h nfterly de- 
slro;. cd the Moslem lh*et at Din. I'rom this liereii 
and axeii'iin;.^ e\j)edilion he reinrned to Cochin, 
r<*"ii.'ned hi- oil: 1 * inl«) the hands of his snecessor, 
and . ef on* ic; lii" homi*xvard xoyay«*. I>n( lie 
•va." "lain in eT >0 cure afbay with sava.e'cs al Cape 
'• •• Ida.nha, in t. »• -'OMth of .\friea, .March I, IblO. 

AIiih ‘ri'JI (Arabic A/A/ari//at. Mill* conspicu- 
ous'), the < liief loxvn of a. Spanish province on tlie 
(ddl of vMmeria, on llie Mediierianca,n, 120 miles 
K. of Malaoa, It is surroumlcil by hi;;!! xvalls 
exieiidin;; from the sea to the hill, has a xxcll- 
defended harlioiir, a cathedral, l»eside.s 2(> idnirclms 
and monasteries, and a erammar-sehool. In tlio 
(iiiic of the Moors, it xvas, next to (iranada, 
i the ri<*.]icst juiil most im])ortant toxvn in the 
i kingdom, xvith fihont b')0,0(H) inhahitar.ts, timl 
flonri"hcil tilikc in arts, indnstry, and cotnnicrce, 
tJic f^reat porf of traflii* xvitli Italy ami the 
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East. At one time it was as tenibUi a nest of 
oirates as Al;,nt‘rs its<ilf, under the Moorisli eliief 
Ihn Mayiiian, when even (Iran/nla, a<‘eor<lin^ to th<* 
proverh, was merely its ‘farm.’ Shiw, it has only 
a few trillinj;* manufaetures, although it still keeps 
iilJ eonsidfM’ahle tituh* in ^iiapes, (*sparto, lead, iron- 
ore, sulphur, and wine. I’o]). ( 1S77 ) 40, .‘{‘2d ; ( 1.SS4 ) 
.‘{0,‘2()9. — 'riie provinee of Almeria consists <»f the 
east(*rn portiini of the, ancient kingdom of (iranada, 
and has aii area of ,‘{.‘{00 s(j. ni. 'I'lie soil is rich, .and 
maize, corn, .and fruit ^row well, hut the province 
is not very pros[M.irous. 'riuMo are rich mines in the 
sierras, yieldin;j^ copjKM*, iron, mercury, silver, and 
lea<l. The. climate is mild, e\('ept in the north. 
Pop. (1877) dll), 070 ; (isst) :{.57,r)7o. 

Aliiiodo yar del <'aiii'no, n town of N<‘w 
<’astih‘, Sji.ain, ‘2*2 miles .S\\\ of <’iuda<l Iteal. 
'riie irdiahitants a. ^ chitdly emjtloytsl in a;^Ticulture 
and silver iniiiin;;-. Top. 10,:ir)‘2. 

Alllloliadt'S^ the mime of .i Moslem dyn.asty 
that ruled in Africa ami Sp.ain <lnrin;j: '1 lie l‘2th ami 
Idth ctMituries. The wonl is Aral>i<*. signify! 
‘worshippers of th(‘ one tiiu.' (lod,' ;ind was assumed 
as a t<‘rm of distim-tion. '{’his sert, w hich al lirst 
was reli^^ioii-s lather th.an p<dilic.al, was founde<l 
aimuiLi’ the‘ Atlas Mountains 1»\ 11m 'rninrul 

Ahdallah, and in 1 1 tO, under tin* leadership of 
Ahd-nl-Miiinen, pnt an i‘nd hy tin* coinpiest <»f 
Morocco to the eni]»ire of the AlmoraNides in 
.Vfrii-a, a.ml ne\t (‘xleinlcd its ••are(*r of <'omjm*sl to 
.Spain. I ’ mh‘r dtikuh Alniaiisor tln*y won in 110.“), 
at /M.-ircos, a .i'i-<‘at viett»r\- o\cr the ( ’.a"! ilia ns. In 
1*210 Mohamim‘<l . tin* sms'essor of .laknh, <'aim* 
with a .ureal anii.v to Sp.iiii, imt was overthrown 
111 1*21*2 i>y iln* imit'-d kino" ot t'astile, Ani.^on, 
and N.'ivarre, in tin* famous l .aftlo of Nava*^ de 
'I'olosa, in wliich it said ilial lOd.ooo Moors weio 
left up ui tin* hold. 'tins .; 4 roat, doh'.at \\a- tin* 
'K‘jj;inninj.j of tin* dowiif.ill of M<»orisli ’power in j 
Spain ; its most immediate re-uh was tin* «lis- I 
appe.'irance of tin* Almohade,-^ from tin* peiiiii'-nla. 
TiiO f'liipire »f 1 lie Almoli.ade^ ill A I l it a u •!> hrou^lit 
to a.i eiirl 111 |•2^i0. lliroimh revolt-, of t In* nomadic 
fiihe-.. Sec A I.Mmi; \\ I lo.s ; and 1 )o/\ '.n edition ,»f 
tin Hi'” ory of A l-d ul-W .ahid i 1*^17, ‘2d ed. ISSI ). 

Almond (d // ), a 'ieinis of tie ii.ittir.'il 
order Ifosaeea* («[.v.i, suh older AniNcdahai' or 
l)rn]»aee;e, eonsistiii.L; of trees or shiuhs, »lis. 
t ini^nl ”! .•(! li\ th<' eoar-ely InrioWiil and wiK.kled 
shell (. ilnr.tr/i or /> utK m u \ iln* drupe, and hy 



'Phe .Mniond : 
c, tlnwcr; h, iViiit. 


the yo' leaves hi'ini; (*ondujdi(;a^e, or Ij .’in«j 
their sides folded together. Aceordin.e* to tin 
Jtr(*.ater uumher of hotaiiists. it includes tin* Ih'ach 
(<|.v.), constitnle-d hy some into a, distinct jjtcnus, 
l*ersica, in whi(*h the drupe has a lleshy covering 
( 'Vtov'oea/yv ), whert*as, in the species to w hich tin* 


mime almond is commonly given, tliis jiart is a dry 
iihrons husk, wiii(*h slirivels as the fruit ripens, and 
linally opens of its own accord, 'i'lie almornl I rce. 

{ A m iffjtlttlus r(nmiunu's) is very similar to the jicach- 
tre(*, a.nd is ahmit *21) .‘{0 fe(‘t high, a native of tin* 
East and of Africa, imt has now hccoine completely 
wilil in the* whole south of Ihirope. Even in the. 
more northern parts of ( lenmuiy ainl of Eiitain it 
j is planted for tin* sake of its. he.antifnl tlowers, 

! whieli are ])rodiie(*d in great aliuinlance, and 
n*.s(*nihle those, of the ]»rach in form .'iinl often in 
colour, altliongli gi*ni‘rally ]ialer and sonn*tinn*s 
white. 'I'lie hloss«uiis jippc.ir hefon; the le.aves, and 
an* very orn.ainental in slirnhlii'iies in March and 
Ajuil. 'Pin* wood t)f the almoinl tn*!* is lianl, and 
of a n‘<hlish (*ol<mr. ainl i.s used hy eahinet-makers. 
|{ut it is ehicfly valued on aeeoiint of the kerin*l of 
it.s fruit, which forms an import.aiit article of (bom- 
meree. 'PIk; almond- tna* is ()ft<*n referred to in 
tin* Old 'Pc.-'tament, and tin* word translated 
is su])poM*d to he another n.nm* for tlnb almond. 
'Pin* tn.‘(‘ llowers in l*ah*stiin* in .lanuarv. 'Pin* rod 
of .\aroii, mentioned in Numher.s wii., w.as lak(m 
from .‘111 almond trei*, and it is yet en.'-tomary with 
* .Jews t<i )ds of all id-hlos'.om to 

syna.L'‘o.mn‘ on f(*.stival days. it siM'ius to have 
, heen v(*ry early introduced into England, and is 
j nam(‘d in tin* htnhttm Uhtssnrf/ (11th century) 

I the ‘ Eaisterne Niittc' H(*am.’ Its gicaA hi'anly has 
j made it a favonrih* with every one wln.iever it can 
j Ik* .'-m‘c(*ssfiilly grown, (lerard, in Sliake>]K.‘{ir(*‘s 
j day^, says tin* lr(‘es w(‘rc ‘in oiir London gard(*ns 
i ingr(*;il ph*nl v ; hut Sp(*us(*r h;nl ^iim" of its IkviiK v 
j iK*for<* that tinn*. It is only in tin* most luvoiired 
sit mit ions in tin* south ot I'.ngl.ind lh:il it ever pro- 
duces good fruit, .Mmoinls an* eithe; .-.vvect or 
hitter. 'Pin* hitter uppear to l>e the original kind, 
;ind the .svv<‘<*t to Ik* ;in .‘lecidi'iital variety, per- 
p('tualed and improved l>y eiiltivalion. Swe(*t 
almonds eoniain a large (piantilv of a v i*r\ liland, 
fixed oil, emuUin. jum, and mucilage sUj^ar. are of 
j a veiy agree.! hh* ta-te. and very niitrilioU", and are 
i U-.ed in t!ie de-'-elf. ill eonl<‘etioin‘rv, aiid mediei-* 
i nally in an einnUion, which toinis a plea'-ant, coid- 
ing, diluent lirink. Hitter aliiiond" eoniain tin* 

I s.ann* suhxiain i"”, and. in addition, a siihsl.uiee ealh'd 
A m jtifiiiil m ( <i.v. 1 . fioiii vv hiidi i^ ohtaiin d a pe. nliar 
I V ol;il ih* oil. ( Eor the almornl <>/!'<. '-eo the tollow'- 
■ mg art iele--. t Pin* mnddv water of the Nile i** el;iri 
, rn*d hy iiii»hing hitter almond" on the "ides ot liie 
' w ater-v (“-sels, in tin* same wav in whirl) the nut" of 
t In* NY )•(/(•/( y/o.v jiutiihtrn in i "ce ('!.!■ \i;i\(i Nl I' i are 
, Ks(*<l in India, 'i’ln* ju iiieipal v .iriel ii**” ol almond in 
I cnltivatioii .are tin* common .se-f*/ almond, wiili 
' t hick li.'ird shell ; l In* A/’/Y/fe v//. //fvL vv it li a v erv tidii, 
j ;ilmo''t leatln*rv hrittle shell and swt*et ki'iiml"; 

! the In.'l. r almond, witli thick hard "hell (stunetinn's 
I also with a hrilth* shell) and hitter kerni'ls ; the 
/ifi'n'/rintf w'wh laige llowers of a w hilLsh ros('- 

(‘(•hmr. and '<*•> l.irgc*. svv«*et tinit ; tin* .\innll- 
f'nnhfL with verv "mal]"Werl fruit ; and the////e7( 
almond, with :i "lightly sucrnlent 1 laekish snrm- 
e///yy (set* .aliove), y(*llov\ "hell, and sweet k«'rn(‘ls. 

• n eoinmeref*. tin* long almonds ot Malaga, known 
as .Iordan almonds, and the liroad almond" t)f 
\'ah*nci;i, art* most v;ilm*d. Large (juantities of 
almoinls are anmiallv importi'd into llritain and 
\nn*ric;i frtun Eranet*, S]>ain, Italy, .nn) tin* l.evant ; 
and (Yilifornia produces annually ahont 2.U(K).tU)(f 
Ih. I»ift(‘r almonds are hronght to llritain eliielly 
from .Mogatltne. TheDw Vi:r .Vf.MoND ( J. mnuf) 
is very similar to tlu* eommoii ahinuni, e\ei*pl that 
it. is ii low shrnh, seldom niort* fiian two oi' thn‘i* 
lectin lu*ighl. Its f’*uit is ;ilso similar, hiii mncli 
stn.'iller. It is ctuumon ri the plains ot tin* soutli 
of Russia, aiitf is frt*<pu*ntly iilanted a." :in orna- 
luenlal shnih in llritain, llovv(*ring freely in March 
arnl April, hnt not jutitluciiig fruit. 
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AllllOlKlbliry, to tlu* SK. of is 

X>r;ir1 ioally a part of {<j.v.). 

AllllOllds. Fixki> thi. OK. When aliiioiuls an* 
suhjoctod to ]»n‘ssiin‘. a lixou *^n‘}is\ uil o.vUiU?'. 
Either hitler or ^^vt‘el alimnids may ]>e em])h)Ye<l : 
l»ut the t'orm(*r are .Lieiierally tised. as they ari* 
eheap«'r tliaii the^weet aliiiojuls, ami tlie t*xpre>st*«l 
eake is valual)le in the ]»rej)aratioii of tlie rssrniitil 
o//. I i'wt. of the a limaels generally >iel»l.s 4S to r>*J 
n>. of llie tixetl oil. Wlien livsl ()i)taiiH*d, it pos- 
sesses a turl)id or milky a])])earam*e ; hut Avlieii 
allowed to stand at jest, the im|)nrilies settle, and 
a clear. li;,dit, yellow oil remaijis al>ove. It has the 
spe<*ili<* <.iravitv of -LrjO, and does not solidify till it 
is cooled to between -f- 1-E and - r> l'\ ( 10 and 

- 20' (\V When fresh it has a mild nutty ta'-te, 

I) ut soon heeomes rancid hy exposure to the air; 
it is not, however, r)m* of the diyiiiL^ oils. It mn- 
sists almost wliolly nt h'fn/>//i, a compound of 
ttlycerine Mith oleic acid, 'fhe lived oil of almonds 
po.ssesses a mild lax/itive ])ropei ly, and i^ henelieial 
also in allayin^^ I lonhie-'orno cou.irhs. 

AIiiioikI.s Vhii. \ rim: ( )ii, or Ksskn-j ial Oil (h\ 

l'h(‘ cako whi<*h i'^ h‘fl after tin* expression of the 
li\e<l oil fr.tiu hitter almonds, (•o^tain^', amon;^ 
other matters, a ]»ortiou of t\\o sultstan<a*s called, 
n*spcclivel\ , af!i\ ed.alin, and euiulsiu <ir synajdase. 
When the cake is hriiised and made into a paste 
^^ith watei’, the symi^»tas»‘ aets as a ferment upon 
the am> 4 r«lalin, splitting it up into the volatih* t»il 
of almonds, hydrue\ ani<’ ( ptussic) aei<l, erapi*-siipir, 
amnmiiia, formic a< id, ami N\al(*r. I'he oil is not 
originally jji'c^ent in the hitter almonds; in fa<'t. 
the latter do not eoritain a trace of the oil ready 
formed, so that the oil is j)urely the prodmd of 
the fermentation of aniyplalifi, lOO ]>aits <»f SNhieli 
yield 47 of crude oil. 'This action takes place v<*ry 
ra]»idl\ , .and is eom]dett‘ within 24 hours. 'Idle pjisti* 
liavintj heeii ]daeed iti a retort, heat is very <*au- 
tiously a])plieil, t i prcM iit the lumpinir and froth- 
in^^ to whieli tin* almond infusion is lijihle. In the 
, distillation, the liydroeN aide aeid and lln* vidatih 
oil unite into ;iii unstahh* eompoiind, whi<*li pas'-e- 
over into the reeeiv.'r, aloiii;’ with much w.ati'r. 
Tlu^ennh* <»il tints ohtaaned deeoinpo*-<*s 
the prus'sh* acid lieine ^^ct fn‘e. and on this aermint 
it is very ]>oisonons, many fatal eas«*s havin;:: 
oeeiirred from it- wilful, a-ceidentnl. or f*arele>-s 
nse. ddie <*nide oil i- purilied jiml frt‘ed fnmi 
prussic aeid hy nn ans <d’ snipliate of iron and lime. 
()n jedislill.'itinji, it. has a peeilie yra\it\ oi i'041*. 
as e<mipar»*d with I'OlJt in the rnnh? slate, and 
must he carefully fi-ee(| froijj water l»v heiny Jiaken 
xvilh fused chloride of ealeiniii, d'ln* \ ield of crude 
oss(‘ntial oil is very variahle, rain_;ine fiom 4 to O', 

II) . from 1000 Ih. of hit ter almonds, and tliis a;::ain 

is reduced hy ahont 10 per cent, dnriny it- puriliea- 
tion fj-om ]»rns<ie aeid. d'ln* volatile oil ( ( ’,11 Oil i 
i > t he aldehyde of l)enz«»i<- aeid I (‘,,11 < 4 >0|f j. into 
M'iiieh snhstafiee it rapiflly ehan;;es when exp.—'d 
to the ,*iir in a nioi,-l stale, ll ha,- an aereeahle 
odour, an acrid, latter ta-te, ami hums wiili a 
smoky w'liit(^ tlaim'. Ii is s dnhle t<* the exlentof 
I p.'irt in .‘>*0 parts of wai<*r, and is very soluhn* in 
aleohol and ether. lleale<l to .ddir I*\ (ISO it 

hoils, and <listils over iimiltered. In rmalieine, the 
crude oil used to he employed in pla<*e of pnissie 
a< id, hnt its variahility in streiejtli has led to its 
disn^-se. for this purposes, ddi*.* cook and eonfeelioner 
employ the oil for 11a\onrin;i: custards, iVc., and it 
forms tlio basis of sevi*ra) llavoiirin;^ essem*es, a.s 

' ratalia. ])ea(rh, keriiels, For these jmrposes. 

1 Hone Out the finni prussic acid inusi he nse«l, 

AlUMJ-TlCr* lhal fun I iona ry of .a religious le •use 

j ’wiio ],;-d tin* •Jispensi’jL: of tin* money arid oi.hej 

j rhiny's set apart for ;4m^, which mm^t, hy canon 
law , junonut to at lea-l a tenth of the revr-iiues of 


the estahlishmenl. Afti*rwards, those ecclesitustics 
al.so received this name who were a])noiiiled hy 
princes or hi.sho[»s to the same oMiee in ilieir house- 
holds. ddie (iraml Almouer of Eranee was one of 
the |>rim*ipal Jilheers ot tlie court and of the kiii^- 
doiii, usually a rardinal. (hieens, jirinees, ami 
priiiees.s(‘s had .also theii' almoners, ami hishops 
were usually appointeil to this otlie<x In Kn^l.aml, 
the oiHee of Ih rrtUfarji iir<ni<f AfnhUK'r is now a 
sim*eure, his only iliity heino to distrihute the 
coronation nu'dals amon ;4 the assemhled spectators, 
ddie I.ord liitjh Ahn<nirr^ w ho is usually a hishoj), 
distrihiitcs twice a \c.ar tin; royal houiity, which 
consists in yi\ in ;4 a silver ])enny apiece to as many 
poor persons as the sov<'rei<^n is years of .'i*)^e. 

Allllo'ra« lln* prinei]»al town of tin* jJritish 
ilistriet of Kumann (<i.v.), North-west Ih'ovinees of 
India, S7 miles north from Ikireilly, on the er(*st 
of a iid,i 4 ;(' of the Himalayas, o.d.47 feet, .above tin; 
sea. It was nn iniportaiil centre in the (.lurkha 
war of I Si.'). Pop. SO(U). 

Allll<H*il\ ld<\S ( Arabic <(l inuntlndJiiiL ‘<le<li- 
e;ited to tlie seia ice of (lod ), the name of ati 
.\ rah d\ nast \ th.il ruled in Africa ami Spain in the 
llth and 12th eeiil iiries of tin* t'hiislian era. d’hc* 
s<‘ct took its rise al)oiit the middle of tlie llth 
century amony tin* .Vrab and Perber f ribes w bii*h 
dwelt on the slopes of the .Vtlas ranyt* faeiny the 
Atlantic, and was fonndi*d l)y a Moslem teacher 
called Abdallah-ben-^ asin. ddie new pi-o.-elytes 
s4)on •*\hihiied the finils of Jii,- t*‘aehiiiy hy 
ilescemliny from their hills, under the leadersldj) of 
a chief nann*d .\hnl)(‘kr, and eon(|ueriny the kiny- 
doni of I’c/. riie adjoininy kin; 4 <lom of .Moroe<*o 
shared tin* .same fate; and I he \ ict oi ions fanatics, 
under the famous N'n-siif In n •d\‘i.-lin. the cousin of 
Abubekr. next cro-sed the Strait of (iil)raliar, and 
subdued Spain to the 'I’jiyu- on one side, and to 
tbe ]'’J*ro on tlie otlier. Dnriny tin* reiyn of Ali, 
the son of ^’n-'-nf. l lie .\lmora\ ides fell before tlie 
-eet of the .Vlinohades whieli lir-t <‘\pelled 

lliern from .\frie;i, ami next snhdned their power in 
.'^p.lin. ll w;i.-lhe \lmora\ide ])rim*e,-who inlro- 
dm'ed tlie .I/zz/vovy// ( ij.N'. I into Snain, and in th.it 
and tin* word Min'nhoi>i's tlu'ir natiic is .still 

preserved. See l>o/\, ll(sliitn das M HySfdiUfdi'S 
<f ( ] \o|s. IStil I. 

AlllH|Visl. !\ m:i- .Imxas Lidnk., a. SwiMlish 
author, w;i' !>oru at Stockholm in 17‘4.‘>, and died in 
IStUi at P»r»'nM*n, tifter a .-inyiilar (*areer, in which 
one had to Jh b, id 

w*)nld hr a.— .‘i.ssin to Ameii«';i, w heie lie hecann; 
Ahraha.m laneobr- seerelaiy. His works, a, seh'e- 
tion Jiom wliirli fills 4 vols. (l.S7')t. imluded Ids 
iiia.-terpieee, 'Inrn I'osrn.'i and oilier ])oenis, 

brsides nov»-ls, plays, ai 'l hi-tori'-ai, ciilieal, and 
philo-ophieal w l it in.L;-. 

AllllsIlOll.sr. .Vn ;ilnislion-e i a lem.se or set 
of house- in wiiirli arconiiiiodat ion is jiowided for 
per-otis di-aldcd hy aye and po\ erty. .Many phil- 
. 111 . h'-episl- think tii.'il pej'son^ of thi.s cl;is,s are best 
provio«‘il I..;- b;. mean^ of ]n‘nsions. whieli emihle 
«hem bive * nli tlwir fri»‘mls; but tbe almshouse, 
'\a- a form of cii.irily fveijiiently preferred in old 
times by le,-.ta.tors who desired to leave* a visilile 
memorial c/f llieir bounty, tire, ‘it abuses formerly 
pre‘\ailed in some of these institutions. In sojiie, 
persons of yood position were; r(‘eeive;<l, and the^ 
intrusion of a jieior man or woman was reisentejel by 
the; innuites. In otlie.*rH (as, feir instarno, in tbe 
Hospital of St Tross at \Vine)ie*ster ), the master 
!ijtfn'<fjfrjiitc<l tire* wliohf e>f a yre*at reiviuiue*, e^xcemt 
what was re*e]iiire'd tei e*any out the; Je*tt(;r of tin; 
foumlcFs will. Abuses of this kiml were eln*<!ke<l 
le the ajipeiiiiiment eif a jieuriianent f’harity (knu- 
mi'-.-ion in lS.-).4. In Se/otlaml, alni»lieju.scs y<;m.;r- 
ally be*ar the name* of IlVispilal (<pv.b 
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A LOST 


Allllllg Tr<iC% or Al<;i:m 'ruKK. This imnie, 
occurring hi the Old 'Pestjunent, wjis formerly su])- 
jK)scd to denote a species of acacia, or a coiiiVcnms 
tree likci the cypress; hut it is now thought uum* 
probable tliat it was one of tin; kinds of Samhil- 
wood (<i.v.), lh<; Sfuifrthnn aUnun, a native of India. 

A! Hill n era 1% a s(;apoit town of Andalusia, 
Sjiain, mih‘s S. (jf (ifana<la, witli trade in 
cotton, sugar, an<l fruit. Top. H7di. 

Alims. Sc(! Ai.dkh. 

Alliwiek (‘town on the Able’), the county 
town of Northumberland, .‘tSJ, miles N. by \V. of 
Newcastl(‘ by rail. Jt is a well-built place, with a 
large (tmitral market |)lace, a spacious town-hall, 
and a corn exchangtj of Alnwick was at an 

early jieriod a fortilied town, and one of its four 
gates remains, with frngments of the walls. At the 
north entrance', of town stands Alnwick t’astle, 
the sc'at originally oi the Nh'seis, and since l.'llO 
of the House of Northumherlaml (se«' IMiia’V). It 
has been suniptnonsly rc^ton'd since iSAt in the 
Italian pala/zo style*, aiiel is eme^ eef the most 
mngnilie-e'nt baronial strue*! lire's in Ihiglanel. Dur- 
ing the' iiiidelh* nges, it w;is a bulwark against tbe* 
invasiems nf the* Scots, jind it wa.s tliric«‘ be‘^i(‘ge‘e^ 

1»\ Mah eilni (‘anmeue*, wlm lieue' nie'l his «iratli ; 
by Da\iel I., wlm e*aptured it; ami by William 
the Idem, wlm lieue* was taken prisoner. Alnwit*k 
ce*aseel in ISSti te» enjeiy e*ertain prcsci iptive^ munici 
pa,l usage's it fe)rm«*rly tnissesse'd. l‘et]>. (1S71 ) : 

( 1 sSl ) . Sec a suptdeunent te> the* fen* 

August h, I SSI. 

ilor (.1//^ ), a g<*inm e>f jdant- of e'enmiile-rabh' 
mcdie'inal importam‘(*, iK'longing (ee tin* natural 
en deu* l.iliace'a' ( <j. sub-oi eler A I<>ii km •. 'Plicre* a le* 
about spea ics, of w liie*h 1 arc iudigeumus tei I lie 
('aj)e* t'oloiiN. PIk' specie-i all bM\e> >t“nis. but \ ar\ 
in iicigbt from a few ine*hc-. ;■> go f« ! t. 'Pbey lia\e* 
Jicriliane'ut succulent Ic.lNt-. 'Ida* ne*gieM*-- en' ibe* 
wc.'t ce>;. a of Afii<*a make cnr(l> aial lu'ts i»f th.* 
libics of tlicir lca\c-,, ami '-t(*cking'' are* wo\eui from 
tiic lilue'*- ' >f a. siM'e'ic-^ found in d.iiiiaica. I»ul ahx*'- 
I are* e iielh \ iluabh* fen* lla*ir medi<*inal prooe-rlics. 
d'la* \' e‘l! kiciwn drug e*alled Aloes ( -im* below ) 
the iii'pi U(t< il pTa e* of tlie IcaNe - of se*\cial allue»-'l 
ti'e'c lik<- -jH'e ics, ami pari icul.nly of J. f rina, 
jK'rri/' I ■ //.v, .sjiii'idn t nd o‘ti yn , a:: » nulo*!. 

.1, nd'f n'i.s is 
found 111 lla* 
% La-'l aia! W ••'^1 

! : Imla -. in llaly. 

; .ual 111 seme* of 

till* i-lands of 
Ihe* Meolitcr- 

jllie*e “f aloes 
Aloe socotrina illici* ntly 

useel in embalm- 
ing, to pre'serve eleaei be>elies from i»un*e*facfi * In 
the East linlh's, it is emjiloycel as a varnish lo pre- 
vejit tlio altackH of insects. A beaut iiul violet 


colour is obtained from the? leaves of the Soceitrim? 
aleie, w'liich alsei atlbrels a line transp.'in*iit colour 
fell* miniature painting. 

AneiKs is a drug of g;n?at antiepiily, for we liml 
it mentienie'el hy I)ie)seorieh.*s (dO A.U. ). 'Pill imslein 
time's, the* semre-e* of the? elrng was the* islaual of • 
Se>c.e)tra, hut at jne-sent it is imj>ort(al frenii varmiis 
parts eif the world. 'Phe' cliief v.‘irie*tie*s an* elistin 
guisheel In' colour, sme*!!, ami fracture, and in the' 
Le)neloTi marke't are.?: Snrolruti' - el('ri\'eel fre>m 

the Ahul pernfi^ iieit freiin tin? Alor sorotrinn^ which 
was till ree'cntly l>e‘lie‘\ e*il te) he? the* seiiirce e>f the 
elrng; ]*iirh(tilors ulurs : (dors; ami S(dtd 

(dors. 

'I'lie'se' varieiiis fenins of the drug ;ire* <h*ri\(*el from 
several specie's of ahie, l)nt t law /ill agree' in jeeis.soss- 
ing a hittejr l;ist(*, /ind h;iving pe>we‘rfnl juirgative 
pnijM'rties. Ae-tive* prine-iph*,s, simihir in n/itun? hut 
eliflering in compei-^iliem, an' found in the? three 
chie'f varietie's. 'Pliese. ;irc Soc/iloin, t 'i.-Jl i,;t >7, 
feniml in Soe-otrim* ;iloc^ ; Nalnleiin, r,,U,y)l, 
lonml in \;it;il ah»es; Ikirh/iloin, (’j-lL.O., fe>unel 
in l>.‘irh;ieloe*s jiloes. 

Will'll e'liipiene'd in sm/lll eloscs /is extr/ict, 
tim-tiire*, ]>ills, or eit I k'iw isi*, aloes exerts /i tonic, 
and in large*!* elose's, ;l c/itluirtic .‘icliojj. 

Alors Wood (sometime's calleel .also K/ig)e 
Woeeel, ( 7 ll.*nule/ie*. P/u.uel isc Wejod, or Ag/illochuilij 
is the* he*/ii*t'We>e)d eif A(i<(ll<(i'tt( ortffx and A. Af/(//- 
lorhdKi^ tre'i's of the' eireh'i* A(juil;iri;ie'c:e, mitive's 
eif the* ln»pie*;il ]i/irts eif A-'i/i, and "^uppeiscel tei he* 
tile' /iloe“« or lign-alo<*'> of the IMlilc. 'Pile y /ire l;irge* 
spre/Mling tn*e*s. Aloc'-. wood <'OTit/tin-> /i elark- 
e*<'loun*<l. fr/igr;int, le'-inems "iilisl/ince*. .oid is mm h 
pri/eet in the* i'!a't a mcdi<*ine, ami feu* (lie ph.*fis/ujt 
oeloiir which it elifliiscs in iMirriiiig. 'I'lie* re'sinoiis 
suhst/iiie'e* is found emiy in (lie* inm*! p.-.rl of the 
t;unk ami hninclu's ; the* Nouiigeu* wetod is while, 
.•iml iilmeist se e'Tlth'-s ; Inuice* tin* pun; /llo»‘s wemel 
se»metini(*s ohtained l>_\ lmr\ing lln* sl(.'nis, when 
(Ik* s.i]»- we*od d<*<*/IN s .'iW /e_\ . h‘;t.v:ng the n*si mnis e'on* 
inl/K'l . A similar *-11 lisi,am*c. si ill inejie* e ste*eme‘el. is 
ediiaim-el in 1 In* senn !i-c/mJern p/ii l'' ed* .V'-ia and the* 
/id i/iceuil i-^l/imh. from I Ik* e*e*nl r;il pari of the trunk 
of Alo, t tihiK A ifidforh Kill ^ eit the? miliinil e>rele*r 
l.e’gniiiimi'^.-e*. suli-emleu' t '.•('salpine.*a*. 'Phis tre*e is 
found ill t'of'liin ('hin.i /end llm .Molnce*as, wlnuc a 
eli.erae teu* e»f saere'e Im-s'. attached tei it. Its fra- 
gi.int woe*d is not ei.ili ninedi pii/td in (he East /m 
a peu fiiim*. i*nl nian> im’dicinal \ irlm s ale* a'-crihe.*d 
to it. 'Phe' ancie*nts aM‘iili<*d to ii simil.i 1* \ irtucs, 
ami sei \;ilm‘d il fe*r tlie*sc /ind it-' ti/igramr. that 
Itenulotus ''/IN it etm c -^old tor nnue' tli;in il> 
weu’ghi in gold. As it /idmils nl ;i high jiolisli, and 
e‘\hil»i(s /I he*auliful grainin,;, prt'cioii'^ g<*ni-« wen* 
'-ct in it ; /uid it was cut ini<« tant,*mtii forms ami 
wenri ii, he-.'id elre’-^scs. Ac. Il wa*^ e*;irly llscel lee 
pe-ilnim* apartment'', ;ind Xap<d«-on 1. used it ;is a 
]»e*rfiime‘ in his pal.*n*e“'. 'Phe* fr.igram*!* conlinm's 


A heaiitifijl vjedet 


nmliininishe'el for xe^ar". Liffn -l/o» ^ is a cornijuiem 
eU l.tqiidul (.llocs Wood 

Alopo'risi (tb*. , ‘ lo.\.-niang<‘ K the (cvlinie*al 

‘M*rin bn* llalelm‘s> [ i|. v. 

Al0|MU‘ll'l‘US. See I'ovrAIl.. 

Alo'rSI. u town e)t S]»aiii, in tli' pioxince* of 
Malag/e, 2:1 niih-s NW. eef Malaga !>> rail. 'Phere 
.•,:*e> ruins of /in /ine*icnl castle*. I’op. < IS7/ ,) ]I),U14. 
Alo'sa. See* (’Lrri.IlM-: and SUAP. 

AlosL eir Aai.st, ;i t-»wn in r*e'lgiuMi, the* olel 
ciipilal of the ]u*e»Niiicr' en l'k*ist Flamh'i.s, em the* 
Deuieler, a naxigahU? tvilmtary eef tlic Se*he'lell, 10 
iiiih's ISW. of lirusscls by rail. It has traelc in 
Imps, corn, be'side's silk, line'n. ;iml xxo«dle*n imuiu- 
f/icture's, bre'xx ci*i(*s, eli.- 1 dle'i*ie*^, ce)]»])<*r aiiel ireili 
feuiTielrics. 'Pile* chiirob e»t St Martin, an niilinishcel 
ctblice, is one of the granelest in l>e.‘lgiuin, xvith a 
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famous ])aintin‘j: l»y IvuIk^us — ‘S t Kocho Ijosoefli- 
in^ our Saviour to stay tlio Plague of Alost,’ and 
also tin* maiisolonm of Martnn, a nativo of Alost 
and Uelniunrs first nri?it<*r { I 17d ). Alost has also a 
l.*hh-vniitury town-hall with a heautiful helfry, 
and a di'^uit t‘oll(M;c. Po]). ( iSSd) ‘2‘2,4dl. 

Aloyslil. Svo Vkiii}KN.\. 

Alpa ca <7/0/ /*<//'//), an animal of t ho same 

^^enus with tin* Idaina ((j.v.), and l)idon;]fin.LC to the 
('ainel family t)f Knminants, It is t Ini half-domes- 
tifate<l form of the wild vicuna. It is r«.*markahh‘ 
for tin* len^Li^th and tiiieness of the wool, which is of 
a silken te\tnre, and of an uneoinmonly lu'<trous, 
alnnjst nn'tallic a]>]»earanc(‘. The alpaca is smaller 
than the llama; the le^^s and hreast are d»*stilnte 
of callosities. J?i form it somewhat r<*s(imhles the 
sheep, hut has a longer n(‘(dv ainl morti eh'pinl 
head. It carri(‘s its lono neck I'lect ; its iimtions 
are free and active, its ordinary pa<‘e a rapid hoiind- 
in;^^ cant<‘J'. I'ln* eyes are vt‘ry laiy^e a/id heaiitifnl. 
4'he W(Md, if re; 4 :ularly shorn, is supposed to j^row 
about six or ei^^ht iindies in a y(*ar ; Imt if allowed 
lo remain upon the animal for '^(*veral years, attains 
a imieh <,o(‘ater len;;:lh. sometimes (*ven thirty 
inches, and ?iot unfn‘i(uent ly twenty. Its colour 
varies: it is often yellowish ])ro\\/i; sometimes 
;.jrav, <)r ap]>ro.Mchiny'' to wliite; somelim(‘s aimo^l 
hlaik. 

Tin* aliia«'a is a native* «if tin* Arnh-s, fnun tin* 
Ctpiator to 'rierra del Fue,L;o, hut is nn»st fn*<piciit 



Alpaca. 

on the hii^ln'st mountains of Peru and Cliili, almost | 
tui tl ft*, horde rs of jieipetual snow, conyo-eyatin;;: in | 
Hock •; of one or two hundred. In a wild stat/*, it is ■ 
^'ery shy and \'iydlant ; a sentinel <m s(une elevatetl ! 
station snorts to alarm the tlo/d^ mi tin* apjiroa<-h • 
of dan^^t'i'. Alpacas si*em instiriei Aely to know! 
win*!! a storm is cominy (»n. and seek tin* mo.-t ' 
shelt/'ied situation within tln*ir rea<-h. h'loeks, j 

tin* property of the Peruvian Indians, an* aUow ed ’ 
to <4ra.z(; llirou.Lrhout tin* whole year on the j*le\.iied ' 
pastures, :uid are driven to the huts only at | 
sln‘arin;^-t inn*. When one is separated from ’l»e l 
rest, it throws ii-elf dii tin* yo'onnd, ainl m-illn r ■ 
kindness nor severity will iinliiee it to rise and 
a<lvane(? ah/rn*. It is mdy when hi.,ii;.!lil to tin* I 
In/lian huts very voijn.'ji, tliai ilie\ can hi* don -• i 
tic*atf*d so as to live witlnuit tin* rM)m{»anioiisliip 4>f j 
the flock; hnt then tln*y hn um* veiv hold and 
familiar. Their liahits arc r<‘markalily eleanly. 

The Indians have from linn* immemorial made 
blankets and porn-hos or <'loaks />f alp.aea wo/d. It 
is fifty \7*ars since- it ht*/*a,me an article of c/uunier/*/*, 
and its ns/* f/u- the manufacture of shawls, coat- 
lininefs, chdh for warm climates, uiuhn'llas, iAc. 
\ni-. ;j:vad\nLllv incrcMsed, nn/l nion* than ‘2,t)00,0(M> 
Ih. are r -w annually imp/ut/ d into Pritain. 'I'ln* 
/rts'lit of i/itr/whi/'ini^ .'jud faisiTi;^^ t/> its pr/*'-«‘nt 
ma^^^uitude tiio a,lj>aea ’Vtn)] manufacture in PrJtain. 


which has still its chief seat at Saltaire, in due to 
Sir 'Pitus Sail. 

Att/*m]»ts hav'e h/*(‘u ma«le to ijitroduce tin* alfiaca 
into Kurop/* ; hut imt y/‘t with very satisfactory 
results. The only eoii'siderahle lloek known (o 
/^xist is in the Pyren/'es. Then* seems no n*ason, 
how<*V(‘r, to doulil that the inouiitaiusof Wales and 
Scotland are siiilahle for this hraneli of hiishan/lry ; 
ami it is to he lm[>ed that /‘nterjiris/^ such as has 
h/‘/*n <lire<*t(‘d to the manufacture of alpaca wool in 
liritain, will soon, ami with e/pial success, he 
/lirect/*/! to I he prodnetioii of it. There are ])ro- 
hahly not moif* than 1 wo or t]ir<*e hundred alpacas 
in liritain. and thcsi* mostly in parks connected 
with the re.^idences of m)hli*nu*n and <2;enth‘men, not 
in llie situations for which lh(*y seem to he ]iecnliarly 
a/lajde/l. An at tempt w as nui/h* in 1S‘21 to intro- 
/hicc th/3 alpa<‘a into llu* Pnite/l States; iii lsr>7 a 
/•ariio of tli/‘m was .“-liipped t/) llaltiniore, Imt- the 
result .sli/)we<l tliat ^lJe^' eonhl not he ae/'limatiscd. 

All »aca w7)ol is .st rai;4ht(*r than that />f tin* sh/*/*}), 
V7*rv stioiiiif in j»roporth>n to its thickness, ami 
hi7‘aks litth* in /‘omhin.:^. 'rin* llhn* is small, and it 
is very s/>i(, ]diahli‘, and clastie. Tin* ll(*sh /)f the 
animal is said to hi* very wliol/'some and pleasant. 

Al|l-Ar.slail. a Persian siillan, the *-<*coml of 
til/* S/*lfiik dv nasty. Ii/irn in I'lii keslan in 
In lUol) h/* as/*eml/‘«l tin* flirom* of fv Imrassan, ami 
in ItMi.’k /in the d<‘aili of Ids nnel/*, lieeame monaridi 
/>f all P/‘rsia. He* emluae/*/! Islamisiu, taking th/* 
name of Mohammed ; and l>y Ids hravery olitaine/l 
tin* snrnaim* />l‘ .\lj> Arslan, ‘ Puave Lioji.' In 
1(M17 and lOtlS in* took and plundered th/* <*ity /if 
(’a‘sai7*a, in Cappadocia. In KKit In* invaded 
.\rnn*nia ami (Ie/uL;ia. at tlnit time ('hristian kin;;- 
/lonis, and added tliem t/i liis dominions. In H)liS In* 
itiar/dn*<l ajL^•lin^t the tlrecksof the Pasteiji empire, 
who. iimh'r the l'aup/‘ior Pomamis Diogenes, had 
thri/*e driv /‘U k 1 he 'Tinks liev ond tin* Kiiphrales. 
In 1^71 a blood Ic wa-t i‘ou;^hl, the Scljnks 

.eainiipi:' a decisive vie uy. 'The (deck eiupenu was 
tak/*n prisoner, ami rily ohtaim‘d his lilierfy liy 
an enormou-. ran-on and a lar.^e annual lilimte. 
.Marcliiim' to tli/* /•oiniuest of Tnik(‘.-tan iti H»7‘2, the 
sultan pi‘risln*d by the day.ver of a. eajilive enemy. 

.\l|ini«l4 un Ann ri/*an ])osl town, at the month 
/if Tliund/*!* Ita.v Itivi*r, in .\liehi;.^un. with fonmlii/s 
ami numerous saw ndlls. .\ lar; «|uanlily of 
timlier .sawn /listrict. i- hipped at this 

p/u t. P/ip. ( iSSth hi. VI ; ( ISSI ) 11*210. 

A1 |m\s is tin* name /if thn'e dejtarl nn'iils in 
I'Vam*/*, riiat of 1» \s.sKS-.Vu*i;s oe/ npi/ s lli/* N P. 
part /»f Pr/)vcnc/‘, and is the most spars/*ly pojm- 
la.t<*d in all Pram *. It is. for the most ]>art, 
nnuiutainoii"., /•oii'-i-l in.Lf of spurs or otfshoois from 
the Maritime Al]»-, wide;, run in nnm/TimH cliains 
t/iwar<ls tin* Phone. Hi tin* muth, tin* /dimate is 
/•/iM tin* .soil poor, and tin* eiiltiv.ition had; in 
tin* .i.uth, he elim:Hi is much h/ tlm almomh 
a]iri(*/ils, |.e ch/*s, ami various /)thcr /-Imn «* fruits 
ar urown. Th • win/'s ar«‘ e.xc- llent. 'Dn* mim's 
pr/i'iue h*a''. r<*en marld/-, A/*. At I)i;.:ii/* and 
tdv/iul tli -M- . ndnera! sprin*ts. 'Pin* /Icjuirt* 
'.t'ut i water -. i»y the Dmanc/*. d'h/* area, <ii the 
.1 j ,irlm/‘nt is Lett's.) .* /j. m. ; pop. ( ISSti) ]‘ 20 , 41 H. 
d’h/* clii/‘f town is Ifinm*. 

d he II \T’'ri-.s A lyin;; north /if the Pass/*s- 
Ahies, and forming- a. ]i!U’t /if the ohl jir/ivince of 
Daupldne, is tnivers/*/! by the chi/*f ran^t'e of thc 
(ViUian .Alp.s, w hich In*?/.* ris/*, in Mount iVdvonx, to 
th/3 h/ji^difc /if M,(XK) feet, ddu* s/'cnery, csjiecially 
al/iufr tin* c/mrs/3 of the imii(*tu<mH Jiuniiiee, i.s 
sin^^nlarly jiictures/pi/*. Tin* /fttufe.s-A /j/cs is, after 
Sav'oy, tin* hi^dn*st /lejiaitinent in rrau're; the 
fi/Tc/* ?nirth wind an/I th/* ji(*rpetual snow on the 
hdly p**nk.s mak/* tin* eliniak* .s(*vcre ami the 
wint/T l/in;,', s/I tliat the l)a,rr/*n s/jiJ wdll yield 
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little else tljjiri jK^tatoes, a littl(‘ rye, oats, ami 
Parley, altliou^Hi thick forests clothe the aioiintain- 
sides. Tlie an*a is ‘iloS s([. in.; ])o]>. (IHSO) 
l*2‘2,l)‘24. 'The mines produce leail, eopp(*r, iron, 
and antliraciti*. Kvery autumn, some four or live 
thousand ]»eo|d(‘. leave the cohh‘r heights lo seek 
employment (lurinej th(‘ winter months in the lower 
defiartimmt. Chief town, ( Jaj». 

Ai.I’KS ^^AKl'l’IMKS, a department in the (‘xtrenie 
SK., oil th(^ shores of the Mediternmenn and 
conlin(‘s of Italy, was formed in IShO. It is imuh* 
U]> of tin* anci(*nt county of Nice, which was ceded 
in that year to h'rain’i*, and of the arrondisse- 
nn*nt (►f (Jrasse. The chain (d' the Al/ns }farHiinr.'i 
forms thc! northern houndary of the 4l(*))artnn‘nt. 
and from it nunn*rous spurs run seaward, ainon;.; 
vhich are lovely and fertile, vall(‘ys. 'The (‘limat<* 
is mild and ]»lc*asant in tin* vicinity of the sea, 
and in the lower vall(*ys, althou^^li tlni hi;;her 
mountains i(‘ach to altitudes when* winl(*r always 
reigns. 'riie vine ami olivi* are much culti- 
vated in tin; more favoured loenliiies; tohac<*o, 

orani^es, lemons, and ti^s ar(* piodiiced ; and iiineh 
larnl is devoted to tin* cultivation of herhx :nnl 
tlowers for the; ])r(*pa rat ion «>f essences and ]M‘r- 
fumes. (Irasse is particularly famous for the i 

manufacture of )»erfunn‘ry. 'Pin* silkworm is 
rean‘d, and honey is lar.^(*lv ]»roduce<{ and e\- 
]>orted. 'riieie are some mineral sjninijjs. 'Pin* 

tunny, anchovy, and sardiin* (isln‘ri»*s are imj>ort- 
ant. 'Pin* c,*’,piial is Nie<* t<pv. ), and ihe other 
principal towns are Antihes, \ illefrancln*, < 'aniies, 

< liaise, a,nd Menton oi' .Meiilom*. Phe area is 
1 IS‘2 s(|. to.; pop. ( I ssti ) ‘2‘lS,or>7. 

Alpliabot • "o <‘alled h'om and //c/o, the 

li:'>t iwotoei'k let t ei's, i.N 1 he iia nte <iiv en to a of 
;.:raphic si-^n^^ ealh**! li'ilers, deiiotin;^ elementaiy 
sounds, l.\ the enm liina ! ion «if v\ liieli word-* can he 
vi-ildv lejiresente.l. Ne.arlv ‘JOO alpiia l>eis. atni.ui 
ai d iiiodei-ii, are Known, "f whiel» .ahout o(» are 
now in n-t*. 'Pliev an* all d<'\ elopments fioin iln*. 
jnimilive l*lio-ni«-ian aljiliaKei, whieh vva'^ ii-elf 
u’timately (lei i\ ('d from the lyiiv pi ian hii*roul\ j-hie 
pielii; ‘Wiitinj. Pin* alpliahei \< thus iln* olde-l 
t‘\i'-lin'.; niomiineMl (»f civ ilisa I ion. sinee it-. 
;.;'eni‘- ('e.i he iracd hack to ilie e;irli(s( IynWj>- 
tian d V /ja-i ieo 


K^yjitian ])ieture-vvritin;.^, and to ex]>lain the 
afliliation of a few of the more imjiortant dau;.,dit(*r 
alphahets, such as the llehrevv, the, Syriac, the 
Arahi<*,, the, Indian, the (ireek. and last, hut not 
h*a.sl, the Uonnin alphabet which we, ourselves, 
enijdoy. 

'Phe F.^yjiti.in hieroni.vphii* ])ict ure-writin^’ may 
Ik*; tra<*e,(l hack, l)y means of ins<*riptions, for more 
than six thon.sami y(*ars, to the time of the second 
Koyptian dynasty, wli(*n it already a] »pe;irs in ; 4 ‘reat 
p(*rf(‘etion, aroninp- a Ioult period of antecedent 
dev(*lopnicnt. It consisted of juctoiial ideograms, 

I which, at soim* unknown ('poch, must have eiv(*n 
’ hirlh t(» verbal nhoiioLiranis, soim* of which came to 
be used as syllahir* sij.in^. (if the 4(H) K;.::yj>tian 
l)hono^rams, about 40 attaiio'd an alphabi*lic ehar- 
act(‘,r- that is, th(‘y eil her denoted vowels, or could 
! be associated willi more than one vow t*l-sound. 

I Out of these alnhahetic si;;iis our own letteis hava^ 

' .uTown. Hut tnouj;h tin* K^"yj)tian hiero^ilyphie 
writin^' <*ontained the ,L;einis of the alpliah(‘t, it wa.s 
not truly alphabet ic. It remained to thc Iasi juirtly 
* id(*<»L;raphic, partly phonetic. Alphahc'tie ;ind 
sv llabic sijj^ns an*, conjoined with v»*rbal jthono- 
;^iam.s, and these an* (‘xjdaiiied by means of 
jiictorial id(‘o.L;rams. 'Pin* transition to a ]>ure 
[ alphabetic v\ i it i n;j;’ w as only made wln'ii the Hlnc- 
nicians borrow i*d the arl of writin;;: from the 
K;.;yptians. 'J'ln* supieme nn‘iil of the I'lKcnicians 
was that they n‘j(’ctt*d. oina* for all. the uniii'cessary 
portions of tin* < onipIie:it(‘d lyuv pt iaii ‘'\siem, tlie 
id«*o;irams, tin* verbal phono, L;r:im^. .and tin* syllabic 
.-i.Lcns. and ^<‘lecied fiami the t.'> valiant '•v mbols of 
1 ‘k‘mentary sounds .-i .';in.i:lc ‘'i,t;n tor lach ot the 
‘2*2 consonants which ;in* found in Semitic speech. 
'Po ourselves the notion of alj*habetic wiitiii,^: seems 
I (*\tn‘mely simple, but in reality tin* }ta>^a;;e fnmi 
' id.(‘o.! 4 ra]*hic picture-writin.i: to a ]iiir«; alphaltei is 
one of the .irreatcst ti.umphs of ih'* huniaji mind, 
l.avino been ('n'‘*(‘t(,-d only otico in tin* v hoU* hi.'^tory | 

I of tin* W(»rld. Nom* of tin* 'Uliei s\'^tcmsnf pit/tuia*- 
I w ritine;, t 'biiH‘.'>t*. ( ’’I'leifoi 111 . or Hittil*', advam'ed 
beviriid a more or l. -s p»Mf»‘ct ^ta^t* of llabi,-*m. 4 
I 'Po a Flench scholar. M. d(‘ Uou,L*e, hclon.ns the | 
I honour of havin,u‘ demoin'traled the true origin of 
tin* alpliahct. Scveial classical wiitt.*!". includiu*^^ 

I IMato, I)iodnius, Flntarch, and I'acitU'-. had slated 


Ml wuiim/ vva*' in its oriLrin pictorial. It ln*naii 
with ideograms, which dcvclop'-d into phoMo*.;rams. 
ld(*o;:ra nc- juc picliin's or sveihoh^ itit(*nd' 1 to 
U'prc'^e'i. eitlicr tliiiiys or .ili tiaci idea*'. I’inmo- 
jrams n-c the i:iapliic nihol^ of sounds. 'Pliey 
are(*illn r veth.il. staiidiiiL: fm cnliia* wdrd.> ; or .s\ 1- 
lahic, dcnoliiiLt’ tin* a rticu’ai ion^ of which word- arc 
composed ; or alpli.'ihctic r(*p' «‘S('nl ini;- tin* e! iiienl 
ary soninis into which -vllah, n he nsolvc( 

Fim* iinlcp(*Mdcnl -vsieiii-of idcoyr.i pliic w lit iiiiT 
liavi* hccn invented : il) Phe (hineiform. wliidi 
.nose in the v.illey of tin* Fnplir.ile-. and devclopi I 
into tin* .\ehjemciiian s\ lj,ih;i liet,. ,*2)'Pln*( !iiiie.-e 
out of which tin; dapjiiicsi* sMlnha i ies hav c* ;triseii. 
(d) 'Phe Hillite, which was the prol.ahle soui««‘ 
of the t'ypriote syll.-Lharv. (t) 'Pin* >b*\ieao 
pictuia*-w;itiuo. (o)'Pln* F;.,\pliaii hiere**l.v phii 
trom which tin* IMneiiician alpliahct w;isderiv»* 

Men; mnemonii* ri*c()rd‘^, such :is the wamtuini 
hclts of the North Aiiieib n hnli.ni*'. i ne ipiipjuis 
ol Pern, or tin; tot(*mistic m,i rks on t In* ^rav .* -t ones 
'*f semi-harlianms trihes, can In.nllv he di.L;nilied 
with the na.me of wiitin.ij', and neeil not lie further 
noticed: wliile tin* (hineifortn, the ( hine-e, {tinl 
tin* Ko-yp(,i,^f| scripts will he tre.-ited ot uinb r tin 
nroj.e-r'headiri^^s ( see. ( '(’NKll’oli.u, CttlM-.-'K, nd 
llJKmKiiAl’mcs). 

'Po oive even the hriefest a(*eount of every known 
nl]»hahct would require a volume. All that can he 
here attempted is to show how the IMnenieiaii, the 
mother (jf all other alphahets, arose out of the 


in .i:cm*r.il t»‘i-ins tin* lieliel ‘ir tradition of the 
ancit'iit vvoiM. that iln* Flmnifiaus had obtained 
tin* alpliahi 1 from lyuypt. while in nio(lei‘n linn*s 
not ;i, tew alti'inpts li.id horn vainfv made to derive 
lie* several Pin* iiii-iaii h*tlci- from siiitahlt* hiero- 
glyphic jucliircs. H'lt it was only in iSdl) ih.-it 
I )e Ihui.ue jMUiitcd out th;l; tin* ]>rotolypcs i,i tin* 
Plneiiician letters miisl h- soiiyht. inU in the 
hi«*ro,L;l,vnhics of the monunn*nt-, iml in certain 
cursive ‘liicratic or priestly ch;iracti'r-. so ('X- 
ln*iin'l\ ancient llial lh'*\ had already fallen into 
disu-(‘ .it tin* lime of ihe Ib'hi'ew i*xo(lus. 'Phis 
hum of hit*ni(ic MriliiiL*' is known t(» us .‘ilmost 
xelu-ivelv from i siipiih* ma misei ij>t , the Paj>ynu 
Prissc, as it is eall(‘d, which wa- foun i in a, lond) 
j helon.L'iipuMo (he (‘h*venlh dvn;isty, .in i i> therefore. 

I much older than tin* slicpln*rd kiii.es. 

[ In the P.tpynis Prisst*. ilie characti'is he;ii- h:irdly 
! more resi*mol;ince to the hieroyl.' phs from which 
! tln'V vv (*re derived tli;>n tln*v do to tin* e.'irlicst 
I k.sown hunis of the IMni'iiici.-in icticrs, the chief 
j dilh*renee lM‘in; 4 ' »lne to lh«* t.-iet that tin* Feyptian 
was a cursive, sen]»t, used for wiitiii;^ on pat>\nis; 
while, the Plneiiiciaii lettt'is are l;q>idarv charaeters, 
ada]d<*d for eii,i;rav ini;' on stone. Hence strai.Lflit 
lines an* .suhstitiited for flow ini; ciii ves, aiul sharp 
aiij;:h*s for rounded forms. 

l)e Honp* shows, letli'r o\ Iciti ;• how lwent> -one 
of the most suitahle. of ihe l*Vyptian i*haracters 
vvoiv selected from the rest, and takt*ii over; only 
one new letter, the source ot our e, having 
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bot'u a(Ule<l by (he Plie riieians. Jlis ideiitilieatieiis 
liJive, for the most part, Im'ph aeee])tc‘il by tlu>se 
seholars who are best (‘ill ii led to .sjieaiv with 
authority. 

One important <*haiyni‘, however, was made. 
Tile h'; 4 yptiaii eharaet(‘rs were renamed, on the 
aerolo^ie. or initial jnineiple, by nu'ans of words 
siLrnilieanl in Semitic speech ; each of the new 
names bein^;' (‘liosen from a resemblama*, more or 
l(?ss close, between the form of the letter and some 
familiar object whose' nam«‘ be;>an with the letter 
in (juestion. 'Thus tlu^ first letter was no longer 
called oZ/e///, the ea^le, but ahfth^ tla^ o\ ; and the 
thirt(‘enih ictt(‘r, iri'^tead of beiiiLT muhtlc, the owl, 
bt‘came tnrni^ tin.' walm’s. In like mannm, in our 
nursery ]dctnre-alphahets, the chihl is told that <) 
was an oran^i', S was a swan, and 1> was a buller- 
lly. A similar acrolo^ic renaming’ of the letters by 
.sio-nilicant terms has re]>eatedly taken plai't' on tin* 
transfereiici': of alphabets. We have instances in 
the i*ase of the. Jhinic. the lhi>si,in, and tin' Old 


We have now to (h'soribe the ehii'f families of 
alphahets to which the mother-aljdiahet of Plne- 
nieia ;;ave birth, ddie reader tvill lind it lieljifnl to 
refer to the follow'in;^- i^a'iiealo^^ieal table. It will 
he seen that there are three ^reat famili(\s -( 1 ) The 
.Aramean, whi(‘li hoi'ame the sourci' of most of the 
alphahets of Western .Asia; (*2) 'Fhe Saha'an, or 
South Stmiitie, from whiidi sjuan^.^ tlie aljduihets of 
India; {.‘’O'fhe H(dleni»‘, wlueh hei'ium; the ])arent 
of the aljduilx'ts of Fairotie. 




1 ichrew. 

Syrii’vc. 

Alon^uliiin. 

Arabic. 

IVldcvi. 

Armenian. 

(.Mioj-j'iaii, 

Amh.inc. 


1 . I Ikunicsc. 

I Siamese. 

I >lavani'Se. 


Irish alphabets. 

KxacI ly how, where, oi* uben the Semili** aiplia- 
hel was d(.‘\elop<‘d out of the F,e\j»tian hicratie, it i> 
impossild(‘ to sn\ ; but the ]trol^il»ilitics point to its 
ha^■in^ ori;.‘.inaled with a Semitie peo]>ic. possibls 
the. Hehri'Ws. or tin* Ilvksns, Iml nion* probably n 
I’lneiiician colony setih'd in tin* Ik ha, while tin' 
probable limits of dale lie bet ween the L\‘td and the 
17tb c(*ntnries n.e. 

'rbes(' *J*J lett<'rs of the I ‘Inenieiaii nlpliabet w<*ie 
the frail fill ^.teiTiis from wlji'*li tin* lcitersi»t allotin'r 
alidialiets have been (le\ el<ijied. In the Semilie 
alphabets, tile number of leiier-' Ini'' leinained eun- 
stanl, tlioueh tin* outlines ba\'e been so d«*,ur;id«<l 
that, ill some alplml(ei>. .--ueli ;i> the .\rabii*, inaiiN 
letters arealmo^i formle.'S ; while in Ar\an nlpba- 
hets new lelte.i ^ have bi'en al'iilnlantly de\elu]M.Ml 
by ditVenmtiatioii. a j»roe<*.>< well «*\empliii<‘d in onr 
own ,4,lpluibet, in '' bicli d has lM*en e\ol\ed oiil of 
I, and from ('. v^llih; 1\ , and W are all 

descended from the IMnenii-inii tint. 

The elii(‘f <lilVei(in'c la'ineeii Semitic and .\iwaii 
alplialiet.s i'^ due 1o a lundnmeiiial distineiion 
between lheSemiii<* and Aiv.tn laiiiiun;:**-. In tin* 
St'inilie scrijU.s ihue aic no tnie voweN, iht'se 
hein.c d(*noled oiil\ hydiaciiiieal points; w ln*n*a-' 
ill tin; AlWaii el[ihahet's, vow el-->ii;n- ha\»‘ been 
dex'elojied out <»f the eharaeteis represen tiu.e the 
Semitic breaths and semi consonant Tin* Semitic 
alpl abet- have also ]«*taiiied tin* oii.ninal direct i<»n 
of tjie w ritinc, from ii;:;lil to left ; whereas in (he 
non-Seniil ie. serijUs, the mor<* eonx eni<*.nt dircetion. 
from h?tt to ri^ht, has lu'cn adopted. 

Many atti'inpts have been made to explain the 
onler of tin* letters in tin* alphabet. It w«»nld talo- 
too mneh space to dis<-n>.'v fully (his ol».--eure 
(jue.stion, Init it is i.;(*ner.illy reeouni ed lhai tie* 
md('r of (In* lj(*hn-xv letter^ e’ liil)it'. traee- of a 
primiii\ (_; ])honoln;jiea.] classiheat ion. Omit tin.;; 
certain h*tt(‘rs \x!:ieh do not r(*adily fall into tin* 
seh(‘me, ami w Iju-** placi s may baxa* been a''i.L;ncd 
at a lat(*r time, tin; oii;'inal arraii'jen'ciit se<*m. 


>*: I Sinc.ilese. 

( olcaii. 
n ( 'l/lntan. 

7- I K.e.|jnnri. 

i -7 7 ' i 1 1 »' M iar.it j, 

” j , - ! 

, ; , lleil^.lli. 

■ .Malax LIU. 

I > '^1 I 'raiinl. 

j 2 r 'lelu-u 

h’mne. 

^ ' (in*, k. 

i , h.itm. 

I; ' Mliaiiiaii. 

^ hn.-'-iaii. 

' ~ ' r./ptic,. 

d'lie (*arly history of the a]}diahet has to hi; 
n'eonst meted fiom inscriptions, d’ln* iddest forms 
of the IMncnieian letters mm* ‘'(‘cn in tin* inserip- 
( ioii.s on (.‘(‘rtain hron/e vessels dedieat«'d to llaal 
Lebanon, xxhieh an* ainihiiled to tiie 11 (h <*(‘ntury 
U.<’. .Next come.' tlie Moabite sjono, ;issi;;ned to 
the tKli eenturx ; tin* lit>n xxei-hls from Niiiexeli, 
to tln*.sth; the Siloam iiis. riplion, to tin* 7th; .ind 
the Kshmnna/ai s:ir('opha;.:us, to the dth. 'The 
Plionieian aljdiahet eiadiiallx diml «nit xvith tin* 
decline of tin* IMne’.iieian em]tin* and eomnn*rc(', 
lin-eiino on, in the Spanisli eobmic^ of ( .'anli,*i;.;e, 
(ill tin* dd century A.n.. and leaxiu;^ as its onl\ 
din*et deseendanl ibe alphabet used in tin* siu'ii'd 
Ifooks of tin* Samai ita,iis. 

Amon;L( (In; Semitic races it xx'as sujxiKi'iled by 
tin* .\rann*an alphabet, wbieb, jirisin^jf in TVovtln'rii 
Sxrhi about the Ttli eetilury bee;ime tin* com- 

meieial ait»habet of Wi-n in Asia. \fti r an exist- 
ence of .seven or ( i;j:]it e* ntnri('s, it broki; u]i into a 
number of national alpbalx-ts, of which the most 
im, ■ rtant an* tin* sijiian* Ib'lnexx ilie Syriac, tlie 
Aiabic, tin* F«*bh‘>i, and tin* Mon;;'ilian, wbieb 
oxxe tinir dilfosion and tlu*i) p<*rma:icio-e to the 
l.n r of tln-ir bavin;^' iK'eoine tin; scrijits of livt; 
of the ‘'rent f.’..(l.snf Asia- dudaisrn t dii ist ianity, 


to Jiave been ill four ela.'-e.-, eonlaiMia;^ n*s]»ei*iive]y ■ 
the. soft, the <'oii( inuous, the Ibjuid, and the hard j 
letters; tin; first letter in eaeli class heino a tancal 
hreatli, the se.eorid a labial, the third a jmkdal, the 
fourth a dental, and the liflh ju'ohahly a sibilant. 
'Fhe survivals of thi'- arrant^^'meut an* exhibited 
in the foUitwin^ tal»l(*. 'Fin* jdaees a.s.si^ned to tin; 
sihihiuts {'ae. liypothetc al. 


8 -ft !/ i c ) (/ : 

( 'on’.io'ious . [/} rft.ijt) t/f {f ) *•'/ 

I n ,s- 

Jlc.rd q t (a 


Mohammeda: i.^m, /oroast liani.sm, and Ihiddhism. 

Tin* distiu^mi.shin^ peeuliaiity (»1 tin; Arauiean 
alpli.iliet ami its d(*seendants lay in the ojK'nin;^ 
out of tin* loojKS and the di.sap]»earanc(r of the l»ars 
which (‘haraeteri.se 1h('. Plneiiician letters. Thus 
the Plnenieian loojis Avhi(*h have h<;(*n faithfully 
jire.served in our own letters It, D, O, i}, Jt, have 
di.sapjieared in the corre.spondino Mtdm'xv letters, 
as well as in tiieir Arabic (;(}uivalents (see table). 

File oreaier ].a.rt of tin* Jewish S<;nptures inn.st 
liav(* been written in the alphabet se(*n in the 
in.s<!riptions on the Moahiit* stone and in the 
Sih-.an tunnel, which is priietieally identical w'ith 
th.it used by the IMneuicians. On their n'iuni 
1 from tlie captivity at Jhibylon, the exiles brought 
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LATIN liEBRlv^ 



A 


K a 

A ixua K 


jp. 


B 

R /3 

1 ^ B B b : 3 


0 


X 

r /“r 





A 


I t>! D A Ad'i T 


ra 

tn 


e [£ 

^ 1 E c e ' n 


--4 


YF 


1= ! F f f 3 1 , 




I 

X xc 

:t|Ziz :jl 



iHiiB 

H 

H h ?? 

B 1 H i H h ; rr 



B © 

O 

O (} A 

ix 



9 ^ 

X 

1 1 

•A.j 


■<1 

^ j-yi ^ 

K 

K *< tc 

: k I K i k il 3 

.2 1 

!4i V/ 

A 

Ai A 

blLill 

1?. ! 
- i 

i 'f-'x 

; 

“> !7 ; 

r'/^|o> m ^ 

1 

\A ' 

I 

* .VVv^.'.'-v 

'z H 

N 

H i/' y ■ 

v \ n ii n ' ^ 

15 ! 

1 --H— 

N 

JZ. 

XL 1 

a + . X X D 

t 


!o O 

O|o|o i 

^o; ' ’"'x 

1 

1 

i 


^ ^ ' 1 

P Ht' 71 CO 

p' p p 

1 

16 

'■! 

/* iri rin 

■ 

1 


1 


a;?: 9 

9 

1 

.! J 

9 Q|q q 

i ! 

i 

1 


ii , A 

P 

P 

> R J P t* 1 i! 

2, 1 




i C ; cr 

^ 5: S^' X ( s 

22 j 

1 A 

5 1+ T 

It 

1 r 

iTiTX t 



11 ! ill ,i IV 

\ 

VI VII !i VIII, IX : 

i._ - ii : ! 



OHU.i \ 

oi’ 

Tin: ALP 

11 aim: T. 


I. Kj^yptiaii liicroj^lyiihics, facing to the It'ft. ! vi. Greek uiiciiilh, from the C.^niox Altxamlrinus, 

II. Kgyjktiaii Jlit ratic cliaractcrs, f.icin , tothcrig^ j about 4tK) A.n. 

III. The oldest Tha*iiiciaii letters, iiiustU froio 'he ■ vii. Greek min usculo>. 

Baal Lobjiiion inscription. ! vin. The old alphabet of Italy. 

IV. The oldest Greek letters, fros • inscripl . u-. at ! l.x.. Lapidary J.al in all diabu at tli.‘ fun. of Cicero. 

Thera and Athens, reading from riglit n* left. ^ x. Latin uncials and minu^eules. 

V. The lapidary (.Ireek alphabet at the of the Xl. Modern square Hebrew, tlerived from the 
I'ersiiin war, reading from left to right. riueiiician letters in Cwl. III. 
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with them the Araiix'an script used in tlie valley ef 
the Ku]>hra.tcs. After llie 1st century Hj’. this 
ali)lia))et developt'il into l>\ o hranches the northern, 
wliicli l»ecani(‘ the oartMit of (he Syriac alphahtUs ; 
an<l tin' sontlaan. wliicli <h‘Vcloj»e(l inl<> the scjnare 
ITehrcw. Tiiis only as>Ufiic«I its prt“<ent style about 
the l‘2tli ('(‘iiturv, and is tints oni‘ o*' the most 
modern of «‘Nistin.Lr aljdiahcts, and not, as was 
forint'rly hdieved, ih(‘ mo-.t ancient of all. 'I’lie 
Ilehrcw vowel points date from about the 7lh 
centiir\. 'I’ln' Sviiac arost* out of a form of tln‘ 
Northi'in Araint'an alphabet, locally employed at 
Hdcssa,, which w’as a .ufn‘at seat of t'hristian loarn- 
ini;-, d'hi* <)M<‘r form of Syriac, which endnincs an 
important (dnislian lit^nature, is <*alhMl tin* t'.'^tran- 
^di(do. This dc\clo]ie<l into a nmrc cm ions Nt> le 
calh‘<l the Ih'shiti*, which is still used by tin' ( 'bris- 
tians of Aleppo. A curious dcM-tmdant of the S\ l iac 
alidiabet is the AIonm)!ian, which arosi' iinIiH‘clly 
out of the Inuesy of tin* Ncvtorian-', wlio, be ini;- con- 
demned by the (’ouncil of l'!p!M'->u.s in t.‘>l A.n., 
took refit, ne in Tersia, ^\ hence thoir mi'^sionaries 
]>enetrati‘d into (lie renn*tc''t parts of A.^ia, carrvin.i^ I 
with tlumi tbeii- aiphalH*!, w bich became the paixmt, j 
<ui the one hand, of tin* Ivaisliimi, used by the ■ 
< dtristians of St 'riionias on the Malabar coast of ' 
India, and, on (he i>tlier, of the Mon>:olian, Kal- | 
muck, and Manchu al|»habets, which stretch inter- i 
mittmiily acrovs Noithi'm A^ia fiom the NhiljL'U to | 
th<* Sea of dapan. I’lior to the exlmision of j 
Moha mmcdanisjii, the MoiiLiolian was the otlicial j 
alpliahet of thcNa-^t ('nipii'* of (leni^his Khan, and , 
was u>ed in Khiva and Bokhara, wliich now employ | 
the Arahic. 'I'he M<»n;.;olian 'i< written iti \ertical j 
<'<dunins, from the ton to tlie hott<mi of the pa,L!c, ' 
itisli’ad «)f from ii;.:nt to lett, like the S\ i iac, ' 
Arabic, and M'*hii'w. I 

In the val!c\ of the laipiuati-^, the Aiamean i 
alpliahet ,L:i;nliially exterminated tli“ enmluon^ j 
rurndform "cripi-. and Ixcaiuf* the parent of tin* ! 
Iranian family or alphalu‘ts, whi*-h are known | 
ehiejl\ from tlie eoins and in-'cripl ions of l he i 
Ikirt Ilian and Sas'^aniaii kin<;s who hiNmI IVisia • 
from tin* .‘Jd ceritniw n.c, to the \l<thamniedan eon- i 
ijiiesL in the Till <*entnry \.h., when Arahic hocanie | 
tlu‘ ‘'Clip! of INivia. 'The old I’er-ian or I’dihwi I 
writinLC was tak'-n t(» India hv fnijitise-. fj-om l^lam, j 
ami is still ii'.co l»y the or tiie-wt)r''iiippers ' 

of lioiiihay, for tiicii’ -acred l)ook'-. ! 

In the oih century \.i). tlic wcsim-n or Ar-acidaii 
foini of the I’dihwi aljdahct, which i^ akin to the 
raimyie/K* alphahrt ii-cd in the in^ci ipli»ms of | 
Zenohia, wa> rcfoimcd arnl adapted to th-> O'-e of ; 
the Armenian- hy St Me-<r«)l>, wlio i Iso coii'-t i ncte<l j 
the (ha)iy;ian alphabet out of the r-asierji or Sa-- i 
sa,nian f<»rnj of the Behhwi wriliny, Ihjl tin- mo-^t : 
interesliny'’ oM'-hoot of the Iranian al}>hal*et was the ! 
iJaetiian, whi'-h, hefore the ef)n(jne-t - of Alexander, I 
•‘.xtended over th'* eastern provim-'- of tin* Tei-ian j 
lealm to Mer\ . Herat, and Hoklnara,, and <\('n j 
rea<‘h<‘d the I’niijah, which formed the In 'i.»n | 
satrapy of the < mpiie of Harins. 'I’he chief monu i 
ment of the liido-Bactriaii aiphahet th* lon.j ' 
inscn[)tion en;.;ia'ed on a ro<*k ne.-r Peshav.-o- hy 
Asok.a, the; 4 ’n'af Bnddhi‘-t empmoj-, w!mrei*ji. I in 
tlie ,‘hl vftitnrv luit it can he traccij hy imans 

of the eoins of the frido-Se\ i liian kin.uis nearly (o 
the dose' of the. 1st c(’ntiiry A.Ir It has left a 
curious survival in the. numerals w hieh wi* onlinarily 
use. 'I’lu'se, wliieh we <*ah the Aiaoic '-iidieis, are 
really of Indian ori;iin, iiavin^j: be«.m hron;;hl from 
India l>y the .Arabs, ; nd ?ntr<)dined bv tliem into 
S]»ain, wdieriee, dniiuc- (Im 1‘Jtli and lath eentnijes, 
they s]irea<l ovej Kump.', oiadiia 1 1 . rejdaeiiiy (la* 
lao’c dc.aisy Koinan mimeia,ls. I inis onr eij»o» r 
IS the I ndo-Bae| 1 iari I tl-i'y/, tin* Initial of the San- 
.skrit word /a/z/c/o/o Iim- fi'f. (ircM.dv m'rrt ). due -I j 
1*5 i he hater r/(, tiie initial of tht‘ Saii'-krit j 


four (ef. Latin ///atfeo/*), and 7 is titt initial 

of .vz/yz/z/e, s(*vt‘n. I'Vwv things in the history of the 
al])}ia.hei are more enrious than llie fact, tirst dis- 
covcreil hv Dr Isaac d ay lor, that the numeral si^im 
of Kuropeand Aimuica'arc the letters of an obscure 
alphabet introduced into India lM 00 years ai,u) as a 
consi‘(|m‘m‘(‘ of the eorujm'sts of Darius. 

I'lie Iranian alphabets of (huitral Asia xvi‘re 
sudtb'iily t‘\(crminated by tlu* Arabic, whose ra}»id 
diHusioii was tuic of tlu* most lemarkabh* ri'snlts of 
the sjiread r)f Nlam. it extends from .Morocco to 
Sumatra, from Bokliara to Zanzibar, and, with some 
trilliny mo<lilieations, it has been adajded to express 
the soumls of lan;^ua; 4 :«‘s as diverse as Arabic, 
'I'lirkisb, Persian, Puslitii, Ihdncbi, Hindustani, 
and Malay. 

TIIK CltKKK, HK.HKKW, ANt> AltAlUC ALIMIA 1$?:TS. 
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/iff 
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As the szjuan* Hebriwv and the Syriac arose out 
of the local alphabets of dcrusalcMii (uid Edessa, so 
the Arabic, next after tiic Latin tin; most important 
alphabet in (be, Avorid, was originally only the local 
eJ)dial»et nf Mecca. It lias two forms the Kulic, 
a nioi.umcntai s(M-i['t now' almost disused ; and the 
Xesklii, wliidi is t» c cursive Araidc in ordinary use. 
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TImtc wtM(» two early alf>lial»ets in Ara]»iii. Tiie 
Arabic is dcscondcd from the Nab}itli(*ari, an Ara- 
nicaii alphabet of Northern and (Central Arabia, 
known to us cbielly from ifiscript ions, dating fr 
tlu' 1st to the oib centiirv A.l)., <‘n«^raA'ed on tiie 
roiks of IN'lra a-inl Sinai. On the other hand, 
nutnerous inscriptions, somei as old as the *2d 
century n.t'., cbielly from the nei^ihhonrlnMMl 
Aden, show that a v<‘rv <lilVerent alphabet, ealled 
the Sahean or Ilimyaritic, was em])loyed in Arabia 
Eeli\. It seems to have he<m derivt'd from the 
al]diahet of "l'\ le, and may prol>ahiy ha\e been 
ohta.ijual as (jjuly as lh(* tinm of Hiram. Carried 
to the o])j)osiie coast of Africa, it became the ]»arent 
of the ali)hahets of the Abyssinian ( 'liristians, (‘alh‘d 
th(5 Hthiopi<* and I'k' Amhaiic, in uhich n«‘\v letters 
liave been a.dde<|, ami their ordi'r ami .some of their 
nam(‘s cluinj^ed, while the alphabet has Ikmmi con 
vertid into a sylhihai, 

lint lh(‘ chief interest of tin* Sahtsan alphabet 
arises from its Inivin;^ heeoim* the |»an*nt. of the 
modern seiipls of India., whieh coiojnise more than 
lialf of the existin;^^ alphabets. \\'t‘ ha.\ e already 
seen tha,t an Aramean alphabet was introdiK'ed 
into the I’unjah lhroii.i;h Afehnnistan about aOO 
hut this was nllimatel\ n'plaeod by an olV- 
shool of till' alphabet of ^'emen. which, about the 
same time, must ha\e l»r(*n hroiiM-hl to tin* ports of 
Wesiorn India by Arabian merehaiits. p'rom tln‘ 
insciiptioiis of As(d\a, the ( ‘onstaiit im* of India., 
w’ho>>o edi<*ts, en^jiiaved on idck" and ]»illar.' extemi 
aci'o'.s t he w boh* hr<‘adlhof India from tinjarat to 
(tii>-.!, we obtain a U MOW led'.;e (»f t la* ai'enai t type 
(if liie Imlian al|»liahet. In liie ii.inds (»f the early 
Indian ^tra m m.i ria ns it iMvaa.o tin* most ]»erfect 
scimitilie alphahot of the woiM ('on-islini;- of 
foiix -t w<i lelt(‘i ' thirlN 1 III e(‘ <-on-onani ' and idm- 
\ow eU ii is (‘apahh* ol ('\pre.--in;; t Jie ni >st delii-ate 

ada I ion - of the S.-uisUiii .son;: !■'. 

'rin* de\ elo]>menI s of lla p 'initive Indian alpha 
hei ma> 1 m traced, hx meaii' of insu ipt ions, from 
the lime of A-oka, in the Md centnis t5.c., to the 
intli (eiiinry \.I)., when the pioiotxpes of the 
pieseii! pl'oxin.ial alphabets of India had estab- 
lished then, elxe'-. Tile exist in, _^ \ (! naenl.ar .alpha 
bets .Iixi,l< t lieiij-flx es into four xx (*1 1 - tna rked 
eionp . .M 'The I'.di, or Ihiddhisi. eompii-itiy 
.'djihahem n 'cd in ( 'exIon. Ihiinia, Siam. I’emi, 
( indiodi.i. daxa. and ('oiea. 1 2 1 rin* \a;„aji, oi- 
llindn, ot whiili .‘in old hnni i- ».s»mI for Sanskiit 
hotihs, an t to XX lii<*h hehni'r the local alpnalu*' .»f 
Nnihern i:nii,i. inclndim,..' those of Ueiiual, Ka-h- 
inir, Nep !. 'I'ihet, (injaial, .and tin* Ihnij.ah. ill) 
Tlie 1 )r.i I'i.in, Used in Soutlnia Imli.a. of \vhi»h 
t he "I'a mi 1 a n I 'l'ehi,L;n ai e (he ehiel varix-tie-. (t) 
d’he Mahix. !*scd in ( 'eleoi s, tin riiilippim*-', and 
Sninal ra. 

riie aljihahet of Soiithein Arahi.a. the ]ianait of 
the tiunn'rons Indian set ip|s, h-ain'lied oil’ from tin* 
IMn enician st(‘ni about tin* l()th (a'liiurN i datx* 

"Inch must also he assie-mMl to a still more im 
po'l.-int oir.shoot of the Pho’nix'i.in. Thi-was tlie 
llellcnie branch, tin* sonicx* of the .-dpiiahets ( f 
I'.urope and America. A tln'ek le;^eml n'f(*rs tie 
itdroduction of the .alplialiel to Cadnms, i he I’\ ii ■' 

I adimis is an eponymie iiaine, jnx'aniny in Semilie 
s]M*ech ‘ tin* man of tin* Ht*nMh rov t ’lls ns 

liinl ( axlmns landed lirst i.. rheia, ;ut island in 
yhi(*li tlie ohh*st (in*ek inscrijit ions ha\e been 
hniinl. I hit, this h'efi'tnl is a ver. small ]M)riioii of 
tin* (‘vid(‘rice for tlie IMnetiieian orinin <if the (JKv k 
fd]»hahe,t. It is estahlislu'd by t he foi ■ is ot tin* 
h*tt«*rs, w’hieh in tin* ohh*st (in*ek inscriptions -h* 
tmt dillcT apjirecialdv from tliosx* in (*arl;, I’lnenici.on 
records; by the order of the letters, which is the 
.sann; in the Creek {unl rineiiiciatt ali»hahcrs ; iin! 
also i,y their names, wliicli arc si^iiilicaiit Semitic 
^'onls. though inejiiiiiiglcss in Creek. Thu-' Alpha 


is the Semitic tilrjp/t, an o.x ; Beta is /yr///, a house ; 
(iamina is a camel ; ])e]ta is a door ; 

Ivpsilon is ///•, a witnlow' ; Ixta is /7/cM, a tenee ; 

, Theta is /fV/z, a serjicnt ; Iota is .//e</, a hand ; 

1 Ka]>])a is /.vz/y/z, th(* palm of tin* liand ; J..aml)da is 
hunn!^ an <•x-;.;■o;ul ; Mu is inmt, tin* w'at<*rs ; Nii is 
. mat, a lUh ; O-micron is '/l//z'yz, an cyi* ; is /zz’, 

' tlie niontli ; Bin) is /v.v/z, the head ; ami Tan is //)zz, 

! a mark or cro.'-s. 

! A know led;j(‘ of alphabetical writ in;;' must haxe, 

; Izeeii obtained by t he ( decks from tin.* I ’Ineiiician 
tradini; .‘settlements in tin* .'l‘l;:e:ui. as (*aily as the 
; loth (•«*ntury n.c. At the date of tin* oldeM (in*ek 
I inscriptions which aie cxiaiit, thn*e vowels, <///z////, 

. cyz.sv/zz/z, and o/yz/r/7>/z, h.id ;ilre;nl\ been evolxezl out 
, of tin* I’Inenieian hrc.iths, ahjih^ /ir, ami nj/in, and 

■ two, tnht and tiom tin* szmii-eojisonants 

■ .)/ez/ ami zvzz/, d’ln* torins ot tin* Idleis liad nmler- 
.LTone liardly anx eh:\n;j;e, .ind tlie direction of the 
w rit in,e i" still i'<'tro;;rade, from riydit to h*ft, in 
the Seiiiilix* scripts. Somewhat later, tin* din'clion 

i>^ /yzyZ/.s/yvy/y/zz z//y/z, or ‘ plon,L! il W isC, * tin* lines prxxe(‘(‘d- 

iid' alternately fi'om ji:;ljt to left, and from Iz-ft 
to ri-lit, .just a-> the ]ilon.L;h dr:iw-. ihe alrenialo 
furrows in opjiositi* diiect inns. Ih'foie the elo^i* (zf 
the Till e«*ntnr\, the mnje conx enicjii plan of wiil- 
in,!L; all the lines frxzm left to iIliIii wa.' adopted. 

I'»\ the middle of lie* htli eenliiiy, tin* ( dei*k 
aljiliahel ])ad in .ill es-cnti;i.l r< .■'i»ecis at t.i iued its 
linal dev(*lopmenl. d’iic' Icileis had assumed the 
forms of tin* Ci-eek e;ipitfils willi which w<‘ are 
familiar; 1 xvo addilinjial vowi'K lj;id been (‘X(»l\eii, 

• iit Iruin rhiih^ ami nm, (fn tmni ; /zA/ 

liad been dillereiil iited out of th>i<, > h ! out of 
and /z-v/ laohahlx nnt \\\ filn : wiiile I’, hh 
ami .'•///. di'sceiided tmm z-z/zz, yn/z/z. ami 

xxcie xlisiiscd as hute)-.. thnii^h tiii‘.\ Wii«‘ still 
ret:.im‘d as numer.ils. Ahoijl ike .'Id x-entuix Ji.C. 
t e lajtidaix eh.i raeterv. which eoiu.-jiond in tin*. 
<-.-ipil.i|s in (d't'ck ]»ri lied hnxdv--, heL'.-lll to !h* 
r«'plaeed by hiom* J'onnded forni" w lii' li an* called 
nneial-, xxhile em‘'ixe fnmis wen- used fnr eorri*- 
spomh-nee. rindlx. etxxenn the Tlh .‘Hid Pill 
eeiitiirin- X-ix. lln* niiiin-'Cii le-., xx hl< li .in* i he small 
lelleis of Olir primed tii'ci'k hnnk^, W» l(* ev«»l\(*d 
fr«»ni a eomhinal ion *»f nneial.s and euisixe^. 

'I’lie Ion .•oiiii;- :ie(Mtuij' n‘fer-> to lln* loiii.in alpha 
bet. x\ hieh ,cr(*W Up on ihe eoMvi- nf \-i,i .Mimn, 
ami xx .-IS juh»pl ed as ihcaiplnihcl ot Alin'ii^ in PKI 
i;.< . Bill tin t d'e(‘k ;ilph;ilM't . horn :i x erx e.arlx 
time, shoxxs a lend* m‘x lo '-ep.ii.iio into I xxo i x }m'-» 
tin- Ka^lern oi loiii.'in. whi'-h I'.iine tin* ela‘-''ic.-d 
.alpha bet of ( dx'cex* ; .and tin' \\ e^leni or ( 'haieidi.an, 
W h'eli XX as t lie --oil ree ol I lie :il)»lia l»el o| llalx. I !n 
xdiief xlijV<a'x*m*x‘s h»‘lxx«.‘('n tin* ! xx o an- llnn-e which 
dill disi iiii;ni''li oiiroxxn from i In* ( d ct k •* Ipli.alM't. 
in the \\ • - Ixan .djihalM'l . P' and (^Ixxi'ie ]‘cl;iincd : 
Ii eonlinm'xl to he a hie.aili. iiisit ad of de\a‘lopiii,u^ 
into a xoxvel; and I lie loi ins ot 1. r. p, .\, s, hecaim.* 
! , B, ik .V, S. instead ot V, P. II, !Z, 

'Pin* |nimit ix (* .ilph; hit of It.aix, trom which x»nr 
' x\ II i> dcri\'x*<l, h(']ony(‘il to lln* \\cstc**i (iicek 
txp«*. Asearlx, proh.ahlx . a- the Pth eeituix 
it xxa-' earriexl ]»y the < 'lialeidi.ans ot BiilMca to 
t’nma*, m‘ar Naph'", xvliieli xvas a colon;. x)i (’halei-. 
It h(*e.anie the |>an'nt of lixx' loe.il It. die .‘ilplia- 
hels the Os'-an, the PPrnscan, liie t' ndnta ii, tin* 
P\di.s(*a.n, and tin* Latin. Owin^ to the politi- 
cal >n]>remaey of Bonn*, the Latin nhimately dis- 
p!act*d the olln*r mitioiial seiijiis ot Italy, and 
heeaine tin* alj)lia,het of the Boinaii (*m]iir(', juid 
afterw.ards of laitin ( ’lirislemlom. thus spreading' 

1 t)ver Western Pairopt', Ann liea, and Australia., and 
! h«M*oining tin* dominant alphabet ot tin' world; irs 
I only rival as a eosmopoh.taii sx'iipt heinc' tin* alpha' 
i bet of the Koran. 

('iirionslx" «*nongh, tliis, the most nnxlern ot 
alphabets, has adliert'd inon* closely than aii,> 
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other to the pniiiitivi' Pluenieijin tyjM*. Of the 
Bluenician letters, the (Irec'k alpluihet disear(le<l 
tliree and added live, m hile the liatin lijis only dis- 
eanled two and addc'd ihree. Its aivhaie eharaetiM* 
is shown hy (la* u>e of the older forms, L and S, 
instead of A and and hy its retenthm of tin* oUler 
value (tf H, and <if the letters V and which the 
(Ireek alphahel lias lost, lint it lost «/>, y, and d, 
as lettt'r>, wliose We'<tern forms, lio\\ever, are 
retaineil as the Jfoman numerals. M, h, and (\ 

At the time of the early em|dre, the liomaiis 
employed two forms (»f their letters eapit.'ils for 
iiisi'iijdions ; and for himim'vs ami e«)rrespondenee, 
de,i 4 radi'tl cursive' forms, whii'h are known to ns 
ehielly fnnn ((ntjjiti serihlded hy sedioo|l»o\ s on the' 
walls of 1’omj‘eian hons''.s. 'I'ln'sc* iwi, Ihnnan 
scripts are ri‘sjt<'»‘livcly tin' soun-cs nf inir own 
printed <*aj>itals, and of our printed minuscules or 
small ty]U‘s. <.)ut of the Ihuuati emrsive, tin* liish 
semi-uneial was deveh)]u'd as a h»>ok hand ahout 
the lith eentury A.l>. Thrmi^^h Scotlainl it was 
introdiiee'el into Xorthnminia, hy Irish monks, and 
heeame the hasis of tlie heaui ifiiH ‘aroline minus- 
cule, so called Iieeause it arose iji the reii;n of 
(.'harlemaenc, in the ealli^oaphie school at Tours, 
foundt'd h\ ,\leuin of York. 

Owin^ji; to its intrinsic merits, consistin.u in its 
leejhility, and the easi' with whi«-h it could he j 
writl(‘n, the Caiolim' minuscule rapidl> came the 
hook-hainl of I'.iaope ; Imi, alter the l‘2tlj centuiw . ^ 
it h(';:'an to degenerate into the hlack letter, which ' 
was imitated in tin' t.\pes of the (‘arlicst printers, ' 
and is still retained in th'rman hooks. '['lie Itoman | 
•rinters, however, re\ cried to the hetler Caroline | 
(uaus, which now eo hy the nann' of ‘ lloinan ’ j 
type. These t \peswcr(* hron.uht to Baris in 1 17<h | 
and fifty years later to lai.L:iand, where they dis- j 
}daeed the hlaek letter whicii ha<l Ih'jui pre\i(»usly 1 
Used. i 

'I’lie wide dilVcreaee existing- )»etween the forms | 
<tf our capital and smalU'r letters is thus explained. 
We ha\< , in fact, two ahphahet.-;, tmth dating: from 
the 1st eenin.y i>., in concurrent usc. 'I’hus the 
hu’ins a. h. d, r, Lf, in, h, aie, derived from the old , 
Koman eur.siv r', w hile .\, Ik I >, U. C, .M, JI. are ; 
the Ihnnan » <..pitals. In d, the loop i>f |i has liccu 
transferred fiom the ri^iit to the left of the veiiical 
stroke; in two new loops liaxe he<‘n fornn'd, the j 
lilth'. cnndv at the to]* heini; all that remains of (i : | 
in h, the iippi'r loop of U opened out, and uhimatcl\ | 
disa[)pean ’ ; in r, tin' loop and tail «)f It lia.ve ^ 
undergone n<'arl\ eoiujdete atrophy ; while in f, ihe , 
tick to the left is all that iiinains (»f the lower | 
eiirvo of S (se(' tahh? on p. 1S7). 

In our own alphahei, the onh'r <»f the Iciter.s does j 
not dill’er very ; 4 reatly fiom the I’lmnic' ji arran;^e- \ 
merit, Imt the few eha.n;.tes are Iiistoricallv instnie- j 
tive. 'riie last I’lmiiician letter was /, which in ■ 
onr alphabet is followed hy si\ ]»-tters, ff, r, ti\ .r, ; 
V, c. < M' these, f( dates from the Dth eentur\ | 

liaviii;,^ heen dilVereniiated hy the tJreeksoiit of h\ ' 
ami jilaeed aftei- f, the. hi't of the ohl letters, j 
( )ri;;inally, e and r wen* only the medial and Initial 
forms of tin; sjiine h'tle’r. In the Kith e-idaii 
A. I), the tii>i <ame to Ik* iiM-d for the \a»wa l. .i:nl j 
tin? s<;eond for the eojison.uit, h. 'Miise in J.,c'hi 
words the consonant usually occurs ai Mm i 
;,dnnine, and ilie vowel in the nd<hlle -u xords. . 
and the two fornis svere rejrarded as si oai-jite ! 
letters, ami plaee<l side hy side m the al])Ii.ihei. 
So also wdth w, w liieli arose in the llth centur> a.-* j 
a lieature, like li, or iV. the lieatnie for /C j 
It w’as originally writtmi err, ami then n% out ol 
which W arose. d’Jiese miw forms were vjnee/ed 
in, so to speak, U'tween (f, the hust, of tlie old 
Creek hitter's, and X, the last of tin*, ori^imil 
katin h'tters. 'riie letter ./■ w'as dev<doj»e»l out 
of samckh (.s), about tlie 7tli eentury H.C., ami 


i was placed at tin; end of the old Latin alpha- 

I het. In tin' time of ('ieero, the. Uomaiis hor- 

, rowed \ from the (Ireek alphabet, to denote the 

; sound of np.siloH, and }»laee(l it at the end of the 

j alphaliet after X. Soon afterwanls, 'A w’as also 
i borrowed from the (Irei'k alphahi't and placed after 
I Y. It was inirodneed into the. Knelish al[)lui)K*t 
i from the French in the loth (‘cntury, hein^^ only 
! n.sed in Kipulish, as in Latin, to spell words of 
I fort*i;; 7 i origin. The h'tleis I a, ml .1, like T and V', 

I were lli(‘ media,! and initia.! forms of the sa,imi letter ; 
i hut since the eonsoiiaulal sound usually oeeum at 
' tin* hej^iiiniiio ot woi’ds, and tlui \t)wel-souml in 
j the middh', .1 was eonvetiiejit ly approju'iated in 
i rlie loth century for the eimsonaiit, a.ml I for tlm 
Nowel. The dot of ./, which is m'edless, is a men; 
; siiiwival, show in;; tli.il tin* two forms w(*re difleren- 
j tiated after tin* pra«(iceof doll in;;’ the / Ijad eoriie 
, i!ito vo;;ne. Ill the 1 UIi eentury, the h'ttt'r w’as 
-leeeiiU'tl, 1, for ('onvt'iiienee, when it eaiin* next to 
; //, Hi, or // ; in tin* 1 1th, the accent was elnui;;ed to 
' a dot ; ami it was only in lliii loth that the dot 
j hecaine universal. In the Latin and Kn;j;lish al]»ha- 
j hets, the seventh letter is 7; whih'in tin; Bh(eiiiciaii, 

, as wi'll as in tin' (Irerdv, the sc'venili letter is .7. 
\V(‘ lia\e aliea<ly .s('en w hy c was r<*inoved to the 
end of the alphaln't. 'I'ln* third letter orieiiially 
had the \ alne «»f //. hut its ,symh<d. ( <*anie in 
l.atin to have both .'Oiiml.^, r and 7. This was 
iiieonvenient , and tin* form (1 was dilVereniiated 
out of t to denote the latter sound, ami was 
t raimU'rred in tin' .‘{tl eentury li.c, to the s«‘venlli 
place, hitherto ocenpied h\ which had fallen out 
of iiM*. mn hein;; ie(|niied for Latin wonN, and 
wa.-- only rehorrowed two hundred years latt'r tor 
the tran-'litt'iatioii of (iii'ek wordN. 

'File An-lo Sa soil', adopted into tlieir aljiiinheb 
two of the lliiiie.x, (>, calk'd nvn, for n-, ami ]), called 
(hunt, fm- tJi. 'Fhe lir>t was disii.-ed after the 
iinenlion of W’. hut the o| In-i' i> ,'-1 ill tx'casion.'illy 
emplo\<'d hy <dd ficdiioned peoph', who write ‘ y’ ’ 
lor ‘tlie,’ the \’--sha]Md letter hein;; im'iely a 
.'-nr\i\al of the Ih^ni Kiiim, ultimately a derivative 
of the (Ireek iUlfn. 

Our lellei', are named on tin' same prineijde as 
in the Lot in alj'hahet, 'Fhe \ow('ls are called hy 
their sound'*: the eoii->onaiits, l..\ the sound of the 
letter eoinhiiie-l with the easiest \owel, which, for 
«*oii\ ('uicnee of ntleianee, pn <c<le.> the eonlinnant.s 
and follow. the explosi\es. 'Fhn.s we liavi' i'J\ • /, 
I'm, r/i, cc, IS, hill In', th , li' , /" . h\ hei'au.se c/’ i.S 
ea.^ii'i' to jironomn i' than /i , wliilc, on the other 
hand, hr i> «*asicr than e/y. 'Fhe letters k, h, 7, 
.and .r, which are jtroiionnced fiirtln i h.iek, aie ('aeli 
<*omhim*d with tin' a.ppidpriate ha<*k ^ow('l, for 
faeilily of pidiiniieia lion. 'Fla' name of : is an 
exei'ptioii to i:n' rule. We call it ..c./aiid not ec, 
hecau''*; the l- tler, " ith its (Ire-'k name .*.7/0, w'as 
introduced into tin* Latin ali»liahet, from tlmtirt'ck 
after the Latin h ileif, liail ac«jnirid tin* iianies )>y 
w hich W(' know t hem. 

'Fla' (Jieek alplialx't w.is tin* .‘^oiirc'. not only of 
the L.itiii, hilt of the other national alphahels of 
I'hirope. the llnito, which fornn'd the alphalK't 
<'f tlm .m. .''Iin.i\ iaii imtioiis, w«ic based on tairly 
hni.is i.i' < ireek letters, wliich, as I.)r Istiae 
'!\a\ lor h > -liowii, w(*ie ohtaiiK'd alioiit the (ith 
<*eiitiirv li.e. foun (Irt'i'k colonies on the. Black 
Sea, hy (ioihii* Irihes who tin'll iiiliahited the reeion 
south of the. Bailie (see Iti'NKS). The ()e}iains, 
used in (he earliest inscrijdions of Wales and 
Ireland, seem to have been based u|K»n the Uuiies 
(se»*. (MiiiAMs). Tin*. Mo'so-t iothie alphabet W’as 

m.-^t rm;ted hy l.Ilphilas in the -Mh eentury, hy u 
eomhiiiation of the IJiines ami the eon Lemnorary 
(ireek uncials. 'Fhe (’o]dic. aljdiaheb, used in Ej^ypb, 
w.as also deiWed from tlie (ireek uncials of the 
nil c(*ntury A.D., with six additional characters 
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IwnTowod from Ili(‘ I’igvptiaii l)(MMoti<*, a <Mirsiv(» 
sm]»t (loriviMl from iho lii(‘n);;lyi>ln(‘ writing. 
Tim Slavonic al]>lia,l)i‘ts, of wliic^li Hm'- Russian is 
llic most imjjortant, \v(‘rc obla,im‘(l from tlni Dtli 
c(‘ntiirv liv/aiitiuc uncial, ^\ith some additional 
cliaractors (huived from li^iJitiin's cm]>loYcd in tlu* 
(Jrc(‘k cuisiv(‘ wiitiiiLC. 'Tim ol»s(‘urc! Albanian 
alplialmt is mendy a il<d)ascd foini of minuscuhi 
(InM'k. Sec also kl-ll TKIfS, Wki’I'INc;. 

The htaridaril work on the subject is l)r Isaac 'J’avh*r*s 
b )ok on 'J'Ik Alftlniftft {2 vols. liSS.t). 'l’lni readi-r iii;ty 
also consult T/ A! jtimfn t Phrnlrit u, liy h'. Ijenoriiuint ; 
f f rif rhi,-<rJti’ AlphnhtI, by Kirclihof; thirdtluois^ n’s 
nardjthir : \N’fitf(‘nh;ie.h's A nh it nnij : llall- 
horn’s / ; l''anhnnnn’s 7h/e// (hr Schrijt <*ther 

hooks ret'i-iTed t*> in Dr Taylor’s wojk. 

Alplic IIS ( Unfru) is |li(‘ cliicf ri\(*r of lVhi]M)n- 
nesus (Mon'a), risin;^- in the SL. (d' Arca<lia, ami 
tlowino past the, famous ( )lym]»ia west wards into 
the foni<* So, in its passa;:,(‘ thron;^h Arcadia, 
a. conniry con^istin;j^ of caNrjnous liim^stonc, it 
rcpcatedlv disappears nnd«‘r iL,‘‘ronnd aJid ri^'C'' 
a;;ain. \\ ith this fact was connected a. remark- 
a,hh? myth. dMie ri\ <‘i‘-.Li:od Alpliens was said to 

have lieconm cTiamonrcd of the nymph Arethiisa 

whih' hatliiiiL;' in his stream. 'To escjipe liim, sin* 
*ra^^'d - to Artemi'', who ehare^ed lier into a 
oiintain, ami opc'iu'd np an nnder.^ronnd pas>a;;e 
fur her to ()jtN;4ia, a small Sicilian i.-'land in tin* 
harhour of Syiaen^e. The lixer still pnrsm*d tln‘ 
n_\ mph, pa^'Nin^ii' from (iicece (o Si<‘ily h(>|uw the 
sea. without iiiin^ilin- his wal<‘i ■ with it, ami 

appearing in tlie sprin;j: that hnhldcs up h\ the 

shore, eheo- by the fomilain of \ r« thiisa. 

Alplioiisilic Tables. Se.- Am onso a. 

AlpIlOIISa. Se( ViKNso. 

Alpine Tlllb. !><• S.n, vs,, in vlnne of his 
a’'C(‘nt of M(tnl Ulanc ( Auyu d i7s7 i. and the *>n!'- 
ii'-luMl aceonnt th(‘n‘<if. ma\ he looked upon C'the 
father of momitaiiiet , in;;. I'cr man.' .\ e;n'', how- 
ever, elimhinn' was almost coi.jim*d to thi'' jteak 
and the amii'-emciit wa-s little appreciated, .\lherl 
Stnilh ' who a-ceiided M<»nt Diane in 1 s.'d ) st imn- 
!'it«d piihlic enri<tsity. hut the real de\i*lopmcnt 
caiii.* with the formation of (he Alpine ( Inh in 
lsr>; S, and 'h(' publication of . 'imf 

(>'1/ /f vv in IS,V.). Mount. 1 ineeiini’ hen at om-e 
s]irano into fa'-hion. Nor\\;)> i his i o be womlere<l 
;n. Di-.-n'ti< ally, a neN\ j.lea-nire l ati be n in\ entt d 

1 '‘.'iltli :;i\ inu^ ami ;id\ fii i uro. 'I'h-' \lp.' w< le 

acee»ibie, and tin* nati\ev ot tl-c country 
wc c so far < i\ili->ed, that (In- n-.i\<‘llcr who c«*'jid 
]»i ( sjillicieiit money in his jairM- lia«i nothin *- 
to l••,l,r. riu' first pioneers of the Al]»s were i'\ 
jdoieis and ;^eoo)-;,? . r.alhe!- th;ui <•!’ 'ibem ; but. 

a-' was on 1 .\ mitnral. the hiuli mount.-iins soon lu\o;ni 
to ;i(ir;ict, ;iml many found plea'Uie in dimhino 
tor it s ow 11 sake, d’ln' mit i \ of the alnim* \ alle\ s, 
^peaUiny. o-encp^lly, wen* expert mountain *' • and 
a ra(*e of instructoj-s w;is thcr(*fot'* i.ad.N te, 1 .ml. 
tlra<lnall> mountaineering a*' an art h»*j^.i" to 
d(‘veloj», and oradually llu* m*;i 1 b.’^aii to be oi'- o- 
ciated from the ima;jin;ny d.an;n is of tin* Xlj-: for 
heyoiid (pn^stion. .a certain amount of li-k a. inn, 
hut it was fouml that this . ould he m:. ei.'cd by 
experience and a(M|uiieil skill. It i*. no c.\a.L;.u< m 
tion to say that the aecideiit oi: the ^lall^•r- 

horn, in lS()r>, <lid much to popmari** * Ih.e anm-c- 
ment, which only needed the .*id\ ei t i-'ement ol a 
Ijlth', hostile eritieisiu. ( uvilhus <|uestioned what 
the jileasun^ mi^^ht he; ami hinted that \*iuitv 
was at till' hotdom of it. T’he .Mnirm (did itself 
furnishes one answer, for it inniila is i* irly r»(Mt 
Tnernhers, inelndin;^ men of tin; .nost varn'd tastes 
ttnd ]>nrsnits in lib*, wdmm prohahly n > olluu hond 
on earth, save tin* fascination of mourn ainverin;;. 
could hav(^ united toj^ether. ddie charm is vm-y 


(‘omposite in its nature. The mere hculthine'-s of 
the pursuit, no douht, attracts many. .A.oain. there 
! is always ]»h*asure in o\ cr(*omin;;‘ natural dilli- 
! ciilties hy ac<piircd skill ; and tin* fci'lino that hy 
. doin;i: a thino in (he rieht way, real ri.''k-' can le 
to a on*at <*\tcnl aholi'^hcd, is in itsidl aljurin;^-. 
As an illustration, may lx* instaii(‘c<l the use of the 
rope, especially on snow mountains. If three per 
, sons were to w alk up snc‘h mountains as Mont Dl;ine 
, or the dun^ifran witlioiil nsin;.;' tin* iojm*, or without 
I usin;;’ it j»ro])erly, they would he in eontinnal ]>eril ; 
j niiitcd to;^e( h<*r ;it inter\alsof tenor twelve feet, an 
I a<*<*idenlal sb ji would lui \ i* no e\ il coiis«*<pn‘m*es, an<l 
tin; paity would he i.ei fectly sat'* fidui all 'lan;*'‘rs 
of crevasses. >loniilaim*criii;j h.'i^ ojx'iK'd upwliat 
w ould ot herw'i''e he t In* ft r, n nn-iKfiiHn of the re;^ions 
above the siiow-Iim*, with all their wild Ixantv and 
L'-ramh-nr. and li.is made lhi*m aeef'.wjbh* to the 
man>. Sim-e the foiimlatioii of tin* Alpine (Muh, 
the death rate from luonnlain acciileiit-' lias heen 
. .‘{ S li\<‘'' j>er .‘nmum ; hut in 1.SS7 (‘i;4ht li\(‘s were 
‘ Io''( a.l»o\ 4* tin' snow-lifie. 

Dnt still there are dan^rer", which enmiot he 
wholly eliminateil ('Vi'U hy tin* iiio.-t skilful '-limher. 
'Tin* moiinttiiiieer who refits' s to i-'*co;inise tlial sucli 
. is tin* i-a"'*, runs the ;;re{\ii*'t ri^k of ail. No iii:in 
lakes prop<*r preeantions wlio nti'lerta kes an exp'*'li- 
t ion w hieli, iimler f.i\ om.-ihle '*on'lit ioii", is only just 
within his ])ow' is. h m*\p'*i*l e<l dil)i'*nll i' s may 
'M*' ur. ami the '*liniher who has im res'*iw'‘ to 'haw 
, upon, is at e*ery instant in .L;r,‘i\e peril ; and so too 
. are all the m'*mh<‘r.' of hi' parly. Some knowlt*d.L;e 
and jmloim*nt of tin' W'.ith'*!* aie imli'']"*n'>ahle. 
i Tin* ea''i(*sl monnijiin m,i\ h(‘eo,ae mo.'t fnrmid- 
' ahh* in ;i storm or a .l;.*i 1'‘ of winu. Dnt for i hos(> 
wlm hav'* tin* couiaye of iheii opinions, ami are 
not afiaid to tnin liack ami ;ihan'!on a litilf eom- 
pleti'd <*\pe4liiion. or wl'o ']e<*liiie I'l st.in iitnh'r 
unfa \ onrahl'* 4*oii'lil ioii'. hatl \\i‘;i|]i''r ii' I'l have 
' little l(*ri'»r. Tia* li-'k of a\ il.*in' hc-> is .L:r'*al4 st- 
in tin* S|»rin.Lt ''‘U'! wini' i'. ami I'-a-l in tin* "um- 
ni'*r month'. la'C tic Al]'-' a.ie ehi''ll_\ sisiie'l. 
L\p(*i-iem*'‘ al 'Ui'will liaeh .*i man whei'* ami at 
wh;il linn* 4»t <l.i\, 'lu ;in\ ]»aitienl:ir mountain, ' 
a\ .-ua m-ln'" ai'* mo'^^ ]nom' to bill, (hi nxk 
imuintaiia ami th'*"'* alti;n*t '•lii'‘lly on ;u*(*ouiit 
of tlnir Liieatcr \.*iriety lh'*t'i' is, on iln* whole, 

; p'‘r!.;ip'', hs.'' risk la mu, tlnuiyli ha'l wather is 
I e'pially torinida hb'. d be lop'* is l'‘''S \alualde, 
but i: is b*ss need'*'!. .'iii<.*'‘ ila* '*limb'*r has 
' liaml as \m* 1I as foothold. l-'allimj ''lom's eon- 
''litule a r(*al hut '-till ;i niiieh i*\;i yiierated 
' 'laiiyei. ddi'* :!iirK*ult i'*.' of t!t*''4*cmlinL" a pe.ik 
an*, hnxi'lly sj>' . l-.in;^-, .-m yie;it hut mu -.:i'‘a I'T j 
llnin those 'll aM't'U'liu'j ; hut im ii aie aj't to 
' he'*ome '’areless when iln* iii.iin ohjc'*! (»f an (*\p''- 
' 'lition is aehi(*\<‘d, and '1in''*tl\ inattention (*iet‘ps 
in ,he li-'k he; 4 in.''. M' untain \eili;;') i' nmch 
rarer than i-' eoiiimonlv ini;iL;im''l. ddie elimln i is 
not ])erp4‘tuallN walking aloiiLi' tin* cl;;'' of nn- 
latlnnnahh* pn'eipii-'.'s. l’iohahl\ hut few nn'inhi'i^ 
of the Alpim* (duh eonld staml on tin* (*d;;-*..* of a 
par;! pi* t, and hn'k ilow n a ln*i;;h> 'if say 100 fe'*l, 

' withonl h'elinix nifomfortahle. ainl xet tln‘y may 
havi ascemled most '»f tin* real paadvs of the Alj's, 

I wilh'uit ev«‘r lu*niny; '‘\pi*riene«'l any sensation of 
I the sort. No doiiht tin* nionil s'ljipoi I of the ro]H' 
accounts in part for this, Imt tlie real bid is that 
' there are few’ [daces in tlie .Mjis whi'ie tl’.e (*limher's 
j nerves an? tried as in the ima.niiiarv position ])ic- 
! tilled. 

* Of tin* s]>i*eia.l «‘(jui[)ment re'{nire<l, the most 
\ essential items an* "‘liahh; IxuUs, pnijierly naih‘d. 

! A man inisnitahlN shod runs more* -risk in walk- 
j ill;? a him* oi'(‘r a, sleep dr\ ;4:rass slopi*, than in 

• elimhin;? the Mati«*i-honi, p.oM'led he has a. sulli- 
. eieiiey of practised ;4'nides, is properlv eipiipped, .and 
j is in ;^ood condition. Tin* use of tin* lei'-axe or ol the 
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alpenstock has to l><* Irurno<l like that of the oav or 
the cricket ha( hv p?-a,cti<'e. Tin; naist (‘flicierit 
plan, after all, of } 4 uanliii.u' a;;ainst th<‘ n'al jlaiiiifers 
of the Alps, eoroisls in tniiplo^ iii^'- only 1 horoii,L;lily 
conipettnit ainl 1 ni.si oi l liy * 4 ui«les ; yet it must Im* 
home, in miinl that yuhlin;^: too an art. ami it j 
hy no nieaii,> follows ln'canse a man is an (‘\p(*rt 
<*iimher, that he is lit to lake charne of a ]iariy. { 
Thon^^h niHch has heeii ilone to raise the .NtamianI j 
of ^•ni«les, and tt> in.--ur»' that only thoroughly rcli- I 
ahh' nu n ^'llall he <|ualilied to act as such, there is | 
still room for ;^ieat improvement. 'The temptation 1 
to adopt a <‘omi»araliN ely Imaatixe tu-ofe^.-^ion is i 
a ercat on,, for in,, peasants, and not w it h.'.tandinjr ' 
all ruh‘s and r(';..;ulations, there are man\ .'.o-calleil | 
e’tiides on the registers who are hy no me.ans j»er- | 
fectl\ reliahle. Su(‘h men, umler onlinary comli- j 
tions. may ;^el, through theii- worU well enou.i^h. hut | 
it is only umler .>p(‘eially trxin^' eomliiions that the ■ 
lirst-rate ^itidi* show s his x aliie. In select ini; .mii*les j 
for dillieull expeditions, the advi<‘e of ronipel«Mit i 
judges should always he i.ikeii. i 

The idea, of foundine- ilu^ \lpine t 'luh ori.^inate«l j 
xvith Mr W illiam Mathew.'.. ’V\\o Aljiinr Jtnirtml, \ 
hy mcmh,.rs of iheiduh, puhll.'.heil (piartcilx, heeaii 
in lS(i.‘h .Nh-mhers are (d(‘cted lo ballot, if their 
(jualilieat ions, wlituher ,dimhini 4 -, literary, arti-tie, 
or si'ii‘ntili(‘, haxe been jUM'viously a]>]»rove«I by the [ 
conmiittet'. Ainone ihi* nioi«' famous Hi''! aseents , 
tnade by inembi'is of tin* .\lpine t'luh may be imai- 
tioiuMl those of the Mattel horn { W’hymper, IStri); 
the Sehreekhorn (StepluMi. Hbll: Klbiu/ in the 
Caucasus ( I''re.'.hlield, ( iro\ l.'<oS, 1 s7 1 ) : t’oiopa.xi 
ami t'himbora/o in tiie .Andes (W'hxinper. IS.SO); j 
MiUint Cold-:. New /('aland (td^'en. I.S.S‘2). .\n j 

Au'''(rian Alpine t’luh ns as found«Ml in lsil2: and ! 
was follow(*(i by Swi'''> (isb.Si. Italian (bstid), and ! 
(b'rman association'' i Istllh. counting their mem- | 
hers by thousand.''. The tlc'nnan and An-triau : 
socii.'ties united iti iS7-t, and had in IS.si abov(‘ : 
l.S.nnn nienii»ers. t'limbin;^ is not tlu' s(de or main ! 
pur]iose of the continental .is-^oeiat ions ; they | 
devote themselves laiyit'ly to tlu‘ sei«‘ntitie insesti • 
galioii of the .\lpine ar»‘a. Mountaiueeiiinj: club-' | 
exist in other mountain rc'yions ; thus there is in | 
Boston, I'.S,, an ‘ Appahiehian .Mountain Club.' | 
See Ball S 1 //e'//r (iunh {l-lnshru -l//y.v, ISh.S; i 't n- 1 
trul Af/ts, lS7h; Wrsirrh .////.v, ].s7d>; ryndalls 
Mounfidm rt iiKf (iSlil) and Unnrs e/ h’.it rci.sc in ; 
thr ( l-ST’ijt ^^ h^nlpcr.s Srrnnihirs nnnfutf t/n i 

A //Ks- { I S7 1 ). ' ’ I 

Alpim" Plants. This a]»pelIation is ^.^iven 
not only to thos(‘ |)lants which an' found at eh va I 
tions .ijiproaehinu' th»* iimil ol peij»etual snow in 
tin* Alps (»f t'entral lairopfx hut also to pi; nts 
helon^ine to ,ither mountainous ri-;.:ions In any part 
of tlu* world, whose natural ]daee <if Lirowtli is near 
srjfjws that are ne\or nu'lted ev(‘n h\ the beams 
of tin* suinrnej’s sun. .\s the eh'vation of the 
snow line, however, v;u’ies verv much in dillesauil ; 
c<>untries. accordiriL:- to the latitude, and a!-ofioni j 
x'culiar loc.il circumstance-;, ihe term .Vljii/u' • 
Mants i- not so much ''i;.:nilicant of the ac 
vat ion of t lu* h;i hit at , as of t he a \ cniyc 1 ciiipeia.t ui •• 
which prt'vaii-. there. ( )n the Andes. lu-ar »!ie 
(‘(jiiator, at an elexation of I2.0<'0 to ld.*)00 h‘< ; 
ahox'c the level of tin* .'ea, imiiiy kinds o; 1; nt 
are huind, of hundde ^.movlh. lescMiihlin;;- in Llu'ii 
cfeneral apjieaianee t hos(^ 'v liieh (jccnr in (iermaiix 
and Switzerland at tin eh vation of tlOhO fetd ; a id 
these i.^ain (dther ie'-,Mnl»le, or .ire "ven idmrliea' 
with, the s])eeie)-i xx hieh ir Lapland xoow n]» hill 
of xcry little ehxation. n xximl. In the noiihern 
parts (»f Sihei'a. ap- TMiiml at the level of the .se;,. 
Similar plant- *cci: also if, »h,! fllrc:!a',a .Moun- 
triins, at olev. lio..,- v aryiej; rfunarka la x v.itnin x(‘rv 
narroxv cfeo^rapim'a i limits from ha<il eatises. whidi 
also c!ci',te diliei dices in lite ^mueral d.yne.ss 


or humidity of tin* at mos]dior(*. The laxvs of this 
natural distrihiilion of phiTits have been in our o^x'^ 
day for the lirst tinu* invosti. 2 ated and elucidated 
l»v riiiniholdt, W’ahlenheie, Sdiotixv, 1)(* Candolle, 
and olluM's, ami form the most (essential part of a 
hraneh of science still in its infancy -phytoeo- 
«^raj»hy ( see ( i Koo li \ I’lin’An f >fs ri:intei’i<)x’ j." When 
tin* al]iine plants of Central Kuroju; are spoken of, 
those* are nu'ant xx liieh ^.^roxv ;it an average, height 
of liOOt) feet, m.irkin^ xxlial, in tin* lan^na^^e of 
distrihiit ional science, is called the alpine* ::onr. 
'riiis, on its northe'iii limit, the* lviese*ne,*l)iree, 
tails as loxv as 4()t)t) fe'e*!, and ris<*s, in tlie 
semtherii Alps and l’xrenee*s, to an elexation of 
*.M)00 f,‘e|, and sometimes ex en ahox e* it. Although 
xery rich in forms pe'culiarly its oxx ii, this zoim <*on- 
taiiis many plants whiedi art* likexxise huiiid on 
much loxxcr liills, and ex cn in the plains. 'Fhe 
miniher ot these, hoxxe'ver, diminishes as the* eleva- 
tion inere'as(‘.s. Heme* the small spaces clear of 
snow in the hi.i.;he*.'-t iv^^ioiis possess a. V(*ry eluirac- 
teristie llor.i, the plants of which are elist inmnshe'el 
by a X <*rv h>xx diminutive* habit, arid an iiu'linnlion 
to lorm a thii k turf, fre,|uently, also, by a covering 
of xxoolly hairs, xxhiKt their ste'ins are* ve'iy ofte'ii 
e'ithe'r partly or alto.uelher xveuxly, and their lloxvers 
are* in pneportieui ii-markahlx larue, of hiilliant 
e'olours, .and in manx itistam-i'M verx odoriferous, 
unoii XX liieli aeeoinits they rema ikahly attract aiul 
please* tlie* occasional xisitors from the* plains. hi 
the* Alps of (‘cntral l^^lrope‘, the e*ye‘ i^ at once 
cauclil by •.je'utiaU''. sa\ifia.ye's. rhodoilemliems, ami 
xarioiis -.pe'rics ot primro>>('. a> xxcll as hx the lare'r 
eelci XX (‘i"." f i mt ithnl i n m { ! n < mf itfnn/ i n m ) nlf>innin. 
Witli the‘>,* ami otlu'r phaMcro;ui mous plants .an* 
asM»ciate*«l a uumhei' of dclie:ile h*rus ami <'Xce‘iMl- 
iu^ily he*auliful tiio"- 'I'he* hi^^lu'sl mountains 
in Scollaiul <*\hihit a somexxlial "iniilar llora,, 
and beautiful ]il.aMts, both }»haMei oyamoiis and 
cry pto;^a imuis, aic fonml on them, xxliieli Tie*xcr 
appe.ar in hixxer situations, as tin* .Aljiine Spe(*d- 
xve'll ( \ 'rrnni<'ii dlfiiiniK tiu' small Alpine (Icnthin 
(( h nilKun nn'tdts), tin* IJoe-k SeorLi<*n (IlJlss, or 
.Mjiiiie I'oiyi’el -me-not ( .l///osoh.v (fl/n .sfris\, 
jn'>n-n min nSy WinnI.sni dt'i n.s'fs aiul li i/fU'i'ind'i'tt^ A'c. 
M.any alpine* plants aie* limite'd to a xer;» small 
dis|ji,-(. Tint.', the Ihu.a of Sxvit zeu'land dillers 
considerably freeiii that of (leiinany, the* latter 
ln'in,” noxx knoxxn 1e> contain .‘MtiO pham'rocjunous 
plants, of which the* foniier ceuitaius 2200, and 
ahui.Li xvith lliean al.'O 120 sj)eeies which liaxei 
hithe‘rto hce*n found onix in the* .Sw i-.^ Alns. 
'I’hcrc are. moreoxe'i, jeaitieuhtr spe*e*ies of plants 
xvhich ,are fonml onlx in sin; 4 le loealitie's. as 
1/ i//nrirn,n ror/.w n]ioii the* Wdy;jis .Mountjtins in 
the caiitMi) of < d;iru' ; II ni/} nin ft! ri n Ut inrtt , vipoti 
the Kuxxe‘;re r .\lp, in Cppe*!' ( ':LriMllda ; ami manx 
otliers. 'riu-r«' are., 1 .xxevei-, ma/j> spe-eies xvliie'h, 
e»ceiirriny on the ’uountains of Central Lnrojx*, 
appear also in tlio'e*of l>rit;nn a.id S,’anelinavia ai 
■ we*!- altitudes, hiil are not fonml in 1 lu* lnte*rve'n- 
iii”‘ pl;eifi-;. d'lu' « nlniiii'-, nf aljuiie pl eui ' «ui iiioiin 

the id« ' 

.irc| ic-ah,>!ii' lloi'i of ijlacial in rio.'i -, xx hicli save'd 
thcm.'cl- ' > »\x latitudes }iy rcticaline to the 

.u'iyht.s 11 . i iic disappc.-iraticc of cold climatic 
■euidiLioUs Jnuii the lo\s le >11 lids. ( ’rypto;.;’amic 
plants are* ;^enerallx fonml in alpine re|.,non.s 
in mmh greater ahundaiee* than e‘l.si‘where‘, 

I heir ;rrf*at beauty, even xx lien drieMl, makes 
them tave»urite*s xxilh tluese* plant collecteu’S xvho 
li.axe aiii;is(*iiient more* in \ ie w then the* mere* 
iuie*r«-.-t' >>i .--ciem-e. Small herbaria, «*f them an? 
olte*n*el h r .--ale* c x'cryxx 1 ie*re‘ ill Sxx it/.eilaud ; aiul in 
.^ollu• place*s larc-j. «ollections have' )M*<*n pre]»areel 
Mul thrown o])(*n tei ihepi Mie*. TIu* i.Mtroductiem 
of alpine jilants into onr ofireh iis was fornu».rly 
at. .•luk'el with ditliculiv, and snect^s.siii estahiisliing 
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thorn was limite<l ; hut tlianks to iiii]U'ove<l faoili 
ties in tiav(‘llin‘jf, the extension of ninid means of 
communication, aiul, above all, to tlio <lisseinin- 
ation of correct views of ilu! rcfjuirennnits of these 
IxNiutiful wil<lin«^s umh^r cultivation, there is now 
nothin;j: to j)r(.‘vent our liasin^ the* alj>ine ilora «>f 
tin* worhl well and fully illnstri'ited in our ^ar<h*ns. 
In fact, tin? progress that has heeii ma<le, since 
about lS7d, in introdmun;; and successfully estab- 
lishing' s]»ecies that were prior to that time eon- 
si<ler(‘d inca])ahle of (*\istin;^' out of their own 
j)eculiar habitats, is peiliajis tin? most remark- 
ahh? a<‘hi«*vcment of modern j^ardenin;^ art. 'I'he 
s))ecially imi>orta,id; (?olh*ctions in «)ur leading; 
hotani<‘al ^'arde.ns an* hecondn;,' y(*arl\ more rich 
in new s]H‘ei<*s, by imi»ortation from their native 
wilds; and many of those* that have* he‘e‘iu some 
time iineler cultivatiem, art* ele‘vele»j)in;.C \arie‘iie.‘s 
with elistiiK'ti' ? e'hara,e‘te*ristie*s of fe*ature* ami con- 
st it utie)n a suie* si;^n that tin* ])larits are* trae-tahle 
ami ame‘nahle te> tlie? (rircumstam‘e.*s e)f cnlli\af iem. 
The number e)f private* ceille‘ctiems of al])iiie' plants 
in En;.;laml has ;4re*atly imrease*d alse) within tin* 
])ast few ye*a,rs, ami nursery me*n are de*ve>tin,n mene* 
atte*ntie)n te) their e*nltnre*, she>win;4: that taste* In 
llowe‘r-;.;ardenin;^ is stnin;^dy t»‘mlini; in a me)re* in- 
tellectual ami satisfsin^’ elirectiem, to all wlie» take* 
an intere‘st in the* art. Tin* rie*li vari(*ly in e*e)lour 
a, ml fe)rm. ami tin* stron^ly-marke*d indix ieluality 
that may Im* iutre)elue*(‘d into ('ve'iv tlow(*r-;j:areleji i>v 
(*mple»yin; 4 ’ fn'i'ly tin's?* lowly but brilliant iidiabii- 
auts of alpine re'^^ions in its e'mlM*llishim*nt, will 
mark a ne*w e*j’a in lbi.i.iii>h lle)\vcr-.trarde‘nin,Lr. 
Many alpim* Mowers, e*spe*eiall> e<l(‘lwei*-s ami tin* 
alpitn* J'ose. (lirealeii to beceuiie* e\tim*t in tln*n' 
iiatixe* hauut^, and in issytln* l^ox (*rnme>nt «»f \ a,lai^ 
mnde incle)suri*> ftir tin* protect i<»n ami cuuixation 


of tbe'se }»lants. See Sutberlamrs At pint' <md 
Ilfrhnrt'oHs Vlanls ; Jve)binson's Alidnr. Jdunffi ; 
Ilartin^e‘r's Atlas drr Aljtvu flora (4 vols. ISS’J). 

Alpilii. Se*e‘ IIi:I{SA(;MKKI. 

Alpill'ia. See* (lALAXetAI.K. 

A]|lliaHl, eu- AM‘\Ae’HT, a Sxviss villa;'?*, in 
I the* e*a.nte»n e»f T nte*rxx'ale|e*ii, at the fejot e)f ^leiunt 
I IMlatus, 1.’, mile*s freem that ]iart e)f Lake Ijuce*rne 
I e*alle*el Lake* Alpnae*h. It is knoxvii j»rine*ipally eui 
ae*e*ounte)t its celebra t eel * sliele,’ m)xv elisuseel, xx hie*h 
was S mih‘s lou;^. auel by me*ans ed xvhie*h timbe*r 
xvas bre»u; 4 ht fremi the* foivsts «>f Mount I’ilalxis tee 
! the* villa.ee*. l*e»p. HiTtt. 

Alps ( possibly li ('e*ltie weue] me*anine ‘liieb;’ 
e*f. ( lae*rK* ^///>. ‘ahieh momitain or e*<)iim*«*te*<l xx itli 
Lat. a/fj/ts, •^vbite*'), the* me)st e*\te*nsiv(* syste*ni of 
; leifty nmuntains in I jirejjee*, rai>ine the'ii eiaiit niasM*s 
i em a basi-^ e»f tMtnOUsej. m., be*lx\e‘«*u (i -to' auel IS' K. 

' lone’., ami e'\ie*mrme in se)me* ])hic(*> fiom the* 44th 
te» the* 4Sth ]>aralle l of latilmle. The Alpine* sy'^tem 
beiumle*el on the* N. by the* hill.N nf 

! Sxvit/e*rlaml ami the uppe.'r ]»laiu (»f tin* Daunb**; 
. e>ii the* L., by the* le)XX phein.s eif Austria; eui tin? 
' S., by the Aelriatie* Sea, the plaiii'. e»f Jaunbaiely, 
[ auel the* (Julf e>f (Ie*m>a ; ami eeii the* W'., l.y the 
; plains e)f Preiveiice* ami the* valh'y e>f tin* l;he)m*. 

I A strin.e e)f lakes e'ln-ire-les be»th the* ne)rthe*rn ami 
' seuithe'rn baM*.*^ of ihc^e* ineMintains, tin* I’en iner at an 
I e*levatie»n e.f 1*200 to ‘2000 h.,‘l ; the* latle*r, MOO to 7M') 
■ fe*e*t. 'riie v.iiie'd natural se-e*nery of Frama*, Italy, 

, ( h'rmauy, and Atisiria, has a e*eimnn)n ce*ntre* of 
uiiiem in this h)ft x re*eie)n. \':i Ilex ope*n out in all 
elireetioU", s»‘ndin,i; tln*ir nie*lti d -e ox'^ em euje* -ide* 
inte) the* \e»rth Se*a, oii am>the*r into tin* Illack Sea. 
ami e»n am»t he*r inte» the* .Me*dite‘ria?ie*an. 

The (fati r-sf/sf> HI e»f tin* Alps imiy be thus lirielly 
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Tin* (’haiii of Aleut Itkoic fo-m tin- Ide-oiv acri»s- tin* \ .liley e.)f (•haniuuni. 


sketebeel : (1) In tin* basin eil tin* l*hin. tin*rc v 
the* Kilim* ils(*l.f, whieh partly t’ornis tin* Lalo' '‘f 
t 'onstaaice*, at the* mn i h eastern e*\l n-ioil.' of Sw it 
^crlainl, ami n*e’eivese' . tin* h*lt tin* ’mp«n’iant tril ?i 
tarie*sof the. Tdmn ami the* Aar; tin* la;t« r of xxlbn ii 
lh)ws tbrou^'h Lake's Krie'ii ' auel riiun, anel is iise*li 
au;^nnenteel by varieius atlbi<*nts. the 1aroe*xi <if 
>vbicb are* the? Reuss ami tin* Lin*: oat. In the* 

basin of the llaiiube tlu're lloxx tremi tln'se ,:.i the 
*lle*r, Le?ch, Isar, ami tin* Inn. i^till mi i r e*asi, 
tilt' Djiiiula? has fe>r its tributaries tin* d rann. the* 
Ens, the Raab, tin* Drave, am; ;he* Sa**. iln* la^l 
three of which have lhe*ir sources in the e*\treme* 
Lastorn Alps. {*A) In the basin e)f the l*en there 


are* nnincreius .stre'ains xxhich ri— * in the Seentheru 
I Aljes ; the* priiieipal eif the.».e' are* the* Deua l>alle*a, 
! the* d’ie-ino irom Lake* Ma.^'.-b)!?*. the Mim'ie) from 
’ Lake* t.arda. and the Aeli.^t*. [i) In tin* hasin e)f 
the KInme, there* are tin* Klnun tlle)xxii.^ thremoh 
the l.aki* of (lem'xa), ami xaibnis Alpine trilm- 
tarie**-, tin* most im]>ortant eef whieb are* the Arxe, 
the Isere, ami the Uuiam-e*. fo) Tin* ^ ar is tin* 
prim*i]ial Li;,oniau e*e »st >t re'ani ; the Piave ainl 
tin* d’a;^lianit*iite>, (he* lar;:;e‘st of tlnese xxhich tall 
inte) the* Adriatic from tin* ^emthe*iii .Mj>s. 

Jh'r/slnas. Ill eaber to a clear xiew e»t llie 

i manifolel ran;^e*se»f thi-’ mountaiii-laiid, a elistiin tion 
[ is ojeiierally niaelc hetween the Last, the est, ainl 
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thcMiiiaiy All >s ; till* la^t of which is a.;4:iia ilividiMl 
into a norihcni, central, and sonthern chain ; while 
a natural separation hy rivci valleys into groups is 
also made. I. Wkst AiJ’s, The principal ran;;es 
of these an*: ( 1 ) Tie* Maritime ll>s, extending from 
tliG middle Durance southwards to the Mediter- 
ranean, and ri>in.i^ in the .ViL,oiill(* de ( 'haniheyroii 
to a lu‘ijL;ht of 1 1, had feet. (*2) 'riie (.’ottian Alps, 
north of tln'se, whose hij;:hest summit, Monti* Adso, 
is 12,(lhd feet. {It ) d’he I )auphine Alps, separated hy 
the valley of the Durance from the (\»ttian ; their 
hi.i^hest summit is the l'i<* di‘s p'.eiins, I.*>,4h2 feet. 

( 4) The (Iraian Alps, forming' the iMnindarv IietM een 
Savoy .-uni I’iediiiniit, and attaining- in the (Irand 
Paradis, an elevation of llhlioo feet. ll. Mnuu.i-: 
At,1*s. (\Hirnl i'Jnilii. (1) 4’he Pennine Al|)s, 
hetweeii tin* plains of Lonihaidy and l In* \ alley of 
tlie lihone. lli,i,dn*sf sminiiils : M(»nt Illanc, Id,7.42 
feet; dionte Kosa, Idjdl feet. (2) 4’l.u' Lepontian 
or Helvetian Alps, from the depre--'-ion of the 
Simplon, aloni: the plat(*au and ina--s(‘s of St 
(Jot hard, to the pass of Mont Sjdiim'U. (ID The 
Uh.'elian Alp", heween the Inn, the Ad<la, ami the 
Pj>per Adi.ee. Xnrlhrnt TAo/a. (1) 'I'he li(‘rnese 
.Alps, hetween the Phone and the Aar. ni,L;hest 
summits; l‘'insi«Maai‘hoin, 1 t,l)2»i feet; Aletsch- 
hoin, PhSO.’D .luij; 4 fi‘aii, 115,1171 feet. (2) The .tips 
of the I"our ‘ l*'orest ( ’anions.' tin* Seliws / .\lps, vVc. 
The Stmfhrrti ( Imln. - ( 1 ) 'I'lie ( htler Alps, hetw<*en 
the Adda and the Adi.ne. (2) T’he 'rrieinim* Aljis, 
hetween the Adi;.:e and the l*ia\(’. 111. P.x.sT 

Al.Ps. - - Tin* principal chains of tlicM* are : ( 1 ) 'I'ln* 
Noric Alps, hetween tin* jdains of tin* Dra.xe and 
tin* Danulie. (2; Tin* Cariiian Alp", hetweon tin* 
Drave and iheSavi*. (ID 4'hedulian AIj>s, hetXNceii 
tin* Save and tin* Adriatic Si'a. 

A compreheri-.ive elas>>iti('ation leads to a dixisioii 
of the (*h*\ations into three rei;ion-- ; ( 1 ) 4’he lower 
rant;e ft»rmin*4 the htiif's-es of the main masM-s, 
and reachiuLTa iiei^ht of *j.>ot) toOtMio foot ; that i", to 
the extreme limit of ilir Ltrowth of wood. (2) 'I’ln* 
middle /one lyin*;’ hetwemi the former limit and 
the snow line at the eleNati<»ii of sOdO to JMiOd f<ft. 
(ID 'riiehieh \I]is, ri,"in;.Cto Id. 7112 feet. Themidd.lo 
zone forms tin* i-ei^iori of jnountaiii-j*a"t uia.je>, 
when* tin.* el:,ij-aei ei i-t ic .\Ipine d.iirv farmin;.: is 
carried on. 4'liese pa"tures con-j-.t of a rich carpet 
of ^rass and llowt is. 'I'liis thieefoM divi-ion of 
heights, howev<*r, doe-, not e\eiywhere <*oincide 
with tin* >anie ])henomena. of veL-ctation : tin* line 
of perpotm-l ."now di '•cend." lowei- on ihe north .-ide, 
and tlie ]>onndaiies of the /ones above deserihed 
\ arv accoi(lin;jIy. f 1 ) 'I’he line of o'ema feat ion he- ; 
tween the re.Lrion of ino^-es and aljiine plant ; and . 
that of ]M*rpetual snov\ , I.*, from SOdO to lM>Od feet 
oil the iiorlhern deeds ities ; hut on the -'Ulheiii, it j 
approaches IO,d(»d feet. (2) 4'ln; hi;;hest limit to | 
which wood tit tains on the north i.-, about f(*et, 
w hih? on the south it is nearly 7<K>d feet, (d) drain, 
beech, and oak, on the north, disaj»pear at the 
elevation of tdOd feet : on the south, tliey coiitiive 
to exi"t some hundreds of feet lii^^her. 14) 'Fljo 
re^doii of the vine, a." w(*ll as of maize and ch(*st- 
nuts, c*xtends to an elexatimi of l‘M)0 feet on the 
northern declivity ; and on the southern declivity 
to 2dd0 foot. The ran;.res of outl\ in;.^ low er monn 
tains which tiank the hi^^h central Alps - a tie 
north, east, and w<*st, are im»."ll\ wantin;r c/u the, 
south, especially when* the Middle Alps de.-’<‘“nd 
into the ])lains of Lomdanly. J4nis tlie Alp- 
rise in steep roi ky precipices from the level of ino 
Hat jilains of the T'o, whil.^t thm, sink mo. lijrad'i 
ally into the j^lains r* ; tjje jerti,' liern tlnir 
rni;,dity masses, e;. o ly piled tneethe*. ]»reseiit ;i,n 
asjif-ct from Die soi th more jL-ran.. and a . ful ; from 
the north, more e\iend(*d amt varim; 

Po//r//.v. — The d plh of the x;dle\s, ami their 
vari‘ <vas to fi.rm .aid arraiif.p inent, arc i’'4. ic *; ; 


strikin)^ tlnin their elevations. Most worthy of 
uotiee is the oharacteristie form of the wide lonoi- 
tudinal valleys that lie at the foot of the hi.L,di 
central chains. Dii the east side, they o]K*n ilireet ly 
into tlic plain ; on the north, they are eoiineetiMl 
witli the plain lhrou;.;h transverse valleys whieli 
often end in lakes. The t rans\ erse valhyvs on tlio 
.south side are mostly in the shajie of sleep I’ocky 
ravines, forming in some jiarts long-stretehing 
lakes. l**esi<les the di*i*p-sunk principal valleys, 
then* are extcn."i\e stuies of hjisin shaped secondary 
, vallev.s, which are tin* se<*nes of Alpine life, prop<*r]y 
J so ea'lleil. .M.niv of the Alpine vnJleys liave names 
{ distinct from tin* liscrs llowing ihnnigh th(‘iii. 
j 'riin.", tin* \allcv of the Ithoin* is styled tin* D pper 
and Jjower N'.ilais ; that of the Adihi, the Valte- 
line ; i»f the Ar\e, dhamonnix. 

Cniinii t( nirnl iitus -Pusses. — 'I’lie \ alleys of tin* 
high Alp> form I In* natural means>of eommuuicatioii. 
Some are mon* aeees>ihle than ot hers. 'The entrance 
into a hmgitudiiial i alley is jiluiost always smooth 
and easy; art lias often liad to force an entrance 
into a tnin-verse \allcN. On many of the hi;;h- 
n»adswhi(‘h link the juineipal w ith the secondary 
valleys, it has been found necessary to blow up 
long ridges of roek, to build t('i‘rae(*s, to make 
Slone hi id^es and long galleji(*s of rock a> a prot(*(*- 
tiori against a\alan(*hes, as well as to erect phices 
of shelter ( /m-v/z/Vv-.v ) from storms. 'Pin* const niet i«ni 
ot these roads may he reekom*d among the boldest 
ami most skilful works of man. In eiossiiig the 
.\lps, "cvera! deliles | usually sf'veii ) have t() he 
trax ei"<*<I ; for lu addition to tin* pa^s of the main 
ere"(, tln'ie aii* other d(‘liles mi both sides, at the 
(‘Utrauce-- of tin* ilill’en ul \alle\s. In the east, the 
nnmh(‘r of thes(‘ nari'oxx passi*" or debit's is eoiisider- 
ahly in(‘rea"e4l. Tin* nanu's ai»plied to tin* Alpine 
j»a— -O" xary aeeinding to tln-ir natural feature" or 
the lo4'al <liale4‘t ; as ra,->s, Saltel (Saddle), ,h»eh 
(N’«dN«*(, Seheidi*ek, KlaiDc, ( 'ol, ( ’hiu"a. 'The 
trav*'lh*r, iu tin* l•^^ul•se of ;i dax journey, e\j>eri- 
I'ln'cs a "Ue«*es-ion <4' eliniali<‘ changes, xxhieli is 
^ aeeonipani«'«l xxith an e<|iial xarieiy in the maimeir 
' of t In* p4'4»ph*, 

Xo lofty monniaiii" in the worhl ar(' more e.asily 
eni'-'-ed th.'ui tin* Alp"; <»f late w'ar- tin* Mont 
denis, tin* Hn'nner, .'unl tin* St dtuliard rail w ax s 
into Italy from the nortli idVonl s]>eeial I’aeilit i<*s. 
H4*m-4* we <'an uinh'isiaml Imxv the plain" ol I pjter 
Italy, ai'4'4"'-ihh' troin tin* l*'r»*mh, (J»'rniaii, ainl 
An"tiian "i<les, have l'(»r ag**" h«‘en the theatre «if 
IiNmuIx strife, 'riie passage of the \\'i';s'i Al l':' in 
made Ity ii\e prim*ij»al iiia<ls ; (I; 4'ln* military 

road. La t’ornieln*, ;i coast-road at the foot of the ■ 
.\l|is tnuii Nice to deiioa, jtarallel to whi<*h a rail- j 
way iioxv runs, (2) Tin* eausexvax over the ( 'ol di- 
Teiida, between Nice and doni, mmie in 177S; 

I highest jMiiiit, blTiS feet. (ID i be high-road oV(*r 
i Mont (fenexre, efiiiju'cting Ih«»x «ne«* ami Dau- 
i pliiiie w it Idrurin ; highest p«>int , (1 102 feet. (4) The 
I carriage-roa<I ma^h* hy Xapoleoii in ISO,"), over 
j .Mont denis, eoniieeling Savoy with IMedmont ; 
i liighe?t point, OS IS feet. Near this tin* ihain is 
J pierecil fiy the railway tunin*! opened in 1S71 (see 
i Ti NMJ , ami dKMs). (7)) The pass of the Little 
i .St liiriiai'i' connecting (Ji'iicva, Stivoy, and Pied- 
: mont ; highest point, 7100 feet. Desitles tlu'se 
go'eat roa«is, th**re an* niatiy MnaII(*r ones hraneli- 
ing oir from them, xxhieli form a ])ret ty close net- 
work of eommnnieal ion. ll lias been debated 
wlietlier llannihal crossed tin? d«'iiian Alps hy 
Hie deni -, or the. doaian l)y iln* Little. St Bernard. 
I'he p,i-"ige of the .Mjiihi g Ar.rs is made liy 
eight j*-ineipal road.*^. (J) 4 hat .)f the (Jreat St 
Bernard, eoniieeling tlie valh*y of the Rhone with 
IMeiinioiit ; higdiest }M»int, ^121) feet, ft was crossed 
»iy Napoleon in ISOO. (2) 'I’he niagnil'i(‘ent road 
o* OT the Siin[)lori, eonstruct(‘d hy Napoleon, 1801- 6, 
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and connocting tlio Valais tlie coniines of 

Piedmont and r.oinhardy ; liigh(‘st i^joint, feet. 
The project of elleeting amdln^r junction of tlie 
SAviss and Italian railways l>y a tunrud iliron^li 
the Simjdon, at a cost (»f r>0,(KK),(KM) fnnies, 
has been long in coriteinplai ion. (‘1) ]>elu(*eii 
the, (Ireat St P»ernard and Monlo Posa is Hie 
Mattfwjiieh, connecting I’iedinont wilh the Valais. 
(4) Th(^ jiass of St (lot hard, connecting Lneerne 
with r^ago Maggiorc ; highest point, ()h.% feet. 
The St ilothard (q.v.) Itailway tunnel was ojaowd 
for traflic in ISS‘2. (5) The Pernardino Pass, 
made ,lH19-2.‘h hy tln^ Swiss (Irisons and Sar- 
<linia; 'highest poini, llTdh feed, (h) The Spliigen 
Pass, rejiaired in IS‘2‘2, c'onneeting the sonre«*s of 
the Phine with the Adda. 'Tliis [»;iss w as tin* one 
usi'd by I he Ihnnans in their inlereonrse with the 
connlries bordering on IIk? 1 )aniib(' and the Phine, 
and also by t! > (l(‘rnian armies on their niarelns 
into Italy in the miildle ages. (7) Tin* Wormser 
doeh, also called tin* Ortler Pass, nr Poad, opened 
hy .Austria in 1S24. U eoiineets tin* Tyrol with 
Ijomhanly. (S) 'The, Itreiiner Pass, known to tin* 
Pomans. It also conin'ets the Tyrol with Loin- 
hardy ; highest ]ioint, 4oSS fe«*t. It is now (‘rossed 
hy a railway. I>esid(*s lln*,>«* great loads, lea<ling 
.south into Italy, there an* two which lead north 
from the valley of tin* Phone, ainl ero-s tin* I»('rin*se 
.Alps, over tin* (Irinisel Pass, r»r>(M) tVet high, and 
the (lemmi Pass, 7ood fe(*t high. 'Plie roads ovor 
the lv\ 'T Am’S an* mueh lower, and also iinn*h 
more numerous than lln^scin tin* Mihiu.Kor NN'i’.vr 
.At.I’S. 'rin* piiiieipal ai'c : ( I ) 'I’lie ro.-nl from Venice 
to SaJ/biirg, •■ro'.'.iiig'- the Noiie .Mjisjil an elovatinr 
of lather moi(>lhaii POO f(*el. CJi'rin* ro;id o\er 
tiie Pariiian \lps. which di\ i<h‘- into three branehes 

th»* lir-( le.tdiiig to (..I) liMcli : tlie 'ec<nnl. to tin* 
vallov of (In* l^on/o: and the tiiird to tin* valley ef 
tin* ragliaim iito. (.‘li 'I’he ma*!-' from the l)anv>»* 
at Linz to Lav liaeh, 

L'< e'og//. '(’he rocks wliieli enter into the eom- 
]»ositioii of tin* \ljis hehmg to many dilleienl 
geological s\ sterns, and oeein- for tin* most pan as 
I mie Of Ic'-s intenaipled liejfs nr /ones, vvhieli 
e'.leud ill the >ame general ilireet ioM as the gre.it 
ehao, itself i/. from S\\ . to \ L. Tin* higher 
a/id .'(‘iilral ranges eoii^isl priiicijially of ei\ sialline 
sehi'l', sticli ;is uiieiss ainl miea -s hi :. with wliieb 
giaiille 1 -. oeeasionallv a^-oeiated. 'I'li.se eiVsl.al 
line Areha-an rocks arc ll.uiked on citliei ieby an 
iri' ak'ir /oin* of variom sriliii.< niarv -I :.:ia. sneli 
as < lysj.ifn, grt-vw ai-ke, vVc., .ah iig with h(‘«ls ni 
lim *40110, dolomite, \c., tin* Iov->iK in \\!iicli .‘•how 
llmt this /one ceiitain-. represeiilal ives of tin* 
SihojaTi, lt<‘Voiiian. t '.i rhonlferous, jin I Permian 
sy-i-'Mis. rin* 'Tria-'sh vtiaia, oe. nrriiig in Irn g- 
Tila, belts oil both sides of (be great ebain, aie 
<h‘v ('loped ebi(*lly in tin* Last .\lps. \\ber<*the\ eoin- 
pris(* massive limestones and dolomites of maiine 
origin, r(*niark/ibh‘ for lln*ir fo-.-iN, vihieli .-Inev a 
eiirions Commingling of Pa);e(»/oii* ainl .Mt'.'.o tu'e 
forms. laassic strata are pool ly d(*V(*lopi'd in ihe. 
Alps, but they an* noted at Sehambelen (Aargau, 
Switzerland) for tln*ir abundant and beaeti‘ullv 
])Teserveil ins(*et-n'mains. 'Tb*' .!nra:"'i(* \’‘'tem i-- 

r('p?(‘sented on both sides (jf the \lps. but i-' 
(h*v(do]M*d clii(‘lly in the lovv gn'ipnb oi Swit/ei- 
land, v\li(*nee it e\l(*ii !s into tin* dura .Mountaiii- 
'riie (’rela 0 (‘ous system a]»p(*ars ia lik** maiiuer oe 
both si(b*H of tin* Al]»s, tin* ost [»roniiin*ii( leatnn* 
of the system h(*ing its m<issi\(‘ 'hippuritie lime 


Oligocern* and Alioccnc are b(*st dev(*lo])ed in 
Switzerland, where iln*y form some of tin* betti'r 
known iinmiitaiiis ai the foot of the Alps, such as 
the Pighi. tin* Pnssherg, \-e. They consist chielly 
of eoiighmierales, samlstoiK's, and similar strata. 
Patches of sands referahle to tln^ Pliociun* oecnr liere 
and then* at tin* base of the Al]»s in North Italy, 
d'ln* IMt'isloeeiie is well rf*pn's(‘iit (‘d by a greaX 
\ari(‘ly of siipeilieial aeeumiilat ions, of which the 
most noteworiliy an* the a-n(*i(*nl moraines, (‘rratics, 
and jK‘n*ln*d hloeks. Iluv io glacial detritus, ainl 
otln*r memorials of tin* ghn'ial pf iiod. 

4’ln* gi'ological stniclnn'of the A Ips (*lenrly shows 
that tln*s(^ mountains are * mountains of upheaval.’ 
The strata, ot vvliich they an* eoiiqiosed must 
originally liave l»*‘cn spread out in approximately 
Imri/oiital pitsiiion-;, and they lia\(; since ht*en 
lolded. Hexed, jmekered, and fraetnred. In tlie 
.Lira w(‘ M‘(* tin* strata foldi'd into symmetrica! 

‘ anlieliiies ' and ‘s\nelin(*s’ tin* sti'ata form, in 
short, a siierc'.-xion of regular jtarallel arches and 
troughs. As we a])]>roa(*h the Alp^. hov\e\er. the, 

; folds h(*eome more and more irregular, until at last 
! in tln‘s<‘ mountains tin* str:ita an* Hexed and 
I (‘ony<diit('d in the most peijilexing manner-thc 
strata, being (»ftcn eoiiipleirly oveiiuriied or 
I n*v(*rs(‘d, so that tin* youiigm' -ceni to he covered 
I hy tin* ohh'i* formations. Lv idcntly the rocks have 
! lH‘<‘n su]ije< t(‘d to eiinrmoa*' (•(Uiipre-'-Ion and erush- 
! iiig. According to Professor Heim, tin* Alps have 
I lost 7‘J miles .,1 their lu’cadth from (*oiii)»n*s^.ioii ; in 
other Words, were tin* eouvolntcd and vviinklcfl 
siraia of the .\lj»v to be smooihed ci flattened out, 
tlieir breadth, w liirh is now aheut P!0 miles, \\euld 
n*;ieli not !'*ss than mih'^. Since the gri'at 
folds of tin* chain ' Xtoial from S\\ to \L., it is 
obvious that tin* Alp,' have he.-ii U]>lie:uod l»y 
langi'iitial thrust-, mting fiom NA\., oi- from SL., 
or from both dire-tioii-. 'rin* mount ;)ius v\ ere not. 
upliea\«*d all at 'in'c. (bi the eotitniy. ihen* is 
evidence to show that tin'!'' uplie.ival took jdace ut 
-eveial epochs ; tin v an* tin* re-nh of vurious earth- 
iiiov <'un nl", -epMuteH fiom each otln-r by wide 
Intel \ of time. "Ihe laie-l, mo-t exten-ivc! 
ek'vati.m of the Alp- Took place after the Lueeiie 
perioil iln* * niimmulilic liiin-time- ' of lli.al s\ >teui 
' oeer,:ring folded, and much alleied at heights of 
I ItpiMio fe(*t. It was prohahlv in ( Higoeeiie times, 

1 tln-ri'fore, that the mo -1 j.ow . rfiil cmiv elutioii of the 
strata v'as oHeetod. .Vuntli-a gr»',it mov I'linait of 
! **levalioii took ]»!,ice alloi PliiK-ein' times, but it 
do(*- not s«M*m to have In eii aerom|ianied with miM*h 
eontorlioM and disturb, 'iiiee ot strata. 

Siin*«* their upheaval, the Alps have ilered 
exeessivi* deuuda 1 i«m. I'.uormous unumtaiii ma--es 
' havi* heeii gradually reiiiove«l by the aetiou of 
; ice, .umiiug water, vbc. It is ihert'foia* often (‘x- 
! tri'iiiely ditliciilt to trace anv coiiucctioii heiwcen 
' tin* ]ires(*iij coiiiigurat ion ;in<l tlnit whii*li must 
Iiave oht.iiinal wlieti (he -ti.ita wt'iv first s(juee/(*d 
' into great uinlulations. lu laet, these mountains 
! are not more an (*\ideiiee jiiid m emorial of iluv 
I stupendous el]‘e(*ts ]»i‘odueed hy -arth moveuK'uts, 

! th.an tln*y are of tin* poteiiev ol hnig coutiiiiied 
1 denudation, ilin* of tin* mo-t inu'resling (piestions 
i conin‘»*ted with the physii*:(l geo] )uy of the .Mjts is 
' that of the oiigin (»f tin* reiii.-nivahle nick hasins 
i which are oci'iipied l»v tin* he.iiitilnl lak»‘s ot Swit- 
; /crlainl and North Italy. Py .-oim* geologists tlnx^ 
rock-hasins ;tre iMlicvod to hi* due to iiuccjiial 
I inovemeiits of (‘lovatiou or •Icpn*s-ions^, vyliih* vdliers 
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i»o\v .* 111(1 souk* aro aUinulantly 

ilovclopt'd, oliit*tly in tlu‘ and (‘oiitral ranges 

of tin* Alps. In ilie (Jraian, IViinino, and Kliadian 
Alps occur ;;“r('at loassi's of s(!rpcntine ; in tlio nortli 
of Piedmont, and in the n[»|^)er valley of the Adi;^e, 
(luartz-|)orphyry, diorite, iVe. ('r\stalline lime- 
stone is olten associated with the clay -slate :ind 
i^re\ wai'lvc, which Hank oii either side tln‘. erystal- 
iine s<dii>ts of tin* central r;iii^‘es. J^imestoin* also 
]n*ed<miiM/iies in the mountains that exttmd on the 
south sid(‘ from Jiak<.‘ Ma^^’j^ion? to A.u*ram. 'I’he 
Julian Al]>s are, in fact, ehielly eomj>0‘^(‘d of this 
rock. In lik(‘ maninu-, limestinu's are wt'll d(“\(‘l- 
oped in the eoni'spondinL; i(\nion on the west .and 
north sid(‘s of tin* Alp>. 

Piecious .stones ai’e found in .ahundance amon.ii'.sl 
the erystallim' nxdvs of lln'cmitral r.a.n.L;es, (“spt'rially 
in the region of the St tlothard. 'fin* rock-cr\ .stal 
of St (h)thard has a world-w id(‘ reputation. Minini^ 
.and sundtine; hecoim* more and mor(‘ productive as 
we ;idvan(*<‘ ('a,s| ward. Swit/(‘rland ii.-elf is jhku- in 
useful oi'e.s. (Jold and sihi'r are fouJid in rol. 
SalzhiirLif, and ('arinthia : fh<M»‘ai<‘ also sil V(‘r-miiU‘s 

in Styiia and Illwia, and one m‘ar (o(‘mdde, in 
Prance. ( ’opjMM’ is found in the Piiuieh Alps, in ' 
T\rol. and Styiia. Tlien* are well known h‘ad- 
mines near N’illach, in ('arinthia.. 'The \ iehl of 
iron in S\\ il/erland, Sa\ ov, and S.il/hur;.:' is 
trilling': ('arinthia. and Si\ria, on (he other 
hand, jiroduee lar,ire anionnis; and a eon.sidm.ilile 
quanlit.N of (piiidvsilvm' is (‘\tracie(! .at Idria. in 
('arniola. 'i’he AI)»Ine re;.:ion is lich in .salt. <‘sp(‘- 
<'ially Jit Hall in 'i'\ lol, and Ilalhdn in Sal/hiir;j. 
Coal is foiui'l in Swil/erlaml, in Sa\o\, and in 
the I^’reneli AIj»s, let in no ^n-eat (jnantit.N : tin' 
.Atisirian .Mp" ai’c. a.i^ain, ri<-h(‘r in tni- important 
inimM'al, 'The mineral sprin,L;s. hot .and cold, that 
oeenr in the reLfioii of the .\lp'« are innnmerahh.*. 
Se(’ .Aix, |s('m,. Lki k. I.adi.n, Ae. I 

yl/o'//oek’. Ph'* Alpim' mountains pn'seiit many j 
peeuliai it ies worths of iiotici* in the animal a-; W(‘il : 
as ill the vt'e-etahle kin;;dom (s(m' Ammm-: Pi.wrs). j 
On the siifii'" hei;.ihls, tiu* niimlMn- of in-ia-ts i> 
very ;^reat ; the hulterilies are (‘spia-ially nmmM’ons. 
The ;;reat lakes of the .\l])s have a, iv'strieted, 
hut broadly disirihiiled fauna; lh('\ ar(* often very 
rich in tislu's, and salmon and I r<nit an* sometimes 
eau«;ht in jinnds evi'ii tlhtM) feci above the level of 
til'* s('a. The fro^', newt, black salamander, and 
other .‘unphihia occur at considerahh* clevjitioiis. 
Allhoititli the lofii mountains are inhabited h\ 
ea.L;h's, Ikon ks, and \ arimis species of ow U, \et the 
birds are te\s in eonqiarison with the irimhiu's in 
the jilains. and tlmse b-\v ai<* mostlx conlincd to 
tin* lar;:er \all<‘ys, .Xmoiii;' tin* <|nadinped'. tin* 
ilM*\ or sr(*inhok. a wild ^'■oat, is soiuel .'nn*s, ilion_L;li 
rarel_\, (o he met with: tin* el.'.iiinMs i-, moic Ire- 
([iientli .s«‘»*n, < hielly in tin* (*astern distriet-. J’ln* 
inarniol { A rrltj,,) ;fs lunrninffa ) inhabits the i.p]M*r 
Alpim* n‘;j,‘ion-.. The Aljtine bar** ( I.t jms 
A///.S), wliieii i.s whit(* in winter, and tin* snow nnuise 
oriole [Arrnnla nir>tlls) ma\ ;ils() )m* jiieii! ioned. 
'\Vi>lves arc se(‘n mon? fi’e(jm*ntl\ in tin* wi'-l tliati ' 
in the cast ; in the latter, on the oth<‘r hand. lH‘ars, 
lynxes, and wildcats an* found, .‘iIthoii;.;h (*om- 
stantly diminishitii^ in immlier. Tin* more cliar- , 
aeteristie Alpine forms are the. sunivius of a fauna 
intleli nior(‘ w id(*ly distributed in the .i;la(*i;i! 
p(.*riods. Of tin* donn*,st i(* ;uiifna/s, nml oxefi 

an* sejitt(*red (*\er\ where in lar^(* bents. d’l • ri 
arc f' W<*r she(*]» ami hors -. , n.iid th(*s(; a’’e not <.1 
f.(ood hi(*(*ds. Nliii(*s eii i a >s(*.^ ne u.sed I ’ore fn- 
(jucntly in the 1 'a,n in t!u* m-.iii. e~j.t*cially 

as l»easts of hnr iep. Sw’ine ;ind n«e;s arc in t i 

(M)mmon ; the l,tt» *<• /»*•(* i,--' 1 aJuje t -"h*I_\ by the ■ 

hci’d.smcn, < i’ a.,-.* l-ept b*. tin; lio* o « . to a-.-ist ill ' 

scan*hin;^ for i!n* uni' »rt nnatc w.anh rcrs who may j 

b{* h, 1 in tin; .-now. 


I 'rin* j)o]ui1ation of tlio Aljiine 

: ncioiis is e.stiinatcd at (J, 000, 000 to 7,000,0(X), of 
I whom perhaps one Inilf arc JVnitonie, find the 
I oth(*r lialf oi I'n.'iieh, Italian, or Slavonii* oriein, 
in prettv (‘(pial ])ro])ortions. Six st.-itc's .share the 
Alps. The W(*st(‘rn portion is sliared by Pranec 
.and Italy. Swit/erland claims the Middle vMps 
alnio.st cxelnsiv(‘ly for her oivn. Havana h;is 
i only a small .share. Anstri.a has the Jaicest 
, sli.'ire of tin* Alps in the provinces of 'ryrol, 
Illyiia, Styria, and the arehdm*hy. JMic wide 
v;ilh‘vs o]»(‘MiMe to tin* (‘list allow the. civilisation 
of (In* jilaitis to i*nter I'asily ,‘imon;.^ the nionntains. 
'I’ln* \;ilne of the minenils, and tin* fertility of 
the .soil, have p«*rmit(t*d mining, mjinntaetnres, {iml 
j ;i;.;rienlt lire t»» take linn root, and a tlonri.sldn^ 
trade* h;is caiisi-d larec towns to iisiir]) the place of 
nn*n' .\lpiiie vllla.|:;(*s. In the 'byrol, th<^ ]>astoval 
1 lib* ol the mountains lias hm;^ been mixed uj) willi 
j tin* Wiukin;;- of miin*s of salt or other minerals. 

Tin* inhiihitajits of wJioh* v;ilh*ys .-ire oe(*npicd in 
■ i.irions hianch(*s of industry to a ^^ri'jiter t*xj,(*Mt 
tli.an in any other disiiict of tin* Alps, jiml tln*ir 
.sons travel far ;md m*ar as art isans. 'I’ln* .Alpine 
mountains are rich in sinunhirly lK*;iutiful natural 
sceiK'iv, and attract such crowds (H’ visitors that 
(hey have 1 m‘(Ui called ‘the play ;.tronnd of I’liirope’ 
(.*'(•(* Ai-CINi: Cl. I i:). .Amon;,^ works on the .\lp.s 
imiv he mi“nliofn‘d those by .A;.:’. is, si/, II. A A. 
Sehla,uint w (*il ( la-ip. iSoO ft, Sir b’. I. Murchison, 
find 'IT nd.-ill ( bond, istio). 

.Il|»lljar'ras (Araliii* Al-Ilnslunit), .'I name 
a]*prn*il to all tin* valley*' Iv in;^^ south of tin* c]ii(‘f 
chain of tin* Sii'rr.i Nevad.i. in the south of Sjtain. 
'rin* .‘iseent ot Mill.i Haeeli i 11.7S1 feet). (In* hinhesi 
jMiint of tin* Siena Nevada, cau Ik* accompli>.ht*d 
from the vill;);j<* of I'lcvclc/, .Vl.’tO b*i*t al»oV(‘ s<>,*e 
h*\el. Sonn* (/f tin* valh*\s an* very fertih*. ’^I'o 
wards tin* soiitli l!(mii''h, iimh*)’ tui almost trojiical 
climate, all tin* ])i(»tluc|- of the south, ev(*n the 
d.ile-palm and tin* suyar cane. 

AI.''ia<U‘-L«H*r5niM‘ .H;.*!. EIsum - l.nthrin^trn], 
'*>ince l.s7! ;i state or * imp«*rial l(*rriloiv ' { Urir/i.s- 
funil] of tin* <i(*imati (*mplrc, houmh‘d west 1>y 
I'lauce, (‘a^t )t\ l»;eh*n, and soutli h\ Swit/(‘r- 
l.iinl. It-, iitmo-i lenyili. fioiii north to south, 
is PJJ mih'.s ; its breadth vaiic- lK*i\\c(‘n and 
M)o miles; and its are;i is ,V*S0 '.ii. m., of which 
Ub;! helony to 1 ppM Al-acc (in the ISM 

to bovver .\lsac(* (Nib), .-ind ‘j;!.''*.’! to b<»iiaim* 
iNAV.'. Pop. (1S71) i,b4!».7:i'< : (i'<s;'i) i.:)iu,:r»b 
i)i whom 7s per c(‘nt. wen* t’atholic". and SO pei 
cent. ( ierinan sjH.akin;j: ; I,bl).s,711 wen* ii.iliv«*s of 
.Vl'Mce borraim*, and Ibl,7bb (b*rm;in- from oih(*i 
p.‘i It - of t he ell. ;>ir<*. 'I hen* i- a. l.'iree popuiai liter.'i- 
Inn* in I in* A |s;Uian ( ( iei man ) <iiah c| a. hram*h of 
the \ lleiiiannian. 'i in* Prein h sjieakiny population 
is imiinlv in tin* I. 'y^er tow u*-; and in borr.um*. 'bln* 
Hhiin* !h»ws lib miles iiortli-ln cast wind ahun,; a,]l 
iln* (*a.-tcrn hound. oy, a,iid rcceiv(*s, below Stras- 
iMir;^, tlni 111 ftom .\lsaec, 1‘27 mih*s h^n;^^ Olln'r 
rivers are the Moselle, llowin;^ thnmeh boiniinc 
past Aletz. and its alllin'iit the Saar. Alon;^ the 
Hhine i> ti striji of level eontitry, 0 to 17 inile*s 
broad, and d«*ebnin;jj from SOO to b'iO fei*t Jiliove 
se.'i lev(*l. Westward of tills risi* the \b)s;;-es 
Alomuains, ('nlminatin;^ at a hejMhl of 4()77 feet; 
wliil.st borraim*, rather iiilly tliaii nioiintainons, 
rarely attains i:{tM) feet. About 4S‘b ]M'r cent, of 
Hn* entile an*a is arable, 1 1 im*ado>v and jia.s- 
Hire, ;ind bO S under woiMi. Alsa.e<* borraine ]>ni- 
liiiees maeh wiin*. ;;rain, and tobacco ; it is rich 
in mines, iron and coal ; am! manufactures iron, 
cotton, wool, .silk^, chemicals, and paper. 

It contains the importa ; (*itii*s of Straslmifr, 
Malilhuu.sen, Aletz, and Colmar. \s a. Preiu ii 
1 lovince, Alsace was divided into the dejiartinenls 
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of Tlaut-Kliiu an<l Bas-llhin. Lorraiiio fell into 
tliCi (lepartiuoiits of Meuse, ^Ios(‘lle, Meurtiie, and 
Vosges (parts of all wliieh still remain Kreneli). 
The lieutenant-^^overnor {stutihaltcr)^ represeiitinj' 
the imperial jxovernment, n'sides at Strashur;^, and 
is assisted hy a ministry of live departmenls, ami 
a eouneil of state. 

fn (Cesar’s time Alsaoe Lorraim; was oe(ni]ded hy 
Celtic tribes, ami formed part of ancifmt (Jaul ; hut 
during the decline of the empire, tin* Ahuiianni and 
other tribes from l)eyond tin* llhimj oeen[>ieil ami 
larj^ely ( oTinanised it. I'rom the H)th eentnrv 
it fortued ]>art of the (oMinan (‘inpire, umhu* various 
sov(‘rer^oi dukes ami princes, la,lt«‘rly of the llonse 
of ilapshui'^S till a part of it was celled to Frama; 
at the })eaee. of Westplialia ( HIdS ), and the n‘st 
fell a ])rey to the a^^;^ressions of l.onis XIV., who 
seize<l Strasl>nr^ (ItiSl) ]>y snrpris(^ in time of 
})eace. lly t e peaces o^ Kyswick (U>97), tln‘ 
eession of lli(‘. whole was ralilietl. 'thus -as the 
(Jernians used to comi>la,in was this line laml, 
with one of the noblest Inanches of the race, 
alienated from the (h*rman peojdt*, and tin; <M»m' 
m;iml of the (b'rman Khiiie disi^oacefully siirren- 
dereil to tin; (‘iieniy in thr; time of misfortune, 
(lermaii never c(;ased to 1 le the clnef hin^ua^^e of the 
peopl(‘, ami all newspapers wer(‘, <lnrin;L;‘ tin* wholj* 
p(‘iio<l of tlie Freindi possession, printed in both 
lan,una;^es. in IS Id l.“i b’ns''ia would m»t hear of 
tin* restitution of Alsace borrai/ie to ( J(*rmany ; ami 
it was not till 1S71, afti'r the l‘'rancod lerman war, 
that .\lsace and (ieriuan I.orraim* were, by tin* 
treaty of Frankfort, incorjMirated in the new 
(lerman <*n\])ire. The .ureat mass nf tin* jiopnlation 
were strnn; 4 ly ayaif'^l tin* change, and 
eleeted to he I'rench, iIioumIj only oOdMX) w'eiit into 
actual exile, refm-in;^- to bci-oine (lerman ''nhj<‘(‘ts. 
I'7n', at lea^t '■ince (he ma «•!' tin* lb'\ «tlnt ion, Alsa<«‘ 
in -enlimen< was wholly l'i(‘i''‘h. 'To Fran<*e >^110 
;^M\e tin* )>ravevt of h -r sons Kcllerii'ann, KlelMO-, 
and many anotln*!’ In'ro. Strasbni;^ lii-t heard 

tin* J// 0 ','/ //////sz’ ; and MM. Frekniann ( 'hat i iati, 
Abatiaas Imtli, lia\<* faitlit'nily represented their 
•taint »•; meirs |o\e of Lk I'afn'i' in the lays of 
the ,->»*«Miml as of tin; lirst Naifdotm. .N«»r h:i\< 
(In* (leiimui'' ilone mueh to end(*ar lhene«‘lves, 
wi.'ii their sii-i\im 4 s at ( lermanisation, their anti- 
ch'. i'■a]i''m. ami their ei»mpubor\ r\ ice in the 
(h'l'iian :irmy. l*'ield-mar''hal \on Me ntendel w ;is 
li<’;'tenant e'o\(*rnor (tf \bace Lmraine f*om I'^Vd 
li'l his <h*ath in ISS.7: hut m»t i*\ ■ . In* sin-- 
aed . for tin* electituis ot ISsl, iSM, and > ss7 
^I'ONcd a mneh si Muiue, a iil it lerma n feelin;jj iian 
tin of IS77 7S. .\ml zliirin;.:' isso S.'» no f« 
than Pl,‘2.')+ na(i\«-i left (heir home>, their phne 
hi iii^ only partial. y oecnpied hy .‘{ti.Hoo immi;:iaiUs 
f; m (o'linany. h'lanee. too, is always tliinkiny <d’ 
her loss, ea;^er some day to ri'pair it ; and tin* 
imtierial t(*rritorv, discontented and under si rinyent 
rule, n’ln.ains a perpetual eaime of strained relafitni'' 
het\v(‘eu France and (lermany. .Vl.-^act'-I.o* .aim*, 
for ay((*s the horderland and hattlelield «d‘ two :ieat 
jiowers, has not yi*t fulfilled its destiny. l''or the 
liistorv of Lorraine, see Loj.*i:.\ I Ni:. 

Alsaf ia* a cant, name apjilied to the . leeinet of 
\V hitefriars, wliieh, until lt)!l7, enjoyetl the piiri- 
leo(‘ of a (h*htors‘ sam’tnai'N, and heiic was 
em)wded with swindlers ami lailTn's. I'ln* nann is 
first met with in l(>‘2.d, ami we lia\e SInulw* 
eom(*dy, y/o Stinirr vj .l/.vo/of ( IhSSb Sco 
anthority for some of the tim*st seen^s in In; 
Vurt KH c.v of A/f/r/. 

Alsou, an island in the llaUb*, ll eoast of 
Sleswiek. Formmly Danish, it oeeam.e Prussian in 
h%d. Its ereati'st' l(*n;Lftli is iifi miles; Is ercatt*st 
hreadtli J‘2 ; ami its area is l‘2l s«i. m. ' 20 , 1 ) 00 . 

almost all Danish - speak in^jj. ihe island, one ot 


the finest in the llaUie, lias a picturesipie appt'av- 
anei*, is very tertih*, with ri(*h woods, ami nnmerons 
lakes nbonndin;.^ in tish. The ehi(*f town isSonder- 
hor;^, with an e\(!elleiit harbour, and a population 
of 0000. 

AIst<‘r, a river in TIolstein, is formed hv the 
eoiilliiems* of three streams, and, in tlie m.*i; 4 :hl)our- 
hood of llamlMir'r, spreads itself ont, ami forms a 
lake, <-alb‘<l the (beat or (_hit»*r Alster, and within 
the town, tin; Iniu'r Alster, It Ihiws hy several 
eaiiaU into the Flhe. 

AlsiriirilU^'ria^ or AJ.st rimn rs Lihf, a f^^enus of 
Amarvllida<‘<*a* (<j.v. j, eiilt i\ ;i,ted for its flowers ami 
eiirion.'ly twisted leaves, wliicdi have tlie n])])er ill 
the normal jMisition of the hiwer surface. Some 
have eiimhin.L: or twining sl«‘ms; amon;.(^t these 
is the lieniititnl ^^^llsilla (.1. safsHlt/)^ a iiali\e of 
Fern, wliieli i-nliivated in tin* \Vest lndi(*s, and 
its tnbe*rs eaten like thosi; «»f the ]K)tato. Jii 
llritaiii, it recpiires the stove or a hot-b(‘<l. 
J. jlIm) a heanfifni ]dant, with a slender 

twinin.L^ >t«‘m ami ovate le;i\e^. is (*nltivated in 
Chili b»r it> tubers, which wrij^h 'A to 0 minces, 
and are ummI as food. A kind of anowroot is also 
(uepared in Chili from tlie suecnleiit roots of A. 
ami other spi‘eies. 

AlDiK the Chin-shan or Coldeii ^lonntains of 
tin* Chinesi*, is the nnijn* ^^iven to n wild mmiii- 
taimms n'fmu whieli eoier" tin* sonllu*rn parts of 
'Lomsk, ill Siberia, and ]»artly extends into Mon- 
golia. It comprises the moniit{iinous hord**r-ri*;j:ion 
'•f tin* .li'ieat plateau of ('entral \*ia, htUweeu the 
d'iaii-shan and tin; Sajan Monntains, .and consists 
of t wo s<‘parate ]>arts the Altni j.roper, b(‘lmi;_-in;.j 
to the Kiissian empin*; and the (beat Altai, in 
MonL!oli;i. 'J'ln; former co\ers with its nnmerons 
ini ri«*ate <*hains and tlieir spins ;i siirbiee tlnice as 
larye as Sw it/erland. vlthmi;jh oecnpied i»y the 
Fiissians since th** 17th centur*', its oio_L;'rajdiy and 
stnieinre are but im]M*i 1‘cetly known. ,\ biij^i* 
inonnlain-ridye. tin* Sailnyhem, wlilch separates 
lbis>.ia from ( kina, is ilie Itorder-rid^a; of tin* Ceii- 
tril \-ian plali'an ; it eontinm'd to tin* SW. as 
tin* hiiih but >et nne.xplorod ridy;** of Wb'st Sajan, 
w bii’b Irin-(*s the jdatean in tin* basin of tin* 'S'enist*!. 
Its summits reaeb a heiybi of from 7<K)n to tMMMi feet. 
It is pierced in tin* S\V. b\ tin* deep dejuession e.f 
Lake /ais;ui, wlii«'b .Ltivc'. an easy aee< -.s to the Id^di 
pl.it' an of Central Asia. A series of no less lliaii 
three dillcrent ch.-uns frinyes the S.tilii^diein rid.mi 
tow;irds the X W. Ntnm* of these chains arc siiow'- 
elad, .uid tlieii biube^l summit, Uyelukla, reaches 
: the heiyht t>f ILoOO feet ; while tlie otlnssdo not. 
.exceed 7o0n feet. Ciaiiiies, ,sy«'nites, ;.!id j'artly 
’ also porphxiies covchn. with ciystalline slues, as 
aIsM with Silurian, I>e\oni;ni, and Carhoiiitei-mis 
deposits, eojistitute tin* mountains. Dei']> and wiki 
oorp's, imnieiisi' iilaciers, ln'anlitul ali>iiie lakes 
(the Teletsk. lb(M) feet a, hole the sea), and fertile 
alpine valleys Dike tin* Ihikhtarma Valk'y, IhO 
' miles loiin’K I'l'iider tin* .Vital a most, attra<‘ti\e 
;ilj»iin* n'.nioM, rin* valleys on Us outskirts are 
hi'iny rajiiilly colonised by ib.ssian ai^nieull iirist.s 
(PimMMM) in iSN‘i), who liiid an easy livin.i;- in (be 
fertili* soil, ami the rich .snb-alpim* meadows. Tin; 
yold washinj^s t>f the .Mtai, and its silier, lea<l, 
foppev, inni, and (*oal mines, are another source* of 
wealth. Nearly d.'e.OOO Kalmucks. d'''lcnt(‘s. ainl 
Kumaudinlscs ri‘]»rescnt tin* small n'luiiindcr of 
tin* foriin*rly much de'iiscr ami nion* hi;.^!dv ei\ ili.s<*d 
population, all of tin* 1 ra.l-.Vltaii* ste>ek. Thetown 
of F>arn:inl (17, ISO ifdiahilants) is the chief eeiitn* 
of adininistratiem. S' e Asi.t. 

As to the (In'at VUai- still very litth* known it 
is re*pres(‘n t(*d on oiir .uap.'^ ns a. ’iiLTh e'hain ot inouii- 
tains runninix from N vV . to SF., from liUkt* /aisaii 
to the ce*nrral parts of tin* Cobi, ami bordcrin,^ 
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ill the north the Uniiiitsi <l(']>rossioii. It has liecn 
partly cxiiloroU of late hy M. l‘otaiiiii. 

Altaiini'ra. a town of South Italy, *2S miles 
S\N\ of Hari, at the eaNtern hase of tlie Apennines, 
it has a line eatln‘(lral, foiin(le<l hy the Kmperor 
Fretleriek ll. in 1220. Fop. (ISSl) l!),St7. 

Altar ( hat. from ‘ hi^Hi’), the 

i)laee whereon otreiin^*^ ni'n' laid lioth hy .h‘ws and 
lieathens. The on record is that which Noah 
linilt on leaviii^^ the ark. Tlie Israelites, after the 
^iviiiijf ef the Law, were eonnu'inded to make one. 
liolh in the .h‘wivh tahernaele an<l tem]de tluMe 
weie two altars, mn* f<)r saeritices, and .‘mother for 
iin'eiiM'. The Jewish and oriental altars were 
^emnally <‘illn‘r s«[nar(^ or ohhmuf : those of (Jreetu* 
and Koine, on tin* other hand, weie ofitai round. 
Saeritices were otl’ered to the infernal ^;ods, not on 
altars, hut in cavities dug in the ground tsia* | 
SACKIFICK). 

d'he word has hemi t ran‘'ferr('d into tin* ( 'hristian 
.svsteii). loir njiwards of ti\e centniies, altars in 
tlie (,'hrisfian chnrche>> weie for the most part i 
made of wood, and an altar of this kind is still to 
he seen in Si .hdm I.aleraii'>« at Koine. lint the 
ciistoin ol celehrating the liturgical seiaice on the 
ni.nhle sepnlelirc (if the niaityrs in the catacomhs. 
le«l to the introdnct i<»n of stone altars; .and in a 
council h(‘ld at Kjioin* in Fr.inci*, oDP A.D. , it was 
decrcf'd that none should he consecraliMl with 
i*hri''m ex(‘ept iho-e huill of stone. In the Koman j 
Failadic tdiurch, tin* ruhrics reipiire That all altars 
should 1)(? of ''tone, hut t In* '-tone it^fdf nun he oiil\ , 
larg(* enonL;)i to hold ihe lio't ;ind chaliet*, and tin* 
slab, perliaj's no more th.in a foot sijuaic, may k*"! ' 
on, or h(.' iiisi'ited in, a hoard of wood. Such a 
stoin* may with lieciisi' he used as a ‘ tioriahh* 
altar’ h\ jirievi'. retpiiiing to s^y nuiss on a jourin*y 
or in iirivate hoiis*'-. Th.e stone must in all c;ises 
he ]»rovid('d with lelics inclosed within il, and h** 
eons(*cra1cd liy a hislioji. 'rin* altai' niusl Im* covered j 
witli three cloths, one of whicli ninst n‘ach to the 
ground, (l -h«uild also, if possible, ha\c attached ; 
to it in froul a ‘ptillium,' or fioiital, varving in 


removed. The cnicilix must stand upon m above 
tlie altar, between two caudles. The mi.ssal i.s 
moved from side to side ot tin* alttir at various 
parts of the mass. The epistle is read from the 
light side, and the gosjiel Irom the hdl ; heiu*e it 
is eiistomary to speak of the, episth* and gospel 
sides of the altar. Tin* Credence Table (ij.v.) and 
; the Ihscina (^.v.) an* adjuncts of an altar. 

In the lirst agi's of Christianity, tlu're was only 
j one altar in a elmrch ; hut, from a very etirly 
lime, the K.-itins luiit* nsi*d more than one. ddie 
I principal altar is calh'd tin* liigh altar. In the. 12th 
; century, tin* adoiiiing of eliurches with niimerons 
I altars w:is earried to a great extent, and they were 
: emhellished with gold, silver, and ]»recious stones, 
i 'file ( Jn*«*k Church us(‘ Imt one ;iltar. .Altars were 
! fj(*<nienl Iv jd.iced jit the west ('nd of the ancimit 
chur(*h»*.'. in the. old Kiilish (’linrcli), instead of 
the <*;ist. d'lie only perfect altar of the old times in 
Faigland is tlu* higli altar of Arundel cliurch, 
Suss<*\. 'j’he slab is 12 f(*cl (i inches long, hy 4 f<*et 
wid(*, and ‘J[ im‘ln*s thick; tin* support is of solid 
."Ntoiic, (jiiite [)lain. I’or .‘100 y(*ars after tJui tiiin*. 
of Christ, tin* woi'd altar was constantly ns(*d 
to dc.vcrilM* tin* t.ildi* of the Ford; siihseipieTit ly 
. ‘ table ’ and ‘altar' w(‘rens(‘d indillV*iT‘nl ly. In the 
' lirst Kra> er-hook of King I'.d w ard ( l.VlO ), the word 
altar w. IS usc'd in the riihrie, ;md (he Ford's Supper 
I w.is still c;ill(*d tin* Mass : hut in loot), an or«h*r 
w. Is issued tor the setting tip of lahh's instead of 
alt.ii', .and in tin* second Frayer hixd-; of FV)2. tin* 
W(»rd * altar' wa'-. ('\cr_\ w li(*U‘ supciscd(*d hy ‘ lahh* 
though ‘altar' is n*laincd throughout lln^ (*oron{i- 
tioii .st*i\ic(*. 'j'he table was fiu’lln i' nnlctcd to he 
of waiod. and iiiovahh*. In Mar\ s reign the altars 
wa*r(* n* <*icct«*(l : hut in ( >ucen Kli/aheiirs, sonu: 
W(‘re riotously jmllcd di‘wn, and injinictious were 
then issued dir**(‘tiug that this should not he done, 
»*\ccpt uinlcr tin* osa'i^iglit of tin* curate and at 
h*ast one clmrchw.'irdcji. It was eharged against 
Archbishop Fund that In* had conM*rt(*d com- 
munion-tanlcs into altars. ^\ hat In* ically did 
w.as to rciinoa* tin* tables out of tin* body of the 
church, and placi* them ‘ all arw ix' ' i.i*. north and 
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' south, at tin* upper end of tin* chatn*(‘F. wln're tin* 

. altars lonin'rly ^tood: and a <log li.LNiiig on mie 
occasion luii away with a jucco of 1 1n* coiisccrat I'd 
• hi(*ad, he dii(*clcd that lail" sliou!(| l»c (Mceted 
' to prev(*nl sncii dc'.ccialion in fuiun*. F>\ tin* 
jndgnn*nt in tin* Ai'hc" t’ourt, l.s4h, in tlic case 
I of Faulkner r. Filcldicld, il was decided that 
i altars may not he ciccicd in <'hnrc]ics. This case 
ai'isi'uut of I In* er(*ctioii, Iin the ( 'amliridgi f'annh*ii 
Soci»‘i \ , of a stoin* altar in t he ( huii li «»f tin* Iltdy 
S(*pulchi-c in that tov n ; luit it ma\ he ijuc.st ioiuMl 
wln'lher this jidgiiicnt has mil h»‘cn \iituallv 
inodilied ])y tin* sulisctjuenl action i-t tin* Fnghs\i 
Church, and tin* iii- irccl «*lh*cl of tln^ judgm(‘nis 
of the same court and of the ]ijiN \ (*oinicil in the 
case of Sln*ppa.rd c. iM*nnet in I 

Knw iijg (<»wards I In* altar is an anclf*nl j>nicti(’e 
of the ( hun h, i mark of homage ollcicd to the 
' s(*a1 of tin* i 0 «'scnc«* of t 'liri-i in Holy ( ommunion. 
j Among K'c cm t ’atholics, it is tin* cuslom to genu- 
llect hci- : . altar w!u*n the host Is reserved in 
' tin* T.iheri; • h* ( o. v. ) 

J d'he doettine of Sacrifice is fully discus.s(*d ninlor 
I th-rt head. Sco Fl(;H fS ( CsK UF), lULDArillN, 

1 llntH Fi.acks. 


colour according to the feast or season. The 
esseiiti.'ils of the altar for mass in Komati Catliolie 
churches arc the altar itself, tin* 'iltar cloths, tlie 
missal, the three card- (ciyutaining jiorlioiis of the 
missal F t\\(i l hiMiiaeh* for tin*, reservat iori of the 
host, ainl the i Fi the. tho jn- alnne (he: 

t.'ihernacle, tin* 'uost is o<^casionally (*xpose«l jn 
a vessel called the \1. nisi ranee v. ), a.s at the 
ttci' iC'; of the • JJenedictioii ; ’ the crucifi.x heifi^ 


. Alta/illllini (a contraction for (dtitude and 
1 aJnuitk in.stt'Kinrnt), an .‘istronomi(*al instrument 
for determining tin* a]>])arent pl.'ices of the heavenly 
hodie-s on the e(‘lestial sjihere. It eonsistn of a 
I teic.seope revolving about a liori/ontal axis, wliieh 
in turn revolves about another \eiiical axis, tJic 
angle of revolution being jocasnred in each ea.se hy 
a divided circle. Tlm.se angles give the Altitude 
Cj.v.) and Azimuth (q.v.) of the heavenly lK>dy 
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observed at tlio instant of oljservation, and so 
iiidi(Mite its place. Small instruments of this kind 
are us(*.d in surveys. The jnincipal one in exist- 
ence is that at Greenwich, desit,med ))y Sir (leorj^e 
Airy, the object of \vlii(‘h \vas to supplement the 
binar oliservations taken on the. meridian by the. 
Transit Instrument (q.v.) by others taken when 
the moon was in other parts of tlie, sky. Its two 
chief principles of structure are, that as many parts 
as possible ani cast in om* piece*, and that no ]M>w<‘r 
of adjustment is proviileif anywhere ; the errors 
of construction and ori^dnal {idjustment l>ein^^ 
alloAved for in the reduction of the o)»servations. 
Hy means of this instrument mm*h has be(‘n gained 
in knowled;^e of the moon’s jilac«‘s, tin* obs(*rvations 
made with it-, owin;,^ to its freed<nn of point inii: to 
any part of tlie lieavens, e\ce«*<lin^^ in number 
lliose o))l;i-ined by tin* li\e<l meridional in'-^t ruuients 
in the proport m of Ki to 1). 'I'lie altazimuth is 
not, however, in general use, owin;^ to its liability 
to many errors, unless, as at (Ireenwich, most care- 
fully ami solidly designed ami <*onNtrm‘ted. 

AlNlorfVr, AnnUKeur, painter, en;:rav«‘r, ami 
archit<‘ct, was born at llatisbon about 14St), and 
di(*<l there in l*'ebruarv lo;}s. It is not certain 
whether he was a pui>il of Diirer; at anyrate, he 
b(‘loni.(s to that leliijfious si’liool of artists of which 
Dnrer vsas the head. His pictures are animated by 
a .Ltlow in^ ami romantic poetic spirit ; ami tin* land- 
scajM* is delineated with the same truth and t(‘inh*r- 
jiess as the, li;.inre'^. His n)ast<*ij»ieee, now in 
^lunich, is ‘ A le\a,nder's \'i<*tory o\ <•» Darius.' As 
an en^iav(.'r, Alldtu fei is n'ckonetl amoiiL^ the ‘ Little 
.Maslt'is,’ See W’, |>. Scott s l itflr J//f v/c/w ( I S7h ). 

a Spanish seaport, ‘Jo miles NK. of 
Alicante. 'The iiarl»oui is m<)o< 1. r<»p. 

Alfcii, K\i:(. .\t <;i I, DorNr <»k, Hanoverian ! 

e.uieial, ».*ntered the ann\ in 17Sl, but in iso.q h*il ’ 
H/i.'iioei- for Limhind, vrht'i he was maile coni 
mam|.‘r in the (Jerrnan i. In ahno-'t all tin* 

en,uaeemenls of the Spanish war of liberation he ] 
took a, jirominent pail: and In* fon.L^ l witli di*-- 
tinction at •‘^'Ibas ami ^V.lter^M .\fterhis 

leli.'in to Hanoxer, In* was made minister o| w.ir 
He 'li(*d .\pril ‘JO, ISio. 

\1 Iona, a t«>wn of Trimsia. in tlie di'-tiiet of 
A/IisImti:, 17 miles ?S \N . of Sii’i-en oy lail, in a 
dr ep ami [dctni'e-rpie xalh'v. It I'lanufactures 
iicr-dler.. pins, and hardware. INip. S7S/. 

the <'a{»it.i) of I he dmia of Sa\e- 
A ! f <n hnre-, i,-« situaterl on tin* I’leissc, in a feitile 
co nn r\ ‘to miles ,S. i-f Lei]>/i;4 by rail. Slamlin j: 
on in almost perp<*mli<-nlar rock of porpbyiy . the 
oM l a.slle i»f Alten air;, fomis a striking fr'anire in 
tb* limlscape. Its fonnrlat ioiis ar<* pro]»;ib|y as 
o! I as the lltli century ; ami, sinee ibe two fires of 
IstM and IHtiS, it has bi>en tiimly restorerl. It is 
nn*morable as the place w lienee, in 1 I.V*. • m iiih 
hoiirijii,^ knii^ht, Knn/ ton Kaiifnner*n, earri* d <dl' 
the youri;^ Saxon jninees, I'lrm'st ami \l!'<*il. 
Hefori* In* could reiieh tin* rioln*niiau fron i» . . he 
was ap])rehemle<l by a charcoal bunici and hanih'd 
over to the executioner dbn* episode is ku. wn in 
history fus the ‘ Jbiiizenranh. ibimln woollen 
floods, gloves, and eiuars are anmiie the m.'inni'ae- 
tiires. Hop. (18So) 10. 

Alfoil^nuriK ;1 hamlet in Finmarken, ibe 
iiortlieriunost province of Norway, siinat<*d on the 
south side of the Alten Fiord, in OO" rM N. hit. 
Ileyond this point, no cultivation is aitcmided ; 
and ('von here, ]>otatoes and baiicy ilom* ; rc pro- 
clnced. There is here Ji im*teoroloi,;ica' iid mag- 
netic, station. 

AUoiistHn, KarTm HaK' n von >ri:jv /i'M,ji 
Ih'iiKsian statesman, horn at Anshach, ()cto])er 7, 
1770. In 1808 he became the head of tin* depart- 


ment of tinance, and in 1817 was ma<b* miu'istcv of 
juihlic worshiji and edneation. He liad much to 
do with fouiidiiig the iiuivcrsities of licrliii and 
Ihnm. He clied at IhTlin, May 14, 1840. 

Allerativc*S, in Medi(*iiie, a term a]»plied to 
remc'dies that ‘improve the nutrition of tin* body 
wilhonl exerting any very perc«*i*tiblo action on 
imlixidual organs '( Landi'r Ib unton). This gronp 
includes ;i number of suhstaiieesof the most div(‘rse 
<*liaraeters and }uopi‘rties, liaving this oidy in 
common, that their mode of ai'tion is oliseure, 

I thougli its results an- often of the gn*atest \alue. 

• In fact ‘we use Hie wtird alteratives very mneh as 
a cloak for onr ignoram-i*.' li has been siiggi'sted, 
tliai alteratives act either by modifying the action 
ol the lerments in llie hod\. nr hy rcjilaeing the 
normal coiistitm-nls uf the tissues h\ others with 
dilien*iit jiroja'ilies. .Vniong tin* most important 
alteratives an* various ]ircj»arat ions of arsenic, 
inereiiry, ioiline, phosphorus, gold : cod-liver oil, 
coh*liicum, gnaiainim, sarsa]>arilla. Many of tlM*m 
are violent ]>oisons when taken in improper do.M*s. 
As examjiles of their action, may !»* cited the 
hi'iielicial elleel of merenrv ami ioilides in the 
xarioiis niorhid juoeesses of syjihilis ; of eod-liver 
oil jiud iodides in strumoiis disease's; ef arsenic in 
inlhimmations of the skin. 

Allem:iU\ in I’mtany. See LhAVi:s. 

AlU'^riuitioii ot‘ ioii.s. See (JicNKii- 
ATloNs ( At/l !'j;\ \TlnX OK,). 

Allli:r':i. See M viisn ^[allows and Holly- 
hock. 

Alflioril. See SAMtoKX. 

AltlllldCN in Astionoiny, is iin' Inight of a 
heav*-nly body abo\e tin* horizon. It is measured, 
not b\ linear di^tanee, l»ut by ttie angle wldeh a 
lim* ilrawn from tin* ey* to the liea\<*rd' hoelv 

mak<‘s witli tin* plane of the liori/on. or It_\ Hie are. 
of a \ertieal ci-cle inieree]»te.l beiwi'cn the body 
ami tin- horizon .\ltilud'-' ai** taken in ohs(*i va- 
torics h\ mean- of a te]es«-»>pe atiacln'il to a gradn- 
jileel <*irele('sei (’inci i.i. wliieh is lixeel xcriically. 

I Tin* ieh*seope being dirn led towards tin* body to 
I be obs.'ixed, the angle wbieb it makes with tin* 
, bori/on is read olV tin* grailuati-d circle. The 

altitude thus nb-erxed mu-t re»*eixe xarious (*or- 
rcclioiis tin; chiet iM-iug for I’arallav (q.N.) and 
j |{efraeliou t<i.v ) in o*d«*r to get tin* true altiludi*. 

I At -ea. the allitinle i- laketi h\ means of a Sextant 
(ij.x.k.ind ihoi it has fuitbcr in be (-orrccled for 
, thedijiof thexi-ibli* hoii/nii below tin* t rue horizon 
, I -.ei* Hoimzo.n ). d’lie ( oi re<*t iletcrmina I ioii of 
i altitudes is of gii*at itnporiance in mo-' of the 
! prohlems of aslromuny and naxigalion i -«*e J^ATl- 

Ti i)i: and Lo.xcrn DV. I. .\n Ai.iiriDt: and 

.V'/’.lMCTll 1 Nstkt.xikn r. called bx contraction 
.\ L f \zi .n i rn (q.x.i, c<»ns'.-is t-scnlially ot a xi-rti- 
; c;il «*ircl** xxith its t«'lcs(*ope so arranged as to 
be caj»able of being turned round horizontally to 
; anv point of the compas-. See .\ZIMI TIL 

in Mu-ic, is properly tin* ^ame as ( ounter 
I Tenor (q.v.), the male xoice of tin* liigbest pitch 
; I nexv }»rincipally falsetto), .and unf the loxvest 
I b'lnale voice, xvfncli is i>roperly contralt»), tliougb 
in printx*d miisii* the second part in a (piarlet is 
alwa', s entitled nlfn. Sec (’oN'l’K.M.'l'i). 

Altl^ll* n tuxxn of Hampsliin*, 8 ,’* miles S\\. of 
Fariihaiii. Its IVrpemlieular parish cliureh was 
thoroughly restored in 18 <> 7 . Hups are grown in 
the neiglilxuirhood, and there are large hrexx cries 
ill tlie toxvu. Fop. ( bSAl ) ‘JS*JS ; ( ISSI ) 441 ) 7 . 

a (*ity and port of eiilrv of Illinois, IbS., 
on the h‘ft hank of tin* ^Mississippi Uiver, *24 miles 
N. of St Louis, ami 8 mil-'s .ibnve tin*, mouth <d 
the Missouri. Laid out in 1817 , ami since 18 t )8 
the seat uf a C’alholic bishopric, it is a centre of 
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cominorce, and lia« a colh'^o (l(S;^r)), soveral 

mills and nuinnfactorit's, and an a1>nndani siipjdy 
of limt'stone. l^op. ( G3.‘1‘2 ; ( ISSO) SUTo. 

Al'tOlia^ tlio larirt'st and richest city in the 
Prussian j)roviMcc of Slcsw ick-Tlolstcin, is situatctl 
on the stc<‘j) ri^^ht hank of tin; PI he, just h»‘low 
Hainhiir«j:, so that the t^vo cities arc divided only 
hy the state-honndari(‘s. Altona lies higher than 
Hanll^urJ^^ and is much healthier; hut, in a com- 
mercial point v)f view, the two may hO almost 
re,L;ardfd as foriniit;^ a sin;;le city. The trade is 
largely with America. Then^ ani many important 
industrial (‘sta)*li.slmjents in .Mtona, sucli as cotton 
ami W(M)llen mills, tobacco and soaj> factories. 'Idie 
oelehrated ohsei vat<irv, founded liy Schumacher in 
IS‘23, was transferred to Kitd in 1S74. Of iml*lic 
huildinos, the most nota1»l(* are th(‘ (*hnreln‘s of tlie 
Trinity (1743) ami St .John (1S73); and of four 
monuments, there is one to the ^^overnor, \'on 
Hliicher (IS.3‘2). In\ested with special ]»rivile^ms 
in J(it)4, and hurnt hy the Snaales in 1713, Altona 
has declined in importaiaa^ sIikm* its annexat ion to 
Ihussia (IStJti). Its jiopniation, however, has in- 
crease<l ra]»idi v -- ( 1S4()) ‘iSjOP.") ; (hShO) 4."),o24 ; 
(1SS.>) 101,710.^ 

AltOO'lin* a city of Pennsylvania, I’.S., at the 
eastern hase of the Allej^ihanies, 117 miles P. of 
1‘itlslmi j:;. It contains larj,a* locomotive works and 
machine-shops in conneetiim with tie* Penn>\lvania 
Central Kailroad, employin^^ 4r)(M) Inimls. N«‘ar 
Altoona is a n‘markal)le trium])h of railway en- 
oineeriuLf. known a^ tln^ ‘Horseshoe l>eml.' Pop. 
(hS7tH likhio; (ISSO I io,:i<;. 

Altorf. t)r .Vr. ri)()K*r, thecliief town in the Swiss 
canton Tri. is situated in a shelten'd sput at the 
hase of the (;nlllher;^^ at the In'ad of the Lake of 
laict'rne. 'The little towr on which the le;Ln.*mla ly I 
e\t»loils of \N illiam Tell are painiod in laide fres- 
coes is of djihions anti<juit\-. Situated on tin* St 
(■rothard loarl and lailway, Altorf has some transit 
tra<le. Po]», ahmil .3000. 'Tlie<dd town of .Vltoi.t. i 
or Ai;riMHtK. m Middle t'ramainia ( i>op. tooo), was 
the seat of a university from lti‘2M to ISOO. 

Alto-rilU‘vo ( Itah, ‘ hi,c,h rt'Tn'f t, in S«*nlptnre, 
us(‘d of li;:nres ]tio jeetiiiL; from tin* haek;i’ronml on 
which they are <‘arved, hy at least half their thick 
m‘ss ; so ealh'd as <listin;4ui,-lnMl fr<»m hn !< >'<> 
(‘low reliof'), and m* .r.o-ril ii rn (-.i-e Km ii:i\ 
StM Li’i’l'i;,. •. 'riie PIl:!/! Marhles conitPii'-e 

the most notahle lii_t:h reliefs. 

AltoUilljU:, a ^ery ancient j)la<'e of pil.i:rima;_*‘e in 
rpjK r Ka^aria, not far from the ii\er Inn. 'J'he 
chapt‘l, said to have heeii hiiilt on the >ite .»f a 
heathen temple, cojitains the famous .nac k ima;;c 
of the \ ir;j;in Mary, dat in.^;' from the. Sih century, 
and an extraoidinarily riidi treasiiit* of ;. 4 old, -iher, 
and precious stones. Anothei- c}ia]»e| conj.iins the 
tomh of Tilly. Pop. ( ISS.^j .3232. 

.irfrilicliailh a market -town of ( Ije.^hire, 
Eii;rland, on Kowrhm How ns, N mih's .^VV. of 
.M anchester hy rail, is situat<‘d on the Krid;/e- 
water Catuil. Its mayor is appointed annually, 
iimler an old charter, hy the lord of the* manor; 
hut he has no jurisdi<*t ion, his chief duties heini; t<r 
<ipen fairs and administer sofiie funds J(*ft to the 
town Ihn'o cetiiurics ay'^o. It is a\erv neat ami 
clean town, and oti account of the .saluhrity of the 
air, is much resorted to hy in\ali<ls from Man- 
chester. It has manufact Hies of artificial manures, 
ami an iron-foundry ; hut a chief ‘'mployim*nt of 
its inhahitants ‘In raisin^/ of fiaiit-' and \ ec-et- 
ahles lor the aiark"‘r ()f M-uielu* .tei . p.,p. (1^.31) 

44SS; ( IS71 xj; :; (Issi • !1,JP,). 

AHniisill 'he Pri; 4 lish '••Nii of t}.e Fr. 
filt t a Avonl foruMMl hr ( 'omte frein ne* 

P;J. nltrin^ ‘of or to others;’ ,'>.jid, inirod.icci 


into Pn^rlish hy tin* translators and follow'ers of 
Comte, has cnidually eome into more general u.so. 
It is t)ppo.sed to eooism or sellislmess, ami m(*ans 
uii.se Hisdme.ss or devotion to the welfare of others ji8 
a ]»rinei]de of a(‘tioii or an element of character. 
See Ethics, Ctimt.vkianism, iS:c. 

Alum, a white, saline suhstanee, with a swTot- 
ish, astrinj^ent taste, is, properly s})eakin^, a douhle 
salt, heiii}^ eom]>osed of sulphate of potash and sul- 
]>hate of alumina, which, uniting together along 
with a certain pro])ortion of water, crystallise in 
octahedrons (»r in ciihes. Its formula is K.^SO^Alg 
.‘>S< )y24 1 1 ._.0. Alum is sohihle in (‘ighle(*n times 
its wfiglit of cold water, and in its own weight of 
hot water. Tin* .•'olnlion thus obtained is strongly 
a<*id to coloured lcst-]ta])ers. When lieat<*<l, the 
crvf'tals melt in their water of ervstallisation ; ami 
wlien the water is eomphdidy driven oil* hv heat, 
there is h‘ft a spongy white, mass, called hnrnt 
alum or anhydrous alum. Alum is much used as a 
monlant in dyeing. This piopert.v it owes to the 
alumina in it, whieli h;is a strong attraetioii for 
textile tissues, and al.so for eolonring matters ; the 
alumina thus heconu's the* im*ans of lixing the 
colour ill tin* (doth. Tin* nianiifaetnre of the 
(•(dours or jpainls called hikes d(*p(*nds on this 
property of alumina to attach to itself certain 
colouring mailers. Thus, if a solution of alnin is 
coloured with eoehim*al or madder, and ammonia 
or earhonate of soda is addl'd, tin* alumina of the 
alum is precipitated with t In* colour at taeln'd to it, 
and the liejuid is left e(dnnrle^s. Alumina, tln.^ 
basis of ^mre clay w hieh is a sili(>ate of alumina — 
deri\cs Its name from Ipcing first extracted fiom 
alum, .\luni is also used in tin* ju'i'parat ion (»f 
h'ather from skins, and, in nu'dieiiie, as a ]»oweifnl 
a"! ring(‘nt for arresting hhusling .and mneous dis- 
charge's. Its Use* to impiiit w'hiteun'ss to lu’cad 
made from poor Hour is liighly ohje'ctionalde*. 

Alum nire'ly oceans in nature*, (‘\e-e]»t in a few 
sjirings ainl in some extine'l Noleanoes, w heje' it- 
.Mppe.uis lei 1m* forme'd fi’om the* aelion of sulpliur- 
mis jH'id \a|>oeirs upon fe-lspMthie I'oeks. In tins 
(‘oiiniry it is pre*pare-d artiHeially from alum shale, 
obtained from ee>al mines at llurh'l am! Campsie*, 
ue'.ar Clasgow ; and freuu a lum sjate. which oeeairs .at 
Whitipy, ill N^pik.-'liire*. Tin* alum shaip*, shale, or 
schi-t consists m.ainl.N of clay 'silie;u»> of alumina), 
irem p\ riles i hisulpliuip't (pf iopii ,, aiipl <*«p;il\ e»r him- 
iniinpus maltea-. \\ hen the* shale '-xposed tei the air 

;is it is in the eelel ttHstrs e>r mine's from wliieli 

the eepal has he'cii e'xt niete'd the o\\gi*M of the air, 
assisted Ipy moisture, elleels a eh'p'ieh'il ehang«‘ M]p(Pn 
it. The' euigiiial liai'd stiuiy snhst.inee )M';jin.s to 
split iij) into thin lea\(s, and hi'cipnie- siuddrpl ov(*r 
.ami inle'rsi:er-e d with ea\stals. 'I'hi' l.i.le*r aie* the 
result of tfie (.\ida1 i" i of the suljplmr ot tlie* jp.\ rites 
iiilep .sulphuric a,eiel, ami the' iron intpi oxiele of inui, 
hoih of which JM part eeunhine !>» form siiljpinite' of 
reni, whilst the excess of the* sulphuric acid unite.s 
with t lie' .'iIiimiMa epf the clay, ami jeroduee's sulnhaie 
epf alumina. When the* alum shale thus weallie'reel 
is digesioel m w.a.te'r, there elissoKe* out the snljihale 
of .iluiniiia, .\1,^.'JS( ),, ;iuel sulplnite of iron, h4‘S()j; 
lliis .-pilnt i' pii is tre'aleel with chloride of jiolassium, 
Kt’l, wliieh defomi poses the sulphate epf iron, 
formir»g sulpha, te.* of potash, iv^,S( ) ,, ami juoto- 
e'liloriele of iron, Fet'l.j. M'hen tliis lie|uiel i.s 
(Aaporat«*el to eoneeiit ration, and allowed to cool, 
ciystals of alum, leaving the composition above 
descrihe'd, se*parate out, and the nrotoehloride of 
iron is left in the solnt ion or iuMcr-luixor. 'rii(3 
cryst.ils of .-ilum oht/iin(*d from tin; first cryfttiilli.sa- 
litpii are not free* from iron, ami hence* recpiire to ho 
redisseilve*<| in water, re*ee)m '*ntrateel, a, ml n'crystal- 
iised. This ojpcrat ion isge*m*rally re*peate*d a third 
fpu* he'fore' the' alum is ohtaineel juire. As the pro- 
limin.'erv w eathe*ring of the sli.ale takes some ycai*s 
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to complete, a more expeditious rnetliod is now ! 
larj^ely resorted to. The shale is broken in fraj^* I 
ments, and piled up o\(‘r brushwood in lon«( ridj^es 
shaped like hu^e potato-pits, and the brushwood 
beinj,^ set lire to, the coaly mattcir of tlie shale 
bcf^ins to burn, and tlie whole rid<'(‘ under^j^oes the 
process of roasting ; the results of which are the 
same as that of tli<^ weatherin^^ op(‘ration namely, 
the oxidation of the siilplmr amt iron, and the* for- 
mation of sulphate of ahimina and sul])hateof iron. 
This mat<*rial is afterwards worked upas ]neviously 
describ(‘d. The roast iri;^ op(*i al ion is so mmdi more 
expeditions than the wt'atlierin^ })rocess, that 
months sullice instead of years. The abnii made at 
Tolfa, near Civita V'eccliia, is extracted from alum- 
stone, a mineral containin;^* suljdiatc of ixjtash and 
sulphate of alumina, but \inited in such a form 
as to render them insoluble. \V’h(‘n tin* mineral is 
calcincMl, the iilphates bc<*ome soluble, and an; 
extracted by lixiviatioii. ddie alum thus manu- 
factured crystallises in (»pa«[uc. cuhes, liaviii;^ a 
red<Iish tint, due to the prestmee of iron, and ^nes 
by the name <»f J^unmn id tun. 'Fhe potash in ;i.luni 
can be replact'd pa,rtly or alto^^ether by soda or 
ammonia ; the alumina hy oxide of chromium or 
s(*s<juiovide of ma,u;j:am‘se ; or the sulphurii* acid by 
chromic acid, or peroxide of iron, witlmut att<*rin;^ 
the form «ff the, crv'^tals. 'Fliere arc thus soda, 
ammonia, chnuiie, iron, vVc. alums, forming' ;i, ^enus 
of salts of which common alum (jiotash alum ) is 
only on** of the sjjecics. 'I’lu* icorc^ important 
members of the class, exjuessed in symbols, are ; 

K,SOj.Al,.SS(),,*JIIlJ), potash alum. 

\a..S( A ) . lMI !.,(>. sotla ahim. 

t N 11 j )oS( > j, .M JlSt > 1 1 1 .( ), ammonia alum. 

K^St t j,( h'.jMSO j.'i-tl i ( ). i'hrotue potash tihnn. 

Ft*S( ) j,.M JlSt > ^,‘J 1 1 1 / ), iron alimi, 

i A hi ’lilunih ), a fort rendered laitJ- 
oits duiin;.; the Indian mulin\ in IS, ‘*7. It uas ;i 
flomain about t mihs from the city of Lucknow, 
{ind comprised .a pala<M‘, a mosipie, and ,i p;irk ; 
ind w; s c<Mi\<*rtc<l l»y the rc'hels into a lert. It. . 
na- taken by the lliiiish foices in Sepicmlu*!- i 
and on evaciiatiuLC laickiiow, Sir (%din Camphell | 
{•‘f( Sir da flies (hit ram uitli TVMi men to hold , 
ill* Minn Ike^h. lie was sniionml. . hy the in- | 

si.iL'Cfii. hnecs of .’It), non sepoys and o0,0(M) voluu- j 
teeis, find was repeatedly atta<‘ked h> tia*m, hut | 
in 'ain. In Marcli, Sir L'dm ('amph«dl rccou- | 
fp.- r<‘d Lmdsfiow, ;iud reliesed t li<* A l(im-I>»,.rh 
fiMoi it.s perilous isuKoion. HaM’hxdv had been 

bulled within tin' walls in XovemlM'f 1S.")7. 

illl'llltlia* the me-t ahundaiit of tin* liarlhs 
t<l \ . is the oxide of tile metal Aluminium tipv.h 
ll ' formula beiut^ AlMf It m-eurs in milure 
aluMidautly in I’omhimilion with siliea, assoeiaied 
wit ll othi*r ha^es. 'riie most tamiliar of i^ - native 
I'ompounds is h'lspar, a silicate of alnmin.i and 
potash, K.,( L A1 ,< ).,.t>Si( ) I’his is one ot ih'- con- 
stituents of granite, and of st'veral ollnr .niaous 
roeks. Certain varietit*s of iln st*, hy exjio^nrc to 
the atmosjihere, hei'oiiM* eompletely disint ‘ l- ated. 
passinj^ from the state of hard, sidio r'>* such as 
we are, aceiistomed t.»sc-e in l)uildim:-L:ranite, into 
soft, erunihliiii^, ea,rt'iv masses. It is ila* feKpai 
w hich underc’oes the ehaiiL^e ; and it ipi'cars to In* 
owinj.; to the action of raim water eharued with c.ir- 
honic, acid, w hich dissolve,, the potash and .siuue <)f 
tin* silica of the felspar, h'aving the ex<-e.-a of siliea 
and the alumina still uniti'd. It is not .nown, 
howcMT, why certain s\)(*eimcns of Mine arc 
ra]udly corroded and cruinhleil .awn, wloist otlicm 
have resisted for .ij,!fes the s.inn* cames of decay. 
Ily Mucli a process of ilisinie^u’ation 'S we have 
de.«crihe<i, the elays of our arahle soils aie pr«»duecd. 
Lilly consists of silica and alumina in a stale (u 


chemical comhination. It never is jnirc alumina, 
hut the (piautity ui silica united to the latter is 
variahle. When it is \)ure, clay is (juite wliite, as 
we see in the porcelain clay of Devonshire ami 
Cornwall, which is derived from colourless felspar. 
More freipienlly, clay is red, owin^^ to the presen<;e 
ot oxiile of iron ; or hlack, from the diHusion through 
it of vegetable matter. 

I’rom alum, alumina is ])n*pared hy adding to a 
solution of th(! former, water of aniiuonia, ;is long 
as it occasions a precipitate. 'Lhe alumina a])i>ears 
as a vohiiniuous, white, gelatinous substance, con- 
sisting of the oxide of the metal conihined with 
water. W hen alumina is prcciju’tated from a 
sidulion containing colouring malti'r, such as log- 
wood, vVc., it carries d«)wn tin* colour chemically 
unitod to tin* llocculcnl pri‘ci]»it;ite ; in this way 
are foriuc«l tin* I'oloun'd oiirths cMlU'd cv {<j.v.j. 
.Mnniina in the stato of jirecipit.iu*, after lieing 
g(‘ntly dried, is n'.adily soluble in adds and in 
alkali<*s ; hut if strongly lieated, at .'i c(*rtain 
[ temperature it jueseut-- an a[ipcaranc.(*, of sinhlcn 
ificandoccncc, jt lo> the a^soeiiit imI water, con- 

trach^ greatly in hii ami now^ forms a white, 

''ofl ]M)W(ler, not at gritty, and with diiliciilty 
; -.oluhle in alkalies and acids. Alumina, as gener- 
ally juc]»arcd, whether hydrated or anh\droiis, is 
iris<duhle in wati'i*, jio-^scs^es no taste, and <loes 

not alter colouring m.itlei'N; hut it has also 

1 been olilaincd in an allot ro]»ic. hyilrated form, 

: which, in the jircsence of a very small pro])or- 
I lion of acetic acid, is largi'ly soluhle in water, 

j tiom which a mimilt* trace of sulphuric acid pre- 
i cipitafes it It is (/iiite rlincie.Mt, therefore, in 

' propcrtii"- from tin* alkaline earth-, and is a tnm.'h 
weaker base. In the anhydrous <tate it absorbs 
1 water with gri'at readiness without <‘ombining 

! with it, so tliat it adi "'les to tlie tongm-, and 

I i< fell I') parch it. <‘lay retains tliis property; 

! and the ends ;f 1ol»aceo jiljies are otU'ii gla/cd, 

I to pievent adliesioii to the li]>s or tongue. 

I Ahiinimi i«> not fii'-ible hy a, forgf* or furnace 

heat, Imt it m-‘lts Ix tori' tla* o\yh\ drogcu hlow'- 
]>ipe into a ch ar globule, [*ossessing great hard- 
ne-^s. It, occurs in nature iu a similar state, 

'riu* mon* coarsi‘lv crv^talliseil sperimeus form the 
eun ry w iii<‘li is usimI for i)oli->liing ; ilu* traiisjiarent 
crv'-tals, when of a I'liie colour, owing to a trace of 
metallic oxidt', «-onstitnie ilic precious gem the 
s.i]>]»njre, and, wlieii led, tlu' i iiby. .Mninimi, ill 
common with otlu'r sCMpiiirxidos, is a, feeble base. 
The salts it forms with the acids ha,\ i* almost all a 
sour la-te, *111(1 an acid action on colourin;-- matter. 

.illlllliirilllll- .syni. Al, (•<{. ‘27 -I— is one of tlie 
nu'tals ]U(‘scnl in clay, ♦' ‘Kpar, slate, and many more 
rocks ami min(‘rals. It was dis(‘ 0 '.*ered by W older 
in I S2S, and was rc-examined by him iu IS 10, wIk'II 
he obtained tlu* metal in minute globules 'U* beads, 
)»y In'ating a mix tun* of chloride (.)f aluminium and 
sodium. In isr)."), tin* l’'|•cnch clicmist Dc>'illc 
showed, as the ri'-nli. of a seiics of cxudimcius, 
that aluininlniii could be pn'pare*! ou a large scale 
and iu a couipa(“t form witluui: much dilliculty. 
'riie luiucra,! cryolite found in tire* nhind, which is 
a double Ihiorhh* of aliimininni ind sodium, was the 
ore iirst used for its imiiiufacturc ; hut bauxite, a 
j mim'.al found in I’rancc, ami consisting (*hii'tly of 
alumina or oxidi* of aluminium, and oxid(3 of iron, 
has more recently he(*n (*mpIoy(*d as a convi'nient 
source of the metal. An aliiminatc. of soda is tirst 
ohtaiiK'd hy heating the hau\it(.' with soda ash iu a 
fariiacc, and st'paratiug it. (ilu* ahnuimite) from the 
iu.s«>luhlc ])ortious ]iv lixiviatioii. M hen carhonie 
acid is p;iss<‘d through tlu* solution, juirt* alumina is 
thrown down. '!'hc alumina is then formed into 
halls with common -alt and charcoal, w'hic'h are 
lieated in an earlht'iiwan^ retort through which 
chlorine gas is passed. In this part of the process, 
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the charcoal conihiiic^^^ with the oxygen, ami the 
chho-ine with tin* Jiluiuiiiimii ; the latter siihliiues 
over with the comiin»n salt (chloride of soiliuni), 
Jirid is colh'cted as a douhh^ chloride of aluiuiniuni 
anil sodiinu. \Vhcri this ihmhlc chloride is heated 
ill a veverheratorv furnace with lliixes and inctallic. 
sodium, the latter seizes the chlorinti ciunhined 
with the ahmdniiiim m hiidi is then set free, anil 
falls to the hottoiii rea<ly to he cast into ini^ots for 
use. The iiiaToifacture of alumiiiinm was started 
in iStJO near Newcastle, liy Mr ( afterwards Sir) I. 
L. ]h‘ll ; hut owin;^- to the restricted demand for 
the metal, the works were stopjied, and it has heen 
since chielly manufactured in France. Keciuitly, 
however, AVorks lia\e heen a^i^aiu started in Fult 
laud hy the Alumiidum frown Metal fompaiiy, at 
llollywoixl, near liirmin^hani. Here the metal is 
made from alum. r.arne wmks have also heeii 
started at Detroit hy the Anieriean .Vliiiniiiium 
(_'omj)auy. A new |»roc<‘'.'^ f<»r the jirodiietion of 
sodium, invented hy 11. (’a'>tn''r of \ew ^'o^k, 

was made juihlie in l,ss7. 'Dk' sodium i> ol»tained 
from eaustic soda hy heating this siihsijinee aloiiii' 
with earhou and iron in steol crucihles. It is 
asserted hy some endnent clu mists that hy this 
proi.'e.ss the price of sodium will he ^really reduced. 
If so, the eost of alnniiniiiin will also l»e much 
lessened, as sodium is lar-cl\ us<'d in its inann- 
facture. 

The j)ro])erties of nliindnitim are, tiiat it is a 
white metal, soinc\\]iat res(*nd»Iin-.,' sjhcr, hut 
possessing’ a hluisli hue, Avhicli reminds one of zinc. 
This bluish colour can he whitened hy h\<lro- 
lluoric and [.hosphoric. acids, and also hy .a hciited 
solution of t'otasli. It is vi'rv malleable and 
ductile, in tenacity it a|»pfdaches iron, and it 
takes a hi.i^di polish. It tiiscs at al»onl F. 

(TtM) and can then lx* c.-i-^t in moulds into 

in^M)ts. I'Atiosed 10 «lvy or moist air, it is imalier 
able, and docs not o\i<lise or tarnish like most 
common met ds. Neither cold nor hot w.ater has 
any action ipori it. Suljdiuretted hydrogen, the 
oas which so readily tarnidies the ."ilvcr in Innise- 
liolils. does le.t act on aluminium, which is found 
to preserve its ai>p<‘aiiincc under all ordinary 
circumsiaii(u-s as pcrfc-tly as uoM docs. W'hcn 
cast into moulds, it is a soft metal like pure 
silver, and lias a d».'nsity of 2 Init when ham- 
meitxl or roMcd. it hccoiuc^ as li.ird a^- iron, ami its 
density incrc.iscs to ‘J'HT. Jl is therefo'-e a \cry 

li^lit rnetal, heirm' lii;litcr than elass. and ordy on '• 
fonrtli as hca\'y as silici . In minium is A'cry 
.sorioidus, a ],ar of j; when struck ^rivin;: out a 
vau'y sweet clear rin;^in.L^^ "oiind. If is a eood con- 
(liicl<ir of heat and clectrioif \ ( 'onsin.-rahle di/li- 

cu](> wa.s loULf exjicj-iiaiccd ii .\ o? ki ntf the ?ne(;d, 
for want of a snitahlc soM»t, Thai 
u.scd con.sLsl.s of alumininrij. fi per cent. ; (fopper, 

4 per cent. ; and zine, ‘M) jier cent. 

Aluminium is still ratlier more than one-lialf of i 
the prieii of .--ilvi'i’, ;i.nd has not tin* heanliful cidour 
of the latter. The-e leasons siiian to ]»revail 
against its evtendve use in the arts. On the 
other hand, it is hard to u/ider.stand how ii metal 
with sficli remarkable propmties is not ifi ♦greater 
demand. Durin;^ the last thirty years, such 

articles as coins, mcdaN, statuettes, personal orna 
nuMits, key.s, hnimrts, .sabre .sheaths, mounts for 
furniture, culinary vessi D, and many otlmr tilings, 
for whicdi its .'•ti nufli lud I’lLditm's.'' r'-ndcr it 
^)art ieularly suitalde, ie,v“ all lM**.r> M icil, ; itd liav •• 
laileil to take th n arkc.t. It is now fliiclly 
use for o, fical, Mirvical, and clicniieal insiri- 


copper, several li.i;ht, very hard, white alloys; also 
a velloAv alloy, which, tlmu^^h much li;^hter than 
is very similar to it in eolour. This ^mid-like 
alloy, Avhich is onlinarv aluminium bronze, con- 
tains from 5 to 10 per cent, of aluminium, and 
is very strong, was discovered by Dr Ferey of 
Ijondon. For many years it has heen manufactured 
into watcli chains, tiemdl-i'ases, and other small 
ornamental articles. More lately it has hemi made 
on a limited scale into .such artiides as tahle-plate 
ami carria,e:c mount in^^s, wdiich have an attractive 
appearance. This bronze, w Inch can lx‘ made with 
a teii.Nil(‘ stren.i;th eipial to steel, has certain advan- 
tages for lichl-' 4 uns. Its anti-friction .and wa'arin;^ 
qualities make it well ada,]»lcd for hcariii.its of 
shafts; hut its price, namely Is. (id. per Ih., heiii;' 
consideraldy in excess of ordinary bronze, some- 
what hinders its use on a Inr^a* sc;de for objects of 
111 i lily. 

An .alloy of alnrnininm .ind lin is used for optical 
instninicnf s, and from ;inothcr of alninininm .and 
sih'cr called ‘ 'ricjs A rycnl .’ excellent spoons and 
forks aic made. Seed. W. l{i<‘h.inls, A/ H/u/ninni ; 
its Ilisfnri/ [ hSST ). 

Alum Root* 'rhisiiamc is ^i\cn in tlic Fnitcd 
States to two plants, n.ativcs of tluit (‘onntry, very 
diircrcnl from one anotliei’, hut a^icfine; in the 
rciii:iik.ahh‘ a--t lin^’oncy of tlndr loots, w hii'li .’in.' 
mo4li<*in;ill\ used. ( )nc of llicsc plants ^irru/tifn/i 
nm<'nh(tHni (sec DldfWUM). The root conl.’iins 
moil' tannin than l\ ino ( ij. v. ) docs, d’lic property 
of a''triic4cnc\ holon^^--. in an inferior dcyrcc, to 
some otlicr spocics of i Icninium, and of the kindred 
Frodinni and Fclai’;;ouimii. 'riie, other 
American jd.’int to which the mniic alum root is 
;,;ivcii is Hf,trhrrn aiwnrifiifi , a jdant of the n.atnral 
order Saxifr.’i.u.ice.c (<j.v.), an order in which also 
astrin;^a‘ncy is a ju'iw a" *nt property. Tin' root is a 
powerful styi»tic. and is u-cd to form a wash fm* 
wounds and obstinate ulccf'^. 

AlllllllO, Nicrui.o or Niccoloof l‘'nli^iio, one of 
the earliest of the old I inhriaii ]taintcis, wa-^ horn 
at l'uli;:no al»onl 14*10. His caily woiks were all 
ln‘sc.>e'>, and his siihjrcl-v w’cre mainlx rcli^iious, 
\lunno is not so nniuc kahle foi the fruilii v of his 
invent ion a'* loi In-' wiiniilh ot le* lin^', jmrity, and 
devout faitli; .and m;i> i)c accouiitcii a worthy 
predeees.sor ot Feni;.iino. 

.tlliriMl, or Ai.kkkh, of Jlcvialcv, in \ ork.sliire, 
an old Kn;ilish histori.in of the tin a* of Henry 1. 
Idttlc is known rcL’ardin.j; him. s,a\e that hi' was 
trea-surer and sacrist of the chun h of llcvciley, 
where he w rote his I /o/o/r.v, in nii'i* hooks. 4'his 
work comincncrs w ilh tin* hihiilou" j.t iiod of Hrilish 
hi-toiy, and c'dnids dow n to the >c:,r IFJO. It is 
a mere rcchauMe of ( leollVey ot Moiimonth, liede, 
and JJcnrv of Him ! in;.,Mh>n. >\rillen apjxirent l.v 
aiiout, 114d, it. was pnlilislicd at Oxford in 17U) hy 
riiomas Ilearne. Alured died in 1T2S or 11*21). 

Alva, a villa;xo in a dcta.ched portion of Stirlin*.;- 
I .sliire, at the liase of the Ochils, 7^ miles 1\NK. of 
I Stirliii;jf Iia' r;iil { I Slid). It is a place of oieat 
i industrial .activity, havin;^' e.xtcnsive woollen 
factories, Ln Avhidi the manufac.tnre of sh.awls 
and twaieds has sniierseded Unit of hlanket.s. To 
tli(3 f;ast of the viihi^’e is the Silver (Jlen, wdiere 
two pits still mark the site of old silver mines, 
ojieiied about 1712. Immediatcdy behind the vilhijLije 
is Mva Olen, noted for its picturesque beauty and 
mmqiilireiit waterfall. Pop. (IH41) *201)2; (hStSl) 
tlMil. 

Alv.l, or Alii\, FiaJtUNAM) ALVAHEZ 1)E 
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Toledo, Di kk fu*, juime minisier and p'neral of 
the Spanish armies tind' r ( harh's V. and I’hilip 
II., wais horn in 1508, of one ot the mo.st illii.strious 
..(imilies of Spain. He entered the army a mere 
youth, and gave sueh jiroofs of Ills courage anil 
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ca]»Jicity for conniiand in iho halllo of I'avia 
(J;VJr)), i?i Hnn^^arv in IwiUlcs a^^ain^t the Turks, 
in (-liarles V.'.s (^xiuMlition t») 'j’nnis ainl Alj^iers, 
and in Provence, that he rest' (jiiickly fruni rank 
to rank, Ix'comin;;' Lceinnal ni twcnity-six, and <*oin- 
inan<h*r-in-ehie,f at tliirty yeai>) of a;;(‘. J lis skilful 
defence of Navarre and (.’alalonia gained hiin his 
rank as Duke of Alva. In l.">47 he <*ontrilnited 
^oeatly to the vi<itorv >\hieh (diaries V. ^ainiMl at 
ov(‘r John I'hedei iek, Pleetor of Saxony. 
I'ndcu- his inlluence, as president »»f the eoutn il of 
'war, the eajilive (deetor was eondeinned to death ; 
and it was entirely auainst his ui^h that the eni- 
]K*ror (Muninuted the siuitcniee. He look ]>art under 
the emperor in the unsi:c<M>^,ful e\p« ditinn ayainst 
Jl(*nry ll., kin;^M)f Fianct‘, xvlio had taken ])osses- 
sioii <»f Metz; hiil was nnire for(unat<* in his next. 
eanijnii;.rn (in loo,')) in ltal\ , a^^inu'-t t he (Mimhine)l 
armies of the jiojie and the French kiiiir. After 
the alxlie.ation ol (diailes in 1,V)<), Alva con- 
tinued to hold the coniniaml of the army, and 
oNcrran th(‘. States of thellmrch, hut was ohli;^e«l 
hy (he. eommaml of Tliilij) 11. to <‘onclude a jieace 
wilh l*ope Paul I\'., and r(*slnre all his {‘ompieshs. 
liein;.; recalh'il from Italy, he app<*ar(*d in l.j.dO at 
the coui t nt Franco, and as proxy for hi:-. sovereii.'U 
espou.sed F,li/ai)e| h, Henry 11. V dau;^hter. 

\\'h<m the inliahil.ant- of ihc Net lierlaiids, who 
had hf?en ae<'iisioMi<‘d in fr<*edoni, rexolied a).;airi--t 
the tyranny of Spain, and <‘sj)ecially a.yainsi (he 
haled lm)uisilioii. tin* Duke of A 1\ counsel was j 
to suppress the insurrecl ion wilh liyour. d'he ' 
kin;; accordin^l\ 'om him to the Nciherlands in 
loliT. with nnlimilcd ]tow'*i‘ ;\nd a, laij^e milila ^ 
force. His lirsl si('p on miivin;^' wa^' to e.>tahli-.h 
wh.al was called tin* ‘ llloody ( oinn il/ i*i wlFndi 
In* himself at (ii'st pre, sided, and o\ei whiidi he 
afterwards ajt)»oi:it('d tin* sau;.aiinar\ Don duan 
de \'ar;:as. 'This tijlmiral condemned all wi'..onl 
di.sf inctioM whose opinions .ippeared duhious, or 
w hos(‘ ^'.ealtii excited j(‘idon«.\. 'I’in* pie- cut and 
tin* ahsent, the liNilie ind th" dead, weie snhjeeted 
alik-* ! ) trial, and their propeit\ eonliscated 1»\ tin* 

( om.cij. As iimiiy as ion.oou ahandoned their 
native eomitrv, many of them iinliistrinns arli- 
•M! ' ineclia ..ie,-., and niei’clianis. who emiyraleil to 
I'.t L'latid, wliih? man>‘ olheis enlisted under the 
haniier.s oi tin* ]irosc'ilti‘d princes, Louis and 
\\ dliani of ()ra,ii;;e. \lva, n mlcred .-till nmn* 
s,» . :-e hv a, defe.il w liicli In tell hi.s heiiti'iiaiit, 
th Duke of .\rcmlieiy, sent Coi.nts (...’iiont and 
Hmih to the, hlock. He atlerwards defe-il-'d 
Fiince Louis, and compelled ^ViHi.un (»f Oraii.ee 
.to retire to (icretanv ; upon which he enteied 
P>iii-;s('ls in the ejc, icvt trinmpli >n tin* '2’2d 
D cendicr lotiS. d'he ])op(* picsenlcd him with a 
(* >ns) nraled liat and sword, as Defender of the 
(atlndie. faith; a.n Imnonr Avhieh, haviu.!;- h<M*n 
hitherto eonfern‘d only on <*row rnxl !n*ads. iii- 
ereased his insolenci* to tin* highest «le;;ia‘c His 
executioners shed more hlood than his .soldiers; 
and iiom* now* w ithslotnl his arms e.xi’ept ll<dland 
and /ealarnl. Hut these luovinn*' eoniiniially 
roneweil th(*ir (*irorts a.i^-a.insi him and s.ncee.leil 
in destroying.; the tleet w hit'll had been « [nipp<*d l»y 
his orders. Kecalled hy his tiw n desire in loT-k he 
rt‘sie;iUMl the. eomm.oid of tin* ln»ops to tin* mild 
Don Louis de. K<*<|u<'sens, and left tin* countiy . in 
which, as he himself boasted, lit; liad execuietl 
IS, (MM) nmn. 'Tint war whieh he iiatl kimlleil 
hurnetl ft>r nearly srvt*iity yt;a!^, ami I'ost Sjiaiii 
untold treasure, lu‘r (inest trooj , ami U> lo.ss of 
sev’ori of the riehest provinces of tin* Ncth riamls. 

Alva soon lost tiie nixal fa tmr for .sheltering 
his son from the (onseipiencc.s »)f a m* 'demeanour, 
antlrotirod to his castle, till, in loSO, h ra.' recalletl 
to a eomniand in the war a'^ainst Portii,L;.‘tI, the 
crown of 'W’hicU Philip claimed as his heretlitary 


Hr; <pii(;kl\ drove out Don .\ijtonio, wlio, 
a.s ‘^raiulsoii of John HL, had taken jiossession of 
tin.* throne, and o\ miraii tin* wlioh* eonntrv with his 
acciLslojiietl cruelty ami rajiaciiy ; he .st*i/e<l tin; I 
treasures of the eaiiital himself, while ht; allow i‘d 
tin*, soldit'is to ]>lumh;r wit houi mt*rey the suhnrhs 
Jirnl the snrroumlin;; country. Pliili}), dissalislied 
witli thest* proet‘e<lin;^s, tle.sirt'd to have an iiivtisti- 
icatitm (jf the eondiiet of tin; tliikr; ; hut the han;;hty 
heariii;^^ t>f the lattei-, and the fear of a revolt, 
induced him to al»am]on it. Shortly after, Alva 
dierl at 'Fliomar, I‘2tli rJannaiv LIS'J, at the ay'e of 
74. He had a han;::hty carri;i;;<*, a hard voice, and 
a dark and ;.;loomy eonnt<*n:inee. H(* was eiin*!, 
avaricious, and a fanatical hi;^ot. It has been said 
of him, that dnriny^ sixi \ years of militaiy sma ice 
In*, in'ver lost a battle, and allowed himself to 

he .‘<nrpns(.‘d. See Mot l(‘y‘> f)nt<h lu jmhUr [\s7t{j). 

Alvar.l'do, a town of Mexico, on tin* (inlf of 
Mexico, at the month of tin; river .Uvarado, 

40 miles SL. of \'era (’ni/. Po]). ijOOO. 

Alvarado* Pkoho ok. a famous coniiade of 
('ort“s, was hoiii at JIadjijo/, towanis the cIos(> of 
the loth cenliny. In lots he sailed for the Ni‘vv 
World, ami accompanied (Irijalva in his exploring' 
voyayu; alonp the shoo.'s of thr* .Americjin eonlineni. 

It was now that tin* Sjmniards hemd for the lirst 
time of the rielies of Monte/iima, and of his vast 
<‘mpire. A I va ra,< 1 o wa'i soon sr-nt hack to ( ‘iiha t** 

inform tin* c.jvornor X elasipiezof the result of the 
expralilion. In Fehrnarv lolO he mailed with Fortes 
and his little hand of hero'", tn* u llavaiin. and 
took an active pari in all the ineid(*iils of the 
eoin|Uesl ('f Mi'Xieo. He held I lie eit v of .Mexico 
durinix the. ahsrmce «»f his «*lnef, and mas-acred in 
j the miilst of a fet<‘ a yn'at nundiei of di.satleetcd 
.\/.iee nobles. In the fe’iious I ii;;ht- retreat of 1st 
July l.Vin {/o nin'fif hi.str). .Mvaiado eommanded 
the rear-uuard. ami covered li jusclf w it h ju'lorv hy 
his reckless coma-e. .Nflo' the eompiesi of .Mexico 
he suhducil, with a i-mall inree, the trilies on tlio 
roast «u' the pa 111 liic direeiioii of llmUeimilll. 

(hi !.»s return in Spain, th.* I'.mperor (’hailes V. 
ejive him a splendid reeepiinn, a.nd aj»pointed liim 
governor of (hiatemala. Numerous adv entnn‘r.s 
: followed him to the New World, aud .\lvarado soon 
j eml»arki*d on the I’.nili'* a force of live Inindre.l 
' soldiers for the capture of tdii(‘*. H** lamled near 
' ( ’ajie San l‘ rauei-,eo, w hence he pein tiated into iln* 

; heart of ihceonnliy. erossiu;.’; tie* .Vicles h\ a dariiii; 

. march. In the inieiior lie was met h\ some nt ilie 
troops of Pi/arro, headed hv .\lmayro ; hni. eliivah 
rously diselainiiim' anv intention to ini'-r’-ue with 
' his eonntrv man's liyliis. la* agreed to idiic. «m 
I re<*eivin.i;' an indemnity hu- hi- ardnons nmlcriak 
; in r (Mi his iu*\l visit to Sjiain, l.c ch*aicd liim.selt 
I ln.'iii the misrejuesi'Miat ions of I’i/.ano witli smh 
; siiee(*.ss that he received the eovernnient of Hon- 
I dnras in .'uhlilion to (Inateinala. Ayain In* ('in- 
! harked for tin* N(*w World, aud ]»nrsucd his course 
' of disi*ov eiy and eompiest ; hut, having; hinded on 
i the Mexican coast to aid the Si aiiiards in pnnish- 
I ino a revolt of the ( 'hiehimeeas of New (lalieia, met 
I his death throu;4h aeeideiil in loH. 

' AlVJirc'Z* Dn.\ .hisK, the ;yrea^»*.si ol inoilern 
Spanish sculptors, was horn in l7(»S. in tin* jirovinee 
ot (Mrdov'U. .Durin;^ youth he laboured with Ids 
father, a stone-mason; and when twenty years 
old, he^^an te study drawing; and senl])tnre iii the 
ac;wlemy at (Ji'anada. He secured tin*. patromii;c 
i»f the Hisliop of (’ordova, and in 1/04 was 
received into tin* ac.i lomv of San J'ernaiido, wln'ie 
in 1709 he jrained tlie lirst prize and a crant to 
enable him to sMidv at I’aris and Home. In 
Home, where he livi* i on '••'■ms of Iriendsliiji with 
i Canova and Jdmrvaldseii, he e.x(*eutcd a tauious 
j j;roup, now in the lioyal Alu.seum of Alailrid, 
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representing^ a s«'one in tlie defence of Saraj^ossa. 
lie lived in Koine till 1S20, and died at Madrid in 
iS27. 

Abvan <»' a Kajinit state of India, 

in Kajpiitana. Its art‘a is .*^0*21 sq. in. The capital, 
Ahvar, is a small town 04 miles \VN\V. of A^o*a. 
Kop. (ISHI) (iS2,92G. 

AIzcy, a town of Khenish If esse, on the Sel/, 
IS miles S^^■. of .Mainz. l’oi>. 50.T2. 

AlllHfh^'llS (i.e. ‘ Love-t Jod’), a common name 
in tlie House of Savoy. The lirst who ]>ore it was 
(.’oiint Amadeus, who lived in the Iltli century; 
hut tin* lirst to make an imjM^rtant li; 4 ure in history 
was A.m.vdkis \\ (1‘240 l.TJO). .V.madkis VIII.*, 
]>oru in I.’tS.S, secuivd the (devatioii of Savoy into a 
diu-hy (I41t)), and in 141S l*iedmont chose him fm* 
its ruler; hut in I4‘U lie r(*tir(‘d to a h<*rmita.ir<‘ 
on the shores of the Lake of (leneva. lie was 
elected ]iope in I4tkh when he, assum'd the name 
of Kelix \ . ; hut he re^ij::m‘d the ]»apal chair in 
1440, and died two years afterwards at (Jeiicva. 
-VmADKTS I. of Sitain, horn iu lS4r», tin* seeoinl 
.sou of Kiny X ictor-Kmmanmd of Italy, was eh'ctt'd 
kiii.LC of Sjiain iu 1S70, hut, owiny to the want oi 
[»o[)ular s\mpathy with his enverrimeiit, he alxli 
eated llie throne in Fehriiary 187.*h and, as Duke 
of .\osta, retnriK'd to Italy. 

.illl adis« a mueh-used iiann' in the ehivalrie 
poetry of the midille a.^e^. Df the numerous 
roniauees that may l»e ; 4 rouped under it, that 
wdiieh narrates the adventures of Amadis of 
(hiul is at oiit'e the mo'-» am ieut ami the best. 
It is helieved that the earliest foi'ius of the >toiv 
were a Io>t (.’astiliaii version, perhaps about l‘J.')(J, 
and a Portu.L;'ue-e \ei>«ioii, also In.^t, <‘ompoxed about 
1.470 by \ aseo de f.oheira of INnto. Alo-^t likelx 
tlu‘s(! eailiei versions weie in verse. |yistea<l of 
these, we, liave a Spani^li version of almost a hun- 
dred year- later, wiitten by ( larci-Drdohez de Mon- 
talvo about I t(M, Imu lirst printed iu loOS. Tins 
pros(‘ ronuin’*- is one of the three span-d by the 
lieeutiate ami the harhm* ui the l.)uruiu.e: of D<»ii 
Quixote'.s boo! s, and the harher's rea-ou is that 'it 
is the best of all the ho<d\s of this kind.' Its )umo 
is Amadis, the mod(*l of evmy kui;;'litly virtue, son 
(►f Kin^ iVrioti of tlaul ami Kliseim, Krincess ot 
KriUatiy ; In* is sent avvjiy to Scotland, wlnnc 
he fjills i)' loM* wiili ttriana, the incomparal'lc 
dan;(hter of KiiiLt Li-uarte of lai;^laml, ;iml the nar- 
rathuiof the coui'.se of tliis l<»ve.-tory, with itsvaiied 
adventures, vv ide jouniev s into forei;.^-n lands, nnni- 
!>erless st ni;^^eh-s with kni;^hts, ; 4 iants, ami rohhi-is, 
forms the eliief suhjeM t of the rom:im*e. Fhe -..'ork 
is vvenri.s<jme from its leii^nh, bur it eoui.tins many 
jiathetie ami strikin^j: passn^es, and has ;.;reat v.ahie 
as a tuirror of the matitna.s of the of chivalry. 

The Spanish Amadis romanee.s con.sist of twelve 
hooks, of which the tii>,t four eontain tin! liistory 
of Aimulis of (laul. The (*arliest e.\i.stin;t version 
of this i-,, jis li.is been said, that of .Montalvo, and 
tlie earliest edition now in e.xistfuice hears tin* <late 
of loOH. lie himself added a liftli liook conlainiuLt 
tin* a<lv(‘nture.v. of K,sjdajjdi;uj (loJO), the ehlest .-on 
of Amadis and t 'doviana ; w.Uevs have, noilti 

pli<*d the postei it V of the. t)ld In-ro. Mn'mi v i 
appeared a sixth hook, with the history ef l-'lori 
sando, his uej)hew ; in 1." 14, ami l.W) re-mc- 

tively, a seventh, eighth, and ninth hook, witli tin- 
wonderful histoi i('- of Li^ uartf: of ( Ireece. a sou o' 
Ksplamlian, ami iVrion -if Daul .and ilie.- dl nn.j* 
W'omlerful histeiy of .niiuli.s ./i to. •»*«•«•. .t ^o-eat 
erainisoii of the t.allic i)er(». 'J’in‘ii follow Do-i 
Florisel of ». and .yr.ixarte^ <i!i of Lisii- 

arie, wliost hl-torv. vlth iluit oi the riiildreii 
of the latter, Idh tin tenth n.ud eUwentl. iiooks. 
fastiv, tlui twalftli h(M»k, printed in 'uir- 

ratos the exjdoil of Don Silvcs do la Selva, 
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son of Amadis of (Ireeco and Kinistoa. A French 
translation apjieared in 1540, Jin Italian in 1546, 
an Knjjflish in 1.’>8S, while a version in (lerman was 
piihlished in 158.*k l’h(! French translators in- 

creased this series of romanee.s from twelve to 
twenty-four hooks; tlie (Jeiinan, to thirty. J^astly, 
a Frenchman, (lill>ert Saunier l)uverdier, at the 
heeiimin;^ of the 17th century, arranee<l all these 
I'omancr's intti a harmonious ami conseeutive s(*ri<*s, 
and with his cninpilatioii in seven volumes, the 
Rtnnun t/rs Jidi/Hrtts, hrouiclit the liistory of Amaflis 
and the s('ri(‘s of about lifty volumes to a close. A 
version of tin* old romance iu French was ]»ul)lislie<l 
by Lieu ze do Lesser iu 1SI4; iu Firijlish, by M’illiam 
Stewart Kose, iu hS04 ; w hile tlu! literary skill of 
Soutln*y ]»roduee<l iu 1S()4 an a,hrid;j^meut that is still 
ri‘a<lahle. Du the other hand, \Vielamrs Xcttf’r 
lia.-> nothiu^j^ in common with the more 
/incient Airiadi.ses, except the title. S('e Kai’et, />e 
IWnuuH.s tlr (innh' (Far. 1S74) i and Krauiifcls, 
run (lallltn (Leip. IS76). 

Am adou (Fr. ) is obtained from two specios of 
II \ menomycele Fiinoi, I'ul i/purus itjninrins (hard 
amadou, or touchwood) ;ind I*, funinittiri us (soft 
amadou, or (iei-man timler). 4'hey urovv upon 
old trees in Kritaiii, and on the continent of 
Kurnpe. 4'hcy are ms(‘( 1 as styptics for stanching' 
sli,i;ht wonmls; and when steid ami Hint wert! in 
f.(eneral use for strikiui!: lire, wen* nnicli eiiijdoyeil 
as tinder, heiny’ prepan*d for this ])ur[)ose l»y hoilin;^ 
in ;i solution of nitre. -Vtlmnpts have al-o been 
madt* at tlieir cultivation. I'le* soft .ainadou is 
im(*d for m;ikin;j: sin.ill snr;.:ical pads, for which its 
ehisiicitv ])cculiarlx fits it. It is aNo cnijiloyod by 
tin* Laplanders and otlu'r.- for .Mo\a ( <|. v. ). It is 
sometimes mad(! into ra/<'r -trops, and this hm* is 
likt*vvisc mad<* of Infniinns. /'. uffir/ /ntf us, the 
Af/ftruun ui 1 )ios(-ondcs, which proves upon landi- 
trec- in the south of Luropi-, i>. a drastic juin^at ive, 
now rarely employed, ///f /y v, w hich ;.!rows 

upon the st«*tus of willows, and is easily recognised 
by its anise like sjni 11, was formerly cmplov cd in 
mcdiciiK*, in c.iscs of consiiiM]»tion, under the name 
of Rnnt/ffs su//rix. All tln-c species arc very 
similar iir a]»}»caranct-. .Vnoth-T sjfccics of the 
-aim* '^ciin-. /’. d wt rri-tor, 1- om* of the fuiuri 
known by tin* natm* of Di\' Ihu (<j. v . 'I'lie 
I'cmaikahlx liydil wood of Ih / umidiu ifu'if/nn.'us, 
a sliruh of rlic iialaial ordci Thv mcla .u-i-.c, is 
n*adily kimlled by Jlint ami slci*I, tml i- u-c«l in 
( luiaiia as amadou. 

Allial'4*kit<ys« a \varlik»*, uoiiiadii- tiihe m 
of Faicsliiic and the [M-uiiisula oi .sinai. t'l 
the very lirst, they manifested au uiicoinprouiisincr 
hostility to the Isiai'lites, whose rear ;;‘uard they 
attacked ai'tt!!’ the passa;;e throti;^lr the Ked Sea, 
Iir coimeoueuce of tlris, lln*y receivi'd no uiercy at 
the liamls of the Israelites when the l;ilter had 
(*slahlished themselves iit Idaleslim*. Saul nearly 
aiiuihilate<l th<‘m. 4'vveuly years later, Jhivid, 
yvhih* dyvellinji- amou^^st the Philistines, pern*! rated 
into their laud, a.ml def<*ated them with dreadful 
slaii;^hl,ci'. .\iiother lisin;.;- was mercilessly crushed 
by Itavid, ami the »les(-cml;iuts of tiu! survivors 
w«>i*- fma.Uv extirpated in tlie days of llezekiah, 
kin.ij of .jiidali, h\' the Simeouit(*s. 

AlliallL a sc.Mport on tie* (hrlf of Sah*rm), on 
the \\ coast ol Southern It.ily, is nearly eucin-lcd 
lo mountains, and lii‘s at ihe mouth of a dce[i 
r;i.v iiic, *21 miles SP. of \a|d*‘,s. It is Ihe seat 
ol an am-jcni., ;i j ehh.'-liopric, am!, besides the 
aiien-nt Jvomane^yjm* e;ithe«lral, pusst'sse.s several 
line elmrclies and a Capiiehin convent. In ISHl 
the population laid sunk < • t76‘2. vvlio are clii(*Hy 
eii^rajred in the*, coast iii^ traile, (islievies, ami the 
1 .aiiufacture, of paper, soap, and iuat*aroni. 4’hc 
history of .Anialli in the middle ages is both 
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import a , 111 and in le restin'^. It is said to havo 
boon fonndod undor ('onstantino the (iroat, an<l 
>vas Jon;jj a ])ovvorful and indejxmdont roj>ubli<!, 
bavin*;- at ono tiino a population of 50, 000, bosiilos 
a dcpoinlonl territory ten times as Iar;;(; ; it was 
^oV(an(*<l )»y its own ‘<lo;;es,’ and Mas the <‘(;ntre 
of (‘astern trade; but aliont the close of the lllb 
century, fell nnd(*r tin* po>vi‘r of tln^ Normans. It 
Mas ]>l\inder(Ml by the IMsans in 1155, and its 
commercial de(*ay was comph'ted by a terribhi 
storm in 1545, Mliicli dcstioyed its (jnavs. 'I'ln* 
maritime biMs of ^\maiti {Tulmla A mal/thilntni) 
oma* prevail<‘<l tliron;;hont Ital,\, and fornuMl an 
imjMirtant c,ontrilmtion to the (onso/nf<) (frf. J/nrc 
( see M icin' \ N riM-: Law). 'Tin* nnirjue mamiscript 
of till' Landects ((j.v.) was (liscos'(‘ie(l at Anialli ; 
and h'lavio (iioja, the inventor of tin* compass, and 
JVlasaniello, w' re born tlnn-e. 

.4 Ilia 1 'turn 111 the t(*rm apidied to that class of 
Alloys (*i.v. ) in w hich <»ne of tlie conihiriin;'- imdals 
is mercury. On tlu' na\mi‘ of th(‘ \inion, it has 
b(*(*n observed that ‘on addin;; successivi* small 
(juantities nf silver to mercury, a Ltreat varicUy of 
tluid a,mal;;ams an* ajiparenlly prodmn**! ; but in 
reality, the chi(‘t, if imt the soh‘ c«>m]Mmnil, is a 
solid ,'imal;^am, which is iiu'n'Iy dillused ihrou^^hont 
the llui*l mass.’ 'The llui<lity of an amal;;am would 
thus seem to depend nii tluut' Immii;;’ an (‘\cess of 
m(*reur\ ab()\ewhat is n<'ces>ar\ to buin a delinite 
c<uu]*‘ mild. Mercur\ uuil‘‘s readily with oold and 
silv»‘i- at the usual temperature. It has no dis 
position to unite with iron <wen when liot. 
solid amal.Ln'im of un is us(‘d lo siUer lo«d\in.L:- 
p.las'^i's. 

\ mal.';amal ion is (‘Uiidoyed on a small sca,h‘ in 
some petecsses of uildima. the sil\e|- or other metal 
bein.;; (oerlaitl with a him «f l’oM amal,i;am, and 
tlie nieicur\' b<dn,L: the?i dl!\*'U oil' b\ lu'at. Inlt 
its mo>t e\tcnsiv(' U'c Is in si'paratiuL; ,uohl, and 
c^l ecial]\ siher, fioiii certain of tlair (Ui-'. d he 
mercni\ dis-<d\es tin* particle'^ ot the metal, Jind 
le;'\e•^ tli(‘ (‘arihy particles; it tlieii (‘asily 

sep;n;.'cd from the e<d«l or iUer. This proces>. 
di'' 0 \eied in Mexico in 1557 by Uartolome d*‘ 
M»('ina. is ^lill n.s<‘d in .M<*\ic«*, and was int i<»duc(‘<l 
who ereai ' access into the ( alifornlan ami Aus- 
iMli'di 'j«ed liehls. rie mode ot application is lo 
< ni.-li the (juart/ roeh wliiid\ seiw es as the matrix 
ii* \,hi»-h the small parti les of L:'»ld at e imbe»ld''d ; 
pi -e il\.- iraL’inents in a ban -i **r rev. biiip- drum 
w 111 laejcmv. and ayilalc btr some iinu*. d he 
ll■''^<nly attache- all tlie lioM particles to it'< It : 
and ill 1 lie ajiparal n -. >\hcn tull^ auitalcd, there is 
loiiiid a, semi lliii 1 mass. whi<'h is ihe me]-cni\, 
;-.pp* ariup. half c« .i-ealcd. and emit, inin:; all the 
: d<i. It is only necessary to place this anuilyam 
in a retort and Ji]»|»ly heat, when the nu*icury 
snhlinn*s over and can he r(‘ (‘mjdoyt’d tor further 
amaIy:amation ami lea\’es tin* ,L;(dd in tin* body of 
th<‘ r<‘lorl. 

Si'veral amad/^a.nis may be regarded as delinite 
chemical compounds. 'rims, wlicn ;;old leaf is 
pla,c(*d in nn'icury, and the ,amal;;am so [*rod’jced 
hlteia'd by bcin;; sipUMv.Cil in a ehaomis leather ba;™^ 
the iincombiii(‘d nicrcnrv oo/cs tluon;;n ihc skin, 
blit a debnilc a.mahn-iin of *J ot ,mdd and I (»i 
mcnmrv remains b. hind in llu* leaiiiei tiller. Tiii 
anial.i;am is employed in sihciiny ’o(dxiii.iu^-;;Ia.- (•>; 
and is fornnal by layiiu*- a sluat of tinfoil on a 
ta.bl(\ covering it with nieicury, and then plaeiny^, 
by a, sliding; movement, thci sheet <d’ < lass o\ei it. 
This anial;;am contains 5 of nn enip and • ot tin ; 
fjflass balls aiH^ silv(»r(*d witli ‘in .mal im ol 10 
inercnry, 1 tin, 1 load, and Vt bisimitli. best ]»re- 
pared l»v inciting; tooi'thm the last :hn‘e »nclals, 
and then addin;; the mercury. 

A silvcM* amal;;am, containin;; about ‘2ti per e(‘nt. 
of metallic .silver — and, from th<-p clusters ot crystals 


.somewhat resfunhlin;; a tree, calhsl Arhfjr J)innit\ 
or 'I’rce of l)i:ina--is jircjiarisl hy ]dacin;; al»out 
half a ti*as])oonful of meicurv in a small phial, 
and tilliii;; tlui hottle with a solution of niliati*. of 
silver of the stn'iietli of 25 ;»-rains to the ounce. In 
the c.our.se of a few days the arhorcsc(*rit appf.'ar- 
aiici? pr(‘s(‘nls its(df. 'I’lu? ainal;;am used for fric- 
tional (‘lcctri(t inachim's is nlad(^ from 1 tin, 1 zinc, 
and 5 mercury, to which sand is afterwards added. 

Ailialicl* Ann Duchess of Sa\(p M'cimar, was 
horn ill 1750, ami, left .*i widow in the scimukI year 
of lM‘r inarri;i;;(‘ (I75S|, by lier judicious rule as 
;;uardi;i!i of her infant sou, slie enabled the country 
to recover from tlu* efl’ects of tlu* Sevmi \h*ars’ 
War. She apjiointed Wielaml tutor to her son, 
afterwards ( Iraml-diikc*, and attract(‘d to Widniar 
such nu‘ii as lf'‘i-<ler, (bK'llu*, Mn.'-.ens, S<*hil](*r; 
formin;; a galaxy of ;;<‘nius sucli as h*w eouris 
were (‘V(‘r /^raceil with, 'riie b.-it tli* of .Jena is .said 
to have brokem her lu'art ; slii* «licd fl<S(>7) six 
months aft(‘r that (we nt. 

villiaiulc cic TiMTe. St e ( Vl'Klll S. 

Alliaili'la* a ;;*'niis of II vnu*nom\ cep* bun;;!, 
nearly allied to tlu* inuslirooins [ Aifan'rus). 
Sev(‘ral of tlu* sp(*eies an* edible, notably the 
deliei*)Us Oraiii^e I A. ra siirrif), but the iiiajoiily arc 
poisonous. A. nntsrnriu. wbiidi i- ]u-(dty eoinnion 
in wooils, espeeiall\- of lir and bceeb. in lirit.'iin. is 
om* of tlu* nio>l d:ni.!;*‘rous fun;;i. Ji is sonuOinu's 
(‘.‘died I'dy ‘\”arie, bein;; n.-ed in Swedmi and 
other countries to kill flies and for which 
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Amanita mu-caria, 

A nianita inu-'Caria. 

I'i'i iJji.A )l 1" ' . )' I'K'i'* 

pnrp().''e it i^ .'-teept'd in milk. I'iie pilei’' u cap is 
of an oi;in;c-rcd coloi:r. willi while wall'-, the 
white, and llu* stem hulhou.-,. jt ;rows to a con- 
.-alcr.ihlc si/e. It eoniaiii'- a latter ami uan-oiic. 
)ainci[d(*, rcsiauhlin; in its ]>h\ siolo;ical ,'icliou 
llial of Indian hcm]> i /ufs/n-s/i ], and is used hs 
tlu* Kanicha«lal(“' to jandm-i* intoxication. The 
intoxicatin; piinciph* passes oil' in (he urine of 
those who swallow it, a eircnmst.'nce of which they 
or olh*-rs oft«‘U ;i\ail th(‘iusel\.'s. whi*n ahumlanee 
of the fun;us is not at liand. 


Am arailtll \A tlu* leading; ;j,'(‘nus 

of Amarant haccie, an onh‘r dilh riiiL' hoin t lieno- 
podi.icc;c in tlu* posx's.sion of a crowded 

braet«‘al(' inllorivscimee ami m‘'inl»raiioiis jierianth. 
.'I. vKudiftns ( Lo\(‘-lies-hh*(*(lin^ ), w. v/^cc/Vmv/.v, 
.1. h ns ( lh"inces I'eather), and other 
species, are eoininoii annuals in onr ll'>w(‘i ^iirdt*ns. 
vL 1rirolot\ from ( 'liina, is enlti\ ;ited in the Southern 
I nited Sta.t(‘s, ;ind .s pofuilai’lN known as.los«*phs 
Do:it. Thc^ .Sidk(‘s of A. rum^nhts an^ sormhimes 
several feet in length. The dry r(‘d bracts xyhieh 
surround tlu* tlowei retain tlu*ir frt'slnmss for a 
loll;; time after bein'; ;ather(‘d ; for which reason 
tlic plant has ]K?eii emjdoyed Irom early times as 
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an ciul)lcm of immortality. — 'Fho (Jlo])o Amaranth 
fjhthosii) ami the roekseemh (({.v.), 
well-known temh'r annuals, lu'lonjjc to the same 
natural order. The ( llnhe .\maranth i.> mueh eul- 
tivated in Portu,iial and other Koman ('alholie 
coniJtri(*s for adornin;.^ ehnrelu's in wintta*. Jts 
flowers, whieh are of a shiniiiLr imr|de, naain their 
heauty and freshness for sevt'i’al years. Nt» speei<‘s 
of the order ean he re- 
garded as a true nativ(* 
of Jhitain, althon*;!! 
.1. hlitnin is now foiiiul 
in waste niaees near 
London and el sew lie re. 

.1. hUtmn^ -1. r//< /V/e, //.v, 

aial other sju^eic':, are 
n-«<'«l 0 “^ ]M)t herl>s, 

hut raiely in Ihitain. 
\\‘hoh"<oijie miieilauin- 
ons (|U:iliiies are \ery 
;^emMally found in the 
lea\e^^ ihron;;honr tln‘ 
Older. ddie setuls nt 
. (. Jr Huh ///fee/^v ( ea lle<l 
Kiei-y) and of J. ////- 
<tnflh(n>f are .eallMued 
a^ corn «‘roj»s in India. 

Medicinal propert ies 
;ne axiihed to "oiue 
‘-peeies of tin' order, 
pmtienlarly to 
l>h r> HH tjflrl na! is and 
ifiiu r'H’i fjmiti ^ \\ hieh 

Love-lic<-hii C.lin^ ha\e a hi-h am! j»roh- 

(Am(frnii(/i(r^ r<ni<(',h ahly exa.L-.umiat e«l i(‘pu- 

tation in iha/il, as the 
^(opnlar names, f‘jiJn ' O^e., ijidicate, as enn's 

lor many di.si-a^es. 

.imarapn'ra (‘city of the -( hIs*), till isooihe 

capital of linrniah. was >ituai»‘d nii tin' left hank 
of tlie liMwadi, «’ niile> \ Iv <tf Ava. houmled in 
ITS.’k it was totally d«''-t ros »'<! h\ liie in Isli). ami 
almost t otally hy «‘ail leiua he in ISM'.t; so that the 
populat i<ui dw Ii.d led tnun 1 7'»d)00 in 1 to aim* • 
///7 after Mandalay heeaim* the '.e.it of novornment. 
Little remains of the old eiiy hut ^ome row." of 
heantifnl trees ami a few' niine<l pa^'nlas. 

Alliara-Silllui, a eeleliraled Hindu mamma- 
rian, <»f wli(»se lift* little is known; his tlale is h\ 
various antht>riti('s put at .'>1} ji.c., t he oi h eenlury 
A.I). , and the 11th eeiitnry. He was a l>uddlii"t ; 
a. id it is helievetl that most of his writing's peii-.ln‘<l 
<lnrino the jierseenlion h\ the orthodox Liahniins 
in the -tih and Alh centuries. His A m < , h I\i,slni 
(’ Thesaurus of Aniara’)is a Saimkrit voeahulaiw, 
(‘ontaiiiiii;/ in all aToiit lO.(K)l) wau'ds, and has lieeii 
lar;.,n*lv used hy almost all the grammarians of 
Intlia. 

Allia'rU an ftaliaii historian ami 

orientalist, was horn at I’.ih'nno, »Inly 7, LsOti. 
Rardlv hatl he* eommeneed liis studies when his 
fathers sentem e to thirty ve.irs' imprisonmejit for 
a politieal otVeiiee ohoi^ed Lon sli.iit'Uied eir- 

eumstanees. His Iom^ f.»r an fin, ,li'"h lad\ '^avee. 
liim from d<.*s[KU', ami s<*euied him a knowl*. •• oi 
the Knoiish toimue. He deNoted him.self to Sicilian 
history, and in iSll ]mhlisl. >fl his fa'oons inve.stiva 
tion into the liistory of the, Sicilian Vesjie.rs, a 
riuistmpieee of histo'ieal eriti'-ism. w hich re\er.sed 
the common notion that the o.i.- ■ e.-ii W '> Ha 
result of a deej. iae\' ou ilie j art m the 

nobles: sliowi L’'th..t it wa.- laihera natiuiial oui- 
hreak, oeeasi-ui' •* i \ tl; • Is ainiy the fiuei;.(n 
lalers, thatrrallv h'oii"l;t. about th'* aeli\erauee of 
Sicily. The hoe.k w: s <pu'ekly pr jhihite<l, ..nd, e- 
a 'mU's:<picriee, widel;, n*ad. Jts puhli.she; w.is 
imprisoned, hut its lulhor lied to Vraeee. The 


revolution of 1S4.S reealh‘d him to Sicily, w'here> he 
was eleeteil viee-]uesi<lent of the eominittee of 
wnir, and next- sent hy th(‘ provisional <^overnmeiit 
on a di})lomatie mission to rhaiieo and Kn»;land. 
'I’he restoration in I SID sent him once more 
into exile, from which In; was recalled in LSoD to 
fill the chair of Avahie, first at IMsa, afterwanls 
at I'dorenee. In iSdO he look an active part in 
(Jarihaldi’s e\pi‘dilion to Sicily, .\fter the. acces- 
sion of Sicily to the kitmilom of Italy, he was made 
a s<‘nator, ami in ISD'J A hel»l the portfolio of Public. 
Instruction, after whi<*h In' nUnriuMl to his chair. 
Ife presid(‘<l over the (^m^n-e.ss of Orientalists at 
l’'lorene(‘ in 1S7S. His ino.st important works are 
Ins S/or/(f i/t ! M iisHhmuini di SiriHu. ( I S7).‘t 7.S ) ; 
liihlinthi'ca Ari(hihsii'nln (ISd”); X tiort lltnudi. 
Arahiri snlltf Stantt dt (iinortt (IS^.S); and I.C 
hjmfntji A ridm'hr d( Sn'ilnt [ 1S<.)). 

AiiiaryllidVay or Am A ini.mDAi’E.E, a natu- 
ral order of piUaloid Monoe«U \ ledons, <‘ssentially 
distinguished from Liliaei'a* l>y tlu'ir inferior ovary, 
.ami inehidin;^ man_\ speel(‘s di"tiM;L^ui^^hed hy the 
beauty of tlndr lloweis. They ari' lierhaetMUi.s 
plants, or when, a-^ in ihe^^enera A,na\'(* and iauir- 
eioya. they fnrm wiio*l\ ."teiii.s. they ha\e ."till the 
ehara4‘t(‘r of L^i^^antie lu'ih.s lather than of shrubs. 
'I'ln'. ;;i<'aler ]>art are hullMUis looted. 'i'heix* are 
alumt tiM) known species, nati\es of tropical or 
.suh tropical, ami iimie spariiiLtly »*f Imnpmate 
ii’Ltioii". hut particularly ahimlaiu at the ('apt* of 
(cmmI Hop4'. V h‘W s[M‘i'i<'s only ,ai(' l'mr<»pean. 
Many 4)f them are mueh pri/iil oriiaiinmts of onr 
i^anleiis .and h'*lhonse-. .\moji;_''*l tlasi* a io tlif- 
h'MUit speeii " of Nairis.>im ,\mar\llis, .\ Nt r»emeiia., 
Pam-ralinm. At*, uj.x.i. I’o tlii.s tudt'i hehm;:' the 
Simwdroji ami Sno^^llakl•, and it imimles al.^o 
the \imii<aii .\!oe (.L//oa i. Sii r/djt rtfih ifdrit is 
saitl to he the lil\ of tlm held n'h'iietl l*» in the 
Sermon on the* Mount. I'ln* ])r«)pei 1 ie.s of the, 
Amaryllith'a* are nn- ly ver\ distinct ; the .\;i'ave 
(•(. V.), however, \ iehls il< juitt', th»‘ hulhs tif sliow- 
«lrop and dallodil ai** emetic, and tin* juie»» of 
lit! ntiddh US iniiihrtHs is u.-ed hs the Hottenlols 
as an ;.rrow -}>oi-on. 

Ailiar> Ills, a -emm of hiilhoiis lootetl h«*rhs of 
th»‘ natural ordei A mai \ llide.i (ij.\ ), eonlains a 
larLi'c nnniher of •vpeeic'.. n.ati\<'s of the warimu' 
regions of the idol>e. Man\ ( f llnmi liavi* lh»wi*rs 
of \(‘rv ; 4 n‘al ho.anty. a ini an* ••vlen-iv ely eultiv ateil 
hy llorisl", who liaveaLo pi<Hlni*ed many varieties 
ami hyhri<l". 

Allla^^a« -i ttivvii in the pro' inee *'f Siva^, in 
Asia Minor, in the deep v.allev of the ^ esliil Irimik. 
'rin' am*i(‘nr town. Nmo capital of Hu* kln/s of 
Ptuiius, was Hit* hirlhplaee of Sjiaho. 'riien* are 
numenms ititeif-tin!.^ remains, of aiitiipiity, jjar* 
lieiilarly I he tombs of t lu* kin;.;s of INuilus. Much 
"ilk is pro«luee<l in ami aronml Aniasia ; also wine, 
<-ott«ui, etirn. ami imuhler. Silver, »*4)p])er, ami salt 
mines are wron;/! it in t he nei; 4 ldMnirho«»d. Silk ami 
salt ;»re the chief articles of export. l\i]). *25,(K)0, 
of whom ahoiit oiu'-tliird are ('hristians. 

Aliia'.si.S, a kin;^^ of L^wjd, of hiiinhle ori;,dn, 
who .t'sc lo ’.e ‘’^•■neial, ami when setit to put down 
m i’lsiirna-t i*ui, joined the rehels, ami was ]u-o- 
elainu'tl kin;4^(r)7<> n.c. ). He eultivafcMl the friiunl" 
h;p »>f tin* (In***ks, opened up to them the. eoin- 
merec^ of K;.;ypt (previ«)Us]v I'ontined to Nati- 
•ratj ), luarrii'd a (Jn'ck uih, ami i»»ok a Iwidy- 
i:uai*l n\ (heek-^ into jia\. P;. I ha!j,<M as and Solon 
an* said l4» h.ivi* v i, ite I liim, F.»i his alliance 
w ith Poiymates, see PoiA cj* ' I i-.s. During Ills 
reij^n of 44 \ears, he ;.(r(‘atly jironioted the pros- 
perity and adornment of L^* pi. 

AinatOlir (IH-. ), one who •Iocs anythin;' for 
^OM', as di.stiii;^mi.shed from one W’ho makes it a 
profession. There is no general delinition of an 
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auiatinir applying to all s^xirts, ainl diflbreiifc asso- 
ciations arc by no nicans in a(conl. Thus, hy the 
AiiijittMir At-lilotic- Assoriatioii an amateur is <!<*- 
liiuMl as ‘one wlio has never (’omjietLMl for a money- 
^u izo or staked Ix'j, r»r witli or a»j^;iiiist a ]»rofessi«>nal 
or ;i,ny pi i/o, <u’ who lias noNer l aught, pur.suc<l, or 
assisted in t!i(‘ juact i(*(‘ ot athhdic (‘xereisos as a 
means of ohlaining a liveliliood.’ lly thi‘ rules, 
again, of the Amatmir llowing Assoeiatiou, ‘ uo 
p(‘rson shall hi*, considered an amateur oarsman, 
smiller, or eoxswaiii, ( 1 ) who has ov(‘r taken part 
in ;uiy ojam eomp<‘tilion for a staki*, m<im*y, or 
entraiie'e-t(‘('! ; (‘J) who has (*\er knowingly com 
pf'ted with or against a ]»rofessional for any prize*; 
(.*1) who has e\'er taught, pnisinsl, or as'^istod in 
he practice of athh‘ti<‘ exorcises of any kind hn- 
jirnfit ; ( 1) w’ho has e\«‘!' heon oiijpIo\(‘d in or aliout 
boats, or in nuMinal labour for monoy or wages; 
(o| who is or ha. heen hy trade or eiiiphn inont fnr j 
wages a m(*<*hanic, artisan, or labourm-, or migagod 
in any nn‘nial duly.' 'I'ho bicycling rules diller, 
ami certain cianpet itioiis are allow'e.d between * 
amateui's and judfe^^ionals ; while many so-ealled '■ 
amaleni '^ are men in lie* j^iay of niannfaej nreis of ' 
l»ic\i*les, and inle in races tor tin* [)ni[) 0 '-e of ad via' . 
tiding their employers' nau hine^. In ciicket it h.is | 
be(‘n said that I he dilleiiaiee hot ween amateur and 
]»rofes''ional is, that the amateur receives two or 
lhre<* liim's as mueli mom'V as the jirofes, iomil. In j 
lawn t< unis and areln'rv eont»‘st'>, money pii/es an* 
oiHUilv |'laye»l foi . and uohody tliink of calling the 
players prop*- ^i( mals. in golf, tlie hue betwe**n 
amali'ur and pi ofe-.-.ioMal ha" alu;i\" heen <lilii- 
cult to draw, on aecouin of Jie number of hoy 
employed to carrv idn'o", who al'terwaids deM‘lop I 
into ira«lesmen. 'I'he laie-i deli\eiMm‘e on ila* , 
sulpeci define^ an amateur a^ one wlm doe^ not ; 
])la,\ for, or aceept, money Mri/e-. in a eom]>eUti(».i ' 
op'.'M to profe^'.ioMals, 

.iiiisHi, i f amils of (’leiiinna, famous \iolin 
inakeis in the Itith ami ITlh ci'iiturie". Its mo"t 
illn - I I'iou" member" w ere Andrea i died about IbTT \ ; 
d"' \'>e (•’•er hrolhej- Nieola, i llouri'la'd IddS Sti); 
Aiidiea " two >oti". Viilonio llouri"Iied IdS'.t Iti’JT' 
Miel tJ('i-onimo; and thelattei - -mi. Niee<dd | IdUii 
idS( ,, tin* in;, ter of ( Jiiarneii and Str;'di\;ui. See 
\dnl !N. 

'I d)*ep l.ik(* in ihet'e.iiral \me«i- 
cai; -tale t»f tinalen.ala. "Uriounded wiih high and 
je. ijiitons loeks of NohMiiie oriein. !• euijUie" 
III'- - tin* l\icilie ( tce.in (liioijgh tin i i\'er .M iehatov 
N-arthe hanks of tlie ;;i ke a i (mna ny hot sjtring-, 
a,))(> on the ri\'er i" the i(o>n of Anmtillan. as laie 
a- Isltt bat a mi" r.iide Imliaii \illae'*, but now, 
lli'ongb tin* ini rod net bill -it tin* eochineal, an aeti\e 
1e A n of lb, (MM) inli.ibit 

.illiaiirosis (tb-. ‘obMUin*’) is the 

name aiijilied to total l>liinlne>s w lien m» . hangi* 
can he seen in the eye sulheieiit to aeemint b>r it. 
A mh! f/opin is used to denote ^jartial lo"S ot -ight 
under similar circumstances. 'I In* meaning o| i hese 
terms has Ix'eonn* very mm*h more limited sim’e the 
iin mitioii of the ( )pl)t ha Imosco])!* ( o v.b w 'nich ba" 
reinlereil visibh*, in the interior of tin* c_\' llieeaus»* 
of loss of sight in ic-niy ease-, where it was pic- 
viously' unknown. ' iicy are slili. li..v\e\(‘r, imlor- 
tunately ,"onn*tinies ii"ed to denote lo.", of ."iL.nt 
from jitrojdiy of the optic ncrvc. K\ K (l> 

K.VSKS OK). 

Ani.'iurosis ainl ainhlyopia may «»<'enr in tin* 
course of ^’arious diseases, esoeei. In *i;sea" ■ iln* 
brain, Hiight’s disease, dianetes, b'vste* a; may 
result from a bloNV on tin*, eve ; .»r ma,N b.* pre.MUit. 
usually only in one i*ye, front early lil' leongenital 
umblyopia). Amblyopia, much inoie ...;ei;> ainan 
rosi", niay be produced by largo d<»"es of quinine, 
or by the prolonged ami excessive use of ah‘oho!. 
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o]iinin, and other drugs, but far most commonly of 
tobacco (to\i(! amblyoiiia). 'J'ln* treatment of tlieso 
conditions is tin? removal of tln‘ir <*aiis<*, when 
ascertainable. In toxic Jimblyopia, abstinence from 
le drug whiidi prodm^cd th<i iliscasc almost always 
results in curt*, unh'ss the case be of long stainjin 
and great severity. 

Allia/Oll^ ‘u- Aaiazovs ( Portuguese A 
a river of South .\merica, and the largest st ream 
on the face of the glolie. It is c, ,,yii la. ch- in r s. 
kiKiwii ]<i<'a.lly by ot h»*r names, ."iieh i.y ,i. ii. j.im.iiu-oU 
as Marahon. ( )r(*llaua., Solimoeiis, C'-i.'i.-no. 
I’araiia-tiiiga, and Parana nassu. According to 
ge<»graphical usage, tin; name Maranon belongs 
prop<‘ily 1( more mi hern of its two main 

In-ad sticams, lising in I.;ikc l.amicoch.i (Pern) 
about H) .‘>0' S. l;it., 7b lb' W. long. Most 
geographers ctiiisidcr this siri'am ( frequent ly called 
the 'Ihingnragua ) a." tie* trm*. Ama/on; hut some 
late wiitcrs insist thal the ri\»*i Apuiimae, or 
1. ea_\ a Ic ( tie* more .-.ontlicrn of the two great hca<l- 
slrcams), is the irue Ama/on. 'riie rcaNale is 
sonn*. lV2i) mih‘" longer than the Tnngnragua. It is 
coininonly said that the ri\cr Ama/on, to its 
icmotesf soiirct*, is nr*arly l(MM) milc" long ; lait Mr 
H. 11. Smith ;i,","crts ilmt ;il the \cr\ longest tin* 
nic.asurenicnt w ill not iimch <‘\c(*cd .‘tbbb miles. 'I'he 
I pjicr Marahon i" tin* onI> stream ih.'U hicaks 
lloougli tlie emit ral ( oiiblh'ia of I'l'in; but liv e 
<»ther streams .all tiibiiiaiies of the PcaNale, cut 
thiougli the magnili» <*ni l astein i*haiu of the 
\ndcs, as also docs the Marahon itself. Most of 
t In* np|>cr hranchc" tlow in deep iti'.iintain gorges, 
wiiii-h, though much elevated, ii.ive a hot elimate. 
I-!asl of tin* t’ordilliaa tin* va"t foi e,"l -])]a in is 
eii(eri*d. whieli stretelic" from (he siih- Andean foot- 
hills to (he "ea. It i" .1 regimi rim in l»olaiiieal 
l rea -nrc", liaN iiig a fei iili -nil and a pj'odig'oiisly 
lai-ge rainfall, t)*- ing to ihi- rainfall, the eoiintrv 
, is tra\ei-cd by a ver\ greai' numlicr of huge 
■ iMvig.ii*le liver.", either dii'.et oj iiidireel allluents 
I ot the Ama/«ui and nianv of them seareelv known 
even h\ nam*' lo tie* geographer. Steam na.v iga- 
' tion b.«" been inlrndueed on man\ of (lie larger 
' branehe" : hut ( li<* iiat ii r,i 1 rc"oiir<*e" of tin* eiainlrv 
• are \ (*i \ litth' dev (‘lo]><.*d. 

i 1 iie pi iiH ipai ; 1 ibiii-i) ie- fi*nm tin* north are the 
; Napo, the Puitmiavo. tin* .l.i|tur;i, and the Pio 
1 Nc'gr*': from tin* --niiih the davary. the dutahy, 
i tin* -Innui, the Ihini" (willi \\< gieat atlhieiit 
! (In* .\giiir\ ). the Maileii.i (it"e]f the ii'eipienl; 
i of mighy\ "Ueh .I" the peni and the 

i Maiin/ie),' the Tap.-ijo-, tin* \ij*gu. and the 
I roeantiiis, whieh receive" (lie walei" ot toe Ar.i- 
1 Lbiav. l*'or a (*oiisider I'le di"tance the mam liver 
i hum" tin* honmiary lieivvi'cli Pei’i :iiid Ixeuador ; 

I hu' it" eour"e lies cliiellv llimngh the northern half 
I oi Pra/il, its gem'ial diieeiimi Iteiiig to tin* N N K. 
Its mouth is iTO"setl 1*N the cijualor. I in* ilrainage 
area, of (he river i- pl;n-ed at ‘J..'>(ib.bbb sq. m.,or 
j two-third" tin* area ot lAiiope ; and the main si i earn 
j ainl it" trilmlaiies an* s.iid to ;.!lord on (*r ‘Ja.bbO 
I miles of water-wa\ suitable fm "team navigation, 
i Maiiv of the narrow side (■haiinels, "O eliaraeleristie 
of tin* Amazonian forest -plain." art* nav igable also, 
1 ‘ither h\ slt'amhnaf tir hy suialh'r ei.‘(tt, sneli as tin* 
eaiiot An which the imlia rubber ainl other pnitluets 
of tin* ftuest are et>lh*t*led ; and it is statetl that the 
' (tUiil l<*nglh of navigable waters in the snsK'Hi is 
pndiahly'imt less ihait dtkbbb udics. riieie is some 
dispute ns to whet her tin* i"lainls at tin* mouth ot 
tln^ river an* n*ally «h*ltaie ; hut it is t*ertain that 
further iiilaml a giv.-i* part <tf tin* t-ountiy is insu al- 
and river-huilt, and eonst'qiienl ly of a t rue delta 
I foniiatiuii. lu t’e' rain, season, niueli of tlii-s 
region is suhji*el tt) tva*rllo'^'. . 1 lu* main (*hanneJ, 

; 11^1110 mouth, is r>0 mill's wide, exclusive ‘>f iho 
1 Para mouth and the island of doaniies. J he 
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avt3rage How nf tlic river is |)laee»l at 2.1 miles jier 
hour. The tide's an' iiotieed for about 400 miles ii]» 
the river. The tidal pli(*iioineiioii ealled the hine 
(here kmewu as l^orarm'tt) is very destruetive* iu 
the iiijiin (‘liaiinel of tlie h)wer river, near its 
mouth ; and from this })henomenon the Indian 
name of tlaj river (Amassona, ‘boat di'stroyer') is 
said to he derived. 'Idiere is, however, some rc'ason 
to think tliat tlie name' was i-ealiy derived, as staled 
by the »)hh*r w riters, from the femah* warriors M*en 
by earls explorers in tlie valley of this ri\»‘r. The 
nann* Marafion is ilerived from a vosager ssho 
visited th(' river in l.’iO.S ; Orellana svas tin' name 
of one who saih'd on it in b^dO. 

The ontilow iiig eurrent of the Ama/oji in limes 
of llood is sometimes pereeisi'd at a disia.ine of *jon 
miles from the land. 4*ht‘ < limate of the river- 
vallev, though hot and veiy damp, is ;;reatl> miti- 
gate«l hv its trade-svinds, ssiiieh blow from the east 
with lillh' interrui>tiou throughout the 4lr\ season. 
These ssiiids at some pmiods of tlie y(‘ar heeome 
very stormy and even dangmous to unskilled boat 
men. The jiser ahoiimls in lisli in sciy great 
vari(*ty of species, sonn* of them of gn'at saliie ns 
food-tishes; ainl lul■lle'^ and alligators are plentiful, | 
as well as poi-jHa-e^ and manatees, 'rin.' main river i 
is fullest from Mareli to .Inne iindusisc, and lowe-^t 
iu August and Seiitemlier. d’he surrounding 
eountiy is very thinly p<‘opled, .and many of the 
native trih(‘s are sa\ages of \vihl ami <legraded ^ 
character. The ri\ei is ojum to tlie commerce of j 
all nations, hnr tra<le ha-' hemi imjiedi'd hv impoit | 
and export dnlie-., Mention should he made <tf 
tlie river (’a-si<juiaie. a stream oidinarily navi 
gable, whi<*h llows from the (triiioeo isn miles to 
the liio Aegro. tin* hugest iiorlliern Irihnlarv of 
tilt* Ama/on. r.ir.i tie' j»)incij»al onth't h\ sea 
of the (‘omim.'ice <»f the Ama/on \’allev. 'I’his 
valley has h(‘en the lield of many niisins'essful 
attemjils at e<donisat ion. 'I'he immense I'xteni of 
its forests (aln.)st er\ wlu're nearl\ impi'iieinihle 
by lainl on account of tlie enormous growth of 
lianas, or woody vines of e(»mitless specie-,) has | 
greatly hindeia d the progn's- of agiicnllnre. Many 
useful and some highly saliiahle limber trees grow 
on the river. 4'he botany of the <>ountrv is not 
very well known, many of the iiee- liaving lloweis ' 
only on tin ujiper hrajiclu's, the lower portions . 
heiiig ent o.l' from lie inllneiiee of lla* light 1*\ tlie i 
d<uise foliage; lienee the stud\ of tin* tlowei" i'- ; 
not easy, Jt js ojie of ( lie ]iarado\e> of the region ■ 
tliat this fori'^r. tin* Iarge-.i and densest in the , 
world, im]>orls from Ndirlli .Xnieiica niueh of its , 
hiiihling timlM-r. ami s<mie of the sieam is on the , 
river liavi* foinid it cjieajier to eoiisiime, laiglisli i 
coal than to hiiiti tin.* wood whieh grtiws so ;ihund- | 
antly on every side. 

Om* of tlie h'ading jmisnits of tin' lower valley 
is th(‘ shipnn*nt to I’ar.i of india rnhher and 
IJra/il nut', wlTwh an* larg»‘ly eolleet<'d by the j 
iinlian.s and tlie sc;inej-e<l colonists, Jhit even tlii- | 
emplovmeiit i' seldum remunerative, '/'he riihher t 
here louinl is ..f excollcjit quality and high pri«-e ; { 
hut the time.s, pl.-u'i's, ami otliei eomiifion.s :.f | 
gatheaing eargoe-. are extrmnelv uneerla - 'I'l 
river and tin* I'oi* sts alVonl to tlie u.aives ai. ihiiig ; 
wdiich are required to satisfy their simph* and ' 
inartifii'ial nee<ls ; eon.‘< qu(.*iitl> no syst.<*!>.ai i- 
imluslry <*an ilonrish c'xcepf on a relatively ! 

scale. The W'est' ni jiart ot iln* Auia/on ^'allev ! 
of course, nior<‘ elevate.- :)/;.n th • i ? of t. gieai 
forest; amlhetvvMi. ii tiihutarv slo-.fm. iliereare 
(Ka;asLonall\ i mud lofiv moun'.a’ii sjoi , which ate 
conneeted vith tin* gfa.. id raiigf ■■ tin- ! Eastern | 
Andes. TliisKg. m dlonls qninim- v leldiiig hai ks, 
coca cacao, sugai. ta Hee, palm wax, ij»e‘*;,-*na,d.a, 
copaiba, sar'anai ilbi, vanilla, arnl oilier xali.tlde 
vegotahJe products, and a con.sideialde amouni of 


gold is procured iu it. The scenery is liner iind 
the i»roductions are more varieil than in the lower 
valley ; but the elimale is not any Jiealtliier, nor is 
the country in geiu'ral any hi'tter settled. 

See Agassiz, A in {18G8) ; H. W. I>ato.s, 

A Natuntlist on fJir Hirer yimazon ; W. 11. i'Mwards, 
FIffrt’H Thonxitntl d/f/rv on Ho A)nit:o)i; II. U. Sjiiith, 
Hmiil, the Amn'.oio^, ami the Coast (1880); Airs Mulliall 
iietneen the Aniaion (in<i the Anties (1882). 

Alliazo'lias. ( 1 ) 'rin* northernmost province 
of Hra/il, has an an'a of 7d.‘>, b‘l{) sq. m., and 
an (‘stimated po]»ulation' of (iSSd) 80,012. Its 
surface is eover<‘d with virgin forests. (2) A 
fertile department of l*eru, Vioninh'd on the N. 
h\ Keiiador, with an area of 14,12J) sij. in. Pop. 
;M,24r». 

Alil'a/OllS^ in (Ireek Mythology, a nation of 
women who sntrereil no men to ri'inain among 
them, hut man'lied to Imttle under the eomniand of 
llieir qiiet-n. 'Thi'y hi'ld occasional intercourse witli 
tin* men of the neighhouring states. If hoys were 
horn to them, they eillier sent (hem t») their lathers 
(»r killed them. lint tliev hj-oiight up the girls 
for war, ami hinneil oil' their liglit hreast.s, that 
iIk'v might not he impedi'<l in )M‘ndiiig the how. 
bnun this custom they ri'i'i'ived the name ()f 
,\ma/oiis, lliat is, ‘ breast Ic'ss. ' Such is the ordin- 
ars tale ; and it is idle to look for any histoib-al 
evidence to )»rove tin* actual existmice ot such a 
nation I’]heis ami others insist that t ireek ima- 
gin;itioii nia<le the institution of armed jn'ii'siesscs, 
as found aiiioiigsl \ari»ms races, into nations t)f 
wouH'ii warriois. Some vv liters, hovvevei, have sup- 
posed tin' wonl Ama/on t(> have some eonneelioii 
with the ( 'ircas-i.iii word ‘ Ma/a,' signifying the 
moon, as if the m\lh of tin' ,\ma/ens had taken 
its oiigin in tin* vvt>rshi|> of the moon, which jU’C' 
vailed on tin* l»orders ef Asia, 'riiree nations of 
Ania/.oiis have lieen mentioned by the ancients; 
(1) Tin* .Asiatic Ama/ons, from whom the others 
))ran<'lied oil. 'I'liCsc dwelt Oil the sliores id tliC 
iJiack Sea. ami aiimiig the imniiilains of the 
t 'aiieasus. espeeiallv in tic- iieiglihonrln*od of tin' 
modejji Trehi/oinl. I'liey aie .s,;iid to ha,ve at one 
lime subdued tin* whole of Asia,, and to have Imilt 
Smyrna, F.phesus, ('uma'. and other I'ilb's. 'riu'ir 
<jueen. llippolxte, or, aceoiding to others, .\ntiope, 
was killed by lleicule.s. in fnllilling tlie ninth of 
the labours iiiljiosed (Hi iillil h\ I'ji r\ .4 In'Us, w llicli 
consisted in taking from hei- tin- .sjanjldi'r la-lt 
bestowed on her hv .\ies, ( Mi one of their ex- 
peditions, the Aiiia/.oiis came In Attica, in the 
tinn* of Tliestm.-,. Tln-v also marched ninh-r the 
eommaml of their queen. I’ent liesilea, to assist 
I’riam against tlie (Ireeks. They (*vi'n a]qM‘ar 
upon tin* scene in the time of .Mexander the 
(beat, when their (jiieeii, 'J’ha le.si ri.s, ))ai<l him a 
visit, in ordei' to l>e<-onM* a, mother by the (*on- 
queror of Asia. (2'i 'khe Scvlhian Ama/<ms, who 
in after-times married among the neighhouring 
Seyrhiaiis, ami withdrew fartlier into Sarinalia. — 
(^1; 'I’lje .\fiiean .\ma/oijs, w ho, under the eoniinand 
of theii- <(ni‘en, .Myrina, suhdu(‘<l the (lorgoiis, 
inaiched ' ’.rough lOgypt- and Arabia, and fouinh*d 
llu'ir ea)ii':ii nn the laike 'I’ritonis, hut were then 
annihilated by lleri-nlcs. The myth of tlie Ama- 
/'iiis w;i' a b-itiit- subject, in ain-icnl (Ireek art, and 
liieir hislorie;il existence and locality arc gravely 
di-sem-ed by rationalising liistmians and gcogra* 
l-iiei.^ like .Arrian ami Strabo. lAe/i biter tliaii tlio 
middh- age.s they w a-re heliev cl to in Africa 

and Ameri»'a. and tlie name of tie* river Amazon is 
a memorial of tliis belief. See Strieker, l)ic Amn- 
zouen ( l>e,rl. bST.d). Iteal .Aimi'.ous e.xisi at the 
jiresent day, in Dalmmey, i.. \\'. .bmii Africa, wliero 
I art of tlie army (anisi,sts ot wonn'ii, who aic 
regmlarly mar.slialh d in regiments wdtli distinctive 
uniform and hadg(.*s. Tliey juc .subjected to .severe 
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and arc said hy travellers to he more 
than merely ornamental soldiers. 

Ambnia. See UMiiAu.A. 

Alllbassaflor. Diploma, tie <‘nvoys are of four 
kiinls ; (I) Amhassjulors aeejtMlil.ed din^e.lly to ;i 

fort‘i<;n sovon‘i»;n, ami pjosonally represeFnin;^: the 
sovcr(*i;;u who aj>points them. (2) Minist<*r^ ae 
eredit(Ml t»» a for<*i;j:ii sovereign or state, wh«> do 
not repres(*.iit the soverei;^n, Imt only tlje state 
wliieli sends them, and its allairs. 'I'hese are 
usually ealle<l einoys e\l raoi<Iinary ami miiii.->(i 
plenipotentiary. (d) Miiiist»Ms resilient, called 
simply envoys. 'I’liivse ilitler not in re]»resentati\ e 
j)ow<a-, hut \n di;.,niity. (1) < 'har^^es tl'AIVain s 

aeen‘<lited to t’or(.‘i;;ii mijii'^ters. 'I'lie lerni am 
hassJidor is (‘oiMtii<inl\' Jised (o derioh* aiiS' Kind I 
of diplomati*’ n iiiister. liesides repi i'seniin;^ In'- 
s(oerei^n, the an Ijassador Keeps him wtdl inlonm'd 
as to Mhat ;;oes on in the country where, he 
resides ; dei'ends tlie intere>l.>, of his fellow romitr\- 
uien abroad; ;ind pnmnues ;^<M)dwill hetw(‘en his j 
own country and tliat in wliieh in* dwells. He 
carries with him ere«lenl i.i Is, and iustnu-tlous for 
his own pui<lanee. The a,ml>assador of the lirstranK 
is <'nlille<l to puhlic and pri\ate audiences with 
the so\erei;^u t<j whom he is sent ; a minister of 
the, second class, to ]»ri\ate audiences onl\. In the 
jierformancc of all his diplomatic duties, an amhas- 
sador is umlersto<id t<» rejneseut, not only theaHairs, 
hut tln^ di,enit\ and t he p«.w er of hi- in.ister ; and hy 
the law of n.atioiis he ha- many important ri^hl- 
and pli\ile; 4 es, the chief of whicii i- exempt io)| 
from tin* e<int r<d <rf tile ftnini<-ipal law- of tliefialion 
wherein lie is (o e\er<M-i* hi- fund i<tns. .an e\emp 
tion that i- not coidim*d l<» tic* aiuha--ador h'.ni-eh, 
h\it is <‘\ten(led to all hi- -uiie including not oids 
the pej-son- employed h\ him in diplomat ic -eiw i<*e-, 
hut his wife, chaplain, and laiu-ehold .e,.n,.|-d i . . 
r.ul thf're is a di-put<‘ ainoni: le_.d writers wln'iln*; 
this exemplion extend- to /r// ‘nut's, orwheiheril 
is limited to siicli olli'iiee- as ;ne nt<(h( jirohllu'tfi, a- 
c dniiytr, and not to tho-e that aie m'tfa .ve, a- 
mi;r<!er. Hut a- tin* securit\ oi an amha-s;i,dor in 


without payino aiiy custom housi* duties- a juivi 
I leoo, however, which, bein;^ iiahh* to abuse, has 
som(Tjim*s b(*(U) limited. 7\n ambassador ]n-oj»er 
lakes rank after princes of the ])lood. d'lie prc«‘e<l- 
ence <if the minister idenipotentiaiy is, in Kjjeland, 
atter duK'j's. A soveieien <-an refuse to 7eeci\c an 
ainba-sadm' ; it is therefore usual to a'-certain 
b(‘torehaml whether any particular apj»oint ment 
w ill be acccjil able. 

Ambassadors of the liist class m-dinarily reside 
re;;ularly at the <‘ourt to which tli(*y art* ar (‘redited. 
Hut soinctinu's ambassjidors aie sent <»n sjjccial 
0 (‘casions, as for the Jieeoliation of treaties, when 
they rece*ivc adilitiomil powers, and hav(? the 
hi; 4 ln‘r rank 4>f Amba—adors Ixxtiaonlinaiy. 'I’lie 
eiiiployim'Ut of permanent ;i mbjissadors orieinat**d 
in tin* lot h c<*ntur\ . Ibu Me je.-iv 's diplomatic coips 
inclmlcs only six a mha.--ad«)i in the more |■(*sl ricteil* 
s«*ns<* ot tJie woid, who aj«* a<*ci'ediled to tin* eoiirts 
4»f Vii'iina, Haiis. St I'4‘tersbu]-^, l.'on.-f antin4»j>h*, 
Ih'ilin, ami Ii4»me, r«'-pectiv( ly. d’lu* salary eiv4‘n 
to a Hritish andiassatlor at Haris is CSOOO a \ear. 
i 'File 1. nite4l States s4*ml 14) lairope 4inly (‘inovs 
, 4>\1 ra4)r4linary atnl ministi'r- ]»Ienip4)tr*ntiajy ; theij- 
r(*present;iti\ es th4*ref4U4- rank in the si-comi 4‘lass of 
! 4lipl4nnatie agents, th4mi;h tln-n* is th4*oi(‘ti4‘alI\ im 
j 4listinction nuule betW(*4*n llnr ri'jiri'-entatiN c's of 
I iimnarchiFjs ami ri'publics, d'he u-ual title for 
am b.issa* lot's pr4))»4-r i- * 4*X4*4*lh*ncv,' wniidi is <>ft4*n 
C4>nf4*rr4*4l also on the h.wt'r ranks 4)f ministers. 
S4-4‘ K.nvo^. (iiviKiK o'AtrvntKs, (’onsii., and 
W \i; ( Dm’J.aka rn)N oj t. 

Ambler, a 4le4-a\r‘d 4-ily in lh'> H ij]>ul stat4* of 
daipur, In4]ia, formejiy its 4‘apilal. ahont 4 miles 
N H. of .Iaii>ur. It i'^ siluat*‘d on th<* marLin of a 
small laki', in a <h*ej) hollow anion;*: lull-. 1:'4‘W of 
its hou-4's an* inhabiiiMl ; a’-d it- lemph s. forni4‘rly 
ftdl 4)f as«*4‘ii4*s and ih'voi e-, ate 4‘mpt\, ( tn tin* 

slop4‘ 44f ;in a4l j.’i4*4 Jii hill i- tin* . a-t ami ;L;orevous 
palac4* 4(1 Atnh(‘r, now silent and ile.-erti'il. 

Alllbor (thr«»ui;h Spa.iii.di from Arabi4* nuhar, 

‘ a.mb4 r•>•ris.■ hu.n it- snpjwiseil r(‘s4*niblance), a 
siibslaitci* ;inalo;:ou- \n the \ I'd'table ri'siiis, ami 


4‘ond .'ct ino' th** iiilejcour-e ,,f iialiiui- is 4U nmn* 

.mpotiama* than tin* piinishmenl 4»f a patti4ular 
crime. there are f4'w imxl an 4•xam^^h•' of an ani- 
ba.".elor 'ociii;.; l»unislH*d foi aii\ «»llcnce. 'Fin* lull 
4‘xej,:jd iijii 44f an ambassador Irom h*;jal proc4‘-s in 
4-i\ i! . as'*.- w a- litsl r4*4 o;j ni-( d h' 7 Amn*. ‘nap. 12. 
a, ;u(e pas,-<‘4l t** ai*j»ea.-4* the wralli o; H'U-rtln* 
(d( 1 of Hiissi.a on h ainin.L; that hi- .amba—aihu 

liao 1)4*4*11 a4tnall\ aio-sh-d, ami lak<‘n tuii 4»l hi- 
Coach in Lomhm. fo>' .i ileht of FdO. It wa Imw 


in .all ]»r4)bahilii \ deii\i‘d fr4)m xaritiu- extinct oui- 
ifei4)us lr4*es, ahhoueh now a})])4*arine\ like coal, 
a- a t-roilucl of llm niiia'ial kini:dom. It is usually 
I 4)1 a pah*-x 4*llow colour, -onn linu's re4hiish 4)r 
I biowniA), is s»),.ietime- t laii.' par'*nt. sonu'limes 
! alm4>M opa«{U4*, and i- ocim-lona l)\ ,u‘ii‘4'ni-h. blui-h, 
4)1- vioh*t 4*4)lon?4'4l. It 4)4’<aii- iji rouml iji-4*eu]ar 
lumj)s, ernin-, or diop- ; ha- a pi'i't’ia*! I\ com*ii4)i4jal 
fra<*ture. is sliyhtiv i)iittle, 4‘mit-' an apn*)'- 
abh* 04h)Ur wlnm ir.bhed, melt- at ahoi,: oMtj 


eve»' nn*r4 ly a di dar, Liiry ai-t. coiil'i'min;:; tin*, 
con moll law and law of nations. 

Hilt al I him;;!) an ambas-a<lor i- not ann iiabh* to 
any tribunal of tin* country Im r4‘sid4*- in. In* ean 
not misconduct liiMm4*lf with impunity. II' must 
n'.sp(*ct tin*, laws ami customs 4)t the 4*4)uriii'v in 
wbicli In* is 4)IFn‘ially r4*sid4*nt ; and if be vi4)hii' - 4)r 
ollcmls l.hes<‘ laws and 4*nst4)ms, b** nia\ 1)4* t oni- 
jdaifieil of l4) the C4)urt or ;4o\ 4 rnmcid whleb In* 
r<'l)r4*scnts ; 4)r if tin* 4)i‘rcn4-e i- 4)t a \erv .4.i4)ns 
nalure, bis recall may 1)4* 4l4*m:. mhsl, 4)i iln )\er4*i;,in 
to wliom In* lias e-ivnii -ucli 4)tlcM4‘* nia.\ 4ii-iuiss hm. 
\)eK‘mpt()rily, ami furl ''•*!' rmpiiu* . !• u »■' be l)r4)Ui.’bi 
to trial in his own tountry. U iiar ll\ m*4*«l t" 
added, that if an amhussador is yiiilt^ <'f an 4)frcii4 1* 
whicii tbreaHuis tin* ‘ab*t\ of tin* stHl4*, In* ccas4*s 
to enjoy the privilege's 4)f ilm 4*\4*»fip;ion ui 
'pn*s(i4)ii. 

'FUere are S4)nn* otln*r ami interi' r p -Miej^es 
w'Uich are very generally ;ilh)we4i to Jimhas.-a<l4)rs : 
tboy are, for iiistaiiee, [xTinith'd the i*'- «* e\4*r4*ise 
of their religion ; they an*, iu general. e\4‘mpte<i 
from direct taxation, tliey have sjiei'ial lt*t ter- hags, 
and tli(3y are usually alhiweil to injp4);t their goo<ls 
14 


1*\ {2St) ( a.ml hnrii with a hrighl tia.me ami 

pleasant siiu'll. It Ix'i'onu's iiegati'. ‘ly eh'ctrii* by 
iric*. mu, ;nnl poss4*ssi‘s thi' ])H)p4‘rt \ iu a higb 
4 l 4 *gree wliieb, imh'ed, wa- lirst. 4)t)serve4l in it, ami 
the (4*rm 4'le4‘t ri4‘it y is 4leji\4*d fiom tin* 

iJn*4*k naim* of amht'r. 'Fhe speeitie gra\ ity of 
;im])er is I orA t4) 1 ’070. I)epri\eil, 1)\ iin'aus 4)t 
ether, of all it- -4)lubh' const it ueat.-, it- i‘4)nij)4)si- 
tion is similar to that 4)1 cauipl. *!', H,,,Hi<.^b .\u 

aci)! <*;ilh'<l succinif* acid { Jiamc)) fixuu iJi4* Lat. 
surcitnnu. ‘auibi'i ’) is johtaim*)! from it. It wa-* 
highly pri/4*4l b\ tin* am-ii'iits ft)!' per-4)iial ami 
b 4 icsidi''M 4)ruann‘Ul-. 'Fln*n‘ is mention 4)f it in 
lloun-r ; an4l in lak)* 4lwellings ami anci4‘iit grav4*s 
in various p;irts of l'ain)p(* a.mber 4)ru.‘imeuts have 
been tonmf. It was regained as a eharm against 
4 lisea.-e ami witeheraft. (ircat ipiaiitities are still 
c 4 )n.-unnMl in Abiliamnn dau worship at Meeea, ami 
it is in great (h*nian4l I hroughoui tin* Hast. It was 
4 )htaine 4 l l)V t!ie amients from tin* C4)asts of the 
lUUie S 4 *a.,’ wln*n* i - s' ill touml, es\)43cia.lly he- 
j iween Kbnigsl)4*rg am! ^b'lucl, lu greati r abund- 
I .inee than anywln'ie elst* in the worhl. it is there 
i j)artly east nj) hy the s<*a, esiiecially aftvr st4)rms, 
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partly oMaiiic^l l>y nit'ans of nols, aiul partly 1>.V 
^ysteiiiatic ; and also oldainoil l»y 

di<,^{4,ini^ in tho ‘ Muo earth' and other siii>erfieial 
strala iioar the coast, in wliicli it is most plentifully 
found, 'riic iuninal ])roiluetion iji PiMissia is about 
22(),t)00 Ih. , of wliifli about one- third is east uj) 
by the sea, and one-third ohtaiiUMl by dredyin^t. 
Amber is for the tnost jKiri state ]»ro))env in 
Ihussia. It is found elsewhere also in ci>ai, in 
shale, and chalk, and occasionally in dilu\ ial de- 
jMisits. as in the j^n-avt'l near London ; hut it is very 
rare in Ihitain. It is ohiaiiu'd in small «juantilies 
from the coasts of Sicily and the .Adriatic, ami is 
found in dith-rent pans of ^]nro[K^ in Siheri.a, 
(IreiMiland. Kaincliatka, A ii'^t ralia., I'nited Slab's, 
ami cls»M\ here. It sonuMimes incloses erustac»M, 
j*entipe<les, ami insi'cts of specie-, \\hich no longer 
exist. Leaves have also l>eeu found inclo>e<l 
in it. Specimens whicli (‘ontain insects or leaves 
bein;^^ much valued, lictilious ou<'s are often 
manufactiiretl and imiH.--.ed upon (‘oilccuns. A<‘- 
eordin;^^ to ;in anci(mt fah](‘, aiooer is the tears of 
the sisters <»f Lliaidhon, ulio, after Ids death, w(‘re 
ehan;^md into j.oplars. Jn the royal cabinet at j 
Berlin is a piece wei;.rhin.i^^ fifteen pounds, said to 
be the lar^o.'si ever found, and value.l at 
but it is extremely rare that pieei’s tif ten pounds’ 
wauLrhl are iml w ith. 

Amber had formerly a ]iip:h reputation as a 
medicim*, but the ^iMaes ascribed to it wen* 
almost entirely im.iy inary. A volatile oil is 
oI»taine<l from it by tiistillation, which has tin* j 
reputation of heino t.n aFitispasnio<lie of s[»ecial | 
value in infanlile eon vul-ion--. .Vmln r is cm- I 
])loyed in tile arts; for lie* mannlaetnn* of; 
smokers’ moil! Ijpieces, for jeweli V, and many onia- | 
mental objiM-is. It is wiou-lil bs earvimj-. ras])in;.^ j 
Jilin, ir, ami ]M)li'-liin,L'\ oi i- turned on a latbe. .Arti- 
lieial anibrn- is freijuimtly used iiistt'ad of the . 
^mnuiru' a.rtieh', wliicli it elo^i'Iy resembles. It is | 
eomposed iif eopal. eamphor, ami turpentine, ami ; 
niav be disMiiymisiiod trom anilier in' its lower | 
meltiu;,^-point. and by its r<’adily sofieiiin,!^ in cold 
ether, which leaves real amlM-r unatl’ceted. It ' 
lias Imuui sni(po-.ed that the fanmns (’remona 
violins ow'e their fine tone and preservation, in part 
at least, to the of an amber \arni'-h; and in 
the ]ire-,('ni da,v the produ<*tion of sueii a\arnish i 
has oeeupjed mneJi attention. Aml»er contains I 
two resins wdii<*h in their natural eomlitioii are not , 
.soliilile in sjiirit or turpentine. When fused, how j 
ever, it is possible to incorporate l>oih‘d lin''“ed oil | 
ami suhseijueiit ly turpentine, hut in tliis p^oec^s I 
<^U’eat <litheulty is experimu'ed in •ivoi-iin.n' over- 
hi'aliny, re.-nltiny' as it does in a dark-coloured and 
less limpM product. A very clear pale varnish is 
best ohiaine<l by heat in,LC six parts ot amber, two of 
boiled linsecfl oil, ami ei,nht<*en of tiiri»entim* to a 
temperature of 752' In ( i()if in a sIioh.l: copper 
ve.ssc'l <-Mpa,bh‘ of resi.-.( in;^’ tlie ^reat pressure de\e|- 
ope«l (about lw(*nty at imi'-plu'res). The resiiltini^ 
jirodnet far siirj»as.ses the Usual article in all im- 
pvwtawl qualities. 

a town of r>:i.v;\ri'. , oneo t\o> eapb ' 
of the I ])per Bal itinnte, .‘t,’) miles I*' of >sn' oieiL'. 
(‘hief hnildiM;.Cs arc rijf* town-h.ill ami tie’ j 

eliurch of St Alartiii ( 1 !2I ), wi ll a steei.]*! .‘tji 
feet hi;^h. There, is a lar;/e arsenal ; ami tm* ; - in 
fipai products are lir'amis. eaitlienwan* w<»ol{'-* ! 
cloths, iroiiimuieery, ;oel licer. '^ inv o (he in- i 
habitants are cmphiyrd ;i.m mmer^ in th(' nei'^h 
bourin;' mo.mdaii s Jn tin* ’lei;/)! bon ' hood is tl (: 
Maria- If ilbbciL', a pb- a* of pili io.orc. j>op. 

( LSs.")) 15,7 (m. 

AsJliierj^ris ti.e. ‘;^ray i-mber’), a fa'ty o-b- 
Htame, of ;iri ’i-u'^ray cokiiir, w'itli yel'o.v or 
reddish stria-, like those of marble, whicli in huind 


in lumps td from half an ounce in weight to 100 
Ih. and npwartls, tloating on the sea, or cast noon 
the seashore ill ditlereiit parts of the wmrld, and is 
also taken by wdiah'-lishers from the howads of the 
spermaceti whale {Ph tfsefrr nKicrocephaltia). Afueli 
ainhergris is obtained from the coasts of the 
Ikihama islands; it is also brought from difl'ereiit 
juirts of the Last Indies, and the coasts of Africa, 
Brazil, (Aiina, and .Japan. It is jirohahle that 
all of it is produced by the spi'rmaeeti whale, 
and that it is ;i morbid secretion in the intestinal 
canal of tliat animal, derived from the bile. It 
is higddy valued on ac’eount of its agn'eahle 
smell, ami is iniieli used in perfumery. d’he 
juice is aliout i2()s. an juince. It lias been 
."trongly recommended for me<lieiiial uses, hut 
is seaively (‘m])loNed in iMirope ; although in 
some parts of Asia and Africa it is much used as 

m<‘oi«*iiie, and also in cookery as a condiment. 
'The speeihe gravity of ambergris ranges from *780 
j to *1120. It almost always contains hla<*k s]»ots, 

! which appear to he eaiised l»y the presence of beaks 
■ of fh(‘ the jirincijial food of the 

^ spermaceti wliale. It eoirsisl-s in great jiart (S.") per 
eeni.lof a. jiecnliar brilliant wliiti* eryslalline sub- 
stance ea.lle.l Antliiriiiy lielieved to 1 k ‘ identical 
with ehoh“-terin, a eonstitm-nt of human gall- 
stones, ami wiiich is obtained from it by treating it 
u ith aleobol. 

Alllllll'sidc. a mark' t \ illage of Westmoreland, 
situated ill the heart of the laike I ti-l i i<*t, about a 
mih‘ fnun the head of laikt* \\ indi*rinert'. Kydal 
Almiiit, for many years tim re-idenct‘ of Words- 
worth : Fox How, a siiL.mer retreat of Hr .\rnold ; 
and the Knoll, w In-re Mi-s .Martim-an livtvl .and 
died, are a,ll in tin* neighlionrliood. ( >n aeeonnt of 
the lH*anty of its sinronml ings. it i,> a favourite 
touri.^t report. Loar-'e woollen i loth^. are made here. 
lN»i‘. ( 1881 ) IPSII. 

Amblyopia (Hr. ‘<liin,’ e/>,s*, ‘<\e'). 

See A MAI'KOSIS. 

AlllblyopSIS# a North .\nieriean hon\ ti."!!, 
found in tin* Mammoth ( 'a\e of Ixbuilm-kv, and 
intere.-ting as illusi iMting in the i mliment ai y eon- 
dirion of it" eves ilie etleets (.f darkne>s and eon- 
."e(|uent di-iwe. Jt only mea'-un's a. few’ inches in 
length, is eoloinh'".", and lam it" small »*ves <‘o\ «>r(*d 
by the skin. It .-'n;- able, ln»w.\»‘r, to bear 
.aeiitely, and tin* wrinkle-^ of skin on its tiead are 
reganled as 's|»eeial fe<‘ling orgatis. 'clAhifs is 

a c|o.-s(*ly allieil genus found in the same siirronnd- 
ings, while anotliei’ relati\e, ( lio/niin J, r, oeenrring 
in tlie diti’lies of (he South Carolina ib-e lields, is, 
as om^ w<uild expect, oj>en-eyed. The eaves are 
tenanted \\\ similar lialf-blind animals «»f various 
ehis-es ^see IbioTKt and (' WK-AMM M.S). 'rruly 
blind lislies are uiily found in the iinsuniied ocean 
depths. 

.Amb1ys't011ia« a genus of tailed amjihihiaiis in 
1 he gill-le.-^s or Saliimandroid suh-onler. It is the 
a<luit form t>f Axolotl (<j.v. ), from whi<*h it dillers 
in its mode of resjuration, and in a few’ external 
e/i;rnieler.s, 

Allibo tHi. ftmfhtn), a kind of rea<liiig d<*sk or 
pulpit, whi»-li in <*arly ehiircbes was placed in the 
I boil. 'J'tie epi"rle and gf»."p# I were rea<l from the 
•imho, and seiinons were soim*f.ime.s jireacheil from 
it. d'lie umbo had two a.seems- om* from the east, 
..n.i the otlier from the west. Jn the Uoman 
•linrehe; there were two amho.i. on ■ on eacdi si<lo 
of tlie choir, from one of •' liiej) the gospel was 
read, ami from the other the epistle. ’Flie name 
am 1)0 \va.s also given to an eagle-shaped reading- 
desk. 

Alllboisc, a French town in tlie dejiartmeiit of 
Imli’fj-et-Loiny on (he Loire, I.") miles by rail K. of 
Tours. Ifc lies in a region so rich in vineyards that 
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it lias l>ceii called ‘the Garden of France*,’ The 
town is rin‘niorahle for the lln^uenot cons|)ira<*v 
(15()()), which cost the liveis of 12(K) l*rot(‘st;oits, 
aiiel as the place wlieiice was jssiicd (In* Kilicl of 
Aniheeise (lad.*]), co/icedin^ ccr(.;iiri pri\ il<*p 4 ‘r*s (o 
the Hn^oienots. Tlie e^astJe of Aiohoise from I4‘>I 
was a ircjjuent residence of tlie V.alois kiii;^s; the 
hirth and death plac(* of (*liarles \'lll. *, and sinci* 
the <l.*ivs of r.onis Xl., 10 , 1)00 jnisoners are said to 
hav(‘ been <M)ntine<l in its snbterr;m«*aii ‘ oubln-iit-s. ' 
Pop. bOOO. 

Alilboise, (JKoiaiK ok, c;irdin;il ami prime 
ininisLor nmh*r bonis XII. of I'rance, was |,oni 
in MOO ne.'ir Aniboise. In bis ]4tb y«*ar be ^^a‘^ 
nnule l>isbo]> of .Montaiiban, and in^ I lO.*] Arcb- 
bisbop of Ibmen. Initiated in t‘ail\ \<•av^^ into 
the. intrioiK's (/ c<mrt, by liis zealoim serxicc'^ lie 
soon sei‘ur(Ml the (‘onlidem'o t)f bonis of t)rb*an‘<, 
who, on bis ;i<*cession to tin* Ibrom* as bonis Xlb 
in 14t)S, niad(! bint bis ( liiof-niinistor. riumco- 
forward Aniboise, w bo in I lie sann* \ oai reeoivrd a 
cardinal's bat, iM'c.anic tin’: piime mover in all tin* 
allairs of the realm ; ami it was by bis a<lvic(‘ that 
bonis undertook that sjiiritod Italian p<»liey wbirb 
bad sneb j^reat inlliicm-o on lb«‘ fortunes of I'lanei*. 
After lln‘ dt'atli of INijie Aie\amler \’l. (lot).*]). 
Ainboisi* endea\ouro«l to i.iise liiiuself to the pajial 
see, and havin ;4 faib*d. bt'ca im* t he danumous (mem v 
of the Miceeedin;,*- popes. Pills 111. u bo occnjiied 
tin' paj)al (diair only foar weeks and .Inlins lb 
'I'o seenn* Ills own (deitioll, \iiihei eiieonra;^ed a 
I seliism lietw’een the I'reneli ('hiin ii and the sia* 
ot Koine, and eon\ ened a sep.-oate coiineil, llrst 
I at Pisa, a flei wards at. Milan and byoti" : Inil bis ' 
plans weie friisiialed liy tie* failuie- ot the l-'rem-h 
arms in Italy. lie died at Iaohs, May ‘J o, lab). 

It was '^aid tliat his ^ ist to- Mine of 1 I .boo.t'oti 
li\)e- hail bi'cn aeenmrlaled 1*\ not o\ er '’Crupnloiis 
means. 

' AlllllO> li;i« the most impoi lanl of the .Molm-cas 
i or Spiel* Islands helon^in;.: to the Puteli, lies S\N’. 

( ' I ('* laia, and N \\ . of IJanda. \tea, *{(».’> :'i|. m. 
j Pi'ji. ahont .‘>s,o(K). neat I \ a lliird Mohammedan^. 

A h . runs into tlie island lonuthwaN s. forniin.ii' 

1 Iwo peninsulas, the noillieni called lliitl, and 
the --oiit )iej t, beitiinor. All^ho^)l;^, mouiitain- 
on.', w<*H ualeied, fertile, ami healthy. < 'hoe. 
sa':* . m.in;j;o. and eeeoa net t lees an* a) imlaiH. 
al ■ ' line limliei’ lor ea hiiii.*t - oi k. I 'i • Puteli 
ha’.' diIi,L, 0 ‘iit ly fostered the Lirow lli of llie elo'--. 
am' foreed its eultnie hy lNranniea.1 method-, 
d’lu* ])nLeh to(d\ .\mhoyiM from the INnlneue-e 
in IbOo. 'Pile Kril sh -ettliinenl W JM- de.aroved 
hv the Ibiteli ill the intamons Amhovua massaen? 

I of irrj;], for wliieli. in ll't.Vt. t’romwell e\aeted 
eoinp(Misation. d’ln* Ki’itish held the i.siand, GbO- 
I.Sb*2. It l)(H*anie linally Dntcli in Isl j. 

AM!J(ivNA, capital i»f the Dutcli Nbdme.i- is 
sitiiati’d on the X'W. shoii^ of beitimor, on tie- oay 
of Amhoyna, and has a ^mod roadst«’;Ml. The 
{government huiblin^s are in lAnt \ ictoria. Pop. 
ahont !M)()0. 

Alllbrari:i« a toAvn in am’ient i'.)»in . on thy 
river Araelillins, iiortli of tin .\mlnaeja)i Gulf. 
(bdonis(Ml hy tlie ( '<'t int liians ab.nit b';{) n.c.. it 
soon allaint'd to ;.rr< if Avealtli and impoitan*' 
Pyrrbiis, kin*^ of Kpinis, made it h-s resid(*nee 
On it.s site stands the nodi in town ol Arta 
(<j.v.). 

Aiuhri/y the nortbernrno.st divi -m n the. )N*rtn- 
Kaese territory of Aiijjjola, West .Xfn.’a., tendin.ii 
from the (\)n{;o to tlie river Anil i/. Th*. .own of 
Ainbriz was iinnexml in lsAr>, and was formerly the 
port of a 8inall nooro kingdom. See An o. i. 

Ambroses one of the most cch-bniied of 
I he ancient fathers of the church, w as horn :ih('.ut 
the year 340, probably at Treves, w liere Iiis tailicr, 


as Ihefect of Gaul, was wimt to rcsidi*. Ambrose 
I rcc(*ived a forUinate omen ev(‘ii in bis cradli* -. a 
I swarm of bcc.s covered the .shimbm'in^^ boy ; and 
j tin* astonislu'd ri nrs(* saAV tliat tin* bees clustered 
round bis montb, w'itliout doin;j; bini any Ijarm, 

, ilis father, n(*rbaps nmiemberin^ a similar Avonder 
I relat.eil of IMato, ton’bodiMl from this a bi^di destiny 
for Ambrose. He received an excellent mlnciition, 
;ind AvenI A\itb bis brother Satynis to .Milan, in 
; order to bdlow' tln^ h'^jal iirofessi(Hi. He .soon dis- 
. t in;.riiisbed bim.self so niucli, tliat in .3(>0 lie Avas 
! appointi’d, by A'abmtinian, l‘r(‘feet of Ppper Italy 
and .Milan. In this ol}i(*e, Ijis ^s*ntleness ;iml 
Avi-ilom won for iiim the r<^l('rin and loie of tin* 
juMijde, wbo.so prosperity bad been nin(*b injured 
hy (be troubles i*aused by Xriani^'in, Accordiiij^ly, 
by Ariaiis ami (’atholies alihe. In* was unaniiiiously 
called to 1)(‘ Piislii*]! of Milan in 37b He hiiio 
refused to accept ibis «li;^mity, and even left tlic 
city ; yet la* soon returned, Avas l»aplised. as bitlier^ 
to lie bad been only a cateclmnien, and was eon- 
secra-teil ci; 4 ;lit days afterwards. 'The, anniv(*rsa ry 
of this event f I )ee<*mber 7 ) is still celebratiMl as a 
festival by tlie ( *atbolie Pliiircb. Havin;.^^ sold Ids 
{.roods, ami distributed I lie proci'eds anioujir the 
poor, Ambrose proceeded to lit binisclf for Iiis new 
otlici* by a eours«‘ of tbeolo{_dcal study, under 
Siniplieian, a. jire.-hyter of Koim*. As a bishop, he 
Won the nnlvci'sal riwercMee of all, by bis mild and 
ye/ifb* ebarneter; but In* was .scvme ami .stern 
jorainsl Ai iekcdness of e\ery bind, e\ cn in bi^Lib 
places. 'I'lnis, lu* repulsed (bi* I’!nipeior Tbcodosiiis 
iiiin.self even from tlie door •>{ tla'. (*linrcb, on 
ai’connt of bis liavin;^^ caused the rebellions Tlies- 
salonians to bi* enie)l\ massacred by Kiiliniw. 
c\e»niimuni«*ati‘d liini, ai'«l (»nly resioivd biin to tbc 
ebnreb after eiulit nmntlis >,f severe \>enanco. Only 
hi- nnlline!iin.!Lr deli iiiee of ilie court ]»any enablml 
bini to save the elnirelie- in his <lioe»'se from the 
Arian heretics; and hisalmon 1 hieateidn.*; ennasi- 
ne-s proltahly comI rihuied lar{rel\ to the di’feat of 
Symmaehns, a wealtliy preteei of Kome, aaIio hail 
|M*iitioacd for the i ('-1 o)al ion of ihi‘ ]ta.L,mn worship, 
alter the tamine of ;;s;>. .\ml»rose s most valuahlo 
, ie;jaey to the chinch i- his h>mns, and the inn 
' prov< ments he int r<»diieed into the si'i viei*. 4'lie 
Amhiosian ritual, a use nr liturgy still ictained in 
tin* Mihiiii'.se ('heich, is claiiiietl for him, and he is 
the author of many h_A inns which he introduced 
into the \\'(“-lern ('hnr«l). 'J'lie li\mn, 7V Ihmti 
j ] .fimhtnuifi. has ]t(‘(*n eri* >ncou-l\ ascrihed to liim. 

, For (in* .\ H I'y/oab ^et* t'n.wr. .\mhrose 
died in ‘’»‘.)7. din* he-t edition of hi^ a oiks, 
{reneially as<‘etic in lone ami in which he ixllowed 
in many thiuLis tin* (Jreek theoloeh'al Asriiei>, is 
, that pnhlished hy the Kenedieiine- (‘2 vols. Paris, 

I lbM> '.K)h .\iiihrosi‘ is the. patiMii saint of Milan. 

I -Tin* Aaibkosi.xn bniltAttv tln‘re, tiamed in his 
honour, Avas cstahli.-he*! in UiKP hy Pardinal Kor- 
• nmieo. It nov contains !(>(), OOP volumes of printed 
' books, and S(»ot) .MSS. 

' ( formeil from fl -. tfmhrntufi, * ini- 

mortar), in tlrcek Mytbolo{iy, the food of tin* ;iods, 
i as m'clar was their drink. It {jra^e to llio.-e wlioate 
’ of it inimorlal youth ami lM*aniy. P wa.s brmiiilit 
; b\ <lov.*s to -Injiiter, a.ml was oi'casioiially hestowed 
' upon sueli human hcin{jjs as were the pecnli;ir 
I favmirites of the {j^ods. Amlirosia Avas also used 
i as a fra.irrant salve, Avhich the {^nxldcsses cinjiloyed 
to liei{^diten their heanty : Avilh Avhich dnpitcr liim- 
self anointed Iiis locks : ami wbii'h had the property 
of preserving; bodies from i‘orru]uion. Tiie term 
Avas aj»]died hy Pliny, and by onr early herbalists, 
to various plants. Himln inylliolooy has also its 
iunritu, the bevera{.;e ef the {^ods ; and the ‘.nxls of 
the Seandinavian pantheon were preserved in per- 
petual vigour by eating the iii)ples guarded by 
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Alllliry. a. nirht* or ro(.T>s in tin* wall ot acliuivli, 
shut- in by a door, b>r 

ffl lho ])urposo of lu)bliiij^ 
t lie vi'^tnn'iits niid *^^*|‘*‘* 

ji.i for th(‘ serviee of tin* 
, Mass. In inonastie bniUl- 
ll'i in^^s, ainbrii's wen* used 
b»r various ])nr|H i‘li 

III as keeidn- idate. ban-- 
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Ainbry. IJu.'^liden, North- baM* 1 )»‘om a,j>|di<*d to any 
amptuiishiic -Htli ci’iitiiry. kind of j-upboard wbieli 
N\ as clo'^od in and locked, 
and il is so use<l in Seotbuul at tbc prc-.rui ilax . 

Aiiibiilarral Systriii (liMi. ‘to 

walk'K a t<*rni applied to a ]»ar(l\ Joeoniotor, partly 
respirntniy, system in t lie Starlisli ( «/. v. ) uroup of 
animals. 'I'ln* term water \ a>,cular is on the whole 
])referable. The system ii-^na.lly eon-^i'^l'- ( I ) of 
live railial <-aiials, .^iviny^ oil' tuiie-feel, which an* ; 




. J L^) 


"' V'ly 


A, Cl-My^s inli nf f'Mjilj.I.'V Mppl_\ ,| ri ‘;nirl!'h -Ihf 

l(‘tl }• . ( I laro-i (ir'_'crj!»;iiii >, 11, 'ha'-MMimnat if 

plan of .N-itc/ii iM a >la/li-li (aM.t ( ‘ur i ; /, i.fli.il 

e.HiiiiU. oil iu ,1 1,1'lic-.. /, t,, -i.fioii.a 1 'il)f tfi I , s, wi '!■ 

liUrKil and ]ii1<'r!i;ii’ P'oi\..ji, a iiipn d.f, o; >, fioMil j 

caii'l. witli Slip nsiivoifs nr Pnlim \ f ->,f Ifs, y», \\;i)i iipplv 

of stoM'. canal. , and bprfi.il inlruiiff or i!i,ii]r( poi u* 
j.latf, m. 

eoncrally suctorial ; ( '2 ) of a eireelar canal surrouinl- 
in^' the mouth, and uniting;' tin- oral ends «»f ilie |i\«* 
radials ; and ( .'{ ) <if a sp(.*eial supply canal, by nhieli 
wattu' enters the system. Ace()?din;^Mo .-ome. tin* 
\\ an*r-\MscnI/ir .s\steni of J-a-hi/iodenns is 

(jssr'ii lially tin* same as that foiiml in some worms. 

Alllhlllaiire (Fr.), ori-inally a. //v//4,.v,/ or 
inovalde bosidtal, but, sine(i tlie t’lime.in war, u 
Wda;^on for the eotiveyance of sink and wound* d 
soldhux The term is sometime,, en-oneon.siy ust'd 
to designate the portion of tiie Army Ni«*«lieal 
Denartnient which renders tiist aid to the \\a»umh*«i, 
amt even that work itself. 

Idle four wheeled amhulanee wa,;.^on used in tlie 
British army allow.sof two slreleluTs ln*in»; run into 
it, for w Inch \uirt)Ose tlio stretr /ici /ey^s an* /uovi(ie»I 
willi small inui Nvh •. Is. 'l'hn*e men c.ni .-it on th«* 
tail hoanl, v j.icli 1 a , dow !i to term a b’ot-re.st. and 
two otiier.s with an arti /niant w • a.ccfu/i|)anies 
each wa^^ori I cn a iieilarseat ie lont. Tia'ie are 
a liMsket ban;ri'io t om the root to carry tie* n, ‘m's 
, ini.- arni vaii.-ts, w ;iter hnckets helow' the 
ami a harreJ of v au-r on the splinter bar. 'I’lni 
roof is bigli, oi waterproof canvjis nnwikerl with 


the <;em*va cross, and the wa*j:oii is ilrawn by tw'o 
horses driven ])ostillion fashion. 

During an action, tlu* battalion stietcher-hearers 
(two hearers and one slrt‘tidu‘r ]K‘r conijianv) j>iek 
up the wounded as they fall, and carry them to 
the dressiii;;-station. In this work the men of tlie 
divisional hearer coinjiany assist, and, after the 
a‘*ti«>n is over, the y//.vf //nc o/‘ iimhuhaurs ( 10 jier 
division), under a medi(*al ollicer, drivt's on to the 
liehl, s<‘ar<*lies for ami clears it of wounded, ami 
carries tlu*m also to tlie dressinj;- stati(m, which is 


station summons th<‘se (‘on- 


ihe divisional held hospital, which will have heen 
csta.hlislw‘d as near the front :m possihh*, hut quiti* 
oil! of tire, near a ^ooil road ami water, and in 
hiiildin.os or tents. Jlaeh Bill ish army corps would 
hav4* ‘J.'i rudd-ln)sj(it als, of whi<-h Pi W'»)nld he 
hor.-<‘d and march in rear of tht* eoij»>, th<* 
remaimler formin;^' stationaiy field hospitals ;it 
the has«* of t>j»eiat ions or at eoin enien t inl(*rvals 
aloni.:' tin* lines of eommnnieal inn, 'To thes«* the 
wounded would h»* moved as soon as pnssilile from 
the nmvalde tmhl-lioNpitals, w hieh miisl alwa\slii* 
cleared hetnre an action. 

Ilo'-pita) <»r amhulancf* ships and trains, and 
mule- with two eaeoh'Is or hammocks each, an* 
also imed for I be eon\e\aiiee of sick and Wounded 
•'<ddie|-. 

Ambnlaiiee W a;j,ons did not evist ill the Ihitish 
artiiN durin.n the ('iim<.*a, I he >icK ami wt»und<’d 
weje earned hy the sailoi'' in Irammoeks, in 
ordinary transport wa_i:ons, and in amlnilam-es 
hollowed fiom the I'H'iieh: nor wen* there aiiv 
(r.-iined sln'telier h»‘arers, held ho-])i‘ials, or Itospital 
ship-; tlie }>andsmeM ahme were a^;lilal>le to carry 
away tlu-ir wounded eomr.ides ami the riyiimental 
suiyeon- dre— ed llieii wound- on l!u‘ held. 'To 
meet thi- detii'iciicy, Lord Ib rhert - commission 
was appointed in 1S.‘)7 am! ls.'»S. ami elVeeled eon- 
sideralue impio\ ements, aiiioiics.i othms introdue- 
I ine into the >cr\ ice at; aminilam*e waam oi sitoilar 
tvpe to that Used hy the Fretich i;i the ('limea.. 

, ’l’hon;:h re-nieted in milil.uy laimuau' to the 
i w,i;.;on above «|escrihed, tin* e\pi e.— iojis mnh'thfurr 
(a- of St Johns or ]{ed ('hjs:- -ocictics) a.rid 
<! nihnhi mr co/yy.N are j»opularl\ used to eo\a*r the 
whoh* iiMxler' ni Lpa tiisat ion foi the irmuediate 
relief of woumled ,soldiers ou i lie held of hattle, 
eti.lled otheiaily a iUdi'tr i 'innin, h >i (i(.v. ) in tlie 
j British arm\,an’ a Sanitaj\ lietaehmcni in the 
tcuinan. 

A c/7'// amhiilaff'e as-oeiation vias orioiiiafed in 
1<S77 hs the I\ni; 4 hls of St. John (‘].\.), with th(3 
ohje«'f of -iviti;,^ pi.ntieal instrnelion respeidin;,' 
liist aid t<> suflenTs iroin accidents. Its success 
ha.s lc«l to the (‘slalilishment of a St Andrew's 
Ainhnlam e .Association in Scotland, a, ml of local 
(•(‘litres throijohout the kingdom. ( 'las,s(*s are 
fraimxl hy its h'ctnrers, and in most, laret; towns 
ambulance w;i;,'^ons and attendants can Imi summoiuid 
by tclepbom* from the society's ollice. Most nieiii- 
bers of the Ih'itisb polic('. force now' liold eitb(*i’ the 
i (:(*/! ijieate or tlie liiclier medal of tin* assixnation. 

AlllfMIS<*a(l<N u, mameuvre in warfare, wdiose 
;,;ener!il iisiturc* is imiieat*‘d by tb** original Italian 
iinhosrtjtn ( ‘ eoMC(‘aiod in a wood '), but wliiedi now 
apjdies to any attempt t«t ,,:<ack an ('iiemy liy l.vinA? 
in w'ait and comin^^; njion 1dm uiu'xp(u*tei,lly. 
I’lu* tactics of modern times render ambusemb^s 
iin-t.-ual in civili.sed w^arfare. It is .soiiKithnii^ 
more siidden a.ud uno.vpectcd than a ‘surprifio. 
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See Colonel Mjilleson’s Amhushrs ((ml St/rprisrs 

(\m). 

or A Min, anotUev spelling of Kiuir ( q. v. ). 

Allielaiirllier {s<» from tln.^ Savoy n.i.mo 

of Iho me<llar) is a small but \vi<loly iH^jkmsjmI 
^^enus of small tn'os Ix'lon/'iii;^^ to tbo onlor 
Hosacoa?, sub-order Pouiom*, and jdantcsl in this 
country on M-ecount of tbeir ])rctty folia^n* and 
rai'euit's of white llowers, wbi<b a]>pear early in 
si»rinf]j. 'riu‘y are. v(U'y bardy. A turfunr/u'cr 
fiofrtpfjf/Kjn, aji Aim'riea,u vari(‘ty, is H>nu‘times 
called Jum* berry, from its early rip<‘nin;.^ ; and A. 
rn'o//.v ])rodue(‘s a j>l<-a^'aut fruit, wliieb makes 
excellent puddiu‘j:s. 

AllU^IU a Ilebi-ew woid »»f asse\ oration, eipiiv- 
abml to ‘ ^'ea,’ ‘'rruly,' wbicb lias boon <*om- 
monly a,do}>te(* in tbo forms of ( 'lirist ian worsliiji. 
In .Jewish syna^o^uos, the Aiiumi is proiiomiood by 
the con.Lcre;^at ion at tlio conclusion nf tbo bone- 
(lictif)n ^^ivon a,t partin;;’. A mniiL," t be oail\ ( 'In is- 
tians, (be pray<*r ofl’orcd liy tlie |tro^l^y(or was 
etmcluded by tbo woid Anion, nttorod lo the omi 
;^o•e;^^‘l^ion (of. 1 (’or. \iv. lb). Jii'^tin Mart\r Is 
(bo (‘arliost of I la* fathers who allmh-s to (ho uso nf 
the rosjKiuse. In spoa.kin;^ nf ila* sa«‘rann‘nt nf the 
Supper, he sa\s tlial. at the oinso nf i ho boni'di**- 
li<in and ]uayi‘r, all tie* ass<*mbly r(‘spnnd ‘ Amen.' 
Vocoivlinji: to 'Tm t ullian, mmo Inil the faithful wore 
[•<‘rmi!le<l to join in tlm i-os^kuiso. I p to tlu‘ btli 
<'entur\. it was the < iisiom tor those pr<-sonl at tin* 
Lords SupjMM to utter a loinl ' Amon* at tin* le 
<*optinn ot iIm* broad and wino, and to join jn 
sJidHfhtfj 'Aneai' at the ohiso <»( the onns<*erat ini>. 
'fhe same custom wa^ nit-or\ed at bapti‘'m, wlirn'c 
the sponsors and witno-- «os j’o- ponded v«‘)i. inon( ly. 
In the (Ireok ( huri’h. tlo" \v<nl wa.-' pnamunood 
aft- r tin name of i-a- ’)■ por. oi, of the 'riinity: in«l 
at i he oho.(‘ o| (ho 1 ipii^nial toiniula. tiio poo]>lo 
ro-onmlecl. \t (ho ('oiiolu inn (»t pra\<‘r. it ■-i;.:ni- 
fi<‘v 1 aeoordin;;' to tie* Knyli di < 'hureh ( ’atochi-m ) 

hr A: after the jopotilion nl tlio (’rood, Xo /.v 
if. ria' IJoinan ('atlmlio Ntr-ion ot the New 'I'os- 
taionist ( Itlieims. InS'J) siil.-iiiuios Anum for tin 
NiiiK’ of our A ul liori-'O-i \ or-inn. it boini: the 
'.'<.id Used o'i (In* nii.!Lri".a 1 (ii'ock. rin.‘ Mnliam 
Mu dojis ,ib ) Use (Ids wol 1 in tln'ii s< ice. 

(I'f.. 'hoin urablo <*om- 
i'< 'salion i was in I’daini’ in tin* !Uh '''nlur' a 
;• • 'lie and iminillat iim ' o!) h'.-'inJi Ui.nh ox trailms 
;o.d t a her ollendors in ('oiiit. alti 5 hoinu’ st rippo I b 
tl oil' shirts bx the o\ .■outionor, ami liaxin;! Iiad 
elhoi indi;.:nil ios inllntoi on tln-m In laielaml. 
tin* phrai" * is used tiLi'ia ( i\ ol\ nt a lall and trank 
aimloey siiilioumt lo atom* for th-' woui dod honour 
4'. ahntiier. 

AlllClllllIK'llt^ iu jmlioial ])Vncoo»liny.s, an-ans 
(lie coru'ction ot any errors 4ir the supjdxiue of any 
<nnissions in the I'ecord oi a civil a<*tion or in .i 
<-riniinal irnlict inent . 1’ln* ]»ower It* do I'o has 

lieen ^rea,tly extended of lalo and h.is la i . rely 
improved and simplilied t In* administ ratio i nl the 

law, both in Vbio'land and in Scotland. In o Muiu.d 

jnoceeilinos, oivater strictness is ob^ 'ved. but 
in civil actions, almost any anieinlmcnt will now 
h«* .‘illoxvi'd by (he (• arts whn. h .!n(*. not emban.iss 
or .surprisi* tin' o])ponent, and .l ies ma subjo. i a 
la,ro;(‘r ])rop<*rty to (he conclusions <*t tin* ac(i<*ii. or 
<loos not Hubje<‘t the defi od(‘r in a Iarp*r pecuniary 
liability. The .ludicature .\<^t. IST.'k and the ( eurL 
of Si'ssion Act, LSbtS, an* the m iu source^ of this 
t»ow'er in Knohind and Scntlainl respoj't.x t\. 

In (ho I'nited Slates, ;imein’ iieiits w .author- 

iwil to bo made, by I'ourts ot ;r(. acral jnrisdiclion 
at (aunmon law. 'Fbe eipiil ilde ]o* i o' amend 
luent of pbaidinos and ]u*oceediipLm in the courts, 
•'unl in all tin* various stc*]>s in a cause, has lieen 
conferred on the Cnited States eonrts by a« Is of 


con^res.s. Tim clianc'e.s and additions made to 
t\io Conslitutiou oi Ute Cniled States durin*^ t\ui 
I last Imndieil years are, called the amendments. 

I 'Vlie senate, may amend money bills ])asse«l by the 
I Mouse of ItepresentatiN cs, but cannot. <ui;riruite 
I sucli bills. 

In Ibitisb iiarliamentary (uoccdure, tlie olijc'ct 
of an ann'inlinent is generally to ctlcct such an 
aU(‘ration in a ipicstioTi or motion as will make, 
certain membi'rs vote in favour of it who, 
j without such alteration, must either have voted 
I a;LC:iinst it, or have .abstained from voting. This 
I is ijiiite (list inct from tin* false ann*ndnn*nt, wliicli, 
j like, tin* ‘previous question,’ i> iiiteinled to evade 
! ail (‘Xpression of opinion on tin* main question, 

I and which is rllecti'd l»y movin;^ tin* omission 
! of all the w'ords in the, question after the* word 
i ‘th.at* at the he;rinnino, .an<l the snhstit iition of 
I otln*r words of a dill'erent imjiort. Proper amend- 
! nicnls are obviously f)f ;rreat convonieiier to a 

■ delilu‘rative assembly, br*cause «»lb(*rwise they would 
; bt* eomjielieil to e\]»ress a }>ositi\a* or ne.Lrative 
> nftini^m upon the whole <|ne.'-linn ;i.s put. The 

amendmenl may even eontain an alternatixe pro* 
i position wholly ojiposed to tin* on;,dn,al question. 

: An amendment is ^^enerallv [uit to the House in the 
b)rni, ‘'I’hat the wainls pro]»os<'d to he left onl stand 
1 part of the ijucslion tin* insertion nr addition of 
I new wnrils hein^- suh-(‘qnent ly x ot<‘d on. No 
! .ameiniment < .m he, nunh* in tin* earlier ]>art of a 
i question, afti'r the later jiart has hecui considered. 

I Words whieh ha\e bc'en \uled to *'tj»nd part of 
i tin* qin‘s(ion cannot afterwaid . h< amended. An 
i aniendnn‘iM of an amcndnn'iit iii.jy be projM), sed, 

I where the oriiiiiial amendment is '-imply to leaxe 
lent words; ;ind tin* «)n,iiinal amend. nent hocomes 
for tin* time the (juesiion. If the ]>re\ inns <)U<.stioii 
i-- moved licfore in aimndmeni. it must b - x’nted 
on before (be an endnn'Ut. Imt it i- ob\innsl\ eon- 
\enienl tliat an amendment slioul<l l»e dis]M)s<‘d of 
liefore the prevloim i(Ue"-tio!i. An amendment does 
not reipiire mu i- e. alt h(tUL:h iiotiee i- tmuallx .^iveri. 
It ui'ist, howaver, be relcN ant to thc! (pn*stiou. 
'Thus, wbeii tin* (jne-.iion wa,-.aslo Mi(*liael Davit! s 
<*apa«*ity to sit in the Hoii'-e, an amendment fora 
fr(*t jtaidoii wa- held in (*I(*\ ant. 'riicse rules must 
)»e Kept in \ies\ hy lliose wlio desire* to folh»W' the 
pioce'i'diiies of p-ii iiaiimnl . I'lm ann'ndnn*nt mo\ ed 
to j'liblic and pri\aU* Itill" at their \arious sliiLTt's 
an* <dl leelmiea) in form, ami all that nei'ds be; saiel 
is that, ae’cordiMj,^ to juae liee, ame*ndmenis an* not 
move'd to tin* nmtioj) for the liist reading ol a bilk 
The* rules adopte-i* in ]tarliaim-nt to amendments 
(o qne'stioiis ^lieuild. as far as po^-sible. I'C loileeweal 
by tin* chai run'll of piiinie* me'eiine^. I n pat i ieii iar, 
it ; i de*'-iiable‘ to di'-]»ose‘ of one aiae*mhm‘nL ite'tore 
I another is proposed. 

\lll 01 IO|> 1 lis, AMl Nnl'll, or .\AlK\-HoTKt*, is 
tin* iiaiin* itorm* l»y three* F.;,">ptiau kiues of the^ 

■ ISthdx nasty, lu'^iuiiiue with Anumisor Aahme*s 1., 

■ about l.VJb i; ,'>ee Keivri'. 

^ .illirnla'roaN a xast eudt*. of vt'iv xaryinL^ 
limits, eousist iiiLJf e>f ire*e‘s ami shru'o^, wlmse* tlowe'is 
are* uuise*\ual. the* male tlowe'is ainl ve'iy ofte’U also 
' (he* fe'iuale tlowe'is, elis]»e)si*il in or ( at kins 

ainl the* pe'rianth e*i(ln'i wimtino or im-eiin- 
pU*(e. 'Tin* .Amenlacea* im'lmie* as snlr-eueleTs (In,; 
' ( ’upnlifeia* (se'e* Abler, Ibre h, Ila/el, lleunlie'am, 
p»e*ee*b. Oak, Che'stnnl ) and the duelainlacea’ (see^ 
Walnut, Mickeuy). In the most ceunpreln'iisive; 
sense*, the .Vnientaci'ie' are alsei fn*ejm.*nlly reckoiveel 
(e» inebnie* tin* .Myncace'a' (see Oah*), tin* rasna* 
ri)n*a‘ (se'e I>e'e*1woe)d ), tin* .*salieai'ea* (see; W ilhiw ), 
ainl even tin* Pij'cia '*;«' ^se<' P*]>per). 

Alllt‘llt llOS* tin* nnse*e*n weirld of the iincie'nt 
p'.oyptians, tin* Haeb's eit the liv(‘el\s, wlio beuTowp'd 
their ideas about tin* lower w’orlel from Kgypt. Thc 
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]>assa^o across tlic river, tlic islands of the blessed, 
C(*rhenis, and tlie jiid^nncnt of (ht* d(‘ad, all have 
their ori;j:inal in Aiiieiitlies, tin* loealiti(*s of which, 
and the jiceount of its divinit it's, are des<‘rihed in 
the faiiH^u^ Hook of the Dead (q.v.), as well as in 
l)h‘t«)rial r(‘|a(‘>entatioM.>. Tin' j>rineipal seene is 
tin* jnd.n'inent “^eat of < l-^iris, the iiid.^' of the d<‘ad, 
lu'fore whom tin' d(*ad are carried hy the ^nxldess 
Ma ( ‘ ri.L^hteousm'ss* ), whih* TIoriis and Anuhis 
I wei.n’h out theii- d<'eds. See K(;v1‘T. 

Alliericn. This name desiirnates iho western 
eontiiieiit and its adjaeont islands, forming; the 
main ho,ly of land found in tlie i^ss mi 

Wf.stern liemi.“'t»here. America ».> j n i ii-Mii*-'* 
has an aica of ahnut 

sij. m., and is lar;j:(‘r than Kuro|»e and Africa 
toi>elher. It is about four times as larirc as 
Knro[K', live times as lar^e a-^ Ail'll ralia. and half 
as large again as Africa.; hut is (•(tn-.id*‘rahly 
smaller in area tlian A-^ia. It i.> customary to 
regard ( ocenland as a ]»art of .Vniorira : uhile the 
adjactmt island of Iceland, ihongh in the wc-^t<M•n 
]ieniis[ihcrc, i> usually asxxaatcd with Kiiro|»e. 
I’lii' ollirr |>rinri|»al American islands in the 
Atlantic are New loundiatid, (_'M[»e Hreion, Anti 
costi, I'rince Jldward island, hong Island, the 
llermudjis. the Antilles or West Indies, doannes, 
the halkland Islands, Staten hand, and South 
Deurgia. At the soulliei-n exti'mnity of Am(‘ri<*a 
lie's the arclii|»elago of huegia ('hierra del Fuogo ), 
In thi' Pacitie are the Aleutian Dlamls, Kadiak, 
the Alexandm- and (.Mie(‘’i ('harlot to gron|»'«, \’an- 
coiiver and other Hriii-h-t 'oinmhian I'-lands; the ^ 
Santa Harhara group, Ih.w illa ( ligedo. the Tearl ; 
Islands, and others in the (inlf of Panama, the ' 
( lahijtagos, diiaii l‘'ernande/ and the as'^oeiated 
islets, (’hih>eand the ( lieno-' Archipelago. In the 
Ar<‘ti<‘ Ocean there jj'c many large hut unimportant ; 
islands. 

The Ameriivvi continent consist-^ of two primapal 
jiarts, Not; t it \ .mliik’ \ and Sot i ti A y\ m.’ic w liich , 
are eomiected hv the nairow I>1 limns of Panama. 
Tic two ho■’'ie•^ of land, ihoiigli m-.v 

much in c1ima1<.‘ and pioduelion-. are mm-h alike in 
several rcspeet-.. Each i*- oi triangular outline, ; 
with the slioile>i side to the norlli, and with ! 
a narrow southern j>ro!ongalioii. Ii aitline. 

North and South America have eaeli . certain 
reseiiihlam‘e t<» Africa. 'The two Amcrieas h.avc 
each a high range* of >oleanic mountains, extend ^ 
ing from north to Mnitli along the we^-t coast, .a 
(■road central ]>lain. and a relatively low ca.si<-rn ! 
I iimnntain-rangc. Their gjeat ri\'*rv ha\e il>o , 

‘ .some features in eiiiumoii, ("pee ally in regjml to , 
their direction. ddins tin* La, Plata recalls the ; 
Mi»is>ippi, the Ama/on the Si Lawrence; and • 
tin* tM)>iiioji atid course of the Magdalena, sngg*"!, , 
eomiiarisoii with the river Mackenzie. Pni tliere j 
an- soTiK' manifest points of eojitra-t. North ■ 
Ameriea, has s(n'era,I iarg* peniii.'-nla.'', .-ii' li a- ■ 
I/ihra<lor, Nova Scotia, Morida, Viiealan. ')ld 
California, AJiaska, and othei>,; while Soinh 
Ani(*riea has no Inn^ ]icninsnlas v.'(''th nami:. j 
North Anu'rica sends to tin* P,,cilie foin gn c ' 
ri\ers, the Yukon, tin* Ihascr, the (’olumhi aim , 
the (’olorado ; while South Ami'riea |>onrs hut lilth* ' 
water ijito the PaeiJic. Pesido ua- three g/eat 
South American riMTs already named, there ajo j 
the Ojinoco, the Sao Lran''i.>co, the Uio Negro, j 
and a f(;w otiior eonsid* iaMe stioa.MS that tlow’ | 
ilireclly to the o< can ; while in North America' 
w’(* lind the S}(,skaP:hewan, NeDon, ]N‘iiohs<*ot, | 
Hu(\s<»u, D(.‘\a\ ar(‘, Sus<pie,t.:i.nu:(,, Ponnuac, dames, j 
C,ape Lear, Sas^nnah. Miihile, Pr; /:i>. and several ^ 
Ollier imt»ortanl 'loii 1 n laitary The:*- a,. i 

J a!-. TWO gicai North American inlaml -t .e ’ 
I P'idsf>)/ Bay *aiid tic- *oilf T>f Almxic*^ ; hut ii>lhijig-- ' 
j (d the kind is seoti in Sontii America. ! 


America is cjillcd the New' AVorhl ; and from the 
historical point of view, this inline is olaiously 
atijirotn'itit e ; hut geologietilly it nniy he called the 
Old World, since the oldest know n strata have their 
W'idest <leveh)})ment on its surface ; and there have 
heeii here found relit's of prehistoric man, which 
must lie regjirdt'd Jis timoiig tlu^ oldest \'et dis- 
covered. 

Noirnt A.mkkica has an area of more than 
‘k()()0,(M)() S(|. m. It is eonsiderahly larger than 
South Ameriea, whicli is in turn larger than 
Lnro]»e tmd Auslraliti eomhiiied. Of the tw'o 
I gn‘a.t meridional lines of iijilift, the western 
;(thal of the Kocky Mountains and tlndr suh- 
' sidiary* chains) is \astlv the gi'cater, not only' in 

■ height, hnl in hreadth and length. Lrotn Alaska, 

! in tic* NW., it e\t(*nds throughout the Paeilic 
! coast -ri'gion. Ni'ar the two extremities volcanic 
! ac'tivity is still gicat ; hut it is at tiresent much 
I more noteworthy in Ocntial America than in 
j Al.i.ska. Noith of M(*\i(*o there is very little 
! ('vid«*ic‘<‘ of mncli \ery n'ci'iil volcanic* activity' till 
I w(* re.-ieh tic* Aliaska jieninsnla and the Aleutian 
i l''lands. 'I'hroiigh tlosi* islands lie* > oleaiii(.* (*hain 
* makes ;i dir<*ef eonneetion with the volcano-.^-y stems 
' (.f Kamchatka, lie* l\nril«*>, dapan, Lornmsa, the 
I Philip]>irc*s, and tic* Malay Ar'‘hii*elago. INccpt 

; tlc»->(* of tic* Wi'-'t Indies, all tic* active Anc*riean 

■ voIcano(*-> art* found near the Pacific. In iSSd a 
!s(*ii(‘v of d(*‘-tnc l iv(* ('articpia k(*N oeeiirred. which 
I had tlc'ir ('(*ntre n(*ar ( 'liarlc-'ton. 

d’lc* w("i(*ni mountain "y^toiii of Nmth Anu'rica 
(*<mipri.-'('s .1 \(‘iy gjoal numix*!' of minoi’ range’s, 
mostly ha\ing a icM'lh and south direction. 'J’ho 
main chain (Sif'ira Madro ) caiiiiot he said to 
scrv«‘ an umnlsl.-ikalth* idmility' t lirougliont. The 
(’oa-t liangc, tic* Si«'i-ja Novad.a, and tic* ('asc;ide 
Mountains an* tic* mo>.t not< d of tic* western 
tiaiallol rangi-s; they all lie on tic* Pm'ilic slope, 
and they contain soiic* of tic* higlc*st of North 
Amorioan po;ik--. Tic* cIcNatod plateau 4*.'iilcd the 
(iro.-it Ha-'in (cliii'lly in I l;di and N«*vada. I’.S. i, 

>niaiii- c* (iic.-it Salt Lake ,ind ■>e\**ral .‘^mailer 
hodi.-- '-tj-ongly *-:'lme watfi*. evidently the 
n'liiaiii" f a much laigc'i lake c'/liiih onc(* s»*nt its 
wa!el,'^ to the sea : altliougli at inc-erit the wat.ets 
of tic* h.-i-in are all e\ ;ipnrat«‘d. it- -tr(*ams and 
lakes hav ing im romic- ; inn ith rlc* o( eaii. 

'I’lc* eastern or great \ppala(*iii.in mnuntam- 
syst‘*m ha-- a geneia! N N L. dir>'*tioi!, ne.’irly 
paralh'l with tin* \tlatilic eoa'tline. I.ik** the 
lirazilian ncmiit.-iiiis of South Aiiciica. it is 
geoh*gieally mneli older than the ('on e-^ponding 
we'-|('rii jang(*: it i- also f;ir los elev ated, d'he 
.Xppalaediian Mountains Ix-gin at tic* soutli in 
tic* hr(d>«-n lal»!»‘lime nf Alaham.i. Tiirough the 
.Mleghairc*-, lie* ^ ’undi(*rla*cls. tic* I»lu<* ILclge, 
and other jtarall *! aid varioii Iv nam(*d local 
. mg»*-, they (•(»iiii*-( f dii-ectly with lie* ('atskills, 
the Sli.iv. angnnk .Mnimtains. tic* I Iddej herg Hills, 
and tl’.e Hi hlaicl.s (*f New ^^)lk. 'I'lc'uce they 
•'n'ltinm ihroiigh the (In'en Mountains of 

\'e?nion' Nolle Dame Mmintains and the 

Shickrlcx of L.ist»'rn Canida. TlcMattuti' 

^ani'of N( w tonndland, and tlc' Watchish ridge of 
l.ahrador may lx- regarded as ]>avts of the Api>ala- 
eliian .wsicm. 

Nortii of the Sf L.'iwri'nee Hiver, the vast and 
complicated mountain-system of the Lanrenti<les 
isse(*n. M’hese mountains f‘xtend from tic* Atlantic 
westwa.nl to near liiiki* Supm'ior : while to the 
NL. they send a continuation into the Jiahrador 
jc'iiinsiila. 'Flic height, is now licre very great. The 
>diroiidacks of Northern Ni*W' ^"ork are regarded 
as .'ill outlying portion of the lia.nrent i<le Hy'stem. 

'1 he highest mountain in North Ameriea is i>ro- 
o;ihly Mount St I-’.lias in Al.'iska, Pkr>()0 f(*(*l Iiigh. 
Ill the (’ascade rangeare Mount St llidetia, 10,750 
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Mount. Hood, 11,084 foot; Mount Takonia, 
14,444 foot. In (’alifornia, and (diiclly in the Sierra 
Nt'vada, are. Mount Whitney, 14,SHt) h'et \\v ^\\ ; 
Mount Shasta, 14,440 f«M;t ; Slouiit Kin;^, 14,tM)0 
feet; Mount Tyndall, 14, list) feet. 

From n(‘ar Mount JlroAvn (10,000 foot) an<l 
Mount Hooker { 10,700 f(*(4 ) How tin* SaskaOdmwan, 
Mackenzie, Fi7is(‘r, and (/ohim)»ia rivers, in like 
manner the numerous ^.o-oup of lofty mountaius in 
Central (^>lorado sends out the jiveus Arkansas, 
Platte, Hio (Irande, and tS)lorado. Amon^ llici i 
highest mountains of Coloradoan* Mount Wilson, 1 
14,‘2S0 feet hi;,^h ; Lincoln, 14,207 feet.; Kvans, ' 
14,8.40 fe<!t ; and ILovanl, 14,20S f(*et. Avei vl.'irec 
nnmher .are ov(*r 14.000 feet lii^ili. The lii;,di<*st 
j)oint of the Alh*<4hany system (Mount Miteiirll) 
IS only OOSS ' M‘t hi;j^h. M<*unt Washineton, in 
N(*w Ham]»shin*, n'a<*}ies 020.4 h'et. Amon.u: the 
Adirondaeks, Mmint Marey (.'i.4U feet) is the 
highest. In M<‘\'i<*o, IN»|in<‘;He|iet I rea.ehes a h<*i<^ht 
of 17, SSI feet, n hih* ( liizaha, is 17, .47.4 feet hi;^li. 

A v('i*v remarkahle feat me nf North Ameriea i.- , 
the <,m*at c(*ntral ]dain which reaches from the | 
A ret ic < l(*('an tothetiult of Mevieo. Hs iiortlieni I 
s(;i‘ti<m is (IniineO hy the Mackeii/ie Li\fr; the j 
e(*ntr;il di.striets heloiii: in part to the Saskat- I 
(4)ewaji'\(4sf>n hasin ( wiiose oultlowis to }lml.‘'on | 
Pay), ami in ]»art. to tin* SI J>a\vrenc<' sNstem ; \ 
whih* the southern half i-. mainlv dniined hv the ' 
Mi ssissijtjij. The only impoiiant break in tlie | 
eontiiiuity of this plain (kmmii'- in the<>/ark ! 

Mminl.'iin ie;:jon of Sli>--,omi ;tml Arkan.^'a.-'. i 
Tile-..' niomilain^' :iyr Ionn- and irreyulaily di'-povci. ; I 
the\ are eoiniected l.y a lov lidye willi the Koeky j 
Mo\intaI?i sv'-teiii. A prominent featnn" of the i 
eeiitral plain i- the //o/'/. •• (/fs '/'<rrt.s, a hi;;h | 
liM"e, w I'eiice IIJIW t h“ M i"' ■ i | 'pi . lll(* Led j 

the St L:t\\ ience, .and I la- \N’ i imi p(*;j. I'hi rid.^e is : 
no^:].ele o\.'i- 'JOOO !.a‘t hiyh. and it." ascent i- I 
extremely or'Khnil. 'I’o the NF., houe\er, there | 
i> a. iinirked, tlioiiyli tmt \ cry apparent slope. 
to\\ai.'« the tidal waters of llnd-‘.n Iki\. '14 a- I 
nrr;.l elevati.ni of ila' . .fili'al jd.ain of North | 
.\n''il<'a i' not \('t\ e.ie;il. It i" lem.irkahle ih.Mt ' 

0. ihe e:i-t\'.Mrd foi :i .jitMt ]>art of its extent ' 
it i-. not hounded I'*. .ir.\ mount iii wall, tla* 
ve^iejfi ndye-; of tla- \j.pa!aehian -_\"leni 'lopiny ' 
v*ey oenlly l«» the x»e^t\' .od. a it la ni;.- ‘i Mail «‘;."t< in ; 

1. 'i - ai.‘ often -(('ep ami a’',npi. 4 ’ e we^t'cn 

}i f of tla* t \ .-ille\ I-' nineh lilyla : than ihe , 

e'. ■!' mi; ami ino.--t ot t!m foot liill p '^ion e.-mt ol the j 
lo .d^^ Momitilin’, lit" tl.e \alle\ ^ ^\hi<•ll inlejaene i 
hotN\een the jn.ur n.oanta'n ridy<’-, ha- an ele\a. ' 
lion of fnnii oOl > to C.imKi feet. 4 ’'.e Aiiahuac | 
p a(< tu ranjL;es from (JnOO no to MiUO teet. ^ 

44i(* most ;:('neral name f<tr tin i/reat pl;iin.- of | 
North .\merica is jnxn'n' : hut in it" pre.--ent , 
Ameii(’a,n us<‘, the teini h:i" lost someth.; •, of it.s 
orii;in;il meanin,:.; in the Ih-em h I mynaj.'e. aiio 
acijuired some new modilie.at ions. I’oi th.- i lo.-t 
jian, the woid desiynai es .a |l(■(4^s." pla>M , hnt 
there are lo«*al distiiiet iniis het^\e^‘^ ^ .w/ ptuI , 
hnhl or treeh'ss ]trairies ; ami iu;n \ plan, .d om* 
time hare of tix'es Inna* l'(*coiia“ w«’ tiinhered | 
throneh tin* operati* ns of naluinl otln*!* c.a es. i 
4'hf*T«‘ is lil.th' doe 1 Ih-'it ill* on me'' t»rt*vah nci* . 


whether tree phintin;.: will ever increase tin* now 
iii.sullieieiit rainfall of the hi;;ii jilains which liorder 
the Pvoeky Mmmuiin roj^ion on lh(.* east,. 'I'he 
prairies of North Americji vary much in respect of 
<^(Mdo;4;ieal a;,fe, thotij^h very lilth* of their ar<*a 
ri‘sts ujxm azoic strata, i'ew }tra.iries arc* of a 
d<*ad hp el surface*, and many Jii e ‘ roHin,;; that 
is, their surface is a succression of low wavolikc* 
swells and depressions. Often th(*rc.i are shallow 
ravine's or rn/thrs, which, like* the xvadx -valleys 
of Araliia. may represc'iit the* I'onrses of am*ient 
strc'ams, 44»e, plains often rise ovc'r the h'vc*) of 
their rivers hy a sueee"sion of ‘ heiielu's,’ or ter- 
raees, whii'li in North \v('st(*vn C.ainuhi ai'e mis- 
c*;illed .s/cyy/e.v. ( h'oijr.M |ihei s ha\ e extended the 
Nc»)ih .\"i.itie tenn in infra to thc^ m.arshy afid 
sph.aymoiis plains of snh -aietie Ann'ric*a. In the 
extreme south, many cif tie' j^iasss plains are 
loi'ally termed sarainin/is : and ah»n,n' tie* J.ower 
Mississijipi ami its chdla arr* found tin* siiej:nlar 
jinf/rns fnmfifaafrs^ or cjn.-ikiny ]rhihis, which , 
shake hc'neath the tic'ad. Many of 1 le‘."f' /ovor/rv | 
(rfnihlnnfr'i atlord p:islurn;L:c‘ fc»r Imnls. .ami some ■ 
ai»' crossed hy lines c>f railway. It is h('lic*v(*d that j 
ill smdi ca^es tie* lowa r str.ata arc hi;.:hly c-harye**! | 
with watc*r, while the .siiifaec* is ren<h*red firm hy 
a network of nxUs, which in some cxises is himyed 
up hy collect ions of m.arsh j.^as. In t,e‘nc‘ral. the 
tnu* }nairic‘s have* a N«ry strong ami toiiyh .sod, 
hut .after tlioronyh ^'Icniyhinu'. I lie ‘-ni f.ac’c' hecomc*s 
friahle, and the* ."oil yeie-rall;. ])ro\-es hi;:hly jiro- 
dueli\<‘. 44e*re are, howe.'er. inaiiic-s with .-i liyht 
and s.'indy .-oil, and xvilli small .a.j .•jeiiltmal e.apa- 
hililie.s, in ot h(*r pl.aees. s.iml hills and hard flinty 
ri«l;;c*s oeenr. 4’* -ward' the Locky .Mountains, 
irrigation is y:c*neially le'c'ess.iiw. m.ii the '/mzin^' 

( ranch inii' ) of cailth* ami hc c'jt ic’plac-es, to a preat 
♦‘xtc'Ml, the ojicral iou'. <.f .‘iprienlt m'e. 

44e* ee.'st line c(f Noitli .\meiiea on the west i.s 
.almost evc*i_\ where liiyh ami rocky. 4’o tie* south 
of Pupet Some! poed h;i rooms ;ire ran* ; hnl llritish 
< 'olmei*ia .am* \la"k.-i has c* pic ;it nuinheis of pood 
se..p<.il-, tie* <*oa"t -lim* Itentp. in ni;iny jdacc'S, 
<leepl\ cut with hiph-w ailed fjord", or ‘ean.al.s,' 
ami el"ewle‘ic* slu'llc'i'ed hy ranpi*" of hiph and 
weii-woodod i"!.tmU. 'I4ie .\ilantic co.ast. to the 
math of Nc‘w \ovk lki\, is penc'rally rc'.cky ami 
wc'll ' ie'ltcmc'd vilh i"lamls. and lias ahmelancc* of 
p(M»d n .(nral h;'?h<»nr"; hm soiifh of the* p.aiallel 
of New ^o^k, the* 'ai.i"! of llic niainl;ind is .almost 
c\er\wheii' low and sandx. iMany (»f Ihe hest 
ports arc' fovmc'd hx river months, and laivt* satel- 
h.ars across Iheii en’ianees. Nowlu're el"( in lie* 
world i" there* .ant sm h e\ien( or low and -.indy 
eo;i"l as on tin* Atl, antic .and (inlf ^e.ahoard- ot the 
I'r.ftc'd Slates. 

ll i/f/njiinf/i/ii/. — 4’lu* lliiviatile liydroprajdiy of 
North .Vmertea is vc'vy remarkalih*. In pc'iic'ral, 
Can.ada and tie* .Vtl.antic* slo])i* arc* w ell-w .atered 
.-ind h.ave ;ihnnd;int rain-. Ahnip a narrow slriji 
on the P;i<‘ilie slope*, fiom -S.-in I'raneisec* southward 
to Ac-apnleo, the w a 1 c‘r sn]»ply is .h'hcic'iit, and the 
int»'rior rc'pions near tin* c*oast havi* huadly a dc'sert 
»*haraeter; xvlillc* from At'ajndco southward the 
rainia.ll is amph^ for all nc'cds. \" will hc^ sc'on 
fiivtler on, tle'P' is .-v marked amdopy in this 


Ho iioii oi rnc* smiacc*. i > i- 

Iri'es, .siinnilatc'd ]>y honntic’s and h\ ot her favonr- 
inp lepislatioii, has hc'i'ii c*xtensi\ely undertaken, 
ftiicl in many plae<*s has sueec'edc'cl beyond I'xpecla- 
tion. There is .still a diflerenee of opimon as to 


1 of cattle*, lint in the (’:»mulian part of tie* central 
vallev there is oidin.-crily no deficic'ncy of niinfalk 
ill tlie Ihicky Monnfain repion, the sum mews are 
generally very dry; ami in some sections, irripa 
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lion is r<'(|uinMi in onlcr to ^irodncc' crops. Still 
the ‘Tiojit volnnio and l(‘n;:th c)t the North Aim*rie;in 
rivers, and the innneiise nnniher <d are 

snflieient jnont of the an»j)litn<le of the .ixeneral 
rainfall. In Canada, the lak(‘s and rivers arc* 
('Specially nnnierons. It is staled that the St 
T.iiwrence, with its trihutarv lake's and ri\ers, 
contains one half the fresh water of the ^hdu*. In 
tin' Kocky Mountain n';^ion of Canada, the ^reat 
rivcMs, \'uk(m, I'rasc'r, ('oluinhia, Saskatclnovan, 
j and .Nfacken/ic* lake* their rise*. Ih'tween thc'se 
I nnuintains and Hudson Hay, a uirdh* cn’ vast, 

i lakes, or iidand seas (Creat Hear, < Irc'at Slave*, 
i .\thahasea, I)(‘er Lake*, ^Vinnip(‘^^ and others). 

I aic' seen to form a reirular suecessicui runniii^j: from 
I tin* Arctic (hreh* in a SSK. cocirsc* to Lake* 

I Snpc'i ieer ( HoO hy 100 niih's ), whieli is itN<*lf the 
j lar^c'st frc'sh water lake in the world, and the 

I lirst of a wondc'iful chain of erc'at st'a like* 

j exj>ansions of the Cpper St Lawrence'. The 
I line (if these »tr(‘at lakes (from Creai la'ar Lake* 

I to the Lake of tin* Woods inclusive') marks the 
I oaste'i'ii limit eif a f«*rtile prairie reeioti re'stin;^: 
i on fossiliferous rocks. Hast of this line we* 

line! a vast wihh'rness of ‘ Hnrren CrouinH’ and 
swamps, mostl> unfe'rtile, .end ue'oloaically com- 
pose'd of axoic rock^. North «)f the St Ijawnmce 
system, almost the whole* country is thickly 
studded with lake's, which, with tlu'ir e'onne'e‘tin.L;‘ 
stre'ams, form a in'twork of imjiortant water-ways 
tr.aversahle hy canoe's and boat''. 'Phe'y nearly all 
swarm willi \aluahle food lishe's, and many of tin* 
stJ’e*anis are capahh* of atldrdini;' imnn'iise* water- 
power, The ri\('r Sau'Ue'iiay is nolc'd for the awful 
P’andeur of its sceaiery, 'I’ln* t Ottawa is the* larL,n*'*i 
trihut ar\ of tin* Si Lawrence, which is itsedf the 
lar<;e'si in \ohiiue* of North Anie'rican riveis. 
.Amon^^ the other l.nne* trihularic's are* tin* St 
Maurice, the Hichelieu, the St Francis, ami the 
Chaudicre. 

'the Atlantic slope of the* I nite'el States is we‘11 
supplie'd with w.itc'r. ami imuiN of its stre'ams allorel 
extensive navi;j:aiion. I'he river Hudson, imte'd 
for its tine s<M*nery, is reniavkahlc as a eh-e'p tidal 
ehatinel, alVordino tin* e»nly naturally navi;,^ahle‘ 
w'ate'r-way thremoh tin* Appal.ichians. 'I'he* iNUei 
mac is eine* eif tin* nohicst of Ameiican rivers; ami 
important streams llowinif lothe* Atlantic are* the* 
St dohn, the Feneih-cot. the* K**niH*hec, the Merri- 
mac (noted as alVoi-diriL,' moie* utili-^ed waterpower 
than any otlier ii\e*r in the wmld), the Connecti- 
cut, the* I)e*laware, tin* Suse|uehauua, tin* dames, 
the Chowan, the 'Par. the Ncu-e, tin* t‘a]ie* Fc’cr, 
the* (Ireat Fe*de<*, the Santee, tin* Savamiah. the 
Altamah.a, ami tin* St dohu's. nearly all naviirahle* 
in tliedr le>\ve‘r eoiiise's. d'ln* ehie*f rive.'is llowin;^ lei 
the tlnlf of Me-\i(*e) are the* Appalaeliieeihi, the 
Mohih*, the Hear!, tin* '^re'at .Mississippi, tin* 
Sahine, the 'I rinity, the Hraxos, the* ( ‘ohuado of 
Te*\as, and the Hio Cramh*. 'Pin* last nameil river 
tennis a part of tin* lionmlarv hetween Mexico and 
the* Cnited Stat' -'. and is tin* onl\ \ e*ry eon-i‘lera.hIe 
stream of which any part is in .Mc\i»-n r\<-optin,u‘ 
the Colorado of tin* We*st (of w! l.-h ther •noiitli 
and Jown*st se*etiou -ire.* in Mexico), and the.^. uti 
a.i(0 on the* western slope. 'Pin* ( /iite*d Slates 
jeortie)!! of tlnr oje'at cent re! jdain is prim-ipally 
drained hy tin* (Iiilf Coast rive*rs, arid ehie'lly h* 
tilt* Mis.'.issipiii (ej.v. I ’.ml ii*; ^ocat alliuemts. Hnfc 
a coiisiderahh' ]i.irt of tills re*;:ion ''a*- its e»u flow 
into the? St l,<awr(;:ne. Ho iU}.,di tne j^re-.t lakes; 
and in tin* norC. another area semis its waters to 
Hudson Hay, tieroiieii tin- '-ih'i.^on Hiv r. Moii;< 
tlj»< (jrcst or di\ie|e l>elw<*e(i these* i i ve-r s\ sle*ms in 
Dakota and Minnesota, many lake.s are* foimL 
senjifc of l.!iein witli no outh't. f)f these; last lake's, 
sofj S are saline or Ina -kish. I)(*viP,s Lake is Hie* 
larpcit of these saJt lake's. 


C)f the many lar;,m Alaskan rivers, tho ]>rinc,ipAl 
is the* A^iikon, which pours a vast Hood into 
Helirin*,' ( properly Hcrinj^) Se'u. This is a channel 
of some steam communication in summer. Tho 
Ixnskoejuim is another lar; 4 :o stream of Alaska, 
d'ho Frase'r is a swift and strong river, llowduf' 
in a re*.i»ion of hieh mountains. 'Pho f^reat 
river ('olnndiia is not(*d alike* for its naviga- 
tion, its salmon-lishe*rie*s, and its ('normons <*ata- 
racts, 'Pin* Hio Colorado, wliose' wale'is How to 

llie* (Jnlf of Calif(*riM;i, trave*rse*s a eh*.s(*ri ])late*au. 
He're, ne'arly ('ve*ry water-course; runs in a dee'p- 
w ailed eahoii a narrow valle*v with pre'eipitons 

side's, often of jii'odigious lie'inht. Alaiiy of 

the eanons are dry the* en^iter part of tlie year. 
M he'U rains oeeiir, tln'y wash the eh'tritus of 

the* rocky surface into the* sticams ; and the swift 
wate*rs, he'avily huh'u with sharp se'dime'utary 
matter, act like a chisel in euttin.i:: aAvay the; 
hottoms of the'ir own lie*ds. In tins wniy the; 
canons have 1m*(‘u formed. 'Phe very aridity e>f 

the* country has thus In'lped the* jiroee'ss of eanon- 
formatiou, and of the eouse'ejuent ove'i -elrainaee* of 
'<eirfaee-strata. In a part of tin* (Jraml Canon, the 
Colorado llows at a depth of 7tHM) f(*et helow tho 
.Lreueral le*vel of tin* country. 

ilinntic. 'Phe w inl(*r cold ami tho siimun'r In’at 
(d North Amerii'a s('e*m, as a rule, to he* e'xtre'mc, 
when we e'oimider tin* latitude's. \’aiiiitions of 
tempe'ralure* are* nioie* sudde'u ami more* e*\treiiio 
than in South Ameiie'aor W'e'ste'ru Kurope*. 

The arctic iiortioii of North Aim*riea lias a 
climate of extreme s(‘ve*rity ; ami much of the 
norllie'rn suh arctic re'^lon has a, de'cidedly arctic 
climate. 'Phu.s tin* Lalirador ja'iiiu^'Ula is in tho 
main a most forhideling and eh'solate* e'xpaiise*, 
eo\e*re‘d with roeks and precipie'es. and having a 
winte*r far more* rigorou-. and inhospitahle than 
that of Lapland, or e‘\’(*n Sihe'iia. In the we'st, 
heiwe*\**r, the* eor)e*«-pond ing je*gioii is ne'aily as mild 
as that eif snh-aretie Furope* ; and Sontln-in \laska, 
at the* coast -lim*, ha.> Ne*i\ warm thoiu^h rainy 
winte'is. t 'rossing tin* Hocky Monnt.iins of ( 'anada., 
we* find the* weste*rn half of the* great central ]ilain 
hies not onl\ a fertile* soil, hut a e'limate* such 
that wheat can he* gi-owii eve'u in the* region of the 
peace* Kiver; and it is a-'serted that tin* Mackenzie* 
Hi\er ^•alIey is in part well adajde'd to e‘nlli\ at ion, 
almo-vl as far north as the* Arctic nr«*an. \ e't Hie 
Harrell (Iroumls west of llmlson Hay an* alto- 
gether unlit for aerieiilt me*, and the* Minn* thing 
is true of mm-h of tin* sw ampy and we.ode'd ri'giou 
Mortli of tin* .\tliahasea. Hut with e've-ry allowaiie'e', 
it re'mains ee*i1ain that a very large* part of tin* un- 
set tle*e I ])oiiion eif Nort h-w (‘slern < 'anaela ise*xtreme]y 
w'ell ada]»ted to the giowlli of liarle*y, oats, and 
spriiiLT wlie'at of tin* ' *ry first epiality. 'Phe wint(*rs 
of this region are seven*, hut ejuite* endurahle ; 
ami it i.- tin*ir ie’nglh rallier than the'ir se've*rity 
I hat make s tliem dreaded hy sellh'rs. in tliat 
jiait of tliis legion lying mirih of the f’anadian 
Pieilie Hailw.iv. the pre'seiit s«*anty jMijiulalioM is 
iinde up alni'ist cut irely of Indians. There* are no 
roads; summer tra\e‘l is etleeted hy canoes; while 
in winte*r tin* traveller limls a. swiff eonve'vanee in 
,Ie*dges drawn hy dogs. 

I’as-ing south of the Canadian line, wa* an* still 
ii the spi ing wheat li(*lt ; and not till we go south 
t or r> degrees of latitudes do we* ('liter the wuTlte.'r- 
wlieat licit. Maize is jihuite'd in the warmer parts 
of Cana-da, and in nearly all the more southern 
parts of North Aim*riea. 'Pin* other ce'reals grown 
in the Cnited State's are* nmeh tin* same as those 
orehnarily proelm*(*d in Kurope, Sorghum is a Iarg<* 
annual grass or eam; f'xtensively gn Avn in various 
]>art» of tin* Cnited Slatexs us a sngar-prodiiciiig 
fdant. True sugarcane is raise'd only in the* most 
southern parts of the Uniteel States, and in lati- 
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tudes still fartlier south. Tohaoco is an important 
crop not only in tropical Aincricn, Init m‘arly as far 
north as (^in.'Mla. (’ottoTi n‘M.c]ics its nortluMai 
limit ill California, Missouri, ami Vir<j:inia. True 
rice is grown in tlio moro southmii I'liit^^d Stat«*s ; 
ami an interesting tliongli uncultivated n.-itive 
cereal (;alle<l ‘wild {Ziyf/fi/f mnuithui) grows 

in various parts of North AnuMica, and in*^some 
daces its se«*d is e\.tensiv(‘l y <*ollect«Ml hy the 
ndians. Throughout the. Atlantic ;ind (Jnlf slopes 
of North America, the winter (dimate is mmdi more 
severe than in corri'soonding hhiro))ean latitudes. 
It will he ohserv(‘d that m'arly all th»‘ cnltivale/l 
crop jn-oducts of North Aimnica (except maiz«‘, 
p()tato((s, and t(diaccoj) are of Old- World origin. 
The'sanu^ tiling is true in ;i less d(‘gr(‘e of the culti 
vated fruits. Tln^ Kurop(‘an apphi thriv(‘s even 
hotter in North Ammii'a than in Knrope; so like- 
wise do the pemdi, the jx^ar, ami otlu'r fruits. Hut 
the grapi's generally (‘ultivatc*! in Aimndea an^ of 
native or Ir laid origin; allliongli tlH‘ Knropixan 
grapi^ does ^>ell in ('alifornia and M«‘\ico. 'Plie 
craiiherries, st rawlierries, ami soim* of the othm 
cultivated small fruits of North America. ar(‘ of 
Jiativ(‘ origdn, as are soimi of the nion' liardy 
varieties ot tin* jdum. Suh-tropical fruits, such 
as the orange, tig. and limion, do w(dl in that 
limiliMl |»art ot mm lr(»pical North America whicdi 
li(*s soutli ot the ti'ost line, 

(U'ohKf)f, 'rh(‘ geology (»f North Aim*rica is a snh- 
jecl of mmdi int(‘r(*st. I'hc (.a nrcntid«‘s and Adiron- 
da(dvs an' ('onmosed (ddcdly of a/oic nxdvs of n'lnote 
gi'ologic epoch. In thi' New England States, 
granitic and gm‘is''oid nxd^s an* \crv enniinoii, ami 
injeet(‘d dykes of \ erv ancient dale are ahnmiant. 
When' pala-o/oic nxd<'- arc found in this region. 

I h(‘y a?'(‘ often liiglil \ nn'laniorplm*. Jn no ]»ar’ of 
tin' wanld an' evidences <»f glacial action more 
e\t(‘m«ivc or lo'ire ini er"st iiig than in ti c northern 
two thirds of \(trth A’lie-ica. 'rhr«mghont I In* 
>\ppala(diiaM region. Silmiari. Pevonian, am! *'ar- 
Ixmifci’ous strata are found, ranging fiom \(‘W- 
foundland SSW. to Alahaiiia ; ami co.al-hc.n’ing 
strata an' largely developi'd from Heims\ |va nia 
mthward. liiiiiited aiasas (»f coal <x‘cnr in New- 
foumllainl. Nova Sc<»tia, and .M; saeUu.-cHs. W c" 
of tin’ Allcghanics, Inn' coals oi nr in mo-i of tic 
I'niied Sta,l(‘s ('a, si of (in' .Mi dssippi. Hut tin 
c<»a]s of .N'orfii Carolina, and -omic in \'irg'iiia. ar 
riaassic. Nearly all the coals o* Mexico, tu’ the 
I’acilic Stales, of the loxdvV Moniiiaiiis. :ind of the 
Nort li- wes{(‘rn t’anada region, so !ai as is now 
Innivvii. are of either 'T'rti.'iv or t'lmaceoim ag(*. 
i hough (dass(‘d as lignit nianv ol them an* 

( xcelicnt sleani coals, an ' c "f llicin coke well, 

and are very serviceahle in sfnelling op<*rat i' ms. 
Strata helongiu; to m-arly e\cr\ ?ccogMis(xl g(‘o- 
logicpciiod arc .iscoverahh* in Norta Aiin*ri"a. 

It is Ixdicved tlial a considmahle share of Kastern 
Cana.da, togetlier with a great paii <.t the Nh-w 
Kngland states, (x-cu)»ies the site «»t tvNo »*r mon' 
larg(' islands wliicli ttigdlier formed tin* iin)st ex- 
tensive' surface <l(‘v«'l(*pnnmt now existing »1 tin' 
((ld(‘st s(‘flimen(arv rocks. Similar i-'land- piehahly 
existed at various points along; the gn'at v..vicin 
Cordilh'ra, Ixdh in Norlli and Soinli Amern- i, a.'* 
well as in the Wh'si Indies. Ciihina ai.'J Hia/il : 
and the Imilding of the eontiMcni w. c-s<'nlially 
a ])roc('ss of exli'ii ion, tlnongli " iiieh the ''paces 
int(*rvening l*etw«‘t a tin* various isiainl groups v\cr«’ 
converg'd into land. Ktiornnms gr-w ili of the land 
ari'iLs was imuh* dnriin^ tin* Silurian ]»eri(xl. ,nnl 
still gri'ater before tln^ close of tin* Devonian ami 
Lovv(‘r (Airhoniferoiis tinn's. Then' isnodonhi iliat 
tlio coal measures ot Norili America, ric! • as they 
arc now stored, were oneo miicli rie' r than at 
pn*.sfmt. Claciers liave ])louglie(l into the great 
coal-heds, torrents ami Ih' -ds havf ^tripped large 


1 areas of the underlying nx'ks of tlieir coaly cover- 
I ing, and the heat and pressure of inj(*c,t.ed dykes 
I have graphitised some beds and bunn'd up otln*rs. 

I The gn'at er ])art of the jn'f'sent Ap])alachiari system 
j of ridg(‘s ami folds did not (’xist e\c(*pt in (*njhryo, 

I until ahont the close of the Hala'o/oic (‘ra. 'Tin 
great (‘eiitral plain of North .Ann'rica must have 
been mainly ipi ‘d by shi " la 

a.s the Cretaceous p<‘ri»xl, tin* strata, of wliicli, (‘x- 
tdisivcly d(*V(*lopcd to tin* east of (he Ibx'ky .Moun- 
tains, hav(‘ yielded tlie remains of maiiv gigantic 
sauriaiis, as well as of tln»''(^ wonderful t<x)l hed birds 
{ iidotttnnuthrs) which have of lat(' al tracti'd the 
notice of naturalists ('Very wln'i'c. ddnr Crela(‘cons 
seas .s('('iii to have hecn in great, part converted into 
a laud-surfac(i Ix'fon' tin’ Ix'ginning of the du’rtiary 
p('ri(xl. Hnt after Ihi' ( 'retae('ou.s epoch had closed 
iliere n’UiaiiK’d great lakes and inarslu's, in the 
Ix'ds <d’ whi(’li an^ now foninl r('mains (»f many 
woinb'rful iiiaininaliau forms. I'nmi the Miocem; 
I downwards, edentate n'liiains, often of large si/C'd 
i animals, are ahninlaiills' found in North Ann'rica, 
although at ]»r(‘s('nt tln.'re are only a b'w living 
spe(*i('s know'll. Hrob'ssor < ). C. Marsh Ix'lieves 
tli.'it North Ann'ri('a is (he original abode of tlie 
ed('iitates. Car If'^s a.lmndant, though still plenti- 
ful, are ri’inains of nxlents. X'arions sjx'cies of 
('h’jih.uits also (‘\ist('d. The I'ntirely extinct am- 
hlyjxxl mammals W(*io ap]»arently [>ecnliar to North 
I .America. Tapiroid, camel-like, and other mam 
i mals in gn’at vari('t> hav'e h’ft tln*ir bones in the 
I 'rertiary strata, of the continent. Tin’ .Vniei'iean 
! species of rhim)re?'(»s pj-oliably beeann' exlinet 
I Ix'fore tin' ('inl of tin' lMi(X‘(‘ne time. The (’'(uine 
K’niaaiis inebnh* soiin* which may Ix' regarded a.s 
I relics of tiiic Inusc.s ; and it is iip|M),'>(’d that tln^ 

( intnxhn'iioii of Inu'scs fnmi lairopi' to Annnica was 
' simply a rc.sioralion of the sprcics to its original 
: habitat. 

'riie Hocky Mountain region, in its pr 'sent sbape, 

! is of mucb Iat(‘r gcidogic age Ilian the Aji( alachian 
;countr\. \'as; lava.lields occur, and then’ are 
i nunn'i’ ms crao'is of vcdcanoc- not long extinct. 

' The most powerful of known gcv.-Ncrs, or inli'r- 
! mittciil thci* lal -prines. oc<'ur in North .\merica, 
chioily in the I pp«‘r \'allcy of the \'('llowstoiie 
Hiver. Iron is abundaiitlv developed in the 
Laiireritides and in tin’ .\ppalacliians, ami ores of a 
greal variety of gradi's (x-enr in almost cverv [tart 
cf North .\mciica. 'Tin' Laki’ Snperittr region and 
thcsl,-itcof Mi'"'omi .III' c''pci ia!l_\ rich in inm oics. 
St'mc of the i’iiIkiii on‘<aieof es[iccial excellener'. 
riie states «>f I’enn-'y l\ aiiia. New \ otk. < diio, 

' 'I’*'nm'ss('e, ami Alabimia are [tromincnl as seat.s 
i tin’ inm i"dn.''trv . 

' ( Jold has )>c“n i.irgcl v obtained from Mexico ami 

i <*<'ntral .Vineiic.i. from the Hacitic .•'lojic .ind tin' 
Hocky .Mountain rci ion, from the Hlack Hills of 
l>akola, and from man\ [dac**" alxml llic .\ppa.- 
i.iehian range, inchnlimj' hx-aliiics ranging from 
.\lab:nna, to Ni»va Scotia. Silver on's arc ricln'st 
iu (‘olorado, Ncvatla, ami I tali; bat a rgt'iil itcrons 
■ gali’iia is widcsitrcad. occm i iiig from N('w foumllainl, 

1 Ka-'lcrn Canada. ,ainl Maine, to Mexico and to 
‘ Hake Snp(iior. Lead is largi'l. pntdiiced in tlie 
silv*'i regions, m- also in Mis. uiri, Iowa, Illinois, 
i aiid \N i.-'Coiisin. IN'trolenm lias a rich dcvclo]mn'nl 
ill \\’('s(ci]i 1 Vnii'.ylvania. .'ind tin* adjacent dis- 
; Iricts (»f olln'r states; als») in Ontario and in 
So'-.iln'rn California. Tin' e«‘lebrat('d w(’lls of 
' Hittfirifl 7 </,v, cliietlv in iN'iimg Ivaiiia and adjac(‘iit 
\ states, aiVord inucli valnabh' fmd to iron-works and 
! otlu'r industrial cstaltlislmn’iUs. Thr as|)balts of 
j { ub;i are reporti'd to lx* singularly licb, but tln'v 
! are sur}>asse(l in valiu’ and availability by those of 
! (he island of Trinidad, vvhii'h is in reality South 
un’i’ican. S,‘ilt' is found (‘xtc'iisively in (Intario, 
Michigan, New ^'ork. Louisiana, and the Creat 
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Basin. Tin* c‘(j)i|K'r of Lake Superior ainl of 
Arizona is of very lii.ijli iinportanoe. 

Xaturaf /Jisforff . — 'I’iie zoology of North America 
is rich and varied. Heit' ocenr the iiison (nearly 
oxtiiK't of late), the musk-ox, the JJocky ^louu- 
tain slnu'p, two antelope'.^ (the pnm^horn and tlie 
Boeky Mountain ^oat, the former reinarkahle as 
the only antelo]>e with hranelieil horns, ami the 
only one known to have deeitiuous horns), the 
reindeer, the tdk or moose, the wa])iti ami 
si'vejal other deer, live s]aM*ies of hear, tin* 
nalrus, sea and rivm* otters, fur and hair seals, 
wolves and foxes of various sjXM'ies, the Ixxaver, 
several hares, the raccoon, the marten, mink, ami 
skuid<, two or more marmots, a true poh‘ca.t, a 
had;;‘er, the wolverine, and a lar^m numhor of 
minor fur-hearin.LT and other mammals. 'Diere is 
only one marsupial found the opossum. < )f feline 
animals, tin* imma and lynx an.' the most whiely 
ditlustid ; the ja;;uar and ocxdot an' fourul in the 
warmer latitmh's, when> oeeui- the jx'eeary, and 
even the tapir ami other South Ameriian forms. 
Tropical North .Vmerica has not ne.iily so many 
species of the inonki'y Irihe a> o«‘cur in Soutli 
America. In Mexico ami (’entral .\merica, there 
are ft)und many animaK of distinctly South 
Aim'rican type. The a^i-fauna is .‘-in^^^ularly ri«di. 
All llio humming hinl> are rictly American ; hut 
the North .Vmerican ^poeie^ are far les.'> numerous 
t!iati the South Amerii'an. The \'ult iirc" of Americxi 
lire entirely di tiiml in stnu’ture, though not in 
hahii.s or a]>pearance. fiom the eld- world ."pecic'-:. 
Many American hiivN are \(‘ry lich in plumap' ; 
tlie, sou.u birds, a^ a rule, aie luoie reinarkahle 
for swertne-.s ami dolirao\ <tf note than for volume 
of sound. \ voi v laiyo juoportion of tin* known 
s])eei»‘.-, of laih'd ha t rncldans are North Aimuiran. 
Of tile animal kin^alom. it i'- believed that North 
Aim-iica lu-m atlordcd only one native sjH‘<*ie> 
now truly doiue'.iicatrd \i/,. tlie common turkey. 
The nallxt- tro]>ieal Xmeiican fauna is one of 
the richest and iiio'-r -ti'onudy marked anvwheie 
known. Amono la-jitih'-, we lind tlu* rati le-nako.-- 
(some of which an* .s,)ii(li American). 'J’he ‘Oila 
Moii'-tor' \ n ih'\ is the only ven 

onions /izaid known in tiny ]»avl of the world. 
'I'here are many valuahh' lood-tislie" oeenrriu;t in 
the rivers and seas. 

The. flora, of North America has stroiijLT marki’d 
h'atiircs of di.^liihiition. Tlic plant-- of the far 
North heloiiL,^ in many in.-tances to sjiceics which 
are natives of Ihiropo al.-o. The flora of the 
Ati:in{i<‘ Stntf'i hn- iiuuiy specio and ;jf'iirr:i in 
eommorj with that of A-ia. .Many of t/ie 

Atlantic .specie^ ;irc reuiarkalde f(ir an e\tcnsi\e 
ran;_e north a.ml sonlli, wliicli per.-i'-t- in spite of 
jrieat lof-al diH'm (*ncc- of climate, 'J'h** ’W'e t In- 
<liau llura ( e'-^r-nlially Smith Vmcnc.in) would ■ 
appear to hav<- only <»f late invaded peninsular 
Floiida, aloii;:: the smithei n shoi<>s of wliitdi it ha- 
estahlishcd itself to a leiuarka.hh’ dc^n-fc, M'est 
W'ard, the hijj;hlands of Me.xiro si-'-m to have ac.lcil 
as a harrier a;:ainsi the northward sju'cad of liopieal 
forms. North ,\iucri«*a ahonmi.- in ;,neat forests 
of Vriliiahle timher-t rce,-. in ;:)cat vaiicl\. Mo-t 
of tlie tree,- are enn,Lmneiie with Fnropo.-tn tind'cr- 
trees; hut. only a few aihoreal spe/‘ie> rii»- li.urni 
alike on liotli eontinents; ueitV t aie iiicre nia- *' 
species found on both .-ides of tin* Bod, Moii.i 
tains. The derive foiests of llie Baeitic -dope a:(' ! 
lar;i;(dy made ii]) of coniferous frt'c.s, mo.-tly « , 
spi'cies not known on the At lantic .slope. Maao^ 
aiiy, lo;^^W'ood, an*l li;;i'em \it.c ar*' odeicivel. 
j>rodm-e.<I in the liOj.-ccl .-cdlou '•iinc,.' -.doni.-a ^ 
tion he.n'an, a very ;L,reat nuiuhei of Kuropean ; 
jdants, cliiot'v . and xveeds, ha\»- uaiuraiised ' 

themselves in fli. conup-y. (ii eiMruted North 
American t.ati.c plant-, w'c nia\ peciiy lohacco. 


maize, the eoinmon ]»otat() (perhaps originally 
South American, as the tomato is), cacao, vanilla, 
and .some species of melons ; also j^ourds, beans, 
eapsienm, and indigo. 

J''////io/o<///. -'I'lic native neoples of North and 
South America alikt' w'ouhl aimcar to have heen 
all of one race, alllumnh the fcskimo of the far 
North resemhle the ‘Indian,’ or copjicr-colon red 
native races, not so much in appearance and in 
jdiysical h'alnres, as in the ])olysyntheUc. or incor- 
jMirative character of their system of word-huild* 
in^‘. This j»olysynthesis dillers in kind as w’ell as 
in de;>:ree from the a|^‘;lnlination ohservahle in so 
many North Asiatic hinf4:naij:es. It has indeed no 
exact counterpart in any ()ldAVorld tonpio, hut 
somethin*^ resemhlin^ it is seen in the lanj^iia;^e 
<»f the Bas4uc,s. d’hc ].olysynthetic !ancna;.(es have, 
as a rule, vi'rv lon;^ words, or eonihinations, which 
in fact r(‘j>resenl sentenec's rather than w< mis. The 
numher of nativi* lanji:ua;.ies and diah'cts is very 
j^roat indeed ; ami in such lanjjua^^es as have 
received no al]diahelie stamhinl, the voeahularies 
and pronuiieiiUioii of w'oiils jire subject to con- 
j tinual chan^'t's. h'urtlicr notit‘e of the red men and 
of their anei(‘nl ei'utre.s of senii-ci\ ilisation is con- 
tained in the arti(‘le AxilU.irAN Imuan.s. 

'I'he lu'i'.-i'nt ]'o)uil.itioii of North America con- 
tains a C!»pious element ot the Indian stock, chieliy 
fonml in tlie ri'iuoier parts of < 'anada and in 
Mexico ami ( 'cut lal .\meiica. In Spanish Anu‘i i(‘a 
and in .Manitoh.-i (Banadai, then* are many persons 
of mixed whil(* and Indian oriiiiii. The Sj»anish 
hin;.i‘naee is spoken in Central America, Alexieo, 
Cuba, and Buerto Bico ; I'rciich pic'cadN in jiarls 
of Canada and Louisiana, and in sonn* of the M'est 
Indies; and a Ceiman diah'ct }»rcvails locally in 
BennsN Ivania. But l»y far th,* lar^c-i share of 
the No) til Ameiican peoph* are B.iiylisli in Ian- 
^^'uaye, if not in dcM-enl. 

Aniitjnliii s. In addition to the facts eitf'd in tin* 
article Am Kinc \ N iNniWs. it ma\ not he ami-s to 
notice ln*re I'crtain peoyiupldi-al areas nol(*worl)i.\ 
for sonn* pecnliaiitii'.- in ie-p(‘ct of their arclue- 
olo.!j,ical rmtiains. It may !»(.' ^aid in ad\anee that 
most of the moll' m<»dein aullioritic- rejccd the 
tln'ovy that the inten*-t iiiy (-artl.w oi L- and olln*r 
remains ot remote antiipiilv in Ann i ice. arc to he 
asiaihcd ti» a race of ‘ moumVhuilders' distinct from 
the ]ues«ait stock of Indian*-. 'I'lie fact llia.t the 
.semi s'ivili-ed ])eoj>]c.'- of Aiizonaaiid New Me\ic(^ 
haxe plainly ami nnmi-takahly tlie saint- general 
eharaett-r.- as the otlier ahorl;:iiuil on es ,secm.> de- 
cisivt* on thi-- jioiul. 'rhe works of the ‘moiind- 
huildei's ’ are cliicliy fonml in tin- <)liio and .Mis- 
si.s.*-ippi valh-Ns; hut t-xaniples a.re to In* met with 
at |ea>t as far noitli as \\ innipey^ Thosi* «>f Wi-.. 
(Min.-in art* i'rrfiiK'iitiy hnill up'ui a f^ionml plan 
• idenlly dc-iyin'd to imitate i)ie form t>t sonn* 
animal. a> the toit«*ise, serpent. l>e.ir, or evt-n man. 

l''artlier south tii y aio ;:enerali.\ nyr.nuidal or 
conical, ami mo l. of tht in liu mated, d'ln-y are 
usually of earth, or of t'aiili and stout-. Many are 
clearly sc]iulchral, olln-rs ai)]»aientl> di?si;j;iu-d for 
sacrihcial or otin-r rclmiou*- j»nr];o.--cs, arnl a ftiw 
seem like fui t ihcatiojis. Not infreipientlv the 
mound p -’po’ are inclosed by sipian-, (drcnlar, or 
|*.dy;^ou.. . .ithwfu'ks, ofit-n very re^uilar in out 

line. Ti. . '^ nlchral mouinls td’tt'ii etmtain human 
leiiuiiris, as well a--^ wfa]MUis and utem-ils of stom*, 
hoin-, or native coppf*r. The style of art htfre t)h- 
.-erved is, for the most part, deeidedl\ that of the 
exist inc^ North American trilx's. 'I’l-o identiheat ion 
of certain images found in vVrkaiisas ^vith the well- 
known fiynrc-, t)f B»nddha i>, for tin* jirt'sent at 
k*as*t. to he it’(*(*ived with mm h eaulion. In many 
instances tin* mounds are overo:row'n with hir^u? and 
deii.se trees, and there i- no doubt that in many 
eases the tumuli are of gn at ; hut again there 
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are mounds wliicli, acoordiiif^^ to the traditions of 
settlers, w(ue hiiilt within tln‘ hist(ni<; ]>eri«M| ; ainl 
to some of these, a lixe<l date is assigned in local 
ann.ils. 

'Dm now unj»eo|»led cli/r-<l wjdlin;^^ of the Arizona . 
canons recall the. siniilarly-sil iialed |)n‘hist«>ric 
h(»uses of tin! I>aleari(*. Islands, and the clilV towns 
of (ln‘, islami of d’liera, ( S.uitoriiii ) in <he.M;^a*an, 
which last are still iTdialiite<|. U'lien I h(‘ Spainards 
con(juere<l ('entnil America th(*.v hiuml t'afnm towns 
with nninv iidia-hitants. t'ertain loft il\ -Imill me>a- ' 
towns (like A('oni:i, in Ncw' Me\i(*o) ai(.* mitiielv 
iKiralhded hy such |)lac('s as Alhinnen, in Swit/cn- 
land, which is onl\ accessible hy m(*ans of a suc«-cs- 
sioTi of wooden ladilers. ddien; is, liowe\(‘r, nsison 
to assign to many rniiicd Nbnth American towns 
a very hi.eh juiti^jiiity, siii<‘e the irrleatioii-works 
wiiich sometimes are found ne.ar them could imt 
have In'en aNailahle oi* us(“tnl except in times 
when the. dimatic conditions were very diilereiit 
froni what we ohscive at present in those arid 
regions. 

'The tar more remMrkal)le architectural remains of 
the old Mexican, l*era\ ia.n, and Ni<‘ara;:nan civilis 
atioiis arc* noticed under the names of their jespec- 
ti\c counlri(‘s. I’eihaps indej)endeiit of all {hes(! 
wa^ the very noteworthy advauemnent of the 
( diilicha rae(‘ in ( ohanhia. " 

Vitliiiral />/r/.v/fo< - -'I’h(‘ inditical di\ isions of 
Noith America ai(' t i ) Danish America, which in- 
cludes lireenland, and three small islands <»f the 
Vi'-in .i;’rou])in the West Imlics. (2) Uritish Noith 
America,, in whi'h division we may place tiie 
i*oniiiiion of t.’anada, New foiindland, Ladnador. 
th<* l»c*rmmla-i. the numcions Driti-h We-^t Indi.in ; 
island"^, a.nd I'liitidi Honduras, t*}) 'I'he I’i.IhmI ! 
Sta.tc.>, iindiidin^j tlic dct.-edicd territory of Alask.a. 1 
(I) .Mexico. .“) ) 'I'lic (eiitral \niciic..ii republic^ ■ 
of II o/iduras, tbiatcni.d i. Salvjuloi, N icaraen;i. and i 
t’osta llica,. looell'cv wit!' ; small ]eirt of tb-- stale ! 
ot Ihinaiiia. which Ih-Iou-v to the Souib .Xuimican ! 

0 Oliijlic ot Dolomoia.. ibl dlie M'est Ind.iali le- 
piildics or lla\ i i .'I nil San Domingo. ( 7 ) The Ijulch 
We t ln<lies, (Till’ \'(‘ne/uelan i'>lan<is, tot^etlnu’ ! 
wit' mans others i-eckoiied a^ AVe'^t Indian, are 
'■ie;.,-ly more South .\meiican tliaii North Ameri".‘!n | 
;m chaiacter. ) See t.ible on p. *22*1. 

d'he pojmlatioii of North Amcnica is not less ’ 
th.an ‘iOD.tion, of widcli pjoliald' :i.oot),t)(H) a,re of 
' ]»uie o) mixed liidim descent. 'J'he very e-reat 
j Miajo'.iiv. of Noith .\i'ieric;m Ind'ae.s are foniid in 
I Mesa o .-iiid t'emral .Vnn iica. people of 

Xlii'-an '-lock iiMinbcj at Icac^i s,f)i )(i,f :(H), ino.si. of 
w Iioio aie native^ nf tie 1 nited States. Tin* 
oiicii..il sla\ e cleiia iii w a.s dcl•i^ed from almost 

1 vi i \ coast reci« n <.1 i Im Vfriean eontinent. 

I f 'uh> iisafitnt. TIj • n)i_;ijial colon' liioii of North 
i .\n evK'a, so far as (Irc.it Ibitaln was concerned, 
wa- for 1 he most ]»ail a 1 1 in* cz/z/c/'n//..'/. , by lamilies, , 
and was cliictly voluntary ; altbonch (ireat Ilritain, j 
a.s Well as scM'i-d ojln-r haiiopr'an cona; • le-., botli j 
before and after ilie .\mciican llc.-ilntioe . 177(», j 

sbip]H‘d many con\ ii'ts and paupers to Amci e Tin* ■ 
immieratiou from I ’.ncland ;tinl Sent land 1 a-- mainly 
fixed tin* type of <'iv ili-^at ion alik(* i*. the 1 nited 
St;it<‘s and in ( aiiada. d'he h’'('ie h c.-h m'- i;ion 
W^as a very ditleri'lit adldr, < arned largely at 
tin* ])ub1ic exjM'iisi' and rei'civ'.ii;,; llie to.sterin.e care 
of ehureb and sta.i alike. S|..ini -h c«donisation w;i.s 
to a f^reat c.xtent t lie work e) ad v< ulnious ]m i -ms, 
bent mi the a-eiiiiirenn'id of tame ai. l toitune in tin* 
;;old-fitdds. 'Pin* Dub., si'tllemenls wcie almost 
purely eommmcial in their spirit, Ih* lar;j:e and 
(?arly'(derman imnii^trat ion w,- in a t de;'Tee, 
the movement of members ot Ihctcsr it dissnleiil 
sects to a lainl of veH^^iom liberty , e\cn move 
largely was it a result of !bi* Fraic '» (tenuaii wars 
of th'e 18th century, leading to the wholesale 


expatriation of the ])<‘ople, Irish immigration 
l»e; 4 an as eaily as (h-omweH's tim<*, a,nd w;i> ;it 
first in j»art compul.smy. Since tin* y«';ir IS to it 
has immensely increased iu volume. Tin* newer 
th-rman moMmn'Jit to .\meriea lias heen, ami still 
is, V(‘r\ laice. Many thoiisand.s of S<-amlinavians 
have in recent seals found homes, ehielly in the 
northern pari of the Mj.ssi.s.^ippi AP-UIey. There has 
also heeii a large and (juite reeeiif Slavic influx, 
eliiefly j’olisli, t‘ze<*h, ami Illyrian, to North 
America. Italy is also sending out many settlers, 
chiefly of the humhlei’ lahonring ehisses. 'Pin* 
so-ealled Hungarian clement has heen largely 
intmdiieed <»n lahoiir <-oTiti:ict>>, which often pr(»- 
vide for the r«‘tuni of tin* labmin*]-, after a fixo<l 
time, to his own eonnliy . d’liis >>\.>teiii is lialile to 
maii\ ahnses, ami in tin* I’liitcd States its (cxeici.se 
is forhizhh'ii hylaw. ^IMie int rodiietion of (diim*.se 
lahonr. on a similar enniiaet y\s|en). was not long 
since, very tue.\ aleiit ; Imt lliat praeti<‘e is also 
illegal in tlie Tinted States. 

North niei !<•,*(. has for more t Iian t wo cent nries 
her*n the piineipal olzjeelive point foi- Kniopeaii 
emigration. 'Phis has been ebielly ilireeled to tlie 
Tnil(‘<l Slate>, where juililie lands have l)(*eii sold 
on tlie most libi'i al lei ms, or givmi to actual 
settlers. .As ;i eon.sezjuenee, tin* .aimuint of jiiihlie 
land snitahh* for agriciiltnre has heeome greatly 
reduced ; hut there are still laige tracts of laml 
owned hy the railwax companies, ami capitalists, 
.iml oflcred for .sale to immigr.'nils at verx' reason* 
aide rate-. Since (he overt lirow' of tlie slave? 
system in the Southern Stiites, that si'ction has 
attracted many sett lei . In t’anada, there are 
still vast ami nms'cnjded .*'re;i- »f fi rlih' soil av.'iil- 
alde for .settlement Alexicz) nmeh nnoeenpied 
territory, hut its iliinate ami social eomlilions 
remler it less a 1 1 r.o t iv e to immigrants from the 
north than to iImi.-c from llm sontli of i'lnrope. 
h’or the foiimr. llic I nili'd State.*, and f'anada 
are mor»* sn'rable. since Oir tlm mo-t part no 
proee, - of acidimali-.ttion luc to be gone tlirongii. 
Pa.rope.an imiuiL'ian’ . a rule, live out tin* full 
ti-rm of tin ’r ye.n* in Xortli .Vmerica. ami lifO' 
iii-ura.ncc table- a— igii a longer jirobablc term 
of life to .Xmciicaiis tli.aii that agrei*d upon by 
Kurope*’n insurance companic-. 'Pbe dist'asCs the 
immigrant lias to cnconntm- arc much tin* same 
.»s tbo-e of latr'ii'c. Dniinoiiary eoiisumplicn is 
coimiion ill ibc \t1.iiilir States, e-.pccially in jdaces 
xvle-ic tin* soil moistme is great .'tml eliaiiges ot 
leinjier.Mt lire fiei|iienl ami I'Stri'iiie. M;il;iiial 
fex tTs ]>rt‘v .lil in in.inv m xvly -i IiI'mI di-triets, ami 
in ]dai'e.s laving alliivi.il soils. I'evois and in- 
te.-tinal Iroiib’ ** appi-.ir to prevail imae ox I em-iv I'ly 
ill soutbern th.-oi in northern l;i(itmle-. 'Plicie are 
theorists who hold that the I’.iiropean race in 
North America must dei-lim* n xigour and in 
idixsicMl ami mental str* ngtli : but tbe tacts, so lar 
as kiioxxn, do not appear to wariaiit any siicli 
o]>ii)ion. 

Tbc intermarriage of wbito pcr.-oiis of ditVcrciit 
national oiigin max nllinialely lead to a nioditiea- 
tion of tlio m>xx familiar .A im ’*.< an type of figure 
ami feature. 'Pbe American of Pairopcan ilcsceiit 
i ofti'ii s]iarc ami exeii dclii-atc in outline, and 
slightly taller, on the axciag**, than hi.- Dnropeaii 
r(‘iatix(*. Actixity and iinickm-s are conniion 
mc.ital ami jdixsical atlvjbuies. Mi'chanical in 
veiition is a held in xvldml) Amcrii'an cntcr]>rise 
has greatly dislingni-hed itself. 'Phe struggle for 
xx'e.'illh and lor niatt*rial success is intense in 
North Am(*ri<‘a, ami as a coiiseijneiiee ititellectual 
I pursuits, literature, and the fine arts havi* had less 
cMicouragement hci-' than in some of the mother- 
countries. Never! li(‘Iess. ]»opnlar education is no- 
where hclter p’ovi led for than iu the 1' nited States 
ami Taiiada. 1 n.-' it ntioiis for the higher education 
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nnnu'rous, jithI iiiaiiy of thoiii are W(*ll omlowed 
and ln<,dily ellii-ient. W hat may 1)0 calleil the 
AiiH^riean }>nim‘li »»f Kn^lisli lii(‘ratnre is nlr(*a<ly 
n<»teworthy for I In* voltime, if not for the valm* 
of its outvoim* : ami the tendem'y is every year 
towards a ln; 4 lier slandanl of lilt'riiry merit. In 
seieuec*, tin* American mind l»as very naturally 
been rnrm*d towards practical ratlu'r than tlieo- 
retical work ; yet, evc]i in pu^^ science, mm‘h 
excel letit work has b('<*n done in Ameritsi. 

ft may b(* added that tln^ ]»rejudice which nn- 
<louhtedly exists in soim* ])ai ts of hairojn* reLjaixlin^ 
all thin.i;s .Vmeri(‘an has led, and do<‘s still lead, 
some critics to minimise and nmlervalne American 
scienci* and Jitc^rature. It may he eon(i<h‘ntly 
asser1e<l that life* in tin* New W'orhl is neitln*!- so 
sordiel ami materialistic as hostile criti«‘s would 
lia\<* tin* worhl believe*, nor yet so ide'ally |M*rfe*i*t 
as mistak'*ii ]>atriotism mij;ht claim. It may Ik* 
furtlier saiel that the ])oe)r man, as a rule, has a 
happier and more ]io])<*ful lot in America than he 
can have in an old eouniry, wln'ie* social <*o!nlitions 
are hui.u^ established and com]iaraii\ (‘l\ nn\ ie*hlin.L^. 

It is stated by many ohs»'r\<*rs that in Me\i<“o 
and Central America tin* Indian (‘h*ment is Lminin^X 
n]H)n the white*, and tliat tlie * La<lino' t half-hreeil, 
or mixed ) element is hecomini 4 ' more ami nnue 
Indiani*5ed. Sucli sratements >h(»ul(l h<* r(‘erived 
with eantiim, since t rust w ort by ci'nsus reports are ! 
entirely waniin;:. It is certain, h(»w(‘\cr, tlial in ' 
recent years the;'* has )K*en ,i marked declim* in the ; 
ivumhcr and exteiit of t]ut-.e civil wats whicli base - 
formed such a prominent feature in Spanish -Ameri- ; 
can life. ItailwaN'^ l)a\e aNo met with i^re.at ! 
('Xtoiision, and tlu'ii? is .i sli-on;^- mo\cin**nt for tin* i 
introrlnction of popular c<luciiioii, .and the <h*\e|- | 
opment of materiai rcsniir<*cs. Urioand.aLfc and i 
assassination have also he(‘n mm-h n*presvrd. 'Phe ' 
qniel a,nd uncvcr.tl'ul life of thcv»; <*onnirics in ' 
time of [)eac(“ seems, to a lra\cller of northerti ; 
ori^dn, a proof <if the imhdenct* ami IctharyN of 
tlie ]M*ople, d’he j»ni>uits of the natives are pas- ■ 
toral rather than a;:iieiiltmal ; and their maimer ■' 
of life is at once oriental and me*licval oriental 
in its dreamv, aimless, and leivnrely methods, ,and 
medieval in the lack of public feelin;; of the people . 
oeiierally, as mucli as in Ihcirsimjde credulity, and 
lh('ir uiHpie^-tionitm’ eluniiN towards tin* poor. 

'Phe details »d t In* a;.;ih-ult ur(* of North Ameiiea. 
as well as those of its niamifaet iiiin.u’ ami minin.u 
in1ei>*^ls, its eaiials, inilwav-. and lele-raph''. ar»* 
nioi'e fully noti(*ed under tin* le ads of i|-> re>poetive 
states, especialh in lie* ailiele> on the l iiited 
States and ('amnia. .Vhoni niiie-icnths of N’onh 
America is in what is called 1 lie tenipeiale /<»ne, 
thoi;; 4 ^h we have soer; (hat a eoiisiderahle share of 
this region lias aai arelie climate. In like manner, 
a (*onsi<leral>l<' part of tropical North Ameiiea ha-- 
a tempei-ate, or even a cool climate. ’Phis is 
especially tine of the plateaus of \nahmn* ami 
Oaxaca in .M<‘xico, where tin* altitude is such that 
the temjteratiirc is ‘-in.ijnla riy cool ami e«|!iaJde, 1 
thou.uh the country sutlers from dnm^iit. 'Pin* 
re;Lri«m prop<*ily culled J,;e y /ee i^ln* Idu'li 

mountainous body of lainl helwceii tin* Ki' iri 'sof 
Ihiiiama and that of I’ehuantc])ee. 'Plii- jMit oi 
the continenL is very hiimhl. hut nnwt of it 1 -o 
hi;^h as not to have a \e)\ In*' climal*-: and • 
the <*asteJ7i f'/mt tin* ainl slea<J •.a».i 

w'imis ind onl\ loodeiMfe the heat, hut render (le* 
low and marsliy <*oasi remarkaldy healthful for :• 
trojiical rejrimi. 'Pln^ \Ve.>t Indies are siihjec* 
terrible lmrii<*ajies : t lie Inieiior of North Vniericc 
is oft<*n visited l>\ dost ?au*ti\'e tomadoc'.. 

Snt 'l'Il .VmKJ’ICV h;- • mmli iln* .-.enn* -eneial 
Hha)K* on the maj> •i.'. Vortii An*eriea. and the semi 
continents h.o »*, ri. .ay ’’' a? u; . s in a - jn-'n, as w'ell j 
Oft certain nmik'd iMUiti on. Tin* hroa.lest- oart of ' 


eaeh is towards the north ; hut the northern ]»ortion 
of North America is a fn)Zf*n and most r(‘pelIino 
reeitiii, liavin;^ ils coasts wasln*d by a trackless 
froz<*n ocean, tilled witli barren and i(‘e-crowne(l 
islamls ; while tin* (‘arihhean S(*a, whi<*h lies north 
of tin* southern half t>f the ('oniinent, is entirely 
I trojiical, and is (*ncircled by a chain of rich and 
I beautiful islands, w'h(*r(‘ frosts are iiev(*r seen, 
j 'Phe climates an* therefore rcverscil. 'Phe ;.;r(*a,ter 
' p<»rtion of North America has {*ither a cold or a 
I temp(‘rat(* climate; whih* that. part, of South 
I Ann*ri<*a wliich is of corresponding position and 
1 imporlaiiei* has a hot climali*. 'Plu* tnvpical ri*;.;ion 
I of Nhuth Aim*ri«‘a is relatively small in aiea ; wliile 
; in South America it is much the small(*r part Avhich 
I has ;i, colli climate. Moreover, flu* wiu((*r cold 
i of Pa la^oiiia . Pu(*;;ia. ami (he l’’alkland Islands is 
: never (*\tr<*me, like that of so j;reat a ])art of North 
. .Vmerica. I'ven lhie;L:ia, vvhii'h has a terribly bleak 
i ami hhistei‘in;.r w imly (*limate, is nev(‘r very c ohl. 

' 'Pin* summers of the extrenn* south of Anieri<*a, are 
ind<*ed r<*!ativcly (old, hut the winters are corn*- 
! spomlinL;l\ mild ; tliat is to say, the climate is 
! more sl<*ady and less chan|.reahle than that of 
! Nortli .America. 'Pin* suninii*rs of tin* Idilklaiid 
I Island.'' are eerlainly mneh cooler than those of 
I Lomhm, whieh lias a eoi respmidiny north laliiiid(*; 

; Imt th(* l‘'a!kland winter is not much colder than 
the summer. In short, tin* elimate is elijllv rather 
llian (*old, and danijt i*alher than wet (for tin* rain- 
fall, thoie^h almost continual, is really small |. 

'Pile Ainh's. or South American ( 'oidilleras, havt* 
some feature" in eoiMu.m with the uveal North 
.\meiiean ( '•>i<iilleia.s. the Poekv .Mountain system. 
'I’ln*\ both oxteiid norib and south; both an* 
near the west coast; liolh are vdeMnie; and 
both cut oir the raiim I'lom a consiiiei’ahle n-pioii, 
renderinu thv* elimaP* locally very <lr\, Ihti tin* 
.\ndes an* much more nemlv eoiitiimous; tln v ;iio 
a mueh more complete hani(*r to tin* tiavi'llei ami 
merchant, as well as to tin* i nin-hearinu wiinls of 
the ,\tlanii(*: ihe.v liavi* a nnieh ahsidnte 

In'i^ht. and contain a far un‘al(‘r niiniher of very 
lofty ]H*aks. 'Pheir volcanic m*livily is also at 
present mueh more iiileiise than is seen at any 
point in North .Vmeriea nortli of the 'P«*hiiantcpee 
l"ihmus. 'Pin* div or de"(‘it n*ui<m we>.t of tin; 
• Vinh-s i> f;ir moie extensive and far more eom- 
pletely arid ihan tin* eorropondiMu seriiou of 
Noiih ,\iiieiiea. 'Pin* .Ainh" for a L;n*.n pait of 
theii* eour"e, are di"]>o"* i! in ; wo •. ito. i- 'onn* 
what elo"elv paralh'l i liaiii". i.' itr * ach 

other. In lloPniaand Peiu lhe\ hmIo'c the land- 
I locked plati'MU <d L.ike 'Pitie;na. 'Pow.ti.U tin* 
7iorfh, in tin* 1 nit'‘d States of ( 'olonihi.i a I i^h and 
riipued chain iniis off to (he noithe.ol and (*ast, 
forming tin* eojisi inouiilaiiis of <'o!omhia and 

N^ ne/aiela. ^..u1h of t he ( hinoi • .i n \ of tin* 

Ania/on lies ! la* y re* t i|nasi-pen ' . c-n la. of (Iiiavana., 
a mountainous n'un a. only .i "inal! )>ait of which 
is well known to .teouraplier.-. 

The mountain- of llra/il In v'* ‘i* en likem*(l (<) 
the A ppalaeliiaiis of Noilli America, w hi<*h (hev 
n*setiibh* ifi liaNin^X an (‘ctward -ituatioin lint, 
unliki* the'.; ilM'y liave jii» markeil re;'iilarity in 
Course.') ■. . I ;nity <'f character, i'he m dii s\ st(*m 
se*Mis t. . I he Amazon ha.-in from that of tin; 

ka. Plata. • u lin-j l>ram‘ln*s out to (he nortli, so as 
to sop.natr from (*aeli ofln*!' the \aiioUs ha.sins of 
t'n* main Amazonian trilmtarii*:-. .\n elonu^alud 
linu' or ellips<* of nionnlain." encircles the 
valley of tin* liver Sao I'hanei-eo, and auotlnu' 
'■‘iiye, t he* Sena, do Mar, rmn- near 1 !'•* i^ast coast, 
larther vv e.^t i" fin* Serr.t .Maul ii(nie/a, reo'arded iia 
ll.e rn.ain chain of llie Ki/izilian m. iintniins; wliilo 
t In; W'.‘il<*rslie<l hetween the nortli and tin* south 
liowiiie streams is (*alled tin* St'i'a dos A'(*rt(;ntes. 
Marely oiic-lifth of lirazi! i*- inil^ mouniaiiujUB. In 
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point of g(M)Io;^ic a^^o, the; llra/ilian mountains am, 
Jiiuch oJdor tfiiui the Andes. 'J'iiey mo litrt^oly 
made 11 j) of ;^-mdss ami ;jrueis.soi<l ro<*ks. 'rh(‘ (oiav- 
ana mountains mueli rescmible lliem. 'ko tlie east 
of tlio Andes, and as it weie reelinino against them, 
there is an enormous and lofty jdaleaii on wliit li 
an* sealtereil va,rions extinct or dormant voleani** 
j)eaks ; hut (lie weste?ii slope of llie Andes is 
nsiiaJly A'erv steep, in some pa.j|s of (lio eastern 
suh-Amlean jdain there appear eonijdieatiMl ())ut 
;;enerally north and soul h ) ran;L,^es of lowau moun- 
tain-, oeeasionally smidiii;^ out an arm of hills into 
th(‘ ])lains of the interior, 'khe really temperaie 
pail, of South Aiiu'riea, iiKdiidin;^- im)st of t'hili, 
l'ni;4uay, and the Ai«4enline llepuhlie, has a mild| 
and for (he most nart sin,uularly e(juahle and a^^ree- 
al)h‘ elimate ; a,ll liou.u[h Northern ('iiili Isa horand 
Jirid d(*si‘rl, ami Ihesouthejn thinl of that <*ountr\, 
inelmlin^j: tin' (dionos Ar<*liijiehi!L;o, is drenelied wiih 
eontiniial rains. 'Fhe L,Meati'r and im»st eharaeter- 
istie re;4ion of Soul li Aineiiea is the tro]»ieal j)or- 
tion. For a tropieaJ eouiitiy tin- climate is in 
jj^eiieral remarkahiN hue, regular, .and he.aldifuk 
mark<‘d teature is th • l.ar;4e .and ivuniar r.ainfall, 
ea, lin'd hy the .\mle.-, which In'ii* st.aml ex.aetly 
aeio-s the eours(' of tin' tr.ule-w ind.>. 'These winds, 
('arri»'d ;;radu.aily ii]»wai(U hy the shelvin;;- jil.ile.ius, 
till ih -y r<‘a<*)i the < oM ,\/nl<*.an siininiit region, pre- 
eijiitale ne.ai ly all their moistuii', and iea\e the 
narrow stiip of Kami west of the Andes a ileseit. 
'i’owaids the iioitli ami soiiih, (he Faeilii* slope*, 
heiiiLf out of the l'i;.;h w.iv of (In' tradi'-w imls, 
ri'e;i\<‘s ahuinlaut nniistnn* fiin tin*. Facilir, 
()\\in;.; to tin.' ('iioi inous rainfall of tre»))i<*al South 
A i.n'i i<‘a, it is .-ihovc .all odn'i' the land of eioat 
liNC)-'-. 'The (liicf yjrat I'i . I'l' si eins of (In'O In- 
oe'o. (in' Anni./oii, and the IM.it.a ai«*. all ]»rnnarily 
devi'lopi'd upo’i the' cast, in ten. ices of tin* Amh'> ; 
hut ihe Plata. eh'ri\e- il- main w al('r snppl\ from 
(he lha/ilian niomilaiir-. ttlliei lar.i;e ji\er'< .an* 
(In* Ma;tdah'ini in < loniiti.. , tin* Si'm Tham ■ ^eo in 
I>ra/il. and the Ilio \('ei(> in the Ai^i'iit ine Ih puh 
I.e. Ainom^- the trihut.iiv I rain'In's of the ihre'i* 
eii'.'U ri\eis llieje ai'e nian\ streams which for 
ieiiLiih and volume take lank with tin* worhTs 
I.L'-t., ii\(*rs. South >\meriea has few' larne' lakes, 
l.ike Titicaca heini; one of ihe nn»st n'ln.ai kahie ; 
lilt Ihe siopi'S «if the Souilicrn Amh-.-. ahoiiml in 
-m.ill'O- Isio'S, donlilh'^'.^ of ;^laeial oii;^in. 'The 
il 'd.arac a,il)o, in \ « j.e/uel<i. is a landlocked 
and I -doless anil or a I III ol ihe'-e.! 

Ihe interior of South ^ meric, i pi' -a*nts • on- 
dii.ihh* \a.riet>. In iln- ccnir.il .>u I soiuhern 
i.ii!-»n of \ ene/iiela we tin! <‘\t<'nsn<* si* | p<*s 
oi pialries, here e.Lth d llanos; an open region, in 
ell I iieeless, hilt in y'-ner.-il ;',rassy and de\oied 
to oast uraoe. Ni ihe ea a and west of these tin' 
eonntrx is lor tin niesi p',.”l de,i--ely wooded. 
The vast forest clad plain of the Ani.*/,on is ol 
lhi\iatile orieiii ; and alllion»;li tin* liser is said 
to lur e no line delta, the inland I'on'sl throu;^!! 
which its waters lluw may he said to he oi Ih • line 
delta formation, hein;.;' eveiywlnre ent h\ spill 
('luuineds and eri'cks wliieli derive tln'ii wao'i from 
the main river. Tliesi* ehanm Is, toyeiliei with tin* 
Amazonian trihniaries, allora in tli ' a.e'.;iena:e a 
\ast, and thus fai tnieomptited xti o’ *l iiia’iid 
navijLtiaUon. The laml po.lion ol tiiis u lole reeioii 
i.s elosi'Iv fori'steil and in exlen: dinsily. .and 
averaeo hei^dil oi trees, ii o pjnh.ihle tli.i' its 
woodhuids have, no rivals in ;r. v part ol he 
world. In tlie more t*entr. l and eUxated parts 
of lirazil, leaviiio the woodi'd i iver n . lilev-, wi* 
lind a vast extent of oiien '^r . platn.s, or 

eampos, eros.scd witli ^ranitii ri<l:es. 'owards 
the .southern tropii^ we e-ieouate a rej^ion 
W’hieli, tliouj4:Ii little dcMlopeil. a]>pears to he 
one of the iiiie.st and imr » fci tih mi Ilic irlohe 


Farther .south the forests he;jin to disaj>]»ear, and 
lin:illy rml in the ^^reat tree/e.ss pampas of the 
Ari,n'iiline Jiepulilie. Jt may la* remarked that, 
even in tlie eijuatorial n*”-ion, tin* hi;^d) valle\s and 
plains of the Amies enjoy a wamderfully mild ami 
a;;it‘e;L)»le temjierate eiiinale, while the hi;^liej- 
inountain-slojies lia\ea perp(*tiial winter. i»etweeii 
lilt* .\r;^eiiliii(; p.imjtas and the forest re;,;ioji to the 
north, is tlie vast wilderness of the Cran (.‘liaeo, 
wliere strips of fon*st intervene )>etw('<*n ;,Massy 
plains and dry .si-nihliy rid;^n'S. Some of tin* lower 
jdaiiis are subject to overllow' in the rainy season. 
The Fa(a;.?onian re;;ion south of tin* pa,m])a.s eon- 
I sisls kir;,jely of a succession of terraces i isjn;4' w est- 
! ward to tin* Amies, ami crossed hy nian\ swift and 
i copious riNcis. lli'i'c ail' si'i'ii \ast lields covered 
with loose stones and sliiimle, |•(‘eallin^ the enor- 
mous hoiilder-eovered waste of laihradm’, .Almost 
e(|nall\ reinarkahle are the stone rivers ’ of the 
lAilklamI islands loii;^: vaile>s marly Tilled w*"' 
loose stones. Farther sonlh lies the T'ue;,;i;in 
Areliip('la;j:o, a iilooniy and nnj)le;mant re;4ion with 
a hle.ak <'lima.le. Ii.ir;4e areas of tin* mlamls anj 
ileiisely wooded, and mueli of (he snrfae.i' is hrokeii 
ami ]>recipii oils. Not mily is tin* Andean rt'pion 
in many pails full of active volcanoes, hnt the 
eotintrv near it is to a sin;::iilai' de;,;iee liable to 
eardnjiiaki's, • w liieli are of special freijiii'iiey in 
('liili, Peru, Jteiiador, ami \’(*nc/m*la ; and at, sonn* 

' points on tin* ('liiliaii I'oast the ('.utli is said to he 
eoiistantlv shaken hv eai lh Ireinois. 

I Tin ; uuun'dl \nnUjt of South America is v<*ry 
I >;reat. 'The j;olil, silver, copper, mereury, and otliei 
I \ aliialdt* metals Pern hav e ;,;iv .m it a provmhial, 
j (lioipeli realiv' tindesiu v ed. ]e|nii., I ion for wi'iillh. 

I 'Dn* deself eonnlrv on tlie ( iiili. i rich in 

! euano, nitre ( nit r.ite t>f soda ). v alnahle iodine coin- 
’ poumls, ami borax. 'The coppi'r and silver of Pliili 
1 have been a i^ieat source of WLaltii ; and the coal 
I of that country, tln>n_h not of tin* trm* carbon- 
! iferoiis period, jeonii-i's fo heeonn* of ver\ hinii 
I importaiiee. lioliv ia «‘ontalns I he celel>r;tted siivi'r 
j niim's of Potosi. \’eji* /.ne1a and (oiiaiia all’ord 
: eoiisiderahle '.upplics ol ;iold ; and verv rieli dis- 
' coveiii's «»l lli(' same nu'tal are reporieil Iroin Pala* 

' yoeia. (’oal occurs in l»i,‘i/il. and lias been notii'cil 
: .'ll various points even as tar south as the Strait of 
Ma,uellaii. on tin' mu i h shore of which it is mined. 

' P»a/il is cch’hr.il t'd foi' its di.-unonds, 

I 'ilir ///r/uZ ///f ol Soul li A iiieriea is sin;;nl;irly J ieli 
; ami varied. INU.iloe-, mai./.e. t<d>aceo. pine ;ipples, 

. vaniila., ea«-ao, ami t.ipinc.i an* .ill t nnshleied to he 
I iialiv** .\meriean, ainl ]uol»ahlv South American 
i products. Anion;.’ n.illve meilii in il pl.'Uits are 
I niinn'roiis speeics of tiees whose l;arks v iejd 
I (|uiniiie. Ipeeacnanlia, eoea, cop;iil»;i. sa : -.ijiai ilia, 

! .Mini jal>or,indi .-ire ainoii;,;- tin* nuiny native drni;s. 
j 'The forests yield indi.i rnhhej', rosewood, divi-divi, 
i Pra/.il nuts, and mate or P.iraLiinu tea. Ilere ^row 
I l!»e cow -tree and a lar^e inmlu r of s])eeies of forest 
1 tr(*es alTordinm' ornanieiilal .iml eahim*( vv'oods. The 
j ]»lanl-life of tin* tropics is reiluinlanl ; ami the 
I forests ,j'e often so (h'lise .'ind so ent auLi'h'd with 
vvooily vines as to he inipeiietrahie. jn South 
; Aim'iica the Hora is essentially a iropie.al one, 

, v;ir\in;j, much trom the Old-World lv]»e. There are 
I sonn* jdaiits which are eoinnion to North America, 

I hut these would sci'iii to ha»e he<*ii jiropa^^ated 
alon;,;' the lii.itli wt'steni sierras. The llora west of 
i the Amies, especially in tin* lar south, is very dis- 
tinct from that of the main hodv of tin* I'ontiuenl, 
and has »juit<* a iimiih(*r of ^^enera and .s])ecies in 
common with AuslraTni, New /ealand, ami South 
Africa, ami even with Southern Asia. 

Tlie mt/in a/u'nnf/soi S«uuh America are of many 
speeio.*^. Kxe(‘pt tin do^^ the llama and alpaca are 
lieiieveil to he the only native* speei(*s of mamma- 
lians ever truly domesth-ati 1 ov tlie American 
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ln«!iiuis. iJotli of these, witli llie vieufia ami 
^uanaco, are (»f the eaiuel trihe. l'lu‘ llaiiia is usjmI 
to some extent in TtMii as a la^ist «)f Ininh'ii. It 
also ailonls wool, hut not of so fine <|uality as 
that of the al|>aea. Amon.i^ the wihl h(*asts «if 

1 »vey are lu'ars, pumas, ja^^tiars. oia.'lots, ami several 
Limls of ANild-cat. skunks, raeeoons, otters, 

the nutria or eoy})U, and several speei(‘s of de(‘r are 
known : as also se^ t•ral remarkahle rodent'^, amonj^; 
thetti the au'outi, the ea\ it‘s. the (‘apyhara, the 
elunehill.t, tin' \ i'^earha, and some ])oren|)ines. The 
nionk<\vs aie of a .ureat many sjx'eies, all remark- 
ah]\- distiuel from tln»s»‘<)f the ( >ld World. South 
America i-> the home of most of the li\ iui;- species of 
eihmtates, such as the sloths. arma<lilloes, and tnn* 
aut -eatei''. I hue also ar»' found several speeii-s of 
niaisui»ials. (Mher animals are the \ampirt' hats, 
tapiis, peccaries, v've. \mon,uf the ,i;rear serpents 
are the .•uiaeonda and tin? hoa-eon>.t rietoi-. 'I'lie 
^■enomous species iiielmh* ratth* snak»‘s, eoial- 
snakes, and tin' dreadt'd hii''limastei' or la<*he<is. 
The birds are <n' extrmuely numer<»u> s[»eeie'-, ami 
many are of woikderful i»riUiam*\. Annni*;- them 
are the condor, the rhea, the toucan, and (aninlless 
])ai rols and iiiimmin:; hird''. 'The fishes and ins(‘ets 
are. vastly ]ininej'ou->, Imth in iMdi\ id tial> and sptHues. 
Tin* mammalian remains of the lertiary and 
qiiaternai-y strata of Soutli Ameiiea*are s<‘are(dy 
le-ss inttMe»iinu than those of North \meriea. 
'riic I’ala'otlna ium and Ano])lotherlum ; tin* Imp* 
(‘dentate’ t Il\ pi(Mlon and the urouiid-vhuh'^ ( amoiiii' 
whieli is the (‘iiornious .Me;aatln‘rium I - these’ are 
anion,!;' the intere>tin,!: e.Ntiiiei Se)iith Ame’iiean 
mammalian ,i;eiit'ra, of whie-h a*' a \\hole our 
krmwleelp' is as yeU \er^• impea lcet. 

I'ho (njr 'n nil tu'itJ v of a larp.' jiart eef 

, South Ammif-.-i are 'iinjiie^t ioiiahly \e‘ry .ere’ut. 

I Stock • hreM'e I i 11,1;' is the leaelin.c' industry e»n the 
pampas e>f tin.* senith. a.ud on tlie llaims utnl eampeis 
of the north. ( 'oiler -j row iu-; i- a promiin'Ut \*ur- 
suit in liva/il. 'The.’ err''.il ,Livains tlivive* remark- 
ahly in e te*mperate re*cieui>. Su;jar, ioha<* 
ami cotton are produced iii tin* warmer latitude*". 
Silver, eeepper. nxliiie, nitrate's, i^uaine, hay, ami 
}iro\'isieuis ar * liij>pe*el from tin* \\e*‘^t e-oa^t. I'renu 
tin* La I’lata 1 e)UMtrie‘s \se»ol ainl \ariems i-attle* pree- 
dnets still take’ iln* h*ael, aliheni;^h Iheur auel paiu 
are* he*enuiill,u im[)e>rlant "taplcs of e‘\pol t. I*e*ru\ iau 
ha.rk auel eulier iin*elie*im*", iinlia-ruhher, e-ahim*t- 
Weiods, cheieeelate*, t(diae*<'e), alld fruits are "hi]»]M‘el 
from the tro}eie*al auel fejre->i h'n'ions e»f tin* inuth. 

d’ln.e nhnn ifl nil! pnpufni nut ot South Ame'lie'a is 
nofiee'd in me arthle* A’Mi:i;ie'\N Inoinns. 'Idn* 
white population i" lar-e-ly Spanish in laiipiap* 
and descent, e*.\ce*pt in Iha/il, \\]n*re* Porlm;ue*se* 
i: speda’ii. I'Ine eomiiieiii pe'eiple etf Chili are* laree'ly 
01 (Jallie'ian tSpanisji) dese-ent ; while* Ikisnue* lelooel 
is saiel te) presail in l*e*rn. d'he Iha/ilian while's 
are* te) a <‘onsi<leM alele e-xtemi e>f A/.e>re an ami Maeleira 
stock. I’lnTe* ar*.' numhe-rs of Ce rman c<»lemists in i 
Ilrazi), the I, a Plata e-onnlrie’s, ainj ('hili ; aiiel alse» 
many Italians, llas.jues, and euher l'jire»j)e*an.s in 
tin* Arp-ntine Pe'iiuhlic anel I 'rueiia.v. 'I’ln* Kn;di^'h 
laupiap* is spoke'll in tin* l’'alkl.i inls and induiaiia; 
Knaieli and Dnieh pre*vail in pail- «if (iniana. 'Tlee i 
m’.ero (‘le'iiM'iit i- s( roll;;- in lha/il, in parts <*f Pe*in 
ami in Cniana; and the re* are* inanv pe r-ons ■ 7 ‘ 
mixeel ele's<‘ent. It is l>ern'\e..'d tiiat 'Imteelal j oiuiia 
tioli of Seinth Ame-rie-a is ahoiit llO.nOO.OtX). 

A eeiiisiderahle finmlM-i' e)f the islands U'-u.ellx 
reckoiMfel as W(*st Jmliaii. ami assipicel hy nmU 
;^eo;;raph(:*r.s to North Arm iica, are* re_*ally eeuii' 
iientai ami South Anu'iican. Sin h aie tin* larp* ' 
British ceileiny eif d'nnidad ; 1 h»* V 'iif /m‘la’i land 
of Marpierita; ami the ‘/uicii isC.iei af Ciii.r-oa. j 
But th (3 Ceiloniliian end l'j»;;lish-spe*akiii;/ ) islami.-., j 
of ()M Provid 'l e e a l i Si W* Ivv ws, ih*>u.jli peilit- 
ically South .\ine*rican ; r-* scaioely m Im- eoiisieC 


eretl as South American islands. It may further 
I be ohs(‘rv(‘el tliat tin* W(*st Indian Islands, thou;;h 
, from their lalitmh^ th(*y are r(*ckone(l North 
; American, arc threiii^hout niarke*el hy a flora w hich 
; has few distinctly Nenth Ann*ricaii f(*aturos ; while 
I th(‘ir rath(*r mea.ure indigenous aiiimaMife is, for 
j the mo^l part, vcr\ ch’arly Sontli American in its 
' lu'ominent chaiacters. 

A comparative view of tlie \arions coniilries of 
Seaith America vcvi'als many interest in;.; jioiuts of 
likene.ss ami (‘einlrast. The l^nitrd Sfttfr.s' of 
Columliin, in the* NW., ])rcs(‘nt an ar(*a ahont 
twi(‘e as larp* as Austria- 1 1 nnpiry. 'rin* coast- 
n*i;ie»n and the larp* ri^■e*r \'all(*ys ha\ e* a hot 
clim:ite‘, and allorel alnieisf every staph* }»re>elm*t of 
i the inier-treipieal zone: hut a ^n'at pari of the 
! country is se) e'le’vatcel that its climate* is ape*rpe(ual 
; s/»iiiip ami its proelncls are* lar;e*ly tho.se of tern- 
' pe*rale* ie'i;ioiis. ]' i' mr: tu'ht , witli vast tracts of im- 

! ntilis(‘el land, jire'se’iits iiiajiN of the saiin* e-omlit ieins 
as Ce>|omhia.. ( 'at tle‘-hrc»‘eliiiL; is Ii(*rc a leadiii;; 
jmrsnit, and ceetle'e* uiul e-acae) are anion;; the. piin- 
I cipal artie‘l<‘s of e'xport. \ (‘iu*/ue*la is larp'r than 
I'rane*(' ami (o'rmany comhined. -Cn/Ve/zee tllritish, 
Dutch, and Fi e*ne h ) is a ic,L;ioM of eh'iise* forests, 
lie/avv lains, ami inten.se heal. 'I'ln* seawarel ainl 
we'll-se'it lee! parts are leiwaml alluxial, hut met really 
\eiv iinhealtiiN, except in (he* Pre*nch coleniy. 'I’lie 
are*a of tin* three colonics is ahtmf that ot Prussia 
and Bavaria comhiiu'd. - /A*aoeA//* e'enisists of three* 
elistiiM't distrie-ts ; tin* lieil Pae itie shejie*, rie-li in 
tie epical preMlne'is ; a ('(‘III ral me am tain \ alloy |•(\!;ion, 
w itli a elelie*ieei|s le'inpej- it< liiiiate* ; and ! lie (‘astern 
ami altop’llier wild and ne*arl\ nnp'‘»»pled t'eep'sl 
region east ot 1 he \nde*s, lie nador Im' aleout tin* 
are*a of (M*rn'an\. Its present 'ondiiioas aic not 
fax ouralele* to iinmi,L:ratii‘ 1 . /’c///, wit.'* a prove‘ihia! 

we*alllM>f niim*ral ie*snurces, and a lailway s\stem 
he’tter de*\e*lop('d than that •»f iJ’iiosi an,\ ealt(*r 
South .Vmeiiean eoiuitrx, pr<ev«‘d v.'ds a, fechle* 
anta,!:onist in tin* Chilian war •>( SI, wldi-li 

de*plixe.*d the* eeeillltrN of solile' of il' most xalned 
r(*s(enr( l*'(a‘ .‘irea. Pern may he 'ompaied -.xilh 
I’’ra!ie*e, Aiisli-ia. aid lliiM;;ar\ take'U lo;;efliv 

d’ I k.* "'real empire e(f I'lO.tl is la p'rlhan Iv.iro- 
)‘can liUs'-ia. (ierniany, \nstiia llnmjaiv, and 
I'ranec* eomhined, ami it-; na.ura re-'airce's aie 
comnn'nsiii.it«' with it - e*\te nt ; h il "iilx a xer\ 
.small [lortioii of these* are* tlex el -pe'd. 'I'lie niineiai 
1 we-allli (ef the eonntrv C lar;_e. Bra/il, foi- maiix 
: and eehxion.s re'asofw, is a lit-ld niui. ;i : ! la. t i\ h* 
einiirnints of tin* I.alin rai •" ihan lo t lo' o of 
thee more- northern Iv.ireepe'.iii nations: yet its 
j sout liernmost proxiriee.*s ha\(* a lit- * .-.I't! i* mp< late. 

I eliiiiate, and a x'eia j'cjtile soil, '/'he ‘ h’ixe'r 
j Phite eoiimries’ (the .\r;entim' Pejtc.hlie*, l*;ira- 
I .uoluy, and Cni.piay) have* all excelle nt j.astoral 
and apticnlriiia! cajiahilii ie*s. 'Die J/v/</////zc 
loimhlir is rnakin;; em*rp“lic arnl succ(*sv,ful 
cUbrts (ei attract I'aireejica n iiniui^pat ion. 'Plnj 
(limate* i" in p'licral admiralelx aelajet(*d to Kuro- 
I jeean coristitnt ienis, and is one- of the most a.!;reeahl(* 
anywhere* known. rroijionf i'-e a small hnl pros- 
pereHis roniit iw, oirerifii; much the* same a t tiaei ions 
as lliose of the.* Ar-e-nlim* Jh'jmhlic. d’ln* larp* 
inland repiihhc of mtw ex e . \ w here ent oil’ 

fe-om the- . on the wiiole pndealely the* le*ast 

d xe-)(,p(Ml r. .iiiix in South .Vnierie-a. Its surface* 
e*ludes sever;il lofty and arid mountain jelaleaiis, 
Cich e»uly in niineials ; lower t able-la mis with 
. tieii;;htfnl eliinale, in part fertile*, and in part 
Imost a d(*.<erl ; and the still lowe r tieejdeal am! 
i'ddv fertile- .Amazonian forest re;;ioM, .\ith almost 
e miM*ly UTie’Xploreel district^ eef ;i:re at (“..lent. - f 7l//se', 
on tlie* Paei lie ce east, is (pule* cut oP t'\ )i];li mouTi- 
lairis from f.*asv communical ion with lln interior. 
The northern part is a d(xs(*rC inx ade>el only for its 
mineral wealth ; the c.xire.'nn .inih lias a chilly ami 
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very wot climate ; Init the main part of tlie coiiiitry 
is extremely fertile, and has a v<M'y jdeasaiit and 
liealthfnl climate. Chili is a prosperous and 
wealthy country. Some i>arl.s i)resent \erv ^oeat 
attractions to tlie immigrant. 

All the followin;^^ stat(‘s of Amerii'a, e\(‘e]>t lirazil, 
are either re]uil)lics or colonies : 

xoirni \Mi:iii<'A 
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The hifitonj of America doe.s not he;^dn until 
1492, when CJnistopher Colnnihiis iirst si;,diiod 
American land (pn)b{ih]y AV'atlini^'s Island in the 
Ilalianias). Wi? have almiidant reason to liclic\e, 
from tlic evjilc/ico of ju'clii.'^t^fric .'frcli.-coln^i^ical 
studies, that imm have live<l in Americ.'i from a 
very remote ]K‘riod. lic;.ijirdin;^^ tlie carlif’.st coloni- 
s;i,tioii of tlie contiiiciit, we luixe no (ividfoicc at 
all as to the date, or place, or source of any such 
movement. It is certain tliat there wc'ic, .^>00 years 
heforo Coliimhiis, Norse coloni(‘s, not only in (Ire.en- 
hind, hut mmdi fnrt her soul li. Hut these colonies 
liad perisliod or been ah.'indoncfl, and were alto- 
gether fory^otteii in tlierlnys of ('olumluis. As to 
whether the ( Miincse ri'eonU wliiidi sjieak of visits 
paid hy junks to Ji far-dist ;int e.isimii land, in 
reality have any reference to .\m<‘iiefi, opinions 
may «liirer. ]Mo<t of t lu* eritie.'; who have thou;^lit 
the matter wortli ;ilIndin;Lr to ,'it all ha\e eitlu'r 
ridieul(Ml tlu; idea tli.at the ( hinese ever \isit<‘d 
America hefon*. the time of Coliiuihus, or els<‘ have 
rej.j.arded such visits as having 110 pos^ilih' value ;is 
historical events. Hut others liave pointed out 
many partienlars in which the HcniMnii civilisa- 
tion semus to Iiave rescmhlcd that of and 

from these resciuhl.ances liavc inferred that the 
Ib’ruvifuis derived their advaiieeiuent from tlie 
('hiiies(‘. Tluit the HohMiewkin race, on the 
otlier h;md, should liave coloni-'-ed almost every 
Imhitahle ishmd as far as Kfi-ita* Island, ami 
never ouee have crossed the reiuainin^^ and 
e((Ui])aralively mirrow snip of si-a to Western 
I Aiumica, se<‘ius very sn{iM< 2 e ; and the fa<*fc 
I that waiujiuui, or money imade of slu.'lls and 
' strung' tocfcther, is eiirrmit ii' Miei-onesia a.s 
I fornu'rly in North America, ap]MMis lo have .some 
I siM-uilieanee. It is, moreover, \,e'l known that 
under Spanish domination numhms o| piaiple of 
-Malay riwe were settled in and near Aeapuleo ; 
altiiouyih tills f.aeior now scmus to luive been 
entirely ah.smhiMl by ilu* oldm' social elcmenis. 
'riier<‘ i-’ verv Ktlle doulU ( ili<m{ 2 ,h tlie fact ha.s 
been di -put e«l ) that .Vmerie.a wes named in honour 
<if .Vnienyo N'e^'pm ei ( \iiaricus \'esimcius), a Flor- 
entine, who l ist \ isited the New >\’oild in 14!)t>. 
It. is helieva.i that one i I v laeoiuy Ills n*i' Maid- 
.'^<‘em idler), Ji ( iermaii. liisl mimed the new l;ind 
Ameiiea. .Vl Iirst il was supjtosed to he a part of 
.V^ia ; for tlii^ rinMUi ils nativ(> people wen*, as they 
sti'l are, called Indians. Many Spanish, rortu- 
MUes(', Fn.meh, and laiMli'.h ('vploreis souu [ui'-lu'd 
aero^!', (lie sci,. to llie m'wly louud world. Hut 
c.V'eepi the Spani-li and Fort ui^ue-c ^ w ho aceideiit- 
ally tUscoven‘d lira/.il in and soon colonised 

it), none of flicse fouinled any im]iortant, Ameii- 
caii colony for m.in* lliaii a liundii'd vears. In 
.Mexico and IVru (hotlioi them semi eiv jji.'-ed and 
I rich ill ;;old and siher), the Sitani-h occupation 
was a military com[U(\^t, Ni’wf' umllaml, ihe (»1d- 
e-t. liritish colony, was not pi-imancntly settled 
mucli before. Kilt), 'riie 1 hitch an<l French had 
each at one time laret' tadoiiial interests in Hra/il, 
of wliieli only their (oiiaiia jdantations now remain. 
'rii(‘S(', with some islands in the M est lndi(‘s, are 
jie.iilv all tlial is hU't to tlioM' i ovvics of t heir <»nci.* 
splemlid jios.se.ssious in the Shwv World. 1’he 
iMcneh in (\anada were di>'pos-.e'-''cd hv the EiiMliVii 
ill 170*2, hut left tli<‘ir lan^ua.ue ami traditions 
tlu-re. r/ouisiana, amulier mi,] M^-y eo.stlv 

Freneli colonial expi’riment, 4' as in iSO.'t ahsorhetl 
by the l-Iuited States. llu' KnM:lisli colony t)f 
Virginia dates from 1007; ilait of (Icoreia, the 
yoiuijLje.st not now und(*r the Hritisli tin;;, was 
founded in 17‘I.S. 4’he Spaniards ki'pt Florida 
until 1819, wdien il ])asse<l to the F idled States. 
The principal I^ae lisli colonics, l.S in niiinlier, 
became the I'liited States of America in 1770. 
'Pile novthern Euylisli colonics remained separate 
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l»r<»viin*i*s until IStJT, wlioii tlio I)ouiini«»n of f\-iiuula 
was fojine*!. jCI the northern ]»rovinees Jiave 
joineil the [)oniinio]i e\eei>t Newhnindland, wliieli, 
with a part of Labrador, still remains a tlistim-l 
colony. All the ma^j^iiilieent S]ianish colonies have 
been lust to the iiiolher couiilrN , t‘Xcc[>t Cuba and 
1'ni‘rto Ivu-o, with a few ilepeiidiMii islands. Fuller 
details of history will be louinl in the articles on 
th(5 dillereiit countries of America. 

Idle folUiK\ ine is a tabular statement of some 
of libe leailin.i^ twi'iits, not strictls national »>r local, 
which ha\e i*ccurred in American histor\. 

iidfi', sfttli' ill ( iirt'itliiiiil, ri rai s:{0. 

M;ii Island and Viidand, on tin- Ann-ruMii coa-'t, \isiii*'l and 
nanictl |*\ Xor.sc ad wniuri'rs, innl. 

Tin’ disc )vcry l>y CnlMinlnis, 

' JSp.inisl) sculcnicnt, in Idda. 

J. (\il.iL dn.covfi’s Newfoundland, and sails south t*> 
J’londa, M!)7. 

Colunilius ili.sf’ovi rs tin- South American mainland, l-lhs. 

in Hra.dl ; d I'scovcrs the Ama/on, IfiOu. 

Corlcri'al e\i>lorcs tin- ea.'.t ('ou'sL ol Noith America, IdOe. 

rin/oM lands at llic river I’late, l.'.Os 

Ke.LCro .-slavery inlrodiK’cd by tlie Spaniaids, ir>(»s. 

IJaiiioa di covers the I’acilie Oec.ui, laid. 

(’ortc/ Cominers Mexieo, Inl;)-;'!. 

Mai^'cllan passes tliiou;'.!i the shads that bear his name, 

Jb/arro eomi tiers rern, ITiSl di.’ 

Cartier cnieis ihe (Jiill of St I^iwieiice. 

Orellana sails down the Ama/on, Idli 
The IT’em h eoloiiivc ( mada, 1 "'tJ. 

I)c Sob) visits the Mi^siNMiiju, Idll ; dn •<, Ih'l’J. 

Drake vi.^ils llm mu ih- w i eo,i>i o| Noiili America, IhTS. 
,Johij I >a\ i> diNfovei s I he lail that l»e.irs hi-^ name, losT. 
Co,-.iioid lAjiiorr.', lilt New J']imland coa-'^t, JOeii. 

Freneli '.eiiiriin id of Acadie ( Xo\a Scotia,), tfU)|. 
.fame-town, ui \iiL;mia. l<umd'Ml, MOr. 

Omdiec toui'dcd h\ Uie ri'ciieli, ItiUS. 

New idam t New Voi k ) loiinded by Ihe Dnich, 1014. 

'J’he riUnim l^l I ler - .s.'ti le ’ll New riym.uith, lO-iJ. 

N’l .do .>la vei V ini lo.lneeil ndo \ ir,;inui. l<>2n. 

Puntans louiid Salem, I'b'.s ; I’.ohl'Ui, IbdU. 

M.ir\ land lounded, 

The Kleiieh III < lui lli.l. li/'.ri. 

The Kimlish coiKim i .lamaiea. Itiari. 

The K,m:li.-h take ofNcw' York, Ibbl. 

Martpielle a.i'd .Job. t C' a-i nd the Mississippi, 1073. 
rcniisylvan.a tounded, Ins’J. 

La Salle d( -ei 'cU t.Jie M i.'.-i.s-i ppi, 

ScolUsh 1‘ai.eM evi- riMi. lit, 

Louisiana -ei - i.-d, iTiid 

(leoreia Cl p!oi -(.dilid. 17dd. 

liiitish I’l'I. Uii-d s capinie J. 'Ui-bui/, 174;». 

Compit ‘ I o| Catiida b uu the Fieimh, 17b0. 

War b' t w emi I5i Main and tlm (.'olmui'S In ;.;in-, 177.‘» 

Judi'jH adeiici- dccliih d, 177i‘'. 

W'arciiib-d .1 1 indepeudeliei- atdoiow li d;.j,cd, 17S2. 

H.'i.Ntian 111 : ri el loll- b< ,.'in, ITiil. 

Lonisiana p’.rebascd bv tlie rnited State.;, \'^0\ 
llevoliitionar', imu'enients bejn in I’tni, Voiieziicla, and 
Ecuador, l.oi;*; m ({m no- A\ii,-', (’lull, and Me.xic i, l>ln. 
floiid.’i eedid to the fiideil Slab'S, IsIP. 
jh-.i,''il deelaied .an m.b pi udi nt l.iie/doin, : an empir 
1S22. 

War of tic L'nilt d State- a;.':ao.. d (ba.i; Uritaiii. l.sl" I,".. 
Clnli iiei ome- iiidi pemhud , Mi ceo, I-SJI ; ( jiuit* iiaila, 

is-.'.’i. 

Spaiiiaids exp'll" 1 trim N<w (iraiiada, ; from Peru 
ls2(k 

JioIlVia louiided, IS'Ji;. 

Domiiiic.an It* piildie n- c-labii-beil, IS-td. 

W'.ar bet w'l i-n tb-- L'lnt. 1 Slat' - and Ab-xico, ISIO 17. 

First .\l lantic 1 l•ll‘,/:rap’n cabb laid, IS.Ns 
Civil war in the I'nitcd States. ]s(d b.a 
Sl.avery tin.allv alioli.-lird in ihe Uniied Slate-. isiiP. 

Ala-ka sold by lin-si.a to tin t'niL d state.>. ls»;7. 

Dominion of Canada fonned, is»37 

npITlsfi, is a. name formerly ap|»lic<l 
to w'luit is now' the I)ominioii ot Laiiad.i. l(»oeib(*r 
with Ncwfoinidlanil and Ltibrador. In i\. wider 
.scnsi^-, it inclmlcs tloi licnomhis, the Ibilisli 
Indies (the Ibiham.ns, .lamaica, 'rririidaiL L.ti)).(. 
does, the Lteward Islands, the NNdndwar.'l l-l.imis;, 
also the FVilkland Islands, and tbi* contim •!• i,l 
colonies of British Cnian.'i, and British iD ndnr.t, 

ivCSSI.\N, is a ntum* once aj , liml lo 
wdiat is now' calh^d Alask.a ((|.v.), including; ih.- 
Aleutian Lslands. Tbi whole region wtus pu; 
cliased by tin? Tnited States from the Itu.s.'.'.u, 
government, in IStJT, for .$7,200 ODD. I’h Itussia.i 
occupation lasted ove/ a cent’ir\, and !»as ieft 


indelible traces in tlie country. The Aleuts and a 
few' other natives have been Kussianised in religion 
and imuiiiers ; along the coast the Inilf- breeds are 
cs.scntially Kiissiaii, and the Russian language has 
left its impress on all parts of t in* coast. 

Alllcrii*si« Spanish, sit lucscnt includes only 
the islands of Luba .and Fnerto Kiro, with their 
(b'pendencies. Vet, in a larger sense, the term is 
often used to designate all those. ]»arts of America 
where the Spanish language is the common spocidi 
of the people. In this sense, the term wtnild include 
th(? South Sind Lcntral American rcmihlics, M(?\ico 
.and Ssin Domingo, as well as Lnha sind Puerto 
Rico. 

Alliorirjlll si]>])h‘d);irk Jil.antdonse, 

or woolly .aphis, wliicli forms si cottony him on 
iicglcft'Ci'l .apple tn'(*s. It is s.aid to have ht‘cn 
importod into lirit.iin from America in 17S7, Imt 
thi'i is doubtful. (Mesming the triavs, choking the 
p.ar.a.‘'itt‘s with sinything oily or sti(*ky, tresitmcnt 
w itli tobacco- w.at (‘I- .and otlicr washes, an* simong 
lh<‘ siigg'ostt'd romcdi(‘s. See Apiiidfs; silso see 
f /iJffritiK.s J/isrcf^- { by E. A. Orno'rod. 

Aiiieric*;iii Indians. The sthorigim/s of 
Am<‘ric.i, tsik(*n togoth(‘i-, form om* of the most 
I dclinitcly marki'd-oir ;ind strongly Cap.vriLM.t isss m c s. 
j characterised of the dillcn'iit rsiccs i..\ .) r. i-iii-mi'.iti 
j of iiH'ii. Their ]diysi(*;il .‘ind mi'iitsil ‘ ‘-‘'‘I'-ni.' 
j ch;iiact(*rs .arc mindi lhi‘same from the Arctic. ( )ccsni 
! to I'hn'gi.a. The Eskimo of the far North alom? 

dillcrs wididy in sipticsirsincc and habits from the so- 
1 calhul ‘ K(m 1 Indi.in hut tliev l.»oth .igrcu in having 
a j»oly.s\ nthc'tic langiisige. Indeed tin* i(‘al Indism 
I inln's .and the Flskimos alike possi'ss langnsiges 
which, w'hih* tluw 'may <liir(.‘r grt'sitly m sound ;ind 
in voc.ahulary, sire siluio.-i. identical in stinctiirc, 
'I’nie polysyntlu‘sis con.si,s(s in the ntorc or Ic s 
comph‘t(‘ snmtlgjim.at ion of tin* |•’•ominl•nt elements 
of tlie ilillerellt Wol'ds of a, senti net*, or cl.ans*', into 
one long comi>l(‘\ woi.i. Somethin,:; .ap)>rouching 
this process is olisej v .i Me in the Ist'ign.agi* of ihi’ 
Ihisipics in Euroj»e ; lait with this exception, it is 
(jiiitc' unknown in the languages of the eastern 
hemisphere. 'Mie .\meriesin l;ingu;ig(‘s i (‘Xi’cpting 
tin* .\lent of tlie North-west, wliieh 5ip])esirs to he 
Xoilh A'-i:iii(‘) .all sin* msirktul !.y tlii- .-liong 
f.amily likeness or common ft'atine. ^ (.a ^olo(' 
l.anguagcs an? more strongly pol\ svnt hetic ihsin 
I others, Sind one or two (like tlie t>t.omi of .Mexico) 
i ap])car to h.ave a niinimum of polysi ntlicl ism. 'Ihe 
I unity of tin* .Vnieric.m i.-jngti.ige ty|>c i.s (‘X.aclly 
matc.h(?d by tin* t*s.senti:il tinil,\ and saiin'iicss of the 
meiilsil, mmsil, ;i,ml jiliv .'-iesil tipes ot tin* ri‘«l men. 
j 'rrue, some trilu's are w st rlike, ami ot lieis ow'urdly ; 
soim* live by the chase, otlu i's l'\ .igi ii-islt ure or 
liort icullun* ; .some ore lish eiit«*r' , othns hunts- 
men; hut they are e.ssentiall\ om ami tin' ssime 
people throughout, tin* Eskimos sihui * eX(s.,.l,.,k 
Ihcir ])h^\siesil chaistclers sire si <crt:tin tallness 
suid rohusliicss, w it h sin er(*et post me of lli(?hod\ ; .a 
skull iifairewiiig from tin* cyehro\ ' iip\,.ijd ; ju'om- 
ilicnci; of the cji(*e! hoiii'S ; tile *•;, e- lilsick, deep 
. .set, Sim I hsi.\ isig, it i- thought. :: slight tetnlem.*y, 
j ill insiny csi.ses, to strsihismus - tin* huii cosirsi*, 
very hhick, siml iK-rfectly striigh.t ; tlie no.se pro- 
I miiicnt or (*v<‘n a«|uiliiie ; the. c()m]»ltyion usually 
I of 51 re,ldi h, coppery, oi cinnamon eolour, hut 
with c«»usi.: ra])h‘ vsirisitioiis in this respiu l. 'JMiey 
i l*--,v(* .-.-i.i. I'liich h(*;ird. in pliysir-il (|usililics, 
the. Imii; iluis msikc? ,a somcwlisit close sipprox- 
i'aisitiori t.» jii'* Mongolism type. Tlieie i.s also 
, SI certain r(*marksihle feehh’iiess ot constitution, 

I /omhined, it msiy he, with vigour, sup]dcncss, siml 
strength of body. At losist, tin* silioriginsil rac(*s 
; do not resist W'cll the cpid(‘mM.:.s inliadnced by the 
; v.lnies; and msiny tribes hsue been •\t(*rinirmted 
i by the b*U’ects of the ‘lircwtitci ' sinil the vicioiw 
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habits brought in by more civilisoil men. The 
re.il man is usually proinl and reserveil ; serious, if 
not ^^biomy, in Ids vii'.ws of life ; eouiparatively 
iiulillenuit to wit or ])leasantrv ; vain of personal 
eiulowuients ; brave ami fond of war, yi‘t extremely 
eautious ami taking no neeilless risks ; fi>ml of 
^^a.mblin;^ and dnnkiu;^; s('«‘ndu;;ly imHHerent to 
pain ; kind ami bospital)le to stjanoens, yc^t re 
ven}4(‘ful ami ermd, almost b(‘,voml belief, to those 
>vho hav(‘ ^^iven oll'emn*. Tlie men aie usually 
ex])ert in war and tln^ chase, but inactive in other 
juirsuits. In many tribes, both s»‘x(‘s tak(‘ part in 
athletic ^.^aim^s. 'riiey often i‘\cel in horstuuansbiii, 
and, as a rub;, sight and bearing aii* womlerfully 
acut(‘. 

'riieii* is a v(‘ry picvalent temleiicy among recioit 
writers to rcj(‘ct the old trailitious ri'ganling ‘ the 
noble red man of the for<*st,’ ami the saying is 
comnion in Amerii'a { i[Uoted, it is saiil, from a «lis 
tinguishiMl general in the I’nitiMl Stat<‘s servi<M*) 
that ‘ tluMUily good Indian i.s a dead Indian.’ We 
ong t t<» nnnember, however, that the bad Indian 
of to-day is in part the crejition of tin* whit(‘ man, 
\vhos<; \ic(‘s have degra<led him, and whose greed 
has impoverished him. Even where, from a desire to 
be just , he ha'- been liberally siil>sidise«l, reservation 
life, with its conse(|uent idleness ami aimlessiu'ss, 
has ma.de the Indian a dis(M)ntented ]‘auper. Tin* 
old time India.n had courage, dignity, self-iespcct , 
and hosi»itality, ami not one of these onalities has 
entirely disappeared from tin; Imlian of the pre.-^ent 
day. The Aiaucanians, according to the testimony 
of their enemi('s, wei’i* ‘generous, <‘ourageous, 
humane towards the vampiislied, courteous, ln»s 
]utal»le, bemw’oleiit and grateful. Seeing the evils 
of which gold is tin* cause, they <‘arly closed their 
mines, a,Nowing the hkwI profound <•« etempt b»r 
that metal." l^bMjuence and fondness tor *U’atory, 
form(‘rl\' so conspicuous among some of the North 
Aimuican tribes, were Ciiually ciiaracleri.'-t ii* of tin* 
Araucanian in tie* tai South. 

'riie pruju , h! , ,n of the Indian- is e.ssentially 
commuu'sfi*. La j ids are everywin're, in th(‘ory at 
least, held in common. Still there aie rich and 
poor men among them. Some individuals will be 
ju’udent, and othm''. not, Soim* will build good 
ca.bin■^, and saN e fnis, weajioiis, corn; while otln r-- 
<lc|)end in part up<*n luck «)r the charity of their 
fellows. Notoriou.sl\ unworthy Indian-' are .snim*- 
tine's denietl tin' benefit ol the .'"avings of their 
tribe (tr band. h’or niomo tin' Indians formei'ly 
Used strings of iraininnn iii.ide of «dam-sln'lls. Furs 
were also cun cut in trade. 

'The i-iiitfini) nf the liidiaii' , ill tin' main, not 
nnlik(' the Shamaiii.sn of North A -i:* ; ainl tin* 
juggh'iies, iin anlal ions, and Iraneesof t he 
of Silu'iia ai»‘ pp*tty closely m;iteln'<l Iw the doings 
of tin' N uih Xmerican mediciin'-man. Most of 
the tribi-; a.eknowh’dge om* .Snprenn' lleing, hut 
numcions inferior deities <u spirits, gtmd irnl 
had, are iisuallv recognised. M«)st of tin* Imiians 
lM*lie\e in a tntnn' life; hut their religion is 
usually without- liighly sjiiriinal id*, as. ('irenm- 
eision, or something resmnhling ii. (..nee pn*\aiIo<l 
widely in South America,. 'I’ln* sai l 'lice of iiumaii 
hi'ings was very eommou iu aueient Mexico, when 
the old n'ligiou had maiiN rco\.lsi\e features. 
Canuihalism, a luactiee. wl.h h « n*e ohtalned rather 
(^.xtensively, sei'iiis to have hail usually a religious 
sigiiilicain*!*. Some )a<‘cs, like the Zufiis, liave au 
(dahorate an higlily n _:stii al ritual, to tin* <*x 
hihitioiis ot which iiom* but the iuitiateil arc 
ailmi.ssihle. The ritual <d’ the Komaii (’atholie 
(Ihureh has strong attractions for the Indian; iinl 
the less elaborate servi**c of the Foiseopaliaris lias 
in several imstaru'cs lielued to wb; -ver to Christi- 
anity trilies which had nmg iej< ed the teachings- 
of luissionarieH of other denomiuation.s. 
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For intellei'tual jmrsuifs the (Nipaeity of the 
American Imlian is fair, hut not high, so far as w-e 
can jmlge from tin? n^siilts tluis far attained in the 
training .''chools e.stahlished hy tin? Fnited States 
governiiieiil. Ihit it must he rememhered that these 
s»*hnols ha\e not y«H ]>a,sse‘«l the expi'riuieiilal stage. 

I )r I), (b lirintoii of Fliiladeljihia has eolleeted 
ami jmhlished sev<*ral \olumes of aboriginal liti'ia- 
tine, eliielly the prodm-tion of native Indian'-^, and 
printed in theij- own tongues. Among not<*d 
.\meri«-an Iinli;m.«' wi* ma,y enumerate 'reeiimseh 
and Foiitia<*, famous warriors; Logan, eelehiatetl for 
his valour and elo<|nene<‘ ; Jh‘a.iit ami KimI Jacket, 
iioteil h'.'ulers of the lro(jUoi'>; ( )>e('ola, the heroic 
half hn.*e<l ehief of the Seminoles ; Se«iuoyah (the 
halt breed son ol a. (lerman father), tin? inventor 
<)t the Cherokee ,s\llal>ary lids mniie is jierja^tii- 
ated in that ol Se<|Uoia, a genus of gigauti<* f’nli- 
toi'iiiaii trees); IJlaek Hawk, the great warrior 
of the Sa<*s and I'oxes; and Jo-nc]*!!, a noble minded 
and beroie leader of tlie Ne/ I'erees. .\mong the 
Mexican Indians of distinetioii havi' bec'ii Henito 
Juarez ( bSiMJ 72), once juv-'ident ami twice* ‘anti- 
j»n“.sident' of tin* n*])ublic ; ami 'roimis Mejia (died 
iSbT ), a valorous g(*iieral. Kaf.-n*! ( 'ariera ( 1.M4 (>;■)), 
president e»f ( Juate'iiiala, was of ueixeMl Imlian ami 
m'gro eb'see'iit ; Je-sse* Ihmliy lieael (elied ISM) w'as an 
altle* Clie'ieikee* jurist ; Saiiiseui ()ee‘um ( 1 72J 02), ail 
Imlian )»r<*ae lie*r eif Xe‘W Ihigland, was the autlmr 
e)f some* liMiiiis in Fngli-ili, erne <»f wliieli, ‘ Awake'd 
ley Sinai's awful Seaiml," is still u.seel in jeiiblie 
worship. CiunjJanter \elieel is.'tb), an Iroeiiieeis 
e*liie*i, is saiel l«e )ja\ e be.'eji tlie_' earliest te‘mpe‘]am*o 
le*« lure'!* in ,Vme*riea, Ceorge' Cojeway ( beern is'ip) 
was we*il kimwn as a journalist aiiel autlmr. In 
Semtb .Aine'iiea, ( opaho i loll 4S ) was a brave* and 
able* warrior e»f Cliili, as also was the* giant Cedli- 
pull(‘ldie*d 17)7(1). 'riie. Ara\u*anian soldie*r (’alaf- 
ijiiin (ebmel I(*()2 1 is alsei a gp'ut name*. 

By far the* greale'r part e»f tin* native* tribe*s 
lia\e* m*ve‘r ])' ogre-sse'd bevemd the savage* state. 
Vet ill Pe*rn. Colombia, Central Ame*rica, ^’ue*atan, 
and Mexiee), there* we*'e‘ tribeas live; liiimlre'd ye‘ais 
ago who bael attained a relative*l\ high eh'gre*!* e»f 
native eiv iiisalion. In New Mi‘.xie*o and .\ri/ona, 
tin* latlu'i nnine-rems ‘ ]»ne‘ble».s ' eu* native Imlian 
towns an* the* r<*lics eef what may have* Iteeii a 
noitlu'rii extension of the .Mexican e-iv ilisatieui. 
'riie re‘licM)f tin* pre*liisit»rie* ‘Mound builde*rs ‘ fe.iuml 
tbroeiglmiii a large* jeart eef (’entral Xeirtb Amerie'a., 
ami tliegre.et nnnibi'i’s e)f the namele*ss luineel te)W ns 
e)f tlie * Clillblw e*Ilers ■ and otluT e'xiinet pe'eiples of 
tin* South vve-stcin l idted State's, would seem to 
show, b«>wever. that in remote age's the native 
e-ivili.satiein lead a uirwide-r extent than in re‘e*e‘nt 
lime's, 'riie Mexicans and Ih'inviaiis e\e*e‘lh*el in 
an*bite*e-tun*. Ne'illier of tli«*iii ieel imu ; beub bael 
native <»r otb^ r e*opper ami gold, and the Ih'ruvians 
se*em to have* had e*utting lool.-v of hroii/e. The 
Me'.xie'aiis had no elonn'slie- animals hut the <log ; 
the* I’lTuviaiis hael also the* llama ami alpae*a. 

Both gre'w cotton as well as maize; both ooulel 
s]»in ami we*ave*. ^’et nowhe*re have tin* Imiians, 
e‘\i*e [>t on e*oni])ulsieui, adojtte'el very reaelily the 
e-iv ilisation of Furope. rhe*i »' has been, howeve'r, 
a eousielerahh* })rogre's- in this re'garel among the 
tribe's m)W' })laee‘d in the* • Indian 're-rritorv ' of the; 
riiite'el States, where the native's liave* largedy 
aeloptc'il I’rote'stanl ( '!ii isi ianily ami the* habits 
of eiviliseel life. Elsewhere, the Boman (’atholies 
have*, in many iiistanees, sne*e‘<‘e'eleel h(*tter with 
tiu* Indians than have the I’rote'siant missionaries. 
Ill the Ciiiled States, the Imiians have wageel 
many bilte*r wars against tin* white's, who have 
little hy little dispossesseel them eif their land.s. 
X'ery little: tremble of tliis kinel has ever hee'ii 
experieneeel in ('anaele., and still less, in re'e-e'iit 
year’s, in Steanish .Vmeriea, where tl.e liidian 
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population would apj^ear to 1)0 ;;aiirm^ on the 
white. Tl»o ^ot'atcr .spirit and vindictiveness of 
the nortlieni Indians lias invi» 1 ved them in rniii ; 
Init the Mexican Imlians, (*()Mi.<‘nted to helon^ 
to a snhjc'ct race, havt; nuiltijilied more rajdtlly 
than the con<|Ucrin;^ t)eo]»le. Tn Mexico, the 
Fudians consider ihemseha's a (jrnt*' sin n/Cf/n, 
‘people without reason,' while the Spanish 

Ann'i'icaiis ctuistitiite a sujierior r/c / 7 /*on, or 
‘ ]MM)j)lc of reason.’ Vi‘t in that i‘oiintry the 
min^liii;: of the two ra(‘os is very common; ami 
amon^^ the hest ''oldicrs and statesmen tin* 
reimhlic, some have been Indians of pure blood. 
Fn Peru, many ot tin? nriests and monks are of 
Fmlian race. In lha/il, where tin* Portuguese 
lan.miaj4:e ]»revails in town>, the >peech of tin* 
I upi ( i uarani tribes has Ih'i'u ado]it(‘d ;is a 
iftrnl (a kind of Jin<jnn fntnrn) t liroue,houl tlnr 
interior. Fn Para.L;uay, the sann* lan.mia.^-e has 
nearly <lispla(‘ed the Spanish, cvmi anion^^ the 
whites. Kach one of the count h-ss tribes of 
America ha.s its own lan;;’ua;:<‘. 'I'hoe tribes are 
^n*onp(*d togetlnu” by ethnolopxts, chiellv with 
reference to (he common clcim'ids ot their 
lanj4'ua^a*s. In many cases, the \arious (rihi's of 
a f^roup r(‘co,L(nis<* a ••(Mtain kiinl of kinship amon^‘ 
thcniselNcs, hut in not a few' inst.inc«*s it is vi'rv 
hard to jirove an\ near relat ion-vldp cither by 
lan;j;ua^T (M‘ l»y blood ; whih*, in a few cases, trilass 
sni'jikine the sanu* lan;4-ua.i;«' dillcr widely in 
cnaracter, habits, and app<‘aram'e. 

liej»M*tin; 4 ^ the Ah'iils ;ind l‘'skimo from the 

cate;.^mry of ‘ Indian ' ]»cople>, the ]»rincipal stocks 
or rc(‘o;.,miscd families aie as follows: (I) 'Fin* 
'rinmdi or Athahas<'ans, includin^u- many tribes of 
Alaska and Nortliern (.'aiiada, as well as the 
Ajiachos, Xavajoes. and others in the I'nitcd 
b><ia'“’. y‘2) I’he ('oluinldan trila's, incIndiiiL' the 

Thlinket >f Alaska and many tribes <»f Moslem 

('anmla aid the N\V. of the, l'nite<l Slates, (.‘t) 

The Aleoiqiiiiis. a ^reat ;ni<i prett\ clearlx marke»l 
race, whi*h once ciNcred a lar;:e part of the 

Atlantic "lope from Labrador to N’iijjiinia, and 
reache«l vcsiwai-d to the Koeky M<mntains. Flcr<‘ 
belong' tie .Vbeii (ki, the I )ela N\ a res, tlm ( 'n*es. the 
Chij»pewa\ s, au'l many now historic irilu's. Some 
authors as i;’!! tin* Pheyennos, (lie Arapahoes, and 
even the F]ackfeet to t Ids stock. ( I ) 'Lla* Inmuo’e, 
a onc(‘ jiowrful and w.irliki' rac(», fornn riy «lwell- 
in;t for themost part in the St Lawnmcc N'allcy. 
'Fids wa.s me of the most draily ddined families 
of Xortii Amciica. ( 0 ) The import’int |)ak<»la 
stock, ni<dnl\ found mar (he liead-w al« rs of the 
Missi.ss’ppi, Mi) 'Flic Ajipalachia iis, ii.chidin;^' the 
P}iahtaMusk'(dxi (or t'hoctaws and ( 'reck,- I. the 
Pidcka.'i w .s, Semiiioles, Plierokees, and oth as. 
'i’his fauily is not a. clearl\ dclined .i;rou]). In 
jMunt of ntelli;;em-e and ada]»i i\ enc.'S (• civili.-.a- 
tion, tln.'H* tribes take a hi.ali rank. (7) The 
Californian trilM's; these are vciv numerous, but 
lackin;^^ in intelligence and spirit. tS) 'Fin* 
Shoshones with whom arc da-sod the Pics. i)n» 
warlike (imianches ami Kiowas, tin* lialt < i\ ilised 
-Mofjnis. and many of the dc; 4 raded Piasters. 
7’licy Ii\t* mostly anion;;' or near the Ib.eky 
AFonntains. (Oj Tin* Pawnees, witli the Ain-k 
arers, W’ichitas, Paddoes, and others. .Ml >''«'ie 
‘ ]»hiinsmen,’ and many of them have ••xedled, 
as horsemen and warriors. ( bM 'Fin* ’'o'bh- 
tndians and olheis of Xew Mi'xico and Aii/.ma; 
a eomposite division. ( 11 ) I'he Mexican tribes, of 
which the nninhi*!' i.s v(*ry ;.:real, and the family 
unity .cry (juestion/iMe. Jlerc are |)Jaeed tm* 

celehrat(;d Aztecs, tlie Irdf ni_\ i h{c;d 'lolti- the 
interesting and -emi ci' dl^.ed > ic;iia;;ua,ns, amt 
many others. In im* Ian;;na;;’cs (>f lids |L»ronp 
t»()iysynihesis is sale lo n*iidi its hi;:hc.si de\eIop- 
Hieut ; yet in tla Otomi jmecli, whan is classed 


here, an almo.st monosyllabic .sinndicity i.s olKserv- 
ahle, proliahly due to a ilocay of tiio polysynthetic 
habit. (1*2) 'Fhe Ma.\a stock of Mexico and 

(Vntral America, .soim* lanpfua^axs of wdiich had a 
kiml of rmie alphabet writin;;. The Ja.‘nca and 
Isthmian ;;ronps are re;;anled as otl'shoots of this 
stock. (1.7) 'IMu* Parihs and Orinoco Indians, of 
many trih(*s. Here some would jdace the Phihehan 
of Polomhin, wlu' a.nci(*ntly had a relativudy hi;;h 
I <le;;re<* of civilisation. (14) 'Fhe .Amazonian 

Indi.'ins, ;;roiip(*d in a en'at nnmher of bands or 
tribes, ami bavin;;- a very low' intellectual jiosition. 
^Fost of thcs(* tiihcs would njipi'ar to hav(^ few 
lin;;uistic or other characters in common. Some 
rt*;;ard them as «‘hidly ofVshoots of the (15) 'Fhipi- 
; (Juaraiii ract*, wldcli onc«' covered a lar;^(* p:irt of 
Ih'.'izil and Para;;uav. (Ki) 'Fhe liotocinlo race, 
once very i>owerful in Ih-azil, now’ ;;n‘atly reduced. 
(17) 'Flu* <^>uichua-Ayniara ;;roup, to whieh he- 
lon;;ed the old Peruvian civili.";itlon (the ld;;hest 
natiM* devf*h)pnicnt ). (JS) 'Flu* Ahilohi of the 
(Jran Phaco, with many .subdivisions. (1!)) The 
Araucaidan-Pata;;onian stock, and (*20) the 
I'uejL^dans, coni[»risin;; six or more deji^raded tiihes, 
which some, wonhl assi;;-n to ;;ron]) H), altliou;;h the 
Araucaniaiis arc physically and morally om* of the 
finest, as (lie Puc;;ians an* anion;; the lowest, of 
savaire r:ic(*s. 

I\cspc<*tin;;- tlu‘ future* of the American raci*, it is 
not easy (o make* a forecast. Ft is j)rohahl> (nie 
lh:it in Xorth .\nu*rica, at least, the for4*ihle 
expatriation ami <lcpor(ation of tribes is a thin;; 
of the past. 'Fhe ordinary operations of nds>ion.'iiy 
woik h.*i\<*m»( thus f.ir, e\<*«'pt iu a, tew* in>lan<'<*s, 
horm* the best fi’iiit aninii.L;- the Imlians.. 'Fhe best 
n*"tdts havi* folhiwc«l w hen* imlustrial trainim; has 
been joim*d to mi"->ionaiy in^t nietion. P^»'n the 
deixradeel Fue;;ia ns have hc;;nn to le.siioiul hn])e|iilly 
to (his kiml of tr.didn;;. The plan adopti'd yi'ai's 
a;;o, in tin* Pnited Stat**", of pa\in;; annuitii's to 
tlie, ih*t>oi'te«l tribes, no doubt took its rise in tlu* 
desire to ileal eipiilably with tlu'm ; but tbe n‘>ull 
lias been, in many cases, (be swift pauperisation 
;tnd consc(jur*Ml imual dc;;ia<lal ion of the ln'iieli 'i.'iry 
tribes. In Panada tin* case is tlillbrciit. 'Flic, 
Prciicli ciiar:icn*r and nictliods of d(‘alin. 5 ; ;ilways 
suited (li<*i<(eas of (la* .alMu ieiiics, /nul (he lv^o ra<*(‘s 
amalgamated to a sui pi isiii;;- extent under Prench 
rule. In later years, tlu* Imm'ik*!! s])t‘akin;i section 
of the* ('anadians >«*4'ius to ha\e 4*\er(‘ir«etl a tacit 
protcctoiatc over tlu* Indians; fit aiivr:ite. duriii;; 
the Indi.in di>l iiih;nic(‘s of the Xortli west in ISS.”), 
the L'n*!!!-!! <‘leMu‘nt ^\as suj>pos4‘il to h»* !ar!;<*ly 
in sMiipatliy with (lie n;itiv(‘s. 'Flu? Ihili'-li a.ml 
colonial aiit hoji(i(‘s Pfimuhi, liow(*\'ci, from the 
very lifst Inive. always ende.avounMl to deal fairly 
ami .eem'naisly h\ tlu* Indifiii". fiml ha,ve niachf the 
local French trfulilion full\ their own. < an.ada 
m*\er had a icai Imlian war. Fndcr the. Hudson 
Pay PompaiiP: nih* in tlu* Xortb \v»*>t, no Indian 
ever ha<l <'an>e to <*oiii plain of injustice, and, as a 
4-onse(jucmM‘, Hu* Lulians commit U'd feW' crimes. 
Posand holts were not need(*d on jiny doors. A 
<li.s(in;;uidie<l F.itt^lish niission.ary of the Ke<*w,‘itin 
district lifis pronounced tlu; naliv(*s t]i(*re the most 
I'onest .and cv-‘».dlcnl people* in (In* W’orld, except at 
(ho .‘tinu-. .l,.*n whisky has been .miueole<l into 
I heir c«uin 1 1 

Put it n iisi be ren\(*mb(*red Ibat' tbe Indian 
'potmlation of Panaihi was never nejirly so dense 
IS farllur .mhiHi, nor so bard ]»res.M*d by the 
■.allux of white settlers as it lias h(*en in tlm 
I nit<*d State.-, from (he iiisi. Nothin;; hut the 
a ih.'oidit* pioiiihition of iiJimiLcratioii could Jiave 
pH vejiled Imli.an wars ii' the 1 nited Stfiles. Tlio 
inliux of sot Mors has been inc.es'..ant ; and as a coii- 
feipienee the Frulian wars of the country have been 
almost eontimially wa,;;(;d, until tt.t bust the. large 
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jiwijority of the ahori^'inos of the eoiintry have }>e(‘n 
either extirjjated, or eoiujiiered aTid deporte<l, while 
othiM’s liave l>een ]»au])erised aiid eiifeeoled liy lar; 4 :e 
I'l-oiii tin* oiitsi‘t jjKiiiy puhlie men in I 
the. United States have intere^te<l theniselvi 
the re<l man and liis fortunes ; hut le; 4 islation has 
until of late hoen of little avail; and aft(;r all j 
allowanees, there is mueh to n‘^oet, and to rouse tin 
feelin;^- of shaim*, in the hish)rv of the relations of 
the white and red rac(‘s in Xortli Aineriea. 

'I'he numl)(‘r of Indians and persons of partial 
Indian descent in North Ain(*riea is ])Iaeed at 
(},hOO,(K)() ; hut this inehnh‘s a viny lar^«Miumh(‘r 
of Sjninish-speakiu;:;- half-hreeds and Mrsfl:.ors of 
Mexieo ainl the fsthmian n'puldies. 'The Indians 
of Uanada nundoer ahout liM),000; atid those* of the 
•Ihiiled States, includin.;^ Al;iska,, a.hont 
TIk'h* is n*ason to h(‘lieve, that the Indians of the 
’hiite»l States are slowly inereasin;^^ iji nund>er. If 
this he so, tin* inen*a,s(.‘ must Ik* due to the cessation 
of inter-trihal (‘onlli«‘is, and the enfore(*<l adoption 
of re^uJ' r hahits of li\in; 4 ;, in j)lace of the rude 
nomadisti. of former times. In tne United Stal<*s, 
tHut triln.fl Indians an* such as have reeei\ed lands 
in severalty, and Nolnutarily pay ta.ves. 'I'liey are 
ft‘W in numher. 'The eivilis(*d Uidians of New 
Mexico and Arizona are hy lieatN United States 
citizens; lait llo'y hiivi* ne\er desired or r<‘eeiv(‘d 
t he rielits and respoiisihilit ie.s of eit i/i’ii^'liip. A hoiit 
one-jointh of (he ('nit(*d Stat(*s Imliaiis li\<‘ in the 
Indian d'erritory Uj.v. ), and tlie rest inainlx on 
i l(K*al i(‘serva.( i(His. There is uiejue-t ionahly of late 
a d<*<dded improvenn*ut ,i:,oi]iL;- ou anions mony of 
the 1 mlia?i 1 rihe-.. 

'rije South Vmeriean Indians arc* estimated hy 
some a tit horil ies j o imm licr not more than I 
A more rea-oimlile e>limale places the fnll-l !oo«le«l 
Indians of South Anieri<'a at and the 

M»'sti/oe,s, or jtenph' of lialf Indian hlood, at half as 
man\ mon*. 'I'liere is, howauer. vei> litth* real 
knoNNled.ei* as to till* deiisit x of ilie Indian j.opula- 
tion ol the foi’csj r<'i^l(Piis, some ot whieli no* almost 
unknown to the whit<‘s. Ihit. as a lule. the 

population is mtv spai'^e, in la-uadoi* and l\in 
man\ of the Indians are in a ''t.ite «»f scmi-^laverx . 

I ( 'oneerniny tin* reiai ionship of tin* \m«*riean 
I race l<» thetMd World [leoples, much remain" tola* 
i learmal. The hair, comph'xion. and features of the 
j Indians are not unlike those of the U.asi \"iatics. 

In Ualihnnia the natives rec(»;;?us<‘ tin* Uhiue^e as 
I ‘had Indian"-.’ hut t he induct r_\ . pat ien<-e, foiesj-hl . 
j aaid thrift <if the ('hine.se ;ire as un- Indian as an>- 

j thin;.^ can he, and an* no »louht the cause of a .mreat 

1 antipathv Ik*! ween | Itc rai-i*". Much more respect is 
; due to the opinion which would ascrilM* .a (’Idin'se 
I ori; 4 in to the ci\ilisaliou of l’(‘ru. The ('hine"(* 
i literature eont;iins \arious .‘leconnts <»f Ao\aye,s, 

I which, it w<mld ap]»ea!-, must haNe extended the 
I American shoi'.-s. ddie ^^'el.sh tradition Madoc 
I (UMh i-i*ntury) has led soiiu* writeis to aserihe a 
W elsh origin to tin* Mandans, or even to tin* Modoc". 
Some hav(* found Uasipie names in Newfoundland 
(ii thin;^ not in its»*U unliktdyh and more than 

■one Irish le,et‘nd spi’aks of \isits made, ami <*\<'n 

colonies founded, across the .sea. Lal'orious seareh 
has Ih'I'u madt* foi- supposed linpuistie ('jemeut-^ , 
common (o the llrazilian atid West Afi.’ean I:in- ^ 
j^uapes ( hy S. S. Haldmnau and oth» st, hut w ith , 
res\dts maiuly ueo.itive. riu're is at ]nesenl litth* 
douht that man lived In America as luiip apo as 
the tihveial Uerio«t. If Ave as'Ume that men lirst 
e^ime to Ameriea from the ( Md ^^^Mld hy A\.iy of 
lands or islamUeliains not now t*xislinp. aa« shall 
<h) no violen(‘e tt» the possibilities (>f tlie ease. 
AVhatover accessions ma\ I '\e c(um in later 
times, they woni t)rohah]y ahsorhed an*- tost in tlie 
ah()rip[imi] ])o[)ulati<)i]. If U ruvian i .* Mexi<*an 
-civilisation was introduced, and not ’ludij^enous, it 


must [irohahly dati* from a time, when iron wan 
ii(»t knoAvu t<i th<‘ eivilisinp peoide. In S]»anish 
Ameri<*a pn*nerally, tlie ahoripines an^ hir tlie most 
j»art apnarently lioltliny Iheii- own apaiiist wliiUj 
(Microacnme.nt, exeejd in countries wh<‘re imniipra- 
tion i.s activi*. 

See 1). (r. Itrinton, 77a’ Chrmnrft.'; (1SS2); The 

Trotini/itf Hduk itf liifi-H (hSSit); 77/c h' U( iJHrjH'C (tSs;-;); 
M i;irn( ton Lujt itd cf //c ( IXS4) ; The LfiKifx <ind 

tlnir Liijtnds (iss,7); 77e Aii/mta of the (Jiikyltitiut ta 
{IS,S.^); the voluiiiinuim works of If. K. Schoolcraft, 
Avliicii for extent and lahorioiis fiiithfulne.ss an- of preat 
value, altliou^^h the wi iter’s ojtiiiions are to he received 
with caution; If. H. Ijancroft, 77/e Xtttlri' Ru<yn of the 
Poi'ifo' Stfttf.-i {.o vols. IS?.')) ; l‘\ S. Drake, 77//' IiKlutii 
I Tritfr.i if thr (hiUrfl S((ih\i (2 vols. Is.Sl); Die In.stori- 
I eal works of Francis I'arkuian ; the lin.miistic writings 
j of Ihiraiio Hale, A. S. (hit.^/diet, ami (itorge, (iihhs; 
j d. W. rowell, J itfroifiiit ion (In: if (hr Intiinn 

J.o If. II. .laek-'.i)!), J f'liitnni if Jji.'i- 
honour. 

I Allicrirailisill.s aie words or jdn-ascs current in 
I the United States of America, ])Ut not in Ilritnin, 
at least at iues(M)t. They occur more freijuentlv in 
; speech tlian in writing; indeed, classical Ameiieaa 
i authors s<‘hlom emjdoy any hut pure, literary Knjg- 
I lish Words or const ructions, though soim* of the 
; iioveli.-^ts, of eonrse. admif eollo(pii.ili,"iiis and hu-al 
• lialcel fre<d\ into the dialop^ue ])oitioa of their 
I romance.', or narratives. 

Am<*rieauisms are of throe sorts. The iirst con- 
sist" of ahsnlulely iU‘\\ words iutrodueed into the 
l‘aip:Ii"h hnipuape, m America. I'liis (dass i.s eom- 
paraiivelx small. Iiislances aie runiois, a secret 
politi<*;il a"semhl\ ; rifii'‘l(, a piairi.' i-a( t h.'-farm ; 
Z/'/ss, a ma.'ter or em|d'»\ er ; /// nimm r. a eoinmer<*ial 
liaNtdlei; and .'-J.riluthl/r to run ;iway hea<llorlp^ 
'File second eonsi"(." of word" or jthrasC', eiiri ent aUo 
in I-Jighnid, hut lo which a lu'w meaniiie has heen 
attached hevoiid t hi* t laiil ic, Sneli are /•/< /•/'/•, in 
the "i-u-'e of junlahle oi- even foolish; s/a/r/Y for 
<-le\er; .s////‘#’ for shop : /////// for ill-nalured ; .sithnni 
for har -room ; and c//</. for "inail "treani or ii\ei'. 
'The thin! eon"i"ts of ol)snlete Avoids, or A\ord" Used 
in seime." oiiei* moj-e or lesv familiar in Ihipland, hut 
now di"Contimie*l, as cAo/e for errand, a///, for ill, 
n(n Hi Kif pietiy. ,*1 lid //'// ///Av for relations. Pro- 
l<-'«"or Scheie de \ ere, \\ hose woi k, 77// KntjUsh uf 
tin- A/'/r 11///*/// ilSVd), is the hcst on tin* suhjeet, 
helieves. indeed, that the larpei- nuinher of so-called 
Am(*ii<’anisuis are pood old Ualeli^h words, which 
have lieeome olisolete or proAineial in the moi her- 
eoiintry. 'I'his elaini, hoAsever, is lianlly (‘oneei at 
the present <lay , ow iup to t he innm'iise uiimher of 
Aim*! ieaiiisiiis whieli liaAe recently s|)nnip np in the 
I-'ar W Cst or (dsewlieie. and ha\e hei n too pein’rally 
adopt(‘d through the inllueriee of Ihet Harte, 
Mark Twain, and otlier j»opiilar a\ rilej" in dialect. 

As repaid" oripin. "ome tew .\nieric;uii"nis have 
heen honowed Iioni tlie laiipuapes of other Uuro- 
pean nations s(*tlleil in part" ot the Unit<’<l States, 
.- 1 " for ex.-imple, from the Dutch in Ncay A’ork < 
lotfjir)^ the Spaniards in (’alifonua [riforh, rniinn)^ 
•and to a less extent the Un’iieh in Uonisian.-\ )//(/;, ///^ 
h rr>A. A far larpei iiiiinh/'r of words and phrases 
has Ik'cu more or less adopted from the (•erman 
setth*!'" in I In* western and middle slati’s, and ihesi* 
liaAc Jarpely heen populaiisi'd hy Air l.elamF.s 
Urntoiifmi Jof/tm/.'s. Put the A :i"t mass of Ameri- 
I eanism.*: an* of Uul\ natlAe oripin, eoimisiiup- of 
th’-di or slanp usapes ap\died to eoinhinat ions of 
»‘xistiup Kuplish wonls. Some of lla-m are \nieri- 
eaiiisuis only hy Airtue of the relatively preat(*r 
fre»|ueiicy with whieli thcA are <*mployed. Such are 
7 f/ffr.w'i, / rrrl'of/, / ftrrsfffii(\ / oiipimilly 

said to hav(* l»ecn Puritan attempts to a\'oid tlio 
possibility of too deiiuite a inissiat»*meut. '!'<* this 
class also helonp " *'i-'^ (he verh nnivorsal ( A’ji: 

tc /m »’////</-- ana up e ; y/.' .lUiartf tqi far dinticr ~ 
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dress); /o run, in the sense of to nnina^e ( ‘ run a 
hot<*l,' ‘run a railway,' ‘Who runs this ('oneern?’ 
Ae. ) ; in tlie sense* of ejiiite. or just ( * ri^lit 

eoinforlahle,' ‘ji;L;ht heie*'); and pnthf iised jxt- 
j)etn;illy tor ‘ latln'i/ as pnitij hmi, prctti/ nin, 
and evt‘n sonu'times jn'ritn zo////. ‘Is that, so?* in 
the sense* of ‘ ln<h*eMl !’ or ‘ iiea^ly !’ ainl tlee fre*e]uenil 
use of ‘ sii’ ' and ‘ ma’aiii ' in addre'ssinir eepials are^ 
also Aineri<*anis)ns, t )tlier })hrase's more* re‘<h>le‘nt e)f 
the se)il are ‘not a reel eent,' ‘you het your holtenn 
eleellar,' ‘ ]»rospee*tin^ are)unel,’ ‘ te)tin^ a elerrin;4:e‘r,* 
anel so forth. ‘ \‘on he*t,’ as a st ron^ allirniat ieni, 
re(‘alls the e*onnnon ^^'ini)>linj.( liahits of the* we‘st. 
‘To liMiid in one's eln'eks,' ‘to ^*o e)n<'s pih*,' ‘to 
liold the*, ri^^let )M)wer,' he'lon^' alsee to the we'stean 
j;aiiiin.Lj |»hrase‘e)he^y. To say tliat a hiisine'ss 
spe'eiilatie)ii ‘pails out weir or ‘strike's it rie'h,’ is 
e)l»vi<msly deri\ ( m 1 from the* mining;' slane.;- of (’ali- 
feernia.. iUindif f(»r e\ery kind e)f sw e'e'f nu'at, is 
ceiinmon to the entire* t'nion. Hoo.sttr fen- i‘e)e‘k, 
liUiihrr fen’ tiinher, faU fe)r autumn, ImrL of tor 
he'hinel, Inf feer lie'hl eir jeaelden k, fenni similar 
eleme'lits of the. ^e*ne*ra] laMmia;4^e. Cnfr/.rr nie*ans 
hise'uit. wliile hisenif is tlie* iiinne* e»f a li^Ljht re»ll. 
Ma.ny ]dira.*es are* e*\iele‘nt]> due* lo the* elire‘e*t 
inllue*nee e)f I**re*ne*li ielfH'-, anel the leeve* e»f the* 
travelle*d Ami'rie'an tor I'aris. Uw 

f'fdisr fen’ small t riink, feir railway statiem. 

htnrnn feer edhe'e* (ailel ele)me*stie*all> fe>r e]ie*st e»f 
elrawers), cxjtnsifinH feu’ e*\liilntie)n, are* e‘ase*s in 
^H)int. In mauN instane*e*s, Ame*rie*anisms |iioe*e*(*el 
trom the* ele'sire* ie)r hre'vity, as jnmfs for trenise*rs 
( pantalexnis ), tta's tor railway e.‘,'n’ria,L;e*s. anel fn trin- 
fen* te> tele*^i;raph, the* last ne)\\ widely natnrali'>e*el in 
Kn;.;lanel. ( )n the* e)the*r hand, whe*re* we* say a. lift, 
the Ame'i ie*ans saN an e*le*N ateei* ; anel ,i^e*ne*rally 
s])(*akin,n’, leni<4’ weneh eu' i.atin eeri^dn, whie*h in 
Ihi^lanel are* nie>sil\ eeniline-el te) serienis writin,i:’, in 
Ame‘rie*a fenm part e»f the* e*nrre*nl \e)e*ahnlary eef 
enery-day life*. Su<*h are to npt'rnf*' for te) we)rk, fn 
Inrntr fen- tei jdaee* ; insf d nf i(,n , Ij/cridii, e)r nrndrnitj 
fen’ sediool or ceelU'^e* , reedaf/nn feir le*sse)n, /n’oe*f/z‘///e'.s' 
for taste**', surftnn fell' elislrie-t. rmimnrr fe»r hill, 
rrsidr)irr for house*, cJrtptnf ten* |ne*tty, ruvnfinn for 
hedielays, ami jtrnmhn'nf riturHS feir We'll kneiwn 
men. 

Frenn a sli;j;htly elitl'erent ]»e)int eif \ ie'W it may 
he saiel that tlu*. spe*e'e*h anel writing;' of emit ivate'el 
Amerie'ans are fairly fre-e* from note*wen’thy .\me*ri- 
eaiiisms, save*, tlmse* whiedi I’enisist in the e*\ee*ssi\ e* 
use eif a Latinise'el ven-almlarv, anel theise* whii’li 
are* ne*(*e*ssitaf e*el hy the; inte're-eiuise* eif eneliiiary 
life, sne-ii i'< /m/'srmrs feii’ Iranis, s/f/r-tr/i//, hn* 
]iave‘ment, anel r(ti}rninl for raih\ay. Wheie'M'j- 
wants ])op-e-eirn eir sepiash must ne'e*els unIv tor 
them, lint the* s|ie*e*e*h anel writing eif the* uneulti- 
vate.*el e*Iasse*s eli\ e-rue* iiK’n-asinuly from the jnire* 
lite*rai’>' Fn^lisli stamlarel, anel are like-l*’ tei eli\ e*r^e* 
ine*n*asinuly in future*. Ne*\v s aiiij ai ise s nipielly, 
anel is wieie'ly elilVuse'el with »* \t raenelinary spe*e*e|. 
At e)ne time* tin* e*ant ])hrase*s e>l the* we*ste‘rn iiiine*vs 
overran the* eemntry like* w ileltiie* ; at 'ine*se*iit, the* 
elialeet of the cow heiys who ‘ ]iaint tin- feiwn re*e]/ 
reve‘rhe*rate.*s frenn state tei state* eif the rnnni. 'I’he 
lanuua^^e eif the; rural jiajieMs is ofte'ii almei'.t iin'enu- 
pn*hensihle‘ to an Kne^dish re*ade*r : it ahm.’uN in 
graphic det.iils aheiut the.; late;st (nimn, nariate*s Imw 
the hi^h-toned stude'iits at the* Ih-’ce-tie hisiiente 
L'xrtn\shr,(t in waejfons to the aueiial ^^rov* Mn*e*i‘ ■ ■■ 
ohse*rv(.*s that < !iie‘a; 4 ;e) rrnnLs we-re .•'haelow- ,il t.n 
th(*atre, or lame*nts that, the ele;j,oint paragraph in a 
ceinteiiiporary's eeiliinms -houlel turn out tei he- neitli 
injjr hut a lisli steirv. Neve i tlu'le'ss, hy sleiw* ele*^;-..i*- 
most of the-se Ame I i(*aiii.‘'m' , howe-ve;/ eieli'ais, .are ,« 
last imporfi'el into iiTit.rlu it* -If {In-di - td and 
ijOfitrd’Kp are ne* v fn;’.e*li(*ally parts < !' the* Fu.irlish 
ian;^nia^^e ; x) l)n>>i,i is rapielly he.imj ’leelimatise.ei 
amongst us ; iannal 7/e a. v aje; alme> .i*- w el! known 


ill Fiiexland as tinueel jieaehes ; and mashnn are 
as familiar in Jiemeleui as in New York or Iloston. 
'I’he ieneh'iiey tei take our slanj^ in jiartieular from 
.Vnieriean .se)nr<*t'.s is lar;.<ely e/ii tlie increase;, and 
has been stre*n;4:theiieel jiartly hy the elitfnsieui of 
weirks like* Mark Twain's anel Frank Steiektons, 
partly hy the increaseel iiit(*ree)nrse hetwu_*(;n the tw’ei 
j eountrie‘s, anel partly hy the intluene*(* eif the eosnm- 
I peilitan Ame*rieans wlm tlirem;.,^ the* (’ontimmt. 

I In the Xe*w' lhi;;lanel sta,t(*s, the Aniorieanisins 
j in use* are* (*liie*lly theise of tin* e>lele*r croj) that is te) 
j say, the; Fnolisii wemls imw' eihseilete en* pie)vine;ial, 

' and the* weirels (‘veilve'el on the* seiil for new* ohjeets e/r 
re*e*ent inve'iilieuis. In the south, amem^^ the white 
j jieipulatiein, alnmst i)iire Ihi.u’lij-^h is Generally sjmken. 

! I»ut in the miehlle states, ami still nieire in the west, 

I slan;; is rife, ami startling" Aimuicanisms feirm the 
' mass eif the* eeii}euiiiial lanj;‘iia| 4 e*. All eiver Anierie*a, 
im lnelin;^^ (’anad.i, tin* spoken tem^jfiie te'iiels te) he 
far less eeirreet than the* written. People wlm write 
is Hnf, .sav ((iti'f ; ]ieo]ih* wlm w rite (dinnsf idn'injs^ 
say mnst n/ftts: jie'.eiph* wlm write; rrri/ ordimtr}/, i^ny 
pntfff nr'urrff. In a tew case's the Ame*ne*an ju'o- 
niim-ialiein is e‘\e‘n e-ryst /illiseel in the' ae*ee*pteel sjielh 
in;i : thus teillee* i^ always wrille*n /<(////, ami halhia 
is heuiiinini? lei he written in /In. The e*eimie* pa]n*rs 
ire) sei far as tei ]irint pnjtprr for jiapa, yc-sY for ju-'t, 
ami rut /nr feu- rat he?-. 

me-rie-anisms in spollinu’ nre* e*hie*lly elm; to the* 
inllue*ne*e* eif Xeiah \\ e*listers eliet ieiiiary, whie*h in 
many e*a.se*.s aelopts an eirt liei^raphy imt sam*tieim*el 
li> Ihitish aiitlmritie‘s. Illnsl rat i> e e*ase'S are* prae*- 
tie*e*el, olleiise's, lalieir, tlie‘ate*r, trav(*jer, traveh*d, 
nmld, ami fiillillmeiit. 

Se‘e* I'/n' Emjl/s/t J.tnnfmnfr in .[itn'rirn, in the; 
( ’amhrielue i's>ay.s feir iSdo ; llartlet I's //oV/o/oz; // 
nf Anni'nitnnsins (ISoS) ; K. \, I ‘rocteir's ‘ .Ameri- 
(‘anisms’ in /\nnirlrdifr tor ISSU; ami Jieiw'ell's 

]iretae-e‘s to Vdnj/inr l*nprrs. 

Amerigo V4‘si>ur<‘i. Si e* \ ksim < n. 

AllirrsToOrt, un aneie-nt te>wn eif the* Xe'lhe*r- 
lamls, 11 mih's X F. «»f Ftie-cht hy rail. It has a 
lar^e* traele in .I’laiii; le)ha.ee*e) is i>re)wn in the 
<listiie*t ; ami hrandy, e-otioii anel weieille*!! ^jeioels, 
Ie‘athe*r, seiap, and l»e'er are* mainifae*t ure*el. Here 
was horn tlie; statesman ( >ldenhai‘ne.*velel. Peip. 

I l.SSd) 1 1,1S*2. 

.%lilVtliy.st, a varii'ty eif ipiartz (ej.v.), elillerin;; 
freim e-ommoii epiart/ anel inek e*iNslal chi(;lly in its 
he*.*iutiful \ ie)li*t-lihie‘ eir tuiiplish viole-t e'eilemr well 
kiieiwn as nnn f/ufsf an wliie*h is eiwinu^ lo the* pres* 
e‘ne*e* e)f a little* pe*r<)\idi‘ eif iron nr mI mannjl^**""^**- 
It is one* of tlie* mosl e*ste*i*me*el laiie tie.'* eif epizut/, 
and is much emplen e-d teir seals, riue.-', A'e*. , alt Imii^di, 
iie-iiie: e*omparal iv(*ly ahniielant, it is mue*li iiife-rior 
ill t*rie*e* tei the* true* m*ms. .\n ametli\stine tin^u* is 
tre*e|Uent ly te) he* eilise*i \ e*el ill spcciniefi.s eif epiart/, 
whie*li ye-t an* lot perfe*<*t aim-tliysi, 'The; hn;re is 
ofte*u ve*iw fiiint, aud is freipu-iit h. ''ouline*<l tei the* 
summits- ni rdue*s o; the* (*r\slals. d he* tine;st spe‘ci- 

, me*us eif ame'ih^.* aie* hrou^hi. freim India, ( Vyhui, 
aiiel lira/il. It is, liowe;ve*r, a eou-.mon miii(*ral in 
Knrope*, ami eiccuis in man\' pans of Sceitlanel. It 
fre'»jue*iit ly eie’e iirs lining interior eif halls eir 

;re*e)eli*s of ; ;:;ite*, and ill xe-iii." and e*a\iiie*s in hasalt, 
diaha> . ‘id e,ihe*r ieiuMuis reiel - . 'ria* ancients 
itiia.^ii; p()sse*ss the* j)re»tie*rty eif pre'ventiiijr 

inieixieat. *.* and pe'iseiHs mm*li ade]ie;te*el to drillk- 
iiijT there-fore* weire it eiii the‘ir m-cks. 'riie iiaint* 
5s elerived freim a (he;ek w'orel wliieh siiriiilies zz//z//- 
fn.rir.idrd. Xot te) lie* e'emfeiuiiele'el w ith this mineral 
is that seinmtiiiies ealle*el the; nrindnl nmrtltmf, 
wliie;h i.s a variety eif Spuiel (<jv.) having an 
anmth\siine; colemr, ami is very valuable geni. 
halse. anu*thysts maeie of ^r /jfistr are very 

eommoii, auel in g<*m*ral very coarse, hut a very 
perfe'ct imitation laii be uml souietimcH i.s made» 
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Allllia'ra ( ‘ the hi»<h lamls * ), tho inithlle ami 
largent of the three ilivisioiiH of Ahyssinia, extend- 
ing from tlie I'aeazze to tlie Blue Nile, arnl ein- i 
In-aeing tlie heantiful l^ake 'Fzaiia (set* AnvssFNiA ). 
(’a])ita], (iondar ((|. V. ). Tlie Atnlinrir huHjinnfr is 
sjioken, witli local variations, tlirongliout. Ahvs- 
suiia, and lias, except in 'Kigrc, (*nlircly snpersciicd 
(he Ktliiopi<‘,, <n’ («ecz, to which it is rcdatcd (see 
KniiorrA, Skmi i k! l.wiii ACKs). Llk«^ tin* latter, 
it is of Semitic origin, Imt lias hecn largely cor- 1 
niptiMl with non-Semitic African admixtures. I 

Amherst^ a seajan t of 'r<‘nass(M ini, Ihirniah, on 
the east shore of the Bay of Bengal, at the mouth of 
the Salwin, .‘10 miles S. of Maulniain. It was I 
founded in IS‘20 as the capital of the ne\\ly-cede«l ! 
]»r<»vince, ami was nam(*d after the tlieu governor- j 
general of India. Next year, Inovever. the head- ! 
(juarters were transferred to Maulniain; and Am- 
herst now is of no iinportauce. I*op, .SOOO. 'Phe 
(f(\sfr/rf <»f Amherst has an area of i.'>,lS9 s«|. m., 
and a po]). ( ISSI ) of .*101,081). 

Alh.'H'rst in the name of a village in ^lassa- 
chusetts, ‘20 miles \. of Sju'inglield. It is the 
s(‘at of Amherst (‘(diegr*, under (.‘ongn‘gationali'^t 
managmiKuil. 

Allllicrst« dKrf'iiKV, Baron Amlierst, horn .it 
Biverlu'ad, K(mi 1, in 1717, as a hoy was a juige to 
the I)uke of Dorset, wlio in 17.‘ll procured him an 
ensigney in the guards. lu l7o8 Pitt gave him the 
command of the expedition against the Fn iich in , 
(‘aiu'ula; and t’amula. was ours hy tli<‘ autumn of 
I7<»0, thanks to his prudems* and to W'olte's enthu'^i- 
usni. 'This was tin' great achievcMiieiit of his life, 
ilmugh in 1772 he Is'came olhciatiiig commander- 
in <*hief, and in 17!t0 a liidd inaislial, having l»een 
raised t«» t he peerage in I77<i. He<liedal 'lontn'al. 
his Kentish "cmi, :M Augii''i 17t>7. His nephew, 
U’lU.iAM Pu r AvniKK’sr, Karl Amherst of Arra- 
kan, was horn in I77.‘k and succeechsl a«> scssuid 
ha roll in 1707. IPe eiul)as>\ to ( 'hina ( ISO)) failed 
through his maid\ icfusal to ‘kot'.n’ to the 
muperor ; hut. in spile of dial failure. In.* received 
in (he go\ ernoi -g<Mieralship of India. Korthe 
sm*ces*'ful first Burmese war, and for tlie <*apture of 
Bhiirtpore, lit* n.is icuarded with an earhlom in 
lS2d. 'Pwo years later la* K'turned to Knglaml. and, 
aft<*r m*arly thirty years of conijairative retirement, 
died at. Knole Park, Kent, l.'lth .March I8r)7- 

AlllllOrsIblirfU;. a town of Dntavio, Damuhi, at 
th(^ h(*ad of Lake Krit*, t miles S. of Detniit. It 
has a largi* timher lrad(*. Pop. i l.SNl ) ‘2l)72. 

Aiiiiniifliiis. S»‘e Asni'sros, 

AlllitU*, a tloving cloak formerly worn hy tu i«*sts 
and pilgrims. ,\lso, a strip of line linen, \Nith a 
)»iece of <*mhroi<h‘r(Ml cloth .M*wn iipmi it, worn upon 
shoiildi'i-.; hy priests nf the Konian ( alholie 
(dmndi in .a* .-^er\ic(‘ of tin* Ma'---, 'Thi* hands 
sometimes sorn hy Piotestant « h-rgynicu are a 
relic of thi.' garment. 

AlllTdt‘S was the name originally a]»plic«l to a 
group of org.ndc componmls, dnivi'd from ammoni.-i. 
Nil >, or Nil II II, hy the cxcliangc ol 'mic er im»rc 
aloins of Iiy<lrogcM f>r a eoirc.>pondiiig numhci U 
at.onis of a, metal or a mponnd rmli-Ml. Vf ]»rcs- 

ent', the term tfum/r \ restrieled 1 ) ih caM* in 

which one or more atoms nf h.din mi are n'plaeed 
hy an m'iti radi<*at, and lie* .imides an call 
primary, seeom’.ir\, or lertiai'. ac(M>nling a-- one, 
two, or all the-,* of the atoms of hydrogen an* 
replaced hy (he ;iei«l radical, 'i In' ]uimar\ .imicles 
imiy h(3 obtained in iriou ^ was s. id’ which we shall 
mention two; tl) If we heat an ammoniaeal salt, 
two atoms of ^ater are gi- en «ilt, a i ' tla^ amiile 
eorre.spomling to the a»*id is left ; tl u.-, acetate of 
ammonia ( Nil ,()*(hll.,0 ) water -- aceta- 

mide ((hIlA>N Ifo). (*2) If an anhydi ide issulnnitted 


to the action of junmonia, there are simultaneously 
formed an anii<le and an aninioniaea,l salt., 'riius 
valerijinic or valeric* anhydride* { t ’-Jf „())./ ) i am 
nioiiia ( N - va,Ieratc* cd' {iiiiimmia ( N II ,( )( ’-.H M 
1 - valerajiiich* ( ( ‘-H.^ON Ilj). 'I’lie amides arc*, for 
the most pari, cajiahhi of h<*ing ohtaiiic^d in a 
erystalline form, and arc' fusible volatile hodic*s. 
If, ill plac‘e of an cc/-a/ rmfiral, a fy/zs/’ ntfUrnl r«‘- 
jdaees one or more atoms of hydrog<*u in ammonia, 
a class of eompouiids termed fintinrs is formed. 

SCM* AlJC \I,C)II».S. 

Ailihrog^oii, or Di\miiu:, Nil , NIK,, was till 
lately ]ookc‘d upon as a hy]>othc‘tieal body, to 
whicdi tin* formula NIK. was assigiic'd. Kurt ins 
has, howevcM', recently jiroduei'd the* sulphate of 
amidogc‘ 11 , from which amidogc'u itsc'lf is oh(aiuc.*d 
hy the action of an alkali. It is a gas, po-.'.essiiig 
( whcMi conc*iMitratc*d ) a jicMMiliar odmn soiin'wliat 
similar to that of ammonia, and whc'ii inhaled it 
strongly all ec'ts the nose and fauces. It ]h)ssc'»c‘s 
an alkjiliiic* rc‘ac*lioii, and iinilc's ^vith ac ids to hirm 
.•<al(s. Bc‘sc‘:in‘h shows that its formula mu.-'t he* 
Nil, N II.,. and not NIK,. See* AUv.M.olD.S. 

I Alllh‘1* IlKNItl h’l.'KDKrJc, wa- horn at < hMn*va 
in 1.S2K AftcM- 1 ia\ c'lliiig in Italy, In* studiccl 

at Berlin (1844 48), wln*ic he read widely and 
indusl riously, and rc'turned to Dent'va saturated 
with < h*rmaii .seic*inM* and philosophy, lu 1840 he* 
was appoiiitc'd j»n)fc*ssor of . K.sthc'tic's and French 
Kilc*raturc at the Ac*aclemy ( rniversily ) of (ieiie\a; 
wliic-h j»c»*'t, four yc‘ais later, In* c»xclianged for thc3 
profc*.s.v(n^)iip of .Mmal Pliilosoidiy. He died in 
1.S8K Hi'' wide* c'ult lire*, critical ]»o\\cr, and pro- 
hmiid Imt mc'lancholy '^peculation, would prohahlv 
have* rcmainc'd iinkinoN n to tin* out'>idc' world, 
had not a si*h'ction Im-c*!! j)iihli'iln‘d aflcT liis death 
fi'Mii his ,laitrt(^il Intinn' (‘2 voF. IS8‘2 St; Klig. 
trails, 188.“)). He also wrote* t w’o small volume.-' of 
poet ry. 

Alllit^llS (ancient Sininnofin'm], an edd French 
city, the capital once of Ihcardy, and in'W of the 


i 



Aiiiicu.-^ Catliedral. 


department of Smiiim on the many -channelled 
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navigable Soiinuo, SI inilos K. of Paris ]»y rail. 
Its tortifi(‘a(ioTis Iwivt* ]mmmi hiriied into rliannifi;? 
boulevards, but it still retains its old <*itadel. 'Fhe 
catbodral of Notre Dame is a master])i<*eo of (lotbie 
arehitceture. I»e;^mn in 12*20, or a little later tban 
Salisbury eathedral, it is d.Vi feet lon^, ami lias a 
spire ( l.ViOl 4*20 f<‘et lii^h ; but its spoidal feature is 
tlu‘ loftiness of tlie nave, 141 feet. In bis little 
work called 11^' liihlr af A}nir)iy{^ Iluskin says this 
cbnreh well des(‘rves the name i^iveri it by Viollet- 
le-Due, ‘the Partbenon of (Jotbie arebileeture,’ 
and atlirms that its style is ‘(lotbii* jmre, aiitbori- 
tatiNe, and unaecusable.’ OtluM* nolewortby build- 
in.u"'^ are tlu* llbtel-ib'- Ville (1000 17<)t)), in wbicb 
tbe IN'ace of Amiens was sion('d ; the larjj^i' museum 
(1S04), in Kenaissanee style : and tbe ]»ublie library, 
wbicb Mas foim<led in 1701, and c<»ntaiiis 70 , 0 (M» 
volumes. Amiens bas e(»nsid<‘rable manufactures 
of velvet, silk, M’oolb'ii, a,Md I'otton yoods, libbons, 
and car|i(‘ts. Peter tbe llennit and Ducanye were 
nativi's, and tliovc' are stalnos to both of tlumi. 
The * Mise of Amiens ' was tbe award ]>rommm‘ed 
by Jjouis IX. of b'raiK'e, in 1204. on (b«‘ <‘onl ro\ msy 
betwi'en Ilmiiv 111. of Knyland ami bis ]Ma)jdeas to 
t lie ‘ J ‘r<»\ isions of n\ ford. Tin* ‘ Peaee of Aniimis " 
( -Mareb 27, lNt>2) Mas a treat s' intended to sotlle 
tbe disunited points ItetMaa'ii Pnylaml, I’r.anre. 
Si>ain, and Holland. Ily it, Knylaml retained 
possession of ('eyb-n and 'Trinidad, and an <ipen 
j)ort at the (’ape of (Jood IIo]»e; the republic of tin' 
Ionian IsbimU Maf> re<M)ynisod ; M.ilta M'as n'stored 
to tbe Kniybts <if St dobn ; l^pain and Holland 
r<\yainod their eolonic's, Miib tbo ( Kcoption of 'J’rini- 
(lad and (’eslon: tlie T'lcneli M(‘n' to <|ini Ivonu' 
and Naples; .and 'Turki'v Mas restored to its 
inteyrity. In the I 'ranco-t b'vm.Lii svar, on *27tli 
NosiMidM-r 1 x 70 , < Jemaal Mant(Mitr»>l inllieted, m*ar 
Ami(*ns. a siyiial defeat on a French arms .‘lO.tKMt 
stroiiy, and tliioc days later tbe citadel surrendered. 
Po]). ( KS72 ) 01 , 00 ;; : '( iMSti) S0.2SS. 

Alliilics. See .Vr k.vi.oios. 

Allliot. See Am NOT. 

Alllirailte Islaials. e. yrouj» of eleven low. 
M'ooded : ,lamls l>iiiy SW'. of tin* Sc\ el idles, 
oj)posi(r« ibe eas((*rfi coast of .\frica. 'Tludi lot.-il 
area is about ,‘12 s<|. m., atid tie* pop. ;,bout 100 
b’remdi -speakiny balf-bj'ccds. Tli«‘\ bdl l-* tlr»*al 
Hritain in ISli, ami form a de]temb'ncy of Mauri 
tins. 

AiiiImcIi (ni'on. !>■ as //b a small .a‘.ajM»)t of 
Anylesoy, Noi'tli ^^^•llcs, on ila* north <'o;iNt of the 
islaaid, 21 o mib'> NNW. of tlm Mcnai iJridye by 
rail (istl7). It is a bim\ but rather dirty town, 
ileiiviny its impoittuice allllo^^ entirely froii tin* 
neiylibominy neb copper mines of tlie fbuas 
iMonntain. Till IsSA .VuiImtIi united Mitb Ile.-ui- 
nnu'is, Xa*. in retnriiiny one membe. to j»arliameiil. 
INij). (1SS1)20()4. 

Allllliaiia'th llAitTDiaj.MMKo, arcliitect and 
sculjdor, was Imuu at I’dorem e In 1.711, and died in 
1.702. He Mils a jaipil of JJandirndli .‘iiid Stuisoviim. 
Vope Julius 111. emploNcd liiiu ill tbe decoration ;>f 
tlie Fapilol, timl (.'osmo de Mediei ap]>oiuted liim 
liis arebiteet. His works lia\ e all a eertcin yraiuleiir 
of tdiarai ter, but are maned by matinei isms. 

Aiiiiiier$(aii* See Dm u Ammku.j.v* ami 
Mvstkuiks. 

Amin i a mis ^lai*<*(*lli'i;iis, a i.oinae bis- 
toriau, born of (Jreek panmts at Aiitio«di in 
about J;10. .After seiviny in s<*vei-al eamo:ii;’ :- in 
(iaul, (JermariN, and tin' Fast, lie settled ,,t i..»me, 
devoted liim.-e!f t«) lueratirc, and m/ - alive l.iP 
as 800. He M rofe ni li irin «. ! ^siory « ‘ tbe liom mi 
em])ire fron. Ot to .S7S a.o., in 41 books, of Mlii.b 
only 18 f <M)k,' : :e eyfant, -•'^Mn})ri-‘iiy the years 
to 878. 'lids part of the nmrk, * >wever, is the most 


valuable, as it treats of atlairs M’ith wbieh tbe 
author Avas contemporary, and is one of the most 
important sources tor tile history of tbe Kiupmor 
Julian. The work may be reyanled as a coiitiuua- 
tiou of Tacitus, ami tliouyb tbe portions remaininy 
have many faults of style, they are valuable on 
aeeoum of tlie author's careful descri]>tions of 
countries and events from ])ersonal observation. 
'The best edition is l>y (Jardtbausen (187.7). 

A11111101I9 a y<'d of tbe ancient Fyyjitians, 
AVorsbip]n‘d cs])C(dally in 'Thebes (A^o-Annuoit), and 
early represented as a ram with ilowuAvanl bramdi- 
iny liorns, the symbols of poM(*r; as a man M itb a 
ram's bead ; ami as a eom])lete man Avitb two biyb 
feathers on his bead, beard(‘d, sitliny on a throne, 
ami lioldiny in bis j iyht band tbe seei>tre of the 
yods, ill his left tbe li.indled cross, the symbol of 
disine life. Ammon, bis m ife Mnt (‘ tbe mother’), 
and bis son ( ’lieiisu, form (Ik* <li\ im* triad of ’Tludies : 
their Morsbip Mas at its yrealest beiybt under tbe 
IStb to tlu‘ 2ntb 4 h nasty. 'The name si^nities the 
bitlden, unrt‘A ealcd deity; and in Fyyptian mytb- 
ob»yy be held tbe biyliest place. His undefineil 
ebaractiM- ma\ s«'r\e to exiifain luov other deities 
Avere idenlilie<l Mitb Ammon. After (be JHtb 
d_\mist\ we Tnid in biiudylypliics the name J ////- 
It'// freijnenil\ ins<“rjb(‘d, iiidiea I iiiy a ))!endiny of 
Ammon witli tin* siin-yod Ibi. Similaily, tbe re- 
pieseiitalinn of Ammon M'itb a raed.s bead sboAvs 
(be blcndiny «)f him A\itb Km*})!!. l''rnm about tlie 
time of tbe 21 sl d\uaNly, became to )»«• cousid(‘red 
the Ljod of oj‘aeIes, and as such mms Moi-sliipped in 
Ftliiopia and in (be l.ibyaii Deseii, 'TmcIn'c da>>’ 
joiiiiiey Mi-^l <»f M< iiipdis, in (be dcKcrl was ;i yreen 
oasis fiinyed with a bell of palm frees, on wliieb 
ro'^e ilie h iiijde of .Vmimm. Hitla r c;iim julyrims 
laden wii b eovt ly pu’seiits ; .jikuil: ibem Alexander 
tla* (beat and ( 'ato s,f I t i»‘a, .\l» xandei' w a^ bailed 

a-- the actual .''on of tlie ynd b\ the piie«.t>, puiek to 
anlicipali* tbe w isla-r, of the lien». 'I’be Pm-ian 
eompieror ('ainb\s(‘^ x-nt ayaiii 1 the ti'mtde an 
exp<*ditioii, wbicli {leri, sited mis'i;il»l\ in the sands. 
'The worsbipof Ammon ‘‘plead at an i‘;irl\ period 
to t M'isM and atterwaids to Hkiik'. '' Ih m be was 
ideiititied with Zeim and dnpilci. 

AllllllOll, (’lIKJsnifn I'l;! KhKK’li (ierman 

tbeoloyia.11. 1)0111 in I 7 b<), MU' piofi^soi of ibi oloyv 
a,i Filanueii and < lot tiiiyen, and couii jueaelier at 
Dn ‘r>«b‘n. wlieie be died iii IS.Mf. He Mr<«te hand- 
book.’' of l)iblical llieuloyy, cli'ireb bi.‘<toi\, a,ml 
t’bri.-lian etliies. lb* ma' lie ‘aid i 4 t baM* stood 
midwax between . iipian iluiali'i:, .•iho • .1 1 imia li-m. 
.iiiiiiioiii;i, Jf \ irisiiMi.'N, or tln‘ \ ( *(, \'i ii.f; \i 

K \l.l, was one of tb(* fexv sn b.st ;i m «‘s i^aowrl (o the 
ebemistry of Die anei»*nts ; Ix iny r*i<n'‘d jo by 
PliiiA under the uaim' of r> In nt< ><i oA'mr, Avldcli bo 
evolxed by mixiiiy lime witli niMiim (jirobably sal 
ammoniac •. It d(*rives it.-^ mum* ammonia from its 
beiny obt .'lined from .sal ammoiiiae, Mbieli was Tirst 
jiroeiired by lK*afiny eameU diiny in IJbya. n(*ar 
tin* lem]»le oi .lupiter .Ammon. 'The atmosjiliero 
contains a minute (plant ity of ammonia, amount- 
iny to ‘2in to 217 parts in 10,000,()00,0()b parts of 
air. Avbieb is eipial to 1 volume of ammonia in 
2.'s.tKM)."no of air. It is lik(*wis(‘ jireseiit in rain- 
nv.-iM-i variabl»‘ ])ropornoii. 'J'Ik* suiijily of am- 
. iiKM,. .> the atiiiospliere i^ dm* to its evolution 
j durii'_. Dee put r(‘taction of animal and veyt'tablo 
j substances, dnriiiy (be \iiions fermentation, and 
the eombnsLion of eo.il. It is likewise pr<‘serit 
in respired air, and is Du'n'fore a product of the 
d.'ily wear and ti'ar ('f the animal system. Tho 
prineijial sonree of ammonia ; t lb(* jiresent time 
is Dm* destnietiA'c distillation of coal, as in yas- 
maUiiiy. Illa.-t-tuniaci*- ami paiatlin Avorks also 
]»rodue(‘ larye (piantitie.s. 'Tin* materials wbiidi 
pass over from the retort arc partly uncon- 
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deiisahlo aii<l truly gaseous, and thoso am carriod 
to our gas-jots, and Imrno^l ; but in othor parts 
tliey are condensable, and are received during tbe 
purification of the gas, as a mixed tarry and uatery 
tifpiid. On allowing tliis licjuid to s(‘ttle, the watery 

) )ortion, (rontaiiiing ammonia, can be separated, and, 
iy<lrocldoric acid being add(id to it, then! is formed 
a c.omiK)UTid of ammonia and liydrocbloric acid, 
called chloride of ammonium, which can be ob- 
tained dry, by evajxuating the sohiti<in down in 
shallow vessots. Thire ammonia is mannfactun*d 
from this im])ure chloride of ammonium by mixing 
it with its own wiught of slaked linn* in a retort, 
and applying a gtmtle heat, when tlie amimmia as 
a gas j»a.sses over, and is nssuviMl in a vessel con- 
taining water. dMie solubility of ammonia in water 
is very great, 1 volume of uater at .*12 K (0'(’. ) 
dissolving 10, "iO volumes of ammoniaeal gas. 

'rhe lifjuor ((imnttuin' of tln^ eln'mists, or /unishorn 
of the shops, (MJiitains al)oiit ,‘12 pm- tanil. ]»y weight 
of the gas, and it is lightiT than water, its <lensity 
beiu^ ’SOI. 'The solution of ammonia is trans 
parent, colourh'ss and strongly alkalim\ Tn taste 
it is acrid c.austie, ami in odour vctv jmngent. Ap- 
plied to tin* skin in a e<»nc(*nt r;it(‘fl form, it blisters. 
Exposed to the air, the ammonia esea|»es, and tin; 
S<»lution thus g(‘ts weaker, and, redueetl to 40' I'. 
( 40' (\), it freezi's. As generally obtaim'd, (‘veii 

in the gaseous condition, it is in e<mibiii.Mtion with 
water, and mav be re]>res(*nt(‘d bv the buinula 
MI, HO or \H ,1 !.,<). I )ry ammonia, can Im* ]>ro- 
cui'(‘d by ]»assing the Napour *.f ammonia., as eidi- 
narily obtained, ovei- fused ehloible of <*aleium, when 
tin* w;i,t(*r is abstiaeled, an i tnn* gjiseons ammonia 
is left, liaving the eomposilion ()f oin* atom of 
nitrog(‘n jnnl tliret* of hydiog(*n. Nil.. ( Jaseous 
ammonia can he li<ji.(*lied under ]»ressur ' .uid c‘old, 
and t hen \ ield-, a. colourless, eleai', irndnle liipiid, 
^\itll lie- <*haia<*ti‘Ji*'ti<' odour ;ui'' other properties 
of anmnniia miK-h inteii^irird. Ammonia. t*omhii 
wit h i'leids to foi Ml a < la'«s <(f sails shic * of 'ii- 

sidnahle iiiipMi'1 anee. 'riius, tin* er; tallise^l snl- 
]diali‘ <»f a,iio.io!iia, ( N H j )._,S( t j, is \<-r\ e\tensiv«4\ 
used as a lop dressing 1 y farmers, nd is jilso mixed 
with fminnres when* an iin‘reas( (»f amnnmiaejil 
matter is desirable. Tlie eldorid< ofaminoninmi’ 
ai'<» (.*mph»ved in agri<*iiltnr ke\\ i.so l;«i’gely by 
tin* lins'^ian jnasanliN, I.m pla of e(»mmon salt, as 
a eoiiilimeiit tor llasonring n»ed. 

Ill nn'dieine. the gaseous an onia has bei'ii ran ly 
usi d. Idle sohidoM of aminuiiia is employ<*d ;is a 
moans of rousing the re^ j»ii atoiy and va -eul.ar sy > 
tenis ; and id the -pe dy all'*vi :l ion of --pasm. It 
is aUo used as a. local irritam and anla<-id. It is 
seiaiceabie in dy'^JM‘ptie eomplaiiits ^\ilh preter 
natural aeidilyot stomach and lla(ulein»-; to pro- 
ilnee local iniialion or desi i m-l ion of eeriain parts, 
ami to ren lei ‘•omparalivel>- l.aniiless the hite> of 
poisonous animals, .^ueh as scipenls ami insta*!". 

Amnniuiiiiii is tin* term applied to the group of 
atoms V(*pre,s(*nie(l hy the formula Nil,. .\s this 
grou]) enters into the eoiimosiiion of man\ salts, 
(‘xaetly in tin; same wav tliat potassium, s<nlium, 
and oth(*r metals do, the term // ////o/ZoV/ro/ y/e /oZ 
has been ai>plied to it, altbongh no one bus 
ever sneec'cded in isolating ii Ammoninm may 
be prepared l)\ acting on an ama’.g.im of soilium 
ami mereury •NN it b a snlution of idorhle of amnio- 
ulum. A i>onion of Mn*r<ur\ is sliglnlv ln*aied 
in a p()re(*lai’> vessel, ai.d ph »•<--> of s«»dium intro 
dueed, whi'ii . tn* sodium and inereury <*oin nine, and 
lorin an amalgam of sodium and ineicuiN, Mbieli is 
a semi-solid subst. ice, ami scai'eel> oeenpi(*s more 
Hjuici; than the hulk of themereujx employed, if 
tliis he introduced into a ^ 'ssi I i‘on'. ining a strong 
or saturated solution of eld rid of ammoiiiiini, 
KH.,(M, the chlorine eo bine n>u1i the sodium, 
Na, of the amalgam, forming hloiide of sodium, 


Na(d, and the .'immoninm unites with the iin*if*nry, 
forming the am.'ilgjtm of .ammonium .ami men ury. 
As the ehaiige referred to ]>roeeeds, the amalgam 
im*.rea.ses in si/c many tiim*s, and forms a spongy 
iii:iss of the i*onsistem*(; of butter, which rises 
through the s.ilim*. solution and lloats on the snr- 
fa.e,e. The am;ilga.m of ammoninm and mer(*nry 
very reiidily de<*oiMj)ose^, and hence the dilliculty 
of iletermiiiing its exact eonijiositioii. 

AlinilOlli'sirillll, or Ammo'mai:, a gnm resin, 
used in meilicine on aeeoiint of its stimnl.int ami 
i;\pectorant ipialilies, is obtaim*d fioiii Jhjrnna 
Ammoninvn n\ ^ a jil.inl of tin* natural order rmhel- 
lilera*, a native of I’eisia -a pen*iinial a.boiit seven 
feel high, with large doubly [limi.ate. le.avi*s. 4'ho 
leaves are aliont two fe(‘t long. 4'lie whole jdant is 
a1>undanti\' p<*r\;nlcd bs a milky jni(*(*, wliieb oozes 
out noon tbe .sJiglitesl pnnetun*, ami wliieli luirdens, 
and beeoni(‘s amnioiiiaenm. The animoniaenm 
I exudes from imnetures made by a beetle, wliieh 
j appi‘ars in great numbers at tbe time when tbe 
i ]»laiit has attaine*d ])erfection. It oeenrs in eoni- 
merce either in tears, or in masses formed of them, 
but mixed w itb im]mrities. It is w hitish, becoming 
M‘llow' by (*\))osnr(* to tbe utniospliere, is softened 
by tbe licjit of till* lijiiid, ami has a }ieeuliar heavy 
j unjilea-^ant smell, and a nauseous taste, at first 
mueila^^inons and bitter, afterwards acrid. It is 
I not fusible, but burns with wbitt* <*repitating flame, 

; little smoke, and strong smell. 

AllllllOlliapIlOlie is tlj(‘ name of .an instni- 
1 meiit invented b\ hi- (’aider Modat .'ibout Isso, for 
I impioN ing iheijualily of the singing and speaking 
I voice, hr MolVat holds that the aii‘ of Italy eon- 
l;i.ins peroxide of liydrogi*)! and free animoni;i, and 
I that tin* e\eelh‘m*(' of Ital’.an v(M*al organs is largidy 
I line thereto, 'rin* a m mon iajdiom* is an apparatus 
1 for iidialing air salural<*d with those gas(*s ; .-iml ia 
; IS.SI it was said to la u.-ed by .‘UI.IMK) jieisons, 

! iiieluding many • minent publii* sin.ers. 

! .%lll11l01l1f a S(*iiiiti(* ra(*e of peopb', living on 

I tin* edge el tie* Syrian l)'*seit ; according to lien. 

, xix'. *>s, tie* d(‘--»*<*iii!ants <>f Lot. ami (*lns(‘ly akin to 
j the Moahiti*'. riie\ iMliabil(*d ( 111 * country lying 
j to lie north of Moah, between the rivers .\rnon 
' ami dabliok. 'riieii* eliief city was Itabbatii- 
i .\mmon. 'I'lie Uraelitos were oft(*]i at war with 
I tle-m. di'jditliah defi'aled them with gr<*al 
; slaughter, ami tlie\ vere abo overcone by Saul, 

■ l>a^id. r//iah. ami doiliam: but after tbe fall 
' of tlie kingdom of hr.arl (721 r-.c.b they sjuead 
tliemsclve- in lie* di-'ti ict.- east of tin* dnrdaii. 
4'bey sometimes secured the alliance of S\ria. of 
Nehueliadiie//ar, ami of Araiiian tribe-,, in ilH*ir 
i w.ars with tie* -lew--. Aftci tie* ctpli\il\. tlew en- 
de.iNonred to biieler the re-,! ora I ioii of the dewish 
slate, hut we e finally (‘oieiuered by dmlas Mae- 
* eaba*ns. ,Iu'-(in Mart.\ r .illinns that in bis time 
llie .\nnmmiles were still mimemus. I’rom tin' 

; name of tlieir ju inces, it is e\ iili*nl that their 
' langn.ige was closely akin to 11 el new. Their chief 
‘ deity was Moloi*li, and iimh'r that head their 

religion is di‘'cu.s-,cd. 


a genus of fo'-sil shells, nearly 
allied to till' recent genus Naulihis, heing, like it, 
ehaiiihered and spiral, 'rie* molluseous iiiliahitaiit 
aj*pc;ii.s to have lodgi*d in tie* last and largest 
eliamher of the shell, tie* -jiaces h'fl liehiml as it 
iie*ii*ascd in si/i* heing suci*cs'-i\ (*1\ converted into 
air ehamliei-s, ami all connected h\ a tulie, (.v/////- 
so that the animal could at ple.’isure as<*eml 
or de.seemi in tin* .sea ; wliiJst the trans\or.se jdates 
dividing tin* I’liamhcrs gave stienglh to the whole 
striieture without gr(*at in(*it*;ise of weight. In 
the Nautilus these dividing plates {srpfn) are 
sini]»le .and curved and their edges {.stfftars) jilahi ; 
but in the .\miiioiiires the sepia are often very 
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foiiiplox, and tin? sutures zi^'/a”\s4'ed, f(diato<l, or 
irregularly lobed. Ammonites liave Inn^ been 
po])iilavly called (\trnt(a from a faneietl 

re,semblance to tlu^ horns on the seiilptured heads 
of Ju)>iter Ammon. In former times they were 
ijjjnorantly mistaken foi jK^trilit'd snakt's ; and 
iinoositions have been praetised on eolleetors by 
aduinj; to specimens nicely earve<l snakes' hea<ls ; 
whilst the mmeral ah,seMe<* of hea<ls was popularly 
aeeounted for by a h\L;end of a saint deea])itatin,i;' 
the snakes, ami turnin,i;- them into stone. 'Fh 
family to which tlie Ammonites l»*lon^' (Ammoni- 
ti<la‘} ran^m'd f|-om Paheo/oie to Mesozoi(‘ times, 
and «*mbra(M'd a number of dilVerent forms. In 
some the sludl is straight ( I>aetrit(‘s, Ikieulitcs); 
others are bent on themselves ( l*ly<‘hoeeras ) ; some 
are eurve<l ( 'Toxoceras) ; then we ha,v(‘ an eleijant 





Aiiiinonites : 
icr’tinu of' Am oiiui it' i 


cliaiiilii'is an 1 Mpliuiidt 


spiral form ( 'rnn ilites i ; boides discnidal and 
seinialiscoidal fmms ((’rineeras, Am*>loeerasb and 
involute ty]»es sneli as Ammonite>, thmintites, 
(’eratites, Ac. 'Phe most juominent l*al,eo/oie 
repre.sentfitivt's ot the bimily nre (Joniatites and 
(Mymenia. 'Phe Ammonite^ proper are .\b‘so/oie 
forms, and iire eharaeteristie of the durassie and 
Pretaeeou> systems. In tin* former system especi- 
ally, partnailar epeei< s disi paitieular /oiu"-, 
which renders tin* <ienus uf or<>at int(‘r(*st and 
iinjnniatme to tin* oeolonist ; f<»r some of thcM* 
zones are jx'rsisient <tver Mi<le reoioiis. 'Fhe 
nnmher !»: species of trm* Ammonites is very 
peat, se\«*ral humlrfMl Imum^l; known. 'Fliev difl’er 
mindi ill i/e sonn* heiiii: ipiite miiiuti*, \\hih‘ 
others are as lar^^e* ;is eai t wheeU. 

Alllllio'llilllll. the >ite of the famous temjde of 
Ammon in the Libyan Itcsert, the modern oasis of 
Si wall. See AmmoN. 

Amilio'ililis, sumamed S.vcc \s { ‘ s.aek-carrier '), 
a (In*ek pIiiIo''(»pher, founder of the \eo IMa.’onie 
Sfdiool, is said t«» h.ave been in Ids <*arlier da\s 
a porter in Alexaiidria, Inniee his surname. Ilis 
paii'iits wme ( hiistian, Imi he hiii’ df is said by 
rlotinus to have ahandone! his earlv reliuion : 


Allllliopllila. See llKKI). 

Allllllllllitioil is a term once used for all 
military store.'- only for materials employeil 

in ehar«*innr tirearms -slukt, shell, pin])owder, car- 
tri<If(os, fuses, and wads. See the articles nmler 
the.se heads. Ammunition wapms are sjasdallv 
con.strncted for carryin;^ dill’erent kinds of ammuin- 
tion. 

Allllio'sicl of memory. See Mkmorv. • 

AlllllCSty (from (lr<‘i*k wonls for ‘not remein- 
here<r ) si^onfi(‘s an act of nai-don or oblivion, and 
the etlect of it is, that tlie crimes and oti'ences 
apiinst the statiy s]»eeitied in the act, are. so 
obliti'rated that they can never a^ain be eharpal 
apiinst the j^iiilty i»arties. While })a,rdon exempts 
indiviiluals from the jmnishmeiit the law intlicts 
for their oireiiee, an amnesty is p‘n- 
erally ;irant(‘d to a wlioh* ela..ss of 
V IV'N oUhndors. 'Fhe word is alsf) a,]»])Iie<l to 

those elau.sivs in a treaty of ])eace, 
which confirm \n hat tin* emuny state 
has been done with pro]»erty or d(‘bts 
during the war. 'Flu* anmesty may 
Im* eitlu'r absolute, or <pialilied with 
exci‘ptions. IJonaparti*, on his return 
Yv'TwiS/ from Klha in ISld, deelar(*d an am- 
f. . -s>A nesly. from the hem*lits of which he 

(‘xeepied thirteen p(‘rsoiis wliom he 
named. I’pon the restoiation of 
(Miailes II., the persons actually eon- 
ceiueil in liis faihcr's (‘X(*eufion were, 
as a (‘lass, (‘xcluded f»-om tlu* amnesty 
Ljranted. It is of i.iipoitaiice that (‘.\« eptions 
should be specifi(‘, and not, as in the llonrbon 
.\mn(*sty of INK), (d’ a i^emual kind, so as to h'ave 
doubt and unc(‘rtainty in tlu* jmhjic mind. 'Flu* 
amnesty to all A\ho ;jnilty of trea.son apiiiist 

the I’nited Stat«'s, or adhcied to their *‘nemi(*s 
duriii” the ei\il war, included domicih‘d aliens. 
Ihit tlu* amncslN proclamation (‘Joth hoeemln'r 
iSbStdid not (‘iititle oiu' whoso property had l»(*en 
sold nnd(‘r tlu* ( 'onliseat ion .Act of lS(i‘i to reohiim 
tlu* proceeds aft(*r they liad hetui paid into tlu* 
treasuiA of the I'nited Slates. '^Fhe I’heiieh par- 
dom*d 2 ' 2 to ('ommuni''ts l»y d»M*)(‘o in IsTh, ami 
i^ranteil a -.^eMeral amiu‘sty for political ollenees in 
ISSO. 'I’he pardon panli'd l(» lievoiier^, on tlu* 
occasion of the (,)nccn's jiihihe (]ss 7 ), was \irtu- 
ally an amiie-'l v. 

Alllllioil i" a fo'tal nu'inhrane wldu'h imnu*di 
alely in\ests tlu* (Mida-yo. .1 j>p(':o in;.; n *i v o.uly in 
the development ot the latter, and adh riiiy elosoly 
to it. I Nmhh* folds o'row' round I lie cm '*i \ o, arejiiuo 
I over it on all sides, ami uniliiyu in a cent 1 a) ]»oint. 
'File ori.L;in of the anterior ami jxt-f oi r loids i«, in- 
di<*ated in lhedia;4ram ( A. F. ) I’he iniu'r live)- of 
this double fold becomes x-parale from the oMt»*r 
and forms tlu* amnion, while tin* ont(*r iMution, the 
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allluuieh hotli Kiisehins and St .leronu* deny his | history of which ne(*«l 
apostasy. llt‘ o]»enetl a school of philoso]»hv in 1 known hy 'Fui5u*r's 
Ah.*xandria, and sonelvt to harmonise, through a | d(*sienation, as the 
com|>relu*nsi\ e eeleetieisiii, the philosophies of Aris- i snh zonal memhram*. 
tot le and Plato. He s(*ems also |«» h.ave adde<l [ In lisluvs and amphi- 
elenu'iits of oriental sp<*eiil:it ion : hnt it is doiiU fill I hians it does not exist , 
how' far Xeo-Platonism i-epi(*sen1s his ow n position. | hnt is toiind in i(*p- 
Ilis most distin;;iiis)u‘d pii]>ils were nriiren and ' tiles, hiols. and mam- 
Plotiriiis. .Xmmonins Saeeas died at ,\ l(*\andria, j mals. .\s p'stalion 
‘24R A. t). . at the ;ip‘ of more tlian «*i; 4 ht*. lb* h it I proceeds, this mem- 
no writing In hind him. i Inane se« r(‘te> from ils 

AmmoNH'S was also tlu* name of a IN iipaloiir ; iinioi surface a llnid 
philoso]du‘r of tlu* Is. eeniniv, tlu* in-tnui ir 1 whi«*h distends 1hc^ 
of Plutarch: of a Chriniaii ]diiloso)iher of ilu ^id | amnion, witliin which 
century, whowmte a • llarimms of t!;.* (Josj.c! tlu* betus floats sus- 
of a phiio.so])lu‘r of I'u; orli ■(* itury, j, listipje of j pcmh'd h\ its umluli- 
iVocIus, who M'f- impoitant comm' niarii s ori Aris <al cord. 'Fhat tlii.s 
totle ; aii l of s.n Alc.vand rian ; 4 Ij it/inarian oi the lliiid, tlu*//V//m/'rrm////, 
4th cent orv. is of fmial oripn, is 


not hen* ]>(' nolU'<*d, is h(*st 
E 



.\.F.. .iiiiui<>" l-)l(l ; K., euiUrvo; 

oiooly; Y.H., j’olk-.sftr!. 

( .\f: 1 Wi'KliTslM'iiii.) 

'>how’n by its (uajurrcncc in 
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birds. Tt consists (tf water, (‘oTitairnn^ cpitludiuin, 
hairs, and .]* to 2 nor cent, of .solids. In 

niainnnils, tin*, hctal urine is add<*<l to it dnrin*^ 
tlic second half of prc^^iiancv. Its specific ;^ravitv ! 
varies from 1(M17 to 1011. Tiie fluid ]>rescrves tin* ' 
fictus from injury and ]»ressurc, p(‘rmits of the free, 
movement of its limbs, ainl juevcnls them fnnn 
‘'rowin<j[ to^eth(*r. When ^^estation is completed, 
an<l labour <*ommeiic(‘s, the amniotic lluitl is th<‘ 
chief mechani(‘al a.<.(ent in dilating- the os uteri, and 
so opening tin* way for the hetus. For furtluM* 
[)articiilars, sec b.MMUYo, and foi- many curious ! 
sujjcrstit ious connec((‘<l with the sul»je< t, ."t'e r.\i i.. i 
Alllll'ticl (tb-., ‘chan;jje’), a name ;.iiveii to a' 
number of th(‘ simplest animals or FnUozoa ( »|.v, ), 
which consist of unit mass(‘s t)f living; mattc-r (see 
fbsIiL, an<l Fiari'oi'l.ASM ). Th(*y are found in fresh 
water or in mud, and occasionall\ in damp earth 
(A. frn/ra/tf). ( )ne of the commone.st was first de- 
scribed in IToo hy an »‘arly micv»>scopist, lOisel son 
Rose; ho f, and tin* name* he ^ave it n/ti- 

wah'u'e still survives in popular lan^ua^ic. Tluw 
are all minute, b\it some, are distinctly visible with 
tin* umiided eye. 'IMk' naked mass of li\ in;^ matter 
or protoplasm Mows out in all directions in blunt 
i)roeess(*s (/wve/e/>or//r< ‘false feet’), and the tuid- 
lessly varyiFiij: form has eaiiuMl for these simjde 
animals their tcelmi<‘al and jm]»ular names of 
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.iimeba and I'rutrus n m in<ili nh\ M:in\ unit 
massj's or cells of hiyher animals e.^^ tin* while 
ctu'puscdes of ilie blood cxliiliil thes.uun- co.-isclc'-" 
<*lia,ne«* of ‘.nun, wiindi is L;en*Fall\ descriheii as 
itina'hoHf. Idle oule]- la\er ot (lie prot<»plasni i'^ 
usually firmer than tin* interior, and in reference 
to this physical dilVerein-e the tcinis aiul 

vmhhsmr are oft(‘n used. 'I'ln* central jiorlion con- 
tains tin* nioie refracti\e bod\ or nucleus, which is 
so chara(‘terist ic of all cells, ainl which <*\idenily 
idays an imjiorlani pail in the life of l he animal. 
Aloie than one inn'leus is often pres(‘nr. The 
anneha flows alone- the snrfae<‘ of stom* or plant 
hy the slow ])V()trnsion of tin* v'n ev chaneine juo- 
ei*sses. In this way, loo, it Mows over, and e,.ts 
outsiile p;i.rtii*b's of food. Midi as di.-itonis, wlii»*h 
arc* enjj^ulfed in the ]M-olojilasni, .and form with 
tin* little* bubble* of watei Miioiutnliiie' them what 
tire known as /hue/-/ 'The avallabh* matc'rial, 

which may be either ve-ectahle* or animal, is shiwly 
dij^csted, and the* refuse e'x, elb>M. ,V tlie residt of 
internal chan;:^t*s, enmuh's and elo’.,ncsof various 
kinels appear in tlie* prol ^]>hisin. Two ])iilsa.f in;; 
buhhlcs or vonlnirfilv ntcudlrs are nsinilly to he 


soe‘n, which douhtle.*ss seemrc! to somes e*,\tent the 
aeration and purification of the ]iroto]dasm. In 
uiifavmirable e*irenmslane,e‘s, the amo ha eaii save* 
its life hy sweat in*^: off a sh(*a,tli or rt/st, within 
which it waits passivedy for 1>ett(*r tim(_*s. d'his 
passa«;e* from an ae*tive to an cncyste'd jdiase* is 
e*xe*ee*dinely common amon;' tin; Protozoa. On 
attaiiiiii;.^ its maximum size*, the ameeha draws itse*lf 
out, anel hre‘aks into tw'o <lau‘;hter annch.e, e.*ae*h of 
which e;ontains half of the* mother nm‘l<_*ns. In a 
e)ose‘ly allie*<l ; 4 ^ia,nt anni*l»a, Prhnn jfxffy a iitimher of 
spore‘-like* yonn^^ are formcil within tin* par<‘nt, an<l 
in otln*r eases some* of the ]ireice*sses are nippe*el 
e»fr as lnnls. dbve) amodm- se)nictinn*s Mow’ tf)- 
;j^e‘the*r ami ftise in a manner w hieMi may he* fairly 
1 re*<^areb‘el as an ine*i]»ie“nt form eif se‘\ual tiniem 
I (s(*e‘ Oe)N.H'e:.\ rioN, Skx ). 'riii.s simi»le* eirj^aiiism 
thus exhibits within .-mall eunnjinss ;ili the* nsnal 
I animal fune-tion.s. It is eumi i-;ictile*, irritahle*, ami 
' auteimatie* ; it fe*e*d!-, assimilato. s(*e‘retes, ^reiws, 
anel re*pre)elne‘e‘s ; :iml the* intimate* edian;.,u*s w ithin 
: the unit mass eif protoplasm, in whiedi tln*rf_* is 
ne) eli\isie>n of labour, must tbeuefeere* be i‘\e‘i‘i*e\- 
i iu;i:ly e*otiH»le*\' ( seu; I'll VSle iLeK;\ , I 'la >Te )I'r,.\SM ). 

'rhe‘re* are* s(‘\(‘i-al spe*e*ies eif ainoba, anel inimcr- 
i euis relateul bu nis. w bie'li eliflcr in I be bii iiiatiem 
I eif an c\ie*rnal sin*!!, and in similar nncsse'iitial 
' cliara.e‘te*rs. All amo-heiid birms with hhntt jirei- 
e*e*.sse‘s are ranke‘el te»^n‘tlie'r in I In* .-iib-»dass l>e>bosa, 
ami are eefte'U iin*lueled nmle*r tin* nieire o’e'neral title* 
e»f Rhize>p(t<la. which oeimpris(.*s all the* Pruteizoa 
lli.ul are* ju’cdominanlly ainecbeiiel. J. /v7/o,sYMias a 
reui;jh tuft at erne* •*inl ; LHIuntm hn is lar^n* a'nl 
elisk-sha]K‘el : I'rhnu}! ra may attain a eliam(*ler eif 
eme* si.\ie*ent h of an inch, and a niimbe'r may he 
art ilie'ially nniteul into a much la I’^e-i’ nia.-s ; Arrrlla 
has a semn‘wh.it Inuny sbcll. ;ind lln* jieiwcj of Ihiat- 
ini:- ilse‘lf by nn'aus of -e(‘rcteMl ^as bnlibh's, as has 
bce‘n alsei ob-crve*d in .-m a.meba ; has a 

memhranous shiM! stuck oM-rwilh •'Unl yrains anel 
eitlie*!* fe»r»‘i.i;n particle.-. .Vimcba' are* te> be fouml 
by allow inn mml ami ledu i- from ponds to se't tle, 
.uni iIk'Ii e*\amininj; ]•ati«‘ntly undei’ tin* micro- 
se*e»pe*. Se*c laddy, (I'/tti r lih of S itrtit 

Anuti'-x (iNTbk Ih’eum's , ;iml Ihit-ebli’.s 

in Ihemn s Thnnrirh. 

.Illlirbcail Yl‘r.ses are sueh as answer eme^ 
anotluT .alle-rmitel y, as in .-ome of Vir^iil's eedo;j:ucs. 

.illloK a tow n eif Persia. TM mile.- N F.. eif 
'redician, on tin* He'ia/. a liver which flows intei 
tin* ( arpiau. It lia- uond bazaar-, ami i- a jihu’c* 
eif <M)Msidn‘ra lile pro.-pci ii \ and wc.-ilib. Its pop. 
i- about lu.OtKi, blit i- miu h .-malhu* in summer. 

.illlO lillllll* a .i^i’Miis of /inyibmaee'a'. to wliieli 
bclon.ir tin* planls yichliny’ (.'aiel-i i mms ie|.N.) ami 
( Jiain.s of Paraeli-e* i «j. \ . i. 

.illioor. S'-'* Ami I.*. 

Alll'oritC'S. a jMiwciful irilie.' of t'anaaniies, win) 
inhabite‘el tin* country mulli ca-t of tin* .lorelan, as 
far a- Mount He‘vmou. lit i\ie V.\\\\ century b.e\ 
lln'V eb'fealeel tin* Moabites, crossed tin* Jordan, 
o\ (*r|ieiw e*re*d tin* llittite*-, ami ovcnaii (’anaan tei 
the sea ; but tlicir peiweu* was lireike*n )i\ tin* threat 
victeirv eif the Ilclire'Ws ninhw Jeislma at (blie'ein. 
Tln*ir lwe> imist famous kin;.;- we*re* Silnin, kin;^- eif 
Ile*sbbon, and (fu, kin;;' of Pa-lian, the la.-t -aiel te) 
have bcmi of n'inaiitic si/c. 'Die \ict<irv of .bishiia 
diel ueii w heiUy e*\tcrminat<‘ the .Viuoritcs in ( 'unaau. 
'rin* residue of thi- |||•o^Mc became tiibiilary uinlcr 
Seilomoii. Ueceiil m\ c>t i;;at ioim -cem to ]ir«w e*, 

that they were a race akin le tin* Hit I it es. 

Amoro so, in Music, aMectioiiate'lv . teiid(‘rly. 

Allior'lllia* St e* iMUCei. 
Aiiiorplioplisilliis. See Aki m. 

AlllOrpIlOIIS I < b’. -mit,' niorphP, ‘feirni’ ), 
shai)e*le*ss. In (’bemi tr^v , the* term amorjihous is 
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iiscil to (lesrribe tlu^ uiK’rystallised, in onpositioii 
to tho cryst.-illisod, onn<lili<ni of bodies. There are 
siibstaucos whieli, in eritain conditions, are capable 
of orvstallisation, but in other conditions remain 
aniorplious. 'I'liiis, ]nire sn^^ar contains carbon, 
wlucli ap])ears as an aniorplious substance after the 
sugar has been burned in a i)latina crucible. The 
same substance, carbon, appears in its crystallised 
form in the diamoinl. 

Alliory, Thomas, an eccentric author of Irish 
des(M‘nt, who was born about 1601 and died in 17SS. 
His father was (’ouncillor Aniory, who went with 
AVilliain III. to Jreland, and was made secn*tary 
of the forfeited estates. Aniory spi'aks of having 
liveil in Jliiblin, where he knew Swift, whose 
sermon on the Trinity In' calls in a public letter 
to Lord Orrery a ‘ senside.ss and dcspicabb* pin - 
formance. ' He was li\ing in Wc^tmin.-^ter about 
17r»7, with a country letieat at Hounslow. Aniory 
lived a retired and meditative life, seldom going 
aViroad save after dark. 11 is John Ihntrlf is 
a curious medley of religious ami sentimental 
rhai»sodies, descn]dions of Mamcry, ami frag- 
ments of autobiography. Laitmis, bis intelb-ct is j 
believed to have liemi divordmed. AmorN's chief | 
works arc: /.//v.v it/ St't'iriJ IjtJirs of (tirxf 
I : A I! (,'>fori/ of A nf i'liflfirs, ProJio tlons of 

I N(t(nn\ (17’)o); and the Jj'fr of John JUno h 
{ 1 7oti 66 ). 

Amos, one of the so-called minor prophets of 
the Hebn'ws, was a henl>mari of 'IVkoa, in the j 
j neighbourhood of Letlilehem, and aKo a d^e■>^^cI• <>f ■ 

J sycamore iree.'^. huiing the reigns of IV/iali in j 
I .ludah, timl dmoboam II. in Israel (about SOOit.r.), j 
I he came forward to dmiouiice tlie iihdatrs then j 
I prevalent, lli^ pro|'heti<*al writings <‘ontain, in : 
the lirsi si\ <*hap' ers, <lennnciat ion-' of tin* l^i^im• ! 
displeasure against, sevtual slates, parlicularl\ that i 
of Isracd, on acrMuinl of the worship of idols. I'lie j 
three remaitiing chaptms contain bis symbolical 1 
visions oi the a.ppii'Thing oMuthrow of tlu‘ king- ! 
ilom of Israel, ami lasll\, a t*romis(* of restoration. 
His style, remarkable for it" clt'arness ai.d pictur- 
es([ue vi'iour, aboumU willi images taken from 
rural arai pastoral lib'. 

.AlllO>', a seaport town of t’hina. in a. "mall . 
island of ‘he v.:iiiic u.-muc. in the province of I'likicn, 
.T27) mih's KN K. of ( 'antou direct, it is the third 
in importance of the twenty-two tn*aty ports, and 
has betMi celebrated a" a trading town for souh* 
<‘enturii‘s. It was one of the eailii-'-t seats of 
Kiirojc-.-oi <*ommcicc in ( hina, the I 'ort ugue^^c hav- 
ing had e"tablisliiinMit> lierc in the Hitli, and the 
Dutch in tin* 17ih centuries. In IS-tl it was laken 
by the liritish, and, by tin* iieat_\ of Nankin, a 
liritish consul and iJritish subjects were ]M*r- 
luitted to rf*si«le there. 'I’lie trade is no \ open to 
all nations ; and tlirni* are »me foj ty bneign lirni". 
The im]»orts are opium, rice, cotton-twist, liritish 
long-cloths, beans, peas. umbrella>, chxdv ikr. \ the 
exports are tea, sugar, pa]>er, opium, gra-s clot lis, 
gohl-leaf, t!vc, 'I’ln* value of the inijiort" in iss.^ 
was C.S. tOlb^loO, of whicli t'l ,b6.’i,16l w.is under the 
head of opium; Ihee.xports were tl,ls‘M?6l. The 
tea exported at the same dat(' to foreign countries j 
ami Lhim'se ports amounted to ‘J.’i.'ilMd.fib ih, Toji. I 
estimated (ISSl ) at tto.bOO. (*f whmii g.'JU were 
foreignms. 'I’lie isl.iml of .\.no\, im .isuring 6y j 
7 miles, has 100,600 inhabitants I 

Ampelopsis. a genus of the \’il.UM‘:e, c!.,:,eb' I 
resemming the vim. The A. Jo'Jrrnrm i- tlie 
Virginian (’n.*f'j>er. I 

Alll|M"*r<N AxDUk M u;ji: adi.-ting ished i i:-, .In 
matician and physi i-(, w;is bo. . at L *ns io I77". 
'J’he guillot ini':;, oi Ills fat her in 1761' mad*' a <h*ep ' 
and jmlincb'd' iiojiressioo. (,n .oung .Ami»ere, 
who sought for .soi.ue m tlio s: ,d'.' of nature and j 


antiquity, lii ISOo, after he had heen engaged for 
tour years as a lecturer at Hourg and Lyons, he 
was ealletl to Ibiris, where lie ilistinguished himself 
as an able, teaelnw in the Ibdy technic School, hav- 
ing already hegnii his career as an author hy his 
Considemiion.'i sor la Throrir, Mathiinatiqne. du 
JoK (1802). In 1S14 he hei'ame a memher of the 
Aeademv of Sciences; in lS2t, iirofessor of Exjieri- 
niental Vliysi<‘s in the ('ollege <le France. Ho died 
at Marseilles, June U), lS.'i6. Scicntilic progooss is 
largely imlchtiMl to Ampiuc, esjiccially for his 
clc<-tro-dynaniic theory ami his original view’s of 
the identity of electricity and magnetism, as given 
in his lltrih'd tl'i Jmrrrnt ions Khrt ro-dfpnuniques 
(LS‘i2), and Ids 'I'hcorir drs VJkhhtndnos Eleotro' 
dinnuniqurs ( 1830). These researches prepared the 
way for Faraday's cx])criinents. St*(‘ Ids Jonrnnl 
cf ( 'ijf’rrsj)oni/(fni'(\ /7d./ /.s7t> (7th ed, 1877); 
Andrr J\inrir A/njtirf of Joftn t/ifoques Ampi'rr.; 
Cttrrt'spondnni'r rt Sof/rrnirs (2 vols. 1877)); and 
St Hilaire’s PhdosojJiio ((ts Ih n.r Anipcn's (1800). 

Alll|M'^ri% rJjOAN dAClg Ks AnTotnk, son of the 
jireceding, was horn at Lyons, .\\igust 12, 1800. 
After laving the gioiimlwork of hi." comprehensive 
studies 111 Faris, ho proceeded to Italy, (Icnminy, 
and Scandinavia. After his rclnrii, he lectured im 
the history of literature at Mar.^cilh's; hut, after 
tin* .July revolution (18.30), succeeded Amlrieiix 
as prob's.sor in the Lollcgi' de Fi.uicc. IL^ was 
elected to the Academy in 1817 ; and ilicil .March 
27, 1861. Ampiu’c was deeply re.d in (ierman 
literature; his learning was in.ii \ cllously w ide, ami 
his vahiahlc writin,." niton (’Idim, Persia, India, 
Fg\)»t, Nuhia, ;iml his Levantine \oyag»'", ]>roved 
Ihal the far Kji"t itself was cmhno'ed within the 
ciiclc of his studies. .Many of his maga/iiic ai t iidc.s 
ha\«‘ hcim (’ollcctcd iiiidcr the tolc Lift t nil n ro rt 
Vififiiijis (1.83,3). ills chief woiks are: J/ i.\f.oi/’i' 
JJflrrtiin' ilr lit I'ninro <nunit h' A ll'. Sin'h' ( 18)0) ; 
llistoiti dr hi Ldh nd II r>‘ h'ro nroni' nn Moprn .Iqo 
(bSti); Nisloirr dr hi I'or, notion i/e in Innofnr 
I'ni/iriiist (iStl); Ln ( ! n r>\ Ihoio' rt hontr 
(1818;; and J.n Srii lO'f rt /is l.ift/is t'n (hind 
(1S(m). Dee)) research ami pnliciiais criti'dsm, 
cxiire.-scd in a clear ami classical "t\le, distin- 
guish Id" Narioii" eomj> 0 "it ion.-. 

.\llipllibia (Dr., ‘ doll hlc-ii led, . . living on both 
land and wa,0r), a class of \e(tc|>iates hetwi'en 
fishes and rcpiilcs. The teem was h\ l.uiMa ns 

to include re))) iles, ani))h Ihia iis, and "onn' tishcs. ami 
l)y Cmier as '-ymui_\ inoim with the tt l*- “o piilo,' 
wldel) he aj»j>lie<l to all a tdma U hiCwt-M li-he." and 
))inl.-. 'I'he content of tlie term was .-.'on narrowed, 
ami the am|t}dhia w ere .sep.ii.it d on tin* one ham! 
from the reptiles which nc\er in cat he ti\ gills, and 
on the other from the lishc- wldeli. with t'le 
e\<-c)>tion of the Dipnoi, iii.'vei hreallic h\ lungs. 
And since tin- .-imphihia ;ir'* moi-* nca.il\’ rclati'd 
t<» fi.sin ." tli.'in tc icjttiles, liu\i> v united them in 
186.3 with the i uiiier in the general ilisision of 
lchth\oids, ailerwards changul to IrJdh ifopsidn , 
wldlc rc)»liles ami hiids were included under the 
contrasted title of Saiiroids or Snnropsliiit, 

tirnrnd (’loinirhrs. 'rin* amphiliia, such as the 
comimii, m w|s ami frog", are readily ilistinguished 
from h.;.d!er vertebrates hy the gills borne hy the 
• ■riild ^ ' .iiid somelimcs j)ersisting thi’oughoui life, 
hy the .1 -ciic(‘ of ail .\ miiioii ( q. \ . ), ami of an Allan 
tui" («j.v.) sa\e in so far as tl.i" i" represented by 
tlu- u'inary bladder, by the twm ( Omlyles (q.v.) of 
Ibc skull, and by other iieeuliarities in Ibe skele- 
ion. On the other liami, th<‘y clo.sely apiuomdi 
the doiilile-brcalliing tishe.s (sec DtrNoi). and an? 
-trictly distingnishah(f‘ from tlic fish elans only 
in I lie absence of tin r:;ys, rind in the general 
pos.ses"ion of lingered limbs like tho.se of higher 
animals. 
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D’iriffiotts of the (Vjtss . — Tho ainpliiliia inoliule four 
onlors, threo of wlii(?h ar(‘ i(‘])n*s(Mito<l hy tlio iu»wt, 
tlu’fro;^, and tlio V(*rinifonii (-ji'cilia; wlnlotht^foiirlli 
iii(*hid(‘s tho Laliyriiitliodonts (q.v.), now wholly 
extinct. ( 1 ) Foriii'^ like tho in'wl and salaniamlor, 
with lo]it( Hinooth bodies and ])crsistin;]f tails, arc 
terniod Urorlrlo ((ir. , ‘tail distinct’). Tlnw always 
liavo Olio or two jiaii’s of Jinihs, and the hones of 
tho foroarni an<l of the- lower h ’^ arc not filled a: 
they are in the fro;^^ Tho lower jaw is toothed, 
and, with one exc(‘]dion, the larv;e never liave a 
horny heak. Tlu; yoiin;^^ form has I'xternal ;.^ills, 
and these disa]»])car more or less coinpletidy. In 
one se<‘tiori (IVrminihranchiate), the ^ills persist 
throughout life in ]*roteus ami Mrno^ 

brfntrliHs ; in a hi;^her division ( ( ’a«Incihranchiate), 
the ;j^ills disa]))»ear hut th(‘ clefts nnnain - in 
Aiuphioma and Menoptnim ; whih* in the hi^^dior^t 
set the. ^ills are lost ami tin' clefts <‘losed e.^. in 
Sf(t(nnf( 0 (trn and Triton, besides the types just 
ineo'ioned, Siren, J*rofrn.s\ and . f f (p v.) may 
]»e n»'ted. 'I’ln'v ai(' distrihuted throu^nout the 
tem])erate northern countries, hut their head- 
quarters an* in North America. 'I’tie liritish 
s[)ecies are Triton eri.stntna, T. Inhronii, /.issofrifon 
pnnetfft n\‘, ajnl />. /ndntipes. Fossil I'rodela o<‘<-ur 
in the mio<‘t‘ne <h'posits. One larLie inrm is of 
historii* interi'st, he(*.ause its remains, diseovere<l 
by Sc'heuclizi r in the he^innin;.; of the iSth <*enturv, 
were mistaken for the n'lnaius of man, ‘iml mi- 
thusiast ically adduced by tlmir <liscov(*rer as a 
proof of the d(due(‘. He cjiristencd it Ifomo itiinrii 
testi.s', hut ( 'u\ ier det(*ct('d its amjiliihia.u chara,cter, 
and re(*onleil ilu* faney and name (if tin* di.'.coverer 
in the title Anftrio'i rr!ii'Hr}r:>ri . ('!) Foiins like 

tin* t’roi,'' ami t<»ad, with short, broad, mated bodies, 
and without tails m adult life, .an* included in 
the order . I ///o-n 'to-., ‘without tail). riieie an* 
never mon' than nitie di'>tim-t rlehra*, the lo\\(‘r 
jaw is almost al\N,i\- toothlesN, and t hen' an* alw .1 vs 
two ]tairs of liuih'^ in which tin* hone-; of tin* fort* 
arm ami t*f loNN* r h-i:' fime at an eail\ sta.;;(‘. 'I'uo 
horn*,', of the .inkle art unusu.illy ehmuatt'tl. anti the 
hand. N\hich in tin* in'wl orih*r hatl nt'Ncr mon- tlsan 
ftmr rin;L:crs, li.-e- ht're a nnlimt'nl t>f a tilth. ’I'ln* 
tatlptiie larva* haxe liist external. ; fitl then Inft'rti.il 
/^ills, which in the ;(dull forms are wholl\ lepl.u’t'tl 
h\ lun;.:s. The coininon froy; ( liOnu), the Surinam 
toa<l {Tifni), the eiunniou lo.itl {Tjufn], .-iml tin* 
tree fro;^ {l{ii!n\ an* fanii’ ar represeiitativcf' t»f 
Aiiura. 'riiey .ire 1 out^hly tUvitlotl into forms w it h 
I or without ttueeui"-. They ate of wmi.l-witle tll.-> 

! trihntion. tlnuiL’li ahtiit, liUt other amphibian.-', 
1 from :>11 tiecanii* mliiutls (*n et'pl Nt*w /« alaml. New 
( ’ah'thnii'i , ant] twt» oj- thn'i* tUht*r*'. I'ln* Ihiti.-'li 
forms are Ibnni !, mpornrin. Un fu rni,/or'.<, anti 
Ik rol'nnif (. iiitn<’ a-ml Toifo. w hich oceur (*\'ei \ - 
I V ln*n* els , at'* altscul in tl. .Vu-l i.-ilian region, 

I W'hich is, liowe\ er, rich in I ree f n tON. Hoth a-hilt 
ami ta,dj»ole .Anura In'oe het'.i fouml in iln* 
miocene depo.>ils of 1*' ranee ami to*nnany. (*>) 
'riie thirtl ortler of amphibia, inelu les the few 
snake like, limbic*", forms lechiiic.ib v knowm a" 
(rijmnophiono. 'I’ht* skin is usually pJovi«le«l with 
cross n»ws of iinbcthied sc. lies, tht' Nertebr.e are 
V(*ry numt'rous, the lowei- jaw is loojhetl. 'Fin* 
liewly-horn f Vr, •////! has <>\t.«rnal bla«ider like .irills, 
hut these are immetliatel\ lost. ’Fin* small but 
W'ell-dev(*h)pcd (*ycs arc ettvered with skin, in 
adaptation -) the su)*lertanean lib* of these 
animals. ’Ihey must not br eonfusetl with the 
blind or slow woru».s, which an* lizartK. 'Fhe four 
known ^.je.ncia au? fVrr/7/n, Kpienmn Si phonons, 
and Wunotrnna. ’Fhi* I.itter f *' o, a,nd most of the 
Caeilifv, are c.oniim'd to An* wartt* • ]>arts of the 
American continent south -f jM xico; tin* other 
C(v.rili(r are East Indian ; ami hpirrimn occurs in 
Java and Ceylon. Some fossd. •unnhihiaus have a 


striking re.semhlance to tliese (iipnnophiono. f t) 
Tin; niimeroiis extimrt Lahyrinthodnnts (q.v.) of 
the Trias, Permian, ami ( 'arhonifenins jterioils, 
mostly reseiiihled the Crodeda in form, hut some 
w'e.re snake like. . 'I’hey were w'(*ll ]u-ovitied with 
skin armour on the hn;ast and ventral surface, ;ind 
.sorne.timos attained a lar'jfe crocodil(* like sizi*. 
The name refers to the comjdex . pattern of the 
tocth. (’oiu]»a,n“d w ith these, the modern aiupliihia 
an* a diminulive race, thou;'!! a hmy^^th of two 
fei't has been recorded iu one or tw'o eases. 

(irnernl Sirnrtnrr. 'Fhe .v/,-/// is smooth and viscirl, 

I excejit in tin* scaled (h eilias. Sonic of the hloocl 
is distributed in the skin, whi(*h thus dischar;'es an 
imjMU'tant respiratory function. An Axolotl <*an, 
in fact, live after hoth luiiy's and ;;ills have been 
nmioved, and many amjddhiaiis can survive in very 
uiifa.viuirahh* <*nmliti<ui.s. "Fln*i»* a, re numerons 
, ;;lands in the skin, ami tin* sf‘cretcd fluid is irritat- 
! in;.; ami poisonous. 'Fhe. inner skin ('niitaviis eolour- 
! cells, hy the eontraetion or e.xpansinii of which the 
I animal may in some ea.ses fi*.*;^. fn>;; i very consiiler- 
i ahly chan;r<* its colour. 'Fhe iulluence of surrouud- 
! in;' eolour allects the eye, then tin* syiiipathetie, 
I nervous .system, then the peripln*ral nerves, and 
■ tlirou;;h tin-m the eolonv cells (see (hlUoMATO- 
! PHokKs). 'Fin* Ollier skin is eoiitinually h»*in;' 
I renew'ed, and is sometimes ,sln.*d in lar;.'e ]>atclies. 
(’ertain ehan;it‘s in the skin an* not nnfrequently 
a.s.-'oeiated with se.xnal malnrity. The shrfefon 
I consists of haekhom*. skull, limh-;'ii-dlcs, limbs, 

! breast horn*, iKa*. , and is ;^enerally comparable to 
tlia? of higher animals, while its pec’iiliai-itios 
would involve more details than aie po.ssihle within 
the limits of thi.s arlich*. 'Fin* 

1 tq.v.) is r('present<*d a" i sual by brain and brain 
norve.*'. by spinal (*ord ami s|'inal m'rv»*>, by a chain 
of .s\ mpat ln*i ic i;*:in;4liiL lyiii;; Ix'siile the hacklione 
on each sidi*. h\ the u.^ual tlirei* sense ori'a ns, and 
by sensory <*(*ll.'- 'Fin* 'Uiall Inaiii is i‘em;irkahle 
for the redu(*tiouof tin* hind i>ortion. or ecrehcllum, 
lo a U'ere hand. In tin* eave-iiihahitiiiy Fi'oteu.s, 
and in the suhienaneau ( muophimia, tin* eye vs 
rovned n\(‘r i>\ the skin. Ill tin* hi.'^her ,\nur:i, 

the is I'los ided with a «*om)»lete 'rvm]>aiium 

(4j.v. *. with Fiistmliiau tulM*s (q.w), a.ud a (‘olu- 
mell.M or rot] hi'tweeii tlierxterual «lrnm behind the 
eM* .'lud tin* iiili'rual e.-ir. In reuianl to the ufiniin- 
torn sii\ti',n. teetli and lon;;ue\ar\ yu'eally iu form 
I and o(*cunemt'. ami are sometimes altoyu'ther 
absent ; in nio'-t Amir.a. tin* insect oatehin.i^' ton;rm* 

: is Fixed in fiont and frei* heliind ; in the males of 

rln* same order, the liniiiL; of the mouth is often 
puslH*d oiitw.nd' int<* a j>.iii <'i‘ r(‘'eMal in*; sacs. 

Fin* iialiii-** of tin* l;uI is «|nili‘ iioiiiial. 'Fin* 
. adult h-nrf (*onsi-.ts of a must n!.ir veiilriele ami 
' two auricles; ]»i;t tluriiin tin* breathiii.i; st;ii;c. 
tin* ciiculatioti resemble.^ that of lishe.s, ami 
llii*rc is oiiIn one .-luriclc. Tin* (*li.i iilTCs associ/ifcil 
with tin* appcar.im*!' of luiiLfs an* cxai'tly com 
panihlc to thosi* ohsf-rv(*»l in the donhlc-hrcathin.iT 
lishcs. 'Fhe I.Niiipii.itie System (q.v.l is well devel 
i»jn*«l 'Fhe temperatnie of tin* blood is low. and 
little ;iho\e that of the w:i ter w itli which tho major- 
it\ .-in* surroumh'd. 'Fhe t/nn/s' an* two comj>ara- 
lively sm.’ill .s.ics, on fin* w.'ill.' of wlii(*li the <-;ij»il- 
l.*irics are s])re;id out. 'Flu* air, w liii*h is pumpe(l iu 
throu;;h tin* nostrils h\ tin* dilatation of the mouth- 
cMNily, and prev(*nted by valves from ^oiu*: out 
a,L;aiii, passes throu;.th tin* ;;lottis on tlio lloor of the 
pharynx into the larynx, and iln*ue»‘ to tin* luuj^'s. 

I In tile .\uura. the laiyiix forms a powerful eroak 
iu;^ or;;au. In tin* I rodcl.*i. witli both ;;ills and 
lung's, the l.'itier may j»redomin;ite if the eomlitions 
I demaml aeri.d res)>ivatiou. as has been experiment - 
I ally i)rovt*d in tin* e.ase of Trofms. 'Iln* nieta 
tnorpliosis of Axolotls (q.v.) is especially instruc- 
live ill this eoiine* f hui. 'Fhe paired kidney.s ami 
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roproiluotive orj^atis hardly demand special notice. 
The males and females <»ften ditrer in size and 
colour. The males may he distin^'uished in some 
eases hy their vocal sacs, swolhm thumbs, and skin 
frills. The Axolotl and 'J'riftui aljHsfrf become 
sexually mature in the jvrolonj^ed larval sta^e. 

Hnhit tif Lift'. The majority of am]>hii>ia are 
)nueh more at home in Nvater than on land, thou^^h 
in soim^ (‘ases tin' adaptation to terrt'strial life is 
very complete, ami has evt'ii moditicd the ordinary 
C(mrse of develo]»ment. h'or Avbile. the larval form 
whieli esca]»es fro?n the e.ir;^ is usually a(|nal ie and 
jirill-breatliin^i:, in SaiamnHd nt (tint of tin* Al, )S 
two ferlilise<l develop u ithin the body of the 

mother, riourmli themselves on the rem.-iinin*^ 
unfertilised ova, and in the absence of damp sur- 
rounding's, are born as air-breatbin.u: forms. If they 
are prematurely removed from the lK)dy of the 
mother and put into wat<'r, tlnw <Iev(‘lop ;i fresh st*i 
of ;L?ilIs, a'ui are normal tad]Kdes. S. imo ttlusn is 
also viviparous, and the youn;," rcmnin a whole year 
within the motln'r, Imt are born with external ;.:ills. 
In the tree-froi^. Ilylodes, wlii«‘h i> foimd in e<Mtain 
volcanic islands, whf're llie |MH-ons soil imolvc's 
the absence of \\ a t<‘r ])ools. the v liole (b'velopment. 
except tli(‘ loss of the tail, is com]del('d within tin' 
and tin' yonn;.^* (‘scape as air-br<'athin.LC forms. 
It ha.s heen sii.i!:;^estt'd that in the (‘mbrv((, the 
broad tail must do most (»f tin* n'spiratorv inter 
chanj^e of j^ast's, for lln'it' appears to Ik' an (*n(ire 
absence <»f ^^ills. In this and in certain other 
h'atures there is an approach to reptih' develop- 
ment. Im en amonn* e\< lusivelv lun;; breathinj^ 
f<»rms, the maj<»rity pit'fci- to remain in the vicinit\ 
of Welter. Many liN(‘ alone, and only ass<‘mble in 
crowds for tin* satisfact ion of r«’prod net is (* impulses, 
lloth in their love mid bunuer tin'y .an* especially 
active in tin* twiliehi, 'Tlie food of tin* adults 
consists mostly of ins(‘cts, sluifs, and worms, but 
tin* larval forms are mainly M-ec'tarian, ‘ihou.itb 
not despisiuLT animal food, e\(Mi in tin* sha]»e of 
the we;iK«‘r members «u’ its (o\n f.aniily.' 'I'lieir life 
is e(*in‘r,M lly at a ( ompaiat ively low potential, and 
tln*y sa,\e tln*mselves from cold of winter or beat 
of ib(' dry s, Hson by fallin.ir into a letbari;it state. 
They are die to remain wiibonl foo<l for lon^ 
p(*riods, and thou^di the tales of toads within 
stoiu's are lo a la.ree extent <lonbtless m\l]ii<’al, 
and the results of careh'>s observat ioti, there are 
some autln'iitic instances ef considerably ]»ro- 
lon^ed imprisonnwnt, both in nature and by e\ 
]»erinient. Amphibia li.ne considerable jjower ol 
r(*;.:eneralh'e hist [laits. Some habits conin'cted 



Tlio Surinam Toad < I'i/ta <iiin rimnn) 


with the of the > .un;' (h'seiae u *tic Thu.' 

in the Surinam To.ni //co ■ '/ ), the le., 

tilised egys, 1>1?‘ '‘d al on the back 


of the female, form small pits in the soft skin, 
and in each of these cradles a voting f<»rm is 
developed. In another ease ( A tiiftrsu- 

/fndum), tlnue is a hireo pocket on the hack of 
the female for similar purposes ; w hile in lihiuo- 
(Irrma (/(inrinii, the male carries the youn«>: in a 
larJ^e laryn^u'al pouch aliout its throat. The male 
obstetric froj: ( /l/?/b's‘ aftsiti ricnua) winds the ('^fj:s 



»f, si-ijini'iitf'u oviiin i>r wiiti sixly-four cells (IVtim 

Half'iiir. atlcr Krker ; //. cnilnyn williiii Jiii iiilir-ain' ; uf flie 
blast* <»r 1 11 l.'t TMoiilIi i'lmii MairDin-. al'l*-r Ib'iiiak'; 

r. ta*lj)*d*‘ with fxlciiial n'dJs ; */, M-tilral \ ic\v ; /a. iii<»utli; >•, 
vciiiial sufk* rs. 

round bis tlii^dis, ]mri(*s liimstdf in damp (‘arth till 
the youno are jilmost nx-idy to lx* liberated, and 
tlieii pluiijLfes into a pool, where In* is soon freetl 
from his li\ in;u^ burd(‘n. 

Ihrrlnptnrnf. 'The lib* history of ti form like 
the fro;;* is of eonsl(h*ral»l(* iiit(‘rest as .ni a)dn-e\ iat('d 
reeaiutulat ion of tin* ]iisN>iy of tin* race, and imiy 
b(* brietly mded. .\s in many ollmr .■iniphilda, 
tin* upp(‘r po](‘ of tin* ('kt.i;' is eoN«*ie«l ’\ith ii 



Tadjiok* of I'Vo^ ; 

]. n-crJil ly J«al''li<tl 1 nlj»*i|*-s aln u.‘ n.ilh' il 'J, wiih *‘\l*‘r- 

iial '.nils', •_'<*. '.aiiM- ciilai/i'l ; IJ ami t. iji<'|o>m<‘ of fills’, 
.■*», hind limbs \isibli-; C. -skm-f.ist iiiL.n both jiairs nt b‘t;s 

\ist!*l«‘; 7, jCn'l'liy’ "I tad; s, no;.;. ( Kroni Mnart.) 

black pi;:nn'nt. In tin* Anura, tin* e;;;;s are 
fertilised by ih(' mnh* as they b‘av(‘ tlnj oviduct; 
while ill oi)n‘rs. .sneli as .salamand(*rs, the fertilisa- 
tion is internal. 'They are laid in ;;(*hitinous 
niass«*s in water. A ijumb(‘r of int<*ri*st exe(*]i- 
tio/is to the normal nnxh* of Intvi* b(*en 

aln*ad.\ noticed. 'I'lie total )*nt nin*.,nal division of 
ovum, and the siihs(*(jii( nl eli;in;;es by which 
backbon**, sjdnal cord out, A.e. appear, cannot lie 
'liscnssod lieni (s(*e K.vi v \ W hen the 
iadjiole is b;itclie<l, it is at lirst inclosed in the 
^'eiatinous debris of tin* It, oiow*s for a 
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short \yhile lon;,'er at the expense of the? yolk, 
wliich ill a few forms is seen as a <listin<*t ex- 
ternal sac. Soon, howi'ver, tin* tadpole accjiiires a 
mouth and arms, and he;^dns to feed, 'i’here are, 
a ])air of snekin;^ <liscs hehind the month. Shortly 
after hatchin;.,^ the external ^'ills art‘ eovmed over 
hy a fold of skin, leavin;^ a posterior ajierture for 
the exit of th (5 water whicli imters hy the montli. 
UMie ^ills rat>idlv <li.'>‘a))iK‘ar, only, however, t») lx* 
re])lacjMl ])y a fn;sh internal s(;t. 'J'he mouth is 
armed with liornv heak ami teeth, and is not un 
like that of the lani]in*v. I’he whole, larva is in a 
decidedly iish-like sta;^e. As th<‘ tadpole ^o*ows, 
the suckers hehind tlui mouth disa}»pear, the ^nit 
hec<)mes much lon;;cr, and the lun^^s apjn'ar as 
oiitf^rowths from th(^ <esopha;;iis. 'I’lie metamor- 
j)hosis into the a<lult form now slowly he;^ins. 
The limhs appear as minute huds, hot tlie front j 
pair }>ec.onHi free tirst. A skin casting occurs, 
during \n inch lint ;;‘ills, the heak, and tlie suctorial 
form of tin; mouth wln)lly disappear, whih* the 
eyc^ art* uncover<;tl, and tin* cireulatitm lM‘comes 
nnxlined in as.soeiation with tin* increasing import- 
ance (if tin* luiies. 'Pin* tail is nhsoiix'd, tin; eut 
is short(*in*d, •ind tin* maijd\ \'e^etarian tadpole 
ejradually assunn*s all tin; cliaracters of the car- 
nix orous froe-. 

iin* artich; .Vmphihia in the h'/trffr/o/xvditf Hn't- 
hy I’roii'sxn* llnxley, nnd Professor St ] 
(leor^(* Mivarl's hook on '/’/e* /'/oy ( Nature Series, 
London), may h(* protitahly consnlt(‘d for furtln*r 
d(‘tails. 

illlipilibolis the name (tf a ; 4 roiip <if minerals 
whieh are essentially silicates of limeand ma^^nesia; 
lint thes(; Icises an* often |»artly replac(*d hy 
alumina, nnd o.xide^ of in)!! and manganese, iiie 
most, iinjioiiant mimnals in this j^roup an* 
'rreniolile, .\ctim»lite, Ne]»hiit(; (dadei, and 
Honihlende. A-Im-sIo^ and its xa,rit‘li(*s an* 4^^ 
forms i>i 'rreinolitr* and A<‘tinolile, Many 
of tlu'se o<-cui ;■> lim* hail-like lilainents, 
n‘jidily separaMe frc.ni each oilier ( \imtni- 
inonni a in Ha X ) : in otlnn* cases tin* 
filaments or lihii's are more or h‘ss lirmly 
inlet WON en, f^ivin;; rise to ])roducts x\hich clo.sely 
reseiuhle the 'ailtstaiiccs after wliich the\ an; 
named mountain -tla\, mountain 1 her, moun- 
tain cork. 

.illipllit'tyoil'ir a elehrat<*«] <*ouncil 

of the states of am-ient ( Jreit-e. An ((lu/i/tni i/ ‘in/ 
ne int «*ri;;'inal ly an assoiixion of several tithes 
foi t he purjiosc oi jii oi t‘( t iinj' . ome tem]»le conimoii 
to them ah, ami for niaintainin 'vorshij* within it. 
and it, was onl\ laier I’lat it ai'ii Ired also a political 
ini]>ort .ince. It" menihc!> wen ,*alh*d ‘i.ii/i/nrfifu,is 
( ‘ the dweller^ around’). Such issociat ions existed 
at Ar;4;os, |)»’Ios, and elsewhiua , hut tin' mo"i im 
jiortant wsthat at Anthela, near ’riiermopyhe, the 
S(*at of w h eh x\ as t l ansfei red laier to I adphi t hrouoli 
l)«>rian inllu(‘nce. The memhers of this iea;.,oie n .'re 
twelve in niimher, and were, aecoiaiinu^ to ,T’,schim*s : 
the 'riiessalians, Ikeotiaiis, Doriaim, lonians, Per- 
rha'hians, Ma,eiict('s, Lociians, (Kta'ans, Plithiots, 
Malians, and Phocians, and the Doloju’ans \\ ho aia* 
mentioned in of hei- accounts. The meiiih(*rs of this 
confederation hound tlnmisehes h> an oath not to 
destroy any city of tin; Anij)iiictym>s, nor cut oH’ 
their stn*anis in xN.ar or p( .ice, iml to emjiloy all 
tlieir power in punishing tho.^e* who did so, or those 
who pilla^(*d the property of the j^od, or in jured his 
tem]»le at Delphi. So e.xcellont an oath xxas very 
inditlerentlv k(;pt. In the primitive period of (Ireek 
liistory, it liad Ji h.eiioticial and eivilisin;^ intliioiu*e ; 
hut its move important iutev{ereue('s in the, atlVavs 
of CJreece wen; (liicetly ‘•ont. .i.T\ to *^110 spirit of its 
institution. The first oi tii the so-called 

saen’d war, wa^^ed from -Mto to ii.(.\, against the 
Phociaii city of Crissa. The .second savml war, 


from .TV) to .‘UG It.c., ^nive o(;(*asion to the fatal 
iiiterf(*renc(* of Philij) of Maeedon in the atl'airs of 
(Jreece ( s(_*e PlllMP); and a third somi/ war, 
iii.sti;.fat(.*d hy IHiiliji, xvas hnt the prcimh* t«> the 
victory of ( ’Ineronca, .so fatal to (he(‘k lilierty. 

Alliplli'oil, *^on of Zens and Antiopi*, hron;.,dit 
up with his twin hiother Zethns on .Mount ( 'it h.eron, 
when* In; pra<“tiscd siiiLriuLT to the lyre. Win*!) the 
l)roth«*rs ;,u(*w nji ami discoven'd th<*ir (h*secnt, tluw 
march(*d against 'rhel»e>, and juit to death its 
kin^ Lycus and his wih' Direi; for havin;^ treated 
th(*ir mother with erncliy. 'Phi'V then fortilied 
TlM‘hcs hy a uall, to make which tlie stones inov<;d 
of th(*ir own a(*coid to the innsie of .A nijihioii's lyn*. 
He married .Niolic. nml killed himself from j^rief 
when all his eliildri'ii wen* d(;sti'oye<l hv Ajiollo. 

Alllpllio\IIS« or Lancklk'I, om* of the low(*st 
hai'khoiicd animals, aluindantlv distrihiiti'd 011 the 
sandy coasts of wnnnaiid ti'inpi'ratc seas. It w.as 
re;j:ardcd as a (lastcropod hy Pallas, who first 
! ohs(*rved it ; hnt in IMM A'arrell rcinark<;<l tin; 

; pn*"enee of a eclhilnr rod 1 ('present in;^ a rndi- 
! iiK'iit.irx haekhom*. Since tlien. the structure and 
ih'xclopmcnt (d amphioxus have hc»*n tlionm^^hly 
studied, and its imjxut ance as a persistin;^ primi- 
tive v<*it('hrate has heeii uni veisallx reio^mi.sed. 
It. e;iii hardly he called a iish, foi’ tlM‘r(‘ is a greater 
dill'cn'iice in sirnctnr(* hctw(*cn it and any lisii, 
than then* is lu'twci'n a mammal ami a l>ird. 'I'lu; 
comprc.sscd hody, which rarely measures more than 
two inelu's in length, is poinh'd at hoth ends, 
uheiiee the name aiindiioxiis ((ii-. f/iii/i/i(\ ‘ hotli,’ 
and tnif.s, ‘"harp'), 'the mouth is frin;:(*d with a 
eireh'l of line pioees"(‘'. Itorm* on a cartila»;imuis 
riii^', and the liaek c\liil)it> a xerv delicate tin, 
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whieli is contiiiiied nninl(‘iTU]ited into tlu; tail, and 
iheiitM foi a sluul distance aloii.^- the ventral sur- 
face. The hod> i -calch'ss, ami tolcrahly trans- 
jiareiit, and the lransxers(; musele-se;;nients are 
hcautilnlly s('ci d'herc is no Imny sk»'h'ton, hut 
the hackhone is represent«‘d hy a simp].. lulai 
rod (noiociioid I niMiiiny^ from to tip, and ht*ar- 
in;jC ih'i's.il cart i lay i mm " rods xxhich siiyycst. vi'rlc- 
I hral sjiim's. 'rhere i." no hint of skull or limhs, 
and apart from th*‘ notochord, llu' ski'lcloii is ix'pic- 
soiitcd soh'ly )»x a dex clopim iit of cartiLtyiiions 
rods alxait the month, and on tin' walls of the 
]»harynx. 'I’ln* spinal cord, w lin li lic" ;is usual 
;ihove tlu' rndinn'iitarx ‘ hackluaic,' has a sliydit 
anterior sxxa'lliny, faintly suyycst iny ^ hrain, ami 
in 1 hi> a nieim'iitcd snot, niohalilx rcinx'si'iit iliLf the 


ii iji x\fi cv u I j - 

to that of Aseidiaiis. 'I'he xvall is eiliat(‘d ami 
pierced hy a liumlred or more slits, thiduyh 
which the* wat(‘r taken in hy the month na.sses 
to tlu; exterior, hathiny in its eonise a set of tilood- 
vessels sjiread out lu*tw«'('n the slits. In the 
eiuhryo, these clefts o]ien diri'ctly to the (*xterior, 
hut are afterxvards ('oxu'ictl hy two laU'ial folds (if 
skin which uiiit(; to huu\ an outer chamhev t atrial 
chamber), with a siuyle \)osterior aperture (the 
abdominal p»'re). 'I'Ik' heart is a simph; tube in 
fact, oiil,> lh(' laryest of many contractile reyion.s 
on the primupal >ossels. The blood is colourless. 
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The s^excrt are separate, aiul the repnxluctive or^xans 
foriu a roNV of ccil-cluunjs oa the wall of the ho<ly- 
cavity. These open separaloly into the outer 
chaailjer above iiientioiie«l, and ( lienee* the eleniefits 
tiiid their way out by the abdoriiirial pore. The 
de\'(‘l()piii(‘nL very <‘losely re,s<«iMbl(‘s that of the 
As<*itliaiis («(.v. b wbieh are also survivors of the 
ane(‘strnl vertebrates. Seveial varit'ties t>f A. 
Umirolatiis have been described, and another j^enus 
[h/inioiilrhihifs] was found on the Australian coast 
by tlu‘ (ia/elle e\[)edition. The old name of 
ainpliiovns was UniiK'hinstnin utn^ and the titles 
Ta fifttritnlin and Acrttniit hav(‘ lieeu applie»l to the 
onler, in refeicniee re>})eetively to tlie simple 
tulnilar In'.irt and ai»sent skull. 

.\lll|llii|KMlS«i an order of small st*ssil(‘-ey(Ml 
erustaeeans, with latei'ally (*oinpressed liodies, and j 
hni;,^ abdomen with ihna* pairs of swimmiji;^^ ap- | 
])enda^(‘s in front, and ludiind tlie',e three backward i 
turned s|»rin; 4 in^ feet. 'IMie tlioraci<* or a?iierior j 
le^s bear the i^ills. The older includes a yreat i 
number of eommon forms (‘.n-. the familiar Sand 
hopper, <|.v. [ s((/f(((<n')\ arndher v<‘rv fre- 

<|Uent pnius, ( )reln*,st ia, sometinn's niueh more 
terrestrial than iln‘ fnjino- ; the abundant (Jam- 
inarus of rnnnin^i;- water; the wood b<nin;,^ Lini- 
uoiia and (Telnra; lln‘ bliml Xipliar^ns of under- 
^.rronnd freshwater; tlu‘(|uaint Spta-t i<‘ or Skeleton ' 
Shrimp, (j.v. ( r//a ) ; and inanv moie. See j 
(.'nisTAeKA. ‘ ! 

^ .illlphip'olis, a town of ^lacedonia, on the j 
river Strynion, al)ont ,‘1 miles fr<»in the sea. d'he { 
ri\er jIowa*d alnio'.i round the town, nearly forniin:^ 
a (‘irele, whe)n‘«* ii'> iianii‘ .(////>// around* 
the ‘cilv't. Taken bv the Xtlimiansln b>7. it bdl 
into the hands of IM.ilip <if Macethm in .‘loS ; and 
iifterwards, under the Homans, became ihe capital 
of t heir four Macedonian pro\ ince.s, ft ismentiom 1 
in Acts w ii. 

Allll»lli>lMrna, a. serpent Iik(‘, limi.h-s H/aid, 
with flaked, scahdess -kin. and V( \\ short tail. 
’Phere is no hieastlM»ne. and the skull resenibh*'-, in 
some respects, that oi serpent-. In on<* yenns 
(t'hirotes, of th<* same faniilv there are stnall 
fore-le;4s ant all tin* rest are limbless. 'I'boy ar(‘ 
harmless foinis, ehielly .\meiiean, li\itiLr nnder- 
j^round, ..nd feediiiLC on insects and worm-. See 
LlZAltDS. 

Alliptlitlio'atrib a spa« ions bnildiriLr. .i^'-iierally 
oval in form, used 1>\ the Homans for exhibilini;- 
;,dadiarorial combats, tii;hts ,.f wild be.asts. anil 
other aiectaelcs. 'j’lie amphitheatre diHere<l from 
a. t In ‘a, 1 re for dramatic perfoiiuances {Ihrafniiin in 
this, that where;\s the tliealre had only a semi hreh' 
ol seats fronting? the -la^re, the am[»irn li ‘atre was 
(mtirely em-ircled l>y them; lienee the name of 
amphitlu*atr<* ((ir. (unplti, ‘al! roe d '). .At tirst 
these erections were of WM)d, and imicdv teni 
porary, like a. modmii raee -taiid. They o-em. Imw- 
(*ver, to ha^ e hec.m of enormous si/e, as 'I’.aeilns 
mejitions on(‘ at Fideme, «lnrin;.r tin* rid^jTii of 
liherins, w hos(‘ collajfse is said to have raais d 
tin" death»or injury of .Vt.tKM) speetat>a-. \mpiii- j 
theatres of stone had hecun. however. tf» he ! 
erected at ati earlier jieHod rliaii I his, the li»st j 
haviti;^ heen hnilt in .‘ll n.c, at tin* desire of | 
.Au^^nstus. The Flavian amidiitjn*af re at Hoiin*, 
knowm as the (’olossenm from its colossal Aao, j 
was l)(‘;;un hv \'es})asian, and finislied hv I'itiis , 
SO A.l)., tiMi years after the dest met ion of'deui-a- 
lem. It was the lar;j,-esi structure of the kiinl, . nd 
is fortnnatidy also tin best ]ireser\cd. li «o - rs | 
about live aert s of i^ronml. and wa capable 
scaiin^t: SV.OOO spMi.itovs. I,, e-rea- st bmeil; 

is 012 feet, m. l its ^oiate.st l.eallb olo, the 
corrc.spt'itdinc- iij;nres for rbe Alb -f Hall in Lon- I 
don bo'iiy 27t) and .Htn (>ri casion of its 


dedication hy Titus, oOOO wild hcasts were slain 
in the arena*, the ‘panics lasting nearly a hundred 
(lays. The exterior is ahout 100 feet in height, 
and consists of three rows of eohimiis, Dorir;, lonie, 

I and Forint Ilian, and, ak'ovo all, a row of Forin- 
tliian jdlasters. Hetween the eolnmns there are 
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arches, whieli form open ;.:alleri(‘s tliron;/liont the 
wh(dt‘ building ; and bctwc'im (.'aeb alternate 
pilaster (d tin* npp(‘r li(‘r tbere is a window. 
Hesidcs the /tiK/iifui, tbere were tbree tiers or 
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of 'C.-C'', corre-']'' cidiiig to ilu* external 
: delie- 'Idle lir^t id the->e is supposeil to have 
' eonl;iine<( iwmitv-four row-, nf -.-ar-,; am! the 
secftiid. i\le»m. I’in -e vv el e sr j ,1 1 ;i t . . 1 1»\ ;i hd'l\ 

. wall fnmi tin* liiird stoi v. liich I' Miained 

j pojmlaee. 'I'he innlium was a .;;i’lei\ smniunding 

' the arena, in wliieb tin* emp' I'oi . lln* !iafoi>, ainl 
j vestal virgins bad ibeir semis. Ihe Ic.iihling v is 
! covered hy a lemjMnarv awnimj "c W(*(jd<'n i'«d, 

! the rrhn’i ‘h. din* o|)«*n spaie ill the eeiitie* (d* 
i tin' aiiipliit lie.il It* wa.s c/d o ihe Latin 

j word for .-;ind, k-a-.-iusc it was .-ov rued with sand 
or sa.wdnsi, d 'rii.g tin* perf nunanee's. d’In* ta.sle 
for tln.‘ excitement id* lie. amjdiit ln‘nt re which 

existed a,t Home, nalni allv spi<*a.d to t he prov in(‘(*s, 
and large amphilheat nm were erected ind^ only in 
tlie pro' ineial towns of Italy, as at Fapna, X'eroiia, 
Ikmipeii, lh»//noli, \e., hut at Arles, Xim(*s, and 
l•’^‘jus, in France ; at Italiea, near S«‘ville, in 
Spain; and even in this eoiiiitry, at Firencester, 
Silc'hester, and I )orchester. 

AlllJ[lllifri'i<^« a sea-god(h‘s.s in Freek Mytho- 
logy, (lauigliter of Ni'r(*u.s, or <d’ Oeeanus, and wife 
of Hoseidori. AN In'Ti tin* latter demanded her in 
marriage, she lh‘d to Mount Atlas, but was dis- 
1 covered by a delpbin, which Foseidoii bad sent 
after her, an(l bonn* bac!: to him. In seulpinre, 
she is often re]»resent,ed .fitting next to Hoseidon, 
r drawn hy Tritons. 
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Anipllit^ryoil, in Mytholnj^y, a kin;' of 

Tiryns, non of AIchmis, and liuskand of AlcnKnn*. 
Durin;' Ids aksonco from lioim* in order to pnidsli 
Ui« ninnlerers of Ids wife’s Inothers, Alenif*ne was 
visited l>y Zens in tlie disguise of Amj)ldtryon, wlio j 
Idniself n*tin ned home next day. Slie l)eeame tle^ j 
motlier of Hercules hy /eus, ami <»f Ipideh's hy j 
Afiipldtryon. 'Plie story has Ikmmi treated hy ' 
IMautiis in his A tnj^liltrnn, and after Idjo l»y Molierc 
in Ids AinnhitrifoH, a veiy fret? adaptation t»f Ids , 
ori^'inal. Here Ids hero was supposed to he M. de i 
Montespan, hushami of tin* new mistress of Luuis 
XIV. In the hitler, .Amnhitryon ;;i\es a ;4reat 
tlinner ; henee the mime lias Is'eonie a ramimon 
term for a host or <‘ntertainer to dinner. | 

Alliplllllllia^ a North Amerii'an tailed ainjild- ! 
hian, whieli loses tin; extinnal ;^ills of its youth. | 
It thus hcdones to tin; eadiieihraneh ;'roup of the j 
order Grodela. Tin; form is rou;;hly t‘el-like, ainl | 
about ‘2 feet hui;;' ; tin; le^^s, which are small ami j 

distant, have two or three. to(*s ; the e\(‘s are, j 

eovelvriwith skin; ami theri‘ an* numerous teeth. 
On each side of lln‘ somewhat narrowed iieek then* | 
is a ^.^ill slit, )»a.rtly eoMTed with a fold of skin. I 
This t_\ pe, lik'.‘ oth(‘r J h rat n as they aie | 

called, is thus half-way hetweeii those amjddhiaus , 
like. IM'oleus (<|.v. ), which jiermanent ly retain their | 
e\t(*rnal .L;ills, ami those lik<* the newt, in which ; 

the ;;ills (Uitiicly disajipf'ai- in the adults, and tln‘ j 

clefts close up. .1. itmuis is found in I he .>outh(*rn j 
ami soutli wc'-teru states hui row iu;^’ in the mud | 
in the dilchi's of tln‘ rice liidd,-. It feeds on j 
small lish, molluscs, ami insects. 'I'lie. m‘;^ioes call I 
it’ the Conyo "Uake, and erroneously repaul it as ; 
M'innnous. .\iiotlicr specie > (.1. I i/h() is , 

somiwvhat doiiht full' di.>tincl. j 

AlirplMM*2l« ;mion '4 the (In'eks ami Homans, a I 
I lai;;e nc'^m'I. n^uall> made of clay, with 1 

a mil low neck and two handles, and often I 
eiidim^, ill .L ''harp ]toinl hedow, for Immii^' I 
iiis'-tted in •! stand or in tin ground. It 1 
w;is cliielly u^ed for presmw 'U!;; \arious j 
liipiid.', c' pecia My w Ine, and w as fHMjuent ly 
decorated with ]*aint in;js. '['here is .-iIm) 
i‘\ idciice that wen* emnloved as 

cineraiy niiiN and as <-oilius. The ( d’c* k 
amnliora contained ahonl iiim l''ii.i;li-h 
;^allons ; thr Ihnnaii, ahmit six. 

Allipli in X-tronom.x, is Hie 

Ai ijihura. distam e uf a la .venly body, at the 
tiim* of its risiua ,r settimjf. from the 
east or the w<-t j»nint of i he hori/o.i. hee 
Hie sun is in the e(|Uaioi (i.i. at the time oi 
either (Mpiiinix i. he li'cs exactls ea-t. and set'' 
exaiMly west, and Iheiofor** lias no amplitude. His 
amplitude is at its maximum at midsummer, :iml 
ai^ain at iiidwintei; and that maximum depends 
upon the iatitnde ot the jdac ■, heiny' ‘Jof at the 
(‘ijuator, and incnai'iny lo the .Arctic ( ircle, w’i'Mc 
if hi^eomes !Mr. 'riie amplitude of a lived -tar 
remains constant all tin' year lound 
Aiiipiilla. a, kind ol hollle used h\ the Komans 
for the jneserx at ion of liijuids. It wa^ m.ade eitluM- 
of eartnenware or ylass. ami s imei mu's, ihouyh 
V(‘rv rarely, of costlier mattuials. (ireat numhers i 
of siieli A'essids ha\e found their w y info collec- ! 
tinns of ant iipiities. They are fuierally ‘ hellied ' ! 

i.e. aiiproachiny to ylohular, narrow iui^ tow ards 
th(‘ mouth, and proviih'd with two handles. '!die> 
an' freiiuenlix meutimie.l in connect ioii with the 
haths of ancient limes. 'The mn/nt/hf i was 

a ‘ hottle of oil’ -shieli the lioman took with him 
when he went to the hath, and wilu which he 
anointed himself after k‘s solulioe;. Sometimes 
the oils were perfumeil. d’he. a t.^rdhf llnninnis 
( Fr. la saitf/r imipnni ) was ,e name of the 
famous vessel containing' the unyueut with which 


the French kin;;s wore anointed at tlu'ir coronation 
at Kheims. The ampulla, a ve.s.sel for the eor<»na- 
tiou oil in the Fuylish r(‘yalia, is in the sha})e. of 
an eayde. See HK(;.\LfA. 

Alllpllta'Iioil { Lat. niniHitan\ ‘to loji ’ or 

‘)>run<*.') is the rnittiny oil’ of a jiart whii’h. hy its 
injured or disi-ascd enudit ii)ii, endanyers, or may 
emhiiiyer, the ■'ufet y »)f tlie w hole hody. Tlie nni- 
putatiou of :i liiiih was in aiieieiit times a,ttended 
with yreat ilaiiyer of the pa,ti(‘iit's <lyiny iluiiny its 
performarKM*, a.s suiyeoiis had no etlieimiT means 
<d re.straiuiiiy the hleediny. 'I’lnw rarely ventured 
to remove a l;uy(‘ portion of a limh, and wlimi 
they did so. the\ ciit in the yaiiyreiied paits, 
w lu*re they knew the ves.>-<‘ls would not hh*e<l ; 
the smaller limhs they chopped (dV with a. mallet 
ami ehisid ; ami in holh eases had hot irons 
at h.aiid with which to sear the raw surfaces, 
l>oiliiiy; oil in whi«*h to dip the stump, and various 
rcsiiis, iimsscs, and finiyi, sn]i]»ns<;d to ]>oss«*ss 
the power of arr(‘''liny hcmoirhayc. Soim* tiyhtlv 
haudayed the limhs they wislie«l to remove, so 
that they morlitied and dropped olV ; and others 
amputated with n'd-hot knives, or knives m:ide of 
wood or horn dip|K*d in \itriol. Tin* de.-'iicd power 
of eoiiliolliijy tin* In*moiihayc was ohlained hy the 
invention of the 'roiirniijuet (ij.v.). in 1074, h\ a 
l’'iench suiyciiii, Morel, and it> im]»rovemcnt early 
in tin* next <-eiilurv hy his <‘ountryman Tetit. 4’he 
anei(*nt suryi*ons emlea\onred to save a eoveriny of 
skin for the .‘•<ump, hy ha\ iny the .skin <irawu 
upwards hy an assistant. }irevioiisly In usiny the 
kiiite. in 107'.) J.owdham of K.\(*ter .suyyesfed 
cult illy semieirciilar Haps on om* or l>oth si(li*s uf a 
limh, .so MS to pjeserM* a Meshy eu.shioji to cot er the 
einl of the horn*, lio'h liiese methods are now in 
use, ami are know n as i hr • ciienlar ‘ and I he ‘ Map ’ 
op»*iations : the laitei- is most ireijnenlly itscd in 
this couiiii \ . 

.\ ‘flap’ amt'Utation is ]Mrtoiiiicd thus: 'The 
]>alieui heiue placed in the nio>'. eonveiiient posi^ 
lion, an assi.siaiit con.prcs-'i's tin* main aiteiyol the, 
limh with his tliuinh. or a louiui(|e>ei is adjusted 
o\crit \m»lh'*i assivtam supjiorts tin* liiiili. Tin; 
j suryi' U Willi one hand lifts tin- tissues fiom the 
! h(ine, and Uaiislixiny them with a louy narrow 
i knih*. cuts raj'idly downwards and towards tin; 
j surtac*' of the skin, forininy .a llap ; lie llu'ii repeats 

■ this on the other ^^idc ot tin* limh. An assistant 
, now diaW'- up tin 'r llaps. and the knih is canied 
I rmind ill*' Itoiic, disidiny any Ihsh still adhcriiiy to 

■ it. Tin* surycon m>w saw-- tin* hone. An exjtcrt 
i suryi'oii can ii‘iun\c:i lind* tlius in ti^an thirty to 
i sixty sccnials. IM' tlnn, N\iih a. small foiccps, 
' seizes tin* **ml of the main arlciw, and while In* 
: (Iraws h sliyhtlx fiom ilir tissn.' , mu as-isianl lie.s 
; it with ;i ihre.-id. .Ml tin* \t -,sr!s Itriny se(*Mred, 
; the Maps are siiiehe.l loyetlier with a needle and 

thie;id. and tin* wound is dressed. 

The <pn*siion ev'r amputation <tf a limh is 
uee<‘ssary, is often, espeeially after an aei'ident, one 
i of the most iliMieult in siiryery. riie chief imli<*a- 
I :ion.s foi- it in these eas*‘s are very exten.siie 
I de.strm*lion or l.-ie<*ra t i<»n of tin* skin: iiipiry lo 
! tin* l.iiyo \e.ssels or m ; n es ; se\ t*re spliiiteriliy' of 
the hones. 'I'he diseases most eominoiil) leijuirin;' 
it are dise;i.s<* of hom-s or joints, especially when 
the disehaiyt; from it thn'altiis to exhaust the 
patient : tumouis, especially e;ineer ami sarcoma, 
w liich eaiiiiot otherwise he renmxed ; and yanyrene. 

illirUOfi (so]in*liiin's ( hum a district in 

lk*rar, Hritish India, with aii area of •27.V.) .sq. m., 

1 and a )H>p. ( issl ) of r»7r).:V2.S. Its »*a\>ital, Amraoti, 

I is au importaiit cotton mart, a t(*rminus of a state, 
hraiich niilway, ami the headquarters of the com- 
missioner ol tin; w liole jU’oviiiee, Fop. (ISSl) 

•2:h.v»o. 
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Alliritsail* (often rmrifs-ir), a welMmilt city of 
the ruiijal), J3*2 miles E. of J^aliore Ly rail. It is 
the relij^i<^us metro[ioli> of the Sikhs, a distinetioii 
which, alon^" ^^'itll its name (literally, ‘j)ool of 
immortality ' ), it owes to its sacred tank, in the 
midst ef which sta?i<ls (he maihle t<*mjd<* of the 
Sikh faith. Fomided in le74, hut all of it mon' 
rec(‘iit than 17(1*2, it is, next to l>elhi, tlu^ ricla'st 
ami most pros|Mrons <•i(^ in Northern Imlia, 
possessiji;^^ considerahle manufactures of cashnuMc' 
shawls, cotton, silks, ami (“arryin;^; on traih* 

t<» tin* annual \alm' of ,i*d,r>00,(M)(). ro]>. ( ISSI ) 

loES!)!), of whom hi, ‘274 were Hindus, ami 7o,SUl 
MohamnuMlans. 

Allirolia* toA\ n in the North-west Provim-es 
of India *20 miles N\V. of Moradahad. Pop. ( iSSl ) 
,Sh, 14,">, mainly Moshmis. 

Alliril« ll5N Aass, a cel(*l)rat(‘d Ar.ah s<dtlier, 
was at first an op])om‘nl of the Piopliet, hut joined 
him about h‘2!(. He disiin;Liuislied himself (luring' 
the eoiujiiest of Palestine, and in h‘tS umh‘rt(M>k the 
eomiuest of K;^ypt \\ith a modest force of 4000 
Arai»s, Avhich erew twentyfold through suc<*es'^. 
Hi (>41 he tOi»k Ah'x.uidri.i ( •]. v. 1 aft<‘r a fourteen 
months' sie.Lre, <lurin.Lr N\hich he had lost before tin' 
walls ‘2,S,000 men. 'The coiepie'^t of I'';.;vpt opened 
to the .\rahs the path to coiepiests we^iw.-inl, and 
Amru him^'clf «»\ (‘nan 'rripoli a, ml lian'a. H(‘ died 
as ^•overnor of I'oNja in 00 1. 

Alll.sleiN Sami la-, ('nerav(*r after Paplnud ami 
'riiorwaldseii, N\as horn at Schin/nach in Switzer- 
land, 171M, and luM-aim*, in IN*20. prol(‘ssor (d' 
en oral' in I.:' at Munich, Mlieie he di(‘d. May IS, 
jsih. 

Allish*rdaill (‘djim'or ‘dike (»f I he Am'-leD, 
the capital of th'* Netlu'ijami.^, is situated at llu' 
influx of the .\mslel to the Ij or t]*ron. (f/r), 
an arm f m»M' nif)-! ly draine<l ) of the Zuider tl / 
mih’s N N th of Potlerdam h\ rail. It isdixided h\ 
the ,\m«'tel and nu!MeroU“> canals into a. liumlnMl 
small i'-lands, eonm'i ted by moic than dOO hride<‘s. 
Almo''t the uhoh' city, which extends in th(‘ shap<‘ 
of a. crc'seent, is founded on piles driven 40 or dO 
feet thr<*a.;h .Noft ]»eat and sand to a linn suhsiratum 
of clay. At the l»e;^innin;^‘ of the Idth cmitury it 
was imM<*ly a lishin; 4 -villa;:e, with a small castle, 
thtf r<xsid< nc(‘, of th<* lau'd^ of Anr^tel. In 1‘21M», on 
a(*count of its share in the muid(*r of ('ouni k'loris 
of Holland, the n^iui; tonn was demoiiNhed ; hut 
in l.dll, witli .Am^tellafnl ( tlie district on (he hanks 
of tlie .\uistell, it w.i,s taken undi-i' the |nolertiou 
of t h ' ( 'ounts of Hollaml, and Irom them received 
several priiile.ncs which contrihntcd to its •'Uhse- 
(juenl ]»ros])ei’iLy. In 14s*2itwas walled and forti- 
fied. Aft«’r the revolted the se\en ]uovinc(‘.>^ ( IdOti), 
it speedily rose to !)<• thcii' first commeicial city, 
a eroat asyluni for tin' Flemish t’rotesiaiits ; ami 
ill idsd it was con^idcrahl ' eidar^cd hy tin' hnild- 
inj^^ of the New dhtwn on < In* wc,>.t. Tin* estaldi'^li 
nujiit (d’ tin* Dutch East India ('oiiij»an\ 'l(;o‘2) did 
mneli to forward the well-hciii;n of .Xm^terdam, 
which, twenty years later, had J00.0(/0 inha hita -its. 
In llu^ middle of that eentiiry, tin* war with r.n ;4 
land so far reduced tin- conmn'i-c-e oi tin* jual that, 
in Um‘ 1, 4000 InniM's stood nninlialiit(*d. Xm^r^-rdaiii 
had t(^ snrn*mh;r to the I'ni-siam- iri I7>*h', to tin* 
I'reneh in 179.') ; and tin* union of H(»il -Jid with 
France in ISH) entii»‘i\ de^ ■ royed it; forej, i, n-.ido, 
W’hilo the e.\<.*ise and otln.'r new' M..ilatnh im 
noverislnnl its inland resounres. Tin* <dd iirms, 
howev'er, livcMl thnutoli the tirmj of dilli(ult\ lud 
ill 1817) comtmu<*e heoan to ex.;.;,». | 

expansion atly t»iomot(‘d by tlio ('peuin^ ii. !s7ij 
of a new and nnue dir(*el w: 'er w.y, bclAe -n Hie 
North Sea, aed tb-* /uider-/(*«‘. 

The V ;ty li.n; a line atmearam* • wh»*ii seen from 
the hnrlxmi, or H jin the liI ]i brid;;c over the 


Aiiistol. Church towers and spires, and a ])erfoct 
forest <d’ masts, ndiex't^ tla^ ilaiiiess of the ]M*os]HM*t. 
'riie <dd ramparts have been levcdled, planted With 
trees, and fornn‘d into promenades. Jietweeii bStiO 
and lS7(j many spa(‘ious strei'ts and an extensive 
jmhiic ]»ark w('r<‘ added to tin; city. Tramways 
liave heeu succi'ssfully introduced, and the harbour 
I ^n'atly improv'd. 'rhi‘re is laihvay communica- 
I tioii with all paits of tin' country and of Enroj>e. 

; Kich grassy nn'adows surround tin' city. On the 
I west side arc a jin'at numlx'r of xvindmills for 
^rindin^ corn and sawini^ wood. The three chief . 
eiinals tin' H('('r('n;^riieht , Kei/erspacht, and 
Prinsen;^raeht run in semieireles within each 
other, and an* from *2 to .'> mih's lon^^ On eaidi 
: side of tln*m, with a roxv of trees and a earria^^m- 
i way interveniM;^', an* hands«)nn‘ resideiiei's. The 
j hnildin.! 4 -matciial is brick ; and tin* houses liave 
! their } 4 ;ahles tow'ards tin; str<‘('ts, which ;^ivi;sthem a 
j pieture.s<|m' appearanei*. Tin* d(*fenc(‘s ot Amster- 
■ dam now consist in a row' of detaelied forts, and 
in tin* sluice.'', sc'veial mih's distant from the city, 

: which (*;in Hood, in a f<‘W hours, tlie siirioiindin;;: 

land. A hani frost, how'i'ver, like tiiat of 1794 97), 

: wlien Pii'he*^!!! iinaih'd tin' eonntry. would remh'r 
this means of d<‘fciicc u.m'Ic.ss. 

'Tin' population, whi( h from ‘217,0*24 in 1794, j 
sank to 180,179 in 1817), rosi* steadily to .■i()(),l)()0 in | 
i ISS.'), of whom tin* majority h('lon ;4 to the Diittdi I 
I Ih'formed ('liMr(‘h. ( )f tin' rt'maindcr, about 80,000 
I an* Catliolic'<, *10,000 ( Icrman .)(‘w s, and .*1*200 Porlii 
i ; 4 uesc .h‘W's. 4’In* (‘bi(‘f indu.>trial estal)Iislimenls 

i are sn.uar refineiii's, (*n;^ine('riny^ works, mills for 
jiolisliiiiL;' diamonds -ind other precious stones, 
i dockyards, manufactories of saiD ropes, tobacco, 
silks, ;.;idd aud sihci* plate and jewelry, colours, 
ami cb(*mic:ils. breweries, disi illci i(*s. with I'xport 
bouses for coni and (‘olonial pidducc; colion sjdii 
uiiiyo book -pri 111 i 111 ;, aud t \ pe-foiiudiii;; an* also 
carrii'd oil. The picsciil Hank of t la* Nclberlaml ' 
daH's from 18*24, Amsterdam', s famous liaiik of 
1009 liavi 11.14 bei'ii dissobed iii 17!>0. 

, Tin* foriin*! Stadbuis ( ‘ Tow nlioiisc ' cou\('rl(*d 
' in 1808 into a. palace for Kiii.n Loui,- lionaparti', 
and still r(‘taim‘d b\ tin* n‘i.i4nifi;4 family, is a. no)>b‘ 
siruclure. lliiilt by \’an Kampen in it>4s 7)7), and 
. raisol upon lM,t).')9 piles. ii extends *28*2 feet in 
leiiiitb, b\ *2.’l7) (eel in bread I li, ;i ud 1- sui-iiionnled 
l>y a runiid tower lisjn;; 18*J fiM \ from tin* base, 

, It lias a ball. 1*20 feet lejii;. .')7 wide, and 90 iii; 4 li. 

lined with w hite Haliaii mai bk* an apai luiei'l of 
I ; 4 n*at spleinlinir. 4’lie ciiici loi la ,\ >\ ■/ I'-r h',r/. (New 
j t’liurcli), a (b);bi(* edllicc of I <08 ! i. is l!u fliiesj, 

; ecclesiast ical . struct lire ill the ciry, w.’di a. sjdcmiidly 
■; carve«l pulpit, and the tombs ni .Xdmiiai de l{ii>t(*i-, 

I the j 4 ,ieat Dnlcb ])oet X'omb'!, am! \ arioiis otlu'r 
j worthier. The Old (’luiixli hiiiii. in 

. till' lull century, is rich in jainted ydass, has a ' 
: ^raiid oi: an, aud contains scleral monuments of 
I iia\al lieiocs. j.iterat MIC an! •-•i<*Mce an* lepn*. 
.sallied b> a, i;‘.iM*rsity s!jpp)>:tc'l !>> the inniiici- 
])ality (till . S7lj know n a?' I he Allnhn mn ///u.shr), 

1)\ .'leademies of arts ami .scif'iices, hy museums 
ami piei un* ; 4 :alleries, a pai,ic(‘ of national iiidnstry, 

I a botanical ^anh'ii, si'vmal i ii(‘a,trcs, Ac. 'I'lu; 

I new ].\ ksmus(*nm cout.iiiis a. trul\ national eollec- 
. ti' ii I ))aintin^s, its ehoiec-’ lic:isure b(‘in;X lU'in- 
1 b..,- •; Niolit ;^oianl.’ Ilcinbiandl ((j.v. ) made 
, Am .(.o!am lii.s borne; and his statue (bS.VJinow’ 
j tn)Mls the hons(* he occupied. Spinoza was a 
I nativi*. I'la; lai.sjiital for ae(*d ]))*op|e, the poor- 
j iionsi*, house of i‘orn;el ion, tin; or])han asylums, a 
I n.iA’i;4ation .school, and many hmu'Noh'iit soeieiios, 

; an; well siijiporti'd, and managed on eood jinn- 
i ciples. \ wa,l(‘r su])plv was Iiitrodiieed in 1853. 
i 'I’he North Holland ( anai. to which Amsterdam is 
j .so lar^rely indchti'd for ila* rai)id inoreaso of its 
i coniiiion3e, is noticed under Zi idek Zi-K. 
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Alll 8 tcrdaill« a iKunin volcanic islet in 37 " r> 0 ' 
S. lat. and 77" .W E. lon^. , and alamt midway 
between the (.’a]>c of (Jood IIoj^K* and Tasmania. 
It is under the «^()vorn()r of Mauritius. 

Aiiiii-Daria. See < )x rs. 

Aai'lllt^ty any ohj<M*l worn as a charm. It is 
often a stone, (n* piece' of metal, with an inscrijition 
or HoiiK! lij^ures cn^Taved on it, and is ^imerally 
sus])endc<l from the neck, aiul worn as a ])rt'scrva- 
tive aj^ainst sickness or witchcraft. Its orij^in, 
lik<5 its name, seems to he oriental. The ancient 
F^;^y])tians had their amulets, s<mK'times forming 
in.‘ckhi(‘es. Ainnii;;; tin* (Ireoks, snrh a jnolcctivc 



charm was styled p/nf/nrfrrinit. Eliny eiv(‘s the 
Eatin name, tfunilrtinn, a woid of unknown orison. 
It has keen con i(‘cturally compan'd w ith the motlcrn 
Arabic at (literally ‘a carri(‘r,’ ‘lu'arer'), 
now apjirn'd to a shouldc'r belt or cord, freijnently 
used to si'cnie a small Koran or jnaver-book on 
the breast, rc;L:aHled as an amulet; but the resem- 
blance between this warn! ainl the Latin ninnUtuin 
is ))urely ac<*id(‘nlal. The pli\ I;icleri(‘s of the dews 
(see Matt. wiii. d). .^li]>s of ]tai<*hmcnt on which 
j>assa;jes of the Law >\ere written, were o' id«‘ntly 
worn as bad,;^w‘,> of piet\ by the Phaiisc'cs; init were 
abo re^'arded w ll(de^^ome ^neservalivcs Irom evil 
s])irits, and from atl mauin'r of h.oin. I'rom tin' 
heathen, the use of amnlets |ia>'-ed iiil(> the ('liris- 
tiant'hurch, the nxiial iii'^ci ipt ion on th(‘m ludii^ 
V’hfh'K (the (Ireek woid fora lish ), because it con 
tained the iniiials of the (Ircv k words for di-sus 
dirisl. Son of (iod, Sa.\ jour. .Vmoti;^’ tin' (Jnostic 
S4'cts, Abraxas st^mes Uj.s.l were nmeh us('d. 

mulcts soon bi'catm- so common anmn;!: ('hri-^- 
i ails that , in the Ith ei ntin \ , the <dei;^\ w or * inter 
di<*ted from making and ''ellin;^: them on pain of 
ileprivath)!! of holv <n<lers ; and in 7-1. the w»'ar 
in:;' ot amnlets wa-i solemnh eondcmiHMl by tin- 
churvh. Amoii-j the d’lirks .iml the tribes of 
( entral Asia, cn<-iw person i‘oii'.id*‘rs it iiecc',sar\ 
to wear a pr<*sei\ .it i\ e eh-iini. '\ itli the spread 
of Arabian a^lromtmy, the ast i ol<»;^ieal amuhd or 
'ralisiiuui ((j.v.l of tlm Arabs Unind its wa\ t») 
hairo])e. Amoju; amulets in re])ule in the mid4lle 
a,e(‘s w(*n* the coin.', attributed to St Helena, tin* 
moth('r of ^'omtantine. 'riie.-.- and other coins 
iinirkeil witii a cross were tlmu^ht specially tdli^-.i- 
cious a;;‘aiiist ej»il<‘]»sy. and an* paierally found 
lerforated, foi' tlie purp<»se of heiu;; worn suspeinle<l 
roiu the nc'ck. 

Amur (or Am<M)r. also (.dhai Sakh.diu), a ri\4‘r 
foruuMl by the junction (about d.‘L N hit. ami 1’2L 
K. lono. ) of the Shilka and tin* Ar;;iin, which both 
come, from the soiitli-w <*st the former "isinL; in tin* 
foothills of th(‘ Valihuioi M aint mi.-, iiom tlie 
junction, the riv(‘r Ike, vs lirsl .ouiij 4*ast ami then 
n<»rth-east, ami aft»*r a total < onrse of dOtiO mih's, 
falls into the S a of Okhoi.^k, opposite tiie islami 
of Sakhalin. Its main ti ihnta. les are tin' Sungari 
and the l'.ssnri, hoth fntin the south. AIm»v«' the 
I.^asuri, the Amur is the honndaiy hi'tweiii Siberia 
ami Mantchuvia ; below it. the »iver runs throujih 
Russian territory. It is ve,y N.-dun^ ' for navi'^a 
tioii. ami carries a coJisi«h'val)U lit < of .steamei*s, 
but on account of the bar at its im>uth, ^oods are 
geiierallv disembarked, ami cairied overlaml to 
id 


Alexan<lrovsk. Tin' river is frozen for six months 
of the year; in summer then' an' e\t('n<i\e inunda- 
tions. 

From as early as lf>3t>, Lnssian .advent nrers nimle 
e.xcnrsions into the ('hines(‘ tenitori<*s of the J..owcr 
Amur. In IbtlO they Imilt a. fort .at Alhazin, 
ami sueceeded in nas jyaitin;^ from tluit fort to tln^ 
nnniih of the ri\ci*. In ItiS.""), tin* fort was taken 
ami (h*stn»N<*d l>y the ( 'hiiK'si*, hut was ret;iken 
jinmintly by the Liissians, who a;;ain, in lliSl), 
ahanuonetl it and tin* whole of tin* Amur to the 
Fhinese. Jhit soon fur lmnt«*rs of Sil)eri;i, liii.-^sian 
trad4‘rs, and a<l veiituna.-, eneour;i.<;(‘4l h\ ^overin 
nn'iit, coniinn(‘»l to ))Ui>m‘ their vocations on 
( 'hiiiese ;;roiind. In Is.ll .■>♦; tw«) military (‘Xp('di- 
tions were condiietc'd by ( 'oiint Muniviefr, who 
t wicM* <]ese(‘nded tin* river, uno]^Jto^^(*d l>y tin* ( ’hinesc', 
:unl e.siahlisln**! the station^, »>f Ale\androv.-k and 
Nikohu‘vsk. In 1S.")S ('himi ayaecd to tin* tre.aly of 
Ti«‘ntsin, hy which the houndarie'N of Itu'-'sui and 
f'hin.a W4*n' «le!im*«l. 'Tin* hdt hank of the Amur, 
a.nd .all tin' t4*rritoiy mutli of it, bcc.-mn* Hnssi;ni ; 
.and below tin* confluence* of tin* rs-ni i, hotli hanks. 
Ill ISbo, atl4*r tin' oc(*ii]>ation of Pekin hy the 
liritish ;uid I'lciudi, ( lencr.d Jyn;itielV sccnri'd lln* 
si;.;milnn‘ of Princi* Kun;; to a tn*aty, hy wliieli 
Russia .'iC4|uii'<*<l tin* broad timl wide territory com- 
jnisi'd between the rivi'r ,\inur jind llie immth of 
the* 'rumen, c\l<'ndiii<; ten deo]-(»es of latitude 
m‘ar(*r tin* t<*mper.at<' n*; 4 ions. and runniii^.c from 
the slmre of the North Pmdiie eastwan' to tlie 
hanks of tin* river Pssiiri.a ju ineiji.'d atlluent of tlie 
Aimii. An enormous ad\';ni(a;:'(‘ to Rii-sifi of tliis 
a«*(piisit ion of H*riitery wa- tin* fa<*t, (hat it eon- 
n‘rre4l on that eouniry tie* ad^anta;;e of liarhoiiis 
on tin* P;n*iti<* in a <‘ompatat )\ **1> temperate lati- 
tmh*. when* navipation impeded hy iee for m»t 
more ih.an three nr tour monl’i> a M'.ir. 

'I'his N.-i.-t tenitoiy fall- into two Pu‘>sian prov- 
inc(‘s tin* Maritiim' Provinei* lH*twM‘n tin* I ssin'i 
and tin' st .a, and the yovi'nimciit of .\mi;r, north 
of tin* ri\<‘r. 'I'ln* l.altei h;is ;im .'iroa of I7'>,dt>0 
s4j. 111 ., ami .‘I ]!op. of mostl> belonpimj' to 

tin*. 'l’\nij:u''i<' sto4*k ; lln* Pus-iait s^'tth'i’s ntnid>er- 
in; 4 ' .'dM)ut stM)0. d'lie (‘ountry is riclil> timlM-ied, 
ami is admiiabl\ adapl»‘d for pasliiraue and .ij^ri- 
eultiin*. tliou; 4 li tin* climat4* is sr\crc. ( )n the 
middh* eouv'-t* of tin* vi\ (‘r tin* sumim*!' heat is 
e-\c«"'-i\ 4*. and tin* cohl in the hm;;' wiiil»T \'erv 
k4*t*n. I'’ur-!>(',ai in,:.; a nimal- ar«‘ still jdeiitiftd, ami 

tin* iiv4',- aluminb in ti-ii. 'Tin* 4‘apital i-. sim*e 
|ss*2, Khahariw Ka. ;ind mu. as fonn4 rlv, i>i;i;;'4i- 
\ 4*sl-4-h4*nsk. N lUola«w ^'k, oin-'* the *>id\ imp<«il;«nt 

phwe i>t tli4*M.‘ ie,ji4ms, i- on tin* Amtir, *2(i mih's 
innn it.- »"4iutli, where tin' river i- 1} mile.- w i<h*, 
;nnl in plai’c^ I.') f4‘4‘t ih‘«'p ; !'Ul the p4)liti4*al 
C4‘ntr4' (t'lnls s uthwaid to the iinne t»'nn)crat4j 
imiritinn* priiviiiee jan'a, 730, (MM) so. m. ; ]t4>]). 

74,000), n(*ar the s4)'iili(‘rM (’iid of w liich is sitn;ite4l 
(In* imjMnt.'iiil liarbonr 4if \ l;i<liv4>-|ok ( * b’n]4* 4if 
tin' K.a-^t’). oi- Port .May. wliii-h. in 1S7’2, was jdai’ed 
in t4*lei;raplii4' 4*4)nimuiiieai ion witli Knr4)p4* h\- tin' 
('Inna suhm.iiim' eabh*. and is now tlie (*apiial 4»f 
tin* Amur pr4)\iMC4‘s. 'I'ln* isl;ind 4>t Sakhalin 
^ S.cuh:ilii*n b mnlli of the .lanan ,i;r4mp, .-tliui;;' a 
p4»rli4)n of tin' coast 4»j .Xsiati'* Kus-ia, ami f4)riin*rly 
ju>sses,s4*d partly hy Kimsi.i ami ]tarily hy da]»an, is 
als4> a ]>,art of tlie Amur ri‘:;i4>n in lln* wi4h‘r s(*nse. 

Alllliriiatll« a ea.Ne in ('ashmen*, ainhlsl tlic 
nniuntaiiis on the iiorth-i'ast houinlarv. It is an 
opi'iiing ill a j;vpsnm rock, 30 y;irds liif^k, ami 20 
ill dejith. Reiieveil To he the residence of the 
g4»4l Si\a, it is yi.siled by multitudes of ])ilgrinis. 

Alliy'l'ltlN ( i Min ancient tiiwii of Laconia, on tbc 
oastern bank of the Enrotas, 2A miles SE. of Sparta. 
It w.as the mn le of (’'ist n and Pollux, the ‘ Ainy- 
cla'an brothers. It wa.s eonquored hy the Sjiartaiis 
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only l>ef()re tlio first .\r(\ss(ni;in war.— (‘2) An 
aiu’iont town of Latinni, which claiinod to have 
heoii hnilt hy a colony from tlic (Jreck .\my(“hc. 

Alliy$fdallM% a snh-or«lcr of Itosaceic («|.v.). 
See also Al.mom), ('iikimiv, Tkacji, Nki.takim::, 
Pli’m. 

Alliyu'dalilK is a cr\slalline 

prLnci[>l<* existing' in tin* kmiud of hitter almomls, 
tin* leaves of the Prutnis htunt-rcnisits^ ainl various 
otluM- jdanls, which, hy <listillation, yield hydro- 
cya,ni(‘ aciil. tt is ehtained, hy extraction with 
hoilin;^' alcohol, from tin* ])ast(‘ or cake of hitter 
almoinU, which remains afti'r the lixi'd oil has been 
s(‘]»arat(‘d hy j»ressnre. NN'hen obtained jmre, it 
has a sweetish, somewhat hittei' taste, and is not 
poisonous, and when treati'd with alkaline sols cuts, 
ammonia, is ex]>elleil, and amy;,nlalie acid, )j.., 

is [nodiiced. Its nmst remarkable chan,i;(‘ i-', how - 
ev('r, that which is notic(‘d in tin* arth'Ie \’ola(ih‘ 
Oil of Almoinis (<pv.), ami which may he thus 
hrielly stated. When tin.', bruised alnnmd kernel, 
or almond paste, is hnamlit in eontacM with wat(*r, 
the peculiar odour of hitter almomls is almost 
immediately ».*volved ; ami in twenty-four hours all 
traces of amy.L;dalin will have <lisappeared, its place 
h(*in,L; taken )»\ ( s^fiu ial oil of almonds, h^drol*\anie 
acid, sULtar, and formi** acid, ddiis transformation 
is diU' to tin? presi'iici* of a jiecnliar nitrogenous 
matter called Kmulsin {'(.v.h »->r s\naj»tas(', which 
sets w|> a kind of fernnmtaticui. 

Alliyuf'daloid (Or. ‘an ahmnnr), an 

i,i 4 ‘n(‘ous cjw.^lalline or. as tin' case ma\ he, vitre- 
ous rock t lava I, conlainiiii; numerous celO, which 
owe their origin to the -cLiicLiation ami e\pan‘'i«m 
of steam, with which all lavas are more* or le-» 
charLi'Ml at the time of their eruption, ’file cells 
vary in si/e from meic* pores up to ca\ ities several 
iiicln’s ov e\tm fed in diameter lln‘s<‘ la^-t, how- 
e\ er, heino exeejitional, and w hen lln'vdo occur, 
quite sporadic. The cell" are uetuTally llatleiied 
or <lrawn out- in the dii«?<'i ion ot Ilow of the lava, 
an»l are frequently tilled with mineral matter 
( amyL''dules ), ."tihse<|nent ly intioduct'd by inlilt rat- 
in;^: w.'cr. 'fliis is iheori;.4in of many of the a.nates 
and •'O-called ‘Scotch pebbles’ of jt'Welleis. As 
<*ells and cellular ."tiaicture occtir in many dill'erent 
kinds of iLTin'ous lock, tin' term mfi i/tft/a/oif/ no 
lonoj’i' denotes a rock spe'cles, ami has tln-n*for»' 
falh'ii into disuse, it is now only em]»loN«Ml in tin* 
aeljee'tival form, o/y/ //yr/o/o/e/o/. as indic.ai inix a 
cellular or ''layyA like structure, in which the jeores 
amt ceils ,ire more; oi’ tilh*d uj* with mineral 

matter. 

Alll'yK < 1^*’* Ih'th ill the series of aic.diol 

radicals wdmsc m'm'ral formula is ( '„ H--. , o Ait'l 
whie'h methyl Jiiiil <'lh\l ar<’ tin" liist two nu'inhers. 
If is eehtained h\ h<';tin,Lj amyl iodide* with an 
amal.Ltam of ziim in a, e-lo^cd tube at a te'mjM'r.-ilun* 
of iilMdit dot) l'\ M 77 ( and is one of the na,t ural 
proelucts of the <list illat i«in of co.il. As thus 
obtained, it represents tw > molecule- (»f tin* "'adical 
united together, and usually yois by tin nann* 
(iin/tuf/, moh- 'nle, hu" 

not been proiluced, JMamyl is a c. .ieiirle'-s liquid, 
witii a vpecilic e^ravity of -77^ a,l d*J I f i 1 ami 

a hoiiine- point of about dlh h, ( Ids < It bu" an 
ai^reenhle smell and be nini; tade. h -nter.v, int.o 
a lar;a;. numbei of «'hemical c<»it *i;in. . most of 
wdiich .IS, for instance, liromidi'. eldorid* , iodhh , 
A(*. -- an? derivi'd from amylic aleoliol, v. ii'cli bears 
pre<?isely the same rela-tioii to am\ I t <.if ordinarv 
aleoliol lie-irs li* ethyl, Atnylii ■ j-ob d i." 

.sullieientiy <!e'cribf?d ia ^I'e art )e uii., 

wdiich ‘s the 7,.. me .LjiNLJi t<» the «*n.de .alcolnd. It 
see) -! inv.'u i-rldy to aeiamipatiy onlinaiy alcolnd 
W’h'*!! the Jatt r is prenai ' by fi'rment.'ition, and 
appar'*nt^ ('ci uf" in irirt;'-! (piantity in those 


liqiiiils whieh remain most .alktiliiie during fer- 
menlatio!!. 

A.\tVL, Nitriti-: (»k, valu.ahle drug 

wliieh must not he (*oiifounded with Nitmte of 
AhinI, may la* prepan*d hy the action of nitrii* aithl 
oil fusi*l oil (amylie a.leohol ). It is a ])ale yellowish 
liquid, with ail etliereal fruity odour, tin? vajxmr of 
whieh, when inhaled, (*ven in very small ((iianlity, 
causes N ioleiit llnsliing of the fac e and .a feeling as 
if (he head would hiiist. It is a v(*ry powerful 
remedy in all eonvnlsive dis(*ases, and is or sjiecial 
value in angina ]ieetoris, as well as in .asthma. 
Owing <o its volatile mitnre it is iismally kept in 
simill gb-ms gh)ln*s containing from tw'o to live drops, 
one of whieh, win*!! ernshed in the handkerehief, 
ami the va]K)ur hreathed, will often give immediate 
relief. 

Alir>loid ( hat. iiDijihnn, ‘ starch*) is .a term used 
in (Mn'misiiw ami I’»ol:in\, ami gener.ally equiva- 
lent to ‘starchy.’ .\myloids a,re snhstanei's like 
star<*h, dextrine, sugar, gum, \(*. , wliieh consist 
of earhon, hydnigen, and oxygen, the latter twar 
h(‘ing alw.i>s in the proportion in which they 
occur ill water, H.,(b d.'he animal ho<ly, eln'ini- 
cally ('oimiih're*!. i" a mixtun* of 1‘rotcids (ij.v.), 
amsloids or carhidis drati's, ami Fats (q.v. ), ]dus 
water and mineral eonsiil nents, and the normal 
food alwavs <*onlains tln'.sc. eonstit in nts. Of the 
thn‘e items, }>rotcids are. howi'ver, ahsolulely 
css«‘ntial, amyloids ami fa is only desirahh* aeecs- 
.''orics. In the Immaii bod,\ tin* most impoitant 
earhohydrati's are glxcngeii. t’,;Hi,,0-; grap<*-sugar 
or (h*xln»s(‘, F, (1 ; maltove, t 'i^l l.,.jO,^ ; and 

milk "Ugar, A \ I .M \ I,” ( 'nr. Mis I’R V. 

A eomponml ladn al called oyy//// is lorim'd hy the 
d(‘eom[M)sition of '-laich in a peculiar fermentation 
- the r////////c fti'iiniifnl ntn -lail to it the t(‘rm 
amylaceous has no rcfocnce. 

AlliyoG dosM'ii, oriental si'lndar, was horn at 
’ronlon in 17l>', utid li\cd as a, desuit missionary 
ill China from I7b0 till his death in 17‘d4. Mis 
knowledge of the Chinc.se ami 'Tartar l:nignages 
emihled him to go to he.nl sonrci's tor his know'- 
Icdgi* <d’ tin* antiquities, liistor\, language, and 
;irt< of China. .Most nf his writings may he found 
ill the I'niivt t niiiits ! Uf.sfn/rr, ox Sc/cftcrs 

>{ //X A/7x//cs- C/oz/c/.v ( 111 \«d". I*aris, ]77(» bsl4). 
His J h( !'( itiffi,' Mniift hiin was 

cdit(*d b\ l.aiigU's in 17S‘). 

llH.yridar<‘a% a "Uhoidcr of Tcrcbinthaeea*, 
consistiiig of trcc-.-iud "hriib-. rc .nrk.-dilc tor the 
ahimdaiiee oi their fragi.ini icsiut iis jiiic»>. d’othe 
siih-order hclongs .\I ^ i rh ( q. * . !, I -' u n k inccn.-<* \ »j. ^ . ), 
vxe. 

All'll* a t(*rminalion ad b d (o proper names 
to designate eolleclinns ei -a\in_'s, ‘table talk,' 
•d‘'t* Ip, I" J <t/t /t.MiiNtt/iff , !/<fs- 

ir>lh(uin ; as Well as m I C" .tbout .sonic ])<.TSon, or 
]tnbli<-,tt itiM- bearing up' !! lim. as Shiihrsjn'urii(iin ^ 
I'ttr/ts/fift'f. Sm-b titles wen* tiist used in I'r.'inee, 
where they bee.'ime (-ei iuioii aflei the j/ilblicat ion 
of b\ tin* I-i'mIicis 1 )npnv ( lOdti ). In 

I'aigdisb literatnie tln'n* m’< many woiks of this 
[• i d. Irom /co-ozz//o'o (llT/D) to />. c/cz/xoo/o ( ISStii. 
' ..erie.i, also, lias its W’lnJiuHftnnifnin (ISOO). A 
. d'ly (‘omplcte eatabigne <it sm*b W’orks up to 
i o\'. n dale* may b<* found in Nanmi’s llittlKt- 
drs (htrnffjr.s ftuhlirs sutis Ir JS’tmi dWna 
\ llinss!*ls, ISdtl). 

Aliabaplists* a term ott(‘n ajqilied to those 
Christians who n ject ii.fant baidism end admin- 
ister tlie rite only to adi'Ibs: so that when a new* 
memiK'r joins them, I;( a sh* if baptised in inhiney, 
IS Itaptiseil a secontl liim*. The name (from (Jr., 
‘to h.'iplise .again’) ’s thus due to an aceiderita.l 
i*irc.iinista,nee, and is disclaimed hy the more recent 
opponents of ijih i baptism bolli on the (Amtiiient 
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and in (Jroat liritain. it is iwopoily an|)li«*d ton- 
sot of fanatical on(.husias(s called llio l*rn|»ht‘ts of 
Zwickan, in S.ixony, at wliosc lc.*ad wenj rinnii; 
TVliinzcr (l.VJO) an<l ollicrs, ^vlIo a])])carcd sliorlly | 
aftci- tlio Itc^^iiiiiinjL^ of lia^ K(‘foinial ioji. Miinzcr 
Avcid to Waldslint, on tlio borders of Switzerland, ! 
>\l«n*li soon Ix'caiiic a cliicf scat of anakaptisio, and 
a<’cntr(i wluMici* \ isimiarics and fanal ics sjinsid oven- 
Switzerland. IMaw ]»releMded to new rt‘velations, 
drcNinied of the est.‘il»li^hni(‘nt of th«‘ kin^^nloni of 
heaven on eailh, and siininioned prine(*s to join 
theni, on ]»ain of lo^in^- theii- lonporai j)o\\er. 'I’hey 
j rejected infant l^aptisnl, and ta«i;^ht that thos<* 
xviio jt)ined tluMii ni\ist 1)(‘ hajjti'^ed anew with tin* 
baptism of the Spirit ; tliey al>«o pnx-laimed the 
commnnity of ;jfoods and the eonality (»f all 
I Christians. Tlie^e doctrines iiatnrafly fell in with 
I ami snp[Mtrted the ‘ INaisant War '{ <j.v.') that ha<l 
j alujut that time (I.VJo) hrok(*n out. 'I’he se(“t 
I sjn'<\ad lapidly 1 h roue'll Wc^>t jdialia, Holstein, and 
tno 7 etherlaiids, in spite ol the s(‘vere'-.t p(‘rs(‘- 
I cutioTls. At tin' Itattle of Fi;inkeidi.au.<en the 
; joinces of SaAony, l^<'^^e, and lhm]>ui«‘k crnsIcMl 
its pro;;'re?>- in S.i\nn\ and h'ran ' Still, j 
si-atlcied adhei.mts of the doctrim' «-oiitinucd. 
Melchi<ir Iloirmann, a furrier of Swahia, who 
appear<'d as a \i^doiiarv ]ireachei- in haiiden in l.VJS, 
instalhsl a hak('r, .hdin Matthies<‘n, of Haarlem, as 
I hishoj). MaUliic^'cn he;ian to ''('nd out apo.^ihsof 
! the Jiew docti'iiie. 'I’noof the',(‘ went to Miiiister, 
where they found fanatical co.adjutors in tin* I*r«»- 
•t('sta,Mt mini-tcr Hoiliinanii, Knij»p('rdoilin,i:-. IJock- 
hold, and oihci-«. AN’ith t le d' adlici-eni,'. th«'\ ^<»on 
made, tljeni>el\cs mailers of tin' cit\ ; Matlhiescni j 
f^et np as a projihet , and, enconi h\ a pre^Nitm-^ ^ 

success, lo'^l hi-^ life in a, mad ^ally, a ith oid\ 
t'jij ty follow -•r-. a, ua in-t ('oiint W’aldcek, I he pi'ima'- 
hishop <tf MnnacM, who wa'^ hc'-i''‘_dn.L'; the town. 
'I’lie chnrche.s wert' now dc'-.tro\ed, ami twelve 
; jnd;i 4 ( wci(‘ appt.inted o\'cr the trihev. anionuf 
I tin* l.-^raclites, atid lJ.-, khold (l.i.'U) ...id hiiU'-i-if 
I crowned ki’iL; of ihe ‘New /ion.' ntidcr then.amc , 
of John of Lesden. 'I'lic anah;ipti''t madnc''.- in 1 
j ?diin>ier now s\cnl ln'Nond all Ixmnd'^. The city | 

1 lu'canie th(‘ scene of the wildest lieeillion''lie". ; 

■ iniil st‘\ei.‘il Pr(»le-tani print e^^, iniititiy w it h the' 

, liishop, took the ' ity ;ind hy exeeulmi;’ tin* ■ 

• leadei after the enielie--t. lorlnri-s, pnl an »*nd l<» • 

ll\e inov kinetlnm > IdM.”)). j 

' He’ the iniini j-le-; dl'-v(nionated hy tin' Ana- j 
: haptl.n'* were nol ,-,o e;e>il\ I'lii-hed. Adherenl" 
of tlie sect' had keen d’i\en lo tl.e !S et In'I la inC : j 
.mi in \ iielei’jl.im tlm doeiiine took io<n ami j 

'.'preadi. lioj'khold aKo liad r-eiit out apo-ile.-,. some 
<tf wliom liad ,ei\( n np the wild fanatiei^ni of their 
master; ahandoiiiim the. eommnnitv of et>ods ami 
women, the\ taneht t iie tJt her th et ! ine.-s t»f t he .\ na- 1 
haplists, am. the e-.( ahli^Iniieiit of a new kinytiom | 
; ♦»f pure ( 'hi i^l ians. 'I’he> yieninh'd theii- do. 
j trim's ehii'tly on tin? Apoealspse. ( )ne of the mo--t 
I <listiiioiiisln (I of this chi'^s wnn^ Havi 1 -lori^. .-i nki.--- 
j painter of Delft tidt'l oti' wl;o «lrxo^ d hiin-elf 
I to mystic iheoI(t.L;y, and soueht to etl'cc'- a union of , 
1 narties. He :ve(|niied many a<{lierent \\ li.i studied ; 
j ids Hook of Miracles ( W h ), \\ liieli -ijipeared ■ 
at Devi'iiter in loli\ ami looked npoi l.'m a-- a- sort j 
of new Messiah. Heine persieni' ’ lie willnlrew | 
from his jiarty, lived iiiotVeiisi^ el\ at Ha el, under 
the name of .lo’ n of Hnea*"^ a;. I »lied there in the 
comimnunii of • reformed < limeh. 

The rude and fanatical period of the hiaory of 
atiahaptism close's w’ li tin scamlal «)f Miiiistei'. A 
iieAV era beejns with Mt'iino Sinnnis (.see .Mknnon 
tTKs), who colh'e'ted many of I'n? scM^ 'eTod aelher- 
ents of the sect, and fomnled coner< - uions in tlio 
Nejtherlaiuls jiml in (Jermat His ^.dloweis, Imw- 
over, expressly rcjMidiat«*<l the dist iin*tiv(» doi-trincs 
of the SlUiisier fanatics; and liitlc had their 


sober ami moderate life in common with tin* ex- 
cesses of the latter, tliat the a]»plication of th<' term 
Anahaptisis to theju is niijnstilia.hle. A.s a maiter 
of fa<d, tin; (iejiiiaii .\ nahapti.sts Inn’O left no 
repre.soiital ives ; and those, hod its in Jai,i:land ainl 
America who mily ri'scnihh' tln'in in tlj<r practice 
ot .-nliilt ha[)ti'-in are di-^eii.-'setl iimler tin? tilh? of 
H.U'n.sf.s. 

Aiiabtisida^ See. ('umhix; HKia ti. 

Alia'Iiasis (Cr., liti‘rail\, ‘an as<ent ' or ‘a 
mareli out- of a lower into a hi.L;ln*r eonnlry'), the 
name' ot tw'o historical wt*rks : ( ) ) d'ln' of 

writlt'ii hy Xciioplnni. wiiicli L'-ives a narra- 
tivt? ot the nnfort nnatt* e\pcditi<m of tin* yonnocr 
Cyrus anainsf, his hrotln-v. tin* l’<‘rsian kin*' 
Artaxerxes, and of the n*ue;it ot his 10.000 ( iret'k 
alli<*s under tin' conim;iinl <»f Xcnojilmn, after the 
hallie t>l (Ainaxa ( I0| im'.i. (2) Tin* J //oZ/o-v/.v o/‘ | 
Ah.ramhr, written l»y Aiiian. ami ,L:ivin.2 an 
account of tin? camjtai.cns of Alexandt'r tin' (lieat. 

Aliahlrili.s ( Cr. ‘hwikiuLr n]*’], a .t^t-nns 

in Apm'^i/'.- eypritmdont family of i»t»ny li''lie'-. v\it 
opi'ii air hhnldeis. They {lie es]K‘eialIy noteworthy 
for their piojet'tin^ eyi*s, wlddi aie tlivitled into an 
n)>))er and low t'r portion. 'Tin " or 

ontnt is ero'->(‘d hv ;i dai k htind, {ind the inner iris 
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is similail\ «1i\i-lei!. .--o (hat iln*r<' ar»' rt'ally two 
)mpih in-l»a«' ‘‘ ’I’ld'' mii'iue vnuctuie is 

'«np]>i»-t-i to he ^soeiaied with ti li;ihil whii'h 1 1n.^'C 
•i^l It 's {H(' it 1 to li;i\t‘oi‘ sw iinniiny with the twa's 
p;iitly tint of the wat*'r, .1. t' t rniifhol m t(-< inhabits 
tilt' ii\er-s t>t (lnian;i and Sinintuii. 

.VnaholiNlIU hm* c.m.'^ti m-iiM? jn-tu-e-.'^i's within 
the prott>].l;''-m, h\ wiiicii ftMid or tilher m.-iti'rial, 
at ;i relati\ low Itwol. pa-'-'<‘ > t liron^h an imctanl- 
ini; st'iifs of t \cr ii'ori* conjplvx ami inist.-iMe 
conihiii.it ittin-, till it m tiii-illv woi-ket{ uj» into 
liviipn' imiitt')-. St-i* M i. fAian.i-'M, IMi\ sniUniv, 
;unl l’m)lt»i'i.AsM. 

.\iia4‘ardia< St t* 'I'l.io.niN m \r\:.v . ; also 

(Asm.w Nrr. I’miAi iv, MAxm), 'i’l i;j*i:ntine 
'ruKt;. 

Aluiranliiiiii* C\'^iii.w Nt r. 

Ana r1i aris, a cciins of plants t»f the natural 
order H\ tlroeharidea-, t»f which a species, At/o- 
f/nfri'i oL'iinti.strxiii {h'JoArn rinoft/i /osis). Inis he- 
etnne nat iiralisetl in H.ir in. It is ,'i native of 
Ntirih Ameiica, L;rowin,2 in poinls jiinl slo^v 
streams; jind is a ilark-eiet'ii, much hnuiehed per- 
enni;il, entirely lloatiipu' under w.iter. The nnile 
Ihiwers an? st*ldt»m idiM-isi d, .iml Ih'itish spi'cimeiis 
.ire i*\<'lusi\ ely femah’, the nnile ]tl{mt lni]ipil\ not 
havin;2 been intrtxlueeil. The ]>liiat was tirsl ftmnd 
in Hiitaiii in hSI2, 1*\ the hitt* Dr flohnston, in the 
lake of Duns (\istle; .-ind .•i;.;;iin in I.S47 hy Mi-ss 
Kirby, in the res ’rvoirs of a e.in.il in Leii'estoishire. 
It is now very ahniuhinl {iml trouhlesome in the 
'rreiii, Derwi'iit, ami otln'r rivers; in fact- much 
more so tlnin in .Vimriui. Its rapidity of 
^u'owtli is ('xli-.untiin.ny. Immense masses dis- 
lie[uie the shallows of the Tn?nt, and cover the 
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beds of the deeps. Tt strike^ its slioots under the 
inutl in ii lateral direction for six inches or a foot, 
and then rises and sjneads. The steins are very 
brittle, and every fra<j:nient is capable of ^n-owin;;, 
so that the means 
usually a<lo])ted to ^et 
rid of it scr\ (? r.ather f<»r 
its juopa^ation. It ap- 
]>ears that water- fowl are 
very fond of it ; and by 
them, probably, its seeds 
may be conveyed from 
one river to another. It 
has been found that 
swans may lu* fed u])on 
it uitli advanta;^e, and 
its exc(^ssive j^rowth 
kept do\Mi more tdlcetu- 
ally in this ^^ay than in 
any other. It semns to 
b(‘ an impediment to 
tli(‘ progress of salmon 
}is«*endini,^ the rivers in 
which it oecnrs ; but for 
some kinds of lish it 
])roba,bly allbrds both 
food and shelter. Th(‘ 
manner (»f its introdne 
tion into Ihilain is unknown, aIthou» 4 li it has been 
conji'ct tired that it may haNc es(ra,]>e(l from soim* 
j^anh'n-jMnnl -a t'on j(‘cture the more doubtful, from 
the distance between the localities in wliich it 
was first- found ; but its raphl incn\ase is of ;i'reat 
scientilic inteit'st, in connection with the imjmrtJint 
subjt'ct of the distribution of species. As beine 
calculated to bIo(d< cj» water- < on rscs, the plant 
involves stniic serious economic considenilions. It 
is nunarktihlc that in North America, its native 
hiinl, it nev<‘r yrows so as to block tlic rivers. 
The plant i-. also <»f )nt<;rcst to ve^idahle [diysi- 
oloeists, sinct* exhilntni;^ j>ecnliarly well, under 
moderali' power '*f the microscope, the plnMnniieiion 
of ein-uiation of the jn’otoplasin within the e«dls. 
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Aliaoli;i''*'sis, a, Scythian princ(‘ who travidled 
widely in <piest of knowled;;e, and \isited Athens 
in tlie time of Solon, lie was re«*eived with ^rreat 
resjMM't for his remarkable wisdom, and was 
adinilteil to the ,\tlu‘niaii fraindiisi'. 'I'he lelt(‘rs 
wdiieli b(*ar his nann* were written lon^ aftm* his 
iliiM'. It is said that, afli-r his return to his native 
laml, he was put to di'ath Iw order of tlu^ kin;;’, who 
feart'd ^ha int i’<Mlnetioii of the (Inadv mysteries, 
in which it was supposed that .\naeharsis had hemi 
initialed. d. .1, Hartlu'demy (q.v, ) horrowe<l his 
iiaim’ for that of the liero of his Vinjaijc dn 
Aiutrhnysis rn (in'i'i / 

Ali;iVlll*Olli.SIII (tir. (ftia, ‘hatdvW.v.ds,’ rnromis, 
‘lime’), the (uroneons refeieiicf; of a eii’iaimstanee 
or etislinn to a w rmi;; <la,te ; as w hen Shakespeare, 
in Trnil Hs <111(1 ('rcssidfi , makes A;;ainemnon ipioli* 
Aristotle, or Kaphael re[»rescnts tin; IJlc.s.se<l \'ir;;in 
as an Itiilian ('(ndadina. Klyniolo;;iea.ll;> , it should 
apply only to a date wdiieli is too early /nurhn/n- 
tHui, hut it is also use<l of too la,t<; a, <late /Ktru- 
chronism. Anachronisms may In; nnule in u-'an’ 
to mode (»f t.hoii;;ht and style of writ in;;-, :•- .veil 
as in re;;ard to mere events* and, iedeinl, ui; 

I iersoiis lack tlie hist<»rical sense and th- h-oli.. • ! 
listorical p(‘rs])ectivo so much, that tln-r wlnUe 
conceptions of the jiast are nolhino Imt a continu- 
ous anachronism. It is <lillicult for a writer \ » 
project himself so conijiletcly into a ])asl a;;e .is •> 
oreathe freel> in its atmosjiherc. M '-t of ouj 
fio-called historical r iwel,-, h<».,c^^,r i;ooo .,s novels, 
ai*e of l»nt litflc value to tlic .sevloiis student of 
history, t’ven the ;;Jow in-j^ ir.i,a;;ina(hm of a Scott 
or Kinjjsley can hardly make imav jf their old-world 


than ninett'ontb -century men and women 
in antique j;arh. There is hardly a novel of its 
class that contains more study tlian Thackeray’s 
E.snwiid, vet here a Jacobite wliistles ‘ Lillihnrlero,’ 
and a Isiok is spoken of in 171‘2 which was not 
imhlishcil until I7o0. Sometimes an anachronism 
IS purpostdv made for the .sake ol efiect, or to 
hrini;’ certain events within convenient compass 
for dramatii; juirjioscs. Thus, Shakt‘speare makes 
(’assins say, in JhI/us' (dsar, ‘The clock hath 
.stricken tliree;’ ami Schiller, in his rdcolovdid, 
introduces a li;;hlnin;;-coiidncU>r more than a 
hundred sears Ixd'orc the date of its invention. 
These, discrep.ancies, howiwer, do not seriously 
injure the ;;eneral truth td a ]>octical wmrk. he 
amudironisin is more ollciisive when, in a work 
whi<*h pedantically adheres to the costumes and 
other c‘xternal features of old times, we. iind a 
modern siylc of thonphl ami lau;ru;»;;e, as in the 
old k'reneh dramas of (’ormdlle and Itaeine. In 
po))nlar epic jioetry it is a common feature. 
Achilles is always yoiin;; ; llelcii.a. always beauti- 
ful. Ill their veisions of old (dassic traditions, the 
writers of the middle a;;es converted Ah'XJinder, 
.Kneas, and other ancient Inu’oes, into ;;() 0(1 (’hris- 
tian kni;;hls of the. l“2th (aaitnry. In tin; 

/(f/i<f( n iirdy Attila and Theodoiic are ;;ood triiuids 
ami allies, lhou;;h the latter l)e;;an to rei;;’u some 
foity years after the former. .\t tin end of the 
poem, lh(‘ heroim*, who must have Iweii nearly 
si\lv vears old, is still ‘ the beautiful (,>ueen Krieni- 
hihk'* 

Alia<*olllA1l011 i"' term eniployi-d both in 
(Jrammar and IMietoiie, to dmiote tlie absema; of 
strict lo;;ieal se<|nenee in (In* ;j’r{iiMina.lie;i 1 e<>u- 
slruetion. (iood writers .'-^ouieiinn’*' sa<*i'iliee the. 
lo;;ieaI seqnema* to empbasis, clear/icvs, or ;;ra<‘(‘fMl 
arrangement. \n example is ( 'o]erid;;e's ‘ Ilis 
youn;; and ojien soul di.'-siinnbil ion is forei<;n to 
its habits.’ In colloquial speech, aotliin;; is more 
common than e\aniples of anaeobitlion. 

Allcll'Ollda [Euili'i'fr.s »nnrinits'\ a lar;.;e South 
Amciican wa,l(M-snake of tin; IVtiion f.imily, 
<dos<dy related to the hoa-constricioi’. 'Tin* 'i|'])'‘r 
part of tin; front of tin* head is aimed witli sldtdd- 
like jilates, n‘pl;u*i‘d bv .>^ea.h‘s fa, I her back. 'I’be 
minute verlie.al nostrils at the eint xf ‘be snout 
can be enrirelv elusi'd, .a ta,er in .i -.soci.-u ion with 
the ai[n:iti(* habit (»f (be animal. In .si/t* if is 
hanll\ I'Xceciled, unless b\ the jivtlnnis, as some 
specimens have nuaasnr'al fn*ni •J.‘) m ‘Ml bet in 
hMi;;th. d he. ;;(‘n(M.il eidoui of t lie adull .s Idmdvlsh 
;;reen, Avith rows of spots aloii;;’ tin liack and sides. 
Tr.aees of the himl-le;;s can he d*‘lei-|(‘d. The 
ainieoiida is ovovivijiarons. It. is foiiml in the 
rivers <»f (bii;in;i and Jha/.il, svvimniii';^ like a.n cel, 
or lloatin;; with tin* -treani, oi’ lyin;; in wail, by tin; 
bank for tlu' ,i,;;oiitis, ]»aeas, eapy barns, ant eaters, 
iguanas, vV»*. on wbiidi it feeu^. It is compara- 
tively helples,^ on 'and, and i^ tln ii ofliMi killed, 
ddie skin is nscu for makiii;; bouts .ami l’a;;s, the 
t.'it is ,*il.so ntili'-'i'd, ami tin* fle-li is sometimes 
eaten. Sec Ho.V (/oxsTltirTolt, and lA'i’lliuN. 

Aliayrroil, om* of (he most esteemed lyric 
poets < if <i-.eeiM*, w’as born about i*,.r. ,ai Teo.s, 
.111 baiin d\\y in Asia, Minor. With bis fcllow’- 
lowiiMM bt', emi;;ratcd to Alxlera, in Thrace, 
on the app'-o.aeh of the I'ersians. Thence ho 
was inviteil to the court of Ih/lyerat-c.H, the 
ruha of Samos; and here he. san;;’, ‘in li;;ht and 
How in;; strains, the nra ise, of wine and heanty. 
Aftei the ileath of Poiycra,te.s, he '• cut to Athens, 
and AV'Jis received Avith di^tin;;■ui^llcd honour by 
UqipcHCflins. We know nothini; certjiin of his life 
alter the fall of Hi]q>arid»as, but that he left 
Athens; ami tradition tells that he died at the 
a^'e of 85, by being choked by a dried grape. 
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Great honours were paid to liini after liis death; 
Teos put his likeness upon its c«>ins, and a statue 
was raised to hiin on the Aerojmlis of Athens, | 
which represented him in a state of vinous hilarity, i 

Of his poems, only a few ‘genuine fragments ’ 
have been pres(‘rved, for the Odcit {ittrihiited to * 
him are now a<lmitted to he spurious. Of these i 
there are about sixty, <Ievote<l to I<)V(‘ and wine, 
marked hv simplicity and delicacy of expres- 

sion, fertility of invention, and variety of illustra- 
tion. Moore found a con;^enial task in translatinjjj | 
them into English v<U’se. The fjfenuine fra»^ments 
appear in Eer»^dv’s rodte Ltjriri (hurl (4th <‘d. 
1878). 

Anacyclii.s* See Ekmutouv of Si*ain. 

AnadyoillVllt^ { ‘ emer^^in;^ '), the ;^^od<less risin«jr 
out of th(i sea, a name ‘^ivc.u to vVplirodite from her 
hein;^ horn of tl»e fo.ani <>f the sea. A])elh‘s j^ave 
the nam(‘- its ce‘lehritv from his mast(*rpi<‘(‘e, a 
»aintin^^ of the ;;-oddess in the moment of rising' 
rom the .ea, wrin;;in;^ her llowiii;^^ wet hair. 
Phryne was supposed to have siippliefl the model 
for this masterpiece of Aj»elles. Tlie iiihahitanis 
of the island of (_’os hou^j^lit tlie jncture, and ]»laced 
it in the temi»le of . Kscula])ius. Au^mstus after- 
wanls placed it in the. temiih* of Venus as the 
ancestress of the Julian hou>e. 

AlUltlyi% or AN\i)iit, a s«‘a or ^nilf of Xorth- 
east Siberia., and a resort of wliJilers. 'I’lie Ana<lyr 
Kiv (‘r Hows into tiie («ulf of Anadyr, after a course 
of al)out aOt) miles fioni th(‘ Stanovoi Mountains, 
thr<»ueh a rocky ami barren count :y. 

^ AllSrilliU (Gr., ‘ hluodlessiiess ‘ ) is a <Mim]nehen 
siN c term employ<Ml jo (lenot<* tlio.sc <M)ndilions in 
which there is a. <liminislic(i (|uantity of h|oo«|. ora 
smaller number of <‘oi)»UM*les. than in lusalth. 
In some forms of <lisea.-e in which aiL'*mia Is a 
charaet(;rist ic feature, there is an absolute rt‘ducti<m 
in the amount of blood in the ImkIv : in others then* 
is nnu'cly a leduction in the nuniher of the* led cor- 
jmsc.les ; and in >»th is a^iiain the reduced numlMU’ 
ot tin* re«l is a<‘com|»aiii«‘d by an imn’casc in the 
numhiM- of Ihi* white <‘or]»usclcs. 'Phe symptoms 
pn*sent in anannia. are weakness and languor: 
tendency In heatlaches, especially at the to]» of 
th*' head, and to m‘ural;^i:is in various sit nat ioii>. ; 
‘-inn.’iii.u: in tin* ears, and trouhh's eouueehd witli 
the si^dil : palpilati(tu ami faiiilue lu'eathless- 
iiess on (xcition; sh-.jdessm^ss and irritability; 
poor ap]»etlt<' ami wenk di;;'estinn ; with hahiinal 
Con -it ij)at ion, Jiml, in women, disordeis of the 
eniimeiiial fuimtions. 'I’he patient i.in-simts a 
Ie';.nc1ie«l ajtpearam’e, the face iMnn.i; i»ah‘, and the 
lins, e-nuis, and nuicons nannhranc of tin* cyc'Iids 
bloodless; tin* skin h.ns a dull aspect, and (In* Iiair i 
is seurty. In in;v y o* the cases lhel•(^ may he no ■ 
emaeiatioii latlicr, on the o( her hand, a temlencv 
to plum]nn*ss; hut the uius<des ar<‘ llahh\ , and there , 
is frequently also dropsy alutut tin* aukh*s. 'Phero : 
are alwa,ys abnormal sounds or murmurs in tin* ’ 
vessels, espeeiallv the veins, ami fre«jnently also 
in the heart, wdindi is enlarged by dilatation. In ' 
sonn* eases even of ordinary anannia there is ! 
enlargement of the spleen, ami, more rarely, of tin* j 
liver. Oe.easionally the«'e is alhnmen in ’ho urine. ■ 
The, blood in health should <‘oulaiu r>,t’.\K»,UtK) vf‘d 
corpuscles per euhie millimetre, hut on ostimatiuo 
it in amemia there m.'' h(* a iLcn'.it ledm'tion in the 
number. 'Phe whit«' corpusi-les are .•slimat<*tl to 
he present in health in tlio ratio of «me to tliree 
hundred or live hundred, hut this ratio may he 
altenxl by a relative or absolute inc’^eesc of the 
white cells. 

The causes of amemia, followiiij^^ Os’ , may 
he divide<l into two grou]>s, aic»)rdin^ as they 
act upon the blood directly, or upon the hlooit- 
forming structures. Under the lirst di\ ir>ion iiiiist 


be placed los-ses of blood by hemorrhage, as, for 
instance, from tluj .stomacdi, lungs, or nteru.s, in 
which then* may he a great diminution in the 
quantity of the blood, with a correspomling reduc- 
tion of the red hloofl corpuscles, and a lesser re<liic- 
tion of the white cells ; losses pnxhiccd hv a drain 
f)n the alhiiminons (*lcun*nts of tin* hhxxi by ]ms- 
f<»rmation, alhiiiniuuria,, or lactation; diminished 
hlood-formation by w;int (d food, or conditions 
preventing its reception j)r assimilation by the 
nig.-uiism, in which lh»* blood ])lasma loses more 
than the hlood-corpns<*lcs as exani])l(*s of ’whic.li, 
niav he mentioned inanition, (lis<*ases of the gullet, 
and simple chlorf)sis ; and, lastly, tin? ellects of 
, certain ])oisons which interhuc with hlood-forma- 
tion, sucli as metallic stihslanccs like merenry or 
Iea<l, anrl organic ag<‘nts like malaria. In all these 
: forms of a,njcinia, the treatment consists in the 
rtiinoval, if possible, of the. cause, the enjoyment of 
. sunlight ainl fresh air, with good food ami the 
a<lniinistration of ii-on. In tin* second group, there 
fall to he considered causes w hich aet )>y disturhifig 
the functions of the hlood-making organs — to wit, 
tin* spleen, the hone nian'ow , and the general 
lympluitic tissues of the body. Guriously enough, 
when there is euiarg(*ment of auy of these 
struetures, there is a distiirhaiiee of its fumdions. 
KiilargenieTit of the s]J(*eii is always followed by 
the splr/dcff of ( h'iesinger, a common 

sequel to malaria; ehanges in tin* marrow of the 
hom*s is oflmi associated with the form of anseiuia 
known as idiopathic, or jmtgressivo. pernicious 
nnauiiia ; and alPections of the general Ivmph- 
glauds tliroughout the body n?(* as.sociat(‘d W'ith 
anainia, in the discasi* knnv.n as fidenia or 
Hodgkin's dis<*asc. In all these alPections there 
is no increase in the number of (he white cells ; hut 
there is another analogous dist .is< char;'ctcrise«l by 
changes in tin* splc(*M marrow, ami gla’ids, associ- 
ated with an iiicv«*as(' in the while cells, and 
leduction of th‘* red corpuscles. 'Phis is the atPec- 
tioii km»wn as Icuka'inia. In all these* diseases 
ars(“nic ajq)(‘ars io he the only remedy of any 
ntilit>, hut iiir»t of tliem an* in our pn'sent state 
of kiiow'ledg<* in(‘ui ahh*. 

Allil\st1ic'sia (Gn. ‘lack of sc'nsation’) is a 
term ust'd to ('xjucss a, h»s of scn.-^ihility to 
(*\lernal impr<*>''ions. which may involve a part 
<»r the wdndc* surface of tin* body, it may (M*cur 
naturally as tin* icsult of disease, or may he 
prodma'd arliPicially hv the adni'mist ration of 
itHii st/c f irs. In some diseased (‘omlitions of the 
iieiNous c(*ntres, a ]»:irl of the body may ht'come 
totally insensilde (o pain, wliih* in another part 
sensation may he unnaturally acu((', constitut- 
ing a slate* of liypci e>tllc.'^i.•l. XN’hcn a. nerve is 
divid(*<l, there is no f(*«‘ling of tom h or ])ain referred 
to tlie parts which it supplies, hc'cause thcM* are 
cut olP fn>m communication with the brain; and 
ill some diseases, as the rlcithanf.iitsis (jnirinmUy ix 
l(»ss j>f s(*usatiou in |)atches of the skin is an 
«*arly and eliaracteristi»* .symj*toni. Insensibility to 
external imprc'ssions may l>e t‘itlu*r (/rnenff i.e. 
atPecling the whole hovly. or larttl, where <mly that 
part is atPeett'd to whiih the ana stlictic. agent is 
aiqdied. 

in ancient writers, we read of iusv nsihility or 
! imlitlcrcnce to })aiii being obtained by m(*ans of 
i Tiidiaii hemp //n/ev/i, cither smoked or 

' taken into the stomach. Tin* Gliincsi*, more than 
i 1500 years ago, used a preparation of hemp, or 
I nnr-//o, ti) annul pa/m. 'Phe Greeks and Homans 
u.sed mamlragora for a similar purjioso {jKiic/u 
; and a- late as the IJMi century, 
the vapour from a sponge Pdled with mandragora, 
opium, and otlu'r ..cd.'itives was used. 'Phe man- 
dnigova, howawer, orcasioually induced convul- 
sions, w’ith ether alarming symptoms; au<l though 
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Biillein, an Eri^^lifsli ])Iiysicijin 1570), incntion!^ 

tliti ]><>ssil)ility of putting ])jitit‘nts wlw) \veni to 1 m» 
operatod upon into ‘ a fiaiico or a <1 oo]m* torriMo 
dreanie ’ l»y its use, it «j:radually became obsolete, 
ami was Itaiiisbed from the ph;irmaeop<eia. rloliii 
Jbiptista Torta, of >i’;ii)les, in liis work on Natural 
]VIa<^ic (1.307), speaks of a riuiiitessenee extracted 
from medicines by somniferous inrust nut. 'Ibis 
was ke|)t in leaden vessels, hermetically elose<l, lest 
the aunt should escape. ‘ Wluui it is ustsl, the 
cover Ixani;’ remo\(‘d, it is applie<l to fhe nostrils 
of tlie sleeper, who draws in the most subtile 
jH)w<‘r of the vapour by smelliu«^^ and so blocks u|> 
the fortress of the senses, that he is pluu«^e<l iiit<* 
the most profound slee]», and cannot be roust'd 
without the eroatest cllbrt. . . . d'lu'st' things arc 
]dain to the skilful ]ihysician, but unintelli^dbh' to 
the u ieketl. ' Jn iTJ^t, Hr .Moort*, of lauidoii, ustal 
ettiujUH'ssi )ii on the nerves of a limb n‘<juii‘in;:f 
amputation, but this nn*thod was in itst'lf j>rodue- 
tive. of much i)ain. In ISOb, Sir num]>hrv J >avv, 
experiment in;.^ with tb<' nitrous oxide or lutnfhlmj- 
<fa.s, su^^est<Ml its usefulness as an a.na st belie ; and 
in 1S*2S, l)r Hickman sn; 4 \i;e^ted eaiboni<* acid ^^^•^s. 

As early as ITb.'), Hr l3'aison had used the vapour 
of sul])huric ether for the relie f of spasmodic at lec- 
tions of tlu^ i(‘s]»iiation. 'J’he fact that sulphuric 
ether could proilma* insensibility Mas shown by 
the American jdiysicia-ns, (Jodwin (1S22), Miteludl 
.lackson ( bSS.S), \\'oo<l and llaebe (bS.'U): 
but i( was iirst used to prevent I he pain of an 
o]>eration in l.S4(l, bv I >r Morton, .m <h‘ntist of 
Boston, 'the new s ot his sueei-ss reaelual Kneland 
on 17th Deeiunbei' lS4b: on the 2*2d, Mrltobinson, 
a <lentist, and IMr liiston, the (‘ininent siirueon, 
operated <m ])alients remhuc'd insensible by the 
inhalation of sulphuric ether. 4’his ?iialerial was 
extensively used for a ^ear, when Sir .1. Y. Simp- 
son, of Kdinhnrch, <iis<M)vei-ed the aiuesllud i<* 
jmwers of ( '/ilnrnjornt (<i.v, ), ami introduc(*d the 
use of it into his special ilepartmc'H' , midwifery. 
Sinee that lime, ehlorofonn has )»eeu tlie aiuestlu‘1 ic 
in j^emual nse in I'airope, hnt ether is pn'b rn'd in 
Ainerif'a. It is now the opinion of most m(‘di<-al 
in(*n tha' •hloroform should not l»e civ<*n where 
there is \’eak action of the, h('arl from <lisease. 
Other suhs(an(‘es have becui used by inbalalion, 
sindi as niiroiis oxide c;is, wbieh is tlu‘ Ix'st and 
safest ana-stbelic for opeiations that last oidy on<‘ 
or two minutes, as in the extraetioii of t«‘etli ; 
bieblori«le of metbylenc ami t<'t rach h»rid(* of earlxm 
ha^’e also been <.'mplo\ed, but aie iml so ludiabh* 
as thosi' above im-ntiomMl. 

The em\»loyment of c«.n<>ral aiuestbeties in sur- 
gery has c'leatly inejeased tin* senpe of tb»* 
SMi-c-eon's usefulness, and lias been a cTvat boon 
to suffeiin;/ Imni.Kiity. It is, how<'^•er, fr;ni‘^h( 
with a <*<‘r(ain anmunt of <lan'_;er >wev<a imieh 

care may he taken in its ail.iiiiiistiation, an oee;i- 
.siona.l fatal acei«lent oeeiiis fioin the aeti ui of the 
aiia*sthetics emjdoyed. In lliese eases, there, is 
^^cnerally disease of the heart, or a. h\ pcrsi !isiti\ e 
n(*rvo\is system, predi^posiiiLr to sudden 'inkini;, or 
to shock. 

Lnrdl am-est hesi.'i, artilieially ju'oduced. is of 
^reat value in iniiioi’ o])erations, and in j>;unfu' 
allW'tions t)f limited an'as of the hods. It. dcj.taids 
ujMUi a paralysis of the seusorv rnsves of the ; ot 
and may be iuduceil by ilie a,i\»licatio!' ^ mi 
of medicinal aejeuts. An ether snray i..'«*wn en 
the part, produees such intense cola by its e\a]><.ri- 
tioii, that tbq ]uirt is com])letely iinmbed, and .i 
laver of ice forms on its surface. The afici eilt < 
how'ever, wdien leaeliou sel.s in. an* v rv painl-.', 
and there is datqre,- that ii ■ *ak e< . dit .iti, ns 
fllou^hin^ and »: bar. it ion ma,y foMow. ( )f niedi- 
cinai a^^eii.s, the lH?st is ro'(n/f'\ ju s ared from the 
coca shrub of Bern { i^riftkrovu< > rorn \_ In the 


form of a fn e to ten j^er cortt, watery solution, this 
drim- is introduced into the tissues by a hypo- 
denTiic needle, ami produces complete amestbesia 
of the ])art tlins trt'atcd in from three to lifteen 
minutes. llarclv it jiroduces ^i<ldiness, but has 
no unidoasant hieal after clh‘cts. Thymol, men- 
thol, aconite, belladonna, chloroform (tlie last 
three as the wc'll-know’ii A 15 C liniment ), phenol, 
chloral, ami Imlian hemp, have also a local amvs- 
tliotic action if rubbed on the skin, or applied to 
abra<lcd surfaces. 

Alian^allis. See BJMrKKNKL. 

^%^llj|€r|f|, ;i tow 11 (d Italy, oil a hill, 40jiiiles ESE. 
of Home. The siuit of a hisho]) since 487, it has an 
old, but much nmderuisi'd cathedral, ami was the 
birthplace of four j>oi>cs Innocent 111., (ire^^ory 
IX., .Vlcxamlcc IV., and Boniface N'lII. The 
cliief city of tin* Ilcrnici, it was a ]»lacc of im- 
jiortanct* 4 luriii;.j tin* wlnile perio*! ot Hoinan history, 
and Virgil mentions it as ‘wealthy Ana^^nia.' Bop. 
G:i47. 

(Hr. (tnii^ ‘up,’ ami i/ntmuin^ ‘a 
I(4t(‘r of tlnr alidiabet'), the trnu*sp«)sitioii of 
the letters of a wujnl, jihrase, or short seiiteiiee, 
so as to form a new w’ord or seiileiiec. Jt origin- 
ally .siLUiilietl a simple ri'vi'rsal of tin* order of 
h‘tt<Ms, hut has loiiq' horin* tin; s(*iisn in which it is 
now uscti. Tin* ('ahalists ;it t.'ichcil er<‘al- imi>ort- 
aiice to amiiirams, bolicviii;.,^ in some rolatiiui of 
them to the. eha, meter or <lcstiny of the persniis 
from whose names tlu'V were foiiued, IMato enti*r- 
taiin*d a similar notifiii, and the li ter IMatonists 
rivalle«l 1 In* ( ’abalisl.* n> isrribinq- to t In'in niNslnri- 
ons\irtues. Althon;.;h now' classed amoii^- tollies, 
or .at best amon^- in;;«*nions tritlrs, ana,qmins 
nu'merlv em]>lo\4*<i the most sebn'us minds, ami 
sonn* of tin* Bmitaii writ(‘rs eoiiiiMemled the use 
of lln*m. ('otlon Mntlu'r, in bis elet^y on the {|«‘atli 
of .lohii \Vilsou, the liist j)astor of IJostoii, in N( w 
En^'laml, mentions 

tlis cult' In •-Uiul*' lii.; Ilocl; :iim 1 fi - il l.uiilis 

By wool'., NO'iUs, pr:i,\4‘i'<. •ilni'., iixl onnijnni) 

The best annqrams are sneb as have*, in tin* new 
ordnr of b'ttnrs, sonn* siqnifinatiou appmjiriale to 
that from which tln‘> arc fojnn-d It was a .qreat 
trinm]>h of the medieval aim,L!iM inieal i.*- » to tind in 
Bilate's 4|Ucstion. ‘ (Jitif/ rs* cc/vVo.s ( What is* 
truth?) its own answer : ‘ /•’;/ n'r inii ndtsf' (It is 
tin* man who is lu‘i».*). \\ith eminl a[>j>ropii;it('- 
m‘ss. Horatio Nelson nniy r ud ‘ lhni >r rsf a .\.7o' 
(Honour is from tin* Nlic'. .»nd i''l )i< r>< .» Xi^litiii- 
ah I'Mit on, 4*hc4*iinq' anu'*!.' AnaiiraiMs, in the 
<la\s 4»f tln'ir ]X)])nlarity, wert* mmh employ e<l, 
hoth for complimentary' ami bo- sal ij i- a 1 pui-poses ; 
ami no litth* st lainiii;;- was oft<‘n ( tnployed in the 
(»inissi4>ij, a<lditi«in. or altf’i'ati^m of Jeiiers, alllnnp'^h. 
of conrs<*, the merit, of .-ni an.a;;ram dependi'd much 
Upon it"' .'I'-inaey. An in! eo iui, suj-vival of 
anaqram-makinq * as se<'n in (In absni-d wonl- 
<*4MnjM‘tit ions for la.'jcc* money ];n/es, ollered about 
tin* tinn* of (,iueeii Viettiria's jubilee (1887), 
4»st4*iisiblv to celebrate tbr* 04‘« a. ion. 

Marie 'roiieliet, tln'iiann* of a favourite mistresH 
of Hharl»*s IX. of Francf*, as r(*ad 'Jr rhui'inc tout* 
(I eharni evervom*); the llatti'iers of .lames I. of 
Kne-laod • -.Old in bis name, .James Smart, ‘a just 
mastiu. prov(*d bis riebi to tin* British nnm- 

ao by, ;.s . deseendanl 4»f tin- mythical Kinj^ 

Artliur, fr<»m bis nann*. ( barles .bun(*s Stuart, 
wbn*b bee«mies * (Maims Arthur's Seat.’ But iierbapK 
the happiest of aiia^u-.ams \va,s that wbieh lauj^bed 
baf'lv to sanity L#uly Eleanor Da' ies, tlie wile of 
tin* celebrate*! Sir .loliii Davies tin* poet. The poor 
l.nlv’ A\ns half-era/v, ‘iml sin* lu'ean (o faiu'v heraelf 
a prophetess, hec ause sin; d.M o*. -red that from the 
letters of her ovs ri nauie (anihl be rc.ad ‘Reveal, 
O lijaniel.’ Political ]*ropheev w'a.s a (lixngerous 
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game niifler Cliarles T., aii<l at last she fouml 
jieraelf arraigii(3<l hefore the. Court of High (%)!n* 
mission. Judge ainl hishoj) reasoned with her in 
vain, until the Dean of A relies laughed her out of 
court hy finding also in her name. Dame Eleanor 
Jlavies, the unfortunate words, ‘Never so mad a 
Ladie.’ 

Many of the jisemlonyms adopted hy authors 
have been merely transposed forms of their own 
names; thus Calvinus heeomes ‘Alcuinus;’ 
Franeois Rabelais, ‘Aleofrihas Nasier ; ’ Rrvan 
Wallm- Froctor, ‘ Rarry Cornwall, iioet.’ The most 
famous name of this elass, that of ‘ Voltaii'e,’ 
was formed from ‘Arouet, 1. j.’ — i.e. ‘ Arouet the 
younger.’ See Wheatley, 0?t A 
' Aliallliac (a term signifying, in the oM ]M<‘xi- 
can language, ‘ near t he wnter ’ ), the original name 
of th(i aiieimit kingdom of Mexie<». It is now usod 
to designate either tin' whole of the tableland of 
Mexico or certain jiortions thereof, more or less 
extensivv. with the eaintal as a (‘ommon emitre. 
This plateau has a heiglit of from (UHK) to S(MMl feet 
ahovfi the sea, and is gfuierally h.‘\el, though the 
great volcanoes of .lonillo and l’<»poealc‘petl ris(‘ 
out (d it. The plateau, which <*ompris(‘s thret‘' 
fifths of the repnldii* of Mexie<), is hounded ea.-'t 
and west by the two great chains of the ( Nudilh'ras. 
Thf3 Anahualti'cas, perhaps so ealle<l as living near 
the numerous lak(‘s of tlie great plateau, an* tin* 
A/.lees, and liguie prominently in the ancient 
histoiy of Mexico (•{.n. ). 

Atl’akilll« a jK'ople living in the south of l\-iles- 
tiue, and especially about. Hehnui, tlnui called Kir- 
jath-arha. 'I’hev an* descrilu'd in Seripture as a 
race, (d' giants, and tln'ir name may come frun a. 
Hebrew root meaning stiengtli or stature. I'hey 
ai’e .ilso called -Sous of Auak,' and were dispo.s- 
sessetl by JosImim. Si'c Nnm. xiii. 

All<ll poi.cli.w from the end of the 

intestine b<*si<U‘ the anm-. Tliev ueeuresjM' ally in 
ma.mmals, but aho in smtkes, lizards, ;uid <»iber 
reptiles, and iii some iii\ ertebiates, sueli as insects, 
and eonsisi of e(‘lls wliieh (‘\liihit a special de\clop- 
nwMit of I he general glamlulai’ ]U‘op('rti<‘s so alnuid- 
iiiitl'. associat(‘d uitli the skin. Ii is impossihle to 
^l^a^^ any hju<l and hist line heiW(‘en true anal glands 
end tln‘ numerous glandular |Muiehes occurring in 
\;irious ]>arts of the body m.g. head, hack, groin, 
hnihs. and external genmatlM' (Ug.ois. Jdie seere- 
lion of ihe glandular e«.-lls lias iis.iallx a stnuig 
siindl, nnd a fatly or oily eiunj'osition. l'he\ aie 
s'Mietimes < if m'ol <•«.•( is e ad',iniag<‘, .ind iu otIuT 
. dou)itles??*n\iliarv to sexual atl raet ion Se»' 
MviN (iuANDs, Ml Si: '(;n.\M)s, Rk.wf.u, CiM’/r, 
AKI \K, 

Ail'clIllU’lir* r teehni«‘al teini in Hioiogy, nsod 
to o'emue phvsi dogn'al, indejiendeut of morplio- 
logie.il resemblaiM’e. (Ijg.ius ai'e auit-tufufts to 
•no another, or are 'w Inm they per- 

Umw the same funelion, i hough they may be 
altogiuiier ililVerent in struelure ; as the wings of 
a bird, and the wings of an iusi*et. Organs, .again, 
Jnnttoloffous, or hontolnijH s, lien tlie\ are con- 
stiaietral on the saim* plan, nudiugo a similar de- 
velojunent, and hear the same relative ]>os;tion. and 
this independent of eitlier form or Innetl ui. 'Ihiis, 
the arms of a man and tlie wings of a bird an* 
homologue.s td one vnothev, wldh* the wing of 
bird and the wing oi a bat an* bi.tb analogous ami 
homologous. Seij HoMotaajY, and MoiiiMioLin; \ . 

Aliaro^y^ a term, originally yiri*ek, uhieli 
signilics an agreeimuit or correspoinlem i* in exatain 
respects between things in olhei »Ts|MM-ts d' I'erent. 
It makes a rosemlilane^* of relatioTis, ; ^ in the 
])liraso, ‘ Knowledge is to the mi al vvliat light is to 
the eye.’ Euclid employed it to signify proportion, 
or the equality of ratios, and it has laained this 


sense in mat heiuaties ; hut it is a tm-m little used 
in the exact sciences, and of very frequent use in 
every other dcjiartment of knowledge and of human 
allairs. In (}ra,iuniar, wo speak of the analogy of 
language- i.e. the eorres])ondenee of a uoni or 
ihrase with the genius of the languagf*, as h anie<l 
roiii the manner in wliieh its wonU and jihrases 
are ordinarily formed. Analogy, in fact, su]iposes 
a rule inferriMl from obserxation of iristaneis, and 
u]>on the a])])Ii<*atioii of which, in other instances 
mit pn.'eisel V, hut in some lesiieefs, similar, we 
venture, with more or 1<‘>< coMfhleiiee, according to 
tht‘ degree of aseei t;viin*d siinil:i.rity, ami according 
to the e\t<*nt of ohsei vat ion from which our know- 
ledge of tin; nib; has been dciivi.Ml. The opposite 
toamilogy is ono/n<//// f ( Ir. , ‘irregularity’); ami this 
term is used not only in grammar, hut with refer- 
enee to olijects of imtural histoi v u hiidi in any 
! rc.>>peet are exceptions to tin* oidinaiy rule of theiV 
! class or kiml. Here it stiictly nuxnis tin; ri'sem- 
I hlanee of finictiou hetweeu organs which av(‘ csscii- 
! tially dilb'rent ( sc(‘ Analck.i'i: nboxc). 

' In tlie ]>rogress of seicm-c, analogies bav<> Ihmui 
' iliscovcred perxading all nature, ami upon which 
i conclusion*- are often based with great eoutiilenee 
; and .safely. It is a kiml of presunipiive reason- 
ing from jiarallel rases that imli‘od warrants only 
probahle conelusions ; hut the pndiability may 
heeoine of a very high degree, ami in tin; atlairs 
of life we must oftmi act ujion eoneliisioiis thus 
attained. Reasoning from analogy, however, 
requires nmeli I’aiition in the reasoner. ^"et even 
wlnui its eoiielusions aie ver\ niieertain, they 
I often sei'Ne to guide inquiry ami lead to dis- 
I eovery. Many of the most brilliant discoveries 
I rec(‘utl\ made in natural science were the result 
i of iincstigations thus din’ctcd. \\')jeiv tin* jiroper 
j evidence of truth is of another kind, arguments 
! from analogy an* often of greai u-e for the 
1 lemoval of objia-tion'-. U b ihiiJ- that they are 
employed by iiishop Rutlcr in his of Jir- 

liifinn, y<itt>r>il tnoi L'l i’Kih ’/, fit flu' ( 'iihsfit lAiftn 
o/n/ Cofir.'if of yo/i/n. In law, reasoning from 
analogy must often, to a I'criaiii extent, be ad- 
mitted in ihe apjdic.iiion of statutes to particular 
cMscs. I jion similar ic.asoniug the practit*e of 
imalicino May much ibqicnds. ’J\> discover the 
meaning of any literary work, it is also often n'‘ees- 
sary ; the sense of tin* author in a ]»assage some- 
what obseiirc being ill some mea'-uie determined 
ae -oidiug to jias-,ages in wliieli he has evpresscal 
himself more eharl\. 'The appl ieal ion of this rule 
to the inlerprelat ion of Script un; i> a point of 
dillereuco ln-twe(Mi Froie-iauts ami Roman (’atho- 
Hes, the lattei insisting upon the intm pi etatiou of 
dillieiilt jiassages sole]\ )»y eeeh'siasi ical tradition 
and au^horit^. wiiile ilm foimer claim tin* right to 
aj'ply analogy of intcrpr«‘tatioii. The inspiration 
of Scripture, liowe\ er, \\ heu fully admitted, war- 
rants a more coulidenl iisi' of analogical reasoning 
than in the case of the works of an unins]>ired 
author. 

Anal ysis (Dr.. ‘ taking apart ’) and its converse 
A//// /// 1 w/.v ( ‘ j I u 1 1 i n g tog e 1 1 1 e r ) a rt‘ now' gm i e ra 1 1 y 
iisimI to designate two compleim‘ntary pi<jcesses, 
the correlatives of eai'h other, imqdoNed in chem- 
istry, logic, mathcmati<*s, and ]ihih»sophy. Analysis 
is the r(;solution of a whole into its <*ompoiicnt 
parts, the tracing of things their soun‘c, and so 
tliscovering the general ]iiim iplcs underlying indi- 
vidual phenomena ; Synthesis is tlm explanation of 
certain jilieiiomena. by means of jiriiiciples which are 
for tills purpose assumed as estahlisheil. Analysis, 
as the resolution of our ('xperii'iice into its original 
elements, is an artilimal separation ; while synthesis 
is an artilieial recoust metion \Vo spt*ak of an 
anaijftic method in science, and of a si/nthctic 
luetlloJ ; and both are necessaiy, the one coming to 
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the assiKttaiico <»f tlie other lo ^<eeuro a^^^ainst error, 
and promote tlie ascertain nieiit of truth. The ana- 
lytic method proceeds from the examination of 
facts to tlie determination ot principles, from the 
individual to lln^ universal ; ^vhilst the s'^mthetic 
liietliod proceeds to (lie det(‘rminat ion or cons(‘- 
(|ucnces troni principles known or assumed, to the 
individual from (he universal. It will thus he 
se(*n that they are ri‘ally two necessary jiarts I 
of the same metliod, and that, whereas the valm* | 
of th(‘ svnthesis depends on the accuracy of the 
analysis whi(di has estahlished th(‘ principle from 
which (lie sMithesis sets out, so, on tin* other 
hajid, an analysis which <loes not .aspire to a 
synth(‘sis, halts on the Avay. Syntiiesis Avith- 
o'ut anal,\sis ^ives a false science, since it is a pure 
ima«xination, based simjdy on hvjiotlH'sis ; and ana- 
lysis without synthesis o^ves an incomplete scitmee. 
The ideal of science ainl of t)hiloso[>hy can only lx* 
attained hy a method Avhiidi t'omhines the two pro 
cesses, and the test of the ]>eifection of a the<»rv is 
the harmony of the n'snlts ohlaine«| liy them. 

The Jiart (»f llerhert SiKUicei 's rsfirho/offtf Avhiidi 
he calls Special Analysis (folloAv in<^' tin' prelirninarA 
(leneral Analysis), ha^ ‘for its aim, to r< solve* 


hein;; in*the first ])lace assumed, an inq^iiiry Avas in- 
stituted into those thin^^s upon which rt depended, 
and thus the investi^^ation i»roceeded, as it Avere, 
hack, until somethin^^ Avas remdu'd Avhieh Avas 
already ascertainc<l, and from which the iieAV pro- 
posithm niij^ht he seen hy necessary consetiuenoe to 
floAv. A reversal of tlie steps <»f the im^uiry noAV 
oave the synthetical proof of the proposition. I'he 
modern mathematical analysis affords a much more 
easy and rajdd means of solving ^(‘ometrieal (pics- 
tions ; hut the ancient analysis also afforded oppor- 
tuiiitv for the exercise of much acuteness, and Avaa 
the chief instrument of the advancement of mathe- 
matical science until comparativelv recent times. 
'Pile iiiA'cntion of it is ascrihed to idato ; hut of the 
works of the ancients on i^^eometrical analysis none 
are (‘xtant, excejit some iiortions of those of Kuclid, 
Apollonius of Per«,^a, ami Archimedes. 

Analysis, in (diemistry, is the term applied 
I to that dejiartment of (‘xperimental science Avhich 
i has for its ohjc'ct the chemical disunion or sej>aration 
i of the constituents of a compound suhstance : thus, 

' th(* resolution of Avater into its conipon(*nts hydro- 
Lfcn and oxygen ; of common salt into i*hlorine ami 
so<linm : of marhle into lime ami caihonic acid ; of 


each sjH'cles of cn^nition into its compoueiits. i 
( 'ouiuieuciu;_r Avilh the most iuAolved ones, it 
seeks hy suce('ssi\e ilecoiuposit ions (o r(‘duc(‘ 
co;^uitious of ery order to those of the siuijdcsl 
kimi ,* and so, (imillv, to make ap|»an*iit the 
couimoii nature of all thou;L,dit, ami disclose its 
ultimate constituents:' Avhile the synthesis «le- 
scrihes the iiatui-c ami ^'eiiesis of the ditfen‘u( 
modes of iiitclli^t'ucc. In /ae//c, ana 1\ sis is the 
division of a. ('(mcc'pi into llu' (pialitii's <»j- attrilmtes 
of Avhicli it is constituted ("Ci' .A Ustkaction ), 
Avhilst synthesis I*- the reverse process of adding 
together tin* (pialities or attrilmti's AAhich (h‘(er- 
mine a part ienla r e(mercte. Si'e ( Iknkhamsation, 
iNDrtvnoN. Lock', Akckuha, ( Jkoaik/iiia'. 

In (iraui anal;, sis is a term neach nsi'd since 
hsr)2 for the seiiool (*\ercis(3 of dislin;j;nishiii^^ the 
didcrent elemt'uls coiiipositi^^ a sentence, or ;i,ii\ 
part of it. It is allied to logical analysis, heiiij^ a 
systeimPic n‘solntion of the sentenee into elements, 
perfoniii’.'ji: diflerent functions in thi' (•\]»^es^i<>n t)f 
ihon} 3 ;lit, Avitli deliuiti* rclaliuns to tie* whole svii 
tence and to eaelj other, a-n sahji'rl mikI /fn 'n'rafr. 
Avith tlicir r(‘sp(‘et i\ e I'/t/tfrtjruirnfs. Dr Morell avu- 
one of the liist of Ihi^jh'^h mammariaiis (n make a 
systeniati<' nsi* of this method in hooks for teaching. 

/(•((/ .1 /a ////.S' /.S', in I la' niod/'ni sense of 
the tei is the nietlio<l of trealiii;^ all (|nantities as 
unknown nniiilx'rs, ami represeiii iM;j; them for this 
]mr]»ose l»v sAiiihols, such as letters, the relations 
snhsistin;^ anion;; them Ix'in;; thus staled ami snh- 
jeeU'd to fnrtlu'r iifA'est i;j:;ilion. It is tlien*fore tin* 
same thin;; with al^ehra in the v, id(‘. * s<*iise of that 
term, altlion;;li the ti'rni al.;ehra is more striellv 
limited to Avliat r(‘lates to ions, ami tlinsde- 

note.s only the tirst jiarl of anal\si^. 'P1 m» second 
p;irt of it , or analysis more st ri< ( I \ so railed, is 
divided into the Anals sis of h'lnite tyi.i iiJ it les, ;i/n' 
the Analysisof fiitinite t^^nant it ics. 'i\> tla^ former, 
also railed the; d’heory . f Kniicti<»ns, Ix-lon^r <j„. 
subjects of Series, l^o;;'arilhms, ('nrves, v\c. '^rhe 
Analysis of Infinites coinpreliemls the Dill'eivnt ial 
Dalcnlns, tin; Jnte;;ral Dalenlns, 'ind ilie (’ai eln- 
of Variations (see the .-even : articlev'i I'o y.. 
dili;;eiit prosecution (»f mat heiiU'Pical ; n v ds ii 
minds of the ;;r(‘a.test aeuteiuss, is to lu; ascril d 
the ,^n’eat prouress both ‘‘f pure and applied maih-- 
maties Avilhiu the last tAvo c(‘ninries. 

Tlie. analysis tlu* :;acleTjt ma.thcincticians A. e 
a thin;; entirely dilh .-etp fiom Dds. aoe "onsa.ted 
simply in the ap) Uc'.'ion of tm* analyti*- i.ietlmd as 
opposed the syntlntie, ’o the selntioii ot ;^eo- 
ilietrical (piesti ms. ''Mie: which as to he pro\x*d 


rust into iron ami oweeii; of su;;ar into cavhoii, 
hyilroe/*!!, and o\y;;en ; and of cldoroforin into car- 
hon, hydro;;en, ami ehlorine are all examples of 
j cliemieal analysis, d'his d(*partim*in of chemistry, 
therefore, takes co;;nisaiice of the hi-eakiii;; doAvn 
of the mori' complex or (‘omponnd suhstances into 
their more simple ami elementary emistitnenis, and 
is a.nta;;onistic to rh, nrml sifitihrsts, an hich treats 
of the union of the more siiinde or (‘h ineiitary bodies 
to pro<ln<‘<' th(‘ more c(»mplex or compound, t hemi- 
cal aiial\si-, is of tAVo kinds - \htal a.iial_Asis, 
Avhich determiiu's the ijuality or iniinn; of the in- 
;;redienls of a coinponml, Avithont rc*;;an! to tlio 
«|nantity of each Avhieli may he prc'-erii ; and y'k///- 
hf((f/rr analysis, w liich calls in the aid of tlie halaiico 
or mcasun*, ami estimates the exact jiropoit ion, liy 
wei;;ht or voluiiie, in which tlie several cmist it iients 
are united, 'riins, (/ttit/iffd t’rr ana 1 a sis informs iis 
what. Avalcr, niaildi*, common salt. v'xc. .irc roin- 
j ]MA-ed of ; hut it remains for /y //// z/f////// /v analysis 
1 to tell n> that water eoiisDts of 1 ]».ut of liydro- 
; ;;cn hy Avei;;hl united with S ]»arts v f o\\;;en ; Ihat; 
, marlde i,s compos(‘d v)f .dti parts (d hme, and tt of 
ejirhoiiie acid ; common .-..mIi. of parts of chlo- 

I line, ami of soilinm ; lni[)cnlip»* of caiixm. 

i and -I h\dro;;eii ; clih nofonii. of 12 eai hon. j hvdro- 
.!;cn, and cldt'riiK*. 

'Pile vli\isions of lnor;;anir < miMc-ral cli -mistrv 
and or;;anic (vc;;ctahlc ami animal i eh« mi-Dy liav'e 
poiidiii;;' cla.ssiliea i kxi /x cliomij'al 
analysis into ttH/rf/funr aaialysi.-, ,»reiiciidiii;_ 
the process(‘s follow c<l a.ml the le-^nh:- obtained in 
the invc.stiyit ion of tin* atinosidi**: *. water, soils, 
ami rocks; ami arf/ftjiir anal; .-is. i.ieatiii;;' of the 
modes of i-ol;i(io: ami (Ik* Mahiie, i(f the in;;redi- 
ent.s tonml in or (icrivi-d from oi';jani.s('d .-trneture.s 
yi/. pl;nits ,in«l ariim;il,^. |;.)th dcjiartimiits 
:i1t(H'<I <‘\ninp](‘> of an hat aie mid 

ttlfnnnfr. aiialNsi.^. Pro\imat<' an.- I n. sis is the re- 
solution ef a <-nin]»ouml sniistaiicc iiito coinpoiieiita 
whicli ar* t iK'niselvcs eomponml ; thus, in inor- 
.^ariie I'-iry, inai'lile* is usolved into lime 

M‘ah*iiii( laiicd w ith oxy;;(‘n ) ami carbonic, acid 
'carbon wcii oxy^di); Nvhilst ultimate analysi.s 
t'omprelieiids iIk* disunion oj a eomponml into its 
cAw/renfs- or the simplest forms ni matter*, tlins, 
lime into caleinm ami ovyymn ; carhoidc acid into 
<*arh(iu ami oxy;;en ; wat 'r ini** hytlro;;*;!! aud 
I <*'-y;;en. ()r;;a,niN‘ chemistry alVocls still better 

, oamples ot <*ach ehe •; ; tliid, or/linaiy Avheat-Uour, 

' A\hon subjected to ])roxiin;ile a;nLly^ds, yields, as 
its proximate components, ;;lntcji ( vc;;efahic fibrin ), 
albumen, starch, sup;ar, < tim, oil. and saline matter; 
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but each of theHc proximate ingrerlicnts is in itself 
compound, ami wlien they iimiorj^o ultimate analy- 
sis, the ^^lutcri ami alhinnen yield, as their ultimate 
elements or constituents, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus ; and the 
starch, sugar, gum, Jiml oil are found built up of 
carbon, liydrogcn, and oxygen. 

Several other terms an^ in use in chemical 
treatises : thus, (ias analysis is applied to the j>ro 
cesses emoh»yed in the examination of the various 
gases, and is every da,y b(M*oming of more and more 
importance and interest. Mvtallunjii: analysis in- 
cludes the smelting (d met allies ores, tin* assay of 
alloys of gold, silver, ami, in general, everv- 

tliing that pertains to the ultimate, analysis <»f 
metallic ores and eomixmnds. AtjricHU nral - 

sis is restrierted to tlie examination of manures, 
feeding-stuHs, ami soils ; Mcdiral or PhijHioiaijirul 
analysis, to the investigation i>f blood, urine,* juid 
other animal llui<ls and jnic<‘s, and the c\aminati<»n 
of me<Iio’ 'al coinpounds ; wliilst Contuurrid/ analy- 
sis is tlie term us«.‘d when* great aee.urae.y or nicety 
of d(d-ail is not rc<|uire<l in an an;i, lysis, lint wbore 
the commercially important c.onstituonts alone are 
d{*termino<l, as the .'reparation and n‘<*oiding of the 
amount of plios\»hales, ammonia, ami sdkaline salts 
in a samjde of guano ; tin*, total amount of saline 
matter in a e(Mtain water; the iron in an ironstone, 
the lime in a lim(*stone, \e. 

(Jeiierally speaking, then* are three m(‘tho<ls in 
use in analysis. riiesi? are? the \'n! Ktiictrlcy Untrt- 
vu'trir^ ami Sprtit'nscdpir. 'Flie \'(d idtuf n'e method 
submits lli(* samph* lo eertain 'haraeteristic rt‘ae- 
tioris, (*m}do\ing as reagents li<|uids of known 
strength, ealled slamlanl solutions; and by means 
of colour tests dclennine,; when a eertain reietion 
is comttleii* (seo A M\ XMMK I'ltv ). From the data 
thus olitaineil. it is po >il»le to <*alcnlate tin* W(‘ight 
of substance pres(‘nt in tin* samph* und<*r examina- 
tion. 'riie (i rar! nhf r(>\ on the other hand, seeks 
to precipitate the 'iietal or otlier siihstj!;.,*<.* in a 
convcMiient hirri t o- weigliing, ami makes c<»nstant 
M;a* of the l»al;ni((‘. 'Tin S/fnfrosri,jt/(‘ method 
(h'pends on the separation <»f tin* (lill'er(*iit ravs 
of light by means of a. Spent roseo]»e (<{.v.). 'liie 
s\ih' lance under examination is usually volatilis'd 
n the Ha, me of a lliiii'-en burner; and when tin* 
emet rosenpe is a.]»jilied, eolonre«l lines, \ar\ing 
luth dilt‘ert*iit» sulisianees, arii *feji across the 
'peetrure. and enalih* the ainils-l to ileleet the 
niost minute proportions with <‘ertainty. 

(’oUMKlMMAb or I’ll MIX! M'KI rir M, AnAI.YMS 
lilh IV from inorganie ui organic analysis, puie :ind 
'ini; !(', in »iealing nsuallx will) eoinplex mixture.-, 
to wliidi it- is impo sihle to apply tests ha\ii:g i 
•letiniv-e value as to the information tlnw allord. 
I’lins, a mixtnn ol \aiions inorgai'''* salts <*au ho 
.inalysed witli eenainty by pvoeeetling on wi*ll- 
kiiown rules ; hut, as yet, no mn* can i»e eonliileiit 
in the analysis of an unknow n mixlim* conlaining, 
])(*rcliariee, sii'iijis or M’netni-es, along wlih infusions 
ot animal or vegetable origin. 'I'r .sneh a i.-.ixtnrc 
it i.s neeessajy to ap[)Iy many ])hy.sieal proM*ss(*s, 
in the liope that these will so separah* the eonslitu- 
enls as to render it possible to recognise them t llher 
by }i])t)earanec, odour, or speeilie test. Pliiis it 
comes about that a knowledge i \periim*ntal 
jihysics, no le.ss than of eheinisljy, is essential to 
the successful analxst. In (he. fnllowiiig para- 
grajilis it is proposed to indieau* tin* ]»liysieal pni- 
cesses wliich let the most light into ihe tlarkness (»f 
an unknown commereii ’ mixture, hut for details 
the reader must consult a practical tron.l;.>e. 

mixture ■ eing turn 'd in a 
glass tlask furnished with a therni-une' t, heat is 
ai»plicd, ami the hoiling-poi. t noted. If this 
gradually ri-ses, it iudieatos that the mixtiiro 
contains more than one vidatile liv> id ; and by 


sc]>arating the various portions of distillate, accord- 
ing to the temperature at xvliicli tliov pass over, it 
is often possilile to obtain the samples .snlliciontly 
juire to he rei'ognisod. The term fi'(ii'iio)iniiun or 
fractlomtl (llsdllfftiint is applied to this method. If 
a mm-volatile residue remains in the llask, it must 
he examined from other points of view\ 4’hus, 
substances may lx* divide<l into: (J) \b»latile -e.g. 
•alcohol, ether, t.'^c. ; (‘2) \ot volatile exc(‘{»t «along 
wdth other hodii's- e.g. glycerine, whieli eannot he 
distilled alone, hut passes over along with water 
va]x)ur; (It) .Non-volatile- e.g. fixed oils, olive, 
rape, An*. 

Aoluf ion.— 'i'liis may he a]>plied in two xvays. 
The solvent, he it aleoliol, e( her, water, or other 
licpiid, is sliaken with the substance under examina- 
tion, and in many cases dissolves one ingriMlient, t-o 
llie exclusion ot olluus. d'hus, it is desired to 
know' lioxv inueli oxid(! of inui is p^e‘^ent in a sample 
of }x>lishiiig-]>aste. d’reatinent with et lier dissolves 
tlie fat ty snhstanees, Mud leaves the o.\i<le fnx* to he 
estimated in the. usual manner, d’he other w’.ay 
consists in sli.akiiig ether or chlor(»form witli tlie 
watery sohition of tlie substance, when it will he 
found that some of tlic ingredients (nioie soluble in 
these li<|nhls than in water > hasi* been dissolveil, 
and may he obtained on evaporation. 

liittotion of the r(tl(iri.srd Jin//. —It is found 
that many snlistanees, and even the solutions 
of optically a<*tive eoniponnds. have, the jiower of 
rotating the plane of polari.sarioii of a ray of light, 
•and in many eases the extent of this rotation is 
suflieient to detect not only the presence hut even 
the projiortions <if the snhstame to which it is 
<lue. SiK'h bodies as sii^ar. t iiipeiit ine, alkaloids, 
eamjihor, albumen, \(*. exeit (hisjMiwer. 

Ffffoifsrcnrr (<[,\.) is often of great assistance in 
commenial iinalysis. Thus, it is jaissibh* to ])ro- 
iioniice tin* intense hitterness of a sii’up to lx* duo 
not to {|ninine, hut to some other hittm'. if no lluor- 
esceiiee is e]»parent ; while tin* gieeii tluoreseeiieo 
often notod <111 pens is a cit'ar imiiealion that, the 
ink <‘niplo\<Ml eont.iiiis sohm* < (»loiiiing matter other 
tlian iinligo, ]n'ohai»l_\ an aniline <l\e. 

M(fti}iff ond So! id if 111 n(f 1‘ond. — 'Pin* knowleilgc 
«»f this is of nmcli iin]»oi t anei*, as, for exanpde, in a 
easi* win*re e<»mnion or oilmi' rc'-.iiis Innl been mixe<l 
willivuiall ]»ieees of amh»-r. In sinli a ease, the 
more fusible resin would melt ami run away, leav- 
ing tin* bodies of higher melting point. In other 
<'.,ses wlieie no sepaialion tak«'s place, as with 
\aii<*ns kiinls of wax, it enahh.'s tlie jneseiice of 
paralliii or other toieign ho<lies to he <h*teete<L 
Atlnlt<‘rat ion of esst-niial ami tix«'d (»ils may 
fre<jueiitly lx? i \p<)se<l by thi-> '-iniple tc-r. 

h/ndion on a pii*'*e of jdalinnm or a ]»or(“elain 
dish is the simplesi rm'tlioil remoxing organic 
matter fiom inorgani<', the latt(‘r usually rmnaiiiiug 
hehiml as a residue. 

'Pile sjx'i'ifu' graNity, tin* i-olonr, odour, taste, 
<Tvsiallim* form. soht‘nt pov’ers, ami iu/IanimahiJity 
/ire all imj»ortanl hudins in (’omniereial analysis; 
w hile evi'U such an apj>arenl Iv siniph* property as 
the si/e of drop w Inch falls from a vessel ('ontaiiiiiig 
the rnpiid, is in some <'ases the cnieial test which 
decides as to the jiurily or otherxvise. 

The spt'rtrosrn/n' is a pow<*ifnl instrument, 
especially in )>liarma<*eut i«*al analysis. When a 
gla.ss v<*sscl, eontaining a tincture of a drug, is 
»*xamine<l through the s]u‘c( roseopi*, absorption 
spectra are seen (see Si‘Ki rui’M), and as llie^e are 
cliaract eristic of vavions herbs, they have, been much 
used in recognising iheir pri'sence in mixtures. 

•S'aW/moffoa.— Wtien vt*rv can'fnlly heated under 
a watch-glass, many alkaloids .ami other active 
principles yield s>il»lini;’tes having a eharaoteristic 
cryst.alline form, which i- easily recognised when 
exo mined under the microscope. 
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Microscoplcdl E.i(tniuiatio)i is {\si)U’ *1^4) ?ioti when 
flour, or iiulued any or^^ank* powdrn-, is in (juustioii. 
Under the niierosconc, the ilitt’ereiit foriii.s of starch 
are easily recoin isct^ am I hy <*ouutiii^ tlio ^^rariules 
of each variedly in the visible lield, one can arrive 
at tin? approximate jn-oporlions nf earli tliat aie 
jiresent. 

Snell, then, an* some of the most valuahlo 
niethoils of commercial analysis; and in the 
examination of an unknown snhslanci*, many or 
all of them must hi^ tri(‘d, the inj^enuity of tin; 
chemist havin;,^ here unhounded scope. For 
instanci*. supposing a mix tine contained olive-oil, 
chloroform, ^Iwtnine, alcohol, a, ml Hour, the follow- 
in;4‘ eoursi* (capahu! of inlinite, \ariation) would 
soon lead to the detection of its in^ret limits. The 
nili'roscope uould at oium' piomnince as to the name 
of tlie starch, and after lilt ra, I ion thron;.;li ]»aper, the 
linilid l)«‘in;;- jilaci'd in a Ihisk and heated, the 
chloroform and ah*ohol M<mhl pa‘>s ov<m' into the 
receiver. ddie residue of «^i\ cerim' and olive oil 
heiii;^Mion iniscihle, could he readily si'parati^d into 
its two constituents, emdi of which couhl he reco;,^- 
nised hy sjiecilii* gravity, tasti', nr soluhility, as 
well as othm* more' (dimnical tcf^ts. 'The chhuoform 
and alcohol, on heiiiL;' ]»our(‘d into water, would at 
once sejiarate into two lavei^, the lower of chloro- 
form with a. 1 iac(‘ of alcohol, tlic upper of w;iter 
and alcohol with a trace of idilorofoi m. Nuim*rons 
jirecautioiis are of course lU'cessarv to inaki' sure 
that nosiihstaiice remains undetecti'd, and in many 
cases the chemist trii's to re-comhine his mixture 
from the scjiarate pure in;^rt'dients, so as to ejvi* 
greater certaint ^ to his comdusions. Such a, method 
is calh'd t he .S7/////0 /'e* one. Sei' .\ m i/rnuATtoN. 

Oko.vxtr Anaiasi^. '|'1u‘ analysis of that class 
of suhst.uiccs commonly known as or.eanic com- 
lioiinds, is a process which reijuires to he varieil 
ver;v consideia ol\ , according to tin? nature of tin; 
compound to he amilysed, and accordingly to tin? 
elements which it contains. lAery so-called 
orejtnic compound contains carlMm as one <if its 
essential i-onstitmuits, hut no shar[» disiinction, 
except (*f a pundy artilicial kind, can he ilrawii 
hetweei, e.-uanic ami inoij^anic carlum comt>ounds. 
those cicments which, lie.-'ides carhon, are pre 
cmin(mtl\ conspicuous in the composition *'f the 
majority ol undouhtedly organic compounds, are 
Iiydroc-en, oxygen, and nit ro.iyen. Many hundreds 
of compounds exist w hich contain onl\ carhon and 
Iiydroeen ; s«»me veiy lariye idassc.s ot com]»ounds 
contain oxy;;en in addition to the.se two; while 


comjionnds coritaini:i<t nitrogen, in addition to 
hyilroeeii, or oxygen, or both, are also very iiuine- 
rous. Ik^siiles these lare;o classes, lio>vevor, many 
or-^uiiiic coinjiounds exist, containinjy sulphur, phos- 
jdiorus, chlorine, hrominc, iodine, or other 11011- 
imdallic element, or almost any of the knowui 
metals. 

When a mwv compound has liecn isolated in 
what is hidieved to he a jmre state, it is of the 
utmost inii*ortanc(', from a cliemical ])oint of vitnv, 
that its ipialitative and (|nantitalive com|)osition 
should he determined. Krom its orijyin, it is often 
no.ssihle to say what (dmmmts it is likely or un- 
likely to contain, hut a ijiialilativi' search must 
he made to jirove the presenci* or ahsenei* of jiar- 
ticular elements. In order to tc.-^t for carhon, and 
simullancimsly for hv<lroc;cn, the snhstance is 
mixed with hlack oxide of ci^jijier (cuiuii* <.>xide), 
which, as well as the siih^taiu'e itsidf, must 1 k‘ ipiite 
free from moisture, and then heatisl to redness in 
a hard jylass tuhe. ('arhon is oxiilised, hy the 
o\\^en ot tin* cnjiiic oxide, to carbonic acid, which 
may he reeo;.yni,sed h.v }»assin;y- it thnui^h a small 
bent tiihc^ <*ontainin^^ in the bend a, few' drojis of 
lime water, when a white precipitate of caleinm 
earlMUiati' is ]>rodueed ; l!ydro;.;en is also oxiilised, 
formiiiiy watm‘, drojis of which will coiidenst* in a 
«‘old jyla.ss tube jdacisl in front of tin* om* (‘oiilain- 
iniy the lime-water. 'I’ln* !(‘st usuallx cin]»h»yed in 
.'-«|arehin;y for nitroiyen, is to heat a, small (jiiantily 
of the snhstanei' w it h a fia^incni uf .sjulinm in a 
narrow c-la^s tnl»e, then to ejiud no the tube and its 
contents nmler walci-. . nd to seen in the solution 
thus ohtaiiieil foi' the jiresmiei* of sodium ^•v:lnide. 
'rin* ]>res*mce of oxygen may lu* a.''Ct*rtainc hy 
heatimr the substance to hi* iest(‘d, to a red lu‘at 
in a iMirrent ol pure ami dry h^dro^•en .lya*-, and 
ohservin;^ thi' formation of water. Tli cthods 
ol testing; for olh(‘r elements cannot he diM -d 
at h‘n,iyth, hnt the lule is to destroy the 

or;'anic* mattm, either h\ heatin;7 aloiu*, or liy 
action of powei-fnl o\idi-.in;4 a.ucnis, such a-^ iii 
ai'id, and tlH‘ii to test h\ siiitahh* means, as m 
inoruaiiit' analysis, tor the proilucis formed l)y > K‘h 
lieatin;*’ or oxidation. 

'I’lie simplest ease of tlii iiunntilai iu* analy*-is 
of an ornaiiic eonijiound i that whi'ii the eom- 
ponnd contains ^•arhon and h;. jo.ucu <mly, or these 
two alone- with oxyotui. |n micIi a case, the 
niethod almost iiniver.sall\ adojiicd m»w is what 
is known as tin' ey/c// ftfl.f f r>n Pictli< !. or 

the comhiistion of ih-c .suhstaii' a it.’ e cunlain- 



Aj»|)aratiis tittc.i f-»r an Open T- h. 
ah i.s flu* cOTiilMisf ion tiilx* .slnran ,1 v , ih, . „.ls 1., ii MoU v ii’i rnl 

./I i.s cni.Mc l.y ..t .-I ... „• ,, 

luUToAv (lu- ii,r jiikI ]tn\iiit ItacUu i i ..'Ui; 

of sdliil caustic uotasti, and ])iiinicc-s|.)n<' 


• uUii.'-’tion ; 


|)cis. hMivd n.r the inf i-odcction of-hes tiiln-s ; 
. "'daiji the .snl)slanc(', and c a ui. (.T of ^ia.s.s to 

i.s MIC iry, in A, and i coiitidn h.hntion of cauKtic uulasli 

acid, and hcrvc-; to indii ale the rate ol exit of ^ ^ comhustiou , u con mis a diop of strong sulphuric 


inj' red-hot cipiic oxi«h.*, thioui;h whi. , a ev-.out 
of air or oxy;gen i p i.-.sul ' the 

For the piir|)();.(. tif such a comhu.-tion, a tube of 
jiij^flily iiitusikdc ^Ia«s is 'cuiilovi 1:. some thiitA' 
inches ion;^^ open both emi . and iiavin^^ ali 


j Imho of Imlf in, in,. I., This tiiho is 

hllcil, Iron, tho mi, Ml,! lo ,,itl,i,i lu., im-hes or so 
Ot one imd, w'ith eoarsfdy pOvCfif] 
wliich is lield in its phiee hy two 
lightly xiacked asbestos The (un 


cd cujirie oxide, 
plugs of not too 
Is are fitted with 
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stoj)p(irs of red ni]>ber, perforattMl so ;is to admit 
of tlio introduction of narrow j^lass tubes. Thus 
arnin^’od, tbe tube is placed lionzontally, with the 
ends projectiri;^^ ab«)ut two Inches at each sid(‘, in 
a ^'as furnace { wh id 1 is the mo<lern n'luesentative 
of the old charcoal furnace at one time exclusively 
used ), an<l carefully lieated iij) to bri;,dit rtMhiess, 
wliile a current of dry air or ox\<jfen is ]>a.ssed 
slowly through it, entering at t he end which is not 
occu))ied by the cuj)ric oxidi', and passing out 
again at the oth<‘r end. Tliis ])n‘limin;n*y ignition 
is to remove all tra(‘es of organic' matter arid 
moisture from the tube itscdf, and its contents, 
and it is eonlinued for half an hour or longer, 
■^^he current of air or oxygen is jmritied from traces 
of carbonic acid, and from acjiu'ous vapour, by 
passing it lirst tlirougb strong solution of raustie, 
potash eniitnined in a wasliing-botlh*, next through 
a tube tMintaining pic'ces of solid caustic ])otasb, 
and tinally tlirongli one or iiion? tubes eoiitain- 
ing frag., icnts of pumice ni<)ist«*ned with strong 
sulphuric acid. ^Vhen the ignition ha'< Im'cu con- 
tinued for a siitlicicnitly long time, j>artof the gas is 
turinMl out, so as t<» allow the front part of tin* tut*e 
to cool, the cupric (txidc, howc'vcr, being kept hot. 
Afti^r this, tlie irritjlu'if tulx's, which an' to c’ollcM't 
tlui products of tie' combustion, are litted air tight 
to llie exit <*nd of tin* combnstion tube. d’ln'st* 
consist of, lirst. a T tube of special sba]K*, packed 
with fragment!-^ of imniice moistened uitli strong 
siili»huric acid, in wirn*li tlie wholi* of tbe water is 
eo7idensed and collected ; and se<’on(l, one or mon* 
r tubf's containing granulated .'.'n/n-f imr in which 
carbonic acid is absorbed, Ih'fore e><*aping from 
tin' last soda linn* tnlx',. tin* nnabsoilied g;ise - pass 
through a short layer of tiagtiienls t)f dried caleinui 
cldornh', to retain water vapour liberated l>v the 
action of ca'bnnie acid ou tin* soda iiiin*. NVlieu 
the front part of the tube is m arl\ eohl, the iinlia- 
rubher sto)»]»er is jounued, the w<*ighe<l *;uantity 
of tin' siibstanee to Im* analxscd, <MHitaiin‘d in a 
jdatirnmi oi- poierlaiii ‘Iw.at,’ is introdin’ed into 
the til he, and the stopper rapid 1\ repl.a<*ed. A 
slow cnrri'iit of di N air lu ing again j»as--c«l through 
tin* lube, tbe substaiiei* is llieii vi'n slowly ainl 
eauiiouslv ln*atctl, so as to <*ause it to lairn slonly ; 
<tiul, by ilegi-ecs, ilie wlnde of 1 ho eool part ol ih«* 
luhe is legated, eventually to bright redness, ainl 
this In'at is maiiitahn'd until sul>stain-e i>. 

I <oiMp]e1( ly Inirned, ov\g(«n Indug passed through 
j to («unph‘t<'. tin* pince-s if neei ss.-oy. The j»r«>dnets 
of <‘iniibnstion aie entiri'ly sMi pi i»ni of the coni- 
iiisinni tube, and into the weighed tubes, ^‘\ <*on- 
linaing the aiiaMirvent for some time aft<*r tin* 
suhst nice is entiiei\ hnriied 'riicsc luhes aie 
then detached, alh'Wdl 1(* cool, ainl weigbi’d. Tin* 
. pereentag(*s of iy<l.ogen ami earl .ai in (lie snli- 
! shinee are calculated from tin weights of water 
and earbonii* aeid n*spi*ctiMdy ohla{in*d. 

As a rule, the ])i*re(*iitage of oxigen contained 
in an orgarii** siilistance is cslimati'd h>' (iitr*rcnc('. 
Sexeral nietiiods for l/n* dircrt <ictermiii. tion of 
oxygen have hcen jiroposi'd, hut none of tin*; <• Iiavi* 
conn* into <*ommon use. 

'Die determination of nitrogen is e.nriid out in 
two ways, dejieinling on the nature of the suhsianee 
to lx*! analysed. One method is to convert the 
nitrogen into ammonia, hy ignition witli soda lime 
in a tnhe closed a' om* <'mi, liio fjiiantity of am- 
monia lu'ing suhsi-' iiu'ntly dotevinined by om of 
several methods. In other nit n»g(’u compounds, U 
is not possible to conver.. the ve/ox'c of the nU'ogen 
into ammonia in this way. In such cases, a com- 
bustion of a sjiecial kiml has to be m; e, witli 
cupric oxhle, in a tube ch>sed at oi.< "'nd when tlio 

* Sofla-limo is a inixUirc of soiliuin au«l oali iuin liytirates, 
prepaml by slakinj^ 'luickliinc wit': rauslic ^ m s>.luLitiii, ami 
drying up tho pro Uiut. 
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nitrogen is obiaintMl in the uncombined state as 
gas, and its volume is measured. From the 
observed volume, the weight can be cahmlated by 
a sim])le foriniila. 

The methods employed to detcriiiine the quanti- 
ties of element-^ less frequ(*ntly o<*curring as con- 
stituents of oiganic, compounds, such as sulphur, 
])hosphorns, hxlim*, Ac., ari.7 very numerous, ami 
soiiu*. arc, v<‘iy eonqdlcateil ; hinice tlu-*,\ coubl not 
prolitably be diseim^ed here in any detail. SuHi<*e 
it to say, Jis bus lujeii said already under tlie <juali- 
tative testing, that the lirst step is almost invari- 
ably one involving tin* de^tnietnni of tlui organic 
coiiqxmnd as sneli, by some oxidising process, 
after whieli tin* piodiicts can lx* treated exactly as 
woul<l be done in the case of inorganh* quantitative 
analysis. 

Analysis, Si'EVTurM. See Spei’tim m. 

Alialyst, rrniuc. In the Sale of Focxl and 
Drugs Aet(lS7i>), it is »*na<'tcd lliat e<*rtain speei- 
lied lo(‘al authorities n»a,\ a]q)oint one or more 
persons jx>s.ses<ing c ompetent knowledge, skill, and 
t‘xp<‘rienc<*, as analysts of all aitieb*s of food and 
dings sold wirbiii their district. In most of the 
large towns in Ibiglaml and Scotland, tin* anlhori- 
tic.'s have a]>point<*d analysts; Init in very many 
places of coiisich'iahle inqx)rt:i m*e tliis lias not )x‘cn 
done*. Fnforliniatcdy the Act leaves tlic appoint- 
mc'iit of .-inalysts |x*niii''sive. 

In si*etion 1*2 ot tin* Act, it is (‘iiaetecl that any 
purchast r of an article of focxl or drug in any jdaee 
whc*rc‘ there' is an analyst, sh.all he* c*ntjtled, on ]»ay- 
meiit to sneh analyst of a .-nm not c'xeeediiig 
10s. tM., to liavc* sm*h article analysed ]>y sueli 
analy.'t, ami to rc'ec'ivc* from In in a cc'rtilieate of the 
lesiiit. Private individuals aie gmierally c*ontciit 
iiH'rely torecei\ (* the* ec*rtitic*.Ltc», and r.'irc'ly if c\ cr 
lake' any further ac tion. In order, tlic*relon*, that 
the* Act should not Ix'coim* inojx'iat i ve, ami that 
dc‘ah*rs gnili y of stalling adnltcoated food might be 
tried and [mnished foi the ollenec, inspectors were 
appointecl, mIi'isc* duty consists in going tc> the 
\ arious sheeps ami othc*r phu*c*s whc*r<* focul is sold, 
making pmvhasc*s of tin* clilfcaent articles therein 
c‘\jM»sed lor sale, and snluiiitting these to tlie public 
analyst for c xaminal ion. If tlic analyst ecrtilit*s 
that any of tie* snlcsiaiu'os snbmittc*cl to him have 
ix'c'u aclulleratccl, the inspector must lake* slejts to 
have* the* si'Per jiio-^et iiled. A cMsc is prt*pared for 
trial, ami if tin* judge* is salFtic**! that an ollciicc 
williin the* me'aning of the* Ai-l has I»ec>n coiii- 
mitte'd, he coin le ts lie* ae-e use el, ^^ilo i'^ then liable 
ill a pemilt.V not exei't'cling Tlie* e-xisteiice* eif 

tlu'se fuiiet iotiaries, lioweve-r. eloe*s le*! pre'\eut any 
mi'inbe'r of llu* jcnblic trom june-hasiiig any article 
of food ami submitting it for analysis to the ]niblic 
.nialvst. <)iil\,ifit is iiilemle-d to lake* legal aelioii, 
; ertaiu feirinalil ies nnisi la* ohservod vs hen making 
tJie? imrcliase*. d’lins, afie'r the* mate'iial has Ix'e'u 
IxMiglit ami pai<l foi', ami is in tin* lmye*r\s jiosse's- 
siein, he* must intimate to (he* se!Ie.‘r tliat it has hcen 
honght for the purjxef>t* »>f he'ing analysi'd, and he 
must otl'er to divide* it. If his oiler is ;ieee]ite*d, he 
must then and there divide' it into llire'C jtortions, 
c'ach of whic h must be sc'ah'd in tin* st'llcT s ]»rese*iie*c. 
thie of the ]x)rtie)ns so se;ile.*d is to be left with the 
.selle*r, so lliat In* ma\', it he be* so aelvised, have an 
analysis iiiaele* of it on Ids ovv n aeeomil. Another 
\»orlion is to tec taken to the* public analyst for 
auiilysis, and t\\e? tliird is to be retaiued intact till 
afti'r the trial, in ordcM* that the jmlgc may, if he 
dc'cms such a course aelv isahb*, clirce*t that it he s(‘nt 
for analysis to the* g iven imn'nt analysts at Sonu'rset 
House. In the event of the seller not ae^eepting 
the otter of the* bnver lo eliv ide the material, the 
buyer must tlieii carry ilie whole to the analyst, 
wlio will divide it into two portions, one of which 
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he will retain, tlic other h(‘ will seal and return to 
the hnver. 

Althon<;h puhlie analysts are aj)j»ointed in the 
first i>laee hy loeal aiitlidrity, their a]»i»ointrnent is 
not legal until it has Ikmmi (Mmlirined hy one of Her 
Majesty’s prineij»al seeietaries of state; and an 
analyst, when once api>oint(*d, cannot he removed 
witimut a like sancti<»n from one or other of these 
oflicials. 

Analylh'nl Cli<‘iiiisti\v. S(‘e Anai.vsis (in 
(^heniistrv ). 

Analytical Laii$>:iia;i:cs« See riiiia>L(Hiv. 

Aiiaiii. See Assam. 

Aiiaiiiirta. Se(‘ (^)(*('^lA^s inujci s. 

Aiiaii'as. See Pink Aimm.k. 

Ananiev, a town of Southern IJiissia. in the 
go\(‘innient «)f Kh(‘rson, KM) mihs X. of Odessa. 
Pop. ( IhSl ) I(i,44i). 

Anapa, a seaport town, «‘ii the eastern shore of 
the Pdaek Sea, in Russian Paucasia, lying nearly 
rU) miles SK. of ^’enikale. It lias a, good harhonr, 
and is strongly fortified ; and is accordingly an im- 
]»ortant garrison and naval station, having a brisk 
tiade with 'Prelnzond. Its fort ilicat i<nis were de- 
stroyed hy the Russians in tin* Primeari war, hut it 
was s])eeitily reoccn]ti(‘d. Poj). oOdT. 

AllSircllisill (Or. ff/f, ‘not,’ and iirrJu\ ‘rule’) 
]»ro]»erI\ ?neans the negation of gov<*rnment, and 
lias (|nit(* a distinct meaning from Ainnrlnj m the 
usual acceptation of the word. In its onlinarv 
sense', anarchy is a state of soci<*ty without any 
regular go\ernnient , when social and political eon 
fusion pn'vaiK in its midst. A narc/usin ^ on the 
other hand, is tlie name adojdMl hy a ])hase of re- 
volutionary socialism. 'Dn^ acknowle<lged father 
of anarchism, as a form of recent and contemjMnary 
socialism, is Promlhon. Ih’oudhoii was an e'cce'U- 
tric and paradoxical thinker, with a passiomate 
ami exaggerated iov(‘ of individual freedom. 
(h)vernm(nit of man hy man In* considered to 
he oppression, an interferc'iice' with freedom. He* 
ther(»f(»re n'garded a form of society without 
goveinim iit, in whi<*]i ewerv man should he a 
law to mmself, as tlie goal of human evolution. 
Since Proudhon, the most jirominent expounder <»f 
the. anarciiist theory has been tin; Russian R.iknnin 
(<|.v.), who, in various writings, .and hy an at'tive, 
propaganda, diH'nsfMl it in most of tln^ Uomaiu'e 
countries. Ilis ide.as m.iy he I laeed in the Paris 
(^nnmnm'. in Stiain during the risings of 1.S7.4, in 
Italy, i.id in Prciudi Swdt/erland. The best-known 
rejn-esentatives of it ;ire the Russian scii’iitist, 
ihinct! Ki-ojxit kine. and the disf ingnishe<l Piench 
ge<»grnpher, Rlisee Jh*<du.s. At the anan hist trial 
at Lyons, in lss:t. the ac<Mis(Ml, imduding Krojiot- 
kine, drew up a <leclaralion w hich n- y he reganh'd 
as the most important stateHiCnt of thi'ir position. 

It is not e.isy t«) deline the anar<*hist \ iews, hut 
the followdng are nndouhte<lIy tlie lejoling’ ])oints : 
'I’hey desire complete lila'ily for all men. They 
object to all anthoiity, wherlier monanhit; <• 
rejnihJican, whether h;is(‘d on di\ine right or 
universal sullrage, for history te.-iclie^. that all 
government temls to privilege and oppression. In 
all human relations their i«leal is (nie. of free con- 
tract, ])erpetually subject to revision ami < -. iceP 
Tuent. Rut sueli an ideal er freedom »*am . h«- 

r<*alise<l iu a. soeiety w here land and eap..al are iiie 
monoi)oly of a (dass. Tjaml and capital must there 
fore 1)0 the ('.ornmon j)ropertA of socit'tv, at, ihe 
disnosal of every om*. ddc'y wish equaliu , «.ijU, iity 
of fact, as a corollai v, or rather fund.uuental • ..li 
dition, of liberty : tli.it ali n - n ma,\ have daily 
broad, kuo.'le«lge oml work, imiependem e a.nd jur- 
tice. A.- the. ‘>sential o. trails for indiiging about 
this new evolution >*' six iety, tl> v insist on the uni- 


versal diffusion of knowdedge. When natural laws 
shall have hoeii umlerstood, and tiie knowded^a^ of 
them universally diffused among men, there will he 
no need for external authority. Natural la\vs being 
rccognisoil hy every man for himself, he cannot hut 
obey them, t'or they are, the laws also of his o>vn 
nature ; and the need for ])olitieal organisation and 
admiiiist ration will at once disaj»pear. With refer- 
ence to the old system of society Avhich stands in 
tlie w’ay of tlie new' ('la., Rakunin recMmiincnds a 
most nns])aring policy of di'st ruction. As the 
theory of a,narcliism is unlimited freedom and the 
iK'gation of government, it is difficult to realise how 
society in its wider aspects can 1 h' carried on in 
eonsisleiiey with it. .\mirehists, however, seem to 
agree in helieving that- the free commune or free 
a.s.soeiation will he tin* fundamental forni of society ; 
and there w ill 1)0 a free f('der;ition of free associa- 
tions, leading to lln*. universal and international 
solidarity of the w'orkers of all conn t ries, and tran- 
seemliiig all tlie limits and ohstaeles raisisl hy 
so-ealh‘<l ]»atrit)tism and national jealousy. Soi-iety 
will he :i free grouping t)f ])eo])les in aceordancii w ith 
natural noe<ls fretdy realised. Rut the future form 
of soeiety is tin.' Avork of eoiniiig g(*nerati))ns, ami 
will proceed out of the movement and life of the 
peuph'. Tlio, work of tlie ])resent is tin? removal of 
llu' old. ami tlie nniversjil diffusion of true science 
among the masses. It Avill lx* si'cn iliat anarchism 
h.is two aspects : it lias a political llieory, the 
negation of government or of cxteinal .authority ; 
ami it has an economic, theory as to laml and 
eapil.al, which is comn.on to it w ith other forms of 
socialism. See Soi tAM.sM, NThiki.-M. 
Aiisirrilirlias* See W’oi.k-kisii. 

All'«lS« a liinn.i'an genu,< (no'V largely snh- 
dividi'd j, ineliiding •’.neks, gi'cse, •>w'.ans, Ac. See 
Dprix, (luosK, Sw AN, \e. 

AliaslashlS* the name of four ])opes, llu^ llrst 
and most eminent of whom held that ollire fur only 
tlin'c, yi'ars (.T>S 401 ). lie ('iiforiod eelihaey on the 
higher eh*rgy, and was a strong opjioin'iit of the 
Manieh.-e.aris .ami Origen. 

.Aliastasilis !•, emjx-ror of tin' La ''t. w, is horn 
in 4,40 \.l)., at I >yrrachinin, in Lpinis, and was 
jnoelainnxl (‘inperor on tin* death of /eno in lOi. 
U»‘ snpjncs.-iod tin* (aaicl and dc'gvading >]u‘et;u h*.s 
where men fought with wiM beast ; aholisln'd the 
sale ot otliees and the tax on doineslie animals, 
w hieh li.ad existod since tluM la \ s of N’e^pasiaii : Iniilt 
a Avail on tin* west sid<' f)f ( 'oiistan; iimpir (o djO’end 
it from the iiicnisions of tin* h,i rhari.u''' ; and eon 
strin-t<*d ;i<{nedn<*ts .ainl liarhoii’-. ]!r r.irried on 
smaa'ssfiil wars with tln^ Isanriaiis and Peisia.ns. 
Rut licAvas anathematised by tin* pop(* f,>i sympathy 
Avilh the Lutyelii.aii lien'sy, and .a,- a heretic liad to 
contend Avith a Avid(‘spn*ad rrvoll. Ho died in oLS. 
— ANAsrAslcs 1 1. , eiMjieroi' (*; tin* i’^ast, mounted 
tin' throne in 714 hut Avas di'posedi two years later 
by his miitinows soldiers. li<* r<‘tired td a cloister, 
ami an attempt to reei/ver hm crow'ii cost liim hi.s 
life in 710. 

Aliastnllra. See Rost: of .ll-.K'Kqio. 
Aiiasuitic Priiitiiiu. Pium in(k 

Alia'^A viiinosls (t Ir. , ‘ the maKiiig <4 a mouih or 
opi'idn .. ,in anatomical term used to e.x]>re.ss the 
union <4 the vessels whicli carry hhxxl or other 
Iluids, ainl also, for couvi'idenc*'’ sake, the junction 
oi nei’A'cs, 4 he veins and ahsorhents anastomose 
to form large single trunks, as they ap])roacli tiioir 
nliiniate <lc,stinations. The ai levies nroak up into 
small hrancho.s for the sn]n)lv oi th€^ tissues, and 
each sni.'ill ve.ssel, again, comniunieatcs with 
othens given off above ami !, . low. Round each 
large ioint there is very free anastomosis, so 
that the safety of tin* limb l»oyond may not be 
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entirely dependent on the Hinkle Jirleriai trunk 
passing into it, (‘.\pose»l as it is to all the obstme- 
tive intiuences of the dilFerent inove- 
incnts of the joint. After the main 
artery has been j)erinanontly obstnietc<l, 
the anastomosing vessels enlarge, so as 
to compensate for the loss; but after a 
time, only those whose course most re- 
sembles the parent trunk continue en- 
larged, and the others gradually regain 
their ordinary dimensions. 

An idea of the prt>fusion of this anasto- 
mosing system may l)e forme»l from the 
fa<‘t, that if the inimmiiiate Jirl.erv, or 
great vessel <lestim!d for the sup])ly of 
the riglit ujijhm- half of tln^ body, \ui tied, 
and Mjoso on the left side injected witli 
(v .. size and vermilion, the in jection will How 
^ freely into tln^ arttn ies of t he right arm, 

. through hranch(‘s as minute as they are 
numerous. 

Aliani'lMlia (tlr., ‘a thing set np or 
hung uj>’), a word originally signifying 
. , . sonn.* otlcring or gift to the gods, gener- 

aist"'.os .ill.v.sus,M.M,l...l in tl... It 

sigiiilK's a thing devoteil ; a thing devoted 
to ilesinietion (tin’! (Mpiivalent of the 
Hebrew f'/trnun): and was ultimately used in its 
st roiigest sense, im}d\ ing ])«‘r<lition, as in Itom. i.\. H ; 
(!al. i. S, h. In the ('atholii*. t'huich, fr«)m the 
9tli century, a distinction lias hi‘cn made between 
exeonimuniealion and amit InMuatising ; tin; l.itter 
hfing the extreme form of denunciation against 
<d»stinatc <»nendcr,s. 'The lirst general council 
( Ni<‘(*, ana theniaf is<*d tlioM‘ wh . held 

the Aiian herc-y. It I lins d«;elared lluit tliey wene 
(‘xeinded from the « ')imnuiiion of the idiureh, ami 
that if lln*\ iiersisted in llieir offence they must 
]»ea ish etermills ( s<'e N K* \TloN I, 

Mm'unnH’f (I < 'or. xvi. i' not, as 

eomimmly ui'dc'siood, a mor«* fearful kind <tf 
curse; the Syiiae words, Murun nflnt {‘Our I.ord 
comet IT), slioiild, according to the best authoriti<*s, 
he read ns a se[»arate sentence, ns in the ihwised 
N'ersioij. 

AlUllolia« a (Ireek iinnn for Asia Minor (<pv.). 
The wold is derived from the <lr. An'i(vh\ ‘the 
rising of tlie suii,’ ‘ lln‘ east so ihat as a wonl it 
lias tin -aane nn*a.nin/. though not the same applica- 
tion as the. Italian used ol all the countries 

lying east of the Mcditenaiiean ; .'onl the same as 
Orirhf, derived from tin* l.atin, us:'d of the ‘East' 
in the w idest sense. I''n»ni Analolia is fonned the 
'rurkisli Aiin(luh\ generally ajiplietl to the western 
and inuthern jiortions of Asia .Minor. 

Anatomy <lr. ‘a. cntling n]» or dissctding ’) is 
the seienee of the form and struet nn* of organised 
bodies, and is practically acipiired hy separation of 
the parts of a hotly, st) as to sliow tlieir tiistinet 
formation, and their relatitms to each other. It is 
then'fon; a hraiieh of the seit*in;c of IJiology, whieli 
ctuisists of twt) grt‘at tlivisimis tin* Anattuiiy <»f 
animals, styled Zmiiantff, ami that of plants. 
The various divisions of Anaumiy 
vvill he found at the eml of the following historical 
sketch. 

Hisfort/ of AnnUtmtf. -ft. is tiillicult to tlcfcr- 
niino the dale a! wdiich this science began to he 
cultivatetl, fmt it is prtjhahle. tln»t from tin; <*a;liest 
times stuno ])crso]is took advantage tif favoiirahle 
circumstances to ac<|iiamt tliemselvcs wHh it. 
Alcnneoii of Crotona, a disciple of Pythagoras, and 
Democritus are said to have di seeted m- . oals with 
the view of obtaining couiparat’^e t -ovvledge of 
human anatomy. llip]mcrat s (q.v.), horn at Cos 
about 460 B.C., though tin* fathei of meiliciiie, is 
less justly regarded as the father o; anatomy, as 


his view's of the structure of the human Imdy are 
very superlicial and ineorr<;<;t. Aristotle, horn IkS4 
B.C., is really the founder of the science. He 
seems to have based his systematic views of eom- 

f iarative anatomy on the disst*ction of animals, 
)iit does not a|)j)(;ar to have disst;cted men. He 
lirst gave the n;iinc oorfo to the great aitery. No 
real progress in human anatomy was made, owing 
to the researehes being coiiline<l to animals, till 
the time of Erasistratus (•J.'iO B.C. ), vvho was the 
lirst to dissect human bodies- the botlitfs of 
criminals. lleropldlus also is saitl to have di.s- 
secte»l living subiects. Celsus (6H 15.0.) in his 

J>r MnUrinn wmlc much on aiiatomy. 

(lalcii (IHl A.D.) dissi'clcd aj)t;s, as lM‘ing most 
like human subjects, tbongli be occ.isiomilly ob- 
taim;<l bodies of [>eisons found nundeicd ; and bis 
writings show' a knowledge of Imman anatomy. 
Soranus, Uribasins, Ncim'sins, .Mch'tins, .and TIu.*o- 
])iiilus liased their an.itoniical w(»rks mainly on 
(laleii. An.aUuny made small progress aimjiig the 
Arabs, as their religioji lu-oldbiled e«»ntact with 
deatl bodies. Avicenna (bsO A.i>. ), born in the 
province of Ivlmrassan, was :i good osteologist, ami 
des<Tibe<l some structures not alluded to by Galen. 

Tlie medical sclnu)! at Bologna became famous in 
the l.'ith eintiirv. as did also those at Padua and 
Salerno; hnl no vi'r\ mateiial progress was made 
ill anatomy. Mondino. born jit Milan, Idl/i, pro- 
fessed anatomy mid is consid(‘red tlie real 

restorer of anatomy in Italy, 'riien came Giiv do 
Ghauliac, .Matliiciis de ( iimlibus (1-ISO), Gabriel de 
/erbis (149.“>), Aehillini ( l.‘>12), Berciiger of Carjii 
(1.%7S), Ktit‘nne, Ma^'-.i, and Sylvius ( J.I.Stt). .Vn 
epo<“l5 is mad«* by .\jidicw \ esalius npv. ), who 
published a great work on anatomy before In* was 
2S years of age. 

\N illiam llorman of Salisbury w rote, in lo^O, 
Antffiniuo IlKimnil. 'riioma-. (Jemini of 

London, in I.M.’), engraved ujion eopjicr tbe ana- 
tomical li;.iires of N'esalins, w inch bad api>eared 
in Germany noon A' ood. Gemini snj'pres<ed tbe 
name of Vesalius. though using his figures ami 
dcs<*riptions. I'homas X'icary, in ld-4S, is .sai<l to 
be the. lii'-t who wrote in P.nglisb on anatomy ; be 
]mblisln*d TJn A mj! ish mini's Trf'itsnn\ or Ho ’I'noi 
Aioftomi/ of Mini's- ItoJi/. Franco (l.V)6), Va.l- 
\erda. ami Columbus wroti* works of great merit 
on anatomy. In loiil Gabrii‘1 Fallojiins (q.v. ) 
taught with great •li-linctioii at Padua., and made 
many origin.-il disi“ov(‘i ics. 

In the 17th eenlnrv, progjc'ss was ra]>id. Harvey, 
in 1010, diseoveri'd tin* cii cnlatioii of the blood, and 
the micros<‘oj*e was (*mplo\<*d to deliat fliesti'uc- 
tnre of miiime ves.scU. A^«*lli. in lb‘22, discovered 
and ilemoiistrated the exi'-'itmce of the lymjih- 
vess(*!s. d'he glamliilar organs were inM‘sligate<l 
hy Wharton, while Malpighi, Swammenlam, and 
tlie illusirions Buyscli, hy the use of iiijei'tions ami 
the aid of the mierosciqn*. gavi* a new' inqnilse to 
r(*seareh in the minute sTi iietuiT*s. luninent names 
in the history of anatomy are numerous in the 
ISth century. In Italy, which still retained its 
former pre eniinenec, we lind Ihieehioni, Valsalva, 
Morgagni, Santorini, Mascagni, and Cotnnni ; in 
France, Winslow, i)'Aubcnlon. Licutand, Vicq 
«r.\zyr, and P>icbAt, llu; founder of general anutoiny ; 
in Germany, Haller and Meckel ])reparcd the way 
for gn*ater achievements in the 10th century ; in 
Great Britain, Cow]>er, Cheselih'u. Hunter. Cniik- 
shank, Aloiiro, ami t'hailes Bell <M)nlrilnited to tlie 
progress of the science ; whih* Holland was worthily 
vejireseiited hy Boei liaave, All>iiius, Gaiiiper. Saiidi- 
fort, ami Bonn, On tlie boundaries of the two 
centuries, w'c hud the names of Siunmeriiig, Lodcr, 
Blumenbaeh, llildebi and, Beil, Tiedemann, and 
Seiler. 

The nece-ssity of a union of theory and jiractice 
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has lo<l to tlio stinly of PATiroL(u;i("AL Axatomv 
( tlie dissootioii ami study of stnuduros as inotlilied 
by disoasos). Tlio ori^^du of this lu-nnch (»f anatomy 
nnvy l)o traood hack to ancient tini(*s in K^ynt ; 
ami anion^^st tho <dnM*ks some anatomico-]>atno- 
loj^dcal ohscrvalioiis arc foiiml. Ihtrin^^ the ;^eneral 
revival of sci(‘iice in the* Kith century, many notices 
of jiatlmlo^^ical anatomy occur, .^^or‘ 4 •a^mi (I7t>7) 
lnn^^t, liowe\er, he re.narded as tlie true founder of 
Patlioh^L^ical Anatomy. Jf(! was w<»rthily foIlowe<l 
hy lamiland, Sandifort, Hunter, P»ail]it‘, Meckc*! 
the you?i,nci-, and <uhcis. 'I'lu' jecent change of 
direction ;^d\t‘n to tho study of Patliolo/^ical 
Anatomy, ’wlii<*h is now jirojanly re;^a,rded as a 
im'aiis towards j)ra<-tical iiuorovemenf s in medi- 
cine, must he asci‘il)ed to liiciiat ami tlu’ {>u])ils ot 
Jh'oussai-^, aniouLC whom may he mentioned tlio 
mnm's of Laenm'c, ( h“uvi‘ilhier, Louis, Andral, 
Lohst(‘'n, Leltert, Virclmw, and l>ennett. 

'I'lu'oret ical analomy is di\id(‘(l into (leneral 
and S|K‘cial. (Jfa'MUAL Anatomv .L,d\es a de- 
scription of the element a ly tissues of which the 
systems and or;;an‘^ of tin; IxxIn are <*ompose<l, as 
preliminary to an examination of them in their 
eoml)im_Ml state in tlie vaiious or.^ans : it also in- 
vest i^mtc's tlunr laws of formation ami comhiuation, 
and lln‘ chan;;cs which thc\ undero’o in ^arious 
sta.o(*s of life. This hranch of study may also he 
staled Structural or Aiial>iical Anatomy, ami has 
hemi lir^t develoia'd in n'cent times, es[M‘cially hy 
Ihclnit ( ISO) ) and lleclard, who havi* been followed 
hy J. Miiller, (loodsir, llenh', I'k JI. WcIkm*, 
Schwann, Vahmtin, and man\ others, JuonrdaN, 
microsco|)ic in\ •■>ti,L;ation has Ixm'ii successfully 
apjilied to the ."tmlN of elennmtai'y texture's. See 
lllSTOl.Oi.V. 

Sl*E(M\l. AnA’.'omv (st\led .l)(‘s<-riptive hy the 
Prmich writ CI S ) (I’cals o^ the se\eral parts and 
ordains of tin* !iody in respect to their form, struc 
ture, and systematic connection or r<*lation with j 
each othm-. 'the air iii^ement <*f the sevi'ral jxirts 
ami or; 4 ans in an order deduced from their similar- 
ity in structure or n.-'e. constitutes SY'-TEM A’l'ic | 
A\VT(jm>'. Accordin.i' to this juode of study, ! 
which is I ssi'iitial as im introdmdioii to physiolo.ey, j 
anatomy lias heen divitU'd. though not with scien- 
tilic precision, into 'd\ hranches of stud\. 1. 
Oxlinhuj!/^ w^hich treats of the hones, inchidiii;.^ tin* 
eart ila.^es of the joints (chondrolo; 4 _\ ). *2. Arthro- 

/oy//, w'hich describes tin' li.L(aments, or hands, that I 
unit!* the hones i»f \:iriouK joints. The hone^n, xvlih } 
their -car(ihi<;es and H;,"aments, form a fraimwvork, j 
which su))j)orls tlie (‘xit'rnal soft parts, and within 
which the vital oi^ans are -iisjieiided ami prot'*cte<| 
from injury; they are also aiian^ed in a mecliani<*al 
system as or^j^ans of locomotion. M;/,)l(niif ex- 
plains the, s\st<en of the muscles, which, hy their 
contractile imwer, si'iwe to iimparl lotioii to the 
hom^s ami joints; while, like tlu^ hones, they eon- 
tiihute to form the ea\itie-. of the Ixidv, and to 
protect the internal or-ans. 'Their form aho M*r\e^ 
to prodma; the external shape and symmetry. 

4. Aii(fr,i(){(}(jif describes the vessels or duels, with 
their complex network ami rainilieations, spread- 
ing ove.r most parts of i.lu* body, and di\ideM.l into 
two great systems: (n)th(! hlood-vesM-ls wiih -he 
heart, a tleshy organ propelling tlu^ oIimmI Imon-h 
the pulsaling \ess(‘ls or artei'as, fr»)m wi.' h It 
returns to tlie heart, all<*r en-eiilalion ’ ron; .!i‘ 
veins; (A) tho lymphatics, hy means ,.f whnh a 
certain Iluid ( ]ym]}h ) is passed through ;i seri«-' of 
organs named lyni]d.itic glands, and aP-nw: ■ Is 
enters the large vcim jit the root of the m k. 
The lacteals, which ;il sorb the cln h' from .In* 
intestine, also hehmg lo tins , ysteiii if ves.-Kel,^, 

5. Ncnroloifif, m* tne doctrine of tho muaf's, d(‘- 
scribes iVo muwous s>sT(‘m, as di' i-led into, y//-sY, 
the two cent rui ma. sol the h dn au«l the spinal 


cord ; si'comh the ramilicatioiis of nerves running 
from the hraiii and spinal coni to almost all points 
of the surface ; and /n.sf///, the order of nerves 
having a peculiar stnieture, and styled the gangli- 
onic system of nerves. 0. Splnnrhuologf/^ dcserilies 
the viscera or organs formeil l»y comhiiiatioii of the 
distinct systems of veins, nerves, lymjdiaties, iVe., 
ami mostly sihialed in the cavities of tho body. 
These are divided into live groujis— viz. : (a) the 
organs of th(‘ senses sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch; (/Oof voice nml respirntion — nostrils, 
mouth, Inrynx, traeliea, and lungs, w ith the thyroid 
gland, tlio thymus glnnd, and the diaphragm; 
(c) digestivi* organs the montli, w ith its .salivary 
glands, lh(‘ throat, gullet, the stomach, tho intes- 
tines, with the Ii\'er, sjileeii, and pancreas; ((^) the 
urinary organs — kidmws, iin'ters, hhulder, ami 
nn'thra; (c) sexual (‘igans of both sexes. 

Special anatomy may )»c, treatetl in aiiothtu' mode ; 
hy an arrangement made in aeeordaiiee with natural 
ilivisiojis, or hy im.igiiiary lines dividing the body 
into several regions as the head, the trunk, and 
the extremities. Again, the trunk may hi* sub- 
<li\ided into necdc, thorax, and abdomen; and in 
eaeli of the main n'gions, s<*\eral snlidivisions may 
lie made. This sy>t(‘m of arrangeimuit may he 
styled 'ro])ogra])hieal Anatomy, ;ind is also known 
as Surgical Analomy, on aeeoiint of ils imjiortancO 
as the basis of ojnuatixe surgery. It was tlie ehlest 
of the Monros of Mdinhnrgh I'niversily who iirst 
ga\e this liraneli of the slnd\ its due pronTniern’O. 

( N)Mi‘AUAri\ i-: An\'I'oMV, the iin (‘siigal ion and 
comparison of lie- - nictnios of two or more 
animals, has always preeedi’d ai:l hropotoiny. or 
dis'-e<-tio:i of the human Mihject hiil wa- tirst 
treated '-x >temalieally as .< distinct science liy 
(/uvier and his ]ni\)il Meckel the younger, lllum- 
enhat'h, 'Tiedmnann. lloim*. Illaiiix ilh*, (leoM'ioy St 
Hilaire, ('ariis, Oken, (loeMte, ( iwen, (loodsir, 
Miiller, AVagimr, Siehold, Low man, d'odd Milne- 
I'Mwards, \'ou Laer, (Icgcnliaur, K<>I]ik<*)-, Lcinak, 
tV.i'rmak, Ja'xdig, l■'rey. Scliw anii. Ha(‘ckel, Kova- 
lex sky, .\gassi/, Ih'iH'deii. Lnrm -i^t cr, ( 'ar- 

jienter, Allman, Shar]»ey, Alh'U 'rhoiiis.m. H.’xhy, 
Turner, and T'loxxcr, may he nana'd as cniinenl 
coiitrilniuns to this hiaiicli (»f sclcm-' . 

Anatomy kou Akpists ’s stmii, d wiih ridcrence 
to the cUccts prod ici'd hy internal .-iriicture on the 
external form, and de-crihe, the oi--ins, (‘specially 
tin* muscles and tendons, not <»!ilx in a. ^late of 
rest, hut also as nioflilicd hy j-a'-sion, :.ctioii,and 
]»osl lire. 

Lkaotic XI, Ana tomy inclmh ((pv.) 

and the making of J'rrpar ffnot 
consists in liividing parts or orgai •->. ; o ilj.il their 
i(‘sp<*cti\e forms and positions max he cleaily slioxvn. 
Organs or ])arls thus trcati'd are six led AuHti.mmU 
■ of hones, iniiselcs, xes.^ds, m i ves, v'vu*. 
Lor examjile, a hone-] uvjiara t ion is tnade hy clear- 
. iiig axvay all nin . ular and othei' adhesions; the 
I xvhoh' struct iir‘ of the hone-, I bus ]>repared and 
j l*l(‘acluMl. xvIk'u eomiccli'd h\ wins in its natural 
ord(‘r, forms an artilici;il s}:drff,u. ]h*(‘paralions 
ot the ->ott jiarts are eitlu'r drici] ,uid \ ariiislied (jr 
’ ]ir''sen c 1 in spirit. 

! --('iii-s cl siK'li ‘'peeiniens, arrang<‘d in proner 

; ord'. .1 A ihfttiuni'fil n mn. Tln^ valuanle 
I v<ille«‘i < I-, made? by Lnyseh, Han, Lcxler, M alter, 

^ doliii and William HniiK^r, Me(d\cl, Sruiiniering, 

J OnjMiytren, and (loodsir, are all now jiiihlic 
ln’o]M‘’lv. ^ A.s it is inijiossihle to ]uesen"e thus 
all |)arts in their integiity h r any great length 
of Lime, ariilieial copii's in wo. d, ivory, pajiier- 
inaelie, and wax an' imeh* wiili gre.at exaclitndo. 
i»iil, anart irom dis‘-.-ctions and ]»ret)a.rations of tho 
natural organs, the most general and available 
assistance in the study of anatomy is found in 
anatoniical tuigravings and [dales on wood and 
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copper. Tliis assistance w;us kiKiwii in ancn'ent 
times. Aristotle allixed to liis works on anatomy 
some anatomical drawinj^s, wliicli liave ]»een lost. 
Til the U)lh century the greatest artists fA*onard«) 
da Vinci, Mhdiael Angelo, Uaphael, Titian, and 
Diirer ■ -gave their aid in dt*signing anatomical 
lignres. Lately, lithogi’aphy has been employed. 
See works hv LangenlM‘ck( IS'JO), Arnold (IS.Tl, .1th 
ed, LSOo), Afeckcl (1S17 lS‘2(j), ( ’riiv<*ilhi<*r (IS41), 
Frorie]) p8‘28), Hyrtl (Kith ed. 18S‘2), .Malgaigno 
(1809); in Comparative Anatomy, Cams, Wagner, 
C.hivier, (Jcgenhanr, Milne Edwards, ()wi*n, Iluxhw. 
Among Englisli works m;Ly he inejiti<»ned those. 
l>y Lizars, .Jon<‘s, ( ’ooper, llieliard Lhiain, t’llis, ;iiid , 
I^>nl, in Soeeial Anatomy; hy M<nto!iand M;ielisf‘, ' 
in Siirgical Anatomy ; Jiml hy liaillie and Ihight in 
Pathological .Vnatomy. 

ddie anatomy of the various o.irts and organs of 
the hody will he found descrioed, fnMjuently in 
conjunct* m witli their ]>liysiology, under their 
pro[)er he. ds. Among the nion; important articles 
are. tin? f<d lowing : 


Alxloiiicli. 

Kpiilfi 11 

F..iryii.\. 

I’erif inifini 


live. 

1 -eg. 

l‘lacf!ila. 

Ai in. 

I-', el ns. 

1 .1\ er. 

Ufspirat i<ii 

Art fries. 

F. .r.t. 

laiMgs. 

Hil.s. 

tiilf. 

( ilainls. 

Man. 

Slmnlfler. 

lilood. 

Itvir. 

Menilti'aix*. 

Skf Irliili. 

iiniK'. 

Itaii.l. 

MuM'lf.. 

Still. 

Itriiui. 

11 earl. ! 

N'erveus .Svstciii. 

Skull. 


11 ip itMi 

i Xo-f. 

.spin.'il (V»n 

t'jirl il;igc. 

Nislu].,; 

( Ksdpliaguv 

Spleen. 

evils. 

Iluniy 1 

1 ivarit's. 

T.elh. 

( 'iiciilatidji. i 

■foiiit s. 

1 ’a late. 

I'uienie. 

I> < >1 IMIl. j 

KhImi'N- 

I’.ine r< ...s. 

TlVieiiea. 

K;.i. 1 

K'iff-|<i] 

l’cM<i-,f. ini. 1 

V ( ins. 


AllSifOlliy, in L:iw. Idle ditrnMilty of ohtciuing 
a snllieii'iit. s\n»|d\ of hnnnni ipodies for di'^^ecl it)n 
for imrposes ot siirgicMl and medi<‘al iiistrnclion, 
gave rise, in 'die Itegimiiiig of the IDth (•(•ntnr\ . to the 
llesiin-eetioni.-st H ( (^. w ). ;i ii<| to 1 lie liorrihle eriim's for 
whi«di Ihirke wms e.xecnt' tl in IS‘28. Tin matter 
was accordinglv made t!M’>iihject of statutory legis- 
lation, and is now goverm d liy lh(‘ Anatomy Acts 
of 1S,T2 and ls71. riie^o .\cts anthori.se tin* Home 
Seeretary to grant lieen-^-vs to praetise analomi<'al 
di.s''M‘tion to any <jualilied medical | raet it ion<‘r, 

< r .viiy teaelu'r or stmlenl of anatomy. .\ super- 
vision of selmols of anatomy is carried on hy 
ihrc.' in." ;ie<*tors (for Faigland, Ireland, and Sco{- 
land w!io make (|Miiletly i-etn: s ( tinprinled ) to 
tlie Home OHice of (}',<> human snhjects used in each 
disliict. In th * al)‘‘*iice of a 'oulrarv wi.'li e\ 
]U"sM-d hv the d(‘eeased or a ‘-u rv i\ in.' rel, alive, the 
\et authorise.^ an exeeiitor to snluuit tin* hi,dy of 
the dt‘eeas('d to dissert ion, hut tvlu'n* the deeeas(*d 
ha-- din'cted tJii-^ t«) ia* domy the Act rccogni-s,*-; iIk* 
rigliL of near relatives to ohj(*c(. Ilodics an* not 
to he nnnoved for examination i iiiil foit> eight 
Imnrs after <lea,lh, nor witluuil a t’crlilicate hy the 
medical attendant, staling, according to tin* he>t 
of his knowledge or belief, tin* manner or eansi* of j 
death. The [lerson n'ceiv ing tin* ho<]y mnst inti- | 
mate tin*, fact to the ius]»ei*(tn-, and must aft'-rwards , 
S(‘.ml to him a eevtilicatt? of decent burial. The 
A(*t iloes not ap]dv to any postmortem ('xamination | 
of any human noAy reimired or direv lv'd to he made 
hy any ta)mjK*t(*ut legal authority 

This system is iiudt*rslood to have met the (*vil 
it was dosignc'd to «>l)viate ; and nndei- it the snpjdy 
of ho<li(‘.*, of pi.'rson Iving frleudle.ss, in poor-lneises, 
hosjiitals, and elsewhi're, is stated nave pn ved 
suthcieiit for the wants of the j>rofession. 

AllilXai^'oraSy one uf the most eminent Ionic 
philosophers, wa.s horn at Chi/oiiieua*, in Ionia, 
5(K) 11.(5. He belonged it) a wealthy f.”. .ily, hut 
devoted himself exclusively to i'ltelu ctu 1 pursuits ; 
and, still young, moved to .Vihens, wliere, in the 
coui-se of a thirtv years’ soj-uirn, he a*' julr(*<l a high 
reputation, andluid many illustrious pupils, among 


whom W(‘re Pt*ricles, Kurii)ideM, ami possibly 
Socrates. Hut at last, his exjilanations of ]»hysical 
plmnomima hy natural causes rendensl him sus- 
[>k*ious to the polytheists; lie ojipo.seil divination 
and .astrology ; and, being accimeil of impiety 
hiwards the gods, lie was (.anidemned to death. 

, His senlenc(‘, lioweva*)-, was commuted fiito hanisli- 
meiit for life, tliroiigh the. ehxpu'iu'e of Pericles. 
Hti witlnlrcw to Lamt>'-'acus, oii the Hellespont, 
wli(*re In; died in t‘2.s. 

It is not ea..sy to aseerlain wlia-t wcie tin* o])iiiions 
of Anaxagoras in pliile-opliy. Fiagnn*nts m(‘rcly 
of his works li:iv(5 hern jurserved, and even these 
are soin(*time.'> eontiudii-tery. < )f one tiling we are 
certain, thal^ he had a. derpri* kiiowdfxIg<‘ of physical 
laws than anvuf Ids ]»r<‘<lerrss(»r'-. or eentem|ior,iries. 

! He also arrived at some, tolerably accurate, coii- 
1 elusions regarding the can.se «>{ the moon's light, of 
eclip.s(*s, eartlnjuake.s, meti'ois, of the rainbow, of 
wind, and of sound. His gr<‘at <*ontrihution to 
anci<*nt philo-ophy. liowi'ver, wa.s hi.-, doctrine as to 
the «nigin of all things. Hr Indd that all matt(*r 
(‘xisted originally not in tin* hutn of the so ealhid 
(*l<*meuts. hut in tin* eondition of atoms ; that these 
atoms, ijjlinit<‘ly numerous and inlinitesinially 
small, liad (*\i.st(‘d from all eternity, and tliat older 
was (irst nrodneed out of this inlinili* chaos of 
minutia* tlirtmgli tin* intiuenec ainl o]»cratiou of 
an etcrnaMiitelligeiict* ((ir. nnn^). He also maiu- 
taiiicd that all hodit's wen* sini]>ly aggit‘gations of 
tln*.se atoms, and that a hai of gold, or iron, or 
copper was composed of iiieonceivahly minute 
particles of tin* same material ; lait lie did not 
allow that objects had taken their shape through 
acridi'ct or blind fate, liut tinough the ag<*ney of 
this ‘ shajiing "jarit' or Non-, whieli he de>rriht*d 
as inliiiiti*, seU-polent, and uiiiiiIx'mI with anvthiim 
(*ls(*. ^ Noils." In* again sa\ s, * i,.> tin* most ]»nre ami 

siililleoi all tilings, ami has all knov. ]**dg(.‘ about 
all things, and inlinite powrr,' His theory of the 
Nous w'as v.igin*, hut makes a great advance in the 
<lln‘etion of tlieism, though personality is nob 
attrihutcfi to tin* Nous, .\iiaxagoras marks a 
great l iirid.ig-point in the hi-toiv of spi'culation : 
v. liile, on th<* oin* hand, his doririiie of tin* Nous 
pa.s'>r<l to .\ristoth*. Ids doctrine of atoms prepared 
the way for 1 >eiiiocrilus (q.N.) lunl the Atomic 
Srhool. With Anaxagoras, too, philosophy left 
ils old home in loida. and esiahli,-«hed itself in its 
i most faniors --rat in \llien-. Hi.s mo'-t noialde 
: work, (hi Xiff'irr, hns -surv i\ ed ‘Uily in fi;igiin‘nts, 
ediU'd l»v Si'liauliacli ( Is‘27h ami h\ Srlioru ( I.S‘2tM. 

• Alia\illiaildei% a. Hrei'k malhemati(*iaii and 
? philosopher, sin ecssor of riialcs as hea<l of the 
physiial .school of pliilosophy, was horn at .Miletus, 
(ili R.(’., ami died in d-17. He is said to have dis- 
covered tin* ohlhpiity of the M*liplic, and he cer- 
tainly t.aiight it. He apnears to hava* applied the 
i/ft(i/iinfi, or st\ k*set on a Inuizontal plane, to deter- 
mine the .solstices ainl (*i{uino\e.s. Tin? invention of 
g«Migraphi<*aI maps is also aserihed lo him. As a 
philosopher. In* speculalcil on the origin (n/vZ/r) of 
tin* pUenouu'nal worhl. ami this princi\de he held 
to he the inriuite or indet' rudnate {fo itpciron). 
i From it he eoiieeivcil all o]»]>osites, sueli a.s hot and 
e<dd, dry and moist, to proceed through a p(*ri)etual 
motion, ami to return to it again. Of the manner 
ill which he imaginetl tin'se opjiosiles to lx* torm(*d, 

I and of Ids hv ]x)tln*sis conei‘rning tin* lorniatioii of 
the heavenly bodies from them, we have no sullieient 
information. Some of his parlieular o]>inioiis vvvwe, 
that the sun is in the hight*st region of the heavens, 
is ill cireiimfereiiee twenty-eight t iiiu‘s great(*r titan 
the earth, ami ri'.si mhlesa cylinder Irom vvliieh llovv 
continual streams of tire ; al.M> that the earth is of 
the form of a e,\limler, that i^ lloats in the midst of 
tlie universe, ainl that it. was formed hy the drying 
up of moisture by the sun. 
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AliaxifllVll<\S« a (iieek ])liil().s()nlier of the the body and exercisin;j; iiilluejico over it, and after 
Tonic. Hchool, was liorii at Miletus, ami died alnnit death merely retaining its power, continiiin^^ into* 
50<) 13. c. He held utr to be the lirst cause of all the unseen world the life and social relations of the 


thinj^s, or the primary form of matter, whence all 
things were formed by com])ression. 

Anbury i^ a disease ill the turnip, which is 
produced by a fiiiigiis IMasmoilophora, belonging 
to the family of slime-fungi, Myxomycotcs. It 
attacks tin* plant most readily when its full 
vigour is restricted by some unfavourable con- 
dition of growl li -such as, when ])laiitcd too fre- 
nnently on tin? same land ; when the soil is 
detieient in st>me necessary ingredient ; or when it 
is in an unsuitable meehanieal eondition, the result 
freijuenlly ol irnprojnir or uuseasoiiable cultivation. 
It IS irieiitical with club-root in cabbages, but is 
quite distinct fi'oiii Jhujcr-tttnf-ior. in turnips, with | 
which it is very fr(‘(|in'nt ly confonndcMl. I’ing<‘r- ; 
and-toe [dart jflorh irjt ) is more a ib'gcneration of ■ 
the plant than diseasi? ; the bull) braneliing out | 
into a nuniber of tap-roots, while the, skin rmnains i 
smooth and unbroken, lloth alVeetions may exist ' 
on the same plant, ainl Ixitli caiisi! the failure of 
the croj. ; but animry difli'is fidin ling<‘r-and-toe in 
producing a scabbed {ind liroken comlilion of the ■ 
skin, and Inbeicnlar growths or enlargcmieiits on ; 
the roots and at the base* of the bulb. In some 
eases maggots an* found in tin* allected parts, but ■ 
they are only attraeti'd l»y tin* (legeiierati* slrm*- ; 
tiin\ and have nothing to (b) with the disease*. It ' 
is aceoin[>ani(‘d with an otleusive smell, result- i 
ing from the decay of the injured jiarts. Anbury ’ 
may 1 h* noticed at a distance* by the* elreioping anil 
unb(‘altbv a|»))earaii<'e e)f tin* le*aves eluring snn- 
sliine. I’he're is ne> cine*, but ]>reveJitive means i 
may b(3 snecessfnlly eniple)ye'el ; sne*li as planting 
turnips on the same hinel emly afte*r long- 
intervals; ;ive)i(ling- tre*aeling- of tlie lanel while 
wet; wenking the* seal ami ])laMting- g'e»e)el se‘e‘el at 
Ibe projMT se'ase)!! ; .uipolying niannres suilie‘ii*nt 
to make*, ge)eMl ibe* seeil s elelicie*ne'ie*s ; ave)iirnig 
the eemsmnptle)!! by (?attle of reieets on lanel 
-wllie'h is seeeai te) glow turnips ; aNe) elre*ssing 
lanel with lime* eir gas-lime* ^\hile* jae^paring it feir 
the luri.;j creep. The tirst elre'ssing is not always 
cHicae*ie)us, hut a se*e'eaiel applie-a tieai at tlie saiin* 
perioel e)l I lie* re»talie>ii \\he*n it e*(tnie*s reaiml ai,ain is 
iisnally sue'cesstni. 'Tin* nea kings eif tin* elisease 
are ye*t se) far myste*iions; allhiaigh the fungus 
is knejwn, the? ae’lnal e*enielitie»ns \\hie*h (•m*emrage* 
its de*\e|e»pmellt a-le* not, fully miele-rsteHeel. I’W 
instam-e, in seam* elisiiie-ts ( jiai ts eif ( deaie*(*ste‘r, 
anel East Ihiras, Diiiiljar; tuini|es can be grown 
year after year on tbe> same laml, ami yet not 
take the elise*ase ; while? in othe*r plac(*s (light 
St)ils j)artie*nlarly), te) je*peal the* ci’oj) ofteiuT than 
one?(? in li\e3 ea* six Nears is imist elanLa’*eais. 

AiicHof, d.\( e»n;s Ahsknk EnLVe ai:i*j:-Fj{a\- ; 
cois, a Ere'm-b dramatic ]H)e;i, Nvas be)rii at Havre, ! 
Febiiiai’y 0, lg)-l. His first sne'e.*e.*ss Nvas the? trageelv ■ 
of Louis L\. (ISIO), whie-h |ae)enreMl him tlie^»ost ' 
of lihrarian at the* Arseaial, aiul a pensiMu fioni tin 
king. Ill 1S‘2(; he ae ceemieanie-el Alarsbal Marnioni, | 
to St Petersburg, anel publisbe.'el next yar bis SV.r I 
Moia vn JlHsst', part in verse, a.nd the nove-l, J. lifun,, - \ 
dll M(md>\^ Aftew the? rewe)lutitm e)f JuU bael ' 
de])rived him eif bis place? and ].ceisieai, be i)i , loj-.t 
out upon lb(' stage? a siie*ce*s,-.ie)n of lit*’ 
and vaudt?ville*s, most of which bael but mtlo meiit. 
His trageel;N Mttria Vaddhi e»pe*m*d te) him, in IS II. 
the doors of tlm Fre i.eb Ae*ade*my. Sbeat'v a icr 
appoan?<l his Forndidrcs^ distinguisieMl ])v 

point and e‘le*g;iii(‘.e. He di»*el 7tli Stq)1' "ibe?!* is.V,/ 

AlK'estOPS. AV^'itsitjr c*, m,- e*liie?r < lement, in 
the religions e»r ]>erba|)s the largei iiali e>t inankiml 
fit the prc'^eiit •l omcnt. I l ari.M s mii arallv from the 
primitive couceiitieiti a seiul dujiug life animating 


living worlil. The; deael chief noxv passes into a 
eleity, goes on protecting bis clan and receiving 
s(‘rvice frenn them, and continues to keep the same 
te*m|)er as in mortal life*. Se) that it is not mere 
family alVection, but actual fear, that impels this 
reverence fiinoiig the Neath Amerk?au Indians, 
the aueieiit Aztecs, the iiegre) 0 s in (luinoa, the 
, natives of Pe>lNMe'sia, anel me)st strongly among the 
i /ulus, whe) eeaiejuer in battle Nvitli the li(*lp of the 
‘aniatongo,’ the sjarits e)f tbe'ir Mm*este)rs, and roach 
back tlirougb a se*rie?s e)f elivine ancestors to ibe 
carlie‘st aiicesteir ami cre*ator e»f man, the Old-old- 
om*, I nkiilniikula. The? ])rimitive? mind, it would 
S(‘em, make's no e*ssential distinetieju b(‘twe<*n tlie 
elivine nature', the biimaii nature, anel the animal 
nature, ami fi<*c*lv Nve)rsliij>s visible natural e)l)je(?ts 
for the .sake of the spirits resieleiit in tbem, I’lic 
ee)neeption is elue to Animism (epv.), anel eb‘Velops 
iiite) a more s]firitiial ])e)int of \ icnv, in wbicb the 
indwe*lling spirit is eeaisieleri'el as having an imle- 
pemb‘nt existence eletae*li(*el frean tin* objt‘et Nvitli 
nnIoi*!) it Nvas eonfe)iinileel. I’lius arise tln)se re'tiiie- 
ments of jaiinitive ieligie)n calloel sorcery, f(‘tie*hism, 
ami iele»Jatry. Seaccry is I he* ])areMt of snce'rdotal- 
isia ; fe*tichi,sm loaels naturally t<‘ its u'stlietic 
dcvi*le)jancnt , iele)latry. 

'^I'be? worslii]* e)f ance'steas is rcjilly a subdivisie)n 
of animism. 'riie* spirits e»i tin* deael are as.simi- 
lateel le) the spirits that re'sieli? in the objects 
e)l nature*, at tirsl le*? ne'e! like* tlieua, then more 
tliaii tlie'iu. Where* elirect we)rsbi)- e)f tlu? obje'ets 
e)f nature* unfe)lds itse-lf inte) a iie>li elrimaliseel 
inytlie»le»gy , that is to say emeaig the? rae’f's most 
emlow<?el witli tin? s] ee*nlative' am! .estln'tie* facul- 
ties, sue*b as the* ane*'e*nt (Jkm'Us, animi'-m ami 
tin* worsbij) of ane*e'ste)rs eb'Ne'lop i.ul f(*e*bly, Hut 
wbeie on tin* eeaitrar\, as in rhiiia, m\Vhob)gy 
ri'iiiaiiis inte'it ib? ; ea* nnIu re*, as annmg many savage? 
races, it in*ve*r g<*(s be‘\eanl its e inbrNeaiie* stage*, 
animism be*eeaMe's prejMaiele*iant. ami eute'n. by it 
ami aleeng with it, tin* Vvea'shin e»f a nee'stens. * In 
China it is the* e|e>minaMl religieai. ^Vm-esteas still 
have* tlie*ir t(*m]>h‘s anel t he*ir eetleji’ing'', ami je'Diaiu 
se» ]a’(‘s<*iit that tin* \ i? tae*s ea- I In* eaime'S e)f tlwil* 
el<‘se*eiielants an* alw-ay.''^ cemsiebaeil in re*lalieai to 
tln'in, a.s e’e)\-e.‘ring- tbean with beanair or intamv< 
Tin* Ilimlu J)a.ys his eellerings tei the* ft/fr*'} (pftfn's) 
or divine manes, ami le)e»k,. to iln'in ha- sne-cevss 
anel bappiin'.ss. Iji I.nre)j>'*, the me)--! •*ia).>pii'ne)ns 
e.\amj»le was the* usage* ea the* .en(ie‘nt Keanans. 
Tln*ir >/n/ne-.v or ancesi ral eleitivs we-n* e>nebeMjieel as 
image's, set U)> as he>use*he)lel patron-', ai.el appe'aseel 
j NN itb ollerings. I ln*y w(*j-e e'einntt'd annaig the 
! gents of the le)we*r v eiilel, ami tom!*- we'ie* inscribed 
T)iis .Maaiilais, soin(*tinn's s.'iai as a strange 
survival in Christian epitaph-. Ainl in the croNvel 
<)t saints in imubru ( ’liiist(*nele>m. with speeii'ilisoel 
tunetieais, eleen-‘d eaj»ahle? of inieilVring to helj) 
the* s])iiitual iii1e*rests ol tlieii- ve)tarie*s, w(? s(?e at 
least Nvitli what marvellous tact m?w- ieleas ivoro 
littesl to the ohl. 

I be* U'.iive'i-sality of anc(?st(a' Nvor.-diip has leel 
llerb.it s,M*neer te) tin? e)pini.... that it was the 
origin .• ogieai everywhere. His view is a kiml 
j reN.wl <»t the* obi Knbeim'rism (epw), wdiicli 
i*x])laim?el tin* myth as e‘e)ntaiiiing an eb*me?nt of liis- 
teaie-al triiLb, its iignn*.*^ a- e'ldaigeel jiortraits of n?a1 
men ami xvome?n, ami its geiels as merely ancestral 
ghe.sts rais(*el to a higher pow er. He? argues that all 
religioms hebe.'fs arose originally emt of the errone- 
ous <*emclnsioiis elrawii by piiinitiw man from the 
ill-iuiderste)od facts e>f Jeis e)w?i nature, especially 
111 the plienoniena of sleep anel elieams. Those 
nave to the savage as nnu-h objective reality 
as tliose lie lias seen . ben linn ake. This priini- 
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live conception fiinl.s further sui>j)ort in the facts 
of syncope, apoj»lexy, catalepsy, ainl oUier forms 
of temporary insensiiiility. Durin^^ tliese his‘ 
‘doiihle,’ the soul, has, he ]>elieves, Ixien actually 
ahsent from the body. 'J’hese i<leas applied to 
death -hut a leiij^thened sleep or j»rolon;;iMl ah- 
sence -have en^endere<l the idea oi an awakin*^ 
following’ ref'ularly after death. Hi;nee primitive 
funeral rites assume that the <lea<l can <iat, drink, 
and li;;ht anew, and act in e.verythin;^ like, a living 
man. Tpon this eon<*cj)tion <»f the state of the 
dead, in Spencer’s vie,w, the savage man’s i<lea «if 
another lih? is grafted, (‘onhriiuMl as its reality is 
by the apparition of the dead in dreams. A future 
liftt^ assumes another worhl -a n‘; 4 :ion <>f souls, 
located at iirst near the place of burial, aft(*rwards 
al)ov'e, below, and around tin* livin;^- world. 'I’ln'se 
discinlM)dieil souls constantly incre;i.sin;^ in numlwr 
are ordinarily invisible, but arc able to maniff*si 
themselvt^s from time to time, and to particular 
individuals. Hence arises naturally the idea that 
things astimishin;^:, extraordinary, or exceptional, 
have for tlnsir eanse>^ the aetioii of the dead sj>irits 
— invisible, and in one .seiis(‘ supernatural a;.(cnts. 
Since these »iisemhodied spirits still eontinue in- 
tlucjitial for ^^ood or evil, it is wise to comliu't 
ourselves in su<‘h a way as to conciliate tlndr 
goodwill and t«» <lejtn‘cate their wrath. 

In this elenietjtal consideration, says HerluMt 
Sponetu*, is the foundali<m of all relij.ri<»n. Hut liis 
ari'unnuit fails to aecount for many of the facts, 
and at the outs(‘l its fundamental iic;;ation may !•(» 
(Miestioiitvl, that primitivt; man is inea])ahle of an 
illusion which c(tnsist^ in taking; the inanimate and 
impersonal for the aiiimule and the p(‘rsonal. He 
forgets that sava.i.;e man is full of ima-^iiial ion, and 
tha( he is (“(jiistantly pejso?jif\ in^-. In faet, per 
sonilu'ation remains l<ui,n after the j»rimi(ive sta;j:e 
is past. In (lie (Ira'co Hom;m so<*iety it wa'^ the 
last iinj»ress of the old pol\ theism, and the stars 
w'ere still .inimatc* lieiii^^s to the eyes of the Stoics 
and Alexandrians, lo a dew like IMiilo, and a 
(Miiistiati lik(‘ Orie«*u. Mr Spencer's the«)rv does 
not explain the parallelisms and analogies h<‘tw<‘en 
m,\fhs amon;4 races of tin' most widely diU’erent 
de;:ret of civilisation, nor tlie diU'erein’e in the 
<le; rce of divinity l)etwe<'n llie Iirst and later 
am est ors, mu' why the dead niiin ha^ more* [lower 
tor ;,a)od or c'vil than he had wlic.. alive. His 

<*l*poin‘nis assert that he lias not wandered far 

enn.n^h alitdd bir his facts, and tiiat the himinons 
an-' convincing; apt»ear;incc id his ar-.iment is 
m 'I -ly line to the >y'’tenialic selection of sm li 
he as seem to eonlirm it, and the no less 
sy tematic elitnination of tlndr contraries. ( ’<*r- 

t:iinl\ tlie (irohlen* of the ori;;iji of reliiiion is a 

much iuo''t‘ coni) lex ipicstion than this, and 
ancestor wmrship is nuMcly a phase of an inlinitely 
wiei*r ijnestion. Si‘c Tylor's rn'fnifur 
t l'' 7 l ) ; Herbert S))encer's I'ruiriphs nf ^itviohupf ; 
Casjuiri, Din Urprsrhirhir drr d/caw/i/zc// (IS 77 ); 
and Albert Heville, ‘La Noiivello Theorie Kuho- 
meriste,’ in Rcrt/r dr V U itittn n' drs ilrliijitiHs (vid. 
iv. ISSl). 

Ancllil1ierllllll« a noteworthy animal that 
lived in F.uvope and North America <lun j; I pjier 
Eocene times. It had alVmities to the tatnr-hke 
Haheotherium (q.v. ) .»nd true horse. ICach foot 
luul three lioofs, the m.ddle one lic’iiio the larf;e>l . 
ainl all reached to the around, d’lic! ancliithe- 
rinm w^as about the size of a small j)ony, ainl is 
looked upon as one of the ancestors ol the «*\istini; 
horse. 

Anchor^ nn implement for retaining- a hij> in 
a ])articular spot, by temporarily < nainine it to the 
be<l of a sea or river. Many forms of nm-lior were 
made by the ancients ; some were nnuelv lar«;e 
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stones; others, <*rooked iiieccs of wood, weighted to 
make them sink in w'ater, the earlier ones acting; 
mainly as wei;.;hls, and holding; the vessel by tlieir 
own inertia instead of hookin<,^ into the ground. 
The lir.st iron anchors are supposed to hav'c liecui 
used by the (irei*ks. As ori;;inally niad(‘, the 
aindior had only om', llnke or arm for ])enetratin^ 
the <;round, and no slock. A Iar;;c-sized iiioihn'ii 
aneJior, irresncidivir of reixmt imjzrovemcnts, com- 
prist's the following parts (see ti;;. 1 ) ; Tin* vertical 
or sn])portin«; beam of the anchor is tin; .sV//////*, It; 
at the n]>p<‘r tmd ot it is a rimp r, t>r a shackle, and 
just Ixdow' the rin;; is a irahs- 
•verse ]nee<‘ <*allc*d th<*, .s/or/,-, ,v .v ; 
the otlnu exlnmiity is tlierco/r//, 
r, from which Izraneh out two 
nnns or /y/o//r.v, //, in diierlions 
nearly at ri;;lit anj;les to tlmt of 
the slock ; eaeli arm spreads out 
into a lu'oad pnhn or JInJ.r, 
lln‘ sharp extremity of wliieli is 
tin* prnh or hiU^ /. \Vln‘n tin* 
aiK'hor is let «;o from the shiji's 
siile, the crown Iirst stiikes tlie 
^oound ; it then falls over in 
such a manner that one end 
of tin* stock rests niion the 
;;round ; and the snl»si*(nienl 
moNemeiitsof the ship aini tin* (*able cause oin? or 
other of the Ibikes to enter the i;ronnd, ami take 
last hold. 

'riie number of anchors in Hritish sliips-of-war 
varies aeeordinj; to the si/e of vi- vsel, ami the (‘liar* 
aeter of the s(*rvie(* intended. A lai'<;e iroiiehnl 
carries S aneliors — 2‘l>ow'ers, * sli(*t‘ts, 1 ‘ stream,’ 
1 ‘stern,’ and ‘2 ‘ked^^es,’ Smaller vi*ssels ha\c 
fewer ami smaller anchors; and the ‘str(*ain’- 
am‘hor of a lar^n* sliip may eon\ eni(*ntiy -icrve as 
the ‘bow(*r’ for a smaller, tin* dilVerence between 
bow<*r. sh»*(‘t, and spare anchors boiii'; rather in 
size than in nesi;;n. Lloyd's rules ])reseribe the 
number and W(>ii;li1 of ;inchors whi(*h must be 
(‘arried liy ships of dilVerent sizes re;iistered in their 
list, as w<*ll the size and len^dh of their ctibles, 
hawsers, and warps. 

Some of these particulars an* );ivi*n in the table : 
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K\i'Unlin,L; s1«'ck. 

Steamers are onl rt'ijuin'd to carry tin* aneliors 
and cables w hieh h on^^ to a sailiiie-V(.*ssel of two- 
thirds their total toniiaf^e. 

Many iinnrovenu*nts in the sba\)e and construc- 
tion o^ alienors of the standanl ty])e have been 
introduced dnrin»; the past forty or fifty years, of 
which Kodj^ers’ and ivenox's anchors are Hie 
ticst known; and latterly sevt‘ral m>N el and im- 
proved forms have receiveil extensive ;ulo}>tion-- 
espeemlly in vessels for merchant servu*e. One 
of the most important changes is that etlected 
under llod^ers' patent tif IS.’LS, also known^ as 
Honibars. The arms, instead of beiiif; .solidly 
coniiectml to the shank lire movable in relation to 
it. They pivot about a b<dt passin^^ tlironj^di the 
crown-picce of the arms and the end of the shank, 
the latti^r bein^ fork-sluuietl to receive the former. 
M'he principle will be umierstooil from lig. 2, repre- 



Lig. 1. — Anchor of 
Aduiiralty P.atti;rn. 
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sentin<if an early form of Trotmaii's anohor, wliicli is 
an improveil modification of I'orter’s, the difference 
mainly eonsLstin;^ in the shape and disoosition of 
tlm flukes and thoir horns or lo^^^^des. The advan- 
ta>i:es of this anchor over those of ordinary make are 
very considerable. I»esides the incrcasc<l holdin<^- 
power due to tie? pivotin^^ of the arm, and dimin- 
ished chance of tlui anchor lod;^in^ on its stock 
end, there is less dan;^tir of its ‘fouling’ in other 
AVonls, of the cable becoming entari;^led with the 
upper lluke because of the reduced hei»^ht that the 
liuKc pn>jocts above ground when the lower one 



Fig- ' 2 . - Troiiiiaif s Anchor at Woik. 

has tak(‘n hold. The cons! rucl ion of the anchor is 
of couist‘ mon'i comph'x than tlie ordinary solid 
anchor, ariv! its j>eculiar form niak<‘s it somewhat 
awkward to ‘fish,' and still more dillicult to 
‘sweep,’ in the event of tin* cabb* parting, t >u the 
other band, it is very conveniently stowed on ship- 
board. In IS,V2 tb(‘ -\dmirally appointed a eom- 
]niti(*e t<) mak(‘ an ‘laboratt' trial of a large number 
of anchor^ ; ainl that which ol gained the highest 
j)Ijicc was 'Protmati's. 

An anebo.* radically diflercnt is that patetited 
by Martin, a I'rcncbman. ft is sclf-cant ing, ami 
botli flukes are utilised at (»n.‘ operation bu* 
maijitaining n bold of tbe ground. Tbo .arms, 
Mbicb are in one ih'ee, are lilted "brongli a 
bole in tin? erown (Mid of the, sbnnk, wbi<‘b is in- 
creased in area for tlu^ pnr[>ose, and they are fna*. 
to s>Ni ig tlirougb .a range of .S(F relatively to tbe 
shank, 'rims, on whatever side the anebor falls, 
the arms l)y their own weight and the pull of the 
cahl(* ai«' made to take hold of th<i ground at (ukm*. 
The stock, which is Mat and hroa<l, is litt(;d across 
the shank in the same direction as tin* arms. 'Phis 
anchor is sim]ib‘ in construction, being mad(*, in 
three separnt<* forgings, willuuit a weld, and is 
easily housed, 'Plie Atlmiralty -who favo’M- this 



Fig. 3. — Smith’s {^rocklcss An. .'>r. 

anchor for sj** eial types of vessels allow a reduc- 
tion oi 25 .Cl cent, in weig* \ising an 80 cwt. 
Martin’s anchor < wnth stock) v, iune a bO-e.wt. (with 


stock, lOS to 112 cwt.) Admiralty or Kodgers* 
anchor would he tilted. 

' Sevend anchors wdiich aj)pear to be moddica- 
tioiis of Aiartiii's Iiave recently been introduced. 
One of these being pretty extensively adoptc<l is 
Wastenav Smith's sloekless anelior (sliowni by 
I Pig. 3). tike Martin's, it is .self-canting, and both 
I tlukt‘s take hold of tin* ground at once, no matter 
how’ the anchor falls. Tlie stock being dispen.sed 
with, a huge saving in wndgbt is efPeided. 

A recent innovation, lor wbieli anchors of the 
tvpe just «h‘scrihod readily adapt themselves, is 
the formation of a recess in the .ship’s side at the 
mouth of the haw'se-pipes, in w'bich to lion.se the 
aiiehors instead of hoisting th(‘m on deck- -an 
arrangement w’hich ofPers very considerable ad- 
vantages over the ordinary svstem. 

Till tli<‘ introduction " of the steam-hammer, 
anchor-making was the most formidable smith’s 
work, on account of tlie great sizi; and weight of 
tin* jdeces of iron. 'Plie anehor-smitlis wielded 
I be most ponderous .sJedge-liammers kiioW'ii to our 
artisans. An even greater recent ebaiige is that 
erm-ibbi <-ast-sleel is now’ taking the place of 
wrought- iron for anchors. At some of tbe govern- 
ment dockyards, anebor-making is eoudueted on 
a great .scale; but the larger jjortion of tbe snjiply 
for tbe navy is obtained by contract with [irixato 
tirms. 

;ill<*1lora^C is a due or loll le\ ied on the ow m*r 
or cajitain of a ship for ]u*rmission to cast anebor at 
special ancboring-crounds. In nost instances it 
is ])ayab1e to the . -i.ile ; but sometim(‘s the right 
is vested in (‘orporate bodies or in individuals. 
Aiieliorage also signities ‘ a neboi ground,* (be best 
ground b(‘ing still' clay, and, ii*‘\t to it, a linn 
sand. 

AlM*llor-iro, or (Ji;orM)-iri:, a kind of i(‘o 
winch forms upon tb<‘ beds of riveis, or shallow' 
bra<*kisli seas. It only begin.'^. to form when tlie 
temperature of the atiim .phi ri‘ falls to within 10’ 
F., and it does not adlu*ii.‘ strongly to the bottom 
until zero is reached. It is somewhat, [lorons or 
sponge-like in aj)\)(‘arane(‘, and wdu.ii it rises to 
tlio surface, it, fri'-pienlly brin with it the stones 
or boulders to whieli it is alhmlu'd. It is here the 
lion of the water is most Inli'rrnpu'd and tnmnltii- 
oiis th.it this kind of iei* fruns mo>t readily ; it do(*s 
not atn>ear to form iii jierfecth .still water, however 
clear. See IrH. 

Aiiohoritc, S-'o, Ur.itMiT. 

AlwllO'vy (h'.tnfmnu.i / nr/t -.ts/, /r>! tts), indl 
bony lish of the herring fandls ( ( lujMdda*), of some 
importaiUM! as a food-liixin \ . It Mia\ attain ;t 
length of (‘igiit inclu‘s, hut n^naily nu'/isiires o-tly 
alioiit a lingers length. 'Plie - nit of the i>ointeIl 
hea.d pro/*ets eonsiderahly lieNmjd tin; lower jaw, 
tlie abdomen and sides ; .e » o\ered with large 
.silvery scales, !,.e hack has a gicenish-hlne colour, 
the tail is deeply torkia!. d'he species oiicurs 



almiidantly round the Vhiropean coasts, especially 
in the south(*rn and Mediteuanean region, while 
till* genus Is represented in .ill t he wtirmev waters. 
It would seem to have been formerly more abundant 
in the Jiritish seas, as ,s<‘vtral aet.s of purliamcnt 
111 the reign of Willlaiii and Mary regulated the 
anchovy fisheries. seems, hc/wever, that the 
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fishery, rather than the supply of li.sli, lias declineil. 
In spring, shoals of aiielio\’ies leave the deep seas 
and ajiproacdi the shore for s[)a\vniii^^ jnirposos. 
They are lishod at ni^ht ; attracted hy Ji^^hts, and 
captured l>y the seine net. They are. salted, ainl 
use<l for sauces, Three species are found in 

North American Atlantic waters, and four on the 
I’acilic side. The Romans seem to have used tliem 
fur the estocMiied lish sauce called gariim, and the 
Indian species [K. hrotrtu'i) is used for making’ 
the condiment called Red Fish. 

Anchovy Pear {(J rifts ntiilijlurti)^ a tr(;e, the 
only kmnvu species of a ^enus somewhat <louhtfully 
referred by Findley to his order Rarrin; 4 tonia<‘e;e 
(now r(‘;^arde<l as a suh-order of .Myrtace;e). [t 
^^lows in bo^^^y places in the mountainous distri<-ts 
of Jamaica ainl other W(‘st Indian islands, attains 
a Indj^ht of oO feet, iind lias •:;rcat <ibhiii;jj h.‘-av<‘s *2 
or 3 feet in len^dh. Tliis fruit is ])ickled and 
eaten like the Fast Indian man^^o, which it much 
resembles in taste. 

Alicliiisu. See Alk ax k'i\ 

Anchylosis. See A s k yl( )sis. 

Alicilloil. Jonx Fukdkuick, a member of a 
French family wbi<‘b, aftin* ibti r(*vocation of the 
Fdict <»f Nant<‘s, mi;:nite«l into Fnissia, was born 
in Ih rlin, in 17b7. Ori^^inally pastor of the French 
refu;;'e(‘s, lie was in 17!l‘i Mpj)ointe.<l jirofessor of 
History in the Milii.ary Academy of Ihulin, and 
afterwards tutor to tla^ crown juiiice, havin.e: be- 
eonii‘ known for bis yri'at work, Jivrnhttiitus iht 
Sf/^ff JHC Poiiiif/t(f' fir i ICfirf)[n' { \ s ols. 1S0.*> o ). In 
IS14 Slid ISIS Iu‘ hold admiiii'irativc [>osts, and in 
1S32 bccaim* mini-tcr of f(»i<‘i; 4 'n affairs. He tlied 
in lvS.37, and l<*ft iinnieions writings on politics, 
philosoj»h\ , ami lilm-at mr-. 

Am ‘o'mi. lie* capital of a province in Italy, of 
tlie same name, is situated on a. promontory o' the 
.\ilriati<‘ coast, ri'--in;.i’ i?i t!.<i form of an , mphi- 
t hoatn* fioin the sea, 127 mih-s Sh). of Ravenna hy 
mil. It is tin* seat <*f a Id.-hop, and contains ( 1 SSI ) 
31,277 inhabitants, of \\boni ahove 2000 a.n* Jews. 
Its barbour bad become iiincli >ilted no. but in 
1SS7 VJis bcine iiiijnovcd and deepened ; n\ liilc plans 
1. !,.l hemi adopted by eo' oi ji iimii ( lor new <iocks, an 
a sciial, and .>c|»aratc di\ <lo< kN for the ini\ y ami 
nicoantile m.'iiim*. Its commerce is much le» 
e(*M>idcraM(‘ than it once was, hn, it is >till the 
mo.st inipoitant M'apoil on tlie Adiialie bel^^^'en 
\’»':iiie ami Riindi.Ni. The nianufact mxs are Nilk, 
M ips' leatbt‘r, tobacco, and -oft aoap ; 

- e eNjiort.N (decliiiin;^,’ in recent \cars) are cieam 
O' t.ailar, lamb ami cU Nkiiis, a-phalt, bitumen, 
lorii. hcnni, coral, and ^-ilk. Since iNId, the ohl 
citaih'l was the ' n!y fort ilicatioii until, n cenlly, 
Ntroii;;- forts wee eiait^d on tla; iu‘i;;lihonrin.Lt 
l-eielit.s. and the (dtadel t. lined into a !ar;;e dej>dt 
fer ^>oldiers. A mole of 20t)0 feel in length, built 
by tlie Fmperor 'rrajaii, and a triumphal arch of 
the .same emjieroi-, are the nnwt mualde nnmu- 
im*nt.s of antnpiity. Om; of the mo.Nt vencrahh* 
huihliiies is the <’a.tlu*<lral of Sail Firiaco, built in 
Hie lltli century, ami ])ossessine- the ()hle.*-t cupola 
ill Italy. Rut the houses are in 'general mean, 
and the street.s narrow. Am*omi is .suppo.^ed to 
have been fouinh'd about 3S0 inr. hy Syracusans, 
wlio had lied from the tvraiiiiy of 'Dionysius the 
Flder. It was desiroyeil hy tln3 (Jotlis, rebuilt 
by Nurses, ami ay;aiu ileslroyed liy ibe Savaci ns 
in the 10th century. H, aftciwvavds became a 
republic; but iu IdlVi Pope Fleineut Vll. auuexed 
it to the States of the (.diurcli. In 1 70" it was 
taken by the Freneli ; but in 1700 ticiu*ral 
Mennier was obli^'ed to surrem’**r it to Jie Rus- 
sians and Austrians, after a lon«; and valiant 
defence. In 1S32 a French foice took possession 
of the town and kept it in their bands till 1S3S, 


when both Freneli and Austrians retired from the 
Papal States, fn 1840 a revolutioriarv ^^arriNon in 
Ancona eajutiilatiid aftm* eiiduriii;^^ a si(*;j;(; liv the 
Austriairs of 2o ilays. In 1801 the lla^ of tliekin;^- 
doiii of Italy waved over the ancient city. —Tho 
Murrk of Anro/nt. was the name ajiplied to the 
territory lyiii;;’ between the Adriatic, and tlie Apen- 
nines, from Tronto NW. to San Marino. Kreided 
into an iiide|)endeul manjuisate under the J..on^o- 
bards, tlie di.strict was a papal d(*pemlency from 
the l.'hli (UMituiy, but passed into tlie hamls of 
Victor- I'biimanin l in ISOO. 

Aliens R.UiON DK Ll^s.sI(;xv, Maksiiai. iV, 

ori'^iiially Foncino Concini, wiiN a, Florentine by 
birth, ami came to the Frcm li court in 1000, in tlie 
(rain of Maria de' .Medici, the wife of Henry l\k 
He married Lcoiiore (lali;^ai, one of the (puani's 
women, and aidt;il her in proinolin;; the diNa;(iee- 
ment between I he kin;j^ and ijiieen, ^Vfter Heniy's 
ileath, he became chief favourite and advi'-i‘r of the 
(pieeii-re;^<*rit, and was laised ti> po.-t after poNt of 
prolit and honour, becoming at len;;tb iiianpiis, 
and, in 1014, even marshal of Franei*, tlion;^di lie 
bad never seen war. His jnoili.uality was immense, 
and be sipiandered enonnons sums on tlie decora- 
tion of lii.s pa.hict*s. Hated alike by nobility and 
jMipuhice, lie was assassinat«‘d in the Louvre in 
open day, on the 2tth of April 1017, the youij<^ 
kin^ liouis XIII. himself hein;.; privy t») the plot. 
His body was dra.i.‘>;ed by tb'* mob tliroii^b tlio 
streets, ami Imrned liefore the statue of Henry IVk 
His wife was soon executed. (ni a ebar.ue of bavin;;' 
pra<*tise<l witehcraft to .uain ;iillnenc«.i over the 
<pie(‘ii. 

.ilirmill Uloor. Roxbm.nh.diLr(*, oj' miles \W, 
of Jedbur;;h, wa.s in loll the .s(‘'*ne of tin* <h*feab 
of 5(K)0 Fn^^lish nmlei- Sir ICalpIi Fvei'; and Sir 
Rrian Latouii. 1>> a Srotiish force imdei the Karl of 
An;;n- and Sentt of Riicidoicli. A defaced momi- 
iin‘nt marks the spot wIhtc a. Si’ottiNli maiden, 
nameil Lillianl, is N.nid lo liave* done pi‘odi>;ies of 
valour. 

.incus ilarrius. tla* fourth kine of Rome, 
was tin* ;.:ra.nds<>n of Kin.n Xnma Pom])iliii.N. 
Followiiiix tin* example of Numa. he endeavoured 
to restore the almoNi for,L;olteii worship of the yods 
and the cultivation of iheail'-of j)eace amoii;;’ the 
Romans, Rut, dc''>piie bis imliuation for peace, 
be heeaiin* involvi‘d in se\(Mal wars witli tln3 
iiei.ohlKmriu.u: Latin liibe-,, whom he snbdin'd and 
I reduct'd lo tndtn'. IL* eairicd their inliabilant.s 
I lo Ihmie, ami s(*itlcd them on tin* Aveiiiine. 

; .VeaiiiNt the Eiiu.scaiis la* forliticd tin* -lanicnlnm, 
etumecletl it vvilli Rona* hy a wooden bialLte, ami 
;;aine»I ptjNsession of ooih banks of tin* 4’iber, as far 
a.'' its iiamlh, wliert* la* fouialetl Ostia as rlie port 
of Rome; and built tl:c lirst Roman jirisoii of 
which we reatl. He died in (ilti n.r., after rei;;nijig 
twenty-four years. 

Am*yra. See Axtauav. 

Allda* a melius of Iai]dn*rbia< ea*, fnun the seeds 
of one of wliicb, the A. in'fizilirttsis, a tine oil, 
lii;;bly puruative, is obtaiiieil. 

Alldalll'sisi (Span. A//fiff/f(ri'ff), a Iar^»-e and 
fertile reyioii occupy in,LC the .south of S[»aiji. its 
sliorcs are washed both 1)V tlic .Mctlitt'rrancaii and 
the .Mhintie ; and, though it is not imvv a political 
division of Spain, it is more fvetpieiitly .'pokt'U of 
Ilian the ei;;ht modern provinces into which it has 
been ilivided. The uaim* is a form of Vttudalititf, 
or Vfintiftlusia^ from the VandalN, who overran it in 
the olh century. W hen it whn a Plneiiieiaii traile 
omporinni, it was called 'raries.Nas (pnJiahly the 
Tarshish of the Rii»le); (be Romans named it 
Iketica, from the river Ikclis, the modern (Juavlal- 
quivir. In the 8lh century, the Moors founded 
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hero a splendid inoiuireliy, NN’liieli (|uielvly attained a 
de^ret^ of eivilisation. I'lio four fj^reat Moorish 
capitals were S»*vill(', (’ordova, »Ja(‘n, and (iranada. 
Diirin;^ the darkness oi tlici middle a“*es, (^)rdova 
was Athens of the svest, llie seat ol arts and 

.sciences. ' The Moorish kin^d<»nis were iinally con- 
quered l)\' lie* ( in 4S. t hi’istian 

intolerance soriousI.N ami j)ernian(‘nt ly iini»ovcrished 
tin; eountry ; hut Iat(‘r, under th(‘ Spaniards, paint- 
ing- lien^ arose ill a in*w form in the schools of 
Vehis.jue/ and Murillo. .\ndalusia niaiidy con- 
sists of tln‘ iLii-eat hasin of the ( iua«lahiuivir, and 
the mountainous distii<*ts which hound it. In tlie 
,s(»uth, the Sierra NeNJula attains a lu'i^ht of I hti.lT 
feet. Amlalusia was cjilled the <;ar<h‘n ami the j 
granary of Sj)a.in ; hut now such nanu's .are nierite<l | 
only hy ]*ortions of tin* eountry on hoth sides of the ' 
({uadah|ui\ ir, where, even witli i‘a reh'ss cultivation, 
the soil is luxuriantly pjoduetiNc, and veget.ation 
generally assumes .a tropical ehara,eter. ('(Uton 
and suga.r-e.aiie tlourish in tin* open air, and the 
cactus and aloe form inijienetrahle luMiges. W im‘ 
ami oil ahound ; hut some tracts are vtay harren, 
espeeiaHy in the ^\(‘st, owijig to d(‘lieieney of water. 
Oil the whoh*, howexcr, ..Vml.ilusia is still one ol 
tlu' most ferlih' di'^triets of Spain, owing to its 
d(‘lieious siuitluuu elimati; and th<‘ ahundaiua' 
water sup]»lie<l hy its snowy mountains. Its hretMls j 
of horse?> ami niuh's have long heen eidehrateil. j 
'The mountains yiehl silvtu-, copper, lea<l, iron, ami 
coal; a,ml some ores are ('\tensi\ <*ly worke<l. 'I’ln* 
Andalusians arc' li\ (‘l>, imaginal iN (!, and active, 
hut boastful, unnai'like, and sujxu'stil ions. 'I’heN | 
speak a diah'ci of .Spanish manifestly tinetureil j 
with tra<’es of .\rahic, .\ndalusi.a is divided into i 
the provinct's of .Mmcria, .laen, Malaga. Cadiz, 
Hiudva, Seville, ( 'ordo\a, and (iianada. The »dnef 
towns aie S»‘\ille. ('onlova, daihi, and Cadiz (<i.v. ). 
Area, .Tk.Ttu sq. m. Cop. ( iSSt ) :h:i7(),().S9. 

AlldalllsiltN a, mineral consisting of silicate 
of alumina, oceiii-.s in slightly rhomhie, fonr-side«l 
juisiim, ami also in a, massi\e form; ])(‘a.I-gray or 
re<ldish in e()loiii-. It is met with not infrequently 
as a, e(iU. ituent of certain meta.morphic roidvs, as 
A A \ari(‘ty <)f andalusile is kmoMi 

as rjiiftstnl ih' (tir. fln'ns/os, " (h'eiissated ‘ d'he 
crystals of this variety, wlum hrokeii across, often 
show erin-iform or te'.selated jtat terns. They are 
eoniimm in certain alteied slates. 

All'llailiailS, a gi'otij) of thi(d\ly woode<l islands 
towa’'C the cast side of tin* IJas of Ik*nga.l, ahout 
080 miles .S. of the Uooghly mouth of the (hinges, 
hot ween 10 ami 14 of X. Jat., and 9‘i ami 
Of of K. long. They consist of the (Jreat and 
Idttle Andaman gron]>s, siirroiimled hy many 
smaller islands. 'Idie (Ireat Andaman gronj) is 
more than lot) miles long oid ‘20 miles hioati, and 
comprises four islands, the North, Middle, and 
South Andaman, and Kutiand Island. The I/ittle 
Andaman, which lies alxnit .SO miles S. of the 
larg('r group, is 28 miles long hy 17 Jiiih-s hroa*!. 
The total area is 2.‘>08 sq. m. The rialive inhal it- 
aiits stand in tin; lowest stage of ei\ ilisation, ami 
belong to the same family as the original small- 
Ktature<l i aces in Southern fndi.a ; their numher jd 
G reat Andaman is ahont 2()()0 ; in Little Am^nman, 
from I(M)() to l.)00. JIu's** th* t ha\'o eojin* iiit* -''ofi- ^ 
tact witlj the convicts lia>c <letrri» t«‘<l o.t.i-- j 

ally. Their heiglit .seldom readies live feet; their 
complexion is very ilark, tlu‘ hair cris]» and wooll\. 
The men go nakm'l ; the women wear round tie* h, iis 
a girdle of leaver T'hey have no settled dwellin. 
hut go freely Horn idand lo isla.ud, auc, .suhsg-t »)n 1 
the fruits h^a^-.s oi tin wood aud upon lish 
A Hritis’' settlenumt was made ou North Andaman 
in 1780, Out .vhandoced in 1790 hu Cenaiig. The 
capital of the luesmit .settlement i.^ at Port Illah*, 


on South Andaman, the largest i.slaiid of the group. 
The liarhour here is one of the linest in the world. 
Since ISoS, the Amlauuuis haye hceii a jienal settle* 
meut for .sejioy uiutiiieers ami other lilc-convicts. 
Ill I SSI tlu‘ poptilatiou of th(‘ convict colony was 
IL02S, of whom 19SS W(u-e women. In 1S72 Lord 
.Mayo, viceroy of Imlia, was a>sassinat(Ml at Ilojie- 
t<iwii <m \’ip(*r Island l>y a Miissiilnian convict. 

Andail'te (Italian), in .Music, iin])lies a uiovc- 
mcMt .somewhat slow aud sedate, hut in a gentle 
aud soothing style. 'IMns term is olteii luodiiied, 
h.oth as to time aud styhg hy the addition of other 
words —as Aiuhinic djfrft tiosn, slow, hut ]>atheti- 
eally : Amlantr nnifahilr, slow, hut in a singitig 
style; Atnhmtr. van nntttf, slow, Imt with Cinol ion : 
Ainluntc ffmzioso, slow, hut gracefully; Andttutc 
ijiKr.'sfoso, sloNN, with majesty ; nou 

'^low, hut not too iiimdi so; Andmitr pitsforak., 
slow, aud with pastoral simidieity. Set; A|)A(JI(>, 
SVMPHONV. 

AiHhdvs I I S, a town in the Norman d<‘part- 
menl of Lure, Pjamxg consisting of (Lexat and 
Idttle Aiidelys, situated less than a mile a|»art, and 
about ‘20 miles N I'l. of l<lvren\. Great .Vndelys 
has a (Iolhi(‘ ehnreh of tin* LSth eimtnry, with liiu! 
jiaintetl glass. Little .Vndel\s, dose l>y the Seiinq 
stands below the easth‘ rock of Cliatean (oiillard, a 
easth‘ built hv Kiehard C(enr de l/um to eomniand 
the Seine. ami taken ami n'taken <lnring theohl w ars 
bet ween Kngland and Frame Pop. ( 1 SS I ) .‘tSSlk 

.ilKlcilllCN a town of lielginin, 12 mih’s K. of 
N.-miur by i.iil. li l as mannfaetn n^s of jiaper, 
pore(‘l;iin, and tobacco-pipes, ;ind tlieri* are beds of 
dp(‘-<hi\ and coal mines in tlie neighlrmrliood. 
'op. t iss:i) 7r>():{. 

.lllderatK '>r I'.DKOAik a town in Afgdiau 
'rurkcsian, on the norlhein slopo of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, SO mil(‘s SSIg (d‘ Kunduz. It 
is an eutrej>dt of eommei'ee hetwiMUi Persia and 
India. Pop. (i.'iOO. 

AlldcriliafG •»’ I a .Sw iss village in the 

(•aiiMin of I’ri, alxmt 18 mih's ,S. ot the Jiuke of 
laUMMin*. As it is at the eiossing of rlu* SI 
Gotha rd road and that over the I'nrea Pass, it has 
long heen famous both as a to\iri>t eeulre, ajul for 
a «*oii«.iderable trai'>.il trade. The si Coibard rail- 
wa\ <loes not touch the village. Pop. 7o0. 

AlHlmiarll* a lilth' town ludonging to the 
district of ('oiileuz on the* IPdiug was once a Poiu.aii 
fortn‘ss .styled AiituiimiMun, then a sidinu'C of 
the .M<*rovingiau kings, ,’uid aftei vxard- l>eram** one 
<»f tin* nnist llourishing ]»la.ees on the IL'iine. The 
great tower on tlie north side, tie' tine, old diurdi 
liartly built in the ( ’arlovingijiu time.s the old 
gate, the ruins of the great ejc-He of the Arch- 
bishops of ^\>logne, and other nAirs of antiquity, 
give (juite a imalieval as]»eet lo I'u' town. It now 
I contains (ISS.">) -/SI people; ,uid i^i (^eleliratcxl for 
its milistom's and for eement niiide of its tufa 
rock or trass. 

Anderson, JI.w.s (hnti.vriAN,. one of the 
great st<»ry tellers of flie world, tin most widely 
jMipiilai »f Jlauish {luiliois, was Imrii .Vpril 2, 1805, 
at ( Jdee-e in Fiiueu. 'i’he .son of a poor shoemaker, 
afte. ‘ Miller’s ileatli he wmikcd for some time in 
afact< N. Imt his w’omlerful singing ami extra- 
ordiiiai'N talent .soon proeurtMl him friends and 
]>.atron.^, of whom the earliest was Madame lUinke- 
Hod, widow' of a poet of .some rejmtation. He 
early displayed a tiuent for poidry, tuid xvas known 
in his native plaei? as ‘ the comedy writer.’ Hoping 
loobt;un an engagement in the theatre, he found 
his way to (Xijienhagen, l ut w'as rejected for bis 
lack of education. He next tried to l>econie a 
singer, but .soon found that bis physical qualitie» 
were quite unfitted for .die stage. Generous friends, 
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howovcr, holped him in Jiis distress ; and apnlica- 
tion havirif^ lH*en made hy one of them to the Kin;jj, 
he was plae(‘d at an advanced school at the jmhJic 
expense, and so enabled to ^^et the better of the 
ileteets of his e<lncation. Some of his poems, par- 
ticularly the one entitled The hijfinff i'hilif^ had 
already been favourably rec'oiviMl, ami be now 
l) 0 (‘ame better known l)y the ]mbli(*ation of his 
Walk to Am(th\ a literary satire in the form of a 
hiimoious narrative, fn is.SO he published the first 
collected volume of his J^oeois, and in 18M1 a sec«»ml, 
und(M’ the title of Fonfftsirs (not Shcff'hes. S])ite 
of his o’cnius and imlustrv he failed to please the 
critics, and his ;^enial ej^-otism made him an easy 
butt for their clumsy ridicule. A 1 lavellin*; lUMision 

{ panted him by the kin;;’ in nmioved him from 
lifi miseries, and supplied what was n(*edful for 
his mental develo])ment. Soine of its fruits were 
his TrarvlliiKj Skctrhc.s of a tour in the north of 
(Jermany A(JK('s (not fh(' Mention, conij)leted in 
Switz<U’laml ; and 'The Iniitrori.sotoir, a series of 
scen(!s depi(?t<*d in a ;;lowin;; style, and full of poetic 
interest, inspin'd by the j^cnial atmosjdiere of 
Home and K^a]>l(*s. The ]»ul>lii' o]»inion, not of 
Ibmmark alone, but of Kuvope, assert e<l itself abmit 
the merits of the last of these books, and hence- 
fortli its author was safe from tb(‘ critics. Soon 
afteruanls, be j»roduced O. T. ( IS.'Uj ), a novel con- 
taining; vivid pictures of northern s<*eni‘ry and 
manruMs, which was followed (1S.‘>7) by another, 
entitled (hitfi o Fiihttcr. in 1S40 h«‘ produced a 
romantic drama entitled Tin' Mntotto, which was 
well r(*e(*ivc<l ; hut ani»tli(*r drama , ItOjtJootlo, wa^ 
less succ('^sful. In tin* same year appeared his 
I‘irfnrr-l)(Ktk infhoKf I*n'f !n\s, a seri<*s ot tin* .uiest 
im!p 4 inativ<' sketclics. In the cud of iSdO he c<im- 
meneed a, someN>bat IcupphemMl lour hi Italy and 
the I'hist, of wliieli he ;jave ail acc<ainl in .,1 Ftufs 
Fttcjfotr l ISt’i). In isU Andersen visit(‘d the court 
of I)f‘iimaik by .special invitation, and in the 
following year !ie •ecei^■<■d anaimuit N. After that 
late he traiclled much, \i.silin;;’ Kn^land as uell as 
other rauint l ies, A nion;;’ ot her works <»f Andersen 
are 77/c Fho'll of ,1/// l.if (ISoa): .Vee* Jd/rs omt 

A<t 'nton s ( is.'jS (il ) ; Toll .<< J I'niit JiitUniil ( ISolM ; 
(to SonidiiUs of .hiFmid (IStUlt; Id/t': for 
''hUdmi Istill; 7'//(’ Wtht Foi'ons, ami Ihr hr 
Mdidt'u ( i Stilt ), 

Ilis h nie has lojiy l>ecii mor<* than Kuropean. 
His Iti/itoi i'hitil has been tniiisiated into the 
laimua,i;c of tlrcenland; and on h's seveniieth 
•iithday In* uas iirc'am l(‘d uith a. i>o(d\ contain- 
•in; one of Id-, tale.'- in lift<‘en l;ni.‘;uao<*s. On 
'he .'.aim‘ (M’casimi the kiii.e of henmark yavt* 
him the (Irand ( h’oss of the Dannebni;; Ooler. 
H(‘ died at (’o) ‘iilciuen, Au,i;\ist li. lS7r». In his 
.« u1 obiopjrapby , Andersen has t»>ld the story of his 
life wii.li all ids jieciiliar charm. Most .»f his tales, 
moreov(‘r, were siieoested by the incidimis of bis 
own life. K\en his most fantastl<’ stories liave 
usually a ba<‘ki;i’ound of ai-fnal e.\p( ii(*nc«*. .r d per- 
haps to this is due, in no small de^’n'c, flam most 
abidiii;; charm the perfectly imiAc ;ind inimitable* 
sen.s»‘ of r<*ality ami truth, cm ii in hicidenis (piite 
out of the worhl of the ordinary and tin natural, 
'riicir ]»reva.ilin;;’ tendenu‘ss was the ech. of his own 
emotions. His heavy face and unoracofiil form 
hid a h(*art that ov* rHowed with love for all lovely 
things. The darlin;j^ of children in his lifetime, he 
has secureil himself the hap]Mest as well as the 
surest immortality in the place nearest the heart of 
the children of the civilised world. 

Amlevsoil* KinzAur/nt (Iai itF.rr, w.' horn iu 
liOmlou in 1H37, and brought u]> ••hie v at Aid* 
horoueih, Sufl'olk. In IStiO sl.e. studi<*«l medicine 
witli much credit at the Middlesex Hospital; but 
a petition from the students a;;;ainst tne admission 
of women prevented bev return. Miss i^-avvett cx- 


])eri(?nced considerable difficulty in ijnalifyin;;, but 
in 18()5 she jiassed tlie y\]»othecaries’ Hall examina- 
tion with credit, ami the next year received her 
first dis]K*nsary ajipointinent. In 187(t she was 
made a visit in;; ]diysieian to the t!ast Lomlon 
IfoK])ital, ami headed the poll in the election for 
the [.lOiidon School Hoard. In this year, al.so, the 
university of Paris conferred on h(‘r the de;'ree of 
M.I). Since her marria;;e to Mr Anderson in 
1871, she has practised rr*;;iihirly as a ])hysieian 
for wmiieii and c-liiltlren. She has written .several 
pajiens on ju-ofessiojial ami ."ocial subjects. 

Anderson, anti«jnary, was horn at 

Kdinhnr;;]i in lbb2, and admitted a AV.S. in HiDl. 

In 170r», two years ])chu*e tlie, rnion, he jmhlishcd 
a trcatisi* vimlicatin;; tlie imh'pendcnce of Scotland, 
and impii;;nin;; Hardin;;‘.s f(»r;jed charters; thence- 
bu’ward. to the close (»f his unhap]>y life, he was 
constantly cm]>Ioyc<l on his Sdvrtus hijdonutt mil 
ft X mnistnof tini Scot in- Thrsournn. He, died in 17*28, 
havin;; just com]»lcte<l his nKOftnnn ojms, which did 
iK't appear, however, till 17I4U. 

Andrrsoil, dAUIls, a writer on i>olitical 
eeonoiuv and a;;riculture, wri'- Imuii in IT.'lh, at 
Hermiston, near KdinhnrL:h ; and whihi mana;;in;; 
the family farm, he attended chemistry classes. 
He inyente<l the small two horse ]ilou;;h with- 
out wheels, commonly calh'd the Scotch jdou};!!. 
When »>nly tw«‘nty-lour years of a;;e, he rente.d a 
lar|[;(' farm in .Alierdoenshire. where he wroti* a 
s»*ries of essays upon a,L;rienltiire ; and in 1780, 
the university of .Xherdeeii iM'stoued on him the 
de;;ree of Id,.l). )n I'Minhiu-h he eilitJ'd (1700- 
IKl) a periodical callid The li< - : in 171*7 he uent 
to Lomlon, wlicre ht* died in 18U8. H<' ^u'(>atly 

hcipcil in pi’omotin;; a;;ricultnre in Scotland : and 
iu ail C'^'-ay in his Hrrrntfions of A (frifod tore, he 
anticipated some inqortant ^uinei^ile" 'uhsequenlly 
advoiuted hy Maltlms and Ilicardo, particularly 
the famous tiieory of rent. 

Alldrrsoil* ‘huix. founder of the eolle;;e in 
(»las,i;o\v beat in:; lii> name, was born in the 
lai’isb of Ihtscneath, 1 >umbarlonsbire, iu 17*20.* 
|e studicil at ibe university (»f (llas^row, iu 
wbirh he was f«>r four Nears ]nofessor of Oriental 
Lan;;naye.s : in 17i)t) lie was transferred to the 
« hair of Natural Pbilo'-opby. In adiiition to his 
usual ela.ss in pbysie<, lie instituted one for arti- 
sjiii.'N. which he continued To teach to the eml of 
hi.-- life. In 1 780 a)»pe;ired his JnsftfofrsofFhtj-si('s, 
which went tlironeii li'c editiom. in ten years. 
He invented a sjieeies of ,l:uiu the iec(»il of wliicli 
was stop]KMl hy the, condensation of cummoii air 
within ilie body of the earriap*; hut haviu}; in 
Nain endeavoured to attract tO** attention of the 
Ihitish government to it, be went to Pari.s iu 1701, 
.ind pre.senteil bis modcL to tlie National ('oiiNen- 
tioii. It was linn;; iiji in ilieirliall. w itli the follow- 
in;; inscription over it : * The ;;ift nf Science to 

Libert;*.’ .Xftei’wanU, wlieii the allied nionarcbieal 
forces bad drawn a military '-oidon around tJie 
frontiiTsof Kranee. .Andeistui i'i;;eniously sn;;;;(*sted 
the expedient, wliieli Nvas aiiojUed, of makin;; small 
balloons of jiajier, to wbii’li new spapers and mani- 
festoes mi,^bt lie tied, and so carried to (lermany. 
Anderson <lied in 1700, and b\ bis w ill lie directed 
that the whole of bis eti’ect',. of ('very kind, should 
be devoted to tin* establisbmeiit of an ('dueational 
institution in (ilas;;ow, for flu' use of tlie un- 
a(*iidemieal elass(*s. 

Aniu-ihson's ('()I.i.K(;k was ori;;iiially iutemh'd 
to bo a univorsity of four ct)lle;;es. d'ho iiiuds \)oiii<;* 
iiiadequate to the proposed ])biu, the institution 
was opened with, vuily a siuj;le course of lectures on 
Natural l^biloso]>liy and tdiemistrv, by Dr Thomas 
Darnett in 1700. In 1708 a. professor of Matlie- 
matic.s and tioograpliy wn.s a\»)>oiuted. lii 1709 
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Dr Birl<l)cck, the succoHsor of Dr Darnett, eoin- 
inenred th(? syf^teni of a fainilicar exposition 

of mechanics and general science, and lliis was the 
orhjiri of mechanics’ institutes. 

The institution » 4 :radually enlarged its sjdiere 
of instruction, till it caine to have a statf of nearly 
20 professors and h'cturers. bourses of instmetion 
are ; 4 ’i veil in Physical and Meilical ' Science and in 
Chemistry ; there are also tau;;ht Mathematics, 
Latin, (Jn'ck, II<d>r«'w, h’rtaicli, Music, iSzr. As a 
8cho(d of medicine, in |)articular, it ])oss<*sscs a lii^h 
re|mtation. Iletwtaai IStJl ami JS70 the emlow- 
ments weie l;i]>;ely au;.;ni('nted hy lar;,n» heuefac- 
tioiis from Mr Fnadand, Mr Kwin^% and Mr ^'oun^ 
of Kelly. The cidle^m jaKssesses a iiumher of valii- 

ahle hursari(‘s, 

Alld<*rsoil, AFarv, a distin/^-uished actress, 
M'as hor I at Sacramento, California, July 2S, 
IHoO, of Catholic. })arenta"e, her father bein*^ a 
Confederate ottieer who lost his life in the civil 
war. She played for the lirst lime at Louisville, 
in 1875, in tlu' character of duliet. Her suocc‘ss 
was marked and immediate, and durin^^ the follow- 
in^ years she played with incn'asiniLj j>ojuiIarity in 
the jirinciiial cities of the ITiion in various idles. 
In l.ss;i she appeared at the JAceiim Theatre in 
London, and sj»eedily became \\ell known in Kur- 
land. 

Anderson vilhN a villa^^e in Ceor^da, C.S., 
noted as havin^^ been the seat of a ( 'onfederate 
States military jirison, wldndi was notorious for 
unheal thfuln(‘.'^s and for barbarity of discipline. 
Between February 15, lS(}-t. and April ls()5, 4t),485 
jirisonors Mere received, of whom l*2d)‘2(i died in 
that time of various disea><‘s. Henry Wir/, the 
superintendent, wa.s tried for injurin;Li: the* health 
and dcstrovin;; tin* lives of the soldiers conline<l 
here, was found jiuilty, and handed, ‘November 10 , 
1805. Th<* Ion;; trenrbes where the soldiers were 
buried Inive sim.e l>een lai<l out as a cemetery. 

Allderssoil. Kaui. J(UIA\, an African explorer, 
born in Swedcui, in tin* pro\ inec of Wermland, in 
bS*27. In 1<S50 lie join(*d I'd'ancis (oil ton in a | 
journey ut the territories of the Damaras and 
Ovamjios, ami in 1S.7J 5t continued the expb ration 
alone, pui»lishin;;', on hi'^ return to Ln;;lami, j 

or JJisron'rIcs h> So//fk Afrlni tLoml. ' 
1S50). In 185S he exidored thi* (2kavan.!L;o iTla' 
Ohn-aiojo Hirn\ Tamd. istil ), ami in ISOO he .set 
out, almost unattended, on an expedition to the 
Cunem . Tb* c.ime within si-bt of the stream, but, 
weakened with dy.senlmy, Inul to relr.ice his steps, 
and died on the homeward journey, July 5, I SOL 

Allllcvs, a lofty mountain system of South 
Aim*rica,, extendin-.; muth amr.sonth alon;.; the 
Bacilic coa.st of tliat continent, t'. • oui»lmut its 
wliol.^ extent ( Jen-rniiluenll , , it i„ r.s. 

may he re^tarded as an extension i-y .i. r i.ipi.hin.tt 
of the \ast and com])lica,t<Ml moim- 
taiin.systoni of W estern North Americ.i. aIthou;;h | 
it is not distinctly connected with ih.it sv.steni. 
As the Andean cliain aj)i»roaches the l.•.lhnuls of j 
Darien, after having; cids.mmI the Atralo, it is ( 
represe.nteil by a low crest of sevpeutim*, at om 1 
point only Kit) feel bi;;b ; and mucli of the, Lu.muvs 
prosier is even lower than that 

The mountains <*f the l''ue;r'irt,n .V bip. ’ ./«i, 
Boiith of tlie mainland of Soulli Anieiiea, mmt i>e 
hehl to lu'Ion;; to this .system. Cajie Horn on a 
detached island, is n*t;arded a.s the most south ■; i> 
jioiiit of the ch.ain, whirli, howev<M\ may he .siih- to 
' extend to tie- roeky islets of Die^o K.iinire/, iio 
miles SW. of the r’a]»e. ‘.Viihout ai''*winf; for 
curves, the Ai;de.‘ extvml s.mie 45k*o Lii;.dl.sh ndles. 
For abou; lOttb miles (somh of (Tuloe), the moun- 
tains not oiiiy rotveb u-m ocean, l-ut in pa.it stand in 
its waters^ for the .peal Chon » Archipehi^^o is only 


an iiTe;.jnkar douhle chain of mountains. Indeed 
some ^geographers hohl that these islands for at 
least J(X) niiles north of Cajie Horn, in reality 
represent the nuiin chain of the Andes. The 
Batagoiihin portion of the svstem is much cut by 
stoop ravines, sometimes partly lilled with glaciers, 
and not seldom oceupiecl hy di'oji fjords, or arms of 
the sea. On the. eastern slojie in Patagonia lie 
vast mas.'^es of granite, jiorphyry, ha-salt, and lava ; 
and oil both sides of tlie ranges vegetation is 
luxuriant; exten.sive forests covering a large ])ro- 
])ort ion of the surfaci*. This is chiefly <lue to the 
excc.^isive ahnnd/inee of the rainfall, to which cause 
also must he aserihed the immerous and rather 
large suh-Amh‘an lak(*s of Patagonia, and the 
swift and cojiioiis streams which water its wild and 
gloomy terraces for the a.seent to the mountains is 
here hy a step-like sueee.ssioii of steej) rises. The 
Patagonian Amies cover a strip of land from 20 to 
50 miles in breadth, and, as will he seen in the table 
given below, are not of great height. 

Between hit. 4*2’ ami 24' S. the main chain of 
the Amh's recedes from the .‘<ea- coa.st, leaving in 
Chili a tract of eountrv nowhere execoding 120 
geograjdiieal miles in Ineailth. The mountains 
here reach a mean elevation of 11,850 feet; one of 
the jieaks {Aconcagua) is the loftiest on the 
American continent. In this region, lioth to the 
north ami to the south, there is but om* main line 
of jieaks ; but Ixdweiui tlu>e two parts two bigli 
jiarallel ranges occur, having hetwoeii them a 
relatively low plateau. A low jiarallel ridge of 
granite skirt.s the mountains to seaward. On the 
Arg<‘ntine side a great nnmhiu* of hut tre.ss dike 
processes extend info the Pamjias country, ehielly 
Having a south-castirly diiiction. excejit to the 
northward, when* tiiey an* minierous, a.ml ere 
nearly jiarallel ^^itll the main Amies. The Bolivian 
Andes oeeupy jierluijis one-third of the area f)f the 
rujmhlie. They form a vast arid region of great 
elevation. The east and w(‘st ( 'oidilleras of Bolivia 
inclose tin* land-locked jilateau of tin* 1 )esaguadero* 
15,(MM) fi l l in height, ami ha\ ing an an a of .50,000 
s<j. in. It has thus aliout the snperticial exlc'nt of 
Iieland, ami has hei n called ‘tlie ii.u cl of South 
America.’ In the vicinity are se\ er.il much smaller 
land-locked basins of similar char.ictei ; and near 
at hand an* some of the loftiest ol the Andean 
summits. 

The IVnnian Andes jiresent features of great 
interest. T’he niaritinie Cenlillera eieilnnks the sea 
in a. close suc«‘e.ssion of voleanic ( .>ne>. Near lat. 
10 S. the chain divides into tin* .v'a wanl Conlillera 
Negra, and the more eastward ( '(/idillei :i N'evaila, 
with a deeji trough or ravine in. ei \ (>jiing. 'Jde* 
central (’ordillera of Pern i.s the idiain whicii 
houmls the 4’iticaca basin on the west. No river, 
except the Maranon ( I jijier Anui/.on ), cuts througdi 
its vast wall -like .idges. 5’he easlern Andes of 
Peru lie IxTweeu a iiigh, cool, western valley and 
the hot ami .seething forest jdainsof tlie Amazonian 
basin. J’hey form a magnitieent siiceessioii of 
grand jieaks, with only very local evichujces of 
recent yob-aiue. lu-tioTi. To the north they decline 
gveatlv in elevation. Here the gvande.st scenery of 
ihe A r.d to bii witnessed. TTu* lefty wildernesses 
the , b I'ernvian Amies hum a oidd and wind- 
swept legion km»wn as the. Puna, and are scareedy 
lmbit.a)>le. In the SW. of Kciiador tin* various 
ri'lges of the A mle.s coales* c, immediately to dividf3 
again into two main chains, both eluiraeterised by 
. intense volcanic activity, 'rran eise ridges divide 
the intervening valley into Hnee basijis, tJiat of 
(’ueii'M in the soiitu, Amliato in the centre, and 
i^nilo (with its line climati* ami productive soil) in 
the north. The (.’u(*nca basin is 78(K) feet in 
elevation, that of Amb. h) 8500, and that of Quito 
9500 feet. 
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The Colombian Andes arc disposed in three 
main lines. The maritime range mns north ami 
ends at Cape Ti}>uron, on the coast of the (Caribbean 
Sea. It declines greatly in height to the north- 
ward, and the same thing is true of the central 
range, which in the south, near the great pnrnmo 
or tablelaml of Cruz AT'rde, are very lofty. The 
very lofty eastern range (Cordillera of Siima Paz) 
extends to the NK., and near the Venoznelan 
lioiiTidary it forks out into two chains, one of which 
forms the (Joajira j)eninsula west of Lake Mara- 
caibfi, and the other becomes the main Venezuelan 
mountain -system. Near Caracas the mountains 
skirt the sea-coast. Only a few of the peaks of the 
Venezuelan Andes rise aliove the snow-line. 


IM.ATKAI’S 

Of tlu? MiniifTous jilatraiis of 
Uk' Andes systoiii, one, Assn, ay, 
is at a of 14,rj00 Asd. 

That 'ritit*,{' ;a, tin' ('ollao, is 


l‘2,.5l)0 fret ; 1' Cniz 

Void.', 

11,01)5 feel.; of Tasro, 

1 1 ,000 

foet; of guib*, UOOJ fi 

.'t; of 

iJoj^nUi, s’ir>8 iVi't. 

liraiiMTS OK MOUNTAIN'-!. 

h'uequin Amlt'ii: 

Foot. 

Mount Sjirniicnto .... 

OHIO 

Mount D.-irwin 


e!;ip«' IToiu 

3000 

}‘n(t((iniiiaiL AtuUs: 


'N'aiil.i'lns 

S030 

< ir«'< >v.'ul() ( v< iloain > ) . 

’.’510 

ChUiiiii. Aitiif.i rrujii'r : 

Af’oiic.'ij^iiii 

22,427 

( M.ia (11 1 Mfi’oo'lario 

22,:-;n2 

TuiiUiiijalo 

20,21)1) 

Jiofi ciif/i A mlvfi : 

(iualti'Ti 

. 22,0(H> 

JSf irata 

21,21)0 

lllininiii 

21,150 

Vcniviiiit .I//.7/., .’ 

Hiiascaii 

22,000 

J luainlov 

Ari'(iwij>a 

21,0>S 
. 1>,:;7.> 


HKKOITS ok MOONTAIN'S. 


Amlfs: F'ri'l. 

(’hinilxiiazo 20, .'>17 

('oto])axi 11), .'■>.'>() 

Antisaiia 11),2()() 

Cay.anihc 10,200 

Volnmhiftn A ivlfit : 

Tocni 10.30) 

Toliina 18,314 

Sit'ira N«*v.ida rle 

Santa Marla 17,r.00 

I'fnr-nfhni Ain/»‘s: 

Sn-rra dv Morida 15,342 


TASSKS. 

Of niin' notahh* Chilian 
lln* l'*\v«'.st (Plaindion) 
lljl.'if) I'ffl, hijxh, tin- hij'hrst 
(Dtiia Ana), 14.770 fort, hi 
tin- it il-' ian Andes (he iKi.ssn.s 
of and (Jnalilh'S are i« - 

.^l).'cli\r|> 14;'.20 and ll.-'J-iO 

fc' l r I'( I’livian {wissrs, .J.acai- 
hainUi IS 1.0.13.') feet, ainl vita- 
rnii;4:i, Ih.lOd h« t hijih ; \)hih 
As-ina;, ill the Kon.-nlon.in 
Andi-s, is hi.N-A ; an<l 

i^uindin, in tin.' (Colombian 
.\iid< s i-, 11,.‘>0!J fi'ft hi;.d' 


( leologically, tlie .Xiidi's aie liy no means .i unity. 

It is certhin that the el<*\atioTi of the ditieront 
parts miisi have oci'urred au various time.s. The 
greut hulk of tlu‘ mount. -liii masses is composed 
of stnitilied rocks, largidy made uii of materials 
wliirii were dejmsitetl at tlie sea-bottom, Jt is 
l"liov(‘<l tliat as a wlmh' the foniiative st'ilinuMit 
must have aeeumul.ated on subsiding areas. Cji- 
iH'aval, denudation, .ami dina-t vole-uic, action have 
Ina II the ot her leailin-j faetoi'. in tlie hnihling and 
.shaping of the montilains. 'Die mineral wealth is 
;.»’eat ami varied. \'ohanii* a,rtion is still \erv 
" ti\e in Keiiador, hut loss .•'^o in the other ]».arts of 
iln'eliaiu. 'I’lie Chilian voleanot's are iiuim'rous, 
but an? seldom viay aetiv»*. I^artlnjuakes o(*eur 
fr'Mjuently all along the eo.ast from Caracas to j 
Chiloe. (iold, s Ivei eo]»])er, merenyv, and other i 
metals abound in nearly eveia ji.art of tlie .\iides. 
The silver prodnet is still very large. l''urtber 
details of the mining imliistric's of the Andos are 
given under the names of the various countries 
traversed hy tlie range. 

The ed’etit of the Amies in drying the atmo- 
spheric currents tliat How over them from the east- 
ward, and the almost uniform desert charact**r of 
most of the I’aeihe slope, are uoti<*ed in the article 
AMEUir\. The awful canons and vb.i^ms of the 
Andes, the sublime height of ibeir ]>eaks, the 
<iitlieult and daiigei us <*baraetei i)t the passes, the 
rich and varieil vegecahle life of the eastern slnpe, 
and .the steep descent of tli , merally harren 
Pacifie sl()j>o, all give viements of great interest 
tf) this great range. 

Andesite* a group of voaaiiic roc*. , gray, 
reddish, or dark brown in colour. 'V • ground- 
mass of the.se rocks is usually composed of felsjmr- 
inicroliths, scattered tliroiigh which «re .ibundant 
crystals of plagioclase felspar. llornbleiule and 


aiigitc, one or l)oth, arc generally jiresent, together 
with magnetite, which is often very abundant. 
Andesite occurs chielly in Tertiary amt more recent 
strata, and is found in Hungary, Trarisylvjiiiia, 
Siehengehirge, Santorin, Icelaml, the Andes, the 
western territories of I’nited States, A'e. 

Alldi'ra^ a genus of i»ai)ilionaeeous plants, one 
of wliich, the A. is known as the Cabbage 

Tree. This produces the Calibage Hark, which is a 
.strong antheimijitie. 

Andiron (Cld Fr. a term frequently 

to he met with iu inventories of the furniture 
of ohl houses, is more 
generally known as a 
lire-dog. Andirons were 
used for Im ruing wood on 
an open hearth, .‘ind con- 
sist<Ml of a horiznntal har 
raised on short sup])orts, 
with Jill upright .standard 
at one eiio. A pair were 
used, one stamling at 
each side of the hearth, 
and the logs of wood 
rested ac'ross the hori- 
zontal bars. The upright 
portions of the amliron 
were of various forms ; the do>ign m as frequently 
arehiteetunil, much ormimenteil with arabesques in 
‘-silver or eo]>])er, and sometimes with the mono- 
grams of their jiossessoi'^. Those for kitchen use 
liad c^^.t<*he^' for liolding the roasting apjiaratiis. 

Aiidkliiiha tow n and khaiiatt; in Afghan Turke- 
stan. 'I’he town stands b(*tween the Tiortheru spurs 
of the Paropamisu.s and the Amu Daria (Dxus) ; it 
is due west of Halkh and on the edge of the desert. 
Down to the year 1S40, it was subject to Bokhara. 
In tliat year, Moliainmed Khan hesieged it for 
four months, took it by storm, and leti it .a heap 
of ruins. To preserve bimsidf from utter destruc- 
tion. I he khan threw’ liiinsidf into the arms of the 
Afghans. The tiael in which it stands is fertile, 
but the pl.iee is juoverbially nnluTilthy ; the 
Feisi.ans neeonnt it ‘a liell njion cart li, ' hy reason 
of its scorching samls, brackisli watiu*, Hies, and 
scorpions. Tlie ]M»pulation is ('stimated at 15, (HK), 
consisting prineipnlly of Turkomans, with <a mix- 
ture of I zoegs and a few Tajiks. The kluinate, 
tlioiigh eonlrollod by Kabul, lias preserved some 
iin-;isure of imb'peii^leiiee. 

.ilKlorra. a valley in (he J’lastern IVronoes, 
botwi'cn the French ilejiarl iiient of Ariege and 
the Spanish province of Lerida, ]»art (‘f Catalonia. 
It is inclosed I»y mountains, through w !ii< li its river, 
the Balini, hi't‘;iks to join the Segre at I rgel ; and 
its iiiaceessihility naturallx tits it for heing the seat 
of the intiTcsting little repulilii’ w liieli here holds a 
kiml of semi-iiiciependent position between France 
and Sjiain. Area (divided into six communes), 175 
sq. m. IN)]). ()S0O aceonliiig to an actual tiumer- 
alion made liy Bladf* in JS75; hut it has since 
])een estimated liy otliers as high as 15,(K)(). The 
former abundant forests have bi'cn mneh thiuned 
for fuel ; Ibere is umeh excellent pasture ; \ ines 
ami fruit- trees tbmvisli ou the lower grounds ; 
and tbe mountains eontaiu rich iron-mines, un- 
w’vongbt lead su\)plios, and mineral springs. The 
chief oeeiqiations are agrii'iilture, e.'it tie-breeding, 
trade in wood, ehareoal, and wool, .and esnecially 
smuggling. Andorra is said to have been declared 
a free state by Cbarlemagne. In 1278 tbe counts 
of Foix, afterwards kings of Navarre, obtained tbe 
sovereignty, rt‘serving the rights of the Bishop of 
Crgel in "Catalonia: and with Henry TV. the 
femlal superiority fell io France. Now' the state 
stands under the eonimon protectorate of France 
ami of the Bishop of V rgel. The republic is governed 




by a soverei^^i council of twenty-four inenibci*s, 
efiosen by <*(M*taiii licads of liouscs, ainl tlio council 
elects a f)resi(lcnt bn* four years, a syiulic, umb'r 
wboin is ;i second syndic, id i ere are two crindnal 
j ltd called rif/ft/rrs vlcnrs' ), of wlioni the lirst 
js a]))M>inted by Fi'ance, and (he sr‘con<l by the 
Ibshop of Tb>rel. There is also a civil jiidi^e aj)- 
pointed by ranee and the Ibslioj) of rrLfcl alter- 
nately, an<l there is an apj>eal from his jud<^inent to 
the ( 'Ourt of Cassation at Paris, or to the Kpiscopal 
Colle<.C(3 at ITlicI. In criminal cases, tlaue is no 
a|»j>eaJ from (he court of the rcjuiblic itself. The 
revenu(‘ of the stat(‘ is <lerivcd frotii lands anil 
from some inconsiderable taxes. A sum of PtM) 
frani's is paid annually to France, and 4‘2o francs to 
the P.ishop of rrmd. Since 1SS‘J, the intinests of 
Franco in the state are rejnesonted liy a permanent 
delegate, 'flie Andorrans aie li'ood-fiatured, h;nd- 
workir^'^ mountaineers, hospitable, moral, and de- 
voted to liberty. They are of the Catalonian stock, 
aFid speak a, iliah'ct of (’atalonian. The capital is 
Andorra la A ieja (pop. titM)) ; San .Inlian (otMt) and 
(/anillo (oOO) are the other towns. See lierthet. 
Ac Iff/ f/'A fh/urn' (Paris, Is7tt). 

All'dovor, :« municipal lioroniLih and market- 
town of llatupshire, (>ti miles S\\. of London, 
(trieinally A mlrtf/finin (jiassa^^eol the river Ande ), 
Andover dates from a remote an(i»piity, and re- 
ceiviMl (barters from Henry L, liicliard ]., and 
flohn. 'rill iStiT it returned two memlicrs to parlia- 
ment ; till LSS.”», one. The chief tiade of Andover 
consists in corti and malt ; there nsial to be mann- 
facttires of shalloons. At \Ve\liill, d miles to the 
west, an Oetober fair is held, foiinerlv one of 
the, most important in Kn^^land. 'I'lie clnircb of 
Andover, relaiiP in bS41), is in the Farly Kn.nlish 
style. A Koman vilbi {ind otlier relics of antiquity 
liave been discovered near Andover. Pop. ( ISSl ) 
r)(ir>4. 

Alldovor, a vilbieo of Kssex county, Massa- 
chusiMfs, ‘i.S ndles N, of Poston. Scat led in 1()4‘1 
from its Firielish namesake, it is famous e\en in 
Massachusetts, for its educational institutiims. 
The PMli'.ps Academy, iusiitntiMl in ITSO, is libe- 
rally cofi.-tit uted and well attended. Th(‘ .XndoviM’ 
'rheological Seminary of the Conerc^tal ionalists, 
an otVslK/ut from it, was founded in ISOT, lor the 
purpose ‘of nrovidin«.j for the church a le.arned, 
orthodox, and ]iious ministry.’ Largely endowed, 
it oilers free residence and instruction, and is fre- 
quented by students of various denominations, 
'nicre ’ a valualde libraiy of volumes, and 

the, Hihliot/nctf Sffrrff, a quarterly ediltal by the 
jirofessoi's, is one of the leading t beolo;i;ical organs 
of New Kne-land. 'riu‘ .\bbot Female Academy, 
tor the (‘du(‘ation of female teachers, and the 
Ibinchard Hioh School, are also tlou' hin^,;; institu- 
tions. Pop. of townsliip ( ISM)) oltii). 

Alldr.'lK (Lmiiukl, a celebrated Freneh ])hysi- 
cian and patholoo-ist , born at Paris, tith November 
17117. In IS‘27 he was < ailed to the, chair of 

Ilyoimie, in ISItO to that ot Patholo^•\, in tie 
university of l*aris. He died iM'bniaiy l.'L isTti, 
Andral may be said to have been toe rn>t to 
apply an analytical and inductive method to parb.o- 
looy. His ('lliilfiffr Mnlirfilr (1S*24) esi.< b'bsbed 
his reputation, and his I'mis tf Aitxfoiin'r i flit e 
( 1S*29) was equally sucec.ssful. Ic 1 . us 
of importance are his K.ssffl d' tlnnaid/utjir 
loffiqttf? (1S4.‘1); Co/o'v f/r /^ifZ/nt/oq/r, Ittici nc, : md 
liccncrcheit auv (cs Mfn/ijicfftifni.^ de Projtoi f t/v. 
qud<itivs /*r(Hffnrs dn Sanff. 

Aiidrnssy,, .H i it's, (’-)r\T, a Unn ;.M’'ian 

statesman, was Ixu •* at /e.-njiiio, ATan i) S, 1S*2.T 
He was returned by Ids itative town to the Pies 
burg l4ie> of 1847. wb‘*ie Ic' soon displayed 
oratorical and polif'e.J ]»owers of no mean order. 


He throw himself heartily into the rcvolutionai-v 
niovement of IH-tS, ami on its defeat was exiled, 
retiring to France tind Kngdtind, until the general 
.•imnesty of bsr>7 emibled him to return to his own 
country. He was elected a member of the Hun- 
gari;in'j)iet in ISOO, where his suj)port of the Deak 
])arty secured him the oHice of vice-iu-esidcnt ; and, 
on the reorganisation of the yXustro- Hungarian 
cmjdre in 18(17, he was ap|>oijited j)rinn‘-ministor of 
Hungary. The chief evimt of his administration 
was tiic civil , and ]»olitic.al emaneijiation of the.leAVs. 
In 1871 ( amnt Andrassv became minister for fonugii 
affairs, and in 1878 ably represented Austria at the 
Pniigress of lierlin. In 187!) he retired from ])ublic 
life. 

Allllr(\ doiix, an accomidisbial Hritish otlicor, 
chietly remembered for his connection with the 
treason of the colonial general, e<,,,wiiriit in i* s. 
Ihmedict Arnold (q.v, ), was born i'> ** 
in London in 17.“) 1. His father was comeuny. 
a. merchant from (Jeneva, and his mother [tff'e 
(drardot), though a natix e of London, was of French 
descent. VouTig A mire disj ingnished himself at the 
university of (Jeneva; but, on his fathers death 
in 17(»9. he returned to London and assumed the 
management of the business. Finding mercantile 
jiursuits irksome, however, he procured a commis- 
sion, and in 1774 joined bis regiment, the Koyal 
l^’usiliers, in Canada.. He w as captured at St dohn’s 
b\ 1 he colonial forces, was exchanged (In* tollowing 
\ear, and became aide d(‘ camp successively to 
(Jeiieral (Jrey and Sir Heniy Clinton, receiving from 
the latter (in 178iL »b‘‘ appointment of adjulant- 
gener.al, with the rank of major. 

During the occui)anc\ of Philadidplna by the 
liriti'^b arniy under (li'iieial Howe in 1777 78, 
Andre was a weh,>nie guest in the most aristo- 
cratic circles of that city, and was a recognised 
leader in their social fest i\ ii ie^-. He appeals to 
h;iv(‘ been particularly intimate in the family of 
Mr Falward Sbippen, whose favourite daughtm* 
afterwards became (be wife of (Jeneral Henedict 
Arnold, and when in 1780 tlie latter obtained the 
command of West Point. Andif‘ was -.elected by 
Clinton to consummate the nra iigemcnts with 
Arnold for the betraxal of that )>ost, .V meet- 
ing betweiMi the ci»nspirators was agi’ced upon, 
and on the night of Sep^-mber ‘20, 1780. Major 
.\ndre embarked on board the sloop of war ] ffl- 
ftfff, and luocecdcii to lilt' ri'ude/xous, >on.e ,*C> 
mih‘s up the Hudsmi. maj- (b«‘ 1 unk t «»t Haxer- 
straw. The jdace of nieiding was on neutral 
groiiJid in a. thicket near tin* bank of tiie rivei, a,nd 
thither at midnight, aftei’ remaining on lioaid the 
sloop all day, Andri' was iMuidneted by a trusty 
friend of Arnidd, one .loslimt H. Smith, a resideiit 
ot the xicinity, to whom the object of the meiqiiig 
AX, as known Failing to liiiisb tbeii* business during 
the night, they re)>aire<l in tin*, morning to Smith's 
bouse, within the .American lines, Avhenci*, at the 
termination of their interview, Arnold de])arted for 
bis lieadquarlois, having lir--l fninished Andre xvith 
a ]>ass tbrongb the American line^ (as Mr .lobii 
.\)iderson), a.nd jiapers • oui.aining the ]»la.n for the 
snnendm ol W i*st PoijiT. 'l ln* fatal mistako of 
acc*q.i ,, nn! retaining tb(*se papi'rs on bis jmrson 
'.xas , 1 . )!• . 1 diso)>edience to Clinton’s instructions. 

( oncc.'iiii'' till* papers in bis stockings, Andre, 
ae(‘omp.a.nied by Sniilb and a neg]o s(*rx ant, set out 
on bis ret nin to New A'm k ; but Smith, f(‘aniig^ to 
attemjit to get him on IumkI die Vfdti(r(\ decided 
that the journey must he mad*- hy land. They 
' rossed the Hudson at King's Fei ry, spent the 
i:ighl within the Ameiican lines, and parteil in the 
morning, Smilli to retnin home, and Andre, 
mounteil on a home*, to pursue his dangerous journey 
alone. As Andre neared the Hritish lines, he 
Ava.s halted by an ainKal band. He declared 
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luniself a liritish ottio.cr on iin])orlant Imsincss, 
and doniandod ponnwsion to iirooced. T<» liis con- 
sternation ldscai>t(»rs (or.e of whom wore a Hessian 
coat) ])rove(l to he anient ]»artisans of Hie colonists, 
ami althon<^di Andre final l^v jn'odiiciMl the nass j^iveii 
Jiim l)y v\rnohl, their siisjilcioiis were so tlioroii^hlv 
aroused that they conducted him hack within tin* : 
Aim*rican lines and delivered him to Hie military i 
authorities. 1 

The papers found upon liis ])erson clearly estah- j 
lisheil his (diameter as a spy, and a niilitary hoard ! 
ccmviUK’d hy VV’ashin;^ton d(‘clared that ‘ a^re(.\'ihly ! 
to the laws and usai^^t's of nations he ou;^ht to suflVu* ■ 
(hvith.’ Washirmtoii aj)i)rov(*d the lindin^r “f the ^ 
hoard, and Amliv was s(‘n(enc(‘d to he: handed. | 
Attlie (*a,rnests(dicitation <if the Ih itisli (‘ominander, 
tlie execution was stay(*d for a, day on tlie jd<‘a that 
the hoard ‘ had not. heen rij^litly inf(»rni(‘d of all the 
cireunistan(*es : ■ hut at an informal nu'etin^i^ with 
the iiresidft. ♦» of the hoard he failed to adduei* any 
sufficient n^ason for a commutation of tin* smiteuei*, 
and Andn'* was aee«)rdin;rly handed at Tap]»an- 
lown, ‘2d Oetoher IT'^t). n<‘ was huri<‘d near the 

])laee of (*\(‘cution. A monuimmt to his mennnv 
was mected in Wc'stminster Ahhey liy order of the 
kin,i;‘, and thither his remains were coiivcwed and 
depo>it(^d in 1S‘21. 

See Sar^tent, Lif'r of Major Amlrc (ISGl); 
Lossiu;^', '//o: To'o S/a'f'.s -Xatlaa Ifo/r and thdiH 
u\mlrv ( ISS()). 

Alldroii, doiiAW' a very orij^inal 

thinker and writer, hoin in loSti near 'riihin^im. 
H(* studi(‘d at Tiihin;Lien, lu'caim' Ji l*rot»‘stant 
])Mslor, and di*'d in at Stult;;;irl, where he 

was (diajilaiu to the court. iMiiineiitly practical 
in mind. In' was ;;rie\ed to ,v('e Hn* priuciph's cf 
< Mirist lanity made the suliject of men* empty dis- 
putations, and d<‘vot<‘d lii> n\ hole life to c«)rrcct Hiis 
])revailin;^ t*‘ndency of hi - {i-.’e. H is \\ riline ' are 
rcm.arkahle for the w it and humour, .as W('ll a^- for 
the aculi'in'ss ami moral jiowei' which lliey display, 
lie was lon;^ reoarde*! as tin' founder or restorer 
of tin' order of the Kosicnicians. a view has(‘d 
<m his <|uainl hut misundei stood (7ti/ou\r/n- florfi- 
:.r/f ^hnstiani liosrnl,r> n\ (hilh). Uut his inten- 
ti<j . was certainly not lo ori; 4 inate or promote 
a ocret so< iety of iiiNstics, hut to ridicule tin* 
follies of tin* ao'e, iindndin^i:’ the tl osophic Hosi- 
<*n’.cians. Ih* wnde m.iinls in Latin, hut als(» in 
the Sw'ahiaii diah'cL Annina the hcst, of 'lis works 
ar» his Mrni/>/nfs sirr Sat itr/r'irfnn i h-iltajorn m 
( < ‘aria { ItilJ K ami liis t Iristl i> hr Karznrif ( lOltl). 
Se* HoSlCinCIANS, 

.ludroa iM Sairlo. SecSviMo. 

AiMlr<*oss,v, A .toink b'uANrots. (’(M nt, an 
cniim'ut I ri'iich neral and statesman, was Imuii 
on Mai<‘h G, I7<JI, at t ’astelnaudarv, in f.,an;iU«‘doc. 
He ('ulered the artillery in 17NI, joint'd tin* Hevtdu- 
tionists, rose rapidly in military rank, scr\ed umh*r 
Btmapart.(^ in Italy ami Kovtil, and took }»ait in 
the- revolution of the IStli llrumaire. He served 
as amhassador at- London, at \d(‘nua. and at < 'ou- 
stantinople, from which he was n'calh'd at tin* 
llesloration. H(? was raised t«> tin* p»‘(‘r.i;.:e Ia 
N apoleon after his return from IHh;«. vft(*r tin' 
hattle, of Waterloo, he advocated the reeiill of the 
Ifourfions ; hut as (h'paty he ; 4 ,euci ally t('ok part 
with the. opjiosition. ile was elecit'd to the 
Academy in 1S*2(», and died at Montauhan on 
Se]>temher 10, 18‘2S. 11(3 '«as a man of eminent 

scmntific attainments, one of liis (*arlicst u('rks 
hein^ the Hiattarr (irncralr du i'-nan da fidi. 
IV'siiles his scientific works, he w rote -ever I mili- 
tary Mi’moircH. 

Andrew, the first disciplr*. and o7>(* (»f the 
Hj>o.stleM of tiesus. His career after the Ma.ster's 
death is unknown. Tradition tells us iliat, after 


jireachine the ‘••ospcl in Scytliia, Northern (Jreece, 
and Kpirus, he suflered martyrdom on tlni cross at 
Patra* in Aehaia, (VI or 70 A.D. The anniversary 
of St Andrea' f.iHs on Nov(‘mher 80. Ahout 740 
St Andn'w lu^came the jialroii saint of Scotland 
(.«ee tin* article Sr A NiniKWS ) ; and he is held in 
^reat V(*m‘ration in Uussia, ns the aposH(* who, 
aecordiiijLj to tradition, tirst ju-eached tlie j^ospel in 
that count ry, 

Luo.ss OF S'J’ Andukw. a w'hiti* saltire on a hlue 
; 4 :ronnd, to rcprt'simt the x -shapi'd cross on which 
the i>atroii saint of Scotl.amI snfl'enul martyrdom, 
has h(*cn from an (*arly date ndo])l(*d as the national 
haulier of Seotlnml. It is comhiiu'd w ith the cros.s(‘s 
of St (lc(»rj 4 (* and St Patrick in tlie I'liion Jack 
(<|.v.). 'riie Sc(»ttish Order (»f Hu* 'riiistle (q.v.) 
is som<*tim(.‘s known us the t >rd(‘r of St Amlrcw’. 

Tuf UiTssiAN OuDKU oF St Anduf-W is the 
lii^lu'st in tin* (‘injiin*, and was fonndc'd l»y Peter 
th(‘ (lr(*at in JOOS. It lias hut one (‘lass, jiml is con- 
fiiu'd to nicmlicrs of tlu* im]»(‘rial family, ])rin(X*s, 
and p(‘r.soiis of the rank of ^^(‘iieral who already 
ludd two other important orders. 'I'lic had^(‘ of 
the order show’s on tlu* (d»verse Hu* doulde-lu'aded 
ea;^le, crowned, on whicli is a St Andrew's Cross 
enamelled in lilm*, with a ti^nre of Hie saint. 

Andrew* doiI.V Al.lUnx, an American states- 
man, was liornat Wimlliam, Maine, in LSlS, studied 
hiw, and was admitted to tlu* har at Boston in 1840. 
Distinguished for liis oj)[iosition to sla\(U’y, he was 
(‘h'cted a meinher of h'lfislatun* l»y tlu^ rt'puhlicans 
of Boston in l.SoS; in 1 S(>0 lu* hecanie ^^overnor of 
Massachns(*t ts. uml was foni tirin*s r(*-elcct(*d. r(‘lir- 
ini;- in IStiti. H<; aetjuired ;;rcai jmpularity hy his 
atti'iition to the wants of tlu* ^ol<licrs in tlu' held, 
for Ids fervid ehxjucnce and patriivtism during’ the 
war, and his zeal for tiu' liberal ion and the arming 
of Hu* m*gro(‘s. H(‘ di(*d (tclohiu- ]st>7. 

Alldrrwrs, Lsnckloi-. a. ;:i(‘at b'nglish pre- 
late. was horn at Barkiuy in 171.3.*), and educated suc- 
(•('ssisely at tlu* Coopcis l''r(*(' Scliool in Batclifle, at 
Mi'i’chant lo)>.‘ S(‘Iuh> 1. und at Ik'inhroke Hall, 
Camluidiie. of wliicli (‘ollcgc lu* wns in 1.37t) cl(3ctcd 
fcll(tw, 'r.-ikiiig orders in 1.3S0, lu* ucc(»mpanicd 
llu* Karl of Huntingdon to the mutli : ami in 1.3Sth 
through WalsiiighamV inllm‘nce, he was Mpjiointi'd 
a prehendary of St Paul's uiul Masti'rof IV'inhroke 
Hall. In l.3{)7 Kli/alietli mad(* him a ])rehcmla.rv, 
ami in HiOl dean, of 3N Csi minslci'. He ro.se still 
higher in f.-nour with King James, who was well 
(]nalifi(*d to a|iprccialc his e\t(*n,sive learning and 
peculiar sty le of oratoi v. Hcattcmh'd tin* Hamp- 
ton ('ouit confen*m(', as one of tlu* ec{‘h'.sijistieal 
commi.ssioiicrs, .nid took j»arl in tlu* translation of 
(he Bihle. hi 1(»(>.3 he was coiisccrati'd Bi.'-ho]» of 
( 'hich(.*stcr ; in lu* was (nuishUcd to Kly. and 

appoint(‘d a jai\y comicilloi', l»oHi for Kngland and 
Scotland. To tlu* lalTt'r country lu' accom\>auied 
tlu* king in ltd 7. as one of tlu* royal instruments 
for persuading llie Scoti'h of tiu* superiority of 
cpi.scopacy ON < r pr(*shytcry. In the f(»llo\ying year 
lu' was lrans!at(*d to Winchester, when* lu* died, 
‘27th March Hi‘2t». .V zealous High (Jiurchman, 
.\iidrew(*s was. with tlu* cxc(*]Uion of I slier, the 
most learned Knglish tlu'ologian of his linn*. .Vs 
a preaclu'r, he was n*ganh'd hy his conti*mporarii's 
as niiriyalh'd ; hut tlu* (‘\cell(*Ml (pialitii's of Ids 
di.scours(*.s are apt to snher much (h'preciation in 
modern judgment from the extri'iiiely artificial and 
frigid character of the stAle. liis principal works 
; puhlislicd during his life were two treatises in 
reply to Cardinal Bt'llarndne. in defence of th(3 
right of princes oyer ecch'siastica I assemhlies. His 
other works consist <4 si'nimcis, l(‘ctur(‘s, and 
manuals of deyotion ; and the w hole fill 8 vol.s. 
of the. Lihrarjf itf Anqht-t'atholic 'I'hrohajif [\^A\- 
o4). See his Life hy A. T. Kussell (18()8)- 
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Andrews, Thomas, ])Iiysicist, M^as born in beautiful than the Nereids, these oflended deities 
Belfast, lyth Decoinber lS];j, and in the (Queen’s prayed Poseidon {N(*ptune) to roveiif^^e the insult. 
Collej^e ther(‘ filled, IS If) till 1S70, the posts Aeeordin^dy, tlie territory of Kin;,' Ceplicus was 

of professor of Phemi.stry and viee-president. Ilis <levastated bv a Hood; an<l a terrilde sea-monster 
urilliant res(‘arches were of a physical than | a]»peare<l, wliose wrath the oracle of Ammon 

of a chemical nature, b(*in;;’ on the heat of conibina- <leclared could only be apj)ease<i by the saerilieo 
tion of various classes of substaiiees, on the nature of Andromeda, She was fastened to a rock, and 
of o/one, and on the continuity of the liquid ami left as a prt'v to the monster, wlien Per,seus, 
^ifaseous states of matter. Tie w as jnesi<leiit of the returnin;LJ: from his victorious battle with Me<lii.sa, 
British Association at (das;::[ow in bSTti. saw the beautiful victim, and determine*! to rescue 


Alldria is a city of South Italy, ‘^0 miles 
\\ . of IJari. Its cathedral, a fine edifice, was 
foumh'il i?» 1041). Jn 17!)f) the town was capture*! 
ami burned by the Fiench, afUu- a stubborn resist- 
anc<*. The ]i(‘i;;hlM)urin;»' eountrv is famous for 
its almonds, which are a j)rim*ij»a1 article of tra*le 
of the i*ity. Ma-jolica is imule lime. Pop. (ISSI) 
ltd, 71)0. 

Aiidrioiiv, Fhancois <f( lu.ArMi-: Hkan 

STANlSHArs, a French s<-holar and <lramatist. 
born at StraslmiL;’, May d, ITdD. He he; 4 aii life 
as an advocate ami piumisin;.; })olUi(“iaii, but his 
laditical eare<*i‘ was cut shoit hy Bonaparte, ami 
he tiinie*! t«) literature as a callin;;'. Ou tlu' rest<i- 
ration in 1814. lu' was a])]ioint<‘<l (o a chair in 
tlu‘ Polleoo de Franc**, wus a*lmittc«l to the 
Aca*lemy tw*) y<\ars later, and m<a«l** perp<*fnal 
secretary in bSlM). He *li<‘*l Abiy 10, iS.Tt. Of iiis 
many ('*)imali(‘s, th<‘ h**s( are Lrs ]\hH(nh‘s (17<S.S) 
and Tj( ^ 'tnitrifirnm' (181d). Ht; wrote als*> a 
tra;'*‘«ly, Jtuu'ns /b a/z/.v, ;m<l Tinmenms p*)ems, full 
of ;;iae*i and spirit, in the form *»f fables, tales, 
n)niane*‘s, and epistb.'s. 

Alldrorllls, a K*iman sla\e *if Ibe early ]»art of 
tlie Isf, century, tin* hero of a well-known story 
related hy .\iilns (Jelliiis, Havin.ic atteiiijU*.'*! t*> 
run a\\a> from his master, he was s*mtenoe*{ !*> he 
torn hy w ibl l.»eas(s In the cinms, hnl to the arnaze- 
inenl «if tin* spectators, tin* li*)ii when let J*)*»se 
rush‘‘d up t<i him ami l»e;^an t*» lick him bnnlly. 
Oil in<(uiry it was found that li*‘ ha*l *uiee pulh‘*l a 
thorn ert of a lioiT.^ bmt in a cave in .\frica, ami 
that tJie ;;i‘at<’fnl hea^t. had at *tiic(* r(‘co;^nis<Ml in ; 
him his iMMiefaclor. Androclus was p;ird<m*Ml hv ' 
ill** <‘nq»eror, a, ml aft<‘rw aj<l.> 1***1 the II<-n ahout * 
the streets of Ibnne. 

Allllro'u‘.Vlloils ((b-., ‘male femal**’), an almost 
(d»s*d«*t*‘ l**rjn aj»))lied ( 1 ) t*> |>laMts w h<*re fhe iiiflor- 
eseem ** is nnnHuuaiis i.«>. e*»nsists of *lisfinct male 
ami ,«miale tlow*Ts; ainl (2) (o animals which are 
hvnnufihnnhfr i.e. poss(*ss a distim-t inah* ami 
fmnalc oenerative system in tin* same in*li\ hlnal. 
Tliis is tin* (*as«* with very many of the Jow<‘r 
animals, hut is n*>t inc*)nsistent with a m*c(*ssitv 
f*u‘ the co-nperati*»ii of tw*) imiivitliials in tlic ])r*)- 
miKAlion *)t tin* sp*?eies. See Ki:i*in)i»i;(TH)N, 
IlEltM AI'HUODITISM. 

Alldroill'ai*1n% the wih* of H**ctor, wa- tin* 
dau;*:hter of Fetion, kin;.c *»f the t'ilician 4'h*‘b**s, 
and is *)m*. of th** finest f<*mah* t'i;j;ni e-, in llom* r’s 
lUml. Durin;^ Imr **hihlh*)*)d, Achilh‘s .sh‘W’ her 
father and her seven linitln-rs. IJy Ib-.-tor sin* ha*l 
a son, Seamamlrius (Astyanax). ’ lb*v h)\*' her 
hushaml is ])athetical1y *lepicted in h«*i r -blress t*) 
the ]n*n) on his ooiu^r t< his hisl haUle. uni In*:- 
himenfation ov<‘r his d*'ath. After i f ill , i’n.v, 
.die W'as ^iven info the hainls *4’ Fyrrhn < t.son 
of Achilles), win; took her away to Fpirn- hut 
afteiAvanls surreinlero*! her to Tb*lenus ill.cim-’s 
brother), by wdiom she hnd a son name*! (.***> riims. 
Amlronuu’lie F tb** berolno *4’ *>ne , r th** *r.e.^c*ii«*s 
of Eurijd*h*s. 

Alidroin'tf^da, dau;.'hter *)f H*e Ftliiopi m kinff 
Ceul lens ail*! ( a.'.-- oje, la, like h'-/ Tm4,ber, remark- 
able for Ju'r b**auiy. 0assi*4)eia ha. in;r been rash 
enough to bo.ist that her dau;^])tcr wa.s more 


ami w'in her. Having slain sea-m.onster, he 
receiv(*<l An<Iroine<la as liis rew’ar*!. Athena gave 
Aii*Ir*)nn‘*fa a ])laee among the constellations. JJer 
st*)ry is t*)Id in fine English Inwameters liy (diaries 
Kingsley. 

Andromeda, a g*‘mis of tin* Kricacea*. See 
ITkatii. 

Alldroili'nis of Hh*)1)KS, a IViipateth*, phil- 
osopher, li\e*l at Ivoiiit* in (deero’s tinn*, and 
eni]d*)ye*l himst‘If in eritieising ami tixplaining the 
I works of Aristotle, a great niimher of w iiich he was 
]u*)hahly tin; means *4’ jueserving t*) us. N*nie of 
the w rilings of Amlr<n)i<“ns liimst'lf an* (extant. He 
must in»t he eonfonnde*! with amilher (Ireek and 
Ai i'«foteliaii, A iK/njuirtis Cdllisfns, professor in Italy 
in the l.dlh century. 

AlldroiliVils, the name of four IJy/anline 
emperors. .\n*lr*?niens f. . ( oinnenns, gian*lson of 
.Vlexins I., was on** of the most c*)nsj»ieii*ms ehar- 
aetersof hisagt*, whi*‘h ]>ro*ln<*e*l n*» man nnire hravt*, 
imne ju*)tligal(‘, oi iiort* j>erti*lious. ]n lbs y*nith 
he serv<‘*i against tin* ddirks, in 1141 was hirsome 
tinn* a primmer, ami was aft**rwai*ls a)»))*)int»*d t*) a 
milit.UN *M)mma)id in (dli*M.i, init was unsn*e('ssfnl. 
Ha-ving engaged in a, triMsonabje eori’espoiidenec 
wiili tin* king of Hungary, In* was lhr*)wn iiit*) 
j>ris*m hy his e*)nsin, tin* Fmperor Manuel : hut 
after twelve years In* snce*‘**d»‘d in making his 
es(*a]»e, an*l r*‘a<*h*‘<l Ki*‘v, tin* resi*h*in*<* *4‘ Prima* 
♦laroslav. 11*.* n‘gaim‘d th** faN laji’ of his cousin lo 
>ersua*ling .)ai*»sla\ to j*)in him in the invasi*m of 
Inngary, ainl hy bis gallantry in that war; but 
s*»*)ii ineurr***! bis *lispb‘asui<* again, ami was s(‘nt 
in liommrabb* banisbm*‘nt t*><'ilieia. \ff**r a pil 
gi image to Jenisal«‘m, ami bis sr.mdalons s(**lne- 
ti*)n of Tli**o*b)ra, tin* wi*l«)w *)f Halilwin, king *4' 
d**ru.salem, lie setih'd aiinmg lln* I'nrks in Asia 
Alimu’, with a ba*i*l *>f *>ntlaw.;, making* fr***jm*/it 
inr*)a»Is into (be pntvincf* *)f db-ebi/*iml ; j»nt at 
length ma*l<‘ 1 i.-, ja'a* ** w ith tin* ♦‘;np**roi’, an*l 
was s* lit t*» (Em»e in Poiitus. Aft**r tin* *le:ith of 
Mannel in IIS2. In* was recalI*M| to hi‘.**mie, first 
gmuylian, tln*n (‘*dleagtn_*, ot tin* y*uing Knqieror 
Ah'.xins II. Soon aft(*r, In* cause*! the empre.'^s- 
nmlher to he strangled, ami aftcTwards Ale.xiiis 
himself, with wh*)se y*)nthfn] wi*h)W Ini (‘oiitraeted 
an in*h.*<‘ent marriage. His reign, tlningh short, 
was vigorous, ami restore*] i)rosperity to tlie iiro- 
vim*(*s ; hut tyranny and mur*h‘r were its eliar- 
acl*‘rislics in iUr capital. At last, a destined 
vieliiu, Isaac .Vngelus, one *4 his rc'latives, having 
1h**l t*) tlie ( hurcii of St So])hia for sanetuarv, a 
cr*)W*< gathere*!, ami a, smbleii iusnrr(*ctiou jilaceil 
I nc *ui ih** throm*, whiF* Andronicus, uow’ 73 
y. age, was jnit t*) it«*ath hy the iufuritded 

p*>j,:o.'. c, u,fter Inniilde niiiti! iti*>ns an*l toiliires, 
*>n S.*ptemh(*r 12, ll.Sb. F*m other moiuirelis of the* 
nam**, sm* P.VZANTI .N i: Kmfh.'k. 

Aiidroiiiriis^ Ljvu s. S(ie Ijvh;s ANtiitoNi* 
Aiidropo'^i'on* s<n* f.KM(»\ itKAss. 

AlldroSy an islard of tin* (beck Arcliipelago, 
tlie most iiort hern of th** ibchules, separated from 
Euhcj*a l)v a ( haniiel, the Di ro Channel, 6 miles 
broad. The i.s]aml ‘in miles long, and about 10 
miles in its greatest brvadtb, tlui area being 156 
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«q. in. Its eastern coast is very inegular. It is 
mountainous, and on some of its mountains snow 
lies duririf' ^reat part of the year. Tlie soil is re- 
markahly fertile, and wine, silk, olives, and lemons 
are produced. The j)opiilation in 1S71) was 2*2,002. 
The chief town, Andros, is situated on a bay of 
the eastern coast. It has a little harbour, "and 
about ISOO inhabitants. -Andkos is also the name 
of one of the llalianias (<i.v. ). 

AlHlnJai% a town of Andalusia, Spain, in the 
province of Jai^n, on tlui ri^^ht bank of the (iluadal- 
quivir, at the base of the Sierra Morena, 48 miles 
ENK. of Cordova by rail. The river is crossed by 
a brid^'e of seventeen arches. Tlie town is not ell 
for the manufacture of imuous coolin;^ clay water- 
vessels. 4’h(* (’oiiventinii of Jlavlen was sijj^ned here 
on 2;{d July 1808. l*op. 1 1,974." 

Anecdote (Ib-. oa, ‘not,’ and fhlntns^ ‘imb- 
lished’), a it*, rative of any sin^^le ineiflent <u- fact 
of an interesting* natuie. The teiin in earlier times 
meant only private or hitherto unpu]»Iisbed nar- 
rativf's or (letails of history, from its use by 
Tnx'opius, by whom it was a])plied to bis ‘ 

J'iahcd Memoirs’ of tlie lbii])ernr .lustiiiian, consist- 
ing cbi»*lly of tales of tlie private life of the court. 

Alie$fa'da« the most northerly of tlie \’ir;L?in 
Islands, lyin^M'ast of Porto Rico in the M'(‘st Tinlies. 
It contains about l.*Is«j. in., n itb a scanty ])opuIa- 
tion of 2tM), and belongs to Kn;.;land. A little 
cotton is ^n*own. The inland is of coral formation, 
and brset with reefs ; but the shijiw r(M*ks for which 
tbes<* were notori<»us are now ifire, tlianks to the 
liy^bt house on Sombrero. 

AllClIIOlll'ctcr (lb*, anrnios, ‘the Mind,’ ami 
‘ Ji m<‘;isur(‘ ; ’ hr. //m//e7rr. (ler. llVaJ- 
wh’iirr), an instrument for iiieaxirlng the pressure 



IvobiiLsmi’s Hcniis])berical-cup Anoinoinctcr. 

or velocity of the Avind. The siiu])lesl anemom- 
eter is that Avbicb is ^imcrally kiioMU a^ Ivobin- 
Hoii's hemispherical -cu}) anemometer (sec bi;.), 
invented by Dr Kobinson of Arniajj;b in 184<'. U 
consists of four hollow beinis^ibmcs or • \ips 'ixcil to 
the ends of tno liori/ontal inm r<)ds m-ossm;.^ etach 
otlier at riglit an^li's, a?id suj»portcd on a vertieal 
axis Avliiob turns froel\ . Kxjieriiiu nts shoM’ that 
the eu])s revolve Avitb aiumt a third (4 (be Avind's 
voloidty, and the instrument is so lauistrueled that 
500 revolutioiis are made Avnilst a mile of M'inu 
passes over it. The revolutions are n',d'^Lcred by 
a system of Avbeels similar to those of au (*rd;n.vry 
^^^a.s-meter. The dill’erenee betAA'eeu two n- lings 
gives the number of re\’olutions passed over during 
the intervening time, from wbieb the mih - can be 
calculated and the rate per hour. 

Pressure anemometers are of very great import- 


.ance in meteorological observatories and for engin- 
eering purposes. Of these, one of the best knoMu 
is that invented by Osier. Tti this instniment, 
the force of tlie Aviml is ascertaineil in a ditlerent 
Avay from tlic bcmi.splicrical-cup aiieiiiomctcr. A 
brass plate one foot s<juarc is suspended by means 
of springs, and being attmdied to the vam^ of the 
instniment, is maintained at riglit angles to tlie 
direction of the Aviml. This jdati*, by the action of 
the Avind, is bcatmi back njion the springs, ami in 
so doing, caus(‘s a jxuicil to move backAvards jiml 
foi M'ards on a .sljcct of ]>apci‘ [daced bcIoAV it. 1’his 
sheet of pajicr is made to pass under the jiencil in a 
direction at right angles to its oscillation ; and by 
means of idockMork, moves at a. uniform rate, so 
that the force of the Aviml at any particular time of 
the day is rec<^rdcd. A pencil iu coiiuectioii Avith 



Rcg'.sicr-shctjt of ioi Osier's Aiicuioinctiu'. 


ibc vane, ami mo\ iiig in the saim* trims verse line 
as the forimu*, records the eliangcs iu the direction 
of the Aviml ; and u.-'iiallv a tliird pencil, guid(‘d by 
a rain-gauge, rcgisteis oi^ the same sluM't tlie quan- 
tity of rain that ha^ fallen. The pnx-eding sketch, 
taken from the lij-t lialt of a daily register-sheet, 
gi\es an idi'a of the kind of j-ecoid niaile hy au 
( tsh'r’s aneiuoiiieler. M’he ».pace l>et\\'een tNVo up- 
right llne> 'indlcate.'^ an bom : that betMeen tuo 
lioii/t.nlal lines, in the rain-i(‘gi>'l(M’ A. of an inch of 
rain, in tlie direction (d tlu‘ A\imi tuo cardinal 
point", ami in the force of the Mind I Ih. of ]»re>sure 
on tlie square foot. 

I’hu", on tluMlay in m Iiicli iIk'sc lines A\ere traee<I, 
there M. as in tlie iaiii-register. broiiglil o\erfrom the 
birmcr account, hetMCfui *10 and ’lo of au inch; ami 
during the tM'ch c hours, the pencil had only risen 
one s]>Mce, indicating a tall of oi* of an inch, 
almost entindy IxOMecji the hours of Jam! I in tlie 
moriiiiig, and iuiiiiedialelA hefore 12 in the «lay. If 
tint day liad been very rainy, ami tin* jiencil bad 
risen to the top of tlie r(‘gister, it Avonld have fallen 
immedijitidy to llie bolttun of it, ami bi'guii a iicM' 
account ; and it might have done so several times 
in the eourse of the tA\clve hours. 4'liis Mould have 
heeii ell’eeted bv tbc meebanisui coiima-ted Avith tbc 
rain gauge, m Incb enables the gaug(‘ to eiiq)!)' itself 
cacb time that ibe pencil reaebe- the lop the 
raiii-i(‘gister. As regards ibe direction of tlie Aviud, 

^ it Ava", during tbe brsl six bouvs, south, veering 
j slightly toAA arils tbe east ; and for the la.st six hours, 
I it A>as tending decidedly loM'ards tin* Mesl. being 
I bctAv<*en 19 and 11 nearly AMst. I'rom the line 
* marking tbe foree of the Mind, it Mill hi* -een that 
the day Avas stormy. lletAveen 1 ami *2, and at 11, 
the Avind Avas bhiAving a very high gale, producing a 
pressure of upAvards of 12 poumls on the .setuare 
foot ; and betAveeii tin* hours of 4 and 5, there Avas 
a decided lull, the Avind 1 eiug luisk, but not stormy 
(2 to J lb.), liotb the liemispherical-cu]) aiiemom- 
t*ter ami the jire.ssun' auemeun ter are e(pially 
imlispeusable iu fully e«|uij>ped ohservatories. The 
fo’uner registers only tlie amount of Aviiid M'bieh 
passes over the i»lace, but does not register tbc force 
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of those smhleri .‘uul instjuitJUieonH <;iists of wind to 
whicli stornis niid hurricanes owe their destructive 
energy. It musi, however, h(* added that a toler- 
ahly correct ineaiis of rc^n.steriu^' the force of hit'll 
winds remains v<‘t to h<* f<»und out. 

In Limrs juicinouicter, the wind, enterin'^ the 
inoiith of one of two ujui^dit » 4 ,‘lass tubes, connected 
i)elow, depresses th(‘ c(dunin of water contained in 
tlu! one tube, and raises ])ro|)oitionately that in the 
other. Tliis anemometer ‘;ives only tlie rou*ihest 
rt'siilts. 

'J'lie following,'- lalde ^ives aj»])ro\i?Malely the 
relation of tin* liei^lit (►f the water in the ane- 
mometer, to the force* and V(‘locily of the wiml in 
wimis of ditlercnt characters : 


It'iLOit i.f i>*-r Vrlttcily 

Walci. Square F<k» 1. iM-rliour. 

Fe<*hie Wiu<l o.h iiiflifs. i\.’o it'- 4 ,\j uiiles. 

Fresh Iliee/C f e 1,', " Ibj r. 

Very St rnii;L Wind 1 n o j-., n .1*2 n 

TelUl.est 4 M .. (>.■) It 


a j;ei\iis of Uannm ubicea*, charac- 
terised hy till* acridilN jirevah*nt in this mater. 'I’lu* 
speides are nimierous, ami ifeiierally beautiful. Most 

of them Mower <*ai ly 
ill sjuiitu. 'riiey 
are iiat i\ es of tem- 
|M*rat(* and eohl 
climates. cbielly 
of tli(‘ uortb(‘ru 
tn'mispbere. Noitb 
Ainerira has a pM»d 
many native spe- 
<d(*s. ( h»c. Annn 

inn' nt’iiiin'd.sn ^ the 
Wood Aiiemom*. or 
wiiid-llowei, is a 
coimiioii ii.it i\ e of | 
Jill parts of I>ri- : 
t;\iu, and its white | 
Mowers, e\teni;»lly ‘ 
t in;;cd with purple, 
a.re an ornament of I 
many a woodbind 
seme and nioun 
tain iiasture in 
April and May : , 
and it is also 1 
W.jod Amuiionc (.1 . /jr//auv>.sv^ ). eoininmi in ]>arts 

of .North America. 



or sometimes imbedded in sand, from loAv-water 
almost to hiiib-Nvater mark, and are very familiar 
objects both whett expamled with sju’cadin^ tent- 
acles, ami when cont racted into a puckered conical 
kind). They are occasionally home on lloatin;^^ 
ohjocts, on the s\\in.y;in^ seaweeds, or on other 
animals. Almost cosmo]»olitan in their ilistrihu- 
tion, they attain most ma<:nilicent development in 
the warimu- seas, such as the Mcditcrraiieaii. The 
s€*a anemone consists of a muscular tube, fixed hy 
its ex])aiid('il base, and with a rich crown of tent- 
acles rouinl tin* mouth. So far it is like a hydroid 
])olyp, hut tin* mouth mariiiu is ])rolon;.;cd inwards 
to form an o]>en stomach-cavity extending to near 
the has(*, ami this inner liilx^ is connected with the 
outer hy vertical radiatiuj; mesenteries Or memhran- 
ous partitions. Not all of these mesenteries reach 
ri*;ht across from outer wall to tin* stomaeh-tuhe, 
and below the tt*rmimition of the latter they are 
all reduced in size so as |o leave a W'iile basal 
s|>at*e (see I ). 4Mn* chainbi'rs between the par- 
titions communicate with one another, W'ith the 
tubular e.avities of the very variable tentacles, and 
with the .general body-space. As usual, tbe body 
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Aiiotber spcci<’S. ^ \ ni iHimr fmlsnt tl ht , tin* I’asijue 
Tlow(‘r, adorns ebalky iiastures in some [»arts of 
Kn;;land at tie* saiin* .season. Its Mowers are 
]tur])l(? ami exti'inally silky. 'Fbe (iardeii Aiiem- 
om* is a favourite Moi'is''s Mov ; tbe \arieties, 

I both sin.i:Ie and double*, are \ er\ uumerons, luit 
ai’e (‘lii»*tly ti’aceabli* to two speei^ s. Ammouc 
j ViH'inuirm ainl Annanm' hoiirnsts, tliou^^b <*tlier 
I forms are constantly bein^^ iiitroduceel of wbie-b 
AnrnutKC juinuu'vn may be especia’K mentioned; 
and wlnde works have {»f*e*n pub1isb«*«i on tlu‘iji and 
tln*ir eiilti\ ation, wbie li has lon^ b(‘eji mo.-^t exten- 
sively carried on in Holland. The ;;cnw.. Jlr-j.; i ie-a 
is frcijiiently incliidee) in vViienmne. Arr,n„!i(' tii- 
luUn {Aiif’inonr, with lbiee-l<>tH.»[ le-a/es. 

is common in itnii.uary. \b'iricti« u* 
colours, ami both siu^b* ami double, an* .nuoii^ j 
tbe tinest ornameuts of our llowev-bovders \u f*arly 1 
spline;. In eullivauou, the soil around them -bould 1 
not be much distiirbLd. 

A|1€'1II0I1<% N' \, a, itopu];:r iiamt 4 Aclluni and 
some ali'cd feiu ta of A*, tinoziui ( (|.\.t. The t('rrii 
.obviously u*te;,s to tliat eay flow < i-|iko ;ip} earaiiee 
jjwhicli Iia.s iii i ountric ’.von for these forms 
titl(?s such as ‘ .-e,! roses’ am! ilu like. They occur 
ahuTidantlj alone our co.ists, attaebeil to rocks 


/•'(» m 1 ) , tli< • ^ejiru). 

consists of an outer layer or iriaArnu, an inner 
layer or vmhnU'nn, and n sliLditly «h*\-eloped median 
layer or /m. None of the Vetinia* { 

(hrnmtu lorm any sk(*l(*toii. I iF the body-w.all is 
very tliiek ami miisenlar, (‘specially in the basal 
ami oral ret;io; -s. Tin* outt*- lay« r of cells im*lnd('S 
a larL;e niin.!»er of olbensi*, e eiei)H*iits ttrinaforysts 
or 4’hrcad-cel Is ( «j. v. ) from which tine lassoes ha tiled 
in ooison aie thrown out (ui the least ])rovoeation, 
and an* of ”T(‘at im]M»rtam*(; in numhin;^ or killirij^ 
both luey and en(*mi(‘s. 'I'lie lon^ uncoiled lassoes, 
n.-'iiaby mneb longer tb.-ui tln^ tbr<*;id-eeJls which 
eoutaim'd them, are too deliea.t(‘ to pierce the skin 
(»f tiie hand, hut may he readily felt on cheek or 
tonjiue. Itesides thes<‘, then* an* abundant sensitive 
(‘ells scaitereil up and down in the, outer layer, 
ami es\)eeially fre(|m‘iit on the teut;udes and mouth 
n'cion. Kxtenuiliy tbes(* eb-ineiits form tine hairs, 
wliieli catch stimuli from the outside world, while 
internally they aii* in eoniieciion with a netw'ork 
of nerve libres ami cel’.; 1,' bi;Li bcn<‘ath the skin, 
riie Hcrroits sijstruL i,', tims very diffuse. J4e- 
veloped aenac orf/fut.^ an* often jucsoiit — round 
the niarj^nn of tlu^ .nouHi, iu Hie form of azure 
spots like tunpioise heads. These are aptiareiitly 
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null men tiiry eyes. Doth outer and inner layers 
form iUHsrlc Jihres whieli lie apposed to tlie mcilian 
sheath or mesoderm. I’lie month is somewhat 
sunk below the level of the surroundin;' disc, and 
forms an elon^j^ated slit, which is occasionally con- 
stricted in tile midille, so that one mid serves for 
food coming in and tiie other for waste matter 
nassin^j; out. The mesenteries or jiartitions are 
by special coiled lilammits, which have 
been shown to dij^est food by lakinji; th«^ particles 
holns-bolns into their cells. 'I’lie, ;j^eMerative or;^ans 
are also borne on the sides of the nu^senteriiss, ami 
lastly, in some .vfeiiera Ihen^are lon;^^ richly <*iliatcd, 
threail-like weajions, which arc beset with stin;;iii; 4 ;- 
cells,' and can be jirotnidcd thronj^h special apertures 
in the body-wall. 

Sea anemones ar(‘ very voracious, and fee«l on 
nnmermis forms of invertebrates. dolmston re- 
lates an in ten's tiuL*- case of a sea anemone which 
ha<l contriv I to swallow a valvt; of rcrtni 
nift.t’inin.s of tne size of an ordinary sam*er, and, 
havin;.^ become, di>ided into two conijiart ments by 
the abnormal I'xtension, Innl formed a se<‘ond 
mouth and t(‘ntacle-w'ie,ath for the lower story. 

‘ 'riie individual became indec*d a sort of Siamese 
twin, but with ^ircater intimaev and extent in its 
union iHritish Zooph iftrs, \. '2.‘)o). With the ex- 
c,eption of a few ^(*nera, tin' Actiniie never form 
coJoni(\s, but remain as isolated individuals, d'hey 
may attain v(‘ry considerable si/<‘, and though that 
is usually covered by a few inches, they have been 
found in the ('hincse Sea n]> to thr<*e f<‘et in 
diameter. The seN<*s are sejiarate or united. The 
eo-os jin* fertilised in tin* body-cavity, ami the 
l*lanula-lik(' larvje i^sm* l»y the mouth. Divi 
sion may also t»ccnr in varii'd fashion, and buds 
mav also be formed (‘xiemally or in'^einally. 
Artificial division has alsu been fi<'<juenily jier- 
formed with success. Some forms attain consider 
able ajx(‘, as in the clas.ac instance of ‘(Jr.annie a 
common sea amnnonei \ it Into inrsrnthnfanth* mnnt)^ 
which was taken from the Firth d’ I'orth by Sii dohn 
Datyi'll in IS2S, ami w hi(*h die<l 4th Aueiist IS.S7. In 
si V' years this spcciim.'ii produced 27b vonno. Sea 
memo!! I ‘s allord beautiful illustiation of the as^m-ia- 
lioM of dill'erent organisms. Smut‘ occur constantly 

on t;un s[Min;.tes in a more or less passive partner- 

s-hip, while others liccomc associated with hermit 



Tij;. 2. Adanmia Rondtldii berne by a Henuit Urab. 


crabs in a close mutual union. On the one ' and 
they are borne on the mollusc shell, or even ni tho 
claw^s of the hermit crah, and t’.us secure tlie 
ailvantages of locomotion, of a certain amonnt of 
protection, and of a share of iln^ booty ; w hile on 
tlie other liand they serve as jn-otective orj;ans 


bn- their Ix'arer, ami are also useful in ininihin;r, 
killing, or paralysin'.^ the desired prey. Such a 
mutual association is termed f ^ojnmf'nsnlf.sni ((].v. ). 
A^ain, certain small lishes an* found as com- 
mensals shclteueil within tln^ cavity of various 
sea anemones. Ibit an (*ven more intimate asso- 
ciation is exhibited in those sea anemones wliieli 
contain ‘yellow' cells.’ 'riiese elements are minute 
siii; 4 ,le-eelie<l plants which thrive in mutual ])artm*r- 
shij) with tlie animal cells 4)f tlie s(_»a anemone, 
'riie earhonie aei«l ^i\'(*ii oil* l>y the animal 4*ells 
is as ustdnl to tin* minnt«' plants as the o.\y;L;cn 
and stareli foiineii l>y the hitter doubtless are to 
the sea ;iiieinone. Such an association is termed 
Sf/nit)io.sis (»|.v.). S('a anemmu‘s in many eases 
readily a<‘eomnnnlat(* tlu'insidves to (Minlinemeiit 
in an a<|narinm, within whicli, however, they usu- 
ally try tt) exterminate tluur fi'llow -juisoners. 

It ri'm.ains to iioti<*e soim* I'ejueseiitalix e forms. 
The commonest liritish st>ecics is Artinin itii.snnhn/’ 
ftnfhnn mn. It is hardy ami readily kept in eon- 
lineinent, thou;.^h aeiMistomeil to imae aixuit not a 
litth*, by means of its lunstuilar bnsal 4ri>c. 4’hc 
mouth mar;^!!! bcai> a beautiful circlet of rmli- 
liientary eyes. Antlon or Ancmoiun nrrns is also 
(‘ommon in the south. It bears towaijls two bnn- 
ilred lon;^:, many-colonrcd, Muy mobile tentacles. 
Artinin it in nth ns, a lari^e ami extremely bi'antiful 
bnin, iidiabits «h*ej) we, ter; ami the t.'hnUrmjrr 
expeilition brought n]> some sj»ecies from very eon- 
si«leral>le det»ths (see Chnlh tn^rr Jir/nn't on Srn 
A nmnnics). A lar;j:e j^enns ( I)i.sroson(( measurin';; 
(wo feet across, is said to s)uea»l like a c;n))el over 
tin*- }{e<l St*a Imttom, ami iNcn lfir; 4 er bums are 
known t<» occur. Soim* form b)r themsehes a 
tubular sheatli or otlu'r evti'nial protection, ('in ns 
rrtf.ssirornis, found abundant ly o7i (!:e south coasts 
of Kn^^himl, is one of tin* hu'^i st ami most heautiful 
llrirish forms, measniin;.C alMUU bmr inches in 
heij;!!!, and fully mor4.* from tip to lip of exjiamlejl 
t(‘nta«'l(‘s. The ct>lour vari»'s very greatly. .V lar<.;e 
nnmlM'r ot forms { 1 ! ijn nfh ns^ tii/irontsin ^ Vrnrhin^ 
A<‘. ) live in the sand, ami have narroweil bases 
ami elonnateii botlii's. ’Plie b<‘st impression of the 
s»'a anemone j;n)n}> ajuirt fr^un s«M‘in}^- the actual 
forms is to l>e out by coiisultiipi;' the wonderfully 
mayiiilieent imui(» 2 nipli by Dr ,.Vn;;elo Andres, 
inelmleil in tlu* series of rejMuis on tlie fauna ami 
Hora of the (inlf of Najtles. 'Fbe i 'hnUmijrt' report 
on tl’.e ;.^rou]) on,i;bt al>o to 1 m> 4*oiisult«*<l. Abund- 
ant r»‘fenMici‘'-» will bi‘ fouinl ill tlie^e woik>. 

tformetl fnun (ir. o, ‘not,* ami 
‘wM*t’)i fbe name L:i^ *ui to a l>anuneter in\entt*d in 
1844 by M. \'idi of Paris, in wliicli tlie ]u«'s^ur(‘ of 
the air is nieasiin'd without the iisi* of li^piid, as 
in onlinary inslniimmts. 'Die face of tin* am*roi4l 
bar4*mct<'r, rep^4^‘^(‘n^ed in liij;. I, has nsnallv a 
4h’amet<*r of al>4uit d inches, and the oas4‘ ]>elnml. 

I Avhieh (Muitains tlie mechanism, a general idea of 
1 which is oiven in li;;;, 2, is ahont 2 inches ileej). 
The pr<‘ssnre of the atmosphen* a<‘ls np4)n a cir- 
cular metal 1)4 »x, A A, about ,*> iiicla's in diameter, 
ami I 4)f an ineli deej), w hii'li has been nearly ex- 
liansltMl of air, and then sohlereil air-lin'ht. The 
1 shies are eorrn^^’ateil in taunu'ntrie rin;^s, S4) as t4> 

I iner4*ase their elasticity ami stren^^th, ami one of 
I them is lixed to tin* hack tif the brass ease which 
I contains the whole. Tlie amount of exhaustion is 
such that if the shies of the btix wme allowed to 
' take their natural (losition, they would l>e pressed 
ill upon eaidi other, and to i)ri‘venfc this they are 
ko])t distended, to a certain extent, by a strong 
spring, S, fixed to the case, which acts upon the 
head of tlie stalk, B, attaclu'd to the side next the 
face. When the ])ressure of the air inereases, thei*e 
Iming little or no air insiilo the 1 m)\ tt) resist it, tlie 
cornigated sides are f4U<*e<l inwanls, ami when it 
diiuiuishes again, their elasticity restores them to 
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tlieir fornior place ; ainl thus the little 1 k)x becomes 
a spring oxtnuuely '♦cuisitive (o the varvinj^ pressure 
of the external atiiios[>hero. Supposiii*,^ (he two 



Am-rniil liaronirlcr. 


shies prossivl iinvanls, the (muI «»f the sju-inir, K, 
will Ik; (Ir.iNMi t^wunls (lie of lln‘ aii«i 

carry witli it tlie rod, Ktl, wliieh is linnly lixed 
into' it. K(;, hv lli(‘ link (HI, acts on tlie bent 
lever, JlKb. which has its axis nt K, so that, \>hilc 
the arm, KH, is [hisIkkI to tlie riyhl, liK is moved 
downwards. I»y liiis motion, a Malch-chain, (), 
attaclied at k, is <trawn oil’ the little drum, Al. and 
the index-)i;md, PI*, m hich is lixed to it, would 
j tnove from tin' position represented in ti.Lr. 1 to one 
toward-, the iV'Iu. When the contrary motion 
takes phice, n, hair-sprin,LC moves the drnm ami the 
haml in tin* opposite way. J»y this mechanism, a 
very siiiall motion of the I’oiru^ated sid(‘s product's 
a lar; 4 'e thni.ition t f the index hand, of nri inch 
, c.ausin;;' it to turn (hrou.i,di .‘1 inches. Tlie aneroid 
I haromeler is graduated to represent the inches of 
I the mereurinl harometer. iJot h Irom its small siz(5 
i ami CMi-truclion, it is exlrenu'ly portable, and con- 
1 s('(nien(ly a \'ery useful instniuumt ; but from its 
' liability to chanu’e from time to time, it must he 
friKpienlly conipare<l witha,i;ood mercurial bannn 
eter. The * Nielallie rianuneier' oi M. bourdon 
is a niodilication of the anerohi principle. S«.*e 
JiAitoM i;ri-.i:. 

AlUMirilK Wel,-h poet (hO.'l), who, according 
to tlie reeci\cd aeeoiint, was tlie son of (a A' ah 
(-leraint, ehitd of the Ofadini. Some Iia\e. how 
ever, ideiitilied him with Hildas, the Ihilish his- 
torian; whilst. .Mr Ste|di(UJs makes Idiii (lild.as's 
son. .\fter Ik'iii;^- educated ;it St Cadtfc's ( ’ol- 
le^^e, at IJaiiearvaii, he j( iiu-d t). • hanlie order; 
wais ])resenl at the hattle of Cattraelh as h.-ird ami 
priest, /iml in his jKiem Uftilodhi, he mmitioijs ilm 
Iiardsliips he endured a.*, a pn-.om‘r. A\'hen releas(-<l, 
lie returned to Llanearvan, when; it is heli«*ved he 
secured tin.*, friemHhip of a hrotluT pne(. Taliesin. 
In later life he lived xvith his brotlier, NwyLbon, in 
tialloway, ami is said to have pmisbed e.t tlie bamls 
of Kidyn ab Kinyoan. Hise\*ie pomn. ih** H' rOi.//,/. 
wlii(!h in its [uesmit form contains moie 'ban DOo 
lim;s, tells of th(;dcf('at of tiie Ihitoiis '»! .str.itli 
elyile by (he S.a.veiis at (’atiraeth, I- it I; '-een 
found impossible to ^^ain from it a satisfa' tory 
account of the ilritisli defeat, owing to tie (di 
sciirity of tlie language and the diHicult\ of inter- 
pretation. Kdwaiid I >avie^ asserts that tlie s bjei t 
of the ]»ocm is the massaere 'd the Jb ’ons.v Stone 
henge in 472 A.f ; whil<’ Mi Stepli. ns fixes the 
(late of Caftja'*tli as GO.'b idimtifying it the 

battle of r •^st.u) Of Dawstiiiie, in Liddesdale. 
Anemiii is also s.-iu to have wniten tvvelve stanzas 
on the Months, The was jniMisIied with 


ail Kiiglish version and notes in 18o2, by Rev. 
J. Williams ab Itliel, and the text appears with 
a translation in W. F. Skene’s Four Ancient 
Hooks of Wales ( 1 8()() ). The ( 'ymmrodorion Society 
pubiislied, in bSSo, a new edition, with translation, 
by the late Thomas Stephens, 

{(ir. a/teurz/soia, ‘ a dilatation*) is a 
‘ tumour containing hlood, ami eoniinuiiicating with 
the cavity of an artery '( Holmes s Si/steni of Snr- 
ijerff, dired.). The sac of an aucurism may be 
fonii(‘d in the first iiistama; hy one or more of the 
Innic.s of the vessel, generally the outer one, the 
two inner li/iving given w’ay. Tliis is called t'l true 
aneurism, in contradistinction to theyh/.vc, in wdiich 
the sac is formed of c(‘Ilnlar tissue eomleiised hy the 
hlood flowing into it aft(‘r a wamml lias lu-en in- 
llicted on the artery from without. Should the 
ia.e give way, ami the blood osCfaixy among tlie 
tissues, the aneurism is said to he (lilliised. Tniii 
aneurism is almost always a result of Atheroma 
(see AutkkIKS, Disease's of), ami is most ccunmon 
ill midilh* life. Aiienrisms prove fatal hy their pres- 
snre on some important ]>art, or by bursting ami 
allow ing a smhlen (*se;ip(* of Idooil. d'lit'V are cured 
by the deposit, within the sae, of lihrin from the 
hlood — a result the surgeon can luomote hy oh- 
stnicting the artery ahovi; the aneinism hy eom- 
]>ressiou or liv ligature ; apidying tin* hitter dost' to 
the sae, if tin* aneurism is of the ‘false' vaiiedy, 
hut at a ilistanee if it is the result «»f disease, or by 
eh'ctrol vsis hy means ot in'edles introduced into the 
sac, or l>v passing into it a coil of line wire. In- 
ternal aneurisms are treated hy tho.se remedh’s 
which moderate (In* Inairt s action, especially iodide 
of potassium, in (’onjiinctioii wdrli an ahstemioiiH 
amt tranquil mode of litV, 

V(‘ry minute (or luiliarii) aneurisms aro some- 
times fouud in the ;irteri(‘s of the luaiii, a con- 
dition whii'li may haul to a}»o]de.\y. 

Arterio-eciiniis aneurism is the naim* ajtplied to 
the <a»mmuni<aition of an arter\ with a, vein, either 
directly (aneurismal \arix), (»r thiough ;ni inter- 
vening aneniism {rarlrosr, aneurism a 'flii^ eoii- 
<lition is almost alw.ays tlie result of a wamnd 
injuring holh artery ami M iu. and w.as at om. 
time not uneommon as a eonset[i!<‘jiee of hleeding 
heing performed l»y iion-profes-ional persons. tV/- 
soiil am'uri^ii!, ami aneuiisin A// <• nasfoino'^is, arc* 
name's gi\en to a, rare tlisca'a', which ennsisb: in 
gnaif. dilatation, ('longati'Ui, jiml tortuosity of the 
artcU'ic's ;ilh'eti'<], 

a Irihntary (*f tin* \ Cnl-ei (q.v.). 

Aiij^fioIeiiri'Ms. See Adimti.s. 

AllSiCt^L Angels (Hr. an>jelin me.xsengers ’ ) .ire. 
a c'liiss of spiritual l»eiiigs wlio .lopear in the llihle 
as the atb*ndants of tJod, amf especially a.s his 
MK'ssengers, ami the medium cif eommunieation 
heiwi'cn him ami men. (1) In the* earlier histo- 
rical hooks, Hie angel has sonietim(*s no appa- 
rc'iit form, hut is only a Noiec', as it wc'ie ; .some- 
tiinc'.s there is a form midistiiiguisluible from 
that of an ordinary man, exec jit by tbc <‘<mduct 
(lien, xxili. xix.), allbougli eisewliere at times 
th re H .Munelbing in bis a^|•ec•t tbal betrays tbe 
h» .iie.ssenger (Judges- xiii. G). The pc.*rson- 

alil\ ! the angel is eo]nph‘tely ovc'rshadowed in 
his tniietioii ; still hc' has a. certain superhuman 
leality. Hut in any case hc' is simply the* mouth- 
piiu'e, of Hod, so that in many passages ‘the angel 
of God’ is synonymous with ‘HckI. At the same 
lime, the. angc.d who .q»ec'ial!> remresents Gml’s 
prc'.-'cnce to his pc'ople h\ disiingiiisbed from other 
angels who hut e.irry out particular com miss ions. 
The distinction hetween the ‘angel of the Lord,’ 
who sp(*aks in all thing.s witli f):ll divine authority, 
and the subordinate- ingc'ls, is based upon 
passages a.s (fen. .vviii. ; K\. xxxii. J4, and xxxiii. 2; 
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Ts. Ixiii. 9 ; arnl Gen. xlviii. 10. The belief that 
tlie special ‘ angel of tlie Lonl,’ as distinguished from 
created angels, was the Logos or second person of 
the Trinity, and that his appeaiance foresliadowe»l 
the incarnation, is still held by many theoh»gians, 
but seems unknown to the Old Testament writers. 
(2) In the j)oetical and pn>phetic books, to tbe 
name of messengers are added new titles, as 
‘sons of God,’ ‘Saints,’ or ‘Holy Ones;’ but 
they continue to <lischarge the same duties. (11) 
To cx|)n!ss the majesty of the Almighty and liis 
power in executing his will, the j»oetic imagina- 
tion not only conceived of tlie> angels as existing in 
vast numbers, but ascrib(‘d to them a certain war- 
like character. Th(‘y are ‘the sons of the Mighty,’ 
who aj)pear in war-charit)ts ami form t in* army of 
God. dehovah descemls to battle, with his hosts, 
and enters Zion in trinm])h amidst myriads of 
heavenly war-chariots, ( 1) The ludiof in guardian 
angels is lUs. ely a paj ticnlar phase of the general 
idea. Israel lias a sp<M*iaI angel g\iide ( Hx. \iv. 19, 
xxiii. ‘20); at a later period Michael is named 
their ‘great jnince ’ (Dan. xii. 1). Individuals 
filso have their sj»ecial guardian angels, wliose 
sympathy and Ind]) tli(‘y enj«»y, and who joy <n* 
gricv«‘ with their joys ami gi i(‘fs ( Matt, xviii. 
10; l.uke \v. 7, 10). It was believed tliat they 
sometimes ussuiikmI the form of their charge*, Ik*- 
coming their do\ihle, a> it wen* (Acts xii. lo). Xt)t 
one, hut an unlimited imml>er atteiidcMl mi Jesus 
from his hirtli to the Asci'iisioii, w ere throughout his 
earthly lif<* at his (‘ommaiid, and will aiM-ompany 
him I'l his se«*«)ml (‘oming. .Ml this ministrv to 
.lesus, as well as to the riMh'cmod, might ha\e )»eeii 
simply in ohedience to tin* will of ( iod ; hut tL'‘\ 
Inive also ;i personal interest in tin* success of the. 
Gospel, ami their mini''tty lienceforlh i^- specially 
connecred with tlie wiak <tf saha I ion ( Ileli. i. 1-4; 

1 IN'l. i. 1*2), althongh they aiC inferior in ehny 
to (lie Ghristiaii (114*1. ii. Iti; 1 vi. J .. In 

Dani<*l, tin.* ‘angel ii terpre(4‘r' is (Jalnit l. (Ireeia* 
ami rersia have snecial guardian angel". 

A I’lirther develijpineiit of tin* doctrine hdlowuMl 
naturally fiami the iih‘aof .i liost - its divi-ion into 
4>rth-rs \ith cliic'I's, tin* greatest of whom two arrlt 
ii//nr/s. 'rids i4h*a, h(»wev( r natural from thi* an- 
al., v of an army, is a. late e.uieejit ion, and lirst 
app( ars ful!> 4le\eh)pi‘.I in Danit-l d’he ranks 
ami ela,ss(‘. .»f angels ar.- li"en""4.*4l fully in tin* j»ost- 
eiiiimdcal and a[»o(*alyptic lilcrr.l un*. In 
clt'-ruhim Mn4l seraphim luriun.* .lisiinct . lasses of 
ai’L 'N, ami it4*w names are a<hie<l to tin* !iann‘" of 
III- ifn)i\ i<li;a I at cliangel.'-, have an imtunt- 

aiif placet in the A[i<m-.;I\ p>(*. d’he seven angels 
(viii. ‘2) * w’lih'li slainl iM-fore (exl' arc. .Miclnu l, 
(hihiiel, llajdiaol, I'li.*!, ( liamiicl, dopliid, ami 
Zadkicl. The lirst three tin* the principal arch- 
an (‘Is, and in ('hristiaii art are often represented 
log(‘ther, whil(^ tin* last three have m*ver Ih'cu 
generally recognised either in East or West. New' i 
features are the a.iig(*Is of the ,s<,*ven chnn'hos, 
inl<*rpreted, however, hy many as men* human 
tigurcs, and the association of the angels with 
eosnilcal forceps - e.g. angels lire ;in«l water 
(xiv. IS, xvi. r>). According to the. ra'.h’mic.il 
Jewish literature, there are 1*2 //nc.o,' '/t (signs 
of the zodiac), cticli with 30 chiefs of armi(*", 
CfM'h chief wdtli 30 I gions, each legion wutli 30 
leaders, eaeli leader w iili 30 caiitains, "*ach caidain 
with 30 under him, sind each of tlieM* w iiii ,3()r),(K)0 
Htsirs- and all ‘ ministerim. sphiis' tor Israel (‘*f. 
Ikd). i. 14). 

The (’hristian Fathers adopted i- a great Hciit 
this elahonitc hierarchy, adapting it to Ih Chris- 
tian Clmrch. The j)sendo-Dion> ins (4(li or Jtli 
eentury), in his /)r Hientre/u'f* (.West/, :,o’v(*s nine 
orders, liriding their names in the Old 1 .stament, 
and in Eph. i. 21 and Col. i. 10: (1) Seraphim 
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(^.v.), Cherubim (q.v.), Thrones; (2) Doiidna- 
tioiis, Virtues, Powers; (3) Principalities, Andi- 
angels, Angels. One largo sect of tbe Jews, that 
of the Saddiicees, reject(*d the helief in the exist- 
ence of angels as something entirely foreign to 
the Mosaic .*<yst(‘m. In the later stages of revela- 
tion, a gnuij) of angels came to be represented as 
having fallen from their fudmitive condition of 
innocence, and taken nj) a position of hostility to 
(lod. Pnidsbed by Ixuiig degraded from tlieir 
‘lirst estate,’ they grotiji tliem.selves under the 
kingship of .‘■^alan, and continue t.) emjdoy their 
activity in attempting to frustrate the good pur- 
poses of God (see Djcvii,). Angel- worship is speci- 
ally condemned hy St P.itil (Col. ii. IS), prohahly 
with reference to the doctrim; of tin* Esscncs. cf. 
Pev. xix. 19. Protestants :igrc(‘ with t In*. (_'ath<die 
and the Kastiwn Cb\ir(‘li in the doctrim* of angels, 
luit do not permit the tisking (»f tli(*ir aid tmd iriter- 
ces.sioii. Many mo(h'rn critical theologians find the 
doctrine foreign to early .lewi'<U n'ligion, hut derived 
from the Persians about tln^ tiuu* of the Uabyloiiisb 
(‘aptivity ; it would then he a part of the wider 
iloctrine of s]»iritnal existema.'s ]»ervadiiig nature. 
Angels have been favourite siilijcM-ts in Christian 
art. 'I’liev an; usually rei)resented as youthful 
and beautiful male ligiires, with wings to synibol- 
I is(; tlieir ratddity, and often with liarjis or other 
musical instruments to symUdise their incessant 
praise of God. 

ScM* Oswald, A ngdohitelCy dir Lrhr( von den f/i/ft n und 
I fio.it II Eiiijrin ini Sinn dcr KnthnliKrhni Kirehe (I'atler- 
I Ixwn, lSS:i); Edershciiii's L\U' nnd Tinus of Jt/ois the 
MrtiMoti ( L‘xc. xiii. 3d ed. .Mr.'. J.iiiit‘.son*.s Soert'd 

(Hid Lr>i( luii en Art (9tli od. 1SS3 ). 

All^cK nil old English gold coin, at lirst called 
more fully the ongei-ii(dde^ h(‘causo it was origin- 
ally a new issue Id the noble. It was so called 
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trom Jiaving upon its (doerse llu* iigun* of (lie arch- 
angel Michael pierciztg the dragon. It was lii>t 
coiiUMl in 141)0 1>> Edward I\\, when its ^.tIue was 
(is. Sd., from which ii vaiied to 19s. under Edw'anl 
VT. It was hist coined hy Charles 1. It was the 
coin ahvn\s prt'sented to a jawson touched for the 
king's e\il, and after it ceased to he eoiiu'd, medals 
with the same device wi*n*. suhstitute<l for it — hence 
called tom It j/irns. 

AllU'cl-fislu n unaint and ugly iish lH‘longing to 
the shark sub-order v)C E.lasmohraiiehs (ipv.). It 
is ofu'u called the monk-lisli, and is technically 
known as llliimi Stintdimt or ttmjeliis. 

Tin; body n.snallv mea.snres about 4 feet in length, 
and is of a samly gray colour above, and a dirty 
white beneath. The lish is in structure nearly 
allied to the sliarks, Imt resendiles tla* skate type, 
not only in its gem*ral liahit, hut also in its some- 
j what tlatteiied body, tiiul in its large ]H*etoial tins, 
wliieh, ill their tving dike expansion, have won for 
this form its undeseiwed title of amjeLJish, The 
gill-slits open laterady, however, and are 
slightly coveri'd 1)V tin* hasi's of the fore-tins. The 
rounded head w itli terminal nioiith, and wide spir- 
acles behind the cncs, is wider than the hotly 
jiroper, and is separaletl from the pectoral liirs by 
a short neck. Tlie pelvic tins are situated just 
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lieliiinl pcctoiiils, find then* fin* two nnjniiml 

tlorsfils towards the tfiil. The roii^di skin is rielilv 
beset with Plaeohl Seales (q.v.), funi exliibits speci- 
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ally larjjje spines down tin* l»ark find round tin* eyes. 
The teeth fire <*oniefil. 'Tin* lish ht\s ;in t‘\eee«lin}.;ly 
stroii}^^ find ])eeulifir finiiiionifi'like smell. It oeenrs 
ahninlantly in Enropean seas, hiding in the sandy 
bottom, and M’orkin^ lm\o(* fimoii”- the llat-lish. 
It is ]>retty ecninnon find 'sperifir;dl\ i«lentiefil on 
the Atlfintie eofists of North Ameriefi. 'I’lie yonn.14’ 
are born ali\ <‘ fihont midsumnn r. 'I’he <‘o;irs<‘ fh '-h 
is said t<' he nourishim^. The roiij^h skin hfis Ih'cii 
lon;^ used tor ]M)lishinjLi’ pnrjioses. for nifikin^ instrn- 
inent cfises find tlni like, and tornn'ily laid some 
rej)ute as fi powder tor skin-dist‘fises. 

All.S?eri<*a« ft ^emis ot J»lfints of the initural 
order rnihellitVife ()|.n. ), hy s<»me l)otanis(s divided 
int«) two, A ni/r/trif iuid A n /m mfrf t'ra . 'I’In* speei(*s 
are mostly ln*rh;i(‘»‘nus find pi'iennhil, mitiv<‘sof tin* 
teinperfili* find eohh'i- re;;ions of the nortln'in hemi 
sphen*. W ild An^eliefi (^J. sffl rr.sfri't) is ;i eommon 
phint in moist mefidows, by tin* si<le>, of brooks, find 
in woods in liritfiiii find t bron.i;'liout iminy jifirts of 
Enro])e find Asifi. 1 be (birdi'ii An/eliefi ( J. <trrh 
anyvlicd or A rrhdiKirl itu (tjlit'iimlls) is fi Itiennifil 
plant, itecoininj^ pereimifil uhen not alloweil to 
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ripen its seeds, i be wiiole p’ nt, and especially 
the root, is at otpaLic ainl hi* ter, >vitb a pleasa it, 
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.soinewlnit musky odour, find contains iniieli resin 
and essent ial oil. The root was ^^reatly valueil in 
the middle ti^es fis a speeilie against iioisoiis, 
jiestileiitial diseases, witeheraft, and eiiclnint- 
inents, ami wfis lon;;^ em])loved as an aromatic 
stimulant and tonic, and in nervous and di»j^f*stive 
ailments, hut is now very little ns(*<l in Jhitain. 
d’lie ro(»t of A. st/hrsfris, sometimes substituted for 
it, is nmeh we;ik(*r. The (Ifirden An<*elica Wfis fit 
one tinu! filso inneh enltivfiled for the hlaiM'hed 
stalks, which were used ;is celery now is. 'riie 
lender .stalks find midribs of the Icfives, (*andied, 
fin* still, however, fi well-known firti<*h* of confec- 
tioiifiry, and an fi^n-eefihh* stomachic; the roots 
and seeils an* enqiloved in the prepfiration of ^in 
find of ‘hitt(‘rs. * The plfint is fi very doubtful 
nativ<* of Ihitain, hut is common in iiifiny iiarts of 
Enropf*, ami even in Efipland find leehind. Lin- 
meus describes the nsi* of tlu* drieil root in Lajiland 
fis tohficeo, and of the stem fis a ve^etfible. 'i’he 
roots an* oeeasiomillv Lrnniud and made into iu’oad 
in Norway, find the Icelanders (‘fit the stem ami 
roots raw with hnttt*r. ^1. siflrrstiis has been used 
in tfinnin;^, fiml also fis fi yelhiw dye. Several 
species of fino‘(*licfi fire mitives of Nortli .^\nlericfl. 
The ]dfint was Cfilh'd ‘ Annelic Hi'rh' hecfinsi* of its 
repute as ;i d(*fence fi;.;;fiinst ]u)ison find pi'stileiiee. 
Tvei\ St c Alt All \. 
h it tin* comnmnest th’sijjfinition of 
tbe ^refit fii;ir i»;iinl('r in full, ‘II hcjito Jbfi (lio- 
vanni An”’c]i(*o d;i Ei(*st)h‘,' ‘tin* hl(‘sscd Ih’other 
.lohii tin* finj:t*Iic of Fit'sob*. ’ Horn in ldS7 fit 
\’it‘chit). i?i tin* Tnst'fin iirovince of Mu^^ollo, in 
I 107 ht* <‘ntt‘nMl lilt* I >omini<‘fUi monastery fit h’ie- 
soh*. in 14d() ht* wjis 1 i.insfei !t*d to I’loienee, find in 
I Ho \\fis sumnmm -l 1)\ the pt)p'* to Htiint*, ht*re 
thenet*forwartl ht* ehieily ifsided till his th*fith in 
14.V>. ( )f etmrsi*. his fit'-^eoe'-, sncli as havt' not 

perisht*tl, an* fill in Itjtly- jit ('orlomi, fit I'di'sole, 
in tht* Elttrenline t*t)nvent t)f S.-in Mfireo ( nt>\\ fi 
museum), fit OiNit'tt), fiml in tin* N'jitiean elifipt*! of 
Nit‘ht»las Of his e;isel pictun s. tin* 1, mviv 

]>ossesses a splt*jnlid fxamplt*, *'1'! < ’oi'tu'.fili' m of 

the \dr;L;in,’ fiml tin* Eondon N; imal (Ijillt'ry 
(since ISdO) a ‘(ilor\,’ or ('lirist with ‘Jdo saint**. 
One sujiremt' fiim perNfitlt**^ ;ill tin* ert‘fiti«ms t»f 
Er;i An;At'li<*»> thfit t)f firousin^ dcNtaiomil feelinic 
tlinuij^h the etinlemphition t)f unearthly lt)\ tdint*ss. 
He lifts lieen styled tin* ‘ ]irot,*iL;oni''t t>f pi»‘tislie 
paintin;^' ; ’ ;iinl eslimate*< of his i-aiiil will \ aiA’ 
a.s much as t*stimfitt*s of monf«*<tici^m. Mr Huskin 
says of him tlnit ‘by pnrilN ol lite. habitual 
(*lt*\atitni t)f tlioiiL^ht, ami n.*.tinal w eel ness tif 
tlisjMisition, In* Wfis en,il)h*tl to t*\pre’:.> thti sfif‘rt*d 
fillectitnis nptni the hnimin ctmi' lonanct* fis nt> onti 

ever did ht*fon* tn since lli^ art is filways 

ehiltlish, h'lt ht'fintifnl in its eJii]dislint*ss,’ Seo 
Miss rhillimore’s Fra Atrir!<n, (lissi) in the 
‘ On\'it Artists ' St*ries. 

All$jf4*lll4 a district of Sleswiek, between the 
Bay of Elenshur;^ anti the Sehltd, mdetl for its 
ft*rtilit.y, ami sn])])t)setl tt) be tbe ht>nic frtnn wdiich 
ceme tin* yXn^les wdit> invatletl En<;’biml in the 5th 
centnrx. The iirineipfil jihiee is K;i}»peln. 

Aii'urlo, Mien AKL. Set* Mk iiaki. Anijklo. 

All^HllS Kl'll, ill (.’atlnilie ctiuntries, a bell 
rufi«2: at nitirinn^, nt)on, ;in<l sunset, tt> invite tlm 
faitliful to recite the Anj.,mlic Sfilutation. It ^ives 
iifiiiie to a very famous pictuns by Millet. Set* An'K 
iVl \RIA. 

Aii'iu:<*liis Silesiiis, pn)perlv Johann Schkk* 
KUKIJ, a Oenmin pbibisopbical po<*t, was born at 
Brtjslau in 10*24, of Ihtitestfini pan ids, who etlucated 
him in their ow u faith. Afit*)- ]»ractising some time 
as a physician, he ('iMbrfic(*tl the Ht>man Catholic 
faith and took orders as a prit^st. He died in 1677. 
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His j>hil<)s<>j>}iy is a sin^nilar mixture of mvsti<‘iil 
])antlieisui and (liristiaii morality, elevated hy a 
stroll" personal love of (omI. Some of his ixiems 
are found in (German Protestant hymn-hooks. 

Allj^Cr is disi)h‘asure or vexation a(‘eom]»anied 
hv a passionate desire to break out in acts or words 
of violence against the cause. <»f the disple.asure ; 
which slnmhl, of course, lx* a sentient hein" ea]>ahle 
of feeliii" the infliction. Like most other emotions, ] 
it is accompanied hv ellects on the hody. and in this 
ease they are of a very marked kiml. Tlie arterial 
lilood- vessels are highly excited ; tin; j»ulse, dnrin" 
the paroxysm, is stroii" and hard, the fac(^ he*eomes 
red ami swolhni, the hrovv wrinkled, the eyes pro- 
trude, the whole hody is jmt into eommotifui. 'The ! 
secretion of Idle is excessive. Jn c;js(‘s «>f violent ,! 
passion, and esp(‘cially in nervous jn-rsons, this 
excitement of the or^^.-ins s(M)m piis>^es to the other ; 
extreme of d(‘]»ression ; "eneiallv, this 4lo(‘s not 
take place t 'I the an"er h;is sul»sided, when tlimt* 
follows a j)enod of <;<MU‘ral ndaxntion. The orij^imil 
temhuiey to an"er (lilVors nmcii in indiv id mils accord - 
in" P) temjieramenl ; hut fretiuent "iviu" wav to it 
he"e(s a haldt, increas<*s the natural t^'mlencv, am! 
leaves its trac4‘s on the countenance. An"er is, 
often at least, pn‘jmlicial to lu*alth. It fre<jiiently 
^ives rise to hih*-f4*v*‘r. intlammation of the liviu-, 
heart, or brain, or even to iiiauia. Tlu*se (dlects 
billow imme<liately a lit of lli<‘ |i;issi<ui : other evil 
elleels e.omi^ on, after :i. lime, as tlie i-onscMpumee of 
rep(‘aled paroxysms -smdi us jiaralysis, junmliei*, 
consumption, and mavons fevm'. 'I’Ik* milk of ;i 
mot her or nurse in a lit of passion v\ ill cause (miu- 
vnlsioiis in llie child that sucU.>. 'i’lie eonlrollin" 
of auii'er is a part of moral di-cipliue. In a ri.ui- 
meiilury state of sociel v, its acti\'e exercise wouM 
seem to lie a uecosity ; h\ iinposine- .xomc |•<‘slrailll 
on tlie selfish a;^ei(>.-.>ioii‘- of one indixidual up<in 
unotlnu', it r(‘udcr> tlie hceiniiines <if S4ieiul co- 
operation uml intcicoursc possilih*. S<*e I'.mo- 
'I'liiNs; also Ifarv.'ili. 77/c I\i/n'rssion t>J th» hunt- 
//e /s In M(Ui (iNtl AniinnIs ( 1S7‘2). 

Allifl^riliaillaiuK n foi'imu- division of SwimIiui, 
m)v\' ehietly eomprisiul in tlie ,uov«*inmeni lU' Westm*- 
nori la jcl, «.‘XteMds aloii" the tJulf of Uollinia, and 
is water'd by the rivm- A u;.icruiaii. It c\bibii> 
yi' -.t vari(‘(N of wihl ami lieauiiful !auds(‘U]»i‘, ami 
i> 'Uie, of the best eullivated ilistric* , in SwimIiui. 
'I'lo* lixu' Aii"iu’nian, ‘JtM) mib's liui", is, in its 
h*wer (•(mr''«*, iiaNi"ul»]c for laryr >.liip- 'riu* 4-l.i<*f 
to''. :i of tli(‘ district is llciiin* -,aml. vvitbaiMip. ol 

b(;') I. 

Aim^erilliilldt*. a town of I’russia, oil Lake 
AL.'iide. miles N K. of iJerliii bv rail. P<»p. 

( ISM)' CiNd;}. 

.illJiTrs ( t hf‘ an lent / k! lniN(1\iNs or A N</rift(r}nN\, 
b»':Meil\ tin* capital nf tla- duchy of .Anjou, ami 
mov (if the Fnmeli department of Maine et L(dr<‘, 
is situated on botli sides of the iia\i"alil(‘ riier 
Maim^ not far from its junelion with the Lidre. 

It lies almost midway lu'tween Nanti's and Tours, 
and is ‘21 t miles S\V. of Paris by vail. An>z:ers is 
the se(i of a bishop, ami was ilu^ seat of a university 
founded in Pith, abolished in KiSo ; ami i* bad a 
military eoll<‘"e, at wlii<*b the Kail of (Mu 'liani and 
the Duke of Wellington ri'cciveil part of their eilie a- 
tion. David, the "real seulptor, vv:\s Poin hen*. It 
has also a theolo"ieai seminarv , i. medii al sehooi, 
lyeeum, a botanical "ardeii, a h\r"e pic1nro-"allerv. 
ami a public library eou^ iiuiii" 40, (KM) volumes. 
The aneient castle of Aiic^ms. Imilt hv ST Louis 
al)out the middle of the L‘Uh eeuiui , is sOuatipl 
on a projcetiii" rock ahov(» tin* river, and i.- still 
u.sed as a prison. The tailheilral *s a lim^ aiildin" 
of the 13th century, Sail-makiu", wool and cotton 
sjdnniri", and vv'oaviu" are carriedi on, he^ a tradi* 
in corn, wine, and "ardeii- produce. The nei"hliour- 
18 


in" slate-ipuirries cmplov' 3000 men. Poji. (1881) 
()r),2‘25; (1880) 73,044. 

All&filia (Lat. ini'ffiNn, ‘(piinsy:’ hut the term 
is usually pronoiinci‘d iDiffVtiN in Kn"land) is sore 
throat (.see (^rjNsv). Jn medical parlance it is 
customary to appmid an adj<*ctive specifyintj the 
nature of the allcclion ; thus Aiujina rhiKniniitui is 
rheumatic sore throat. 

All^illfl sonietinies calhxl JJ(*art- 

stroke or l>reast-pan", is characterised by intense 
pain, acconipanieii liy a s(*nse of constriction, vvliich 
occurs in paroxysms, lie"inMin" at Tin* breastbone 
ami radiatiii" tln'iicc iu dillerent din‘ctions, hut 
chiclly towards tin* 1(44 shouhl(*r and arm. It 
causes ]irofotnnl an"iiish and extreme dicail, which 
an* slniwii in tin* eoimtenainu* of tin* sufb*r<*r by 
lines cxpre.ssiv(; of aiixii'tv and terror ; tin.* fiure 
heeomes pah* and drawn, and ilu* extremities are 
cold ; tlnjn*. i;' a f(*(*liM;.j of iinpeinlin;:; ‘'Utl^ieation, 
and yet the \»reathiii" is slialbiw, {4»r the patient 
fears to make any niov(*nieiit , ami remains in a 
(ix(*il ]i(isitioiu lest In* slionld aiM to hi*^ <listre>s ; in 
many in‘'tanc(*s, the pulse is small ami hard. MMie 
atiaek "railnally jiasses av\iiy, or m;iv (*nd in 
syncope, whieli is sometimes fatal. Tln'ie are at 
times pn'monitorv symjitoms, sneli as nausea, or 
faintness, hut usually tliesi* an* ah>(*iit. It may 
a])p<.*ar without any apparent (*x<*itin;2 eanse. hut 
iinin* eommoiil.v the partixysm follows s(*me 
unwonted strain on tin* system, as. foV examj»le, 
(*\e«*s-. in catiii" or drink in;:, lunsenlar (‘xertion, 
a,ml mental emotions, 

A)i"ina 14*4*toiis i- ass(»(*iated v\ith many diller- 
(*nl morbid conditions, amongst the mor(‘ common 
lieiii" iiilhimmations and de;:(*m‘rations of the 
In'art an‘l aorta, disea*ii‘.'' of the val\(‘s, and of 
the nutritive aitcrit'^ of the lu‘art. In soim? 
eases tin* ])ain is eau-od by inllaiiimation of the 
n(‘rv(‘s of tin* e; niia.i* plexus wliicb bas e\t(*mled 
, to tliein from tin* beail or a irta ; in others, it 
• se(‘iii'- to b(* <liic to iteni‘al;:ia. n'^nltiu" from 
' iiitei rereiie(‘ v\itli tin* eanliae neiNOs by (l(‘"(*m-‘ra- 
ti\(* elian.i:4“ ill tin* coronary vessels which aecom- 
pan\ llu'se iiervi's : in otlu'rs. a;:ain, it may lie 
induced by wa.iit ot nutrition of tin* lieart ami its 
nerves tUronub the dimiiiisln*il blooibsiipidy (*anst‘d 
b\ ealeilieation of ila'se cnroiiarv vessels. It lias 
be(*n noth'eil tliat tin* ]>nlse small and hard — that 
is. it is of hi.L;h tc'n-ion in many eases, and this 
s]K*aks of a eoinlilioii <4' toni<’ contract ion of the 
. h(‘art and arterioles. However pr«)dm-ed, tlie ]»ain 
' ori"inalcs in tin* terminal braiicli(*s of tin* cardiac 
pl(*\iis of m‘rv(*s. and is tliern'c (•(in(lu(4ed In tin* 

■ sympatln'tie and piiemini^astrie in-rves to the 
i <*eniresof s(*ns(»r\ ]>erc'*pf ion, stinietimes invojvin" 

; in its course tin* eeivieal or braeliial [)l»*xns, 
and thus eansini:’ tin* exti'iision of the alleetioti 
to tin* shoulder or arm. Tin* tivatment of tliis 
discasi* reijuin's li(‘bire all else that tlie ]ialient 
should shun (*\eesM*s of (*vi*ry kind, and avoid over- 
exertion of hodv or nmlne nn'iital excitement. 
Dnriii" tin* attack, it is alisolutelv neec'ssarv to 
adopt measun's which will promptly r(*lieve tlie 
sulh riii", and amon">t such im*:ins tin* most ns(‘ful 
an* tin* hvp«idernne iiij(.*etion ot morphim* ami the 
inhalation of ether or (*lil«>rof<nin ; in tho.''i* eases 
which have hii:h arterial tension, the inlialation of 
nitrite of amyl a(4s like a charm by dilatiii" the 
arterioles. Ihivin" the inti'vmissious, tin* admin- 
istration of the bromides ami io»lides has jiroved 
Useful, and in (*asi‘s when* the tension teml.s to 
rise, nitro-"lyeerine should he oiv eii, as it acts in a 
similar manner to nitrite of am\l, lait more slowly 
I and continminsly. It is a. malti*r ot importain'e for 
the ]iatient to have the n('e(*s-.ary remedi(*s at hand, 

' and ho should invariably carry them about with 
: liim. 
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All.Sl^iosporillS (<ir. itmft'ion, ‘ Ji \e.ssel,’ and 
sjtrrnnf, ‘scimI’), a tt'rm aj)plic<I to Mouo<‘ot\ io<lons 
and DiootyJtMlons, in (‘ontrast to ( i\ iiinosj)onns 
(Coiiif(*rs and (\v<.*a<ls). 'i'lie inction eni[>]iasised 
is that in an;^io'-p(irnis llio ovnlcs or fnlnro soeds 
arc inclosod in a cIoscmI o\arv, and fcrLilised 
tlimn^^^li the in«*<Iinn) of a. sti.L^ina, in ^^vinno- 

s]»cniis tlie n\ n)«‘ is nnkod, and tho pollen is 
applit'il directly to its snrf.ice. S(‘(‘ ( )VT'T.k. 

(troni l.at. utn/nhis, ‘a connn ’) moans, in 
(ioonn't ry, the ojuniinn' or inclination of two lines 
that ent or moot oiie anothor. If the lines are 
strai;^lir, the .ini^le is rerf il i mu r. ddie ma^nitinh^ 
of an an^h; depends, not npon the len^^lh of the 
lines or Ie;;s, hnt n]a)n the device of their open- 
ing'. If the IcL^s are sni)poseil close<l, like a pair 



A, ; n, Hctilc ;iii_rl'' ; T, obniso ;u» 

of compasses, and then ;,oadnally opene<l till tlnw j 
come into on«‘ ‘>trai; 4 ht line, they form a. series <)f j 
;;’railna,Ily increasing anj^les ; when half-way he- 
tween shut and Nirai; 4 ht, llnw c<mrain a riijht 
!in;^le. .Vny an,nh* les,> than a ri.L;ht an.L;le is called 
an<l one j^i'e.-il (‘i' is ealle<l ofjfft.sr. An;d<"^ I 
are measnrt;d l>y de;^rct>-., of which a ri;;ht an.Lile j 
ccnitains t)(). 'Phe an;;le made hy two enrved liin's i 
(cnrrilim'i(r) is lln* same as the an^le made hy the I 
tan;^ents to tin two cnr\esa( the ]M)int «>f inter- j 
section. Aii^h*s ina<le hy planes with one another | 
can als(’) he j-('dnced to rectilin<‘ar aiiLtles. Wlnni ; 
three' or more plain's nn'i't at tlie same ]»oint, the j 
an;;nlar --pace inclmh'd hetween tln'in is ealle<l a 
sn/itf angle. — For llieyhe/o/ nmjli' of (/amp<*r, see 
SK(l,n. 

Aimli^r { Lo/thi/f^ pisraf nri a lish not nn- 
coinnioii on British shores, and sometimes calh'd 
the Fi imf-frn<j, sometimes, from its ngline^s and 
voracity, the Scu-thrtt. It nsnally measures threi 
feet or more in h'ngth. The hea<l is t'liormon^ls 
large, il(‘presse<l, ainl spinons ; the nionih is of 
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similar ]»roj)ort ior. ^ (whei.- e :he St tisli iiaim* 
Wiifv, Gnh\, red f nnished with man;, siiarp curved 
teeth, .ml with nniin'roas v/orm like lip-processes 
or harhnie-. Tin •• sv< ; ja^^■ i •M.n-.idi-rahly longer 
than the upper. The hody i, narrow in e()iii]>ari am 


with the great bread th of the head, and taj)ers 
rapidly to the tail. The whole lish is covered with 
a loose skin, almost without, scales. There arc two 
dorsal liiis, wliich are spinous, and three anterior 
rays, regarded as belonging to the first dorsal, and 
freely articulated to tlie head, which are with 
great prohahility supi»osed to servo the animal as 
deli»“ate organs of touch. The nostril tulxi is eloii- 
gatt'd into a incmhranons stalk, capable of sjnead- 
j ing ont like a enp at the njijicr end, and of Ixnng 
I moved in every iTnectimi hy a very iiumerons set of 
mns<‘Ies ; the hotlom of tin* cup lieiiig divided 
into proje<'ting lealh'ts, <»n whicli the olfactory 
nerve is linally (list rihntc'd. 'Tlie angler lives ^\•ry 
mneh along the liottom, and, like the angel-fish, is 
said to attraet its ]ney hy dislodging worms from 
the sainl. 'Tin* dorsal tilann'nts on the. ha<‘k of the 
ln*ad have been credited with attiactive functions 
from before the time of Ari.stotle. ddie lish is 
exceedingly voracious, scoies of nndigoted her- 
rings, A<'. liaving heoii fie(piently found in a single 
.'>tomaeh. Ft is comnnni in all North Atlantic* I'oast 
w.iters. Other spocic's ai(‘ kjiow 11 in Mediti'rranean, 
Ta<*ilic, ainl South .\tlantic waters. d'ln^ gi’iius 
l.ophins hc'longs to the order Acant ln)]>t<‘rygii, and 
to the family I'edicnlati, remaikahle for the 
elongation of tin* carpal hones, so as to form 
a distinct; wrist, to the e\tremify of which tln^ 
pectoral tin is arli«mIa(od. 1J\ nn'ans of this 
devc'lojnnent, tln*se li^lms art? able to h*ap up 
sinldenly to .seize tin? ]»rt‘y which tbt‘y observe 
above them ; and '-onu* of them can liop about 
n])ou “-eawt'eds tn imiil from wbirb tin* wader has 
relinnl. 'I'ln'y tlo not siitlbr so tjnitdvly as mo^-t 
otln*!* li-ln.^ from being out of i bo water, their gill- 
opt'iiing being \(*ry >mall, .tiid an aiiglor ba^ bt't'ii 
often known to de\onr llonnder^ or ollmr lish wliit*li 
have* bt't'ii eangbf along with it. Most of the 
I’edienhiti are tropical. 

Alittlos iA ntffi), a (b'rman tribe who oecnpit'tl 
tlie «‘ountrv still ealb'd Ang’t'ln on lla* (‘{isi 

of the Flhe, betwt't'ii Sl(*>wi(‘k and I'h'risbnrg. 
.\long with tin* Saxons and dittos, tbov ].asst‘d 
.Acr in great nuudM*r> to liritain tinring’ tbt* bth 
I eentnry, and M'tth'd in Fast Anglia, Northumbria, 

I ami Morcia. Tog. mcr with tb< ii’ kimirod raet's, 

I t bt'v ft»rmt'tl the powt'rfnl poojik- wlio eamo t«» be 
known as the vXnglo-Saxons (fj.wk h'roiii tln*m 
Fnglaml derives its naiee. that. Anqlitt, Anglo- 
S.axon, Fmjhi-hmA). Altoi tbo-o mi oaditm-t fixnn 
Sloswick, tlie I >ane.'- liom tbt' lioiil fnto)t*t! tin? 
tlest‘rted districts, ami iningied with llie .Anglos 
w ho rt*niained tlieri*. 

AllUlesiW, or ANt;i,KSK \ ( \.< An^fhsF}/ i.e. 
‘the F.ngli>iimen\s island’), an i>)and ami eoaiity 
of Wales, on tbo north wo^i * (.a^r uf fbal priii- 
fij»ality, t'.'ing’ separjittal fro o lb.* mainlaml 1>) tlio 
Monai Snail ‘ i.v. ), wbiol i spanned ]»v (lie 
suspension britlgo ( IS’Jb ) and b\ tin* t nbnlar hridge 
( bSot)). It.s jonn is that of an irregular triangle, 
tht* base facing I be maiidamf. d'lii? extrt*me h'liglli 
of tilt* island is *21 inilos; its exheme brt'adtli, lit; 
the eoasf-Iine mea.snn‘s about SO; and its art'a is 
‘102 s(|. III., or lOIkddli} acres. Tht? climate is mild 
hut foggy, especially in autumn ; tht'stiil, generally 
a still' loam, varying with samly ami peaty earth ; 
tin* genera,! aspect of tlie ishiml, Hat and nninlert'st- 
ing-, ihert* bt'ing vi'rv litth* wauxl. ^Pht? jirevailing 
rtieiv ’s mica schist; limf'sttint? ranges travc'rst* the 
ctumtv ; granite, marbh*, ctial, serpenlim*, anti st>ap- 
I stone are alst) ftiuml. 'Plr* island is ricli in minerals ; 
j the Pavys ami Mtma oMp]»er inim s, near AmlwcFi, 
j wore tmonetl in ITbS. T'.'ad (»rc, ctmtaiiiing much 
I silvt'r, ha.s alsti been found. Tin* manufacTuies of 
Anglesey are inconsitlerahle. Agriculture, though 
still rather haekwartl. has yet in recent years made 
eonsiderahle advanci? m the w'ay of atlopting irieaus 
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of imj)rovonieiit. Iiioroascil attention lias also 
])ooii to tlic brctMlin;^ of cattlo ami shot*p, 

wliicli latter an; a wliite-faeiMl, h()nik‘ss lireeil, tlie 
lar;^^est in Xoitli Wales. Anj^lesey was knowji to 
the Ivoiuatis under the name of M<mn. It \\as one 
of the eliief seats of the Dniidieal jiower, wliieli 
in til A.D. was all hut destroyed hy the Itomaii 
♦jeneral, Suetonius I’auliniis. " The islaml was 
aj^ain suhilued hy Aj^uieola, 7r> A.n. K;^diert cmju- 
quere«l it in thehtli eenlury ; hul tin* native nririees 
atterwards i*eeov(M'ed tlieii' dominion, esIahlishiiijLi 
the s(;at of j;-ovenun(‘nt at Ahejlliaw. It was 
linall^y suhdm‘d liy Kdward I. 'Dk' ancient 
renunns consist chielly of dolmens, two of whiclj, 
sale* hy side, are in the [»ark of IMas Newydd, the 
scat of the Man|uis of Au^rlesey. At llolvliead 
are the. remains ot a Roman <‘amp. Tin; C4)nnly is 
«livid(‘d into three districts, ('ailed nutfrrfs^ (‘acli 
suhdivi<l(!d into two rtraurt/s. ddie market towns 
are Amlwch, Reanmaris, llelylu^ad, Llan;i('fni, and 
Llancreh-y-im'dd. The liist four of thcM' towii' 
unit(‘d in sjunlin;.;' one memlxu- to j>arliam(‘nt till 
ISSo, wIkmi they wer(3 m(‘r;;(*d in the county, which 
returns one memher. 

Aimicsoy, IltNitv WitMAM MAia,»t'is 

OF, h'trn May 17, 17tW, from W(\sinjinster passi.Ml 
to ( islcliiirch, ( )\f()j(|, and sat in parliament for 
the ( ’arna,r\ on horouyhs (I7!l(t !U»). hinterini;’ the 
army, he scr\cd with di->l inctiou in hlatiders ( 1 794 t. 
Holland (1799), and the Peninsular war (1.S(I9); 
repp‘'i‘nl»'d Milhorm* Pert (ISOO l‘i), and iri ISI'J 
succeeded his father a-v Mail ef I xluidu'e, M<»r his 
sjileudid services as commander of im- liriii^h 
cavalry at ^^aleI•lou, wlieii* In; ]o'>t a lee. In; w is 
made Martjuis of An;^h'scy, jn |S‘i.S In' was 
tippoinicd lord-lieuienani nf Ireland, at a period 
when that country was j^reatly agitated on the 
(juev(i<»ii (if ('atliolie em.incipal ion t and his 
advocacy of that unx'isiire ptocuo'd his r(‘ca!l hy 
Wellin;;ton iti 1S‘J9. Mr-un IslJO to 1S:{:1 he h dd 
tin; -ame olliee undei laud (ire\ 's ailministration ; 
hul OPomiell had now coinmeneiMl his career of 
a;dtnlioi!, and the Maiipiis was forced to resort to 
sever*; eoerciv*‘ measurt's. winch «lesiroM*d liis 
■arii' r jiopnlai’ity. 'To him. however, Indainl is 
ind. hied f(»r < he Roaril of Mdueation. hdoin isiij 
) o i in* w a ' M aster-, u'l’in'i .il of tin* Onlnaneein 
til" Itu'.s/'II miiiisrj-\' ; and in tin* f-..,iier year he 
w:i- raised to tin; diL^iiilv of lield imir.shal. He 
<Ucd A pi il ‘J9, ISdd. 

Mvsr, a kingdom foumled ]>> iln- Ancles 
all'' 1 he middh' of the tifh ceiitiov, ill thei'asl'in 
])aii ofeential Mn;;land, In what hums the j^rt'^eni. 
eoiiiities of Noi'hdk and Snllidk- names which 
donh||e--s ref(‘r to a, 1 tVofoM set ( If'mcni n »w tuitirely 
for"')tteii. At lirsi to some exh iit th-pendont on 
KcM. and afterwards on Mercia, on the fall of tlie 
latier it was attached lo We^'Sev, wiiiiout, however, 
losing’ its own kinus until the linn; of the I'aiiisli 
invasion, when it wa" sci/(‘d liy (he invaders, ainl 
fornn*d into a Danish kin,L;-dom under ( dithnim { 
Kdward. the son and snec(*ssoi- of Alfred, after a, Ituiif 
•*<ti’ii^ol(; forced (In* Danes to aeknnwd«*d';o liim in ] 
9*21. Cnder him ^Vesse.\ erew’ to 1 m* IviiLtlaml, ainl 
Mast Ariji^lia was ln*neeforward iiart and parcel of 
the kinoihmn It was one of tin* four 'j;n*at earl- 
doms of tin; kinj^dom under (’annie. 'I’lie iinMleni 
s(‘(* ()f Nhu'wich is ('(]ui valent in t \t(‘nt to Mast | 
An;;iia, la'ini' an ineorpm’ation Unit, took place 
ah(.>nt the end of the Pt’* ceuiury of the see 
foumled for the Nortlifolk at Mlmliam i r( moved 
tirst to 'riietford in 1()7S, then to X-e-wich in ? -01), 
and that founded at Dninvich for the Sentlif dx. 

All^lieaiU helonelnj^^ to tin* Ch .rcli <vf Knj^land 
(p-v.) ami the other ehnrclies in (*omrnu lioii with 
it in Ireland, Si'otland, and the United States. 
Sometimes used stieeially of the lli^^h ( 'hurch jvarty. 


is the art of eatchin;.^ fish hy rod, liin*, 
ami hook, or hy line ami hook, the salient haiture 
of the pursuit l)cin;2 alluremi'iit of the j)rey hy 
an attract iv(; hait. The rctpiisiles for a sm*ees.sful 
an^^ler are, knowl('d;;e of the haunts and luihil.s of 
tisli, dexterity in tin; iisi; of tackle, and a patience 
mncli in excess of that n‘(]nircd for most onl.-of- 
door aniiis(‘incnt.s. I’lie first (tnalilication covers a 
wide liehl of study, involvings asit<locs, familiarity 
Avitli the mov(*ments of lish at diilerent seasons (jf 
the year, and in Naiyini;’ eondilions of w'aler ; 
w ith the food j>ecnliar to (liflerenl sju-eies ; and 
with the cliaraet eristics of the lishes an^ded for. 
Mu«‘h of this in:i,y he* leariie*! from tin* volumimms 
w'orks upon ilie subject, hut personal ohsi;rvation 
in the e»sciitials ai the s]»ori, wliich has hi'cn 
»lesi; 4 n:iled ‘the eonli'iiijilntivi* man's ri'creation,’ 
is ahsolntelv necessary lor niasteishij^i of an art 
which is no les.s dillicult than dcli; 4 :lit tul. In like 
manner, skill in tlie use of rod and line depends 
I more upon actual c\}»crimcnts by tin* walcr-si*le 
[ than ac(jui'-ilion of lln'oiics ])uhlislu*d by otlicrs. 

I The anti<[uity of an; 4 him' M indicated in tin* well- 
, known ]>sissa^e by tin* ]uo].hct Isaiali (xix, S), 

' variously translated in the past, hut newly n‘Tider(‘(l 
: in the revised v(‘rsiou as ‘The iisliers also shall 
j lament ; and all they that ea.st anyle into iln* Nile 
, sh.'ill moiirn.' OiIhu’ < >ld Testament writers are 
I also claimed as witnesses to the ancient pra(*lii‘e of 
! lisldntc with hook and lim*. d'hat it was known to 
j (ireeks, Ro'. ians, and K^yptiaiis as a ]>asiim(», iiuiy 
; h(* c'athered from ins''jiptions, coins, frescoes, and 
I other relics of the nuiioii* pa^i ; .-uid Homer ami 
! PInlareh wnue with ;.:real acem; I'V of (h'tail. and 
j some .sympathy, njton li-h. and the Jiielhods in 
I voune in i ln‘ir days for eatchin;; t lu'm. A refcn'iiec 
by Martial ev eu snL^^uc'ts that lly-iishiji;.;-, wliieli i.s 
somctiiiu's s.n]ipoMMl io 1>( a comnarativel;* modern 
a(‘c»*mpli-hment , was known to llie Romans in the 
*2d ecniurv. (Ippiau in his //e^o e/'/.-.v \ ividly and 
(‘nlhn'iastieally lii'scrihcs in llowiiiLj hexameters 
j (heeiitin* orocess of lul•iu^^ strikiipLr, and playing 
a lish: and foun tlu' ]>hrase, ‘ Ahovt; the tugging 
■ lish i)i(‘ areli'd ria'd 1 m'ji( 1>,’ it may he s(*i*n, not only 
I (hat tin* aimient angler used a nvd, hut that it was 
I supple and light . 

j 'I'he lii^t piinicd Ihiglish hook oil angling w'as tl;e 
: .second edition (»f Dame. Inliana Ihuiicrs' ( or Rarnes) 

I Jlnul I, f Sf AU»nis, in whicii, to a picvions chapter 
, mi hawking and hunting, was inltled a Trrafifsr nf 
Fifs.sJnit'th' ti-iih nn J ;o/// . Slnutlv aftci’ this puhli- 
cation, N\'ynk>n dc W'onic i prohahly in 1 1.')0) i.s.^ued 
tin* angling cliajUer ;is a, "(‘jtaratc ])ook. In lotH) 

I I.e<»nanl Mascall published*/ ll<tnir nf Ji-s/' noj n'ifh 
hu'tLtUiA I ! in\ tnnf nf ii'f > fsf rn n(i'nt,s (Inrcffj 

hi lutiifinif. fbilin D«‘nn\ s poi'iical Arrrrfs </f A >i<f- 
hu'j folitovi'd in Itii;;. 'i’hirly eight years later 
I’h'Mi.is Rarkci's Arf uj\iniflin<f app*'aicil, to be 
I succeeded in Two years l»y l/aak Walton's Coin- 
' />lrtr Amfhr, of which 92 (.'ditioris have been 
' pnhli.'-hed. rin* iinmher of hooks on angling 
lias niarv«*llonsIy increased during (lie last fifty 
years, ami Wh-^ivvood and Sat< hcirs Hihliothrcti 
Ptsi-ttfiirfK (bSs;;) calalogiu's oloS editioii.s and 
rejirints of ‘214S distinct works on fish and fishing. 

Mod<‘ni angling is |uirsncd umh'r v.tstly diilerent 
coinlili*uis lo llio.st* *li,s(‘ns.sc«l by w riters of the last 
(•(‘iitnrs ; and tbongb all the nblimeiitarv ]>asis of 
tlie art remains wliat it lias Immui for generations, 

I aUere«l circviiustanci's bav(* prodnet'd anew dcvelop- 
I ment. These arise from tin* growing facilities for 
* travelling; the establishment of aela'ap tnid exten- 
sive literalnri', perio*'ivaI ami permanent; the 
advance of science in tin* direction of lish-cnlturc 
and mechanical appliances ; and the better condi- 
tion of the ])eoplc. Flu re is scar('»‘ly a large town 
ill Kngland without ils angling elulis; and in the 
cities, the artisan anglers who lisli such rivci's 
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as Thames and Trent may he counted hy thou- 
sands. To conclude, tln'ietore, that there are a 
tiiousarnl an*;Iers to-day wlieit‘ tJiere was one hfty 
years a^o would not he ex( rava;Lrant. The waters 
are, as a natnral rrsiilt, in constant danger of over- 
fisidn^^ and can (tJily ))e ma<le to yield sport hy 
systematic siockiii;^' ; while tlit‘ restrictive riilo* 
of soei(‘ties iiiid recent h'^islation have teiided 
strongly to Jii-M\L;lit(Mi the sjiortsiiianlike qnalities 
of an^'Iin^', ami lo coiiscrvt' our i‘i\'«‘rs and lakes. 

The H<h <vni.i:lj( In an;^lin.i; in (heat I hi tain are 
tlie Sa/imniid.e siieii as the snhnon, tnnit, j*har, 
and ;4ra\ lin;4 ; nml the summer sjwiwners, nr (*oarse 
tish such as pike, perch, roach, elm h, dace, hns’im, 
carp, haihel, tench, Meak, rnlle, and ^^nd.ueon. 
.Attemj)ts, jiol al^^•a^ s n ise, arc* l>ein^ made to 
introduce new spnrtin;^: llsli into liritisii waters; 
hnt fo'- ail practical jnirposes, those enumerated 
are the ;L;aiiie for whicli tlie angler seeks. 'I’lie 
natural liistorv of each sjie«-ies, and tlfe sp<‘eial 
nuithods emplo^ ed in tlieir capture, are <leserihed 
in suhsiM|ueiit pa;.;(’s, under the names of the n'sp(“c- 
tive tishes ; liut tlnne are many .nemual juineiplcs 
which pertain to anji'linL;’ as an art, and winch 
concern all tdasses nf an;;l(‘i’s in all ]»arts t>f the 
world. 

k'lSIUNtJ l’\< km:. 'Du' soundest advice we r*an 
tender to tin* {in;4lci' in the mat ler of lishin^:’ ttu'kle, 
is to eumher himself with as little as possihle, 
and to s(*e that uhat he us<.>s is ;4o<>d, hut of the 
sitiijdest kind. If one mi,i!ht form an opinion from 
the hulk\ illustrated catalogue , n circulated hy the 
tackh*-niak(M's, there is no class of sportsimm so 
full of fancir> and erolehels a*' aiinler'' ; hut cmmn 
experitmeed lisla'rman knows that a, lar^e propor- 
tiru) of the pret ■ \ patcnte<l mn tdties ari* inatle to 
sell, rathei- than for ]ira<‘ti('al us<‘. Much of the 
jdeasure of an‘.;liii;: is hist when tin' atii^ier hamj»ers 
Idinself ^\ith too much haj.;;4a^e. lie reipiires a 
rod, lin<‘, Nsim h, halts, and receptaile for his lish ; 
and should he able to cairy all. and indul.ue in his 
sport, without fati.utn* from tin* hunh'ii strit)»ped 
a<*ross his shouhh'rs, and ind(*p('ndent of assistance. 
As a Mile, it is cheaper to luiy than to imike 
lishin^' laekle ; hut it is most usetul in <*ast* of 
emer^em'ies to know how to whip a. Im«d\ to ;.;ut, 
how' to lepair a l»roken lod, how to rejdaee a losi 
nn;4', or howto tie an artificial fly. ddie tackle- 
hook should therefoii* not he without a pair of 
small pliers, scissors, .nid waxeil silk ami thiead. 
llavin.i;' discoNcied the descriptiiui of tackle that 
suits Iiini and the hr;inch of fishin;;- in whi<-h he 
en^a;;es, the an^ulcr should slick to it, and )‘ot he 
teuijiteil into ac<|uisition of new fancied ;4ear 
merely he<-ause if is no\el. .Ml ta.ekh* should he 
careffdly t<*sted hefore use, and put avay clean 
and <lry after use. 'The h ihii of o dealin^^with 
it at the end of the day's sport slnmld he a 
l>rimjiry acipiiienn'iit, from consideratio.’is alike of 
economy, efliciency, and eonifoit. 

Ji'h/s (h*neml entir(*ly upon flu* hranch of .'in^^lin;.; 
to he followcil. The aim of ev< ; v rod-mn '‘r 
should he, wlum suppleness i- a. nec<''.-.it > , to pro- 
duce an implement’ as closely as pos,-.i))h ies<»nio|in.!.^ 
a natural growth liki* the hamhoo, or the pn h d 
wand ii.^ed hy hoys in their novitiate; a'ai In roils 
where stidhess is an (*ss«*ntiai, a l•(v-.uf.^- itv ol 
•streneth f hat shall produce a tree I ’anci 1 he 
heavy el uim.y lishin.LT j>oh*s of our ^latjofatheis are 
(piite out of fashion, and the adojaion of 
a material for rods has assisted materia!l\ ia the 
revolutioti, which was la^^un in the I niieo S' Tes. 
Fora while, tin* American Tua.kers w "• ahh-, mtii 
some de<^’ree of ju'^,;ce, to hoas. that te. y produced 
the host liui-'e.d rods in the w-ald. thouyh their 
toydike elec; -.ca- m ci r mm h apjireeiated hy 
llriti.sli anglers. j’,ie ii;3dit tir siioim rod imwle 
of sections of <c:u', joined will* peife»'t aecnr.ny, 


and known as the .split-cane rod, w'a.s, Innyever, 
.soon imitated hy Fiijc'lisli nnikers, and witly a 
.SUCCCS.S that has placed tliem on an ecpiality with 
any in tlie world. The croat c<).st of these rods 
has liitlierto stood in the way of nTii\’orsaI adojition, 
hnt there is no c;i,insayinc- their snperiorily in 
licJitnc.s.s comhin(*d witli j>ower. Ten ;,mineas for 
a salmon rod, and four or live c-nineas lor a trout 
roil, are almost jirohihitive prit'cs, when, lor less than 
half the money, seiw iee;ihle imph'ments ot cfreen- 
lic/irt. hickory, or laneewood can la* ohtai/md. A 
very fair loil may hi* fuircliased for a cuiuea ; and 
wt! li.ive ainoiicst ;x co.stly collection, a hand\ little 
trout rod, pnr<*liase<I for lialf ;i cuiuea, in Kdinhurch, 
tiuit was prefeiri*d to tin* hesi of them, until an 
accident laid it on tin; r.iek. 

For fiy-fishinc-, ;i .>^p]ieed rod is ]ireferit*d hy 
experienced anchus, esjieeiaUy for salmon ; hnt the 
ferrule lias heeoim* almost universal for ^u*neral 
anclinc:. 'riie old fashioned piaetiee of hollow incf 
the hntt for reeeivinc the sp;ne top is not to lx* 
recommended, since it weakens the rod at a critical 
part, ;inil 4 l(‘stroys tin* hahanee. T’he main point 
in .seleetinc; a. iixl is to choose one that tits the 
haml, and to p.iv for utility ;iiid not for ornaimmt. 
The lerniles slionld lx* sto[»ped when the rod is idle ; 
and the Ixic' in which tiu* joints are kt'jd should he 
sns|x‘iuled from a loop, »o prevent the w a,i pine <>f 
tin; ]>ie<‘(*.s. The tronhle ;irisinc- f](nn the stiekiric; 
toc'etlu*!’ of the feiruled joiul> may he avoided 
hy nihhinc: the l>ra/t*n p.iits with common soap. 
Standinc- rinc-s an^ now prefi‘i'i(*d, ;ind the rinc- at 
the end of the top joint is he^t with a revohiijo 
cent re. 

/.///<•.%• lu/^/ an* N ('ly imjMu tant items of 

out lit, and they are made in ineoneeivalile \ariely. 
The former an* ol plaited silk, cotton, hair and 
silk, h;iir ami cm, aiid horse hair. 'I’lie jdaited 
lim*s ;in* either dress«*d o] ii nd i<*''sed, to make them 
waterproof ;ind pn.*^em kinkinc ; hut if dicssed, the 
proe»*!'.s .‘'honld he ol the hr>l. «»t lu‘r\\ i'<i* the luaek- 
inc- of tin* dn'ssinc will he ;i eopsiant sonret* of 
irritation and miM-liief. und the work will ha\e to 
he eontinu;illy n peatt'd. .\n\ co,)d ;inclinc hook 
will cjve recipes ot line-di essin;^, Iml ;imatenr di 
iiic- sehlom ;i!isweis. Flailed .--ilk liJle^,, nipered 
riowii to m«‘(*t ;nid i‘orre^)ioiid uiih rla* liiiest cui 
easts, and well dre>,'.ed, .in* iimeh ii'^ed ; they are 
Ntrouc<*i, siiseeptihlc of lieltei i ;mI iiic ikaii thesilk- 
aud-hair liiie>, whi'di tlie> have ''•u]>pla pled, and do 
not retain l he \v III*) . In maii> disiii<us. however, 
(lie more primili^e line^ are still ummI. J .im s slionld 
he unwound from tin* w inch at tlu* eailie'.t moment 
atter use, .and tlioronchly dried hefme wiiidiiic uj> ; 
and , it the river, tin* lirst thine (li.jt .-^hoiihl he <lom* 
after the line lum 1 »e(*n (hvnvn iln-ouch ()a< riii.c^, 
previous t ' the juittinxon of the cm cast, is lo suh- 
jeet a few' yards to a trial -.f Mieuctli, so that no 
weak spot iiiaA (* left, to l(*ad, i>eili.aps, to loss of 
)x»tli laekh* ;r*d lisli. W'iiielp s aie of niekcd-sil ver, 
hron/e, \ule.inite, hrass, ;o,d wood, the ehe.ajx^st 
heinc" tlu* last tw’o. 'The most seia ieeahle w inehes 
(called also yerAv. ;uid in the north of I'mcland 
.nno ) are those with least m(*eh;' nism. k'or the 
Idphe, exerei.ses (»f ancliu'^, iiothinc can heat a. 
sti i.e .. •!..ule hnui/(* wiiiidi with a rea.soiuahle 
j 'tiiioi: ni elieek. Jmu' the •ommoner praeliees of 

! Ixittom iisiiinj;, the \otliu;;ham winch, made of 
j V'ood, .Old nniriin*^ w itliimt any cheek, is ]>o)mhir; 
i hut '.\'itiiout care and aetpiireinent of the tri( k of 
luimUin^, the line will oveirmi and hecome eii- 
, taiif^hMl. The line for tld.s win, h should he the soft 
I undn's.scd silk, which al.* o t.ikes u.m jiame fr<mi the 
} tow I of Xottinc-liam. 

Foot-ltHCs are the h'F’^ah.s of finer tnaterial 
attacJied to the line for the more complete ilecep- 
tioii of lislie.s. The\ ij-e (*iiher of or .sintjle 
liorsc-liair, ami are ewseniied to llydishino and other 
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forms of When u.se<l hy tly-fishevK, this 

foot-line is sometimes cal le<l a collar, ami sometimes 
a cast, ami it is j^enerally made of ^nt. Occa- 
sionally, ami in s}>ecial districts, horse-hair casts, 
tapcriiif'’ from a twist of three to a sin^dc strand, 
keep their ‘ground, it hein;^ claime<l f<jr them that 
they have an elastic sprinjj:, and a fn^edom from 
olitter impossihle with ;^iit. Keliahle hair casts 
an;, liowc\er, di/Iicnh to iinictirc, ami when used 
an* in\ariahly hon]<.*-nia<lc hy some local sjiccialist. 
tint must he naiml, (‘S(*n, ami transj»arcnt, and 
should he w<*ll iMois(em*d and straightened when 
wanted. 7'lir(‘e yards is the ortlio<h»x length of a 
cast, Imt less will sutli<‘c for Hoat-lisliin^. Of late 
years dilh(’ultv has h(‘eu e\]u*rienced in ju-ocurin;; 
the best ; 4 :ut for sahuon-lisliin;.^, lait. the ]»roe(‘ss of 
luakin;^ drawn ; 4 :ut insures an unlimited supply of 
the linest easts for troutin^^'. 

//oo/,’.v are now made with (‘ves, hoth upturmsl 
and turned down. In the nomemdature ami 
niiml»ei’in^ of hooks them is ^reat (“onfiision, the 
makers of Keddit(*h and Kendal nsin;.;’ diflhreiit 
terms. 'Ida; standard palt«*rns are Limerick, 
Kemlal, Kirhy, Sproat, ( arlisle, ami llouml ; and 
one of the newest foinis is the lVnm‘ll-Iamerick. 
Altliou^^li tin? .la]>am‘se artirndal ili(*s are ma<le 
with hjirhicss hooks, ami Am(“ricau anglers use a 
hook wlii(di is eaih.Ml Ijarhless, it is impossihle in 
this n*sp(‘ct to improve upon tin* familiar ]dan. In 
V(*ry ohh'H limes ln)oks were clumsy ami ill-(‘on- 
tri\cd, hilt tin* necessity of a harh was well nrnh'r- 
stooil ; ami in the South S(‘a Islamls, the uati\e 
hooks, witli their nnh* shanks of mother-of-pearl. 
ha\e a sliaip (mm’vimI fork of hone, answering' Im* 
]>nrpos<‘ of a harh. 

M lsrr/hintnnH for an;;liM; 4 ’ eomjnises the 

ha-^ket or ha,i:’. wiihout which tlie ('tjuipment would 
l.-ndv it-« mo-'t <dn*rislicd ol*j»<t. \\’hether the 

]»a'k<‘t or I is h<*U(M- than tin* ha;;- ( water]. i oof 

or lln* reverse) is ei'ti.cly a matter of tast<*. i»<»\es 
(»l thin, |Mdishe«i wood, of japanin'^l tin, ami <»f 
^lapicr-nundic. art* ma«l<* for tlntsc who have lost 
taith in tin* <’ommon tishin- ]»askc(. of commerce; 
hill \v«* !iii;;ht l»e coiiteiil with a rtuuin' crt*el. imnle, 
/nil of (In* elostdy- woven I'n'iieh work, hut of tin* 
c<».n er fahrii of <»>ier, manufaci nred in Seoilainl 

I'l 1 he I'.niih- li j»ro\iiiee'. d'he lisliy -nn*!!, which 
I- in ofl'eMe'* to many, c. Ill he remo\c<l from ha.;;- 
oi It.isko' hv- washino wiih Lomly'.- iluitl mixed 
with warm w.itt'r. Tin* lainlim; net is for ^-eeurin.”- 
lie* '>li which is plaved out. mil vet loo heavy 
t<» • liftetl fi'om tin* vvaler hodilv hy tin* lim* ; 
ami the ualK is foi- salmori ami pike too lar^e 
for ire.'iinient with a landino-m*t, which must 
he '-mall to lie Jio tai»h*, ami eapahh- of heiui;- 
hit'-hed to tin* strap <jI the basket, ami carried 
hi'li'ml the slnnihlers ready for use. An an^h'rs 
;-:<‘ai , how (‘ver, is re^iilaletl hy tin* character t»f his 
^port ; and other articles, when nt'cessaiy, will he 
iucidf'iilally un'ulioned ht*n*after, in the jia-ramaplis 
eouct*rnino- the threi* main hraTiclii*s into vvhnh 
an;;linj;-, as ])i:ictisetl in (Ireat Ihitain, may 1 m» 
divided -vi/. lly -lishinj;, spinning;: ami live halt in*; 
ami hottom-lishin^a 

FI H fishintj is the. hiohest form of aui;]!..^, and 
it is applied to tin* most valualile of onr tiesh water 
lish. ^^any sport snn‘n * onsi<ler any otln'r kiinl <»f 
lisliino- as unworthy oi consid(‘rat ion, foi>iettinu 
that it is the lower hranclu*s which *;ivc the 
;;r(*atesb hap]nness to the }j:ri*aLest iiuniher 
anj;lers. Fly-tishiii'; for salmon comes liivt, tin* 
salmon hein*; most truly de.serihed .-s ilie ki • ' of 
lish. No one has yet discovered. thoM;;h many 
<'oM lectures liave heeii olfen'd, wl it the salmon 
supposes the artilieial My to lie. As tlieio are no 
insects at all resemhlin^ the ;^^‘iudy allairs m inr ami 
featlier to which the salmon rise.s, it ean si*areely 
welcome it as a dainty gift from the insect world ; 


land the most jdausihle theory is that the so-called 
artificial ily, bright with all the colours of the 
rainbow, ami worked hy jerks in tlie water, against 
or across str(?am, iinti^ the feathers and ljackh?s 
move lik(* the antenna* of sonn? living creature, is 
taken for something in the naturi* <»f shrimp or 
beetle. Thc're are many ]>rohlenis un.solvcd with 
respect to salmon, and this is om* of them, 
Salmon-Hies vaiy in sizi? from the .‘slianiion or 7’ay 
lattern iisimI in spring, with sliank nearly M imdies 
<»ng, To till? low -water favourites searei* bigger 
than a trout-Mv. 'kn desi*ril)r* the diM’erent 
patterns would he to enuim*ra1e all the salmon 
rivers of the kingdom, since each district has it.s 
fa-vonrites. 'Vhen? is, ]ierha]is, no more useful Ily 
than the dock Scott, originally a Tweeil inv(*ntion, 
hut now tried everywhere. 'I’he Durham Ivanger, 
Doctor, Pojdiam, Wilkinson, (hihh'is, (iohitinch 
(or Da nary ). and the Dars<ni, an* seldom missing 
from (he salmon-lishcr s hook, Salmoii-llies are 
som(‘times, hut should m‘ver he. whijiped to 
.strands of strong gut, which fravs, ami soon 
becomes treaclierons at (lie head. 'riie alt<*nia- 
tives an* a Im)]) of gut, or tin* eyeil liook n*ceiitly 
introduced. 'I'ln* salimni rod shoiihl he from K.J to 
is f<*et long, according to tin* stn*nglh of the 
angler, 'ria? salmon My is cast aci<)s> and down 
the jiool, and worked deep or high, fast or slow, a.s 
(he liumonrof the Msh may determine. 

Flv-lishing for trout is a more delicati? operatioti. 
rntil <*omparat iv ely recent ><*.'irs, tin* Jlydisher 
attached two, three, or moie Hies to liis ea'-t. threw 
them lightly uj> or down stn‘:im, as his experii'iiee 
promjited. ami allow ( m 1 them to Moat naturally 
with the current, 'rhen* are amongst troiit-lishf'rs 
an up-stream faetion ami a do.v ii ,-t n'aiii faction, 
the former Using a slnnt line ami casting up tin* 
stn*am. Ily this inetln.d the aneler i-. always he- 
himl tin* lish, ni'uiniise-^ tin* lisks of scaring, and is 
aide to snik(‘ the hook lirndy int(t. ami not out of 
its mouth. 'Phis i.. <louhtles^ tin* nnwl seieutilic 
st>le when (*<»nditions are favonvahh-. To allow 
the Mies to drift down l>ehnv is, hovvev<‘r. (*asier, 
and in very rapid watei-v, i-., imh'ed, the only W'ay 
ill which lishing can Ik* carrieil on. Tin* llif*s used 
are winged in imitation of the Kpln'inene ami otln-r 
vvaler in.'-eets ; hackled «>nly. or so liith* dressed 
as lo he termed sjdders. 'I'ln'se have their distinct 
Uses on ilitl’ereni streams. The latest ><'liool of tly- 
lisliers .nlvocate the Moating in* «lrv Mv system, 
as pracli''e<l on the ervstal chalk sti(*anis of the 
south of Knglaml. One tl> onlv is used, ami tliis 
must h(‘ e;i>t to th*at upon the suiime of the 
stn*am vvitli u]nighl vvi'igs, in rescnihlance of the 
fre«-hly hatelied insect tiihe that Imppens to he on 
the water, d’he custom is to tasi over rising lish 
oiilv , and not to work on speculation, as practi- 
tioners with the w<‘t Ily do. d’he justiiication for 
this svstem is the growing shyne-^- of the trout; 
ami upon ehoiee rivers like the lichen, 7\'st. ainl 
Kennel, the inethiMl s(‘ems to Uy imlispeiisahh*. 
On tu'dinarv tuml streams. ]-»wevt*r. Mowing 
swiftly from hill sour<*es, the «*ontnion fashi<»n 
]iays i»est. 'rront-tlies are, like tin* largi*r lnn*s for 
saliimn. too numerous to part i<*u!ari-(*, hut there 
are a, tVw stainlaid ]*atterns (hat mav he im*u- 
ti<mod : (>live-duu, March Mrown. Hares Kar 
with Silver Twist, Kcd Spinm r. Dow dung, 
Necdlo-My, Hlack Duat, Uctl and Hlack Dalmcr, 
(loveruor, Alder, Hlack ami Ked Ants, Doacli- 
iiiaii, and Sc<lgc. 'Phe s(om*-Mv ami May-My 
(green iiml gray <lrake’! are specialities, and eon- 
fined to a brief sea.son of tin* siimnn*i'. W lieu the 
ri.se of My is good, tin* trout lake it ravenously, and 
the largest hags of the v ‘ar aie then made. 'Phese 
iu.seets are, liowa*ver, jK culiar lo certain rivers, and 
so capriciously are they distributed that the iii>))er 
iialf of a river will produce them while none are 
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hatcluMl from the he«l of the lower half. 'J’he 
artificial May-Hy has lar^e no'^taTidiu;:: wiii^s ot 
drake, wid^^eon, j<-al. ^^<^od duck, or I'.yy j)l iaii 
jjoose, with Ixidies of .straw, india-ruhker, i»ark. i 
cork, and maize lm.sk, hasides the more* ordinary i 
wool and silk. 'I'he ho(d<s are as larue as those j 
used for lorh-llies in Seotland. The live May ll\ 
ami slorn' lly are veiy killinii' ; ami north of tlie 
Tn*nt tin* l:n\a of the stone lly, under the nann* of 
creejn'r, is much useil. 

In lly lishine, the ^oldeTi rule is to keep as far 
as ]iossihl(‘ a^^■:ly fi‘om the \\al«‘r. and <mt of sii^ht 
of tin* fisli ; to make the lim* and lly drop li;^htly 
ami straight : to stiike lirmly, hnt gently : t<> k(*ep 
the hook(*d tisli well in ha ink and yet it do\s !i j 
stream A\ithont delay. lived Inniks are ri*emn- 
nn*mled h<.*eausf* they may he easil\ carried in a \ 
small ho\, h(*canse there is m» risk from tin* fray- | 
iny of yut at the head of the lly, ami IxM-ause tin* | 
anyler is always sure that the ynt m-arest the 
hook will he of tin* size re(piired. 

((H(/ pi i>ees-,e-^ ia salmon, 

tront, ]n*reh, and ]»ik<' lisliiny. Spinning may lx* j 
aeeomnlisla'tl ^^irll either an artiliri.al or natural i 
halt, tin* ohj<‘(*t heiny to present t«» the ]»redator\ 
fish anyled for, a eolonrahle imitation of ime of the ^ 
smaller sp(*eie^ s\\ iiinniny’ away from it. It ranks i 
in‘\t to lly-li-hiny as ,a sj>ortsmanIik<* hram h of 
anyliny. I’ln* sjiinniny halts re\-olve njson a j 

s\Ni\el, and are hesl >\orked ayainst stream. ! 
Artilieial halts are made of sil\er(‘d, yilt, or | 
]»ainted metal, yiitta pi.-reha, and in the phantom, 
a <‘apita.l spi'einieii of tin* class, of sol<*skiti. which ' 
is tilled ^\itll walei hy the aetion of spinniny. 
'J’hey aie moulded .uni jtainted to resemhic small I 
trout, ymlyeon. or dac(', ami made to spin hy ;i ! 
fan jirotnidiny from <*a<‘h side of tin* head, or hy a 
tail on tin* pninioh* of tin* ;n<-hinn*dean screw. 
Tin* spoon halt, whi -li i^ oft«‘n coloured led in-idc. ‘ 
s\»ins hy re.i'.on of il^ eoine.*^ shapi*, and is a mo-^t 
killiny h.-.it for all li^h ot predaceous halut'*. f’ln* i 
hesf foot -line for sjiinniny h.aits i-. of twi>.ted or i 
sinyh; s.-ilune' yiit, with at lea'>t t w o >-w iveU ; and | 
when le.id-^ a,re nece'^'.arv the\ .-.Inmld l>e 4*olo'ir'‘d . 
yn*en. Man* ampler" fail in spinniny t hroiiyli ’eu 
sinkiny the halt deep enouyh.aml thronyh spinniny | 
too rapidly. The lish to he eanyht often lie l«)w, | 
and tin* anyler must operate as much as he can 
upon their |e\'el. 'riie laiyer hails will sei\e for 
hoth .salmon and pike: the smaller artili<*ial ; 
minnows, tor trout ami perch. I 

Dai'e, trout, or yudyeon of seven inches lony, oi j 
minnow s, if for tmui -ji diiny, are the iiainral haits i 
iuosl, suitahle tor spiir.iny Iliyhts. 'I’he ‘ Iliyht ’ is a. i 
s(*ri«.*s <>t trianyh*. douhle, (»r sjiiyle hooks, whipped ■ 
upon yimp for pik<*, and stron-j' oi- f.ae ynt for i 
sa,lmon and trout lishliiy ; ,iml it must lie ;ilouy the 1 
body of the halt, and he so .a Mi xed that it sha;l ‘-pin 
somethiny ne.ir nature. 'The aiUantaye of ilie 
spinniny hait is tliat tin* H-vli m.-iy he stiiiek on tin* ^ 
instant of sei/iny it. In j)ike lisidny. snc< -‘ss m.-iy ' 
often Ik* aehi(*\ed, wln‘ii str.aiylit spinninv does 
not sin-ced, hy eaiisiny the hait to spin irreu •: |.nl\ . 
Tin* movement is ti*inn «l a ‘ ^vohh|e ' hv anyh i . 
and is snjijM) "fl tc) suyyest a wounded h'li ti.,i*e. , 
to esea]»0 from danyer. ^\ ood's ( 'hapni;'n sjdnm . 
]»rodMe(‘s a .sindylit spin, and r<*fpiire^ no I. t! 
]d(*ce of straiyhJ wire whi«-h yoe,^ iuto tie o. iutli ; 
and laxly of the hait heiny snMieiently weiyhted. 
while the rotatoiy nmli<n. is yi\en hy llaiiye.-. ;ii 
the head. P(*nm*-irs Iliyht, which recjuiies iie* 
usual lead, and which rcseiw*.^ ts spin f ni tin 
toil stronyly curved hv i m ' »f ’ ee ein ''ooi-:, 
is a yood sa,mple ef t!ie spinner wifh \ ohhliny i 
a<dlon. Tin sjui ejuy h'lits a’c a- ''eeliNe in j 
salt as in fre li wat<*r aiiyl.iiy. ! 

J..ive baits, in tin- pM'-iume of an ieis. an* -mall | 
lisli, .slirimps, o* fity-f. Thev n ust he viyuon . j 


and shonhl ht* us(*d A\'itlj snap-tat/kh*, thfifc is 
to say, with hooks so arranyed that they enter 
tin* mouth tin* lisli, aud imiN he <*xtvaete<l 

to eiiahlt* undersized or ill ctmditioued speeimeiis 
to he r< turiu'd to the water. J liey are used 
with Moat, suspeinled at \aryiny dentils ami 
travelliny willi the stream, or iiim)U tin* jxffrr- 
nosier, a lenyth of stout ynt with sinyle hooks 
.•ittaeheil to short leiiyths of yimp or yut. 'I hese 
are fastene«l to (In* footdim* l>y loops, and the 
hooks l)<*iny baited, tin* a]>paratus sinks to tiio 
bottom h\ nn*ans ot a, wciylit at the end, J he 
US(* nf the yniy'e hook for 1 ive bait! iiy and t rolling 
Inm lony lie<*n disei’edited as nu'-poitsmanlike, )>ut 
it is often im(*d. ll is ahsorhed into the ynllet, the 
two hooks liinliny lodymem in a \ital pait. 

Hoffnni fishiinj is a teini w iiieh is intended to 
(•xpif.--^ tin* art of anyliny foi- li'-h feedi/iy on the 
l»eds of streams, and, thouyh if is not pie<*isely 
aec-nrate, we maN for r‘\]»edien(y hcie adopt, it. 
'rin* rod for hottnm lishiny is stiller than that 
reqiiire^l h\ the* lly-lisliei- ; and tin* reert*ation is 
often se<lent;iiy. ddn* exeejuien i«- anyliny for 
flout in a <lt*ar stream with Stewart's laekle, a 
line art in itself, wliieh, strii'tls speakiny. onyht 
not to he inelinled in this ealeyory. 'I’e kiil a 
dish of tronl when the watei' is at siimmei le\el 
and t-Iearness, lo a*-ei'ndiny the slre.-ini. :iud ileftly 
eastiny the w oini upon Stew art T jleliiute la(d\le, 
i" e\ idenee of i«‘al piolieienev in anyliny No sneli 
-kill is demaml'*d in <>■ linaiy hottoiii !l-hiny, in 
which theslnuled line i-- -imjx-inled h\ •lo.'it, and 
tin* hook, eitiici on the hotiom nr al i('ynlat(*d 
depth it. i- l»aite<l with -.oiiij . mayyols, 

c;iddi-, lue.nl ]iaste, h. iled \-Jie:if. lice, meal 
worms, or wa-|> yrnh. I'ln* nnce fashionahle 
]»crfnmed baits are no liu)y»*r hil:e\>‘«l in; hut 
]»a-tes sweetein’d with hnin‘\ , (u tiiiyed with 
Ncimilion, are atVeeted h\ ni.‘in_\ i-f the jiatient 
luethreii to he met with silliny hopetully on the 
hank, or in tin- juiiit. w ail iny for a lute, llntto.u- 

li-hiny i- | nliarly the poor man'^ ph'asni--. ' K 

fie<* irnnt waters, s;i\e in Seoil.-ind. Irelund. ami 
NN ales. te>\ lemaiii ; lull the luimhle '»jaeh or perch 
li-her ha- hi.- ]ui\ileye- -till aiinuiy-i an* 

called the <-o.u.-e Msll. Tin* ln,im‘h nl i.ottnlii 
(isliiny mo.-t diieelly answeiiny tn the nann* i- 
that known a- hiftmof. Witl. this meilnxl. tlu* 
ynt toot-liiie pas-es tlirnuyh a hnh- in ;• e‘<ee <.f 
llattened le.-id, .-tinl is Kept in ]*lm <- hv -ph . Im*- 
a foot or so aho\(‘ tin* hailed honk. \J; -li lie- 
literally on the h(*«l nf the liver, I’a'.in*! the leot- 
liin- free to inn tlirnuyh theweiylil tn | lu hiuits 
ot the small .-lint. I.(*yeriny is priin-ip.i l!\ m-ed hv 
harhehtisln-rs, hnt <uliei lish an' eaptuied h\ it. 
I'nr this anim . ment a liaiil. ch an ri* er hed is 
e— eiitial. .Xnyliny is l.-iryely j-rm:.,-* 1 in the 
I nited Stat» -, ( amda, Sweden, Nni’Nay. and 

Iceland. The t r* it and yraviiny, stie.-ims of 

t 'ermany and An tria are tanioH' f.'i simit. In 
dia, tin* mali.seei' is tin* ohjei I. ,d the anyler',- 
«le,-ire ; m New' Zealand ami Ta.-nmnia, tho 
'luce- till Mt limatisat inn nf nnnt lias inrrndiiecd 
.1 new le >e. .nil 'hi' cnlnii i;i 1 ally ler.s 

>' rin m; 1 1 1 1 -:.-. 'I’n the fnr(“yoiny 
■..em**,ii K , .ii,.. upon anyliny, we may add a 

« e. .iiimend.it inn of works wldeh will initi.-di* the 
aiiyh*!’ intn all I lie i ii N stei ies of I In* e; aft. \\ altoji's 
h(„dv Is ev r <leliy)itfn] trom its <|uainl style, pure 
nin*, and sweet descrijit ions «»f nature. As a 
niMct i'-al treatise* on anyliny, it i.-. iiowe*.ver, iu 
essejitials onl of fla,te, .‘ind she.,d.| not ho 
l•..d wifheut modern edit iny 7//, lu.ul. on Ant/- 
/in;/, i.y Mn* lah* Traiieis I'h-Jineis, i.» i!u- standard 
.'•mhority <m what we may t('rm eosmopolitan 
anyliny. L\’e*ry hraneh of 'Jn- art is ( learly tr<*ated 
h a master hand, and llie woik i :Miyiny; over tho 
ihr-'e kiiiydoms, is servic<*ahle to the salimm-lishcr 
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of Twoe<l, J}(;auly, Slianiion, or Ton way, no loj^s 
than to the rojidi-anj^lor of Thanios, Jj<.'a, or Trent. 
Tin* Hshin^ volumes of the liatlminlon Jalnary — 
Manley’s Fish and Fishituj aiul Tosler'w Srii-ntifr 
Anffln' i\\m cover the wliole f^mmnd. Ainoiif^st 
woiks unoii <listiM<*t hraiielu^s of aii^^lin}^ may he 
imiieateo Halford's Ffonfintj Flits, I’miiielTs A'W. 
itf thr Jioarh, Pimiieirs HdhI: of Iht: Piht , l»raitli- 
M.lite's FtiUntniithr tf Wtsl morvltttui ^ (’uteliire's Art 
of Tnmtfshintj on Htt/tid Sfrrtnns, I'ritt’s Xorfh 
Fftnntrt/ F/irs^ and H. ( ’holiiioiideley-l*erineirs 
Mttttn'n f mprorrnirnts in Fishint/ Torltr (nnt 
Fish Hooks (ISS7). In the an;,din^" literature of 
Scotland there is a ehoire of riches, such as 
Stewart’s Frotfittif An<ihi\ Stoddart's Amflrrs 
(Unnponifot^ ( 'ohjuliouii s Mttor ttnt! thr Lorh^ St 
.lolin's >S7(7r/e’.v, and ‘ lila<*k ralimu's' Srtdrh I.ttrh- 
FAtitttj, rhr Atojhr (Uttl fh< Ltnijt Jit/tl, l»y I kivid 
\\'ehster, is a <‘le\ *r treati-e in advocacy of a 
i>eciiliar imdlexl |iractiscd on (’Ivde and Tweed. 
The liandhooks of fishin;^ localities are the 
A/tt/lrr's liioro. touchin^j; upon an;;lin.i; in all 
j>aits of the w<»ild : Watson Lyall's Fittotsmon's 
(initfr to thr liii'rrs, Ltjrhs, tl r. nf Sidtlonil: (’lille's 
Xofrs lunt li'rrii/frrttons o/ on ^{ntf/rr, tor NN'ales ; 
and, tor Ireland, lle; 4 an s Ilotr ontl Wlorr ttt 
Fish in ii'iionil. d'liomasV Ikst in IntHo, and 
Senior's 'D'orrl taitt Irtott it. thr Antiiniif>s. nder 
to nioi(‘ di.-tant lamU. 'rie* --tandard referenco 
work «m an,L:lin;4' lit ej a.l me is >Ne''twood ami 
Sateliell s FAii (ot/o rit Fts'rof>>ritf. 

Alltflo-ralllolM* is a t'Tin usrd (U' tln‘(’hun*h 
of lji;;land ,L;em*iall\, hut e'spiMually of the Hi^di 
('Iiuicli section, which <lai'ii> that the national 
ch'ircli is ( ’atholi<‘ (a^ oppostwl to IJoniau ( atholi'-i. 
atn! lepudiati's (he name <if l'rot<‘stant. S<‘e 
KMil, \ M) 1 ( '111 (icn OK ), 

Aliulo-lsravlito TIUMUyv, an opinion as to 
th'* histo)ic:i] oriLiin of tin- I'Ji;jlidi penp],- ludd 
)»'. a coil' iueiahle nuinhci- of pef-ou> in Itritain 
■md Aiueiica. 'rhe\ c<intcnd lhai the Kn;j:lish 

a e dooi’iided from (lie Israelites who w«r“ 
carii(' ini') capti\ity h\ i)ie \--\riaim undiT 
Sai^’on if 72 \ Im’. '(’he I'.iaelit*- wei<* carried 

into M*m! . , where they aie idetnilted with tin* 
S;u;e m ^cythiaii", who apoeared as • coii- 
eueiiii^' ii(i;de th* .e ahout (lie -aide tiun*. ’rii<*y 

iieNf '.w.iimeii wevt wards into Noiilnou ('mope, 

atid hec'ime iIm* jnoeeuitois in parie.ular of the 
Sa\ou i- ' idci. of i'',nL:la!id. t nforiuuatcl\ lor 
tl.e con ii'-ieu, liie premi'-e- mma hotli he 
(|Ile>(i«in( 1; .lud we have no; \et hcen ]ircseut»*d 
with aii\ ''.u isiactory pmo*' elilier that tin- AuliIo- 
Saxons aie iln* Sa<-a', or tha the Sae.e ai. tin* 
Israelite-, Auil it must not Im* f<HL:ott«‘n that 
^‘■Ntliii 1. mucli moja* a e,.,,«^j-;iphir;il than an 
ellundo;_;i,;d tfiui. Mojeovei', 1 lie -o i-alled 'id«*nti 
lieaiini)'.,' cm examination, ]u'o.e to he little inoie 
than verhal <juihhlin,es un the lai^li-lj ietter. 
depending for their success on the reader .s ieuor 
aine ot llehrew exeensix. 'I’hus one of tin* 
sirofi;^u*st is, that ae<-or<lin_e to piojdnx’v, lost 
ImucI's hx'ation must lx* * tin* isles.' The at»pli‘ ’• 
hility of this (o I'm^^land is at once oh> i»>us. i)-. 
tintort auately f«)r the arennient. tin* word iei:dei**il 
|i^'land or ‘ i.sh*,' is a|>plied .n the Ih 'eiew o*\t 
nnlillereiitly t(» any district on the sea coa.-i s •j,.-o 
fled from Palestine hy w;it<‘r tin* shores around 
(he Mediterraru‘an, and the c<mst. of (jireet-t* and 
Asi.a Minor, as well as islands ]»ropcr. Much is 
made ot ‘ dacoh'.s stone ' in the coronation ' iiair at 
Nm'sI minster Ah]x*v ; of tin* fact tha.t tin* Iri h. o- 
' anaa, idles, still trouhle us m*cordin;i’ to | .atplnx'V ; 
that in jaihlie worshi]i w(* ‘till pray ‘owards :‘no 
posture was peculiar to Knelidi 
vliristiaus; ^:e. (hi siu'h feehh* ar^umeins as 
these, we are eravuly asked to believe that t»io- 


jdiecies which apply to all Israel relate* to ten 
irih(*s only, to tin* complete c*xclusion of tin* two 
tribes re])n*sented ]>\ the dexvs throughout the* 
w orld at the juesenl da.N . Idlest* propliccit's, wliieh 
have no meaning at all if not nati<»nal arnl 
sjiiritnal, are interineted as if mundane and politi- 
eal, and refenin;^ to a portion only of Isiacl. We 
art* tt)hl, mnrt*o\'er, that tin; well-marked ))hysical 
features of tin; .lews are tin* sjiecial etb*cl of the 
curse ot (hxl u])on them ; and when we ask for any 
survivals anions tin* Kii^'lish of such jicculiar and 
persistent cimloiijs circumcision, seventh-day 
oliservunce, h*;_utl un< leanness, and tin* likt*, we 
are told that the idem ity w as to he lost, and that 
our ieiior.nice is tin* hest jnoof tif the tlieory's heino- 
true. ( )} conrsf*, all e\id»“nc»; {.roes to show the 
imjxissihilily of siieh peculiar eimtoius and the 
Ian;^iia;4:c of a nation hein^^ so eom]»letely fori^oUeii ; 
and it !•> liaidly eiiou^^li tor tin* op]xaients of a 
theory lli.'it sets at dehain-e all et hiiolo_Lii<';tl and 
linm^ml hM*viden«‘(* to he assured that nevertlieless 
it is proved hy a }*arti<iilar iulei pietatiou of 
S(*npfure assinue<l to he as infallihle as its own 
.‘iiithoritv. 

'J'he ‘ lo^t trilx*s of Israel' have heen sou;:lit for 
in almost eM*ry (juarter of the elolx*. and as one 
nation answered the edinlitioji" of the tliemy about 
as well as anotln*r, ‘the leiuiiaut'- of the ten tribes 

were found niaraudiim in the Af;/!!:!!! passes, 
wanderin;:' with tin* leind.eer in baplaiid. (‘h.a''in‘X 
hullahx*'. on tin* American pr.'iiries, or '-l.iii;.dilei in;.: 
human viclim" on tin* teoralli" of M' xieo.’ ibit 
th<‘ enthusiasm of IhnllK'ek. (laicia, and Adair had 
at least one ;:oed result : it cause<| evidence about 
the f.wt" of manners and cu'-loms - atteiwjirds to 
lx*, in the hand- of -cientiln* stndenis, of 
value for the liisiniy of ci' ilisatinii to lx* pre 
served before it was li-si lieion* advaneiiiLT Vairo- 

jx-aii inlliienees 'I'he ten lrii>es ile!u-ion has now, 

however, sunk to a hover h‘vel tliaii wiieii Lord 
KiiejshonniL’li s]x nl his tortuiu' in mihlisliiuL: (In* 
Mexican ]>i<-turc- and cliiomcles. In spite of all 
tin* i.cw le.d kuowlc<l;:e as to raics. it lias even 
now more voiarie- tliaii ever. ‘Tlicii* is indee<l no 
'louht.'-a\s I >r rvioi. ‘that this abject iioiistaise 
ha- a far iapu'*!’ cin rdathm tliaJi all the rational 
elhnolo;.i\ jnihlished in LiiLiiaud.' 

.lllUloilia'ilia desp^uatc-.. amnuu' tli«' Ln'iich 

ami (h*imaii . a weak iu.il.alinii nf KiiLihsli nian- 
m*is and <'n-loui-. «»r an iiidi-.’i iminate adniiiration 
ot r'n-lish iu-t it utioii-. In th iman literature, an 
.Vnuloiiiania wa- espfM*::'!ly prevalent in tin* ISlh 
ei*niuiy. when translation- of Kn;:li-li Ixxik- he 
came numerous, and were read with ;:i(‘at admir- 
ati*»n. .V iX'Uiarkahle Auiilomania }>rev ailed in 
I'lam-e ha sume time hefoie tin* cvnuiiiencenu'iit 
of the llevolul ion, arisiiiu out of admiration of 
Lipiriish free institutions. Lut anotln*r kiml of 
'' np^loiiiania is often limited to tiitles sucli as 
liioiis and society manners, and in this sense is 
ii-u unknown in the ( iiil<'d StaU's. 

Aii^lo-Savoii Laiiuiiaur and IJIera- 

HUT* rhe term .VuLihi Saxon was frevpiently 
applied, in tin* works of tin* last three ee’iturios. to 
the earliest forms of the Knulisli lanpn.'i.Lie, up to 
the datt* of the Norman ('oinpiesi ami a little 
latei. Kn;.;lish, in short, wa- descriheil as Aimlo- 
Saxoii so lono Ms it remained an intieeted tonm^<h 
am’ no loiiper. Tin* wor<l. Inov (‘\cr, was m'ver 
used ]»y the people themselves who spokt* that 
'in;:u;i;:e : from llie <*arlit*s1 times they knew tht'in- 
.selvt's. colleelively at least, as FntfJr, and their 
longue Knotisr tor in La! in as .Vimii and Lingua 
An;:licii'. The 'reutonic si itU'is of Southern 
Hrilain, eoinmonly called A ipe lo - Saxons, were 
tinkled imieed into two main branches one m»rth- 
ern, the Anolians or Kn^^lish (in their oxvn dialect. 
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yiV/^/Zc), who o(‘('n)»i<Ml the eastern eoast fn>in the 
Firth of Forth to the farther limit of Sntlolk (see 
AN(JLKs); ami om‘ soutluMH, tlie Saxons (in 
tlunr own dialeet, Srft.rr), who lieM the }>ortion 
of the island from Kssex to I )ors(‘tshire, extend- 
ing^ inland t<> ()\foid and tin* SeveiTi valley, 
lint ev(‘n the Saxons a|»[)ear from tlie he.nin- 
Tiin*^ to liave i'e(M);L^nised themselves in a wid(*r 
s(‘ns(* as Etujlr too ; et'rtainly they called tladr 
lan;;ua‘4:e EmfUsr, and as >0011 as tin* territory 
umler tin* ov(*rlordslii]» of the \Vost-Sa\on kin,i;s 
acquired a ;^a*m'ral name at all, it was known, 
not as ,s'o./o///o and Saxonlaiul, Imt as Anijlia 
and Kn^^land. 

The word An^lo Saxon was ajq>li(*<l only at a 
inmdi later ilate to tin* early 'n'litonie inhahit- 
ants of South Ihitain ami their lan^iia.Lre, after 
the latter had luicoim* so far obsolete in torm 
and voeahnlary as only to l>e eomprc'heiisilde b\ 
means of special stmly. l‘rofessor Fn‘t*man, hr 
Stiii)hs (llisliop of Fhester), ^^r d. It. (Jreen, 
and others strongly arirm* f(»r a n*turn to tin* 
ohl and true name ICn^li^h ; ahd sim^e IStiT this 
r(‘tur 7 i has hee<mH‘ Nt‘rv general in linunistie i 
and historical w<nks. For ]»ai‘ti<‘nl.Mrs .as to the 
An^lo-Saxoii lan,L:iia.Lce and litt‘i’at nre, therefore, j 
see Fncjmsii LANaa'Act: AM) I a iKitA rrui: : for: 
Anj^lo-Saxon hi>tor\, ''ce Ilnci.vml It is proh j 
able, howev(‘r, that tin? word A niilo-Saxon, haviiiLT ! 
taken <leep root in the vocabulary of <‘\erv-day j 
life, will continue To <lesi^nate, in jtopular >jM‘e< h, | 
the early intleeted foiin (lie Fn^ili^h lan.eua,i;e, 
and will .'till more widely be employed as a 
^enei'al iiume for the 'r<*utonie (dt'ni(‘nt in the i 
elhuol<»;;A of UriTain an element now so larirely I 
mixed with the (’eltie as to be pra<'t ic.illy ;ilmo-.t i 
imlist iiiiiiii-'li.i ble. Fv<*n as a. name for tin* Ian- | 
;;ua; 4 (* oi Ixin^ Altied 't is '-till «‘niplo\ed by Mr 
Sweet :uid iiianv other emineiu scholars. S<‘e 
Frc'emau s Sonmnt vol. i. ; (Ireens 

Jli.storil f/e' Einjllsh Pioplr; Koch's Jl i.slnrt.'trhr 
(irxm/iiftfA. (h r lAniHs’-Itrn Sjirfo/tr ; Mat/ner's 
Eiiffh , ra innuihl: (irans. l.sTt): Sweet s 

Stt.mn lit'tn/t'r : (lieiu s llilil it/f hi l. tlrr A tnjrf ■' 
I'/trn J*ots, , and tin* saim* author's />V/y. t/rr Am}, ' 
J*r(iS(( : tiri'eu's MuLimf of EiKjlinid ; ami (irant j 
Allen s A nfjln Sa.i nn llntulH. 'The only recent i 
An;j.lo-Sa xon Dietionary, IJo-'Woith's t new ed. by ' 
J’roft*>sor 'roller), is far trom a l^oimI one. 

is a, nanie* fornn*il\ ii'-ed looscdy of the 
whole \N'est Afrieaji coast frtun (ape Ia)pez to 
nenouela. I»ut since the establi.'-hment of iln; 
(.'on; 2 ,’<) Free State in ISS.'), it should at most be 
used of the Portuy lese W est Afri<‘an )>osse>.-iou-;, 
extendiii;^' fi’om the honufo southward ' » hap-' k'rio. 
This re;^'ion is snbdi\i<h‘d in'o four y’o\ ernment^ 
--Ambri/, .\nmda in the nai.ower sejme (capital, 
St Paul <h‘. Loandji), lleu^uela, ami Mos^amede.-. 
The limit towards the interior is vt*ry va.Liue, but 
the Portu,i;nese intlnema*, r<'pre ;»‘nted bv militarv 
]K)sts. extemls some l.^Ot) miles inland, d’iie are.' 
of the wlnde »lej»endemA- i ^ stated at ;>12,(WK> sq. m., 
and its jn)j). estimated at 'J.iH)iK(HH). ’/’oe eo.i-f 
strip is le’. •’/. ba/?en, rxirnnrfy Imt. and \ e; v an 
hoiutliy. IJeyond is hill eounti>, ii'acliiu;;- a e* iebt 
of d(K)() feet, 'riic main rivers aie th • K^^an o 
ninninj^ nortl' to the (’on;j,'o, and the ( o m a... 
(hiiKMie, niiinine W(‘st totlie Allaidie. Theiounti v 
is wa*ll watered on the wh(de, and has a luxuiiani 
veo(q<ition of the tropical .\fri«-an tyiie. 
tol ' , indi;^o ■ Dtton, and •fr»*<*lvp; 

<luee<l ; but under Port ii<.mese eiis:iiana;o ,».«>nt 1 in* 
wealth of the <*onntr\ is um'e* i-loj ^mI or ii •eayin;.^. 
There is some ( xporr <»l wax. iniiValo hidc>, i\ >rv, 
copal j^nm. and j aim-oil. 'i here i- c.bnmlam'e of 
iron in th monnta,in • also eoj.p. .. i**;; 1, 'ulphur, 
and petroleiiui are obtained llorM*s ami camel,^ 
ca ’not Jive here; the ox is ridden, but tin- bnitlen- 


hearers are usually men. Anj^ola was lon^r notorious 
for its ^oeat slave-trade. I'he natives are Con^u) 
ne«noes7and belono to the j^neat llaiitu stock. In 
the KUh century they were mostly eonverieil by 
the Jesuits to a'kiml of Christianity, hut soon fell 
ba<*k into fetiehism. Tin' number of white men in 
.\n;.jola, mostlN PortUjLt'uese, <hu*s not exce(*d JOOO, 
many of whom are transport<Ml convicts, ami there 
are some JO, (MM) mulattos. I'he P(»rtu«^uese nnd<*r 
Die^^^o Cam diM-o\ered this <‘oast in USti, ami soon 
hei^an to st‘ttle in it : but St Paul de Loamla was 
noT built till UTS. 'fhe linances, in sjiitt} of very 
heavy taxes, are nmst unprospcrous. Jhit the 
neii^hbourhood of the Con^o Free State has in- 
I spired s«uiie attempts at reform. 

.illU‘0'r;i« or .\N(JNvn;KH (am*. . I //yy/vC* capital 
nf a 'riirki.'-h province in the mountainous interior 
of Asia .Minoi’, -*20 miles FSF. of Constantinojde. 
It was a Ihmrishin;;: city umler tin* Persians, ami 
was irnnh* the lapital oii the Koman i»rovince of 
Calatia Prima. It was the seat of one of the 
(‘arly idiurehes, and tin* seime of two (Miristian 
coumdls hehl r(‘spect ively in J14 and ,‘k>S. ^Vneient 
remains an* still to he s(‘en, (‘speeiully nf a marble 
tianide deilit atcd to Au,L;U''tus ; an in-i-riidion from 
it . known as 1 1n* Mpnnor . 1 m urpn mn, b is fui iiished 
im]Mutanl materials tor tin* hi.''tnry ol Auy;ustus. 
A ;.ireat battle lu'tween tin* 'I’lirks und 'Tartars 
was fought ben* in 140*2, The, present city 
hav 40.0(M) inbabitants : its iradi* i" mainly in 
the hands of the Armenians, w ho number 1*2. (MM). 



.\n;^»)rci ( iujits. 


It is famous for its bre(*d of ^.loat.", with beautiful 
silky hair, (*iLdit ineties Ion;:. 'Tbe.'e ure two or 

three \;nieli' ot tin* bre«‘d. 'Tin* nMimar- coat 
is eompo'-eil of two sorts of ii.aiiiial one hairy, 
'•holt, and clo.^e t(. die skin; 1 he o! her lon;:*er ami 
woolly, farther ' 'om tin* skin Tin* ]a,tler is the 
most, pleniiful :iml most vain, bh^ 'Tin* annual 
cxjioit ot wool from .An^orji 1. s.nd to havt* a 
\ajm d T*200.(i(M). ( iood oo^ts ar- ^^ortll CoO or 

ifH) a/»iee< a( .\pin)rn. Oi this ^;oa/ -• hair, often 
i-(f . < / S 't-f,,,/, r,ftn/r/.s a/e i '^l(-lisj\rly jmUlU- 
'■e-lui. ' MaiiN of t he animals in this i-e;'ion 

an* , |iai, . *• 1 i-ed by the h'lijLtth ami softness of 
liieir luiii, e.-'p.-cially the do;.:;.^, rabbits, and eats; 
but this peciiliaiity disapjx'ars in Fairope. The 
\n_^ora ;.oat i,' bred f»»r its hair, called Mohair 
(<j.v. ), in tin* I niteil St/ites ami in (’ape Colony, 
and liM'. also been introduced into \ h toria. 

;%lllSO.sliira*ce].ita1 of tin ).joviins of Cuayana, 
III Veney.uehi,, on the dM-ht. bank oi the Orinoco, 
about, 240 mi\es from its mouth, ll is built at a 
]»ass (/fayo.sC/rok \vhere the liver is navrowaal by 
rocks. 'Tlie site is oul\ i!)l feet ;iho\(; the sea- 
level ; and the ()rino(M> is n ax' 1 ;;, a, hie to this point 
hir \essels of 300 tons. 'The tow n, w hich dates 
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from 17(>4, is the seat of a bishop. It has a laisk 
triule in tohaeeo, coHec',, eo(*<>a, iinlij^o, cotton, 
cattle, hides, and tallow. In ISll) it was «lecree«i 
that itsnann^ should he c,han;^a*d to riinhul Holivar, 
after the lil)erator. Pop. ( KSSl ) 10, Shi. 

/IlljUTOstiira Hark, or Crsi'AiuA Hark, is the 
aromatic* letter liark (»f tli<‘ (ftf/z/jrn rn.sintritt ^ a 
native of Venc/n(‘la ami other tropical count ric\s. 

It <le‘rives its nann* from the* town of An^^ostura, 
whcrc^ it is a considerable article of (‘ommcTce. It 
was first brou^^ht to Kn; 4 ’land in 17SS, althon;^h it 
had been in use* in Sjuiin since tlie year 17'>0. 'riic* 
ittt.ypfn’iff is a small tree behm^in^ to the 
natural order Kntaee;e, 1*2 to 15 fciet hi^di, with a j 
trunk to 5 im hes in diaimdcu'. It tloiirishes at ; 
an <*h‘V.'ition (d 000 1«> KKKt feed alsee tin? sea, | 
and its el<*.i;a.nl wliio* b!<tss«nns, \vln<*li appear in 
; 4 ,reat profusion n Au;;ust, ad<l ;j:reatly to the 
b(‘auty <»f the scenery. 

An;;ostura Hark is a ^a,luable t<mi<* in dysentery, 
chronic diarrlnea,, and dys]»epsia, but it is tallin;^^ 
into disuse. It owes its virtues to a v<»latile oil, 
and a bitti'r principle, tin* natun* of which is iin- 
cerlain, to which tln^ Jiaim* < 'usparia has been ;^iven. 
ruder the uamti uf An;L;ostura Hittcu-s, an t'ssence 
coutainin;; an;.?ostura., canella, eiiichona, lemon 
peel, and otln‘r aromatics, came into e\tcu>iv<‘ ime 
as a Icmic ; Imt much of w Icit is void is devoid of 
an^ro'^tura, and consists mainls of cheretta or otln*r 
sim[i!e l>>nic. Anyn>stuia contains aa alkaloid 
'•ailed Am;nsiuria. in the .\ear ISOt. a «juantit\ 
of hark of a hi;.ihl\ poisonous nature leached 
K'ui<i[>e, and hein;: mivtai. cn for \n;i-ostura Hark, 
;^a\e rise to -several acci-lent-, ainl in <-oie'e«juen<*e 
tiicusc of An.uostuia Hai k v\ a ^ jnoliihited in onn* 
countri<‘s. This spini(»U' l»aik. now known as 
/’h/,sf A ntfn^i H rtf i- <’l*tain!‘d from the 

Strvehnos Nn\ \ (Unica, (1:>- v(nii'( <' <it str\chninc. 
ami it i-' readily di'.t my’ii'.licd troui A u._:o.--iura 
Haik 1»\ the followini; -.iiiiple ic-,*-; It ha-> no 
-iiiell, ]ia-» a resinous fiacliire, <-annot he '.plii up 
into sunill laiuiii.e. has a pnie I»it |er la-^te, without 
. ;ou ‘Hi ' pi iyency. a/td Iiefj loiiclicd with nitric 
aci<l, -!.*■ • lop-^ i.n its i/jiier sinfacc ;j deep led sp<»!, 
and on .'s outer an emerald i;iecn. I'ndcr thi' 
l«*st the ' unmie hark hi'come- ot a dull le-l cohmr 
on citle •'Mri.'cc 

tie- <*apilal '-f the hn tich depart- 
ment nt < ’ll, (! cute, and OulurK ot tlie pio\i:ceof 
’au<ls ’J’JO feet ;.h<»\e the wiiidili;,; 
I'harcui s.i luile.'' N M. of Hoideauv ny rail. Its 
(»h| town lia- uarr<»w ciook'd streets, and it con 
tains a line H«unaiies»[ue caih -dral (lldtii, and a 
.striking lio(i‘hde-\ ille, wdh'.hich i*^ ineor| < lati'd 
the reicn.inf <it the .am tent castle ot Anyouh'iiie, 
wdicic \ ,iv. )»i»rn the eeh*hrate<l M.areuerite of 
Navaiie. author of the I ! • ntii mit ttn . loiNaillae 
was also a native. I'he <ild bastions h.ive 1 k«u 
« a)nvcit«al inl<» lilies terrme walks, riu re an manu- 
factures of m.ichinery, jiaper, and wire, and a luisk 
trade in brandy. I’op. (istiii) Jl.iHil : ( is.sn 
»U,tit7. Tiie })nnin<'r ot \/iyon/nois was in r:irl\ 
tinirs a cminly; hiii in thr I Ith ee/unrv i'/tilip 
the /'air took iio.ssession of it, and it herame tii , 
appanage ot tfa> youne^er hratiche.s of ijie io\al 
lainily. It was ma<le a du- ly by b rain is 1., and ' 
Wits sonu'times bestowed up<*n natural s<mis f»f the 
r lyneli kilims, such as (’ljarh*s de \ alois { 
iGo(l), son of Charles IX.. a <list luojiislied oeinnal I 
in the reieiis of Henry 1\’. and L<»uis XIII. it I 
\vas eiveii by Louis XIV. to tlie Diic le Htnri. 
after whose death (1714) llu' title was atUvhevl ^ 
Hie princes of the elder HouvImui Uue, 

I,oris Vntoink T'K Horti.oN. 
IH'e i)’, tin; eldest son of (diaries X. of b' ranee, and 
Haujdiin during liis father’s reie-n, was horn at 
Versailles on Gtli August 1775. At the I {evolution 


he retired from France alony: with his father, arnl 
after some years of military studies at Turin, and 
alM»rtiv<‘ military operations at the head of a body 
of Freneli c///////T.v in 1711*2, he joimal the other royal 
e\'il<‘s, and livisl with tlnnn at llolyrood, on the (’on* 
linent, and latterly in Kneland. In 171111 he. mar- 
ried his c<msin, Marie Therese, the* only <lau;.^hter 
<if Louis X\’L and Mari<* Antoinette, a woman 
with .soiiM‘lliiii<: of the .spirit of her rimther. ‘the 
only man in tin* family,' in the words of Xai»oh*ori. 
On the recall of his uncle, Louis XVHIL, tie was 
appointed lii*iitr*nant-yu*neral of the kiny^doin ; aiul 
when Napoleon returned from Klhii, he mad(^ a 
W'eak attem])t to op])ose him, Imt he was .s<>nii 
deserted hy his tnaips, and ohlierMl to surrender. 
After the se(*ond restoration he was ciiar;^ed with 
the suppression of tlie disorders in the .southern 
juovinecs, ami in lK*2d he leil the French jirmy 
of iii\asioti iut<* Spain. ()u the r<*\ obit ion in .Inly 
1 h:((), he siyiMMl, alony with hi> fatlier, an alxlii’a- 
tion in favour of his nephew, the Due de Hor- 
dcauK : and w lien the t ‘hamhers declared the 
family of ( 'li/iile.'- X. to have forfeited the tlirom*, 
lie a<*(*omp.'inii*d him into exile, to Holyrood, to 
Fray;ne. and to (it>r/., w here he died, .‘Id .Line 1.H44. 

Ali;i^01llll4ns« an old name for the di.-tiict rouml 
Anyfouleme P'Hl Hie department of 

( harente. 

Alll^^ra* lh(' e'i])ital of the A/ores, a seaport at 
the head of a deep h.'iy on tll(* soUtli coast of the 
inland of T«*i-ceira. It is ;i station for ships be- 
tween Forinyal and Hra/.il and the Last Indies; 

• ml the haihoni' i-^ \ ery much exposed. It is tlie 
scat of the lushop : is wi*!! hnill. hut dii’ty ; has 
lim* clmrclics, and is .■^trouyly foitilied. I’op. 

11,1)711, nian\ .lews. i’herc is ,t eoiisi.ler- 
aide export of wine. cliccs»y honey, ami llax. 
since iMU it has ;iih'c-i lo it' name Die words * do 
lu'roi-mo.’ tor llu* conduct ot it • citi/ens in the, 
"ti uyy le ayain.'l Dom Mi juid ( iS.'tU .‘>*2 |, 

Aim:r«i-IV<|iu'i(a. h;i\ on tlu' .^oiith-itest 
coast of Africa, in 2<i *27 S. lat. and I.") 17. Ion;;. 
It yives name to the -«nutli<-rn litloi;il of (Jreab 
\;iiua'|ualaml t. cxtendiiiL’ ‘-‘DO miles from *2iF 

S. iat. t.' the Oram,;*' Ki\cr. or ( ape (’olony, .and 
Mau-liine' tM) milc' inland a samly. waterless 
' re..^i.m. hut rich appaieiill> in nu tals. .•nid i*nio\ii);2 
.1 licallli\ ilimate. In Iss.'i .Vnyia- l‘c*(ncn,‘i was 
celled hy a Nam.a'jU.a cliiefi.ain lo Jaidcril/. .a 
icemen merchant: anti m*\i year it >> as taken 
ufulcr ( ierman j>rolia‘i ion. N\itli ail the coast to t!ie 
north as far as ( ape I’vio. excejit \\ al\ isch Ha\, 

• wiiich helon;^'' To Kiiydaiid. 

AllU'ri* u (own of South Italy, 17 miies NVV. of 
' .Salerno. itli cotton .and .silk j»iniiin.L!', and 7110 
inliahiiants. 

i AniXStroill. Aniu-:rs .Ion as. a Swedish natural 
oliilosoplu'r, was Lorn H’.tli August lsl4, and in 
)s;i:> »‘iileied the nniveisiiy of I psala where he 
Ji. caine ;i in'i rtil -thtt-t nt ( 1.\‘)}D, keeper the ohsi'r- 

\ iiuny ( Is k‘) ), .ami [uofessorof jdiysi( >• ( ). From 

|N,»7 till Ins (hvith. ‘Jlst .inne 1S74. he .a''t«*d as .secre- 
tary to tla* Loyal Soeii'ty of Scienei's at ( psala. 
Tim works embrace the snhji*ct> ot heat, ma;j:m*ii''m, 
and es\H*ei;illy itplics. His Ua itrriht.s .^ftr /r S/ i ft n' 
.sft/ttirr tHerlin. iSii!)) was an import.ant supple- 
' in(*nl to Kin-hlioir s nreat w ork on the .Solar .Spee- 
l:nm. (ltlit*r woi k.s wt*re >/ir A v .Sjnrtrrs ttfs (tas 
s/mn/t's ( 1H7I ) ami J/t;//o/7v hi 'hnyKmturc 

tte Itf Trrrr ( ISTl ). 

All||SUlllu« tu* Lrm.t: S>akk, au Ln.uliHv ost 
India Island, one of lh<‘ Lc^wv Am dlt - , 1\ itp4 1(»0 
iiiih*s alnioNi due F. «>l the eastmn extremity of 
Fortit Uieo. Area, si^. m. ; itojx ‘JotH). 'riio 
island is hmcf ami w inding in form, is very (lat in 
suiTfice, find contains e.xtensvve jiasture for cattlo 
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and liorses. Pli<>sj)liato of lime aii<l salt are e\- 
jjurted. 

AllSfiiilla. See 

All$>'1lis« S(M* r.I,IM)-\V()]{M. 

See Im>i;i ai;shike and 1 )ot’(;l.\s. 

Aiilialf, a dmdiv of the (ieniian (Miipire, almost 
ontiiely suironmh'd hy the Prussian ))n>vinet‘ of 
Savony, whieh hreaUs it up into two ])iim*i]»al ami 
five smaller portion-^. „\iea. Stilt sij. m. ; ])op. (ISJo) 
*21*i.tiS!); ( iSSo^ ‘J47,t)t)l), m‘:irly all 1 'rote'.tanl''. 
Des'-au, /erhst, llenilmi-.i;', Kolhen, and lialhmstedl 
an' the jnineipal towns. In the (‘a:>l»Mn part the 
eonntry is h‘vel and fert ile, pitHlnein^- w heat. tla\*, 
rapi' -eeil. and tohaeeo : hnt the W(*f'toiii 

part. a|>proaeliin,e‘ tin* liar/ Mountain's, is hilly 
and lar^eP eovered with wood, and poss,'ss(‘s 
mineial ^^eallh, ('spoeially in h'ad and "ihor. 
Anhalt lM*;;an to In* an in(lt‘i»omh‘nt prineipalily 
in the lirst half of tin* KUh emtnrv. It ha>- Ixam 
ropi'atedly, in the eonr^e of its his-tory, divideil 
ainon;.;st hramdies j)f tin* roimiin^ famil> . It Mas 
dividisl into three <lnehies in the he^jinnin;.: of the 
17th eentiiiy. out the lirst line hecomin.i; e\tinel in 
IS 17 and tlie .seeotid in ls().‘i, the whole t(‘iritorN 
Was reunited into oin* dnehy. 

Allliydri<li‘S is the term now eomtimidy .ei\en 
to the eotnjionnd.s fortnerly known as aidixdioiis 
aeids. whieh xvas a very tnis.ili'-faetoi'y name, seeing 
tliat these bodies tloiio! jweseni aiiv of the <»rdinary 
ju’operties of acid''. In some (‘ase< they aie tin* 
re'snit of t he d(*h\ drat ion of aeids. and in all eases 
tlnw r(*jiresent in their eonipnsiii(*ii t In* a»'id zn/// //.s 
watei'. 'riiiis. in tie followiii'j tMjnation, we Liive 
an examjde of tin* formation of an aidivdride : 

N!o:<- Aci.L N::ni' A’ 

•ill NO, II.o ^ N4). 

The anh \ d lides ()♦ the monol»a''ie ‘'ei<U .ne foniuMl 
in various vs n\ s ; tints. h.v]»oehloro\is anhvdrisle i- 
lornied hv llu' aeiioii nt eliloriiie on oxide ot nier 
enry j idtri-' anhydride is foinied hylheaelion <>f 
(•ld«»rine oi ■.inat<' of silvei, Ne. d’he anlndrides 
of triha.sie aeids ai’e otteti tormed liy the mere 
aetion of le-at on the acid-, a- i- the ea^e with 
lael ie ;nnl t art nrie jieid-,. 

The jinliv drides jnesenl no nnif(»imity of at*pear 
am*<m tor evaniple, eailMmie aidivdride t (-(mnnonlv 
know n as caihonie acid, v\ hieh in lealil v is ( '( >.I1..< ) ) 
is a ,e;i^ ; ohosphorie a iih V dride j-, a vs Idle poss<ler; 
iiilrie a nji.s di i<I<.‘ oeeiijs in ej S'-tals; snlplmrie anhv 
(hide is a ductile vsa\ likt- siihsianee ; vshile tie* 
anhvdrides ot the or^aiiie acids are (*ilv hodiss 
he. IV ier than water. 

The nio.st iiiiporianl jiroperly of this class i their 
conversion into the eorre^'itondine aei , under tin; 
intlimnee of water. 

Aliliy<lri|r« a mineral, eoiisi.siinM- ,,f nnhvdtons 

sulphate of lime, witli some sli-lii .-eldition i*f sra 
salt, ap])ears in several vanetic', ;is ( 1 ; ^^lamilar, 
found in eoneretions with a foliati'd st rm fine ; cJ) 
lihrons, i-asily hrokeii with a fraeinre in delicate 
])arallel tihn's ; ( 'i j radiated, t rans|in« m ; (fi 

.otaiT.v, or .-nhe s].ar : (.'>) eoMipa<-t, ol sa/io'n. 

shades, while, hlue. -a.-iv, red. Anhydrite i '-.ai 
verttal into e^y])siim h\ eoml»iiiat i«,n with a < *n.- n 
l>roportioii of water, and, where it is hmi. ’ ' . l.-,, 
masses, as on lin* sontli of the liar/ Mountain- 
ii(*ai‘ ()st(;ro(h‘, the surface eoiisisis of e-ypsiim, I'oj- 
hiiildine, aJi)iydri((* has n.j ereat value, .on aee.)’jnt 
of its teiidetiey to this ehan; 4 e- lull some of Us 
vari(‘ties, esp«‘eially tie- ^ilieife nj.s or > IjUFiit*-, 
found al Vvilj'ino, iti v [.pm l,,il, . ave i. m 1 for 
seiil])tuivs, ami t.ik.‘ a hm* polish. When ouvned 
ami reduccu to ‘'<oA'di'r, it i .i;'(‘d a- a manun.*, 
resenihlinp ;.cvpsmn in its (Ureets. 

Anhydrous » I'le ti'i'iii api'Ocd toil eljofniea] 

sui'iitajice free fi.mi wafer, dims, ordim iv hnu'- 


.shell as it comes from tlie kiln is simjdy liim*, (kaO, 
without any water, ami is called liiiw ; 

hut when water is tlirown niton tlie linn' shell, tlu* 
liipiid disappears hy eoinhinatioii with tin* lime, 
which very mueh im r(*ases in voluim* and l»(*(‘omes 
/zy/Z/v/f/v/ lime, Pat Uk.t ). A;^ain, ordinar\ stucco, 
liefore Iteinn nsi*d hy the modeller, «'ontains only 
linn* and snlphurit* acid, PaSO^, with no wat(U’, 
and is therefore anhydrous ; luit when water is 
a«ld('d, and tin* stneeo sets into its mould, it 
eomhim‘s witli two i*quiv .aleiits of water, jiml h(*- 
c«)nn‘''< hydnited stneeo, PaSt ) ,,*Jl i.,( ). K\am])l(*s of 
anhydrous snlwtanei's are also found amoiiest 
li(|ni«ls ; ihn^, jih'oliol free fioin water is ealh.*<l 
.inliv tirons alcohol: ;iml in like iiiannei* w (.* sp(*ak 
of anhydrous acetic acid, aiihydntus nitric ueitl, 
Ac. 

Aiiu a mined cit.v of 'I’nikish Arnieiiia. ahout 
‘W) miles Sik of Kars. In the Kuli century it 
was the capital (tf the lla.eratide kin^is of Armenia. 
.\fti*rv\ aids it was ji'peatedlv tak(*ii ami saeki'd, 
and in tin* 1-lth eentni v it w.is linallv ov ei vvheliiied 
hy an e;ii tlnpia ke. Nnineidii'- ruins «jf hiiildiiiLts 
ami massive w.ills remain. 

AiiiliiMN or A miiu»-I!i:n/i;\i;, was discovered 
in 1S‘J(}. as a prodnei of tlie diy di tillation of 
inili;^o; lieiUM* the name, <lerivetl futin tin* Por- 
lu.iim'se tor indigo. This source Inm now ceased 
to Im* of iinjHuiance, for, )*iacti(‘ally, all (he anilim; 
now m.'innf.ict un‘d i- ohiaim'd fioni coal-tar. 
When coal lieatcil in the in;uinf;iet n.'e of iiliiitiim 
atin.i 4 .it.is. ,i jari;e nninlMU' of siihsiance-. are pr ^ 
diieed. and lie oht.iined as tans nialt»*r of 
varvin;^' conijMisit iun. thilv a lew of thex* hodies 
ar(‘ ot eonniiei’eial iiu j»oil a nei*. the ehi(*f heiii;^ 
amnioiiia. c.-uholie acid, ;inlhraeene, naphlltalene. | 
]*iteh, and hen/('ne. it is this kasi-named snh-.t,ine<.* j 
that .\i(‘lds aniline. If it i- ireateii with stron;^ I 
nitric acid, an inteinmdiate lomnoinnl, niiro- ! 
hen/ein*. (kH .Nn . tormed. whieh, when nii\<‘d | 
witli aeelie ;ieid ami iron tirni;.:s, v i> lds acc(-iie of j 
anilim*. .Xnilim* m.iy aPo lu' prc'p.iied hv pn-sin;^^ I 
a mixture ol hen/eiie and ammonia thiaUL;h a red- j 
hot tnhe, after tin* followiiiLj reaeti.m 
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and (“iher, |i ret rads li^’ht stroji'jl ,‘*iid poss(*s.se,s 
a weak ;ironiaii<* t;o"-. It ImuI>m rico 1 '. ( ]S *2 l\), 
ami when puie. h .s .i spt'eiiie y^v.i.\\\y ot I -(rZO. U 
is a Well-marked //o.se ( ij. \ . ), niodm-Ine numerous 
erv -tallim* ,-alts, ;ilthon.i4'h it has no alkaline action 
on ve!^,»t;ili|(. .•oloiiis, [( is a, jiowerfni nareotie 
pois.ui, i:- fnines eaiisin;.*, ;*id«line-,-., .ind siihsi*- 
zjiienfl; ir. -nsihiliiy. vviiile (he ho.A Iwedincs of /i 
k* .!• f •! eohuii. 'l’ak(‘n 1111(111 illy, it soon 
eauM s d« , a -. and even vvln'ii respired in small 
»|i..*M(itv, as hy tin* workinou (*nea;j<'d in its 
nmnnfael lire, it. causes severe headaeln s, iiaAisi*a, 
ami vomit iiie’. 

It »s. Iiowa*ver, as heinu tie* soiiiee of (lie nutiier- 
(ui .iniliiie dyes, that this hodv has Injcomo of 
ie.niinn importain*!*. 

.Vnilim* uniies with a( i(ls, forminji' sahs, hut these?. 
d() Hot coiistilule the anilitn' '///' s. 'J’hose consist 
(if various liases ol»iaim‘<l h> tin* (•xidation of 
aniline hy moans of nitr’ acid, ehlorine, arsenic, 
or other iig(*iitM. In many instaiKa s lhes(i liases 
. re qiiito coJ(mrless, am) only (IuvtIoji their tints 
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Avlieii fonritMl into salts, 'rin'y may lx* ro^^aiili-d as 
Amines ((j.v.) - i.(‘. ammmiia in wltieli hydrogen 
lias l»een replaetMl by one or more ra<li<*als. 'I'lnis 
we have diplienylamine, NH ( ( ; dimethyl 
aniline, N ; methyl etfi\l aniline, 

dlrj ; and so on. To refer at 
len^^tii to till? \arions aniline dyes won]<l ho impos- 
si)>le, .as thes(* now numher some humlreds, and 
we, ean ordy in<li<at(‘ tlie leadin;.( vai i(‘ti<*';. 'I'he 
colours produced hy these dyes inchnh* »‘V(‘rv 
shade and tint, and the list of itsl or violet eoin- 
])ounds would alono exhaust our available spare. 
J'nvhsl}H\ tvhirh may ]»e taken as typical of the red 
<lves, is fornuMl when afiiline is tieated with strong 
nilri<* acid ; hut, in jn.act i(‘c, many other clnanieals 
may h(‘ suhstitutc<l f(»r tho acid. />Yac r///#.v an* 
]noduced wh(*n aqueous aniline salts are ln‘ated 
with chlorate of ootash and liNdrochloric aeid. 
Mffin'rlm ^ a ]M)we]]ul vi«det dye, nv as diseovcnsl 
by Pcikin in IS-'X). and this h‘<l tin* way in tin* 
mauufa<*t me of aniline colours. Peikin pio 
duced it by a.<*lin; 4 ' on aniline >\ith hidironiate <if 
iiotash. We must pas> o\er the various ; 4 reen. 
Inow ri, yel!<»w, and ;^ia v d\ es, mei(‘ly nientionijj;; 
that the so called aniline Idaeks are usuall> either 
very intense' ;:reen>> or blues, a]»peariu;,:- hhu-k 
throui^h couet'utial ion. 

M'lie jiniline d\e- are noted for tlieir intense 
eolouiini; power, one part ot a ro-a/iiline salt in a 
million pari ■ of water .^till mK-esvin;4 a, o ‘cp i-rim- 
soii eolonr, and in-tanll_\ UNeino a skein of silk 
moishmed wit !» \ ineear. Ixeii in so ililnte a s<»hi- 
linn a- one emin di^-olNt'd in ^^.dlons of watei, 

it is rapahle (•» dNcinu a "ilk tliiead immersed in it 
toi twejitv tonr lioiiis, 

.\lan\ of the dyes exhibit coiiiph'im'ntarv colours 
I se(> l.n.nr) when lookeil at h\ idleeled and Irans 
niitted li:'ht ; t hu". t he st i ool; 'olutionot the '•alt 
aho\i*ieHMed t o 1 ook s a u I j i e j ed \*\ transmitted, 
an I a hnllenit ;j:)emi h) lellreted Idiit ; a fact 
ta!iiill.!i h* 1 he »!'•< f ' ot an aniline red ink, or a?i ink 
toi an\ ot the familiar • j^raph eop\ mi: p»ori-s-<>. 
11. !'■ ' !«• |n n • "-iifiies a >liinin;.‘ appearance, 

quit.' dill. .Ill iVom t he colour <d tlie ink. .Vniliiie 
•lye ate , cd a- l.icquers for elie.ap toys, lu inii 

readil\ -^-.iixhle in 'piiit, Narni'h. the well lnown 
‘ itron/iiiL liquid' 1 . iiiq an example of this. Mix<*»l 
with e,. 1,0 III nr I oil nd ion. and allow cd to .’rs m rliin 

' heel s, ( hc\ (nriiisli i he thin iian-p.ircm ics m* m..eii 
Used foi' p- - iia iri; stained u^Ias- imita I iori-*. 'Ma-y 
ha\<*l»ccn .^fd On coloinni;: wines and swci*i- 

nieats, hn< a- .iiscnii’ wa- loiia. jly or is still em- 
ployed in the mannfaet me ot the i-d \arielies, thi-- 
I'laetiee \- not unattended Wilh li-'k. 'I'he u e nt 
aiseiiie he .tf laie hi en .aquelN .ihandoiied ; oix 
vJirti M, e. o.akm-s take eaie to eliminate the 
atsmiie ai ! lie mnl of the pioeess. so t hat I in* linal 
]»ri»diiet is innoiMious. Nnme’ous east's nt skin 
eruptions ha\c heeti traced to the wearir.ir <: led 
llaiinel or red stockines d\ed by aniline dM s. 'Ilic 
readiness w it h which an\ housewife can <l\t article- 


diiciii^^ siqicrior sh.ados of colour. Ciermany is 
now the headquarters of the industry, its jno- 
diicls hein;.; ot the highest class jind tlic lowest 
mice, 'riie prodnee in (iennany is estimateil to 
he, a third .me.ater than that of h'laiiee. and three 
times th;it of Ihieland ; while the annual v.alne of 
Kii^di.sh aniline colours may amomit to a million 
and a half. Sei* I’erkin, ‘ < hi the Coal-tar ('olours,’ 
in A’o//// 7 , Vol. xxxii. ; .and 7’//e Chtnnstrif ttf fhr 
Coal-tftr (.'olnurs^ by Ileneilikt ( Kti;^. tiaiis. iSSh). 

AllilllciL The ]«i)jMilar elassiliealion of iUl 
bodies into thn‘e ‘ kiiipiloins tlie animal, the 
ve;;etah]e, and the inineial only assumed author- 
ity in <*omj»aiati\-elv neeni linu's, and has done 
mneh miscliief in exa;^p-«'ratin;; tlie ajjparent 
diHerenecs lu'tween j.lants and animals on the 
one hand, and in ohseiirin;^ the fumlamental 
distinction heiwecii these ami mineials on the 
other, 'riiere are in reality only two kingdoms of 
uatun*, the livinq and the non li\inp tin- oipanic 
and tin* inoiyrani<'. The famous ajdnnism of Lin- 
na'us, ‘ Slone-. low ; plants ui «>w and li\ e ; animals 
;.trow , live, and feel,’ !•> m> lnn;:er sat isfaeioiy , for 
“lowth is of iwodi-linet kind-. W hile ;jrt>wth in 
minerals takes place merel\ by /ec/v ///.// - addit ion 

* of new particles to tlie external siirfaee, tliat of 

living!: m.'ilter is hv — t lie inler- 

positiuri of new nioleeiiies I'l twci'M tlio.-e fnimeily 
present. .Vpain, Ii\in,q matter. fH’xtojihisin, is 
eleaily disi in.unished by its eliemical eoinposition, 
it hein;;- einn{»OM'd «»f very liiplily' eojiiplex eoni- 

j poeinl-., or mixture of eom]»ounds of <‘aih(>n, nitro- 
! ”en, hydro;4<‘n, o\y'.;en. and -nljdimx to-etiicr 
with water am) s.ilts. I)min;_ life, it i- inecs'.anlly 
[ tUsinf' tjratinff .and eomhiniuL; with tin* oxy gen df 
j the atmospheie. mans pietlm :-- of ehan;je. ehit'Hy 
, arl>onie acid, valeix aid nil i ouenon- w aste heino 
evolved: :ind r* ,}ii> nm-t lhei"fote lake 

1 place h\ iiii u-sus(a*pti"n. for wi.ich pm pu-e new 

• matter coni.iinin,q ll" ne( <‘-.- 'r\ element" iniist kic 
j taken up. I'itlier fiom ot her oi uani-nis or fiom the 

llsO 

i exhibited by ail foimsnt liviicj; mattm' that is to 
. sav. eacli aiises a- a detached ]HUlion of some 
i pievioiis ovqani"ni ; develop- into a fotni similar To 
j ih.at fiom which it :uo-o : tend- to rejuodm *' ilsi'll ; 
' .and, linally . <“ease- i<, live, when it- jn »»l opkasiu 
! hn ,*'ks up. •md it- elements nltimalely leiiiiu in .a 
I hii;hly o\idi-ed state to tin* inot.n.anic woikl. 

I .M.MCdver, certain eontiitimi- of leinpejainre, pit*-- 
I sure. ])n*senee of owpen v'v-.. v.iiiaMe only witlm; 

' I'ompat.aiiv elv sleiidei limit-, are es-enlial to tlie 
: mainteuanee of lite. 

I W hile livim.; iMulics are thu- <'leaily »li-;.n.miisli- 
.ahle from ' 'oiqaiiie, evi-ry ;illemjU to erect a simi- 
larly shai p di-t imt ion between plants ;md animals 
eomph'tely hre;ik-down. \*a-l iimnh» Is t>f animals 
at * de-lituti* ot the power ot locomotion, so that, 
ft * iusiaiu* *, corals v\ etc mihesit;il inulv reh'ired to 
ti*.- vi'nei.'ihle kin;.:dom until about .'i eeniui v a,i.;o ; 
wliile di.almns, .and manv emhrvonie and 


nt clothin;^ or hoiisehoM oin.iments has ma«h' tl cm 
favourites, d'lic chief dtawhack lies in the 
ii'.^itiye nature of many vai ictics, hut not wit!, 
siandinq there i.s a wiih* held still npi'i: to them. | 
1 he aniline eidours are as a w h de disappp'v ed fiom 
C'c arti-tie ]>ojnt of view. some of them .aie 
n-pecially id>je<*l ioiia hli* when used in the .-ame 
I' xlile lahric alonovvilli nalmal (';a'.s. Xotwith- | 
^hnidino this, tin* int rodn<*tioii of aniline dya*- is j 
•''^Jiid to have closeil half tin* d\ ('is’ shop- i» ludia. • 
A lew V(‘ars ajj^o tlu* Shah of iVwsia pvoli’ihitei! the 
unporlation of \h(.'s(* cidivurs into that ouutvy . 

I ml her d(*tails about auilinc dyes an* pivcu uu 1 r 
^hc heinl 1 )VK-s'ri' FKs. Altliou^^h Kn,:i'»iid j.. >1 
rrane(‘ waua* lirst in tlu* held, (iennany (o(‘l: up 
Ihc luamifactiin* with so much zeal ami .sciemilie 
^kdl that it soon .sni]»assed its competit<»rs, pro- 


?miy;i, which pos-es- niaiki'd powers of loeomolion, 
wonif’ llitis re»jnir(’ to he ranked as ;iniiaals. Nor 
is sensibility a purely aiiinial eliaracteiisiic ; the 
well known s(’nsitive plaiil, the sun-d('w, and 
Vi'nc.s's lly-traj», exhihiiinq it in the nio-t marked 
de.mei*. Cellnl(»se, a.Ltain, whicli toiins tin* coatin,:;' 
of I lie veot’lahle <‘(*Ii, w;is n'paivh'd as completely 
chatacterist ic of ibis; hnl m.iny al.u.c timi tnn^i 
aie uak(‘d (t soim* ]u*riod ol ineir livi*-, whil(* the 
dek (*\t('rnal tunic (*t llu»-e de.ura'h'd \ert( hvat(*s 
known as Ast'idians has (*-seniially tlic i hcmit'al 
composition of plant ci'lhi'o-c t idovopby 11, the 
oveen cidourinc matter ol }>hiuls. is ahseut from 
fnn.qi and from many tlowerinp* parasites, .••nd is 
vet present in infusorians, in Hydra and some other 
iin(*rt(‘nrates, vvhieh are thus enahh*d to veitetate 
ill J luishiuc, forming starch and evolving ( xygen. 
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Animals tlius do not nocossanly fe(*<I ; while the 
well-known inseeti>'(H’ons jdaiits (see Dion.EA, 
Sl"N-i)i<:\v) ca]»ture aiiinials, and frequently tli;^ost 
them. 

The attem}it t(» (‘sfal»li>h a ditlerenee in stnietiire 
is e<|^ually nnsneeessfiil ; for although (he students 
of lii;;lier forms have lu) ditlieiilty in ;.;nMij>inj^ their 
Mowers and fmns, their lords and heasts, into dis- 
tinct series, llie mierosco|nst linds that these two 
ffieat s((*ms arise from a common root. It has 
theretoK' rejieateilly h<*<*n proposed to divide livin;C 
forms into thiee eroiijis— Animals. Phuits, ami 
Vrntistn a solution which, while decidedly ^aiii- 
in.L; adoi)tion on account of its i;reat servi<‘e in 
treating together the lowest f(»rms hitherto separ- 
ated as Protozoa and Protophvles, of course 
raises mimu’ dilhculties - that of distin^oiishin.ij on 
the one hand between I’rotists and Animals, a?id 
on the other, hetwcen I’roti^ts and Plants. And 
thus ev(‘rv att«Mn])t to limit and ileline its forms 
has really result(‘d in pro\ inij: the fundamental 
unity (»f lif<‘. Th(‘ uemnal study of the ]*henomena 
of life constitutes the science of Jiioloey, of wliich 
the siih-scieiices are usually reckoned as four; (1) 
Morphoht,! 4 :y, dealing with the structure of or^an- 
isnis, and includijiLT Anatomy and Kmhryoloiiv ; 
(2) I )istril)ution, dealing'- with tin.* time and idace , 
of their <a*currence on the earth: (.S) l*hy‘-iol4)yv. | 
dealimr with the sIuMn of their fun<-tions ; (4) j 

.Ktiolo! 4 y, dealini;’ witli the explanation of the 
precedin,*; facts hy tlie rival hypotheses of Prea- I 
tion and I'holution. Theso subjects are divi<led j 
between botanist and zoologist, and their labours, l 
while startiiiLT, a-' has been shown, from a <')immon 
point, tln iiee diver^(‘ widely. 'Flu* results of ' 
Animal Alorpholouv are outlined in the articles i 
Zoni.dcv, \ i:i:Ti;i;i{ATA. A’c. ; and those of the j 
study of Animal Pliysi(dooy under th<‘ heads <if | 
the separate, ffinctions, 1 )[(;Ksrin\, Nt 'n:iri(»N. ! 
IJiamnDi e vAc. Set* als«j < IkooU \I*HU‘AL j 
Ids I'i’im rioN, K\(H.t ri(»N, A<'. For .\nimal In- j 

tclli^nTe-' see; iNsTfNer. j 

Aiiiiiial 4iM‘niisfry. The objects of animal ' 
»)!' ]»hysioh)^dcal chemistry are. to imesiioate tin* 
composiiiein and proper! i(‘s e»f |trotoplasm and its 
\a,rious moditieatious which form the tissue's and I 
orLfaiis of livin;.:' beings, arid to Jisce^rlain (In* jue'cisc | 
nature of l in* coiistru<-tiv<* and destrm*tive e-hanoos ' 
which lake* ]ilaee in llnrsc tis.'Ue*'' ami oro'ans during ■ 
the performance* of the'ir fum*tions, 

Prerteeplasm is always found te» e-ontain mm*h 


o-enons, of wliich the* comjeosition is tolenihjy well 
known. The acetie* acid series, (\, is best 

re ‘present eel, inclnditi}.? formic (in blood anel many 
(issues, also secreteel by ants, el^’c. ); acelu* (in 
stemiach during: fe-rmentatiem e»f food, in diabetic 
urine. Ac.) : proi»ionic (in sweat, Arc.) ; luityric (in 
milk; also sw(*at, urine); vah‘rifinic (in fa’ces); 
cajeroic, eniprylie*, ami e*apn(! (in butter); latiree 
stearie* ami myrie»tic (in spermae'cti, Ac.) ; nalmitic 
ami steairic ae'iel (in human fat). Of tlie oleic 
serie's, 11(('„H.„ .{)0.„ many membe'is are known. 
Human fat is a mixture* eef ole*ic, palmitic, ami 
stenirie* acids in combination with c:lye*erini\ The 
^lycedic acid s(*ries is rejue'scnteal by lactic aciel, 
the oxalic series sn]iplyin.o oxalic and succinic 
aciels. ( 'he)le*sterin is abumlant in nervous tissue 
ami in bile, Ae*. The* ceun])h*x nitree^^emms fats are 
lecithin, m'urin, c(‘rebrin, Ae*. 

'riie me>st imiMulant preHluct- eif nitreio<‘nons 
waste in mammalia is urea, ( V1I..).,('0, which fen ins 
the chie'f seelid cemstituent e»f urine, and eice*nrs in 
traces in bloeeil ami imist (issue's, except musi'le, 
which, however, contains inte*rmediate })re>elue-ts of 
eh*compe>.sition. Little* is yet known e‘f its n*lationH 
te> the* |)re)teids, from whicli it arise*s ; but Schutzen- 
ber;jrcr has sucee*eded in ele*i’omp«esin<.' albmm*n inte) 
car!»onic anhydride* and ammonia in tlie same ratiei 
as urea, ami there*feire* e*om*lmh*s that the* meile- 
e-nlc of albume*n is a ce»mj)h*\ ur(*id«*. Pri'* ae-iel, 
(\lljN.,0,, pre-doniinnies in the* uritm e>f birels 
and reptile's, but ii is aUo jii'-sent in .small 
ejUanlitit*-' in that erf mammals, ami it.s sabs form 
;^ont\ and i.: iii.iiy com-rel ion- Knaiin, kn alinin, 
ami sarkin ereeiir e'onstanllN in mi.’scle* ; xaiiliiin, 
;^nanin, vV<*. in urnie* : ^iNearcoll anel tauiin in 
combination in tlu* bile ae'id-. \c. ; h*ue‘iii ami 
tyrersin, a.- )>roelm*t,s (»f pancre*ali<* dice's! ion. 

Meist of the* pre'ce dinc substance-, though -e*ldom 
e'eiiistant. a|»]r<*ar to be of e \cr*cdin;^dy wiib disiu- 
butiem tbrou;:bouf tie* animal kin;,;<btm. .\ few 
sub.st.inee-. inclmlino seMual of the more- impoit' 
ant nrerte'iils, Liiape-sunar, nnise‘le*-s|iL'ai . pe'jitie 
ami eiia.statie te*rme*nts. are* aKo of fti i|ue*nl erct'ur- 


ie*nee in tbe* vegetable kin;.;eloi | ; 
llie* imrsj imperrtaiit mid cbar.>c»< 
cermponnds u]-„i «Mcur iiie-ic. m.-dK 
<*.”■. <*e*llule)-e‘, e*ble<re'pb\ !!, ,im 
ylieile ])ro.L:r('ss of re'sc^uivb tend 
fumlamenlal nnitv, not oniy oi 
erf animal ami ve*oetiil»b‘ ] re. In). la 

imrst of tlie* ]»roc(*ss»>-. of 


■ l'••!■tle• 

111 erct’ur- 
arum e.f 
end able* 
an 'Mial.s 


albnniimnis err prerteiel matter, ter;,^ether with I Jtnimals ami plants 


smaller ejuantitie-s of amyloiel.s ami fat >, ami its 
nierl(*enh* is e*(rri je-etiire-d ter im*lmb; le'picse'ntative's 
(rf a, 11 llu‘.s(‘ three e-bm.ses. Mm*’ \\.ite*r is also 
]rre*sent, to^etlie*r with small epninlilie*s of nnnie*r(rus 
prerducts erf fnneliomil activity. Wc may bricMy 
refer ter these*. 

yVofevV/.v (q.v.) are at present e-la.s.sirmd as follows: 
(1) Native Allrunu'iis (e.L';.% sereim, iVe*.); '■’) 

I)erive.*d Albnme*ns (acirl and alkali albnimus, 
casein); (M) (Jlolrulins (globulin, mxet.sin, vite*llin, 
Ac.); (4) Fibrin; ( .") ) ( ’eraj^nlate'el lh(t»ids: .pt 
Pcpt(rm*s ; ( 7) Larelac(*in. P(*rtain iiitrn;.'n/i.uis 
bodies allieel to pnrtcids an* mmiii, c!..;.dreri, 
frelatin, keratin, inich*jn, ':r., whi.-h fi»i'- tin- 

jrrinci/ral ((imjxnunits <tf niiirns, earij » t v, ' 
connective ti.s.sne, cpielennie: struct nre*s, ami fell ( 

nuclei resjrectively. i 

The Atntfloith, (rr carbei-hydratos, from He-ir • ir 1 
less eomplex structure*, ar»* imn-h be'ttcr uuele>rstoi i ' 
The^, most importaui eif jltese* are y .epe-snear I 
(yducerse, deytrerse, d. ib.-tic sayar), P..(L d, |- II'.o- 
luilk-suonv (la.* te..e,). (’,.,11 -f IT./.i : " mus'lc’ j 

SUi^Uir (inosite- Pll,.,(>. , 2H o ; ydv'*o;;cn e)r I 
annual . ou ch. (^,,11 , b,'; and <lcv uim*,7. ,11,3 >- 1 


It: ! le-pjm* in 
b'l in >larm(*, it 
has bee*Ti jrnrv(*d by analysis rbai ilimiioin. a ber.b^ 
anahrymiis ter nre*a. ami knerwn ;is an imjrerrtttnt 
waste prerelnct erf ibe- ve'rtcbrale ciiibi\o, is also 
leeuiid in -piantity in e)pon.ii_. b,.d.> " in spring'. 
( boleste’i in, tero iias been pi * j,:. ;‘c.i trom I'arrols, 
nbile pe*p>in ca i be obtaincl alike* fnrin tlm 
sterniacli, fnrm the irlasnioeliinn .rf a ni.\ Aermycete, 
<ri hetni the* eliuestive* sceretroii .ri an insee*tiverrous 
plant. 

See* Pue)Teri*|,ASM, a, bo I’l.eriM), lleiNi;, MlsCLlC, 
i\c. ; l.ieiKSTterN, N fl |;l m )% , !{ KSI 1 1; V Ue>N, Ac.* 
;V • ' '''’*, I 1‘b’A, Af.m.ui' -: PmtT|.:n>, Aa*. ; 

(.ai and Ferste'r'.s err 

• eher • o'-Tii 'J'r.rt hwiJ: uf J*l, 

Allflli;il'rifL% a ten;, nl/i.-l,, abhoimj, etvnie)- 
h-ical ly appim.thle ter any Nery small animal, is 
limiteel in onlinary lan-uay.* ter tlierse* whied> are 
Iine-ioseopieal. Aiiima,le*nles exist in preMlimeuiH 
jr.imlrers tlnnr size* be*ino such that myriads erf 
them, t,nd ample* spae*.* lor ail ilm moe ements e>f an 
aelixe b e* withm a sin-Ie di-.p of ^^ater. Sea- 
water oj ten ce.ntains ibem In cmrrmems numbers, 
ami the lunmiersity of lln*se*a is erften dim to this 

riZi. nr ( r:'.)- . r". 


The fars. with t lu ir eleviv. ,livr> anel allms, form elitfiisesl belief tl ev e,(.(o,r'^ odJ 'p ft widely 

-CO- etc sen..s, aci.i, neutral, un, nitr, J, l,or u. ariy;ub\;:,;,;::;;'LV'‘ai:;Z 
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water »ta;^nant, or contains (l(M‘ontposaI>le 

organic niatler. Thus rain-water alloweil to stainl 
lon^‘ in an open cistcM-ji, or the wat<.‘r of a vase in 
wliioh cut ilowers are plaee»l, soon heeoni(‘s more or 
l(*s.s turhid and ofVensive ; ami if ti (hop }»e jdaeed 
on a slip of j^lass and examined, e\'en with a pocket ] 
lens, a mnltitnde <»f livin;^ )»ein; 4 S can he seen mov- 
ing;' raphlly in all directions, wldle minute specks 
ari^ also to l>e simmi in motion hetween these. On 
the application of hi^lnu’ microsco])i<* powm*, new 
or;ranisms come a;^ain int*) vi»*w, so that the varia- 
tions of size hetween tlie invisible inhahitant> of 
one drop ai<; as ;4:reat as those hedwesm xv liales and 
minnows. An immense vaiicty of animalcules <*an 
very easily he sfmlied hy eolleetinj; impure water 
from a ilozen <liiVcrent semrees, and Keejtin^j: it 
st'parate in open w i«le-mouihed Isittles in a win- 
<h>w, and <d)servii' f from tinn‘ to tiim‘ : for not only 
do the <‘ontents ot the dillerent vessels difler from 
e.udi other, hut they also vary ;;reatly with the 
season, so that an unendin;^' source ot mwv sur- 
prises s thus op(‘n to the most inexperiem-ed 
microscoj)ist without l(‘avin,e liis room. llesides 
oldainin^ numerous varieties of microscopic ale;e, 
iliat<mis, hat'tcria, A'c. (see Al.<i.K, lMAr<rM.s, 

'1 i )l'in TKS ), e\am))les of all the h*adin;; hums of 
niinule animal lit*' aie thus to he ohtniinMl : and 
these, at first supposed to helojl!.: to til" saiiM.* 
pMieral type of slrm ture, are now known to he 
e\tremel\ varied. 'The simplest f<irm vliich the 
('liserver wiil m(‘ct is a nakeil lump of jidly-like 
prot<»plas’n, constantly llowine into new shaj»e<. 
t!)< Anneha w Idle nt he|- m;*sses of jelly, the 

lo.iaiiiinifeja (<|.n.), mas iie fouml j»osse-'se<l of 

»‘oseiin;js lU "and, or esen carhonate \A lime, and 
oiil\ t'rotianlin;^' thcii ine;. lar pi a-sses ^ do- 
podia,) tliroimh its op idi . ntln airain, the 
.SUM aiiiiiialeules of fre"h .’.iTcr, i<l the K.idio- 

I. Ilians, \s hieh inhahiit he *M, a H' p' ‘d 

c; a he;. lit ifu jly maiked lliiity .k» leton. 'I’ln-sc 

;.ioUj arc u-.iaill\ unite<l undei li e head of Uhi/o- 
podii, \ i \ Allot hei' uieat smi in which tlie 
tam of th uall> deliuite, the pseudo- 

podi.L he enerallv replaei 1 h\ vihratilo threads 
or cilia, 'rmei' the Infu" uia \I1 these 

pi.'v ah nt - omI\ of ; single cell of hi;jher 
anin ,ds •»..) jj*. therefore ; mujied into me suh 
kiiiLidoi I'lctt hut man\ aniniai'-nhs ire of 

far mm iplex oii^auis.uion, 'I'hus th" \f«»eh 

animah " i -ci Ih rrn- i-'.t; \ t ai»' se;^!,ienteii. wemi 
like aim i- ; and tlie la,n a oi almost all manm 
Mhl fie' ii w I'er iuM’i'lehrates .,se at an early .-la;.;! 
free-sw imiidn ■ nnl mierosc(»]*ie. I'rom its cxtreic' 
^a; 4 Ue^|e.' 1 1 ei( fuj-e. tlie lei ni animalcule i- now 

disused 1 -euunilie writ* rs. 

l>e;|ti’. : l.<-ir appal <*nt in -iouiliiMin'e. e<‘rlaiii 

;uiim;d<M hy virtue <»f their almost im|»evisliahle 
sk<‘h*ioii: ir*’ amoii;.; llie most im]>ortant apmei* - 
wliici have huill up tin* « rusi of the e;irth 'J'he 
Mirfai. of the is lare’ely inhahite*! hy ihniio 
lariaiis an«l loiramiiiifern, lliefoiniei ]u«'j»omhMat i;4 
in cold, tin* latter in temperate ainl trotucal water . 
As they die, their .skeletons sink to the lnutoni, am’ 
form mild or ooze, whi<*li through tinn* ainl | ess. .* 
heeome.s eonsolidatiMl into roek. .Man.> jndishiim 
stones, »tie. are I hns mainly c**!upo.s(‘d of h’.nliofajei ; i 
" hi/e ch.i/k i.s princi/iailv ion e'd In (in* sj. e/cions .if / 
l'<uaminif<‘ra., ami efrei'ti.sami of internal sili.'eoiis j 
fasts Ilf the.se. .Many limestom‘s, marl'les, (juari/- 
<S:e. are jirohahly of similar orijiin, altimujih j 
till trace of tirpmie stnieture may have he n eiiniiit- 
ated hy nietamorphie ehjin;.rf'. See IMnvi o/.n.v, ri:o , 
'roi*ir\ ri-'.s;, and other articles iiame*l aho\e ; alsoaii.v I 
adeimate work on mieroseopy -e.;;. (’arpentei (hi | 
fhf Micnisriipi\ and the Miinufraphii: 

Vnlmal Hvat. litviu^ pvolophism is con- 
t^tanUv ill process \)f disintegration and oxidation, 
and Utese changes are acc'uiiipanieil hy evolution 


of iioat. Tin* greater the activity of eliangi.*, tin; 
higher does the tenip(*rature te*nd to hecoine. Not 
only, therefore, arc the so-called eold-ldooded 
animals really warim*!- than the .snrrounding atfno- 
.splieie, Imt even jdaiits reeog-nisahly evolve heat, 
and the temperature of eeitain Ilowers, where 
jirotoplasmic activity is liighcst, may sometimes 
almost reach tliat of tlie human liody. Sts* Ai:f.M. 

Kven the intnsoria ev*)lve lieat, as i.s shown hy 
the slowness with whicli tin* sn non tiding water 
free/e.s. dohn IJ miter sliowed tlial worms and 
leeches, shi^s and snails, were all one or two 
degrees warmer than tin*. aii-. t'islies generally 
are <iuly two or three <legri‘(‘s warmer than the 
water they inluihit : Imt in some of tlie more 
active, like the lioiiito and immy, a tempeialure 
of hi) r. lias heen oli.^erved, wliile the slirioumi- 
ing water was at S().( . So, lo.i, the frog, w liieh 
nsnally averagi‘s al.mit 1 warmer than the air, is 
‘J or d waiiner wliile hreeding; wliile in eertaiii 
lizar*i.s ami snakes, a dilVerem e of as miieh as 1.")^ 
to *20 F. lias heen ri‘eonl«*il. Newpnil ievi*arc)ies 
on in.M'ets show' that while tin* tmnjM'iatnre of the 
larva may vary from )/ to -I above that of the 
atniosjiliere, that of the pupa is almo‘-t impereejuilily 
higher, and that of tin* perfect insect may rise 
enormously ; a dillerencc of from 2 or M at rest, 
to Irtiiu i) to 2U in exeitciin'iit. liaving lieeui 
ohscrveil in imlivi'iual hee-, ami a mncli more 
imukcil <*levatioii in tin* tempfuatnie of the whole 
hive, which ha- hi‘en ol»"cr\t**l to n\ eh 102 F. 
.Vmong the .-uiinials eommonlv tejuicd warm- 
1.!. Milled, the tempeialme. altliougii g<*nerajly 
Iiigln*!' in l»iids than in mammals, varie- froni 
species to s]>e<-ic"., \ »'t i- \ ei v iicuilx eon.'iant 

during liealth in each. 'I'hu . while tin* average 
lenipciatnre of the human hudy is ahoul 1)S'4 F., 
th.it of the Wolf i> d or 1 low cl. ami thul «tf the 
ar**li<’ fox ,.r ti higher, in hird". tin- t»‘m]tera- 
tnie varies Inmi ino m th*' gull .iml oth«‘r aipiatic 
hiols, to nearly 112 in tin* "W allow, while, on the 
other hand, a h\ heni.itiiig luiimmal like the 1cm- 
• mimg heeomcs lempur.irilv cold hloodcd, itv t«*mper- 
i ature .luring ih- winter sleep heing c*imparativcly 
little above that ol llie atmoxplicic. 

From i:n‘ preceding .ieiails. it will he seen tiiat 
while cold-h}ood<*d ami w .ii m blooded animals 
, th-uoughlv agree in cv olv ing ^Mm-idcr.tble anionnt.s 
; <»l ht*at. tin* «litVerence between them li.*" in tlits, 
that in the tormer tin* nn’.ni" <»f lo-.> uf lieal bv tlie 
skin, vVe. are great ..s eompared with the normal 
pi«‘dm*iion of lieal, while in the l.uiej the los*. .;ml 
piodmuion of In'Ut arc kej.l halaiicml. 

. Fhv si.d*»gi<‘ally eonsidcrv'il. ihe animal bo.ly is a 
! m.iehim* hir ••oiivcrling the imleniial energy siip- 
jdie.l hv food into tin* a«‘tnai cm igv of licat and 
mcehanieal work. M hat .Vrisioth- simjdy i..*fcrrtHl 
to the heart, ami im-ehanical phvsi.dogists to the 
; t'ieiion of the blood, and .so on, is now simply 
icganlcd as one of the results of the di-'inicgralion 
j ol thceomph'x tiroioplasm. Knowing tb.> ijuaiitity 
1 ami chemical composition of the foo.l, it is easy 
to cah-nlalc tin* ainomii of energy hiniisln*<l to llie 
ImmIv. Tin* /n (*iagc itjcome of energy of tin* Iinmau 
, boo'y on normal »lict Is about lAHHtjHih nunrC’ | 
kilogr.immcs t»f whirli ahonf niiii!- can I»e j 

cNjM'ndtMl in innscniar work, tin* remaining SdtkbtX) 
h*a^ mg the ImmIv in the form of hc.it. As to the 
channels by which heat leaves the bo«ly, Helmholtz 
has calculated that fullx 2.\ per cent, h-aves ilie 
body with the llni*l and solid cgt>(a, ahoiit df per 
i*ent. is spent in warming tin* e\pire«l air, alwiiit 
14y in evajioniting the water expir***! hy the Inng^, 
ainl the balance, about 771; 1** ' ^kin, 

in condnelion, vavliation, and cvapovaiiou. 1 

These general eonsnlevations onee grasped, the 1 
appafuii anomalies ainl varialinns in tin* tomner- j 
at lire uf dillerent animals present no dillienity. | 
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AVIlilo lioat is olT 1»y the oNidatioii of the 

|iviri;j^ nijitfi'r of all the ti^^siies, the greater j»art 
is tli(‘ result of tlie Mc(i\ ity nf ilie iimseular aim 
glandular •<\st(‘ms. and e>iM'cially of the former. 

For tlie lower or eold-hlooded animals, tin* xary- 
ing lt‘m|K‘ral an* is sim[d\ and <lirt‘ctly assoeiateil 
with tlie ^^■^rying• amount (»f |»r<ito{dasmie waste, 
and this again with the varviug aetivities of tlur 
orgaiuVin. 'I'he ease of liig!u*r or warm-l»loode<l 
animals (mammals and birds) j>ri*sents, liowever, 
gn‘al(‘i' dillienlly, sineo hero tin* temperature 
remains jn a(*t iea lly eonstant throughout lift* 

{ negleeting slight diurnal and seasonal variatimis, 
or tin* more serious pi'il uihations due to the 
exa-itation ami deitre'^si<»n of tin* \ital j)ro(‘esses in 
\ari<n]'- di--ea''es). Some n'gnlal i\'e jina*hani.''m 
must lure lx*. pres(*nt, o}»ej‘al iiig on the one hand 
to insure tin* j(*gnlar maint^-oam-e of a minimum 
ti'mjx'ivitnre, on tln3 other to elie»*lv its undm* iam* 
in ]ietiods ot exei.'ptioiial aeliAiiy. This jn-ohlem 
has been tlie subjeet of mueb |tliV''iologieal re- 
search. and i'> not yet fully evhaimied ; its e.>-seMtial 
solution ho\\e\(‘r, dm* to ( 'lainle lleruard, w Iiom* 
('Imh nr A ni (Is7<i) max be taken as a t-eiitie 
round which the lift*! afure nt tin* subject airange> 
itM*lf. ■ ■ , 

lilt* ivgnlat iou «(t In'at is on the one Iiand | 
automatically etlected by tin* cariations in the j 
<iuantily h>st in warming the breathed air, in the 
flow of blood through the 'kin, and in ]*er'.niration. 
Thus if moi‘<‘ air be ]M>v(.d in and out of tin* lungs ■ 
in a gixen time, or if tin* xa^o motor nerxes alloxv j 
tin* shin liloo(| \(*-''-els to dilate and admit of a j 


back to the north, to jnvss (lie pit of t he stoinaeli, 
and make jiasses with his hands in front of hi.s 
faee, nieanxvhile lixing his patient s (*ye, and sooth- 
ing him liy ihii aitl of miisii*. Sometimes loo ho 
I pl;u*ed his patients in eonneet ion willi ‘ magnet iseiT 
trees, or set them in a eiiyh* around a eoveie<l 
j vessel from xvhieh he profi*ssed to eondllet tho 
j invisible Iluid, thus iinlneiiig peculiar nervous 
conditions. In lySo a royal eommission was up- 
j)«)intt*d to examine M(‘smer's jn-eteiisions. I'lu'se 
investigators bmmi that the >ame phenomena could 
he produced in Alesmei'.'' moiir iieixous |iati<*nls 
xvheii blimifolded, by merely inducing tlicin to 
su]>pose themselves in the neighbourhood of any 
of Mesmer's magnetic appliance's, though none 
wci<* rt*a]Iy present; xxliih* eonvers(*lv, magiK'ts 
and magnetic tree's we*ie alike; p<»xx iTle'ss, if tho 
jiatie'iit xxi'ie* kejit uiiaxvare ot ihe'ir ]»ro\imity. 
riic Manpiis de* Fuyse'giir at the >ainei time dis- 
I cov(*re*«l that he could indiu'o artiiie ial somnamlin- 
I lism xxitinuit the aid eif magnets, by pa>se-s ahuie ; 

Init unfoj t nnately foi* further inx est iga t itm, iho 
j subject tell inte) tin* bamls of tlie ari li ejiiack, 

■ f'agliostro ( 4 .V.), ;ind tlnis Iiee-ame* e*\t le'iiu'ly elis- 
! cre'dile-el by jdix biologists. l)(-pit(‘ ibe* unfavour- 
able re'porl of tin* I'lenrb e*ommissit>n of ITN.'i, .-js 
xve‘ll as of a }at(*r one* in I Sdl , and o| in r bubbei|Ue'iit 
e\po.'>uies, \agne flieenics of magm tie* inllnenee, 
exlxlie foie*e, iH*sv iinpomb'i able bult''[;ijiee, eleetl’ei- 
l*ioIngy, or tin* like, kept e'on.- laiil ly )e’e*ui 1 i}ig‘, 
bine*«‘ x-ie-nce had riotiiug xxilli xxbicb to je plaeo* 
tln*m, un'il the* inx <*>1 iga t ions of !;mies Di.dd, a 
Seotlibli burgeon set I led in .M.iiu-bcaer, In i S-t | 


larger How, oi* it p- ibpji a i lou nierease*, the boely 
will beci*me eooicr, ami /’/cc rrrs<'(. lint ou (he 
other band, tin re is every reaxm to beli'-xe* from 
the re'bcarclies of ll»»ppe-Sex h r, Ide-benm-ibier, and 
other-, tli.it the jti'dtl nrt mt! o| heat tliroiigb tin* 
ae'lixity ot muscle> and other ojgan , is eontl’olled 
by means of a bpre-ial lie'al r<*gnlating and iie*rvons 
nu.'cliauibm. lMib*nbeig ami Lamlors bax e demoii- 
stiatf*d a e(‘rtain area in tin* brain, xvliie-li, xxlien 
stilimlat, 1, aflbcl-. tin* t.'mj.eral nre* e»f the ImxIv. 
See I’lix sioraxix , 'I'l-.M I' kha rt hi: e.iF rifK 

Animal kiiiudoiii. See Ammm , Zimo.oov. 
Animal llamiclisiii, .Mi sxn t.tsM, or iim*- 

:X()'l'|sM. From tilin' immemoi-lal, lygyptiaii eon- 
jiirers and sorccreis bax e bt*cn accn'toimd to pio- 
dnee artiiieial bomnambnlibm, Ubnally by indiu' 
ing t.icir '.ubj<'ri to ga/.* intent lx f<,r a fexv minnte.b 
at certain caba]i'>fie sig/ib marked on ( lie (*#* 7 *'^i’(* of 
a xxbiti* ]>lale. llie ^ ogiim, llimln aseeties, also 
pra<‘tibe similar aits ; xx liib* the ]M*enliai states of 
traiiee or ecbia-x into xvbieli tin* Moirifc Atlios 
monks and t»tber n'ligion^ f.ina?,.s wt*i<* neeu.-- 
tnim'.l 1«) tliroxv l)n*m-ei\e-, are of kindie.l natme. 
So, too, many jilln.-ions in tin* xvork;. --f ela-bi.-ai 
antliois relate to jdieiiomena more or h-s of ilds 
kind. 

Alxml the middlr* oi tin* 17lli (*entn»w, wliile c; 
|>h(*iiomemi of teri'e".! l ia I magnet iv.ui wore ;itlr;u*i- 
ing considerable atte/iiioji, one \ aieni:iu; (Jreat 
rakes, i?j reunion, prof(-be<] to erne. ..i.-ea b\ 
stroking with the hand. A eentnrx Iui.m- {';..--nei. 
a )Swabian jiriest, ('mployed simil.M* 1 . >de m 
treating di.be.ase, wliieli Ije asciibed • d< u,. . .-.J 

j)().sse-,Hon. About 1771, .M<'smei, , Viom.ex* 
]»]iysi(*ian, eomm(‘m*e<I to ti-eat diseaxal orgme I-/ 
tJie application of ai 'ilieial magnets. T!; **” pi •■me 
ineiia evlii])it';d by hi,*' jialieiits, C'sp* Ci,,!!*. the 
more nervous of them, b-d lijin to b>pl the /..* c 
that the. magm*(,.s O'X rated j, as -ifil b,,,,!- .’- 
of inlluein e, hot, ,t,; conduct<ii'b o' a inagiietie tluid 
wliieli Vc- could communif ite at wiU to tlie ]»auent, 
even at a ib-tai.c Four x la.t‘*i, In* eoni- 
menced ]'r.ieiIeo in Fans, x'. iib gioat sueees.s. His 
iLSual tiiOibodb *,ere to -ea bis o.Mfi.'ni -.-lit. I.;.. 


be xxi'iit ;o a mesmerie se.Mici 
him a nieie trininpb of iinpod 
but retinniiig on another (x-t , 
details imue narrow lx. be xvub 
the patient xvab really unabb 
open. Alter boim* idlectinn, 
by continuous staling, tin* e*. > 
eenticb ix'eann* faligm'il. nml 
Jierxou.b -Xbtem was tbu' d' -rr 
expel inicut, In* at once -uccet‘. 
bcrxant and otlieib into tlmioi 


*. 'X liicb se<«nn d to 

Ilie ox er crediibty ; 
ibj'.jj to xraii ii rbe 
bliuciv to (iriii 1 ) 1 . it 
I<) keep Idb I'Ncs 
be eouelmlcd ‘ii;t 
' with llieir neixe 
I In* bal; nri* i >1 t b<; 
■v ed. lb"-o. til] J to 
• ■d in I blow ing bis 


bcrxiuit and otlieib into tlniion-b me^moiii- -b'ep 
I'x dimply inducing lln ni I - g.>. .> i; !< i>*lx f,,,- 

minutes at tin* im. ilb of .a t i,> j,'.,,-, .) abox e, but 
clos<* to, tin* eves. IJo tnu*' pioxcd tlii* ab olute 
dependeme 0 } tin* nn'bmciir pb.un.mnia upon the 
plix siologieal comlitioiiof 1 !n- p., ti.-nt . -i-.t on iluit 
ot the op,.ratoi ; ami mi. l lii.i b • bad ben; 
to deal xxilli ;i new order .,f cm-. ,.il a- In iiee 
foitli to lx* elasx'd x\ itb tho,- m -i<e|., ommuiibu- 
Ii<m, and insanity. He flnicioK- the 

word lixpiiotibiii, xvliieb now ... mix a ntageoubt / 
lepl.ieerN tin* terms ,iuiijj;i| magie'M -mi and me>mei’- 

ibui. Ilrai ' comimied to in *' .-1 iga 1 the .subject 

xvitb gre.Mi, iliorouglon'bs a.,d m -'cs- for M.me 

xears, and atli ,.pie»| (],(; tic.itnnnt of ei‘rtaiii 

d|b,-ax_a lo j-dm-mg bxpiiotib,,,. I nloitnmaelv, 


. . 1 1 in-iice 

- ' 'I omn.im bii- 
»!e jr'ojio-cd the 
• adx a ntageoubt / 

i Ml and me>mei’- 
igali* tin* subject 

m -'cs- for !-om(i 
ni! nt of ei'i'taiii 
I niortnm-aely, 
b the -nbject liinl 
be dm* apprecia 

ii wa- not until 
iii'iicnct'd to lu* 


d|b,-ax_a lo i-dming bxpm.tibm. I nloitniialelv, 
hoxvev<.r, the. evil repniatioii wide), the xibject liad 
■bO miturally (ib'aiiied, prexeiil .1 the dm* apprecia 
tion ot l^aid s ilix'overies. ami n wa^ not until 
'Ny-v tliat the .-ubjeet commemvd to be 

tlieron nly iMx.'stig.ued l.y pb. dob.gists. Fn*ver 
i'"’* ' '’‘^lunu m < leriiuLMy. and Kb uet in Fraiict*, 
‘i-ionied and exieinled Ibaids leMilts, ami 
xxe m,»y leioie biiell\ .^um nj» lln ir olfsorvations, 
b’-mismg that no seientim. o!,.M rver has vet coin 
iirmed the >|a.tements of me>meii-.fs as to elairvnv- 
riiK e, ie,n mg ot sealed letiei^, inlim*ne(* on nneori- 
M-I MIS jMTsons at a did , M*e, o, like - and aM 

alxive ^>.tated, the intlm neo ,,i i!,o mesn’ieriser is 

llm idnsiologieal elmiig, > xxld, !, are S(*t nn 
- pJ* in of the {ACeolllino- 

riie-inwldi/ ‘ the puidla 

^ '^ 1 "' V"* tbvelialls lieiiig pro- 

e f nle the eyelids droojj. IJcsiiiration UJld 
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circiilatinii Ijocoint* {ic( I'leraitMl, aiHl jk_t- 

spiiatiori fn’<jU(*iitly <*iisu(.*s. Finally, |irof<nni<l 
stiii»)r may foll))\v. A voiy ivmarkaMn (k*;j:rh; <»f 
insfiisilality to ]»aiu o\i.sjs, so that ov<*n sur;,o<‘al 
ojMTatioiis may soiiK^timos Ik* ju rfiniiMKl .is well 
as uml«‘r I'lilorofoi'iii. Tin* )i‘llr\ initaliiliiy of 
all tin* voluntary muscles is ;,oeatly increa.-eil 
(iinU‘f<l for <lays aft<*r the e\|K‘riment ), so that 
strokiti;^ an area, of skin ]iro(lnces a sj»asm of the 
suhjacent musch's, \vlii< h may even sj»n*a<l ovrr 
the whole hotly, jU'otl ticiii;^ a, |K rh‘ctly <*atalej>tic 
ri; 4 i«lity, so that Heithaihain imh-ed i-ouvidiTs the 
hytmotic stat<* as nothin;^ nion* than an artilicially 
prodiK'od calale[)sy. 'riav-''* coii'-iilerations imlii*ale 
the (lan;^(‘r of re|ieat<‘dly suhjet-i in;^' the sam<- 
jK't'son to hy pilot ic »‘\)KTimen1 s, Irst tie* ahiiormal 
state should Ik* jejeliTcd periiianenl. Mnn*o\«‘i-, 
siina* in s<»iiie pe»'^<ms the hyjmotie state he^^ins 
with ;;t‘neral ctuivi, sion<, the mui medic.il reader is 
warned ;i^;iinst atteinjitiie; to hvpieUivt*. 

iMirin;.;' hs [Uiotisin, (•oii''citiu->ne-«'> i-. dimini-'le'il 
or thirmant. 'I’he j»atient may, if only sli;jlitly 
alVected, ifoiemlier what has hajijiened ; if more 
fully hypnntiM'tj, le* has no reinemhrance of his 
actions until hints are 'jivcn ; in the mo't «*oiiiph‘ie 
state, he ha-' no rememhi a iice w]iat«‘\cr. In h\j»- 
no-i^, liowi'M'T, si>n''Oiy perc**]tt ions take plan*; 
hut tlie^e are not conveiicil into (•MnMd<ius idea*' 

in other words ( a*" coiwtantly happens in a 
•hroun study ■’), tie* 'en-^iiimi i.'^ jue-a'iit, hut the 
]»ow< 1 of oocrtin;:: tie* atteiiii<»n toward" it i." tein 
poiai’il> lo t. Iicllex aetinu, howe\er, ,i:o< " on .all 
tie* more fiei*ly in tie* .••h-.enre of the inhihitint;- 
wii!; and thu" inoNetnent-. made hetoie a h\pno- 
ti'cd person .'I'e pen ei\e<| 1»\ tie* impejfeetlv cloved 
e\ C". and the "timulatiou of the oruan of -eji"*' "ets 
up a matei i,( i elianye in t he ct nt i al iierx oim vy^ti'in, 
which liho'ates neoeiueniv. a pp.i • • nl ly \ <duntary. 
yet not 'ealls "O. ThU" the patient ma\ he induce.! 
to imir.'te e\ery mo\eneat. liew.v.a .ah-urd or 
t isiah ’ ii'ch i" jMCvented to him. I'he tendem-\ 
to mimier\, vo common evpeei.dlv in childieu, 

I |o!tke\ . p I lot V, y e. , i" t hU" illtelivilied, "i- rai her 
iiie itiep)] nf the "Ciivoi V impi’e'vion i" allowed 
to Wo: l< '■ acie ( ked. 

A" -O' ■ lili es in ordinary vlo^p. hut heie with 
cave ,.)),< cei!aii!i_\, dreamin nmv he • .ilueed. 
rilll*' tia- may lie CeliOUcled lhroii; 4 h :\11 

the-taLc- ()f I iounie\, may he plune*’ 1 i’it*> .u'ief 
orr;iived to e odiei-.iul hapjdm-"" !»\ a few pide i.uis 
''a__iL;e'.i I . I his st.ite iv imarlv related to ili.al 

of *aiii‘- ,1' m :it eoHimand,‘ where the medium 
oIkw.v Ml < 1 -, like a, docile ihi'_. 'Chus, a" a cl uci.al 
experiment, jieidenh.ain oid.-ied his hiolljer, .a 
> OIIIILC Hied iea I stmient. t cu oil' hi" whi"ke th«* 
product .,f ;* sear’s assiduous cnltisalioii, to the 
unhonnd d .exation of the unfortun.ite ,oi:th •m 
aw.ikiimn S<i too, }da<*in;,'' ihe h».dy in a jlsen 
position call" up tin* appromi.iie actions. A piihos, 
prope]|y p|;nc»l ill tho medium " aims, is tiuiseii 
like a Italis ; miisie make" him dama* : .ami s,» ..m 
In all e.ases, the spidven eommami, the positio>i ot 
the limhs, or tin*, seimois stimulus. "Ct" up ilie 
tiupulse to the actions imliiMted. wliliou, ei'.i-i 
mtellieenee or sadition heiije; as>ak» ne<h 

'riu* patient never falls down, ami tin* ]>ewer of 
eo-ordina t ino the inoveiiien’ of ss ,a Ikon.:, e e. 
ni'aily pi'ifeet ; his attituile.s i;av(’ «»ften tii uc isn.il 
^^inee, aiid in the lieljter st.aecs of hspimtism he 
m.as converse freely and even vitli nnwonied 
mtellio^.,|,.^, (unotion, dm*, »louht]e.ss, paitiv (o 

Ireedoin from the re.straitit of a knowlco, eof liie 
^nrroiimlinos, partly to the eoneentriition U['’i* 
sineie train ot thought. Very seusitis. natients 
nuiy tie hypnotised hy monotonotts sonnds like ‘he 
ticking" of a wateh, or esen hv c,\t>ectanL atlentieu, 
" hen alone. 

Numerous other reiiuirkahle phenomena have 


lieeri deserilK*d. Thns, hy t^entle pressure on the 
neck of a patient, he can l»e imfiiced to rejkeat 
words spoken in liis ]»rcs(*ncc, especially when the 
sounds an* directed to a sensitive just helovv 

tin; stermiiii. Automatism at command is preatly 
f.’icililated hy imposition of the opeiator's hand <in 
the patient’s head. l>v passes on one side, cjita- 
le]isy or pa,ialy"is of the oj»posit(? side nnly can 
.sometimes he induced. Ivcinarkahle disinrhanees of 
th<* s<‘iisation of l•^h^ur may take j)’ace ; and so on. 

'The "late nf i)je hraiii tliniML; liy|mo"is i." not as 
yet well nmh‘i"tond. 'I'lie* acti\ ity <»f the ;4an;.(lion* 
i-clls of th<* <*cie!ual cortex (with whieli the func- 
tion" ot con"eioU."ne"., ;ire helieveii to he ."JK'eially 
as."oei.it(*d j ;iji]»ear" to he inliihiti*d hy tin* ;.:entlo 
juohmjjed "t imula 1 ion. Addilioiuil li.L^ht i" heiuji; 
<d»tained hy <‘\ pm iment > upon animal.", of w hieli 
many can Ik* tliiown into a -uate elo"ely loemhlini^r^ 
if not idi.‘nlie:il with tie* hspnolie. 

Ilypnoii.vm is a;.rain eomitej into me in medical 
and ."nr;^i<-al ]>raetiee, and it" faet.s liavi* very 
imjiortaiit heariniis on llie jilimiomena of reverie, 
t rams*. sonin;imhuli"m, reli-imi" 4‘.xeiiei)ieni. mania, 
and spiritnali"m. 'riien* js navon to ."n,"p(*et a]"0 
tliat lie* eon\ (‘iitifuial "unonmlin;:" ami jimce-ve."- 
of eiliieation an* not fr« e from :i [veijiieious tend- 
ency to proiluee and oper.iTe on e"."er't ially "u]»- 
liyjuiotie "t.alc" of the pupil". ( ’<»n"i<lerii]de li.L:ht 
is hein;.f thrown u]»on llu* nmui.al inoeesscs. of 
(•(‘lehration. from the action and mode of eoirela- 
tion of the "eii"!'" iiji to t]io"e of im:f„ dial joii ami 
re; ("Oil in;.:'. See 1‘rai.r" Mn>f/i\ Ar' nn' M miifi f t\tH ^ 

«' •. (.‘kl <*d. liLiuiers I { i.sf m r>‘ A >1 JA /'/■(//. 

!< n !' IJeidellli.iill " Aii'niii*i M'HfU'ii.'iHl 

{]SSt)i; llifU't and I'eli*. Anmtiil M'lifi, t(Mil (111- 
ternational S'ieme Sm ic", issh). 

.illillials, t‘lMKi.'‘Y I'o. Fmjl.'tnd !ia" the 

honour of 111 "! foriuii l:’ " ocim )e> f<»r it" )*reveution, 
and <»l !ii"t le-mlat iiij for it" j>uni"limeiit. The 
F.ni:li"h Soviet \ f<»r tie* I’n ventiou of Cruelty to 
Animal" wu" f»>uud in 1^-1. the St'otTi"1i in Ishtt. 
Tie* Fellow 'hip of \iiimal" l'ii(nd"wa" organised 
in Is7'd. with the l';n] of sliatte"hury a," ]ire"i(lent. 
In the I'niteil Stalc" above thiitv hr.am'lies of :i 
"imilar or;:ani"at imi \v«*ie founded hctwf'eii IvStitj 
ami l^sl : ami llie iiiovi'iiient lai" extended into 
France and ( i<*i manv , 

IJe.ar l»ai; iiiu' and hull haitiim v\<*re put down hy 
law ill Is.'k'j; ami t he dra w iiiLf ot cania^c" Kv do;.:s 
within London h\ an act of Is."*'.), atteiw.iid" e\- 
iclided to the |e"{ ot I I'o count IV. I l.dcf ihe 
.st.iiiilc" p.’i.""ed in IS},!, jsp.i, l^ot, I'stil.atnl h^'ii. 
enn'lty to doiiicvtie animal" pu(ii"li.i]dc hy lim* 
and inipi isonmcnl. I’o kill, maim, i>r woi n«l callh* 
i" }iuni"haMe with jM>nal "Civiiiide for fourteen, or 
not h*"" t!'. ui "•“veil V cars. A penalty of l‘.-» attaclu'S 
to the ill-1 re, It ini.!: or tort n i i ipi:' ot anv aninml. lle- 
forc this, injury tii .aniimil", even wlien maiieit.ais, 

- leh as hon-liiiij: e.attle, w;is |)nni"lied only as an 
oiVcnce a.i:;iin"t property, and it is "till s jamish- 
'I’he"e t’l nelly Vets an* suji]»o."ed «* stpPl' 
l.ained iieimts in mena,L:ci ies. The acts prohihit 
hull haitini; and d<»,i: or cock liuhtini:. ami apjdy 
imtHUtant rcuiilat ion> to tlie slaunliim- ot «*aitle 
ai.'i their conveyance hy rail. Workmi:' hollies 
with paimnl ,'ores i" .■in oflmiee whieli unli.'ippily 
h.i" rcijuently to Ik* pio"Ccnletl, \ttempls have 
h<*ei. made to abolish hy law theemeltics eonnected 
with the fasliionahle amusement oi "hooting: pigeons 
let loose from ea.ues ; and tin' tiiemls ot the Imrsc 
ii:ilato to do away with tlie cruel u"e oi heariiiu- 
leins. In the way of kimlm*".- to aniiiiais., mention 
should he made of honu's for str;iv iloits and eats; 
file doiTs' home in London was founded in. LStil. 
See Vi\ i.sKiTtoN. 

Animals. Wohsiiip of, aoeordino- to mo.st 
.student.s of comparative reli^don, is a stage in the 
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relij^ious evolution, chjinicten.stic of the less ml- the of toteniisin as the basis of nniinal- 

tured raves, whieh h.is sometimes held its plaee W(»rshii». The ni(inH(H(. of the Indian is almost 
in the hij'-her stages of eivilisation. It originates always an animal, and is ehosen hy eae.h indiviilual 
in Animism (q.v.), or spirit-worship, wldeli is a at his eomin'j: of a^a', hein^; ])ointed <)iit to him in a 
universal plienomeiioii of Immanity. Tin* sava^re dream, proiliuMMl hy tlie greatest relij^dous act of his 
veeoonises in the animal, ])ower or eouraj^e beytnnl life — his lirst fast. This animal then l)eeomes an 
his own, as well as a soul similar to his own, which ohjeel of w<irsliip, !ind its skin is carried about the 
continues to exist after ileatli, and is still powerful perscm as a fetich, fiml its likem‘ss ]>aiiitcd on the 
for ^00(1 or (nnl. Naturally, hi' tries to eouciliate the 1nnly or seulptunMl on the weajsms. Thus tattoo- 
])ow(‘r for evil imlwt‘]liri^ in the animal, .and thus in;; and ])rimilive lua-.ahlry may he exi)lained as 
reacli(‘s tin* sta;;e of full or direct worshijt, in whieli forms of worsliip. ami Ikmo also we s<‘,e the reason 
he reco;;'nises the animal as th(‘ ine.arnatiou of a for the su]>erstili<)us fear the sava;;e entertains of 
di\iii(‘ soul. Or he may reeo;;nis(‘ it as a fetich killin;; «)r c.atin;; his maiiitou, or ]>atrou-.auimal. 
acted throu;:!) hy a deity, and in Ids wor^ldp he is 'I'hc inaidtou d<‘ve*lnps into tln^ totem, or sata-cjl 
tlnis revtaemau;; only tin* re)»resentativi* or symbol animal, of llie;;ens or family whii-h descends from 
of somt* nnseeii deity, who for some* reason assumes lliat person, jind worshij) is paid to .all re|)reseiita- 
the form of tlu* .animal as his symlsd. lives of its speci(*s. I'iqiially stron;; evidence is 

Hut a wider and dt‘e])er moiivi* for such worsld]) ohtaim‘d from the aneit'nl nations. Some fa<‘ls are 
is his veneration for tin* animal ,as a totem or reine- preserve<l in the si;;iis of tin; zotliae, the majority 
sentMli ve of .a tril)e-.aneeslor oi- |»iotei*tor. Amoii;; <)f which .an* animals, or compounds of human 
l>rimitive ])eo])h‘s, all animals are sujiposed to ht* and animal forms, 'i’liere is not Inn;;' in the ;;ronp- 
eiidow('d with souls, which in nmiiy cases ha\(‘ in^' of the stars to sn^;;(‘st .animal forms, and the 
formerly animateil human hci)i;;s. Ih'iice a lik<*n(‘ss |>rohahility is, that in ancient as in modern limes, 
is often n‘co;;nised h(‘twecn an animal and some stars, wlien named, wmi* ;;ivcn names of distinctitm 
deceased frimid, and the animal is addressed ;is tin* that eomm.andcd respc< t, if not vi'iier.atioii ; theie- 
]»ersoii M'oiiM lia\(‘ been, and liononred witha kind of ' ton* that the .‘iniimals wliose n.amcs nci'c t ninsren’o ' 
worsld]). The case of an ance>iral soul, w<-^‘ hipped to the stars W4're, on earth, ld;;hly, if not n‘li;:iou/ 
as incarnate in an anim.-il l)od>, thus I'orms’Ti link \'cm‘rale<l. d'lds is borne out hy the h‘;;(‘nds of I 
hetwei'ii manes-w orsliip .‘uul beast -w orsidp : and tnuisference to tlu* heavens of j)aiti<*iilar anim| 

we lind this (‘onnection otlierwis** in the venendiou 'Idu^ fn*qm*ney, also, of animal-names, ami of ref 

of a iun ticular specie's of animal hy a i>articular scnialions of the same animals ni)on coins, itoinej le 

family, clan, or tribe. Many tri])es call ilu*mselvcs tlu* same* <*onclnsion. In the «dd JC^yptiaii anim J > 

hy tin* mmu* of some ,'inimal. jiml cNcn derive worship, also, tlu* theory of tril»»'-fcticlu's and dcilii 
their ]»edi;;ree from if. Its cries licconu* the omens totc'ins is horm* out. We liml de'ities j)ati-onisii\ . 
of the trih(*, and lien* we nia> lind a key to ;m sj)ecial .saered uriimals. im*;jrnat(‘ in their hodi{‘s of 

t. 'X]»lan;ition of the divination and aii;;uiv of more* re‘pr(‘se‘nted in their li;;iire's ; while* many e)f tliJ-.j 
civilised nations. 'This eui ie)Us and w idespre.ad .‘'acie'el <*re‘a(nre‘s are* woi‘sldj>pe*d in e'lu* JnealitN^ 
h(*Uef in a de-seent from animals in connection with ye*t killeul and cat(*M with impunity e*lscwlicrt‘. * 
a h(*licf in traiHi*’* ^..’ilioii inio e)tlie'r forms, ,i;oe.s far In the moeh'in world, tlie* most e'ivilised ]»e*()]de 
te) e.\])laiii s\. ]»lie*iiome‘iia as lye‘anllire)]>y (sea* amon;;- w hemi aidmal-worsldp vi;L;oi oiisly ,>nr\ i\ es lie 
W'kim-: NVOLK ) ami the* iiniems het w e'(*ii aniimils ami within the ran^ie* eif IJralimanism. I le*r»‘, s.ays 'i’y leer, 
human heiii;;s ro common in fedk-lorc, ami has tlie* sae*r<*<l eaew is not mcre‘l\ to he spare-d ; she* is, 
de)uhtlessori;;iiiated in toteaiiisiii (se*(' Te)ri:.\[ ). The* as a el(‘ity, \vorsldppe*d ami ]>nwe*el to elaily hy the( 
division of a trihe* ini<» the familit*s <»f the* h<*ai, ]»ie)us Ilimlu. w Im oll’cis fre'sli ;;r.as> ;imMlowe‘]‘s. 
crane, turtle, iKe*. indieailes a time* whe*n fandlie*s I Siva is incarnate in llannnniii, the nionk«*y ;;'e)d, as 
claimin;; elejscent from .•(m‘e>teirs hcdditi;;’ those ! I hirua i--' in tin* jacka I ; the* wise (Janesa warsihej 

u. mit's lia\e 1^. iide*d tlie*insel\ es to;jetlie*r for I lie* I e‘I<*ph;inl 's lieael : tin* elivim* kin;; of hiiels. ( ianida,, 
ceeiiiimui intoicst ; ami tliat an aiice sioi- .-^houlel he^ j is Vishnu’s ^ chicle* ; anel tin* feuinsol lisli, ami he>ar, 
ealle‘<l the Ix-ar. or turtle*, eer crane, iiidie*ates a liuu* ami tortoise* are* assnme'd in tlu* a\atar le'ociiels eet 
still furtlier Ixick, wlu-n the* name* was ;;i>eii | \ isiinu, w hich are* at the* inte*llerhia,l lc\ i*! e)f theese 
him feu- seune reason. Man\ e'llmeeletnists, neitahly Ih'*! Imlian myth*- whie*h tl(e-\ set e*uriou*>‘]y re*seiiihle*. 
llerhert Spe*iice*r, supj»ose* tlu'se* names te» ha\e' Herhaps iie» ^\orshi]i has pn‘\ jdlcel more w ieh'l\ |^,en 
la*en euiejnally j»e*ise)n;il ejiithe ls, ele*sionatin;; I that e)f the* scrpe*nt. It liael its pla.ci* i?i pf ,,.nd 
e] u;ili( ie-s oj- cli;ir;ict(.*risf ics ed’ tlu; ineli\ ieliial (tliMs, I .-eineUi^- I lie Me‘hre‘>es; la (dce**‘e* anel h'ome* ; .’imeuiiJ 


a .slow male weuild he* calle'el a turtle*, a v<*rv 
Ion;; le^'^eei m;in a crane), wldcIi hccanu* family 
surnames, anel eve*iitually ;;a\e rise* te) myths e»f 
the* fcmilie*s heiii;; ae'tnally elescemh'el fn)m the* 
animals in ejucstieui as ance*stens ; w bile* pe)p'dai- 
mystiru-ation he'twe'en tlu.r ;;i-cat am est.a ;ind the 
creature* whe)se name* he* lu*iel a, ml hamle*el elown te» 
Jlis j-aee, leal tei \ e‘ae*jal ieui feu' the* e ie*;i( ui»; it.self, 
anel thence to full animal-w eusldp. d’lie Tiaim* w;is 
ori;;inally a mene; ide-kname*, hut in ])roc(.*s.- of time 
the; meanin;; of the me*la]»lu)r was lost, and the* 
h(‘lie;f e)ri;;inateel anel was transmitted to ]>oste;rity 
that the animal was the aertual pro|;e*iiitor. Th.emeh 
sue*h nickn.'imia;;’ fis this has e»ccinT«*d, fettcmi.sai 
must Jiave; had a nincli hroaeier ami ele*e*pcr foma'a 
tion. The mere fe'ar of ancestiai ;;ho-ts i-, t.. . 
narrow a basis on w’hi(*h te) luiiid, as Mi ee lu ■ . 
doo.s, ilie wlmie* structure; of mMli ami reli^^ie)!! 
and <le)es ne)t allow- sulii<*ieiit ])lay fe)r the creat i\ c 
feu'ce of m.'uds im.a;;imitje)n a.s apjelied to tin* 
wondron.s nni\-erst; aroiinei him. Pe-rhaps tJi'* 
W'eusliij) of ))er.se;nal ehities, s<«.‘n in its .n.*.ate-.i 
elevelopmcnt in tlie No ili Amc'ua/i native races, 
will lead u.s to a meue satisfae-tory explanation 


! t he* ( 'cits ;i.ml Scamlina\ iaus in I’hii* ' -- |q.|-j<i7 
; ;iml Jmlia; in ('Idiia ami Tih<*t ...w 

' IN'in ; in ;\fiie*a, wlu'rc it still thy' A. ^ L. 

relipon in l>alu)me>v ; in dav**| '‘ c V*' i • •emern 
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An'illia Mlllldi, according; to many of tho early 
pliiloHopUers, a force or vital ]»rliiciple immaterial, 
yet not intollij^ential ; iiiHeparable from matter, Init 
jijiviri}^ it its form and movement, the source of all 
physical ami sentient life. Plato held it im])Ossihlc, 
for pure spirit -the atmosphere in which alone 
eternal and archetypal ich^as could exist -to hear 
any relation whatever to matter, and he therefore 
sii])posed the latter to he operate,<l ui)on hy an 
intermediate aj^ency, the anima miitidi. In the 
system of the Stoics, it was conceived to Isi the sole 
vital force in the universe ; it usurped the otlice <)f 
]mre sj)irit, and the doctrine hecame indistinguish- 
able from Pantheism (<pv.). The notion does mil 
seem to have heen eiitertainod hy tlie sclioolmen, 
hut it re)ip|)ears in tlui wiitin^s of Oornelius 
A^^rippa, Paracelsus, and Van ilelmont, and, in a 
ino<lilied huitj, was held hy Mon; and (hid worth. 
The latter reco^^nised in ‘ plasth; nature ’ the 
universal a^^ent of i)hysical j>henoniena. Amos 
(h)menius found ar^Mimtmt from (Icn. i. *2 to prove 
that the spirit tie t ‘ moved on the face ot the 
aters’ still ^ives »ife to all nature. Thc«loctrine 
the immaterial in matter, hut «listin(;l 

14 it, was u])hi.‘ld hy Stahl in 1720 ; hut his tmni 
has now Ikmmi adopte<l with a much whhn- 
17 cation hy Dr Tvlor and other anthrop«>lo^ists 
wiOeav school. S(;e Animism. 

a rosin (*xudin^ from the trunk of the 
this,,, CDurhftril, a hir;;(; tree of the natural 
/c;4uminos;e, suh-onh'.r P;esal])inea‘, a native 
■w Spain and llrazil. It somewhat rcsemhles 
i to M'hi(‘h, in l^’ranco, the name (nt/mr is 

j!tpplicd, hut is more (‘a^ilv soluhle in alcehol. -'riu' 
naiii'e anime, oi- ^oim aninn*, is, however, also ;,o’ven 
in Pfitain to a resin called in India, eopal, tin* ]no- 
dneo Of //////Vo, a tree of tlie natural order 

l)i]derac(‘a' ; whilst tlie cnpal of Ma,daj4as(‘ar is 1 
pnxjluced l>y If tfim’nnut /•/•/•/•///•//.vo, and that of llrazil 1 
in <.,ieat part hy several sp(‘cies of llymeinea, a tree 1 
of which ^nnins is also rcMaid/'d as tin* piMdaihh; | 
s nii'ce of tin; copal of Me\it‘n. 

Allillli.Slll, a term originally used to denote the 
thei.’iy (if Stahl (<|.v. ), which rc^^inh'd the \ital 
principh* and the soul as identical, hnt now n<»‘d in 
the s'(‘ns(‘ civen to it l>y Dr 'l'\ lor as tin* uein'ial 
(hx'tiiiie of spiritual lM‘in.L;s. Dr 'Tylor talv«‘s 
the belief in spiritual existence as a itiinimum 
detu'iti(i]i (tf relij::ion. U appears ainon;; all lo\\ 
tribes Nsitli which we have anv intimati* a- (plaint- 
aiice ; and all trav»*lleis who liasi; hitln'ito asserted 
the c^i.'^t(*n^•c of races willnnit it have been after- 
wards rrfntt'il hy tin* facts. Jt may )>♦* considered 
10 liav(‘ aiiscn simply from tin* evidence of tin* 
-cnscs, interpreted hy the erndt; and childlikt* 
science i»f tin* sava;;c. d'wo ^inddcius s(*<*m to ha\»; 
cx(*rciscd the primitive ’iiind. First, What is it 
which makes tlie dill'erc; cc hetw(*(’n a livin;.^ body 
and a d(‘.*ul one? what causes w;ikini(, sleep, trauc(*, 
diseas(», and d(*atli ? In (he second j>lac(*. W hat 
are those human sliaja's wliicli appear in dreams 
and visions? The sava^i* imikes lln*se two roups 
of phenoni(*na each belli to accouul for the other, 
hy comhiiiinj/ both in tlie eom;e\)lion of an a.\»\»ari- 
tional or cjhost. soul, which is couci*ivcd of as an 
insuhstantial human imayi*, n*seml)liii.i,^ a \aponr oj- 
a shadow, the. cause of life and thought in tin* 
individual it animates, capahh* of leaving: the i»od.\ 
and a]ipearin^ to m(‘ii waKiiif.^ or asleep a.-, a jiliaii- 
ta.sm se]>arate from the ho-iv of which iL hears the 
likeness, and able to enter into, possess, and act in 
the bodies of other men, of animals, and even of 
things inanimate. When the sieeper awnik«*ns from 
a dream, he believes that his soul li.is n ally been 
away, or that the souls of others have come to l i..i. 
His body has been still, hut his liviiu? self 01 oul, 
his phantom or imas^e, lias heen active. And have 
19 ^ 


not Avakin^ men, in broad dayli^'lit, sometimes seen 
these human phantoms in Avhat are called visions or 
halliiciiiations ; and after a man has died and he(‘n 
buried, has not his jihautom-li'^ure continued to 
appear to the survivors in dreams and visions ? And 
what is his rt!lh‘ction si‘eii in still water, or his 
shadow falliij;^ behind him, or the breath seen for a 
moment issuing; from his lijis like a faint cloud, hut 
tin; man's j^host-soul hecomin^ viNihle foi' a moment 
and vanishing; a<;aiu ? In the thouj^ht of the sava;j;(:.*, 
as (if the child, personality is ascribed not to men 
and beasts only, hut also to tlun;;s. His jj^hosts do 
not come to him iiakcid, hut dressed in tin; well- 
known elothino wairn in life. I’liis is the exjilaiia- 
tionof one of the most w ide spread rites of animistic 
reIi;/ioii-- th(^ ollerin/,^ of funeral sacrifices for the 
service of the dead. The jihanlasinal images of the 
olijects otleicd pass into the, p(»ssession of forms 
slnulowy like; lhcnisclv(*s - tin* souls of tlie dead. 
Thi;.s(* spiritual hein^^s till all natiiif*, animate and 
inanimate, and lhi;ir life is a coniinnatioii and not 
a new life in sava^a; relij^ion. I'ln'y transmigrate 
into human )icin;;s, animals, ])Iauts, ;ind lifeless 
thinj^s, and they can aven^/(‘ their jiast and pn'sent 
wrongs hy hrin^in^^ (li.s(*ase iqioii the oUender. 
Tilt; man k(;ej»s after di'ath tin; temper he had in 
life*, and is jiowerfnl for ^ood or (fvi) aceoidinx to 
his inclinations whih; alivj*. From this, nnd not 
from mere family atlcction, arises naturally the 
ancestor-worship whieli has bee n from reinolt* antiei 
nity, and is still, tin* main faitli of the lar;;:er half 
of mankind. Alxae the eonmionalty of "Ueh spirits 
tin* primitive mind i*eeo;;nises lii;4her spirits, or ^^ods. 
Soniet inn*s, ])y an «*\t(‘nsion of tin* natural order of 
lif(*, tin* souls of ^reat clii(*fs and warriors (*(jntiiiue 
tin* .saiin* snjierior rank into tin* nn.seeii world, and 
Yi'^o to diviin* honour.*-. And tin* id(’a of the divine 
an(*estor may »‘V(‘n lx* canit*(l far (‘iiou^di to i’«*aeh 
snpr(‘nn* (h'ity, as wln*n tin* Zulus, workiiijj: )>ack 
from ane(*stor to aneestor, n'aeli rnknluuknlii, tin* 

( Md-old-orn*, as tin* er(*al(tr of tin* world, thus 
aitaiiiini^ to monothei'-m hy a natural (‘\olutiou. 
Ill tin; most nidinn'iif ary sia;ii*s of religion, (‘thical 
coii(.*e]>tions an; hut f«‘el)ly tleV(‘lo]>ed, and then* is 
litth* trace of moral retribution after death, d'he 
oods rt*(piii(* their wors)iipp(*j to p«‘ifoi-m his duty 
towards them, hut do not iu‘C(*ssardy cou(‘(‘ru tln'iu- 
.selv(*s with liis doiii^" hi^ duly to his uei;:hhoiir. 
Yet the practical (*IVect of rcli;.:ioii on nn*n‘s liv(*s 
(♦arly hcAn^ to show itsi'lf. The Avorship of the 
dead naturally cin-ouraLU's |:,(X)d morals, for the 
I auct*stor who, while ali\c, saw that tin* memhers of 
I liis famil\ did ri;..;lit hy om* anoTliej-, and wliose 
condition in tlic spiiit- vvoild is .1 continuation of 
his earthly character and rank, will naturally insist 
on this heiii.Li' continued "In'ii In* is a di\ iiie ;;host , 
pow(‘rful to favour or to punish. 'The Avoild lUus 
i»cc<mn*s rc;;ardcd as tin* halth* L^ronnd of j^nxxl and 
oil .sjiirits, and from this follows naturally tlie id(*a 
of a dualism, or perpetual contest lu*iw(*cn ^^(xxl 
and evil, ranyed ninlcr a .siijucnn* ;;d(xl and a 
siijn'cnu*. evil deity, which attains .so ;;reat devclop- 
incut in tin* aucit'iit ivlijiion of Fersia. 

I .\iiimism, then, appears to tin* sava;::c, on the 
I c\i(U*nce of his si*iises, to he a rational and fairly 
coiisisteiit' philosophy, and it has maintaiin'd its 
pl.'icc in hi;;hcv civilisations. It is tau^dit hy Lncrc- 
ti’.is, wdicn he niakt's Ids tln*orv of lilm-likc* images 
of thinj^s {.v/////////c/7f and //////////■////// I account both 
for tin* apparitions wliicli (x*cnr to men in dreams 
and the imaci's which im)»n*ss lln*ir minds in think- 
ami when Democritus explained the tacts of 
perception, hy (leclarino- that thinc:s are always 
throwinu: otl* ima;rcs of tlicins<*lvcs (c/V/o///), which 
enter the r('ci])i(*nt soul, lie was simply answering 
the fundamental (piestion of metaphysics, hy turn- 
inj; to a iicav iiurpose, as a method of cxplaiiiin^ the 
phenomena 01 thoii^^ht, the sav a^e do<*trine of object- 
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souls. Animism is not a doj^oneracy from a hij^licr 
culturo. In it we liiid no survivals wliicli smow 
inconsistencies with itself; whereas, in all liigher 
cultures, there oeeiir survivals of primitive su])ei*sti' 
tion, wholly inconsistent with the more mlvancetl 
beliefs. Most nrimitive suj>erstilions are found 
survivinjUS in moditi(‘d form, in ]>oetry and folk lore, 
anil often in eonimon words and nhrases, which 
ha\ e a nieaiiin^^ deeper than metaplior. Animism 
is not itself a veli^don, but a sort of jnimitive 
])hiloso[diy, which not only (‘oiilrols relijiion, but 
the whole life of the natural man. It rejuesenls a 
sta^xe in the reli;^dous evolution which is still repre- 
sented by the so-called Nature-reli'^ions, or rather 
by the pidyda-monistic ma.e:ic tribal religious, early 
develo[H.Mi a.mong civilisiMl nations into polytheistic 
national ridigions resting upon a traditional doc- 
trine. See 'I'ylor’s Priimtirr Calhirr (L*vols. 1S71), 
on which this article is mainly fouiuled ; also Thr 
()ri<fin (tf Prhtiidrc Snpcr.stition.'i^ by Ivushton M. 
Dorm ui ( Philadidphia, ISSl ). 

Anio« the ancient name of the Tevorone, a tribu- 
tary of the 'ril)er, which liM's in Monte (’aiitaro, 
and joins the larger river d miles .above Itoima Its 
beautiful cascade at d'ivoli (the ancient Tihur) is 
celebrated by tlie classical pods. Owing to the 
jiurity of the stn'am. Koine w.is from ‘27t) suj>- 
plied with water from it by means of two aqueducts. 

An'is€‘ { Pi/f)p/iicf/f( tniisum), an annual ]dant of 
the natural order I hnbellifera*. Two specie.-', are 
natives of Britain; they an* comnioidy Known by 
the name of Bunn't Saxifrage, and have no proper- 
ties of imjiorlance. Anise propi'r is a native of 
Kgv])t. It is cultivali'd in Kgytd, Syria, Malta, 
and Spain, and e\en in (Germany, es]»ecially in the 
district around Kifurt, when' a large (piantity of 
the si'cil is annually jiroduced. Attempts were 
made, more thati 200 years ago, to (‘ultivato it in 
England ; but the suimm.'rs are seldom warm 
enough to bring it to perfection. It is occasionally 
sow’ii in gardens for a ga,iiiish or for seasoning. 
Anise sec-d {'nuscnP is used as a condiment and in 
the pre\)aranou of liqui'urs ; also in medicine as a 
stimulant stomachic, to relieve llatulence, A.C., par- 
ticularly in infants. It has .an aromatic, .-igreoable 
smell, .'Old a wai in, sw edish ta.''(e. Its projua ties 
are due to a neaily colonrle>s or sometimes hlue 
volatih^ oil, ealh'd (h! of Anisr. A nisr-trufrr 
waiter ilavonri'd wilh tlie oil. ami sugared is nim*li 
used in Italy as a cooling drink. 'The ]dant callcil 
anise in the Niwv Te,->tament is supposed to he 
Anrtlunn hU hh ( >ec, Dii.Tj). 

Stak AMsk. or CmxKSK Amsk, is the fruit of 
llli Aim unisot a .■'iiiall iwcrgrceii tree of (lie 
natural order Maguoliace.e. somewli.at rcscmhliiig ;i 
laurel. It rcceivos its u.amc from the slar-l’ke form 
of the fruit, which (a)nsisls of a numhe»- ((} to 12) of 
hard, woody, otaesta'ilcd carpels. It is held in high 
estimation hy the Janane.-e, ‘ id ]daiited near 
tenniles. 'riii; whole jd: lit is eiiriuiiiative. and is 
used hy the Chinese as .a stoiiiaehie and as a spice 
in th(‘ir Cookery. 'Flic qualities of the fruit, seed, 
and oil closely ivsemhlc those of ihc (•ommoii anise, 
and the oil is imported for the sanm jiiirpo.se. Star 
aniseed is also imported, ehidly tnmi Khina and 
Singapore. 

AlljOlU former i*ro\ince in the .V'V. of 
France, of about ^k>(X) S(|. m. in extent, m»v forming 
the department of Maine-et Loin, am! s., all parts 
of tile departments of indre-idd ...i\.>uiie, 

and Sartlie. It lies on both sides of the lower 
course of the Loire, wdiere it reiaaves the Maine.. 
Its cJipital was Angers (Lat. Au(ir(j(n ni,; I'lie 
ancient inhabitants of Anjou were the Aj^huptri^ 
xvho long ard re.‘-olutely 1 esi'^ted tl' ' Uoman a;iii.s. 
The ni>t (Vmnf of Anjou was Full, (he Ked, who 
was made .‘oiint for Jiis .service.- against the North- 



men in the Oth century. Tlie male line of the 
ancient (aniiits of Anjou liaving become extinct in 
lOGO, their title and possessions i)as.se(l by tlie 
female line to tlie pow erful ilou.so of (bitinals; and 
from one of this family, (leoflrey V., Count of 
Anjou, sprung the Angevin house of English kings, 
u.sually called Klantagencts, the last of whom xvas 
Kicliard II. (liMiilVey conquered tlic greater part 
of Normnndy, assumed the title of duke, and in 
11*27 married Matilda, the daugl iter of Henry 1. of 
England, and widow' of the Emperor Henry V. 
Through her, his son inherited the Engli.sli throne, 
wdiieli he ascended in ILM as Henry 11. Anjou 
now' heeame one of the ])o.ssessions of the king.s of 
England ; l»ut in 1*205 the l^beiieh acquired it hy 
fortune of war; and it was lu'.stowed a.s a lief u])on 
Philip, the son of liouis X’lll., and afterwards iijion 
his Inotlier Charles, who heeame the founder of 
that house of Anjou which guave kings to Naples 
and Sicily, (/harles TL of Najdes gave Anjou to 
his danglitcr Margaret on her marriage w ith ('harles 
of \'alois, tlie . -<011 of Philip \\. Her .son ascended 
the throne of Frarme as Pliilip 1. in L‘L28. Kin ( 
.lohn in LSGO madi^ Anjou a dnehy, and gave it 
his son Louis, and on his succeeiliiig to the cv<^^ 
of Naples, it remained a ])o.s,‘M‘.s,sion of the 
\a]des till the overt lirow of that dynastv 
Kciie II., when Louis XL iieriminently 
to the Fiem h crown { 14S1). 
merely an honorary title to juinces of r 
family as, for example, the; grandson of‘ 
who became Philip W of Spain. Aiij 
united with I'higland tor a short time 
the reigns of Henry \’. and Henry VI. - the 
king ceding it liiiallv in 144 L 

Allkarstroilh doil\ .Lvci'lb Ihe assa.ssiji of 
(iiistavus III. of Sweden, horn in 17G‘2. 'Flie* son 
of an idlicer of r.uik, he i-ame very early to eoiirt as 
a ]>age, and iii'M entered the royal hody-gnard, hut 
retired as early as 17S5, and settled in the e\unilrv. 
Being iqq Mist'd to the me.isures taken hy the king 
for enrtailiiig the power of the senate ami of tlie 
nobles, he l>ec;ime involved in certain intrigues in 
tlie island of (lotlilaud, and asms tried for treason, 
hnt released for want of jio^-itiM! evidenei'. Soon 
after he formed a plot witli a ring of di.seontenteil 
nobles to niunler ( liistaA us, ami the h»t to commit 
the dastardly deed having f.illcu on Aiikarstibm, 
the old life-guard.-'mau vvoundt'd the king mortailv 
wilh a pi>tol bullet at a lua-^ked hall on tiu' l.»lii 
Marcli 171^*2. Aiikai>1iom wa,-. exec.uted. in iho 
‘27th April, after having been jiuhlicly Hogged for 

three Mti'cosivc days. 

All1iCl% a Dutcli liquid mi -tsui''. forA«.ViV)llb»>fp*^ i 
referred to in Faigland, coiit. ‘lining it****^.T 

Alllilsilll, a town of 1 ■ j„‘ - ’ ‘I ;^aIIon.s. 

Pomerania, on tlie iia,\ igalj’ V, ^ P'V' bice of 
its mouth ill the l\' i- Pcene, 4 miles from 

SK. of StraiM.n.l ' .''I'," *' 

jilace III eonmien^V*,] i . buig been n 

member of the ; ."I';*' t.Mm-e, having }M,en a 

the Kith eeniur'cH. 7i‘i bom the bJtl, to 

sugar, and .'oa}i./n'’ . . *‘7, nre.s of iron, 

.sullered .Muely li', 1!| ' “»i«ldle ag(‘s, Anklam 

wars of (he 17/^| , P'-M jlcnce • and in the 

file Y|i( - ' «»r. n 1..." 

.'i.-.'i 

XWiins 
tin J.inse.a|lrj jq. 


1-/.^ . ^ eJo.se of 

,.i. ‘ 't- foitifiojitioiis 

" 1^ ii iiulitary sdiool |,ore 
many mteresting specimens of 
oe,.,i.sh. ^ 

con.s;.st.s of .‘{(KK) ‘^ea-lovel, ami 

V.we.steni sIojm^s of a joouio,.,, 

It III residence' ||]<» iionnl- tlio king is ‘ 
near jd,(KHK ^ increased from GOOD 
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Allkylo'sis coih/loaLs, * bentUii;;' ’ or ‘cvook- 
iiij;;’ ‘ Htill- joint ’ ) i« a tcriu u.so<l in Kur*^t!ry 

to imply a Htillness in any joint. It is iiHiially tlie 
result of ilisease, wliirh destroys either the ariieular 
eartilaji’es, leaving two bony .surfaces op[)ose<l to 
each otlier, to bec»)me iinite<l by snbseonent forma- 
tion of bony or librous tissue, or lliickens and 
shortens the natural librous tissues around ibe 
joint. Severe injury may also lead to a similar 
result. If the bond of union be osseous, the joint 
is perfeetly rigid ; if librous, it may allow a certain 
amount of motion. Some joints, es[)e<*ially tbe 
elbow, are very ajit to become ankylosed ; and in 
the knee or hip-joints, osseous ankylosis, with the 
limb in a i*ro]»cr j)osition, is fre<juently tbe most 
favourable termination to dis(‘ase, as tbe limb can 
then allbrd a rigbl suj)))ort for the trunk. Joints, 
.stiff through a librous ank>losis, maybe forcibly 
bent, and the boml of juiion ruptured, so as t<» 
restore mobility, or allow of tbeir ludng jJaced in 
a convenient j>osition. In some joints, especiall\ 
the elbow, iiKylosis may be reme<lie<l by (‘xcision 
of the joint. Ankylosis of the joints between tbe 
ribs and tbe vertelaa* is common in advanced ;ig(‘ ; 
and there an* some cases on r(*cord of universal 
ankylosis of all tbe joints. A case occurred in 
17lt> of a ehibl only t wenty-tbrt‘e months old 
with all its joints thus stilleiu'd ; and there are 
in various mustuims spe<*imerjs (d' adult boilies in 
this eomlition. 

AiIIL “1’ Anna T. See, A^^ 

AllllcU or Anm:, Sr, a<*co:ding to tradition, wife 
of St Joachim, and mother, after twenty years of 
barrenness, of tin? N’irgiii .Mar, , the mother of 
Jesus, 'bln* liist to mention liei- is St KnijJianius. 
in the Ith eentniA ; l)ut lowaids the 8lli, we limi 
her all but universally held in honour. Her bodv 
is said lo ha\t‘ been transferred fifun T.'ilestim* to 
( ’onstanlinoph* in 71d; an<l sim-e that tiim* many 
^•hurches ha,\e boasted of relics of her pcnson, no 
less than thre<‘ having e(|ually .good claims of ha\- 
ing her head. Slie is the patron-saint «d carpenters. 
Her festival falls on the ‘idtli of Jul.N ; with tin* 
(decks, on the Plh of Hec(*mber. St. .\nne 
d'Aurav, in I hit t any, is a famous place of j»il- 
grima.ge ; ami St Anm de Ueaupre, near (,|uebee, 
is its eoujitei ]uirt in tin New World. 

AllllSU an Indian oin, value iioiiiirially 1 '.d. 
sU-rling, but always th si\t<*enth part of a nij»ee. 

a, mining town )f Saxony, on tbe 
nortbern sbij»e of the l’.r/g»d»irg range, ,‘11 mib•'^ S. 
of ('bemnit/ by rail. It i^^ situated 1 n 0<' feet above 
-<'a-b'Vel, ill a mining district ; tbe '-urroumling 
(•dls containing ndnes of ''ilvr. tin, col»alt. .and 
bon. It has eAtensi>e niannfact tires of hu*e. -ilk 
lilibous, eorsi*ts, ami hutlons. ddie rihbon m.inu 
fa.etiire was intrnluved here l»y Iholestant refugees 
from llelgium it. bV.Mt. 'IMie mining industry was 
more important in the ItJth ecmturv. I’o]). i Iss,")) 
i:kS22. 

Anna €'arlovna« regent of Uussia durine-lhe 
minority of her son han, was the nifa-e »»f the 
KmpvessAnmi I\ .tnovna. (<). v.), and in 17Jh married 
7\iitoji I Irieli, I)uke <tf l>runswii*k-AV<df<'nbiittel. 
Her son Jvaii, born in 174fh was imnduated by the 
Ktiipre.ss Anna as her successor; ami Anm, ( "arloMia 
]>ro<daim(Ml b(‘rs(‘lf regent, but showed o capacity. 
A cotisjuraey took ])laee in 1741 ; the infant Ivan 
xvas murdered; an 1 Anna and lier husband wme 
imprisoned at (diolmogitry. Here she died in 174(5; 
wdiile Anton was eonlined till his (kxitli in 177('». 

Anna roinilo'nat» a learned Hyzaiitine prin- 
cess, author of one of the most ealuahle ot the Hy- 
zantino histfuies, was the daughter of th< 'hiipenu* 
Alexius 1. ((Atmiietitis), and was horn ii Hecem- 
ber 1, 1088. She received the nest edneation that 


(jonstantinople could give, an<l early <Usplaved a 
fondness for literary pursuits ; hut was also fiahit- 
uated from lii^r ehildliotMl to the intrigues of the 
court ; and during the last illiie.ss of her father, 
she eiitertal into a selieme, which h(;r motluM', the 
Kmjiress Irem*, also favoured, to induce, him to 
ilisiuherit his cddest survivinj^ sou, .lohn, and to 
hestow' the diadcmi on her. I'biiling in this, she 
framed a conspiracy against thi*. life of hev hrother 
(IMS); ami when hei- hushand, Nieephortis llryeii- 
iiiu.*^, a Hyzanlim; iiohleman, either from timidity 
or virtuous juineijile, refused to join in it, she 
j)assioiiat<‘ly laniente.d that she had not heeii liorn 
;i man, ami u])hiai<h‘d him for having the soul of 
a woman. Her hrotht‘r sojimmI her life, hut eordis- 
cated h«*r pro]>city, whi<‘b, however, he soon afl(‘r 
generotmly r(‘.'^ton“<l. I >i.<appoiiited and ashamed, 
slu'! withdrew' from the ctairt, ami sought sola<;e 
in literature. On the. de.ilh of her hushand (ll.*17), 
slu* retired into a eonvimt, wheii* slie died in 1148. 
H(‘r life of her father, entilh‘d Anntv f'onnH'iKu 
Ah.iifnlls hUri XIX,^ is full of professions of 
careful imjiiiiy and a suiueme regard for truth, 
the effect of which is wejiKene«l by ‘the per]»etual 
strain of panegyrii* ami aj>ology.’ J'lie style is 
cb;ir;ictcrise<l by an elaoorate afl'ectation of 
rbctoric. J'lii* best eilition is that of Sclio]ien and 
Ueilferseb(*id ( 2 vols. lS,“>i)-7S). See Oster's 
i'omnrua {li vols. lSbS-71 ). 

.illliai Ivanovna, Empress of Hnssia, born in 
1()0J, was tbe '-econd daughter of Ivan, eltler 
lu'otber of J^*ter the (ire.at. Sh(* married in 1710 
the l)uke of ('ourhind, who dit‘<l in tin* follow- 
ing year: ami she oht;iim>d the duchy of Ooiir- 
land for Inu' fa\'ourite, Ih'roii ('j.v.), a (’ourlander 
of low hirth. J'he throne of Ibissia was oty^TC-i^ to 
her hv the Sujneme t'ouncil on t h(Mh‘.‘itli ^f l*eter 
Jl. in 17J0, on conditions which greatl.\'| limited 
tin* poW(‘r of the monarchy, Init which Alie, soon 
broke. She <leelared herself autoerst, ai\d suj)- 
]U'e--se<l an ntti'mjtt of the Jiobles lo e>jfablisli a 
con-titutiomil go\eniment; and her j^aramour, 
liiroii, ba\ing detenninetl to goNcrn tbt‘^ nation as 
wtdl as the enipre.ss, esiabli.shed. a reigfi of t(‘rror 
throu.gh the land. Ib* is said to Inn e banished 
imt h‘^s th.'in 20.000 piM^ons to Siheria ; man.v 
were hrokeii on the wheel. Erinee* Dolgoruki 
.’ind Olliers of the highest rank perislu^d on the 
seall’old. Anna <li(Ml in 1710, and left tbe tlirom* 
To her .grand nephew, han. 

.illlisils* rhese wei e at liTSl books W bi<*b (mui- 
ta»ned a record, in «diionoh»gieal order, \of the 
pi iis'ipal events oeeuning in one or more cats. 
I'lie ii;ime is (li'ri\t‘tl fnuu the (dd«'st bist4»rieal 
tlo<'Uiiieiits of the Ivomaiis, the Ammlifi Ptnifiji- 
rtiiii, oi Annnhft Muxiiui, the dnt.\ of di;iwing up 
\\hi«*h ih‘\<d\e»l iqioii the J\int lj(.r Mii < t nms : hut- 
thes<‘ were all destro.ved hy the hauls at tlu' sack 
of Koine, nearly four Immlredl years htU’ojx* tlie 
lime of (’hrist. After ’In* s(‘eond Kuirn* War, tin* 
Amndcs (iiHtiunt ami - 1 .v (Ani.snhf rt s, ot fami- 
lies or indixidual juiblie men, eonlinued to he com- 
posed b\ edmate»l memhers of the Komaii laity, 
sm h as Eabius Kietor and (’aljairiiius Kiso. At a 
still later peritid, tin* term was a)>pli(‘d to any 
liist<»rieal work that bdlowed the order of time in 
its narrations, sejiarating them olV into single years 

as, for instance, the Annuls of 'I’aeii us. 

AllllSIlIl, a territory along the east coast of Tndo- 
C’hiiia, belwi'iui 1(E and 2.*> N. hit., forming an 
eiiqiire which, since ISS,"!, has heeu utid(‘r a l-rtuieh 
ju-oteetoiate. Tlie names Annam ami Koehin 
(dniia are sometimes use<l as iiiterehangeahle ; 
sometimes tlie whole region is Annam, with Tong- 
king (Tom|uin) ;ind ( ’ochin-( hina as suhilivisions ; 
and conversely, sometimes ( 'oeliiii-(7hina has I'ong- 
king and Aiimtin for its imrtherii and southern 
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sectiims. Cochin-China was the name ori^onally 
^(iveii hv tlie early navigators to the whole coast 
from Siam to China. Annam, a name i^iven 
hy the Chinese in the 3(1 (‘cntury A.D., was 
ailopted hy tin; .Vnnam(‘se as the oHicial name 
for the whole country. Iiicludin]^' Ton.L^kin;^- till 
recently a feudatory .state — Annam is hounded 
on the north hv the Chinese j)rovinc(\s of Kwanii; 
t\in«jf, Kwan; 4 *si, and Yunnan. On tln‘ west, the 
precise frontier of Annam is still undetermimMl, 
Tmt may he taken pnierally as formed, in the 
northeiii section, l»y the mouiitain-ran^c skirling- 
till* left hank of the Melikon^-, hut faitln'r .soulli, 
extcMidin^ luwoiid that coast-ran.i‘(.( to alxuit 
E. Ion;;’. On the S., Annam is hounded hy Lower 
(/oehin (Miina ; (Ui the K., it is waslied hy tln^ 
Cluna Sea. The area of >\unam is estimated 
at about l()h,(MH) s(p m., and ils popiilaticm at 
about *Jl millions. It consists ot three main 
j»arts--(he northein ])art, 'ron^^kin^-, or 'ron<|niii 
(i.e. ‘Eastern land ), oecn](,\in,u from tiO.OOO to 
70,0(M) s(|. in., with a population of about. I'J 
millions; nan; 4 -kon.L; (‘interior land'), or .\nnam 
Proper, .south of 'roiiukin^e: ; in tlu^ extreme SE., 
(Jhainpa or 'Psiampa. In addition to these sec- 
tion.s, Annam includes the domain of tin* Moi, <»r 
hill-trihes (ca.lI<Ml In the Sifimese, Eha), ditl'er- 
ino- from one anotinn- in tyjx*, s]>eech, and usa^(‘s, 
silnat(‘<l to the west of the l>an;4' koii^i; : as also the 
territory of the Laos, subject to Annam, 1\ in^- north 
of Cambodia and tlie Ahdikon^-. Prench, or l.ovyr 
Cochin-China, to tln^ sontli of .\ninim, consist in.L;' 
of six jnovinces, was in hSO.S detached from .\niuim, 
and is mnv under tlie administration of tin' l''rench 
Marine I)e]>artment. (\imhodia, occu]nin.;; tin* 
lower cours(‘ «»f tln^ M(‘hkon.n', to th(‘ S\V. of 
Antiam, was, till recently, undm* the va.ssala;40 of 
Siam : hut .-ince tin* Erench occupation of lanver 
Cochin China,, ('ainhodia too has d<'iach«Ml its(‘lf 
from Siam, and ihiclared alle;;iance to the 
I’rench. ^ 

Tone,ki!»o-, pla»*e(l by lh(‘ tr(*aty of Ilm'* {1SS4) I 
ahni;; with Annam Proper und(‘r the proL.'clion of I 
France, is distrihiite(l into tlins' distinct natural j 
divisions --( 1 ) the (hdta land in the SE. ; (‘2) I 
the i(<;ion of j»lateans in the noith ; and (3) tin* j 
fore-^t region in the west. 'Phe Son;^ c(d, or Ihsl j 
Kiver (called Thao by tin; .'\nna.mes(*, and | 

Hon^-kiaii;j; by th<'. ( 'hiiie.st* ), llow> ,«eross the 

wholes of d’on;;kin,<j; fi’om N\V. to SE. 'Ph(‘ 

delta-lands fonne<l at, its mouth may he (hdined 
a.s a. rono’h insular tiiaiiyle, the, aj»e\ of which is 
SoTi-tay, and its two sides, Soii^-dai on tin; .s<)uth, 
an.l Son;Lrcan on tin' north, both i.ssuin^^ into tin* 
.sea. Not/ far below Son-ta> the Son^-coi o]H*ns 
out at inter\als into hair leadin;^ hrancln‘s, of 

which om; is navi;;ahle for lai-^(.; ships 'Phe.se main 
water-ways are c<aiin.‘cted liy a network of sub- 
sidiary channels many natuMl, soon; in |)art 

artiticial. 'Phi; della-lainls are all eros.se<l by .L;reat 
emhankmmits or dykes, hundreds of miles in 
extent, often hO to 70 feet wide a-t the ha.se, ‘20 to 
30 feet hi^^li, and broad e,iion.‘;h ;it the top for 
three caaria^es to drive ahn;a.si. Tin; delt.i -lands 
are extriunidy tertilc, yielding l>\o harvests a y(*ar. 
This fertility is dm; to the red soil which is traus- 
porle<l by tln3 Son;^-<‘()i { Hed Kivei ;uid '\hicli is 
rajiidly enlaixin^ tlie delta. Hanoi, a .’caport 'vlieii 
built l>y the Chinesf* in the Slli eerilMiy is jmw 100 
mil(‘.s inland. Now, t<io, there a ' j»oj. a;:ri- 

ciiltni al villages wlieri*, 20 years a^.., tjshei i.ien were 
casting th(;ir nets. Tin; staple jirodnct riei* ; hut 
there are also grown ])ea-nuts, castor oil, .oilherry 
for .silkw(»rms. c<>lton, sugar-cane, s}.ni swei-t 
jmtatoe.s ^vc. Phe north of Annam i.. rich in 
minerals of aP kinds, a.nl ihere li ive i>een ojiened 
gold, silv. 1 , copper, tin, and .-^all mines, while ex- 
ten.-'ive c. )fd-tield;' ha'‘i ha?tll,\ yet been tonelied. 


The immntains are covered with all kinds of useful 
woods. 

Though Annam lies wholly in the torrid zone, yet 
the climate of 'Pongking is on the whole excellent. 
During the dry .season, from Seideniber to Ajiril, 
the thermometer varies Ixd weon 70^ and 40“ h\ Dur- 
ing the hot and rainy sea.son, extending over the 
other six months, the thermometer seldom mounts 
from a minimum of 70' to heyoml 100“ F. On 
ai'count of the moisture, Imwe.vin*, the heats in 
dune and .Inly are .sometimes almost intolerahle# 
In the mountains of Annam, tigers, hulPaloes, 
rhinoeero.ses, and elei)liants ahoiind. Much fish- 
ing is carried on. 

InhuhUdufs. 'I’ln; Annainesi* are mainly of Mon- 
goloid stock. 'I'he inhnhitants of tlie mountains 
iMuong or wild people) are taller, fairer, and 
stronger than the. inliahitants of llie ]dain. 'Phe 
latter are small of stature, hut well ]>ro])ortioned, 
indohnil., hut (‘Xpert. Piet* is lliin'r jnincijial food ; 
hut, like the (iiim‘.s(‘, tliey are omnivorous, ami 
de\our snak(‘S, locii.sls, rats, and dogs. 'Phe Tong- 
kingese display wonderful skill in l)nilding dykes. 
Yet at Haiphong, the ('hinese hav(‘ monopolised 
all the indnsiries demanding skill and persevi‘r- 
ance ; and ‘ la/.y as an Annam(‘S(‘' is a ('ommoii 
]>roverl». 'Plie only good indnstii<'s eanie'd oir in 
Annam are in laiMpn'r and the liner metals. Tlie 
mannfaidure of steel is unknown. S(‘rieiilture and 
silk-weaN iiig are hi.r behind tin* stale atlaiiu'd hy 
tlios<? arts ill Cliiiia. Tin* dyk(‘s oiler the most 
availahle roads, and tin? oiiIn two gr(‘at high- 
ways ar(‘ the route from Snigoii through Hue to 
Hniioi, and hy way of l>ac-ninli niid Liiiig son to 
(‘hiiia; and tin' nortln'iii road from Hanoi to Son- 
lay and Hniig-lioa. 'Plu' s)M‘ecli of the Annaiin'so 
is iiioiiosvllahie, like Cliiinx', I'roiii wliieli tln?y have 
borrow eil many words. 'i’lie .Minaiiiese writti'ii 
eharaeter was .dso deri\(‘d at an (larly ]>eriod from 
the ( 'hinese alpliah(‘l. 'Plieif' is no Annamest' 
literature dislinet from the ('hinese. 'Phe mass of 
tin* ]K'ople worship tiitelarv spirits; ( ’onfnciaiiism 
is in vogue with tin' more eiilii\ ated ; tin* remainder 
adlu're to Ihiddliisni. 'Plierc' an' besides about 
42(k(M)0 Homan Cat holies, d(‘seend:uit of (‘liiigi aiits 
from Macao and d.ipan (lh24), and of Poitugnese 
fugitives from Malacca. 

L'occ/v///n’//L - Tin; fraiiK' of g(»V(*|-nnn‘iit ;s ol 
Chinese. j>alteni, hm in its ojieratioii is nuieli 
liMisleT and ruder than its jnolotvjM*. Tin' 

eniperoi is ahsohUi' (les]*ot., .md miles-, the Rclunl 
inonareh should ha> t deen'ed otherwi>^e, 1 he siieces- 
sioii passes to tin' (' dest son. Ih is i.^t(.;d by a 
coiineil ot SIX niiiiisL''r.s ami tin. kmi,’ one of 
whom is pj’inn' iiiinlst er. Pin* h.i-mia.do is in full 
force, and mutilation and toitnii ere regular instrii- 
m(*iits of arhitraiy aiithoritv. .Military .s(*rvie(; is 
obligatory on all men between the ag(!S of IS and 
()() ; and they an* so often called out, lliat the 
lield-w»uk is h*ft/ ])rimip:iil\ to women. The 

I capital of tin* empire is line. 

{ Ili.stnrt/. Toiigking and ( \)ehin-( 4iina were, *214 
j n.c., e()injiieied by ( liin.i,, .Mini oeeupiiMl by (’hiii(;se 
I colonists. Jn ‘)3i) .\.r.. 'Pongking treed itself from 
! the yoke of Cliina, and in I4(t3 a war eommt*nced, 

I which in i4‘2S ended with Annam's iiidependenee 
! ot ( 'hina, althoiigli tin* latter still maiiitainei! a 
■ le .. iial .suzerainty. In l.'ilj t he Hoitugiie,s (3 came 
. lUe eountrv, followoil by the Dutch, who estah- 
I hsi.eci a trading settle.nient in Hanoi. In I7SI), 
by th(» aid of the Fi(‘iieh, the (*m])(*ror of Annam 
niiited 'Pongking and ( 'ocliin-t Miina under his 
rub'. In hS.lS a Franco Spanish sfjiiadron stormed 
Touron, and next ^ (‘;ii Saigi.n likewi.se surrendered. 
In l«SGl the whoh* province of Saigon .submitted to 
hranei'. Other ]»r()viiices soon fell, and hy the 
tioaty of Saigon or H -ie ( lS(i*2) ‘ -h Cochin- 
China’ w'as estahlished, and 
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In 1870 Dupuis made a voyage u]) tlie San^-coi as far 
as Yunnan; and in 1878, wiili 1(K) Frencli soldiei-s, 
oaptined Hanoi. By comimnrial treaty (1874) 
with Annafn, France secured the ri^^lit of lioldin^:: 
the (lelta lnnds of Son^ coi, and freein;^ tlieiii from 
pirates. Ac(rordin»ly, in 1882, Major Riviere 
made liimself master of Hanoi, and, notwith- 
standin*^ tlie protests of Cliina, Annam, hy treaty 
on the 2r)th Au»;ust 1884, ackiiowled^j^t^d liie suze- 
rainty <»f France, and lier ri^dit to re^^nlatci tlie 
relations of A imam with forei; 4 Ti jiowers, (Miiiia 
included. After some coiillicts witli France, China 
also, hy the treaty of 'rieu-'J\siri, 9th dune 188."), 
en^j^af^ed to respc'ct tlu* new state of afl’airs intro- 
duced hy Franci* into Annam, ami to sanction 
commercial relations hetwe.en China and 'Fonj'- 
kin;;. Thus pnictically the wliolc! of Annam, in- 
cluding^ Ton^^kin;^^ and Cochin-China, has l»een 
made a depemlency of France. 

See recent works on Anmiiu and Frcncli (‘ochin-China 
hy Bouillcvuux, J)e Hliins, Leniirc, Laimay ; and works 
on the Frc’ di colonies hy Vign<»n, I’anihaud, and Do 
Lanessan (18? G). 

Allliaillialloe* a small seaport town, ])rot(‘cted 
hy a stron;.;' British fort, on tlie (iold Coast of 
Africa, 10 miles K. of Ca[ie Coast (’astle. It has 
a ;^ood landin;.,^-j)lace, and is a free port, hut Ihcrt! I 
is little traile. 1^)J>. oOtK). ! 

Allliaih a small sea])(»rt, and royal and parlia- | 
mentary hur;;li, in Dumfriesshire, on the river | 
Annan, near its (‘Utr.inci* into the Solway Firth, 18 : 
miles KSK. of Dumfries hy rail. Jt is neat and well j 
built; amon;^' the chief indu.-^tries are tannin^^ and | 
hacon-eurin;^'. Fdward Irvin;^' v as a native; and i 
('arlyle, as a sclntolhoy, led ‘adohd'ul and hattd'ul 
life’ at the acadeni_\. 'Phe hur;ih unites with 
Dumfri(‘s, Ac, in ndurnin;: one meniher to jisilia- 
inent. Fop ( 1881 ) .’{.’Kid. 

Aiiiiaiidal<\ S<'(‘ Di MKinKssiiitM:. 

Allliap'olis* a, seaport of No\a Scotia, on an 
arm of tin* Bay of Fumly, Od miles AV. of Halifax 
hy rail. Its harhour i- hir;;t‘ and sheltenMl, ihouj,^h 
som(‘what dillicult of enliain’e. .Annapolis is the 
oldest Furojiean settlement to the north of the 
(Julf of Mexico. ha\ in;.r h(*en estahlished, in IdOt. 
hy the French as the capilal of their provim*e of 
A<adia, umler the n.ime of Fort Koyal. Acadia 
vas ceded to Britain hy ihe P’rench in 1718, 

hen Fort Royal ch;in; 4 ed its name in honour «»f 
Chu'en Anne, continui'i;^' tt» he th“ se;U of ;;overn- 
ment, till in ITdd it 'vas sni)ers(*deil hy tin* newly 
fouinled city of Halifax. Fo]». f 1880) 288.8. 

AlSIiapolis, tin* capit.il of .Maiyland. C.S.. 
.‘^tands on tin* south hank of the liver ,S»‘vern, 2 
miles from its (*nt ranee into ( 8iesaj>eake Bay, and 
40 miles K. hy N. of \Vashin; 4 :ton i»v rail. It has 
an air of <|uiet .eclusion, more like a Kuropean 
town than an .A mericjm city. Amon^ its editices 
arc an impo^in;^’ state-house, St .Johns (’olle; 4 ;e 
1 1784), a Roman Catholic s(*minary, a naval hos- 
])ital { 1871 ), and a Cnitetl St.ites na>al academ\, 
estahlished in I8t.’>. Fujdls remain in thi-' institu- 
tion for four years, previous to examination and 
ailmission into tin* navy .as midshipnn*n. Fouiuh'd 
as Frovidence in IdJO, Annapolis r*‘tei\rd its 
present name in honour of t^lueen Anm*. Fop. 
(1870)0744; (1880) 7»HH); (l887)ehoul lO.fHM). 

Ann Arbor* a tlourishin^' cit\ ot Michigan, 
ca])ital of tin* county Washteuaw. on the Huron 
River, 88 miles \N of Detroit h\ lail. it was 
settled in 1824, and incorporated as a city in ls,dl. 
The state uiiiversitv, f muded lS87, posMes.ses a 
j,(ood library, a nolalde observatory, and a labora- 
tory. There are about 00 luof. ssors arnl ^eoturei-s 
ana IdtX) students, and the income fN>m ^u*ants 
and fees is about T40,0(K). There ai*e several 
faculties, and, as in Euroi>e, examinations for 


dej^rees are coinlncted on work <loin? out of class. 
The city has an active trade, and contains manu- 
factories of carriaj^es, furniture, j)a])(‘r, woollen 
^oo<ls, blinds, ami jilou^^hs. There are mineral 
.sprin<*s and a hydropathic estahlishiiient. Fop. 

( 1870) 7.808; ( 1880) 7840, aliout one-fourtli of whom 
are of Cermaii de,seeiit. 

All'llsitl'S. or Fiiisr-Fhi ITS, in the occlesiastic.al 
hiNV of F-nj^land, m(‘;mt the value of every spiritual 
livin'^ for a whole year, which the l>o])e, claiming 
the <lispo.sition of ev(*rv spiritual henetice within 
(diristendom, reserved out of every living. This 
im]»ost was at first only levie<l from persons 
appointed to hisliojuics, hut was afterwards ex- 
tended to the inh'.rior clergy. It was aholished in 
1584, ami in tlie following year the right to annates 
was aimex(‘d to the cn)wii. The fund thus arising 
wjis administ/<*red for the henelit of the (8iureh 
of Kiiglaml. Jt was tr.aTisf(‘rre<l to the govi‘riiors 
of (,)ue<‘n .\nm‘s Bounty, and aJ‘terwa,rds to the 
Kceh‘siast ical Commissioners. For the ]nir]M)ses 
to which it is now applitsl, see F1 (.'(T.i:siasti(\\l 
Commission Kits. 

.Vnnat, or Ann, in Scots law, signifies the half- 
years stioend pjLvahle for tlie vacant lialf-year 
after the death of a clergyman, to which Jiis family 
or nearc.st of kin have riglit, umler an act of the 
Scottish p.arliament passe<l in tint y(*ar 1G72. It is 
a right th.at does not belong to the clergym.an him- 
s(‘lf, hut to his next of kin al)>olutely, .ami there- 
fon* can neither he assigned or <lisj)()sed of hy him 
nor .attached for his dela*-;. 

AllliatlOf or Anatta, also known in commerce 
as Artioffff, Jif/urait, and Orlnt /t, is the re<l<lish 
pnln surrounding the seeds of tlie Ji/.ra arfllatHf, a 
meoinm-sized tree gicoviii;, in (iniana ami otlier 
narts of South .\menea. 'I'lie fruit h.aving heeii 
: hniisetl ami m.ac(*rated with water, the juice ii* 

I allowed to stand till ihi' eoloiiriiig m;ifter subsides 
to tlie I'ottom (an operation hastened hy the 
atlditiou of vineg.ar), when it is strained and the 
r<.‘sidu(* ilrietl. Sometimes fermentation is allowed 
to take plaei*. when an article <up(‘rior for dyeing 
jiurposo, hut ha^ ing a disagrei'ahle odour, is pro- 
duced. Annattt) is used in the <l> eing (yf (‘loth, to 
which it imparts a bright orange tint,W>f slight 
peiinanenee, however: and it also enters into some 
hrigiit coloured varnishes. It is in tlie ma]Yufa(“ture 
of iuitter ami ch(*ese that it liiids its w idestVip|)lica- 
tioii, although its value in this resjiect is ]\irely a 
sentimental one, depending on the t.aste for aUiigli- 
eoloured nrtieh*. .\s m(*t within tliis countVv, it 
eoiitaiiis Hour, chalk, and other foreign siihstaV’es, 
which, how(‘V(*r, c.an hardlv Ik* rcg.irdcd as juliCt'*’ -. 
ants, being m*cess.ary to adapt the crude article to 
its various uses. 

Anno* t^hna*!! of Creat Britain and Ireland, and 
the last British sovereign of the House of Stuart, 
was horn at St dames s Fahice, liondoii, on Otli 
Fehrnarv Kit)."), She was the second daughter of 
.lames 11. of F.ngland ami \'1L of Seotlaml (who at 
tin*, lime of h(*r hivtli w’us Duke of York), hv his 
first wife, Anne Hyde, the daughter of the famous 
Karl of (larendon. NN'hen she was six years of age?, 
lier mother died ; and her father soon after ]»ro- 
fessed himself a member of tin* Chni-eli of Rome; 
hut Ids daughters were ediic.afed in tin* principles 
of the Cliureh of England, to which Anne always 
retained an ardent if not a very (‘iilightened 
attachment. In lt>v88 Anm* was marrietl to Ihinct* 
(Jeorge of Denmark (IG.”)’! 1708), an indolent and 
good-natured man, who concerned liiiiise'lf litth* 
alM>nt inihlic all'airs, and had as little capacity 
for dealing with them. Soon after her marri.age, 
the wife of (’olonel Churchill (afterwards the 
famous Duke of Marlborough) w’a.s appointed one 
of the. ladies of lh‘r lKMl-ch;imh(?r. As the (|ueen 
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iieedeil some one on wlioni she eouM lean, Lady 
(’hurehill 8j>ce<lily Lecaine lier intimate friend, and 
acquired siijn-enie inllnence over her, Avliieh she 
exerted in favour of her Jiushand. In their corre- 
sf)ondence with each other, Anne went by the name 
of Mrs Morley, and Lady Churchill by that of Mi-s 
Freeman. Durin;^^ the rei^ri of her father, Anne 
lived in retirement, takin;: no part in polities. On 
tin? landin<^f of the Prince ot ()ran<re, she soon 
joined his ])arty, the Churchills havin.i^ decided on 
that step. She consented to the, act by which 
the throne was secured to the I’rince of Orange in 
the ev(‘nt of his surviving h(*r sister Marv ; but 
quarrelled with her sister about (juestions of 
ethpiette, and was afterwards draw7i into intrigues 
in which the. Clnirchills were engaged, for the 
restoration of her father, or to seenn? tlie succ(‘ssion 
of the throne to his son. She even enlere<t into a 
secret corresnondeiUMi with her fatlu‘r. She was 
herself childl<*ss when, on the death of \N’illiam 
III., on iSth ^^ar(‘h 17t)‘2, she succeeded to the throne. 
She had home, indt'ed, seventeen ehihlren ; hut 
onlv one, the ])uk(‘ of Oloneester. sur\ived infancy, 
and lie died in at the age of 11. 'I'iu' intlnen(‘e 

of Marlborough and his wife was most powerfully 
hdt in all pnldic allairs during tin* greater part of 
her reign. 'I'he strife of ]>arties uas extremely 
violent, and political complications wen* iiu'reaseil 
hy the queens anxiety to secure tlie suceession tor 
her lirother. Tii so far as she luul any political 

I irinciples, they were ojjposed to that constitutional 
iherty to wliicli she o\ve<l her o<‘cui>aney of the 
throne. These jirinciides and her family attach' 
ineiit tended to alienate her from the ]\Iarli>oroughs, 
whose policy, from the lime of her accession, had 
becomo ailver^e tc daoobitisin, and who now, along 
with (.hidolphin, were at the liead of tin* Whig 
party. The duchess also ollcnded the (oieeri hy 
pcesuTuiug too boldly and haughtily uj>on tlu? power 
wliioh she ha<l so long possessed. In 17 lb they 
parteiL never to meet again. Anne found a new 
Tavr>urite in Mrs 'Masbam, a cousin of tlic ducbc.ss, 
who hensclf had introduced her into the royal 
^ honsrhohi''. To Mrs Masbaiu’s iulluema* the «*bang«‘ 
of go'.ernnient in 171b uas in a great measure 
owing, wlien tlie Whigs wen* <'ast out, ami tie* 
Torie*' ea/ue into otiiee, Harley (afterwards Karl of 
Oxford) And St dolin ( Lord Jiulinghroke) hccoining 
the lemlArs of the iiiiiiisliy. Lut, although con 
curring/more or less in a ilesign to secure the 
sue.ecss^oii of the throne to her luother, tin* new 
mi r!sy(>rs had (piariels among tluMiiselv(*s which 
prev(/nted its successful ])rosecul ion, a.Tid k<‘pt th<* 
pooiyfjiieen in a state of constant uni-cst. She died 
August 171‘L Tin? Klector of Hanover suc- 
oeeded her as ( h'orge I — The jmhiie events of her 
reign belong lo the liistory ot llrita'ii ; hut the 
union of Kngl,i,ml and Scotlamu in 17b7, may he 
mentioned in its personal relation to herself, as she 
was the last sovereign who reigned ovt'r these as 
•separate kingdoms, ami the lirst sovt?reign styled 
of (irejit Britain. (^)ueeii .\ime was f)f iniildh* si/.<g 
and comely, thougli not lieautiful. She was virtu- 
ous, eonseienlious, .iiid all’ertionaie, moie worthy of 
esteem as a woman than of adiMirati<.u as a <jueeu. 
Her reign is often mentione<l ns a j)»*ri«..l j« ndered 
illustrious hy some of the go'eatest n.iuo's, hoiii i?i 
literature and s<*ience., hich thi- e«miii v iiasev r 
nrodnci'd ; hut literni m e and scii * ov -l l it lie to 
lier active encouragcmoiit. 

Aline Koleyn. See !k)LEyN. 

Anne At*sTr:iA, dauglitcr of Ph'I; ff!. of 
Sjjfiin, v.Hs ]>o,»: in Hkd, :iml i:i lOlo be.ajne the 
wife of J/*';is glH. of Franc '. 1 lie marriage y jus 

so otr fr<a.n being a lianpy one that the '<*yal jiair 
live.d for iwcni; tlnei? yea i.i a .state of virtual 
ftCpar.Uiou a .e.-ult due ctiicily to the intlneiiee of 


Cardinal Kiehclieii, whose fixed determination to 
humhle the Honse of Austria led him to spare no 
moans for alienating the aU'ection of Louis from his 
riueeii. On the death of the kin;^ in 1643, Anne 
heeame mieen -regent, hut disappointed the parlia- 
ment and the nobility, who had hoped to secure 
again their ancient authority, hy choosing as lior 
minister Cardinal Mazarin, under whose strong and 
.skilful management the young king (Louis XIV.) 
came, on attaining his majority, into |)osses.sion of^ 
a throne firmly established on the ruins of con- 
tending ])arties. The eharaeier of Anm* had much 
influence in moulding tliat of her smi. She had, 
however, no ea])acity for actually managing aflairs, 
ami on the death {)f Mazarin, ret ired to the convent 
of V'al de (lra(*e, where she dii'd in 1666. 

AlllH^<llill$?« When a slab of gla.ss or metal is 
allowe<l to cool down rapitlly from its melted state, 
(he constitiu'iit ]>articles near the surface hecome 
ditVeri'iitly arranged from those in the interior. The 
imtlecules m‘\(. the skin are in a (liflerent state of 
tensimi from fhn.se inside. Annealing is a process 
of slow cooling of a body fnnn a bigb tompera,tnre, 
by which then* is secured a more or less uniform 
arrang«‘mcnt of the ]»arti(*les (u- molecules throughout 
its nias.s. (ila.ss is in tliis way nia<le strong and able 
to H'sist changes of tenqu'iatnre. The imne drop- 
ping of a small angular fragment (»f some luinl 
substance, such as Hint, into a glass vessel beforo 
it is annealed, usually makes it tl\ to niece.s. A 
still more .striking exam})le of the uiistanle natuit? 
of urianiiealed glass is seen in Prince Pupert’s 
«lrops. Tlic.se an* dio])s of glas-^ which have fallen 
in a ineltod state inio cold water, ami b;ive a.ssnmed 
a tadpfde-like sbai»e. If tlie point of flu* tail of 
one of ilie.s<‘ be ni]>]>ed o|V with tlu' lingf'rs, the 
wlude of it will fall into dust witli a loud (‘.xplosion. 
'I’liis shows that wliem'Ncr the skin is hrokmi, the 
partich's l>em*alli it are a(‘ied on ]>y a n‘]»ell(?nt 
force, and tly awav fi<»m one anotlu'r. 

An annealing kiln or ovtm is usmilly <d soim? 
h'ligth, and the gla.<s \’ess<.‘ls or sheets ]»laeed in it 
are rai'^ed to near tlu'ir nH‘lting-])oints at it^ hottest 
poni<*n. and then moved aw;i\ al ini •il.'- to eooler 
and c(»oler parts of the eliainlM'i’. It takt*- twelvt' 
hours to aiimail wiiu'-glu'-st' ^ hi;t nnieli longer for 
larg(‘ objt'ct.s. lMate-gla''S loquire^ to be* (wo wc^ks 
in lie* kiln before it is piopo?l\ annealed, lladly 
anm*ah*<l glass shows iSelf in numerous waxs. A 
j basin (»f thick gla.s.s leu in ati ordinarv room will 
sonieiimes break spontanc»)nsly dming a f-old night. 
Plat'"' of ghi^s pl;i( rd, on ;wc( uni '•I'tlnui ;qij);i.H*Mt 
stre?igth, in Moors to adn;if light 1<> **rllaj>, ha? e 
o<*casion;illy craekt'd to ]iier('s ihuing -liarp fiost. 
Hot water, as is well known, oflon l»jeaks tuml»ler.s. 

Metals utuler N’arious cir< nTri-ta»i( es i(*«juiie to he 
anneahal. Hollow xvare ((i.'.) of (*a>liron, bribre it 
<*an b«* tnrne<l luiglit for tinning, iiinst be softened 
by the annealing inoecsv q p,. ,,ld way of doing 
this was a r- ugh and lendy onr. Large ami strong 
iron pots wha li contaim‘<l tin* wan* were ]ilaced on 
gratings in the ()]»eii :ur, and the whole covered 
over with coke, all intcrsi ic«*.s both within and 
without the ]a>ts )>eiiig tilled u]> withct>a.l dust, to 
]»n •. cut a.s far as possible tin* access of air. The 
<‘oh..> wa.s tljen tired and kept at a red heat for 
.'h- ' I w'enty four hours, after which the jnle was 
\,ed to cook Formally years, however, hollow 
w.iie lias been ammaled in an oven not niu<*li unlike 
that u.-^ed for glass, f.arge ii on-eastings are kepi 
(overeii iij) in their mouhls, to juolong the time of 
cooling— stmietimes with hot cimlers fora iiionth 
or more. Like thick glas.-, iliese occasiomilly break 
"^poiitaneou.sly. 

\N hat are '‘ailed malleahh'-iron eastings are 
aiijelos n.suallv of limited size, made of cast-iron, 
W’liii'h are afi(‘rvvards annealed. They are. covered 
over with jiow der d ha'iuatite ore, aiul subjected to 
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various degrees of heat for about ten days, when 
they become quite malleable. 

. Metals, when undergoing the process of rolling, 
hammering, or stamping, require annealing. In 
the manufacture of sheet-brass, the rolling, by 
which it is gradually reduce<l in thickness, makes 
it so hard that it has to be anmjaled several times 
daring the operation. Ihii iji this case the anneal- 
ing is conducted in .a reverberatory furnace, and 
lasts only a few minutes. The sheet-brass is simply 
rai^jed to a blood-re<l heat and tlnui withdrawn, 
this being sufheient to restore the ductility of tlie 
metal. Arti<‘les made of brass and otluu- metals by 
stami)irig, and particularly such articles as require 
many blows of the stamp to bring them into shaj)e, 
are repeatedly annealed during tlie process. In the 
ease or coins, as thiiy recMMve only one blow of the 
coining press, the metal blanks an; ainiealed before 
they are stamjietl. A steel matrix, from which 
die-punches are impressed, licing usually a work 
of much labour, is put through tin; annealing ]>ro- 
oess after over^ h‘W blows in the di(;-])ress. (b*rman 
silver, which is composed of three kinds of metal, is 
<litlicult to anneal from its tendency to crack in the 
])r(>cess. 

Annealing is also use<l in gold-beating, in wire- 
drawing, in nail-making, ami many other arts. 'Pin, 
lead, and zinc are anmjaled ]>y the use of boiling 
water, and stc'el tools by immersion in hot oil, both 
liquids being allowed to cool slowly. Many experi- 
ments have shown that st(‘el boiler-plates and ship- 
plates are made stronger by annealing thorn in oil, <u' 
in melted lead, <»r by simply heating them to re<l- 
ness in a slow fnrmn-e, and afteiwards covering 
them np with sand or allies to pnncmt them e<)oling 
rapidly or uneipially. 'r(‘mp(‘ring (ipv.) has been 
called the iuvei-se process of annealing. 

AllllCOy, <diief tnwii of tlje Kicncb department 
of llanle-Savoio, at ihe noit li-u estern extremity 
of tljc Lake of Anneoy, mile- S. of tJene\a, 
and 2.5 miles >A\'. of Ai\ l<‘s -I’ains l»y mil. The 
Lake of Aiinoey, 1 12<1 foot ab(i\(* tin* sea, is about P 
Tidies long; its Mat< flow l»y the I’ier t»i the 
Kliom*. Annecy wa^ traii'-fei »-ed with Sa\oy to 
Fr;in(‘e in IS(i(). It has mannfjictnres of linens, 
cotton \arn, silks, straw gof^ds, and steel war<‘s. 
The iii(»si remarkal)le hnildiiigs are the ctisile, once 
tin* residenee of ilie founts of tJeneva, timl now 
a, l-.j-rack; llie old l)isliop*s palace; the catluMlral 
(LVj;{); the hdti-Lde-ville, with a st.'ittie m-ar it ()f 
lleitliollet M(.v.) by Manielieiii; ano the modern 
(‘hiircb of St I’hancis, wlii<'b ]iosse^-es relics of Si 
I’j loci'- (d Sales, lleie Kugene Sue died in exile. 
L ‘ . ( ISM ) 10,710. 

.illliolida { I^at. aurlfn.s, fa little ring'), a teim 
due to l-amarck, and deliiutely ajqdiedi by fuvier 
to the higher red-l*looded worms. Plie term is no 
Itmgei gcuenillv i sed in classilication, but where 
it does persist, it usually inchnh's the, tliree classes 

tdiadopoda, I liscoidiora, ami f ei)ln rea. See 

WoilMS. 

Allliexatioil i^^ the aihling or joining to a statt* 
of territory which was ]uvNinus!y independiut or 
in poss(‘ssion of another ]»ower. It is g<‘m rally, 
tboiigli not always, the result of w ar. As important 
annexations in i'e<*<‘Mt times ina\ be mentioned t’uit 
of t)udb in 1S.“)(), wldeb was om* ( f th'* causes of 
the Indian mutiny; that of Savoy by Ti.incc after 
the Avar wdtb Ausii 'a in lsr)P ; tliat of Alsace- 
Lorraine by (iermarj\ in 1871 ; il'at of the lloliviun 
seaboard and jiart of I’eru by (dliili in 1884; and 
that of Ujiper Ihirmab by Lritain in i ssti. 

Allliolion^ or AnxaiuiN, the smallest of the 
four islands in the Hay of Ihcj'ra, the e, astern 
part of the Gulf of Guinea, now l)ol(»i\_ ng to 

^opain. Its volcanie mountains remler pictur- 

que, and it is Avell Avoodisl and fertile, it has 


an area of over C s(i. m., and a poj). of ahont lOtK) 
negroes, who profess to be Catholics. The island 
wjis discovered by the Hortnguese on New’-Ve;ifs 
1 )ay ( A into Bom ), 1471. 

AllllOllciy (.ancient Annonlacum)^ a town of the 
dejiartniciit of Ardcche, Trance, 37 mih's S. of 
Lyons. The chief nianiifacture is that of paper; 
there are also manufactures of gloves, siilv ami 
p»tton twist, and wi)«)Ilen cloths ; and bleaching 
is <*aiTied on. The paper-mills of Annonay wde 
<?stahlishc‘d by the faiiier of the, ctdebraled .aei’onauts 
Montgoltier (q.v.), who Avere born ben*. The situa- 
tion of the town is picLiiresijue. I’ojt. ( ISSl ) 14,S‘.)1. 

AlllillclL a term a])j)li(‘d to plants Avliicb com- 
j)lete the whole coiirsf; of tlieir develoj>mont in one 
.season, Avitliin wbieli tln\v giTminate, Ihwver, per- 
leet tlieir seeds, and perish, never to spring again 
from the same root. 4’lie Acliole diiralhui <»f life in 
the ])laiits thus designati'd is indeed grmTally 
much less than a year, n.n«l in temperate and cold 
climates falls Avitliin the luief pcrioil of the summer 
months. Some s])ecies are generally aiimnil, ami 
others gemually hiermial ; luit wlnuher au imli- 
vidiial jilaiit is tuinual or hieiinial often «le])ends 
upon the aceidental circumstance of the season at 
wliieli the seed germinates, find mtiy therefore he 
.aitilicially <leterinined by tlic* tiiiu* of sowing. 
I’eculiar circumstances also sometimes (MuiA'ert 
anmial into biennitil, or even perennial pi .ants ; 
and tbos(‘ which art; mere aiimials in one climate, 
art' pert'iiniai or even shrubby in anollitT- e.g. the 
C;istor-oil plant. Mt).st kinds of corn aie tin' pro- 
tlnce t)f annual grasse-: stunt* of whieli, liowt‘\'er, 
as Avlieat, in c<*rt.*iiii t*ircnmsianct;s, proAo of Itjuger 
tluratitui. Tin* tunnods cnltix.alfd in our tlower- 
ganleiis arc verv iiumer<>us ; ami many spt'cie.s, 
both iiativt' ami fonugii, are among tair most 
heantiful llowers. 

In (iardeniug, .•inmials juo tlividetl into tliroe 
class(*s -\iz. /ttot///, htd f-liord)f, and irvdrr. The 
hast nanietl arc those Avkieh can only Im* cnliivitod 
in the Icnqierat i.rt* of a stovt* or greeiihousi*, and 
consist i'i such .as tin* ( 'ofksetuub i f't losin rrostofa)^ 
lilt* Mehui (Cfo ifj/u's ami many otlc'rs. 'Idu' 

half-hard,\ cla-^ con-ists of those kimls that, Avliilo 
lli(*y will tlowt r ami pt'rl);i]ts jierfeci their Jvecils in 
the opi'ii air, neetl ilie assi^iance of .artilicikl heal 
ciitl ]ut»ti*f| itu) ill tht* t'arly stages of tlieir gAtAvth. 
I'lie ( 'hin.a Astt'r { i olh.sft tHoof /mrfrti.s* >, r<i]»acco 
( tofn(r,nn \, GrumiiKUid's IMilox (/Vt/o./- 

(//■/oz/y/itt/tt/t ), ami Mai igoM ( ybgt b s I, an; faiipliar 
examples of ihiselass t)f aiimials. 'I’lu; iiist iia‘^m*d 
t»r haidy class is com])os('(l of those tlial nia\ he 
sown in the o[>cri grtiiiml. .ami will gftiiiin.ale ,\ml 
nourish fmm first to last without .any aititicial ]>V.o 
lection or aid. Ncmtqdiila Liipim* [ I.hjh n ns tiffin/s 
ami otli(‘rs ), the Large-llowercd Mux ( f.in 'On ifntndi ■ 
/forum). (Aanduiift [J'»rls umfuUniu ami otlu*!^). 
the Mirituis ( ititlet i.as. Gilias. ami Ihe Hocket Lark- \ 
spur ( /)il i>/dnnum ojuris), are w(*ll-known memhers j 
of tlic hanly gron]>. St) lianly arc many t)f tliese 1 
that they may be sown in antunmaml blotun the 
ftillowing spring, thus greatly prolonging the eri joy- 
mt*nt of lilt* llow(‘r-gMrtl(‘n, as tlie;-t‘ will lust in 
bloom till the onliriary spring-sown pl.ints come in. 

< ’aliforiiian aiinn.als an* nm|ncstitm.ahly the most 
valuable for ihost* who must n'ly solt*ly on lianly 
flowers I'or the atlornmenl of their ganh'iis. 

Annual Kl'jrister. a yi*aily n-c.ud of public 
events, Avliich was conmieiieeil in 17'>h, and has been 
cojitinnetl to tin' present time. It av;is projected 
l»y Itobi'rt LodsIt'A' the hottkseller, and tor nearly 
thirty years Ktlmuml Hurke Asrolt* the .survey of 
events. Imlexes have been puhlishetl at various 
periods, and the work is now’ piihlished by Messrs 
Kivington. Preci'iling Avorks of the .same kind 
wei*e Hoyer’s Volifo'ol S^ofe of JJurojX' (1711 "39), 
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€*inti tlie Historical lU’<fistct\ a (quarterly (1716-38). 
A rival work, 77/#’ AV/r Amuad Itcgister^ 

was started in 1781 l»v Dr Kii»j>i.s. It Avas edited 
after his deatli hy Dr lVlor{^^an, and eaine to a close 
in IS'in. The Ediabftnjh Annual Jtcifistcr (1808- 
27) had aiiion^^ its eontrilmtors Sir Walter Scott 
and South(‘y. The French Annuairc Historiijuc 
(1818 40) Avas superseded hy the Annuairc. dcs 
Dcu.r Mondcs, a piihlioation connected Avith the 
Avell-known revicAv of that iiaine. 

Alllllials, Ihe name ^dven to a class of sump- 
tuous hooks, much in demand diirin;^ the lirst half 
of the present century, for Christmas, Xew-vcar, 
ami hiithday presents. They Averc usually illus- 
trated with ^^ood en^navings," and often coiitaine<l 
]»ros(‘ and ])oetrv hy most Of the best Avriters of 
the <lay. The lirst of them, the For(/cf-ntr-no/, 
Avas he^^uin in London in 1822. The followin^^ 
year, Iavo others made, their appearance, Fricnd- 
s/iijt's OJfcrintj and Tbr Graces, the latter con- 
taining a series of eh*;.^ant jjoems on th(‘ Months 
hy the Kt!V. Dr Croly. Tlio LUcrartf Aaurcnir, 
hoAVCA'cr, comimmced in 1824 l»y Mr Alaric A. 
AVatts, Avas tin* lirst really heantiful hook of this 
kind, and after its appeaiance the annuals hecanie 
every succ(^e<lin^ ycjir more and more attractive. 
It Avas f<»lh>wed hy the Amulet, stait(‘d hy Mr 
S. C. Hall, and edit(Ml hy his Avife; the Winters 
Wreath, i\. ])roviiicial annual; and the aristocratic 
Kccps(fhc, commenced in 1827 hy Mr Charles Heath, 
an eminent en^iraN cr, The last was pnhlished at a 
ouine.'i, instead of the usual twcha; shillin;;s of 
former annual.s, and Avas thron^liont one of the 
most sueciissfnl of its clas.s. Its lirst editor Avas 
Mr AV. H. AinsAvo)th, and amonj^ his successors 
Avere La<ly Kmmeline Stuart Worll<‘v and the 
Countess of Hlessin^ton. In its s(‘cond year, Scott 
refused the ctUtorshij» at a salary of .1*800, hut had 
£500 for a fcAv contrihutions. The lirst volume of 
of J leant t/, he^^un in 1833, and lono one 
of tl‘‘- AViitten hy laUitia K. 

[^fijjlloii ; its second and all succeeding issues hy 
ll^uintess of llles.siuj^ton. Oth(‘r annuals were 
the Annual, Hoad's ('onuc Annual, the 

Chilthc\ Ibc Sohilitif, the Jueenile Album, the 
71 ///.s/Vy/// the J h'auunif-room Serap btud: (the 
last lirst Ija Letitia K. Landon, aft*‘r- 

AV{ird> HoAvitt, ami latteily hy Mis Norton), 
urenile Acra/i-lnto/e, the Onenfal Annual, 
istorical Ann tad, the Gift, ami the Tida n : 
[ 1 st three, Ameiican ]u'oduct ions. For seveial 
, nearly .1*100, 000 ptu' annum Avas ex[iended 
he. production of annuals, and 1.50, 0(M) copies 
hem AAcre yearly sold. 4'he sale of the Ftfnjet- 
,,fi^^\-not alone aaus at one time 20,000 copies. In 
1820 no fcAver than seventeen Avere puhlishe«l. In 
1840 their iiuiiiher had dAAindled to niTie. From 
this tinie the demand for Aiv annual stea.dily 
deciineil. Ihihlishers no longer fouml them safe 
sneeulations, and gradually iliscontinued them. 
They dropped out, one hy one, like sjient rockets, 
from the literary lirmament. The Li(( ran/ Sourenir 
had heen discontinued in 18.34, after the i»uhlication 
of ten volumes. Tlie Fortfct-me-nol, the lirsl in the 
fiehl, saAV its t wcuty-secoml year. Tin; Jlooh of 
Bmutij and the Keejesahe (of 18,56) weje tin* l.ast of 
their race. Innunierahle Christmas .[nnnais- are 
now pnhlished ; hut these are che;xp c.olleeiions of 
tales ;ind noems, illustr.t.ied Avilli xh 3'hey 

arc accordingly (piiie unlike tin; d an u.ils, and 
are similar to the e.xtni (diristni.as iiuml rs issued 
by many of the monthly magazines. 

Annuity the term cmidoyod to scrihe a 
payrnenf gener.ally (hut i\{‘t neccf: ariiy) m uniform 
amount falling due in each yea; during a givcji 
term, sink as a period of years or the hfe of an 
individual ; and payable, eitla r in one sum at the 


end of the year, or hy half-yearly or other instal- 
ments. Annuities ditt'er from other investments in 
this, that the cajiital sum invested or ‘ .sunk ’ in the 
]mrchase of the annuity i.s not returnable Avhen the 
annuity ceases to he payable — a portion of it is, in 
fad, rcturneil in each payment of the annuity. 
Hy thus .sacriheing the cajdtal, a largcu* income ia 
obtained, ami hence the imrchase of a life annuity 
is resorted to hy persons Avhoso main object is to 
secure a competency for themselves. For exainjile, 
a male aged 60, hy paying£10()0 to the government, 
can secure an annuity of £87, Is. 8d. for the re- 
maimhu* of his life, Avhile the same sum invested in 
ccuisols at i>ar Avould yield £30 only. Annuith‘s are 
divisible into Iavo (*lass(‘s : (1) ..L//////y/>.s’ certain — 
that is, for a fixed term of years, subject to no 
contingency AvhatcA'er, and tleiieiiding for their value 
simply upon the operation of compound interest ; 
ami (2) Aniiuities contitajent that is, annuitii'S 
depending not merely upon the opd'ation of com- 
pound interest, hut also ujxm the continuam^e of 
.some stJitus, .such as the life of a per.son, Avhose 
duration can only he estimated hy the theory of 
probabilities, on the average of a large; nuniher of 
cases. 'Phe former class is dealt Avith under the 
artiide Intkhkst; the theory of annuities certain 
being, in fact, a branch of the theory of comjiound 
int(*rc‘st. 

The JjiFE Annuity (avIucIi is gimerally meant 
Avhen the sim]>le term ‘annuity' is emiiloyed) is 
the jnincipal example of the latter idass, and to it 
our remarks must he mainly directeil. In .scientific 
treatises on the subject, an annuity is ahvays 
assumed, unle.ss otheiAvise described, to consist of 
an annual income of ,t‘l, or more simply of I, pay- 
able at the end of each year surviviMl tin* amount 
for any larger sum being easily derived then;froni. 
When, in addition, a ]»roportion of the year's 
annuity is jiayahh' up to the day of death, the 
annuity is said to he emn/dete the ordinary 
annuity being .Munetimes, for distinction, referred 
to as a euriaie annuity. Hv tin* Ap}>ointment Acts, 
hoAvever, annuities are hchl as acciuing from day 
today, and ther(*fore as a]i])oitionahh* oi «*omplete 
unless otheiAvise sp(*cilicd the legal and tin* scien- 
tific practici; being thus at varianct* in this respec t. 
When the first payment is dm* in adAanci*, the 
annuitv is knoAvn as an a nn uit p d ue : and on the 
otlnn- hand. Avhen the first payment i-. not lo he 
made until tin* expir\ of a certain niiinhcr of years, 
it is called a def rred ttnuiufj/. 

3'he honour of IniAing been the first to plar»* the, 
calculation of life annuities un a ^ ieniihe basis, by 
atijilying the doctrim‘s of pn»hahilit ies and of c*om- 
pouml interest to a mortalily t;*.hh' deduced from 
the. recorded statistics of an a<’lnal community 
( Hreslau ), belongs to tin* celebrated astionomer 
loyal, llalleA'. His monograjih on tin' subject is 
]»rinted in the rhilosffphirat 1 rtt nsaef ions for Janu- 
aiy lt>6.3. When Hall'v wiole, the llevcdution 
govciumem Avas endea\ouring to com])lete the 
raising <‘^ a .**11111 of a million steiling, by the i.ssue 
of life annuities, offering 14 jier cent, during the 
lifetime of any nominee’, Avithout restriction of age ; 
thus appraising .selected life-interests at only a 
trifle more than .‘-even years’ i)urcha.se. NotAvith- 
st Hiding the fact that Halleys table shoAved ihe 
I'l. intcjrests of young nomiin*t*s to he Avorth un- 
' . oK of thirteen years’ purchase, or nearly double 
tile amount charged, money found its Avay hut 
.‘^loAvly into the national treasury. Adam iSmith 
rJ tributes this to the sujiposed instability of the 
government; hut it may ifouhtless also he traced 
hi ignorance or distiust of Halley’s conclusions on 
the. part of his countrymen. Clcrtain it i.s, that at 
a much later ]teri;>d ( 1746), an i.ssue of exciieijiier 
life annuities- again »ui ruinous terms, and without 
restrictifin of age —was left to he taken up mainly 
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})y Dntclimen, who, iKiinjjf well inforinod on the 
Hiihjcct of life coiitiiifjjeiicies thnm^^h the writing 
of KerKobooio, noiniiiatod chihlroii, ami mostly 
young feiiialcs ; while the English suhscrihers 
selected their iioiniiiees from eitluu* sex, and of «any 
age, up to 50 or GO inditl’erently. 

In 1808 the National J)eht (\»nimissioners emn- i 
ineneed the granting of lif<5 aniiiiiti(‘s, graduatcMl I 
according to age, on the basis of the Northampton I 
table of mortality (see Mortalitv, Tarlks of). 
Previous annuity transactions had resulted in 
heavy loss, ami it might have occurred to tlu»se 
resjw)nsible for the new departure, that that loss 
was not likely to be retriev(':d by adopting a table 
which had heen proved to yield a large jnoiit when 
used cas a basis tor lif(*-assurance ])remiums ! Not 
until 1828, however, ami after Mr Finlaison, the 
government actuarv, had ])ointed out that tin; loss 
from the annuity \msiness was advancing at the 
rate of .t^SGCK) j)er week, was the Nortliam]»ton tahh* 
ahandoned. Shortly thereafter, new tables of 
annuities, leduce<l from the j>ast experience (»f 
the government, and distinguishii»g between male 
ami female lives, were issued. Since then, the 
rate of mortality juevailing among government 
annuitants has been twiiic re-investigate<l, so as to 
emhra<‘e the a<lditional data accumulated. The 
existing rates for government jinnuities are de- 
duced from tabh‘s issuml in 1SS4. 'riu'se tabh‘s 
embrace the further feature of giving eflect to the 
superior vitality found to jirt^vail among the lives 
at the dat(‘ cd the jairchase of the annuities, as 
compar(‘(l with that of the general body of annui- 
tants of coi rcs[)omling agc's. The same tables are 
<lould.less the most ajuirojuiate hnsis upon which 
lite-assiirance coiMpani('s, and otlier institutions 
granting annuities, can ( onstru<*t tlnur scale of 
charges. Ihit while the government rates are 
based ujmui the assumption that only 2.|. p(*r 
cent, interest will Ik' realisc'd on the in\ (‘slments, 
assurJince compa,ni(*s <’aii atlonl to assiiine. a futuia* 
rate of d| or d.J. jkm «’ent., while trusting, like tin* 
government, to Lin addiii(mal interest nsilised be- 
yond the rate' assumed pno i.ig sullicienl to provide 
for the expmises of eondueting the business. The 
billowing table gives e\ain]»les of the, rates of 
Jinnuity, per I'ltM) sunk, deduced from the new 
gevi'rnment annuity tahl(*s the annuiti(*s being 
calculated as ‘com])lete,’ ami payabh* by half- 
yearly instalments : 
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The rates in the column headed 2A ]ier c'ent. are 
those actually allowt'd by tin* govermnent ; while 
those in the column headed per cent, may be 
taken as alVording an ap]>roximation to the more 
favourable terms which may be obtained from 
various life-assuram*e otlices in this country. A 
cmmj>arison of the two will show that at least past 
errors arc not being perpetuated ly the govern- 
ment. 

The total sum ])aid hy the go\ evnmeut, in respeet 
of anmiities, during the year ending .lb ' March 
1886, was .€1,038,210, wliile the corres)»o»uiing sum 
paid hy the assurance oflices d ring the year 1S8G, 
was about €G25,(HX). These two sums, ho>vever. 


represent tmly a very small pro[>ortion of the t<ital 
annuity interest of the country ; for, not to speak 
of the various widows’ funds and annnity societies, 
it has to he borne in mind that a very large aimmnt 
hoth of r(*al and of jKUsonal pro]ierty in this 
country i.s held in lifer<‘nt. 

1’here is another important practical asjiecd- in 
which the subject of life annuities may he viewed. 
While the government and corporate, bodies grant- 
ing anmiities rely npon the ])rinci])lc of averages for 
the satisfactory working out of tludr transact ions, 
a purchaser of an isolated annuity must j>rocoe(l 
dinereiitly. He rerjuires to ])roteot himself against 
the loss of his capital, tlirough the (‘arly death of 
the annuitant, and tliis can only he done hy etlect- 
ing an as.sn ranee on the life of the latter, without 
which, the transaction liccoines a sjicculation an<l 
not an investment. Sujijiose a conijilete life annnity 
of €50 to he otleriMl for sale, and an indivhlual t<» he 
willing to jiurchase it at such a ]tricc as will yield 
him 5 ]M‘r cent, on his outlay ; then the lirst thing 
he would nsjuire to ascertain would he the rate of 
premium at which the life of tin' annuitant could 
he assure<l. This lu'ing found to h(‘, say, 3 per cent. 
])er annum, the intending purcha>er would next 
pro<*eed to calculate the sum, X, the interest, upon 
which, together with the jiremiufu to assure its 
return at the death of the annuitant, would amount 
to €50. Thus : 

(5 i 3) X X ^ lOO - .30 . X G2.3. 

The premium to assure €G25 is €1S, I, 3s.. and the 
interest on .€G25 at 5 ])er i-mit. is €3l, 5s., together 
making up the annuity of .t.‘.30. It should he borne 
in mind, however, that the €625 being the total 
outl.'iv, the sum that can he paid to the seller is 
only €t)0G, 5s.. Is'ing the former sum, h'ss flS, I. 3s., 
the amount of the lirst premium whicli requires to 
he ]iaid in ad\auce to the as'^urance otliec. 

Of other forms of contingeiii annuities, a single 
example. ma\ lie given. With many widows’ funds 
it is a rule t)i.*it the widow ceases to <lraw’ her an- 
imity if she marrie^ ngain. Tlie caleulation of an* 
annuity ceasing eitlier ai death or ujion re-marriage 
leads to no themetiiml ditlicullies ; hut in order to 
obtain sati'-factorv results, it nect^ssary to have 
caiefully conipileil statistics of the ratio of re- 
marriagf* among widows of various ag'es. 

Ill llie law of England, an annuity is the right 
to the yearly iiavmeiit of a certain sum of money, 
which is cliargeil upon the person or ]iersonal estate 
of the individual liound to jiay it. If it is eliargcd 
n])oii real estate*, the hurden is calh*d a rent or 
rent-chaige. and nut an annuity. An annuity may 
he createel tor a term of years, or for the life or 
lives of any persons naim*d. or in jimpetnity ; and 
in the last case*, if granteel to a tierson and his 
heirs, the annuity is r(*ekoued among iiicorjuireal 
he'ivelitaments ; he'eause, although the* st‘curity is 
personal only, the annuity will descend in the same 
maiimu' as real estate. Tn 1854 tlie eild statutes 
relating to anmiities were repealed, and enrolment 
in (.’hancery of annuity ileeos is no longer neces- 
sary to give them \alidiiy. Hut registration is 
necessary in tin* eas(* of annuities eh.irg(‘d on land. 

In Scots l;iw, an annuity, as such, may he 
charged on n*al estate as w(*ll as on personalty. 
Ill that system it has heeii Amply dctiiied to he a 
right to a yearly jiaymcut in money ; and it may 
he created cillu‘r hy the payment of the sum of 
money in th(^ birm of a purchase, or it mav he 
secured over land. In the latter ease the ereditor, 
in default of his annnity, may attach the land 
chargiMl, claiming a capital sum ojit of the land 
Mifliciont to produta^ an animal interest equal to 
the animitv, until the expiration (»f the .‘^ame. 

A like rule liolds for the claim ujion an an- 
nuity in bankruiitey. The instrument hy which, 
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in Scotland, the annuity is constituted in either of 
the abovc^ forms is (‘ailed a l»ond of Annuitv. The 
rii^dit to an annuity on the life of another clesccnds 
to the heir of the creditor. The annuitant under 
a trust is erititlcil to have the trust kept up for 
security. 

Allliuity-tax, a local imuost for the i^ayrueut 
of the salaries of tlie ilstahlished clergy of the city 
of Kdinhurgh. It was lirst established on a limited 
scale by an act of tin* year Ibtil ; and was extended 
in its si>here of oi)eration l)y an act of the h^^isla- 
tuni as lately as ISO!). It amounted at one time 
to () j)er cent, on the nnits of houses and sboj)s 
within the royalty. It was a peculiarity of this 
tax that the members of ‘ tlui ( ^)lle; 4 :e of .lustice,’ 
including," the lawy(‘r class generally, (‘njoyed an 
exemption from it, as a relic of an ancient privilege 
by which tlu^y were induct'd to reside and liold the 
courts of law in Edinburgh. The tax was reduced 
in 1800; and, under an act ])ass(Hl in 1S70, it was 
redt'emed )>y payimnit of I'olhoOO by llie (’oipora- 
tion to the Edinburgdi Eccle>^l;usiu*al roinmissioucrs. 

All'lllllot (Eat. ^nnntlns, ‘a ring'), a term in 
Architecture for a sm.ill lillet or hand which fre- 
quently surrouinls a column, t)i:c. The annulet, a 
ring, is a charge in Hei.ildrv. S('e Cadkncv. 
Aiitiiiloidsi* Aiiiiiilosa. Woi;ms. 

Alllllllirisitioih the tidings brought by the 
angel (b'lbriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarna- 
tion of (Miri'^t. Also the festival kept by tin* 
church, in commemoration of this evi'Ut, on the 
2.5tli of March. The tesiixal was inslitutc'd about 
the beginidng of the 7th century, those .sermons of 
Athanasius and (iregory Thaumatnrgus in which 
it is mentioned being now rejected as spurious; 
and the (‘arliest. certain references to it occur- 
ring in the acts of the T(‘nth (’ouncil of T<dedo 
(bob), and of the 'rrullan ('ouiieil (b!)2). In Eng- 
land, the festival is commonly calk'd Lady Day 
(<pv.). Among the dews, this title is given to a 
part of the ec'remony of the l^\,sso\«‘r. 

^ The ttf thr A nunnvlatiun, now the higlu'st 

Italian order, was instituted in EKib h\ Aimuh'us 
AT., Dnlce «)f Savoy, and in 17‘2'> was made the first 
onler of the kingdom of Sardinia, d'he king is 
always grand-master. 'I’lie knights who, since I7‘2b, 
are not ]imite<l in numher, must he of high rank, 
and already admitted to the orders of St Alaurtlius 
and St Lazarus. 

AllllllS OolilMM'SIlldi, io ScoU law, was the 
])eriod of a Near alloNNed to an heir to delihcrale 
wheth.-i* he Nvuuld accept the iiiheiiiariee with the 
burden of bis ])r(!»b*cessor's debts. 'rb<‘ year eom- 
UH‘ueed on the death of the anct'stor, unless 'n\ the 
ease of a posthumous heir, when the year ran from 
tin; Vurth of the heir himself, lly recent h'gislation, 
hoNvev(*r, the period is shorteiUMl ‘osix months, so 
that at th(^ end of tliat t ine the. creditors of tlie 
deeea.scil may ]uoceed to attach the estate, what- 
ever the heir may resol N e t«) do. 

Aliollilllll* See LoUKI; and DllN Tlt NVATCII. 

Anode (Dr. f/Htf, ‘up,’ and limits, ‘.-i Nvay ‘ a 
term in electrolysis (>ee Daia'AMsni) iutroduciid 
hy Faraday to d(‘signate tin’ positive pole, or that 
surface hy Nvhich the galvanic ciincui rig, r- the 
body umh'rgoing deeomj>ositioii { (dec! i’oIn to) ; as 
opposed to the m'galiNc ]><>h>. 

All'odync (Dr. an, ‘not,’ and . ; :ii ), 

a medicine used to assuage pain. .\uodyiM nuiy 
act either on the nerves and m3rv(vtermii !i»ms 
(aconite, belladonna, eo(^ain, t's.'c. ) ; on Hh brain 
(chloral, Indian brnip); (jr on all the.-'* j)aDs 
(opium, bromide of potas ium). wjiicli .act 

on the Inrin al'^o iend to induce sleep. 

Aliolntinu'. See (biRisM, Douu.natio.'s, Kx- 

TREMK UaTA'ION. 


Anomalistic Year is the interval tliat ela])ses 
between tN\’o successi\’o pa.s.sages of the earth 
thnnigh its pt'iihelion, or point of iK^arost aj»proach 
to the sun. If the earth's orbit had a fixed jmai- 
tion in .space, this ])eriod would correspond with 
tluit of a sidertail nnadution, or the time the earth 
takes aft(*r leaving any ixiiiit of th(5 luiavens to 
r<?turn to it again ; hut the disturbing intluema? of 
the other planets causes the periludion to advance 
sloNvly (ir'-S annually) in the dir(3cti<m of the 
earth's motion ; so that the anomalistic year is 
longer (4 minnt(‘s ,*U) s(‘eonds) than the sidereal. 
The hmgth of the anomalistic year is therefore Ilb.'S 
days, b hours, i;i minutes, 4!) seconds. 

AllOliraly (D»-. anomaJki^ ‘irregularity’), the 
angh* iii(?a.sured a, I the sun IkTnvjm'Ii a idanet in any 
p(*int of its orbit and the last jicrihelion. It is .so 
(*alh‘d becan.se the first irrcgnbiiities of jdamTary 
motion wen^ discoven'd in the disciv]>ancy betNVoen 
the actual and comjuiti'd distance. The anomaly 
was formerly measured from tlu; aidielioii, the 
opposite point of the ellipse ; but from the fact that 
the apb(.‘iia nf most of the comets lie beyond the 
range, of observation, the periludion is now tak(‘ii as 
the point of d(‘j>artnre for all planetary bodies. 

AllOlia. See DrsTAiM)-Ai*rT.i:. 

Aliaiia'4*l^a% the custard apple order, are Tlial- 
amilloral Dicotyledons, (d<>s(dy allie<l to Alagnoli- 
ac(‘a‘. Tluyv are trees and shrubs, mostly tropical, 
and usually aromatic ami fragrant. The fruit is 
sonu‘tinu‘s dry, ami in Ibis case is usually aromatic 
and pungent -e.g. Dalabash Xutm(*g {Mono<{in'a 
nit/risf/ra ), and Etbiojdan I\qq><‘r ( Ab/Zo/z/u arnma- 
tint). Alore fremieiilly, howcNer, the fruit i.s 
<u(‘cuhMit, :iml is tlieu often fragrant ami (lerud(nis. 
See (’f.STAKl)-ArJ’LK. 

AllOll'y moils 1 Dr., ‘ nam<‘h'ss'), a term appru‘d 
to a book tlu‘ author of wbiidi do(‘s not gi\'(‘ his 
uaiiie ; when an assumed name is gii tm, tlie term 
l\sKri)uNV.Mot s is u.s(‘d. WOrK of this (das.‘ 
eonstitute om* < the great dilliciiltit' of biblio 
grapby. 

In (Jreat Lri ain, till tlu' found.itiou of tlu* 
Fart tntfhthf and ( 'nnti otporai >/ Ih_‘\i(‘\\s (18(5“) (»()), 
political airit h‘s were generally anonymous, as also 
was most of the littuary erilit isiu, till the starting 
of the Anaii'ni]) (iSli!)). It is generally adudlltM 
that anonymity secuies tlu‘ in lepemlenei' of the 
critic, ami eii.ibh's him to wiiti nniiIi gn‘al(M- frci'- 
d«)m, vigour, and ixiWi'r; but it is hue that be 
often abn.se-- Ids ad\ ;i.ntag»*, and gialilies nmb'r the 
v(dl of the amm\ mou-i his le n pi isonal pique. 
The arti<d<‘ on ^ the fleshly s« liti )l ot poetry’ in tlu‘ 
('ifnfrinftorttrff 7e'/*/Vu* tor Dft<»ber 1 87!, which »lrew 
upon its author such mcriti'd i-asi igation from 
Daut(‘. <1. Itossctli in his f:u )us hdti'r to the 
Athrna nm on Mlu‘ steallhv s o«»l of eritiidsin ’ 
j ( D(XM‘mh« r lb, 1871 ), wa- e\a,mph‘ of an 
atteiiij)! to ]»rescr\ e anoriN aii( N c’ cn in u magazine 
where, liu* art" h's w ere signeii its jiuthor, Kohert 
l»u(di;inan, ! aMug iiseil th.* p.-eudon\m of ‘ Kohert 
Maitland,’ Perhaps the HiOst intolerahle ahn.si! of 
anonymity is tlu* anon\im»iis l"tt"r. Nvhi(di, (Acn 
when the writer is known, i.s legally punishahle 
aniv n so far as it slanderous or conu's under 
w Libel (q.v.). S* *- Ihirhiia s I >ivt Ion nai rc 
■-.■ifffrs .Inoni/nir.s Fsi taionijinrs ([‘avis, 
ISO' :d ed. 1872 70), whiidi (Mjihiaces the. titles of 
about ‘24,000 works, witli tlu* names of those who 
are* a.ssuim'd or known to l»«‘ the authors. Otlier 
list.s of anonymous and jiseudoiiN mou.s literature 
w ill he found in the imlexes to A'o/r.v (tmt Queries : 
ill ‘Dlpliar flainst’s ’ Hantflnn/I, of Firtitiints Nttmes 
(18bS); Cu.Tiing’s Jnillofs. ami Fscuf/ont/ms (New 
^ tu’k, 1S8,)), \\ilh his compa.nion volume, Anonyms 
(j8S7), comprising the titles of ‘20,000 books 'and 
pamphlets, iiud authors’ names; and Halkett and 
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Laing’s Dictionary of Anornjmons and Pseudony- 
mom Literature (4 vols. Kdiii. 1881-1887). 

Anoplotlie'riuill (frniii tlio (Jreek an, ‘notf 
hoplon, ‘armour;’ and thPrion, ‘a a genus 

of extinct even-toed lioofed animals, Artiodactyla 
(q.v.), established by Cuvier from bones occur- 
ring in great abundance in the gyoseous strata 
of the Olmocene formation near l*aris. Tliey 
are found also in the same formation in the fsh*. 
of Wight and <*lsc*\vhert*. The t<‘eth difVer from 
those of all other rngulates, extinct or recent. 
There are six incisors, two canines, eight jirie- 
molars, and six molars in each jaw— the dental 
formula thus agreeing with that of the fossil genus 
Paheothcrium (cj.v.) ; but the* teeth are arranges! in 
a continuous senes without intervening vacamdes — 
a circumstance very remarkable, as it does not 
occur in any existing (|uadru|)ed, hut now a|)])ears 
in man alone. The mohirs of the upj>er jaw have 
quadrate crowns; those of th»‘ lower are marked 
with a douhh or tri])le. cresccnit of enamel, which 
forms prominent ridges. In some respects, the 
teeth resemble those* of the* rhinoceros, and exhibit 
generalis('d selenodont charact(us -that is to say, 
tl»e teeth are crescentic, like those of the Kuminan- 
tia (q.v.), or ruminating .quad ru pods, between wliich 
ami the non-ruminant Artio<lactyla the Anoplo- 
tlierium has been thought t<» form a connecting 



link ; but in s<nm? of *be .species originally include<l 
in this giMiiis, and which are now sometiim's rank<.‘d 
along with it tinder tin* naim* A noidothernitls, the 
teeth exhibjt ])<*cnli;iiities which bav<' led to the 
-.u]mosiiion that their food may not liave 1 m*(*ii 
exclusively \egetable. 'Tin* snout is not much 
ehmgated^ arnl it i"^ evident that there was no 
jH'ol»os<‘is. The feel are terminated by two to(*s, 
as in the Kuminaiitia; but they iiavt* always sei)ar- 
ate nieracarpal and nu'tatarsal bones, not a singh* 
ntimn Ixun*. Sc'veral sjx'cies <»f .\noplotlierium have 
been tlvtermined the si/e of tin* animal being 
ab/»nt that of tin* ass. ('losely allied to Anojdo- 
tln*rium are c('rtain oilier g»*nera, of which Dichodon 
and Diehobune are the most inijiortaut. These, 
witli Anoplotheriiu i, form the family of the Anoplo- 
tln*rida*. 

An^liefil, Pons Pikhuk, a iM-ench historian, 
born at Paris in 17*2*1, took orders, and, alter 
lining cilucational iiost^ at llheims and Senlis. got 
a governnn*nt .apjioint ment under Napoleon. He 
died, a member ot the Institute, at Paris, S»*ptem- 
b(*r (), 1800. Hi* wrote a history of llheims, and 
numerous memoirs on oeriod'^ of French history ; 
but his great work is nis Jlisfnirr dr rr,.nr {W 
vols. 1807) ), continued by iJouillct to '<0*2 in 0 
additional volumes. 

AmiuHil-DiilMM'roii, Aiikah.vm TFv vriNTiit:, 
brother of the nrec(*ding, a Frencli oriemalist, was 
born at Paris, i)ecemlK*r 7, 17.11- He tirst studi<*d 
theology, but finally dm.. ted himsidf to oriental 
languages, and such was his pjusslon for this study 
that he enlisted as a private sobaer for I - lia at 
tw()nty-three in onh'r to gratify it. Tie govern- 
ment liaviiig been made aware <u this proof of the 
Hcho'.ars ardour, made him mti allowance so jis 


to enable liini to proceed indepcndentlv. After 
an extensive; journey in India, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Surat, w hore he gained an intimacy w ith 
the Parsee jiriests, ami obtained from tliem "manu- 
se.rijits of the Zend-avesta and the later Persian 
religions hooks. After tin* fall of Pomlicherrv 
(17(31), he r(*liirm‘<l to Eurojie, carrying witli 
ilim nearly tw'o hnndn*d manuscripts, and soon 
ohtaincil through the inllm*nee. of th(; Ahhe Ikir- 
thelemy a situation in the llihliotheque Koyale. 
His Zrud-arrsta, nurrayr dr Zoroaster, apjieared in 
1771, and being the first translation ever made into 
ii Knrojioan tongue, a1 1 i ju'ted mn(*h ailontioii. 
This translation has long }»M*n superse<led, as it 
w'as matle, not from the original, buf/ from the 
more or less inaceurate Peisian translation of lii.s 
Indian tea(‘bt*r. Annibev important work is his 
Oujnakdtat (1801-2), a Latin translation of two 
mannscripts which contaim*d mti old Fersian version 
of the chief Indian rffiniisJiads. It was from tliis 
translation that Scho])enhaiior drew' that intimate 
a<*quaintance with Indian pliilosopliv whi(*h inthi- 
ene(*d liis own system so jirofoundly. Anquetil- 
Duperron died at Paris 17th .lanuary 1S0.5. 

Allsar.S more (‘orreclly Xossrdrians, an Arab 
sect living in the mountMinons region of Syria north 
of the Jjehamm Mountains. Their whole niimher 
is about 7o,fM)0. 'IMieir religious forms show' their 
origin in Moliamm(;dan gnosiieism, with an admix- 
ture of the elements of old Syrian nut iire-worshi]». 
They appear first in the l()ih eenfiiry, hut the 
history ot their origin is obscure. Tli(*y believe in 
a Malidi or .Messiah to eoim*, the twelfth .and last of 
the imams or emanations of the divim* spirit, and 
they kee]» si'eret their religious lites and grades of 
initiation. Like the Shiites, they reverence Ali, the 
nejdiow' of Mohammed ; and tbe\ )»raclise Imimre 
mysteries wiiieb have made them the ]>y-wor»l ot the 
neighbouring raee^. 'J’beir ]>ropbet is Nossair, the 
first to ]»roclaim the apotlu'osis of Ali, and fioni him 
they derive their name. 4'li(‘y lia\c* special leligious 
liooks, and a kind of holy (‘ommunion w ith the eu)); 

I in their prayeis they tiuii towards the rising and 
I the setting sun ; lh('\ helievt* also in a kind of 
i Trinity ; and in aeoiistant transmigration of souls. 

; wiiieh for the faithful is a proc(*ss of ]>urifieation 
‘ until they re;ieh at length the higher and more j»or- 
feet states of earilily life, and lind places as Inilharit 
stars on the hori/on. Tlio-e, howeveiq who have 
d(*i’ided or inad«* known the .--aered my-teries, or 
who have denied the ilivinity of Ali. arc doomed to 
death, or are traiismigraletl into .lews, ( hristians, 
or .Moli.niiimedans, or into dogs, swine, and asses. 
'Lhe Ansars have often defended their freedom w ith 
bravery against the 'Turks. 'The name Ansars was 
also ap]>lied to tlie first adherents ot Mohammeil. 

.Alisbarll ( in Kngl.uid often Axsi’ACII I, a towui 
of llav.ari.’i, on the Pe/at, ‘i.") miles S\V. of Niirnherg. 
It has manufaetnres of fnrnitun*, buttons, bricks, 
Woollen-yarn, lace, gold emlnoidery, beer, (*hieory, 
toh.aeeo, and eig.-irs ; as well as straw-plaiting and 
iron-foiindijig, .•ind a brisk hor^i* Jiml cattle market. 
'Tlic situation is jd»*asant. but tlu're are no remark- 
able buildings, e.xcept the deserted ])al;iC(* of 
the former margra.v('s of Au''b;,'*li. surrounded by 
gardens, ami tin* ebureb of St (dim]»ert, said to 
oe'*upy tbc sit<* of a. eliuri’b ('ret*ted in the 8th cen- 
tury. The margraves of the old ]»rineipality of 
Au‘'baeb w'ere a braiieb of the lamily of Hobeii- 
yollern. Tin; last of them gav(* up his possessions 
in I7hl to Prussia: and in 1807 N’ajiolcon trans- 
ferroil Ansbach to Bavaria. ]*o|». (1S8,">) 14.07)7. 

Aiisdelb 1H< 'HAIM*, animal and landscape 
itaintcr, w'as born at Liverpool in 181a, Abandon- 
ing business for art, lie (*.\hibited at the Poyal 
Academv in 1840. and af the British Institute in 
184(5. A visit to Spain with John Phillip in 185(3 
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led to a series of Spaiiisli sulijerts. He thrice won 
the Heywood Meihil at Maiiclit*stcr, find a gold 
medal lit the Paris Kxhihition of ISiio. Ho >vas 
elected A.U. A. in 1801, ami K.A. in 1S70. He 
<lied iJOtli Apjil 188.1. 

AllSC'lfll Of' ('AXTKKnrK\', a sclndastic philos- 
opher, was horn at or near Aostfi, in Piedmont, 
in l()8;i. At llie .Mge of lifteen, Anselm ardently 
desired to (‘liter the monastic life, hut his fatlK*r 
sUirnly rt‘fns(Ml his (*onsent. After his mothers 
death, he resol v(^d to escape from his father's op]>res- 
.sion, and (o se(‘k a career across the Alps. Here he 
spent thive years in Ihirgiindy, and h(‘ijig attracted 
hy the rejmtation of Lanfranc, he went in 1000 
to study at the monastery of Bee, in Normandy. 
Three years after, he siicc(‘(Mh*d his niastm* as 
prior, and in 1078 hecanie ahhot of this monas- 
tery, the most famous s(‘hool of lie* llth (‘cntiirv. 
lainfranc, who in the meantime had gone to Kng- 
hind, «ind heeome Arclihisliop of ( 'antei hurv, di(‘d in 
1089; and tlie diocese remained four V(‘ars without , 
a successor, till in lOO.S Anselm was appointed. I 
He was distinguished both as a churchman and a 
nhilosopher. His nnnu‘rous cmhroilments with 
\Villiam Kufiis and his Mu*c(‘ssor, ami the nnhend- 
ing s])irit which he <lis])layed in tlu'se, even when 
.subjected to hanisliineiit, indicate the vigour and 
re.soiiiteness of his oliaract('r, as much as ins writ- 
ings e.xhihir the dejUh and acuteness of his ! 
intellect. Exiled hy Hufus, Anselm returned at ! 
Henry's urgent r(^«[uest ; hut the new monarch's 
demand that he shouhl renew hi^ homage, and he i 
again invested with his archhishopric, was met with ! 
an ahsolute refusal, and h‘<l to a s(‘cond exile of I 
two years’ duration. In llO.l, however, Ansohn's ! 
threat of excommunication led to the reconcilia- I 
tion of king and prelate, and the (.‘ompromise was ' 
devised which, in 1 1‘2‘2, was acc«‘])ted hy pope and 
emperor at Worms (see In vkstiti’KK ). Anselm 
was a second Augustine, superior to all his con- 
temporaries in sag.jcity and dial(‘ctical skill, and 
equal to the most (‘minent in virtue and piety. 
Kmhiacing, without (iuestion, the doctrines of the 
church, mostly as stat(*d hy Augustine, and hold- 
ing thai helief must prece<le kmovledge, ami must 
he implicit and undouhtiug, he y(‘t felt the neces- 
.sity of a religious |ddIosophy, urg*.Ml the duty of 
j)idce(*ding from helief to knowdeilge, and sought to 
reduce the truths of religion into the form of a 
coiiiH'cted series of reasonings. It was for this 
mrjiose he wrote his Mminhiffioii. In his J*ros- 
off/ofi, he strove to demonstrah' the existence of 
(jrotl from the vunn'jttiun of a [»erfect being, as 
r)(‘scart(^s also subsequently did. His tV/* Dvns 
Homo (Eng. trails, hy Prout, 1SS7) argues tin* 
necessity of the Incarnation, .all subsequent sp(‘cula- 
tion on which it lias profoundly iiilhienced (see 
Atonkment). P»esides his ihilos- qdiical treatises, 
his Mnh'tdtioihs and hetit ra have coiiu' <lown to ns. 
revealing his Immhle fervent fa,ith, and tlie temh*r 
symjiathy of liis mature. Aiistdiii m.ay in .a sense 
lie reckoned tin* earliest of the schoolmen, to whom, 
although they emi»loy(‘d a dill'crent method, his 
works first suppIiiMi the imi»iilse to justify S<Ti])Uire 
and the chnnai l»y reason. He di(.M\ April *21, 1199, 
and was hiiried next to Eanfrane at f unteihury. 
In 149-1 lie w'as canonised, hut Dantii had long h-.- 
fore placed him among the g'*eat(*st saint, in j ara- 
dise. In 17‘2() (’leimml Xi. e\]»re> ’ ])ia.‘ ’ liim 

in the list of church authorities. S, . licuii.sat’a 
AuHvlmf (IS.'ill; ‘2<l ed. iShS); Dean ('hurchs An- 
( 1870) ; [Jfcdutl Tinmanf St Attsrlm \ 'J. vols. 
188:1), hy Mr Martin Rule, who has alst> edit ‘d for 
the Rolls Series Eadiue i 's tw o li\ cs of \nseliii i 1884). 

All^er« See A XAS, and (u>nSE. 

An.Sfrar ( Ansrharius). the A]M*stle of the Nortli, 
was iKU'n in Picaidy in 801. Pmicr tluj patronage 


of Louis le D^hoiinaire, he went, with his (’lollcague 
Autliert, to i»rea(*li ( ’hristianity to the heathen 
Northiium of Sleswiek. He sutlered many per- 
secutions ; but had nevertheless such success 
that, in 881, the pone estahlislied an arcdihislnqu-ic 
ill Flaiiilmrg (transferred to Rrcnieii in 847), and 
Ansgar was appointi^l the first archbishop. He 
made .several niissionary tonix in Ihmniark and 
Sweden, and died in SO.') at Hrenien. See his Life 
hy Tappehoni (Mlirist. 1803 ). 

Alison* (lEoiKiE, Loim) Anson, born 23d April 
1097, at Sliughorongli l*ark, Staflordsliiro, entered 
the navy in 1712, and w as niad(* a captain in 17‘24. 
In 1739, on the oiitlueak of war with Sjiaiir, he 
receiv(»d the eominaiid of a Pacilic scinadron of six 
ve.ssels, with instructions to inflict wnafev(*r injury 
he could on the Spanish comnuTce and colonies, 
and he sailed from Ihigland in Se])temher 1740. 
\’(.*sse!s, crews, and st(U(*s wane alike iiidifhirent ; 
vet, ill .s])ite of all disadvaiitap's, he achievtal a 
hrilli.'int re])utation hy the heroisni, prudence, 
diligence, and humanity he dis])layed. AVith only 
one .shi]), and less than two huiidr(‘d of Ids original 
followers, hut witli £r)(M),()()0 of Spanish treasure, 
he r(‘turned to Spitlu'ad, .lune lo, 1744, having 
circniiinavigated the globe in thiet^ years and nine 
months. His perilous cruise gr(*atly exteii(h*d the 
knowledge of navigation and geography. As a 
r(*ward for his ser> ic(.*s, Anson w ;is made lh*ar- 
admiral of the Him* (1744); and in 1747, having 
utterly defeated the French admiral .lompiicre, oft* 
(.’ape Finisterre, and ca]»tur(*d i’3()().0(M), he was 
made Baron Anson of Soherton, and, four y<‘ars 
later. First Lord of the Admiralty. In 17(il hi3 
ree(‘ived the high dignity <d' Admiral of the Fleet. 
He died at his country s(‘at. Moor Park, Hertford- 
shire, (»th .Iniu* 17ii2. Few works have been so 
po\miar as Anson's Foy/ro/c mund the IFo/’A/ ( 1748), 
of which, wlu'tlu'r (‘dilc<l hy W alter or Bohins, he 
himself was ^•irtually the autluu'. Se(* liis Life hy 
Sir dolin Barrow ( 18,39). 

AllSOllisi* a borough w ithin the town of Derby, 
\(*w Haven county, ( 'oiiuecticut, li(\s on hotli si<h.'s 
of the Naugatuck Rivtu*, 2 mih‘s above its con- 
lluenoe with the. Housatonic, and 12 mile's W’. of 
New Ha\en hy rail. It lias manufactures of iron, 
hniss, ami «‘ojqK-r goods, clock , ch'iurical goods, 
w'chhing ;iml knit goods, carriages, and hardware. 
Pop. 8,‘)t)0. 

Alispsuil* So(* Ansi'.ach. 

Ansted* D.wii) d'lio.MAs, geoi horn in 

London, h'ehrmirv .■>, 1814. .\flei g.iining a h'llow- 
ship .at .Icsiis C’ollege. ('aiuhridge, he dio otcid him- 
self to geology under Sedgwick, in 1840 wiis 
ap})oinUMl to tlie chair of Leologvin King’s (’olh‘ge, 
Ijondon, and wgis eh.'ct(*d F. R.S. In lS4r> In*, became 
•attachcal to the Indian milil.iry s(‘hool at Addis- 
comhe, and tin* collcgi' for ci\'il cngiiu'crs at 
lhitm‘>. Frou this time until his <l(‘ath, through a 
(‘arriage .accident W'oodluidge, in Sn/lolk, Alay 
1.3, 1880, he de\'ot(*d his q.udies to tlie economic 
applications of geology, ami was mmdi consulted in 
great mining and engineering operations. 11 is works 
on hi'-' chosen suhj(*rl wcn.^ nuim*rous and ])opnhir. 

Aisstcy, CiiuisToriiEf;, honi in 1724, was (nIu- 
caio. :ii Bury St Ivlmunds, Ihon, and King’s 
Lol- „i-, ramhridgi*, of w hich he was a fellow from 
174o to i/d-L In 17t)<i he jmlilisln^d the Ah /e Btfth 
whose fun and hiiiMonr -somewhat faded 
now aehiev(‘d a sncct*ss approached by none of 
his suh.se(jiicnt |)oems. He died in 180.’). ‘ 

Aiistriither, East k it and AVksteh, two con- 
tignoiis royal burghs on the coast of Fife, 9 miles 
south of St Andrews. Fishing and llsli-( ‘tiring are 
tlie staple Industrie's, the harbour (18(1(1 77) being 
at Cel lardy ke. East An.stnitlier wtis the birth- 
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j)lace of Dr Clialniers, Tennant the poet, and 
(ioodsir the anatoniiHt. Witli the other St 
Andrews hurj^dis, they return a nieniher to ]>arlia- 
iiient. Joint i)oj). 1843. 

Allt* Ants { Form f riff Mt/niuri(/(t‘) are a <^roup 
of HyiiKiiionterous inseets, in the same order as 
Wiisps and oees, which they reseml)le, not only in 
general structare, hut in the lii'^di evolntioii of 
their instinctive hahits an<l social life. The wonl 
‘ant’ is contracted from the old-fashioned Saxon 
word cmnuit ; and ‘])ismire’ is another almost 
obsolete, ori;j:inally Danisli term. The white ants 
or Termites (^.v. ) are memljcrs of an cFitirely 
di/Ierent order — Nenroj)tera. 'I’lie ant family is 
n'presented hy htitween two and three tlionsand 
dillerent forms, whhily distriluite^l in temperate 
and tiopical countries. 'Pliree sub families are 
\isually <liHtin<tuished the. Formicidu* ]»rop(*r, the 
Poneridie, and the ^Iyrmi(“i<hi*. Numerous fossil 
forms are known, often hc?aulifully preserve<l 
within pieces of amber. In the tertiary forma- 
tions, ei;,dity-Mirce distinct species have been 
chronicled. 

The study of ants has en;^^'i^nMl the attention of 
naturalists from before tlie «lavs of Aristotle and 
Pliny, but it is only since the Ix'^^dnnin;^ of iliis 
century that the <-aieful researches of Latreille, 
Hiiher, Ford, Smith, Mayr, Lul)l)ock, ami many 
others, have eslal)lished an c*.\act knowle<l;^e alike 
of their forms and haluls. 

Dif/'t /rnf Fnnns. — Lik(! mo.^t be(‘s, ants occur in 
three dillerent forius--(e‘) tlie perfect fenudi's or 
(jueens, tlu^ moth(*rs of lu'W ;^en(‘ral ion.s ; {h) the 
short-lived /n((/r.\\ which die soon after the ‘niiptiul 
lli^dit;’ and (c) the ^reat majority of tn,rLrrs, whi(dj 
an* predominantly females. thoii,di rarely sexual, 
and oft(‘n exliibit <liller(‘ut forms ac<'ordiii^ in the 
work which they have to do. In some cases, 
further, there* are* distinct classe*s of workers. 

Sf i'Ki't n n\ As in edlu-r insects, the* body ce)nsist.s 
of three jiarts lu'jid, thorax, niid alxloun'ii. 'Flu* 
he*jid, which of course coeitains tlic ‘ l»rain,' is, 
thou;.(h minutey ye*t laiLje* in juoportion. 

Lite hlstttrii. -As in many ollie*r insect^, the*re 
are four ebapte-rs in tin* lite-liisteny of an ant — vi/. 
e;4^, lai’\a, chrysalis, and p«‘rf(‘cl ins»‘ct. 'Fin* 



Fig. 1. — A Common Ant { Lit.sius tin) : 

a, (luocn ; h, worker; <•, nuile ; »/. larvei: r. pinvi, 
(After LuM.oek.) 


minute, white or yollo-.. ish e;;[gs laid by the qno<*n 
in the ant nest, are hatclual in from tuo t^) six 
weeks, and develop into white lekcless larva* or 
^rubs. Both and grubs are carefully watche<l, 

and the grubs fed, by the ever-vigilnnt workers. 
ThankH to the abundant food-su]»nly, wh- ;i is 
given them in a prepared form, the larva* i crease 
greatly both in size and in complexity, and 


after a j)eriod varying from a few weeks to as 
many months, hee.oine jmpa* or chrysalids. These 
may remain naked, or may spin silken robes 
or eoi'oons. Tln^ nursing care of the workers 
does not cease; the brood is kej>t clean, shifted 
into the sunshine, or carried olF in case of <langer. 
Ant jiupa* an^ collecte<l and sold both in this 
country and on th<3 Continent as food for young 
birds. After a short while, during wliich no 
food is taken, tin* ]M‘rfcct insects appear, weak 
and hel]>h*ss, still dcjxmdeiit upon tin.* kindly 
aid^ of the work(*rs, even to lr(*e them from 
tln'ir silken birtli-rol)es. For sona? weeks, in 
fact, the workers continue to care for them. As 
ill all inseets with a similar history, or com- 
dete metamorphosis, tin; ins(*ct lias attained its 
nil size wlam it leaves the pnjia stage. Left 
to themselves, the males generally die. after 
b‘.rtilising the (jneens in the nuptial llight, hut 
tin; qn(*ens and workers may live for several 
years. (Injat nunil)eis fa,ll victims to otlier ani- 
mals -insects, spi(h.*rs, l>inls, ant-cating mammals, 
Arc. ; and, small as tln*y are, ants an* not unfre- 
qiieiitly attacked by still smaller parasites. 

Fond. -Tho whole food-sui»ply for the inmates 
of the nest is eollec*ted by tin* imlnstrions workers, 
<»r in a few cas«*s by t‘aptiir(*«l slaves of another 
speei<*s. Tlie food cbielly consists either of insects 
and available animal iimtler, or of swe<*t vegetable 
snbst;nn*es, such as bonev, fruit, and sugar. In 
the Honey Ant, (b*seril)e<l )»yM“(’ook (sec* iig. 4), 
the abdomen is enoiniously ilistendcd with Imney, 
which is fon‘il)ly injccti'd liy tlie normal workers, 
and is after>\rirds utilised for tin* young brood. 
When the honey (‘Xinh’s Ijy accident, it is greerlily 
lapped up 1)V tin* workeis, but if the honey -j>ot 
die, botli t*ori»se and hom*y an* huriod. 'Fhe 
s«|ue(‘ze<l-out honey is said to be sold in Mexican 
markets as the basis of a drink resembling mead. 
'File banesting or grain-storinj^ habit. oftt‘n alluded 
to in a.in*ient literatnrc, and remaining unques- 
tioned ill popular belief, was bn* a long time 
vegan led w itb eoiisidt ralde s(*ej)tieisin by scientilic 
investigators. It was (|U(‘slioin‘d in 1747 by tlie 
lb*v. W. (lould, one of ibc etirly students of ants 
in Britain, ami such aui liorit ii*s as J.,atreilbi and 
HuIku* believi*d iiis hesitation to 1h* thoroughly justi 
tied. The bjirleycorn-Iike pupa* cocoons su;igestod 
the possibility of mistaken olisei \ atioii, while the 
torpor of ants durim^ the winter of northern 
Cimniries diil not consist with any storing haliit. 
V<*t the opinion of the ancients w;is expressed in 
ininiistakabl\ circumstantial langua,,ce, as in this 
reg-iilation as to ant -granaries found in the .Mislma : 
* ’Fhe litth* caM*s of ants, when in tie* midst of a 
standing crop, an* adjudged to tin* owner of the 
liehl ; of those h(*Iiind tlie reap(’rs. tin* u]q>er part 
is the )>ropcrtN of the poor, the lower of the pro- 
]»rietor.’ 'Flu^ opinion of tin* ancients has been 
amply eoiili lined. 'Fbns in IS*21) Li(*utenant-culoiiel 
Sykes noted at Foonali the large heaps of millet- 
seed stored np by a species of ant wliicli lie named 
Affn pron'drns. The same was di*nionst rated by 
Mr Moggridge in regard to some ants in the 
.south of Furotn*, while Dr M'Cook lias given a 
most gra\)bie account of the luirvcsting habits 
e.xliibilcMl by tlic agricultural ants j)f Texas. 
Moggridge also noteil that the seeds are somehow' 
jirevented from gi'niiiiiating, hiil if the pro(*ess 
should ill exeeptioual eases begin, tlie ants are 
clever cinnigh to eat oil’ the railicle. 

Ants are especially fond of tin* swtret s(*cre- 
tioii which llows out from tin: plant-lice or Aphides 
(q.v.); and some sp<'<*ics not only tap ami tickle 
the latter to induce tlicm to part with their 
hoiiey-dew', hut keep them, as Liiiua'iis s.*iid, as 
‘cows,’ protecting tliein in slicds, ami yet more 
marvellously caving for their eggs. Several breeds 
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of aphid ‘cows’ are thus approoriated and util- 
ised, and apparently re^jjardeil by these pastoral 
ants as distinctlv their ‘property,’ for the posses- 
sion of wliioli, If need be, they will even li^ht. 
Other insects are soinetiiiies similarly utilised. 
Several naturalists, such as Ihites and Ihdt, have 
f?iv(Mi viviil aeeounls <d' the ravag(‘s of the Drivers 
and Ifuntin;^ Ants. ‘The dreatl of them is upon 
every Jivi]i;.f thin;.^. Tlieir entrance into a house 
is sikhi known hy the simultaneous and universal 
movement <d rats, miee, lizards, cockroaches, 
and vermin of all sorts. When they are fairly 
in, we ;^dve u]> tlie house, and Irv to await 
with patienec their ideasure, tliankful indeed if 
periiiitte<l to remain within the narrow limits of 
our l)eds €*iiid chairs.’ ‘ Wherever tluj maraiidiii;^ 
Eeitons move,’ Jlates says, ‘the whole animal 
w'(»rJd is set in coniinotion, and every creature 
tries to «^^ot out of tlui way. The main column of 
the army, from four to six deep, moves fmwanl 
in a ^iveri direction, elearintj: the ^roiind of all 
animal matter dead or alive, and tlirowin;^ off, 
here ami there, a tliinmn* (‘ohinin to forn^^fe on the 
Hanks.’ The hlind driver ants of .\friea 
niina) are perfect nomads, overeoiiiini^ every 
obstacle in tlieir hlind march, and evmi forming; 
‘animated suspension- hrid; 4 es ' over hroail st reams. 
Thou,i,di useful as seaveii.Lrers, thoir nncheeked 
multiplication may ri'snlt in ravap.'s very mneh 
the reverse of heiu'licial. More than a Iminlred 
years a;^o, vast hordes of Furmird t{<U‘i‘h(friror(i 
aiipeared in the Lslaml of Grenada, and dul the 
greatest dama^^e to the sn;;:ar plantations. ‘They 
<leseende<l from the hills iiki; toirents, arnl the 
jdaiitat ions, as nell as ('very jaitli and road for 
miles, were lill(‘d with them. Hats, miec*, and 
reptiles of every kind heeame an ea<y ]U‘ey to 
them; and ev(Ui birds, which they attacked wheii- 
OAcr they lighted on tlie j;Tonnd in s(‘areh of food, 
were so liarasse<l, as to he at leii^Ttli unahh* to 
resist tlnun. Streams of water oi>j>ose«l only a 
temporary ohstaeh* (o their jiro^iiess : the foremost 
rushing* hlimlly on rertain death, ami fresh armies 
instantly follow in;;', till a hatik was formed of the 
carca.ss('s of those which \\(*re drowned, suHicieiit 
to dam uj) the waters, and allow the main body 
to pass o\er in safety. Kvt'ii tire, was trii'd w ithout 
elleet. W'lion it was li;;lite<l to arrest their route, 
tlu'y ruslu'd into the hla/e in such mwia<ls as t<i 
e\tin.i;uish it.’ reward of T‘J0,(M!0 was oflen'd 
ill vain for an cH‘e<*liial means of destroyin;^ them ; 
1i)Ut in ITSO a hnnicaue wlih-h tonj up ilu; cam s, 
ainl exMdsed their hahitati<ms to a delu;;e of rain, 
frei'd he islaml from this phi;;ue. In referema* t<» 
tlu'ir foo<l-ac«piiriM ;4 hahits, ants may he elas^.ilied 
as Imnliii;.:, jjasioral, and a;.;i i(MiUural three 
types,’ as laihhock remaiks, ‘ollerin;; a eurious 
aiialo;:;y to the th]t.*e ^ri'al phases in the history of 
human de\ elo]nnent. ’ 

Ad.s/.v.- Mo‘-t aiits livt' in chamheied nests. 
Those are of veiy varic«l constnietitm, from sinijde 
Imaps of loose material to hons(_-> of more or Ic^s 
clahorabi architect me. Soimj '^imj»ly utilise, tin' 
shelter of a larp? stone, under whiidi tliey hum w, 
while others weave; a han;;in;;' siikt'ri nc-i ; some, 
bore into old stum])s, wliieli they riddle witli their 
tninn'ls, and others form a home from h L\ts ;:Ju«*d 
or woven toeetlnu’. The common yell<*w ant, /’. 
Jlitva, makes an iinder;;round iie.^t, which looks like 
a little ;L;rassv mound, peiforated le 'uuuii, \ .Ide 
passu'jjes, and soimuimes a f<;ot in n» i;;ht. I’lu; 
nest of h\ nifd is often tw ice as lar;;e, and exiehits 
a thatched dome, with ]atiiet*-woik slmttei^ .jiid 
doors which are chweil at ni;:;lit. In SmuIi 
.A merica, the ant hills are ';o)iieliin(* several fcci. 
in height, and exhildl inT« re dly a io,i.rvoiiou- ly 
C 0 TnpJ(;x and orderly arran^atinent of <;hambers and 
galleries. The so-called ‘ mason .nits ’ use ^(jit 


clay in forinin^^ the roofs and partition of their 
neat chambers, while the ‘canienters’ hollow out 
their lioiises in trees and sliruos. F. flava forms 
its partition- walls of a sort of papier-mriche of 



Fig. 2. — Part of a (lalloiy, wdth Ant working on tiptoe : 

I'litjuiiuinyi iiuj‘ molijarirns, llii' A^i iciiH lira) Aiit <'t Texats. 

sawdust, ('arth, and spider's w<*h. F. anutragdina^ 
an East fmlian species, forms its nest of a thin 
silk-liki; tissue. F. hisjd'nostt, in (dayenne, makes 
a f(‘lt of tin; dow n w liieli envc'lojis the seeds of the 
lUmilKtx rrih(t ; whih; an East Indian species, 
Mf/rtHo'd /.irOi/, forms a ghthiilar m*st of a eoii- 
geri(‘s of til(*-lik(' jilates of cow diiii;;. J/. nulljinnis, 
in Malabar and Malae»*a. forms a nest of some 
jiatiery inalerial which it tixes on a leaf ; and the 
Miijihrella’ ant of Jhazil was saiil by Jlates to 
thatch its la rg(i mansion (sometiim's -lO yanls in 
eiii'iimfereiiee ami two feet in height) with circles 
I of leaf ‘cut with accuiate priM'ision from collee and 
j orange trees, which tliey oftentimes strii) liare to 
carry out their hold an'hiteet nral designs.’ Belt 
; has, however, not(‘d that, in Nicaragua at h'ast, the 
! I<*aves are stored until tlu'y ileeav and heemne 
; (Mivered with a fnngns which foiins (he food of 
j the ant. lh)a<ls, tmim'ls, and covered ways are 



Fig. d. Aiit'.s Xt'.st (a jimmul <lis(;) with I’oatl.s ; 

I/, iiiuUjaririi'^, Dll- A/t icuUlual Ant uf 'I'cxas. 

{ M 'Ll »'>1' .) 

also frc<|ncntly formed round aitout llu; nests for 
.safe and convenient transit. Mujin cnmiiiunit i(‘s, 
.sometimes imlndiug alien lodgers, nmy li\e, within 
the hounds of a large nest, ami .t single com- 
munity may eoniain more than half a million 
memhers. 

Fc./rs. As has Ihm'II alread\ notrd, an ant’s lu'st 
contains tliree l iiids of individuals tin; crowul of 
workers^ the simi't-li\ ed mules, and om* or more 
queen hers. 'I'lie workias are really imjierh.'et 
females, ami Ixj-^ides the i|iieens, some speidi's in- 
elnde a 1 hinl torm of fennilo. 'riiongli the (ineens 
an' the real mol hers, Inhlux'k lias proveil tliat in 
mo-t iu^ts there an; a fi'w fertile workers, hut 
thci>- ..s, if tliey dexeloj) at all, sei'iii always to 
piodi .uah'.s. It is gerieially suppose<l that tin; 
ants an, abb*, lik(* bei's, to deteiinine, by diHerenees 
of food, tVc., w’hellu'r a given egg will di'velop 
into a. w’oik(*r or a queen. In tbe eoiirse of sum- 
iiu'i’, w'h(*n external eomlitions are favourable, the 
winged mah's and ynnn;^ (piecns li'ave tin; neat 
in a marriage-llight, during Avhich fertilisation is 
eH'eetcd. The colnmns of myriad insects, rising 
likf* smoko, and glitU'ring iir the smi, attracted 
attention long licfore they were urnlerstood. 
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* Each column looks like a kind of slender net- 
work, and has a treiniilous iindiilatin;,^ motion. 
The noise emitted by myriads and myriads of tliese 
creatun*s <loes not exceed tlie Inna of a single W'as^). 
The sli'^li test zepliyr disperses tliem.’ During this 
llij^ht many fall victims to the elements and living' 
enemies. It is still doubtful bow the new nests arc 
generally founded, but liubbock has shown that an 
isolated <jueen-ant is capable of ^ivin;^ ori'^in to a 
new community, wliile it aj)pears that in other 
cases an obl-establislnMl nest may a<lopt a fn‘sb 
queen, secured by the workers when she falls msar 
tlie nest from her marriaj^e-Hij^Mit. Several (|ueens 
may rei^n together in one nest, ami they are always 
treated with a loyal devotion, associateil, however, 
with a jmlicious measure of control. 'I’lie Kev. \V. 
Farrell White quotes the following; interestin<4 
lassaj^e from (lonUl, who has been alrea<ly le- 
errecl to as one of the early stmhmts of British 
antS; * Tn whatever apartment a queen con- 
dosccmls to be present, she commamls obe<lience 
and respect-, • ml a univ(‘rsa.l ;.,dadm‘ss spreads itself 
throu^^h tlie A.liole cell, whi<*h is i‘\press(‘(l by par- 
ticular acts of joy and exultation. They have a 
peculiar way of ski]>])in;^, lea.]»in»^, ami standing; up 
on their himl-le;4s ami jirancin^^ with the others. 
These frolics lliey make use of hoth to con;^ratuhite 
each other when tliey inef‘t, ami to show their 
rei^ard for thi^ (jiieim.’ As armni;.: )>ees, there are a 
hnv ^^eiiera of solitary ants. In these ^fnliliiihe, 
the males are win;;'e<l, the females win^des^, and 
there are no workers, hour forms have been found 
in Britain, one of whicli, MufllJa inhahits . 

the m‘sts of liiimhle-hees, on which it ajipcars to I 
he pai asitic. ! 

l)/n.s‘/o/f nf (ind PttJ j 

is a general diNisioii of lahoiir iinohed in the oxi^t- j 
<‘mM‘ of a caste of woikeis separate from the j 
males and normal females. But apart from this 
the woi'kers come to diMdiai’oe aiming themselves 
very dillereiit fuuelioiis. 'The \oiin^^ and the ohl, 
th(‘ small and the lariie, are set apart for ditroreiit , 
<liilies. Sm*h (Ii\ision of lahonr tends, however, to | 
jirodnec dill’ereiice of form ( or polymorphism), just 
as variiMy of occupation temTs to do amon;^ men. 
’Thns it is not surpriNino to lind in some species 
sevi'ral t\i»es or castes of workers. In the 
Saiiha <ir umbrella ant of South America, besides 
males ami •pieejis, theie an' (o) small ordinary 
workers, ( /> ) lar;,^e workeis with very laritc liairy 
lieails, and (c) hii’^e workers with laru<‘ polished 
leads. Bates sn.u.i;e>ts llial ihi' hist two kiiid?^ arc 
of use ill war as p.is'-iyc l)Utts, ‘as ph'rf.s tic rcsisf- 
II n c, v(M\injLi foils ajiiainsl uu-lauj^hls made on 
ill' main lnnly of w'(»rkei->.‘ hi oilier i-ases, certain 
im'inhers of the eoiiimuiiitv serve a.v. ‘aidmaled 


gravely recorded. The observations of the ancients 
have been verified by Hiiber with bis cbaractcristic 
carefulness, and Tliorcau gives a grajibic at'connt 
of some of the encounters lie witncsscil iluring his 
life at Walden. In some ant communities, mem- 
liers of otlier species arc captured when young, and 
used as slaves. As these not only work and forage 
for their masters, lait even fi'cil them, the latter 
ilegenerate, and Pahjcff/us rnfcsrrns is wholly de- 
pendent even for its life on its slaves. Lubbock 
notes lunv every transition is exhibited betwx'on 
Inild marauders and enervated masters - hopeless 
])arasites upon their sbiM's. Besides the assoida- 
tion with atdiides already notiMl, ants tolerate 
various insi^ct inmates within their nests. 

llrlatioH id Plants. AN’ bile Hying insects, like 
hecs, which cany tlie fertilising judlen from one 
I ]dant to another. lia\e played an important iiart in 
I the evolution of flowers, ants have had an inllnence 
j of another kind. Vdsits of ants would in most <‘ases 
’ simply mean a loss of lioney without any advantage 
to till' plant ; it is therefore natural that many 

■ ]dants should I'xliihit eont rivances forwarding oil* 
the attacks of ants. Moats formed hy leaf-cu}>s, 

! enrvi'd slip])ery surfaces, narrow or closed passages, 

I viscid secretions, lirisiliiig liairs, \’c. are all (dlec- 
I five ]not(‘ctions against ants. In the tro]»ics, soim; 

sjiccics of ants <lo ninch rlamage hy stri}»j)ing oil* 

I tlie leaves of j)la.nts, hiit in otlier cases ants may 
’ he of actual service* in elriving of! more destruc- 
tive species or other insects. The large ‘ hnll's- 
horn thorns' of certain Central American species 
of acacia are tenanted hv a sjK'cies of ants 
(/V lalianyt ma la'color), forming ‘a iimst etlicient 
stamling army for the jilant, which not only 
previ'iits the inainmalia from browsing on the 
leaves, hut delis i‘)s it from the' attae'ks of a more 
dangerous enemy — the Jeaf-cnlting ants.' Mosc'ley 
notes that in the case of tsvo jdants growing as ■ 
I'pi|)hNtes (q.\.» on Irei's, a ‘iall-like iiimonr is 
always forined at their base hy ants, withoiil which 
! th(' plants I'annol thrii i‘. 

I nirlldjciirc. 'I'lie si'iises of ants are well de- 
vclo]»ed. 'riu'V arc kci'iily smisitise to slight 
changes of teni]>eratur(‘ ami light, ami can both 
I perceive rays ami hear sounds for yshich onr sense- 
1 organs are not mhijiteil. Some forms are able to 
I iiiaki' a rasping noise by neaiis of a structure on 

■ tbe alMhnnen. and tlie solitary ant, Mutilla, utters 
[ when seized a ehaiaeterislie note between a bn// 
j and a squeak. Tlie higidy develoi>ed sense of .smell 
j at*pears to aid them gieatly in liiiding llieir way, 

I in yvliicb, boyy ever, they are not, at the best, adepts. 

■ 'rhey are able, to reeogni'-e ibe nnaiibers of their 
; oyy n eomniunit y eytni yyheii these are inloxieated, 

• or remoy ed fioin the iiesl as lai ya' ami brought up 


honey pots,’ w ilh I he soiiieu liat tantalising function 




Fig. 4. -Ilonoy An: [Munncctu'dslus im .ricanus): 

(t, natvinil .si/e. 

(From U. v. W. Faro «• Wliil.-.) 

of ‘receiving, retaining, ;iml rcdi-trilniting the 
honey.’ Sangninarv yy%'irs hetyveeii ditl’ereT!. -peeies 
of ants have hoen observed from very c.i \v times, 
and the dates of certain remarkable campaigns 


separately. Seyiral naturalists haye -hown that 
ants are abb' deHniiely to i-oinmmiie.il*' yyith one 
another ‘ h v soinel hing ap]>roaehing to language.’ 
'rhe habits of ants haye long formed a favourite 
s?udy of natura.li'-ts, ami the inlima(*y Avith yvliich 
they have bein slmlied is, vloubtless to some 
extent, the reason of their being so often referred 
to. 'rhiir ei'aseless imliisiry yylum tlu-re is yvork 
to do has become proyerbial, yvhile many authori- 
ties haye aCo noted an indulgence in ‘sportive 
exercises' or ‘jday.* A recent observer, the Bi'v. 
W. Farrell AN bite, ilescrihcs the exuberance of 
delight exhildted hy th(‘ inmales of a formicarinm 
when jdaced near the fire. ‘ They embraced each 
other, ami skipped and ilaneiMl like i>layful lambs 
or kittens.' ('areful n'lnoval of the ilead has also 
been observed. Their ingenuity in eeononiising 
labour, e.g. in drop]»ing tlesired objects troni a 
iicight to" othci-s yvaiting bi^loyv in overcoming 
obstacles, e g. by themselves forming living bridges 
or building more stibsiantial inanimate (ines—in the 
arebiteetural doA ices I'xliibited by tbeir manifold 
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nests, ainl in many other >Nays — has become a 
common subject of deserved admiration, though 
their marvellous [)o\vers are associated with no less 
striking limitations, la their recognition after 
soparatitm for mouths, in tlieir care tor the young 
or disable<l, as well as in their ])ersistcnt eiimil\ 
to competing s])ecies and <*oinmunities, ants exhibit 
a consideralde range of emotional dev<‘]opment. 

‘ When Me see aji ant-hill, tenanted by thou- 
sands of iinlustrious inhabitants, excavating cham- 
bers, forming tunnels, making roads, guarding 
their home, gathering foo<l, fee<ling the young, 
tending their domestic animals, each one fulfilling 
its <lutics industriously and M’illiout confusion, it is 
dillicnit altogether to deny them the gift of reason,' 
or <‘sca]>e tlu‘ conviction ‘that their mental jioMaus 
differ from those of men, not so jnuch in kind as in 
degree ’ ( biihhock ). 

Sec Instinct, Inskct, Aimiides ; laibbock's Ants, />Vr.s-, 
and ( Intcnuit. Sc. Scries, 1SS2 ), to which valuaVdc 

M'ork, as m'* 11 as to personal ivvision hy its authi)r. this 
article is very largely indehted ; IJev. \V. Farren White's 
Antfs and Thvir IFf/Z/s, M-ith a iiM-fu! list of Hritisli 
ants; il‘(k)ok’s Aarictdland Ant nf Ttrax (ISSO); 
Bates’s dValuraJinf on the A nat ion : llelt's yafitranst tn 
Nicaraitua : and the abundant literature referred to in 
the M'orks of tlic first two. 

AlltHCids arc drugs used for the purpose of 
neutralising or diminishing excessive aciiiity of the 
digestive system, or of the ditl'crenl (wcrctions. 
Substances Avhich act upon the former an* termed 
dirert, and upon the latter, renmte an(aci<ls. 
Many <lmgs act in both M’a\s, such as potash, 
soda, lithia, lime, ami magnesia, tis m(‘ 11 as their 
comhiiiations with earhonic acid. Some substances 
--as for instance, ammonia and its carhonati* 
— are only ilircct antacids, lining converted into 
acids in the body, and thus increasing tin* acidity 
of the. uriinx (Mh<‘rs liki* the acetates, tar- 
trates, and citrates of tin* alkalies — are not diie<*t 
antacids, inasmm'h as they an* neutral salts, hut, 
being converted into carbonates in tlu'ir passage 
through the laxly, thc\ act as remote anlai'ids. 
and reduce the aciility of the urine, ’rin* direct 
^iritacids are reipiin'd when digestion is folloM'cil 
hy the generation of too much ;u‘id. When this is 
eoiilineil to the stomach, jiolash is to he preb‘rred, 
as being mon* readily ahsorhed, or in the case of 
aged or feeble individuals, ammonia,, as heim; at 
once a. stimulant and an antacid. If tiie acidity 
exists in tin? hoMcls, sixla, lime, or magnesia is to 
he given, aslx*ingless readily absorbed than pota-.ii, 
and more lik<?ly tln*nd'on*. to reacli the situation of 
the acidity. 'Nie n*moie antacids are re<juiied in 
all cases ,\liere the lihxid contains uric ticid, and 
the urine is excessively jieid. In sneli ca,s(‘s, ]M»la-h 
or Jithifi must he chosen, as forming much moie 
soliibio ur.ites than soda. 

AlltfrilS, hi (beck .Mythology, a son of I’os. idon 
and (Jc, a huge giant in Libya, mIio challenged 
all htrangers who came to liis country to wrestle 
with liim. No one couhl throM' him, IxH’ause, every 
time he touched tlie eartli, his mother, he reeeivt‘d 
new strength. Tliose mIioiu he thrcNv were slain, 
ami out of their skulls he built a temple t<» his 
father, Poseidon. At last, Herciih’s crushed him, 
lifting him U]) so that he couhl not touch the 
earth. Tlio o\ (*rtliroM' of Anta us >vas a fa\ou» ite 
.suiiject, both ill anci(*nt po(*try ami art. 

Alltarchlas, a span an politician, chio'! '. 
knoM’ii hy the eolehrated tn*a1y conclm. ■ Miih 
Persia at the close of the (’ovinthian Mar in HST 
B.C., ami called liy his nanus a.s it Msas the fruit 
of Ills skilful diplomacy. J»y this treaty, al’ 
the toM'iis on the mainland of Asia passed iiiidci 
the Persian sway; jli ■ Afcheumn -• retaii-'*d oely 
Lemnos, Imhro^, and r’.cyros, vvliile all the other 
Greek cities *.vc*re ‘Iccbired independent,. Jn c<m- 


sequeiiee of it, Spartan intliience heeaino siqireme 
ill Greece, while everything gained hy Athens in 
the Persian unirs was lost. 

AiitaiisViiarivo, or TanAnarivo, the capital 
city of Madagascar, and seat of the government, 
has a pojiuhitioii estimated at 1S0,(KK), It is situ- 
ated on a hill, in an undulating district, at an 
<*,levation of r>(KM) feet above the level of the sea. 
It is exjioscd to fearful thunder-storms. The 
apjiroach to it from Tamatave, the chief seaport, is 
txxtrenudy leilioiis and dillicult, oM'ing to the Maiit 
of roads." It is, in s])ite of this, the seat of con- 
siderable trade and industry. The royal jialaee 
o(‘eupies the summit of the liill ; adjoining ar(^ the 
ilM'ellings (»f the chief ollici'rs of government ; ami 
below these, covering the sloiie of the liill, and 
built on terraci's, are the honsi's of the other 
inhabitants, eonstni<*t(*d of mud and sun-dried 
bricks, 'rhe p(*oj)lc exhibit a (*onsidcrahle aiditnde 
for civiliseil usages ; ami, thanks to missionary 
1 ‘ntcrpvisc, cimsiderable ])rogress has been made 
loMards the adojition of Kurojiean habits. 

Allta'rcl« or .Vniah, a celebrated Arab chief 
in the middle of the (ith oentiiry, one of the 
se\en poets M'hosc jiri/e-poems Mere hung u]> on 
the (’aab.-i, and thence called MtntUahdi (‘sus- 
pended '). In the ]x)em of his tliat has deseemhxl 
to oiir day, he desi'iihes Ids M'arlike deeds and his 
lovt* f<ir .Mda. His courage and heroism a])])ear to 
have formed tin* groundM’ork of tlu* voluminous 
romance kiioMii hy Ids name, dating from tlu* Sth 
century. 

AlltarctM* Ocean. Tlu*, Antarctic ()cean is 
situ;it(*d about, or M’ithin, the Antiirctie (’ircle. 
Tlu* Great Southern Oci'an, according to nuxiern 
gi'ograjdicrs, is that jiart of the ocean M'hieh 
."iirrounds tlie Moild in one continuous hand 
lietwi'cn the hitittide of 4(F S. and the Anturctic 
< 'ircle. This hand is only ]iarliully int(*rrnpted hy 
the southern prolongation of South America. The 
northern ]>ortions of this hand an* often <*alled the 
South Atlantir, South Indian, and South l^icilic, 
Mhile tlu* soutlu‘rn portions are iisiially called the 
Anrar<‘tie Ocean, d he aNeiagr* depth of the con- 
tinuous ocean Mld<*h surrounds south polar land 
is about tMo mih*s ; it gradnalh shoals tinvards 
Antarctii* land, M’ldch in some places is met M'ith 
a short <listanc(' Mdthiii the Ant arcti<* < ircle. 'Tlie 
i'hdUtiKjrr found hSOO fathom*- near the Antan*tic 
(’irele south of Kerguelen, Iml Koss records a much 
greater dej»th in the saim* latitude ,soulh of the 
SamlMieh group. Only three na\igato;s, (’ook, 
\V(*d<lell, and Koss, have eiossed the TOtii paiallel 
south. Of several oth‘'j‘ I'xpeilit ions that have 
cross»‘d the Antarctic (’in-le, tlu* iiiost notalde mum 
the ChulleitiH'f in LST-l, the only sleam-vt*ssoI that 
had visited the.sc* s(*a-;. "I’he majority of Antarctic, 
voyagers have discoveroil land south of the GOth 
jianillel, (’ook in TF" S. and 107' M . Ik llingshansf‘n 
discovered Peter Idand and Alexander Land, 
O l rville discovered Adelii*, Land. Wilkes found 
land extending from the lOOtli to tlui IGOtli 
nieriiliaii of K. long. lietM'cen the paralhds of GiV 
ami G7^ S. Koss discovt*,red Victoria Land, and in 
F«‘hruary 1S4I sailed along its coasts M’ithin sight 
of the high nioiintain ranges, 7000 to I0,(X)0 fet*t 
;il*ove ilie ‘-ea, as far as 7S' S. The mountain 
range ii< . terminated in an active volcano, 
Mount K'l l.ii-., 1*2, 000 fe<_*t in lu*igiit. IJis farther 
progress Mas stopped hy an icy liarricr loO to 200 
i‘M*t in lu*ight, along wliich he sailed to the east 
for 300 miles. The ilejilh oh' this ice-harrier m’us 
* 2()0 falhonis, so that it M as just in Hie condition to 
^fiierate tliose large*, llat-topjxMl, tabular icebergs, 
uhich are the charac,te*ristie feature of the Ant- 
arcti<‘ regions. M jiere tlu* coast is steep and high, 
there is no true ‘ice-harrier,’ the ice ocing only 
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G or 10 feet above the sea, extending' many miles 
from the shore. Ross ami D’l'rville alone have 
siiccec<led in settinj^ foot on land within the 
Antarctic Circle. This land was of v'<d(ranic orij^in ; 
hut there is no doubt a lar^e (extent of continental 
land around the South Pole, for the i'htUeitijvr 
dred^(‘d up ^^ranitites, mica-s(;liists, sandstones, 
and otlna* continental rocks close to the ice-harrier. 
Mr Murray estimates tlu^ extent of the Antarctic 
continent at ;h()00,()0() scpiare mil(*s. Vegetation 
and laml animals have not been observed on this 
laml. Whales, j^ramouses, seals, ])en;^nins, petrels, 
albatrosses, and otlM*r oceanic, birds abound. 
Diatoms are very abundant in the surfa<;e-waters, 
and their dead frustules form a pur(^ white deposit 
calhid diatuni oozt\ about the latitude of GO®, 
outside the blue muds which surround tlui con- 
tinent. Life is abumbuit in tin* surface-waters, 
and at the bottom of the ocean. Tin* mean tem- 
perat\ne both of the air ami sea, south of (KL S., is 
(jveii in summer below the freezin^^-[)oint of sea- 
water. Retwc n GO" and S., a sen.Nible rise 
takes place, tefiujcratures as hi;^di as .‘kS' F. beim^ 
recorded both or st.‘a and air in March. The 
t '/iff/Zenr/ry fouml a cold hiver of water .sandwiched 
betwe(*n a warm one on the siirface and a warm 
one at the bottom ; the snrfai‘e layer was;i7^**2 ; the 
cohl lav(‘r at ei^^htv fathoms was .Ti’ o ; the tem 
peraturt^ of the warm hot tom layer was not ac<‘u- 
rately d«‘termined, hut it. was proliably about .‘kT I'. 
It is remarkable that the bottom temp(*raturo at 
50" S. (.‘k‘V-5 F. ) is litth' «litl’er<Mil from the bottom 
water all over the Indian and other <iceans. The 
return curr(*nts of <l(‘ns(', warm, trojdcal water 
from tin; Imliaii, Atlantic, ainl I’a'dtic < Oceans, 
which run soutliwa,jd ahmix tlic ca^t;*!!! chores of 
America, Afiiea, ami AusHali.i. sink on reaching :• 
latitude of from 4.“> to .")<>’ S., and How north at 
the bottom to stipidy the lo>> iji the tropi<*s by 
Hurface-curr<‘nts and t‘\ a]»orat ion, and south, to 
supply the place of tin* ice* cold water dritlt‘d 
north wanls. d’h«' hart»mctric |»r(‘.'-sure within the 
Antarctic Legions api-eais lobe low, considerably 
umlei- ‘JO-OOO imdies. Tin* ^\inds bhev cy<*lonically 
in toward.'^ the l\d(* fidin the Southern Ocean, 
cairyin;;' with them much moistuie. The fall of 
rtin and snow is estimated as about e(|ual to a 
rainfall of .*lb inches annually. rin* ie«* on the 
Antap'iic (*onlinent is slated by S4mje writers to 
iiave a, thickness of se\(*ral miles, but tlieia* is no 
reliable information on this point. Ab our know- 
led;n* of the .\ntan*ti<* is contined to tin; summer 
months of .January, l’’cbru,uy, and the lir.' i wi‘ek^ 
of MarcL. No p<*rson Inm pciietiated the-* n\nion> 
at ot ln*r seas«uis of the yi*ai-. See Fxpi.o 

it.vnoN. 

Allf-CJlt€*rs ), a family of 

South American ma/imals belon; 4 'in; 4 ' to tin? insect - 
eating; ilivisitm of the order Edentata. The 
absence of te(*th, the lon^’ head, tubular mouth, 
worm-like ton^oie, the markeil development of the 
third di;cit of the fore-foot, ainl the in.sect diet, 
arc prominent eharacteristic.s of this small family. 
(1 ) The lar/^est form is the (Jreat Ant-eater (d////*- 
nu'vophatjd, /tthaftf), or Ant-bear, as it is called in 
Demerara., which inhabits swampy rejrions in South 
and (.'entral Aimuica. It measun*s 4 feet in len.i^lh. 
not including the bushy tail, v. hi<*h is muik .imes as 
loji;^ as the body. The lon;^ coarse hair is of a dark 
^ray colour, and a blsck band exb’uds fnun the 
cln'st across the shouhlcr ba<*kwar<is. 'I’ln* skull is 
prolon;r(j(l into a narrow snout. The ears and eye^. 
are very small. The lone; w K iu-like ton”:ue m.ay be 
])rotru(ied to a len«tth of IS inches from tlio tubular 
luoutli at the end of the muzzle, ,ind is c« ' ned 
with a viseiil secretion from lar^e jtlamls wbh-h ex- 
tend hack over the chest. By this neans, the very 
abundant termites or white ants are cauf^jht in great 
20 


numbers as they issue from the invaded nest, and 
whipped with extraonlinarv raphlity into the mouth. 



(ii'cat Ant-cntcr i/rnu cn/ hitiiit jnhtttn^. 


The internal opening of the nose is unusually 
far hack in tlie inoulh, sis in croeo«lilcs sind whales. 
'Fhe ])osterior iiortion of the stonisndi forms 
nius<‘ul:ir gizzsird in adsiptsilion to the nsiture. of 
tin; food. 'Fin* third digit of the f(n«?-f4M)t is min*h 
lsirg<‘r thsin tlie threi* otln'is, sind hesirs si very 
powerful cisiw, AN hi<‘h is used in bresiking into the 
teniiil<; nests. In wsilking, the foie-toes sik; much 
hent, the, poiuteil tips sin* ]ir<4eete«l by being turned 
inwards sind npNv.ards, sind tlie animals thus re.st 
lln'ir w<‘iglit in si sort of cluli-footed fsishion on the 
outer jiort ions of tin? outer toes. The live toes of 
tin; bind-foot are almost i‘<ju;il, and bear sti'ong 
claws; tin; broad sole rests on tin* ground. This 
form is wholly terrestrial, and lists the renutatioii 
of Ix'iiig slothful, niisoeisil, and stupid. Jukc other 
inse<*livoron.s sinimals, it csiii live for prolongi'd 
periods N\ it bout fo«)d. It spcinls imn*h ot its time 
in sle(‘]», lie* long snout conc(*stlcd in tin? fur of the 
breast, tin* liiinl and fore chiNVs locki;d logi'lher, 
and tin* busby tsiil tlirown over all, as if for a shade 
from tin; sun. 'Fliongli tin* collsir-bones sire rudi- 
nicntsiry, the (! resit Ant e.tter lisis gii*sit strength in 
its fore-legs, sind i- said to hug like tin* hesir, so as 
to crush its ciiciiiN to d(‘sitli. '1 In* femsilc lu‘sirs hnt 
one sit 51 birth, sind csirrii*- it about on In'r bsick 
ilnring its slow growth. The llesh is esiten hy the 
Iinlisins sind negioes. ’ Anotln*!* innch snisiller form, 
tin; Tsiiiisnnlusi {1\ ft fnoFtrfiffa), is sirboii'sil. The 
hesid is shorter, sind the someNvhsil ]>rchensile tail 
is s<*aly below sind sit tin* (*nd. The Idttle Two-toed 
.\nt-esiter 'jfr/usu rn.\ diilatf ffht) is also arboreal. 
The skull is still shorter, tin* fur is softer, the 
feet sidsiided for climbing, the collsii -bones Nvell 
devoloj)cd, siinl tin* tsipering Isiil thoroughly jtn'lieu- 
sile. (2) 4'lic Psiiigoliiis (i).v. ), or Scsily Ant-eaters 
of tin* (>l«l Worhl, tbougb closely rclal(*d, belong 
to a dill’t*rent fsiniily, ainl sire diseii.ssed elsewhere. 

'Fin* nsinie Ant esiter is given sit the ( ape of 
(lood Fli)})e to the (h'l/t rrtjh fists, tin; Asird- 

vsirk («pv.)or Ksirth-hog of the Dutch colonists, a 
(|U5nlruj)ed of about the same si/e as the gresit 
sint-eater of America, and belonging to the same 
natunil onler. (.‘D 'Fin* Kchithnv of Anstrsilia 
are sometimes e5ilh*d Forenpiin* Ant-eati'is ; l»ut 
tliongli they sigree Nvitli the silxiie in the nature 
of their food, sind in tin* slisirp siiont and pro- 
tnisible tongue, their genevsil structure is »]nit,e 
dill'erent. See Fi'ltlDN.N. (4) The M ifnnn'ohnfs 
fdsrliifus, a smsill marsnj)i5il of .\ustrsilia, is also 
es\lle<l jint eater. 

Alltl*CCd€‘llt, term in Logie, (Jrammar, sind 
MsUbematics. In Logic, it is a statement or 
proposition from which another is logically ilc- 
duced. In (iramniar, it is the substantive (word 
or ehin.^e) to Nvhicli si relsitive joints back. In 
Mjitlieiuiitics, Nve sjicsik of the sintecoilent of a 
ratio— i.e. the lirst ol tNvo terms which compo.se 
the ratio; the (irst and third in a series of four 
proportionals. 
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AllttMlilllviail (I-at. nntr, ‘ hofore,’ difnvuim, 
‘the deluge’) is tlio word used of anything tlu'it 
existed hefore the Mood, in the palriarehal ages 
between Adam and Noah. The word is often 
einidoyed in modern nsag<‘ for anything anti«(nated 
or |>rimitive, in a soniewliat dis[)araging sense. 

AlltcloiH'S {Antiloi)i(f(v)^ a family of Mani- 
nuilia belojiging t(> the onler of liuininants (q.v.), 
and to the hollow-liorned section of that mder in 
which (he horns consist of a horny slieatli, surround- 
ing a l»ony iMoccss of the skull, and are permanent, 
not annually rcnewe<l. In anteloju‘s, h<»wev(*r, the 
bony centre of the horns is solid and not occupietl, 
{IS in those of gojits, shec]), ;ind <»\en, to a consnlcr- 
ahle (extent, with cells communicating with the 
frontal sinuses. 'Diey diMer extern.ally from gojits 
in their heardhvss chin, and from lh<'m and sheep 
in the Jibsema* of longiludimil angles or ridges 
on the horns, which ai‘e, however, vfny gcia'nilly 
marked with cross riiigs. 'riie body is shmder and 
deer-like, the f(‘et small and (degant, tla‘ tail short 
Jind tufted, the hair giMunjilly slant, and the colour 
often lively. Some sp(‘cies, however, Inive com- 
paratively long hair; and a few which inhabit c<dd 
mountiiinnus regions are <dothed with wool mixed 
with longer and c(»arscr haii-, as in (he (Miamois 
(u.v.) of the .Alps, ( ’auc{«sns, \c. ; tla‘ Ibn‘kv 
Alountain ( Joat ( <|. V. ) of Xorth AnuM ica ; and lla* 
Chini of th(‘ f I im.ila> as. Many spe<Mes have /c/^c 
pits b(dow' the (wes, as in I )«*(‘r { «|. v. ). d’he fenniles 
of nainy speci(*s, .as of d(*er, are destitute (jf horns; 
and if they alone c.aim' nndei obscrvsition, it would be 
diflicult to say to which gentis th(‘y belonged. 'I’he 
size is very v.irioiis ; the (lue\ i. or I'igmy .Vnt»do]M‘ 
of Africfi {Antilnpr ptjipnan), is onl> S to t) inMies 
liigh at the shnuldcrs. whilst the largest bnnis 
measure o or (i fe<‘t. Almost all the sptMues of {int(‘- 
lop(‘s .are ]ie;ice;ihlc. timid .aniin.als, .and an* <listin- 
guished by jigility {iml lleetness. Alost of them .an* 
gregarious. Some inh.abit nlains ; others .are fouml 
only in the most ina<'cessible monnt.ainous n*gions ; 
whilst others dwell ii; jungles and dee]) forests. 
Many, on tin* other hainl. an* water loving forms, 
and frc(iuent the h.anks of rivers. North .\nieric;i 
possesses two species, found only in the W(‘stern 
])arts of the continent, tla! I’rong-liorn ( A ntifnntpra) 
{ind the Ko(d<y Mountain (lo.at ( Aphim’ti.s), which 
dep.'irt consi<hn'.ahIy from ihe ty[>i« al <*h.ir.ictcr of 
the genus. It h.as been ]»roposc«l lo introdma* the 
latter as a xvool-hearing animal into the Highlamls 
of Scotland. The rrong-horn sheds the, horns 
annujilly like most sjiecies of dr'cr. Kurope ])ro- 
duces only the Ahune <diamois and the S;>iga (A, 
sai(f<<), ^vhich inh.aoits (he southern jilains of Poland 
and Uussiii. .Asi.a has .ahout liftcen s])ccics ; hut 
the v{ist majority are found in .Africa, and tmrticu- 
larly in South Afrie.a. The very numerous forms 
are .arranged in .-eciioiis or grou])s accortiing to 
the peculiarities of the liorns and other ch;n- 
acters, hut .a >{itisfac(orv el/is^ilic.it ion is diMi<*iilt. 
The Mesh of most ant(*lopcs is used for food, and 
they are therefore imndi hunted, in .Afrie.a .some 
of the species exist in great numhers, ;ind when 
severe drought ot'eurs in the regions which the\ 
oi*din{iriIy iidi.ahit, dense .'unl multitudinous henls 
ocoa.sion.ally appeiir in the interit>r of Polony, 

to the terrilde <1(* vast.it ion of (lie crops. Kven the 
saigas of the Tarbiriiiii t)lains congregate in licrds 
of iminy thonsamls in the end of {uitumn. 

'rhe name antcloi)e is sometimes i. re pir 
ticnlarly {ij)plied to .a >pecies .akso known .as the 
Common or Indian Antelope, and .as the S{isin. It 
i.s a native of India and the e.'usttTu piirts of 
and is ;i l>c.autiful {iniiual ahont 2'. bu't lo’gli at fl 
shoulder, with erect, <livcrgirig horns, h.-nt in a 
spiral <»f two or tlirce turns. 'I he nair is uniformly 
snort, except thiit, ;i.s in many oliicr species »>f 
antelopes, iiiere vie .‘'inall tufis of hiistles on the 


knees. It inhabits open plains, {ind the herds 
exercise* gre{it wiitchfulness. Its tloetness is such 
tli.at greyhounds chase, it in vain ; {uul it can easily 
hound over {in imdosnre of 11 feet in lieight, or 
over a distanee of 10 or 12 yards. Tlie Mesh Is held 
in .small e.sfcem, and the {ininual is less tluan nuiny 
of its <*oiigem‘rs {in ohjoet of the cluaso. — The Saiga 
is .a lunch It'ss gracc^il .animal, with short, some- 
what lyre-shiiped horns in the males (»nly. These 
are used by tlie iliisshins and (Miinese for the 
manuf.aidnri* of iiuany .articles of domc.stic economy ; 
;iml it is chielly for th(‘ir sake ;ind Unit of tlie skin 
th;it the sjiiga is hunted, the Mesh luivin^ {i dis- 
.agree.ahle bi.ste, which is .a.s<Tihcd to the sfiTine {ind 
aronuati<* pl.aiits of tlie steppes. -The Dzeren (A. 
(fKf/ffrosff)^ somctiim*s c.alhMi tlie (’hinese Antelojie, 
and known among the Pliine.se )»y .a mime which 
signilies the N'eIh)W' Po.it, is {in inluihitjint of (he 
arid desert of Pentnil Asi.u 'Ihe Mesh is highly 
t'slcmiH'd. It (h'l’ives its s])ecilie n.ame from a large 
movjihh* goitre-like* protnheninee on tin*, lliroat of 
the old males, prouueed hy a <lil{it.ation of the 
hirynx. The Add.ax or Nhihi.an Antelope (/I. 
uddit.r)^ whicli w'{is known to (he ancients, .and is 



.\(ltla.\ ((ddax). 


mentioned by IMiny, has horns very simihir to those 
of tin* lndi{iii .Vntclope, hut is a huger Jininuil, less 
grac(‘fnl. xviih a slight mam* on the neck, a tuft of 
long h.'iironthe foreh(*.ad. and l.Migi* hrnjid hoofs, 
.a<lap((*d for treading on line and loose s{inds. It 
inhabits the d(*serts of Pi'ntral .\frica, ami, eon- 
ti.ary to the usual h.ahits of ihcgt nns. is sjiid not 
to he greg.arious, hut to live in ]»airs. 'I'lie Phikiini 
and some o1h(*r Indian 
s])e«‘ies an* distinguislu‘d by 
two additional nulimcnt;iry 
horns in front of the ordi- 
narv horns, jind immc«li 
atefv over the oihils. Tin* 
i-hik.ani inhahils thick for- 
ests and jungles. Jdk(i the 
;iddax, it livi*s in pairs ; 

.as ilo .also the Stein-hok 
of South .Afrie.a, ?in (*\ 
tremcly gniccful sj»ecies, 

{ind the Kleenr hok of the 
same count vv {A. per}ni- 
siifa ), .a he.autifiil ,aiul a<*ti ve 
little cre.ature with very Head of c/uAwa. 

.snuill horns. The kleeiie- 

hok i'' of a mihl .and gentle disjio.sitioii, and ex- 
treim ly capable of domestication. I’he Cbizelle 
(ij.v.) 05 North Afrie.a {A. dorrus)^ one of tlie 
.sjiccics known to tin? .ancients, is very frequently 
donu‘sticated ; and from its gnioef illness or form, 
its gciiUcnos of iminners, and its liright black eyes, 
has aMbrd(*d to the Ar{ihi{in poets one of their most 
f.avonrite ohj(*c,ts of eom]»ari.son. The South 
.Afri<*an Spring bok (<].v.) is another very beauti- 
ful sjiecies, and is frequently domesticateil hy the 
colonists at the (’.'ipeof Pood Hope. Among the 
numerous siiecies which that country produces may 
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be mentioned also the Hlaiiw-]K)k (-1. Ivttrophwtus)^ 
the Kiet-hok (J. arundinucans)^ and llie Kaffrarian 
Oryx (q.v. ). *Still more worthy of notice amon;[^ 
the Sontli African species, l>ut in some measure 
departin^jj from tlie strict antelope type, is the 
Kland (q.v. ), the hii'i^est of all the antelopi's - .an 
animal which may jn-ohahly he found valuable in 
domestic.'ition. Tiie Koo<loo is another noble species 
allied to the eland. The Xylq^liau (q.v.) of India 
and the (Jnu (<pv.) of South Africa are also amon;^ 
the lai'j^est anteloixis, luit dep.art still further from 
the generic ty})e. Less <litrereiit from the ordinary 
type, but still with a marked approach to a bovine 
appearance, are the llubaTis of the ancients, 
frequenting tlie north of Africa, and the nearly 
allied Ka.ama or }Iarte-b<*est of the Cape of (Jood 
Hoi)e. The ll(‘sh, skin, and horns of tlie antelopes 
have Ikhui widely utilised from early times. Ante- 
lopes may Im* grouped according to habitat, as 
desert, bush, lock, and plain forms. The Indian 
.antelope has sc ne religious signilicance, and the 
exagger.atisl development «»f a singb* horn in the 
(.^liuese .antidojie is su]ipose<l to liavt* given some 
basis to the unicorn mytli. 

Alltl'IlllHN ur fciders, the anterior a]>])endages 
on tlie head of crustaccains, insects, and myriajMMls. 
'I'lie typical crustai'can, such as a lobster, has two 
pairs ot feelers, whih‘ insf*cts and myriapods have 
<mly one pair. 'PIk^ mime may also be applies! te» 
seriseuy ju'oeesseson the he.ael of some mariin* worms. 
'I’h(.*y an; n'ally ‘ la'ad-legs ' modili«-<l for smisory 
purposes, and consist of a long smies of joints, 
sonuqimcs ovm' 100 in number. They an* sup[ili<‘<l 
with m‘r\e branches, and an; used by tin* animals 
for feeling their way, bn* It'sling surrounding 
objects, and appanmtls for communicat ing with one 



another. rrofessju* (Iraber has demonstrated the 
olfactory function of the antenme of the cockroach, 
hut some insects can smell their fofMl oviui when 
roldual of their feelers. The smelling bristles <if 
insects have heen earefnlly studied hy llraxtoii Hieks 
and Lowtio in the ease, of the- hlowlly, where they 
oeenr very ahiiiidantly on the third joint of the an- 
tenme, IVculiar sensory cones ami knobs occur on 
the Jintenme of some my ria])ods. I’he small antenme 
of the lobster bear olfactory bristles, and have an 
e.ar lodged at tlie base. And in short tlu‘re are 
numerous observations to justify the gtmeral state- 
ment that in many eases tlie antenme are sonsifive 
to smell, .sound, and pndiably taste. iVprived of 
its antenna', an ant, for instance, is peculiarly b ’p- 

less. 

AntCCllie'rai (the Antifpiaria kA the Rom.ans), 
an important town in the Spmciih pro- lu-t* of 


Mahig.a, in a fertile plain on the left hank of the 
(Imnlalhorce, do miles \V. of (lr.ami<la l>y rail. 
Held by the Moois from 71*2 to 1410, it retains 
some portions of .a (;omiiiaiiding Moorish castle 
ami <if the ancient walls. It has a trade in oil ami 
fruit, and some manufactures of woollens, silks, 
leatlau*, and soap. l*o]). ( 1S<S4) ‘2o, 122. 

Aiitliclia (tb. ‘ojiposite,’ and hi'lios^ ‘the 

sun;' (»er. (ir(jrns(m nm] ,'ire luminous rings seen 
hy .an observer on a eloiid or fog whieh lies opposite 
to the sun. TIm'v (K cur chielly in alpine regbuis 
and in the jiolar seas, and an; only seen w'hen sun- 
shine and cloiul, or fog, oc(‘ur at the sjime time. 
'They .ajipear in the following way : When, from an 
elevated position — .as the mast of a ship, or the 
ridge of a hill the shadow of an o)>sorv(*r is ]u'o- 
jected by tin* siin on a cloud or fog, lie, sees the 
hea,d encircled by a glorv or lumimam ring-, diminish- 
ing in brightness as it leaves tin* head as a eejitre. 
When tla* sun shim‘s brightly, ami tin* fog is<lense, 
as many as four eoneentrie rings of this naliin; are 
s<*en by the observer round the sh.ulow of bis b(‘ad, 
having their ciuumon centre in the point where ,a 
line from the sun ihrougli the eye of tlie observer 
meets the fog. When the phemum-non assuim's 
tliis form, the lings are more or less eoloured — the 
colours of the two inner rings heiiig generally 
brilliant, those of the third more faint, while those 
of tlu' fourth are scarcely pen'cptible. 'Phis last 
has an angular radius of ahoiit 40^ and is veuy 
seldom sei*u. It bears fre<jU('iitly the name of the 
(.’ireh; of T Iloa rir the White Ilainhow'. \ [dieiio- 
mcnoii substantially similar to the antlielia occurs 
when, ihesun bcdiig near the horiz«>n, the ohser\er 
s(*(\s an aiireol.a surrounding the shadow’ of his head 
cast upon gr.iss or corn moistened with d<*w', Phe 
occunence of anihelia is g«*nerally attributed to the 
Ibirractioii (q.v.) of liglit. 

Allflu^lll« n shortcmMl form of AxTiriloN (dr. 
unit, ‘ill n't urn,' ////o/zT, ’voice;' a piuci* sung in 
alti'rnate parts). sp'-eies of m.i^i(‘al eonqiosition 
iulnxbiecd into the s(‘rvicc ot the Kiigli>li (’liuieli 
in the reign of Klizn belli, mid ap]>ointed to be sung 
• laily, at mnrning and evt-iiing s('rvi(‘(\ after tlie 
fbiril collect, q'lic word^ nf the aiitliem are taken 
from till' Psalms, or other suitable parts of the 
Seriptures. and ilu- niii-ic is either for solo, soli, 
or cliorus, or a mixture of all three. ,\s a speci- 
men <d’ Kiiglisb nnmii-. it can ix' licanl l(» i»etfection 
in cathedrals and etdlege ebape*)--. In its origin, 
musie;il i-onst met ion, and use, it is similar to the 
iiiotett of the Iiomisli ('bureb, whi<‘h name li:is 
been relaine<l by the Lutheran Clmn-li. St'C 
MdTKTT; also .VSTiriloNV. Pile wor<l is also 
looM*lv Used, ill sticli phrase^ as ‘the Xaiioinil 
I .\ulhem,' for what is latlier a, hymn, 

AllfllOllliS. See (’lIA.Md.MlI.i:. 

AlltlH^r. See S'lWMF.X. 

.illtlirrillillHU tl"' male reprodm*tive organs 
of many cryptogams (Perns, Horstdail-s, Mosses, 
ike., q.v.). 'Phev iiiav »*oiisist of a singh* cell, but 
are usually multicellular sacs, within wbi\‘b the 
tliread-like m.ale reproduetiie elements or aiithero- 
zoi<ls ;iro jirodueed. 'Plu'se an* librnateil by the 
rupture of the autberidium wall, ami the authero- 
zoid is enabled, by means of the lashing iiiov<*uient 
of its cilia, to re;ieh and deseeml the tubular 
I passage of the arebegonium to the bmiale cell, 
i wbieli it. is its funeli«>u to fi-rtilisc. See .Vlu.F, 

Kfun. 

Allf1loroSI^y« from a (beck wonl meaning 
literally ‘a eolleetiou of flowers,' is a title given 
to .a W’ork consisting of a serie.s <>{ eboiee tbougbls, 
geiiei.illy used solely of eollectioii." of poems. Ry 
far the most iiiqxu’taut is the t*rcek anthology, 
though liie Latin authoh»g\ is also famous. 
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Greek Anthohujjf. -The lirst (ilroek anthology 
flesorvin^' tlie luiuie was ooin]>i1c(i l»y Meloaf^er of 
(Jadara, in Syria, a]>ont 00 n.c. Re called it a 
‘(iarland’ ( and iindnded in it ]»oenis hy 
himself and forty-six earlier ]>oets -Archilochus, 
Alcjcns, Anacreon, Simonides, Sa])i)ho, and others. 
This collection was adiled to hy four succt*ssive 
editors, jiml in llu‘ lOth <‘entiiry ( Nwistantiiu' 
('ej)halas made a new collection, containin*;- the 
Ix'st in till" »‘arli(n* on(\^, with some additions, 
^lavimiis IMsmudes, in the 14th century, hy his 
tasti'less s(‘h‘cti(m from tlie work of (’eplialas, 
rather sjjoiled than increased the already existinu 
store; hut his ex<*erj>t was the only aiitholo^A 
known in the West until the 17th century. It 
was printed at Florenci? hy I.ascaris iii 1404 and 
fro<jucully re-edited, and translated In* tJrotius. 
Meanwhile, Salmasins had «liM‘over(Ml in the 
Hcidelherj' T /d nary ( 1000) the only (‘\tant manu- 
script of die older and richer antholojjjy of ( 'ephalas, 
anti copied it. d'ho HeidellKM-^ NIS. ^\as suIim*- 
(inently carriiMl to Uome. and I’aiis, returning 
to its t)hl liome in ISltJ. The anthology, as Sal- 
masius copietl it, was not jmhlished till it was 
imOnded by llrnnck in ^{mtleriu ( 177- 70); ami 
this was supersede<l hy tlu‘ stamlanl Anthohnjia 
(tjvcco of t'. Jacolis (1*4 vols. 1704 1S04 ; iin\»roved 
in lsl4 17). Tile iMlition in DidoCs JlihUotlimt 
( 1S04 7-) is admirable, (lood selections from the 
anthoIo;.;y are those of W'eichert, dacohs, and 
Meineke. 

The ( ireek anthology contains spi'ciim'iis of .400 
(ireek poets at all periods of (Jreek <uvilis;i,tion - - 
the old Hellenii‘, Alexandrian, and llyzantine, 
heathen ami (Christian-- ami is in\ nluable ;is a. re- 
tlection of (ireek thon;;lit, mainly in itsmo-.! human 
side, iJlustratiuji’, wiih a fullm’ss not elsewheie 
found, domestic life and juivate hnOiiiii'. Love 
son;^s, witty \erM*s, and dcNoul sentiment an‘ 
found there side by si<le ; th<* terse, pithy, diyni- 
tied jioem suitable foi inscription (epigram in tin* 
old sense; s(‘e Ki’KJU'AM) of the amdent time is 
followed by the tlorid, ornate writings of the later 
period. Xowlu're is tiu're to be found a. richer 
variety of jioetic life, ;i:r(*ater delica<*v of sentiment, 
a moi'c piyoiis sm*enity, a ^ri'atci' abumlama‘ of 
wise, true, and hiimam' thoughts, tlian s\»arkle in 
tin* ]»{iees of the (Ireek nntholoyv. 4'lieie are 
English translations of selections by W'ranuham, 
John Sterling, Merivale, .Mac;;reeor, and tlariu'tt. 
See the little work on the, antholoyy b\ Lonl 


F. T. Fal^rave, is a brief but admirable Enj]fli.sh 
antholojj^y ; Archbishop Trench’s well-known HoKne- 
hohl Itook of Knef I i,sh roetrn (1808) is another w'ork 
of a similar kind. A lare-er selection is the Kurj- 
lish Voets, edited hy T. H. Ward (4 V(ds. 1880). 

iilltllOlly fTrAKT.Ks, Lli. I)., a well-known editor 
of classics, was liorn in ISew* York in 1797. Edu- 
cated at Cohimhia (7)lh*^<*, he was admitted to the 
har in 1819 ; hut next year was ajinointed ad junct- 
])rofessor of Tinn.eiiayes in (’olumiua (7>lle;^e. Jn 
18.40 ajjpeareil his hirj.ce edition of Horace. Five 
years later he hecaine head of the I'hissical depart- 
ment at (.'oluinhia (Vilh'^t*. stmh'iit of the most 
methodical hahits, he was al)le to jiroduce about 
fiftv hooks, chietly editions of the Latin classics 
ami aids to chis.sical study. His (‘ditions for a time 
were widely \>npuhir. even in Fnj^himl ; more., lu>W'- 
ever, frtun their su\)i‘ral>undant. explanations, with 
lazy M*h<»olhoys than with careful teachers. He 
di(‘<l July -9, 1807. 

Anthony, St. S(*e Antony, St. 

.4ntllO/0<l ( t ir. anthufi, ‘a Mower,’ ami zooit, ‘an 
animal’), om* of tin* thie«‘ classes of ( ’ndenterates 
(«j.v. ), including sea-anemoiics, dead-men s lin;»ers, 
corals, *S;c. 4'hc, cominoiu'r lerm is Actinozoa 

(»pv.). 

Alltlirareill\ (l',.,H j),.l (Tl is a substance ob- 
tained in the distillatitm ot <*oal tar. Altlioii‘;li lonj' 
known to (‘hemisis, it i> as ilie soiiict* of artificial 
.Vlizarin (‘|.v.) that it has b(*c<unc of (’ommercial 
vuluc. IL a- junccss of oxidation with bichromate 
of potash, it is cliari;;(‘d into aut hnMpiinone. w hich 
in turn is treated liist witli snl]»liuric ;u*id and tlnm 
w ith ]M)ta.sh, the jilizarin lnun;;' separated hy the ad- 
ililion of hydrocldoi acid. ( 'onvcrscly, anthracene 
is H'adily obtaine<l from alizarin hy heatin*.? that 
suhst.inci* with zinc dust a, mixtiiri* of metallic 
zim‘ with oxidi* and li\drate of zinc when, hy 
the ah>orption of hydroycoi, anlhi'actuu* is foinn‘d. 
When ]K*rfcctly puie, it forms whiu* pearly scales, 
im*]tiny .at about 110 l'\ (lilO t’.), ami at a hi^^hor 
l(‘mpcr;iture distilling wit limit decomposition. It 
is iiisoluUc ill wat(‘r, hut readily di^soKes in boil- 
ing;' alcoliol, ether, or turju-ntim*. When viewed 
hy a ra> of sunliylit, it exhibit^ a line blue lluor- 
escema*, if pure. The taimmei ci.il art ielc, dissolved 
ill hen/em*, yives a yremi lluoicstaMua*. J»y ])ro- 
lon;;ed exiiosiirc to liylit, it is ch;ui;.;ed into an 
isomeric imhIv, fntriinthrnmu', wlii<‘h ayain on 
fusi<»n \ i(‘Ms anthraci'iic. AnlliratsMu* u^ives rise to 


Ne;ives ; Symoud’s Sfio/lrs if thf Gnr/. J*orfs 
(1874); A. J. IJiilIci ’s Ainuronth oHtf Asjjhinh / ; 
Sonffs f nun Ihr (inrL A ntfioluijf/ ( I SSI ). 

Lofin Antholinfif. - 'V\\v nnrioiit iomians hao no 
jirojicj- .ant/ioloe-ies. In ir>74, Scab'evu- pnhh.s/ie<l at 
Leyden, in iniitafjo/j of (Im (fieek /intlio/o^A*, a 
Latin anflioloy v, uiider the title t ' \ ’i trn(in i 
l^tntfinun, ami I’itthOus one at Fans in 1.790. A ; 

A)tfJioU)(ji({ was issued at Amsterdam (17~)9 
and 1774) hy Feter Ihirmaiin the Vounyau-, a hcttei* 
arranyeil edition of which was published l»y M<‘yer 
in ls;i7. I’lie lirst critical I,atin aiitlmloyy w;'- 
tliat of Riese ( 1809-70), (amtaininy 94*2 poems of 
veiy various merit some really adminihh* verses, 
ami mucli that is artistically worthle.ss. 

Asiati<*, lilerature is extremely rich in aiithoioyies, 
which consist sometiim-s of exti.icts from tie* lic. t 
])oets, arranged according to l.ue suhjer* :in<l .• 
times of ‘ hcaiities ’ of tlieir he,.‘ t poets, Aith Ino- 
^rapliical notices, w*hich are eitlier phua*(l in clirono 
loo-ical ortler, or accoiilin;.r t<) tlie count -ic, ;n 
wJiich the authors lived. Tlie Arabic, Fersian, . id 
Turkisli litonitnies are rich in antliohe/ies ; tl e.o 
are also Tartar, Irniian^ ami ('hi.l^^se collections of , 
a similar kind. 


a lar 
I ji.-irt 

ri/ie. 


'ye number of lannjioumls, 
<»f the hydroyi*?! which it 
iilroJinl nulii'.tls, Ac., .iml 


formed i>y rcjdacin;^; 
contiiins with chlo- 
maordiiiyh' narmal 


c/iloianlhracmie, met h\ / .int liracc/ic, and so on. 


i Anihniriir (Hr. itnfJint.r, ‘ ;i caial or S'/'OXK 
I (’oAt., is black, h;is ;i kind of iiidesc(*nt or metallic 


Instrc, is i.ol readily iy/iite<l, ;nid burns nearly 
without smell, smoke, oi* Maine (lienee, sometimes 
calieil hliml nm / yivitiy out an intense h(*jit. It 


consists almo^.' entirely of •niihon, and contains 
only a small ]»roporti«m of tie* constitmmts of 
bitumen. It o( curs in beds like common coal, and 
has iloiihtJcss h;ul a similar veyctahle orij^in. 
('ommoi, coal wliich h.i-- h<*eM sulijected to the 
action ' I heat- umieiyround, If'scs its hituminoiis 


const !t a n! ^ ami jiasses into anthra<*ite. Thus 
many • -.Js have been rcmlen‘M anthracitic in the 
nei^^lihourhood of intrusive* igneous rocks. Anthra- 
<-ite is used tor luel likec'oke ; it is in fa<*t a kind of 
natural coki*. It is emjjoyi'd in the hurnin<^ of lime 
and bricks, tin* rediictjon of iron, Ac. It is found 
hugely ill South Wales, and Jiere ami there in 
Seotland. Tin* largest Meld of anthracite is in the 
coal reydon of Fenrisyivania See CoAL. 


The Gi>'Arn Vmisorn of the JJj.st tSo?ff/s attfl AlltlirsiX (Hr., ‘a earhuncle ’ ), the name now 
Lyrical fnrms in t/ic LftfjlM Lf/oynoye {mi), hy | yeiieralJy used of a widely-distributed and very 
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destructive diseuse, most common amon»^ slieep 
and cattle. Besides its ])raetieal imj)ortance, it 
has R])ecial theorctic^al interest, l>ecauso it was the 
lirst infections disease proveil to l)e due to the pres- 
ence of microscopic ve'jjetahle f)r;;{inisnis {hrtr/l/i : 
see (iKUM 'rilF.oKV), and because it has been more, 
fully stmlied than any otluM- analogous <lisease. 

Si/HOfft/iii.s itnd DistrUHitlnn. -iKuXhYxw has re- 
ceived many names; the most iin])ortani are 
S/flcftfr AjKtidc.rij, S/drm'r Frirr : as it- occurs in 
man, MdlujfKnit Fn.stidc, W'ool.sartrr.s' iJisnfsr : in 
French, Cltarhou, Sdtuj dv. F(di\ Mfd dc Sattf/ : in 
tJernian, Mdzhnuid. Tt octnirs in most countries 
of Europe, esj>e<‘ially France, (lermanv, Austria, 
and Italy ; in Turkey in Asia, IVrsia, (iiina, South 
Africa, and South America ; in SilxTia, <-liietly 
anion;^ horses, as Sdu ritai Ididnir. The Lottdidmt 
Frrrr and Ftdt Vhnjiu’ of liulia, and the <lisease 
which was very fatal to hors<*s ami cattle in the. 
/ulu war, are closely allied, if not i(h‘nti(“al. 'The. 
disease of cattle 'ailed Hhirlcdi tf or (Jmnitr Fri/, 
thou^^h very simiuir, is now proved 1<» he distinct 
from anthrax. 

Aniinnls f///Vc/c^/. - ( 'altl(j ajid sheep are most 
commonly attacked hy anthrax. Anion*^ Inuse.'^ 
and camels it is also very <lestiMictive. Kahhits, 
hares, mice, ’guinea pi^^s are readily alVecteil, ami 
»r»>hahly many other lierhivovous mammals, tt has 
K'en found that rats an* suscejitihle to it when fed 
on ve;.;etahles, hut not whcJi on animal diet ; and 
prohahly fo()d has a similar inlluence in man. 
(hmivorons animals hecoine a.HV'cted with ditli- 
culty, if at all. h'owls can contract it, luit oidy 
when their temperature, naturally higher than that 
of mammals, is artilicially redm'ed. 

in Aninmls. In the most acute idpit- 
fdt'rtlftn'in ) cases, ihe animal falls as if it ha<l re- 
ceived as(.‘\eie ]>low, ami li'oes into convulsions ; the 
judse is (jnickened, ihe hieathinj;- hecomes rajdd 
and hihoured. and death follows in a few minutes 
or hours. In less acut<* <'ases. the animal loses its 
appetite. he<*onies thirsty ami feverish, ami often 
has hloody ditirrho'a ; mfi\ appear to re<*over, only 
to have a more severe* seizure after a short interv.il; 
and in a fatal ctisc*, dies with eacat entVehlement, 
•‘Oin ulsiofjs and I.ihoured hi<'at hin^LT, usually within 
two da, Vs of th<‘ lirst sMiiptoius. 

i >n- nrt f'nrr (( nd Sihii /tfoms ! n Mnii. Anthrax do«‘s 

not M'adily attacds man, .and is very rarel\ commnni- 
cati-tl hy <me human heinu' t<» anotlu'r. It occurs in 
th(>se whose occupations hrin^ them into contact 
with dis<‘,i,sed aniin.ils oi theii- hi<les, wool, v'i.c. i.c. 
hutchei'-, kniiers, porters, Ac. In this cfunitry, 
the source of infection is ;;i*ner;illv imjKU'ted wool 
oi hides. Two distinct forms are met with : I 1 ) 
fnttnud Anfhrdi\ or W'oofsorfrrs Pisensr : (*J) 
Irrmd Anlhrn.>\ or Mfdnjimnt F'/sftdr. ( 1 ^ Peculiar 
cases of r.apid fat.al ill less h.ul lone been known to 
occur in those eniploved amone wool from abroad, 
cs]iecia,lly at .and ne.ir Bradford, hut were first 
identified with anthrax in hsTh. The sym]»toms 
are much like those in anim.als, hut h'ss rapid ; 
‘ a])0|)lectiform ' cases are very rare, and tleaih 
usually occurs hctwei‘n the third and sev(‘ulh day 
after the lirst s(‘vere sym)»toms. In .smdi case-- the 
xdson is ])r<)hahly inh.ile<l, and enters tin* Mood 
rom the respinitory lu eaiif'^- (-1 I’l F nmf 
A.tdhr(u\ the ])oisoii is iiit rod need throu.uh an 
abrasion or wound of tlx* skin. 'Plie di.s<*;isc heein.s 
as a small red s]»ot, hut soon leads to destnic'tion 
of tlu» ])ortiou of skin imolved, and inflamma- 
tion of the surround ine tissues. The atleeted part 
now' forms a tlefiiied h.inl lump surrounded by a 
soft sw'ollen area of skin. TIuto is i sinpuliir 
absence of ]>ain and su])pnration. wliich <1:siin- 
;,tuislies it from the ordinary forms intlamn..ition. 
Within a few' days of the first appearance of this 
vudigtuint pustuiv. constitutional symptoms imiy 


set in and run much the same <‘.ourse as internal 
anthrax. P»nt at first the disease is a purely loeal 
one, ami ener^jetic tnuitment by exeision or eanter- 
i.satioii of the atleeted tissues will juevent its 
becoming': ^^eueral, ami save the jiatieiit from a 
probably fa,tal issue. 

l*nst-inortnn (tpjnti nt nrrs vary much iu detail in 
ditlerent animals. (J(‘m*rally speaking, tlui blood is 
dark and »nieoa;^nlated ; most of the internal orj^ans, 
partienlarly the spleen, are sw ollen ami conj^ested ; 
jelly like lulill rations, either yellow or in hir;^m 
measure eomposetl of hh)o<l, jin? found in various 
situations, ]»articularly where there is mneh loose 
eoiiiiective tissue — e.»,,^ heiieath the ]K*ritoneum ; 
there are liemorrluv^es int<> tlie tissues ; and often 
fluid ellusious in the serous cavities, i )n miia oscojac 
examination, the caoill.'iries iu atleeted parts are. 
found «listemletl with hlootl ct)ntaiiiin;; abundant 
tniviHi ; and tlii^ kidneys, s\de(‘M, Ac. arc intlaiued. 

liftrdfns A nt/trdris.--['\n\ chaia<*t, eristic or;:;an- 
ism, tin* bacillus, which is tlie caii^e of this disease, 
eonsists of straight or sli^litly curved nxl -sluiped 
hodi<'s, usually about ()(H)1 niillimetri' m.) 

in thickness, and from O'OO.’) to ()'0*2 luillimetre 
( •‘..Am-. length, '^riiey .-ire com])osc<l 

of a iiujnhf*!- of joints, rather loiij;«‘r than broad, 
each <d which consists of an envelojie with ])n>lo- 
plasm in its Interior. The rods increase in lenj.^tli 
l»y transverse division of these cells, never he<*ome 
hranehed, and are motionless. When they are 
exposed to the air (not within the animal body), 
hri;jfht /^listeniu^ oval spores m.ay la; seen to <le- 
velo]» within .some of the c(dls. Tin* hacilli can 
;;r<»w in any Hnid c(uitainiu^^ nutritive material, 
ami at any t(*mperat»ire lx*! ween lo' and 4rp (\ 
M>0' and nil" F.), best lx‘tween ‘io' ami 40' (\ 

! \77 ami 104 F. ). Provi«led air h.as fjee access 
: to the )»aeilli, ,sj)()res may form at au^ of thes<‘ 

! fempenit ures. vN’hile the h.udlli themselves are 

■ rcjidily kille<l hy fr(‘^*ziu^^ hoiliipi:. eumj»lete dryin;*-, 

; or the acti<»Mof antiseptics, the spores are extremely 
! teujjrious of life. ;»ud dry wool, blood, Ac. con- 
1 t-aiiiin*.;* them proh.ihly retain their \iriileiice for 
I ye.'irs. 

Fnnnfirr I nnt nhitian (h.idly nameil ‘animal 
va<cin;itioii '). In ISSl Pasteur .•mnonneed that 
Ip cultiv atin.L; this ha< illus at 12 4I>' (\ ( lOS" F.), 
he wsis aide lo »>l»tain a form wlii<‘h produced a 
modilied anthrax iu sheep ami c.ittle inoculated 
with it, much less \iruleul and fatal lluiii the. 
onliiiary disease ; ami that tin* animals ihns treated 
w(*re proof against tin* onliiiaiy .inthiax jx)ison. 
d’lie prev ions \ car Tous.vaiiit obtained .-'imil.ir results 
by a slightly dill'crciit process. Snhse'iuent experi- 
Tiieiitcrs h;iv»' not fully contirined Pasteur's lesults; 
hut his method is l.'irj^elv employed on the ( 'ontiiieut, 
fre«|ueutly. though not always, with sueees^. He 
state<l in ISSti that h;ilt a miliion animals are 
iiiocul;«te«l annu.ally hu* anthrax in l''raiice alone. 
Klein iias found that the hhx)d of white mice killed 
by ;mtlir:ix ]H(xluces a mild protective att.'ick in 
sheep. Iioy obtained similar results iu tin* case of 
cattle .nid horses (hut not sheep), with blood fiom 
the hiscacha or ])rairie-<lo^^ when iin esti<,^‘ltin;,^ the 
, dis<*;ise in the .Vrueiitiue Heimhlic i!» iSvS.S. Aiiiono 

■ oth(*r ditlieulties in the way of accunUi* results is 
I the very dilVen'iil suscemtihility to the disease even 
I of ditlerent hree«ls of tin; s;ime s|)e(*i(*s of .animal ; 

' C-Lj. one breed of shce]> may he killed by a virus 

which juaxlnces a mild pn)tectiv » alt.ackin another. 
At best, moreover, the immunity eonferred hy 
' inoculation seems not to last more than a year. 

These facts, ami sonn'W hat similar results obtained 
hv inoenlations in the ea.se ot other infections 
<lisea.ses of animals (Mack-lee’, chicken cholera, 
plenro-pmuimonia, or f<x)t-aml-!nonth disease), have 
.special interest from the analogies they j)resent to 
siuallpox and its prevention by vaccination, anil 
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seem to point to indoliiiit o possibilities in reganl to rliiiii ), and also inhabit the 01<1 World. With the 
inetlnxls of d(^alin^" with other similar inala<lies. <leci4ledly lower tlat-nosed NeAv-World monkeys, 
Sec lleports of Mctlical Ollieer to Local (Jovern- or LJatvnhini, there is no possibility of confusion, 
numt Board bn- 1SS()-S1 S2 ; Koch On Tran- 'Die anthropoid apes are all arboreal, and inliabit 
jnafir Infvctlrc J)isr((sr.s (ISSO); Klein in T/io Africa, South-eastern Asia, and the Malay Archi- 
Pnfrtif toner for 18S4. [K*la»;‘o. Tn all, ahont a dozen s]>ecies have })een 

Anthropoid Apes, the bijrhest and most desc.ribetl with more, or less dehniteness. The 
man like monkevs, includin^M Jorilla, fMnmpanzee, family is of special interest and importance in 
Oran^-utan, (Jihbon, and several other s})ecies. c.«)nnection with the views hehl by evolutionists 
They are technically dcscriluxl bv the Linna-an to tlu^ d<‘sc.(mt of man. ft is reeoj^nisetl by 
title' Anthropomorpria, and readily distiii^^nished, atiatomisis that all the attempts to e.stablLsh a 
as tail less, semi -erect, ami lon^^-arimxl, from the fundamental <listinction, on anatomical ^^ronnds, 
do;,^-like apes ( Cynomorpha ), which have also a between the physical structure of the higher 
narrow partition Ixjtwecu the nostrils (Catar- apes and that of man are futile, (lencric difter- 
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Skeletons of Aiithropoijl Apct» compared with that of Mtin : 
fJ, gililxm (for tli.stmctncss, giv*.ii about twice the piojxu tional size); o, oniiii'-utan ; C, eliimp orilla; M, itian. 

(Alter lluxhy.) 


cnees, indee<l, there are in abumlance, but these 
estahlish only a ditrcrcnce of ile^^nx', ami not of 
kind. 'J'hus, in man, the ^o-eat tix* is not oppos- 
‘ able to the others for ;;raspin;^^ jmrposes, the an^le 
betw(‘e,n the face ami the top of (he skull ^hx-s 
nr)t <>\C(*e(l 1*20', tin* teeth form an uninterrnpttMl 
series, ami so on ; while the stroiij^ spim-s <mi 
till' hai-k of the o(,nil;v’s nei-k, the very iiiarked 
eyohrow rid;res in ^^orilhi and chimpanzee, (he 
especially lono- arms of the ^^ildsni, and (lie ])ro- 
trudin^' jaws of all the anthrojiuids, are einially 
characteristic adaptations to ditfereiil ways of life. 
Even ’.V. the minutue of hlood-vessels, muscles, 
nerves, and hrain convolutions, im])aiiial ohserveis 
have demonstrated tlu! closest reseinhlance. The 
ditleronces of stnietiire hetween the lowest mon- 
keys and the higher are far jrreater than thos<* 
hetween man and any anthropoid -'’ e, the resem- 
blances liein^^ especially obvi ms wlien yonn;^ forms 
are conijiared. In. their expressions of cerebral 
activity, wlietber intellectual or emotional, tbc 
aiithrojioids come in soimr respects very near the 
lowest liuinan tribes. 

On the other band, wliib* it is imjiossible to 
establish any fumlanieriral distinction ui jdiysical 
structure between ITomo ami tin; .Antliropomorj.lia, 
there is amon^^ evolutionists an eipial conse.c-ns of 
opinion as to tlie impossibility ef re^^'nrdin^ aj»e 
of any existing anthropoid species as i- (lie< •< t 
line human ancestry. As re^»-jirds bran. Urm .uic, 
the most man-like ape is the oranju:, while (heclnm- 
jiaiizee luis the mostch»<ely related skull, the iroiiil.-i. 
the most human feet ;ind hands, the ^dlibon ■ he 
Jiiost similar chest. The study of anthr«*p*.id 
f<l)ssils has not yet ^liseovercd Ih* renn.ins of .in\ 
f«rm which tan be acceptetl as tin- ‘ missin*; link,’ 
aldhon^h extinct; anthropoids, suci: as Dryopithe- 
cu.4}^unqnestionubly verve to Ios-j n the tlistance to 


he l)rid;L;'cd o\'cr. Tht^ reader should consnlt Dar- 
win’s Jksrrnf of d/n//, Hu'cktd’s A nfh rojtotjcny^ 
lliixlcv Mttn's Plttrr in X(ttt(ri\ and Ilartniann’H 
Anthroyttiti .l/>f v (Intcrnat. Sc. Stuics ), where 
almndant ndertuices will he found. See 
r.Vol.VTloN’, Max {Iksmtf o/)\ and AI'K, (’ni.M- 
VAN/r.r,, (JiimoN, (Juitii.LA, AIonkkvs, Oijano. 

Alltliroporatrv (Or., ‘ m.-m Worsldp’), the 
worship of man, tlu; of «!ivine honours 

It) a human )>ein;r, a Icnn always em])loYtMl in 
rejnoach. 'rinis, the early ('Inisliaiiv ;i.cen>t‘d the 
heathens tif anthrojiolati y, hceaioe, in their niytli- 
olo;;\, imm were rt'prevented us exalted amoiij:^ 
the ;:<xls, although an AfK>fltt.nsis (ii.n.) was in 
the.se eases allcji^etl hy tliiur woi >liij)p»‘is ; ami the 
heathens relorletl tht; ehai» 4 c hecause t)f the worshij) 
t)f (’lirist, the ii‘p)y to which was ilm assertion of 
his ili\init\. But tin* teiin is < hicfly known in 
eeclesiastieal history in eoiiiicction W'ith the em- 
ploYinciit of it bv tlie Apollinanaiis ( (|. Y.) a;;ainst 
the orthotlox ' 'hristiaiis of the 4th ami .5th een- 
turies, w ith refeienee to the dix-triiic of the perfect 
hum.'iu nature, of (Mirist. 

xllltliropolOjUf.V is the science of .Man, and moi*e 
esjx*cially ot man considered as a social animal. 

Sui< '’\ s|H*akin^^ there can he no one science of 
mail ; . t. Kills jiarts of our knowhsl;;e of our o\vni 
specie.' under (lie iiead of various distinct 

sciences. For exaiii]de, viewed as an animal orejan* 
i.siii merely, the seientitic consideration of maids 
body helon^'s to the jiri^vince of Biolo;^^-, and in 
particular of tin'll branch of it known as /(xdo^yx 
AjJraiii, man’s structure ami fnm-tions, rej'anled 
.'>epar:it(‘ly heloip,' to the province of Anatomy 
and of Fhysiolo^'v. His mind and all his mental 
})Iienoinen,H fall similarly under the liea<l of Bsy- 
eholo^^y. The facts ami theories as to his sjioocli 
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ami lan^ua^es ran^o theinselves under the suhord- 
iiiate sciciioe of Philology- And so forth tliroujifh- 
out. Nevertlieless, from two distinet points of view, 
it may he fairly nr^cd that a single unified science 
of anthropology does and ought properly to exist. 
In the first place, man is of immense relative 
importance to man ; and on this groiiml alone it 
has been held desirable that the principal facts as 
to man’s nature, origin, and history should be cf»n- 
sidered in tlu^ir totality at a single glance, ami with 
Special reference to himself alone. In tlie second 
place, man is an animal so complex, so varie<l, so 
superior to all the other animals, that many aspects 
of Ids life must Imj scientifieally examimMl, which do 
not exist at all, or exist only in a very slight degree, 
in the case of all oilier groups of organisms. More 
especially may it be assen t (m 1 I bat man, as a social 
animal, (Miters into mutual relations of such unusual 
complexity, whether in the* family, the clan, the 
tribe, or the nation, that a s))('cial scient^e is impera- 
tiv(dy neediMl f ' take cognisance of these higher 
social phenomena. For this scienc«‘, Auguste 
Comte, one of the first who recognised its mws- 
sitv, proposed tin* name of Sociology (<j.v. ), a 
iiaipe since adopt(‘d hy Mr Herb(Mt Spencer and 
other high authorities. 

As to man's origin, two main views may be said 
at ])res(Mit to cont«‘st the field. The one, hereto- 
fonj tin; usual belief, is based either upon the 
lit eral interpret at ion of Scriptun; or iijion natural 
theology, and n'gards him as a distinct cn*ation, 
separate from and superior to the r<*maining 
animals. The otlnu', accepted by many com- 
petent biological authorities, n'gards him as (hv 
se(;nded from a hairy (juadrumanous arbor(‘al 
animal, more* or h'ss remotely allied to tin* anthro* 
loid apes. 'I’his tln'ory of his ante(.*(‘derits, faintly 
oreshadowiMl by Lord .Moiihoddo in the IStli 
century, was iinm* didiuitidy }»roi»oun(h‘d a litth* 
later by Ihitlbii, llcKetius, Lamarck, and Krasmus 
Darwin, and was at last (‘laborat(‘d in profuse; 
(h‘tcJl by (Miarles Dar'\ in, whose Ihsrnit of Mtfn 
forms tin; gn‘at stonjhouse of^ information and 
speculation on tin* <piestion. Huxley’s d/on '.v Plorr 
in Xotitrr. may likewi’<(‘ he consnlt(Mi on this branch 
of tin* suhj(*ct, as may als«) Lyt'll’s Anfifin'fti of 
d/on. and Dr K. H. lor's A nthropithnfu. The 
other ^id(* of t he (|uestion is ably argin*d in A. de 
t^>aat(efag(*s' lufr/\- Ihnnnlurs (Far. 1SS7). His 
view, till n'c(mtly thi; only the«>ry of loan’s origin, 
is still the one maiid> acceptisl by orthodox 
thinkcis, and supporte<l by s('\ oral biological 
speci:. list- . As r(*gar(ls tin* peiicid (»f mafi's first 
a])p( 'vraMc<; on the eai th, that ])roblcm must be. 
from the evolutionary point, of view at h'ast, tf> 
some extent a merely \erba,l one; hecau.'-i; if man 
he r(*4ill\' developed rom sonn* loW(*r form, there 
could never havi* co ne nnv particular moment in 
the - ourse of his evoluuon whi'ii ho began to he a 
man, and cciised to be a man lik(’ aj)c. Hut beings 
who W('n; undoubt<'dly men in the tuih'sl sens(‘ are 
known to have existed in t 4 >ua, ternary times; uhih* 
much (;vid(*nc(* has htn*n ailduced for pushing h:*4,ck 
the advent of man on earth to tin; Flio(*ein*. and 
even to the Mioc(‘ne p<‘rio<i. On this point, how- 
ever, see M.\N {Antifjniti/ of). 

Wlnm man first apingirs before us in reco- nisable 
form, he appears as an en'ct animal, intelligt nt and 
social, endow(;d with articulate sp(’ech, und capable 
.of manufacturing weapons and imjd(*ments of 
stoin*, bone, wood, and other like* inat<*rials. All 
(luestimis as to bow, on tic* evolutionist theory, 
ho acquired the erect habit, already partially fore- 
shadowed in the anthropoid apes and how lie 
hist the hairy covering of his lioay, belong eliictly 
to the domain of anthropology, ind lia\ been 
arpied out bv Darwin, Hiixh'y, Walbu’e, and 
otliers. For tlie peculiarly human gift of articu- 


late sjioecb, oft(‘n regarded .as the absolute dilVer- 
entia of bumaiiity, .see LaN(.;ua<jk. The unusual 
intelligence and "mecbaiiical ability of m.-in .are 
closely correlated with bis laigi; brain ; and the 
oldest skulls yet diseov(,*r(;d show that this excep- 
tional d<*velo])meut of the brain dates back to a very 
(Mirly period. Similarly, it is for the most part by 
bis works .and tools, indicating a high degree of 
intelligence, tb.at wc trace the existence of man in 
geological time. The lin; marked stone implem(*nts 
from the (Tilcaire de jk*auc(;, r(*garded by the Abbe 
Hourgeois and M. Gabriel d(; Mortillet as of human 
(uigin, p(‘rbaps aflbrd the lirst indie, ations of his 
juesenci; in Tertiary time^ ; the t,>uatcrnary (xavi;- 
dej)osits and tlic drift n icld stom‘-hatchets and 
.arrow-h(;ads of more sha]i(.*ly imiki;, and artistic 
rcm.ains of primitive juctorial type; far from despic- 
.ahlc (s(;c Ak('H.i:()L()(; Y .lud Ain ). 

From the very beginning, man tlms shows him- 
self as emphatierally a pos^(‘'-sor of arts and know- 
ledge. He .alone can prodiuM* tire ; and this .ac- 
(juaintance with fire and with tlie art of (*ooking 
li.as also freqiu'iitly been regarded .as the most dis- 
tinctive ch.aniel eristic of the linm.an nice. I‘'ire was 
proh.ahly lirst obtained cithci- from Hint sparks, 
which would he observed in the act of chqiping 
stone implements ; or hy means of the fire-arill, 
which would immediately Ik* suggested in the act 
of drilling lK)m‘-m‘(*dlcs (such as were used hv tlie 
cav(*-m(‘ii ), or in tin; coursr* of manuf.aeturing slli.afts 
for .arrow -lu'.ads. Glothiiig and dccoiation .are also 
(*.arly pcculiariti(*s of man. .\h»m? among animals, 
In* covers himsi*lf with tlie skins of tin; lK*asts he 
has slain, .and adorns him.'-clf witli feathers, slu*lls, 
tc(‘th, .and b()m‘'^. I*'n>m iIicm* simple lK>ginnings, 
.all tin; .arts gradually arise. Impl«.*merits slowly 
ditrer<*ntiiite tln'iiisclves with Use into we.apons oii 
the one liand, and tools on tlie other. Tin* (*arli(*st 
stone-axe, hold appaivntly in the hand alone, with- 
out hafting, yiiuls place with lime to its more 
d(;v(doj)i‘d \ .aii(‘t ics. tlic hafted axe, ihc scrajier, the 
chis(.*l, the gouge, tin; drill, tin* armw-ln^ad, .and the 
lan(*(*-he.ad, all alike chij>ped in slum* ; and these, 
once more, hy slow degrees, give way to the newer 
ground and poli'-hed in'olithic W(*a]*oiis and tools, 
and timilly to mct.allic im}>lcm<'nts generally. The 
dug-out (;anoe. in like manner, leads on to the 
coracle, the hark canoe, tin* boat, the ship, and at 
last tin* steamer. Glothing sets nut with skins and 
mx'klcts ; it <|uiid<ly reaches the stage of grass 
kirth's and f(*;ithci cloaks ; and as .snnii as the art 
of W(*aving is discovered, it go(*s on to linen, cotton, 
silk, and velvet. 

A(*cordiiig to tin* nmn* g<'m*ral theory of 
creation, man’s lirst home vas in Kden, tin; 
position of which has Ikm ii great 1.\ dchat*-d. Hut 
if we accept the evolutionarx view, man jierhaps 
had his origin in tin* torrid n*gi<»n of .Asia or 
Africa, still the home of the anthrojxiid apes; 
for tin; tn)])i(*s are the ln*adqnarters of the 
Frimat(‘s, and the fossil fauna «»f I'airojx* is 
poor in t^hiadrnmana, while those of America and 
Australia do not exhibit their n'lnaiiis at all. In 
the heginniiig, according to thcii tln'ory, man 
w.as a.pi>arcntly homogtaieons a singh* sp( 7 cics, 
speaking a single ])rimitive rude tongin* (largely 
eked out by signs and gestuic-langnagc), and 
not divided into distinct varieties. .\t an early 
period, however, tin* spi'cics broke up into several 
nices, now inhabiting various ]*ar|s of the world, 
for which .see Fthxolikjv. It is a peculiarity 
of (Uir species, inde(*d, to Ik* strictly cosmopolit.an, 
inh.abiting all climatic zoiu's, and found in every 
portion of earth exi'ept a f(*w oceanic islands ; and 
this univers.al dilVnsion has dou!>th*ss largely intlu- 
encod race-cliaractcristics, and by the separation it 
involves, lias gn'aG.N increased tin* number and 
variety of antbrojiohigi cal jirobloins. Similarly, it 
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lias f^iven rise to tlie immense complexity of 
existin;f lanj^iia^cs, for whose classification and 
allinities see Piiiloi.ocjv. In various countries, 
man, under the influence of the physical ami 
social environment, lias developed diveiNely ; has 
or;^^‘iniseil his family and his <j:overnment on dif- 
ferent models ; lias domesticattrd ditl’ermit animals 
— here the sheep and cow, there the horse and 
camel, yonder a'^ain the llama and alpaca; has 
cultivafe<l diirereiit jdants ; has evidveit difrerent 
.arts and sciences. The consi<leration of these 
diverse <lev(*lopments helongs strictly to thcdoimiiii 
i)f antiiropidoj^y. 

In his earliest state, man appears to have ht*cn a 
hunter and a fisher ; in tin* (,>uatcrna.ry caves, his 
remains are associate<l with har])oons and fish- 
hooks, ,an<l with the hones of the animals he 
employed for food. Hut he was also jirohahly to a 
j^reat ext-ent <le})endent for sui>p<»rt upon fruits and 
lejives, i(M)ts and seeds. This is still the comlitioii 
of the lowest sava*jres, of the Andaman Islanders, 
the Dioirer Indians, the Australian hhick-fellows, 
ami the Melanesian Negritos. 'The Australian 
has for his chief weap<m and hunting instrument 
the Hoomeran;jf (<|.v.K’ he <li.i;s the ^o'oiiml with a 
jiointed stick tor tuhers, roots, and a kiml of hirer 
trutlle. From this earliest .'uid lowest sta^e wi* ^(‘t 
advance first in t li<‘ direction of the higher huntm- 
life, re}»resentcd hy the <^>uaternarv cave-men and 
the mo<lern Kskiimi, who fasliion shapely harpoons 
for s(‘al or walrus, fraim* thcms(dvt‘s canoes of some 
skill, ami dress from head to foot in furs neatly 
stitched to;j:ether into oood garments. The next 
.advanci* is t<i the rudiments of a;^ricnlt ure. already 
shown in the lake dwellings (»f Switzerland, where 
the remains are found of se\ eral eensals inferior in 
size to those of the ]»res(‘n( day. It is usual, indeeil, 
to ilivide the histoi v of mankind into three sfaj^es, 
the huntine, tin* ]»astoral, and the aori<*ultural ; and 
this divisi<ni is on the whole ^^ood. Hut rudiments 
of ajj^ricnlture se(‘m in most cas(‘s to antedate the 
pastoral comlitioii. Fven the Melanesians cultivate I 
small ]dots of yam and tani. The North American 
Indians, liefore (he anival of Europeans, were 
mostly still in the hnnlin;' sta;,o' ; on the ]»rairies, 
they dei»ended «diicfly for sujiport on the hison ; 
farther north and east, on the deer, elk, ami other 
forest ine anim.als. lint in Mexico, maize and 
cassava were tilled; and in I’eru, the ]»otalo hinned 
the staide food, while the llamas ami alpacas were 
used both for hurdenand food, d’he earliest known 
domestic animal was the (h)!L,^ fonnd in Australia ' 
and in the Pani'-ih shell-nMaimls ; next, jierhaps, | 
came the J^i;^^ found in Holynesia ; tlum the rein- j 
deer ; later, the sheep, cow, horse, ;j:oat, camel, i 
elephant, yak, and cat. 'Fhe nomad .Mongolian of 
(Viitral Asia live^ mainly on the jirodiice of his 
flocks a,ml herds, especially mare'^ milk. Ajrri- ! 
culture is found even in New ('aledonia, wlicre the j 
natives cultivate loca.l roots; throu^jjhont Holynesia, | 
the cocoa-nut ami the br(‘ad -fruit lon;^ fornu*d the 
sta])le food ; in tlie Malayan re^^ion, tlie hanaiia 
(now’ universally rais(‘d in tropical climates) w.e^ 
the main stall’ <»f life. N'.-im, sw'<*et potato, saj^o, 
and sn;^ar-ea,ne are als<i irnjiortant tropi<*al e.'^eu- 
lents. In Enro]>e and Asi.i. the <*eieals, cspcfially 
wheat, oats, rye, rice, barley, and millet, form the ! 
chief a;^ricultnral products. Dates and soi^rhiim ' 
are of j^reat value in Africa. On the li of t'i.« .e, ' 
see De ('andolle, (h'l(fln of Cnltiralt d I 'htnts : on | 
the doniestieate<l animals, Darw’in, Varuition iu< h-r I 
fhutK'.'ific/itioit. A^rrieiiltnro hc^an in simdl j.Iots I 
wmrked hy hand and spade, or stick ; it pro^re ed j 
next to tlie wdde Nalleys of the Nile, tin Enphraies, 
tlie dances, the f elus, ami lije Ohiuese rivers. 
It owx*s inncli lo the invention of the plon;i:h. 
(ViOkery, iire. the. art of j.rvindin;r. tin- mill, tlie flail, 
the thrashine-nuK-lnne, the winnowin^-machine, all 


contribute their share to the ^^radual buildiiij^ up of 
civilisation. 

Man alone also indiilf'es in intoxicating', stupefy- 
iriji', or excitine substances, such as alcohol (in its 
various forms of wine, beer, whisky, koumiss, iVc.), 
tobacco, hhan^, opium, hashish, kavii, and ciwa. 

In the material life of man, the most important 
element, after food, is th.at which relates to W’ariiith 
and .shelter — the house, clothing, fire, and covering;', 
(’aves ami roek-shelters seem to have formoil the 
earliest houses ; ujam these, the wigwam of leaves 
and branches is a natural advance among forestino 
peojiles. S<»mc few' wild races still live and sleep 
entirely in the ()j)eii .air, hut most Immnn beings 
have .at least a temporary place of reshlenee, a 
tent, \an, wigwam, cabin, crannog, or snow-hut. 
Archileeture is conceriuMl with tlie evolution of 
these to the mo<h‘rii mansion, ]>.ahiee, or c.athodral. 
nothing originated, it w'ould semn, in ornament, 
but its use for warmth must also liave come very 
e.arly. A few’ savnges still go stark naked, and so 
nj)parently ( to judge from their sketches) <lid the 
men of the older stom* age ; hut the loins, at le.ast, 
are generally clad, ;iml niMong higher races the 
whole body also. Painting .ami tattooing, tho^jigh 
solely decorative in ch.anuder, may likewise he con- 
.sidere<l umh‘r this lieail, as well as the df'fonnat ions 
ami iniitil.ations of various j»arts of tin; Ixaly, fre- 
(jneiitly ]>ractised hy many savages. These, though 
originally perhaps (as Mr Herbert S])em‘i‘r believes ) 
eert-monial or religious in character, have now, for 
the most part, .assumed a jmrely tribal or aslhetic 
meaning. Imuortant in tiu* same general connec- 
tion is the evolution of household furniture ; a bed 
of some sort, be it only of grass or dead leaves, 
seems all but universal among bnman beings ; the 
stool or (dmir is almost i‘qnally ancient ; coverlets, 
blankets, sofas, and so forth, gradually follow'. 
'I'ln* tire ami cookery inqdy some, sort of rude 
vessels ; at lirst, no doubt. ealaba.''bes ami cocoa- 
nuts, gourds ami skins, bonis ami skulls; tbmi 
at last Pottery (q.v.), moulded originally as 
moist <day rouml natural forms to ])revent them 
from burning when placed njton tin* lire, and at last 
assuming the ih'finitt* sha])e of an inde]K‘mleiit art. 
Oil the <‘Vohition of tlicM*, a-' of jewelry, hair- 
dnxssing, ami other similar domestic arts, see in 
<lelails under those various lu'sidings. 

Anmng the practici's im>,-t distim-tive of man may 
be reckoned war; for ibongli the lower animals 
light among tbenis<*h (‘s, they sehloin do so in <*rgaii- 
ised ImmItcs. W ar is a result of li.e sot iai habits t»f 
man, ami its(*lf h.as been instrumental in bringing 
about many of the higher human tleveloj»ments. 
Hesitles its direct f*trcct in I'rotliicing the giadnal 
evolution of weapons (as tlistingnished from tools), 
.setting out with the stone axe. and <‘ntlingwith the 
Armstrong gnu, the rille, and tin* ironclad, it has 
had ail immense indin>ct (*lVeet in begetting <*ivil 
organisations, w* Ming togetln*!’ men under milit.'iry 
discipline, de^*rmiriing the moimrchical form of 
gov<*rnment, a.ml eoiiscditl.ati ig imh‘pemh*nt tribes 
and nations under one great centralised d(*spotism. 
W'ar is ;iIso probably a nswerahlt,* for the institution 
ol slaviry (tin* slave being ,‘il lirst the eapfi\e in 
battle' as well as for tin* e.xlstem*e of eastc and 
man\ «-.in*) social distinctions. It seeius likely 
th.at I 'tiilailism is a. <lireet r(*sult of war; and at 
least nm? great military <lespotism, that of Mexico 
(o. y. ), w’as absolutely founded njKiri caniiihaliMin, 
w’lindi then* assumed .a marked govermiiontal and 
religions iniport;iiice. 

J he (jiiestion jis to the rise of in.arriage and of 
the. lamily life forms another large dcqiartment of 
anthropology. Promisenitv, or so-called coTiiniunal 
mairiage, seems, aeeording to recent investigatorH, 
to liave lieen tin* n.horigirial jiractice of savage men. 
Eroni this natnr.al stai •, tw'o main lines seem to 
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diverge. Where female infanticide is j)ractised, 
the number of women ]>ecomes insutliident for the 
men, and ])olyan<lry is the result. J5ut elsewhere, 
startinjjf from so-called marriage by capture, where 
each man stole a woman for liimself from another 
tribe, we ;^e.t evolved tin* more faniiliar ])oly;^amous 
or mono^amie family. The ]>roblems of anlhro])o- 
lo<»:y in tliis respect, the vari(‘ties of exo^^amy ami 
endoK^imy, the rise of poly^^ani y, and its ;^r«a<lual 
evolution into mono; 4 :aniy, ha>t* been tractid in 
M^Lennan’s J*rinnflce Mnrrimfr, Morj^an's S}/sfrm.s 
of ('oNS‘(tnf/t(itn'ft/ (ind Affiniftf^ Tylor's J^rimifirr 
Citlfinr^ Herbi'rl Spencers I^rinrihlcs (tf Soriolotfj/, 
and lietouriieau's Sor/o/f)(ftf. Closely connectetl 
with this aspect of the siibject, are all (piestions as 
to the position of woman, her le;;al and social 
status ; the constitution of the faniily, patriarchal, 
matriarchal, or slave-owninj^ ; the vario\is methods 
of reekonin*^ kinship; ]»rohibite<l deforces; the ! 
claims of the children ; divorce, widowhood, secmnl \ 
marriage, and the practiet* of suttee. Amon«!: ' 
the more interesting of these devfdopments may be , 
nientione<l l\)temism (<|.v.), a sul»ject larp.dy etuci- ' 
dated in Mr Andrew Land's Custom uud Mijth j 
(18S4), and Mjfth, Itifuti/, uud lUIujiou (1887). j 
'I'he exact relations of the family to the tribe | 
remain open to much doubt. I>ut almost every- j 
when* human society, in its (‘arly stages, resolvt*s I 
itself int<» such little ^^nuips, more or less loostdy ■ 
held to^^^cther, a.ud oc(“U)»yin;,^, as a rule (except ' 
amon;.C nomads), a d(*liuite ami circnms<*ribed piece 
of territory. 'Phe tribe is h‘ast marked amon;^ the 
lowest races tlie Ve<l<hibs of Ceylon, the Anda- i 
mau(*se, tin* Kskimo, who (*\ist alm<»st as families i 
alone, without subordination <»r h(*a«lship: it jiradu- ■ 
ally <*x|)auds, us we movt* upwards, into tbe nation 
the kiii'^^dom, and the empire. Tlie earliest tribes ; 
are kin;^h*ss ami buiuless ; iiu‘y have no delinite • 
oi<^anisatiou. Hut war usually prodma-s kiiiirship. ! 
ami in tiilics that ha\(‘ Ioiil:’ been jmsh-itorv and i 
niilitajit in tNpe, the kiui^ship hardens into a t).N>*d | 
<lespotism. 'riie variou » iutlmuu'es of militancy auil 
indusl I ialism. tlie ;iro\\ t h of the ditler(*ut types of 
ptverunu'ut, and the rise of free institutions ami cd 
le;Liisla,ti\ bodies, ha\'e lM*(‘ri admirably trat'cd in 
Mr Ift'rbert S]M*ma‘r's Priuripirs of Sorio/oiff/. In 
]i}s ( '' rr/it'ono/ I usfit nt ion^ \\i' has also shown the 
im]>oj{auce of that system of I'liipiette which rules 
tlie lives of lueii in all s^ndeties from day to day, 
ami e<»ustitutes in its own way a form <»f j^o\ern- 
nieut scai«*el\' less imjierative than the ]uditi<*al 
authoiiU. 'riu* mauueis ami customs of sa.v;i;re 
and ‘''•ini'-iM vilised peojde, oft(*u very ext raonliuary 
{ind disj^oistiu;;'. form a lar;;:e department of anthro- 
lM)lo .,dcal science, l/nv is also a bram’h of soch»loi^;y 
to b(* alHliated here ; and the ‘growth of the idea of 
j>ro]a*rty belongs sim'iarly to this jiart of the science 
of anthropoh);;y. Sii lieiiry Sumner Maine’s works 
may Ix^ consulted upon this subject. 

Sian is one of the few animals to pay s\)ecial 
attention to his dea<l. buueral rites ditVer much 
from ]>lace to idace, and form a siiecial subject of 
iinthropfdo^^ical study, 'rumuli, pyramids, stand- 
iri«jf-stones, and other forms <*f funeral monument, 
have <*a(di their history and inijdical ions. Hspe 
(daily does man almost every wh(*re lM*Iie\o in svuue 
sort of survival of the iudiviilual afte, death, 
and in the. i^xistmice. w itbin himself of a soul 'u 
Hjiirit, whi(di outlives its tleshy habitation. The 
ori^^in of Helioion is largely coune<*t(*d with 

those ideas of a future life and a futtire world. 
lfeib(*rt Snencer traces it d''ccth> to tlie theory of 
ghosts ana ancc^s tor- worship ; Dr 'rylor, to what 
he calls Animism (q.v. ), or the belief in oiils 
universally pervading; all natural object- .At 
aiiyvate, antiinqiolo^y has to <k .1 on this side 
with tbe growth of worship, of the fetir h, of the 
ghost, and of myth ; the ideas of gmls, demons, and 


su}»ernatural beings generally ; the rise of altars, 
temphis, mosques, and churclies ; the notion of 
.sacrifice ; and the various great (*reeds of the 
world - heathenism, fetichism. Shamanism, Hindu- 
ism, Shintoism, Huddhism, Judai.sni, Islam, ami 
Christianity. A sjieidal side of this d(*]>artm(*nt 
of anthropology is Comparatixe Mythology (q.v.). 
Max Miilmr's woi ks ]»rcsent one aspect of this sub- 
ject ; Lang's Custom oud Mt/tJi, and Mptlt^ llituuf 
uud llclitjioUy Clodd's M}/1hs tnul Jhrums^ and 
S]>eucer's SorioJopf/, show the other. 

Kthics and moral philnsnphy are from this stand- 
point a branch of anthropology, touching on the 
om* si<le iijion religion, and on the other side upon 
law and the social relations. Holitical ecimomy 
may also be reg.-irdcd jis :i closely allitxl branch of 
a.nthrop<dogical scimice. 

Kinally, e sthetics, .and tbe history of the arts and 
scieiK'cs, ha\ e themselves their anthnqiological 
as])e(*t. The history of civilis.ition ; the art of 
il.ancing, ami of vocal and instrumental music ; 
l>ainting and seuljdiin* ; ar<*hitecture ; dei-or.ation ; 
navigation ; commnni(*ations ; education; picture- 
language, hieroglyidiics, and alph.abetic writing; 
in short, all that siiecially ap]>ertains to human 
life, savage or civili<f.‘d, ancient or modern, .all the 
world over, falls somewhere into its proper ]»lace a.s 
a jiart of anthroiiology. 

For the general study of the subject, see esjasually the 
writiic'S of Hroca, regarded by many as tlie real founder 
of anthropology ; liuhbock. I* n historic Y'<//n,v ( 1805), ami 
Oru/iu o/ (Jicif isufi(ot (lS7t)); Tylor, Jt^ srurchrs iuto the 
Eurttj Historj/ of Muukiud (liSt);*)), Primitire (^idtnre 
( 1871 ), and Aa//#ro/)o/of/^/ (1881); Hagtdiot, Ph,usics ami 
/'<;/// m-c ( 1872 ) ; Herbert .^pi-ncer, I^rito-iplcs of Sitrioloftfi 
(187(» et .seq, ) ; Lctourneau, Soriolootf i Ihig. trans. 1877) ; 
W’lKit/., Authiutpohniu (itr Aati> rroiktr i. -i\. 18.59- 

(i.5; V4ds. V. vi. by (Jerland, I8r»7-71 ) ; and the Diction- 
nuicedts SetLuevs Aiifh roj)oiof/i<ptcs ( i8.si't't si‘(i.). Special 
j«.>uina1s are the E( ifsrhrift f ur Kthnohiiflf ^ foumU’d 1868; 
It( rnr d' A oth I'oftnloffif. fo\in'it>d 18Vi.5. d'lie London An- 
thropologic.d In^tltuk■ is.«,ues d/f //mb .« and other author- 
ised publieathuis. For works on the v.wious particular 
! branches, see separately under the special lieadings. 

AlltliropoillHry. tin* measurement (>f the' 
liiiman liody to discover its exact dimensions ami 
the ]>roj»ortious of its parts, for comparison with its 
i diimmsioiis at dilVereut pmicxls, or in ditlcrcul rac(‘s 
j or clas-^cs. Cranial mcasiircmeuts have long been 
' adoidt'd by anllinqtologists as tbe basis of tln*ir 
i cbissitituitions of races ; but tbe conformation of tin* 
skull Jiud tin* relation of its lieiglit to its breadtli 
vary so much within tin* same tribe, ;is m»t to be of 
themselves sutlici(‘nt data o)i which to nst gcucnil- 
is;itious. M. (,hielch‘t (hdiiu'd tin* gem-nil types 
of mankind hy measuring, with refereina* to such 
particular qualities as height, weight, ctnuplexiou, 
and the like, ;i ccrt.-iiu numl»ci of men. and select- 
ing ;is tin* sl.iud.ird the most numerous group on 
both sides of which tlie griuips dccnsise in number 
as they vary in type, he arrives ;it the tyi>ical 
mc((u man of a population. As a b.isis of com- 
]»arisoii, this is iiilinittdy more valuable than aii 
av(*iag<* wbieb m.-iv b(* <*,‘ilculat(.*d from a fe>v 
individuals, and those fi>*qu»‘Mtly (y(*j)ti<m;il 
rjiflier than normal types. S(‘e (^Miefidet's 
pomefrir ( Hrnssels, *1871 ). Tin* Fi(*ncb anthro- 
pidogists d(‘pend mueb more on anthropometry 
than the Knglisb, aiul have a<lo])ted a form of 
sebeduk* eouta-ining as many as U>2 diilerent 
obs<*rvations of a single iudi>idual. Dr Hone 
Collignoii reduei*d these tor ]>rac1ic;il use to about 
20, and witli live simple instruments made .‘i 
series of aiithroiK.)iin‘tric observations ot 280 ImtucIi 
recruits from the diilerent ]U'oviin*es ot LraTn*c, 
which lie read befori? the Soeiety of Anthropology 
at Paris in .luin* 1SS.‘C an (‘xcelleiit examph^ of the 
value of this metlnxl. The ‘ M.nthro]»ometric coin- 
luittee’ of the English Anthropological Society 
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tlistribute<l tho stature of Tiritish .adult 

males into raeial elements as folloAvs : Karly 
llritisli, 60*0 inelies ; Saxon, (17 “2 ; Soaiidiuavian, 
r)8*3; Anj^liaii, ()S*7. Similar detailed anthropo- 
metric measurements will ho seen in the special 
aiitlirop(do.i|ieal journals, French, Kn^^lisli, ami (Jer- 
man, and in the more scientific <d recent hooks «>f 
travt'l. .Vt his ‘ anthropometric lahoratory’ in the 
London Health Exhihition (1S8.‘1 81), Mr Francis 
Calton made seventeen difl’erent measurements of 
fKl.‘l7 individuals, and afterwards laid his nndliods 
and results hefore the Anthropolo^d(‘al Institute. 

Alltlll*0|l0lll0ri)llisill (Cr. tnithrO^ius, ‘man,* 
and inui'phv, ‘form’), the a])])lication, in a figura- 
tive way, to (Jod, of terms which properly relates 
to human hein<^s. Thus, in the S(Ti])tures, we read 
of the eye, the ear, the. arm, the hand of (loci; 
and of his remem herin^ and for^etlin^. This 
appears t j arise of necessity fnun our incai)acitv of | 
formiii^^ conceptions of thin;^s sju ritual, or limlino | 
any terms in which to e\[ucss them, except hy 
analogies derived from things cognisihle hy our 
senses, that even the languu^^e of adoration is 
horrowed from the familiar things of this world. 
AntlirojMumjrphism, too grof^^l\ und<‘rstoo<l, ha^ led 
at vari<ms times in the history of the t'hristian 
Chureli to the form ami ])arts <»f man ludng 
ascrihed to the Idvine Ihung. I’hus the Auda*ans, 
a Syrian monastie sect A\hieh spratig up in tlH‘ 
4th century, were accused of holding tliat (hut 
was possesse<l of a human shape, and that the { 
words ‘God created man in his own image’ are to j 
he understood of this shape literally. The Ian- i 
guage of the .Mormons is highly anthropomorpliic. ! 
A tendency to anthro]»omorphism may imUu‘d h<‘ 
regarded as always <*xisting, and to a certain 
extent it is true that the linman mind must rest 
on human analogies in its highest ahstraetions. 
Limiting the question for the sake of argument to 
natural grounds ah)ne, we must explain not a little 
of the great sueee.',s of ( ’hi istianity in the. historv 
of the world to the marvellous manner in whicli 
the di\inc is unfolded through tlie human in the j 
central ligure ; and such phenomena as apothe- j 
osis and canonisation, to .-^ay imlhing of tin* cruder i 
animism of less civilised concej»tions, still show ; 
how natur;d ami easy it conies to us to express 
the ilivine in terms of tlie human. Such a repre- | 
sentation of the ilivine, moreover, has found coun- j 
tenance from the speculations of philosophers, j 
Hohhes and Priestley ascrihed to tin- Ilivine IJeing ■ 
a sort of ! uhtile I)ody. Fii.dite, on the other hand, 
rejected the very doctrine of the ])ersonalitv of the. 
Divine Jleing as anthropomoi jihic, and represented 
(hxl as the moral older of the nniver.se; Spinoza 
was restilutely anl i-anthro]»omorphic in all his 
thoughts of God; and J^'euerhaeh snhslituted for | 
the ohjective })ersonalily of God a suhjertive 1 
eonscionsne.ss of (iod in the Jinman soul. — The j 
term Ant/uojutjuftJiisni is soimdimes emjiloyed to 
denote the ascrijdion to (iod of human aHections 
ami ])assions, though imh;ed this is really inelmhsl 
in the more, general term. The language of Scri]»- 
tnre, in the many instanci*s of tliis kind, must 
he interpreted according to the same; general prin- 
cijiles wliich are ajiplicahh; in those of anthropo- | 
morjihisiii strictly so called, with the same di.- 
crimination of the ligurative Jrom the I'^^oral, and 
the same constant recognition of the al>sulule 
sjiirituality of God. 

AiitliropoplTii^i. See C ANN[i5AL. 

All thus and All till d;r* See Pin it 
Alllliyllis. See ^ kh h. 

Aiitiarts, Aiitjar* See Upas. 

Alltrhc^s (am. a fortifieil seaport 

in the French dejiartment of Aljies Maritimes, 7i 


miles S. of Cannes. The harhour is serviceable 
only for small craft. It is a military station of the 
third rank, possesses a naval school, and has con- 
siderable trade in anchovies, olives, dried fruits, 
.sali-lish, oil, \'C. Poj>. (1881)450,3. Antibes is a 
v(‘ry old jdace, having been foiimled hy a colony of 
(hooks from Mas.silia (Marseilles), of which it W'as 
a ilepcmleiiey. Jn the time of Augustus it was 
elevated to the rank of an Italian city, and many 
ruins .still testify to its ancient prosperity. In 
the Austrian A\hir of Succession, it was severely 
bombarded hy I'rowiie ilnring a three months’ siege 
(17i(i). 'J’he Antihr.s Lrcfitm, a body of foreign 
troops, <*hieMy French, kept hy (In; po])e during the 
French occupation of Jiome, was formed here. 

Allfi-blirs^liors, The name of a former reli- 
gions denomination in Seotlaml. See United 
PKESnVTEItlAN ( ’ill KCH. 

iiiticlilor was the name formerly applied to 
eommereial sulphite of soda hy paper maKcrs, hut 
now usually restricted to hyposulphite of soda. 
When the rags are red need to a jmlp, they are 
bleached hy chloride of lime ( bleaehing-pow’ihu- ), 
w hich thoroughly soaks the pulp, and is very dilli- 
culL to wash out. The traces ot chlorine thus left 
in the jnil}) pass into the maniifaetured paper, and 
teml to hleaeli tin* writing-ink which may he traced 
thereon, d'o free the juilp from the residue of the 
chlorine, some hyposulphite of soda is emjiloyed, 
and hence tliu name anlieldor, which literally 
signilie.s ‘against [attti) chlorine.' 

AlltU*lirist« a name which oi'cnrs only in 
the t‘pistles of St dohii, and is identiruMl hy dill'er- 
eiit wriieis with more or less prohahiliiv with 
false Christs, and other eiiendes of Ghristianity. 
I’he Greek ]U(‘posit ion (tnii has the twofohl mean- 
ing of suhslitution and of o]q>ositioM ; and the tw’o 
meaning.< of a rival of Glirist or juetender to the 
Me.ssiahshi]>, ami an opponent, are mixiMl up in the 
early Ghri.stian eonei'ptions of antichrist, in which 
\arious stages of dev(‘lo[>inent an* to he distin- 
guisheil. 

( 1 ) 4’he ‘ false ( ’hrists,’ whose apjx'aranee w as ]>re- 
dieled hy .lesns as to precede tin* coming of the Son 
of Man (Matt, xxiv.), wen^ preti'iiders whose siie- 
ees^. wouhl depend on tlieir aeling in h;irmoiiy with 
the jKqmlar expectations regarding the Messiah, 
hilt showing no sjieeial opjiosition to the ( dispel, 
'riiere is nothing )>eeuliar to ( 'liristianitv in this 
idea, for a miiiihei- of pretenders to the Me.ssiah- 
shij> apjieared among the .lews, both before, and 
after the time of Christ. 'llu* oHum’ i<lea of 
opposition on tln^ jiart of an aiiiimessiah was also 
a familiar one (et. 1 John, ii. IS). Jts earliest 
form in .lewisli thought is prohaldy that of a 
warrior king, Gog ( Kz. xxxviii.). To this w'cro 
suhsequentlv added, hy the rahhinieal imagina- 
tion, features horrowed not only from Antioelms 
Fjiiphnnes, who is depicted in the hook of Daniel 
(ii. viii. xi.), .tiid who was regarded as the type 
of enmity against the kingdom of God, ))ut 
from all the ()l«l Testament miemies of Israel -- 
Bal.'Utm, Goliath, vS:e. -and even from oriental 
myths and traditions ; all comhined and personi- 
lied nmh r the name ‘ Aniiillus.’ In reference to the 
after <h ' e)«*pnient of the (.’hristian eoneepiion, it is 
to he ij gieed that the false ( ’iirists of ^^ait. xxiv. 
a.re dews, who hy their jucten.sions are to bring 
trcmhle upon their nation. 

(*2) The development of this conception is ap- 
pan-nt in tlie. ejiistles of St Paul, inasmuch as the 
element of hostility to the Gospel is distinctly 
pre.sent. The apostle to the (ientilos had to hear 
the brunt of dow ish o^ijiosition (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 15), 
iiiid the ‘ Man of Sin,’ in yvhoni this onpositioii came 
to a head, can only he a Jew, sihee rie regards the 
temple at t Jerusalem a.s the seat of God's worship 
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(2 ii. 3, 4); wliilnt the Hoiiuiii power, hy 

wliicli lie lijul repeatedly been delivered from the 
fanaticism of his eountrymeii, would appear to be 
the hindrance hy which dewish enmity was held 
in checdv, till the time a})pointerl for its complete 
manifestation (2 Thess. ii. 7, S). The idea of a 
false (dirist was also bhmded with that of a 
sjuritual antichrist (see 4 below). 'Whether as 
tlie hero of the Jewish revolution, or as false 
teachers, the Alan of Sin’ was a metre human ni- 
jnesentative of Satan, the instigator of all wicked- 
ness (2 ’riiess. ii. t) ; cf. 2 ("or. vi. 14, lo). 

(J) III the third sta^at, which is rejnesented in the 
A])oc!alyj)sc, antichrist is i<lentili(‘d Mith heathen- 
ism. Till the time of Nero, the ("hristians had 
never come into direct collision with the Koman 
power; but by them, as well as by Jews, the 
Roman empint was now r(*^arde<l as the fourth 
kingdom of Daniel's vision (ii.). (,"ali»^nht, by 
ordering his ima^^^e. to be set up in the Holy of 
Holies, had rej. ated ‘tin* abomination of desola- 
tion’ (Matt. xxiv. lo; Dan. \ii. II), and proved 
himself the antitype of .Vntiochus. And when 
Nero, after the luirnin^ of Rome, made a seaj)e 
ji^oat of the ("hristians, so that they were subjected 
to all the butuiM's that a iieiidish ingenuity could 
devise, it was <udy natural that this monstia- of 
cruelty and vi<‘e should appear to tluMu the incar- 
nation of wi(‘kedness, the antichrist, a wild beast 
out- of tin* hot tomless ]»it ( Kev. xi. 7, xii. J, xiii. 

1 (>). 'riie popular Ix'lief that Nero would re- 
ajipear from the h^ast after his death, whether 
expressed in Kev. xvii. S oi* n<»t, was ]>robably 
due to the sup))osed parallel hetw(‘eu (’hrist and 
antichrist ; tin* n'turn of tin* <ine r(’«piin*d the 
n*turn of the other. The names to whi<‘h the 
imniher of the I»east (titih, Hev. xiii. IS) has 
Ihm'ii found to apply, from the einl of the 1st 
century to the present day, are iunumerahle 
(see Schatr’s liisfitrjf of fin Christ Inti (*hnrrh). 
That of Neio has alwaNsheeii in tin* list, hut it Is 
<|uite a recent <lisco\er ’, ma,<h! hy .so\t‘ral scholar^ 
indep(*udently and almost universally' acc(*pled, that 
his name answers to it e\a<‘tly in Hehrt'w <har- 
acters ; although (*v(‘n thus the necessary a]»plica- 
ti Ml to Nero is ilisputed in one of the lat»*st and 
best o**tlnnlo\ interpretations of the, .\])ocalv])se 
( Millican, Bnird Ln-ftirr, iSStiK See .\imk’ \ nveTir 
NlTMiiKlr. In rec<*ut t inn*s Mohaiunnal, the ( Jrand 
’rurk, Na]>oh‘on I., and .Vajioleon IH., have all 
hee.n identified with antichrist. 

(4) .\ tburth ]»has(* of the New 4'est ament conceje 
tion < f a'ntichrist appears in tin* Kpistles of St 
John, in which the name tlrst occurs (1 John, ii. 
IS). .\utichrist was a spirit animating certain 
teachers within tin* church itself. Indeed, just as 
in the ^^ouerjil aspee . of the Hauline conception, 
the leal antichrist, is Satan, whose representatives 
tln^ talsit teachers an*; it is they who are tin* 
teachiM's of error, the miuistei-s of the p»d of this 
world; the contlict is hetwecfi truth and error, 
li^ht and darkness, ( 'lirist, and IJelial (1 John, 
ii. 10, iv. 1 (5). Many of the lieformers treat c<l 
the jiope as antichrist ; ainl in thc! Schmalkald 
article.s, the identiticatiou, Ion;; held to by many 
ProUxstants in all lands, bei*ame a ]>a.rt of Lutheran 
doctrine. See Davidson's Infrot/nrfion to Cr Xnr 
Vcsfttnicnt (ISOS); Renan’s IfAntirhi'ist (1S7J); 
Philipiii’s Dir. Kirrhlirh inn/ llihlisrho l.ritrr mm 
Anfirhrist (1S77); ^’alTar’^^ Karly Dnt/s of 
Christ iff nit 1 / ( 1SS4). 

• Alllitrliiiiax* as o]»}>osed to Lliniax (i|.v.), is 
the addition to a statmuent of a particular which, 
instead of heightening; Uie etVect, rendei's the v u>le 
ludicrous : nearly euual to Rathos (q. v.). Thu : ‘ He 
>yas einiiiently trutliful in all things, 1 do not be- 
lieve he MU)uhl have told a falsehood, oven on his 
oath’ (Hodgson iti the Use of English j p. 217). 


Anticline ((Jr. nnfi, ‘against,’ ‘I Inuid ’), 
in (biology, a])j)]ied to strata which .are inclined in 
o})}»o.sitc <lirections from a common axis — that is, 
in a roof-like form. SndfHrhfirk is another term 
u.sed for the same structure. Sginlinr ((Jr. .sv///, 
‘ together,’ and I.Uho) is the converse of anticline, 
and is applicsl to .strata which are in<*lined in 


(/, Anticline ; .v, .Syncline. 

onposite directions ifnrnrils a common axis. Anti- 
clinal and synclin.al structures have rcsultetl from 
the lateral com]»ression and coiist*quent folding of 
formerly horizontal or approximately horizontal 
strata. See luider ( JkoLik; V. 

Aiitl-oorn-law Lrag^iie. See ( Oun-law.s. 

Anticosti, an isl.'ind in the (lulf of St Law- 
rence, which it divides into two channels, with 
lighthouses at <litVerent parts of the c(Mist, and 
aliout 140 miles long, and .‘10 miles broml in the 
centre. The hills in the interior rise to about 
0(M) feet. Anticosti h,*is two good havens, one at 
Rllice Ray. near the* wesleru 1*101, a, ml the other 
at Fox Ray, in the NW. The climate is .severe; 
while the surface is an alternation of rocks and 
swamps. It is visitt'd by fishermen in the summer, 
but tlu're are hardly any inhabitants save light- 
house-k<‘(*pers and a few olliclab. The island, 
whi(*h is attaclu'd to the ('anadiaii juovincc of 
(piebec, has considerable salmon, trout, (‘oil, and 
herring tisheiies, and is a resort for seal and hear 
hunting. F\t{‘nsi\«* jieat deposits art* found in 
Antico'-ti. Marl also ocimiis. In )SS2 Anticosti 
was in tin* market for sale, and in ISSO attempts 
wen* m;ide by an Lnglish company at its colonisa- 
tion and sctth*iueut. 

Allli'ryra* ll) the modi'm .\spraspitia, an 
ancient (.Jreek town in Phocis, built on a jieiiinsula 
in a bay on the ( 'orinlhiaii (lulf. In its neighliour- 
hood giew tin* ht'st In'llebore, a .soycr(‘ign remedy 
with the ancients for madm*ss, heiu*e tin* well- 
known juovcrh, Xnrigri A nt i>‘ >irn m (‘ Let him sail 
to .Vnticxra'), si*olven of a pci-^oii when he acted 
senselessly. (2) A town of ThcN.^aly, on the Sinus 
Maliacus, also m»ti*d for its hellehort*. (,‘{) A town 
of Loeris, at the entrance of the t’oriiithian (lulf, 
often confounded with the .\nticyra in Phocis. 
Horace (Ars- Dorfirtf, .‘lOO) spi'aks as if all three 
plac(*s ]iroduccd helh'hoie, I'riht'.s Afitn'l/rts vnjmf 
insitnnhilr (‘a head not to be cured by the ihreo 
.Vnticyras ’ ). 

.iiitidote ((Jr., ‘ giy eii against ’ ), a counter- 
poison. See Poi.soNs. 

Allft<daill« a narroyy hut deep river in Mary- 
land, I’niti'd Statics, falling into the Potomac 
7 miles abovi* Harp(*r’s Ferry, (hi its hanks, n(*ar 
Shar]»shurg, xvas fought a bloody battle betw('en 
the Driiori troops und<*r M‘("lellan, and the (’on- 
federate army und(*r Lee. in which the foruM*r 
remaiiH'd master of the fit'ld, though at a loss of 
nearly RhtHK) men. 

.illtilVbrill, or ArKT.VMLJii, introdu(*ed in 
LSSti as a febrifuge, the ch(*apness of which, com- 
bined xvith its rajudity (^f Action and its non- 
poi.sonous iiatun*, have, brought it rapidly into 
uxvour as a substitntc for (piinine. ^ A white 
('olourless jiowder, with hu ruing taste, it is almost 
insoluble in cold water, tliongh readily soluble 
in alcohol. It is derived from aniliii, to which 
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it is cUiselv allied, its cheniical formula bcinjj 
C«If,NH 0 , 1 ) 30 . 

Antisi'olK^, djin;*hter of (Kdijius by Ids oAvn 
mother Joeasta, ami sister of Kteoeles, I'olynices, 
and rsniene. 8lie accompanied lier fatlier in his 
exile to Ooloniis in Attica, and after his death, 
returmMl to 'riiebi's. W’lien her brothers, Eteocles 
and Eolyidccs, had both fallen in sinj^le combat, 
and (V(‘on had forbichlen on pain of death the 
burial of the latter, Anti^^one alone dared tlis- 
obey. She covered her brother’s body with earth, 
and was in conseqmmce shut nj> in a subter- 
raneous cave, where she ])erished. Her lover, 
Ilaunoii, sou of Oreoii, destroyed himself Iw'side 
her corpse. Anti;H<)ne, as the ideal of feminine 
duty and lilial »levotion, has been innuortalistal 
by So]>hocles in his noble trajjfedies, (lu/ipits nf 
Co/oNHS and ^Eschylus's tra^(‘<Iy upon 

her story is lost, hut she liin’mes in his Srrc^f 
atjainst Thebes, and in the Plunu'ssfr of Kuri[u<les. 

Allti^'OllllS. surnained the ‘ < )ne-eye<I ‘ ( Ctfrlnps ), | 
one of the j^enerals of Alexander the (Jnsat, received 
in the division of the euijure, after the death t>f the 
latter, the provinces of Phrygia Major, Lycia, and 
I‘amphylia. Afti'r the death of the recent Anti- 
pater in ,‘Ut), he. aspiit‘d to the s(o erei.i;nty of Asia, 
ainl wa;;ed inc(‘.'^'^anr M ars a.iiJiinst ( he other ; 4 ;i‘nerals, | 
making- himself master of all .Vsia Minor ami Syria. 
In .‘1(H) Ini a.ssumed the title of kin;^', but Mas 
defeat(Ml by L\ .>iniachus, (.as>ander, and Sideucus 
in the decisiMf battle of I]»sus, in Phrygia., in 
which he Mas slain, .*>01 U.c. lie Mas tin* father of 
Demetrius P<dioi<*et**s. ANi'KioM's tloN.v'TAs, 
son of Demetrius Polionades, kiu,i; of MaiaMlonia, 
and j^randson uf tin? ^reat Antiuonus. He di<l not 
mount his tin-one until 27t), about seven years 
aft(‘r his fathei-'s death. Dii\eu out of his kin^^- 
ilom ill 27.*1 liN Pyrrhus of Epirus, he r(*covered it 
in the folloMin^ V(?ar, and kept it until his death 
in 231). 

Alllitf'lia^ n West India island, the most im- 
portant of the LeeMard Islands, and tliti n^sidence 
of the <^overnor-in-(diief <)f the Ihitish portion of 
tlie •^roui*. It is 2S mih‘s lorn;- and 14 M'ide ; in 
Ko^^^ies Hill attains a mavimum altitude of 1.32S 
feet; ami has an area of lOS s(j. in. Antigua M'as 
discovered in 140.S by (‘olunibus, mIio is said to 
have named it after a church in Se\ille, called 
Santa Maria La Antiyiia. It Mas lirst settled by 
a fcM' Ixii^lish in 11)32, having till llien remaiiuMi, 
in fa<-t, uninhabited on ac(*ount of the j;reut 
s(*arcit\ of fresh Malor. A number of colonists 
>vere sent here by Lord Willou;;hby, to M’hom 
Anti;;ua Mas jiranlc^d by (Miailes II. in IlHKk For 
a time occupied by tin* French, it Mas <i( clareil a 
British ])osse.s,sion liy the. 'I’reaty nf iJreda ( I(>()7). 
The constitution <*onsists of a ;^ove.iior, executive 
coumdl, and a le^islali\e (amncil of tMenty-four 
members, twelve of mIioiu are electeil. Anti^^nia 
is the seat of an Anglican bishop. It has suH'ereil 
sevm-ely from eartln|uakes in KJHt), 1M4.‘L and LS74; 
while of hurricanes also, the other heavy .scoure^e 
of the j^roiip, Anti;;ua has ha<l its full .share. 
Numerous islets, rocks, and shoals border the 
shore, so that, e^enerally s])(*akin,i^, a<M*ess is ditb- 
cult and dan;^erous. Hut St .lobn. the chief (own, 
starid.s at the head of a safe and capacious ’oa\ , 
M’hich unfortunately, hoM'cver, does not ; nit l;o,_e 
vessels; and Fuf^lish Harbour is, on iln* wdioh*, a 
more eomiiHMlious jiort. 

Anti;^nia produces lar^m ipiantitios of aij; ..r, 
molasses, rum, tamarinds, ar’OM root, and cott< u. 
The value of imports ranyed duriri^, 1X70 s.*). 
betM'cen £1X3,795 a-nl i:l33..>()‘j ; of exports, be- 
tween £270, S45 and .€L‘I0,393. Tlic revenue of 
Antigua, in I8>4, was £41,957: Hie expenditure, 
£39,330. Pop. (1801) 36,412 ; 1 34,964, of 


wdiom 1705 M’ere wdiitea. Pop. of St John, the 
capital, 18,7(K). 

Anti - Lebanon (better Anti-Libanus), the 
eastern range of Lebanon ( (j. v. ). 

AlltileiU^oilliMia ( Gr. , ‘ snok(*n against ’ ), a term 
api)lie<l to those books of the Ncm^ Testament not 
at first accented by the wlnde (’hristian (Oiurch, 
but ultimati'ly admitted into the Canon the seven 
books of 2 Peter, James, .hide, HebreMs, 2 and 3 
John, ami the Ai»ocaly])si‘. The other liooks >vere 
calleil JumtohujoHiuena (Gr., ‘agreed to’). See 
Hiiilk. 

Antilles* a term ap])lie<l to the whole of the 
West India Islands ((pv.) exceid the Bahamas. A 
hypothetical island, Antiglia, had ligure<l in old 
sea-charts as early at least as 1424 ; and that name 
was ajipruMl in 1 49*3 by Peter Martyr il’Anghiera 
to the West Indies. The Greater Antilles are 
Cuba, Jamai(*a, Hayti, and Porto Hico ; the others 
are known as the Lesser Antilles. 

AlltilllOliy synib. SI) (I^at. stihimn)\ eipiiv. 
122 -is a brittle metal of a Haky, crystalline tex- 
ture, ami a bluish-white colour. It is readily 
redueeil to powder by ordin.irv piilverisjition ; M ben 
heated to 842 F. (450 (\), it fuses, and thereafter 
being alhiweil to cool, it solidities in rlmmbohedral 
crystals, wliicb are isomor[)bons with those of 
arsenie. ll(‘at(‘d in a retort, when* the oxygen of 
tin* air is exelmled, as in an at mospbere of hydro- 
gen, antimony volatilises as tin* \apoiir of the jmre 
nH‘tal. N\’ben raised in temj»erature in (‘ontaet 
with the air, it burns with a while light combin- 
ing M'itb the oxygen of the atmosphere, ami forming 
coj>ious Mbite funu's <d' the si‘s(juio\i<le of anti- 
mony, or ‘ I lowers of antimony.' 'fbe metal is a 
bail eomlnctor of beat and electri<*ity, but- may be 
nseil, in eonjunetioii with biMimlli, in the c»)nslrue- 
tion of tbermo eh‘ctric pih's. K\j)osed to the air 
at ordinary temp(*i'at ures, antiriKuiy do(‘s not tarnish 
or rust; and this property, coml»im‘d with tlie 
hardiu'ss of ihe im‘tal and of its (‘omponnds, rend(*rs 
antimony of essential servicf* in the useful arts, in 
the construction of alloys, such .is Brit.'Uinia metal, 
tyj)e metal, pcMlcr, and white or ant i-frict ion 
metal. Frf‘cipitat(*d poM'dcr of antimony, calh'd 
auiiin*.nt]i bl(irh\ is used for giving an irou-liko 
:ip))ea ranee to »*asts. 

Stibnite, or gray antimony ore. the impure 
ses(juisijlphiUe of antimony, Sb.S, , is the principal 
sonn-e of the met;d. This subsi.ance has long been 
employed in tbi* Fasi for d.arkeniog tie* e\ebrow's. 
Nati\<; antimony is found, bill ratliei s|>ariiigly, 
assm‘ia.letl with a few other mel.ils, .\ntimony is 
smelt<*tl in I'larice, A\li«*re. ore is found aljiimlantly, 
in Germany, and in England, Mliieli reecdves its 
sunply of ore from Sing;i]*nrc and Borneo. But 
stibnite. has fmiuerly been mined at se\eial places 
ill Great Hritain. .Mtlioiigb the extraction of 
antimony from it ore is a simple matter, there are 
several proces.- ‘s (mi])loye»l. Sometimes ‘ cnnle 
antimony.’ or ]»urilied snlpbidi* of antimony, is pro- 
diieeil by lit illation as a lirst stage in the opcu-ation. 
From thi.s there are Im'o or three ways of obtaining 
tlie impi;re metal, ealhal ‘ regnlus of antimony.’ 
This raw antimony, whether obtained from the 
purifn'tl '•ulpbide or «lirect from the ore, reijuires a 
l aieiiia- )*Jii fo .separate .such impurities as arsenic, 
iron, h*a.<l, copper, and sniiilinr. In tlie English 
]>roces.'N of getimg it direct, tlie ore is snudted along 
with some alkaline slag iind ohl .serap-iron in 
crueibles. When the mixture is c,om])]etely fuseil, 
it is poured into conical luouhls, and tin* contents 
of these, after cooling, consist of imi»nre antimony 
and SL slag of snlj»hidc of i'ori. 4’here are several 
methods in use for jnirifying the raw antimony 
(icgulns). One of tliti simplest is to charge each of 
a mim her of crucibles wb Hi this regulus along wdth 
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soino 80 (la, coininon nalt, and ])iiro oxidised anti- 
inonial ore. When lieat is aj»|>lied, the forei^jn 
metals hef^ome oxidised ami seoritied, and nearly 
pare antimony or star iiietal is obtained. 

The ooni|M»und.s of antimony are nnmerons ; >vilh 
oxy^j^en it foinis (1) tlie .srsv/zoVy./vVA’ of antim<»ny, 
or irhifr antiininni on\ Sh.jO.,, Nvlii<‘h enters* into 
the eonij)ositinn of tai tar emetic ; (2) n ntunnHiou.s 
arifiy ShJ)^, which forms one of the components of 
Dr James’s ])owders ; (J) anHmnnir 
very insohihle eom]Mmnd, ol)tained l»y acting' upon 
the metal with conciMitratiMl nitric aci«l. With 
sul]>linr, antimony forms the stthsntiihidey ^hj,S.;» 
aln*ady r(‘ferre«l to es a natural ore of th<‘ metal, 
and wlii.ch when roasted at a temperature sullicient 
to fuse it, passes into the mixed sesejuioxide, ami 
suhsul])hi<h* of antimony known commercially as 
the ghtss of aotioiony, used for colouiin;^ ^hiss 
ami porc(‘lain ycdlow. A native oxysulphidc, of 
a pndty r<‘d <*olour, is called tnf (tnthnonif orr. 
When the ordin 'y sulj)hi<le of antimony is boiled 
with jiotash, or tln^ carbonate of potash, it dis- 
solves ; and tlu'reafter, <m hoilin;,^ dcjio^its a red- 
disli-hrown siihstajna*, known as minrrnl IrDnrs'. 
I'he rninid from which the, d(‘posit has fallen, if 
treated with hydrochlori<‘. a<Md, throws down an 
oranj^e pn*cipitate of (fohf ti of antimony. 

'rhere is also a chloride of nntimony, Sh(M... ])re- 
jmred by heatin;^’ sulphide of antimony ami hydro- 
chloric acid to^^ethcr. and whi< h has tin* common 
naim*of huffir of tmf itnoiui. It is ^^cm.’rally (d)taincd 
as an oily liipiid, of tin* consist ema* of melted butter, 
and of a *.:»>ldeii-y(*llow colour. Mixed with olive 
oil, it is us«‘d by ;,innmakei>« as hron.iiuj to 

inij)art a yellow colour to ,L;'un-bai r«‘ls. 

Various compounds of antimojiy an* used as 
medicinal agents, both in Iminan ami \eterinary 
jiractice, esp(*cially the Unim' inuiir, a double 
tartrate of antimony and )»oiash, ( KSb( )'!’ 
which is the active in;;iedicm in anlimonial wine, 
sheir\ const itiit ini; tin* bulk of the compound. 
St'\»*ral cases have o<*c irri'd where taitar enn*tie 
has been us(*«l eriminall.N as a poi'tui. 

llasil \ ah'iitim*, in lii^. f n ino itlumt Chnrnit tif 
A n! { inoin/y sass, ‘the shortness of life makes it im- 
p< -.sible lor OIK* man thoroii;;bly to learn antimony, 
in wliM-h evcTN' day somclbiuj; of new is discovercil.' 

Alltilio'llliailisill (Ur. •ntH, ‘a;;ainst,' ami | 
?ye//OAV. ‘law’’, the doidrim* or opinion iliat Uhris- ! 
tian.s arc freed from obli; 4 ation to keej> the la\> of 
Uo«l. it is iLtem'rally r••;;alded by advocate^ of the 
dociri'ie 'd' justirn-at ion by faith, as a monstrous 
abn-< and per\ersion of that <loctriiic, upon Mhich 
it m uall\ professes to !•»* based. From several 
jiassaL-es (d’ tin* New J’cstameiit. as Ihnn. vi. and ; 
2 l*et. ii. IS, 111, it w< uhl s(*em that a lemlciicy to | 
ant inoinianisin had .miMfested itself e\cn in the 
apost (die a;;e ; and man_\ of tin* ( inostic sects ^\er(* | 
r<‘aily antinomian, as were probably also soim* of j 
th(.^ ln*r(‘ti(*al sects of the middle a^(*s ; hut the j 
term was iirst used at tin* time of the lleforimitioii, ; 
when it was a.pp]i(‘d by laith(*r to the opinions I 
advocated by John A;;^ricola (<^.^ . ). A;;Ticola had j 
ado])tcd the j>rinciph*s of the, Kcformatioii ; hut in | 
1.V27 lie found fault with ^lelanchthon for reyom- j 
mendiii}; the use of the. law , and particular!;' of the | 
ten commandments, in (*rd(*r to produce convict mn 
and r<*pentanc<*, which b(* (h*enied Ineonsi.stcnt with 
the gospel. IVn years after, he maintaim*(l in a 
disnutation at Wittenber‘j:, that as men are justi 
fied simply hy the <;ospel, Jhe huv is in p‘' 
necessary for justilicalion or for sanctiiication. 
The ‘Antinomian Controversy' (•:' tins time, in 
which Taither took a very active part, tern.in.iteil 
in I 04 O in a retractation hy aila ; hu; view's 

more extreme tlian his w’ore aft(*iwvards advocated 
by some of the Knglish sectari».s of the peiiotl of 


the Commonwealth ; and without heinj; formally 
i>rofes.sed hy a distinct sect, antinoinianism has 
oeen from time to time leproduced witli various 
modiiications. It ou^iit, however, to he horm? in 
mind that the t(‘rm has no reference to tlie rood mi ^ 
hut only to the o^nnums of men ; so that iik'h wlio 
practically disivj;ard and violate the; known law' of 
Cod, are not therefore, ant iiiomiaiis ; and it is cer- 
tain enough that men r(*a,lly holding opinions more 
or less antinomian, hav(; in many eases been men 
of moral life. It is also to lx* observed that the 
term has h(*en appli(*d to ojdnions dill'erin^ v(*ry 
mm‘h from each otlu'i-. In its most extreme sense, 
it d<m<d<‘s the reji'ctioii (d* tlu* moral law' as no 
lon;j;er hindin^^ n]H)n ( 'liristiaiis ; and a power or 
]»nvile;;(* is ass(‘rtcd for tlu* saints to do wdiat they 
jdeasc without preiudiei* to th(*ir sanctity ; it h(‘inj; 
maintained that to tlw'iu ludhin;; is sinful ; and 
this is rc]ues(‘ntcd as the j»(‘rf(‘clion of Christian 
! liberty. But besides this <‘xtr(*me antinomianism, 

, than which nothin^; can he nioie rei»u»;nant to 
I Christianitv. then* is als(» sonu*tim(*s desi^nat(‘d hy 
I this term the opinion (d those who i-efiisi* to seek or 
! to se<* in tlu* l»ihh* any posit ivt* laws bindinj^ u]K)n 
Christians, and rc;iard tn(*m a.s b‘ft to tie* jiruidance 
' of L^ospel principles and the constraint (d‘ Christian 
lov(‘. Antinomianism usually orij;inates in niis- 
! taken notions of Christian lilM*rty, or in confusion 
of vi<*ws jis t() tlu* relation h(‘tw'c(*n the moral law” 
and tlu* J(*wish law of (*eremonial ordinan(‘(*s. 

Alltill a youth of extraordinary hoaiity, Ji 
native of ClaudioiMdis, in Bilhynia, tlu* fa\onrite 
of tlu* l''mp(‘ror Hadrian, and his companion in all 
hi" journeys, lie was drowned iu tlu* river Nile, 
near Be^a, in 1‘2‘2 , perhaps throneh suicide, 

either from weariiu'ss of the life la* led, or from 
a sU]>(‘rstitious h(*lief that his voluntary death 
would avert disaster fioiu the em])(*ror. The 
(‘inperor's •;rief knew no bound; — lu* enndled him 
amon,i; the ^ods ; built in bis honour Antiiio- 
(>]»olis on tlu* ruins of B(*sa. as well as nuuu'rous 
tempb's iu liilbynia, Art*adi!i, and (*l<(*wli(‘r(‘. 
.Viitiiioiis b<*<*ame, on llailriaii's at'couut, a favourite;, 
subjc(*t for art, and many stalu(*s, Inists, *;fms, and 
medals (*xist, 1 cpri'siMit in;;- liiiu as the ideal of 
youthful maidy b(‘aul_\. often als(» with the add«^d 
attributes of deil\. Soiiu* of tliese r:nik ainon^ 
the mast(*i pi4‘(*cs of Homan art, especially the 
c(do.s.sal statue in the \'atlean representiii;^- the 
voutli as Dionysus, with ivy (*rowii and han^iii;L; 
lo(*ks : thestatiu* in tlu* Capittdine Museum; and 
tlu*, luaible hnsi in n'lief in tlu* \ ilia .Mhaiii. 
.Viitiiums's relations with Hadrian form the sub- 
ject of the W(‘ll-kuowii i-onuinc('s, AuHotmsy hy 
Ceor;;'(* Taylor, and ])rr Au/.sr/’, hy FIm*i , Sec 
I )i(*t richsou > Antimms ( ( 'lii isl iauia. ISSf)). 

All'tiorll* the ancii'iit i*a]>ital of the Civck 
kinps of Syiia, and loii” the chief (*ity in Asia, 
lies in a f(*rtilc and beautiful ]dain, on the left hank 
<d' tlu* river ( Irontes, 14 mih's from ilie sea. In 
ancient times hy its navi;;ahle river and its har- 
bour, »Seleucia, it had coinmnnieation with ail 
tlu* maritinu* (*itics of the W (‘st ; w hih* it be- 
came on the other hand an emporium for the 
merchandis^• of tlu* East, tor ln'liind it lay tluj 
vast Syrian desert, across which travelled the 
i caravans from M(*so])otamia and Aiahia. Thus 
i throu'^h it jxissed the ]ii,i;li road ]ietwe(*n Eurojm 
I and Asia. It rec(»ived from Str;*J>o tlu* name of 
' Trfnnio/iji (‘four cities'), (ui account ol tliree new 
sites liavinu been built upon succ(*ssively, and each 
suiTO'inded with a w.ill. The city was erected 
hy Seleucus Nicator about JOt) ii.t\, and was tlie 
most splendid of tlu* •'ixlccn cities built hy him 
in honour of his father Antiochus. In early times 
a part .sBxxl uj>ou an island which has now’ dis- 
appeared. The rest was built partly on the 
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i)la,in, and juirtlv <»ri tlio ni^^.i^od asoerit towards 
Alonnt (^'isiiis {.Ifchrf Ohrah ), siiuid x iiieyards and 
fniit-trues. Tim ancients called it ‘-Antioch the 
Beautiful,' an«I ‘ tlui ( 'rown of flio Bast.’ It was a 
ft'ivourite residenci* of the SeIenci<I ju*in<*es, and <»f 
the wealthy Bonians, and was famed throughout the 
world for its sphnnlid luxury. Its jaihlii^ edilices 
wiue nia; 4 ’n’dieenf . The city reached its ;^reate^t 
f^lory in the time of Antioclius the (Ireat, and 
under the Bomau emperors of the lirst three 
centuries. At that tiim* it contain(*<l .lOOJMK) ire 
habitants, and \ i(‘d in spleinlour with Borne itself. 
Nor did its ;^lory fa<h* immediately aftm* the fouiid- 
in;j; of (Constantinople ; for though it tlum ceas«‘d to 
he the first cit y of the Bast, it rose into newdii;nity 
as a ('hristiaii cit\. It w.-is on<* of the earliest 
stron.i^holds of the n(*w faith - indeed, it was hme 
that the name of ( Vov’.v////a.v was first usetl. J)urin.i; 
the apoUolie age it was tin* ((‘litre of missiimarv 
enteri>rise, and it hecame the s(.*at of one of the 
four ]>atriarehs. 'I'en (‘oiincils wen* ludd lieri* from 
2,Vi to .*tS(). (’hurches -.jirang up ('xhihiting a new 
style of ar(*hit(vtnr(‘ which soon Imv^inh* prevalent ; 
and even ( 'on'^tantine hims(‘lf sprut a coiisiih'rahle 
time here, adorning it, and strengthening its har- 
hour, Selencia. Tin' downfall of tin' city dates 
from tlu* oth century. In o.'vS it was nalma'd to 
ashes hy the IVrsian king (’hosrocs, but it was 
partly rebuilt by Justinian. 'Tin' next imnortant 
ev('nt in its history was its con<{U(‘st by the 
Sarac(‘ns in the 7th century. In tin' bth (M'uturv 
it was recovrued hy the ( o‘(‘eks uinh'r \ic('])horus 
Bhocas, but in lost it again f(*ll into (In' hands 
of the Alohamnieilans. 'Tin' ( ’rnsa<l('rs b(‘siog(*d 
and took it in 10‘JS. At the close of the IJth 
century, the sultan of Kgy]>t s(‘i/(Ml it. .\t jiresent 
it forms a portion of S\ ria, in the ])rovince of 
Al(*pi>o, and has a t>‘M*'‘hition of 17.7)00, mostly 
'JhiiKs em]»hne(l in silk-culture, eel tishing. and 
in the proJuetion of corn and oil. Its mod(‘rn 
nann* is ANttih-irh. It (*\hibits almost no traces of 
its former grandeur, ('xccjit the ruins of tin' walls 
built by Justinian, and of tin* fortri'ss (.recti'd by 
the ('ru^iders. It sutl'ered from an eartlnpiake 
in 1S7‘2 Anthk it, in Bisidia, foiunh'd also by 
Nicator, was (le(dared a fri'C city by the Bomans in 
the 2d ((‘ntnry n.e., and mad(' a ro/nnm under 
Augustus, with tln^ iiiime (’asarea. It was often 
visited b\ St- Bank 

Allti'oC'llllS, the. mmi(* of thirteen kings of 
Syria of the Seieucid dynasty. -\ NTiocm’s I., 
surna ued Sot(*r ( rcigin'd 2sl 201 tin* lirst 

of the Syrian d\ nasty of fin* Scleucid.-e, was the 
son of Seleuciis, oin^ of the generals and succes- 
sors of Alexandei-. Tin* murder of his father 
in 2Sl ga\(.! him the whole Sx rian empire, 
but left him too weak to ass«‘i • his right to 
Macedonia., Antioidius gained the name of Sot»*r 
(‘Sax iour’) for a victorx oxer the ( Jauls, hut 
f(dl in a subsc(Hient batthi with them in 201. 

•ANTloriirs II. (2()1 240), surnamed 'I’heos 
(‘(bid’) by the Milesians, whom In* freed from 
their tyrant Timandius. On tlnr death of Btolemv, 
whose daughter Bereiiici? Inr had Im'cu com[)(dIc(l 
to marry, Antioclius recalled his /oi iMci xx ife 
Laodice ; hut she, in revenge for the iiisuli w.’iich 
she had r(*c(*ived, claused Antioclius to he uiuolered, 
along with Berenic(^ and In..' sou. Aotiotdi - 
the provinc(‘s of Barlhia and Baetria. .xstumhts 
111., .surnamed tin* (Ireat, the son and .^ueees'or (J 
Selene.us (’allinie.ns, and grandson of tin* ])n*e(Mling, 
was the most dlstiriguishe«l of the S(,!cu< nla*. 
He reigned fiom 2‘2J to 1S7. He hdled in IJs 
aftem^its to recover B.ulhia, . in! Baetri.;. and wag:e«l 
war with success against Btolemy Bhilojiater, and 
though vicfcittcd in a great battle fought at Bci]ihia 
near (laza (*-l7), L.; afterwn.ds obtained entire 
possession of Bah'suiic and Bo le Syria, (198). In 


this war he was assisted hy the Jews, to whom he 
granted manv jirix ileges. Bearing tlie power of the 
Bomans, Antioclms at lengtJi concluded a peace 
with Bgyid, hctrotln'd his danghter (Jeopatra to 
the vonng king Btolemy, and gax'C her (. o'le-Syria 
and ‘l*ah‘stine as a doxvry. He afterwards hceaine 
involved in war xvith the Bomans, who had 
eoinjuered Alaeedonia. ; )>nt In^ (h'clined to invade 
Italy at tin* instigation of llaniiihal, wdio had 
come to his ('oiirt for ivfnge. lie crossed over 
into (b*<'('(*e, hnt xx/is (h‘f(‘atcd in 191 at Thernio- 
pyla*, and in 190 hv Scipio at Alagm'sia. IVace 
XV as granted him only on condition of his yielding 
all his dominions east of Mount 4\'innis, and pay- 
ing a h(.‘avy tribute. In order to raise the momy, 
he attaidvcd a. wealthy temple in I'Jymais, Avheii 
the jieojile lo.^e against him, and kilh'd him ( 187 
n.(\). ANTioeiirs I \\ (177) KM n.i’.), snniamed 
B]»ij>hanes, fought against Bgypt- ami eompiered 
gr(‘at [lart of it. He twice took Ji'insalem : and, 
emh'ax oiiring tlu'ie to establish the worship of 
(Jreek gods, he hy his tyranny and sacrih'ge c*x- 
eited (lu! Jen s to a sneei'.^sful iiisui reel ion under 
their leaders .Malta! bias and Ids hei'oic sons, tli<^ 
Maccah(*('s. ---'riic last of tlu* Sclcucida*, .AN'I'HU’Hrs 
Nlll., surnaiiK'd -\siaticns, xvas d(‘piix'(‘d of his 
kingdom hy Boin]i('y, xvho vcduccil Syria to a 
Boman proxinta* ((>7) r..(\). 

Alltii»:r4hH»a|»tisi is a t('rm derived from 
(Jrcek xvords for one wlio ohji-cts to infant baptism. 
See B.vi'Tisrs. 

Alltip liras (anc. Olioms), one of the middle 
f’xadades in the .l*!gean Sea, (dost* to l^iros. It is 
W(*ll enltivat(.*(l and t(deraldy feitile, nearly 14 s(|. 
m. in an'a, and (‘ontains about 7)00 inliahitants. 
Bi(di lead mines wi*re dis(M)xercd in 1S72. Its 
wonderful stalactite grotto is not alluded to hy 
any (Jrcck or Boman writ(‘r, hut has l>t‘(?ii wtdl 
knoxx n since l(>7.‘i. d'lu' (Uitrama* forms a xvide 
natural poi 1 ico on t lie soul h-W(*st sidi* of a nionntain, 
from xvlii(di the Al.^^itor r(‘n( lic'' tin* lirst spacious 
vault h\ means of ropes and ladder^. 'To go farther 
is still moK' dillieulr. At a ili'pth of 9lS fei't under 
the (‘iitranc)*, tin* ehi(*f (diamht'r is r(‘a(died. It 
is .412 feet long, 9S widt*, and S2 Id.i-ih, and is 
covered (‘x erx xvlicre xx ith tlu* most wonderful stal- 
actite and slalaumit(‘ formations. 

Alltip'atl‘r« ( 1 ) n gem'inl highly trusted hy 
Bhilij) and Alcxandtu' the (beat, h*ft 1>> iht* latti'r 
as regent in .Mac(‘donia w lu'ii ht ero- sed ()V(*r into 
Asia, .*k'U n.c. lie dischariiTMl lulU"* of this 

oiricx* xvith great ahilil \ . siipjue sm;. (lie insunee- 
tions in 'riiraee and Spaita; luit la xxas about to 
h(* superseded hy ( ’ral(*nis, ilirougii iJu* iiiflneiiee of 
Olyiiijiias. x\h(‘ij Ah*xandei' died. I’he goV(‘rnnienfc 
of Macedonia xxas assigned lo him anew, in eoii- 
juiietion with Cratcuus ; and oon after, lu*. was 
call(*d upon to (h'feiid him- elf against an alliance 
of till* (iicciaii lates. The war, usually called (he 
l.amian xvar from Lamia wlieie Anlipati'r was 
hesi(_*g(‘(l in .42.4, xvas li'iniiuaTed hy (lie di'feat of 
tlu* eonf(*(lerat(*s in .422. I’lu^ murder of his iinsne- 
ei'-sful rival, B(*rdieeas, in Bg;. jit in .421 r..(\, left 
-\ntip. ter (he snnn'me regeuey of the kingdom, 
and the gnardianslii]) of jMexamh'r's ehi!diT*n. He 
di cdi .MU advanced age in .419. - (2) 4'he fatlu‘r 

of Ii ;od the (Ireat, apfiointed hv Julius Bicsar 
procurator of Juda'a iu 47 H.c. lie xvas poisoned 
ru 44 n.r. - (4) Tlu*. son of Herod tlie (Ireat hy his 
first xvife, a xvorthle.ss prince, who was ])(*r])etnally 
conspiring against the life of Ids hrotlu‘rs, hut was 
(Executed in prison live da^s before Herod died. 

Alltip'llthy is tlu* term applied to a class of 
cases in xvhich individual, are disagrecahly allectctl 
hy, or xiolently dislike, things innoeiions or agree* 
able to the majority of mankind. Tlicse pcculiaii- 
ties are sometimes iniiute- James l.’s, for in.stance, 
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to a drawn sword ; soinotiincs they arc <hic to a 
ehild’s having heon injudieiously terrified with some 
object, the mental impression liocomin^ perma- 
mmt. In many eases, antipathy arises from mental 
association, o/teii uiieonseioiis, of one object or 
impression witli some other a<Imittedly unpleasant, 
or with some ]»ainful experience in the j»ast life of 
the ])(n*s()n allected. A lar;*’!* cla.ss of persons have 
an anti])athy <<> animal food, and from childiiood 
refuse to taste it. In others, a^ain, the aversion 
is limit(‘d to one kind of meat, as veal or j»ork ; 
others are averse to or milk. Nor is this ferd- 
a cons<-ious capriee, which an exertion <tf the 
will mi<j;ht remove*; for it is ^^enerally fonml that 
contact with the object of the antipathy is resented 
hy the bodily eeonojny, and symptoms of jmisonin*.; 
are rapidly prodma'd. Some are afha'tefl with these 
.sym]doms who have no mental aversion to the 
article. Some* medicim's atVeet particular juTsons 
ilan^eronsly, I'ven when j^dven in very niiinite 
dost‘s ; on othe’ s, medicines have a j)ec\iliar efhs-t 
- astrin;jjents may pnr;jfe. Tlie air (»f some jilaces 
has a peculiar iulhn‘nce on individuals. 

The most lemarkahle ant ijiat hies are. those .airect- 
in^ tin*- s])ecial senses. Ni'arly all ]»erso!is h.ave a 
loathin^c at reptih's. hut some few fnint on smut/ ;i 
toad (»r li/.anl, others on seein;^ insects. 'I'vcho 
Hvabe fainted at si;j,ht (»f a fox, ITeni v III. of 1*' ranee 
at that of a cat, and .Maishal dWlhert at a j>i;i:. * 
[[f’tnitnf a wet tineor drawn on ;;lass, the j^o-indifi” 
of knives, ora cn'akin;^^ >\heel. is Mitlicic'iit to pro- 
duce faintinit in some. Stnrllin</ wwx^k or :tmber.i 4 ris 
throw." sonu.‘ into ulsioiis ; and we h.ave seen 
hoW’ art ie|(‘s of food after t others often, no doubt, 
owin^r to per\('ited tast<‘. 'I’Im? fnnrh of anythin^: 
unusually smo<nli has tie same idfect sometimes, 
/immermati records the ase of a lady who wa.'^ 
thus aireet(*d l»y tin' feeli of silk, satin, or tin* 
velvety skin of a jteaeli 'I’liis >ubp‘ct is also 
uoticiMl und(‘r limiSYNi'K \s^ . 

AlltillcriodifS are dru.ii'.s ^^hich relieve or cure 
c<*rtain dis(»ases M»art icnlarly a.eu(‘, and some forms 
of ne!iral;^ia and lieadarln* ^ vhosi* attacks occur at 
rejznlar iiiterxals. 'The most imiMUtani are cin 
chona balk ami its alkaloids, es])ecially <piinine, 
a id aiseaic. 

Aiitiplilouis'lh* (til ‘a^^ainst,' and jtltht- 

‘ I burn I, a term applied t<i rcme<lirs and to 
re^ineai «»p])o-^ed to inllammat inn, such as blood- 
lettin;r. pur;^ tlives, low diet, I'^e. 

ihe earlie'.t of ihe ten Ailiit orators 
in the Alexandrim* i*anon, bom at lihamnus in 
Alt' i, 4.S0 n.r. lie belou-ed to the oli^archic.al 
]>aii;. at .\tiien.s, ami to him, aerordin;^ to his 
]ui]<'l 'rinieydides, as mainly dm* the establish 
meat of the ^^overnmeiit of ihe Four llnndied in 
•411 n.(\ <bi its fal , six months later, .\ntiphon 
wa'. b!-on;i:lit to trial a* I eond(*mned to (h*atli, in 
spil'- of his nohh* ilefemc. < )nly iifteen of his ora- 
timis ha,v<' eonu* down to us, of whieh three w«*re 
written fe.r others, while tin* r(*maiiid«*r ap]»ear to 
have been int,end(*«l as sjieeimeiis of seiiool rln torie 
for his pujiils. Tlie best edition is }>v lllass ( l.t ij*. 
ISSl). 

Alltipll'miy^ tin* name of a s^)eeie^ of saere-1 
.son;,^ snn>f by two parlies, each respondim: lo the 
other. Many of the Fsalms sliow tliat aniiphoiial 
was ill use in David's lime. Its intu*- 
duetion into the (berk Fhureh is aserih(*d to 
Ittnalius, llishoti of .\ntioeh, in tlie .M eentury ; 
and Amlirosius, lUshop of Milan, is said to have 
introduced it into the M^ostern (’hureh, in tin* 4Mi 
century. The chan tiiyi^Mif the lValm.s in the 
lish c^itlunlral service is an imitation of the iciit 
anti phony. 

Antip'odeSy a word of Greek origin, signifying, 
literally, those who have theii feet on r against 


each other. Thus Trevisa, in 1308, says that 
‘in Ethiopia are the Antipodes, men that Inive 
their f<*ct against our feet.’ As apjdioil in 
geography, the term means the iidiamtants of 
any two <i[)j»ositr* jioints of the globe, or, in 
other words, tin* dwi*llers at the ojiposite extrem- 
ities of any diameter of the cartli. h'roin this 
primary rel.-ition tln*r(‘ necessarily arise many 
si*rnndary relations. .Vuti)><)dcs must he mi one 
and the sann* meridional circle, s(*j)arated from 
eaeli otln*r by half tin* rirrumferenee. Being on 
om* and tin* same m(*ridion;il circle, they must 
diller in longitude e\a<*tly ISO^, N\ith the (*xception 
of the poles tliemsclvi-s, as ha\ ing no Imigitude at 
all ; ami being separat(‘d from each other l>y half 
the circuinf(*reiie(‘, they nmsl he eipiidisiant from 
the cfpiator in ojipo^ite direc tions. Take, as an 
example, London, in .’il'' .‘Ut N. lal., and O'’ .5' 
\V. long. Its .antipode-, mu.-t br in .SO' S. hit., 
*'ind in 1S(F W. long., or rather 170' .">.7' hk — co- 
ineitling ]»retty nearly Nvith Anti))od<*s Island (4tF 
•IS' S. ; ITS"* ‘io' F,), an uninliabited rocky islet, 
.about .7 miles inng, Nvitli smaller rocks .ironnd it, 
lying to the south e.ast of \ew Zealaml. 

Between antipodes in general tln*re necessarily 
exist .also otln*r st*condary relations. AVilh reh*r- 
enee to the earth s tlaily rotation, tin* noon of the 
one sid(* must be the inidnigbt of the other; while, 
with r«*gard to its annual revolution, tin* summer 
and the antuiiin of the om* side* mimt he the n\ inter 
.and the spring of tin* otln*r. 'I’lie mi<luight <*orre- 
sponds t<i the noon on tin* other side, either of the 
<lay liefon* or tin* day iifti'r. according as one has 
n*aehed the anlipodi'S .sailing from the (‘ust or fi-oni 
the Nvest. In going tacstwaid that is, in me(*ting 
tin* sun -om*. from day to dav, :iutieij»ate.s every 
noon and every midnight in tin* ]irnj»oitiou of 4' of 
time to 1 of long., or of 1‘2 hours of time to bSd’ of 
long. In going N\e>i\\ard, again, one ]»ost]>ones 
t‘\<*rv noon ami every nii<lnight in tlie same )u*o- 
port ion. 

Allti|IO|MS n ponlilV (*l(*ctMl in op]>osiiion to 
one l•;inonirally eboseii. 'the lir-l antipopes svere 
I'elix, ilnring tin* poniilirate of Liberius (M.72 
Ihsinus. again.'l Dama-us 384); ami Lanreii- 

tius. against Symniarlni.s ( 41KS .714). During tln^ 
iniddh* ages se\eral emperors of (lermany set nj) 
[>opes against lhos(* whom the Bomaus had elected 
without eousulling them. (>lho the Great dis- 
j»laced sUiM'essix rly two Bishops of Rome; ami 
nnIicii the rival iMipi*, S\ In ester 111., liad e\]>elled 
the sliiioiiiaeal am) prolligati* Benedict IX. ( lt)3.‘l 
•1.7), the latter nnus broughl bai'k Iin the (Jermaii 
king, ami soon a fu*!' wards sold his dignity t.) 
Gi»*gorv \ 1. 'I here u i*re monv. eou.si*<jueiitlN , threo 
].<»]»es, but tln*ir claims were all set asidu* at a 
council coinencd at Su»ri by tin* <*mperor. Henry 
III., and :l now p<)pe elected as ( 'leMn*nt II. in 
KMb. Slnutly aflt*r, Ih>ite .Vlexainier 11. found a 
ri\al in llonorius II.. the uomiiu*t* of the emp(*ror; 
bm bis elaini was latilietl by a eoiiiieil convened 
at .Mantua. In lOSt) tin* same nnse(‘mly s])eetaelo 
was witinssi*d, nn ben the eni]>eror, lii*nry I\., 
elevateti to the ]i,‘ipal chair Guibeil of Baveiina, 
under the title of ('leineia 111., in opjiosititm to his 
own iniplaeahh* adversary, (begoi v \ 11. Jhil after 
tin* death of Gi(*gorv (108.4), ( leiin'iit w;ts hini’ 
.self opjHised suee(*.s.si\ ely )>y \ ietor Iff. ( lOSO-SS) 
and ( rbaii 11. ( U)S8 IM)). IniKM-eut II. (11, SO 4.3) 
Iriumtihed over the antipopc Aiiacletus 11. by the 
help of St. liernard ; and Alexander 111. <luring his 
poutilieale (11.71) 8l) had to conieinl vith no fewer 
than four successive aiitipopes, the election of only 
one of whom. hoNvever, A ictor V., in llol), li.-ts any 
canonical validity. After a long contest, Glemeiit 
V. was elected in 1.S0.7, and huir yetus later he 
transferred his seat to AN iguoii, nn Ijci’c his successors 
reigned for nearly seventy \eavs, losing the while, 
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by their siil)jectioii to Freiicli influences, • the sym- 
pathies of (h*rmaiiy and Kiij^land. 'IMie election of 
tirban VJ. in 1378 occasioiie<l ‘the ^reat schism of 
the West,’ wliieh (Iivnle<l tlie ehiireh for fifty years. 
He was elected by tlie Komaiis, who «leman«led an 
Italian popi* after the (h‘atli of (Iret^ory XT. Tlie 
French cardinals, then ii majority in the curia, on 
the. plea that they had elected tlui po]>e only under 
intimidation, withdrew to Froyence, and elected a 
new pope under the name of (dement VIT., who 
AYas reco; 4 ^nis(‘d hy France, Spain, Sayoy, and Scot- 
land ; whilst Italy, (Jermany, Fn».,dand, and the 
Avliole nortli of ICiirope, supported I 'rhan \’l. For 
tliirty-ei^’lit years Christian Kurojie was scandalis«‘d 
hy the spe<‘(a<‘le of two popes, one at (Jeneva, an- 
other at Home, in turn hurlin;*' the most awful 
anathemas of tlui church at each other, like “two 
doos snarling oyer a hone,’ in Wyelifs phrase. At 
the he;., inn in;.;' of the loth century, an altem])t was 
made to jireyail on both the rixals, (ireoory \II. at 
Home, and lienedict XI 11. at Ayi.L;iion, to renounce 
their claims with a view to t*romote union, hut 
both cyailed this as lono ns jiossihle. At hm^th, 
however, the cardiinils attache»l (o either court 
aj^reed to summon a .i,^mit‘rjil (‘ouiicil, which imd 
accordin;^dy at Fi.^a in 1403. The council dejiosi'd 
both popes, and eonstitnte<l the separate bodies of 
cardinals into one conclave, w hich elecled Ale\and«*r 
V. to the papal chair. 'The council of I»asel{ 1 131-47), 
in its strn^^^le with l*op<* FatL;enlns H'. (1431 17) 
for supremacy, atltnnpted to arro;^ate to itself the 
jiapal tunctions, and pr<»(‘eeded to el(M*t Amadeus of 
Savoy i)(»pe, as Felix V. The attem})t, luovever, 
faile<l ; the ))<»pes Fatu'enius 1\’. ;iiid Ni<*lH>las \. 
(1447 .V)) sc'cured their aulhoiity, tin* ambitious 
council linally dissolved itself, and l^’elix \’. n*- 
sij^ned his empiy di;^nil>, and was raised to the 
rank of cardinal hy tlie ma; 4 'naiiiiuous pope him.self. 
This was tlie hi>t occasion on an hich tlie faithful 
AA’ere dist raet*‘d h\ the si.uht of a rival i)ontitr within 
(diristeiidom. Sec PoiM'.. 

Alltiliyrill <>10‘ <‘f tin' most serious riN als to 

? uiniue yet artiiieially produe(*d. It is obtained 
nun ot.d-tar prodin*ls hy a process of ;j^*eat eom- 
>le.xit^, its chemical conij^osiiion Ixuiio ), 

t is a Nvhite crysiM,lline powdm’, iasteh*s<>, i'ohuir- 
less, and soluble in water. (Jivcni in ilo-.ys of I,") 
to 30 ;xrains, it reduces the temts'rature 2^ to 3 in 
about ail hour, without the discomfort of proftise 
lerspirat ion, and is therefore of Ltreat value as ji 
ehnfn;;e. It is not. an antiperiodi'', hu\\e\<*r, ami 
th(‘i lore cannot re)daee (juiniiie in cases of ,a;;ue 
or intermittent fevt'rs. 

AlltU|U«*irics, SocihTV OF. See Akth.k- 
OLOOV, Ai'.MlKMY. 

Allfi<llll'« As the tertn aiieients is commonly 
apjilied to the (Jreeks jiml F -in.ins, the word 
afiti<|ne is used with reference; to their Avorks of 
art, espi'ciaily their iiicoinparahle sculjitures. See 
ScrLorri;]:. ' 

Allthllllfie.S. See AliCJI3iOLO(;v. 

Anti-rent ism, a term aiiplied to the action of 
a political party Nvhieh eau.sed eoiisideiahle disturh- 
aiicc ill the state of New York ( 1S13 17) in eoii- 
iic'ction NNith the non i»aymeut of rent. Faijjre 
tracts of laud had been ; 4 raiited in old colonial d;iAs 
by the Dutch Wi'st Imlia ''ompaiis to il> < ’emhei.-^ 
in New York, who hud the title oi »ivi;i;; of a 
lord ‘ jiatroon ' or ju'oteclor, and tin; c»doiiy or 
manor wiis ^mverned hy fcinlal tenures T;inu”li 
the latter were abolished hy laws eriael d ! i 1779 
and l7Ho, yet the projunetors mamir'oil to ..am a 
deed hy wiiich n fits ami dues slm. ld Ir* p;«iil us 
formerly. Asso< iitions nnci-c foemed in 1839 t<» ;.(et 
rid of tliest hardens ; evictions were trieil hy the 
proprieio!s, whi' t| led to resi tuuce uiid outrages 
Ultimately the hgislature yj!.vc relief of a certain 


kind to the tenant ry, feudal tennres and incidents 
Avere aliolislied, amr«igricultural land Avas forbidden 
to bo lea.se<l for a longer period tluiii tAvelve years. 
Antirrliinuiii. See SNAiMin.vtioN. 

Antisaiia, a volcano of the Andes, in Ecuador, 
about 33 miles SF. of the toAvn of (^uito, 19,2()0 
feet high. On its slopes are many extinct craters, 
uml at a height, of 12,400 feet, the famous 'J’amho 
de Antisaiia, one of the highest inhabited places 
in the worhl. 

Aiiti.scMirImfirs. See Scm uvv. 

Alltis<^llllll^S« the modern ojijMuieiits of the 
.JeNvs in llussia, Itoiimania, Hungary, and Eastern 
Oermaiiy. In these eouiitries the dews are found 
in gri'at iiumhers, and their cMUistaiitly increasing 
wealth and iiillneiice excite popular jealousy amt 
alarm. The question liow' far it is advantugeoiis 
for a country to alloNv exeessivi; weallli and j>olitl(;aI 
power to pa,'^;^ into the hands of a race avowedly 
alien, ami hut little inllm'iieed hy the sentiment of 
nationality, ailmits of disemssioii, hut there iraii be 
no excuse for the brutal outragi's upiui innocent 
imlivitlnals that occurred in Russia and Hungary 
in the years ISSl S4. Kncii in the miliglit(;neil 
ea.iutal of the (lerman empire the Jtuit'uhrtzr. raged 
hotly; and an Anti-Semitii* League was formed in 
ISSl to restrict the liberty of .lews in (iermaiiy. 
The <‘mperor inlerferod to stop tin* cowardly pm*- 
secution, hut not before Ihoiisamls i»f dews had left 
the country. 'I’lie p«*rsi‘ention in Russia assumed a 
more brutal character than in (ierniaiiy, ami thou- 
sands of .lews Ih'd to .America. S[>ain, and (‘Ise- 
Nvliere to .sa\e not alone their liberties ami their 
pro]>erty. hut their lives. In Hungary n ioh‘nt anti- 
.lewish liots occurred at Fi'.sth, /.ila, and else- 
wliere, which Avere not hrouglil to an end until 
martial laAv was proclaimed. See di;ws. 

Antiseptics ((Ir. ttnti, ‘against,’ srftfihts, 
‘causing putrefaiUion ’ ) nri' suhstnnees which pre- 
vi'iit or .arrest putrofaetion and amilogams fermeii- 
tive rhanges. It has been proved that Futrefai'lion 
( q.v.), f(*rnn‘nta.tion of grape-juii'e ( ri mtns 
linu)^ of milk durfir /rriiifnfitf/nn and many, 
though probably not all otlier ferm(‘ntations, de- 
pend U]MU\ the presence of mieroseopie vegetable 
org.’inisms (sim* (iKUAi 'I'o j*n‘\a‘nt tli(;se 

proeessi's, then, it is neees.-ar\ eitlier ( I ) to I'xelude 
tln*.''e organisms altogetlier: (2) to interfere Avith 
i'onditions which pmniit of their develojaiieiit ; or 
(3; to ih'stroN tla'ii' vit.ality. 

(1 ) d’lie.-ic orgini.-in-. oi' tlmir genes, ;ire ju’eseiit 
in ordinary air; lait it has hoen shown hy Rasteur, 
Tyndall, liisier, Rolierts, ami otheis, that if air he 
liltered through cotton Avool, or (if moving sloAvly ) 
through a line h(‘iit lulu*, ii may he jilloNved to 
come in eoiita<‘t with ])Utrescil»le siihstaiiees, if 
these thojnse'lves contain no living organisms or 
germs, w ithout eaiising put refaction. 'I'liis method, 
hoNvcN'er, has Jiad no imjan taut ajiplii^atioii.s exee[)t 
in seientifie 'eseareli. 

(2) Their growth may he arrested (fc) hy a low 
temperature. 4’hns large* quafitit it;s of fresh meat 
5ire ini]M)rte»l from America, and even Australia and 
New Zealand, in ehainhers cooleil to near the freez- 
i'>g point, (.’areassc's of the long-extinet mammoth, 
with the ilesli still present, ii;ive het'ii found in tlie 
i<*e -jili of Siberia. The longer time that meat, 
milk, Xe. keej> in eohl than in hot Aveatlier is 
lamiliar. (A) Ry ahsi'iiee of moisture. Thus, if 
tlie contf'iits of an egg he thrown out on a plate, 
and thoiouglily dried in an oven, the \v bob' becomes 
of a liard, horny <*onsistence, and may he kept in 
this state for years. If soaked in Avater, it AA’ill 
soon begin to putrefy. Ill the same Avjiy meat may 
he kept fresh hy thoroughly drying it. (The pre- 
servation of fruits, Xe. in .strong syrup is an 
example of :i soniew hat similar action.) 
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(3) The vitality of tliCHC oi^faiii-sms may be 
(leHtroyed {a) by hofit — o.g. moat and otJior oat- 
ables can be preserved for an iiideiiiiite time if they 
are boiled and hernietically sealed, while still hot, 
in tin vessels (see Phkskkvks) ; (/>) by various 
ehemical substances. Some of tlie most ini])orlaiit 
are (common salt and sallpetn;, us(‘d in eurin;;- lish, 
j>icklin^ meat, «Jv:c. ; alcohol, in ])r(‘servin^- zoolo;^ieal 
s})ecimens, ve{^(!table essences, fruits, t^c. ; sulphur- 
ous aciil, borac.ic acid, and arsenious at‘i«l ; many 
salts, as chloride of zinc (Ibiriudts solution, q.v.), 
perman;^anate of potash (fomly's ilui«l, see under 
MANi^ANKSE ), sulphate of (*o])^)er (]»lue vitriol), 
corrosive sublimate, nitrate ot silver; chlorine 
(given otr by chloride of lime), bxline, iodoform 
(CHI;,), glycerine, boroglyceuide, eucalyptus oil, 
thymol, creasote, carl^olic a<“id, sali»*ylic aci<l, 
taiiiiic acid, <piinine, the patent preparation 
‘sanitas,’ charcoal (both vegetabh* and animal), 
dry inouhl, used in the eartli-ch>set system (sec 
SkWA<JK). All *'i(‘se substances act directly or in- 
directly as poisons to the organisms which produce 
])Utrefaction, 4)s:c. ; most of them are (.‘itber poisonous 
or veiy unpalatable b» ;Mid cannot Ihcrcfon* 

be used in prescuving food. ^lany of (hem ar<‘, 
however, us(h 1 in tin* arts to arrest the deconi- 
jM)sition of (uitrescilile substaiici's c,g. in the 
maiiufactnni of sizi' for writing-}»a])er from scraps 
of hi<b“s, sulphite <.»f soda, containing sulphurous 
acid, is added ; hi<les are preserve<l l»y salt, or, when 
tjinned, by tannin, a comjtouml of tannic acid ; and 
timber is found less liable to decay if charged with 
ail anti-»‘ptic, such as sulphate of copper, chloride 
of zinc, corrosiNc sublima(<‘, or cr<*asot<*. Tin* 
timb(‘r is jdac<Ml in a, stcam-bov, so that the air 
containe*d in its pores is disphu^ed by steam ; tin* 
whole casing is tncii closc'd tigiit, and allow t'd to 
(‘ool ; the steam condenses and h'aves a vacuum in 
ainl arouml tin* wond. If one of these substances 
is then intnxlucc'd, it finds it' way into tin* inner- 
most pon‘s of the timbei’ (see \\'()n|»-|*i;KsKnviNO 

Siweial of the abo\ e named antiseptics arc 
largcls used in the preservatimi of food. Salicylic 
a(*id is us(*tl for |»r(*serving beer, butt<‘i‘, fruits, and 
meat: and to sindi an evtent is this tin* case, that 
th * l'r«*in h authorities have ttubidden tin* sale 
of an\ thing containing this presciw at iv<*, on tin* 
ground tlnit when taken continuously, c\ cn in 
small tlos(.*s, it is injuiious to health. The opjiosite 
view is held by many in this count) , and the 
qiie.-^tmii is still st/fi /(«//*>. lloracie acid, either 
alone or mi\('d with borax or glycerine, is i ver\ 
p(»werdil -ptCM’i'vat i\ e, ami i*\pei ii lua* u dicates 
that 'In* .amount nec»-sMnN to pn*serv«* tood is 
perfceiiy bai'inlcss. Laige (jiiantitics of butter 
(Swedish, v'Vc. ) are now’ sent into this country, 
w’Jiieh havti only .suficient s.ilt added to imp.art 
llavour, and which < we tlicir kccj»iiig properties 
to iM.racic acid, ft is also coming into use foi- 
pr(*s('rviiig fresh fish, and a bright future is open- 
ing up to lishermen in si eluded waters, w ho hope 
th(*rel»y to he able to get a w ider m.arket for their 
harvest. Milk and meat are readily kept swe« t 
for some time when treated with this acid. 

Next to the pri*seivation of bxul, the mo.-.r 
important purposes for which antist*])tic methods 
and sul)staue(*s are used, aie the /tn r ntin • of in- 
fectious diseases, and tin* freatment uf u ounds. 
The. pn)perti<*s of the infectious matter nf iiifcc 
tious diseases are closcl ' analogous to t nose of tin* 
organisms that lead to put refaction, v^c. ; and even 
ill CJises where its organic uatuo- has not been 
proved (see Geum Theouy ), it can be leiideretl inert 
ny a proper use of antiseptics, or by expo.-^ure to a 
high temperature. Thus, anything that b.as ■.me 
near the patient sutlering from an inf- tious 
disease, and discharges from Ids peixoii, are maile 
liarmless by carbolic acid, cliJoride. ol zinc, or 
21 


some oilier antiseptic ; his bedding is roasted in 
an oven at a temperature of 212" K. (KMJ' (\), or 
more ; the room where lie has been Ireatcil is 
fumigated witli chlorine or siilpliurous acid; and 
so the disease is prevented from sjireadiiig. This 
is, ill fact, one of the chief aims of medical practice 
at the j)res<*nt day (sec I>18J\FE(.'TANTS). 

Many of the. (*vil ellects which follow' woupds 
and surgical operations arc due to the presi'iice of 
organisms (see I^v.kmia); and the ellects of their 
antiseptic treatment, introduced by Sir Joseph 
luster, have been inarvelloiis. 

Aiitis€‘pti<* Surgery, or Li.stertsm, is the 
sNstein of treating siiigical wounds introduced by 
Sir .Io.sepli luster (q.v.), basrd on bis clear recogni- 
tion of the fact tliat jmtrcfactive ])rocesses {sejtsis) 
are the <*hief danger wliicli the surgeon has to com- 
bat in dealing w ith accidental and ojicralion wounds. 
J’bc system (*onsists essentially in exeliiding, by 
the use of gennicidi* subst.-inccs, those microbes by 
Avbicli fermentative juoccsscs arc induced, or in 
erailicating them from wounds to which they have 
gained access. In ibis way ]»y:iunia, septica*inia, 
t‘rysi]M*las, ;ind gangrene, once the scourge of 
surgical hospitals, have in a shmt period of years 
hecome diseases of rare occurrence, and the reduc- 
tion in ho.spit.-il mortality lias been very great. 
(,'a.rbolie acid dissolved in various menstrua, in the 
form of a steam sjnay, nr inijuegnated in gauze or 
cotton wool, was till recently the favourite anti- 
septic in surgical practice. J'hyinid, enealyjitus 
oil, boric and salicylic acids, and iodoform, arc also 
in frequent ns«* for the same pur]K»ses. In 1881 
I’rofessor Koch of iierlin drew’ attention to the 
much greater potency i>f pcuddoiide of iiK'rciiry 
(corrosive sublimate) as (‘nuq.ared with other 
.antiseptics, .ind bis suggestion of iis cmploMn(*nt 
in a one /</’o mi/ie aqueous solution lias lunv 
be(*n universally adopted with satisfa' tory results. 
.\long will) carbolic acid, ^.bi(‘h is still ]>relcrrc*d 
for mmuc parts of tlm method, this antiseptic is 
enqdoyi'd in d(*siioving the infective p.-irticles or 
ifenus in the immedi.’ite n'*ighb()urbo()d of llie 
wound. I’be wound itsclt is only treated with tlie 
germii’ide sohitinii when the ])resen(‘e of genus 
within )1 is suspected, olborwise it is k4*i)t free 
from tlie initative action of tlie lotion; Imt all 
objects a]q»roa(‘lung it must be rigorously purilied 
if the danger of inlcciion is to be safely avoided. 

Metla)d ttf (tjieratimj and of Ih essi/K/ ihnrafioii- 
icinnids. The skin of th ]»art, the liaiins of the 
oper.’itor .and his as>i^tan and the instruments, 
•are carclull> |»nriticd with a watcr\ .--olntinn (I in 
I0(M)) of cono^.iv uhlimalc. Sjiongcs, Ligatures, 
and llrain.’ige-lnhe.-- (q.v. ) are kc]»t in c.irbolic 
acid solutions. The opmjitioii is eondiietcd in an 
atmospliere impregnated tutli carholic acid )>y 
means of aline spray, usually ]»rodm*cd hy ste;un 
geiiei.iied in a small hoiler, or tlie wound and its 
lieigiilMMuhood are constantly irrigated by the cor- 
rosive sublimate solution during tlic coniinnance 
of tlie operation. When the o]»eratiou is conqileted 
and the wanuid closed, it is eo\ ered with a layer of 
specially ])ri‘parcd oil silk i protceti' c ), to prevt*nt 
. mstaiil irritation by tin* antisepti' in the dn'ssing. 
'rids consists of muslin impi’eguatcd w ith a mixture 
of <‘arlHdie acid, resin, ami parallia ; it retains the 
carbolir acid at ordinary (cmjtcratorcs, but givt's it 
olV slowly at the tempi'iatnvc ot the body, sm that 
the dressing remains in an actively antise])tie con- 
dition for some da.ys. till all its carbolic acid has 
eva.i)orated. 'rite lirst layer is wotted in carbolic 
acid solution (I to 10) to ilcstroy any germs adher- 
ing to its surface, and render it actively antiseptic 
at once, 'riio remainder is apjilied dry, in order to 
soak uj> the discharge as it ilows foim the wound. 
This dressing may b» in ]>arl or w holly replaced by 
line cotton wadding impregnated with corrosive 
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sublimate, or with salic.^vlic aehl, its ehislieity 
roiuliMing it a more* nuntoitablo apolieatioii, ami 
permitting its close a.(lat)tation to the contour of 
the ho«ly. The whole is fixed by bamlages. The 
dressing is in general not ehangiid till discharge 
htvomes visible through it. AVlnm it is change*!, 
similar ])reeaul i*)ns with reganl to spray, purilica- 
lion of hamls, »!<:('. must be observed. 

Trt'ai nu nt of W oidhIs imt injtirtrd h)/ fhc Sunji'ott, 
— They are Mashed out M ith a searching antisejitie 
solution, as Materv stdution of corrosive siihlimate 
(I in r>00) or eari>olie a<*id (1 in *20), and .arti thus 
at once thorougldy disinfected. Tliey art* then 
treated like o])eration-N\oumls. After *48 hours at 
furthest, it is n<»t gtuierally j)ossi!ile to eradicate 
the causes of putrefaction thoroughly. 

Ih'snlfs. -\{ this licatiiHMit is tln»roughly carried 
out : ( 1 ) no bacteria and no juitrid smell are ]uesent 
in the tliseharge ; (2) no pya inia, s(‘ptic;cmia, hos- 
]utal gangrene, or erysipelas results ; and in general 
(8) no formation of pus lakt's place ; ( 1 ) m> pain is 
felt in the wound ; {.">) no fever folloMs. 

Some of the most striking (‘Meets of this method 
on surgical jiractice aie ; (1) In many cases of 
injury, especially compound fraetuivs and dish)ca- 
tions, a limh may now be pn'sciM'd where amputa- 
tion Mas formerly eonsid(‘i-ed neci'ssary. (2) \Ianv 

0] H*rations are now fearh‘s>ly and saft‘ly jierformed, 

mIucIi f(»nm‘rly were (‘ilher not atltuiipted, or were 
fr(.‘<[uently folloMiMl by disastrous lesults; (‘sj>eci- 
ully ojK'rations on bones jnid joints, .and op(‘ning 
of (Mironic Abscc'sses, and S(‘rous Membranes 
(q.v.). (.'») Mortality fnnii injuries and <»perati<ms 

has been greatly iliniiuished e.g. tin* d«‘ath-rat(‘ 
after major amj)Uta,i ions (in iNtil and IStitJ) fell 
from b”) ]H‘r cent, to b’» per cent. ( IStiT (5M) in 
ListtT's Mai'ds in tllasgow aft(‘r lie introduced his 
Tnelhod, and to about 12 ix'r (amt. (in ISTl 77) 
in I'Minbingh, mIicii lu' had furtlKU- developisl it. 
\b)lknian of Halle Mas on the point of closing his 
M'ards in s*onse(piene(‘ of the pre\ alciice of pNa'inia 
and ^eptica-mia. 1 1*’! tried fuster's method, and 
during the next live years tlu’ total mortality in 
his M’aril- M'as h‘ss th/in M ]>er cent. Se»‘ (’hi.yne's 

Siirti> ri/ { lSS2b 

Aiitis|»asiiiodk*s. S(.‘e Suasm. 

Allfi.s'lllOllOS, fouiahM* of the ('ynic. school of 
philosophy, M*as the ‘'Oii of an Athenian lather and 
a Thra( •ian mothf'r. fie ftnight in bis youth at 
Tanagra(42() n.c. ), Avas liisi a disciph* of ( lorgias, 
afterMards a fiiend and folloM(‘r ot Sociates, and 
died at Athens at the. ag'* of 70. .\fter the death 
of Socrates, la.^ taught moral and practical ]»liilo- 
sophy in the .Vthenian gymnasium ( 'yiiosarges, 
from M'hich it is said his school dcrivt d its title. 
Autistheiies held that virtue mainly •■onsists in 
voluntary ahstinence from pleasnic, and in a stern 
contempt of riches, honours, and (*\eu learning. 
He slioMed his eontempt for all the Inxnries and 
comforts of lif(* hy eating the hardest fai'(' and 
wearing ragged garments an (_‘eeent rieity Mhieh 
Socrates r(*proved with thi' words, ‘1 s»m‘ \our 

1) rid(3 througbthe holes in sour cloak.’ Antistluuies 
attracted many imitators, among them the famous 
Diogenes, .and from his school the Stoic si.h-.e- 
quently sprung. His Ma ilings have mostly p»‘rislie«i. 

AlltitlK^rillill is the Jopular name a.]., lied to 
a suhstatiee (haisi'd from eo.al-tar, d h.i.ng .i 
very complex eln-Muical eompositiou, ini )odu<'.*(l ]»y 
.M. Nieot in 1887 a rival to quinine. - its 
name indicates, it a,cts hy reducing leit.pei .iiire, 
and therefore ^‘omhating inllamiiiation. 

Antitlic^sis { t d- ooiiy * 'gain.d, ami f/if y/s, 
from tithA.nK ' 1 place’), an opp i.'-ilion or eontrist 
of kle.is exnrei..sed hy bringin;; mokIs th.it are 
the iiatiiial uppo iti-- of b otlnu- close to- 
gether fto ;ts t(^ produce n ^lioiig contrast. Thus 


Lessing, in a criticism on a hook, says : ‘ It con- 
tains many good things and many iicm' ; hut the 
good arc not new, and the noM’ aic not good.’ 
Antithesis, mIicu natnrally and moderately em- 
ployed, gives liveliness to style; but, like all 
strong jigures of speech, becomes Mearisome when 
too often nqieateil, as it is in the so'norous prose of 
Dr Johnson. 

Alltitrillita'riaih one M-ho denies the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Tin} name is juaeticalJy .synony- 
mous M'itli Lnitarian. See Unitahian.s and 
'ruiM TV. 

Anti type, a (Ireok Mord, literally signifying 
a ty]»e or tigure which coriTsponds to some other 
tyiie (»r lignn'. In its tluMilogieal sense, it denotes, 
not a type, hut the person in whom any pro])hetic 
ly]>e is fuililled ; thus, (Mirist is called the antitype 
of tin* jiasehal himh. See TvPK. 

Alltilllll, one of the most ancient cities of 
TiJitium, built on a rocky promontory running out 
into the .sea. Heing favourably situated for com- 
iin‘re(! and }>iraey, it beeann*, under the Abdsoinns, 
oin} of the most ]►owerful (‘inunies of rising 
Koine, (’ompiered in IMS n.c. , it soon revolted, 
and long maintained its inde]H‘inh‘nce, but W'as at 
length snlxlued in 388 n.c. It was dejirived of all 
its .''hi I )s, tin* beaks of Mhieh (ro.stnt) M'cre cairi(.*d 
off to ornament tin* platform of the s]»oakers in tho 
Komnn forum. Tt b(*eame a fa\()inite resort of the 
Mcalthy Komans, and Mime of the most famous 
remains of ancient art liaNc b(*(‘n diseo\'ered 
among thi* ruins of their ^illas and palaces; 
such as the Ajxillo Ih'hcdt.'n*, and tlu} Ihnghese 
(dadiator. It Mas the. birtlqdace of the Knqierors 
( 'align la and Nero. 

Alltivari, ^ .seaport on the eoast-distriet 
assigiK'd to .Monl(‘negro by tin* 4’r(*aty of IhMlin in 
1878. It M'a.s formerly Albanian, a,nd is IS miles 
N\V. of Scutari. It li.'is a eitadi'l, and a small 
harbour, shut against M;ir ships. ( 'onsidiu’able 
trade is carried on in maniifaet nrt'd goods, tanned 
hides, soap, and ]u*trol(Mim. I’oj). SOIH). 

Aiitit ‘I’S, bony outgroMtbs from the frontal 
bout's of almost all the mi*mbcrs of tin* detu' family. 
I'ixeept in the leindeer, iIm'V ar(‘ iestii«‘ted to the 
males, and art* secondarv sexu.'d < haraeti'is list'd as 
MeajMuis in lighting foi’ poM^ession of the feinale.s. 
4’1 m‘,\ app(‘ar as a fi.iir of knolts eoveicd M ith dark 
skin, from m Inch the bony li.-'^iie i-- dtw t'l opt'd. In 
the year after that of biitli, the ;.ntlers itunain 
unbranched conical ‘ licanis.' In the lolhiMing 
spring, thti j>re\ions grouth haxiiig b(‘(*n meaii- 
Mliile shed, tin* anileis grow to a huger si/t*, and 
form their lirst hraneh ta* ‘brow.' \’ear by year 
tin; number of branches or ‘lines’ inert'ases, and 
moie th.'in .sixty h.ivt; bt'cn counted on some 
magnificent lieatls. The "oft itairv skin Mhieh 
.sccurt's their ]•.' i 'id annn.i] growth is knoM ii as the 
‘vcl\e(,' ami its accidental iujury alVecls the 
dcvt'lopmcnl of tin; anth rs. (Irowtli ct'ases when 
tin; hlootl supply is cut olV hy tin; development. t>f 
a tuhcrcl(*d nurr at the b;ist*, and tin* dt't'r then 
nihoM’the dry skin .'uid lea\e tin; lioin* hare. The 
aotle! ^ are shed, in many c.'ises at least, annually, 
a’tei- [in* hret'ding peritMl. The various ty]»c.s of 
ant? • - .u(; used as conveni(*nt characters in dis- 
tingnishing the dillerent genera. Jnvestig.'ition of 
fo.'''-il forms has shoMii that tin; ^o-adual develop- 
mci.t of anth'js exhibited in the individual life of 
the dt'er is a reca])itnhitit»n of tht;ir progressive 
liLstorie evolution. St (,* lioUXS, Dekk, SkXUAL 
Ski.kitiox. 

Alll-lioil, the larva of an insect {Mjp'weleon) 
ol the. order Neuroptera, reinarkahle for the in- 
genuity of its insect cateliing hahiis. It inhabits 
sandy districts, is n.,t known In liritain, and is 
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more common in tlic south of Europe than in lire 
north. Some species are common in North 
America. I'lic pcirfect in.scct is aliout an inch hm*^, 
ami has a general rcsemhlance to a dra^^on ily. The 
grayish-yellow larva is rather more than half an 
indi lon;^ ; it has a stout hairy ahdonnm, ami a small 
head, which is furnislicd, however, with two vany 
large incurved mamlihles. Tt has six legs, hut is 
incapahlo of raind locomolion, and gem‘rally jerks 
itself hack wares. It feeds upon the juices of in- 
sects, especially ;i,nls, in order (o obtain which it 
cleverly excavat(“s a funnel shajx'd jutfall in sandy 
grouml, and li(*s in wait at the bottom, ofttm with 
all but its mandibles Imried in the .-.and. Whim 
insects approach too near to the edge of llie hole, the 
loose sand gives way, so that they fall down the 
.steep slope. If they <lo not fall r|ui(e to the 
bottom, but begin to scramble uj) again, tlu* ant. 
lion throws sand upon tlicm by jerking its hea«l, 
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and (bus brings lljcin back. It cmploss its liead 
in the saint' >\ay to ejecl thei)- bodies from its pit, 
after llu'ir juices hjiv<‘ been >,uckcd. and easts them 
to ' I’onsid-'ra Ide distaime ; and b\ tin* s.niu* iii-'ans 
, throws a,way tbe s.'ind in exeaN al in.L: its Inde, lirst 
I jtloiigliii.g it up with il'-. body, and then jdaeing it 
i upini i I head o> me.ins of one ot its ton* le;j’<. It 
i alsva\- bi'gins by working nannl I be <‘ii* .imferene(‘ 
t>f it,-, future Inde, ainl eiailiiallv narr'OV". and 
deepens it ; tnriiing quite loand alter e.' iiiie 
tliat il work- lonml tli • ln>Ie. so .is to employ next 
time t !i<’ foi e leg of tin* ot luT siil»', ^VlM‘U il mcf‘is 
with .-tone wliieb il aiinoi remove, ii de'-ert*- llie 
excaxaiion and begins anolbcr. I'ln' pit is ratlier 
more than two ineliesa cep. After about two \ears 
the Iai\a spins its ci.coon. I’lie lialiit is seen at 
,'i low< 1 * stage of evolution in some spi'cies w liieli 
simply bury tlu'inselvcs in tin* sand without ni.iking 
any pitfall. -1'be naim* «»f Anl lion {M i/nin l.nlrun) 
was long given to a fabulous b(*asl, suppi>se«l to 
be tlie olVspriiig <»f a lion and a female ant, and 
participating in the form and qualities of both 
parents. 

Alltotagaisf a« a \>or( in the Chilian lerriti ’ > of 
the same name, of inereasing importance. !' Mindeil 
ill 1S70, the town owes it*- ratiid rise to llie salijK*tie 
dejMisits in the neighl>" irhood, and to tin* rieh 
mines of Caracoles, with which it is conncried by 
raihvav. It was taken from Bolivia h\ < hili in the 
warofl870. Fop. (lS7d)5dei. S. e At \caM V. 
Antoinmariiil* Fi:aisc’ksi;(), the jdivsiciau oi 

Napoleon at St Helena, was als » a native of 
(N)rsiea, ami was horn about l7NtK H' was 
already an anatomist of some ech'lu Ay at Fb.icnce, 
W’hen 1le^^as induced in ISIS to go to St llelcn.a. 
Napoleon received him with mistrust, but ulti- 


mately gave him his full conli<lence, ami at bis 
death* left him 1(M.),0(M) francs. After his return 
to Europe, he published at Paris his famous hut 
scarcely trustwortliy hook, Leu Dcnt/em 
f/c ( IS‘23). During tlic Polisli revolution, 

he did duty at Warsaw' as <lirector of military 
hos[)itals. lie afterwards wi'iitto lln* ^^^‘st Tmlios, 
ami die<l in Cuba, on the ltd of .April 1838. 

AlltOliellh (liAcoMo, c.'irdirial, -was horn 2d 
April ISOb, at Sonnino, a, vill.ige situated near the 
Pdiitine Marshes. Mis billuM- was a w'oodcutter, 
member of an ancic/it but decaved family. In 
18P.) his birthplace liaving heen dcnmlisbcd as a 
nest of roh])(*rs, Anloni'lli caim* to Homo, and 
entered the Crand Seminary, where lie proved 
iiim.self one of tlu* cleverest stmleiits of Ids 
lime. He gained tlie favour of Pope (Iregory 
XVI., w’ho named him a jurhihi, and gave 1dm 
.some excellent (‘(‘ch.'siaslical ai)])ointincnts. In 
1811 Antoiielli hi'came nnder-se<'retarv of state 
to tlie ministry nf the interior; in 1844, second 
treasurer; ami in tliii folbiwing year, iinama* 
minister of tbe two ajiostolie eliambers. Pope 
Pius l.V. , liaving monntetl tin* jiajial throne in 1S4I>, 
rai.sctl Antoiielli, during llu; next >ear, ti> tlu* 
dignity of eardinalab'acoji of Santa .\gatlia .alia 
Subiirra. In 1818 .\ntoiielli was jnesidi'Ut and 
iididster of foreign .allairs in a liberal cabinet, 
wideb flamed tbe famous Stahdn »)r fAuistitu- 
tioii proclaimed in 1848, tlie primujial articles of 
wbicb were so viay soon eluded. He accomn.aniial 
tlui j>ope in Ids lligbt to Caeta, .and n turneo with 
him to Home, and supported tbe reactionary 
policy. In 18,"), > ,an .attempt w.as nnule upon Ids 
life. In the N’atieaii (‘oniual (4’ 18(>‘) ’ll), Antonelli 
-liowi'd great tact and ibilitv. lb* olistiiiately 
resisteal .all eoma'.ssioiis to the growing national 
pirit of the Italian people ; Init bis ]n-otestations 
against tbi' progri'ss of evi'iits in lial> wert of no 
.avail, :nid N’ietor-Ijnm.aniu'! eiitei-cd K<»me in 1^71. 
.Vt the date of his 'b'atli, bth Nov einlier 1 87d. the 
v.arious posts lield by Antonelli mad** 1dm \irtU' 
ally prime-minister to tin* po])e (see Pit s IX.). 
'Tbe vast, ])ro]»ert.\. tl) biMjuealbed to Ids 

three Inothers, was vainly disputed by a .v'yt- 
dly,niir d.auglder in a tedious ami famous lawsuit 
1 1877 in. 

.illfoiiello OK Mkssinv, .an It.aliaii jKiinter, 
born aliout 1414, who iiiiioduci'd into Italy tbe 
Flemish met boils of oil painting, w’ldcli he iiad 
learned from the Van Fveks. He settled about 
1473 in N'ladce, wbeie lie gaini'd great lenown as a 
portrait -]»aintcr, and died probablv in 1 t‘l3. His 
eldef extaTit work.s are a < 'nieitixiou at Antwerp, 
and a porlr.ait in tie Lonvie, boili of 1 17.’>, .aimilier 
Mirtrait in Berlin, of 1478, ami a St Seliastiaii at 
h'esden. 

Aiifoiirniis, AI. Ariii'.i.n .s. See AunKi.irs. 
.ililoiiiillis, Itlnki:ai;v oi . Si'e Itinki;ai:v. 

.iiitoiiiiiiis l*ius, Tirrs Auuklu s Fi i.m .s, 

Kotiiaii emperor (138 101 A.l». ), was born in tlie 
reign of Domilian, in tbe v ear 8r> A.O. llis laiidly 
e.ame originallv from Nemausus, now' Niines, in 
(laid. .Antoninus inherited great w caltli, and early 
gave [iroot of excellent qualities. In 120 he vyas 
made lamsiil ; afterwards he was . eiit by Hadrian 
as proeonsid into Asia, where the wisdom and 
gimtlene-s of his rule won for him a higher 
i«*putalion than had been enjo\ed by any of his 
predeees.sors. In 13S he Avas .adojited by tlie 
Emperor Hadrian, in conseqiieiiee of his merit 
alone, and came to tlie throne in the same 
year. His reign was proverhiallv p(jaeeful and 
liappy. In his inivali^ eliaraiter he was simple, 
teiiiporate, and benevolent; w Idle in public allairs 
aettnl as the f.ither of Ids iu*ople. ^ The 
pei'sceution of (."Iiristians, which was continued 
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(luring liis reign, was ])artly stayed )>y liis 
mild nioasures, and Justin Martyrs Apolofjia 
'vvas recei\cd l>y him uith favour. lie was 
little engagiMl in war, except in liritain, Avliere 
he oxteride<l tin; power of Koine, ainl Imilt a wall 
het\>'een the Torth and the (Myde, as a defence 
against invasions Iw the ])redaloiy inhabitants of 
the north (see Aniomm/s, Wall ftf)i but be was 
fre(|nently eniploye<l in arbitration ami gtmeral 
(counsel on the albiirs of foreign stall's. ‘Ilap])y 
the nation which has no history.' The reign of 
Antoninus illustrati's thi saying, for by his 
justice, wisdom, kindline . , ami courtesy his 
vast enit»ire was jiieservi'd from the crimes, con- 
spiracies, insurrections, and bloodshed, the r<‘cord 
of wliich forms the bulk of the history of the 
dark c(‘iituries of the Utmian emiiire. It i said 
that oiily one senator was imiieai'lu'd durin 



Mrnii/c Coin of Antoninus ]*ins, 
coil 111 It UK ii,i( i\ i' of 111,-. \ iclorii's 111 111 i lain. 
( t'rom a com in llic J{l•i'i^ll Miufiiiu. ) 


the cntiv(‘ reign. fiiteniture n'ceived great en- 
couragi'inent • the laws wen* impro\ed ; com- 
merce extended ; the*, means of communication 
w'ere facilitated bv tlio repair of mads and 
luidges IK'W' sanitary n*gulations wen* intro- 
dn<‘cd ; ami ti taste for ai<‘hit<‘ctnre fosti'ieil in 
the citi/<ms. 'Pin* epith<*t tins was conf<‘rre<l on 
him 0.1 a,<*connt of his conduct in ilefending the 
memory of Ids predecessor Hadrian against rertain 
dishonouring measures luonght forwaid ]»y tlic 
senate. Antoninus di<‘d in Idl \.i). Kv Ins wil** 
Faustina,, wdioni lie lo\(.*d in spile of licr iinwoithi- 
Tiess, he lia.d four chihlreii, llncc* of w hom died, hut 
one lived to be tin* wife of .Maicns Aurelius, Ids 
ado})tcd son and successor. The .so-callcd IMIlar 
of A ii i.oniniis, now in llu* /'/o,:.ro ('<fh)nna at Kome, 
is that raised liy tin* senate in honour of .Marcus 
Aun*lius, after Ids \ ictorv ovci- the .Marcomaiini. 

AlltOllillllS, W.\LLn|-, a Koman rampart erected 
belw(a*n the P'irths of Fortli ami (Myde, in 140 A. p., 
during the n*igii of .Antoidinis Kii., , to restrain the 
encroachments of the* northern tiila's. 4'lic superin- 
tendence of the work is gen(*rally attriladcd to the 
imperial legate, Lollius Kiliicii.s. Following tin* 
earlier line of Agricola's forts (SI ), it cxtendcil 
3t5 mill's tin* i*aslern termination licing at ( 'arrid- n, 
on the Fortli ; the western, near Old kili>atrick, ou 
the (dyde. The work consisted of a dilch alxnU *20 
feet deep and 40 feet wide, a rainjiart of <*arlJi nid 
stone ahoiit 20 feet high and 24 fci't thi« k at tie 
base, and on the inner or south side of t!ic ..•mp.xrt 
a paved military roa<l, with a idiain '’iwc . •, > 11 ,^ 
forts. 4’lie line of the wall may still i»c traced lo a 
eonsiderahle extent. The most perfect fragnc*nts 
are near rasllecary , within the park <»f Calh rnlar 
Hon.se, Fal ki rlc ; ami on tlm slopes at Tnvci. vou, 
not far from I’olmoiii station. Ii 's con.nioniv 
designated (h'nh(t c’.v or //>• //.• />///>? b<*iiik 

an old Kng)i.-h name for the dip il. See "NVah lie s 
Nortlurt! Wall M d.ililimo>\ , IHSJ). 

Aiiliiniiis. M.-.ucus (Makk Antony), the 
Komau Lriunnii liorn about HI) u.c., belonged to 


one of the oldest jiatrician families, and on Ids 
motlier's side was related to .fiilius Ciesar. His 
youth Avas wasted in dissipation, and linding him- 
.self ]>re.ssed by creditors, be escaped to (1 recce in 58 
jj.e., where, for a while, he listened to the Athenian 
piiiiasophers and orators. His studies hero were 
.soon inteiTUptLMl by the proconsul Gabiidus, wiio 
appointed him eomm;imb*r of his cavalry. In the 
camiiaigii against Aristohiilus in Kalestinc, and in 
Fgvpt/Aiitonv distinguished himself bv his con rap 
ami activity,' ami ingratiated himself w’ith the 
soldiery. After assisting ( a*sar in (laul, he w'ent 
to Home in 50 Ti.r., to uphold his great kinsman 
against the oligarchical iiarty, and w'as appointed 
i|u;cstor, augur, ami triluine of tin* pleh.s. Next 
year, as one of ('icsar s adhcri'iits, he. w'as e.xpelled 
from the curia, and tied to ( ’a sar, who made tins 
a pretext for his war against Komiiey. At its 
out break, Antony rccei\c<l the apimintmeiit of 
commamicr-iii I’hicf in Italy; in the battle of 
Pharsalia, he led the h*ft w iig of ( \'c.sar's army. In 
47 na'. he w'a^' made imi'^tcr of the, hor.'><e by (\‘c.sar, 
who left him to govern Italy during his ah.seiice in 
Africa. Antony, as usna,l, <ii.'<graccd himself. He 
drank ; he divorced his wife, and took un with an 
aciHP.-,, (Vthciis. Tn 4J n.c. In* was jnmle consul, 
and vainly endeavoured to jnevail on tin* Homans 
to recognise ( ’a -.sar as emperor. On ( ’.esar's assas 
.sinalion, hi* phueil the part so linelv described 
liy Shakespeare; ami by nis funeral oration, with 
the well timed ilisplay of ( ’a*sar's bloody rolie, so 
wrought on the j>{p ions of the jieojile, tlnit the 
conspirators were forced to escajie from Home, 
leaving ViiLoiiy in iios.^cssion of almost abMilute 
puvvci-. Next, vve lind liim occupied in di.sjmtes 
and reconciliations with 0<‘t.ivian i^.-^cc Aruf.s'i i'.s), 
liesicging Mutina, ami denounced by Cicero as an 
enemy of the stale. The defeat of .Mntina ( 4 J 
H.r.) diove liim a fugitive )M‘vond the AIjis ; but in 
Caul he visited the camji of l.cpidus, and galni'd 
the favour of the arm.v , of vvliich he took tlie 
command. IMaucns and Pollio joinml him with 
their troop.-^; ami Antonv, wlio so recently had 
cscajicd a'> a helpless fugitive tiom Italy, returned 
to Home at till* licad of seventeen h*gionsand KkOOU 
ea,vahv. Cetavi.in, who liad jnetended to maintain 
republican )»i im-iplcs, now threw oil’ the mask, and 
held a coii'^ultat ion with .\ntony and Lejddus, 
near Kononia, when it wa.- dcterniineil that these 
triiimviis should share tin* vv hole Homan woihi 
among t Iicium'Iv cs. 4’o .secure thcii sjioil, they 
returned to Home, and began their coni'Mi of ju'o- 
.sciiption and plnmh*r. Among their first victims 
was Ci<-ero. the orator whose elo(jUcnce. they 
dreaded ; and, in all, not less than J0t> simators aiid 
20(M) npdtrs are )»c]ieve<l to have fallen. After 
.securing Italy for them.selv^*: ;iiid raising an 
enormous sum of monev to eairv on the war 
ahioad, .\ntonv and Oetavian h*(l their troops 
into Macedou'a, and defeated Hrnhis and Ca.s.sinH. 
Antony next jiaid a visit to Athens, and then 
passed over ti- ..\sia, to ariaiige his disj>nte, with 
Cleopatra, (|ueen of J'lg'.viit, who.st* i'ondiict had 
eHendi ! the ti inmvirs. 'I'lie ijueen her.s(*lf a})i>eared 
to .'in *.cr Ids chtillenge, and e.'iptivated him oy her 
he.iM, . 1 '1 addre.'S. The conoiieroi- of Hrutus and 
b’assi . ;is made a ]iri.soner, though not a juisoner 
of war. He followed Cleopatra into Kgvptf and 
bved with her in idleness and luxury, until he wa-s 
aroused by tidings of a (|miiTel in Italy between his 
own kindled and Ociaviaii. This dispute gave 
use to a short war, vvhi.th eanu* to an end before 
Antony arrived in Italy. A new division of the 
iiomaii world wa.s now arranged, Antony taking 
till hast, uTid Oetavian the West, while Lepidus 
had to put uj) with .Africa. Aiilonv liad contirmod 
las friemkship with Oetavian % a marriage 
witli his sister, Uctavia ; but, roturning now to 
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Cleopatra, lie resumed Ids volujitnous mode of life, | 
and was guilty of acts of tlie grossest injustice, i 
Octavian used these facts to excite the indignation i 
of the Homan ] iconic against Antony, and war 
hetween the rivals hccame inevitahle. Antony, in 
his idleness, tried to iiostjionc the coming eontlict, j 
and tilled tlio island of Samos (where his troops I 
were quartered) with musicians, jugglers, ami 1 
hiitlbons. Meanwhile, at Home, he; was dtqiosed 
from the triumvirate, aud war was jirocdaimed 
against Cleojiatra. Ka<‘h party collected its forces, 
and in the naval engag(‘ment of At-tium (31 n.c. ) 
Antony W’as defeated. His hojie of finding troops 
still faithful to him in Libya was disapiioiuted ; 
and he returned to Egyjit, there, with Cleojiatra, 
once more to forget his politi<*al cares and vexa- 
tions, until his amuseuHMits were smhhmly inter- 
iu]>ted by the arrival of Octavian at Ah^xamlria. , 
Deserted hy the Kgy])tian fleet, as hy his oami 
army, ami deceived l»y a false rejiort of Chiopatra's 
suicide, he kille. himself hy falling u}Mm his 
sword, in the year 30 

Antony, St, sumamed Thk Oukat, or Ax- 
ToNV ok '^Pukiiks, the fatlnu’ of monachism, was ' 
horn about the year A. I)., at Koma, near | 
Hevaklea, in Upper Egypt. His parents were both 
j wealthy and pious, and bestowed on him a religious 
I cilucation. Having s(dd his possessions, ami dis- 
fributed the procee«ls among the ]M)or, he with- 
drew into the wilderness, where he di‘<cipline<l 
himself in all those austerities whi<‘h have hallowed 
his memory in the ('atholic Church, and made him 
the mod(d of monastic lif(\ When 30 years of age, 
he penetrated fait her into the doserl, and took uj» 
Ills abode in an ohl ruin on tlu' to]i of a hill, wlime 
he sjient twenty years in the most vigorous s(‘clu- 
sion ; but, in 300 be was ])ersua<led to h-avi* this 
retreat by tbe prayers of numerous anchorites, who 
wished to live umler bis <lirect ion. He now foumled 
a monastery, at first only a grouji of separate and 
scattered cells m'ar .Memjdiis and .Arsinoc; hut 
whi<‘h, mwert heU‘ss, may be consid<*r(‘d the origin 
ot cenobitc* life. After a \isit to Alexandria in 
I 311, Im nqurned to his lonely ruin. In 3oo tin* 
\ererjible hermit, then over a hundred ye.ars old, 
made a journey to .\le\amlria to dispute with tbe 
Arians : but feeling bis end ajiproaching, he retinal 
1 to iiis <h‘sert home, where h<‘ dimi, 3ot> A.f). 
Aliianasius wnit(‘ bis Life. His festival is kept 
on the 17tb danuaiA . 

S'l’ Antony's I'iimc was tin* name giveut to a 
]»estil( titia- epidemic, also railed tbe stirrul fir<\ 
which in lost) swej>t oil' great numbiM's, es]iecially 
in France; it being held tliat many sulferms had 
been i nred through the intercession of St Antony, 
esjiecially by ])ra,y«’r hf/ore his relii*s. 'Pbe disejise 
was eonimonly sup]»o ed to be eiAsipelas, which 
usurp! <1 tbe name of St Antony’s Fire; but more 
nrolialdy it was a form of Lapliania (q.v.), causi*d 
ny (Siting ergot of wheat or rye. See. Ha'-(‘r, 
(if'iirluvhtc lUr Kit 'nU ntischm Kr<ntl1nHt'n (.Iciui. 
iHflT). 

Antony ok I*AnT^\, St, was born at Lisbon, 
August L"), IIP.’), and on the father's siilc was 
related to (Jodfrey of Houillon. He was at lirst- 
an Augustinian monk ; but in 1‘2‘20 luMMiten d the 
Ftiuiciscan order, and became one. of its most 
active propagators. He preached in tbe south of 
Krane.c and Up]>er Italy, and diial at Pa<lua, rlunc 
13, 1231. He. wits canonised bv Cregoiy L\. in the 
following year. He himsidf practised the most 
^ev(‘re asceticism, and (qqioscMl vigorously (he niove- 
uient for mitigating the severity of the Franci- in 
ride led by Elias of (^’ortona. According lo le. '*nd, 
he preached to the fishes when tnon refused 
to hear him; hence hi^ is the patron of tin* hnyer 
fPnnuils, and is often represented as accompanied 


hy a pig. His monument, a tine work of statuary, 
is in the e.liurch which hears his name at Padua. 

Aiitraig^m^s. Emani kl Dklakxay, (/omtk 
!>’, a great ]K>Iitician, with a very amhiguous 
character, was horn at Villeiieuve de Heig, in 
the department Ardeclu*, in 1735. His talents 
w'ere first disjilayed in his Mam/h'rs sttr Its fUats- 
(f(’iicr(n(.f (17NS). 'Phis book, full of daring asser- 
tions of lib(‘rty, was one of the first s])arks of 
the fire whieli afterwards rose to such height in 
the hhench Revolution. In 17SP, when Antraigiies 
W’as chosen as a dejmty, he defended the privileges 
of the hereditary aristocracy, ranked himself with 
those w'ho (qqiosed the union of the three estates, 
and maintained that the royal veto was an iiidis- 
liensable ]»art of good government. After leaving 
the Assemhly in 1790, he was eiiqiloyed in diplom- 
a<‘y at St Peterslmrg ami Vimina, where he 
defendcMl the cause of tin; IJourhons. In 1803 he 
was einj>loy(.*d under Alexander of Russia in an 
embassy to Dresden, where he w rop? against Hona- 
jiarte a broclmro, entitled Fnufnirnt </// XVIIL 
f.irrr de. Vu]iiln\ Irourc .sitr /r ^Font A thus. He 
afterwards came to England, and aecpiired great 
influence with ('aiiiiing. On duly 22, bS12, he 
was murdenMl, with his wife, at his residence near 
London, by an Italian servant. 

AllfrillU a maritime county in the NE. of 
Irelaml, in tb(‘ province of l ister, stands second 
among the Irish connti(‘s in population, but in 
size only ninth. Its gnuitest length is 37 mih*s ; 
its gr(»at(*st biTadtb, 28 ; its extent of S(*a.-eoast, 90 ; 
and its area, 1192 sq. in. Of this, ratlier more than 
tbree-fonrtbs is in tillage and ]»as1nre; and one per 
('(‘ 111 . umbu- wood. Off tlie north coast lie Rathlin 
Isl(‘ and tin*. Sk(*rries ; and off tln‘ east coast, tbe 
.Maiden Rocks. Tin* east coast is liilh ; and from 
Larne, to Fair Head, jiaralbO monnlain-ran;zcs of 
I no gr(‘at height, and coV(‘ring a third of tbe eminty, 
str(‘teb S\N‘. into rb(‘ iiit(‘rlor, forming \all(‘ys 
(qiening seaw ard, (‘ailed the Oh‘ns of Antrim. Tb(3 
interior sbqx's towards Lon;.^b Neagh, ddie liigbest 
, cmimmeesure -fiostan. ISU) Iim'I ; and Slievemisb, 
j or Slcmish, 1782. Tbe principal str(‘ams are tbe 
I Puinn, from l..ougb N(‘agb to tin* .\llantic : tbe 
! Main, rnnniTig i>arallcl to lb(‘ IJann, but in the 
j reverse direction, into Lough N(‘agli ; and tbe 
Rush, tlowing north into the Atlantic. Many 
p(‘at-bo;:s occur in the county. Six-seventlis of 
lb(^ .surface consists of igncou> lock^ ( trachyte 
porjibyrv ;uid basalt-rock), often alt(Mnat in*: with 
bands oi’ a red clay or hair, and !i\ eil\ iiig crel ac(*ons 
and jurassic strata, new red .samisione, ami nieta- 
mor]>bie rocks. The basalt-rocks, or old lava flows, 
have fnMincntly a coluniTiar structure. Retween 
Rallyeastle and the moulii of the Rami, the basalt 
a.'^sumc.'N \ery pietnres(jue forms; ami the (iiants' 
Uauseway t(|.v.) is one <»f the .no.-t jaaba*; e\;iniples 
of eolninmir basalt in tin' world. Fine salt-mines 
occur at Duucnie and Uarib'kfcrgus ; and small 
coal-li(*lds m'ur Rallyeasth* and in tin* interior. 
Rich beds of iron on* of line <[ualilv lia\(^ Ikh'II 
re<‘(*ntly (qaanal in (ilenravel, and a large ex- 
port has been carried on from Utisbcndall and 
<\arnlongh. 'riu* soil of .Viitrim is mostly light, 
and the elil(*f crop is oats. The land is very 
mneb subdivided. Tln^ rearing of llax. and tlu^- 
various branelu's of tln^ linen, cotton, and coarse 
woollen manufacture are tbe st;iple industries, 
riic principal towns are Rclfast, Lisburn, Rally- 
momi, Railymoney, (’arrickb'rgiis, liurne, and 
.Antrim i p(qi. lt)47'l. Uounty Antrim returns four 
members to jtarliament : Rellast borough, four. 
I*op. (1841) 33L49(); ( ISSl ) 421.943, of w liom 
199,749 were Preshy tt^vians, 108,.344 Roman Uat ho- 
lms, 98,101 IVotestant Kpiscopaliaiis, and 11,842 
Alelhodists. 'Phe largo numhor of PiTshyteriaiis 
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is <luo to tlie faot that tlio (ionnty was extensiveljr 
ooloiiiseil from En^^lainl ami Scotland. Thn ori^ifi- 
ini] j)o.ssessor.s were the (I’Neills, who, in 1333, 
roji^aiiied the Avliolo eouiitrv, except rarrich Fergus 
and part of the (IhMis held by the Tiissets of 
Olonann. The bwfeitiiro of Shane O'Neill, in the 
rei.i»;n of Kli/ahcth, terminated the dominion of his 
ra(‘e. 

Allt-tliriisll, a /.general name a]>plied to birds 
of tnjpical and sub-trojdcal countries, which fei‘d to 
a lar;^e extent n]»on ants. The American Ant- 
thrushes ( I’ormicaiid.e ) inclmle a lar^e number of 
noisy luish'birds, witli comparatively sober plumaj;e, 
while (lie Old-World forms ( Pittida') art‘ hrilliant. 
The latter extend from lh<‘ .Malayan region east 
wards. lioth families belon;.^ to the order of 
Tasscrine birds. See Ib’SH-Sil Itl K K, IVvss kicks, ;i.iid 

JJlKDS. 

AlltW<‘ri> (bb’. Atin rs; I'h'in. A nfirrr^jr//, * nn 
the wharf’), the capital of the province which bear.s 
its name, and the ebief eommeif'ial city of Jiidifinm, 
is situated on the ri^'er Scheldt, 0*2 miles from the 
sea, and 27 N. of limssids. Tt is the Taverpool of 
the Continent, and tie* tonna.i^^c of vessels (‘iiterin^ 
its port has incn*ased ttoifold within tliirlv >i'ars, 
until it stands at about -1,000,()(M> tons annually. 
I’he lra.de n.nd manufactures of Antwerji ha\e so 
extended, that the lar^M« do<d< and »|nay accom- 
modation havin;^: been found too limited, a new 
ijuay. 2 miles in len;^dh, and docks have ]n‘<*n con- 
struidtal at a cost of neai ly t‘ 1 Odd. which were 
opened liy th<‘ Kino of |lie IJeloians in duly ISHo. 
Arran^eunents have also been ma<le for additiomil 
dock space on tlu' opposite side of the Scheldt if 
rccpiired. 'I’he incrcnants <*f the |t)\Nn arc noted 
for tlieir (Miti'rf.rise, many of tlieni beino laroely 
interested in tlie Soutli American trade, liesides 
the railway system, the Scluddt and the canals 
which inferseet .\ntwer]> oivc <'<imn!unication with 
other Ikdoian towns, 'The import"^ include all the 
jiroducts in common amon,L(st an industrial and 
commercial community. The ehief exports are 
llax, snyar, iron, woollen jioods, metals, ^ila^^s, and 
tallow The mannfaetnn'^ eon-^i'^l <*hietly of .sni^ar, 
wliite lead, cotton noods, lace, lineii-threail. seuiiu^ 
silk, bhu'k silk stalls, starch, petroleum, and 
jirinters* ink. There are absi to he immtioned i 
tohacco-niannfactnre, tin* enttinu' (d diamonds and 
other ]»recious stones, and shiphuildin*;. 'Phe cliii*f 
jMiblic institution'' are— tin* Aeadt*mv of S<“ienees, 
Academy of raintin^ ami Scnljiture, a. Medical 
ainl Snr;^ical School, XaNal Arsenal, AluM‘nm 
( witli sp<a*iinens of the pictures «)f Ibihens, \'an- 
<lyck, ^ritian, and Matsys), ZooIo;^i«*al (Jardens. 
the Flemish 'rheatre, and the, IMantin Mnsmim 
(IJSTG). The six-aishal cathedral M.‘{r>2 I.M.S), tin* 
noblest (lothie structure i i Fiel.ydnm, is oOO fri^t in 
len;^lli by 200 in brca<lth, xitb a roof supported by 
12o pillais, and an e\(|ui*'ite s|)ire, 40.‘J tei't hi.nh, 
in which haii;^s a .s])lcndid carillon of 00 bolls. The 
interior is ('iiricln-.d by tin* i ,>o ^o<*aiest of all tin* 
pictures of lliihens, ‘the Elevation »»f ami ihe 
l)esceiit fi'om the (.’ixc'S. In the iin;i”e hreakin;.^ 
riot of loOO hy the pojnilaee of Aiit-,.'erp, the 
catheilral Avas at the mercy of the ico».oi last^, 
wlien e\erv statue was linrled from i; ni'*he. 
and every ]Metnre tom from its wall- 'I'h.* • ’ vr.-h 
of St James eoiitaiiiN the monument < be i.uberis 
faniily. d’lie Exehanj'e (1531), a line hnild 
sahl to have been tJreslnun's model of iln eld 
Lomlon Exi-han^n*, It was burnt in Is.'.s but 
rebuilt in tin* same style., ami re()]*ern’d in S7‘i. 
The hotebde ville (iriG.'i) U a fine bi.ddin-^ in ila* 
Renai,s.san<*e s/vh 'i’in* ohi b at ifiea i ions were 
demo/islnal in /s;i;o, thon^di Alva's taniou.s r'i.uJrl 
(Io6/) . 0 '»od i!J ,,«nd hh'-" IS5I new fortifi- 

cations havij been 'rectcMl outside tJie city, with 


detacheil forts to the south-east, rendering the 
commercial capital of Ihdgiuin one of the most 
strongly fortified phice.s in Enrojie. Pop. (1846) 
88,487 ^(1873) 126,663; (1886) 198,174. 

Antwerp is mcntioTUMl a.s early as the. 8tli oentur>' ; 
in the 12th and 13tli it gave .signs of coiisiderahle 
prosperity, ami in the beginning of the 16th century 
it w'a.s tlie commer(*ial capital of the Ayorld. Its 



government was free, ami its ]»eople prosperous .and 
well edneati'd, >\ lien in b')7t» it was M'i/i'd by the 
Sj>ani.''li soldieiA, it is estimati’d that StMMi human 
ladiigs w ('le mmdered ; .and the laty-hail and nearly 
a thousand line buildings an ei e burnt. 'I'he ellect 
of I hi.--, ami the ;i-sanlt of tin* I)iike <>f I’arma in 
loS.'i, ean.sed .Antwerp to sink into de(*ay, and its 
pojnilatinn was scattered, b'rom 1791 till 1814, 
Avliile it AN as lielcl hy tie* l’ien<*h. Na[*t>leon 
attempted to make it a great military and 
<*ommereial cenln*. The union of Belgium with 
Holland in bslT) a\;is Aery faNoiirabU* to the 
commerce ami geneial ]iros])«*rity nf Antwei'p. 
By tin* n-V(»lntion of .Angn.-t 18.39, it Avas linked 
to the destiny nf Belgium. AVhen the revolu- 
tionarv ].arty gainetl poss(*.ssion, the Dutch 
I'nmma.ndaiit, (leiieral (’hasse, retreatcil to the 
ciyid. and, exa.") (crated ]i\ tin* lireach of truce, 

, CO.., I .d a bomh.ardment, which destroyed the 
I ai>en (I .Hid about thirty houses. In 18.32 a French 
I aimy of 50.999 mi'n, under Marshal (lerard, aj)- 
I pe.'ired befoie Antwerp, to demand the surrender of 
I the eiladt'l, A\hic.li (Jeneral (Miasse refused. After 
1 t.lr* interior of tlie citadel had bef*n redueeil to ruins 
)(> tin* French artillery, (b‘neral ( 'ha.sstMUipitulated. 
rile city A\as liaialed on (*r to tin* Belgians, and 
siiici* the ti’iaty of is.T.i, AntANcrp has had ta 
singiihu juo.'-peroijs career. .Amongst the eminent 
nanie.s assoeiiiied AN'ith Ant-NNcn) are the painters 
Mat.sy.s, Kiihens, t'andyck, Tenier.s, Van Br6e, 
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and JordaoTis, with Van Motcren, historian, and 
Conscience the novi*list ; statues have heou erected 
to the first live of these, as also to Leopold L, Van 
Kyswyeh, and otliers. French is the business Ian 
^(uage, hut the luajoiity of the inhabitants speak 
Fleniisli. 

Anil'bis, an Egyptian d(utv, a son of Osiris, 
identilied by the (irocks witli I [(M ines. II«i is 
rt^prcseIlted on inonunieiits jis liaving tlie head of 
a jackal, with pointed oars and snout, which the 
( J reeks freipiently changed to tinjse of a dog. His 
oHice, like that of Hermes J^sjfrhojKnnpos among 
the Creeks, was to accom]>any the gliosts of tin* 
d<*.ceas<id into Ainentbes, tiie under-world, and there, 
along with Horns to weigh their aidions })eforo 
Osiris. 

Allliaislialir^ an ill-built, crowded (own of 
India, in the British district of Buland.shahr, North- 
west Frovinces on the right hank of the Canges, 
7.‘i miles SK. ol . )elhi. Poj). 14, ()()(). 

Allll'ra* thie of the main divisions of Amphibia, 
containing the frogs and toads. See Amimtiiua, 
Fitod, Toad. 

A'llllS^ the term ap])lied by anatomists to the 
lowt^r, or (in the case of animals) the posterior 
aperture ()f tin; intestinal canal ; tin* rectum 
IfMininating externally in the anus. With r(*gard 
to its anatomy, it is snllicient to state that 
it is kept lirmly closed on ordinary ocr’asions 
by the (Wivnutl and intvrnal .yt/u'/Hfrr musch*s, 
the fornuM’ of whi<‘h con(ra<‘ts th(‘ int<.‘gument 
aiound the (»pening, and, by it.'> attai'hincnt to 
the coccyx Ix'hind, and to a t('inlinons ciMitre in 
front, ln‘Ips the /> rafor uni muscle in supporting- 
the ap(Mture during the e\pul>i\e (‘IVorts that ar(‘ 
made in tin* nassage of the fa-ces or int(‘slina.l evac- 
uations; whil<‘ the latt«M-, or tnl^ rnul is .-m 

aggn*gaiion of tin* circular mus<Milar lihr(‘s of the 
lowest part of tin* n'ctum, and acts in <‘ontractiug 
the extriMuity of tin* ti’he. Tin* main function of 
the hrnfnr mu' muscle is (‘xju-cssimI in its name, it 
oeing the antagonist <»f tin* dia]ihragm and lUhei 
nni^cles nhich act in tin* expulsion of tin* fa‘(‘(*s. 
'I'he iut(*gum<*nt around the anus li«'s in radiating 
pi.iit.". which allow of its stretching without pain 
(iiiriiie; tin* ]»a^sag(* of tin* fa-c**s ; and tin* margin is 
|ii<'vid<*d with a nuuihcrof s(*hac<‘ous ghiuds, wliich, 
IM •'onn; of tin* lo\N(*r animals, >c(*icie strongly 
odoioiis matt«*rs ( s(*(’ ,\n ai. Cl\M>s). 

Infants .arc occasionally hoi n with an rfnrntt 
(nu>-. or 'ongenital clo<ur(* (»f the r«*ctum. In tin* 
sinijti' st ainl most common form of this allection, 
tin* anus is nn*r<*ly closed by thin skin. whi(‘h .soon 
hccoiiK's distended with the Meconium (<|,v.h and 
can easily lx* <li\idcc. ( 'as(*s when* the obstruc- 
tion is at a higher ]M)iut are moie serious ; hut 
«*''cn th(‘se can gein'rally he relieved hy a surgi- 
cal o]K'ralion. M'h(*u this is ii(*gloctcd or is un- 
successful, «U‘ath speedilx takes ]»lac(M with symt»- 
toins r(*seinhling tho-'C of intestinal obstruction 
from any other caust*. th*' spfu'nrfrr mu' 

is charactcris(‘d by \moI(*u( pain of tin* anie-. 
with dilliculty in passing the ncces. It is almost 
always causi'd by tin* prcsi*n(*o of an ulc'-i or 
lissure, or by some morbid ('ondition in Tu*igh- 
houring parts. Ulrrmfinn occurring a.s a breach 
uf surface at one or mo^e points around (In* anus, 
hut not ext(*nding xvitliin the oriiice, is some- 
tiinea met with ; hut more common and import - 
ttut is Jissure uf ihr. ttnns, ;i. term ai)pli(*d to a 
craek, or su]>eriicial uleeration, situated hetwet'u 
the folds of the skin and mucous memhiaiic a! I he 
vcrg(‘ of t)m anus, and extending wit liiu the D'etuni. 

gives rise to in(<*n.se jiain during the jias.'s.tge of 
tno evacuations, and for some hours afterw ards to 
great discomfort, smarting, and iteliing. '1110 treat- 
itieut to be adopted is to endeavour to procure 


regular and somewhat soft ovaiuiations, and to 
si)onge with Avarm wat(;r immediately afterwards, 
tiie parts being drii.*d xvitli a soft cloth. In slight 
and recent cases, one or two applications of solid 
nitrate of silver, with the use of a mild astringent 
lotion, will .somelim(*s cun* the disixase. When* the 
oain is severe, division of the base of the tis.sure 
l»y the knife, or hy stretching, is usually iiec'es- 
sary. Prnrttna fuu\ wliich simjily means inten.se 
itching and irritation of this i>art, is usually 
a .symptom of morbid <‘hangcs ratlier than a 
s]u*cial disorder; hut soiiietiiu(*s occurs alone, and 
is often a very distressing and ohstinate allection. 
It is <»ften a.ssociat(*d with au unhcaltliy state of 
the. intestinal secretions, or with simple constipa- 
tion ; witli a congoted stati* of the mucous ineiii- 
brane ; witli a disordered condition of tin* womb; 
with the ])res('uce nf tliread ^^onlls in tin; rectum, 
iK:(‘. ; and it is ]K>culiarly common in ])ei>ons whose 
oc<*u]»alious an* se«lentary. 4’lie allcctiou is often 
imi(‘h aggravati‘d by (he pati(*ut’s hi*iiig unahh* to 
n‘frain from seratchiiig tlie ]»arls, wliich leads to 
(‘xcoriatioiis, ulcerations, thi(*ki‘uiug of the skin, 
♦.'xc. Treatment must of coui>e first Is; directeii to 
these associated ci>ndition>, when ))ieM'nt ; and xvith 
their removal tin* irrilation often disap]»cars. A 
lotion containing carbolic acid, hydrocyanic aci«l or 
cocaiii, or au ointment composed of a drachm of 

calomel to au ounce of lard, often gives relii*f. To 

]>n‘vent tin* n*a]>}»(.*aranc(* of ulcerations, a 

strong alum lotion should he used to liathe tlie ]»arts 
night and morning. Tin* othi‘r juiucipal atl’ections 
of tin* anils an* I'i^tnla, Fih"-, and rrofapsu.s, vhich 
are discussed in sj»i‘cial artich*s. 

Aliville. See 1 )\Vn\ ii.i.i:. 

Aliwari* a (M*h'hratcd IVrsian poet wlio 

Ihmvislied (luring the l‘2lh c(‘uturv, was horn in 
Khoras>au, and became a faAourin* of the Scljuk- 
ide sultan, Sanjar. Hi^ ikx'Iiix cou>ist chh lly of 
J(‘ngthy j»an(*gyri<> and snorter lyrical etrusions. 
Tin* Iat!(‘i- { 4f/u(r.i \ an* characterised by sim]>licity, 
(*asc, and iiai uralu(‘ss , lail tin* /i-uvdAf.s-, long ]) 0 (fms 
mainly in piais** of his patron, an* disfigured by 
extravagant iuiagery and historical conc(‘its. Th(.*y 
abound in k(*i‘ii sarcasm against olhi'is. .Anwan, 
Avbo wa.s abo oiu* of tin; most notable astrologers 
of his liim*, di(*d betwe(*u 11!H ainl 1 !!)(>. 

Aoiil;ig;'ail.i'. nr Ani m.aii, a town (d India, 
in the British disuict of Bareilh, *21 miles SW. 
of Ban‘illy, on tin* rout(.; to Aligaih. It has a 
large ha /.aar. Fop. il.tHM). 

A'orist (dr. (un'i.sfns, diiilimitcd '), a form of 
(Ik* dn*(*k verh hy uhich an a(’ti(m is ex]ncss(*d as 
taking pk-u’c in an indclinin* time. It (*ori(‘sp(tnds 
to the siniph* past tense in English, as ‘he died.’ 
The (ireek langnag(* is (‘spe«-iallv f(*ilile in tin* past 
tenses of V(*rbs, having, in addition to the tenses 
common to other langnages iiaiiK'ly, the iinpor- 
fecl, pert(*c(, and ]iluixMf(*et tin* aorist. wliicli is 
peculiarly ada]>li*«l to tin* narrative style of writ- 
ing. ’rin* distiiu‘ti(>n of lirst and second aorist is 
purely formal. 

Aor'fa b the gnxal arti'iial trunk which, rising 
from the left ventrich* of the heart, sends its 
branch(*s ramifying through the v liole hody. ’Phe 
aorta in man is snlxlivided by anatomists into the 
arch, tin th()ra(*i(* aorta, and the ahdoininal aorta. 
The arch is a h) 0 ]> with the eoiiM'xity direetod 
upwards, forwards, and to (he right sid(*, reaching 
at its highest jiart to a level with the upper border 
of (lie cartilag(* of the second rih. dhanging its 
direction, it runs frotn right to l(‘ft, and from before 
backxvards to reach (Ik* left side of the spim*, with 
whieli it lirst comes in contact betwien the 
fourth and fifth doi-sal At rtt'hra’. Here it di'scends, 
and at (lie lower border of the tifth donsal verte- 
bra it becomes the Ihorticic aorta. Eive arteries 
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arise from the aroli — vi/. two coronaries, for the 
supply of tlie muscular tissue of the heart itself ; 
the innominate, <livi(lin^ into the ri«j[ht common 
carotid and rl'^ht subclavian arteries; and the 
left common carotid and h‘ft subclavian arteries. 



Dia.D:rani of thi'' Aoi ta, with its ]>riiicipal Branches : 

A, asccriilin;; part of tin* firrli of llic aorta : a, tttora<Mc aorta ; W/, 
alxioiiiiiiiil aorta; <, </, ri>;ht. aii«l left ^ «*ii(rifIo,s of luait; r,j\ 
aial li-tt aiirifJfs of tlx* Ixarl ; >{, h, ri>;lil aixl left {nil- 
moiiary aiicrics ; and loft foinmoii carotid art<-iii-s ; 

/,?/(, ri;jhl and h fl Miiln laviaii artriicH; a, In'jatn.* alter) ; o, 
gasti'r arlt'ry ; />, .spl* iiic arid) ; </./•, and left n'lial 

iirlfrif.^; s,t, supi'tior and infi-nor nir''fntcrn' arteries ; ?/,/•, 
ii;_dil and left coimiion iliar arli-rics ; ii\ iniddlr sacral artery; 
.r, ]>hrdiic ai tcrics ; ii, s]»iTniatic art<Tirs. 

I* 1, super I ’■ vena cava; “J, ri^lit internal ,pi<rular v»dn ; y, ri;,d»l 
subcla-a.n vein (the left is removed to show the arch of 
tlie atnUi) ; 4, inferior vena eava ; h, <>, rij^ht and left jmlnion- 
nry vtdns; 7,heiiatic veins; S, h. ri,;^ht and left n mil veins ; 
10 , 11 , rjxiit ami h-ft iliac veins ; r.l, traehea. 

At (he commenceiiieiit of the an*li are three 
•small swelliiij^s or ]»ouches, tin* aorlicr sinuses, 
internal to wliich an* the llircc semilunar valves 
or f( !<ls of the linin;^ inemhrane, which iircvent 
ro^ur< 4 itation of the lilood into tlie Jieart. The 
thoracic aorta extends from tlie lower lioruer of 
the lifth dorsal vert(d>ra to the diaj»Jira;;m, ;^radu- 
ally }j:ellin^ into the inidille line of tlio spine. 
The thoracic aorta ^ives oil' tlie 1 incliial arteries 
(two or tliree) to supjily the tissue of the luii^s ; 
and some small branches (three or hair) to the 
(e.sopha<jfus, and intercostal arteries, to siijijdy the 
walls of the chest (usmillv nine on each side, the 
upper two intercostal spaces licin;^ supplied Ir, a 
branch from the* suhc.lavian artery ). 'V\ir abdomi- 
nal aorta passes from ;hc diaithra;;ni \^^ the fourth 
hunhar vertebra, o])positc tlic body nf v, bicb it. 
divides inb) the tavo common ilijic tiaink.-. The 
abdominal aorta ;^dves otf: ('f] Branches o the 
iihdomiiml visr-oni. Tlios<i jo oitlu r hml, >.■ in 
pairs. Tin-, sinj^de arteries are— i/je i -har a .is, 
wliicli divides into tliree iare-o branches for the I 
•stomacii, liver, and spleen ; flic superior lueseiitc-ic, j 
for the siiiall, and part of the iar;,m intestine ; he I 
inferior mesenterie, for the lar;,^e intestine in)t .-np- j 
plied^ )»y the sup^U’ior ine, si'-iteric. Hie, paiicii | 

arteries are ilie supra renal, renal, and sperniatic 
or ovaria,^. (h\ BrauchcH t<> the, ab< lorn iual walls 
viz. tlie tv.\) p’nrenic ai levies in the diaphvajjjm ; 
the lumbar arterli's, four or live pairs, f<ir the 


•supply of the lower luirt of the abdominal wall 
(the loins); the middle sacral f>r caudal artery, 
a small vessel which arises from the back of the 
aorta just above its iioint of bifurcation. In fish 
and aiii mills with tails, this branch is the caudal 
proloni^ation of the aorta. 

The above is the usual arraiif^ement ; but occa- 
sionally it varies, especially in the numlicr of 
arteries sjirinj^in^ from the arch. The structure 
of the aorta will he ^dven under Aktkhiks ; and the 
coinjiaiiitive anatomy under ChUCt’LATlox. 

iMirin^^ betiil life, there is a eommunication 
between tin* areli of the aorta and the pulmonary 
artery, called the dnrtus arteriosus, the eanal of 
Avhiidi liecomes ohliteratiMl after birth. In the 
human carotid artery, it Inis biam calculated that 
the hlooil-strciim moves witli ii velocity of lOA 
inclH's per second, and that the jue.ssure of blood 
in the .siime vessel would siipjiort ;i weight of .'1 Ih. 
2 oz. to the sqiiiire inch. 

'riie coats of the iiortii are very subject to fatty 
iliscase termeil .Vtheroimi (<pv.), iiiid in advanced 
life, to calcareous de^^eneration or deposit of lime- 
salts, which ilestrovs their elasticity. Tliis change 
nmders them very liable to .AruMirisni (fpv. ), which, 
as may he expected, is ;;enerally situateil at the 
curve's of the aorta, esjiecially at the arch, where 
the force of the blood stream is ; 4 :reatest. 

Aosta« a (*.ithedral city of Italy, on the Dora 
Baltea, Itt miles from tin* opimin^j: of the ;;reat St 
Bernard Pass, and SO miles NNW. of 'rurin by rail. 
It is siirronmled }>v ricdi opdi.ards, vineyards, and 
almond pl;int;itions, but the town itsidf is f^loomy 
jiiid irrei^oilar. It is the ancient A }(ffusta Pra'i<n'ia ; 
and several nionuiiKMits of the Bonian tiim's still 
renmin. St Bernard was archdeacon of Aosta; ami 
here Anselm. Arehidsbop of ( ',‘in tell airy, was born. 
Near by an^ the eelebrat(‘d baths and mirn's of St 
Diilier, and tlie seenerx in the md^^dibourliood is 
remarkably jaetnresi|ue. Bo]». (ISSI) ot)72. 'rim 
beautiful valley of Ao'-ta. between the (Jraian ami 
JN'iinine Al}>s. is rich in woods, oastiire.s, and 
mineral, and mineral wells (inelmlin;^^ ('<an*- 
niayeur). (’retiniMii ])revails to a lamentable 
extent, and few persons are, altopetber frei* trom 
;;;oitre. French the lauLrua^^e ^icnerally sjioken. 

A|iaVll<*S, a Iribe of Morlli American Indians, 
forineily very lieree ami iiuinerous, living in ])or- 
tions of 'Pexas, \ew .Mexico, and Aii/.ona., and 
bi'ionuin^ to the, Athabascan family. They were 
lon;^ the, seonr;.;e, of the frontiers, and iesiste<l 
i ohr-tinately every attmiijit to eivili.se them. Lon*' 

1 after the anm'xaiion of tludv t(*nitorv by the 
I niteil States, tliey coiitiiimMl iheir raids in spite 
of severe d(*f(‘at.s. An attenqit made by the rinteil 
States ;^overnment to coniine tlie A]iacbes within 
a reserved, territor\ in Arizona led to bloodshed 
in ISTI. 'Pile numbers of the Apaidies juoper within 
the I'nited Slat* ^ may be pnt> at nearly 7tX)0. 

;t market -town of Run;'arv, in the 
county of Baes, on the left bank of the Danube, 
It) miles SW. of 'Pberesionol. It lia.s maiiu- 
faclures of woollen cloth, and a considerable trade 
in la ii p, silk, madder, ami woad, tlie jiroilucts of 
tin A i. •dt). l*op. ^ I, SSI ) ]L!>7;k 
i Aji. rllM^tDr. (tpafr, ‘ decej>tion ’), a mineral .so 
unniea i;, »- inse it resembles various other mi/ieials 
for w hirh it mii'lit be mistaken, eonsistin;' chiefly 
of phosphate of lime. 'Phe ilitrerent v’aricdie.s of 
apatite contain a little tlimride or ehloriilc of 
eak ium, or both, as well as pliospjiate of lime. Df 
these varieties, besides those already mentioned, 
tiicn* are others, as Monfa/tr, Francol'itc, ami 
AsfKfraffus Sfour. It occurs lioth massive and in 
crystals wliich are t^eiierally small, and are often 
six-sided \)risms, or six sided tables, but some very 
larj;e ones have been brought from Canada. It 
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occurs in some of the tin mines in Cornwall, 
Saxony, llohemia, iS:c., and in rocks of various 
a^es, as mentioned above. Tt is found of various 
colours, more or less j^reen, blue, or red, sometimes 
white, and often ^;'ray. It freciuently occurs, 
generally in the form of small nee^lles, as a rock- 
constituent, in sindi rocks as granite, dolerite, 
diorite, i'vre. The massive radiated variety of 
apatite is calletl phosphorite,, and when massive, 
earthy, and impure, it is known as ostvolitc. 
These massi\’e varieties may occur in veins, beds, 
or irregular masses, and are ])erhaps most abund- 
antly met with amongst the archa-au rocks. At 
Kstreijiadura, in Spain, they occur in creta(M*ous 
strata!* These mineral phosphat«‘s of lime have 
been much used in the ])rej)aration of manures, | 
but as they generally reepure ex]>eiisive mining j 
and rc<luctioii, their production has to some extent | 
fallen oll’—tlie most ahnndaiit supplies of lime- 
phosphates he' ig at luesent obtaimsl from phos- 
phatic nodules or (%)prolites (q.v. ). Commercially, 
any natural lime-]>hos])hate is known as a]>atite. 
Hence j»hos]»hali(5 nodules, and the interesting 
‘ rock-guano,’ called osite or Sonthrrrlt(\ mo. alike 
spoken of as apatite. Somljnnite has b<‘en obtained 
in large rjuanlities from the small islaml of Som- 
brero, to the cast of the Virgin Islands, in the 
I Hritish West Indies. It is now believed that this 
I hard or r<K*k ♦mano has been formed by water 
I liltering through ordimny guano into the coral rock 
I a.<ljoining, and turning it moie or less comjdetely 
I into phosphate <d' lime. 'riu‘ g(‘m‘ral treatment to 
I whicli iniuenil ]»hos]»hate is subj(‘cted is to reduce 
I it to powder, and act upon the pulverisc<l matter 
I with sulphuric aci<l, uhich renders the phos))hori 
! acid in tlie ajjatite soluble in wal<‘r, ami thereby 
I facilitates its iiit i(»<lucti<m into the plant. See 
Man IKK. 

Ape. a term geiuMally npplied to the lower 
Primates or Simiiiia family, including the \asl 
nuLj<ui(y of monkeys, with the exception of the 
anthrojMiids on tin* om* hand, ami the hunurs, 
nr semi ap(‘s, (ui the other. 'Thus dctim‘d, thea]>e>, 
irudude (<0 tin* A rrfopifhreini, or marmosets, small 
tuny Soil! h- American forms like stpiirnds- c.g. 
Ilapnle and Midas; (/>)the /Vofv/v’//////, or broad - 
nosed Xew’-Worhl apes, almost always quadrijM'dal. 
without (dieek pouclu*s or callosities on the hips 
e.g. .Mycetes or how ling monkey, ('elms or ('apu- 
chiri, Ateh's or snider- monkey, Pithecia, ( 'hrvsothrix 
or .s^piirnd-moiiKey, and Nyctijdthecus ; (r) the 

Tiia i' . ity’of the ( 'uto rrh ini, or Old-World monkeys, 
wilh a narnnver ]«a,rtition between tin* nostrils, 
and never with jnehensile tail. Only the lower 
forms, or ( ynomorpha, are inclu(h‘d in this cla.s.si 
fiealion, the higher Anthr(>poi<ls being- .sej>arated 
< al ter Hart maun ) to form along w ilh man the higher 
faiiidy Primarii. 'riie (\vmmiorpha (dog like) in- 
<*hide Baboons { 0///oa'cy>/nf/n.v ), Mamlrills {/*upio), 
Macacus, tin* Barljarv Ape {I mats), Oercopithecus, 
(a)lobus, the SacHMl Monk«‘v {S( niNo/iithcrifs}, kXo, 
See Monkkvs, vVm’IIIUU'oii) .\pks. 

Ap>1doriU nourishing town of the \ether- 
huids, in the j)roviur-(* of (lehhu’laml, 17 mile- N. 
of Arnheim. The Poo, a royal Imntii g-lodge, 
beloved of William of Orange, is iii tlu‘ neighbour 
hood. There are no Jess than forty paper-mills in 
Apeldorn, most of the pajier manufactun'd bidng , 
sent to the East Iudi(*s. Other industries an* | 
agrieulture, grinding eorii, eopjier-fouuding, and 
inauufaeturing blankets and eoarsc woollen elotii. 
I‘op. (I88:i) l(>,‘28;k 

, 4pcdles« the mo.st eelehratod painter in ancient 
times, w'as the son of Pvtheas, and was probably 
horn at (kdojdion, on tlie Ionian coast of Asia 
Minor. He tfouri.shed in the hitter jiart of the 41 h 
(*euturv B.C., received his lirst instruction in art 


under Ephorus in the Ionian scliocd of Ki>hesns, 
and afterwards at Sieyon, and tlni.s he united tlie 
fine colouring of tlur Ionian with the accurate 
drawing of the Sicyonic s<‘hool. During tlie time 
of Phiiij», he visited Macedon. wlic*re he became 
the intimate fricml (d Alexamhir the (beat. Pliny 
relates that on one occasion when Alexander visited 
.\j)elles in his studio, the king exhibited such ignor- 
ance of art, that tin* artist rccommemled liiiii to he 
silent, as tlie hoys who were grinding the colours 
were langliing at him. He is said to have accom- 
panied Alcxamlcr on Ids (*x]n*dition to Asia, and 
to have settled at Ephesus. I’ln* most eelehrated 
paintings of .\i>elles were his Anadyomene, or 
Aphrodite rising from tlie Sea, the (Iraees, and 
othci-s on similar subjects. Mis portrait of Alex- 
ander wieliling a thnmlerhnlt was very famous. 
A]ielles willingly at'knowledged the merits of his 
eon tern porarii.s. When his pictures were exposed 
to pnhlie view'. In* use<l to jilace liimself hehind 
a picture, to listen to the criticisms of the 
common peojile. A cobbler having detected a 
fault in tne sho(^ of one of his iignres, it is said 
tliat Apelles instantly rectified it ; hut when the 
cobbler, cm the follnwing day. extemh'd his criti- 
, cism to the legs, the painter lusluvl from his 
! hiding-]da<*c*, and told the col>hh‘r to slick to his 
I last; or. in tin* Latin version, which has become 
j jirovcrhial, ‘Nc sntor sn]»ra crepidam ( jndicaret ).’ 

! All that w(‘ know’ of Ids art is derived from late 
I (Jr(M*k and Bonuin antliors ; Imt lie seern.s to have 
comltincd many of the excel Iene«‘s of his ])redeces- 
. sors. Heilid not belong to the nolilest ])oriod of art, 

; and seems to havi* lieen more remai kahle for skilful 
> ell'octs and elahoiale ^Mli^h than for originality. 

ApVlIllim^S ntal. Appennivi, Lat. Movs 
Aprnniinis : from t'eltie /^c//, ‘a head' or ‘ moun- 
I tain-height '), a monntain-ehain extending 740 miles 
nninterniptedl\ througlmut ihe wlioh* length of 
the Itali;in jieninsiila. It helougs to the .s\stem of 
the Alps, from which it branches <41' m‘ar Savona. 
Prom this )>oint, the chain, under the name, of the 
Ligurian .\pennim‘s, girdh's the (inlf of llenoa, in 
the immediate vieinit> of the sea. and tln‘n runs* 
inland, huining tin* wateivhed between the .Adiiatic 
, and the .M(‘ditenauean, hut gradually apjunach- 
■ iirg the e:\st coast, till, in llie highlands of the 
; Ahruzzi, it is elos(‘ upon it : after w hieli it takes a 
MUitherly diie<*lion through Naples, dips under the 
. sea at the Strait of Messina, and reapjiears on the 
j northern coast of Sieil\, 'I'lie chain is di\ide4l 
I by geographers into tin* Northern, the Cnitruf, 
i the .Sottfiont, and the SifidoH Ajn ntiinrs. 'riie 
leading feature of the Apennines, where\(‘r they 
1 approach the coast, is their ^-xtraordiiiarily steej) 
ileclivitics ; wliilc in Alnldle Italy ami the adjoiii- 
' ing portions t)f r]>])er and Lower Italy, long 
I terraced plateaus, lower ranges, .and extensive 
j coast -plains mark their gradual descent on the 
i west. 'Pile main chain of tin* A]»(mnjnes doe.s 
, not send oil’ spurs into the Apulian jieiiinsula. 

The direction of the great chain of the Apennines 
I is favour.ahle to the formation, on the west si<le, of 
j l.-irgisli river-hasiiis, sin-h as those of the Arno, the. 
i Tiber, the (larigliano, and the Vollnnio ; while on 
the ejist siiie we liml nothing hut small streams, in 
j mo.st eases destitute of allhients. hni lying down 
to the .->ea tliiongli w ild jneei[>itons valleys. 

The average height of the entire chain of the. 
Apennines i.s ahont 4000 feet, which, however, in 
the north, sinks down to little more than ^otK) 
feet; and in the mountains of the Ahruzzi, rises 
to 7(KH) feet. H(*re, in Monte Vorno, the highest 
peak of the range known nn<h*r the name of (Jran 
Sasso dTtalia, they ri‘aeh an elevation of i)r»74 feet, 
and in Mont<* Velino. of 70l(» feet. 

The Apennines are eros.sed by thirteen nrinci]>al 
passes ; and seven of these are traverseti by the 
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raiJwa,)'. The siifiin which (unnjtose the A^HmniiiO!< 
are })rinci])ally of Jurassic, ( 'retaceous, and Tertiiirv 
a^e. The central ridges, especially in the middle 
anil south, <M)nsiNt lai'^cly of .Jurassic limestones, 
i^rc, T1 h‘S(‘ an* flanked on the north-east and soiith- 
>vest l)y more or lcs>, interriion'd lu‘lts of (’n‘tac«M)ns 
rocks, which a;^ain a-n* oN criaid hy I’lioeene fornni' 
tions. In the north, rocks of Kocene and Mioecme 
a.^e ])rc<loniinate. The Apennines, (*sj)ecially the 
Itoman and Neapolitan, arc dist in^uisluMl l»y 
the rich variety of ma rides which they contain. 
A%)lcanie rocks ahonnd in the middle and southern 
regions. 

'riie ])rincipal chain exhihits, for the most part, 
a dreary and l)arn‘n a]»p{'aranc(‘. It looks like a 
vast wall, uith very few ])rojectin^- ]>eaks to break 
its dull monotony. Only in the Ahruzzi, in the 
»Suh-Aj)< nnines, and above all, in the marble moun- 
tains of (Dinara and Seravi*zza, do tlie bohl ami 
nni^nilicont forms of the Alps apjiear. Where wafer 
is plentiful there is no lack ot rich ])astures and 
<lense forests ; l)ut usually oidy thin ;^rass and wild 
scrubby bushes eover tlie stony slo|ie.'>. Tbe^i^rcater 
liuml>er of the forest biooks, with deep rocky 
ravines, display, diiriny: summer, oidy a dry be«l. 
Wh(*re file mountains dip down (o the sea, as at 
the Riviera of (lenoa. and the (iiilf of Naples, a 
rich, ]M*(*nliarly southern xeeciation <dothes the i 
declivities, 'riime is no reunion of ]>eijietnal snow; | 
but the snniinits of the Abrii/zi and tin* lofty p<*aks 
of Lnni;;iana ari* often coveri'd with smov fnun 
()ctol)er far info Ma>, and send th(‘ir icy breath 
so sndih'idy down into the mild > alleys, that the 
teini»eratnre in a few hours sinks pj nr Is J'. 

Apciira'do, «■ town in till* rrussiau jirovinee 
of SleswiidN-llolstein, at the head of a ,milf in the 
Jjittle belt. b(i miles NN\N'. of Kiel b\ tail. It has 
a court -bouse, a naval sclmol, and an e\c«dlent 
liarbnnr, with a cousldt'rable a.m<uint of .sllippin^^ 

( ISSo] boos. 


/pill, cihinci), piHloi.hvllni. Mid rlmharh, act m 
flK.Ifimx'ii.-.s ((.')•. Me, • l>il<' tlw.v incimse the 
evacuation of bile. Pur^^itives may be said to 
act in three wa\s (1) bv increasing' the i)eristal- 
tie action of the intestines; (‘2) by causinf' an 
increase of the seen*tion from tlie intestinal 


ab.sorjition of the fluids of the intestines, rurea- 
tives have various uses, for they not only remove 
the confents of the int<‘stim's, but also jirevent the 
a<*eumulation of f;ee(‘s in them, and the irrit.ation 


smdi aeeumiilat ion Ctiuses. They are useful in 


cases of dropsv, to remove ex<*essive fluids from 
the ImmIv. In fever they lower tin* temperature, 
and they are of use in loweiine the blood pressure 
in certain diseast's. bastly, in ea.s<*s of hernia, 
aneurism, and some other disorders, they are bene- 


ficial in ))re^ ciitin;;- ilifliculty in 1 be act of defieea- 
tion. AlthoujL'h the n.se of aju'rients is of un- 
iloubted bemdit, y(‘t their abuse is much to be 
de|)recat(‘d, as to employ them habitually or ])ro- 
miscnously may imoiiucc stnious results. There 
•are .also use<l as aj)eiients m.anv Mineral Waters 


AlM^PaloilS (‘without petals ’), a term a}>]died 
smnew hat ind(‘finit«*ly to those floweiin^i' ]>lant.s in 
whicli the j>et.als are absent. It reprt'sented a dis- 
tinct subdivision in A. de .lussieu s (dassification, 
Apetahe- broadly correspond in;;’ to Monocblamy- 
de.e (i|.v.) of later authors, but is more convenient 
;is a merely descri])t ivi* term, siiu't* the absence 
of neta Is occurs not nnl\ in eiiliie ;;tou]>s, likt* the 
cat Kin-be.arini; .Amenfacea*. but in de^enmate form.s 
in m.auN ui'nd.ated oiders. When both calvx and 


<‘orolla are absent, the tenu (nJi/ftuij/t/i ohs ((.ir. 
r/iiinfii/s, ‘ a eovei’iny') is oft(‘n used. 


Aphasia is the term <>ri,uinall\ intruduced by 
Tiousseau to denot(‘ t e inability to exjuos.s 
thought by means of spe i ll whicli Jollows certain 
diseases of the brain ; i lecent v<‘ars, however. 


Aprricilis are substane(*s which are em|)loNe<l 
to caust* intestinal evacuations. Many articles of 
4'ood, sicj. as oatmeal, brown bread, and bran 
biscuits, .ind fruits such as fi;;s, prunes, and straw- 
berries, are used for this pur]»ose ; Imt the icrin is 
usually ap]died to denoti* certain medicines w Inch 
act upon the intestines and caus<* them to expel 
their contents. Althon;;h considerable pro;;re.ss 
h.as been made in reeeni > ears in the investigation 
of the act ion of > ;n ions limits u]»on the inte>tines, 
W(3 ;ire as yet uu.abh* lu ;;ive a final (d.assiUcation to 
them, h’or piactical purjioscs, however, we may 
classify a[)erients as follows; ( I ) laxatives amt (2) 
purgatives -(o ) cnthai tic and (/y) drastic, 1 ) kaxa- 
tives are substam es which only sli;;htly Incrc.'iso 
intestinal aid ion. I’lu'y ;ic w itln.n. causin;; .any j 
irritation or ;;iipin;;’. 'The <diief examples of this j 
class are manna, nia;;nesia, olive oil, snlj/hnr, and I 
castor oil in small doses. (2) Jhirij.atives (o) 
(-{ithartics are substances which ijiiickei. or in 
crease the evacuations from tiie intesi incs, and 
their action may <-anse v,ii]dn;;. Examples of this 
class are aloes, c.astoi’ oil in l;ir;;’e dosi- ihnbarb, 
.senna, and various sjiecies of rbamnns; {h; di;i.ni»-.s 
are substances which are prompt, powcif d ;ind 
eflectivo in operation, t 'oloi yntii, i lotm. od. fd.« 
terium, ;;anibo;;e, jalaj), podopliy llin , -i:! ph- 

niony belon;; to this clas.s. Ilcsides the ^.ubstam■e‘J 
already enumerated, wt* must mention the -ab-ie 
aperients — e.^-. sul])]jaies of potas.'iiim, s »dii..)i, 
and nia/'nesinm, f.arlrate.^ of ]»ofassinm amf .sod/i .-u, 
phosohate of smliuni, and (^'drute of . m^^iicriuin' 
Of the above drills lUarirn,e if /»ota- mm, cia- , 
tcriiini, and bo;.,e act as hvi »/.•».;; o;:;’ue.s (('r. j 
luiddr, * Water,' .Mid m/o. M I. ive' aw .ty ’ j. as the> 
tend to rcj‘n|ve waioj' fioin the s\. lem ; and aloes, 
GUonyiiliii, uidiji, nimcurial 'u’i!j*aration.s f blue j 


it has obtained a widei si;;nilic:tnce, ;ind may now' 
be delined as thelo-.s.nf the faenlt\ of iiiterclmn^- 
in;;’ tbou;;lit. witliout any alleetion of tlu* intelleet 
or will, d'lie inf erchiUi;;e of tl)ou;;ht involves, in 
the first ]dae(‘, tin* exj)i’essi(»M of menial proeisses 
I*y means of eoinentional mbols, and, in the 
seeond plaec, tlu* eomprelu iision ot tliese symbols. 
I .an;;’ua;;e. in its widm-t sense, inelndes all the 
metliods l»y wbieli tlioni;bt may b<* ^•ommlmie;lted, 
and makes n.-e i.f time el.-isse^ of svmbols- 
;;estui’es, speeeb, and w ritin;;. The in* erehj(n;;e of 
tbou;;lil imi\ l)e iiitm’inpled 1»\ dera n;jenient (1) 
of the expres-,i(m of mental juoeesses b\ tlieii’ cor- 
resjiomlin;; sMiibols, or (2) of the eompreln‘nsion 
of the meanin;; of these symbols. In other words, 
there may,* n tlie one band, be an int(‘rfen‘nce w ith 
hannels llnou;jb wliieli tbou;;lit is translated 
into symliols ; ai.d, n the other liand, there may 
b(* a leran.!;ei 'ent of I lie ch, iiinels by means of 
j wbic) symbol'- an; intei’ju’cti*' a- tlion;;bl. In tlic 
former i-a e, ila; lian;;e affeds the m<‘cba.nism 
eonduetiiri from ment.i] idea to tin* symbol, 

whieb i oftmi feinu d the motor .s\ nibol jiroee.ss ; 
in 1 Iter, tlu'ie i.-. an alteration in the nieehan- 
ism » ->!• iin;;’ impnbe'. from the svmbol to the 
loeiiUi el* a, often ealled the .sensory symbol 
tuoet'ss. I iieie i.-i therefore a motor and a sensory 
atdiasia, and either of these may afVeci om3 or 
more of the three ehisMs of syiuImiIs mcnlinned 
aboA'c. 

'\\\ motor opfmsnt, ,f the incmoiy 

, oi the ro ordinutal movements neces.sary for the 
lonnaiion vif .svmbojs, anil this usually incIlide.H 
^;e.stu.e.s, speecli, and \vritin;;. The inability to 
w'rite is commonjy lenncd a;, 5 ra])bia. The patient 
is unable to ori;;inate Mie name of any object 
.slioAvn to him, altbon^di ho evidently knows what it 
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is, and he cannot I'Cidy to any fjnostion although 
lie clearly uiiderstanas* it. Soinctinios when he is 
shown an object and askeil if it hears a name 
mentioned, he may he able to sliow acquiescence 
or dissent by means of f^estures, luit usually even 
this i>ow'er is ab.sent. In sensory aphasut^ there 
is loss of the memory of the meanin;^ of symbols. 
This may atlect the recollection of sjioken lan- 
gua;^o. The patient can hear every sound, ]>ut 
cannot understand a sin;^le spoken wonl. He can 
speak himself with more or less fluency, but with- 
out understand in*^ his own words, or deteetin;.f any 
errors he may make, and in sp(‘akin;j: he usually 
commits many mistakes ; he can also nsad printed 
and w'Vitten ian^ua^^e, and he can write himself. 
This condition is tmined won I deafness. Seii.sory 
aphasia may also be due to a loss of the recollec- 
tion of Nvritten, printe<l, or gesture lan;^ua;^e. The 
Hi;^lit is sufliciently ; 4 ;ood to enable the jiatient to 
distinguish oL eels clearly in most cases (although 
the extent of the Tudd of vision is often somew hat 
diminished), and he can name these objects <|uite 
correctly. He is able to eoineise perfectly, and 
to write citlu'r his own thoughts or to <lictation, 
but h(i cannot read wdiat In* has w ritten, or detect 
any mistakes in it. He can slavislil\ co])y printed 
and wniftem words, as if he w(*n." <lrawing, without 
uinicrstanding their mc.ining, and he copies all 
mistakes. This is what i'^ known as w'ord-bliinl- 
iiess. 

It must never be forgotten that all these varieties 
of aphasia an* entirely indcpendc'nt of any airec* 
lion of the intelh'cl. \pli:i-ia must fnriher lx* 
can*fullv ili'-liiigubhod from nn ie lo>-s of ^pecch 
caused by dilliculty in articiilat ion due to paralyse. 
'This condition is commonly kin»wn as ap!n*niia.. 
Turning to the locali^'af imi of tljo di^(‘a<es which 
ea.»i'<e tin* ditVeront vaii«*ti»‘s of aidia^ia, wo find 
thiit our kuowh*dg(‘ lui" lecently liecn luuoli e\- 
tenth^l, not onl\ by tin* oa,H*ful ob.'-ervat ion of 
clinical and pathologa*al facts, hut abo by tlie 
re-'iilt-: of 4'\|M‘riniental iiiNC'.t igat ion. 'I’lu'sc two 
methods of inquiry arc both of great use in ehe<*k 
iiig llieir several facts. While the imlixidnal 
'uU'«oula,r acts reqiiir<'d in the motor symbol 
]uoc»'s.s are ruled l»y e«‘ntres in tin* spinal ‘ord 
and medulla <dtlongata, tin* s(»mI of the momoiv 
<»f their <•() (Uiliiiated movcmeui \< in the luaiii. 
It may be well to meiitiou here that tin* m*rve- 
imj»ulse>^ ero>s friuii one sidi* of tin* body to the 
other in their course from centre to ]u*iipl.erv, and 
ri< ' Wdiile tin* iii.a jorit y of mankind then*- 
foji are right-handed, they arc abo h*f( brained. 
Til ' grcat<M- Use of tin* h*fl lialf of tlie brain 
Ji]qtlies t») tin* eommnnii-ation of ideas in ever\ 
wa.\ . No iloubt tin. right side lake^^ iqi tin* work 
of llic left, after a ;ime, in llie ease oi an\ b*sion, 
and this is more especially tin* ease when the 
atVeetioii has come on in early life. In the lower 
part of tin? frontal hd»e of the biain an* situated 
tin* centres <*oncerned in the co-ordination of the 
iimscular acts in artieulatiou, the exact position 
being the third or lowest conxadiition, nsiiallv 
CjilliMl Iboca’s convolution in honour of the dis- 
tinguished man who first ]»oinled out the t<.'inei* 
tiori between disease in this spot ainl aj>hasia. 
Anv lesion in this rc'gion causes motor .iphasi.i, 
and if liotli sides of tl'c brain arc* atlected, this will 
be complete ainl ])eriuanent. A little higher in 
the frontal lobe tire the eentre.s for g^estiire and 
for writing. The auditory peret*j»tion of wokIs has 
its centre in the highest eonvointion of the t(*niporo- 
•sphenoidal lobe. l.)i.sease of this ]• irt of tin* hr.ain 
causes word -deafness. The visual }H*roe»*tion of 

W'onls ilepends on the integrity- of the angular 
};yruH of tlie iiarietal lobe, and if this convolution 
is affected, the sym])tom described as word-blind- 
ness ensues. See Hit .v in. 


ApIldJoil, that j)oiiit in the elliptical orbit of 
a planet w hich is most remote from the .sun. 7’hc 
opposite point, or that nearest to the sun, is styleil 
the Perilielion. At the forinm* point, the swift- 
ness of the planet’s motion is lea.st, ainl begins to 
increase; at the latter, it is greatest, and bogin.s 
to <leerease. ^ This irn*gnlarity of motion is most 
remarkable in comets whose orbits ileviatc most 
from the circle. 7’ln* word is a (Irecised form of 
Kepler’s Lat. (fnhrli}tnt, from (Ir. ‘from,’ and 

hrlios, ‘.sun.’ S(?e Arsii)i-:s, Okuit. 

Aplu^lllisi (Hr., ‘ voic.clc.ssne.s.s ’ ), a form of 
Aphasia (<i.v.), in whieli xvonls are understood and 
remembered, hut the power to utter them is lost. 

ApllicU^S (dr.), a family of small ‘ jilant-lioe ’ 
belonging to the onler of hemijiteroiis insects. 
7’liey oe<‘ur very abundantly in l(‘mperate n'gions 
as jiarasites on the roots, leaves, stems, A'c. of 
plants, to xvliieh they frequently do great damage. 
Tow'ards the Ironies they seem to bi? n*plaeed by the 
families to xvhieb the eoeliine;il iu.>e<‘ts and Cicadas 
lielong. 'riie Kose A]diis. tin* ■colliers’ of the bean- 
plant, tin? cottony ‘American Idiglit’ of ajiple-trees, 
and the l^hylloxera (q.v. ) of vines, arc too familiar 
repres<*ntatix'(*s of the family. 7'lie month organs 
are. adaitt<*d for piercing and sucking jilants, ainl 
consist of four long sharp stvlets within a pro- 
Ixiseis or sheath. 'Mn* itosteiior einl of the body 
usually bears txvo projecting bomw-tubes, which 
emit a sweet s(‘ci‘(*t ion. Wings may be absent in 
both males and fi'imilcs, but an* usually present in 
the fornn*r, and absent in a sc<‘tion of tlie latter to 
be afterxvaids noted. 7’ln* legs arc long ainl 
sh*nder, bui not ada)»t(‘d for raiud movement ; in 
fa<*t, tin* apliidcs rarely xvandcr far from their 
birtliplace, except during the spring and autumn 
migratory tlights of tin* female^. Many forms 
migrate at ilie beginning ot summer to anotber 
kind of jdant, and return in antnmu to their 
original haunt; but otheis seem to reslri(*t llieir 
attentions to one form. Tin* bodx i> often brightly 
and t)rolcctivc1\ coloured very frequently green 
or broxvn. 'J’licv are gcm'rally dusted ov(‘r with 
a ])rot<*et iv(* im‘aly substance, ainl many forms 
(*\bibit a silky or cotitinx coal, *'ccreted from skin 

glands. 

'riieir presenc** is reatlily <letceled by marks, 
wrinkles, or abiiormalitii's dn ilu* infested jdant, 
and notoriously also by the * hoin*y ilexv xxhich 
tln*v si'crete. Thi'^ glutinous sxv(*et substance 
xvhieh voxels the h'avc-. i>f tree<, Ac*., esjiecially 
during warm wi'atJn'i", is sometimes aluindant 
i*nough to droj) to tin* groninl. It has exeitccl 
interest from xery carlx limes, and ha*- a xxidc- 
sjucad jcojnilar rejmtaiion for mc‘di«‘in:il virtues, 
riiny he.sitatc's x\lu*lhcr lie ought to regard it as 
‘ tin* of tin* heaxens. tin* saliva of the stars, 

nr a liijuicl prodiic'ed by tin* juirgatioii of tin* air.’ 
It is, boxvc'ver, a b\ -product, peihaps niaiiu- 
faet tired within tin* ajdiis from tin* juices of the 
jilaiit oil which it jut'Vs, or vc*ry jirobahly an (*xcre- 
tion, if not cx cn a mere ovcrtlow.of surplus un- 
digested gluiMKst*. ’rin* secretion cai/e.s out irom the 
honey-tubes above n*l\*rred to, but similar jirodiiets 
liavt* also been obsiavecl to issue* from tin* anus. 
Ants and otlu'r iiisc'cts grec'dily hiiiit tor this luxury, 
and ibc latt(*rbave bcc*n set'ii tickling tin* ajdiides 
to induce secretion. Tlie> also tend, jiroteet. and 
iinju'i.se 11 those valuable* .source*sed sw(*etiiess, xvhieli 
rdiiiia’us .w..^ siiie'c (*\j)re*s>]velx e'alie'el their ‘ ceixxs 
{.s(*e* Ant). Jh*sid(*s injuring e>r killiim jdant.s by 
prexiiig upon their jnic*e*s, the aphicle's preieliicc 
abnormal growths ainl Calls (q.x .). 77 n'sp are often 
of eonsielorable size, anel .sonietinn.'s e.xliibit a jiro- 
tective mimicry of fruits. 77;e*N .serve as thclnnnes 
or craelle.s of tlie jiarasites. 77 r* rejireiehictive rela- 
tions have hot*!! for long initeel on aceeuint of the 
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prevalence of Parthenoj^enoHis (q.v. ), or reproduc- shows that the tenth hrooil alone woiihl weigh 
tion without fertilisation. At tlie end of autumn more than .KM) millions of stout men. The increase 


lM)th male ami female forms may he observed ; and 
the fertilised eggs dejiosited in some safe ]dacc are 
liatchcd in spring, ami give rise to female partheno- 
gcnetic forms, which are usually winged, and 
prtxluee their young alive. Throughout suimmu- 
there is a constant succession of parthenogenetic, 
viviparous females, and the number of generations 
appears to be limite<l only by t<‘mperature and food- 
Kupply. 'Plu* r(‘turn of autumn, however, means 
of course lowered temperature and scarcuty of food, 
and thes(‘ conditions are asso<*iated with the ]iro- 
ductiou of males, 'rhesc fertilise the fenuiles, 
which are at this stage wingh'ss, and the winter 
eggs are then laid. It appears that males may 
sometimes occur along with the viviparous forms, 
ami that the latter may p(‘rha}>s occjisionally 
hibernate; but it is nevertheless demonstrable 
that warm weather and abundant food are con- 
ditions which result in the ]»roduction of partheno- 
genetic females, while scarcity of fo<xl ami cold 
weather caus<'! the rea]>i»earauce of males, and 
consetpient sexual repi-oduction. 'Dnis Itcauniur 
succeeded in rearing al»ove lifty parthenogenetic 
generations, all d<*scx*mled from one mother, by 
keei)ing up, for three or four years, an artificial 
summer. The e\i)erlmeiit has l»een often n“peated, 
and the viviparous parthenogcMiesis ndaimxl for 
even longer peuiods. I'he viviparous females are 



is contiinially checked, how- 
ever, by storms .and sudden 
changes of vv'eather, ami 
also l»y the voracity of birds 
ami insects. Some insects 
regularly feed upon aphides, 
while others deposit lh(*ir 
ova in their living luxlies 
(see IrnNErMON ), ami thus 
utilise* them as living cradles 
for their young, which, in 
such cases, are literally born 
out of death. Favouring cir- 
eumstaiices sometimes h‘ael 
I to the appearance of (‘xtra- 
: onlimirv svvai ins of aphides, 

' which liav'e h(*en noted in 
local histories as ‘darkening 
the sun,’ and have left a 
more ])ermanent mark in 
the elestniction of certain 
crops. In this connection 
the tiny jdantdice an* of 
some eionomic im)M)rtaiiee. 
.\part from the vine insect 
Phylloxera (q.v. ), which 
docs so mm‘h d;imago in the 
vineyards of the Pont incut 
and \oiih America, th(‘ 
aj>hidcs of turnip, cabbage, 
p<»tato, h(*an, apj>le, p(*ar, 
larch, iS:c. have iriMpuMitly 
been the <jnise of wide- 
spread loss. I’ln* ])rice of 
hops varies from om* >ear to 
.another very mucli accord- 
ing to the prevaleriee of tla^ 
‘tly.’ For flu* hast hundred 
aiul ti ft y years ;iphid(‘s hava^ 
been unremittingly studied. 

■ Their life hisloiy was tirsL 
I precisely investigated by 
' Keauiiiur and Ihuimq,, and 



F g ‘2.- Ovvcn’.s ligiire, 
showing lifi.'-hi.story of 
A]»his ; 

(/, till* lir.st spring fonn ilo- 
VfliUniig tmm IVrt ilisc*! 
ovmn ; f, tin* siirccssn ni 
dT 1 ir V)\i« 

ji, linns fniiiLs ; h nmt i, 
tin* iciipiifaj-iincc of sf\- 
ii.'il iimIix iiluals, Mi.'ih'.'iMd 
ti'tii.'d)-. III aiifiirini; k 
ainl /, till- a]>prar;UK-t‘ of 
srxnal loniis ataiicarlii r 


many of the most m»ti*d n.aturalists h.ave eontinned 


th<‘ir ro.searehes. 'J’he reader i.s rtd’erred to (». II. 


Ihiektoii's Pay Society Monograph on Hritish 
Ajihides (4 vols. ISTO); ami Miss (Innerod's work 


Fig. 1. — A])his padi. (After Kessler.) 

The ligure .presents e.puilly l, tUo aiitnnin forms tie- 

sexual maUi and the \Mngless leniale. Itie ]nirt ntN "f tlie spring 
hniod ; 2, \viivg<d and wingless viviparous p.nthenogrm tie 
forms oeenrring in .spring; and 3, an autumn \\inge<l female 
appearing after a sncees^ion ot wingless I'oims. 

freqimntly etpiipnetl with vviegs, vvh! h are. g(‘ne- 
rally absent in tin; egg-laying forms. They <lilh‘r 
in other respects, hut es|)eeially in the siniplilied 
structure of the reproductive organs, from which 
the young are tlevelopctl by a jiiocess comparable 
to internal hmhling. So, ' too, (lie early spring 
forms, ari.sing from fertilised eggs, icscmhle their 
sexual parent.s, ami ditlt r markedly from tlieir 
partlumogenetic progeny. The eggs of .qihidc^ 
develon into active six footed larvae, which im iilt 
several times (sett MKrAMOKPiiosis), and giva- ise 
to .six-footed ]mp.e, which liiiaiiy become ' 

It is (|uite impossible to give in tignn*s ..uv ioe.a 
of the nrolilie increase of these luxurious parasite---. 
Even during its short lifi.time an a.phis may Imvi .t 
progeny cornpu table only in billions. A .scoie ma 
no born in as many hours, am! these ht -une in a 
few flays tin; foumler- >[ new faiiiilie.s. From .a 
form producing oi lv urn per flay, n |)opulatiou (»f 
not less th.^n tin* hfteeiPh ]s'wer of *210 wonhl he 
the result at the end o. .SOO days vvliile an even 
more mouerate cer-ipiitatiori given hy Huxlej 


on Injurious fusrrts ought to be consulted for 
practical ])ii rjioscs. 

AllllOllisi. This term is ap]died to loss f)f voice 
fn>m wbntf‘ver caust; arising. Normally, the j>rf>- 
! finction f)f tin* voice is ilm; to ( 1 ) the tension of the 
vocal chonls, and (‘21 if'spiratoiy ellbrt. Loss of 
voice may tberefon- <b*peml uj»on (1) laryngeal 
disease or (‘J, deticient- resjiiratoi> ofivver. The 
I morbid eomlitions of tlie larynx may be either 
I functifui;il as in liysterical aplionia fir firganic, 

' vvhf;u the lesion is eithf*r situate<l in the larynx, 
or flue To an alletdifin fif the laryngeal nerves f»r 
j nerve centres. See. l.AliVNX. Tin* v'oeal chonls 
i tbemstdv’es may be nmre or le.ss flestroye«l, aiifl yet 
. a certain imount ot vocal jiovv'cr remain, bee.au.se 
j it sfii.uMi *" s ha])]iens that the false elmrfls come 
j log'ethi . m l when they are eausefl tf) vibrate by 
: the pca.ss.igi- of air, pitiduce a harsh, but distinct 
y*>ice. Loss f>f vfiiee may al.sf)--.as c'oulfl be 

inferrcfl fniin vyh.at has just ]»een stated— arise 
Inmi fliseases fif the respiiatory organs or gcmeral 
I weakness. 'I’he treatment must fif cfiurso depend 
I iijMii the inf>rl>ifl cfuiditifin which causes lo.s.s of 
vfiice, ami can fudy ho fletcrmiued in e.acjh ciiso 
after careful f;.\a.min,atif)n with the laryngoscope. 

. -Apli'orlsm (( b . ), a ]u inciple exprc'ssed tersely 
in a few wonls, or a slnu ^ ami idthy '^■.eiitehcje con- 
veying a general truth ; such as, ‘ CJse is second 
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nature.’ A whole work is sometimes written in tlie 
form of a series of ajihorisnis, arranged in due 
order, and leaving tlieir connection to be traced by 
the reader’s rellection. Oecasionallv impressive, 
this style is more often wearisome, 'flie name was 
first used in the Ajihorisms of Hi 2 )j)oerates. 

^ Aplirodi't^S <>ne of the eliief divinities of the 
Greeks, the gixhless of love an<l beauty, so railed 
because she was s]>ruiig from the foam [aphrus) of 
the sea. She was the wife of Heplnestus, l>ut she 
loved besides, among gods, Ar<‘s ami l)ionysus, 
and among mortals, Anehises and Adonis. The 
chief 2 )la.ees of h<*r worsliij) in (jieece were (.’vpriis 
ami Cythera. y\ 2 )lirodite not only surpassed all 
other goddesses in beauty, but she had the jjower 
of granting irresistible lieauty ami attra<*tiveness 
to others, espi‘(‘ially to w(sirers of her magic girdle. 
The sparrow, the dove, ami tin* swan were saercMl 
to her, as also the myrih*, the ros(% ami the poj)py. 
In the later pov s, Kros is her son and her constant 
coinjtanion. Only such saerirnM's as flowers and 
incense were nnade to Aphrodite. In earlier times 
the ]»atroness of m.iriiage and inaternity, .she 
became later the ideal of graceful womanhood, and 
was spiritualised by Plato as AphrotlUr (’rati/ft. 
By others she was <legraded in Aphroditt'. l*t(udnn(,s 
to be the pationess of nnne sensual love. Mysteries 
of an impui'e kind fornn*d part of the ceremonial of 
the or festivals held in her honour. 

The worship of Ajdnodite was undoubtedly of 
Kastern origin, and sin* was origin/illy .a .synilMil of 
the fructifying powers of natuie. Ih r cult was in- 
trodue»'<l l>y the, Phouiicians into < yprus, and .s4K)n 
sjircad over all Greece. Slie was (uiginally identi- 
cal with Astarte, the Ashtori'th of the lb*brews. 
By the Komaris she was id(‘ntilied with V(‘nus, 
hitln'rto om* of the least imoortant Homan divini- 
ties I see Vkm'.s). Aphrodite has had the most 
inH>ortaiit j)laee in tin* history of art as the Greek 
ideal of feminine grace and he/iuty. Her im st 
famous statue in anti<piity uas that of Praxiteles 
at (’nidus; her most famous pietine, the ApJnodH*' 
Aundfjihm nr {)i A]»ell(‘s. The lim*st statues of the 
goddes.s that still exist are those of Melos ( Milo) at 
P.iris, of (’at)Ua at Naples, and of tin* Medici at 
Flonuiee. 

Apirtlia* an^ small whitish ulcers, usually com- 
inemdug as vesicles, on the surface of a mucous 
membrane. Tin; whitish substance generally con- 
tains large <iuantitics of ;i minutt* fungus, (Udimn 
alhlnnis., 'riiey are painful, and may be extremely 
Si». The, most conmiou site of aphtlue is the. 
mucous membrane of the lips ami imuitli, but they 
f>c<*a uonally apj>ear wher(*ver mucous inembrane 
apjui laches the skin. 

inlaiits are lialde to an a]ihthous erujition tc*rmed 
T/u'i's/i (([.V.), A]»htlue in adults are generally a 
co?is«M(ueijc(* of fevers ami other disea.ses, or a 
symptom of disturbam*e of the digestive s\stt*m. 
In some eases of juilmonary consumption, they 
form a painful addition to the jiatient’s sufVerings. 
In <u*dinary cases of aphtha*, a 2 )rei>aration of borax, 
or some. antisej>tic wash, generally ellects a ra\>id 
cure. M'here tin* pain is severe, a simple anplica- 
tion of solid nitrate of silver is the best reim'ay. 
Apia'ceas See Pmukllifku.k. 

A place'riN See Ad Liijitim. 

A'plary. See Bkk. 

ApIVius, MAlirt s GAinr«, a Homan tmicure, 
who lived in the times of Augustus and 'riheriu.s, 
and was celebrated for his lu.xuriou.-- table and his 
acipiireinents in the art of cookery, ft .3aid 
I hat Avheu he had S 2 >ent £8(K),(HK) u’ on his ajipetite, 
and had only some .C80,()0() left, he ]>oisoned him- 
«nlf in order to avoid the misery of plain diet. 
Two other gourmands — one a coutem]>orary of 


Sulla, the other of Trajan - hoi-e the name Apiciii.s. 
The lionian cookery-hook, Ctfdii Apirii de Opsoniia 
H Condinicntis, s/rc de Re CiUinaritt^ J/dtri deeon^ 
ascribed to Anicius, must belong to a mueb later 
time, inasmueh fis it abournls in inaccuracies and 
solecisiii.s. Its author tlnmglib |)ro2)er to recomiiieiid 
his work to gourmamls ])y allixing to it the cele- 
brated name of A[)icius. 

Aflioil, a Greek gramirmrian, was bom at Oasi.s 
in Libya, Imt educate<l in .Mexaudria, wiiich he 
alVeete.«l to coushler his bivihphice, from a wish 
to be thouglit a jmre (Jrec^k. Settling at Home 
ab<mt .*10 A.l>. , he becaiiiii famous as a teacher of 
rhetoric. He set‘ms to have been as remarkalile for 
his lo(|uacious vanity as fur his knowledge and real 
oratorical power. From his ostentatious disputa- 
tions Tiberius used to call him (Afndtnl mu Alutuli 
( ‘ Hie cymbal of the univer.se ‘ With the exceji- 
tion of one or two fragments, the whole of Aiiioii s 
numerous writings are lost. These inclmled a 
work on the text of Homer ; a work on Kgyiit, 
which <*ontained the far-famed story of ‘ Androcliis 
and the Lion,’ j)re,served by Aulus Gellius ; a, work 
against the .lews, to whieli .josejdius re})lie«l in his 
work A[j(ti}i}it Apiun ; and one in praise of Alex- 
ander the (ireat. 

Apios, a North American jilant of the jiea 
or<ler ( l.egumiuosic ), with tuberous, starchy, edible 
rhizomes. Attention was sp(‘eially <lirecte<l to it 
by the French traveller Lamare- Picipiot, but 
attempts at cultivation have not been to any 
[)ra<‘tical extent suo<*e.ssful. 

.. the bull worshii>)a‘d bs the ancient 

Kg>ptians, who regarded it u.s a .symlxd and im*ar- 
naiion of Osiris, the husband of Isis, and next to 
Ha, th(! great di\iiuty of Kgypl. sacred court 
or yard wa.s s<‘t /ipart for Ihi* rcsidciicc of A])is in 
the lemide of Ptah at Memphis, where a numerous 
r(‘tinue of priests waiti'd upon him, ami sacrilices 
of red ox(*n \\ cie ollereil to him. His movements, 
choice of pla<‘es, and (‘hauges of at>i>etite. were 
religiously regarded us orach's. It was au under- 
stotsl law that Ajiis must not live longer than* 
twenty live years. AVlu'ii he atlaiueil this age he 
was secn*tly jiiit to (h'atli, and hinied by the i>riests 
ill a .sacred well, tlie ]>opular lielief being that he 
cast himself into the water. If, however, he ilieil a 
natural death, his liody was solemnly iuterved in the 
’reiiiple of Serajus at Mem]»his, ;iml bai'chanalian 
h'stivals were held to colehrati* the inauguration of 
a ucxv hull as Apis. .\s soon as a suitalile animal 
was found having the required marks --hhu'k 
colour with a white srpiare on the brow ; the ligure 
of ail eagle on the hack, and a black kmu in the 
shape of a <*aulhanis umb‘r the tongue {smndirns) 

he w as led in triumidial procession to Nilojiolis at 
the liiiM* of (he new' moon, where la* remained 
f«irt\ days, and xvas afterwards conveyed in a 
splemlid ves.s(*l (o Memnhi.N. Tin* worship of the 
golden calf by the Israelites in tin* wilderne.ss, and 
al.-^o the employment »>f golden calves as symbols of 
the deity by .leroboam, have been very generally 
referred to the Kgyiitiau worship oi Ajiis. 

A pis Apldas See Hle. 

A'plliill. See Ceij:uv. 

AplodOlU name of a small rodent animal ; 
better written lla]>lodon (<|.v. ) or Sewellel. 

ApilM^H* nn abnormal state of the animal 
organism during whieli there is a eonijilete cessa- 
tion of breathing. It is brought about by too 
vigorous artilicial ro'<iuration, as the result of 
W'liich the blood comuiiia more than the normal 
quantity of oxygen, and the respiratory nervous 
centre XV hid 1 eontroK the hieathing i.s unstimulated 
and ill a state of complci e rest. See liEsnitATlON. 
Apoc alypses See Kevelation of St John. 
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ApOi'illyp'llC Number is tli<* mystical miny 
ber 000, spoken of in the liook of llov<ilation (xiii. 
18). Amon^^ the (hecks and Hebrews the letters 
of the alplnil)et were nse<l to denote numbers, 
lienee sueh letters must be taken as will, when 
use<l as mimliers, make u|) 00(5 (either in the (Jreek 
or Hebntw ah)habet ) as the letters of the name in 
oue*stion. The best solution of tin; riddle is ‘Xeron 
Kesar,’ tin* Hebrew form of the Latin ‘Xero 
(_\esar.’ The vow els e and o are not expressed in 
tht‘ aiieieiit Hebrew' writin;j:. The number repre- 
sente<l by XedtOX KeSalt would be 000, thus : 

X It O N K S K 

50 f 200 i- 0 r 50 + 100 } (50 t 200 - (5(5(5. 

(jlluu* iutevpretatious were a<lopted in early times, 
as Aiittr/u'/st tmd Ijtirinos, tlu? latter heiiiic suppi^sod 
to refer to the Loiiiaii empire, and even in more 
ree(‘iit times bein^ e\plaim‘<l by Protest ant con- 
troversialists of ‘j:reater /(jil than discretion, as a 
prophetic allusion to papal Home. S(‘e Anti- 
christ. 

Aliooalyptu* an‘ micIj as, like the 

])ri))>neeies of Daniel, their prolot^]»e, set forth in a 
ti^^iirative ami j»ietoiial maniiei lht; future pro^re.-'S 
and eoni])letion of the worM s hi>tory, espc'eially in 
its leli^ioiis aspects. 'Die two apocal.splic books 
received into the canon ol Sciipturt'. are the books 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse sp(*eially so ealle<l. 
the llevelation of St John. Hut Jewish ami 
early Christian litejature jirodma'd numerous apoi*- 
alyi>ses from about 170 n.C. to UO A.D. Most ol 
them w('re attiilniicd (o famous men of (d<l by their 
authors. 'rhe\ (h‘al lary^dy with tlu^ inereaMn;^ 
troubles and trial of ( bid's jieoph', and their tinal 
redemption and sahation by Cod's mighty works 
or (’hrist's sjiecial a|ipearance aoain. The Hook 
of Knoeh (ij v.) is the best known <if ( h<* non- 
canonii’nl Jewish ap<»-*alyps(‘s ; it dates from the 
later Ma<*cah('e ]MMiod ; anothei is the apoealy]ise 
of K/ra. 'I'he Sliepln-rd of llmiims («|.v.) is the 
most important Christian work of this kind. See 

Ililf^enfeld. I)ii’ J A /toLaJ jffiHJ: IS.”>7). 

AiuM'SII- polls FrilHs, in Hotany. are ihos(‘ 
fruits which are tlu* pro<luee of a sini;l<^ tlower, and 
are formeil of only one ear])el, or of a number of 
carjtels nunainino free and separate from each 
other. Jdie t<M!n is deiived t'rom the ( ue<‘k 
imjd\ ino soparat ion, and rarjHis. Iniit. 

ApOI'OfOS'lOSis. in J’lieolooy, tin* tinal restitu- 
tion i)t .ul rhinos, hen at the appe;tran<*e of (tie 
Alessiah the kin; 4 dom of (bid shall h<; exteinhd , 
over the whole eartli (Acts. iii. 21 ). Jn a do.nmatic 
sense, thejiaiiK* is a]i}ilied lo the future! conversion 
of all men to the faith of Christ, and th(*ir con- 
sequent adjuission to evi'ilastino hle.sse 'ness. This 
idea was extended by ( Iri-cii to impK the tinal 
(^inversion and salvation of ajl imli\ idinals, ev(*n 
the devil and bis followei> not excepted. (Irioen's 
\>e\\cf W’as \ie\d also bv Didymus of Alexandria, 1 
(*rej»;ory Xa/,iaii/en, Diodorus of Tarsus, and 
Tbeodovus of Mops\u>slia, but was empbatieallv 
eomlemned as heretical by Hie orthodox. Vm, it 
has often a]q)eared since, as in Seotus Lii.L^ef.;i h 
the 9th eeiiturv, and in the 19th eeniurv in the 
so-called ‘ metlialioii rh('oh)X'’\ ’ ( !’• / . /q.v 

thciilofjic). 

Aporroili<* A<*ld (Humic Acid, rimir A<i.l) 
is one of the jirodm-ts of the natural decay of wui»d 
or other plant textures, and is found where .\oo. ly 
fibre is decomposing in soils. It, is solubp* in 
water, and is r.n iuternie<liar«’ steyi in t; assimila 
tiori by liviiiLT nlaul' of dead ' c;;eia))]e inci ter. 

Apocrypha ( 1 Creek wand meaning ‘liiddni/ 
‘sceret’) s(eiris. wlmu ipj-Iied to ^■'•bi;ions books or 
writings, to ha ve In < n used ( I ) bn such as w'cro 
suitable, not fm* tl-c mass of believers^ butfortlio 


initiated only; works eontaining the esoteric or 
recondite tejicbing of the faitli <u* sect; (‘ilw’orks 
the date, origin, ami aiitlunsldp of which were 
unknow'ii or doubtful ; (3) works which clainicd to 
be w bat they were not, Avere sjniiioiis or jiseiidepi- 
grapbie. M'lien the Apoeryiiha is spoken of, the 
.Vpoerypha of the Did Testament is generally 
meant. Anotlier larg(} group uiay bo called the 
apocryphal books of the Xew' Icsti'inieut. 

The Apocryjiha of the Did Testament is tlic 
fourteen hooks, or parts of hooks, Avhich are found 
ill tlie Sojitnagint or Creek version of the Did 
'restaineiit, hiit are not in the Helnew' or Pales- 
linian canon. The Haleslinian Jews recognised 
only the Law, the Ihoplu-ts, and such Hagiograjiha 
or sacnal Avritiii,i;s as w ere held to hav(! heeii eom- 
posecl hefoH! t lie succession of proyihets had ceased. 
Tlie Sepliiagint, translated fi'oni Hie Hi'hrew at 
various dates, ultimately included a nuniher of 
admittedly later works, some of them originally 
composed, not in ilehn‘W', Imt in Creek, wliose 
relation to the old eaiioii Avas not very ]ireeisely 
delined. Tlieso hooks are: (M First (or Tliinl) 
Ksdras ; (2) Second (or Fourth) Esdras; (.‘D Tohit ; 

(I) Judith; (5) The l>arts of Fsther not found in 
Helirew or CliahhiC ; ((>) 'Pin* Wisdom of Solomon; 
(7) Phe Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Siraeh, or 
F<-el(‘siasticiis ; (S) Hanieli ; (9) 'P1 m‘ Song of the 
'Phree Holy Chihlnui* (10) Tlu* Historv of Susanna; 

(II) Hel and tlu* Dragon; (12) Tlie Prayer of 
j Manasses, king of .Judali ; (13) First Maeeahecs ; 

(II) Si'eoml Maceahees. 'Plu! more iinjiortaiit of 
I I hes(‘ are t reated in si'jiarale articles. Tlu'y ililPer 
much in chaiactcr and \alue. Some sliow maiufest 
tra<M‘s of Fersiau inlhu'uee ; ntluav are mainly 
Halestiiiiau in origin and spirit ; idhers seem to 
ha.\e heeii AvrilteM in Kgvjit, ami relh'ct. Creek or 
.\I(*xandrian moih's of iliouglit. They <latt“ mainly 
fmm the 1st .ami 2d centuries u.(’., and fall into 
three groujis historical nr hgc'iuiary, jimphetie, 
and dida<*tie or iihilosophi<-al. W'uious as they are, 
tlu! Apoei Apha of llu* ( dd db'stauu'ut are iuvalu- 
ah)(* to tlu* careful .<ludeMt of liihlieal literature 
and hihlu'al theolngy. 'Phougli manifestly inferior 
lo the, eanoniial hooks in religious power ami 
literary form, tlu‘y almost cmtawIicic retleet tlie 
current religious \iews of the Joans at tlie time 
of (’liri'^l's coming, the maivellous eonlinnity of 
J«*wish u.atioiial feeling, uiihrokon faith in limes 
of foehhniess and tioulJe, ami um omjui'ialje hope 
in a. iiohle ami im.ie glmious future. J’heoh‘gi- 
eally, (Iie\ mark, in some w.ins, a dm elopimnil. from 
the old Jew ish slaiidjioini, and a, distinct approxi- 
Illation to llu* thought of the, Xcnn 'I'estameiit - ill 
the doctrine of Wisdom, for examjiie, which some- 
times seems tlie personilicatioii of tin* Sjiirit- of Cod, 
sometimes oomes \ery luair the /.ogo.v, tlu* Messiah 
ot tlu* New Testament. 'Plie angelologA also i.s 
nearer that of tlu* New Testament tlian the. Dhl. 
Prayer foi the de d is saiiclioiied hy ‘2 Maceahees xii. 

The. early Cn*i‘k fatlu'is. using the Se\»tnagmt, 
treated the. apo' iyphal books very much as they 
did the eanonical hooks; hut from the Coun(‘il of 
Laodieea CitiH A.l>.) onwards, the Ci(.*ek Church 
liad i vwir '.^iNeii the * ee.elesiasCicar hooks (as the 
A]»o(. eaiiu*. to he called) the same rank .as 
the ea. .'.ual oiu's. In tlu; Western Church, 
.lerome am! ut )u‘j s recognised only tlie 1‘alestinian 
canon; Imt .Vngiist iiie, gave the weiglit of his 
anlhority to tlu; ojiposite vieAAX While, in the 
middle ages, the ‘ eeehvdast ieal’ hooks Avere per- 
h ips most nsnally distinguished in some measure 
from tlie eanoni<*al Script uies in authority, the 
(A)inuii ot 'PreuL look Augustine’s vicAV, and 
iiriatitenialis('d those Avho do not aceejit the 
Apoeryjdia eonlained in the Yulgate (omitting 
1st and 2d Flsilnis, tind V.v Prayer of Mtanasses) ‘as 
sacred ami canonical.’ Liitlier held them ‘not 
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C([ual to Holy Soripturo, but as ‘•ood and useful for 
reading.’ Tlic liefornied Church ;^MUjerally empha- 
sised ill is distinction. The articles of the Church of 
En^dand declare that they arc to be read ‘for ex- 
ample of life and instruction of manners,’ but not 
‘to establisli any doctrine but many of the parts 
of the Amxuypiia n*ad as lessons w(‘ro excluded 
from the lectionary sanctioiUMl in 1871. The West- 
minster (’onfession, and most of tljo non-An^dican 
<diurches in Hritain and the Cnit<*d States, re.^ard 
them as ‘of no authority,’ ‘nor to be any otherwise 
api>rov(‘d or made use of than otlier Imman writ- 
ings.’ A bitter controv(‘rsv in S(‘otland, in 1X20-27, 
as well {IS i»r l<hi«^hind, led to tin; omission of the 
Apoerypini from the lUbles eireuhited by the Hritish 
and Ftireij^n liible S(M-ic;ty ; {iiid the qiiotjition from 
Wisdom iv'. l.‘b 14, on tin! memori.al to I’rince Albert 
at Halmoral in 1802 revived debate on the snhj(‘ct. 
Many ^n)od ]»eo])le re^^vinl the A[M»cryi)h;i, not with 
iuditVerence, but ith ;intipji.thy, sis books tlnit 
falsely claim to be part of the insi)ired Word of ( mmI. 

llesides those actually included in the St^ptna- 
;^diit, there wer<i numerous .b‘wish a])o<*rynb{il 
works, notably the Book Ivioeh and otliers 
usually called Apocalyptic Writinufs («pv. ), tln‘ 
Bsalms of Solomon, the B<H.>k of .Jubilees, {ind 
others. 

! 'riie {ij)o(*rvphal books of the Nhnv Testament 
! stand on {i tlifb'nmt. fool ini;’: no eonsider;ibi<* part 
' of the Christian (Miurch has inelnd<‘d any of tlii'in 
' in the i'.anon, jiiid most of them h.ive btam jilw.ays 
! exjilicitly iejee((*d as without {luthorily. or ;is 
. fabulous. But tbe name h.as been nsi*d of v(‘rv 
diU’ereiit woiks. 'Phus i he first Kpi^tle of Clenumt 
i- found in tlwi (’och'x Ale\;indi inns, and is <pi«ded 
by soiiK^ of the. fathers a-- Seriptnr(‘: tin* Shepherd 
' of Herm.as, the .Martyrdom of I’olyearp. jiiid tin* 
Kpislle of Barnabas, for ;i time r«‘eeived like 
honour from earls Cliii-;lian ssriters ( se<* A ft ivfoi.K’ 
K.STUKUs, ainl the artieh's on tln">e seveial books'. 
'Phe .gospel aeeordiiii;' to tin* llelin*\vs lal.so i-jilletl 
eosptd of tin* Na-/a.renes, jind gospel aecortl- 
iu^ to the A[)ostles) sviis tin* ,2<’>p<‘l ot lln^ 
I'dtiouite Chiist ians. 'Phis is lost ; :iinl we kintw 
little hut lln^ miiin's of tin* Lotspels used hy 
, Marchm (piohahly ji form of Lukt' s |..;o.-']u*l ) and 
B.isilides, tin*- .m)Npcls jieeortliii^ ti> tin* f ;^s ptisui". 

; to Plnmnis, tt» Matthias, tt) IJart Indomew ; t)r t)f 
lilt -Vets »d’ I’eler ainl of I’.tiil, tin* Ih ‘{lehinLi- of 
I’elei, the Bev<*lation of I’efer; ainl tdher works 
uaineil hy Eiisohiu'^, <)ii.i;i*M, ;unl others. Aotitlier 
, ;^roiip of -{ipoery|»h{iI svorks has .iclually conn! 

: tlown (o us, anti sv;is at tun* tiling with*Iy re;id. 

; Mtire tluni oin^ of them art* e(,.sp(ds of tin* infaiiey 
I ot Christ, Jiinl 1(*ll m.arvels of his hoylnmtl. To 
; tln.*M*. helone- the I’rotevanetdium <»f dames, ;unl the 
;;().siH*l of 'PlnmiJis. 'Phe viestii I’ilati, ainl (/tln*rs, 
(leal with (dirist's tleath. 'Piseheinhuf has filited 
tlu-* several aiMX'ryjdial ^msjiels, Acts, ICpistI(*s, and 
/Vjtoealypses tliat have lieeii juvserved ; ^.ee traiis- 
hitions hy Cow])er (IS74), and hy Wiilker tin 
Clark’s Anti’-Xicctie Lthnirify vol. xvi.). 'Phe 
otht*r fra"iin‘nts of gospels Inivc been edited by 
i llile’euh'ld. Ft»r the OM 'Pestjuiieiit .Apttervplni, 

I s^ee the <‘tlition with ii comment Jirv hy Waec ^2 
1 vols., uniform with the .S/ad/.t r',s i'utmurntar'f), and 
I tl.tat hy Churton. St*(i also the Inlrotluctions to 
I the- Old ainl New T(*stament et-muallv. A midtlk* 
j position between the New Testament .\iMnrspha 
i and tln^ eiinon svas loii;.^ held hy t he Ant ile;.r‘naona 
1 cl the New 'Pi'stament, svlioso claims to authority 
'V(‘re loii;r disputed in the e.arly church, thou*;!! 
tli('y sseix; ultimately oserywhere ace»*pte»l as r*iii- 
niiiciil. These sverc tim hooks of 2 I'eter, ‘2 isci 3 
I'dui, the l^pistles of Jaun's ;ind d’ldc. He' .i^ws, 
•'-ad Revelation of St John. See Lipsius, Pic 
^U^(fl^'ryphisvhc,n Apostciycsvhichtuo una I/a>vft7- 
^Cf/endcn ( 1883) ; and the article Bible. 


Apocyna'cesiN nr Apocyne.i*:, a natural order 
of coroll itloral Dicotyledons, chietly tronkal shruh^ 
and trees, but rej)r(*sented in Britiiin iiy tbe B(*ri- 
winklc ((fv.), and in South Phirojic hy the Ole- 
ander ((pv. ). The milky juice is nsmilly poison- 
ous, hut som(dinn*s drinkjibh*, ( s(*i* CoW-TUKK ). It 
is a fre(nu*nt source of Cjioutchouc. (q.v. ). S()nn; 
yield iii(li;;o, and a few (Carissa, Hanc,ornia) hear 
(‘dihle fruits ; hnt tin* m.ajority are poisonous, 
notably the Tc'in^hin ( 'Piiii^hinia), or onh^al-sced of 
Mada;;:ise,ar. Ciin.'idian liciiip { A/foctff>?(m rnnnti- 
hinnm) yitdds ;i strong; fibre. Ion;; known to the 
fndians. Sonn^ ,\poevnac(‘a* are cultivated as liot- 
housc plants, (‘specially Alhnndtida. 

Apodictic (fnun the Cr(*ek verb ‘lo]>rovc’), 
a logical term si;;nif\in;; a jinkment or conclusion 
wliic.h is n(,*c(‘ssarily true; or, in olh»*r words, a 
jud;;ni(*nt of wliieh the oi>posite i.s inipossil>le. N<j 
apodictic jud;;mcnl can he founded on experience. 
Apo'p:silliy. Seii Kkun, BKfinuu'CTtON. 

Ap'oj^et^ (( ir. ‘from,’ and (ft\ ‘ tlm earth’), 
properly sp(*akin;;, the ;;reati‘!'t (list;ince. of tlie 
earth from any of the lM*{iv(*nly bodies. Its M])pli- 
e;ition, liowever, is r(*stneted to tlie sun and moon, 
tin* sun's apo;;(*<* eorres]Muidin:; to the (*arth's 
ajdielion, and the moon's JH)o;;ce lK*in.L^ tin* point of 
its orbit most n*mote from the earth. .\iM)j;ce is 
opposed to ]K‘rl.!;e(*. 

.%polfla« a town of S{ix(.AV(*imjir, DJ, miles NE. 
of \V(‘imar hy rail. It is Ji j>la(;e of much iiidii.s- 
trial acli\'ity, bavin;; i*xteiisiv(; ni{iiiufactur(*s of 
ho.Niery, whit*’; are amongst tlui most important in 
(h rnuiny. . h<*y (*mploy alnmt 7000 \\(ti k(*r-*, men 
.*ind woj* . 1 . in and about tin* i(»wr. 'I'ln-n* jire 
jilso dy svoiks, maehim*-work>, ;unl hell foundries. 
Boji. 0sr)7)8ss2: (is.s:>) is.otii. 

ApollillSl'ris tin* Younger, .Bi.‘'hoji of I.ao- 
dic(*{i ill S>ii{i (di(*d 31M» A.J>.), and one uf the 
w.armc>t opponent^ of ,\ri;inism. His father, 
.Vpollinaris the Elder, who was pr(shyt<*r of 
LjuHliecii, Wiis horn at .\lc\jindria, jind isiught 
gnunmar, liist, at BeiAtU'^, and {ifu*rwards at 

l. ainliee.i. Wlicn rinlian pmlnhiK'd tlie Chris- 
tians fioiu tcjiehiiig tin* classics, the father !ind 
son i*nd(‘av<cned to supply tin* los.s by convert- 
ing tin; S»*ripiur(*s into a body of ])oetrv, rh(*tonc, 
and tdiiloxiphy. Pin* Old 'PcstJimcnt w as select(*d 
as tin* suhj(*ct for jtocticjil coMi]Mi.Niti«uis aftt*r the 

m. inncr of Hoimr, riinhir. .iinl tin* tragt*dians; 
wliilst the New 'restjiment formed tin* gioiindwork 
of dialogues in imitation nf IM.ali*. But it was 
chi«*tly ;is a (‘ontrov(*r''ial tli(‘ologi;in, {iinl ;is tlui 
founder of a s(‘ct, that .Vpollinaris is ci*h*hralcd. 
H(* maintained tin* doctrine th.at tin; /-ege.v, or 
divine nature in Christ, took the })l;iee of the 
rational human soul i)r miml, ami that the body of 
(’hrist was a spirituiilisial and gloritied form of 
humanity. 'Phis doctrine was eoinl(*mned hy sev(*ral 
synods, (‘specially by tin* Council of Constantinople 

on the ground tbsit it tleiu('d tin* true hnimiii 
uaturc of Christ. 'Pin* bi‘rt‘sy styled .\t)olliiiar- 
ianism spread its(*lf rapidly iu Syria and tin* 
neigbhouring countries, and, after tin* death of 
.\pollimiris, divid(‘d itself into two s(*ets -the 
Vit.ilians, mimed Jifter Vitalis, Bishon *4 .Vntioch; 
and the l\)l(*me{ins, who added to tin* ♦h»etriiie of 
A])ollinaiis tlu* assertion th;it the divim* and 
human natures were so hl(*iid(*d as one suhslauce in 
Christ that his body w;is a pid]»er object of adora- 
tion. -Apollinaris must not h(* eonfonnd(*d with 
Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hi<‘rap(dis, in 
Phrygia (170 x.D. ), who wrote an A/to/uny for 
the ' Christian f.aith, and several oth(*r works, all 
of w hich are lost. 

Apollinaris Wafer, an alUaline niineral 
water containing carbonate of soda, derived from 
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the Apollinaris S|niii<^ in tlie valley of the Ahr, 
Ui tJie Klnii(‘ proviiico. It is rieli in carbonic 
acid, an<l is po[ni]ar for table use. 

Apollo (tlr. Aitollmi) may be ref^anled as the 
eliaracteristie divinity of the Greeks, inasmuch as 
he was the iini»crs()Jiation of (ireek life in its most 
beautiful form, and the ideal rojireseiitative of the 
(Ireek tuition. Ills mild worsliip, uith its many 
festivals, aecomi)anie<l as they were by a cessation 
from all hostilities ; his various shrines at sacre«l 
places, with their orach's ; and the oiuieral idea of 
iiis cliavacter, luul a widt*, ])owerful, and beneticeut 
inllueiice on social and political life throu;;hont the 
states of (Jrt'cce. Homer and Hesiod tnenlion that 
he was the son of Zens and l.eto, and tu in brother 
of Artemis, hut neitlier state's ulien* In ^ was born. 
The Hjdicsi}ins believed that he was horn in a «;ro\e 
near thei- city. The most ]K)puhir leji;end was that 
which made him a native of Di'los, one of the 
Cyclades, where, his motlu'r ia to, followtsl by the 
jealous wratli of Hera o\er land /ind sen., ;it h‘n,L;th 
found rest ami slu'ltei-, and was deli\«*reil of him, 
under the shadow of a palm or olive tree, at tin' 
foot of M(Uint Cynthns. To spitt' Ib'ia, who Avas 
far from bein^' a favonrit<‘ wilh the othei j^oddes.ses, 
these hastened to ti'iider their ser\ i<‘cs to the weak 
and wearied Leto. ddumiis fed the yonnu A[»ollo 
Avith nectar and ambro.'iia,, Hit' hxxl of tlie ‘;ods, 
Avhich seems to ha\e snddeJily excited tin; self- 
eoiisciousness of tin' infant <leity, as he surprised 
his nurse by starting t<> his feet, demandin;^- a lyre, 
and atimmnciiijjj his intention <if liema'foith r(*- 
vealiuo to mortals lUe will of Zi'us. 'riu' island, 
proud of haNin.ir )x*en the hirtlqilare of the .i^od, 
adormxl itself witli a robe of ^’oidi'n Mowers. 

fn aiieieiit liteiai nre Aix)Ilo is des(*rihe<l as ]m>s- 
sessed of many and various jx)wers, all ot whh'li, 
however, appear to be intimatidy related to each 
oth(*r. II(' is spokt'ii of : (1 ) As tlie ^<xl of retribu- 
tive justii’e, who, aniU'd with liow ami arrows, 
sends dow'U liis ^lilti'iin^^ sluifts upon insolent 
olfciulers. In this characti'r he ap[x'ars in tlie 
opcmiiio of the Tlimh {'!) As tlic instructor of 
1# hards, aim the ;^nxl of soii;^ or miustrcls\, j)layiii;;’ 
upon the [)horiuinx or scvt'ii strin;.^cd In rc, and 
sin^inj.»' f<‘” the divi'isioii of the other deiti<‘s when 
enufa; 4 ed in feastin;^:. (.'t) As llio ;l;(xI ()f prophetic 
iiis[»iratioii, es|icciallN in his oiacle a.t Di'ljihi. (4) 
As the ^nianlian d«*ity of lierds and Ihx'ks, as in 
his care of the Hocks of Kino- Admetus at IMicra* in 
'riiessalv. (d) As the o(„l of medicine, who all’ords 
hell), Nv.-ivd.s oM' ('vil. In tliis s^•nse la* is re]»re- 
sented as tlu; fatlnu- of A.scle])ios { Ksculapius ), 
the j.;(xl of the, healinj^ art. (ti) As a founder 
of cities, and spiritual leader of folonists. 

Ac.cordin<^ to Honu'r, lie assist('«l in huilibn;^ the 
walls of Troy, (\vrcnc, \;i,>es in Sicily, and other 
cities, venerated him as tlioir founder. l>y the 
later Nvriters he Nvas ideiititicd with llelio.'-, tin* sun- 
f^od, th(>u<.ch Homer (h'.scrihes tlu* latter as a distim-t 
(leity. Several eriti«‘s, Imwi ver. have reo-ardeil 
Helios, or the snn-o(xl, as the true on 'Anal A]>olj:» 
— an opinion supj»orle<l by many proliahililics. In 
the Greek mytlioloey, Apollo fonii.'^ willi the 
suprcim* Zeus and Atlicnc a kind of diMiie triad. 
He is tlio beloved son of Zens, the rcvcalcr of Ids 
counsel, one in mind a-ml will with him. 

Tiieprcdoniiuanceof his worship, earn x\ ul- -i 'ii 
by Hu.' w'idi' spieadin^' (iivok colonii .*>, v./ri> wero 
under his jx'cuiiar cai e, marks a lii^dier sla^n* in t fie 
ilevclopnient of (beck religion, by Nvhicli c, limit 
Nvas jmt to the poh theJstic idea, and the ethi ;i,l 
took the plac" of tlie mereiy ])hy.sic.i! Ajiollo j 
could only he approached witii a pin.* heart, I 
and self-e.xamii.aiion was the first txmdit ion of his 
discinleship. I wns fj om the /,v<*;ans that his 
AV'orsIiip C'tme to Greece, and it was by liieni first 
that the lofty ideal of the iinmaiiisation of deity 


was coiiceiNed. His Nvorship touched the gloNving 
imagination of the (ireek, and thus in Apollo, the 
saviour and purifier, tJie ^uide to self-control wdtli- 
out self-mortilication, Grecdv religion may be said 
to have readied the dimax of its development. 
His oracle at Di'liihi inculcated a really high 
standard of religions life for tliree Imndred yearn, 
and it Nvas not till about the end of tlie Ctli century 
n.r. that it liegan to decline. It is signilicani that 
it was the Apollo worshii) that Nvon the heartiest 
homage of Socrates. It Nvas to the Greek art and 
jihilosophy that it onvimI its development into the 
ulcal of Immanity, and it ever constituted the 
brightest sidi; of the Greek mind. The most 
celebrated orach's of Apollo were at Ik'Jphi, Aba^ 
in IMiocis, Tsjiiciiion in Thebes, Jkdos, Claros near 
(’oloplion, and Hatara in JAcia. One of the most 
common epithets for Apollo is ]*Itahus (‘the bright’ 
or ‘|mre’), which ociairs in Homer, and later was 
ap])licd to Apidlo more ])articubirlv as the sun-god. 
Anotlu'r Nvas >sA///////c/^v, most prolialily from sinui- 
f/tos, - a mouse,’ tlu're Ixu’ug a statue of the god at 
(diryse Nvith a mouse under its foot, Nvhile on 
coins he, frc«|m'ntly carries a mouse in his hands 
(sc(‘- Lang’s ( amf M ;/fh). Among the Koinans, 
the worship of A])ollo was nractised as early as 4140 
and i>ri‘vailcd cs]x‘<*ially undiu* the emj)erors. 
l>nt there can he no doubt that tlu.' Komaus de- 
rived their eoucepl ions of Apollo entiii'ly from tin? 
(in'ek.s. It was in honour of him and his sister 
Diana (Artemis) that the /a/// .s7rc///io7’.v were (‘ele- 
hiat(‘d every hundred vears. d'lu' aHrihntes of 
Apollo are the bow amt quiver, tbe, eitbara and 
plertruin, tlu' snake, raven, sbe]>berd’s erook, tripod, 
and laurel; less fri'ijueni ly, tbe grasshopper, cock, 
hawk, wolf, ami olivi'-iree. 

Ill sculpture, lie is g(‘m*rally lepresimti'd with 
a face lieautifully oval, high forehead, Mowing hair, 
and sh'iider ligure. 'I'he most famous n'])res-.*ma- 
tion of lht‘ god is the A|x)Ilo IhMvcderc at Jiomc, a 
ligure ill Nvhich aro comliiiu'd the highest intellect 



with t I umsl eonsummate phy.sical hoauty. It 
j.s .suj)p'»,si‘d to Ix^ a cojiy of a hron/e votiN O statue 
erected at Delphi, and repre.senting the god repel* 
ling the (iauls (270 iJ.c. ) from his shrimx From 
another eojiy, a bronze, statuette at 8t Peters- 
hiirg, known as tlui Stroganof Apollo, it is found 
to luiNe been an ;egis, not a how, that the figure 
held in the h'ft hand. 'Lhe statue (upwards of 
7 feet liigh) is naked, Imt a cloak fastened round 
the neck hangs gracefully over the extended left 
arm ; tJie expression of t he face is one of calm and 
godlike triumph, mixed with ‘beautiful disdain.’ 
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This f^rcat work art Avas discovered in 1495 amid 
the ruins of ancient Aiitium, and purchased l)v 
Pope Julius 11., who placed it in tlie Belvedere of 
the Vatican, whence the name it hears. The left 
hand and the rij^ht fore arm, waiilin*^ in the statue 
as disc,overed, Avere restored hv a pupil of Michael 
An|,^elo. 

A|lollO(lo'rilS« (1) an Athenian ]>ainter, Avho 
Ihnirislied about lOS li.c., ami was tin* ]ne<lecess<»r 
of Zeuxis. He intnuluced improved colourinj^ 
and distributioJi of li{.;ht and shadt*. - (2) An 
Athenian grammarian Avho nourished about 140 
n.r. , wrote a work on mytholo«.^y, »;'ivin;'an arran^o*- 
mont of i)l<l myths from the earliest times to the 
liistoi’ical j)(‘riod ; also a ^^eooraj)liy, a <*lironicle in 
iambic verse, and sevei/il ;;raMimat ical works. Tin* 
account of the mytholo;;y and the bnroii* j^ods of 
(ire.ece, known as tbii J.iUJiathrru^ is tin* only work | 
pr(‘served (e.\(‘ept a few fra;i;menls). It is a vain- 
a))le work, but K reckoned by some only a later | 
extract from a laixcu’ work by Apollodonis. A 
late edition is Hercliers f B<*rl. ].S74). (5) Another ; 

Apollodonis was a celebrat(*d architect in the time 
of till* Kmperor Trajan, by whom he wasemploxed i 
to construct a brid»;e o\(*r tlie Danulie in Lower 
llunjjjary. lie was sentenced to ilealh in 1‘29 A.l>. 
by Hadrian,, olVen<h‘d at liis fearless critieiMu of a 
((‘inple desi^neil by the emperor himself. 

Apollo'nliis. (1) Arni.i.oMrs of Khodfs 
( born in Alexandria about 29) iti'., but lony^ 
lesiilent in Khodi's) wrote many works on tiram- 
mar, and an epic poem entith'd the A rffotHt uf irff . , 
ma,rked rather by learnin;i,‘ ami imlu''try than by 
p<»elieal ;;enins, tlion^^h it contains some truly 
ii.ilistie ])assa;.*es, su<*h a> those exhibit in;^ the 
;;r»)\\thof Meilea's lov<*. It w ji-' ;n really admired by i 
the liomans, was tra,nslat<‘d into Latin by Pnlilius 
'reri'iitius N'arro, and Avas imit.'ited in a wholesale 
manm*!' by N'alerius Lbic<*n'<. 'riiereare «‘di1ions In 
Merkel ( 1S51) and S<*aton( ISSS). 1 2 ) .\ mi.l.OMrs 
OF pFiHliV, who tlolirished 250 220 tM'.. Is ehi'-sed 
wiib haielid, .trebimi'des. and I >iopbantns, ainon^ 
ilic founders of the malhematieal sciences. His 
work on conic sections has been pieserM‘d, ]»arll\ 
in the orijL^inal toeek, ])artl\ in an .\rabie trans- 
lation. Me not merels summed up all that was 
then known on tin* siibjeei, Imt made man\ valu- 
able discoveries. (J) Al'oM-oNlFs of 'I’tv'NA in 
< 'a]ij»adoeia, liorn three or four \ears before the 
t'linstiaii era, wjis, aeeordinj;' to IMulostratas, a 
Zealous tearber of tin* neo l’ytlia;_rorean doetrim‘s, 
A\ln) elaimcil a <*onimission frotn be.aven to leaeb 
a pure and refornn'<l reli;^ion. lie soon e<dh‘«‘l«*«l a 
considerable number of ilisi iples. travelled tbrou.^b 
a ^neat part of Asia Minor, ami nllimately 
made his w'a\ to India,, in ordi'r to become ac 
<Hiainted witli the doctrine of the Brahmins. On 
this journey lie stayi'd fora lime in Baliyhm, w.is 
introduced to llu* Sla^i, and at last reaebin;.^ the 
court of Kin^’ Pbraortes, in India, maile the 
a< <juain<ance of the most Mota,ble Bralimins. When 
be ri*turm*d from this pilj.;rima.;;e, bis fame a*' 
a Avisi* man Avas •greatly in<*reased ; the peo]d«‘ re- 
tJ:arded him as a worker of miracles amt a diA be* 
hci]^^ and ]uinees Avere ^dad to entertain him at 
their courts. He himself seems to ha>e (‘laiiiied 
iu.si;.,dit into futurity, rather than the power 
ol workin^^ mirachxs. He was patroiiiM^d h\ \’es- 
pasian, ;in<l follow(Ml him to Ljuypt. After exieiisivi* 
travels in Sjiain, Italy, and llrcece, be was accused 
<»f having conspired w ith Nerva against Domilian. 

1 Uimately, be a]ipears to have settled in Kplicsu ^, 
Avhere he opened a neo- Pythagorean school, ami 
^‘on tinned Ins teacliiii;,^ until ho died, nearly one 
hundred years old. His history was not Avritten 
till more than a hundred years afti‘r bis death, by 
Pliilostratus (u.v.). It contains a mass of absunl- 
22 


itios and fables, tliroii^li which an outline of 
historical facts and the real character of tlie man 
are ]>erbaps discernible. After bis death, ho Avas 
AA'orsbipjied Avith diNinc honours, temples were 
built to liiiu, coins struck in memory of liim. The 
notorious En^^lisb freethinker Blouiii, and Voltaire, 
w’rote to prove t he similarity or siiiieriority of Apol- 
lonius to ('brist. Barn's theory is, that Pliilos- 
tratus invented most of the; story of Ajiollonius as 
a lioatheii saviour, simply to be a counterpart and 
rival to ( dirist. See r'roiide'.s S/kjH >SY/ii?/ev ( vol. 
iv.); and the work by 1’ettt‘rsrb (Berk LS79).-- 
(I) Afofloniis, suniamed Da'sfoi.os (or ‘ill- 
temjicred’), of Alexandria, lived in the 2d century. 
Some of his ^^raminat ieal works were edited by 
liekker. He was the first who rediie«*d ‘jjrammar 
to a system. His ri'putatioii was so bi;;b, that 
PriM*i;in calls him tfranuimitrurnin pn ncr.jffi (the 
prince of j:;rammariaiis ), u,iid follows him somewhat 
closelx . 

Apollo'JlillS OK Tvi.’K, the hero of a (Jri'ck 
meirieal romance, \er\ jiojuilar in the middle a^i's. 

If relates the romantic adventures of Apollonius, a 
Syrian jirime, as well as those of bis wife aaIio 
was parted from him by apt»arent death, and 
bis daughter, ami closes with the* happy reunion 
of the whole family. Tlie orij^inal no longer 
exists; but there are three \ery early Latin 
versions, of wliii'h one was jmblislied hy Welser 
{ Au; 4 :>buri;. 1595 ) ; another i-^ lo he found in the 
fJr.s/f/ litnnuinn'unt : and the tliiid in llu; Ponf/irott 
of (lottfrii'd of N'iterbo. I'rom tliis Latin source 
ba\e pvoccede\l the An^lo Saxon \crs\on of the 
lull I'cntury ti‘d. )>y Thorpe, I'^’Uk tlie S]>anisb 
*i*rsion of the J.'Uh eentury, and seveial breuch 
ami Italian versions in ]uos»‘ and verse of the 
Mill ami 15th I’eiitiirii's. Shake‘'j)i*aTe treated the 
subject ill bis drama of P>rir/,'s, mainly following; 

I till* version of (iower in Ids Atunnfiti, 

I its<*lf l»ased on tlie AnniJtxm ol )b»ttfried of Vit- 
erbo. 'Pbe romaiiee was rendered into tierman, 

■ probably fioin tin* <f'r.s/o lin.iifi/mrntn, liy a \ ieniui 
} |d\ysi<*ian, ‘ Heiniieb von der Ni'ueiistadt,' about 
I the year l.'^OO, in a t>oem of 29, ODD lini*s. A 
; hitherto unknown Middle (ieiimiu prose vi'ision of 
; tliestorx was <*diled by Sebioter in 1.S72. Simroek 
narrates the vioiy as it is i^iveii in the ftfsfn 
I UnuHoiorffi/i , in bis iJiu'Jh u »A’,v Shulrs^H mr ( Bonn, 
ls72). See 11 a, ^(‘n, Ihr vam Konitj 

i hnun.s in r* rsf]in(^t'n> it lUnrff A ti ittjrn ( 1S7S). 

I Apollos* all Alexandri.-LU .lew, desei ibed in the 
! Acts of the Apostles as .an eloijneiit man, and 
I miu^bty in tin* St'iiptnres, knowing only the 
j baptism of dohn, who on condn^^ ti> HjibesU'^ (.5-1 
' .\.l>. I was more ]ii‘rfeell\ tau^ibl b\ Aijuila and 
! Priseill.a. He was a ili'-t inanished fellow -hiboni-er 
' of the apostle Paul ; and in (’oriiitli Avas es])ecially 
! suci'essliil as a (’hristian teaeiicr. iiisomucli that a 
i p;iriy in the ebnreh called theinselvi's by bis name 
! (I (’or. iii. 4;. By many be has been rc'^arded as 
{ tlieaulborof tin* Epistle to the Hebiews. 

Api>llyt>H (dr., ‘the destroyer'k or Ar.ADDOX 
(Bcv. i\. 11 ; cf. dob, xxvi. (). x\\i. I2k the same 
I .‘is the AsnaMb*ns of the Iknik t)f ’Tobit (iii. S). 

I See Asaiudkfs. It is witli Apollyon that dbristian 
1 li^ubts bis banlesi battle in the I‘f7(/i iht'.s Prttf/rcss, 

' :ind it is |o this literary use of it l»> Bniiyan that 
the name now' mainly owes its (*urrency. 

Apolo$fCtit*S (a word derived from dr. lypo, 

. 'from,' ami /oi/fi.v, ‘ speech '--somelliinjjf apoh'ii to 
ward o//' an attack) tcclinically connotes that branch 
of tbeoloj^y wliicli is c<nu*crncd with the defeneo 
j of Christianity. It is not to be contounded Avitli 
pofemirs^ wliicli is occupied Avilli the defence (>f 
the peculiar doctrines of parties trAfun tin; dhris- 
tian iiale. A w'ork has (*oine doAvn to ns, written 
by Xenophon, entitled the Apologp of Sorrtttcuy and 
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another, the same title, hy Plato. From these 
the Christian fathers adojficd the term. Asa distinct 
of the<dof^icaJ science, avolof^eiics cannot he 
(latfHl further }>}iek than the IStli eentiny. IsolattMl 
a[K)lo;ifies, hi)N\'ever, apneare<l from time to lime, 
from the davs of Justin Ala.i tyr (d. lOS) downwar<!s. 
'rhus, as a.L:^aiust the tJuonit(‘s and (lUoslies (<|.v. ), 
wore written Justin’s two Apahtfiics and his Dio- 
/offfff's. Against (S lsus (<j.v.), a j)liilos(»pher of the 
2<l eentury, who, amoiij,^ ollu'r tliin«,Cs, as<*rihed (he 
paternity of (’hrist to a Uom.an soldier, (h-i* 4 ;en 
((|.v, ) wrote. INupliyry, a ^diilosonlu'r of the Jd 
century, stro\e to reduce (’hnst to tlie level of the 
anei(mt philosoj>hers of (Ireeee. A^.ainst him, 
Kusehius of (’.•esanvi, J’lHuxloret. and Augustine 
((j.v. ) wrote. In the 4th «‘(‘ntury, the Kmperor 
.Julian, known as the Apostate, endeavoured to 
rehahili^ate pa,!jj;inisni in tlu' jdaee of Christianity, 
He. was eonihated hy Cyril of Ah'xaiidria, w ho wrote 
ten hooks a;^.ainst him. In medieval tinu's, various 
apolo*^etic works were written hy Anselm of (’an- 
terhury (d. IKMH; hy Ahelard (d. 1112): and hy 
Thomas Aquinas, t he dectm' (ncfchrns (<i. 1274). 

As a distinct hraneh of systematic theoloi^y, 
ajiolo^^eties is treated under two i^real heads viz. 
TSatural 4’h('oIoijfy and liev(‘ah*rl 'rheoloiry. Cro- 
ce.ediui;- upon I lie former of these lines, and eonfin 
in^j: himself (mtirely to (he li,nht of nature*, (In* 
apologist emI(‘avours t<i ]>ro \'0 the existmna* ot Cod, 
and the [lossihilily of knowin.u’ Him. lie* tln*n .i^'oes 
on to j>r()\e the e\istmie«* of th'* human soul, and 
tin* (loidriTie of a future life. In workin;.; out tin* 
thoistie ar!j;-unn*n( , (wo methods are adopt<*el viz. 
tln^ ontoloi^ieai, oi- e nrior/, which reasons from 
e.,ause tei efi’eet, from sCf (‘vident prineijdt's pri<»r, in 
lo^deal order, to ' Xperiein'e, to lln*ir application ; 
and the leh‘olo.!L;i<‘al, or a juistrriitri. whndi. revels* 
in*; tin*, formi'r proci‘ss, reasons fi-om clle<‘t to cause, 
from ohseiNcd facts to a .general jirinciple. 'I’ln* 
a 'in'ierl aij^unn'iil has hren variously set forth 
by .Anselm, Descartes, Dr S. Clarke, Cemsin, 
Ferriitr, and Cilh'sph* ; and the, n pnstrntn'l 
hy a Imst of writers, amonj^^ whom may he 
Tiannsl •*aley, Xofurnl T/nolofji/; ChaJnn'is, 
Kiehl, Dell, Auckland, *!vc.. in the. Ihdhfre’tffrr 
Trc(tfisvfi : Flint., Poird f.tvfcrca: (Nunh r, 77/c 
Jlosis of Ffoth : .lainM, Final Cansrs: ainl various 
Hanqiton l(*cturer.s. It is now ,i;('m*rally admitteil 
that these two ar;,;iiment.s cannot, hi; ahsolut(*ly 
s(*t)arate.d sonnMhim!' from e\]M‘rienfe enters into 
th(m< ///vV>/’/ a.r^^'ument , and, rirc rrrsd, an j/rita i 
element enters into rvprriema*. W’lum, Imwever, 
we ,uather into a hums all the evidence furnisheil 
hy causation, order, and intuition, the a]»olo;^ist 
maintains that tin* arLCument for theism is simply 
irrefra.i;ahle. 'fu the ohjeetion (hat (h‘m;;h the 
existence of Cod maybe ihus pruned, we c.annot, 
owin;.^ to tin* relativity of our Knowled;;e, in any 
true sense h/aar Him, tin* apoloL;ist rejihes th.at Hi* 
may he as truly known as any othei' ohje«*t, hy the 
contenqdation of His attrihiiies as diselosnd iil His 
works. The theist do('s not prof(‘,ss t<> rainpreht nd 
the Iidinite One; all thai he asserts is that he is 
canahh* of truly apprrla ndintj Him. His know- 
leu;.^e, a*, far as it ^oes, is true kiiowled.ir<'. 

The ar;jfument for tlie e\ist<*nce of tin c.jl, and 
for a future slate, is based ^ phv^.ihnxy, 
psychology, ami moral ^ovi^rnment, '* is ... dn- 
tanK'd tliat tin* closest scrutiny of man .s phv-ieal 
or<,^anisatio^ leads up to the conclusion that h:s 
loftiest endowim‘nt.s - self con.sciousness, h -.mui, 
and coriscu*nce -must inhere in a sulrstance < 'her 
than material. W hen, ai^a n, the dai ■ whii h ^ im- 
sciousness furnisl,. s are only u(‘i^dic,d, i; is assert(*d 
that man’s <ni«llectual capaciths, his intuitions, 
and his aspi* itions Ce al^ iiiHm.de that his tnie 
cnviroi.meT^t is the irdinite and dn* « tei'ial. Special 
stress is laid Uj>on the tcr timouy of conscience. 


^//i/j’s sense of moral n^spousihilitYf it is argued, 
kows that his present state of existence is urnni- 
festly one of discipline and prohatioii. niicn a 
state wouhl, liow(‘vcr, he utterly nieanin^,de.ss if, at 
death, he were to drop into mm-existeTiee. See, as 
against materialism, Lotze, dhrrni'OKinu,^ (Fjiif.f. 
trails. 1S«()); and on the ar*,niment from moral 
1 X 0 vein men t, Kant, Mctoph}isu‘s ot hihicH ; s(‘.e 
also Pascal, Thomjht.^ : Jhitler, 1 hr. Analogy of 
Udiqion : and tlm various writei-s on natural 
thc<»lo<xy. ()f works in whi<*h assaults on reli^don 
from tin* side of .science arc nu't hy arguments 
from the physical sciences, we imiy mention Sir 
.1. Wk Dawsmi's iirigin of (hr odd ( 1877); ami 
Profe.s.sor Henry Drummond’s Nidnnd I. am in the 
Spiritual IFe/V// ( 1 SS.'J ; (i7th thousand, 1887). 

In defence of revealed tlu'oio^^y, (he apolo^dst has 
hemi callcil upon to deal with a wide ran^e of siih- 
jiets. Since Lessinix (q.v.) (uihlished tlu? ‘ W’olfen- 
hiittel Frap^uu'iits’ (now }xem‘rally a.scriheil to H. S. 
Rcimarus of H.'i.ml)iirLr, Avhmlied 17(»8 ), th.at deslnie- 
tiv(‘ criticism caim* into vo'xnc whi<*h luus found 
sTudi ad voc.it cs as Strauss ami Reiiau, Kiiciicn ami 
W'cllhauscn. Kant’s fa.m()us Critigur of Pure 
Jirason, whiidi <h*nics to pun*, reason the jiowcr of 
makiu;:^ ***'*k^’ ccrt.iiii siaK'inciits concerniu;X wh.at 
is divim*. <x:^vc an impi'tus to (he r.atioualistie 
tendencies of the l)ei.*.ls ((|.\.), tlii^ result of whie.h 
is seen in modern a.ixnostieism and jiositivism. 
Dnder these eomhined inllnenees. tlu* sujiernatiiial 
has come to h<* I'ilhcr d(*ni(‘d. or i,i;'m>red as unveri- 
(i.ihh*. I’he Hihlc, in j»;irt icu);ir, has hi*en subjected 
to the sever(*st criticism, with .a view to the com* 
]»letc uiidcrmiiiin.L; of its authority as a witness for 
(h)d and for a futiin* life. Apologetics has tluTi*- 
fore for its task in this lii ld, to i|cfi‘nd the c.aiion- 
i<*ity, ami (o prov«* the iusjuration and consc.qui'ut 
trustworthiness of Same«l Seriptun*. On these 
tojiics, se(* W’esteott, History of the (%tno)\ af the 
Sne Testa, nr )(t : t’harteris, i'atamidt y : Ia‘e, Thr 
t nspiratian if ITd y Srri/d nee ; ami Ladd, 'The Jji,c- 
trine if Saerrd Srnpinr,. 'riien* is a t(*mh‘ncy in 
somequarlers.it jnesmit to dist iuouish the hihlieal 
writiujxs into cauouieal and deutm-o eaiionieal ( si‘o 
Ladd, nt snpnt ). \'<Xi'\i{\n\s inspimtaat, the rrrhal 

theory is ahamloned l»y most. K\ tiiL^elieal writers, 
however, still a<ho<*;it(* .a theorv of /di nary irispir.a* 
(ion : hut the theory, as held hy them, does not 
usually (*\elude the. ]>o'*sihility of ‘ eirenuisiant ial 
errors' oecurriujx in Serijtl ure i ef. Ihij/jxs, Uddiral 
Stinty, p. 212). J'Im'v also di.-l ln}.piish between 
iiisjiunit ion and revelation; ilie euirent. phrase 
hein^‘ that the Hibh* i.-* thr rena'd of divine r(*ve!a- 
tion. 

Moih‘rn .apolopk-^ls, howe\'e]', ilo not ]ila<'e these 
topics in the fore;.* round. 'I’heir main eoneern is to 
establish l lie mum, 1 )>erfeetion of the (’hiist of the 
;Xospels, and then the suhslaritial historical char* 
aeter of ( ho eva Ji;^elie;il reem d.-.. If t,he siiih^ssiiess 
of ( 'hrist is e needed, (he\ maintain, witli Orison, 
th.at. ‘ He is ihe miraeie of the world’ i.e. He is a 
mond mir.aele. In eonueelion with the appi'arin^x 
such a B(‘iiijx, they say that it is in the, hi;xntist dc^Xrce 
ii*.ason. hh* to look for manifest at ions of the super- 
na'’i! i in the /y////.s7'cn/ sphei e. The one physical 
iiiK.e i »!i which they .are ]»repai(*d to stake every- 
lililn;. ,• ihe resurrection. In proof of this event, 
they push their historical iiivcsti|xations haekwards, 
step hy step, lhroup:h the \\ritin;X'S <>f the early 
fatliers, ami sjxa'ially throu;xl‘ epistlc.s 

whicli the most mlveise (riticism ascrihe.*^ to the 
apostle Paul, until they arriN e at W’ithiii twenty 
sevcTi years of the ei iieilixion. 'Miey are then in a 
)»osi(ion to show Ih.at. ilu* moral portraiture of 
(’hrist which apiiears in the canonical gospels 
at that date (‘xtaiit, and that, moreover, (Ihrmtian 
communitie.s founded jmui faith ir the rewurrcction 
of Christ were to he met with fjoni Jerusalem to 
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Itomc. That a ‘ myth ' couhl ha\ estahlislietl itsolf 
in so short a period, they maiJ7 tain, is incredible; 
ami as to a hallucination, sucli as the theory of 
‘ visions’ demands, ha\ taken possessiorj of such 
a multitude of otherwise rational and estimable 
people — this they re^^ard as ])alpal»ly absurd. If, 
then, the moral perfeeti<ni of (’hrist aiul his resnr- 
reetiou arc conciMled, all is concode<l. He was 
what ho claimed to be -the Sou of (Jod. On th(i 
nn)dcrn statement of the argument, sec* LicMoii, 
The Dituiiitif of f/esn.s Christ (18(i7); Ihuee, The 
Mirttmlons Klnnntl hi the Cos^icts ; and speci- 
ally How, A Maiiiud of Christian. A’/vVAvew; ( 1 ,SS7 ). 
The apokjfjfetic works of HuthardL, Ohrisllieb, and 
(lo<let are held in hi;;h ('slimation. Sec* Insciija- 
rroN, JMrRACLKs. 

Al>'olog;ilO« a fable, parable, or short alh'jjforicNil 
story, intended to serve as a i»h'asant ^'c*hicde for 
some moral doct -inci. One of the best knowii 
«apolo;j;ucs is that >y Jotham, as ; 4 i\'(*n in the Hook 
pf .Incl^c‘s (iv. 7-1 o)- Another is that of the ‘ Helly 
and the Members,’ rc‘lal<*d by the j>atrician Mcme**- 
nius A;^ri]>])a, in tin* sc'cond book of Livy. The 
nam<7 is applic'd more nait icularly to a story in 
which the actc.ns or sjx'aKc'rs arc* animals or inani- 
mate things. It is idc'ntical with the c‘lassic‘a.I 
fahl(\ tbouixh it may jn'ihaps be* somc-wbat more; 
c*<»mpb*x and snstaim*d tliaii is possible* in this form, 
'riie N(*w 'rc*stamc*nt /tarah/e is a simph*r kind of 
ajtolo^jjne, tin* inc*idents of whic-h are in‘c*c‘ssarilv 
[irobalde. .Ksoji's fabic's ha\(' (‘njoyed a world wide* 
j'c'pntat ion. Liilher h<*ld such an opinion of the 
\alueof the aiiolo; 4 U<‘ as a vc'biclc* of moral truth, 
that In* c'dited a n*N ised .l^so[), for wliieb he wrote a 
cliaract(‘i istic prc'facc*. 

A|l01llor'|lllia is an alkahtnl prc*pavcd fnun 
morphia b\ Imat in.e’ w it h b\ Irnchha-ic acid. It is 
a raind a, ml ]»owc*rfMl c*iin*tie, but its c'llects cjuickly 
jtass oft; and it eansc's \ c'ly lit i !(* dc*]u<*ssjon. Its 
chief value*, d<‘pc‘mls ii]u»n tic* ease* with w'hi<*h it 
can be administc*r<*d by byi>odc'vmic lnj(*c*1ion 
as vomitiii;^ can bus l)e imlucc*d <'v<*n wln*n 
swallowin*;' is ditlic’ult >r impossible c*.^. in c*as«*' 

• *f pi'isoninj:. 

.4|MHII*liro'sis (<Ir. ano, ‘ from,' juid nritiuoi. ‘a 
strinu l is an aMatomi(*al tc*i'm fora evpansimi c»f 
stroia,^ librous tissue*, c»f which there are many c*\- 
ampics in the human body. It is ;;;«‘nc*rally con- 
liiied to (*\pansions fnnn tin* temloiis of muscles, as 
tin* lui'nlcar aponeurc»sis. If a t»*iidon is \ cry brc>ad 
and c‘\pamred, as that of tin* c‘\ternal oblic|Uc' 
imisch; oj tin* abdomen, it is said to be* a]>om*nrot ic. 
Some* muscles, as those on tin* sln»uldc*r-blade, are 
ttartially c*overc*d with a tc*mliiious <‘X]7ausion, to 
w hi(*h some* of their librc*s arc* attached. Aponc*u 

1 rosc's stietc’li ill some ]»hic('s as ]»rott*c*tions o\c*r 
lar;.;c* a ri (*rics. 

I a terse*, jiithy sayi]1^^ conv(*yin.:,C 

scnin* im|K)rtant truth in a f<*w words. 'Plie ap<»ph 
tln*;;m is more short, point<*d. and prac*tic*al than 
the* Xjihorism (cpv. ) need be*, and is inlc*mh*il to 
make* a vivid iinjm'ssion on tin* liean*r, Lxamjdcs 
are- ‘(lod helps tlu'm that helj» themsc*lvc*s ; ’ Hr 
Johnson’s ‘ Hatriotism is the last rc*fnL;e of a 
s(*oumlrc*l.’ Apo]ditbe^ou is also spelt Al’ortila.M. 

A|l'0|llcxy ((Jr. ajKtfitt'.cIa from itlrsso^ ‘ I st rike* ' 

‘ crisablc*ment from a stroke’), a term used in 
nn'dicine, from early tim<*s, of any smhh'ii ami un- 
accoiiutald,! Qf consciousm'ss, ami still p<»pu- 
k'uly oinployed in muc*h the same way. It is ^■t*m*r- 
ally at»pfiecf, how'evor, by modc'rn medical wiiters t<» 
niptiiro of a blood-vcssc*!, with Iu*moiTba;.((* in t!i. 
hrairi or its membranes, whetln*r with nr with- it 
unc*onsciousness. ’Phis sense will be adhered to in 
fhe foUowdno descriidion. Most iinfortunati ly, it 
has also been used of heniorrhao<*s into the tissue 
ei any or^an in tlio body- e.^^ /Kdm()nari/i\\m\i\eKy. 


In consecjiieiice of these amhi^oiities, there is at 
present a tendeney to abandon the word in favour 
of more jireeisc i<*ims. 

Apojdexy is (*omm()nly a disease of advanec*d 
life, beiii^^ very rair*ly met with helow' tin* a;re of 
forty. Tiie most imjxutant eaus(‘s whic*h prc;clis- 
pose to apo}dexy arc* Atln*roma and minute Amuir- 
isins (q.v.) in the brain (see A Disrasrs 
tf), ami elironie Hri;^bt's Disease (c].v. ). At one 
time much more importance* was attached than 
now to a tbick-sc;!, slioit-m‘ckc*d habit of body 
in ibis connection. Men arc; more* liable* to apo- 
plexy than wc>mc*n. seieic; apiqilertir jit or 

shorh may come on suddenly or gradually ; in 
eitlior case the jia.tient losf*s sc*nsati«»n, motion, and 
conscionsn<*ss, and li(*switli Ibisln'd face, full slow 
pulse*, and noisy ‘ stc'itoroiis' Iwcatliin^-. If death 
occur, a clot of blood may be found in tin; sub- 
staiie.e or upon the siirfa(‘e of the brain, with the 
ruptured artery from which it has c'sc ajn**!. If the 
sboc-k be not fatal. Hu* patient ;,oadnal]y rec*overs 
c*onscionsness ; and it i> found then, if not 
bc‘fore, tliat there is i’araly>i< fq.v,), ])aitial or 
complete, of one* sid(* of tlie l.*od\. In the course 
of clays or wc*eks this may ])ass oth; but larcly 
disappears (*omplet<*ly. Mc*nlal enfc*c'l»!c*ni(*nt, as 
well as bc»«lily, muy result. sc‘vc‘re slioc‘ks 

of apopb‘\y ol‘tc*n oc*eijr. with no nnennsc'ionsm'^s, 
hut only paraly^i!-, partial or c’omplete, of one 
side* of llu* Itody. 'I'he ap}U’oaeh of ape])k*\y 
is oftt‘n herablc'd b\ ^ircnnaiitorij sifm/itonis 
t(‘miH»iary c*onfiision ol tlioiioht or h»ss of mc*moiy, 
*^id(liiu*ss. lieadac hc*, dilliculty of sjM*e« h, weakness 
in a limb, double vi^iem: and when these o(‘cur, 
prom]»t. mc*di< :il trc'ainu'ut. •*s]M*eially .attention to 
reeiil.-ir action of the liowels, may oeeasion.ally ayert 
the. ihreateiiecl a]M)]tlc*vy. \\'lu*n a shoc*k of aj*o- 
pl<*xy has o<*c'nrr(*d, the* ]»m 1 icut must be* k(*pt lyin^ 
pc*rfei*l!y qnic’t, with lu*;ul raisc*d. ami cold ap})li(*d 
to it. Sl(*di<*iiu*s which t»‘nd to clu*<-U bc'morrbapro, 
asero-ot, slionhl be* administer* <1. i*nro;Ui' •Ri'-y 
be oivc'ii ; and bh‘<*din.L’', esp('c*ially from the tcun- 
poral aiic'rv or «‘\tcrnal jugular \i*in. is somc;times 
valuabl**. Aleoliol is danyc'rou--, and sbonl<l on no 
a(<*ount be* used niib*ss by c*\pre.ss direc'tion of a 
im‘dieal man. A ]K‘rs«>n w h<» has had «*ne shoc'k <d’ 
a]u»j)lc*.\y is always liMbh* to a n*eun(*m‘e. 

hinfiotisni of (lie c'ciebra) .irterii's (st «* A i; I'KitiKS, 
Diseases of) elosolx icsc'inbU's a]>oplc\v ; as do 
lits, ealh^d a/ntitlri fifonn attm j.s, nu't with in otlu'r 
brain disc*ases— c*.^. tiinumi--, ;,u‘nerMl ]»aia]ysis. 
'riie eondition of a patient suHdrin;,;' from Lpilejisy 
(q.v.), ura’iida (sc'c* Kipm.vs, Diseasts of), or nar- 
cotic ])oi>*)nin;j: i>.v o])ium or ale«)bol may be 

\c'ry like* that dc'^eribc**! as cliaracterisl ie of a]n)- 
plo^qic nneoiiseioiisiicss, aiul \ cry elitlicull to distin- 
guish fiom it. Ilenct* tlu* Li’c'ut importance of 
c*;cnlion in dealin.Lr with a person fonml uneori- 
seious, lest he* In* tn*atc*cl, I*) bis immim'iit i>ei'il, as 
merely drunk, wlii*n rc*ally suHcrino fnun severe 
ap«)pie\\ . 

It eat AjKtjile.i'jf is another name foi Snuslroko 

Apos'p^**}’* Kkr\, HKrmuu’CTKiK. 

Apo.sfate literally dc*si; 4 nates .any <»ne who 
ehan,i;es his reli;::ic)n, whatc*xc*r may he his motive; 
but, by custom, the word is always iise«l in an 
injurious sense, as equivalent to one who, in 
ebaiic^in*^ bis creed, is aetii.att'«l by uinvorlby 
iiioti\a*s. In early (’bristiaii times, tlie word w'as 
applied to those wlio ahamloned their faitli in 
order to eseajie from peiseeution : hut it was 
also ap]diecl to such as rejc*eted (’hrisliiunty on 
speculative jj^roumls (tin* Kmperor Julian, for 
instance). The a]H)staii*s in times c»f jic*rst*eutioii 
were styled variously Saeritieati, ’rhnnfieati, wka*., 
according to the modes in which tlicy juibliely 
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t.iso<l. 'I'll 

lust<iiy is tliMl of Iloiirv IN'. (<l.v.), mIio Ikm-mmu 
iioniiiTi ('alliolic! for jK*;ic(''s saki*. 

A posteriori roasoninic is roasoin'ni^^ from (‘x- 
|K*rioiici‘, or b<nlnr(n‘(is from ofloct t<» <*;nis(‘. Soo 
A I’KTniM. 

Apostle (<^r. tfiinsful ‘one >eTit forth'), a 
mcssoTi;jf(‘r, l»iit ('s|M‘cial ii^od to denote the 
twelve disei|tles whom .!( iis sent forth to }»rea<*h 
the jxos|w‘l twelve ]irohjil»ly Ik cause there \V(‘n‘ 
twelve ti'ihes. 'I'heir names wer Simon IN'lei-, 
Andi-ew', dohii (tin' son t)f /elie«K, ), James (his 
Inotln'r), Philiji, IJarlhohmiew , 'I’lioma'^, Matthew 
( idmitilieil with f.evi ), Jaiiu's ( tlie son of Alpliaais), 
'rinnlda'Us, Sinmn, and Judas Iseariot. ('I’he lists 
in ^latt. X., Mark iii., laike vi., and Aets i,, are 
(he saim*, with the exception (hat tor 'I'haddaMis 
in Mattliew ami Mark, we have Juda> in faik<‘ 
ami -V<’ls. I I’ec'r ami Amlrew' and Jam<‘s and 
tlohn have a certain i)i'(‘-eniiiienet‘ ; and I'eleraml 
the two soM-^ of /ehedee enj<ne(l a, >j>eeial measini* 
of their mantel' s love and < ontideiic('. 'The apo^th's 
wore ni.iinlv men of \ «.‘rv Inimlde rank, <li>.tin 
polished ratliei ]»y their chaiacter and religious 
zeal, tlian hv ititejh'ei ual ahiliiv or spi'eial trainin.^*. 
Snh.siMjuent ly . Mattlnas v,;is ehosen in the room 
of Juda*>- ami still later. Paul was called to the 
apost leship. J’In* n]M»stIes vv(‘re twice (*ommis- 
sioned to ;,^o forth on liieir woi k of <*v an^^idisat ion ; 
lirst- duiiu;^ (Ik* (ialilc'an mini><lry, win n their 
lahoiirs were re*<tiicted to the Jevv.>. J'lie second 
time was shortlv hefore tin* Lonl's ascension, when 
they Were. si‘nt to ‘ t('a< h all nations, hajilisin*;’ them 
in l\\e name of the I'aliiev, and of tlu; Son, and 
of th(- ilol\ tlhij-st. t)n tlie day of P(‘utecost, the 

apostles received miraenlous p,ifts. It has heen 
hehl that it was as es'^ential to their oHiei- (h.at 
they slionhl ha\«* >eei) tin* Lord (1 ( 'er. xv. S); 
that they were inspired (Joiin \vi. IJ; ( Jak i. 
II, 12); and that they ha<l the p .tu’ of workiim 
miracles (2 ('or. xii. 12). Seriptnn tells noUnn^ 
ahont tin* later life or lahonrs of imet of them, 
and there is no historical hmink-ition for tin* tradi- 
tion tha,t the first apostles divided I he then known 
W'orhl lietvveen them, and tliat all s.av e St J dm 
died a maityr's deafli. Marly tra.«lilion, how- 
ever, eonneets Pliili]* with Idiry^^ia, J’hoimm with 
ParMiia, Andnsv with S<*>thia, Ikirl hoi.jm. w with 
Jndia. NN'hen eonlroveisy arose ahont t h* rdatieen 
of the ehnreii to flu* heatln ii world, P. ; 1 the 
ajiostle of the ( lentilo, ’ sju^ke of (he ' e of ’’dt r, 
as ‘the at)osth‘ship of tlie oirenmei'-ioe ((ei.'.. ii. 
7-9). The elinreh di<l not maintain the o)li*-e of 
apostle in its mini-tiy, t)mn;^di it has hiM>n -on- 
temloil that the otliee the IJishoj) (<p\.. 
seiits it. J'hij see of liome calls i -elf ap‘*--joIic, 
as havine heen oeen];Ied hy St i’i*(«*r, I'he ( ath.die 
Ajjostfilie t’kinch inis rev ive«l tie* title of apostle. 
Jt is ft I.* - im al to h[)eai: of tli • foumler of tiie 
('hristian <'hni<h in a ('ountr- as llm apostle of 
iliat couijtin ; tlnis, (rreifopv' is tin* a]»ostIe of 
hVrneiiiu; Ihmifaee, of the (iermans ■ Nn^iistim', 


of the English; St Patritdv, of Jrelainl ; (^olniiiha, 
of tlie Scots; ('iithhert, of Northumhria; St Mraneis 
Xavier, of Jinlia; and, more recently, Kliot is 
spoken of as the aiiostle of the Indians. 

ApOSt1CS« 'rKA('lllX(J OK 'I'HK JAvKLVE, is tllO 
title of a treatise dis<*overed in LSS.'^ hy Prjvmiinhis, 
the metro])olitan of Xieomedia, and published hy 
him with a (ireek enmim'ntary ( ronstantinople, 
I ISS.S). In sixteen >hort chapters it deserihes the 
two wavs of life and of death, tlie method of 
iMivine sl-rviee, haplism, fastin*^, ]irayer, the euclia- 
rist, and tlu^ ministry in the (‘arly ehiiixdi. The 
minishus are (list in^^nished as ]K‘rina?ien( or itirie- 
rant, hishojis and deacons hidon^^in^' to the former, 
;ind juophets and teachers to the la(t(;r class. 
It ha<l previ<iimly lx*!*!! >u;.;; 4 ;est(Ml that sonn'i sm'h 
document ninsi underlie tin* seventh hook of the 
I . I //ev/e/zV' ( Unistiiifiions { (|. v. ) ; ami t lu're is certainly 
j a vi‘ry close eonru'etion hetween this and tin*. ei;,;htli 
hook and the tr(‘atise. 'Ihe work is moral rather 
than doijmatieal in tone, ;ind is of <;ieat interest fo^ 
the history of tin* (*arly ('hristian Chureli; Imt 
it throws no fn'sh lij^ht on tin* New 'restament 
canon, and do(*s nothin;^ to settle the flohannine 
oriyjin of tin* fourth ;.;'ospel, J’lu* writer borrows 
exteiisiv(‘ly from tin* 7yz/.s7/c of' IUirnnh((s, 1 19 A.D. ; 
and llaniaek aet‘(‘pls Taylor's view that tlu' hook, 
or at h ast the lirst pait of it, is has(‘d (Ui a J(*wish 
manual called Thr Ttro inirodu<‘(*d at a very 

(‘ally dal(‘ into tin* ('hristian ( hureli for the use 
of eateelmmeiis, 'I'ln* <lat(* of tin* tieatise is nii- 
<*ertaiu ; soim* seln d.u - li\ it at SO lOO A.O. ; liar 
naek cnnK'mK for 120 Iho ; and one hostile critic 
places it atti'i* the ( V;//.v/'z7k//V;//x. Mnij^lish ti'ansla 
lions include those hy l''arrar, Sj»etiee, and Sehall’; 
within live y(‘ais of tin* publication of tin* original, 
as many as 20() treaiix's, hooks, and articles on it 
had aj>p»*ar('d. N’eiy valiialth' notes will he found in 
llarnav'k's l.rhro thr Zintlf A posh ! ( ISSJ) ; s('e also 
his AposliAh fn'r (iSs7). The Work is fr(‘(ju(;nt ly 
ref(*iTed to a-i (lie fh't/tojo' ‘ t eaehin*^ ' ). hi 

1SS7 tin* Jolois llojdvins I niv'crsitv of llaltiinore 
produced .‘i fae-siniile of the original. 

AposHcs* Vrvvih Se(* ('j{i:i.;i». 

Apostir Spo<»IIS, silv(*r spoons whose handles 
ended in tio-iues of the aposth^s, a. (‘ominoii bap- 
tismal pn'sent in tin* lOih and 17tii centuries. 

ApOstulic* or .Vi'os roiacAi,, the ixi'innal term 
applied to (‘vi'iNtldno d(‘riv(‘d direelly from the 
a\)ostles, or hea,nn,u, tlieir eliaracter. M/ith«*r easi* 
eonstiiutes aposlolieity. 'I'he Uoman ('atholie 
(’hureli declares itself tin* Aj*ost<die ('hnreh, and 
tlie. papal chair tin* aj) 0 '«tolie chair, oji tin* 
of an nnhi’oken sciies of Poman bishops from the 
chief apostle, Peter, 'i'he (’hnreh of r'iii^^k'Uid, in 
virtue of K'^ular (*piseopal ordination from the 
\»re reformation elinreh, claims to hi^ a}M>stolie ; so 
likewise do the Protestant llpisenpal (’hnrehes in 
Scotland and tlie riiited Slates. Anostolie, Tradi- 
tion claims to liave l»(*eM namled (lovvn from the 
apostles thems(‘l V(*s. In the s.aim* sp4*eial s(‘nse, tin* 
nann* (»f >\])ostolie ( 'oum*il helon^^s to tlie eonchivc 
(*f the apostles al Jei iisa.lem (Acts, xv.), ahont the 
yt ac ' \ 1). (’eilain e(Hi^oe;i[a lions or clinrelies, 
alsi>. i,n )i wen* the special se(*m_*s of tln^ labours 
of the apostles, bore tliis title for eentnrii's, mon* 
esp(*eially thosi* of J(‘rnsah*m, Antiocli, Alexandria, 
and Ihnm*. Put with the (;v(‘r-increasinj:j 8pir 
ilnal jiovver of the Pomisli hierarchy, the nan •' 
came to he iiion* and more «‘\ejusiv(dy applied 'O 
Pome. Hence the term Apostolic See i.e. t’^; 
.se(' of Jtonie ; Apostolic iJlessiijo, tlie bleSHin;^ d 
fin* pope as the sueeess(>.- of St Peter; Apostolic 
Vicar, the eardiiial who represtmts the pope in 
extraordinary niis.sions ; Ajmslolic Chamber, a 
council iiitnisUvd w itn tin; care of the revenues 
the see of Rome. Apostolic Majesty is a title 
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coiiferrod by the pojx* on Steplion, the first kinj^ of 
Hungary, ainl still retaineil by the en)]>eror of 
Austria as his successor. A i>a[»al brief or letter 
is styled a])ostolic in tlie same sense. — Aposto- 
LICITV, a term employed to denoti^ that a ehureb 
possesses the teaching of the a]>ostles. 'Phe Koman 
(-atholics use the term as exoressing their claim 
that their church was founded by St l*eter. 

Apostolical Succession is a phrase use<l 
to denote one or both of tiro things- the derivation 
of holy orders by an unbroken chain of trans- 
mission from the. apostles, and the suc<;ession of a 
ministry so ordained to the jiowims and ])rivilcges of 
the ajiostles. The theory of tlui ( 'atliolii; Church is 
that its jircsent bishops have the right to ordain in 
virtue ot being tlie ie]u-cs('ntativcs (jf the apostles, 
who ill their turn represent ( mI the i.onl hims<‘lf, 
the fountain of all grace; and further, that the 
bonl committed his riglit or ]>ower to his aposth's 
only, that it might he transmitted to all future 
ages of the church through them, next through 
bishops ordaiiKMl l>y tluMii, then by their sueces- 
sois in regubir order. 'Phe scriptural argument is 
mainly hasted on such ]ia>s;ig('s as Matt, xviii. IS. 
Oppoinmts of this theory maintain that these 
words of institution had no such special sigiiili- 
<*an<*(‘ ; (hat, niore()\er, history shows that (Jod did 
not tak(* means to presiMwe such a succession in 
bis churcli, for it was not till the ttli (‘entiiry that | 
the. churcli ulliccrs became a separate <*lass, ainl : 
ill early stagi's of its liUtory, lavnieii. ns well as 
churcli ollicials, could tcncli or preach, l»apti>c, 
elebrate tin? cucliarist, excicix* <iis«‘iplim*, am 
^lcl•form all spt'cial fiirictiuns now considen'd \alid 
<*nly if perfoime<l liy a jniesi oidained liy a bishop | 
in i(‘gular succession. 'Plicv maintain, iiiopmin m’, | 
that ordination im'ant merely appointment or ad- j 
mission to ollice, (bat no writer of the first two een- 
turies t‘itb(M’ slates or implies that those onlairnd | 
bad any e\clnsi\e p<»W( r.v. .and that tla* facility ! 
with wliich onlimitioris wi'n* mmb* and unmade j 
streiigtlimis tins inb'rmice. 'Pin* rite now con- | 
sidered (‘ssimtial tin* bniiig on of bamls - in 
aiieietit tiimrs was not iini\eisal, and tberelort* 
could not have been a m‘cessaiy element in ordina- 
tion, being regarded merely as a symUnl or ac<‘om- 
paiiiment of juayer, without any sjiecial siguilica- 
tion. See liisiiin*, ( CiiiKST; and on the 
d«'stnic,tiv(’ side of the argument, Hatch's able work, 
Thr OrfjUH isntion aj thr Ktirl ji C/irisfian ('Infrrhis 
ttlie IVimptoii Lectures for 1 SSO ). S(*e also tin* 
Disserlal i(Mi on ‘ 'Phe ( 'bristiaii Ministry ' in lagbt- 
fooi’s 'Mlilitin of St Haul's fo f/ic l*!ul Iftititiits 

(IStJS), where it is pro\ed that though the •*}iiMM>- 
pati‘wa> dexdoped within the last thirty yea is of 
the lirst cent my, and canm)l be <lissociat«*d with- 
out vi-dmice to bist<»! i< al testimony from the name 
of St dohn. >i‘t the jiower (»f the* bishops was at liisl 
merely a ipiestion of ]na<dical eonvenience, entirely 
uiiconneetiMl with sac(*idotalisin, wliich was not 
inijilied in the term ‘elcrus,’ (*ither by Clement. 
Ignatius, I*oly<.‘aip, .lustiii Martyr, iremeus, or an ' 
father until 'Pi'rtulliaii, and even i»y the latter was 
<lualiti(Ml hv his assertion of an universal ]ule.-i- 
liood in believers, idghtfoot pre,ves that sac< rilotal 
views Were due to (Jeiitile intliieiices, hut foiiml 
s\i]>pm*l in Old Testament analogies, ami that 
Hyjirian w as the Pirst to make thosi^ ; accrdotal 
assumptions for the clergy w hich have since become 
so prevalent within the Catholic Chureli. 

Apostolic Itrctlircih tlie name given in 
Jlaly, towards the erni of the K^th i*entm*y, a 
vet w'hich opjiosed the wairldlv tendeneies <> the 
<*lnireh. its toundcu* was Segarelli, a weaver in 
l‘arina, who went about Italy pn aching rejient- 
aiiee and the need of a return to the mode of life 
the apostles, inclmling the iirimitive community 


of goods. .‘\ft(‘r twenty years of undisturbed 
lactivity and growing inthienee, the movement was 
condeiiined by poi»cs Honorius IV. and Ni<*holas 
IV., and, in IdtX), Segarelli perished at the stake*, 
with many others, hotli men and women. Doleino, 
a more energetic and eulti\ nted man, now' liea<led 
the orphan sect, and fortili(?(i a mountain near 
Vereelfi ; hut aft/(‘r a gallant <lefem*e, compelled by 
famine to siihmit, he, wms tortured, ami lmrii(.*d at 
the stake ( l.‘lh7). A ( Jnostic sect of the dd century 
took the same name; as also a body of jiersoiis near 
Cologne, in the l‘2lli (M*ii1uiy. 

Apostolic C'oiisfitiitioiis ami I'aiioiis, 

both ascribed by trailition to Clemens Hoinanus, 
an* notes of ecclesiastical eiislonis held to he 
apostoli<*al, writti'ii in tin* foim of apostolic pre- 
cepts. The i '(itishi niiinnis A intsinlir(v^ consisting 
of eight hooks, were juohaldy com]»os(‘d in Syria, 
and contain, In tlui lirst six hooks, a eonij)n*lu‘ii- 
sive mb* for the whole Christian life. 'Phese were 
probably written aliout theeml of tlie :id eentuiy ; 
while the .^eventh hook, wliicli. with tlu* eighth, 
is thought to have been foumled on the recently j 
discovered J tathnuj uf 1/n: J'trr/rc ^\f)osiIrs (s(*e j 
above), may have h(*loiige<l to tin; h(‘giimiiig of the | 
Ith e(*iitiiiv. 1’he eighth hook wa^ ]mt togellier , 
ill tilt' middle of (lie Itli ecntniA, for tin* use of 
prie.sts, a,ml relates only to tin* >acn'd ollices. Jn- 
tcrpolatioiis, however, were afterwards iiitnuluceil. 
Phe ('<(nnnrs Ajmstit! if! , which well* also recognised 
by the chureli, were composed at a later period. 
'I’lie lirst fifty, compiled in the middle of tlie ."itli 
century, and translated from (Jreek into Latin by 
Dionysius tin* Voiingei-. were alone :ieknowledgcd 
h\ tin* Latin Cliureli. d'ln* Cieek ( hureli, on the 
other hand, aceejaed tint thirty five canons ])ut 
forth in the heginiiiiig of the tith eentuiy ; and 
this became a point of discord hetwe(‘n the 
clnirche'i. Loth c<dh*cl ion.s were prohalily looked 
upon at lir''t as aposlolii* tradition^ merely, hut 
later came to he looked u])on ;is dm* to the apostles 
lliemsclves. See Ihiiiscirs U ijtjiulfif ii'<. 

Aposlolh; Fathers, the name given to the ' 
iiniiiediatc* iliseiples and felhiw lahoiirers of the 
apostles, ami, in a more lestrieteil si'iise, to those 
among them who have left writings behind them. 
I'liose speeially so called are Harnahas, (.’lenient 
of Uome, Ignatius, Hermas, and I’olNcarp. Vajaas 
of llierapolis is also ineludeil by Iremeus, hut 
this is probably an error. The writings i>f the 
a])oMolic fathers, as to their form and subject, 
may hi* looked iqioii a" a (‘ontinuat ion of tJie 
a])ostolie epistles, though far inferior to them 
in sjurit. 'Plicir main pin pose is lo exhort to 
faitli and lioliiicss before Christ's eomiiig again. 

- Kditioiis of the ajiostolic fathers wi'ie puhlislied 
by Coteleriiis t l*a,r. i()7’2), .hnohson ((Oxford, ls;kS'i, 
liefele (iSltU), and Dressel (lS.'‘)7): anotlier by 
(h*l»liart, /aim, ami Harnai'k appeared in ls7r) -78 
(.‘1 vols. 1. 'Phen* are se\eral luiglish tiiiiislations, 
ineludiiig one in (.’lark's A nic-As irenr ] Ihntri/. See 
Ihaialdson's A ( Ls74 ). Standard 
edit ions of indiviilmil fathers are Hislioi* Light foot's 
exhaiisuM* eomnieiilaries on tlie Clementine ami 
Igiiatian 1 ‘pistles. See FAi'MKit.s OK rm: Ciiriti'ii, 
and the articles on eaeli name. 

.Ipos'lropllt* ((h\ *a I iii-ning aAvay,' 

or ‘breaking otV) is a rhetorical ligure by which 
a speak(*r changes the course of his speech, and 
I addresses, with greater or less emotional emphasis, 
persons present or absent, the dead, or inaiiiiiuite 
ohiecis, citln*!- to invoke (hem as witnesses, or to 
pitv, ]»r;iisc, or blame lhi‘iii. Quint ilian explained 
it as directed to a person present, hut modern use 
has extended it to the absent oi dead, who are for 
the time being su]*posed to he jiresont. \N hen the 
ligure is w'ell maiuiged, it has a thrilling ellect, 
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both in oratory and pootry ; but wlieii extrava- 
gantly introdiicod, it 1 mh‘oiiios ludiorous. Ex- 
amj>le.s of it al)oiuid in the writings and sj>eeclje.s 
of the great jxx'ts and statesmen l>()th of anei<*nt 
and modern times. Aros'l'inJiMii': in Crammar, is 
the sign (') used to indicate tlie omission of a letter 
or l(‘tu*rs in a wor<l, as in oVr, thro\ can't ; and as 
a sign of tlie- modern Knglisli genitive or possessive 
case, as in htn/'s^ na tt'.s, ron.sciciicr\ Mthscs'. 

In the latt<'r ease, it mark(‘d originally merely the 
droj)ping of the* lett(*r c. in writing, as in Jtt.c'.s, 
James's, and was equally eommon in the nomina- 
tive ])liiral. (Iradnally the latter use was di<>p|)ed, 
and it was (*.\tendt‘d to all ])ossessi^•es, even where 
e had not lu'en dro]>])(‘d, as in jnf/a's, cfn'ft/rcn's^ 
(ousric/tre' s(//a'. This usag<*, as Dr Murray points 
out, was not yet established in 172.”). 

AllOtllCOary, the name formerly given in 
England ami Ireland to meinhers of an inferior 
branch of the medical jirofession. I’he apothecary 
was in England a Jic*.*ntiate of the Apot hecaii<*s’ 
Society of London; in Ireland, a lict'ul iate of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall of h-el.and. I’p to a compara- 
tively recent perio<l, ho\\(*v(*r, no inconsiderable 
])ro]u)rtion of thosti who jnactised as aiK)thecai ies, 
at aiiMale in Englaml, were p(*rsons pra<“tising 
without any license. I’he licensed anothecary fre 
quently k<*j»t a sho]» in which he sold drugs and 
ma«le up medical [trescriptions, in this respect 
coinjK'ting with the ch(*mist and druggist. I»ut 
lie was entitled to attend sick persons, and ]»re- 
scriht^ for tln'in ; and though it was the almost 
uni\ei>,al praclit’o of jipothe<‘ari<‘s tt) charge their 
patients onl\ for medieuu's supplh‘d, they had the 
alternative of charging for their atti'iidances, but 
couhl not chai'ge for both. The, tiuiu a|)o(hecary 
has lieen long in disuse, though, no doubt, it is 
still a legiil des«*iiption for licentiates of the 
Apothecaries’ So(*iety of London, or of the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall of Irelaml ; and such licentiates aio 
now, a,s licentiates in medicim? ht'fore the law, on 
a pai- with the graduates of universities. 

AmdeniU, the apoth<*.cari<*s were not <listinguish- 
able from the grocers (the surgeons heing, in like 
manin*!', nudist inguish;ihh* from the hailM‘rs); 
and it Avas not till Kill, in tin; 13th year of 
j dames L, that thest* lnnlies wi*ni fornuMl into two 
I distinct eor[»orations. A statute of hSLl ena.ete«l 
j that no person should juactise, as an apothecary, 

I or act as an assistant to an apothecary, in any 
])art of England or Wa-les, unh*ss he had been 
I examiiKMl liy a court of examiners, and had 
j receivtul therefrom a certilicat<* ; and any pei-.oii 
p’actising without such certilicab; was di.sahled 
trom recrovering his charge.s, ami for (iverv such 
othmee was, moreover, rendered liahl - to a jMUialty 
of £20. An act of hST-t ame nded the act of iHld, 

I and gave the A])othecaries Society [lowf r to co- 
operate witli other medical licensing bodies in 
granting lieen.ses. 

In Scotland, there ll(.*^er was a cla.-'.'« of praetJ 
tioners corres|)onding to the English apothecarie.s. 
See (hiK.MisTs and Dkuociists. 

ApotlieVLi. See Lidhkns. 

Apotheosis (l)ronounce<l foimerly A^mfh 'osi.-. 
m)\y A 2 mt/n'i/ sis : from (Jr. ‘ag«'d '.dm . 

tion, or the raising of a mortal to the ..ink of a 
god. It is a process rpiite consistent with ])riipi- 
tive philosophy, as it i- only a ])articular niAc < f 
sjiirit-worshij) and of ancestor-worship a ^pee.:ll 
application of tlie animistic ()riiicij)le. 'Pho helaf 
in the immortality of rho flead is .it otic» its cau.se 
and tlia eainiiier, o; its being gf'.tnted. As the 
logical coiiJJfuy to the v'orAiip of ao'-estors, it has 
been an imf>oitnnt f.uuor in reli; ous, thong-h the 
HimpJ^ity of its origin has oftci. Iwen olrscured hy 
the fticretioiis of the inytliiccih TJic lion»)urs paiil 


to the Chinese philo.sojiher Confucius -the principal 
jiart for mon? than two thousand years of tlie 
religion of Hie educated iii the Celestial Empire- - 
pre.seiit the only e.xamjile of a juire apotheosis, 
without aii\ admixture of mythological elements. 
The process is still seen going on among many 
Indian tribes, as in the ea.se in South India of that 
de])arteil English oflict*!* who continues, as in life, to 
oe appeased witii oflerings of cheroots and brandy. 
.\jM>thcnsis has liad grt‘ater inihience on ])()litieal 
order tliaii on religituis coneeidions. It has been 
the instriiMK'nt of theocracy and of monarchy, the 
foundation of the <livin(^ riglit of kings. llorn 
of the worship of the ilead, it rapidly degener- 
ated into the a«loratioM of the living. <)m;e the 
.survival of the .soul was ;nlmitted, not hing ajiiieared 
more natural than to anticijiate its future divinity. 

Over all tlie world, sorcerers, chiefs, kings, ami 
conquerors have turned to account this logical 
consiMpu'iicc of animism. The I’eruvian of Eizarro’s 
time, the (’hiiiese, the dapam*.se, liavi; tludr sacred 
kings, .sons of the sun or moon. In Egyj)t, 
the J^liaiiiolis ami the IMolemies took their 
jilace at the .same moment on the throm* and on 
the alta,r. fiVsandei-, the conqueror of Athens, 
was worshippeil in .\sia Minor; Ale.\a,nder ih;- 
clared liimsidf tlu* son of .\mmon, and insisti*d 
at last on the .same honours as wfie dm^ to his 
«li\ine parent. At Koim*, the apotheosis of the 
.Eneas of fahh*, and of the leg<‘ndarv Komuhis, 
was hilt the pn'lude to that ’ Ca'sar. Augustus 
in his turn he<*am<* a god ; wliili* <h'<'liiiing the 
adulations of tin* senati*, he let himself be (h'ified 
exeivwliere excej)! at Home. In every kingdom 
ti'Miples siuaiig fiom tin; ground, and coileg(?s 
of priests were in-titnted for the service. Of 
the new di'it v, w ho.-,e juaiscs w ere chanted in 
unison by Virgil, Horace, and (Kid. Nor was 
sincerity aw;inling to that eiillmsiasm. At the 
end of frightful civil wars, the world liailed the 
era of j)em*e. .Xugnistus was quick to stu* the 
Hilitical advantage of this nnivmsal idolatry, 
t linked the whole enijuii* together, the sacred 
lersoii of the emperor hueoming tlu* guarantee 
or all its institutinjis. 'Dm* cult was as.sidiionsly 
spri'ad, a.nd when once it was linked to the, 
fiimlamoiital worship of mankiml, that of ances- 
tors, maiu's, l.ir(*s tlu* most ti'iiacions form of 
animism, ]>arti<*nlarly dtar to the Ihiman.s it 
])rt)ved too strong (-vi'ii to he weakened by the 
vices and folly oi a Caligula or a N»‘ro, or the- 
outrage of an impi'i-ial di'cree re«juinng divine 
worship also for a IN»p|)a‘a or aii Antinoiis. An 
analogy lias l)een point(‘il out between apotheosis 
and tlu* canonisation d(*cree»l hy (’hristian pon tills ; 
and traces of tlu* Homan us;igo survive in the 
inveterate notion in the monarchies that grew 
out of th“ ruins of the old Homan emjiire, of 
the ‘divinity that loth lu'dgi* a king.' It xvas not 
a-lom* in tlu* ‘ Holy Hom.in hhnjure,’ which claim(^d 
for itself tlu* jiroiid discent of tlu; old Homan 
])ovver, that this spe<‘i;i,I .sanctity was sujjposed 
to exist: hut hv a kind of jiartial ajmtheosi.s 
it was ioiinect<‘d with every head that wore a 
e.row.. •' none wiili more j*erverse and fatal 
b‘*>aco H an .some of the least godlike of our 
Englisii kiiigv, 

AppailarlliailS, a great mountain-sj’.stem of 
North America, nearly parallel with the Atlantic 
coast, jina ext uudin- fr<,io llieC.ilf ...u.n. 

ot St Eawreiice. SS\N . to the west by j. «. LiituhiooU 
central ])ortion of Alabama, (-leo- t;ojui.iinF. 
logically, it is mn.*h older than the W(*sterii 
('nnJiJlorn, known as the Uock\ Mountain .systejii, 
Imt it is in the main mm-h later in geologic date 
tlmn the Laiireiitide .s\>ffin, wliich rejuxisents it 
oTi the north of the St J..awrence. It is tlie parent 
>f many of the rivers of the Atlantic States ; hut 
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Heveral larj^e streams break its continuity ; ami 
one, tlie river Hudson, is a tidal cliannef which 
carries even sea going vessels through the ran^o, a 
nhenoinenon x ery unusual in any part of the world. 
The Anpalaehians eonsist, in tlie main, of various 
parallel ranjjjes, se])aratcd by wide valleys. Kven 
the low hill-ran<j[es between the mountains and the 
sea have mu(;h of the same ])arallelism, and 
the sea-coast has in a maike<l de^^ree the same 
general direction and curvatun? as the mountains 
tlnunselves ; xfhile, far to the NE. , the nearly 
detach(‘d peninsula of Nova Scotia and the island 
of NexvfoundlamI are traversed by ranges (ixhibit 
ing the Vsanie parallelism and the same gcuieral 
direction as are setui in the A^)palachian rang(‘s. 
In no niountain-system do we iind better illustra- 
tions of the celel>rat(*d theory of the late H. J). 
Rogers eone,eriiing the orocess of mountain forma- 
tion than in t* is. Tne wave-like structnni is 
regarded as due .o pulsations in the fluid matter 
beneath the earth’s crust, juopagated in great 
Avaves of translation from vast ruptures due to the 
tension of clastic matter. The shape of the ridges, 
the olications of the strata, and tier final direction 
of tlK' flexures, are regarded as results of a com- 
bined umlulaling and tangc'iitial mox'ement. Dur- 
ing this movement rents occurred along some of 
the bendings, out of which <lykes and veins of 
igneous matter W(»re ])oured. In short, a great 
eartlnjuakc;, or siicci;ssion of earth<|uakes, here 
occurred, during which the earth’s crust received 
much of that corrugation of surfa<‘e xvhicli th(*se 
mountains at present e,\hil»it. At the same time 
the oscillations of the, crust seem to have actually 
thrown forwanl or floated tin* earth's crust along 
the surfa(*c of the tierv s»'a on Avhicli it rested. 

l-iocally, the Ap]»alaehians have xarlous names. 
In the (Jaspe I’eninstila we find the Shiekshock 
Alountains, and then the White Hills, ami tin* 
Eraneonia Mountains of New Hani]»sliire, where 
Motiiit \Va.shingtoii attains tin? height of (>‘20*1 feet. 
Ill the Green Mountains of \’ermont, tin; disposi- 
tion of the mountains into i>aralh‘l chains lH‘comes 
;LI»[)arent. In Massachusetts, the main ridge is 
locally called the Hoo.sic Range, and the more 
xvestward jidg(; is the 'raghkaiiic. ’Po the <?ast of 
tin Hudson lie the, Highlamls; on the west side of 
the riv(‘r .are the Gatskills, Shaxvaugunk Moun- 
tains, and otlnu- groups, with only local e.xempli- 
licatious of parallelism. In Eennsylvania, the 
mount aiii-rhlges art* long, and are marked hy a 
singular evenness of their tops, there being ft‘W 
iieteworthy ])eaks, hut maiiy gaps for the trans- 
mission of streams. Still farther to the S^V^ the 
tlat mountain - tops often heeonit! wMe t reeless 
plains, dens(‘lv covered Avitli grass, ami having a 
soil soiii(*times rich, hut often heavy ami xvet. In 
some liistaiiees, however, thest* narrow plateaus 
are singularly tlry ami harren. 'riie valleys 
hetwetm the ridges have st)metiiiies an extrtmielv 
fertile soil, resting upon cavernous limestone, Avitli 
hetl.s of valuable iron ore ; but .some of the valleys 
have a lean slaty soil. In Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, the most seaward of the important 
ii<lg(*s is the South Mountain or Blue l^idge, 
xvhicli i.s regarded as identical xvith the I'liaka 
or Smoky Mountain Ridge of North (^arolina and 
Tennessee ; Avliat is called the lilne Ridge of 
North (Jaridina bi'ing a nearly ^larallel eastern 
chain, which in the SW. part of Virginia coale.sccs 
’"'ith the Blue Ridge proper. West of the South. 
Mountain of Pennsylvania comes th** great Alb*- 
giiany Khlge, which often gix'cs name to im* 
xxJioIe .s 3 '.Mt<*m. It is much more rrumrknhh for 
its uniformity and flatness of ton, and for the 
ahseiice of breaks, than the Soutli Mount. ain or 
lllue Ridge. In the great valley between tlie two 
iiiain crests are several minor parallel ridges, and 


the s.ame feature is apparent in the elevated region 
which is bounded eastxvard by the main Alleghany. 
The gre.at Cumberland Mount.ain jilatcau of Ken- 
tuck}’’ aii<l Tennessee, may be taken as the SW. 
ri*j)resentaiive of the Alleghanies proper. (Cross- 
ing Teiiiies.see, the xvestern j>arts of the ( ^irolinas, 
and the NW. of (h'orgia, the system terminate.s 
in the broken billy j)l}it>‘au of Central Alabjim.a. 

Noxvliere do tlu? Aiipal.icliians reach the snoxv- 
line. Their highest jioiiits occur in North (Caro- 
lina, Avhere Mitehell’s Peak reaches the hciglit of 
(WiSS feet. The A^ipaljichijius must luive been, in 
the main, dev(‘lo]>e(f after the (Carboniferous, and 
before the .Jurassic ]>erio«l, .although the material 
of the NE. part of the range is l;irgely n‘forable to 
a veiy much more n'liiote age -viz. the Huronian, 
or perhap.s even the h.aureiitiau .age. Whatever 
strata more recmit tlian th(*sc may have once 
helped to form the mountains of N'cav England, 
they have been to a great extent removed b^^ 
gl;i<*ial or other crosix e juoce.ssos. 

The ]>rin(*ip.al eoal-lx'ds of this chain occur in 
Pennsylxani.a to the NNE., and in the other states 
soutliAvanl along the mountains to their termina- 
tion in Alabama, the chief coal basins being either 
.among the mountains, or to the westAv.ard of them, 
'I'here are beds of .anthracite coal on the eastern 
slopes of the A]>]).alachians, chietly in J\*nn.syl- 
xania, xvest of xvhicli the coal be(‘omes bituminous, 
after we have cross4‘<l basins 4)f semi-.antliracit ic 
.ami iiKMler.aU'ly hituminoiis co.al. This coal region 
is one of (h<* most jirodiictix e, extensiv(.*, and 
important anx wlu'n*. known. Of the, metals, hy 
far the most important is iron, of which xarious 
ores of m.agiH'tic, hematiiic, ami fo>silifcron.s (;har- 
acter occur very extensixady, and are largely 
Avrought. Gold «H‘(‘urs chietly to the e.iJ^tAvard of 
the mountains, and is wrought at various ]>oints 
from Virginia to .\lahama. Zinc, h*ad, and other 
iM(‘tals are found in this range, Axhich also aiVords 
marbles ami otli(*r limestones, slates, and a great 
xariety of huildiiig stom‘s. 

A|lpal«irliu*0 la. a river of the I’nited States, 
rising in (h^orgia, Jiml llowing through l’'lorida into 
a hay of the. saim* name, in the (hi If of Mexico. 
Ib'ckouiug from its remote.'>t sour<‘es, the he.ail- 
AV.atei*s of the ( ’hat lahooehec, tin; Apji.ilachioola is 
.alxmt 4(K) mih*s long, being navi;;;ihle for ho.ats 
throughout nearly its entire eourse, and for .steam- 
boats up to the junction of tin? Ch;ittahoocheo 
Avith the Elint, when the iiaiiie of .\i>j);ilachioola 
is applietl to the stream, a stretch ot about TO 
miles. Ai’r.xi. xt’mc'U.A is also a .scanort at the 
moiilJi of tlie stream above merit ioiied. Hci-e is 
sliippeil the ju'oduce of tin* rivcr-hasiii, con.si.sting 
cliit‘tly of l.'irge (]uaiititit*s of (‘otton. 

All'paiiatfC is not an luiglish legal term, hut is 
a tet'liuical AV4)rd in the Ereiich laAV, in wbieh 
syst<‘m it sigiiilies tin* assignim*ut or conveyane*? 
by the croxvii 4)f lands and feudal rights to the 
princes of the roval family, that they may bo on- 
ableil to maintain tlH*msclves ac(‘o]ding to their 
rank. 'I'his Ava,s (lone in Erance fiom the time of 
the early (’apets to the Kevoliitioii, and the im- 
norfanee it gave to the princes aecounts for much 
in the history of Er-ance. The Avord is .also applied 
ro the patrimony of the Prince and StcAvanl of 
Scotland, Avhich ‘ h.as been long erected into .a 
regality jurisdiction, called the juincipality. The 
]»rince has, or may have, bis oavii chancery, from 
Avhich his Avvits issue, and may have his oavu 
eh.amberlaiii and ()tht*r ofliceis, for receiving and 
managing IiLs revenue.' in E]irg!and, tin; duchy of 
GoriiAA'all (q.v.), originally granted hy jiarliamentary 
charter to the Black I Vince, may be .said to 
be an appanage of tlie Priiun? of Wah*s, in Avhose 
person also, since the junction of the tAVO kingdoms 
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under the same crown, now iner^e tiie rights 
of the Prince of Scotland. In all these cases, 
the a|>])anago would |uol)nhly revert to the crown 
on failure of lineal heirs male. In (Ireat Britain, 
further jirovision for the niaiii(enan<*e of the royal 
l)riin‘es is ma<le hy the grant of annuities hy j)ariia- 
ment. 

Apilcircilt* This l(‘rni is used lo express a 
numher of iiuportant ^listinctions, especially in 
astronomy. Tin* (fjt/mn tit imujnittuic of a heavenlv 
ho<ly istla'angh* formed hy t wo lines drawn from 
the ends «»f its (liamet«*r to the sju'clators e\(‘; 
this olwiously depends ujjon (lie distance of the 
ijody, as well as ui)on its rea,l magnitude. A 
jdanet stjcn from tin*, suiiact? of the earth seems 
lower than if s(‘en from the centre of the earth - 
the former is its (iftfutnaf n/f/hn/r, the ta.lt(‘r its 
real. Aitpareut noun is wh«‘n the siin is on the 
meridian ; true or m<‘an m»on Is the tiim* when tiu* 
sun would he on the meridian if his motion in the 
heavens were uniform and parallt*! to the cijiiator 
(see OK Tim K). 'fhe dail> and annual 

motions of the sun in the lu'a veils ari; both nppart ni 
HKtfioHfi, caused hy tMo ii^al motions of tin* earth. 

Apparitions* The belief that tlie spirits of 
tln^ <h‘]iart(‘d art* occasionally ]>res<‘nfed lo tin* I 
sight of the living, has existed in all ages and j 
eouutri(‘s, and nsnally tleelines only wlnm a oeople 
has advanced eonsiileraltly in the knowledge of 
])hysieal eondii ions and laws. We can understand 
tlni inahilit \ of tin* jnimitive man ainl tin* savage 
to realise death. The memory of the deceased 
lends power to <‘all up his a|ipearaiiee. I’lie 
primitive man doi's not olistave aeeurat<‘Iy tin* 
distinction h('tMa*en fact and fancy helwcen 
what is se<*ii in dream ainl what is seen in 
reality. 'PNlor, in his /o’vro/v7o‘.s- info f/tr Eorhf 
Jlisturn nf Mxnf.ihA, says; ‘Tin* heli(‘f that 
man has a s<ml capal»le of existing apart fnnii 
the l»ody it helongs to, and contintiing to live*, 
for a. time at least, after that body is di'ad ainl 
huried, iiM perfectly in such a, mind nitli tin* 
fact that the, shadowy forms of men and women 
do ap]i(‘ar to others, wlicn the men amt women 
thems(‘lves are at a distance, and after they mm* 
dead. We call these ajiparitions dreams or 
])hantasms, according as the person to whom they 
appear is asleoji or awake; and when we hear <»f 
their (H-cnrreiiee in ordinaiT life, set them down as 
suhieciive processes of the mind. Among t!ie less 
ei\ilis(Ml races, tin* separation of sulijectivc and 
oiijcctivc iinjircssioiis, which in this, ,ms in s<*veral 
i>lhcr matl(*rs, makes tin* most impoitant diU'erence 
hetween tin; edm ated m;i,u and the savage, i.s nineh 
less fully carried out.' The Ih ak.* regard dre;mis 
as actual occurrences; and muny savage ra<*es 
believe that <1 reams .are incnh‘iits w hich happen to 
the spirit when it is wandering from tlie liodv. 

In sh'ep, the soul is suopo.-^ed to lejivc iln* body and 
travad about. If so, wliv nia.v it not he enconnlere ! 
by some one? 'Plie man who faneie-; he .v;ees at 
night the ligiirii of a fiiernl, or «)f an < m-mv, sjjp- 
])()ses be i-ees this dreamer's w amlering soul. Ann..ig 
primitive rai'es liiere is a superstitious ohji «'liou to 
rousing a sle(*per, lest he slnmid aw. ike hei,..c ids 
soul has ha<l linn* to return To tin* ho.: I )« ?. is 

regarded as another form of slceji ; and dn'ing 
that sleep the spirit is wandering, and wln'U 
\vandering, may he met. The relative think, of 
his deceased kinsman, dreams of him, and supy iscs 
he lia»s seen Ids sj.irit. Madge Wi. fire, ui ne,- 
rambling talk of •u.r dead l.aoy. e.xp. esses thi'^ 
confusion ol numl iadavec*!! olijective and iihjoe- 
tive vision : ‘ hi/e^ f think iji\ on/r hnini s dt-ad 
I ~yn kcii very w'ee' it's Inirml hnt ih:ti siirnifioR 
I naething. 1 h.'Tve }t;nl it on my kinoes ,i linnihvd 
j tin.cH, and a liundred till tiiaf, since it va-s Imriod j 


- ami how could that be >vere it dead, ye keii—it's 
merely impossihb*.’ 

<hie of tlie modern theories of the natural origin 
of religion is, that it conu's altogether from belief in 
the reapnearaiiee of the dead, and is, in fact, the 
cult of tl le ghosts of ancestors. Witidicraft, necro- 
mancy, has always been intimately connecteil with 
the spirits of the dead, and this is r(*garded as 
the parent of all religions worship. The savage 

man tears the* <lead a,nd seeks to ])roj)itiatc them, 
and gradually forgets that the ghoffts are those of 
ancestors, and consid(*is them as d(‘mons, ase])arato 
ordi“r 4 d‘ spirit. > ; and l.iter, as he advanci's in intelli- 
gence, Ihe.si* d(*nu)ns i*ease to he altogether de- 
moniacal, and become goil.*^. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that the projutiation ami even worshin 
I of the dead has formed an integral j>art of all 
! jirimilivi* religions, and lias maintained its hold 
. among- the mori* ignorant after it has cea.sed to 
I allect the more educated. 

disea.sed <‘ondition of tln^ body, ])ressure on the 
brain. prodn<*(‘s ojitical d(‘lusion. The w’ritcr of this 
arth'le n'lin'inhers distinctly how, as a child, he 
was scat(‘d on the box of a roach on a burning 
."U miner day, on his way over the great stony 
plain about Mar.seilh‘s. when he saw hideous olijeets, 
as imps and dennms, running hy tlie horsi*s, and 
\anlting on I heir ha<‘ks. He spoke lo his father 
about tin*!!!, and was at once r«‘niove<l within tin* 
carriage, where, away from the sun on his heail, 
the sight of 1 in* imps gra«lnall\ failed. On another 
occasion, when sutVering from iiillammalion of the 
lungs, lying with his eyes open. In* h(*lieve<l he 
conhl sei* ihrongh tin* hack of his head a,nd IkmI, 
and wat<*h a gi‘on]» of per.'^ons (‘ngag«*il hrt'wing the 
elixir of life at a lire. 'I'lie apparitions seen in 
(Irlirinm irnnrns h(‘loiig to tin* same category. 

'Pin* brain consists of two h(*niis]>heres, and this 
enables a donlde ciirrenl of ideas lo How tlirongh 
j fin* mind simtiltanconsly ; for instance, it is oiiite 
I nossihh* to n'ad a hook aloml. and all tin* while lo 
! or t liinking about somrthing (‘Isi*. Attt*ntioii (*on- 
j •'i'«ls in the nnilingainl ronrenlrating the thought 
ot both hemisjiln'ri's, and as one* eye ♦*ontrols the. 

I iihservaliims of j.lie oiln*r. ainl romph‘les it, so is it 
in the iwo hrmisplnres of the brain; tin*, om* 
eherks and roinjilemi'Uts iln* other. Now, in cer- 
tain conditions easil\ indin'cd, when tin* mind is 
not on (In* ali'i't and braced to attention, it is 
jMi.sNihle for one ln*mi--|ilirre of tin- brain to rrce*i\e 
a.ii inipre.ssion and form a subjective* picture* eif a 
pi'ison or «)l»ie‘e-t iinlcp(*mh‘nt 1\ of tin* <*tln‘r. and 
nnh'ss the atte'iition he* a,t oner a.ronse(l. ainl this 
l>ictnre l»c critically investigated, this waking 
dr«*am e>f eine* jiarl of the Iwain m.iv he* taken to 
lia\'<* h<*<-ii nil .‘U'tiial sight e>f what was re*ally 
j)rese*nted to it. 

It is, more*ovev cnrieais to ohsrrve* how' ('a.sy it is 
fejr a perfretly sincere and iiju ight jk'Isom to eieceivc 
hims(‘lf as t<e what In has seen, simjdy from tin* 
tact, that in* Ji.Ms mil )>e‘(*n alteadive*, ;inel has ne»l 
I ohserv<*ei e*ritically what has pre^serited itself before* 
him, and In* re*adily falN- intei (In* erreir eif accepting 
a .snh]*>< live* })ere*e*ption for an ol»je*e*ti\-e vision. Hei 
imi' ! . • i little* eloiiht, at first, hnt after In* has 
once* . n of what he Inis soon, all doubt faeles 
away. Hi.; spohen ace*e)uiit ejf w’hat ho saw' givos 
eoijsisleiicy to Hu; shaeleiwy sight, anel without an 
jTite‘nliem teMh'e'oivo, he* (je*eeives himself a.i well as 
others. 

The tear of .se>eing sonn*lhing often so dazzles anel 
hewilehu’s the visual »>ignu, that it sees tlie things 
th.i.t wen* le,'ir(*d. This accounts few many stories 
e>f tln» sight eif ajeparitions ia hauntoel houses. A 
rriine is sujtjiosrd to have been committed in some 
old house, and sujterstilinn helieves that the spirit 
of the murderer or of tiie murdered peivon caujiot 
rest. VVlieiever is nervous and timid, and visits this 
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house at night, is predisposetl to see the wandering 
spirit, and the fear that is jn-esent deprives tlie 
judgment of its j>ower of taking accurate obser- 
vations of wliat really is scon, and so superinduces 
a lax comlition which is ready to he deceived. 
There nuiy he coinlitions of body which allow 
f)f a sight heyoml what is given to most, as it is 
certain that beasts see and scent and hear what 
our own faculties fail to isMceive. Hut what we 
insist on is, tlnit tlie greatest caution should be 
exercised in •receiving stories of apparitions, aiul 
the utmost cjir(*, taken to investigate every case of 
apparetit spiritual manifestation. Hefore we can 
admit bJiat tlaue are gtmuine cases «>f ghosts Iiaving 
been seen, we must be satislied tliat tlie observm- 
was in full possi;ssion of his faculties, that his 
attimtlon was on the alert, that lie was capabh; of 
judging between sulijective and ohjec.tivc' present- 
ments, juid tha^ he was in a healtliy condition of 
mind and body. 

In ISS‘2 a Soci(‘ty for l*sychi<*al Hcscarch wn.-^ 
founded for the scienlilic and systematiit inv<‘stiga- 
tion of reporti-Ml apparitions, <dairvoyanc,e, haunted 
houses, hyjnmtism, thought-reading, ami the pln*n- 
omena c,alh‘d spiritualistic ; and it publislu‘s its 
Ihdceedings. (Nniiparc with the present article 
thos(‘ in tliis work on Ammal Maijnktism and 
SoMNAMm iASM ; also II ALMTCI \ATlONS. 

Among the most' famous stories of ajijiaritions, 
we may mention that told hy Ciceio of the mur- 
<len»d man anpoaring to his friend and warning him 
wliere to tind him in a hay -cart ; the apparition of 
tiulius (-a'sar hefore tlie battle of I’hilippi ; that 
which appealed to I/.nd Ibskim* ; tin* famous story 
of the Karl of ’Tv rone and tin* black ribbon, which, 
howtn'er, has bet‘n shown l»y a writer in A’o/cv tuttl 
(fhfrrirs to Im* full of discrepancies; tin* apjc*arance 
of Sir ( lcorg(‘ N'illicrs lud'ore tin* murder ol Ids >ou, 
the Duke of Huckinghain ; the case of Sir ('harles 
laie’s <laugh(cr (1(H)‘2); tin* trains of phanta'<niata 
that aiipeared to the publisher .Nicolai in Hcrhn 
(17fH); and tin* \Vvn>ard ghost slorv. According 
to wi»i(*spread supeist it ion, the ajiparitions of tlio^t* 
abcuit' to die in t In* (‘iisuing year are ''cen to enter l 
tiie parish church on St Mark's eve. 'riie most ' 
famous acc,ount of such a weird ]»rocession is that | 
given by (JeiNast; Hollis, reprinted in (Mianibers's j 
Hoof,- ft/ i. dtb. ! 

Ajjparitions may In* vaiiously classed. riiere an* j 
t In* /■(. 7V //ff//Av pn»p<*r, the ghosts of the dead nhii h 
reappeaig return to walk the earth; tlie /iYc/zc.s, 
ilth'(o/‘’s\ or tln^ secoinl-self, in whi<*h case it is the 
‘ count(*rfeit presi'iil ment ’ of one still living; tin* 
yv>/. /7 v/c/.s 7, a noisy imiiish spirit, who amuses him- 
s(‘h \\ith upsetting everything in a house, throw- 
ing ston<*s, ami making, une.arthly noises. 'I'hen* 
are als(» .s/xrfnt/ ((ninuds sai'l to haunt buihlings, 
<’hui(*hyards, vNc. It has been rec(*ntly show u hy 
the llev. S. Haring-( lould [Mitmi tfs MiKju ,hn\ 
vol. i. p. ) that these an* reminiscences of 

animals fornn*rly immureil alive under founda- 
tions. Aiipearances of strange lights, ami the 
hearing ot mysterious sounds, all belong to tin* 
saun*. group of spiritual manifestations. Tl;e 
liifns/tr.r, (([. v. ) has its analogu«*s elsewln*re than 
in Ireland, atnl is held to be an jittendaut. s}>irit 
on a family, that at>pears before the death of a 
nn'iiibcr of it. 

I’he literatun^ on a.pjiariiions is voluminous ; w«‘ 
<*an otily notict* a. few' of the most imjiortant wa iters 
on them. Sir David Hrewster, in his Nntic'uf 
( ls;V2), contended for the ra-litinal and natural 
e'iplanation of the spectral illusions. Hefot* that, 
an admirable book by Hi'iinings. Vou Oc font u. 
(retstcrsvJiern (J7S0), I’aitl the basis of true criticism 
on spectral appeara.nc(*s. Di .1. Kerner. in his 
Maaik'on (5 voJs. JS-40 r>3), collected the lM?st 
autnenticated stories of ghosts, wdiieh he exj>laiinMl 


by aninuil magnetism. MrsChowe, The Night’skle 
of Nature (iSd^), followed in the same line. Col- 
lections j)f wdiat purjiort to be w'ell-autliciiti(;ated 
stories of apjiarition.s are Dr Lee's books: The Other 
World, or (ilunjtsrs of the Supernatural (1S75), 
More U lit apses of the World unseen (1S78), and 
(di lapses in. the Tu'itiffht (iHSd); also The Unseen 
World (187()): Uhosttij I7.s7'/o///.s* (ISH‘2); A. Stolz, 
hie Srhreihende. Hand (ISSO); ami Ingram's 
Haunted Houses (iSSt). Sei* Cams Sterne’s 
Natunjesehirhte der (iespenstr.e ( Weiiii. IHtkS); Dr 
'I'ylor’s Trim it ire. Untiuee ( 1S71 ) ; and Ciirney and 
Myers, Phantasms of the IJeimi ( 1880). 

Apparitor* the general naim* for the public 
.s(u-vaiits of the magistrates in ancient Koine, so 
ealle*! )>ecause they wane at hand to carry out the 
, magistrates’ orders. The name is still apjdied to 
I the low(!st fitlieer of an (a;elesiasti(-al court, also in 
: a somewhat g<*neral seime to uii ofliccr of a civil 
: court, ami sp(*cially to the beadle of a university 
, who canics the mace. 

Appi^al is llu; right or juoccss of bringing 
under the notice of a liigher eourt the judgment of 
' a lower eonrl which the ajipellant represents as 
I erroneous in fact or law. Kormerly, this right w'as 
■ a valuahh* gnarMnt»*c against political oppression 
i Jiml prixate extortion e.g. the aj»}»eal to royal 
judg(‘s from tlie courts of feudal haions. Now', 
the object of ap])cal is to s(*(*urc uniformity in the 
a<lmiiiistration of justice*. This is efl’ccted not 
1 im*rcly hy the reversal of crroiu’ous judgments 
; which are a]»pealed, luit hv the knowledge which 
j i*vcrv jmlge has of pn-cedents in the Suprenne 
j Court, and that Ids ow u judgments a.re suhj<*ct to 
1 app«‘al. 'I’he most important epiestions conneeted 
i with the iiUMh*!!! syst(‘iM of ap)»(‘al aie : ( 1 ) Whether 
; in all ca.s(*s, of wliate've r pcnmiaiy value. a]>p(*al is 
I allowe‘<l, .-iml also wliella*!' at all stages, or only 
afl«‘r tinai jmlgim nl ; (‘21 Du \n hat <*omlitions, as 
r«*gard.s time, interim e\<‘e‘ution, ami set-urity fe>r 
costs, a]>peal is alloW'*d ; ( { I The* relative constitu- 
tion of the le)we r ami high<‘r courts. 

Inthccixil law, the* e*arlicsl foiiu of a}>]>eal wa^ 
the peoenroi if, freuii the* judgim'iit ed’ a criminal 
court to tb.o Keuiiaii ]>ce>ple‘. This fell into elisusc 
nmlcr the (JtOf .stiom s Pu'petme. 'I’he appellatio 
was a ve'tej e>r iiili*rdict graute'd n]»eui the inferressio 
of euie* e*emiplainiug' e)f a jlldie ia,! ae*l. d’lu* suheu'eli- 
iiation e»f jmlge's ine rea-ed large*l\ umler the* e'lupire*, 
and for seuue* lime* the e‘mpe‘ror, wlue was irihnne 
feu* life* anel alse) proe’euisul, was the eudy liiial eouit 
I e)f a]»]>e*al. LaU(‘rly, the senate ami the praetorian 
pre*fccts alse> gave- liiial dce*isie>ns. Did\ si\ moutlis 
we*re* give*n fe>r appe'al liom the* umst elislaut prei- 
\ im't*s. The* law is sta.cel in elctail in tlic Dige'St, 
lib. \li\. 

In the Christian t'hnnh, umh*r the* juelicial 
system eh'lim*el in the* False* De*e‘Ve*tals, friveeleuis 
j a]»peals elive'cl le* the Kouian Ceuisistorv miiltiplieel 
I e*ne»nuemsly. 'The* remonstratu*es e)f St Hernarel 
i graelually gi\ (*n e'll’ee't tei hy the I.ate‘ran ami 

' Ikisel Conimils, anel wlmleseuiie r' strictieuis on the 
! right elf apjioal, ami in favour eit tie* imle*p(*nelem*e 
eif Cisa.l]»im‘ e'hnreh (‘emits, passi'd into most modern 
coueordals. Kven the* imlitvet i (‘cognition eif the? 
judicial supre*mae*y eif the* jieipe* was iu Knglaml 
maelc a. statutory ()tl'e*ncc umh'r the? name* of 
Pra'innnire*. 4’he* tamous fip/n l romme d tflins in 
France was originally an app«‘;il to edvil justie*e 
against the* encroachm(*nts of e'liurch juriselictieui. 
KiieiiigU has he_*e*n said to show* heiw* cleise'ly the 
(|ne'stion eif a]>pe’til is conm‘e‘tcd with the gre^at 
problems e)f poiitie‘al histeirv natieuial imle^pend- 
onee, tin* relations .»f cemfral ami provincial autho- 

rilie.s, Ac. t i- ^ e * 

In Knglish law, pi'ior tei the Jiielie'atnro Acts, 
1873 and 187o, tlie w orel appeal wai.s imt coniinunly 
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used. In coiiiiiion law roiirls, tiiere was a j»nj- 
(•(Hjiliiig ill ‘ error ’ In' ‘ aN.si^iiiiieiit of twror ’ ami 
‘joinder of error.’ Tlie old ‘writ of error’ and 
‘writ of false jud^inent’ are still soiuetiiiies used 
in bringin;^ iij) the i»roet‘i*diii;;s of certain inferior 
courts. In (’ham-ciy, the ajmcal was formerly 
called ‘re heariu^^’ the A'icivclianeellor bciti^ re- 
;^arded as tlic dcl^';^^‘1t(* of tin* Lord Chauecllor. 
I'lider the modern systcmi of ‘ fusion,’ every judg- 
ment in tlie lli.!j:h ( ’omt of dnstiee (excejit a jml;^- 
ment of the (’oiirt. of I’loliate where leavi* is 
re([iiiro<l) may hy simj)le motion lx* suhmitted to 
tlici Court of A]>j)eal, to have it reversed, dis- 
c*har^(‘d, (H* varied. Interhuaitorv jn-oeecdini^s in 
chamhcjs may also he aj»])eale*d to a jud;^e in eliam- 
hors ; and from him a.|)[)eal lies to the l)i\isional 
Court. In the Chancery Division, the ju<l;it‘ has 
tlu’ discretion of direetin;^' the mailer to Ik‘ argued 
before him in court, or allowin;^ a]in(*al «lin‘et to 
the (.’ourt of Ajipeal. An appeal in Divorce 
requires in many cases to he to the ‘ full court,’ not 
to the ordinary Court of Apjx'al. d’his last court 
consists jiractieally of .six J,tn'<ls .liistiee.s of Ajijieal, 
sittinj' in two divisions one for Common liuw 
A])i)eal ; the other foi’ ( ’haiKsny, 1‘rohate, Admiralty, 
an<l Bankru])t<*y Appeal. Tlie courts it snoersc<led 
were: (1) In Chanceiy, the Lord Chancellor and 
Lonls Justices ; (‘2) At ('oinmoii Law, the Court of 
Exclicijuer ('haniher, cousistin^Mif the I wo Common 
I^aw (V)urts whose under a])p<‘al. 

In 187J it was proposc'd to abolish tin; a|)iM‘al to 
the House of L«»rds, hul still in all eas<‘s a. petition 
of ajipeal may he l>ron,L;ht lo it from tlui jndiiinents 
of the (^>url of Ajipeal. An ajqxnil lh‘s to tin* 
Judicial Committee of the IVivv council from an 
Indian or colonial court, but such app<‘al most 
frequently re(|nires leave from tin* court below or 
the fludieial Committee, ami, oeiK^j-nHy^ .security has 
to he ».^iven for costs. 

As rt'oards Jipj)ea.l fi'oni the inh'.rior courts in 
En^^laml, an appe.d lies from the county court to a 
divisional court of lln^ lli.Ljh Court of .Justice. 
All determii. itions in law by justices of the ])eace 
{4ncludiu;^ metropolitan police and stipendiary 
ma^^istrales) may lx* hrou,i.,dit up on a <‘ase stat<*<l 
under *20 amt ‘21 \det. (dia,]». I.'l, for the opinion of a 
divisional court of tin* lliyh Court of Justice. As 
to a,i)neals in ('celesiastical causes, the I’rivy- 
couneil is the Supreme Court of Apj>eal in all 
ccch'siastical causes which may ori;,dnale in the 
<li(x*e.san .ind provincial courts; hut the Hi;,di 
(’oiirt of Justice, esjx'cially in the Chanemy Di'i- 
.sioii, may' fre<|uently, in qiu'stions of trust and 
])ro]x*rt.v and contract, have to »lccidc purely 
spiritual questions. 

(^ue.stions of law arisin^Mm tln^ iricl of a p(*rsori 
convicted of tniasoii. f(*lony, or misdemeanour (e.;(. 
at the Central (.■riminal Court, the as. I/es or 
(luarter sessions), may he res(*r\e«l by the judi^e or 
justice trvin;^ the case for the consicieration of the 
Court for Crown Cases Ih'seiacd, established by 
tlie .Act 11 and 1‘2 A ict. chap. 78. This court must 
consist of at least live ju<l;4cs of the Hi.;;h < 'ourt of 
Justice. 

The law of apjieal in Ireland is j)ractica!ly the 
same as in En«.^land. 

In Scotland, in the (’ourt o( Ses.sion ’ <• ji.- - 
ments of the I^ords Ordinary si til u;.^ in tuo Out»*r 
House are appiniled by a redaiiidn;; note to t.nc 
First or Second Division of the Inner Hou.se. 'I’h * 
opinion of four jud^ros is thu.s obtained on ih * 
opinion of one judoe. TJn*se .'qqx'als a. disc<Mii 
a^'ed, except after liuil juJ».’'i.!eiii. by the. I^ord 
Drdinafy, but ih •> are conqx'tcnt at other stances 
thou;^dl in rno*'t c;: .- s only with Ieav7- (vf tlie jml;,^e. 
From all final jndLniioi'is of tlw hr: i Hon.se’ tJiere 
is an appeal to tin H-msf* of Jan 1.^ within a period 
of uiifl year. VV'iion; the Judgment is af t- Huai, , 


leave to ap]»cal must ho ‘;ot, nnle.ss there lias been 
a difibrtmee of opinion ainon^r the jiidees. Pending 
an api»oal, tlie (’ourt of Se.ssion have absolute 
power to ri‘‘;uhite iutvrini ixisse.ssion of property 
or execution of a decree for monev. 

Tlie (’ourt of S«*ssion has exclusive juri.sdiction 
as a Court of Itcview in riril cau.ses over all inferior 
<*ourts, even in cases where its original jurisiliction 
i.*- excludeil, iinle.ss Iherti be an expre.ss exclusion of 
review by .statute ; fiml where aj)])eal is excludeil, 
the Court of Session has jurisdiction* to .set aside 
their decisions, svht're they have acted in exce.ss of 
their statutory jurisdiction. In tin*, latter ea.se, the 
teidinical remedy is gem'rally by a note of susjien- 
sion or an ai'tion of re<hiction. J’he normal a])peal, 
however, from linal judgment in the Sln*rill ( -oui t 
is by Note of Apjieal under the Court of Session 
A<‘t, 18(58, and this goes direct ly lo the Inner House. 
Cases are often brought up bi'fore jmlgmeiit in the 
Sheriff Court for jury trial in the Supreme (amrt. 
The (’ourt of St*ssion, .sitting as the K<‘gistration 
Ajqieal Court and the A'aluation Ajipeal (Auirt, 
hears apjieals from the llegistration Courts hehl 
by tbe slieritls, from the valuation (‘ommittoes of 
the commissioners of siqqdy, and from the magis- 
trates in burghs; and tliei-c is also an aj>})eal as 
to excise duties from the justices at quarter 
sessions. 

Within the Slu'riir (’ourt itself, the right of 
appeal from the slierifr.subslitute to the sluiriir- 
juineipal is regulated by the Sheriff (^>urt Acts, 
LS.AJ and 187(5. Appeals from the Small Debt 
Court are confined to I'l'itain grounds ni(‘ntioned 
in the .\ct I A’iet. (diap. 41 (such as malice and 
<q)pn*ssion and (h'feet of jurisdiction in the judge), 
ami are made to the next Circuit (.’ourt of 
Justi<*iary. 

At common law, tin* High Court of Justiciary 
may' review tlu* j^nxa'cdings of all inferior courts in 
criminal matters, but not on the merits. 'This is 
mainly done bvthe ri'iiu'dh^s of advocation and sus- 
pi'iision. As regards summary oroseeul ions Ixifore 
magistrates, the light of ajqxail c(msist.s of a case 
stated for tln^ opinion of tin* High Court of 
Justielary or the Court of Session, according to tin* 
erimin.al or civil nature of the ]»roseeut ion. J’his is 
regulated bv tin* Summary I’roseeu lions A]q)eal.s 
A<*t, bS7o. Wheie a question of law arises oti a 
criminal trial by jury, wbella'i before the shcrifV 
or at circuit, there i< no light of apjieal to the 
High (’ourt of Justieiary. The judge juesidiiig at 
circuit oc<*asionally ‘ em tilies ' .a qin stioii of l.‘iw as 
reijuiring discussion at the High Court, but In* is 
not bound to «lo .-o. There is no a{>t)eal from the 
High Court to the House* of Lonls, although this 
right was frequently claimed last eeiit.iiry. 

In ecclesiastical courts in Seoil.iml, there is in 
most easi's a n‘ge’:u’ ajiiieal fi'orn Presbytery to 
Synod, and from Synod to(h*neral .\ssmiibly. In 
(|U(‘.stions <if (ontraet, ]>roj>cily or trust, however, 
it lias been found impossible to exclude the juri.s- 
diction «d' the ei\ il courts. 

In the rnite.d States, tie* <listiiiction between an 
appeal, Avideb luiginated in the* civil law, and a 
writ et e, which is of common law origin, is 
that tie ■>nm*r carries the wlude case for review 
by tbe h>gle_i court, including both the fact.s and 
the. law; n\ hih* the latter reiimves only »|uestionH 
of law. An .\et of (Congress of bS7d ]uovid(*s that 
j the judgments and ilecrees of tin* circuit courbs of 
I the Cnited State s shall not bo n* ♦ xa.mineel in tho 
; Supreme (.’ourt unless the matter in dispute- shall 
' exceed the sum or vahi(* of .'J.'OOO, exclusive of costs. 
No ju'lgment, de-crei*, or order of a circuit or dis- 
trict court, in any civil action at law or in equity, 
shall ho revwwiul in tho ‘^n/uenn^ (’ourt on wnt of 
error or appeal, nnle.ss tlie writ of error is brought, 
c * the apjieal is taken, within two years after the 
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entry of siieli jud’^nient, decnje, or order ; save in 
tlie case of infants, insane persons, and iniorisoned 
j»ersons, when the neriod is two years, cxelnsive of 
this term of disal)ility. An appeal from a district 
court to tlio circuit court of tlie United States 
must he taken witliiii one year. An appeal from 
the district court in admiralty to tlu; eireuit fM>urt 
must be imule iminedialtdy after the decree, in 
<»p(in court, before the adjournment .v//n; d/c ; and 
it should be taken to tlie m‘xt suc(*eedin ;4 circuit 
court. An appeal may be taken from the staU; 
courts to the SupnMiie Uourt of the, UnitcMl States, 
in cases involvin*^- the validity of a treaty or statute 
of, or aifthorised under, tlxi United States; on the 
ground of rejiu'.jnance to the constitution ; and in 
certain other specilie<l cases. 

Apix^iulicillaria, a ««:enus of Ascidians (<].v.), 
and type of a small but imjiortant order, the 
members of wl eh retain the larval vertebrate 
characters which are lost in the more or loss ^ 
de^^cnerate adult sea-sijuirts. Apjiendicularia is a I 
minute friHs-swimmin;^ form with a lonp^ tail, and j 
closely lesembles an Ascidian larva. The brain i 
arnl dorsal nerve-cord, the lon;.^ notochonl, th(5 two 
respiratory slits o]>enin;; ilirec.tly from the. pharynx i 
to the exterior, and other vei tclirate structures lost 
in the adult Ascidians, are luu-e retained throu^^h- 
out life, and 4lcimmstrate. llui tru(‘ position of the 
cl.ass to which A i)]»(mdiciilaria belon; 4 :s. 

Alip<'ll/<^ir (from Ahhfd/s (*•'//((), a double 
canton in the N K. of Switzerland. Jt is «livide<l 
into two divisiims fnm‘rr*)<l<Mi and Ausserroden ; 
the former of which is peopled by Kouiaii (.’a.tholics ; 
the latter by rrolestant,'«. and noted for its flense 
population. The surface is mountainous, especially ! 
in tin* south, whme Mont Sent is attains an eleva- 
tion of S2‘20 teet. 'riie chief river is the Sittern, 
whii’h flows through the ceiitrt' of the I'anton. 'I'lie 
constitution of the half cantons, each <lilVerinj^ from 
that of the other in m.Miy <h‘tails, is in eaidi t'a^^e 
a ]mre demociacv. 'I’he inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in a.ij-ricultun‘ and cattle-keepin;; ; in 
.Atisr-,'Troden, howe\cr, then^ iire cotton manufac- 
(u '(‘s and embroiders carried on. ddie tlialect is 
]»eculiar, and the A|)pen/ellers s\ ca.r a characteristic, 
costume. 'I’he canton, once dependent on lla^ 
Alhjey of St flail, svon its independence after a 
strue:; 4 le, an<l joine<l the seven old cjinlons in 14o2. 
A I ca., 1()2 s<j. m, ; l»<>p. (ISSOj 04,71)^, of whom 
arc ill Ausstnroden. 

.1/7/C/M/7/, capital of tin* canton, is situ.itod on 
the left hank of the Sittern ; nop. ( ISSO) 4.Sf)2 { loT 
J*rot status), 'riu'. town is ill built, and has only 
a small Iratle in linens. 'I'he largest town is 
ib*ri>au (pop. ll,f)S2). 

App^‘rle-y, (’h.vklks Jamks, an Kn.^dish sport- 
iiijLj: NM'iter, born in I )enbi;;hshirc in 1777. Kducated 
at. Ku{^d)y, he, married (*arly, and settled in ar- 
wic.kshire, where he d<*voted himself to huntinjj;. 
In bS21, under the name of ‘ Nimrod,’ he beiran t<i 
contribute stich attractive articles to the SimrtitKj 
Miujitzlnc that its circulation was soon <loubled. 
The proprietor paid him liaiidsomely, and advancctl 
him money, but his heirs afterwards bron^^ht an 
action a‘j:ainst Aj)pt‘rley for its recovery, .’simrod 
l)rudently transferretl himself to Fram-e, wlu’re In* 
chiefly resi<led durin;.^ the rest of Ids life. He died 
Ihth May 1S4.T His best writinj.js are The Ckast\ 
the Turf^ atnl the lluad^ which a[)peared in the 
(Juarterlif Ileriew (1S27 ), and the .I.ife of n SpovU- 
)nau, to* the 1S7.S e<lition of which is prefixe»l a 
memoir of himself. 

Appert, Hkn.iamin Nicolas Maiuk, a Vemdi 
philanthropist, Imiiii in Paris, September 10, 1797, 
pe^^aii about I81(> to introduce into several schools 
ju the Nord department a .system of mutufil 
instruction, and in 1820 to teach the prisoners at 


Montai^ni. Snsj)eet.ed of Jiaviii*' aided the escaja* 
of two prisoners, lie was himself in ^aol for tliroe 
months. In bS2r) he travelle<l thron;^h the whole 
of France, in order to discover means of elcvatin*.^ 
tin* criminal classes, and recorded the results of his 
inv(;sti;ifjition.s in a dournal started for this purpose. 
F'rom 1841 to 1844 Im managed a colony for liberated 
prisoners and the children of juisoners at N»*mel- 
lin;,^ in the Moselle department; and after 1840 
he travelled in IJeli^inm, (beinany, ami Austria, 
^ivin;.; the results of Id.-^ ohservatioiis on the 
maiia;jfeiii«‘nt r»f schools jiiid prisons in several 
Works, marked hy ^nsat fainms.s ami candour. He 
also wroti! a work entitled J)ir A)ts a lo Coiir du 
Jioi Jjoolii-Philipnr.^ and, in his (^intfen nrr.s coutre 
Ic Aff.sti^nte Cell lilaire, stion^^dy ()i>posed the. system 
of solitary eonfinenient. 

Ap|^»etitc (Lai. opjietitifs, fro!n opneto^ ‘I 
desire ) is ;^enerally usjmI of the natural (lesire for 
food <‘X|)erieiieed in health. Its causes are tw<i : 

( 1 ) A condition of the .stojHorh, not yet aemiralely 
iimlerstood, relieved hy takiii;^^ foocl ; (2) A condi- 
tion of the si/.sfrniy not ridicved till the pnxlucls of 
di;,o‘.stion hei^iii to be absorbed into tin* blood, 
'riiese are usually present to<^u‘tlu‘r, but eilber may 
act without the otluu. 'riie stoniacb-comlition is 
that in wld<‘h the oij^ein is in the most favourable 
•state for di^uistioii, and tends to recur at the 
habitual lue.al-bours ; but ofl<*n i».a''ses oil’ if eating 
be lon;.^ defmicMl, lbou;;h the need and eravin^^ of 
the system for food remains. Hence the iiiijiort- 
ance of taking food at rc’^ular hours. 'I’oo free 
indnlp'iicc of .a natnrally lar*;e appetite fn'<]nently 
leads to in<li;;e.->tion and iil-bealtl», cspe'cial in 
persons of .sedentary lialuts. 4'liis dan; 4 er is mucli 
less if tlu* food lx? eaten slowly and tborouohly 
masti<*ated ; for in that ease, the di^ajstion of the 
food lirsi taken ha.>' atlvanced so far Isd’ore the 
i-lose of th(‘ mi*al, as t(> ap)tease the sysleiu-ap]M;tite. 
Habitual stiinnlation of the a])pctite, espei'ially by 
the perniiions piactiee t>f lakin;; iilcolml before 
meals, h‘a<ls to (Mjnally injurious results. 

Alteration of the aj>)»eiile is ]K*rha])s tlu* most 
common i)f all tlu* symjdoms of tlisease. Occa-* 
sionally it is increast'd. Morbid AppetiteK may 
con.sisi, of a dcsin* \>ldcb is, in cbaract<*r, natural 
! and necessary to the ;inimal economy, but becomes 
j unbealtby when e\i*e.-^,-ivt* and in<‘sist ible. Of 
! this, the hunet*!’ which aileiids marasmus, and the 
thirst which att»*nds diahete-^, may be cited as 
illustrations. 'rbey may eonsi?^t, turllu*!', in a 
craving for articles or object-^ not in leality tlch*- 
teriou.s or <l(;t riniental, but ^^biell do not consti- 
tute the ordinary ^^latilication the appidite, such 
as tlu* desire for chalk and lime cx|»eiieneed by 
(•blorotic and hysterical women. They niay, 
thinlly, consist in tlu* loimin^^s, often eom)>licated 
N\ilh tlelusions, felt hy pre;.;nant women and others, 
wliich are injurious, n*pu^nanl to nature, and 
n'vollinjjT. ( ieoroet oive> a.n insianci* where a wife 
covete<l the .slmulder of her hushaiid, killed him in 
order to ohtain tlu; morsel, and salP d the body in 
order to prolong tlu; liid(*ous cannibalism. In such 
aca.se, the j;ross lon^iiio may he said to constitute 
! the di.se;i.se ; hut then* are others in which it is one 
I of many .sMoptoiiis demonstratin;.; the tleoradation 
i of the mind under o^>noial disea ->c, as wluui the 
1 insane devour ojuPa^^* excrement, or .swallow' 

, ^rass, liair, stones. 

Mueh more fre«piently the appetite is diminished, 
and aceordinoly medicines which increase the appe- 
tite and iinjuovc the di‘;estion are often nece.s.sarv. 
The chief or these afotrotchte fome.'i are — ve^etahle 
hitters, as (piinine, hop, ;;entiaii ; dilute inineral 
acids ; salts of iron ; pep*^in and other dij^estive 
agents pre])ared from tiu* m-^mns of tlie low^er 
animai.s. See J)IKT, DltiL.s'noN, UvsrLl’yiA, looii; 
ef. also TTiihst. * 
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Appiail ( Lat. Appi((f{ffs ), a native of Alexandria, 
who floiirislied during tlie rei^n.s of "Jhajan, Hadrian, 
and Antoninus Pius. If(^ was author of a Koiiiau 
history in twenty-four hooks, of whieli only eleven 
are extant. It was reiiiarkahl(‘ |ninei|>ally for the 
plan on wliicdi it Avas w rit-ten. Instead of ]>roeeed- 
in^' to exhihit ehronolo^^ieally tlie growth of the 
empire, its author divided Jiis work into etlino- 
^raphi(t sections, recordin.L; sejwirattdy tlie history 
of (‘aeh nation up to the time of its comjuest hv the 
Romans. Kiist in or<ler wer<‘. the hooks devote<l 
to the ohl Italian tribes, ami afterwards followcil 
the history of Sicily, Sjiain, Ifannihars wars, 
Jjihya, Partlui^e and Numhlia, MactMlonia, 
(tr(‘<‘C(* proper and it-s colonit's, Syria, Partliia-, the 
Mithridatic war, the (dvil wars, and the imperial 
Avars in lllvria and Arabia. As a historian, Appiaii 
is a mme comj)iler, and not. V(*ry at*cnrate in bis 
compilation. His ^co;;rapbical know Icdiit*, in 
liartKMilar, is singularly (bdicieiit, consi<lerin^ the 
a^^e ill A\hich he lived. ()m^ specimen of his 
Idunders Avill sn thee ; in his section on Spain, he 
states that it takes «)nly half a day to sail from 
Spain to Britain. Tin' edition by ScbAveii::hauser 
(17S5) is cstceintMl, but the bc.st text is that in 
l»ekk(‘r s (‘dition ( *2 A'(ds. Lci]». bS.l'J o.'l). 

Appla'lli* AndiMvA, styhal in bis day ‘the 
l*aint<*r of the (IraiM^s,' was born at Milan, May 2.‘k 
1704. His style was formed from a close study of 
the woiks of Ra]>liael and other mastens of fr(*sco- 
iaintin;^’, and Ids lirst works Avere a series of 
rescoos in Milan. liis Ix'st Avorks are the frescoes 
of the myth of taos and Psyeln.'. in tin* royal a ilia 
at Monza, tin' (mpola-paint in^^s in the church <if 
Sanfit Mann (fi S. Cr/so at Milan, and Apollo with 
the Miisi's in the \’illa Bonaj»arte. Napoleon I. 
]»atronis(Ml him. but after his tall .\[)piani fell into 
}.;reat j»overl\. Hi* <lied at Milan. No\(*inbcr S, 

1817. 

Appiail Way (lait, I7<< AyyaVA. Avell n.-imed 
by an ancient. writ(‘r R>'iilnn Viarani (‘tin* <p4<*en of 
roads'). Av;* : formed, in part at l(*ast, by .\]ipius 
(.damlins P i ens, Avhile he Avas censoi- ( ;ll ‘1 n.c.). It 
^s the oldest and most celebrated of all the Komaii 
roads, and 'vith its ))rancbcs connected Rome Avitb 
all parts of Smitbern Italy. It had an adndrable 
substructure or foundation, from Avhicb all the loc^se 
soil had been caretully removed. .\bo\ e this Averc 
various stra.ta cement(*<l with lime; and lastly 
came the pav(*ment, eoiiJ'istin.L;' of lar^^e hard hexa- 
gonal blocks »)f stone. conipos(*d princip.'illy of 
basaltic lava, ami jointeil to; 4 ‘*tln*r w itli ureat ni<*( ty, 
so as to appear orn* sniootb mass, ddie cost must 
have been enorimius, for the natural obstructions 
are j^rcat. Kxcavatioiis instituted l»v the p;i])al 
eovm-nment in IS.K) o.‘l reopi'ued the road as far 
as Albano. Idle railAvay from Rome to Na]des 
crosses this restoreil jiortion (now' called the P/o 
Appia Nanr) near the eleyenlh milestone from the 
capital. 

Apilill {Apthnuv, ‘ablu'y lands'), a beautiful 
coast district of Ar^^yllsbire, e.xl(*ndin;i alon^^ the 
east shore of Jjoch Idiiiihe, lo miles NNk. «>f (H>a.ii. 
It is the country of a hr.-inch of tin* Stcv.;,rts, 
whom has celehratcd in vc*> *, and a In Uory 

of Avhom Avas puhlishcil at Kdii.lmr^h in ’SSti. 
Appiiis iJ.'iudiiis. See t'n..ri)n s s;. 

Apple ( Pyrus via/a.s'. P<)r the < 4 :eueric eliara<*te:*. 
see rvuu.s). This Aveli knoAAn fruit has liet i» \ c *, 
lon^^ cultivated, and l>y that nuians it has l»e' n 
very much impioveil. It w is oxtensi . »dy culn 
vated hy the Itoma! . , by wdimn, orobablv, it was 
introduceil into loitain. " The wild .ip|)le, or (Tab- 
tree, a nativi* or llritaiTt, and verA' jenerally found 
in tempered c* <'limater’ <»{ tin; north' rn lu'uiisjilierc, 
a rather s'ln all an I often sone* what stuntinl look- 
ing tree, with a^sterc^ uneatable fruit; \et it is 


the parent of all, or almost all the varieties of 
apple so mueh ju ized for the dessert. The applo- 
tree, even in a euRivateil state, is seldom more 
than ;10 40 feet hi^di. It has a lar^je round 
head; the leaves are broadly ovate, much lon^.(er 
than the petioles, wmollv heueath, acute, crenate, 
ami provicled w ith ;:lamis ; its lloAvers are ahviiys 
juoduced in ses.sile iimhels, and are A^arious in size, 
accordini^: to lln^ variety. Some are almost as 
Avliite a.s pcar-hlotim, hut the ;^reat majority are 
(‘itlicr striped or tin*;!*!! with rosy tints outside, and 
some are of l)ri^L;ht carmine. .Ml have a delicate 
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fra*;ram*e, much more r<‘l}uc<l than that of poar- 
hloom. riie fruit is roundish, or narrowest to- 
Avanls (he apc'x, with a depr(‘ssion at each end, 
Generally j^rct'ii. but also fr(*ipn‘iitly yellow’, li«^ht 
red, dark red, stn‘akcd, soun‘timt‘s even almost 
bla(‘k, with 1 be rind somotinics doAvny, soinetiim^s 
^l;i.brons, sometimes (bickisb, ami sometimes very 
tbin ;tml transpar<‘nt, var\in.n in size from that of 
a Avalnul to that of a small child's ln*ad - the taste 
more or less aromatic, sweet, or subaeid. It is 
])rotlucctl on spurs wirn'li N]n'ino from braiichlets tif 
two or mon* Acars' mowtb, and coniinm* to bear 
for a seri(*s of Nears. The fruit of the a])ple is, 
A\itb re;j.artl to its striit'turc, styled by b«)tai)ists 
a. Pfttiir (tj.v.). The eatable ]>art is Nvb.'it i.s 
lH)(anically termetl tin* inr.sarmp (sec Fui IT), 
wliicli, in its iirst d(‘velopim*ni , cnlarj^e*' with tlie 
calyx, the summit of (he finit bcin^^ crowned in 
< 4 em*ral by tluMliicd (jnimpn*lid ^cpals ; the t'mldvnrp 
bcin;^^ Avlicn i'i]»c, cartila.i^imui.^, ami containin^j: in 
it> cells M*cds which do not con»*,'>)M)nd Avith them 
in ^'ize, blit arc so fn'i* as .sonn‘timc> to rattle Avlieii 
it is .shaken. Dr IIo^u: has iritrodnccMl a more 
scieiitilic Che's! ficai bill of varieties, accord inj; to the 
structure of tin* s(aim*ns, tin* lube, the carpels, 
and the sepals. 

'riie apjm* is iionv one of tin* most, widely diH'useil 
of fniit-trccs, ami for tin* ;.,^em*ral friiil -supply of 
Rri^aiii i- the most valuable of all. It succeeils 
best in n* cohb*r parts of the temperate zone. It 
is, ln>"c', be met with on ibe I'oasts of the 

Mcdit<‘i man S(‘a, in .Aiahia, IVrsia, tlie West 
Indies, t\.<*., but tlicre its fruit is as small and 
wor1bh*ss a. in high nortbern latitudes. The 
\arietic> in cnitivalion an* hy far too numerous. 
TJiey have heeu classified with ;;n*at care hy Her- 
mail, French, Fn;;lisli, and American Avriters, hy 
whom the classiHc.'ition and desicription of ajiples, 
peai ', and similar ft nits has been made fpiite a 
niattcrof scii'iice, ami entitled [hunoloj^y. Metzger, 
in his (Icscrijdioii of the jaunac.eous fruits of 
Southern (lermany, de-f*rih(*s 89 different kinds 
of apple, ail of Avhich are constant, besides sub- 
varieties. 'riiere are iionv at least 2090 varieties 
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cultivated in (rroat liritairi, and perhaps twke that 
nuinher, fur many provincial sorts liave fis yet 
escaped the poinolo^^dst. New varieties ara con- 
tinually ])roducod from seed ; and as the ap])le is 
chiefly proi>H.<;ated hy ^raftinj^ -althou*j:h some few 
can also he raiso»l hy nusuis of layers and cuttings 
— the older varieties are siijierseded in many cas»\s 
hy newer ones. Ihit some of tin? best kinds still in 
use can he traced hack for centuri(‘s. The mvfo/v/, 
from which d<‘alers in apples reccivctl the name <»f 
costard mon;(ers, still exists, thou;j;h not lar^ifely 
grown, j)er]iaps on aetMiunl of the rihhed formation, 
from whieli it is h('li(ived to takr* its name, pnutnm 
coHtiilum. ('ertain family divisions liave heeii 
iinule, ]a>pular rather than eoiTcct, of a])pIes(asof 
pears and ]»liims)-- e.g. Tippiiis, ( Nxllins, Russets, 
Jhmnets, Pearmains, Palvilles, ( 'rahs, i^e. Some 
kinds, not appioved for tlie (lessert, an* in liigh 
esteem as haking-apphis, and otluns still more acid 
or austen* are ,)referred for the manufaeture of 
Cider (q.v.). 

The apple is grown in I'ritain (*ilher as a standard, 
an espalic'r, or a walhlret^, and is \ariously trained. 
It. was generally grafted on a|)ple or <*rah stocks, hut 
now a dwarf variety, either the J^ttnn/isr or Ihnnin 
sto<*k, is larg(‘ly used to n'strict tlie growth and 
hasten tin* time of Ix'aving ; and trees tlius dwarhid 
are often very productive when little larg<‘r than 
etirrant or goos<'h(‘ny hu>lies. Some of tin* varieti<‘s 
of ap])le are more hardy than otlieis, and are there- 
f(»re to Ik* pnderred for »‘old or exposed situations. 
Soim* of the line^t Kinds su<*e('ed well only when the 
soil and climate are good. Some kinds are mneh 
earli<‘r than oth(‘rs in tlowering, some in ripening. 
It is a mistake to suppose, ilia.i an early hloomer i^ 
therefore an early ripener. d’he eonvj'ise is fre- 
(juently the ease witli all /'/oo7 //ve.v. 

The wood of the a,]>ple-lree is hard, diirahle, and 
line-gi’ained. The ciah is often plant<Ml liol h as an 
ornatnental tr(‘e and for the sake of its wood, ''riu* 
hark (auitains a \eIloA dv*. .\'< a. fruit tree, tin* 
a])])le re«|uires a fertile soil and slu‘il<'re<l situatiiui. 
The various iisi-s of the fiuit foi the dessert, for 
halving, preservi?ig. naaking jell\, vVe., ;is w<*ll as 
for making the tei inented li^iuor ealhMl idder an* 
suni<*iently well known. \ inegar is also mad«* 
from it ; and sometimes a. kind of s]»irit, esp»M*ially 
in Swit/eiland and Swahia. It eotitains MtiHr 
.h /V/, w hieh is e\tra< t<‘d for niedieinal purposes. 
'I’ht* fermented jniee of the crah apple is e.alled 
I'e/’/.v/rc- It is Used ill cookery, ami soiiielimes 
medicinally ; also for the pnrifyingof w.i\. .\pjd«‘s 
are ail imjMUtant article of eommeiei*. (Jreat 
<juantilies an* imjMut<*<l into Rritain, ehi<*lly from 
Prance, (^iiiada. ami the norlln'rn parts of the 
Ciiit<*d States, 'I’lie apple hetter than most 
kinds f)f fruit. Bennjins or /li/lins are a]*ph‘s 
slowly dried in hakers* ovt'iis, ami oecasionallv 
piessed till (hey heeome soft ami flat. 'I'hey arc 
jirepared in great quantities in Norfolk. 

4me SliiKUlAN CUAU is ])erhai»s the ]>areiit hy 
hvhridisation or otherwise, of some of the varieties 
of apple now in enitivation. Two species ]».'irlake 
this designation, both natixcs of Siberia, ami 
frequent in ganh*ns in Rritain /^//‘l^v oi 

J/iniueus, ami I*ijrK.s pmniju/itf ot Mldenow, 
which, however, scan*elv ditVer, ex<*ept that in the 
former the s<*]>als { lea\ es of thei alyxiare d<*i i«lu- 
ons, in the latter they are persistent a, circiim 
«tanee of very doubtful iinportanee as a spei-ilie 
distinction. The fruit is suh globose, yellow ish, 
and rather austere, hut is good for baking and tor 
preserves. 

The Amkhitan Chau or Swkf'I’ si kxt’ t» chtAB 
{ l\ cnronarla) is a iiatixe of Nortli America, 
especially of the southern part of the .Mleghanies. 
ft is a small tree with broad leaves and white 
flowers, becoming pniqile hefon* they drop oil, and 


w'liich liavi* a powerful smell, resembling that of 
violets. The fruit is flatly globose, of a <leej» 
green cfdonr, uml sw'(M*t scented. It is very a(‘id, 
hut is made into ei<h‘r, and also into jireserves. I\ 
iiHtpistifolht, analivtiof (’arolina, much resembles 
this, hut has imieli narrow'er heaves, and smallerfrnit. 

4’he (.hll.N'Kst: ('hau {P. ,s'perhthilis) a .small 
tree, a natixe of ( himi. It is very ornamental 
Avlien in llow'(*r ; the llnw ers lieing in s(!ssile, many- 
IIo\yen*d umbels, ami of a bright rose-eolonr. The 
fruit is iiTegnlarly round, about the si/e of a clierrv, 
yelloxx', and tit to lx* ejilen, like the medlar, only 
xvhen in a state of ineijui'iit decay. See the llcport 
nf ihr Xafitnuil Appiv (Anujrrss (1SS4 ); The Here- 
jitnls/iire edileil by R. Hogg and II. (k 

Riill, ‘2 xols. folio { Hend’ord, lS7h Sa ). 

Applt'lK^rry. See Rii.laimukha. 

the county toxvn of \Vestmoreland, on 
(he hden, l‘I miles SE. of Penrith. There is a 
castle, lirst nu'ntioned in lOss, tlie kiMq) of whicli, 
<‘alled P:esar's 'row'er. is still in tolerable condition. 
AppI <*hy was disfranchised by llu* Reform Rill of 
ls;J2, hut it ree(‘ived a m‘W municipal charter in 
iSSo. ]*op. { I S.SI ) 2S!Mk 

Apple of Soiloill* See Solan TM. 

Appleton, !» city of Wisconsin, l .S., iSo miles 
of ( 'hicago, and 120 miles from Milw aukee by 
rail. It is noteworthy cliietly from its situation on 
the (hand ( 'linte Rapids of the Fox River, wlii<*li, 
xxith a descent <»f ot) f(*et in l,\ mile, atlords 
immense ^X'at<'^-l>oxx er hir Hour, ]»ap<‘r. and woollen 
mills, 'riien* are also manufactures of machinery. 
I'Im* city is tlie seat of l.axxience riiixiTsity ( PS47), 
a Methodist insi it iition. Poj), i 1 SS() ) S00.7 ; {1S.‘^(7) 
about 12,t)00. 

Appleton, CiiMM.Ks Edwahi). T).(M.., ^vas 
horn at Reading. Itith March 1S41. and xvus edu- 
cated at ( txford and in (h rmany. His reading 
was widi* and varied, hut he xvrote little. He took 
a livelx intei-est iti the movement for the ‘endow- 
ment of research.' and lu* founded in istiq tlie 
Jr/eZr/////, wlm.-'C special fiMlure is its sigin'd articles. 
He died at laixor, in r]>per Egypt, in 1S70. Sef* 
his /.///• oa</ I.lfinni/ liilirs. h\ d. H. .Vjipletoii 
and A. H. Sayee { issi i. 

Appleton, Dvniki. (17Sd lS4t)). the founder 
nf tin* American puhli.‘«.hing lioust* of 1). ,\p]tleton 
A: (N>., wa-i horn at Haverliill, Masn. . wliere he 
eomim‘nced hiL'inesv .as a retail trader. R(‘nioving 
to Roston. he afterward." settled a" a hot)ksell(*r in 
New York, and gradually built iqioneof the hirge>t 
hnsincs>>e" of its kind in the I iut»*d Statt*s. He 
ielire<l in ISIS in laxoiirof In'-; three soii'i. of wliom 
the hast dic'd in Is7s. 'File siic'ees." of tlie tirm jnsti- 
lied it in h(*giiiniug, pr<-\ ioii" to lS.’i7, the* A c/e 
AtU'rlemt i '((rlnfniiiin , iimler tlie editorship of 
( h'orge* Ripley and ('harle.' A. Dana, which was 
c'omph'ted in IShd, in si\le»‘n volumes, at a (‘ost of 
CH)0,()tKi. .\ new edition was published in IS72 7(1. 

riic .sa.me lirm lias issued many seic*ntilic ami c'dii- 
c'.itiomil works. 

Appou’ialll rn (‘h'aning m-K*’), an Italian 
musical tc'rm, designating a fortii of <’inhelli-sh- 
ment hy insertion of notes of ])assage in a melody. 
'I'Ue ap])ogiatura notes are juinted in a smaller 
charac-U'r than the h'ading notes c»t the imdody, 
and should alxxays Ik* give'u with considerable 
<*\pn‘ssion. 'rh(*re are two specie's, the long ami 
the short. The forim*r is noxv sc*ldoiii printed, the 
music la'ing written a" jdayed ; the hitter is ustially 
tei ined an A^'elftentt , ami writ ten xyitli a shoit 
str<»kc jUTOss the .-^tc'ii: of tlie note. The ajipogia- 
lura proper takes half its length Irom the note it 
irecedes, t*xee]il when piecediug' a dotted note, 
roiu xvhich it takes a third. 1 ho folloxxing is an 
e.xaniple : 
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AppoillflilOllf. Jfi a or Mill, powor is 

often ;»ivcn or roscrvod to a (*<*rtain i»ersoii to ji|MM)iiifc 
tlie uses to N\ liieli |iro|>ert\ may Ini a])])lied. 'rhus. 
a inavvifitre settlmnent may <M>ntaiii a poMer of 
a])|K)inl imml , emililin;^^ the wife to distrihiite her 
j>ro})erty amoiit; the ehildreii of tlie inarrin; 4 ‘e at h(*r 
own disei’et ion. The, anpoint meiit mIkmi it is made 
derives its u»rei‘, an<l the i)arty in whose favour it 
is niad(^ derives Ids title, from (In', instrument in 
M’hieh tlie )»o\vi‘r of a|»poiutmeni is eonlaim‘jl. 'I'he 
(.'oiiits of K({uity ^i\i‘ relief against a (hToeiive 
I a])])ointment, or defect i\t^ ex(‘(*ulion of a ]»ower, 
where there is wlial is called a ‘ meritorious con- 
sideration ’ in the, ]iersoM appl^in; 4 ; for sneh r<‘li<*f. 
As to what Jimonnls t<» ''in-h meritorious considera- 
tion, Lord St Leonaids, in his uork on l\)\\ers, lays 
down thate(|nit> will rclit‘\ethe followin^ii ])arrn‘s ; 

( 1 ) A purchaser, in<-lndiii.Lt in sneh term a mor(na.‘,iee 
and lcss(*(‘; ( ‘J ) A creditor; (.’1) A M'ifc ; (1) A it\”ili- 
mate child ; and (o) A ehai it,\. I»nt in the case of a 
<lefe<dive aopointment l>y a wih‘ in fa>'our of her 
Inishand, tliere. is no lelief in ecpiity ; nor is the 
ecjuity extended to a natural child ; imr to a {grand- 
child ; nor to a father or mother, or hrothm* or sist(*r, 
even of the whole hlood, mnch h‘ss of the half- 
hlood ; nor to a nepJiew or cousin. ,\oainst the 
le^^al conse(|nences of an .appoint niejil, the ( ’ourts 
of ICqnity { 4 i^e no .aid. See l*n\N Kl.*. 

In the Scotch law, i he exjir<‘ssions /v‘,\vv/vY//n///vv, 
fucultij tit UiHitx n , and /'?/// uf it tst rthut ion ^ corre- 
sponil to tin* Kn; 4 lish phr.ase ‘ pow(‘r of appoiiit- 
ineiiJt ; ’ and the dce»l or instrnnit‘nt snhse«juently 
CX0,(\uted in virtin* of the resei ved jKiwer, is simply ■ 
doscrihed accoi.linjj;; to lln* nature aiul quality of 
Uie cou^^eyaiiee so made ; hut tlie Verm njifiointmcnt 
is not a jleehirnail word in Scotland. 

Apixiiiiattov 4'onrtlioiis<% a villajAO of Viv- 
{^inia, ‘20 miles I'’, of l.ym-hhiii Here (leneral 
FiCe, on Ajnil 0, hstid, snnemicred the army <d* 
Noithern \ ii'^inia., ‘JT.Stt") men sli’one, to (hmeral 
Grant. 

ApporliOllllieilt may he stated to lie ihis- 
thatin the event of the ti-rminat ion of a life interes. 
hy death, or of a more limiteil inter(‘st a,t .a. fixed 
period, flu* enrrent rent or income shall he .appor 
tioned or paid over in such ;i uay as + > .uivc the 
personal rej»resentatives of the oarty. m- flic p.arly 
himself, as tin* ease m.ay he, a ^nm correspond iri.L^ 
to the jieriod ih.at m.ay have elapsfal l>etween the 
last date of iiayment and the de.ilh (H’ olhci* detcr- 
mination of the int<Test or est.ite. 'Phis was the 
effect of the A]»jKn t ionment Act . IS.’U, whicli applic's 
to the whole lhiit(‘d Kin.Ldom. It dealt idnelly 
with the eases of luirs of entail, Uferentc),-. \e 
The .Apportionimmt Act of ls7t> extends the |)vin 
ciple to all rents, annuities, salari*s, ]»en.^ii..ir . 
dividends, and other [leriodical payment-, in t’ 
nature of iricoim*. so th.at ,ill tlics«- mov, like teres, 
on money IcJit, aia; considered as aeeniin<< from day 
today. Mdien a jicrson Ihcreforo dies, the im*miic 
is count<*d nj) to tin; da,v of death, and is j»aya1>!, at 
the same time ;is th * m-\t (piai tcrly <'r otllj*!- pay- 
ment wmu Id have heen >1 m. dea,! h I a.d happeina* 
The oxeeutor of tin; de*- *ased, lioweva r, must n*- 
covev the pro] n-tion, not finrn the ten.a^tt or dcldor 
lialile for the uimh*. payn.e it. hut froi ihe heir who 
leceive.s it. 'iVfuIo jirofij.,, are not apportioiiahle hy 
virtue of the sta^ nte. 


The word a])portiou is also used technically in 
Eni^lish law' to indicate ( 1 ) that a e.ontract is 
<Uvi.sihlo, s(» that a imrty may sue on one ohlioa- 
tion, althou<;li In; ni.ay not have jierformed all his 
ohlij^ations ; (2) ihat a common of ])ast\ire may he 
divided proportionally .ainonj;- the owners of the 
I common to which the pasture is attacheil. 

I A|l|>OSllioil« a. term in (Jramimir siynifyin^ the 
annexin;^ of one snhstnntivi* to another, in the same 
i*ase or r(‘lation, in order to explain or limit tin; 
first ; as, Mi/ brother, tin’ /th fisirln n : Thnmns the, 
Ithi/nnr. \\ Indi; sentences or clans(‘s admit of 
j ap|insi(ion; jhns, * N.apoh'on son;. 4 ht the way to 
I India throu.L;‘h Lnssin a st mke of .ueniiis.’ Somc- 
i times a cmmeciim;' word is used ulien; loj^ical 
projniety would retpiire :ipj>ositioii : as, the ritjj of 
Hristnl, for the I’lti/ Hrlslol. 

A|H^l*Hisoilieilt. An ;i|ipraisenient si^.'iiilios 
{generally any valuation of projxnty ; hut in Kn/j;- 
land the Uniii is also used le<‘lmic;illy to denote a 
valuation hy two sworn aj>prais(*rs under a tli.stress 
for rent. Wliere Ihe value of tin* a]»]iraisement 
<lo(‘s not' exei'cd £n. ;i stamp ol t lire(‘penee is re- 
ipiiretl, annl if over Ihe duly is 1*1 ; hetw<‘eii 

these anmiints n(t ntfornn stamp dill ies from si.\- 
jM-nce. tt» lifteeii shillings an* exi^^ihh*. Ajipraise- 
ments are exempti*d fjoin «lnty if thc\ are made 
( I ) For the information of one party only ; (‘2) In 
piiisiiain'e (»f the order of any .\dmiralt,v t'niirl. or 
Gourl of .\ppenl tln'refrom : (.*1) For the purpose of 
ascertaiiiiiie; le;j:ac\ , sncci ?--ioii, oi- iiiv entory iiuties ; 
(4) W it h reference to lin; j)roperly of a hankru]it ; 
(."») For Ineome-ta,x pnrp<>ses. 

-Vti appraisci is .-i person liemised to make appraise- 
ineiits or valuatinijs. 'I'he eo.'.l oi lln'anmial lie(*nso 
is 12. l)iit li<*cnsed .OK'I iuiieers and at tnrriev s rr*(jiiir(j 
no s)M*ci;iI liemisf*. d’lic appr.-iiser is hmind to wjite 
out I In* a.ppraisenienr on dnl\ stamped paiK*r innier 
ajaniiilty of and any ]>erson |■(‘ceivino or ]»ay- 
in;; for an unst.‘inip(‘d a,p[»r.aiseme)it is lialile to 
forfeit 120. 

Apprelieiid. Sk*. Amn.sr. 

A|ll>rt‘lllU*V" is a person di'scrihed in law- 
hooks as a spi'cies of servant, and ealhal apprentice, 
from the French veil* n ii/o'i mtrx , ‘ to leain, he<*auso 
he is hound hy indeiiinre to seive a nia.-ter for a 
eert.ain term, neeivin;; in r(‘iurn for his serviees 
inslnielion in his in;».ster‘s |nofcssinn, ml, or 
traile; the nnister. upon the other h.'ind, eon- 
traetiii”' to instruct tlie a]>pi cot ice. ;nnl, according 
to the naturi' of tin; ;i.nr'‘(*ment , to ]n’ov ide food 
.and (dothin;; foi' tlie apjnenliee, and to ]iay him 
snnill vv.ae<>s. 'The sNsleni «»f apprintiees wa.s in- 
eideiilal to the ohl craft {jiiihls. ()nl\ njiprentiees 
w<re lulmitteil to tlie tnM*dom of I lie craft, and 
tlins nol only v\as monojioly s(*cn i ed, Inil a vahiahlc 
or;j]anisalion of I he t »:n|e. In Fn^lMid lln‘sysU*ni 
vv.as w idrspreail aint inqioitaiiL h,»th in tin; lairly 
history of trmh and iroiii its lat« r conneetion w'itli 
» he Enj^lisli }>ooi-la,vv system, under which ap]»ren- 
Uceship;j:.aveari{:lit of set t lenient. In Scotland the 
system never had the sai'ie inijiornmee, ami now', 
<‘xeei)t in on > hnuieh of tin; le{;a,l profession, appr(*n- 
tieeship Is ' hiiitaiy. Ly a piovisimi of the o Kliz. 
chap, 4. .1 ill ^imieral riMpiiied tiiat <‘V<;ry pcnsoii 
eycixisin;,;' a hadi* in Kii'^land should have pre- 
viously served as apprentice to it for seven yea,r.s ; 
hut hy I.iLt statutes, that juovisioii was a]»oiisln;d, 
witli asavina<d tin* customs ami hy-lawsin J.omlon 
and ntln*r eoiporations ; ami tin; term of apprentiee- 
.kip is now iletermined hy the mntnal <‘onvenienee 
of tlie corP raet in;.^ [larti^ s. IL- the Muiiici]>al Cor- 
jKiration Act, lSlt4, all sneh ensioTus and hy-law's as 
liad the eileet of infiliihitin^; trudt‘s and ooeupations 
to j>ei'soiiH who liad not sej v<‘d as a.ppreiitic(‘H w'ero 
f.I.so abolished. Ihit in many tnules the modern 
umons still jiraetieally enforce a law restn<;ting the 
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number of apprentices, X'c.f and prohibiting tlic 
employment of those who have not serve<l as ■ 
a] »pren titles. A])prenti(^(‘s, in ;j:eneral, are bound | 
out by their friends, tliou^di wil-h their own c<in- j 
sent, tcstifieil by their executing the indentures, : 
witliout whieli tlie transaction is not bindin;(. To ; 
the sarm^ ellect it is the riihi of tlie Scots law th.at 
althou;j;h a ]m}>il may he a ]»arty to an indenture as 
an apprenti<‘e, y(‘t he must have th<^ concurrence of 
a [larent or ‘^iianlian, who alone c«i.n l)e liable to the 
master for the aj)pr(‘ntnr(rs non-peiformanco of the 
en<^a^ement. An a]>prentice, on the otlic'r haiul, 
who has i)assed the years of ])upil.‘irily, may 
effectually miter into an ind<*ntun‘ hy whicli he 
will b(‘ p(!rsonallv hound. It has lasui <leci<tefl in 
Kn;,dand that t)ie express assent of an infant 
apjirontice to the indentures is essential to the 
contract. As a nil(‘, writinj^ is (‘ssmitial, and a 
eautioiKM* or sundy is j^enerally rerpiired. I’mler 
the Stamp Aid the indmiture is void if the. full 
consideration is not set fortli. The apprenti(‘e is 
bourni to (Mitm- the service a, ml continue in it; and 
even after enlistment in the army, the anjirentice, i 
if under the ao;<‘ of twenty-one, may he n'clainied by | 
the master l»y a proc«‘e<Un;^ hefoni a justice of 
the peace. Tlie master has also an action against 
any one.wlio enti(‘.(‘s away an apprentice. 'Fho 
niastm- is entitled to tin.* a|>prentie(‘'s earniii;.^s. 'Pho 
apprenli»‘(‘ must, he ohedicmt, dili/^nuit, resp(*etfnl 
tow'ai'ils liis mastf'i*, and must helia\aj decently and 
Jion(*sl.ly ; hut tin* miseomliiet must he uros.s to 
justify <lismi'<-ial. 'Pin* a j)|trenrn*c‘ must' accompany 
the- ma.stm' ou a eh:ui|L;e, t>f resi<leuc(‘. 'Phe master, 
on tin* oth(‘r Innnl, mu^'t ti'aeh tin* appri'iitici* his 
whole art ami mystery. Ih; mn^t treat him pro 
perly, and pro\ i(h‘ him with jnedi<*;d attemlanec 
atid nn‘dicine in ‘«ickne<s. Me eannol assign the 
)renti»‘(* to anollier. 

’here is ;i, sjte<*ial elas'' of ajun’entiec'- in Mimlaml 
W’ho an*- hoiiml out by (be ; 4 uar«liaris <»I the |»oor, ■ 
am! an* called /htrish n/fprrft/iics. P'onnerly (he 
cbildnm of poor person^ mi;;lit„ t'Vf'ii without be- 
<*omiuj;' pari ies to the imleiitures. Im* appreiiti«*ed out 
by tin*. ov<‘rs(‘ers with tlie eoii'^<‘nt of two justi<‘es 
(uow by tin^ .uuardiaiis, witlnnu sueb eoiiseui ), till 
twenty one years (»f ai.;e, to suitable jicisons ; 
ami such ]»t*r>.ous mi^bt till isU be e,ompi*lle»l to 
t-aUe tbeiii. Hut the. n*(*eption o| any poor eliild as 
an apprentice is no lon;.;»*i- eompiilsoiw . A vaiietv 
of statutr-s re;;iila.tc tin* iiiamter in which pa^i.'^)^ 
appreiiliees are to be lionml, as>iL;in*d, n ; 4 isiered, 
ami maiiitaim*d. 'I’IiIn is under tin* «-oMtrol ot the 
Local (lovernment l»oai«l, wlio make new rules 
fro'u time to lime, jis ibey may think lit ; and tin* 
jtmtici’s of (he peai’c are ('mpow'(*n*d to settle dis- 
]ui((!s lauween such apprentices and lln*ir iiumters, 
ami to disehar;^e tin; former from their imleiitures, 
upon n*asouahl(* cause, shown. 

All appri'ut ice’s imb'iiturc is termiuahle hy the 
c.oMsoiit of all (In* i»a,rties to it ; and also hy the 
<lcath of th(^ mast-er, or of a partner of the emplov 
firm. In such cases a p<ution of the f«e is 
^^nmcrally ret.iiniahh*. On the d(*a(h of the apprem 
tice, however, the fee is not returnahle. I»ul (he 
executor of the mastiT may hiinl the ajiorcMtiec to 
anotlicr masti*!* if the eoiitraet so ])ro\ nl‘ : ami he 
must also ilisehar^e any covenant or a;.jn*emenl for 
tin* apprentice’s mainteiianee, so far as he has assets. 
Ily the custom of Lomloii, if the master of an 
apprentice die, the service must he continued witii 
the M’idow, if she continue to cany on the trade. 
In other cases, it is incumlx'iit on tln^ executor to 
put the apprentici^ to another im-ster of tin- .same 
tratlc. The liaukruiitcy of the master o\m*’ itc.^ as a 
<lischarj5e of the imlenture. of th .anpreiriicc, who, 
if he has paid an apjuentiee fee to tiie bankrupt, is 
entitled to be paid by the court a lett'Oiiable sum 
out of tho estate. Apprentices not jiaying premium, 


and whoso [ueniiiini Avas less than £25, are in 
general subject to tlic jirovisions of the Emjdoyers' 
ami Workmen’s Act, ISTo- i.e. a court of summary 
jurisdietion may ord(*r the apjirentice to perform his 
duties, and in default iiiijuison him ; may cancel 
the indenture /iiid order r(‘payment of premium ; 
;iml may awanl damages up to £10 against either 
party or the cautioner. 

r>y tier Army -Act, apprentices enlisting in the 
army, and (mneealing their appri'iiticesliip when 
hroiiglit h(*fore a magistratii to he attested, may he 
indicted for obtaining money umh*r /b/.vc /urtruces ; 
ami if, after the expiiation of their aiiiuenticeshi]), 
they do not surri'iider to a n'ciuiting ollicer, they 
may he ap|u*ehende<l as deserters. 

Aj)j»rentices 0> the, .sea service are governed hy 
the provisions of the Merchant Shi])j)ing Acts. 
Superintemlents of ni(*rcanlile marim* shall give 
to hoards of guardians, ovr‘rsi‘ers, ami others, all 
assistance, in their power for facilitating the 
apprentii'ing of boys uiid(‘r tlieir eliarge. to tlie 
sea service. In the case of boys ixuind by 
guardians of tlie ]K)or, tlie indeMtiires must be 
executed in presence of two justices, who shall 
sec (hat (lu* hoy has atlaiiU'd 12 years of age, 
lias eonsente.il to be bound, that be is of sntlicient 
liealth and stnmgtli, and that the master is a 
propiT jxu'son for tla^ ]unpose, rml(‘ntiires to tlie 
s(‘a service are exempt from stamp duty, llefore 
each voyage abroad, the m.Tsti*!* must bring Ids 
ajiprentiees ami (liiMr imleiitures befoii* a superin- 
tendent. See M ASTKU AM) SkHV VST. 

In tlie Vniteil Slates, the sxstem of apprentice- 
ship lias largely beiximo obsolete*, little account is 
taken of itidentiires and tin* serving of time. Ihit 
most of the states base laws on tlii‘ suliject. 

ApproarllCVS. in milil-arv language, are the 
sunU(‘ii trenches or exeavateil roads wliieli are con- 
st lueted h\ besieg«‘rs. See SiKtii:. 

.Ipprobate ami Kt^probafo. a technical 
e\pr<‘S'-ioii in tho law of Seotlaml, which means 
that no one can he }x‘rmitte<l to accept -and reject 
I o/ 7 >/vy//o/v’ ami rt'/troJ/ftre ) the same deed or in- 
strument. ’riius, if a settlem(*nt purporting to 
dispose <>f real and personal properly, which it 
directs to be eou\ert('d into money and to bo 
dixided among the ((‘stators ebihln'ii, should he 
invalid for tin eoineyanee of the real ('state, 
which, aeeordinglx , becomes tin* ] )]»erty of th(^ 
ehb-st sou as liis’fatbers heir; the tla^ lawmhxxs 
not p<‘rmit the latter to eniov sm*h ‘'^tati*. and at 
tin* same lime to take bmielil under the will in 
other n‘.s]x‘ets (for tliis '\nul<l 1>.* sininltaneously to 
aeix'pt ami r(*jeel the sa iie instrnmt'nt 1, Me mn-'t 
el(M-t b(*twe(‘n tlie two alternatives, and either avail 
bims(‘lf I'litiri'ly of hi . rigbl^ at law, as heir, or 
claim his slian* of tin' whole oblate aeeoiding to 
tho testators maiiifost icteiiiioii. In sneli eases 
the forfeited pro\isi<m gt'iierally ap]*li(‘d in com- 
pensation to lhos( h'gatec'^ wlios inti'iests liave 
lx'(^n atU'cti'd hy t e action of lla heir; but wlieu 
such eom]»ensalion i-; fully made, tben* is no r(*ason 
wJiv the lieir slioiild not n'ceive be balance of the 
]>r()vi>ion. It must apjx-ar that llic testator in- 
tended to iniposi* a e<»mliiion which xyas within 
his pow<‘r, but- tlii need not be stated in so many 
xvords. No legat(‘ bow ‘V('r. is bonml finally in 
Mich a matter un ss li knows exactly how his 
interests ari* aHe(‘t(*d. Tin* analogous d(H*tiine in 
thci liixv of Knglaml is ('alh'd Kh'ction (([.v.). 

Appropriation H‘t* opposite ot expiopna- 
tioii, and means making soniethiiig th(i property 
of a particular jx'ir'Oii --(*.g. game, which is the 
prop(*rty of no one, is ap})r()})riatc(l hy caipturo ; 
or one man is saiil to a]»iir(*priate the ideas of 
another. I’he word has variv>us inniortant a}>plica- 
tioiis in law, ( 1 ) W’h(*ro .so much iron or oil, fot 




instance, has boon soM, hut tho (nmntity is iiof 
.se|>.‘iiato(l or iiKvisuioinent I'roiii ii larger 

mass ; or wIk'h? a certain |)i-o]u)rtion is sold, but 
tlio exact «iuanlity or price is not known until 
lueasureiiicnt, v'vc. ; iti .sindi <‘as(‘s the risk of the 
^^'oods j)erishin; 4 : and the >uhstanlia] nwiiershij) ilo 
not ])ass to the buyer, net’ore delivery, how<*ver, 
the ^oods jiuiy he aj>jno)n iated so as t«) produce 
this ell’ecl. (2) W’nen a hill is drawn a.;;ainst 
^^oods, and tin* hill of lading' is s(Uil. as a s(‘curity 
to tlm accept <»i-, the ^^oods are sai<l to he a|»|)ro- 
})riateil to the ]>:i\iMent of the hill. (Ii) \N lune 
several debts are due to th(‘ same <*reditor, the 
debtor, in ma.kin;^ a i)aymenl, may appropriatt; it 
to a ])articular debt. If he dot's iu)t do so, the 
creditor may a])|)ly it as he please.s to tin* 

least securt'd debt, or tointt'n'st inst-ts'ul of principal. 
Where the parth's say nothinj^, the law apjuo 
priates tin* payments in onlei* of date. Thus, in 
a bankiiie account, the liist item on the credit 
si<le is ap]di(‘<l to the lirst item on the debit si«le, 
and so on. In church law, an appropri.itor is 
the owner of a lauielicM* (‘.^■, the lay rector who 
receives the tithes, hut is hound to appoint a 
vicar or ]M*r)»etual curatt* hu- the >j»ii itual ser\ ice 
of the ])arish. fn const it ul ional law, apju’opri.ation 
means the ]uineinle that ‘ sn]>plies en^“t‘'d by 
parliament are only to Ik* expeinh'd for particiil.ar 
objects sjK'cilied by itself.' 'I'his j)rlneij»Ie was 
actetl on by tin dii tli' 

>v(*alth, was di'liidtf'ly <'stablisbed durin.u tin* 
Dutch war of hltM, and sinc<- the rei.en of 
William III. has lu'cn e\prt‘ss(*d in the Annual 
Apju'oprialion .\ei by a, <'lanse ]»r«»hibit in;^- the 
treasury officials from applwni;- j.iiblie money to 
any servi<‘(* other then that to whi<*h it has bcjui 
sjK'cially appropriated. 

A|>|irO|>riaD<Hl I'laiisi^s were an im]*ortanl 
feature in nicMsnres renentedly }uopos<*d. and as 
oft(‘n rejected, in conneei ion with the a.uit.ation and 
legislation for tin* eoininut.at ion of (itlu's in Ireland 
betW(‘en ISdd and bS.’lS. After the ])as>in;; of the 
im])eifecl ( 'memulalion Hill of bSd.'b and tin* Irish 
(*hnreli 'remporalities Hill, tlie llons(* of (‘ommons 
pass(‘d, ill iS.‘ir>, a I'esobitioii tliat. the surplus 
revenues of tlu* Irish t’hureh, thus set frei*, should 
be ‘a)»propriated ’ to the ‘moral and reli^^ions educa- 
tion of tin* whole ]»e(,»|ile, williont <iistine(ion of 
r<*li^dons persuasion.' A bill for eommnlatioii <*f 
tithes, leeoniiisin.Lr this ju-inei|»le, was pass»‘«l by 
the (.'omieo'is in hut. rejerled b\ the Lords; 

amt aeain in ISIty. A ln>t atl(*mpt was made in 
IS.'kS to iiielmle a,ppropriat ion clauses, hut wa- 
defeated ; and a .l;o\ erniiient measure, eonimnliii^- 
tithes into a, rent-ch.: i -«* of tliree-fonrt hs of their 
amouiil, was jiassed withmit t h<* d.eha<' I clans<*s. 
Se(‘ Tithks. 


coiTcihorafced. 'I'ht* testimony of an ficcornj>liee 
is ill all <‘ases, Imwever, reearded with just sus- 
picion ; and unless his statement is corroliorated 
in .some material ]>art by nnimpeaeliable evidence, 
the jury are usually advised by the jml^^e to acquit 
the prisoner ; and if the accom]>lice, after havin;^ 
eonf<'ss<*<l the crime, and hein^ admitted as (Queen’s 
evidence, does not satisfy tlu* condition on which 
he was so iee(‘ived ]>>' failinj^ to oive full informa- 
tion witliout ('qiiivoeatioii, reservation, or frainl, 
In* then forfeits all claim to ])rolcction, and may 
he tried, convicted, ami nunisluMl on Ids ow'ii con- 
fession. The practice, liowevei-, is to direct an 
aeijiiilHil lM*fore the aeeoinpliee is examined, if he 
has hi'eii joiiu'd in the indict nn*nt. 

The Icrm in the hnv of Scotland analo;,n)iis to 
I hat of approvei is .sv>c//^v (‘rintinis, and the nrin- 
cij)les on which the soeius is admitted, ami on 
which his cvidcnct* is left to (he jury, are the same 
as in Kiiehtnd. Hut the eriniinal courts in Scot- 
land ^L^ivi* alisolute ]>rotc<‘tion to the soi:ius who lias 
been cxamineil. after jiroper wainine- from the 
jml;;t‘ (hat what In* says eaniiot 1 m* nse<] aj^niiiist 
1dm. 'Phis privilcL;!* is altogether indeiiendent <»f 
the pievaricatioii nr unw'illin,Lrm‘ss with which the 
w itness ma.y ‘;ive hi'' tesliniony. ,luslie<‘, imleerl, 
may often he defeated by a wiliu'ss n'traetin^’ his 
pre\ ions disclosures, or r(*fiisine to make .* 111 %' eon- 
fe.s'^ion after la* i.- jnit into tin* box; hut it would 
1 m‘ niueli more ]mt in ha/.ar«l if the witm*ss w’as 
s<‘n>ihh‘ that Ids future safety dep(*mie<l upon tin* 
extent to w hich he spoke out a;;;dnsj Ids assoi-ia, te- 
al the liar. ’I'lie only n'lnedy, th<‘refort‘, in such a 
easi*. is eoinadttal of the witne^.*' for eonlc'injit oi- 
prevarii’at ion. or indi<*tin; 4 ' him for perjury, if there 
are sullieieiit ” 1*011 ml.'' for any of lhe.se proei'cdiiie’s. 
.\tt«‘ntion was called in parliament to the law of 
Scotl.and in this matter, in eoniieetion with the 
ease of Jcssii* M’Laiiehlaii in 

Approxilliatioil, a term commonly used in 
malh(*mat ii’al seimiei' to desi_”‘n;ite such ealeiila, 
lions as an* not rigorously (*01 reel, iml. ap]>roaeh 
the tmth near enoneh foi* a ”iNen ]inipnse. 'Idnis 
in lo”arilhmi(‘ and t ri: 4 om>metri<‘al t:i.hb‘s nearl\ all 
tlie Mumhers are nmre ,M]ipro\imat ions to the tnilh. 
'the ealeiilations of asiroiiomy ,;^n'nei;ill\ are of this 
nature. I’Aen in pure m.tthemaiies thei’e are parts 
in whii-h .Mpproaelies to tin* truth, by means of 
intermiim hl<; series, ;n(> mJI \n’,> ;ir<* nlile. 1(» o-iin, 
'The sdlutiun of equations ln•^ond the foiirtli dei.,oee 
can be ;;ot only bs a.]ipi*o\imalioii. 

Apra\il1« Coi n r, tlie creator of tbe 

Hii.ssiaii in-ny, ami Inii”: the most p(,werfnl m;iii in 
tlie court of Petei (lie (Jrea,t, was born in IbTL 
Lnt<‘rin.uc tin* navy, be rapi«lly rose in ht* admiral. 
In ITtKS In* ib'fejited tbe Swedes; in !71t) he ejip- 
tiiied \'ilMii”, in l'’inlaml ; ami in 1711 emninamleil 


Approver, or I’uovkjj, in Mie law of Kn.-laml. 
is a ])(!rs<i)i wlio has been an acefiinpli<*e in the 
jierjKitralion of a crime, hut who is a.dmitted to 
f^ive evidence a^niinst tlie jnisoncr. Inumerly it 
was a]»j)lied to one ;.,nulty of treason or felony who 
confessed on the jiromise, of a panlon, eout! ii ion.al 
on the eonviei ion of tiio.se whom he imiirn'ated 
The mo<IeiM pracUlee is to admit aceomplii . - <0 
f^ive evhleriee for tin' proset'ulion (>r, ns it is .-..ii.i 
to turn (Jitctii'.s rr/i/rnrr, upon an imjM. ' m 
iijise of jiardon, on eonditioji of tiieir maKm- :l 
full and fair coiiUissioii of Mie whole tnitii. Tin's 
assurance is e*onerally jei\en by tlie cotninittii ir 
iimfi^istrato. Tho udiuissiou, iiouever, of an accom- 
plice to ”-ive ('videnco a<:ninst his fbHous n .nire.s 
the prt'vions saiictioti of the jinlees .>f jail delivery, i 
and a motion is nsii.aily made at the tiia! to tin; | 
judge for leavi *0 adiait tin- ;ue,oin]>ii<'e. for that j 
miTpose, wddeb. h*eve mU given un’n-ss iiie evi- ' 
aence appearti lo be m ee.^^siu y, ai\a likely u» b<* 


in (In* Hlack ^eadu'*ii” tin* Turkish war. .Vgain, 
in I7L‘1, he eondm*t(d tin* war with Swcdtui .so 
siieeessfully that Hnssia w;is <-onfirmed in In*!' 
possession of I'inhunl, just conquered, a, ml of 
Ksthonia. In 1714, however, and again in 17 IH, 
he was ehaiged with respon. ihilitv in connection 
with emlie-'.'iement, tried, and eomlemned to pay 
a brie ; 1 n! 'pitt* of this jiml Id*-' opposition to 
'n:ui\ ot I * ! . r(>foi-ms his srrvin^s were too use 
*n! to hedi'jKn.ed with. In 172‘2 he aeeomj>anied 
IVter ill his Persia 11 war*. Ih' died in I72.S. 

Ipriroi^ { A lU'noninro)^ a spi'cit's of the 

a.me genus with the Plum trj.v.), is a native of 
Vnic’ida, and of the eounlries eastward to China 
and Ja]>an ; a ndildle-sized tree of Jo 20, or even 
30 feet high, with ovate, aeuniinate, and eordate, 
smooth, rlouhly-tootherl leaves «ui long* stalks ; soli- 
tary, sessile, w hite ilow ers whieh a\)peav before the 
i lea.ves, and fruit resembling tbe |)ea(.di, rimndiftli, 

1 downy, yellow, and ruddy on tbe side next the »un, 
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with yellow flesh. The ai)ricot was brought into 
Europe in the time of Alexander the (Ireat, ami 
since the <lays of the Romans has been diffused 
over all its western countries. It has been culti- 
vated in England .since tlie middle of the Ifltli 



Apricot [Prunns anncnlaca). 


century. Ij. is only in the south of England that 
it is ever trained as a standard, nor is it grown in 
the more nortliern parts even a,s an espali<*r, but 
almost Jilways as a N\all-1re(‘. More, than tw»*nty 
kinds are <listinguished, amongst wliicli some excel 
very much in sizi*, line colour, sneetness, and 
ahumlance of juice. 'I'he Maarpark is gimerally 
esteimuMl the liiiest variety, and the />/vy/o as best 
suit«‘d f<u* standanls in the south of England, and 
in Scotland even for tlic nail, c\c(‘])t in the most 
favourahle sitiiations. IMk* apricot is gcmually 
hmhh'd on ]>lum <»r wild chcri\ stocks. 'I’la* fruit 
keeps only for a v(uy short tiim', and is (*ithm* 
eaten fresh, or made int(» a preserve or jell\ 
Ajuieots split up, having the stone taken o\it, 
and dried, are hrought fiom Italy as an arti<-le of 
<M>mmeree, in particular from 'riiest(\ (Jeiioa, ami 
liCghorn : in the .south of Eraiico, also, they ari* an 
aiti<'l(* of export in a |irt*serv(‘d and candied st.ate. 
Dried aju ieots from lloKliara are sold in the towns 
of Itussui, the kernels of nhieh are jK‘rf(‘<*tly sw(‘et, 
lik<' those of the sweet almond. The kernels are 
sw(‘et in some kinds, and hitt«M- in others the 
hitteniess being probably more natunil, and the 
s\v(‘etness, as in tlie alim)rid, the result of <*ultiva- 
tion. (lehevally speaking, they may lu‘ umhI for 
the same nurposes as almonds. I’rom the hittm* 
kernels, wliieh eontjiin ITu.ssie acid, the Knu r/c 
mtijun js <listille<l in Eniiiee, Tin <*hjirre<l stones 
yield }i- hlaek ])igineiit simil.ar to Ii lian ink. The 
wood of the tree is good only for th ])urj)oses of 
the tin ner. 

Tin* Brianeon Aj)n<*ot (/’. very 

nuK'h resemhfes the eommon aprieol. The fruit 
is glahrous. It is found in Daunhiiie and I*ieil 
mont. At Brianyon, an oil, called Jhn'lr tlv tnar 
inotfr, is exiuessed from tin? seeds. TJie Sihei ian 
Ajirieot {]\ sihir/f'ft) is also very like the eommon 
apricot, but smaller in all its jiarls. The fruit 
is small. It is a native of Siberia, especialK of 
the southern s]o]>es of the mountains of D.ihuria. 
The Api ii’ot i’lum is, as ihe name imp]ie.s, not an 
apricot. Tt is an e.\celh*nt kiinl of ]dum, uhicli, 
in some parts of France, is preserved in sugar, 
drmd, and extensively exjiorted. 

The older form of the name, (fprirorkt best shows 
tlie de.scent of the Avord tlirongli Portuguese 
alkncooKC, Arab. al (the) banjiiq, and late (h-. 
praikofeion, from Lat. prcvcoquat ‘early 

ripe.’ 

April* The Romans gave this month the name 
of ApriliSy derived from apenve^ ‘ to open,’ probably 
23 


liecan.se it i.s tlie season when the Imds begin to 
open ; by the Anglo-Saxons it was called Easter- 
month. The enstom of .sending one upon a bootless 
errand on the lirst day of this month, lias been sup- 
posed to be a travesty of the sending hither and 
tliitber of the Saviour from Annas to Paiaphas, 
and from Pilate to Herod, because during tlie 
miildle ag€*s this siaun? in (Mirist’s life Avas made 
the subject of a Miraclt‘-play (<|.v. ) at Easter, which 
usii;i!ly occurs in April. " It i.s more probable 
that it is a r(‘li<‘ of .some old lieatlieii Poltic 
festiA'al. Tlie. custom, wlia,t(‘-ver be its origin, of 
playing off* little tricks on this day, whereby ridi- 
cule may be hxcd*upoii unguarded individuals, 
apjiears to be universal llirougliout Euroju*. Tt is 
believiMl that both England and ( hu iuany derived 
the custom from ranee. In France, one thus 

inijM u]M : called n/i pois.son ({\irrlf (an 
April lish). In Kngland, sucli a jxuson is ealloi 
an April fool; in Scotland, a goAVK. (h)wk is Ibo 
Scotch for the ciu'koo, and also siguihes a foolish 
person. The favourite jest in Britain is to scud 
one upon an errand for soiiK'thing grossly noiisensi- 
cal ; or to make apjKiintments which are not to he 
kept ; or to call to a jiasser-hy that there is a spot 
of mud upon his face, or the like. M'hen he falls 
into th<5 snaio, tin* term April fool or goAvk is 
ajiplied with a shout of laughter. 

A prio'ri* A prior! reasoning, in Kant's use 
j of the term, is that which rests on general notions 
I or ideas, and is imh*pendeiit of exjierieiice. ; Avbich 
I is derived from the constitution of the mind, and is 
1 accordingly ])rior to all experhmee. But the Avord 
I is used Ioos«*ly in various senst*s ; sometimes for 
I re.isoiiiiig from a general prineiph* to its eoiise- 
ijiienees ; sometimes from ol>‘s(>i ved facts to another 
fact or ])riiieiple not ol).serv(*d ; still more loosely 
for arguing from prc'-existiiig kmiAvledge, or even 
from elierish<*d ])rejudi<*es (‘innate idi.*as’ AA'onhl be 
o jtnori ). 'riu* Aristotelian usage made o jtriori 
reasoning from cause to etVeet ; o pn.sivriori from 
♦•lVe<‘t to cause. Now usually, reasoning from expe- 
rience is <*alhMl n puKteriori reasoning. A ]>redilee- 
ti«ui for om* or the other <>f tla*se forms of reason-' 
j ing forms om‘ of the most im}>ortant distinctions 
I among .s(*liools of philosophy. IMato and most of 
I the great (h*rmaus may he iaki'ii as tA jiieal of the 
o priori school. Bacon ami l.oeke of the (*ni]»irieal 
or ex]»eriniental. .1 priori philosopliy elaims for its 
; eomdiisioim the character of nee(‘ss,nv truths, and 
I d»‘nies that there can n posti rito-i proof of any- 
i thing, that kind of rea.^oning furnishing only a 
I (’oiitirmatioii or verili(Miion. 'I'ln* <»i»p«)sit(* “-chool 
I maintain that the g(*ueral notitms or prinei}>les on 
Avlii<‘li if priori reasoning rests are tlieiuselves tlie 
results nt ex])erimiee, and that, therefore, all truth 
n*sts i»‘ally ou o posUriori grounds. Synthetic 
and analytic, dt‘duelive and iiidm'tive, eorrespiuid 
in a general wa>’ to priori and a poairrittri. 
See ANAl.VStS, DliDrCTfOX, INDUCTION, LoOiC, 
Tk.vnscu.ndkn r vi.ism. 

Apse ( 1 iJit . uy/.s/.v), a s(*mieircular or semi- 

iM'lagonal reee.ss usually jilaeeil at the east end of 
the choir or ehaneel of all early ehu relies, up to and 
including those of the Homaiiexjue and Norman 
style.s. The origin of this pi'ciiliar termination to 
liie choir is generally suppost*d to be as foIloAvs. 
It i.s believed that tlie lieatlien structure from 
Avliieli the early ( 'bristiaiis boiroAved the form of 
their eburehes, aahs not the temjile but the Basilica 
or puhlie hall, Avhieh serxed at oiiee fora market- 
place and ;i court of justice. 'Plie Basilica Avas 
generally a pariillelogram, at one of the shorter 
siiles of Avliich, opposite* to the entrance, there 
Avas a raised jdatform destined for the accoinmoda- 
titm of the persons engaged in, ainl connected Avith, 
the distribution of justice. This portion of the 
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building was ilic; ])rotf>ty]*L‘ of the rounded choir, 
to 'which the name of ai>s(5 was ^dven. For the 
pnotor’s chair, whioli Avas nlacod in the centre of 
this seini(Mrcnlar s]>ace, the bishop's seat was suhsti* 
tuted. This theory lias, however, heen disputed ; 
I’rofcssor Baldwin* lirown, of Edinhnr^ii, main- 
taining* tliat tlio apse was ooininon to the sc/iula. 



Tlic Cliurch of the Apostles, C'oloi^ne. 
( Kmiii a 


<^)r meeting-! ('* m, of the Clnistian and other ouil<ls 
undm* the lhaiian einpiie, and eontniiu*d tlie seat of 
tlie president (see Fr<un Frhohf fit Fi(lJn‘ilriil , iSSb). 
Aps(‘s jire to he met with in many Kn^^lish <*linrelies ; 
hut the. structure is not only much move fre(|uent, 
hut continued to he used to a much later jieriod on 
the (amtinenl, and it may still h(» seen in almost 
every little villa.^e alon^ the hanks of (he Bhim*, 
and in t’ ; older eliurehes of France and ItJilv. 
Tlie lower part of the apse is usually jnereed hv 
two or three round arched windows, oscr wliieh 
there is friajuenlly an I'xternal area<led gallery 
sup}M)rte<l hy siiiali shafts ; ainl the whole, is joimMl 
to the mid of tin' choir, wliieli rises nsiderahly 
above it, hy a roof in the foiin of the so^nient of 
a cone. These features are all distinctly visilde in 
the annexed illustration of the east end <»f the 
Church of the A]»()stles at Coloirrie, which is a 
tyiiical exam]de of Itlienish architecture. In this 
instance the transepts, as well as the <'hoir, are 
terniinato<l wdth round a]ises, thus ])rodm ino a 
triapsal arran^^enient, similar to manv ilmichcN 
in tlie Fast. Tlie semicircular form of ajise is of 
Homan origin, hut many apses, e.^jiecially iji ihe 
south of F'ranee, aie octa;^*onal -;i sha}Hi ii ’’ ■ati;'^ 
a Byzantine intlnence. From 1 100, some eini relies 
in Auverj^me and the west of France he;;an to 
adopt an aisle rouml tin* apse, and chapels were 
giadiially introdueid ra<llatii)^^ from the aisle. 
These were ultimalely d(*veio]»ed in tin* ;:;r,h e<ui 
tury into the sidendid ve ct/i- of tla ^reat ^•’rencil 
catliedrals, such Amiens and Beainai.s. In 
Clerniany, nuiiiero is inslancet occur of churches 
Avitli an apse a? both the east and west ends. A 
few specimens ai». also found in the south of 


France. The Avesterii a]>se is supposed to repre- 
sent the hantistery, which was originally a separate 
rouml huildiiig, hut was aftciwvards at>sorhcd into 
the main eilifiee in this form. Several exiimplcs of 
the apse are to lie seen in the earlier ecclesiastical 
structures of Scotland ; as instances, avc may men- 
tion the churches of Dalmeiiy ami Leuchars. 

ApsIlcrOlU ]»cninsula on the w^est coast of 
the ('as]>ian Sea, hidonging to the Kussian govern- 
ment of Baku. It is interesting for its ycdcanic 
eondition, its hnrning naphtha wells, and its mud 
volcanoes- Its enormous petroleum industry is 
dcscrihiMl at Baku (q.v.). 

Ap'sides (tlr. ajisis, ‘connection’), the two ex- 
treiiii! points in the orhit of a ])lanet--one at the 
greatest, the other at the least distaneii from tlie 
Mill, 'riie torin ;i[)si<les is also a]>|)lied in tlie same 
inanner to the two points in tlie orbit of <a satellite 
one nearest to, tlie other farthest from, its ])rim- 
ary ; corresjuniding, in the case of the moon, to the 
perig<‘(‘ a.nd apogt‘i^ .A right line <*onnccting these 
extrenn* ])oints is called the line of apsith‘s. In all 
the planetary orhits, this line lias no lix(‘d ])osition 
in space, hut makes a forward motion in the plane 
of the orhit, except in the case of the nlan(‘t Venus, 
where the motion is retrograding. ^Inis fact in the 
orhit of the (‘arlh gives rise to the Anomalistic Year 
((j.v. ). This a<l\ ancirig motion of the line of a])sides 
is e^jM'cially reniarkahle in the orhit of tin* moon, 
when* it amounts to h)’ 4b' annually, an 

entire revolution thus taking ]»laeo in rather less 
tlian nine years. See, Moon, PiAiTrUHA'i ioNS. 

Apt (Afitu Juliit), a town in the Fn'iich ilei>art- 
nient of X’anclnse, HO miles K. of vVvignon. 4’he 
cathe«lral dales from tin* lllh century. Tlii're are 
Konifin i*eniains in and near the town. Boi>. ( 1881 ) 
4200. 

Ap'toroiis llisorls are insects witliout wings. 
In the liiiiiwean system, the .Antcra formed a <lis- 
tinct order of insects, ami iiicl lined a large nnniher 
of incongruous forms. Many of these have heen 
dislrihnted to otlnw ordi‘rs, and the r(‘]iia.inder> - 
e.g. Collemhola and 'riiysannra, are regarded as 
survivors of jniniitive forms. The term is now 
rarely used i‘\'cept as a ilescript i\e adjective, 
e«jniva,lent to wingless. Sc(? iNSKcrs. 

Apteryx ( t Ir. o, ‘without,’ ftfrrj/.i\ ‘wing’), or 
Kiwi, a genus of New Zealand hinls, hc?longiiig to 
the suh-class Batitn-, in which llic hreasthonc has 
no keel. It is thus aOied to the ostrich-like Innls. 



Aptcrj'x. 


It is usually about the size of a large hen, but some 
measure two feet oi more in height. 'J’he colour is 
reddish -hrowui or gray. l’h« ugh incajiahle of flight, 
it is not really w ingless ; the rudimentary stumpf 
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with sliort humerus and one eom])Ie(c is 

merely hidden ))y tlic downy feat liers wliich tidckly 
cover the body. Tlui barbs of (lie featliers are not 
united, and tliore is no aftershaft (see FiiATHKi?). 
The short, scale-covered le;;s are stnui;^, and enabhj 
tlic bird to avoid its enemies by rapid rnnnin;^. 
The tlirce anterior toes are armed with stron;^ 
claws, used in scratehiii;;^ and as weapons, while 
the i>OHterior fo\irtli toe is short and raistsl from the 
^ri'ound. The lonjj^, slender, rounded beak, with 
the nostrils at its ti[), is l;ir;jrelv used for ]nillin;^ 
worms out of the ^roninl. 'Fin* bon(‘s of the body 
do not exhibit the usual air-(*a\ ities foinid in ll\in;^ 
birds. The ai)tervx lies durinuf the tlay in holes 
in the <;Tonnd, or at the foot of trei's, and ciunes 
out in the twili;^dit. 'riiey feisl on worms, «;rubs, 
and also ‘ hinau berries.’ They make a neculiar 
snuHin;^ noise when hunting f)r fe(‘diii^. Tliev live 
in jKiirs, and the female lays, ai>parently twice 
a year, a very lar;.,e e; 4 «^, vhicli is dcposit(*d in a. 
hole at the foot of a tre(‘ (»r tree-forn. The male 
takes some share at least in the labour of imaiba- 
tioTi. FoJir sj)f‘cies h.ave been distin;^ni.'-he<l, two of 
which b(don^- to tin* Noith f'^land. and two to the 
South Island of \f‘w Zealand. It. is, however, 
.somewhat uncertain A\hetlH‘r the four forms an; 
really distinct. 

Apilll^illS, or Ani'i'i.KiTTS, a Latin satirist of 
the 2d century, was boin at Madaura, in Africa, 
wlu'ro bis father AA^as a ina'iisti'ale and :i man of 
lar^(* bu’tuue. A]>nlei»is st\nlied lirst at Lartha.m*, 
and afterAvanls at Aflnuix, displayin,^- a spe<*ial 
piedihadion for the IMalonic; jiliilosonliy. Tin* 
fortune be<pieath(Ml to him at liis fallier's <l(*.ath 
enabh‘d him to traAcl eMonsiMOy. He visited 
Italy, Asia, vVc., and Avas initialo.l into munerons 
ieli;;lous m_\steii(“ 'Flie knowhMl; 4 (* which he 
thus ac<juiiod (jf tl ]uiestl> frattunilies In* ma<le 
abundant use of ; mnards in his (luldrn .|v.v. 
Having mariied i w<*al‘hy mi<hlh' a;^ed lady, 
he Avas charj^-ed by In*!’ lelations. with havinj;’ 
<*inploy(*d nia<^i<* to .:.;ain her alVeclions. Hisjy/o- 
still (*\tant, Avas an elo»|uent and succ<*ssful 
A indication of his comlucl. Aft(‘r this e\ent, his 
life ajipeais to have Ih'c'u ih'voted z«‘alous|y to 
literalun* a, ml pnhlic orators, in l>oth of Avhich he 
attained ureat eminence. 'Hie (itihlm ^l.s-.v, the 
Avork hy svhich his icpnlalion has survived, is ;i 
romance, Avhicli is j:,cnerally understood to have 
been intended as a satire on lln*vii‘es of the a^e, 
cstK'cially tlh»se (»f tin* pviestln»od, and <»f <piaeks 
or ju; 4 -;;Iers .'ifle<*tin^ sU])einal ural [loAvers, thonuh 
l>isho]» Warburtoii fancied he could d(*tect in it an 
indirect apolo; 4 y for paganism. Its merits .are 
threat and cons])icnous, as are also its faults. Wit, 
humour, satire, fain*y, learniiijj:, and even poetic, 
eloipiencc abound, but the style is disli»^ured by 
excessive archaisms and by a freijueiit atlectatiou 
in the metaphors. 'Fin* most ex<]Uisite thin^ in the 
Avhole AA'ork is the ejusoih' of (hi]*id and Vsy<'he, 
Aillinj^tou’s translation <»f whi<*li (bhUi) Avas re- 
•ublished in ISS7, with a ])n‘face by AndreAV lainu’. 
lesiiles the AintUnjia and (toh/ni Ass^ Ave. have 
from the pen of Apuleius an Anthology, a Avork 
on the I)a*nion of Socrates, one on the doctrines 
of INato, i.'irc. 'Fhere is a translation bv Sir (L 
lfea<i of the (rnUhu ylw (bsr)!), and of the entire 
Avorks ( iSo.S), the best edition of Avhicli is by (J. F. 
ITildebrand (Leip. 1843). 

Aplllhi (niodorn PtitjUa)^ the south-eastern 
part of Italy as far as tlie promontory of Lcue:i. 
comprising the three provinces of Hari, I'oggia, 
an<l Lecce, Avith an area of 8540 s<|. ni., and a 
poj). (1884) of 1,(175,471. In ancient times it 
extended from the river Freiito to the pro- 
montory lapygiiim, and Avas hounded on the 
west hy Samuium ancl Lucania, on tlie north hy 


the F'rentani. More strictly defined, it Avas thb 
country east of Saniiiinm, on hotli si<lt\s of tlie 
Aulidns the Dannia and Feucctia of the (ireeks. 
The latter fre(|uently apidied the name, bqiygia to 
in<*,lnde all Apulia. ihie inhahitants of Ajmlia 
formeil tluee distinct pi*oplcs — lln^ M<.*ssapians in* 
Salentini, the lN‘iicetii, and tlie Danni or Aimlians. 
Its principal cities Averc Arpi, Lnceria, and (\inu- 
sinm. 'rhf*y first .M,ppo;ir in history .m,s cojiclnding 
a treaty A\ith the, Koimins, in .32() , against the 

Sainnib's ; but this th(‘y soon ;iftcj* rcpndiattMl, ami 
in .317 all the Apulian cities ‘.nbniittcd to Koine. 
33ie second Funic Avar was for some time earrieil 
on in Hiis ]U’ovincc, tin; battle of ('anmc (21(1 li.C.) 
being fought Avitliin its bordius, ami many of its 
cities AA'cre scA'crcly pnnisbc(l by the Uoimins for 
siding with Il.'innibal. A like bite o\oitook them 
at tin; close of (Ik* .soei.il Avai’ in SO ami the 

district lias m*ver since n‘(‘ov(‘n‘d its ancient Avi'altli 
ami prosperity. It is luit a shadow of its former 
self in the time of the (Jreek coloni<*s, nmh‘r Uoimin 
dominion, or twen under (In* Noiimins, who made a 
diiehy e>f it in 101.3 A.D. Most of the towns are 
dcpo]mlated, ami agricultnic, is in a very Ioav con- 
dition. See ( J regorovins’ Ainillsrlir LaiidscJuiftcii 
(2d ed. Lcii*. ISSO). 

Al>irr<% a navigahle river of ^h‘noznela, Axhich 
ris(‘s m*ar the Avost«*ni bonmlary among the Fastern 
Lordillera., and Hows nearly 1000 miles eastward, 
]>ast the toAvns of Nutrias nml San Feniamlo, till it 
falls by six arms int<> the < )rinoeo. 

rilllSU\ a river of Fein, also called Tamho^ 
AAliich, aft(*r a northward course of ."iOO mih*s, helim 
to form the Fcayali, and liii.‘ill> joins the Aina/on, 
of AAhi(*h it is oin* of the most southerly trihu- 
taries. It gives name to a (novinet^ of Fern, 
Avith an are;i of (>2,325 sq. m.. and a pop. (1870) of 
1 10.240. 

Aulia Fartis (Iit'*rall\ ‘strong wutcr') was the 
term usi‘<l l>y tin* alchemists to denote nitric acid, 
and is still tlu^ commercial numc of that acid. 

A<|liailiarilli^ a name soinotiim's ]>o]>ularly 
given to the lleryl ((|.v.), as being ‘ st'a coloured.’ 
Some green and bliu* varietii.s of tot»a/ have also 
been so styled. 

Aqua Rc$>'i'lia* (literally ‘oneeu's AA’ator') is a 
mixture of <'oueeut rated sulpliurii* af‘id (oil of 
vitriol) and nitric acid, or of snlpbnrie a(‘id and 
nitre. Ixither mixtnre I'volves fnmes largely, ami 
may be used as ;i disinfeetant . 

Aqua KcS'ls, m- K kci \ ( literally ‘ royal water'), 
is the eoinmon name a}tt»lie(l to a mixture of I p.irt 
of nitric acid, ami 2, .3, or 4 jiaris of ]i\ •lro«‘lilorie 
acid. 'Flu* g(*m‘ra,l projiorlioii i.^ 1 t«) 2. 'Flic term 
atpia regia Avas giNcn lo the mixture from the 
poAver it jiosst'sscs ot dissol\ ing g<*ld, which is the 
uimj uH t(ds. 

A<|Ua'riuill« soim* (•onliivanei* on a large or 
simill scale for keeping at[uatie animals ami nluiits 
alive out of th(‘ir nalivi* habitat. 'Fliongn the 
custom of keeping lisb aliAc in tanks ( rintn'a) had 
been for long resortctl to as a matter of doincstio 
coiiA eiiicnce, it is only since ilie iiii<ldle of this 
century that tlie seieiililit* and av'-thetie value 
of aqiiarinins has In'mi a.j»|ireeiated. Fhe Scottish 
mituralist. Sir John DalNcll was om* ot the first 
(from 17iH) oiiAvards) to utilise siin]>Ie aquariums 
for seientilie pni]>oses, and tlie almost histoiie 
loiig-liA'ed sea-anemone ‘(Iraiinie' Avas one of 
his [irisoners. In 1S42 Johnston ileserihed the 
successful establishment .*{ a small hnt aa’cII- 
people<l afpiarium. Ward, (losse, Warrington, 
and othens did mucli to make both fresh-AA’ater 
and marine eolleetions praeiieable ami ])opular, and 
though the. fresh entliii.siasm of thirtv years ago 
luis lo soiuee.xteut diedaAvay, the iiumher of puhlic 
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rtiul scientific fujumiuins lias greatly increaseil. 
Tlic aiiuariuiMs at I{ri<^lit«)n and Hainlair^ arc 

deservedly tainous, and many others liave lieen 
established both in towns for jiojmlar instruction 
and at the N arions zoolo*^ical marine stations for 
jiurposes of scientific stiuly. 'fhe iirst scientific 
and popular a(|mirium was that erected in the 
liondon /oolo;,d<‘al (ianlens in iSo'i. The J»erlin 
Amnirinm is a ^’ood instam'e of a well mana; 4 ^ed 
collection at a conshleiahle distance from the 
sea, while that in conneidion with the Najdes 
/ooli>^ical Station has proved a most valnahle 
aoipiisition in studying the habits and life-his- 
tones of marine ]dants and animals. For detailed 
information, the rejiorts of the l>ri;j:hton A<|nariiini 
and the Naples station should he consulted. 

Fiesli-watm- a.<)iiariiinis, thoii;^di less d(‘corative 
and intevostin^’, an) on some scale possible to every 
one, while the ready imjiortatioii of sea-water or 
its artificial preparation makes it iiuiie f(*asihle 
for even inland residents to keej» marine plants or 
animals in ^ood condition. Since 1S41 various 
recipes have )»eeu ^ivmi for the artilicial prejiara- 
tion of sea-water e.;j^. by mixin;.,^ with rather less 
tlian 4 quarts of sju in;; -Mater ounces of common 
table-salt, f onm'e Kpsom salts, ‘200 ;;Tains of 
chloride of ma;;nesiiim, and 40 *.;rains of chloridi* 
of potassium. Into this sea-lettuce (f'Vro) and 
oth(‘r seawec«ls shouhl Iirst he ])la«‘ed. I’or a 
successful a<|iiarinm careful amatimi is essential ; 
and this is etfected either simply by the aid of a 
syrin;;e, or by mecliani<*al contriNances of fountain, 
drip-;;’lass, Aa'., ami as far as possibh* also by re;»U' 
latin;;’ tin* proportion of plants and animals, since 
these compensate one amdliei in Iheii' relations 
to the atmosphi'jt*. Abundant li;;ht and care- 
ful jnirilicat ion art‘ also ni'ci'ssaiy. Dead speci- ! 
mens must be removed before decomposition, and 
the water tiltcre<l when it shoM's si;;ns of losin;^ 
its clearness and fi*'sh .'^mell. Doncmitratioii of 
the s(‘a M'ater throu;.;h evanoradion, original im- 
purities ill the water ( whicli is best con\eye<l in 
iir-M’ood or stoTK'ware vessels), <*ontamination by 
dust, ovt'u rowdin;;, and the like, must oloiously j 
be avoiib (1. As to the stock, exjieriem'e is the j 
surest thoujuli slowest ;;uide ; but hints can l>e I 
obtained by consult in;; j>o|)uhir works on marine 
plants and animals Mr (losses Ai/imritnn (IS.M), 
and more modern works, sucli as that of Hu,:j;hes. 
Kin;^sley‘s (Uaurus is also of permamMit interot to 
be;'iiineis. 

Aqiia'rillS (‘the Water-bearer'), the ehweiith 
si;^n of the zodiac, throu;;li w hicli the sun moves in 
part of the months of danuary and Februerv. Sec 
ZoDI VC. 

^ Aqiialic Animals. Apart from any specula- 
tions as to the more, or h">'' vatery nook where the 
first forms of life were cra<ll(Nl, it is w’oith notin;; 
that the home of almost all the simjilcr animals is 
distiiK'tly and necessarily aqiiatii*. \\ hih' a few of 
the IVotozoa, such as one of the Anneba-, ociair in 
damp place.s on land, or within otliei <»r;;anisms, 
the va.st majority live freely in the wa,tei, and the 
same is true of the S[»on';'es, (’odeiiterates. and 
Echinoilerms. Anion;; worms, however, more 
emjihatic exce])tions occur, such as the earthworm, 
whe.re the structure and habit of the c,. ;nal 
become distinctly adapted to terrestrial life. MHiile 
the j;reat majority of crustaceans M,;;;iin are aipiatii . 
a few, such as the w’ood louse ami the land crab, ate 
modified for life ashore, 'fhe crowd of insect-^, 
spiders, and m.Nriapods are of co'irse tciovstrial or ! 
aerial, thouj;!* here the habits of some adult 1 

forms, am^ the lite of come of the. youne, are tlis- 
tinctly aijuatic. AmoT o- mollusc nl.^o there is an 
equally familiar occuireiice t»i tiotli aijuatic and 
terrestrial habit, wliile numerous forms ilhid,rato 


the transition from the former to the latter. The 
aschlians are exclusively marine. Some fishes have 
a limited jiow er of life out of the water, the doublc- 
hreatliin;; l)i])noi (q.v.) hein;; in this connection 
especially instructive. Amon;; many amphibians, 
the transition from water to terra-firma is seen in 
the iiidivhlual life-history, when the fish-like ;;illed 
tadpole hecomes the liin;;e<l ;;ill-less fro;; ; wdiilc in a 
few excejitional cases, such as the black salamander 
of the Alps, tlie life is terrestrial from first to last, 
ami even the yonn;;- dispense w ith tlieir preliminary 
swim as tJnl|>olcs, althou;»li a brief reeapitubition 
of tlieir aquatic life is still represented liy a ;;illed 
sta.ue w’itbin the liody of the parent. The instance 
of tlie polled Axolotl (q.v.) biM'omin;;, in the ab- 
sence of .sullicimit wator, the ;;ill-less Amhlystoma, 
forcibly illn.st rates the inqiortaiice of the medium 
a:-, a factor in evolution. .Vmon;;’ re])tilcs there 
ate numerous mpiatic forms cliidoniaiis, lizards, 
snakes, and crocodiles, thon;;h the ahsmicc of any 
<;ill - re.spiration marks the pro;;ressive ;;eneral 
adaptation to terrestrial life. WJiile an enijihati- 
cally terrestrial ampliihian like the tree-fro;; seeks 
a M'at<‘rv hole for the rcarin;; of the yonn;; ;;ill- 
hrcathiii;; tad])oles, the habit is reversed in sneb 
rcjdilcs as the sea-tnrtlc, which bavin;; returned 
to tlic more priniitiv<‘ a(|natic home, yet revisits the 
land for e;*;;-layin;; piirjioses. The cradle of the 
ymin;; in both cas(‘s imlicates tin* aiice.slral habit of 
the jiarent. Amon;; the emjdiatically aerial birds, 
there are ca,ses like that of the ])cii;;uiM, wlnux* the 
structure has hccoim* adapted to an almost/ ex- 
idiisively aqnati<‘ life. And so amonj;’ mammals, 
the s<‘a-cow, tin' seal, and the whale ar<‘ familiar 
illustrations of \ cry ditlcri'iil types w hich liave 
returned to the pi imeval watery lionn' and aquatic 
habit, with consequent (‘han;;(* of structure. 

To sum n]> the adaptations to aquatic life would 
obviously lie to attempt to i'ompiess a lar;;** dc}»art- 
ment of <M)inparativc ]>b> siob>;;y. It is more im- 
]»ortant sinijilv to note the ;;eneral fact that, in lln^ 
water, animalsare snhjccteil to intlm'nces some.what 
dillereiit in detail from tlmsi' wliiih mould their 
coiiji'eners ashore. F\en contact with a dill'eri'iit 
medium, varvini;’ iiH-omposition, in mirn'iits, in pres- 
sure, in (‘oiitained fofxl and o\y;;(Ui, and the like*, 
obviously iiivolvi's a ;;ieat diMTsity in stnicturo. 
Modes of motion, from the swiinmin;; bell of a 
iiK'diistiid coiitractin;; and (‘\})andin;; in the tide, 
to that of the lowest vmtehratos as illustrated in 
till* |)e]a;;ic 4’nnicates, or from the paddliii;; of 
worm and cnistacean to that of ji.^h and fro;;, duck 
and seal, are at once familiar adajdations to, and 
ne<*e.ss;irv results of aquatic life. Similarly, tlic 
smooth and frcqui'iitly tisli liki* form, csjiccially 
of actively locomotive water-animals, is a very 
noticeable a,dai)ti\e result of the (‘onditions of life. 
In the mon* tla)ron;»hly acpiatii animals, wdiicli 
have remaiiieil iii tlie primitive eiu iroiiineiit, and 
have not mere! . returned to it, tin* blood is usually 
jmrilietl by hciii;'- sjn(*ad fuit <n feathery ^ill-s 
wliii’h catch the oxy;;en dissolved in the water; 
while in terrestrial forms w hich have betaken them- 
.sehes to an aquatic life, the ordinary direct ‘air- 
hrf'at hiiL- is still accomiilislied at the surface of the 
water. '.i in some isolated cases of in.sects jind 
sjiiders, means of the air entan;j;led in their 
hairs, or even conveycsl into their suhmer;;ed lionies. 
The aquatic rcj^pi ration of some larval insects, the 
lower that some crustaceans and lishes have of 
keepin;; up a respiration on land with a mininnini 
ot water about their }^ills, and above all, the eases 
of tin* ihmble-breatbin;; lislies or dipnoi, and of 
am\)bil>ians alieady referred to, are specially in- 
siruetive in re;;ar»l iotbe pnddein of transition from 
one medium to tin*, other. The ;;ennincly aquatic 
animals are know'ii to have a bony temperature 
not much hi;;her tlian that of the siirroumling 
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iiiecliuni, and often survive even the freezing of 
the Avater ; wliile in the higlier warm-hlooded verte* 
hrates which have returned to an aquatic hahit, 
vjirious modifications, such as thick fur and plum- 
age, watciqn-oof varnish, formation of hluliher, 
serve as protections against the <*ol<l. The sen- 
sitiveness of many forms to clianges in tlie volume, 
m(»vement, and comj>osition of the water, the im- 
jKotance of the aqiiati<r hahit in relation t-o the 
<lispersion of types, the ])ow(‘r (^xhihited hy some of 
the lower animals in avoiding dt^ath or at least 
extinction during drought, will he discussed in (he 
articles . on Knvironment, Distrihution, and 

l)ESI(M\\Tr(»X. 

Aquatic Plants. The presence* of water is 
not only essential to tin* active life of all organisms, 
hut is pec.uliarly iiecessaiy for plants whicli arc for 
the most part (hinen<lent for food-sup]»ly on matter 
dissolved in wa er, as woll as on the carhonic 
anhydriile miiigUsl with the surrotinding medium. 
Munuirous })lants are, moreover, in the strict sensti 
of the word a(|uatic, having ne\(*r accpiired or 
having lost all direct conm*ction with the soil. 
The simplest ])lants or Alga* are almost all 
aquatic, though iminy occur in damp .situations 
on land, or on other organisms, while (»thers r<‘- 
main for long periods (jui(jscent in coiiq)arative 
dryno.ss. Many Alga* are ahsoluf.cly isolateil in 
the water, while others are mon.* or less inti- | 
mately fixed to .some .s(did substratum. Fungi 
a,r(^ vmy sehlom found in water, ami lichens are 
also emphati(*ally t(‘rr(‘stria.l. Some Liv(*rw<M'ts, ; 
again, ot*cur Ihtjiting in lakes, but the majority 1 
grow' in very <lamp places, and mark (lie traiisitiou ^ 
to the gen(‘rally t(‘rre.s( rial life of mosses and f(‘rns. 
Some lihi/.ocarps, such as Sulvinia, are aquatic, 
with leaves rising to the surfaci*, while others ;ire 
land or marsh plants, like tin* higlier horse tails and 
club-moss(‘s. 

Among the llowering plants oi- ])haneroganis, a 
return to aquatic life is (‘xhibited by numerous, 
though exci*[»tional cas(*s, w'hih*a very large number 
grow in moist situations, and have a, .semi-aquatic 
liabit. 'Pin* simjde Monocot\ b'dons known as 
llelobia* (<|.v.) or marsh lili«‘s are more or less 
strictly water-nlants. 'riie Arrow'-liead, (|. v. [Sd/jit- 
and other Alismaeea*; tin* llufintnis of the 
marslies ; ////f/zv/c/oo /.v, w itb tloal ing kidney-^llaped 
leaves; the watiT-soldier (,s7/vz//rgz.s), with narrow' 
.submerged h*aves ; and the ('an.’nliaii })oiid-weed 
{ A nftr/utris, q.v.), wliicli, tliougli (‘iitirely llowerless 
in Fairope, threatens to choke some e.in.ils and lakes, 
an* familiar repi'i'sentative.s. The little duck weed 
( I.czz/,/zz< ) Moating on tin* surface of stagnant pools 
is one of the eommonest .aquatic Monoeotyleiloiis ; 
ami the ])oud-w'ce<ls { I'ittmunr) fouml both in fresh 
and salt water; tlie. lat t ij*e-plant 
see lig. I ), with its skeleton leaves ; various e-^tua- 
rine and fresh - water Naiadaeeons plants e.g. 
Zoxtera and Xd/ns, are also common instan<*es, 
while tho.se growing in inarshy ground are much 
too numerous to mention. Among Dienfyh'don.s, 
the W'hite w-ater hutterenp {JUinunruJ us d(fHdtih's)^ 
with its slightly divideil Moating, ami inueh «lis- 
sected siihmerged l(*aves ; the yellow' and w hile 
water-lilies ( .Vz/zzz/z/zzzyz ) ; the sacred lotiis-Mow er 
of the (Jaiiges and Nile {Ncluinhluui ) ; the gigantic 
Vii'iorla n'tfdi of tropitral South America ; and 
the insectivorous hladderw'ort or Utrlcidaridf are 
among the most familiar acpiatic forms. 

Numerous modilications have naturally resulted 
in adaptation to acpiatic life. The roots gi-owing 
<mt in a relatively frictionlcss medium iiic.y be- 
come, as in Ififdrovhdris and PonteAh ri<i (see K(H)T), 
long and delicate, covered with numerous ami 
uniform root-hairs, w'hich thus expose a large 
absorbing surface. In UtrivHlaria, on the other 
hand, where the whole plant is suhim*rgod w'ith 


the exception of the Mow^cr-stalk, root-strncture.s are 
not developed at all. The leaf-stalks of a Pnutc- 
dct'ia growing in the water, show, w hen contraste<l 



I'ig. 1. 

A. M.'itl.’c.rasc.'U' r«i1ti('C']c.‘if ((mriivinlrd ft nrstruJIit), slinwing 
Ifiic.sl latcd li'.'tvrs ill a'liill .slalt*, with \ouii^ Icavi's ut 
Mitio*, uiitl .sliuwiii;/. as tiny the [tri<i;r»-ssjvc‘ 

nf jvarciicliyina bctwcti. the tilau-va^-euiar buinllrs 
(‘ \ iMll.s ). 

R, laaC i'f roli'l-wcrd ( /.-a ), to show lloatilig t}p«*(cn- 

tinq with .same vcii.atiiai as (hirl n' /ulnf. 

I with those of another growing on hind, an onor- 
. inous <levelopnu‘nt of jiiv spjiccs, which serve to 
! Imoy u]> the Mo}itin,g plant. Submersion se(*ms to 
' increase the surfat'e of li‘.‘i\(‘s at the expt'iise of 
I their thickness, and this in Monocotyledons usually 



A, rras^jfirs of Ain:i/ons : nnliii.'iry tlo.at ing form watli 

air-si>.'U*cs in huf-stalks, and hvanclicd roots. 

Jt, a ninncr wdiicli 1ms taken rot-t on land, .and accordingly 
reverted 1^) the onlinary form of root and leaf-stalk. 

results in elongation in one direction {SttijHidriit^ 
VdllisHcridy vke. ), ami in Dicot yletlons, in the de- 
velopment of numerous ca])illary divisions, as in 
IldHuut'Hl us d(jH(tfi/is ami M iiriophjilhtm. The 
change may .sometimes he exj)(*rimentally demon- 
strated by artificial ch.nige ot <*nvironnient, while 
the foliage of Sdfjitf(tn'<t, ^l/ismd, A dphdi\ «S:c. is 
very dilferent, according .‘i- the leaves are sub- 
merged, Moating, or aerial. In miuatic plants, the 
Stomata (q.v.) are usn;illy absent or scarce on the 
hiw'cr surface of the Moating leaves, and on both 
sides of the .‘submerged ; and many more intimate 
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clianges, suoli as the (Iisai»j>e;Liance of hairs, the 
occurrence of chh>n>j>hv11 in the epidermis, and so 
on, have heen re])eati‘dly ohserved to follow change 
to an acpiatic incdinm. Some ]»laiits, such as 
Zostem, <‘ven llower under water, hut an ex])osnre 
and reJative drying at the surface lias heen shown 
to he in some e:ises essential to tin* germination of 
the seeds, 'riie fruits of tlie water-lily kee]> aihuit 
hy means of large air-si>aees, and those, of the arrow- 
head are jnoteeU'd hy a thick oily rind. The whole 
suhjoct of the adaptive modilieations aquatic 
plants is obviously a sj'ccial case »)f tlui gen<*ral 
prohlem of the relation l)elwoen organism and 
environment, and for furtln'r details reference must 
he made to tin*. se])arate articles on some of the 
plants cited as instances, and to Knvihon mi:nt. 

AQIIcPtilltf a Jijode of etching on <M»i»|M'r, ])y 
M'hi(*h imitations of drawings in Indian ink, liister, 
and sepia are ])roduced. On a plate of copja'r a 
ground is prepared of black resin, on whicli the 
design is traced ; a com]>lieate«l series of manipula- 
tions witli varnish ami dilute aehl is tln*u gone 
through, until the desired result is attained. 'I'lie 
proees.s has fa.lh'U into conqiarathe disu.M*. 

Aqua Tonrilil* a mxsterious jioisoinms liquid, 
ajqdied to criminal jnirposes hy a Sicilian woman 
named Tofana., ahont the imd of tlie 17th ceiilnry. 
INIany Wtmderful storie.s are told of tlie gn*at 
ellicacy of this j)oison, hut tin; liest to.\i«‘ologists 
believe that it was principally a solution of arsenic. 
See Puiso.NrNcj (.sVmv/). 

Aqua Vita^ ( Lai., ‘ water of life’) is a common 
term a|)l)lied to ardent spirits; especially, in eom- 
meree, sj>iri ts t»f the lir.si distillation, oi* unrectilieil. 
During the alcheinieal epoch, hramly or distilled 
sjiirits was much used as a m<*<liciu(J, was coin 
si<Ieie<l a cun* far all di.sonlers, and evi'ii got the 
credit of jindongirig life. I''n?nch ctni </e vir 
(brandy) has the same meaning, as well as our 
words and tf.stjiahfn/fjh : the former a Scotch, 

the latter an Irish form, from a common (Jaelic and 
Irish, i(tsijc Uicutluf. 

» Aqiiavi^a* gen(*ral of tlie desuils, was horn in 
154H of an old Neapolitan family, and died at 
Home, Jiuiuary ,'ll, Kilo. KnK*riug tln^ ordci at 
the age of twenty live, lie became its lM’a<l thirt<‘eii 
years later, llis principal work w'as the organisa- 
tion of the liody, and his ordinance* regulating the 
studies of tlie .lesiiits heeaim; famous iiinl<*r tin* 
title* Rj’tio St udiorum ’ ( lioim*, loSti). liis opinions 
are still regarded as authoritative hy the onler. 

AqiUMllK't* 'J’his term is perhajis most com- 
monly understood to mean a hrnlge of stoia*, iron, 
or w'ood, for convex ing water across a valley l»ul 
a pipe, an ojm*u cliamiel, or a nini; 1 through a 
mountain is equally an aqueduct, if it.', function is 
to convey water from one place to another. .411 
great aquc*<lucts liav e hren eonstrneted for the pur- 
}»ose of conducting water from some more or less 
distant source to largi^ towns or cities. 'I'ln* tenn 
is al.so jiroperly ajqdied to a bridge cariwiiig a ••anal 
for the juirposes of navigation. 

liomtf/t Atfnrdnrfs. The aqueducts of tlie Koimifi 
were amoiigsi the most magniticent of their woiks, 
a.nd tlie noble siijqdy of water wdiicli mod«*r;i l;. me 
derives from the four now in n.se, of w’ " •h II.-.m 
are ancient, giv<*.s the stranger a .cry vivi.t (oma ]»- 
tion of the vast .scale on w hich the ancient city mU' r 
have heen jirovidcd witii one of the most imji-irtart 
apj»liane(!s of civili.sation am! refineinont, w'h«*n nir • 
weie cnqiloyed to jiour water into its hallis 'niu 
fountains. 'J’ln* hnd...« jx rti ui" of aii ancient 
Koinan aqueduci •omi.st most frequently of one 
row of arc'..M, hut .'.ometiiru .s, as in ilie anne.xed 
figure (fig. 1), ot two. ..nu occasi* :,a]ly, wlien tlie 
height is great, even oi three tier. Some of tln‘so 
wore built of !*ewo' stone and otliem of h* ick, hut 


in nearly every case they w ere very substantially 
constructed. Several of them, iiufeed, after the 
lajise of two thousaiul years, hav e lieeii put in repair 
and used again as modern aqueducts. The wator- 
ehaiiiiol in one or two of the larger ones is about 



o.‘, feet liigh and 1 feet wide. ^J'hi.s w as, of course, 
formed in the iijqier j»art of tlie stnndnre, above 
the arclies, and was rov(*red on toji, bottom, and 
sides with a lining composed of lime, .sand, and 
pulverised brick, which in time aeijiiired the liard- 
ness of stone. The declivity of tlieso ancient 
aqueducts was generally about 1 in ‘JOO, a niuch 
gr(*ator shqie tlian is given to modern works of a 
similar kind. Ke.servoirs {vustdln) were built at 
regular intervals along the aijiiednets to enable 
rejtairs to he made, ami to sujqdy water, wdicre 
ary, to the inhabitants of the outlying 
distri<‘(.s. 

Of the nine aqiiedmls whicli luonglit water to 
am'ieiit Home, tliJi‘i* still supply the modern city. 
(1 A<iua Mnjn, now’ call(*d Ar(jii<t Vtr(jlnc, 

hit'll was restored 1)V INqu; Nieliolas V. in 14r).‘l. 
'I'his name is said to have origiiiatetl from a young 
girl having ]M)inletl out the sjuing at its sonrt'e to 
.some .soldiers. 4'lie aqiit'diici was math* by Agrijijia, 
ami linislied about the \(‘ar It mainly 

consists of a subtt*rram'an channel 14 miles in length, 
and sujqilies daily about 13,000,000 cubic feet of 
excellent waM*r. (2) 'I'he Aqua restored 

by order o! Paul in Kill, hent'O its moilern name 
oi’ Anjvn It .streteljf*s from Pome to tlie 

lake of Kiaeeiano, ;i di.'tance of .31 miles. (3| I'bt* 
Atimi Mnvria, constrnett'd by the jua tor <.}. Mareius- 
Pex in Mti jj.c. This is dO miles in length, and is 
ver\ little shorter tliaii th<* Itmgest of tlu^ ancient 
atjueduels at Pome*. It was restored so recently as 
13()0, and brings a snj>j>ly of water from the Saluiie 
Moiinlains. The imhle arches wliieh stretch aen)H.4 
the t’amjiagna for .some 0 miles on the road to 
I'raseati are a poi . ion of lliis aqueduct. Besides 
these thn*e rejuv'i'il aneieiil mjiieducts, a fourth of 
('omparativelv lecenl dale sujjplies imMleni Pome. 
'I’his is the Arqnu Fclin , conijileLed by Sixtus V. in 
Ids.), ami largely built of material taken from the 
arehes- -about 10 miles in length — of the ancient 
Aqutt Tlu; length of the Ai'qint Felicc i» 

.-Noine. Lt i' :!• - , ainl two-tliirds of it is .subterranenn. 

Vnu't. < <>! Itoimm .rf/y/of/nrf.v. Away from the 
<ai»ital iheic. an^ a numlier of ancient Poman 
aijueduels in K;ily it.self. The ruins of one exist 
at .MaM.iiee, and of another near Metz, in (Jeniiaiiy. 
Prance j)o.s.ses.s(>s, in tlai Pont dii (bird at JNiiiieH 
(fig. ‘2), erected in the time of Augustus, one of the 
fiu(!stand most perfect of tlu aoueil net-bridges built 
by the Pomaiis. It i.'. higher than any about Hume 
itself, being fully ISO feet in lieigbt, and the length 
of its higliest an.ide is S7,3 feet. Sjiain has also 
interesting Poman works 4' this kind at 8<^ovia, 
at Tarragona, ami at Merit la. Tlie one at Evora^ 
.11 3*ortugaI, is still in excellent tireservation. 
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Spolcto Amiediict . — As a link between 

the ancient Konian structuros and the <'rcat aque- 
duct- bridf^es of mo<lcrn times, that of Spoleto, 



Fig. 2. — Font du Gard, Niiriea. 


about 60 miles to the north-east of Home, should be 
mentioned. ICrected in the 6th or 7th century, it 
serves bidb as a brhlge and as an a(iueduct, and is 
a wonderful ])iee of engineering for its time. Tin; 
very tall jiiers are built of a durable stone, and the 
)oiMted arches are of l)rick. It is about .‘MM) feet 
ligh, nearly 700 feet hmg, and the ten great arches 
have cac-h a sman of 06 'rbese are surmounted 

by a row of much smaller arches carrying the 
canal of the aqiu'duct. There exists sonui <loubt as 
to whether the arches of this very interesting bridge 
are not of considerably later date than the Piet's. 

Mdlittnmn. Aipivihu't . — Many centuries cl;ipsed 
before another atiuediict of sj)e(‘ial interest or im- 
nortaiK'e. was undertakmi in Euro]»e. In lOHt Louis 
XI scit bis engineers to construct tin a<{ueduct 
to convey the waters of tin* Eure from Point (b>uin 
tt) VT*rsailles. 'I’roops to tlie number of 40,0(M) were 
em]>loyed in tins great undertidving. Tliousamls 
of these mtui di(*d during the j)rogress of the work, 
which was int(‘rnn)to<l during th(‘ war of 16SS and 
never resumed. Tlie bridge* at Maintc'iion, forming 
j>art of this aqueduct, even in its iin'ornplete state. 
IS, in |)oint of magnitude, the grainiest structure of 
the kind in the world. Tin; remains consist of 
forty-sev(‘n ar<*hes, each 4*2 feet wide and 83 feet 
high. The piers are 25 feet 6 inches tliick. 

Mtiraiiillvs A(iunhirt. - -'riie a<[ue<luct, 60 miles in 
lengtli, which conveys water fnmi tin*, river Dur- 
ance to MarseilKis, is another magniticeut s\K‘cimcu 
of Krench engineering. It was linishe<l in 1847. 

Croton Aiim'(ho‘fK. — X(*w York is suiqilied with 
water from the (Voton lvi\er, which falls into the 
Hudson. The aqueduct at tuescnl in use was con- 
structed b<‘tween the years 1837 and 1812. It is 
38 miles long, with a declivity for tlie gre.it(*r part 
of its course of 13 f inches to the mile, loir a length 
of 33 miles the w.iter-channel is 8 feet 5 inches in 
height, ainl 7 feet 8 inches in greatc'st bre.adth. 
Stone, brick, and cement an* used for the encasing 
masonry, which \ari(*s slightly as the channel is 
formed in rock, or t*arth, or in an open cutting. In 
Jlat valleys the built conduit has sloping earth 
embankments on each .side. When it reaclies the 
Harlem Kiver the water is conveyed in iron pip«‘s 
over a splendid bridge. These larg(‘ |dpes also con 
netrt the receiving and the distributing reservoirs, 
which are two miles ai>art. 

This lirst (h'oton aqueduct, though justly con- 
.siilered one of tin* grainiest iiioderii M'orks of its 
kind, has heen found to he totally inadt‘quate bir 
New York. Acconlingly a new aqueduct <iu a more 
Ktujiendous scale has been constructed since 1883. 
A dam of vast .size is being built to collect the 
water of the Croton watershed, and for nearly the 
wlndo way — from this to the city, a length of 2SA 
miles— the conduit or water-channel Is being i.:n- 
nedled tlirougb solid rock. For the most par this 
channel is fully 13 feet both in heignt and ^^idth. 
A certain length of its more southerly portion, 
however, is quite circular in section, with a dia- 
meter first of 12 feet 3 inches, and then of 10 feet 
6 inches. 


Manchester Afpicdnrts . — Very large works were 
constructeil during nim* years, eiuling in 1877, to 
]»ring water from Iiong<leudale, between Shellield 
ami Manchester, to the latter city. In this instance 
the aqueducts consist for the most jiart of tunnel. ami 
covered conduit, hut for 8 miles the water is con- 
veyed in large east-iron pij»es laid along or under 
the juihlic roads. Hefore the liongdendale works 
were ilnished, the question of a greater .snj)ply had 
to he conshh‘red. 'IMiis led to the adoption of the 
scheme for hringing water from T.ake Thirlmere in 
( himlierland to iManchestcr. The distance is nearly 
100 miles, and th(^ works were begun in 1886. A 
tunnel, about 3 mil(‘s in lengtli and 270 feet below 
the surfac<‘, forms Hu* lirst j)art of the aqueduct, 
which is largti enough to convey as mucli as 50 
iiiillioii gallons of water per d;iy. Inverted .siphon 
pi]K*s are used for crossing tlu* valleys, and the 
rivt‘rs are crossed by arpu‘jlnct biidg(‘s. East-iron 
pines, r(*sj)cctivelv 4(), 36, and 33 iiu'lies in diameter, 
take the water from Holton to ^Manebestcr. The 
estimated cost of this scheme is 1*3,500,000. 

Loch Kafr/ne Aqncdnrt . — Glasgow receives its 
water-sujiply from Loch Katrine hy an aqueduct 
abi)iit .‘15 miles long. This great undertaking 
excited at least as much jiiihlic interest as any 
oth(‘r recent engineering work of the same nature 
has done. It was hegiin in 18.V), and eoiupleted in 
I860. The tunnelled jiortion is 13 miles in length, 
and is 8 feet high .and 8 feet wid(*, \\ itii an inclina- 
tion of 10 inches in a mile. It is capable of convey- 
ing 50 million gallons of water in t wenty-huir 
luuirs. Siphon pipes of e.ast-iron are laid across 
the valleys, having an inclination of 5 feet in a 
mile. The ravines arc crossed hy aque<l net -bridges 
of varying character. A\ here they an* deep they 
are crossed hy wrought -iron tula-s, 8 feet wide by 
6o feet high, snpjiorted by stone ])iers .50 feet ajiart. 
Over small mountain-streams the' aqueduct consists 
of <*ast iron troughs, supported on beams of the .same 
material. In those ])ortions of its course where 
suitable rock is al)undant, some of the bridges are 
of freestone. Tlu‘n' is one tunm*! at tlu* commence- 
iiiciit of the aqueduct, iu‘}ir I. orb Katrine, 232.’5 
yards hmg, and at iUo other end, near Glasgow, the 
Mugdock tunnel is 2640 yards in h‘ngth. The 
whole system of these waterworks cost about one 
million t)onnds sterling. 

JArerpoo! Aqncdnrt . — Another aqueduct of groat 
magnitiuh^ lM*gaii in 1S81 to be <‘onstrueted for 
the supply of water to Liverjxxd from the river 
Ayrnwv in Wales. Its leugih from the intendeil 
Lakt* A"yrn\Ny to tlu* Hiescot re'<er\oirs is 67 miles. 
It >vill consist partly of tunnel and partly of three 
par;ilh*l lines ot iron jiipcs. Tlu* first ( Ilirnant } of 
the three chief tunnels is 2} miles long, 7 feet in 
dianu ter, and li.as a gradient of 1 in 2340. 

Vienna Ainodurt. dMiis is one of the l.argest 
aqm*<liiets NNiiieli has been recently made on the 
(’ontineiit of Kurot)e, and is ne.arly 60 miles long. 
It w;is linished in 1873. Idiesitrings a re at the foot 
of the Styrian Alt)s, and are alxmt 1150 feet .above 
the level <)f the Danube at Yienna. The size of the 
section of the conduit or water-way vari(*s, but* it 
nowhere exceeds 6 feet 6 im‘]ies in beiglil, by 4 feet 
in width. At .several ])laees in its course* there are 
extensive aqueduct-bridges, ;nid these arc built 
eitlicr entirely of stone, or of stone ;ind brii k. One 
of the mo.st important is Ha<lon Hiidge, which has 
forty-tliree arclies. 'J’liis aqueduct supj)Iies 20 
million gallons of water per <lay. It co.st about 
two million pounds sterling. 

Bombay Aqacdact. i\ giganti<* sehome has re- 
cently been determined upon for taking water from 
the Tansa Hivor, at a point 60 miles from Bombay, 
into that city. The a(jii('dnet will mainly consist 
of two lines o‘f ca.st-iron jdpes, 48 inclios in diameter, 
which ill this ca.se will lie on the surface of the 
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^rniiTul. There no frost cun injure them, niul any 
Joakii^je can be at once seen. 

Canal Arntednets. ( )f a«jii(vliict-l>rif!;^es for carry- 
injf navigable canals across rivers or valleys, the 
finest ill (Jreat Ihitain is (hat huilt hy Telfonl over 
the Dee in Wah's. Another fine l>ri(l;^e of this 
kind, desi^oK'd hy Kennie, crosses the river Luiie. 
Tn Scotland there is one at Slatehnd, near K<lin* 
hnr^^li, and another over the K(dvin at (Jlas^ow. 

Aqueous llllllioiir, the watery iluid which 
fills tlie space in the e\e between the cornea and 
the lens. Sta* Kvi:. 

Aqilt'OIIS Koeks, rocks which owe their 
ori^dn to the mechanical or chemical action of 
water. In some systems of class] fi<*at ion, the 
ttM Jii is synonymous with sedina ntarjf rorks. Sec 
(Jk(>lo(;v. 

Aquifolia't'ese, the holly order, are corollitloral 
exo^ens allied to Uhamnace;c, ( \dast rac(‘;e, and 
Ehenacea*. 'Fhey are all shrubs or trees, and are 
chiefly natives of tropical and subtropical America. 
The most interestinjjf species to the •^enus 

Ilex. See Ilol.LV, Pauaui av Tea. 

Aq'iiila, tin' ca.pital of the Italian province of 
the same name, heautifully situated on the Altc'ino, 
near the lnfti(‘st nf tlie A]>ennines, (»4 miles SE. of 
Tend hy a railway opened in iSSi. It was huilt by 
the Emperor EriMlcrick II. from the ruins of the 
ancient ^[niitcrmnn^ a town of the Sabines, and 
the birthplace of Sallust the historian. In ITOd 
it was almost destroyed by ;in eartlnjU.'ike, in 
which ]K*rsons punished. Aouila, which is a 

bishoj/s see, is a 1 iis\ plac(‘, and besides a lar^e 
trade in saflron, which is tln^ principal ]uo<luct of 
the suiTouinlin.Lr ili-^trict, the manufacture of ]»a])er, 
linen, and wax is carried on, Eop. (ISSI) 14,720. 
The jn-ox ince of A»|uil:i is most pictun'sque, snow- 
topjied mountains and sinilin;;’ valh*vs alternating. 
Area, 2e00 s<j. m. ; [)o[». ( 1 SS.") ) :17 1 ,‘1)12. 

Aq'llila* IhiM’KM s, a cc'lebrated translator of 
the Old 'l« dam(;nt into Oreek, born at Sinope. 
‘jHle flourished about tin* year 1)10 A.D., is said to 
liHvi? been n'lated to tin* Emiieror Ha»lrian, and to 
havi' Im'cm first a pa/^an, tln'n a ('hristian, ami 
finally Ji dew; submitting: in his last conversion to 
circumcisioji. His translation of the Old Testa- 
ment which appears to have been undertaken for 
tln^ benefit <»f his llellcni>c»l c(»un1iymen was so 
literal, tnat the dews pi-ef<*rr(M| it to the Septua;.^int , 
as <lid also (he dudaisin;^' sect of (’hristians calletl 
EbioniO's. 'rh<* \ ersion was jnaise<l by butli derome 
and Orie«‘n, and sucli fra;;iiients of it as remain may 
be found in tin; latter's lli.nipla ((j.v. ). 

Aqiiilariaciqr. See Aloes Wood. 
Aqiiilo^ia. See (‘oia miune. 

Aqililei'a (also .4 is a small town in .Aus- 
tria, at the head <d the Adiiatic, 22 mile^ NAV. of 
Trieste. lV)p. about 14(K). It is nou sunk to utter 
insignificance, jiosscssin;*’ no trade or public biiild- 
ini^s of any note, except its cathe<lral ; hm in the 
time of the Homan emjM-ror.s, it uas one of f he most 
important places north of the metrop<»lis, and m/is a | 
central point of the transit-trad' between tin* no’th i 
and south of Europe. Eouiided by a Horn, coloi v 1 
in 181 IL(\, it uas so stron;,dy fortified by Marcus 
Aurelius, as to be considjued the first bulwark of | 
the empire acfainst the nortdiern barbarians. Hen 
tbe Emperor Maxiniin perisli(;<l ; and in thevicinif v 
(./Onstan tills lost hi.s lit(‘ in a buttle a^aoist his 
brother Eonstans. When the town wfis ih'^tvoyed 
by AtUbi ( fh‘2), it \uul in\> ibitanls. ' Vt 

never recovov.-d. ;.iVho’-.;j:h it was rcl aiU by Narses, 
but slowly ilviiidled ii;t,o dee]>er ,ibscuritv. f’oun- 
cilft were hehl ut Amiileia in risi, TmS, Ol'S', and -184 
A.L*. ; its bisho]»s called themselves patriarchs ;oid 
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claimed to rank next the pope. See Jackson’s 
/><dmati(t ( I SS7 ). 

Aquinas, 'rnoMA.s (or Thomafi of Aquino)^ 
the jprince of sc'holastie theologians, was of the 
family of the Counts of Auuiiio, and was horn 
about 122(i in the castle or Koeca S<;eca, near 
A<juino, a small town of .‘1()(K) inliahitants, half- 
way hetween Home and Na])les. He roeoived 
the rudiments of his education from the Hene- 
dietiiie monks of Monte-Casino, and com]dete<l his 
studies at the university of Na]des. A strong 
inelination to solitude and the religions life 
<lctermined him, against the will of his family, to 
enter ( 124d) the onli'r of Hreaehing Friars founded 
hy St Dominie, who had been dead twenty-two 
years. In <»rth*r to frustrate the attem])ts of liLs 
mother to remove him from the convent, ho was 
sent away from Najdes, first to Home and then to 
Haris; hut his hrotliers took him hy force from his 
conductors, and carrit'd him to the ])aiernal castle. 
Here he was guarded as a i)risoner for two years, 
when, hy the lielj) of tlu* Domiideans, he contrived 
to esca])e, and went through France to the Domin- 
ican convmit at (%»logne, in order to enjoy the 
in.'^trnctions of the famous Alhertns .Magnus (u.v.). 
Aeeonling t«) another aeeount, lie owt‘d his release 
from eonlimuiu'nt, to the interference of the emperor 
and the po]>e. At (‘olo«;ne he juirsued his studies 
ill such silence, that his eomjianions gave him the 
name of the ‘Dumb Ox.' Hut Albert is saiil 
to liavi* pre<li<“.ted ‘that this ox would one day till 
(1 h* Avorht M’ith his bellowing.’ Tn 124S, Ix'iiig 22 
years of age, he was ai>]M»inted hy the general 
ehajder of his order to teai'h at Cologne, together 
with hi:^ ohl master, Albert. H(* now h(*gan to 
publish his lirst works, eomnu'ntaries on (he ethics 
and the ]>liilosophN of Aristoth*. In 12o2 lur was 
smit to Haris. His niast<*rly apjilieation of thi.s 
jdiilosophy to tin* systematising of theology, soon 
proeureil him a distinguished reputation. It was 
not, howi'vi'r, till 12o7 that A<|uinas and his friend 
St Honaventiira, the Erancisiain. obtained their de- 
gree of doctor, as the university of Haris, umh'i* (he 
inllueiiee of William de St Amour, was hostile to 
tlu* nieiidicani friars. He vindicated th(‘ ]»rineiplcs 
of these orders in an imjiortaut work ; ami, in a dis- 
]mtatioii in presence* of the pone, proeiin'.d the <*on- 
(h'liination of the hooks of his adversaries. He 
esMitiniUMl to h‘(*tnr(‘ with gn>at applause in Haris, 
till Crhaii I\h in 12t>l ealh'd him Italy tti ti'aeh 
in Hoiiu*, Hologiia, ami Hisa,. It was at this time 
he eom])os(Ml most of his great works. 

IWe'U during his life* Aipiinas enjoyed the highest 
coiisiileratioii in the church. His voice carried 
decisive weight with it ; and his sediolars <*alled him 
the ‘ Angc‘l of the Selumls’ or ‘ Ange lio Doctor.’ A 
geuH'ial eha]»ter of Dominicans in i*aris mmie it 
obligatory on the momhens of the* onler to defemd 
his doctrines. i,otli Urban IV. and his successor, 
Cle'ineiit IV., w!io w(*re mneh attached to Arpiinas, 
juessed nj)on him ihe highest eecli'siastieal dignities 
in vabi. So great v.’as his imMlesI x, ;ind his love of 
poverf v ai d studv, tJiat. he refused tlie arch bishopric 

of Nap).-. 

Eik« » of the other seholastic theologians, 
he liad no knowledge of Creek or Hebrew, 
and was almost eipially ignorant of liistory ; 
hilt his numerous writings disjilay an intellectual 
jtower of the highest onhu’. Tie gave a iicav and 
.seienfitic foundation to many doctrines of his 
church, especially that of transnlistantiation. He 
also treated (’hristian morals according to an 
arrangement of his own, and witli a comprehensive- 
ness that procured Idin the title of tbe ‘ Father of 
Moral Hhilosopliy.’ 'riie. deliniteness, clearness, and 
completeness of his metnod of haudlinjj theolo^ 
were such that his Huinma Thcologiu\ which may uo 
.said to be the lirst attcmi»t at a complete theolo- 
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gical syst«ni, remains to day substantially the 
standard authority in the Konian (yliurch. Another 
im])ortant work of Aquinas is his Summa contra 
(icntilesy which deals cliietly with the ])rinciples of 
natural religion. Bis commentaries on Scripture 
(ind devotional treatises also have a hi|;h reputa- 
tion. His iidluence on the th(M)lo^ical thought of 
succeeding ages was immense. At Mie council of 
Trent, the Snouna was honoured with a ]»lace on the 
table by the side of the llihle. It w.*is at Bologna 
that he began tliis his greatest work, by Avhich 
his name will always be connected, but which 
he never, lived to comjdete. A legtuid tolls liow, 
when engaged in fervent pra\'er regarding tliis 
book, he heard the words from )iis crucifix ; ‘Thou 
hast written well of me, Thomas : what reward 
dost thou ask?’ ami he answered, ‘None other 
bub Thyself, () J^onl.’ On I)ec<Mnbor b, l‘27.‘b he 
was writing at x aples tlie tMJtli (piesti(ui of the 
third part of tlie Smnnat^ wIkmi weakness of health 
com]K*lle<l him t<) break off bis studies. Ihit 
(fi’egorv X., who liad calhid a general {‘mincil to 
(‘fleet the union of the Cheek and Latin (;hurch(‘s, | 
summoned Acpiinas to dt‘f(!iid the t>apal cause* at I 
Lyons, where tlu; coum-il was to meet on May I, ! 
1‘274. He s(*b out, tlnmgh suH’eriug from fever, ^ 
and was sur]>rised by deatli on tlie road at the 
(dst(‘reian abb(.‘y of Fossa Nuova, March 7, 1274. 
All Europe mourned his loss. Miracles were 
said to be wrought at his funeral. rniversitii's, 
religious orders, ami prine<*s e.ontendiMl for the 
lionour of jiossessing his body. It was liiially 
licstowed by the pope on Toulouse*, wlu‘re it was 
received by lot), 000 |)(*isons h(‘aded by Jamis, Huke 
<»f Anjou. Aepiinas was caiioniseel by John XXII. 
in L'Vi.'b and ]*]-oclainH‘<l a ‘Hoctor of tlui Church' 
by IMus V. ill ld()7. 

'riu^ oidy scholastic theologian who in any elegr(*(* 
rivalled Aepiinas in his <iwii age, was the so ealleel 
'Subtle Doctor,’ Duns Seotus, of the order of St 
Francis. 'I'lie h’ranciscans nat urally followed S<‘otus, 
and the Dominicans 'riionias, and liene<*forw’ard 
medieval theologians were di\ ided into two schools, 
Seotists and 'riiomists. d’ln^ diviMgcncies which 
]>enotrate more or less every bram'h of «lo<‘trine 
depend upon the dillerent syst(*ms of m(‘taphysii‘s 
or scholastic philosophy mion which the theologies 
were bas(*d. 'The ilitferenees eoimerned tin* idea of 
(iod, the operations of grace and of justification, 
the mode in which tin* sacrann*nts take (‘fleet, Xe. 
I'opiilarly, Scot ism is best know n for its advocacy 
of the Immaculate (’oncejition of Mary, and for the 
doctrin I, with which it is reniot(‘ly <‘onnect(*d, that 
the Incarnation would have taken phna* (though of 
(oiirso without suirering or death) if Adam had not 
sinned. The more recondite, peculiarities of Seotist 
theology and ]ihiloso]ihy are now' almost entirely 
contined to the theologians of the Franciscan ord(*r. 
(In the other hand, Tho-uism represents, with f(*w’ 
evciqitions, the genera,! teaching of the Datladic 
Dhurch. 'riie school is now' not so much oj>]K)>ed 
by the Seotists as by the eclectic sclnad of ,l(’suit 
f)i(*ology. The first complete edition of A(|uinas's 
works w'as publish(*d in 17 vols. folio at Koine in 
1570. They have b(*en fn'quently re]>rinted, the 
latest and i>est edition having been begun in 1SS.‘1 
under the ausjiices of Leo XIII. The most coinam- 
ient edition of the Snttuna is that of Migne (4 vols.). 
St Thomas was the author of the famous Vatiqc 
iJngiia (q.v. ), and other eucharistic hymns of the 
Koiiian Breviary. See the Life, of Thomaa of 
Aonin, by the V(»ry Kev. K. H. Vaughan, O.S.B. (‘2 
vols. lS7‘i) ; and works by Otten ( l*{wlerborn, IHS‘2), 
Lecoultre (Far. 1SS3), and Rucken (Halle, lS8t>)- 

the Latin name of a pail of (laul, 
enginally including the country betw'ecn the Pyre- 
nees and the (Jaronne, jieopled by Iberian tribes, 
and by Celtic families wdio settled among them. 


Augustus, w hen he divdded (hiul into four jiro- 
vinces, added to Aquitania the country lying 
hetw'cen the rivers (Jaronne and Loire. After- 
wards it passed into the hands — first, of the West 
(hiths, and tlnm of the Franks; and during the 
M(‘roviiigian dynasty, hecamt* an independent 
duchy. (Jascoiiy, a duchy in the extreme SW., 
h(*came in 1054, tlirongli the extinction of the male 
line, a part of Aquitania, w'hich had come in tlio 
lOth century to he (‘allcil (hdmtic, a corrutition of 
its original name. In ll.‘I7 it was unit(Ml to the 
crown of France hy the marriage, of Jjouis Vll. 
with Eh'anor, heiress of Aiiuitania. In 1152 it 
Ixicanie an English jiossession, tlirough tlie mar- 
riage of Henry 11. with Fdeanor, whom Louis had 
divorce.d, and it remaimxl an ajipanage of the 
English crown until, in 1452, (’harles VI 1. iinally 
united it to France hy the (‘a])tiire of Bordeaux. 

ArsilH^S<|llC (Fr. ), a peculiar kind of fantastic 
dex’oration, eith(U’ sculjit ured or i>aintcd, w liieh the 
Sjiaiiisli Moors arc, siijiposcd to liave introduced 
into mod(*rn Enro[»c. But the sjiecies of ciirich- 
ni(*nt to which this t(*rm is now' 
applk'd was ('Xtensivoly cm 
ployed botli hy the (Jre(‘ks and 
Homans, the hitler in particular 
being masters of the style. The 
Egyptians, from whom the >Ioors 
jirohahly ilerived their original 
notions of this and other forms 
of art, alM> (*mployi‘d it in 
their monumental decorations. 

'riie arab(*s(|ue of the Moois 
entir(‘]y (ixelmb'd the iignr(*s of 
animals, the repre, cental ion of 
whi(*h was forhidden by tin* 

Moliammedan religion, ami 
eoiilimsl it.'^elf to Ibo foli- 
ag(*, \'e. of plants and lr(*es, 
eurion.'^ly and elaborat(*l\ iiit(‘r- 
twim'd. This limitation was 
again (h'parted from wln‘n llie 
decorations were diseoNcred on 
the walls of I lie baths of Titus, 
in tin* lime of L«*o X. More 
recently those in tin* lious(*s at 
Herculaneum and Ponqa'ii came 
to form the models of imitation, 
and the niodmii arahesque con- 
sists Usually of eombinaiion'^ of )>lants, birds, and 
animals of all kinds, including the human lignr(\ 
and embraeing not oiil,\ e\er\ natural Nariety, but 
stepping witliouf hesitation la*yoiid the hounds of 
nature. The arahos(]ues with wliieli Ibipiiael 
adorned tlie galh*ries of the N’atiean are at once 
the iiio.-l famous ami the most lieauliful wliieli the 
modern world has produced. See (Jlto'I'ESQl'K, 
(lUNAMEN l A riliN. 

Aral^Uir'a or AliAUKlll (ane. Anahrarv), a town 
of Asiatic 'riirkey, in the ]>rovinee of Sivas, in a 
mountainous and rocky district, not far from the 
Euphrates, and on the caravan road fi'om Ahqipo 
lo Trehizond. Pop. 50,(KK), nearly one-fonrth 
vVnuenians, the r(‘st Turks. It is to the enter- 
]»iise and industry of the Armenians that the town 
ow'cs its ]iros]>erity. It is sp(*eially noted for the 
niaiinfaeture of goods from English cotton yarn. 

xiralHa calh'd by the inhabitants, dezirat-al- 
Arah (the peninsula of Arabia) ; hy the Turks and 
Persians, Arcahistrin -is the great south-western 
peninsula of Asia, and is situated 12' 40' 34® N. 

lat., and :V2® 30' 00" F. long, its greatest length 

from NW. U^ SE. is about ISOO miles; its mean 
brt^adtb, about (>(X) ; its area, 1,230, ()()() s<j. m. ; 
and its piqmlation eonjeetiirod to be not miieh 
, above 5,000,000. It is bounded on the N. by 
1 the highlands of Syria, and tlie plains of Mesopo- 



Aiabcsipie I’anel. 
( From the Mo.sqiie 
at Conlova.) 
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taniia (or by a line froni El Arisli on tJie Mediter 
rnneari to the Eu]>hnites delta); on the E., by 
the Persian Unit' and the (hilf of OinCin ; on the 
S., hy the A ml dan Sea: and on the IV., by 
the. Red Sea ami the Suez Canal. Midway be- 
tween Mecca ami Medina runs Lfie tropic of 
Cancer. I’toleniy is supj)osed to be the iiutlior of 
the famous tlirccfo]<l division into .i/v(/da Petnva — 
i.c. the Ara))ia of tlic city of IVtra, in the N\V. ; 
Arabut ludi.r (an incorrect translation of Yemen, 
which does not signify ‘liajipy,* but llie land lyin;^ 
to the riffht i.c. to the south of Mecca, Orientals 
regardin;^ as the cardinal point not the north but 
the cast), alon^^ the W. and SW. coasts; ami 
Arobia Dcscrtdy in the interior. The more ]»recise 
divisions are : the Si/utifir. PeniHsHht (see SiNAl), 
between Miti Gulfs of Suez and Akalia; th(‘ llnfjYtz 
(the Harrier), the lar^^cr and northern strip to the 
cast ot the Red Sea; Yi'non, the southern and 
smaller strip to the east of the Red Sea; llttdra- 
vntuf^ the region alon^ the southern coast ; Onu'in, 
the extreme south-eastern etid of the peninsula, Jis 
lar^e as En^dand and Wales; A7 alon^ the 

Persian Gulf; AVyV/, the Central ‘ IIi; 4 ‘lilands ’ of 
Arabia. 

In shape, .\rahia. is an irre^oilnr parallelo^^ram, 
broadest at the southern eml ; in eliaraider, it is 
mainly African. Tin* vast central plat^^au rises 
from a heii^dit of ‘JdOO feet in tlie north to 7(WK) feet 
in the SW., and is houud(‘d by western ami 
souMu'rn mountain chains, tin* former attainin*^, 
to the south of Mecca, a Ind^ht of 8d(M) feet. 
Hetweeu the mountains and the sea is a low hot 
strip of land, ]»artiall>' hutile, of varyint^ width. 
Then; is a desert in the north of the interior, the 
mountainous country of NejM near the very centre, 
and to tin* south of Xejd anotht'r V(*ry sterile, sandy 
desert. Hedjaz and \euieTi extend from the Re«l 
Sea indeiinitely towards the interior, and consist 
]»artly of the Trhdnm, or low country, alon^i^ the 
sea, ami nartly of tin* mountain district beyond. 
Mecca and ^ledina, with their s(‘a, ports diddah and 
»Yembo, are in HedjAz. ^*(‘meu is on tlie whoh; 
well watered, has rich and fertile valh'vs, and con- 
iaiiis one-f’fth of the whole population of Arabia. 
Yemen }>ossesses two very important commercial 
towns. Mocha and Lolieia, situated on the coast of 
the Red Sea. lladramaut is little known, but 
resembles tin; TIedjaz in charaettM-. Oman is 
maiidy inouiitainons, is partly very fertile, and 
poss(;sses tin; ;^^(M»d harbour of ^Muscat. It li.as 
considerabh; trade, a, ml some manufactures of 
cotton, silk, and anus. Hasa is comparatively 
level ami ferlih;. Lar^^'c portions of .\rabia are 
perfectly airnl ; nowhere does a river reach the sea 
all the, year round ; Imt tiie* more lertile j>ortifUis 
are so extt*nsive .as t») constitutf* tvv'odhirds of the 
tr)tal an;a. : one-third of the whole may be act-ounted 
d(;sert and uninh.abilable. 

Our kmnvledije of the interior of Arabia is still 
very imperfect in <letail. Tin; lar^a*st i»ortion of 
it lies in that ereat dc-a*rt zone wliieli stretehes 
from the shores of the .Atlantic to tln> •* of the 
Northern I’.acitie. Nejd, the northern hi;.ddaml 
or central plateau of Arabia, is a comj»aci .'<dtled 
district, ciiiminatinj^ iu the ' rescent shaned .’■•bel 
Tovveyk, which is intcis(‘eted hy numeo ■. all e, 
roarin^^ torrents diirin^^ tin; rains, hut <liy depres- 
sions at other times, \orth of Nejd, and .separai' «l 
from it hy a narrow arm of Nefud, or the m - thi ri 
de::ert of Arabia is tlie smaller platenn of .bn d 
Shomer, crosstal hy On* ran;.;es Jebf ; y\ ja ami 
Jehel Selma. The aoriheni descit, partly stony, 
and partb- a hnuiin^^ expanse of red sand, Ys 
thinly s})rinkle.'. over with oa.- w»dls and 

^Ta.ss, sen'ini; .a . haliin^^-plm*;*- for llie caravans 
of mercliants oi The oasi.s of Jo //’ 60 

miJes long hy JO miles broad,, contains 4<),000 


settled inhabitants. Duhnn, the southern and 
main desert of Avahiiif extends from Nejd to 
the lladnunant coast-range, and has never been 
exjdored hv any Enronean. It is, however, an ■ 
almost absolutely sterile sand-w'astc. See Mus- 
cat, /jANZriiAli. 

Politically, JTedjriz, A'ernen, and El-Hasa are 
really three Turkisli [)r()vinees ; the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula is ill Egyptian hands ; England exereises mucli 
intbience in Had ramaut tli rough her ]K)ssessioii of 
Aden ; the Sultan «)f Oman is indi‘j)endent, and in 
allianee with Kngdand ; Nejd, tlie seat of the once 
]>owerful AVahrihi State (see AVauaius), is indc- 
j>emlent. The Emir of Shomer or Shammar pay.^i 
a small annual tribute to the Sherif of Mecca, in 
recognition of 'Jhirkisli supn'iuaey. 

Arabia has, on tin; whole, an African cliimate. 
'I’hoiigh it is snrroiind(Ml on tlina* sides hy the sea, 
its mountain chains exclude in a great measure 
Hk; nmdifying iiitluenee of currents of air from the 
ocean. In several parts i>f Arabia hanlly a refresh- 
ing shovv'er falls in tlie course of the year, and 
vegetation is almost unknown : iu otlier sultry 
<listriets, the dat(*-i){ilm is almost the only proof of 
vegetable life. Over large st<*rih* tracts bangs a 
sky of almost unhrokeii sen'uity. The short rainy 
season which occurs on the west coast during our 
summer months, tills periodically thi; //vb///.v ( hollow 
]d;i<*es) with water, while slight frosts mark the 
winters in tin* (a'litn; ami north-east. During the 
hot season, the Simoom (<i.v.) hlow’s, hut only 
in the northern part of the; land. The U'rraced 
districts are more favtninihh* to culture, and pro- 
<lu(*e wheat, hailey, millet, ]>alms, tol)ae<*o, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, tamarimis, (;x<*(*llent (‘ollee, senna, 
and many aromatic* ami spice jilants, as balsam, 
alo(*, myrrh, frankineensi*, \’e. Arabia is destitute 
<»f forests, but lias vast stretehes of dest;rt grass I 
fragrant with aromatit; herbs, and furnisbing 
mlmirable jiastiirage for the spbaidid breeil of 
horses. Gonee, om* of the most imjiortant exiiorts, 
is an indigeiions product both of Arabia and Africa. 

In the animal kingdom, an African character 
prevails gc;nerally. Sheep, goats, oxen, eam<*Is, 
ami horses are abumlaut among tlie st;ttle(l 
inhabitants; the* w/imiering tribes bava; no oxen. 

I (Jazelles Jiml ostriebe>, freipient the oas«*s of 
I the desi'rts, vVlu*re the lion, panther, by(*na, and 
ja(;kal bunt liieir ]>rev. M«nilv«‘ys, ]»lieas;inls. ami 
doves are found in tin; fertile dislriets, ami tligbts 
of locusts ofti'ii make sa<l devastation I'dsli and 
turtle abound on the eicist. The nohh* l)n‘f;d of 
Arabian horsf‘s has hi'cii cultivated for se.vi'ral 
thousand years. The Ix'st are n;ji.red in Nejd ; 
they never reach tin; Europc'an market. Hut the 
most eharameristii; of all animals in the peninsula 
is tlie camel, which In'is been both jioelb’ally and 
justly styled ‘ tlm ship of the d(‘sert.’ It maybe 
regarded as an Arabian animal, for it sef‘m.s to he 
proveil that it is not a native of Africa, hut has 
iiiigrateil from 1 he jieninsula with its master. The 
camel is not found aim mg Hie ligures of animals 
in the aiK-ient Egyptian paintings on vv'alls, nor 
does it ipear to have been kT...vvn to the Gartha- 
gdniaji^ I’ia; breed of OiiiAii is celebrated for its 
beauty and swiftness. Among the minerals of 
.Arabia may be meiil ioned -- - iron, copper, lead, 
coal, basalt, ami a.splialtnin, and the precious 
stones, emerald, e«arnelian, agate, ami onyx. 

, l^earls are found in the Persian (bilf, wdiere, on • 

I the island Rahreyri, in the town Hoilaa, and on 
I the coast adioining it, ‘all are slaves to one 
I ma.ster, Pearl. ^ 

Hut the most iritorcsting feature of the peninsula 
is its ancient and peculiar population. Tlie Arab 
is of medium statiin*, iiA.iscular make, and brown 
complexion. In(h‘pendence looks out of his glow- 
ing eyes ; by nature he is quick, sharp-witted, 
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imaginative, and pasHionatoly fond of ])ootry. 
Courage, temperance, liosjiitality, and good faitli 
are his leading virtues ; hut these an^ often niarre<l 
i)y a spirit of rapacity and sanguinarv revenge, 
liis wire or wives do the work, keep the house, 
and e<Iucate the children. 

Arabian life is either nommUn or actllvd. The 
wandering trilies, or J»(*douin, who have, however, 
their allottcMl winter and summer camping-groumls, 
and a strong attachment 1o their 4nvn mode of life, 
entertain notions of tlie riglits of projxo ty jliHeriiig 
seriously from those regulating the ^^'est; yet c-ven 
their most marauding tribes are not without a 
traditional code of law ami honour, tlie only law 
recognised among tliem ; the enforeijig of it is left 
to <‘very tribesman. The stdtleil tribes, styhsl 
Hadesi and Fellal)s, .are dt*sj)ised by the ihsloniji, 
who scorn to inb’vmariy <‘vmi with t)ie f»;w artisans 
that accompany every trih(‘. The Ih^douin are 
several times o\itnumiK‘red by tlie settled ]>o]>ula- 
tion, and therefore must not be n^gardcsl as iiorinal 
Arabs, win) are adventurous, commercial, ami 
willing to become sailors. V(‘t mountain and 
desert barriers and ])atriarchal anarchy make 
Arabia the ‘ anti-imbmti ial cmdre of tin? world,’ 
where passing centuries briug no improvements 
save such as are forced on it by foreigners. The 
exi»ort of coll'ee, dat«*s, ligs, spices, a,nd drugs, 
tln)ugh still conshhnabh?, is said to be only a 
shallow of the old comnnu'ce which existeil before 
the circuninay igal ion of Afri(?a. Arabia h.as few 
mauufa<'turi‘s, but canb's on a t raiisit-traile in 
foriiign fabrics, l»esi<les importing tln'se to some 
extent for its own m'cessit i(‘s. I^klneation is 
mostly conliiK'd to tliat within the liousidndd, 
where, howm'cr, a boy is instriicte<l in reailing 
and writing, in graininar, bistory, and poetry, and 
where he is trained to habits of politeness .and 
self-restraint. In the f<*w higln*r public schools, 
writing, grammar, and rhetoric compose the whole 
curricnlnm. The govi'niiinml is patriarchal, and 
the chiiif men tif the various trilxvs havi' the title 
of Kmir, Sheikh, or, in a religious sense. Imam. 
Their function appears limited to leading the 
troops in tin' time of war, to levying tribute, 
ami to the .'idminist |•.•l,tioIl of just !<•(*. A spirit of 
liberty in the \u‘tiple modiuates tin* anlhority of 
their chieftains; lint instances of extriMue th^sjuii- 
isin bav<‘ not bemi nnfj’e<jucnt both in early and 
modtM ii iiin(‘s. 

Hisforif. -The .\rahs an* of two main races. The 
one oc(*npying tin? north half of the country is con- 
V(.*ni<‘ntly calleil tin* Ishmaclitic ; ih<* other, cover- 
ing the southern half, is called the, Yoktanic if we 
use the Ifehrew word- the Kaht.inic if we use 
their own ami is in Arabia reganh-d as the pure 
old Arab sto< k. 'riic, origin of tin* Kahtauites is 
probably African. In jnehistoric times they issued 
from ^^.*m^*u, the most highly <*ivilised part of the 
jjeuiusula, in pow(*rful colonies to Oman and 
Oeiitral Arabia. 

If hlesseil is the country that has no annals, 
peculiarly hlesseil was Arabia hebne Islam, for 
then ‘the history of the Arabs was the songs of 
the hanls.’ In ‘24 n.c. .Klius (Jallus, ]>n*fect of 
^^gypt under Augustus, attacked Yemen uusuccess- 
fiilly. Trajan appropriateil simie i*\treme northern 
parts Imrdering on the emjiire, but they were re- 
stored after bis ileatli. Persia, too, intrmled ov4'r 
the nearest frontier. In the 4th century the 
Ahyssiiiians inva<l(‘<l Yemen, not for th»* lii-'t time 
ainl they long ruled it. Again, in MO, a laige 
Ahyssinian army sulxlueil Yemen, an I held their 
grouml for 7() years. Hut HiMlja/, tlie Barrier, proved 
impenetrable against Persia, Kgypt, Home, ami 
Byzantium. The Arabs lived tlieii more aft*'r the 
manner of the Bcclouins at the present time, in 
tents of hair or woollen cloth, following the 


pasture, ex<*baTigiiig sbe(?p for what coni tln?y 
iiccthMl ; tlu'ir wealth consisting in camels, sh(‘.ep, 
horses, ami slaves. (iovernment was not, hut 
.sheikhs chosen from certain families led .the 
caiii]»s. The iisagt; of blood rcivenge, calling out 
the kin of the slain against the kin of the 
murderer, ])unished or jireveiited homicide, ami 
thus preclmled alike ])cacc and exterinination. 
(lambling a, ml <lruukenm>> wen? common. Poly- 
gamy, ami the husl).‘iml s ah.soluto power of divorce, 
the coiiimou practice of ]>urying female chil<lren 
alive, ami m.aiiy ohl i)roverhs,' as ‘The best soii-in- 
law is the grave,’ illustrate tlie jiosition of woman. 
y\rah.s were incurably iinme to pillage, passionately 
foml of free4h)m, ])i-omf of birth, hospil.ahle, true to 
their woivl, true to tln*ir tribe or to a triliesmau, 
riglit or wrong, against the world. Sc.arccly ever 
w.as any tribe at p(*acc with all its m*ighhours. 
But one bond of union was tlie annual fair of 
Okfulh, near 4’aif, :l ilay’s journey west from 
Mecca, whicli laste«l all the iiilgriniagt? month, 
ami €‘it which Innsc? races, gymnastic? s[M)rts, and 
poetic contests relieved the sorionsm*ss of trade. 
^lohanllm*d, to prevc'ut the feuds kindled by these? 
contc.'sts, put an end to the fair. Another bond 
was the Kiiaha, the small rude? teinjile of unknown 
;intie|uity at ]\Ie^cca, wherenn the tribal idols w(*re 
e*oll(?cteei. In Mohammt'ers youth, the\se numherod 
.'lb"). Late in the nth century the Koreisli tribe 
h<?came for(?most at Mecca, and guardians of the 
K.'iaha. 'Diis po.st hnel ever been an object of 
rivalry and war among the trihe*s of both m»rth 
and soutli, giving not enily a religious jne emineuco 
overall .Arabia, hut the elisjiosal of the* oU’erings of 
gold, silver, or of other kimls, accumulated in the 
temple, a fund which Avas im*re.*;ise‘el by commerce 
on the K(‘d Sea ceiast. Te> religion, destined to 
j»lay so decisive a ]>art in Arabian history, Aral> 
nature* is not much atldictcMl. P>e*foro Islam, the 
primitive Sabmanisin was forgeitten, or iniserahly 
eh'generate ; the? tribal ielols, stones, feytiedies of 
simi)lest kinds, and jinns, were Avorshippeel, and 
Allah, ‘the (lod,’ was \;igiicly acknowleelge'd. * 
But tAA’ee monotheistie religious bail <*ast roots 
among the trihe*s. Many .Icavs had immigrated 
into Arabia after the elestrnction of Jerusalem, 
:inel had made many pvos»*lytes, e‘spe*cially in 
Yemen, Avhithe*r tl.e‘ Abyssinian eM)ntjne*rors lunl, 
in the 4th e'eiilnrv, broiiglit < 'hristianity. In 
north (Viitral .Vr.il»ia this religion had foniid 
e*arlie*r access, in Mecca, Mohammed AAas horn 
of the Koreisli tribe in .">71, the yi*ar of the 
Llejehant, when the A hv s.^iniaiis of ^^‘men had 
brought edephaiits te) tlie unsuccessful siege? of 
Meee*;i. Taught by the merits and sheu?ke«l by 
the ee)r?'U[»ti(ms of those tAvo religions, ;iml by the 
lack of aiivtliing bctte>r, be, after a Avliilc, iiitro- 
dm'e*el by tin* sAVord Ids oAvn eloctrine's, thus form- 
ing the grand cpocli in Arabian history, and bring- 
ing .Arabia into edose conin'ctioii Avitb the general 
history of v'w ilisation. liis tliglit ( lied jrah ) in July 
()*2*2, on he*ing elrivcn from .Mece'a to Medina, Avh(*re 
he* gath(*r<:*<l his lirst boely of adherenits, forms tlie 
Moslem era. Now, fe»r the first time, the j)e*e)jJe 
eef Arabia became unitexl under one scej»tre ainl one 
e-recel, and poAverfnl enough to erect new e*m])ires 
in tin? three ejuarte*rs of the Avorld : in Pale stine, 
Meso])otamia, and Persia; in Kgypt ami the north 
of Africa; in S|>ain. The dominion of the Aralw, 
liom the time of Mohammed to the fall of the 
Oalifate-of Bagdad iu 1‘2")S, or even to the exiuilsion 
of the Moors from Spain in 149*2, is an important 
]>erie)d iu the history of civilisation (see Mixbis, 
Calif). But the moveim'uts that had sue h groat 
etlecfs on the destinies of othe'r nations, left the 
poninsiila itse*lf in an oxhaust<*d and neglected 
coiiditioii. The? monotonous darkness^ and storms 
of patriarchal anixrchy are broken during the next 
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thousand • years hy few events of importance. 
The invasion of Alai Talior, leader of the (\ar- 
inatliian srrt (iliod ffoO), from the Kiii)hr{ites, loft 
no remnant of the califate, and little of ortlio- 
<lox Islam. Arahia was broken up into several 
independent principalities. The Turks subdued 
Yemen in the Ibtli eeiitJirv, and were ex])elled 
in the 17th. Oman, duriu;^ tlie Kith and 17tb 
centuries, was in tln» hands (»f the Portiijfiu'.vie, 
wlio hehl Muscat and other important ]M)ints on 
the coast, J .lOS 1 0) ; of the Jbitcli, wlio »;ained 
and lost many points ; and of the IVrsians, who 
were driven out by the native ]»nnce Ahmed 
ibn Sa'ood, in 1700, wlio thus became Sultan of 
(hiiAn. About 1700, Mohammed-ibn- Abd-ibWah 
liAb, in Xejd, came, forward as restorer of )»rimi(iv<‘ 
Islam, ^riie sword of his convert I’rince Sa'ooil 
^^ave the WahAbis dominion from the frontiers of 
Mecca to the Persian (inlf. After his death, 
Mecca and Medina wen; soon adch'd. 'I’lie \Va- 
hAbi erniiiro was shatterctl (lSl‘i IS) by Moham- 
med Ali, viceroy of K^^ypt, but almost immediately 
restored itself. OmAn, however, had seized the 
opportunity to rei»ain in<l(*pendence under its 
native saltan. It is now the most progressive* part 
of Arabia, and contains about l.r)()(),()()0 setth‘<l 
inbabitants. Shonicr, to a considerable extent 
(diristian, had, in the b(*^imiin^^ of tin; Sth <‘en- 
tury, successfully resisted the ( Imniiade (t)imivyad ) 
Califs ; had th(*reafter jnohably b(‘come nomi- 
nally Moslem, then really heathen ; was absorb(*d 
by the \\"ahAbis, ami freed itself hen tluw fell. 
Its settletl po]mlation is now about *270. (KM) ; tin* 
capital is llayel. The »Jowf had been early con- 
verter! by the, sword from some measure ol Christi- 
anity to Islam ; had soon thereafter ^ravitaterl 
into ])rime\al heatlu'uism ; bc'caim* the Wahabi 
empire’s northern limb, ami then (jui«*tly a ]u*o- i 
virice of Shomer. I lasa also freer 1 itself, but, after i 
an obstinate resistance, was recom|uererl. It j 
is now Turkish. Nejrl, (hr* rr'inainin;' Wahabi ^ 
domain, bn oiiore than a million of settled iidiab- j 
• itants ; it. capital is m)W Iliad. Af((‘r MohammrMl j 
All's shoil imlependence, A^emr'u and tin* IlerljAz ! 
wen; n;sto’'e<l to 'rurkey by treaty in 1S41. ' 

Authm-ities on ,\ral)ia are J*r)cocke, Miebuhr, 
Hurckhardt, Ihirton, Palo-rave, anrl Welstorl. 

Arabian Arrilitorl lire. Pefore the time of 
Mohammerl, and frn- lr)Ji;^ after, the Arabs (u* Mos- 
lems In, ’ no sp(;cial architecture. I'hey were not 
a tem]>le-builrlino^ ])er»ph*, but from their intercourse; 
with th(' western nations they ac(|uire<l a desire to 
c-ive their lelioion a visible emborliment, like, the 
churches of the t’hristians. Having nr» archi- 
tects of their own, (hey harl to eny'ij^e arihitects 
and workmen fn)m Hyzantiu n ; and (heir earliest 
mosrjues wen; thus erecterl in tin; style, (»f the late 
cmj)ire, but of course the rlis])ositi«)ns of the buihl- 
in;^^s were arljusterl to suit the nMpjirements of their 
worshij). Py rle^oees, tin; eouit usually placerl in 
front of the (.'hristian church lK*came enhir;;ed amt 
surrounded with arcades, while the cimrch was 
diniinishe,<I in size ami importance, and \\;;s n*pn*- 
sentetl merely by a dee]u*r arcade. Such are the 
early mosijues of Cairo, erecte<l duiin^^ the, liis’ iw- 
centuries of the Hed jrah, bet>\ een (>‘2‘2 a-i ^ !M)0 .i-.. 

It is noticeabh* that in these buildinos the.v;<'m*s ai j I 
all of the pointed form, which .se(;ms to have bc(*u 
of very ancient use in ‘he Kast. This was afte, , 
wards moditied into the horseshoe shape which 
peculiarly charactt'.ristic, of Saracenic art. Cradn 
ally a new and faneiml ornai.n*) ration i.uown as 
Arabesque (o.v. ' w as added to the n‘co,Lnii.s(»d feat- j 
WTs of Cit '*k ai'o’ Homan edi^ic/*s. The exclusion 
of animal fi^mre.s, wi.iJi (lieir ao.iorrenee of the 
very appearajice of idolatry necessitated, contincMl 
the Mopammedan .iriists to the imitation of \ej^e- . 
table productions, varied by ^geometrical i‘ai.terns ’ 


' and inscriptions, of which the letters were woven 
into forms wJiich suited them Jor architectural 
uses. At /iist Sara<;enic art partook largely of the 
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styles of the count ri(‘s into which the Mohammedan 
religion was introduced, but gradually a style more 
or less homogeneous was evolved, of which line 
examj)les are found in P(*rsia, India, Afri(*a,, and 
Spain, and of which the inllm*nce continues tt) the 
jMcsenl day. In India, this style linds e.xpre.ssion 
in the magnificent t<unbs »»f the Tartar rulers, with 
thi'ir womlerfiil domes and graceful minarets (see 
Ac;ua). I'lie g.iteways are also feJitures of great 
, size, on wdiich much ornament is usually di.sjdayed. 

I In Spain, tin* M(n)rs ere<*ted many important build- 
I ings, from (he mo.^rnie of Cordova, begun by Abd- 
i el-Kabman in 7*^6, which le.sembles those of Cairo in 
gener:il idea, to the Alhauibra it Crana<la, erected 
in tl'.e 'iih century during the deca<lence of the 
Moorish lule. Many of these structures, although 
beautiful and elab(>rate in design, are unfortunately 
built with biick and stucco, and hava; yielded to 
the inlluence of time. The style of the Moors, after 
i their expulsion from Snain, long continued to in- 
fluence that of the cliristians, esjjecially in the 
.southern ]>art of that country. 

Arabian Gulf. See lvi:i) Ska. 

Arabian Laiij^iajore and Literature. 

Regarding the oldest literary culture of the 
Arabians, w'e possess but slight information. As 
^ar back as Solomon’s time, the queen of Sheba 
(probably Arnhia Felix) was noted for her skill 
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in enignias. The iioinadie tribes, livinj^ ninler the 
jiatriarchfil rule of their sheikJis, j)08He8ae(l eveiy- 
thin<j: that was favourahlc to the #^rowth of a Himp'Je 
and natural ])oetrv. They had (|uick ami vivid 
feelin^^s, and a ricli, f^lowin'^ fancy, wliich, operfit- 
in^ upon tlio perils, the lianlsliips, and stran‘»e con- 
feilerate life they led in those barnni sand -< Inserts, 
an<l amonfjj naked rocks, conhl hardly fail to call 
birth a wild and vigorous ininstrelsy. Beiore the 
time of Mohammed, the Arabians l»ad ce!ebrate<l 
jioets who sang the feuds of trilies, ami the jiraises 
<if heroes and fair women. Ihiring the great lairs at 
Mecca and (.)ka<lh, ])oetie contests were hehl before 
the peoiUe as at the (ireeian games; and the poems 
to whicli the prize was awarded were re-written in 
golden cliaracters, and susiiended in or on the 
Kiiaba at Vleeca, and are therefore termed Monl- 
lahat^ ‘ susjionded. ’ They are rmnarkalile for their 
pathos, soaring ''oncejitions, riclniess of imagery 
and ])Iiraseology, free ami nneonsi rained spirit, ami 
the glow of their love and liati*. Among the 
famous poets of tliis early ])(‘rio«l are Njibi'gha 
and others, whos<! works wen* translate<l and 
publislie<l l>y l>ti Sacy in Ids CJnrsfoumtJiit! Aruhi\ 
ami Kaab-lien-Zoliair, wlio live<l to celelirate the 
praises of the iirophet Moliammed. 

But Arabian literatim* began a new ean‘er with 
IMoliammod, tliougli his Koran contains m»t one 
preee[)t f/ivourabh* to literature or science. Dur- 
ing the first eighty years of tlieir (aimpiests, wlien 
they ha<l extended their dominion from Kgyjit to 
India, and from l^isbon to Samarcand, nothing can 
be said of their culture and refinement. A fan- 
ati<‘al ilesire, of <*om|uest j»rc*N aile<l, (Jradually, 
however, the taste for (*legant ]deasures arose 
during tlu^ repose that follow'd compiest, ami the 
compierors servivl themselves li(‘irs to llie civilisa- 
tion that was jierishing around tlu'm. Witli the 
Aldiaside califs, literature, science, ami art arose 
(Tot) A.D.); when the ealifate fell (PioS), they 
entiu'ed on their ih'irline. 'Diey were generously 
fostered iimler the spl(*ndid snay, first of Almansor 
(7o4 75), and afterwards of the celebrated TIaroun 
Al-ltascirnl ( Hariln Al-BaslnM, 7>{(> NOS). bearmMl 
men were invited to their courts from inanv 

countries, and remunerateil for their labours Avitli 
]iriucely munificence; tlu^ works of the liest (beck, 
Syriac, and old Persian writers were translated 
into Arabic, ami s])read abroa<l in numemus 

co]»ies. 'Tlie Palif Al-MamUn. wlm reigned from 
til Sink ofl’ered to the (Ireek einp<*ror live 
tons of gold and a ])erpetnal treaty of jieace, 
on eomlilion that llu* ]»hilosoplu*r Leo should 

he allowed for a time to give him instruelion. 
I nder the sway of tin* same, Al-Mamun, e\«*cl- 
leiit s<'hools were founded in Bagdad, Basra, 

Bokhaia, and Kufa ; wldle hirgi* libraries were 
collected at Alexandria, Ikigilml, and ('airo. In 
Spain, the high sebool of Cordova rivalled the 
literary fame of Bagda<l, and g<*nerally, in the 
lOtli century, the Arabs appeare«l every wln*re as 
the preservers and distrilmters of knowl(*<lge. For 
this period of Arab glory I'orrosjionds exaetly to 
that of Kiirope’s deeiiest darkness, when Italy had 
no ])hiIosopher but tlie Freneh pojie, Sylvest< r 11. 
(dieil 10():i), whose h*arIlill‘^ obtained from the Arabs 
of (,'ordova, earned him tlie name of neeroinaneer. 
Pupils from Krance ami other European <*ountries 
then began to repair to Spain in great inimbei's, to 
study mathoinatios anti medicine under the Arabs, 
'riiero were fourteen academies, with many pre 
]>aratory and upper seliools in Spain, juid five ve y 
coii.siderable public libraries. \Vheu 3(K) voh nes 
were a great library for a ricdi nixinastery, the 
library of the Calif irakoni II. <if Sjiain (<licd 1177) 
containe<l, it is said, more than GO(),(KK) volumes. 
Tills state of culture, when compaveil with that 
prevalent before Moliamiiicd, show's a rapidity of 


lirogress in know leilgo almost as rcinarkahle as the 
career of Arabia n compiest. 

The Arabs despised the languages of (Iroece and 
Bonie, ahhorreil their poets for their lieatheiiism, 
and ilisliked tlieir temperate dignity of style ;. hut 
in science the Aralis Avere Avilling learners, and 
rendered important services. Arabic Avords still 
employed in science such as algebra, alcohol, 
azimuth, zenith, luulir, witli many names of stai’s, 
iKic. remain as indications of their influenee on the 
early intellectual culture of Europe. But geo- 
graphy owes most to them during tin*, middle, ages. 
Pomiuest, Avidened political connection, trade and 
the duly of ]>ilgrimagc, imjxdlcd them to this study. 
'I’he old Arab treatises on geognijiliy, and AA'orks of 
travels in .s(*A'eral countries by Ibn Fodblan (died 
921), the fugitivi; African calif, Kdrisi [cirrtt 1155), 
Jbn dobair (died 1217), Abnlfcda, juinceof Hamath 
(died 1.551), Ihn Batnta (died 1577), Albirnni 
tin* historian, and otliers, arc still interesting and 
valuable. 

Of Avhat ha]»]>emMl in the Avorld before Islam, the 
Arabs cared to know nothing but the lives of the 
patriarchs and jnojihets, and a little of Persian his- 
tory ; hut the liistoiyof the Avorhl aftm* Islam arose 
was stmliou.sly cultivateil. After the dawn of the 
loth century, history liecame a favourite study of the 
Arabs. Tlu! first that attempted a universal surv<*y 
of the subjci t were Masildi (died 9.‘>7), in hxsGohJtn 
MvKihfirs : the Persian Tiihari (died 925), Avhose 
annals, of great bulk and value, Avere in 18.57 in 
course of jaiblication by De (Joeji* .ami otliei*s in 
Leydtm ; ami haitychius, Christian iiafriarch of 
Alexandria (died 950). These Avere foIloAied by 
Almlhiraj or Bar llebncus, philusopher and also 
theologian, ‘the plueiiix of his age;’ and George 
Klmakin ( nourished in I*';:y])t in tlic 13th century), 
both ( diristiaiis ; Abulfeda; Xuvairi, who Avrote 
a lyclopjedia {rirm 1551); Makrizi, aa ho Avroto 
tin* history of Kgy]U (died 1411 ), ami others. See 
M usteufeld s (h'srl(lv]ttsrfirt'{(n'r dn’ -I ( 1882), 
and translations by (boitremere, 

.Viabi.an theology ami jurisprudence arc inti- 
mately connected, and both founded on llu* Koran f 
but are by no means so simple ami uniform as is 
generally supposcil. Specnlnlio'n first heg.in to 
prevail iliiring tlu* OmmiatU* d\ nasty, and the 
Arisioiclian idiilosophy to lie studied by the, Aralis. 
As a ei'iiseipienee, the vague stateuu'uts of the 
Koran wen* soon \ariouslv interpreted, and ,i host 
of sects gimlually arose, t these, four oidy are 
rcganlcd as orthodox. IcaAing not less than seventy- 
tAAo heretical, aaIiosi* discordant tonets an* staii'd in 
the Avork of Sliahrcstani (trails. (‘ureton, l.oudon, 
1842). The four orthodov sects anw in the Sth 
ecnlury, ami are ; the Ilanilitc^, avIui do not reject 
tradition, but sulMirdinalt*, it to reason; the 
Shaliites, Avho entirely refuse the aids of reason and 

i diilosophy in theii' ireatmenl of theology ; the 
\amhalites ;iml the .M.ilecliites, Avho allow s])ccula- 
lion on points Avliere there is no tradition. The 
collection of trailitions known as tlu; Stunitf gives 
an aeeonnt of tlu* sayings and iloings of Mohain- 
iiu*d, and, though pedantic in its details, is in 
substance more valuable than the Koran. The 
iiiterpn*tation of the Koran constitutes the princi- 
pal part of etlucalion in theological jurisprudence. 
I’he iiuist celebrated of the commentators are 
/aimikhshari, rationalist ie, and BaidhaAvi, ortho- 
dox. (’onsult TornauAv, Dk.s Mos/rtmsr/o: livvht 
(1885). 

Arabian jihilosopliA', Avliich Avas of Greek origin, 

held the same relation to the Koran as the Scholas- 
tieisin of the iniddJi* ages did to the ( hristian 
Scriptures that is, it Avas reganled as the servant 
of faith. The chief study of the Arabs Avas the 
W’ritiiigs of Aristotle, Avho became kiuiwn in Spain, 
and subse(j[ueiiUy in all M estern Europe, through 
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trans]iiti(His from Araliio into Latin ; tlio 

Aralis tlieinselvos only knew the (Jreek jiliilosonlier 
in translations made <lniiii>;‘ tlie time ot the Al>ha- 
sides. Kspocial aKentioii was paid to lo^ic and 
melapUvsies. The most distinguished of their 
philosoj)hiral writers arc : the Iionoured leader, 
Alkindi of liasra., who nourished about the he^^iii- 
niiiiv of the ‘)th eenturv ; Alfarahi, who wrote a 
work oil First Priiieij>les in hot; Avicenna (died 
103(i), who (Mmi]>ined the study of lo;;ie and meta- 
jihvsies uilli (hat of nu'dieine, and made eoiisider- 
ahle ]>rooress in chemistry, nosolo^^v, and me<lical 
botany; Al^^lia/ali (die<] in Ha^thu’l, 1111); Ahu- 
bekr-ihn-Tofail (died in S(*ville, 11!K)); and his 
]>n])il, A vermes, ;^reatly esteemed as an exjuisitor 
of Arist<)ll(‘. For an account of these men ami 
their systems, see Sur /e.y hA'nlra 
r/ir.i /cm Aruhrs, hy Schiniilders ( Faris, IS42) ; 
ami licnan’s Arcnui(\^ rt /M /v/vo/.vnn; ( ISoO). 

iManv of ihi'se illustrious Arabian philosojdiers 
were also physi(‘ians. ddu' science of nuMliciiK* is 
essentially a creation <if the Arabs, to wlmm the 
oldest sources of knowhsl^e - that of the Indian 
]>hysicians — had lieen early opened. Fhcmical 
]»havinacy (see Alchkmv) was cn.'ated by the 
Arabs. Phanmicy and inatcrin iun/ira naturally 
led to botany and chemistry. For three centuries 
from the sih to tin* 1 1th a rich sciontllic culture 
l»revaih'd. Schools of philosophy and medicine 
sjuau^ uj> at dondisahur, !>:i^’da<l, I'-pahaii, Firii/a- 
bad, Hokhara, Kufa, Jlasra, Ah‘xandria, Fordova, 
i*Xc. In all (lepartments of medical sci{>m‘c a j^reat 
a<lvauce was mado, (wcept in anatomy (the Koran 
forhiildiu;^- the dissection of human bodies). 'I'lie 
most' famous writ<‘r' <m nuMliciue are Ka/i of Ba;.^- 
<la<l (died iri'J); Alkimli: Avicenna (h-Sh lo:>7), who 
wrote the ('ti)inn of Mc(fiuiu(\ lor <*i lon;^’ tiim‘ the 
only Inimlbook on the subje<*l ; Abulkasem of Cor- 
dova (died 1107); and Amtiocs (11*20 OS), who 
wrote a compl<‘l<.' svNtem of medicine. 

Ill mathematics, the Arabs mad(' l^reat advances 
by the introdmdion from India of the numenils and 
inod(* of mdat.ion now in use*, of tin* sine insKsid of 
4he chord i.. tri;4()nometiy (thanks to Albatani), 
siml of a more extcnuled application <tf al;;(*bra. 
AVhile .alchemists, searchin;^ titr the elixir of life. and 
the philos«)i)her*s stone, w(ae founding.; chemistry, 
astrolo;;ers were enriching astronomy, which Mas 
zealously studied in the famous scliools and 
ohserv.atorics of l>ag<lad ami F(*rdov.», Alha/ati 
M’rote Uj ai optics. 'Pin* AhuKiirnl or System of 
Astronomy by Ptolemy was translated into Arabic 
jis early .as SP2. lii the lOth century. Albatani, tlie 
«^reatest of Aralna.n astronomers, ;i Sab.ean by 
relie:ion, and born in flaran (<lied t)*20), observed the 
advance of the line of the ;ipsi<les i*' the earth’s 
orbit. Abnl Hassan-Ali uro.e on astnmuinical 
instruments in the llUh cent nr \. 

Besides thes<‘ advances in the solid bi-.anches of 
knowled;;;(‘, tin* ^^enius of the Arabs continually 
tlo>vered int<i poetry. Xnmerous jmets sjnan;^ uj) 
in all lamls wlnaNi the children of the desert had 
ctinied their irresistible f.-iith. 'riieir ver-c*, how- 
ever, Mas not like tire rude, simple nrinstiad t of a 
purely jrat riar-chal i»e<rjde ; it ;,ua<lnally allicrl its'df 
to the prcv.'iilin^ culture, and took, es])eciall\ in 
the eolden eimcli (»f Anibiaii civil isatioir ^ lii^di- 
artistic form. None Ir.-ivc; Iremi morr Iri^hly 
esteemed than Motanehhi (kille<l 1)05) .ami Ahii- 
TeniAm (died S4.’i), who coirii>iIed the old jmhmiis 
that compose the ll.am/is; h. Famous, too, are 
the satirist Alml Ohi ( <He<l 107)7), I lie r;.ryptian 
Busiri, xvliose JiorddJi > a eulot:y -t Moh,>.mined, 
and Uvo Syrians, Fl-Kfimi (dieil ^Oti) and the 
profound II... Fari7i (<ile.<l l‘2:ir« : his JHxran was 
])uhlishc(l ;it Bcvroiit 1874). T1 vinadani (died 
1007) introdue d novels in rhymiTr;^ [>roso like that 
of the KorAn, am’ Miote four hundred cf liiem 


under the name of Hariri (died 1121) 

hroii<:lit this form of literature to perfection. 
Azzeildiri (dierl 1*270) Avrote .an in<;enions allefjro- 
rical poem, ‘The Birds .and the Flowers.’ Besides 
these, .a sin;;ularly Nvild a.ml fantastic prose litera- 
ture made its aj)pi5.aiaucc, in Avliich the eravinj.; 
for the Avomlerful and ^a)r;;eous, so characteristic of 
the restless, adventurous Arabs, w.as richly ^r.ati- 
lied. Uomaiiccs .'ind Ic^^cnd.arv talcs abounded. 
The most famous of tlicse arc: 1 he Antbian Ndjhta' 
KuterlniHuirnf.'i (q.v. ), The Kr^ylnits of A titav (j)ub. 
Bulan, lS(»n), The h^.r/)/oif\' of the Chdnipions^ .and 
The kypinifs; of Jlihar.'i. The taste for j)roverhs, 
fables, .ami hio;;raphy Avas cvtcnsiA'cly imlu];j^od. In 
fact, Avith tin* cxccpti*)!] of the drama, comlcmmal hy 
tin; Pronln*t, thcri* w.is no sort (‘f lit<*iatnre th.it the 
-Vr/ihs (lid not attempt. The trouv(*r(‘s of Northern 
Franc(*, tin' tronhadonis of Provence, the ins|)irei*s 
of ft.-ily, ami the romancers of im'dieval Europe 
owed mucli to tin* Arabs, Avhose iiilluence on modern 
literature .still endures. The tales of bays, chariiis, 
sorceries, and tin* whole ^■or^eons machinery of 
enchaiitim‘nt, p.asscd into tlie poetry of the ^Vest. 
l)urin<:; the middh* a^es of I'hirojiean history, 
several of the most po])nlar and Avidely-si)rea(l 
hooks c.ann* from or through tin* Arabs; sm‘h .as 
The Sen ti BV.vc Masfrr.^, and The Fifhtca of JUilpai 
((j.A.), thon^li Ihe .\rahi,*ins themsel\(‘s borrowed 
lar;^ely from the I’eisian stories and tlie (Jret'k 
fables. S(.M* ('lonston’s Arahie Poet nj for EutjlLsh 
Ih ddrr.'i ( ( lla.s;4;. 1 S.S 1 ). 

All this enltun* of the early a;;<'s of Moham- 
medanism pn‘.senls a, st ron;;- contr.ast to t In* i‘;nor- 
anc«* Avhich now ]»r(*\ails jimon^^ the .\rahs. I’he 
brutal fanaticism of tin* Turks iiipj)(*d the blooming 
promise* of tin* I'-ast ; '•ank in stnpi)l indoh'uce, the 
peoples jiwait in ai).atln*tic rcsioinLt ion tln*ir deliver- 
ance and r(‘tnni to hi.i;hcr modes of life. Lit(.‘ratnre 
fnrnisln's noAV nothing MorlliA of notiee*. Learnin;j 
sjK'inls its<'lf jiriiicipally in comnientarh's ami 
scholi.a, in scholastic discussions on tin* subject- 
matter of dogmatics ami jurisprudence, .and in 
t(‘dions grammatical disepiisitions eonceiiiing the 
old .\ral)ic sjteech, gt'iierally acute* .‘iml suhlh*, hut 
always uiiprofit.ahh* and nm'uli veiling. Tin* swift 
ami inohilc. genius of tin* East has dep.'irted, Jiml 
ped.aiitic dullness has usniped its pla(*e. ’l’ln*rc are 
‘Dryasdusts' e\'en in tin* desert. .V h'w modern 
writers hav(* at templ(*d, Avith mon* or h'ss .sneeess, 
to imit.ate^ Eunijiean foi ms of ihonght and senti- 
ment. Of these may he iiieMtioiied Mii lmel Sah- 
hagh of Syria; the Slnikh Befaa •if Fairo ; Na..sif- 
EtVemU nf B(*irnt, Avho wrote the critical observa- 
tions ill l)e Sacy’s edition of Hariri [KpiAola 
Crified, L(‘i)). bS4S ) ; B. Bistaiii in his cyelojm'dia 
( Beirrtt, bs77)b 

4’he Arabic abo posses>.;es a Fbristi.in a.ml .l(*Avi.sh 
liter.ilure, which, h- wevei-, is elii'dlc (‘••clesi.astical. 
Its principal •>rM.anients .are Ihilyebius, ICImakin, 
and Ahultar.aj. rraiislatisins (*f tin* Old Testament 
were made, not from the Hi‘hr(*w, hut fiom the 
Sc]duagint, or from Latin vi‘rsions. In the middle 
ag(*s, the Spanish dews (‘tnpIoNCd Ar.ihic for their 
k*arned compositions ; ;iml scvcnil of tin*, most im- 
portant Av iks of M<iscs Maimomdes, for c.x.aiuple, 
Aveie ori; . i.iilA' Avritten in that tongue. Fonsult 
i:u Aralnaii l.’tcr.aturc, l)'II(*rhclot’.s llibliothkiue 
Onetftdlr ; Kn‘nn*r’s K ulturijefirhichtc des (trietd/t 
fl87r> 7): /(‘Tikcr’s liibliothecd itrioiitdis (1840- 
(jl ) ; and Ihn Ishiuj's Ivttdb-fft-Fihn'st, the oldest 
Arab cyclojijcdia of litcratun*, of about 1000 A. D., 
jmblished by Fliig(*l (2 vols. Leip. 1871-2). 

The Arabic httd/u(ttji\ it bas been remarked, is 
at once both rieh .and poor. It is nccess.arily 
destitute of innumerable Avoids (bjscribiiig tliose 
ideas and objects Avhich only civilisation can 
dcA'elop or produce ; but, on the other hand, the 
r!eh and nimble fancy of the Arabians has multi- 
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to an almost incmlible extent, the .syno- 
nyms of their desert- toii;^’iie, so that in some cases 
hundreds of expressions are found for tlie same 
thin^^ The Arabic belonj^s to the so-calletl 

Semitic family of lan"ua;^es, anion;' which it is 
<listin;'uished for its anlh(uity and .soft Ihixible 
^•lace. Throu;^h tlie Konln, the dialect of an 

Jshmaelitic tribe, the Koroi.sh, became the j»re- 
dominant lan;'ua;»e of literature and commerce 
tlirou^'hoiit tlie wlndo extent of the Arabian 
dominions. 'riie llimvaritic from Aby.^sinia, 
ainl clo.sely akin to tlie ancient Kthi«>pic, is 
known as yet only by a few inscrii>tions, v'cc, 
Arab podnis till 730 consisted mostly of from two 
to one huiidreil and twenty lines of one rhyme, 
'riiereaftcr was develope<l an (‘\act juid comiilex 
prosody. Al-.lauhiiri, wlio ilied in lOOt) A.D., drew 
iq) a diction.'iry of the pure Araliic speech, whi<*h lie 
entitled Ibiiity’), :ind which is held in 

hi;^h estimation :o this day. Mohammed-bim- 
YakAb al-I'ini/;i)»a(li, wlio died in 1414, was the 
author of an Arabic 'riiesaurns, entitled AI K/hnuH 
{‘The Ocean'), which is the best lexitsm in the 
lan;^na.;;e, and has conse(|iiently been tran.slated 
into Persian ami Tnrkmh. .lonlshani has ex- 
]>Iaine<l, in alphalu'tieal (n<ler, tlie nuMuiin;;- of the 
t<'ehnical terms usimI in .Vraliie art and science, 
llis work was published by Flii;^^*! ( Peip. 1S4.‘)), 
under th(‘ title of ] >(p' n itl(nt(\s. Aleblaiii ma<h‘ a 
lar;.;e collection of .Arabic, ‘saw'.s,’ aj»ophthe-ms, 
Ac., whicli was piililislied by I'reyta;' ( Bonn, IS.SS). 
'riir(m;_;li 1 he compiests of the .Arabs in Sicily and 
Spain, their lan^iua^ie lu'came known in Europe ; 
but not w'i 1 list am li !»;:;• the numerous trac(‘s of its ' 
inllmmce in various hbn(»i»eaii tou.mn^s, it became ■ 
foreotten after the expulsion of the .Moors from , 
Spain. 'Die lirsi Kuiopeaii scholars who earm*stly 
t(tok up tin* subjeci were tin* Dutch, in the 17th 
<‘euturv ; after them, tlu' (buiuaus, French, and 
Eii;udis)i. 'rin* inon* learuej Iheolocical students ^ 
consider it' a necessary part <4 their e«tucali»m. 
MaUesi* is an ,\rabic diah'ct, akin to ilie Mozarabic 
of th(^ Spanish Moors. In 'rurki'-li plainly, and 
c^('n in Alalay, the traces of .\rabie ajipear. In 
Pi‘rsiau every fourlh, and in Hindustani every 
Jiftli w'ord is .Arabic. In n‘cent times the piiixAv 
iiee^ro population of the central ami westiun 
Sudhn nav(‘, in rec(‘iN in;;’ Islam, made « ousider- 
al»le pi'<»i.ircss in ci\ilisation and l)u‘ knowledi:e 
of Arabic. 'The .Vraluc Ian;;ua;.;e is never ]ui.it<*d 
but in the ancient classical foiin, id’ which the 
Koran is re^ardt**! as tin* unapproachable standard, 
riassical .Vrabic is sjudvcn in northern Dentral 
Arabia, dilbuamct's increasin;^ with distance. Else- 
where' the lan;^ua;^'<* has lost, as lleduew had lost 
before th(,‘ olde.st books of tin*. lUlde were written, 
the linal vowels distinctive of ease? in nemns, ami 
person in ve^rbs. E;j^y[)tian or Syrian Arabic is le*ss 
pure than the native, but more* pure than the Arabic 
spoken from 'rri[)oli to Meueie’co. AVrij^lit s 
(f'nnuuiar (new eelitiem) is one eif the* best extant ; 
I.ane's Arithif-KmjlisJi f.r.iicon is a stamlarel work ; 
ami |{ael;L,'er s EiHf)i,sh-AtuAnc Li.i'iron (ISSl) is al.sei 
<'\(N*l]ent. Idle /^ranimalical anel lexico;;rapliic il , 
works of Caspari, Ereyta;;', EIeise*Iier, and De'Sacy, 
arc most important. Sec Sk.mitic L.vn<U’A<ji:s. 

Arabic B r/V ///</. - Like all Semitic writiii;,', this 
preiereeds from ri;.'ht to left. Jt is borreiweel fremi 
tlie old Syriac, and was jirobably introeluccel into 
Arabia by ('liristian missionaries about tlie time of 
Mohammed. In its eddest form it is called Kulic, 
from the tdwn of Kufa, on the Euphrates, where 
the transcription of the KorAii was busily carried 
on. Its cbaracters are ruele and coarse, and it bii.s 
particular symbeds for emly sixteen of the txventy* 
/^■i^^ht Arabic coTLsonants. This writing', neverthe- 
less, continued to be employed for 3(X) years, and 
for coins and inscriptions even later; but in tlie 10th 


century it was displaced for common pnrpo.ses l>v a 
current liaiidwritin;;, the AV,y/7//, introduced liy jbn 
Mokla. This is tlu* character .still in use, more or 
Ic.ss modilied, by all nations that bav(* adopti'd the 
Mohammedan rt?li;;ion. In it, the consonants which 
rc.semble each other are distiii^'uislied by ]>oiiits, 
and the vowuds by strokt's over and under the line ; 
but in writiii;' and print in; 4 -, the vowx*l.s are com- 
monly omitted. 

The hdlowin^ passa^je, the translation of Jidin 
iii. 16 as juiblisbed )>y tlu? Ihili.'-b and Eorci;'ii 
Bible Society, will show tin* character (see also 
Al.rUAliKT, p. 18S). It may be thus transliterated : 
LiannaJui hakatha nhahh Allah d'almii hatta hatha! 
ihiiahu. chcahul Ikai ht uahUk kvtf 'man- )/a^min 
hihi hal taknn lahii (llatfl/fat ( lah(t>/i naf. 


iHij] (Jt^^ <Lijl I 

ip ji 

^ ^ 

Arabian Kiitrrraiiii£B< ills (A// 

Lftf/ia/t tea La}ifalt, ‘ .V 'rimusaml .Ni;^bts ami a 
Ni;rbt’), in Cliristian lands, tlio l)('st known ]uodnct 
of Arabi.'in litcratun*. 'I’lic naim* ami plan of 
this work are very ancient. .Masudi in his famous 
history, (iuldi a .lAve/ocv. W lit leu ill Pl.’j, lueli- 
tions the IVi.sian Ih‘/.ai’ .MVaiie. translated into 
.\rabie will) tin' name 'i'linasanA Xii/hfs and 
a Xiff/d. M(diamim'«l-ibii Islimp in his work -,11 
Fibri.sf^ written in 0S7, mentions the Ih'r^ian 
wiirk as well known t»> liim, and as eontaiuiny; 
about two bumlred tales divided iuio a ibonsaml 
ni;ibts. He thus n*hit(‘s it- oi i;:iii. .V Feisian kin;' 
used to many a m vv bride every day. and ]mt lier 
to death next uioruiipi^. ( Im? wih' was Sbahrazatl 
(Seiiehera/.'ule ), who liad uudci -tamlin.L' ami dis- 
(‘I'clion. .\s tlu'V sat tojueiliev slu* bepau a. tall*, 
and late at ni;.ibt she bn>ke it otVat siieb an iiiter- 
estiii”- point that the kiiiLt next morn i Ui;' s]ia red lier 
life, and at nii^ld !>c;i;ied her to cent inne licr tale. 
So slie did a. tliou.saiid iTmlils. Meauiime slie l>ore 
! him a child. Ihesentiiiuc tin* child to liim, slic told 
liim of tin* craft slie bail used ; am! the kiny, w hoNO. 
love she bad now ;^aim*d, admired berj»ulicy ami let 
her livo. Mobaimmd ad<ls that tin* book was 
w ritten for tin* Frineess Hoinai. tlanubler of Babmaii 
Artaxerxi'.s, and that it liad been tnui-lated into 
.Vraliic w ith alterations, .-ome new tale‘> liein^^; sub- 
stituted for old. 

The mucli-bcfablcd Frineess llomai is half 
mythical, like the Babylonian Semiramis, an 
accredited doer of many lliin;.is whose author is 
I unknown. .Masiidi tells that her mother was a 
Jewess whom Babnian bad married, and who 
! delivered lier people from bonda; 4 e : in short, she 
S' as the Estlier of Israelitish tradition. But IVr- 
sian poets and Araliian historian- do not make it 
clear xvhether the name Shahrazad belon.ued to the 
mother or the <lan;;liter. d\-ibaii rails Estlier the 
mother of Bahmaii .Artaxerxes ( Lon; 4 imanns) ; this 
i.s implied in the biblical story, as .Vhasueius .seems 
to he Hebrew for Xeixes. 

The occasion of the hook written for tlu* Friiiee.ss 
Homai resembles the story told in the. Hebrew 
Bible about Esther, her mother or jj:randiuotber, 
bv some Persian Jew two or three eenturie.s n.ix 
likeness is closer betwetm the Inblical story 
and that of Shahrazad as it appears in the Arabian 
]Si;'hts, the survivin;;- representative of tlie Persian 
Thuimind and O'lc Xitjfits. In both, the P<‘isiaa 
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kin^ is offended with Ids queen; from the Penumn 
' hook we cannot tell why ; in the Htd>rew, 
I»«eausn s/io has insulted him at a banquet before 
Ill’s ]>riiices find lords; in lii(> iVnildnii, for a fouler 
reason. In all tliiee, tliereafter, the kin;^ has a 
new wife daily. The IVr.sia.n an<l the Araiiic emi- 
si^n her next nn)rnin^- to ileath; the ^ehre^v merely 
to the seeliisioTi of the liareni. All three tell that 
the kino at, lenoth honoured as (jneeii the one that 
f(aine<l his lastin^^ love ; the Araliie makes her the 
^rand-vizier’s daughter; the lli'hrew, the vizier's 
fost<*r-dan;;htei. Tin' Persian as<‘ril)es t«) her her 
])eo]»lc's deliveranee from boiidaoe ; tlio Hebrew, , 
their salvation from massaen* ; the Arabie ori^i- | 
nates ln*r hardy resolution to inarry the blood- j 
thirsty kino in ]n*r zeal to save the 4lau.t;litei*s of her 
people. In all three the kino is eli.unied at ni^ht 
witli rt'citals from the iiast. In the Persian story 
.she is aiiltMl by the kino's housekeepr*r, in the 
Arabian l)y her own sister, in the Hebrew by the 
kino’s chamberlain. 

A ipiotation by Makrizi from Ibn Said of 
about Pi-lO, mentions the 'I'/nufstutf/ end (htc 
Nujhta as a romantic work. Meantime tin* 
work seems to have, in tin* course of <*en- 
turies, had tin* (‘>:j)eri(*nc(* of a ceh*brat(‘d ]>;iir of 
hose which lost theii* idc'utity liy univer.sal ])atch- I 
ino, and to have* bemi edited int«i its present form j 
about I4o() in Kuypt, and most jnobably in Cairo, j 
How much of the Princess Homai’s book remnins , 
in it we cannot tell, nor where to look for this , 
remainder. The Pcj^ian ori;.;in of some of tin* tales | 
is evid(*nt ; (‘<|ually e^ident the Imlian ori; 4 in of | 
otln'i’s, notwitlistainlin^^ the hication in Ba^^da*!, 
ainl the presence ef tin* Calif llaronn Al-Kasehid. 
Hut in a ;treat part of tlie work both form arnl 
matter appear to l»e Arabian. The foundation of 
many tales in history <ir h'^ieinl or older tales limits 
their ti^j^e. 'I'lie story of tin* cit.\ whose inhabitants 
are turned into lishes, tin* Christians into him*, tin* 
Ma;^ians into red, tlic dews into ;Nellow, tin* Mos- 
lems into white, cannot w(*ll Im* older than the year 
IdOl, when the sultan of K;;ypt, to di‘^tin;^uish 
• true believers from infidels, <inler(‘d Christians to 
wear blue turbans, and dews y(*llow, whih* white 
turbans wort* reserved for Moslems alone. 'I’he 
story tohl by the jmrveyor of tin* sultan of Cash^.ar 
i.s taken, ami considerably spoiled in the takin;^, 
from the Chronicle of Ibn- Al-daiizi, who died in 
1‘2(K). It is the story of f^himar. slave of the 
irinct's*" iiiother of A1 Mo»itadir, who was calif 
rom 910 to O.'VJ. Others aie traeed by Mr Lane. 

The Thons(tsd ond i)nr XiqJds has never bt*en 
patronised or jn'otrn-ti'd by tini literaiy class<*s 
of the Last. '('he pnril,a,nical sjiirit of hi^h 
MohamnnMlan litmatun? d(*mands an .ij)olo;^y from 
any merely entertainin;^ author for not better eni- 
ployin;^ his time. The T/ion.sond and thf Xiqlds 
accordingly bears the pt*nalty of bidn;;’ neither 
relit^ious nor scienlili<-. Its style is mean; it has 
lieeii much handed about in fra<;nn*nts amonjjf tin- 
comparatively uneducated ; told by professional 
story-tellers so as to suir tin* rou;^di aiidiein'cs of 
Eastern towns ; and copied from sm-h mei.'s dieta 
tion, indi\ idual taste or fancy tilling many :i blank. 

Various editions <litt’er (’oiisidoi ilily in iln*. i •'lin^'* 
and order of the stories, ddie liest are it ' not v 
printed Ihihcj edition, the very similai , uf wei! 
jirinted Calcutta edition of J.Sdll, ainl the Breslau 
edition. No MS. appears to be older than 154S, 
the date of that used by Antoine (falland. li s 
French translation, published in Paris, 17U4-8. in 
12 vols., was lon;^ sut>posed t<- b* the fruit of his 
own ima;;^inatn>:i. It mu(*h misre])re'>ents his 
original, ami the Eastern life. lieiidercd into 
Enf^lish, it is the most jMijnilar form of the 
Thousatul and One in Biitaiii. He inserted 

into it ten tales >f unknow n orb^in •, Im^ in iSS7 


I Ihirton found the Arabic text of two of these 
(irwludinj^ Aladdin) in a Parisian library. In 1840 
K \V. Lane, jnvjtared by several Years snent 
ill Cairo entirely anioii^ Arabs in tlie Amoian 
manner, published Ids .scJiolarly transLation, in 
which lie has sacrificed the coarseness of the original 
and mueh of its w earisome length. His notes arc 
admirable, and often as delightful as the text. 
Payne’s translation, complete hut not very accurate, 
j was jmhlishcil for subscrihers in 9 vols. 1SS2-4. 
Sir Kichard Burton's varied h*arning and rare 
mastery of English and Arabic make his trans- 
lation, printed for subscribers in 10 vols. (at 
‘Benares,' iSSo-IST), a vigorous ami uncompromis- 
ingly accurate ro})r(!S(mtation of the original. Five 
sii])])lem(mt.‘irv volumes were a«ldod snhsejpiently. 
Lady Burton’s exjmrgated edition of her husband’s 
work in in course of jiublieation ( 1SS7). See M. J. 
I)(* Coeje on tlie whole subject in IJc Gida^ 
Scpt(‘inber bSStJ. 

Arabian XlllIK^rails or CllMfKKS— the charac- 
ters 0, I, ‘2, d, 4, T), 0, 7, 8, 9. Pro])erly, they 
.should he styled Himln or Imli.in Numerals, for 
the Arabs borrowed them, along w ith the decimal 
system of notation, from tlie Hindus, probably in 
77dA.l). (lerhert ( afterwards Sylvester II.). seems 
to have learned tlie use of them from the Moors 
ill Spain about the, year 979. \'et their employ- 
ment was long in making its way, and w'as not 
gi‘iieral before tin; invention of printing. Accounts 
continued to lu* ke])t in Homan numerals up to tin* 
Kith century. See N i MKKAl.s, AuriiAnKT. 

Arabiaill Marc Hrffthnvnin (‘.Bed 

S(*a’) of I lie ;iiicii‘nts (though these terms a]>pear to 
h.ave he(*n a]>pli(‘d with considerable vaguem*ss ), is 
that, part of the Indian Dceari whii'h li(‘s hi'tAVi'en 
India on the east ami .Arahi.a on the w’est. Its 
most natural and conv(*nienf limit on the. .south 
is a Urn* drawn from ('api* ('omorin to (’ape 
(Inanlafui. Its two great arms are the Ri*d Sea 
proper and the Persian (Jiilf. 

Ar'aibill is tin; t‘ssciitial ]>rim‘iple of gum- 
arabic. and is obtained ])ur(! by adding ab‘ohol to 
a solution of gum-arabic in water, w ben the arabiii 
is precipitate<l in w hite llocculi. See Cl M. 

Ara b! Fa.slia, h*ailer of the military and insur- 
rei'tionary ])arf.v in Egypt in bSS‘2. See EdVrr. 
Araraii. SeeAiJVK.vN. 

ArararL a genus of hinls cbisely allied to the 
Touc.ans. See Tori’AN. 

Ara'4*oa‘. See Aim m. 

Ararliis. See ( \ iim- nd-ukan. 

Ararll'llitia (Cr. ararlmv, Cl si»ider’), a sub- 
class of d’racln'ate Artbro|»oda ('{.”»'. under AkTUnr- 
LATA), including scorpions, spidi*i-.;, miles, Ac., 
and first .'-t‘paiate.| by Lamai'.'K from tlu^ lnse(*ta 
of Linmeus. Tic* boily is usnalh divided into 
> thorax ami alxlommi, tin* latter destitute 
of apiieiidages, the foimcr possessing six t)aii*s, 
of wlih'b the jxisterior four pairs are wutlking 
limbs, thus fiirnisliing a ready means of tlis- 
tinctioii from insects, whieb have three ^lairs only. 
The »we Ulterior fiairs, known as clielieera* and 
pedijMl . j.ieof various forms, the former usually 
cliclate oi --uh-cliolate ; the latter clieJate, ambula- 
tory, or allien niforni. Hespirafion is <*fl'ect«id by 
jiieans of tracheal tubes, or by poiiebes - (he so- 
called respiratory .sacs. 

Thosii arachnida with .segmented abdomen are 
.termed Artlirogastra, and inclmic live families, of 
wliicli Scorpio, l'hely])bonus, Chelifer, Haleodes, 
a;nl JMialangium are types. These show’ a distinct 
gradation to true .spidem .or Araneina, which are 
easily recognised hy their unsegmented ahdomcn, 
usually furnished with spinning glands, opening 
by four to six posterior papilla*, and by their sub- 
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chelate clielicene aiid aininilatory ])e(lij)al|)i. The 
mites and ticks {Atuirlmi) Ii/ivo tlie unso^nieiitcd 
u)>(lomeii continuous with the thorax, and the 
clielicera* and |)o<lij)al|)i are inodiliod into a siiekin;^ 
or nierciu*' a]>paratus. The Liii^uiituli<la ( /Vn^/- 
.slaDinnt)^ tlie Tardi;j|^rada, and the l*veno;^onida, 
have usually hecn reckoned as hi^^hly modiluMl 
arachnhles, somewhat akin to the Aearina; the 
most recent anatomists, however, tend to reim>\e 
them from the araehnida aIto;^etli(;r. On the 
other haml, it has lately heen clearly shown that 
the Silurian Kurvj)teri(ia, and the ancient, hut 
still iMMsiiijtent Jjimuliis (see K I must 
he reckoneil rather as araehnhK's than as crus- 
taceans, ami thus tlie two f^reat divisions of the 
Arthrojioda, the, Tr.-ielieata and tin* liranchiata, are 
shown to ha,v(* <liver;L(ed in ]»al;eozoic times. See 
Acakixa, Mitk, SroHiMDN, Si'iDKii, and Tick; also 
Huxley's A}Hdumii 'jf J nrrrtcluuifrd Auhnuls^ Jial 
four's C(jiii/)f(rf(firr. Kudirt/o/nt/if, and ( 'amhri<l;^e's 
mono;^ra])h in Knriirlojutditi Jiriln nnint (9tli (mI.). 

AraririioUl Ulciiiliraiir, «‘n< of tin* threi 

coverin;^s of tin* hrain and sjdnal cord, is sitnati* 
hetu’emi the dnia-matei* ainl tin* ])ia-mater. Jt is 
non-vasenlar, t ransparent, and remarkahly thin. 
Its outer surface, next the dura-mater, is free, 
smooth, and ^.ilisteuini^: ; its inner smfa<*e is <‘on- 
neel'*d to the pia maler hy numerous delicate 
threads, which tra^■el^se the space (suh aiachuoid ) 
hetwe<*n the two nn‘ml>raiu*s. Some anatondwlN 
regard tin* space h<‘t\\een ai'aelmoid memluane and 
dura-ma,ter (suh-dnra.l) as a. serous cavity hound«‘d 
hy a serous nu'mhrane, of which the arachnoid 
memhrane i^ its viNC(‘ra.l layer, and the inner free 
shinin< 4 ,' surfaci* of tin* dura-mater its pari<*tai laver. 
The suh-a rachnoid space contains a Iluid named 
eerehro-s[unal, which in health \arie> iu amount 
from two drachms to tNNo ounec.--. See J>K,\IN, 
(’KltKUIto-SIMX.M, Fl.rili, Ih 

capital of a distri<*t in Kastern Hungary, 
is situal('<l on tin* ri^^ht hank of the Maro^. an 
atlluent of ihe'rin'iss, and has a population (ISSO) 
of including: many dews. It is an import- 

ant lailway centre, and is ttd miles SF. of Ihida-. 
I'csth, and 74 miles K. of Sze;.,U‘din h\ rail. It 
('allies on a larce trade in corn, spirits, wine, and 
tohaceo, and is one of the eicatest <*attle, markets 
in Hungary. l)urin;4 the 17th century it was 
often caplur<*d, and at last destroy«‘d hy the 'I'urlvs. 
lMirin;H' t he revolut ionary war of IStP it was oecii- 
pied h»r a time hy the Austrians, who ca,])itulated 
te the lluneariaiis in duly. In August, .Vrad 
was surreud<‘i*ed to the Kussians hy (hu'^'ci ; many 
of the prisom'is were massaficd ; and in Oetoher, 
lliirteen Hungarian olliceis were exeiaiteil here h\ 
order of the infamous Hayuau. Nkw Ahap, on 
the other side of the rivi'r, has .*i()()(l inhahitants. 
includin;^; many (lermaiis. -The county or proxinee 
<d Arad has an arcji of *2490 s(j. m., with a pop. of 
(ISSM 303,904. Jt borders on '['ransylvania, and 
l>rodiic('s much excellent wine ; the inhahitants 
are chh'lly Koumanian in race. 

Ara‘om>ter. See .Vkkpmktkh. 

Arsit; the ]uir^aitory of Islam, tin* place hetweeii 
I’aradise and hell. Its position has not been de- 
lined with the usual exa<*tness of Mohammed, hut 
it is undoubtedly a jdace of purilication by fire. 

Ar'afat.^ MoCNT, Orphat or Jrhvhrr-'rabme 
(‘mountain of meiry’), is a oraniie hill about Id 
miles SE. of Mecca, visited by the faithful, and 
belifned to bo the spot where Adam, eonducf(?(l by 
tile an<^<d (bibriel, met ae;ain his wife Eve, after a 
punitive se])aration of ‘290 years, on account of their 
disobedience in Paradise, ft is not above 290 feet 
bigb, but its cinuiit is a mile and a half. 

Ar'aiffo, FRANtX)ivS Jkan DoMlNUiUli, a cele- 
brated Frencli astronomer and physicist, was born 
24 
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bebniarv ‘29, 1789, at Ksta^el near JY'rpi; 4 nan, in 
the dejiartnient of PyiviU'cs Orientalcs. At the 
early a;^e of seventeen, he entered tluJ Polytechnic 
School at f*aris, and in 1804 hecanu^ secretary to 
the Ohservatorv. 4'xvo ytjars afterwards he was 
en;^a;,md, willi l»iot, hy the l^’reiK h *.;overnmciit, to 
1 carry out the mea>ure!nent of an are of tin*, meri- 
} dian, xyhich liad lieeii enmmeneed hy Helaiiihre and 
Mecli.iiii. .Vra;.'‘o and Jhot had to extend it from 
J>are(‘huia to the lialtairic Isles. Tin* two savans 
estahli.slied llnuiiselves on the summit of Mount 
(lalat/a, one ot the hip;hest ef the ICastern i*yrc- 
nec's, and here* they lived fm* many montlis. War 
broke out hetwixt I*' ranee and si)uin, ami Arago 
W'as held P) he a s])y ; his si^inils, sU}>]M>s{‘d to 
he meant to ; 4 nide the l''reneh in\ ;idin;( aimy, were 
interrupted ; and with ^reat didieiiUy lie Mive<*ed(!d 
in rea(‘hin;^ Majnrea. Havin;^' ; 4 on<* to Alyjiers, 
he was ea,j»tiire<l, on Ids w.iy hack to l*'ran(;c, hy 
a Spanish cruiser; ami it was not till dune 1809 
th.at he linally arih cd at Marseilles, ..\s a reward 
for his snll'4*]in;^s in tin* cause of science, lui was 
elected a, nn‘mher of the Aca<lem^ of Sci(‘nces, 
thou;,di only t w <*nty three yt'ars of ay;e, ;ind was 
appiiinto*! jirob'ssor of Analytical (Icometry in the 
I *ol\ t<‘chnic Si hool. 

Ilis lam (‘Is wen*, howevf'r, won mainly in tln^ 
liohU of astronomy, majji'netism, and o]Uics. In 
hsl2 he eomnn*nccd his ext latu’dinarv course 
h'clnres on astronomy and co;j;nate sulijccts, 
which f.iscinatcd all l^uis. In lsl9, aloii;,^ with 
< Jay l.iiss.-ic, he eslaldished the Aunffics (U: 
Chiinii’ if ili /di and eonlirmed tin* truth 
oi the uinlulatoiA' theory of li^^ht. In 1818 he 
piihli'he(j his llnUiH df dtsrnutiinnK f d'aiU’sifpns^ 
Asf I'oniimtipa s, >f l*/( i/.sttj to .s, and, wili) Idol, madi* 
Ljeodetie ohs(‘i vai ions on tin coasts of Fn^il.uid 
and Scotland. In 1 8*20 In* made s(‘\ (>ral important 
discoveries in elect i oina^^net ism esjieeially the 
phenomenon of rotidttrii itm-nn f ism. He. may 
i»e said to havt* proved the p'lation hetw’i'en 
tin* anr<»ra hoicali-s a ’ niMLinetie vai iations. 
ll<* J^reatlv ]»roiUoted the ae(M*p(auee of the, \in- 
dulatory llieoiv of li;^hl. and made important 
advances in the doctrine of the jxilarisatioii of 
Ii.^ht. Other minor aehiov emenls were made in 
the dep.irtmeiit of pliotoinetrie ni(‘asnrenients of 
the hrl,L:litness of tin* stars, tin* ola-tie force of 
steam and other ;;ase''. In lS.3t> In* heeame chief 
director of tin* oh-eivatoi v, and ree(*ived the 
post of Per)>etual St‘crelar\ of the .\eademx. It 
was while holdin;.; the laller ollii'e that lie v\ rot(* 
his famous i/mfis (»f di’ceased memhers. Ji(* look 
;i ]»rominenl pait in the dul> revolution (18,30), 
l'!lected hy Pei pi,L;'n;m as meiidx-r of the ( 'hainher 
of Oeputies, In* oeeupied a position on tin* extreme 
left. In tin* revolution of 1818, he was eliosi‘n a 
memher of the i»rovisional u'overnnient, and in this 
position ho resisted the proposed nn'asures of the 
Socialist jatrty. .Xra^o opposed l.onis Naimleon, 
and refusiMl to taki tin* oath (*f allerihinee atlcr 
the i'intp d'i'ffd of 18.V2. He died 3d (>cloher 18.‘»3, 
and was honoured witli a juihlie funeral. ilis 
Works vvi*re edited hy HariMl (17 vols. 1 8, “it 9*2), in- 
eludiii;;’ the A.sfrDttmnir l*i>pu/a{rc and the Aidices 
JitfUfi'nphlfpn s. Sei* Andioannes AntifOf >'^i>n 
rf .sn/f //{/hfr/pr (2d ed. 1899). 

J V<H,M KS ETIKNNK \’I(T0K AuACP, hiothcr of 
the opcat savant, was horn lOtli Manh 1700. In 
I8l7 he aceompanit'd an expedition round the 
world. Afterwards, wa* lind him lirsl at IJordeaux, 
and then at Toulouse, vvritin;^ vaudevilles, lu'sides 
]>uhlishiiig poems and romances. From ISSo to 
1837 he mana.^ed the theatre at Jbmen. His 
Pnnncnadc autaur du J/e/a/V (18*22), and i^ourour 
dAm Avvvfjlr (1838), are well known. In 1849, 
thoui^h hliml, he formed a company of sp(a*uhitoi*s, 
ami departed for Ckilifornia, to tjearch foi' gold. 
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/ On his return ho jmhlislicd U/ic fVcyI//iYA'(1853). 
Ho died in BmxiJ in Janwiry ISm. — Etiennk, iiii- 
otJior hrotlier o/ tiie fish-oiiuiner, Wius born 9th 
.February KS()2, and Jiiade liiinscif well known 
a« a |M)piilar author. 11«^ held an appointment 
un<ler tlie provisional ^ovtuiinient of 1848, and 
Avas afterwards exiled. In I Sol) he veturneil to 
Ih’anco. In 1878 lie beeanie archivist in the fJrolc 
dc^'i licnttx Arts . — Emani EL, son of the astron- 
<mi(‘r, horn 1812, hecanie known a.s a zealous re- 

E uhlican in 1848, and was after 1852 active as a 
arris! cr. Jn 1870 he became a member of the 
committee of iiati(»nal defence, and afterwards hehl 
appoint nimits under the Government. 

once a kiiiGclom, now divided into the 
three })rovinc(‘s of SaraG()ssa, Iluesca, ami 'reruci, 
in the N E. of Spain. (Jroatest len^dh from north 
to south, 190 mih?s; lireadth, 1.‘10. Area, 17,980 
sq. m. Eon. (1884) 92o,920. It is houmh^d on the 
north hy t-lie Pyrenees, and borders on Navarre, 
the Oastiles, \'alencia, ami (Catalonia. Tln^ Ebro 
Hows thnniGli Aragon in a soul h-casterly <lirection, 
receiviiiG nuni(‘rous trihiitarii’s l>oth from the h»fty 
n'Giniis of th(‘ P\ leiu^es ami from the Sierras in 
the soiitli. 'IMie jirovinee is naturally divhled into 
tlie level country aleiiG the El»ro, and tin* northern 
mountainous <listrict of l/pp('r AraGon. 'Phe 
central i>hiin is sterile, poorly supj)lied with 
water, ami inters<H*t<Ml by deet) ravines. 'Phe 
valleys of Tjjper AraGon are at once the most 
beautiful .and fertile of .all the (Vrenean valleys. 
44ie S[>anish P\ nmees, whicli attain a lieiGbt of 
over 1 l,00t) f(M*t, are rich in Gram! scemny, ami allbrd 
Good s[)ort for tin.’ an^iler ami sportsm.in. 'Phe 
slopes of tin? hills are clothed with forests of 
oak, beecli, .iml pirn*. The minerals of the pro- 
vince are copper, lea<l, iron, s.ilt, alum, s.altpetre, 
coal, and .triiiMM-. j4ie silkw<u’m industry h.as 
hoen iutrodm*e<l. .VraGon is t»eopled by a bnivi*, 
a(!ti\e, endtlrin^^ but obstinate race, hi.Gh siu riled 
and t»}itriotic, makiiiG oood soldi<.‘rs or audacious 
rolibcrs. Jt early became a Koman ]>rovinc(‘; and, 
on the fall of the (Miipire, p.assed into the hamls of 
the West (Joths, but ujis compiercMl by the Mimus 
in the bcGiiiniuG of tin* 8th century, I’he rulei> of 
AraGon, after it liad boon rccoven'd from the Moois 
and united with ( 'jit.alonia ( 1 1,*]7 b b(‘c:um* power- 
ful ; obt, 'lined |»ossession of the Ualcaric Isles in 
121.4, of Si<*ily in 1282, of Sanlinia in 1.42<), ;iml of 
Naph's in 1441). Ily tin* marria.Gc of E(*rdin;ind of 
AraGon with Is.abell.'i, heire>s of t \i.stile, in I tOt), 
the two states of Ara.Gon ami Castile were. unitt*d, 
and fonnc<l tin" foundation of the Gi^aJ Sp.anish 
monarchy. After Penllnand's (h;ath in loKJ, the 
union of the st.-ites was iiiad<* p ;(nanent. The 
constitutional historv of Ar;iGon is peculiarly inter- 
est iuG for tin* stout (defence of popular riG|its main- 
tained by its cortes ; ev«*n after the union with 
Castile, the old ]u*ivile;^u*.:; wen? nuiiiitained. In 
the war with tin? Erencli, 1808 9, SaraGossa, t>.e 
cai)ital of AraGon, was remark.able for its heroic 
defence under Palafox. 'Phe chief towns are Sara- 
gossa, Cal.it.ayiid, Iluesca, arnl T(!ru(*l. 

a town of Sicily, d miles \NE. of 
Girgonti by niil, Avith the o’ I cjistle of tin* pcime.s 
of AraGon.’j. Near it an; important su ’iur-i. :ues. 
Pop. (1881) 9o71. 

Ar'iljUfOllitP^ a mineral e,-sentially consisiifjg 
of carbonate of lime, and so aGieeiuG in cjioii'c-al 
composition with Calcare.ous S]).‘ir (ii.v but dillei 
ing frojii it in the bo in of its cr\ -lals, (U which the 
primary form i;‘. a uiombie prism witli angles of 
lUi' IfP and (IT 44', the secondai v forms being 
general^ prismatic and jiyramhlal. The olfeet of 
neat cm them slions anothei difi’erenee, aragonite 
bclujj^’edin.ed to ]>ow<Ier by a heat in wdiieli 
calearSteH spar will remain uncluinged. Aragonite 


dpveiirs to ho the product of a crystdlJisution 
taking jdace at a higher temperature than that in 
wliich calcareous spar is producetl ; and accAmlingly 
it is frequent in volcanic district.s and in the iieigli- 
bourliooil i>f hot springs, as at Carlsbad. It is 
frcijueiitly found lilling cavities ( sec A M YOUALOll) ), 
and lining cracks, joints, and other natural lissurcs 
in such igneous rl)cks as hasalt and its varieties, 
porphyrite, i'te. as in Scotland. It derives its name 
from ilie province of Aragon in Spain. It some- 
times occurs in sttilaetitic form. Its crystals are 
som(‘timcs prisms shortened into tables, sometimes 
they are lengthened into neeilles. Twin crystals 
(//mc/cs) are very common. Sai/a itpar is a variety 
of it, in wliich the cr\stals are of a line fibrous silky 
apjHUiranco, and comhiiu'd together into a comj)act 
mass. Fios ferri (i.e. flower of iron) is a ruirno 
given to a eoralloid.'il variety which sometimes 
occurs in iron mines. 

Arsijj^liay^ a large river of Hrazil, rising in tlie 
Sierni S<*ia<la, and Mowing 1000 miles northward, 
till, at San Joao, it joins the 'Pocantins, which 
ag.‘uii, after ji nortlierlv course of 3(K) miles more, 
mingles its estu.iry Avit)i that of the Amazon round 
I Ik; Isle of Mani jo. 

Ar'akail {AndAn : also spelt Aracan and Arra- 
t‘an)^ long the most nortlu'ily division of British 
Bnrmali, is a luirrow st rip of territory on the Bay 
of Bengal, hctAV(*en Pegu and (Miittagong, in LoAver 
BeriGul. lbs h'ngib is .'ihont 400 miles, Avhile 
ils l)re.'idth v.'irics from 90 miles in the north to 
about lo. The area is 14,.'>20 sq. m. A range of 
mountains, lu'arly ]>.'ir.'dh*l Avitb tlie line of eojist, 
the highest point 7000 fe(‘t above the s(‘a-l(?vel, 
sejiaratcs Arakan from IN'gu and riijier Bnnnah. 
The soil of the northern ixulion of Arak.an is alhi- 
Aual; hut the eonniry is billy, tlillieiilt of aecess, 
an<l covered Avilli forest. 'I’lu; ]uovinee is divided 
into four tlistri(‘!s ,\k\ab, S.'indoway, Kyouk- 
Paoii, aiul Nortli Arakan, or the Hill Tracts. At 
its annexation in 1820, the; population was only 
about J0(),0()() : ill 18,41, it Avas 174,000; in 1839, it 
had iiicre.Hsed to 248,000; in 1872, -18.4, .40il; and at 
the eenviis of ISSI, r)S7,.418. With these results 
the of trade fully eorn‘sponds. Bice is the 

eliicf artit'le of exportation; the otliers are cotton, 
(ol»aeeo, sugar, hemp, indigr), b(*tel-niits, ami tim- 
ber, especially t(*ak. 'Phe imjiorts consist mainly 
of British niauuf.tt tuiGs. 

44ie native ]»iinces <»f Arakan, wliose history is 
traced hack to the Stii eentiirv, mice ruled oA(‘r a 
much wider .area. 'Pbe obi cathtal, .Arakan, noAV 
called Mro-liming (‘old toAvn'), is situated .40 
miles from tlie sea., in a very unbealthy district. 
It w.'is the c.'ipital of .a kingfloiu for 'X){) years, and 
its ma.ssive ruins of forts and w.-ills still jioint to 
its former gioa; aess. But its population jioAV is 
hardly more fb;in 2(K)0 souls. The nh)dt‘rn capital 
of the proviiKM* is Aky.ah ( i.v ). 'riie .Arakancse 
lie-long to the Burman stoclv, and are Bmldhisls, 
tliough there are a few imiriiGiant Mohamme- 
dans. 

.I'riil.. Lake, sejiarated by the jdaiean of T'st- 
f’ •: ilie ('as]uan Sea, is tlielarge.st lake in the 
stet»pc . (.f Asia. It lies Avbody Avitliin the limits of 
Uussian Central Asia, embracing an area of about 
24,(MHi s<p 111 . It is fed by the Sir-D.arya (the 
ancient .Jaxartes) on tlie NE. side, and the Amu- 
D.'irya (or ancient Gxus) on the SE. It has no 
outlet, and is gi*nerally shalloAV, its only deep 
water being on the Avest coast, AAdjere it rcficlie.s a , 
depth of 224 feet ; hut it shoals gradually c^istAvard 
to a mere marshy sAvamp. Its level is 117 feet 
ahoA^e that of the Caspian, AA'hich is 84 feet beloAV 
the surface of tin; Black Sea. Like other lakes 
Avhieli are tlrained only by evaporation, it is 
brackish. Pish, including sturgeon, carp, and 
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heniiig, arc alauidani. The lake i« dotteil with 
iiiiilii tildes of islands and islets. Owing to llie 
shallowness of its waters, and its frequent exposure 
to fierce and sudden storms from tlie MK., naviga- 
tion is dilHcult ; and a llotilla of flat-hottomeil 
gunboats, Imilt for tliis sea by the Russians, and 
which took part in tlie o[)erations against Khiva in 
1873, alone patrols its surface. The history of the 
Sea of Aral is very niiiiarkahle. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and (^)lonel Vide collecteil reftuences made 
to it in Greek, Tiatin, yVrabic, and Rmsian writers, 
and established the fact that the area it now 
occupies .has been dry land twice within historical 
times —the Jaxartes and the Uxus then running 
south of tlie Si‘a of Aral to the Ciusiiiau. This was 
the case during the Greco- Roman period, and again 
during the 18tli and Mth centuries after Christ. 
The Russian government, wliiiOi puslnvl its frontier . 
as far east as tl. Aral in bSkS, lias abandoned the 
idea of the diversion of the 0\u>. to the Cas})iaii j 
Sea, and has projiosed to unite tlie two lakes hy 
means of the stiqqie river Cliogaii, roiiml tlie 
northern edgti of tlu‘ b’st-Crt platt*an. Set* tlie 
article Asia ; Prorrcditttjis of Hujud id injniithical 
; and The Shares of l.nhe. And, by Major 
Wood (lS7b). yMso, for the formation of the lake, I 
sec Roesler’s (Vien. 1S73). 

Arcl'lisiy a genus of plants, the ty]ie of the 
Araliaee,a', wliieli are. a sul>-or<ler of C inhellifera* 
less developt'tl hi iiilloreseeiiee, which is oftt'ii 
racemose-umlu“l!ale, and in fniil, whieli has 
usually more llian two carpels, and is often siie- 
cule.nt -witness tlu* berries of tlie conimon ivy. 
The order contains about Itjtl known species, 
natives of tropical, tenqierate, ami cold climates, 
generally jiosses.siug stimul.int and aromatic pro- , 
perties. Poisonous tjiialities are not dtnt'lopetl as j 
in the Uinbt'llifera*. 'Tlit* berbage of many s|nH*ies i 
atlords good footl for cattle, and some are used f<»i | 
human footl. 'IMie gtmus Aralia contains a con- 
siderable number <.d specie> irtas, sbiub.s, and 
horba(?e<ms ]»bints. A. /nadnn/lis is sometimes 
''Ubstitutetl in the Cnited Stat<‘s for sarsapaiilla; 
aiul nfeemas<(, .1. s/timtsa, ;uid .1. hisjid/a, all 
natives of North America, protlme an aromatic 
gum resin. A.sj>i/i<tsa is a diaplioretic stimulant. 
Tlie berries, inlnsiMl in nine or spirits, are eiu))loyod 
in .Vnieriea as a cure for rbeiiniatism. It is some- 
times calhid d’oolliacbe-t ree : it aPo lieais the 
name of Angelii*a-tree. It is a native of moist 
woods in Virginia and Carolina, gr<»wing to a bright 
of Id or Pi feet, witli a single stem, sjiH'ading liead, 
doubly ami trebly pinnate leaves and ovate leaflets, 
and is v(‘rv ornamental in a lawn. >1. puluris, 
found ill the .soiitberii island of New /ealand, 
tb'scrilxMl by IIook»*r as a very magniliceiit plant, 
is a herbaceous perennial, 4 to a feet high, with 
large orbicular masses of green foliagi^ and waxy 
tlowers, ]>resenting a very striking Jippearanee. A. 
edulis, now called Iftinor/t/onith as nluHs, is <*m- 
ployed in ( 'bina as a sudorilic. Its shoots are ver\ 
delicate and jileasant when boihsl ; and tlie roots, 
'which have an agreeable aromatic tlavoiir, are use<l 
by the .Japanese as carrots or parsnij»s ;ir*' in 
Kuroj»e. Aralias abound in tlie warm valleys of 
tlie rlimalaya. Tlie natives collect the leaves of 
many iw fodder for cattle, for vvliicli purpose tliev 
are of great value in a country where grass for 
pasture is scarce ; but the use of this fot»d gives a 
peculiar taste to the butter. Cliiiiese rice-paper is 
cut from cylirulers of the pith of an aralia. (Jiiiseiig 
(q.v.), the root of a species of Paiiax, is one of tbe 
niost ini])ortaiit jiroducts of the order Araliaceic. 
Rut it is upon their remarkahle value as vlecovative 
plants that the interest and cultivation of the 
group increasingly dei>eiids. Tlie only representa- 
tive of this order in the British flora is the Ivy 
<q.v.). 


Araill^ PAjcikne, was born in 1704 at Ramsgill, 
in Yorkshire. Thougli but the son of a jioor 
pirdciier he contrived to acquire considerable 
leaniiiig, maiTicd eaily, and became a school- 
master, iirst in Netlierdale, and afterwards at 
Knarcsboroimli, where he became intimate with 
one Daniel (’larke, a shoemaker. The sudden <lis- 
appearaiice of tin; latter in 174.1, at a time when 
he happened to be in temporary jiosses.sion of a 
qiiantity of valii.'ible goinK, tbriuv suspicion upon 
Aram, not as (Jlarke's miuib'iei, Imt as bis conte<l- 
eratc in swindling the public. 11 is garden w.'is 
searclieil, and in it was found a ]K)rtion of the 
missing i»roperty. Aram was arrested and tried, 
but acquitte<l for want of evidenei*. He now left 
bis wife at Knaresborongli, acted ;is a sclioulniastcr 
at various places in Engl/iinl, acquiring, in .'-ijiite of 
his nomadic, mode of Jifi*, a know ledge o^ botany, 
heraldry, Pluildee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish, lie 
had already aniassisl eousiilerabli! materials for a 
Gonijiarative Lexicon of the English. Latin, Gre(‘k, 
Hebrew, and Celtic laiiguagt;s. His secret was 
b(*t rayed by a confederate, who (!.\citeil suspicion 
by the lomliK'ss of liis 2>J*otestatioiis that a (!(!rtain 
skeleton that bad beiui found near Knaresliorough 
was iu»t that of Clarke. 'IMie aeeonqdiei* was at 
last ilrivcn to confess wliere the murdt'ied man ba<l 
been buried ; tbi^ bom*.s were exbumt‘d and ideiiti- 
li(‘<L ami Aram was suddmily dragged from his usher- 
shii» at. Lynn Academy in Norfolk, and thrown 
iiit<i pris<»ii on a cliargi* of murder. He was tried 
at \'ork, 8d August IT.VJ, and sentenced to he 
liaiiged within three, <la\s. At the trial he con- 
diieted his own tiefenee, attacking with great 
aeunimi, plausibility, and curious mudition, the 
<bK*trin(^ of cireunistaniial iwidcnce. .\fter bis eoii- 
<lemnatioii, be confessed his guilt, wrote a defence 
()f suicide, but tailed in .an .ait(*mi)t to illustrate his 
es>ay. A factitious inlere>t lia.s Ikmui .attached to 
Aranrs miserable story from Lord Lytton's over- 
prai>(‘<1 romam*(', Emino .Irani, and Ibxxl's jiowor- 
lul ballad, ‘Tilt* I beam of Pugene ,\rani.' 

Araiiur'si ( Irnni tlu* ILdnew word Aram, signi- 
fying tin*. ‘ bighlaml,’ in oiqsisiiion to tlie low land of 
t'aiiaan) imdmb's tin* wlnde of the country sitiiatcil 
to the N E. of Ralesiine. It mulnaet'd the countries 
known to the Greeks by tlie various names of 
Syria, llabvlonia, and Me'>.o]M)i;miia. The Aramaic 
hnajmoji , a branch of the Semitic*, was common to 
the whole country, and was dividc'd into two juin- 
eipjil dialec'ts the Wot .\ramaie or Svriae, and 
the East .\ramaic, or, as it is impro])eiiy termed, 
tlie (.'baldoe. The fomic*r w^as that spoken almost 
universally in Palest iin* in the time of ( liiist. 
.\ft(‘r the* Ra, by Ionian cajitivity, tin* pure* Hebrew, 
in vvliicli the whole of tin; Old 'reslaiiient , with the 
e\<*eption of .‘I few cliajtters in Danii*! and Ezni, bad 
bet‘n written, gradually gave |>lac(' to the Aramaic. 
H was tluMMUiimon tongue of Palestine in tbetime 
of .lesus, and lus cpiotatioiis from the Old Testa- 
nieiil are from an Aramaic v<*rsion rather than from 
the original Ht'bvew’ ; as, for instance, llie begin- 
ning of the ‘2‘2il Psalm, which be repeated on tlie 
Cross; w’liile all the Semitic, words tliat occur in 
tlio New Tt‘stann‘nt, as well !i> in .loscjdius, are 
;i.Iso Aramaic, as Manimoti, Jadai, KU, KU, Ac. ; 
T(ddha. ktimi, Aldst, 'Die 'Palmnd, espcciiilly 

tin; Rabyloniaii, has a large admixture of Aramaic 
elements, while the Targums are entirely conqiosed 
in this idiom. The Aramaic dialect is, in general, 
the harshest, tioorest, ami least (daborate of all the 
Semitic languages, and has now almost entirely 
died out and given idaee to the .Vrahie and J'ersiari. 
In respect of development it stands midway 
between classical Helucw and modern Arabic, 
having lost the severe sinqilicity of the one without 
gaining the tlexihle and cosniojiolitan variety of the 
other. See Semitic Lancuaces and Targl M. 
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AraUf Sorrn Isles of, Iwlnml These are 
F three stnall islands lyin^' AK and »S\r. across the 
entrance to Cralwiiy /lay. Toial area, JJ,‘2S7 acres. 
The prin(‘ii>al or west islaial, Iiiishniore <>r Araii- 
nioro, is 7 inil<*s Ion;; aii<l *2 hroad ; Inisiniiaan, or 
‘ Middle Isle,’ eonies next ; and tlieii Inishere to tlie 
SE. Tlie islands (anisist of earhoniferoiis liinestone, 
and rise to tin; li(‘i;;lit of from ‘200 to X)4 feet on the 
west side, endin,i; in el ills faein;;' the Atlantic. 
Most of the lainl is rudely cultivated. Inishniore 
is st ill known as .1 /voeao-//ooyn4, or ‘ Aran of tin* 
Saints,' and many }dl;;rims still visit the old shrines 
and remains of cliurclies scattered tlirou;;h tin; 
islands, as also the little beehive stoini huts of the 
monks of tin; Oth ainl 7lh centuries. 'rinne an; 
several cin*ulai’ cyclopeau foi-tiesses of unhewn 
uneemented stomps, of which the lar;;est is Oun 
Aen;;us,*on a clilf in lnislinn)r(‘. l*oj>. ( ISSl ) .‘illkl, 
of wln»m two-thirds inhabit Ini.vhmorc*. 

Araiiclsu T‘Ki»in) nr, IIoi.ma, (’oi nt of, horn 
in 171S of a dist in»;uish(Ml Ara;;<>nese fnmily, at 
lirst emhra(;ed a militar\ canM'i-, hut was ap)M)inteil 
ambassador to the court of I’olainl { 17")!)), ;;«>vernor 
of Valencia ( 17t)‘5), ainl ]iresideiit of the (.’ouncil of 
Castile (I7tj<)). Aranda not only soon ri'stored 
ordei' in the capilal, hut limited the ])ower of the 
lin|uiNil ion, procured the cxjmlsion of tin* Jesuits 
from S[)ain, and snp]tres'>ed the banditti of the 
Sierra Morena. in I77J he was removed from his 
liioh jiosition throu;:h the inlluenc(‘ of the clerny, 
,‘iml sent as aauhassador to Eraiice. Itecalled in 
1711*2, he ha.d so«»u to n't ire to his own estates, 
where he di«*(l in 17!1!1. 

Arsiiic;i and Araiicidir. See Simdkk. 

Arailjll'l'Z (probably tin* Latin .Iro .Anv'.v), a 
town of Spain, on the h'ft hank of the Ta;;us, JO 
inih's SSK. of .Madrid by rail, in a beautifully 
woode<l valle\. The l^)wn is re;;ularly built, with 
broad streets iiitersectiii;; eticli other tit ri.i;ht 
an;;les. 'Tin; palace was Ion;; a favourite; soring- 
resort of the royal family, and was altered ainl 
added to lo succ(*ssive soverei;;iis from ('harles 
dow'uwarO''. The famous ;;ardens were laid out by 
Philip 11. ; their most s]»leiidid ornanu'iit aie tin; 
^reat elm-liees brought, from l‘ai;;land by Philip 
II., which radiate, from a central ])lot in twelvi* 
avenues. At Araaijuez was conclude<l a treaty 
between J'hance and Spain in 177*2, and it was 
also the seem* of tin* a.hdication of ('harles IV. in 
LSOiS. 'i’/ln*!! the court >\as here, tin* pop. use<l to 
reach 20,000; now it is only about SI,")!). 

Aran y, d A NOS, next to I’eldti tin* most distin- 
guished of mod(*rn IIun;;a.rian po(;ts, wa.*. the son 
of a p«)or peasant, and was born at Na.gv-S/alonta, 
2d March 1817. In bS.'W In enti*red the college 
at L)<;l)icc/in, but in ISJO joimnl for atimea<‘oni- 
pany of strolling nlayi'is. Settled at S/alonta, he 
W'orke<l as a teaclier ainl as a notaay. \V)H;n the 
Kisfaludy Society oilered a juizo for the b(;st 
humorous [>oem, his Lo.\/ iUntsHfidiun obtaiiu'd 
the ])riz(*. In lSt7 he foj warded to the .same 
society his Ttthli, a nataonal trilogy, whicli ni.'ide 
the poet a po])ular favourite. In IS-lS appeared 
his C(jn(iur,if iff Mnnnuf, w'hi<*h, however, not 
so successful. JIc took a .-'light ]»art in tin* re\<'lu 
tion, but after the war was allowed to luriL i » 
his country. lie was afterwards piob-s.-'or of 
Hungarian literatim;, director of the Kisfaliidv 
So(;i(;ty, eilitor of a journal, and secretary of ti*.* 
Hungarian Academy f IStio 7l)k Later works ai ; 
Kdtalin, a contimiation of TohlL tw'o \oiuiues of 
lyrics, liudn JfoJnhi, and a humorous poem re- 
counting b's early ailventures (LS74’'. Part of 
Jhaht has i»een t.anslateil into Kngli.-h. He died 
2‘2d October 188‘2. --- His .son L.VZ.slo (born 24tli 
March 1841 ) is also noted as a ])00t and t’ans- 
latoi of Shakespeare. 


ArHpsiim'SU of trojdcal fishes, includ- 

ing’ the largest known fresh-water forms. 'J-hey 
are found in the rivers of South America, and are 
sometimes taken in the Ilio Negro, 15 feet in 
leiigtli, and 1 <;w t. in w eight. They are shot w ith 
arrows or harpooned, and are highly esteemed as 
food ; salted, they are eonveyeil in large ijiiantitics 
to Para. The genus Arapaima belongs to the 
family t )steogh)ssid;e, allitMl to the (dujieida* or 
ln‘iTiiig, and is remarkabh; for the mo.saic work of 
strong i)ony scales with whi(*h the IkmIv is covered. 
The head is also protecti*d l)y bony armature. 
Ostc'oglossum and ileterotis are elosely related 
genera, found in various parts of the tropics. 

Ar'aral (Armenian Airurnl), a g(‘iie,r;d old 
lui.ino for tbe district tbrougli Avbieh the Aras 
Hows, ;ind ncN (‘i* tin* uaiiie by wbicb the Mount of 
Ar.-irat has b(*en known to the people around it. 
.Associated, liowevi*]-, as the moiiiitaiiis of this 
disfri<*t are in (leiiesis, viii. 4, with the lamliiig- 
j)lace of the ark after tin* Hood, tbe name has been, 
ualiirally enough, appro|)ri;ited to the highest 
peuk, which in Aniiciiiau is called Massis or 
Ala.ssis Ljarn ; in Turtar jiinl 'rurkisli, Aghri- 
Dagh, or curvctl moiiutaiu ; :iinl in P(*rsiaii, Koh-i- 
Nub, or Noah's niountiiiu. J'ln* Cbablee legend, 
on tin* otln*!' baud, fi\(*(l tin* .'-jtot of Noah's land- 
ing ill (lordyeiie. N E. of Nmeveb and Mosul. 
'Pin* twill mouiilains of .\riiial form an ellijilieal 
masv, ‘2.") miles .long from SE. to NAN"., by half 
that bremUb. rising on tlie N. and E. out. 
of tin* alluxial plain of the Aras, 2.")()0 to ‘2800 
fc(‘t high. 4'ln; mass stands (jiiiti; isolat(*d on all 
sid(*s lint the NNW, wln*n* a column 7000 fet*t higli 
(*oiiii(*cts it with a long lidge of volcajiie mountains 
extending w(‘sl wards. Eiom eoiillueiit bases of 
common level, 8800 fed high. Hie two peaks, both 
of <*iitin*ly igneous formation, shoot ii])W'aj<ls, 

( b(‘at Ararat to IH,!H)0 feet. Little Ararat to J‘2,840 
fed aboNi* tin* sea-l('\ (‘l; tin* t w o .su mmits 7 miles 
apart, t'rom their isolation and bar(*u(*ss, the two 
peaks are vi*ry imprcs,si\(* Littb; .Nrarat as an 
clcgniii coin* of st<*(‘]), smooth, n*gular sides; 
(lr(‘at Ararat as a huge, broa.<l shoulder<‘d dome, 
support cil by strong butt rc.^scs. 'rin* limit of 
tM'fpdual snow ri^es in Ararat to m*arly 14, (KK) 
fed. (hi tbe N E. side of I beat is a 

remarkalih* (‘basin, !)000 fe(‘t d(*«*p, surrounded ]>v 
monstrous ])reci|)ic(*s. "rin*rc* i*' a similar, but 
sma.lh*r, chasm on iln* S\\ . side. Ararat is 
singularly l)aie : tin* only wood of ;niv (*\l(;nr, on 
the .skirts of JJltle Araiat, at 77)00 feet high, (* 011 - 
sistiiig of low l)iri*ln;s. .Vrarat is pcif(;i*lly dry 
throughoul. A ct tin* mid zoin*, from oOOO to 
12,000 fc(*t, is covered with good pasture, ov«;r 
which tin* Kurds wa?nh.*r in summer with lln;ir 
Hocks. l»(‘low' this mid-zone, Ar iraJ ha,s a st(*p]M* 
veg(;tatiou of dv arf prickly shrubs, and is un- 
ploiigluid and 111 :nliabit(*d. The to)), at least during 
summer and autiiimi, is p(‘rfe -tly clear throughout 
tbe iiigbt, and till sometiiin* after daw’ii. Krom 
J or I A.M., ln)wev(*r, till siiu.sd, clouds bang 
around Ararat for *1000 tcet from tbe to|). 4’ln; 

vi(*w trom the summit of Ara,rat. wbieli towers over 
ids ii' ic'i '-mrs much inon* than do Mont Plane or 
Elburz, - -iiigiilarly grand : then; is tbe ( 'aucasus, 
*280 iiiih s away in tin* iiortli ; tbe dim jilain 
ot I'bivau at the ])ottom ; tin; (‘xtreme ranges of 
"raiirus in tin* west; and a wilderne.ss of bare red- 
lu’own mountains to tin; south and .south->vest. In 
1S*2S tin; (’zar Nicholas annexed tlio territory 
around Erivan ; and Little Ararat is now the meet- 
ing points of tbe Hussian, Turkish, and Persian 
em|)ires. On the *20th of .June 1840, dreadful 
shocks of eartlujuake were felt. Oreat masses of 
tlie mountain wme throw u into the plain, a ravine 
was closed, a convent and chapel disapi)ear( 3 d, and 
the village of Argnri, and the gariions wdiioh 
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surrounded it, were imricd under rocks, earth, and 
ice. Tournefort made a juirtial as<‘ent of the 
uiountain in 1700; tlien, ascents have ])et*n 

nuwle in IS‘29 hy Professor I*arrot of Dorpat; in 
1850 by Colonel (diod/.ko, arnl a Jar^e l‘arty of 
KiissLana eiif^af^cd in tlie Transcaucasian trianj^ula- 
tion ; in ISoO hy Major Po)])crt Stuart; in 1S70 by 
Dr (t. Haddo and T)r (J. Si(5\'ers; and in 1S7() by 
Professor Hrycc. Sec tlic article ‘ Jteisen im 
Armciiischcu Ifochlaiul ’ (7^ycr>nnnn^s• MiHhcH- 
ungoi for 1871); also Tmnsrintrusid and Arnrnt^ 
by* Professor llrvce (‘2d od. 1878). 

ArilS*'{tlie ancient Arn.rrs)^ tin* cliicf river of 
Armenia, formed l>y (he junction of the Ih’n^ol Su 
and the Kahdi-Su, tlowin^^ I<>. , SK. , jtml XK. , and 
UTiitin<' its ’waters with tlms<‘ of the Kur (ancient 
C///’//.s' ) after a course of ;ihout .“iOO miles. It joins 
the Kur, wliich d scemls from tin* (’aucas\is throu;^h 
Ceor^na, about /.) mih‘s fn)m its mouth. Their 
united watens turn suddenly to the south, ami fall 
by tliree mouths int<^ the (Jiilf of Kizil*;atch, in the 
Cas])ian Sea,. 

Ara'tllS OK srevox, a distinj^uished Creek 
statesman, w;\s horn about ‘271 Il<^ libeniled 

Sit-you froni its tyrant, Nicocles, in ‘2.‘>l, and 
united it uith the Acliaian la^a^ue, of which he 
was ai)])oint«‘.<l general in ‘21.'). Vmlm- him the 
l(‘a.; 4 'ue ‘^rew’ in inllucnce. Ills ^reat obj(‘<*t waste 
unite tin* Creek states, and form out of them an 
inde])cn<lent nation; Imt this was thwart(‘d by 
their mutual jealousies and wars. d'he h‘a;^ue 
ultimately fell under tin*, powa'r of Mac(Mh»nia. 
Aratus was a brave ;;<*n('ral. a skilful tactician, and 
a disinterest(‘d )iairi<d. .Xccordijit;’ to Plutarcli, he 
was poisoned in *21‘1 by command of Philiji 111. of 
Mac<*don. 

;ir«l'tUS <>K Sou (or iNnnpeiopoiis, in Cilicia) 
a, physitdan and poet <»f noble birth, a c<mlempoiary 
of Callinu'K'bus and 'riieomit us, li\('d mostly <lnriu^' 
tlui latter nait of bis lib* at tin* <‘ourt of Auti.LJoiius 
Cormtas ot Mace<lonia. at whose, iiistanci* be wrote, 
about ‘279 his astronomical poem, l*h<( nomnm. 
This W'as fonmh'd on tin* astronomical s\stem of 
Eudoxos of Cni<los, ami <*onsist«‘<l of 7‘»‘2 \crscs. 
He app(*iide<l to it another poem, />e>.vry/o b/, ;:ivin;.;‘ 
riih's for pi’o^^nost ication of the eat her. pure 
style and c<»rrect \ <*rsilicati(*n mark both poems, 
but they lack ori; 4 iiiality and elevation. 'rin-y 
were translated into Lai in b\ Cicero. Ca'sar Cer- 
manicus, and Pestus Avienus (<|. v. ). .\ratus was a 
native of the same pro\ inc<* as St Paul, who «|noles 
fnnn him in bis spe(*cli on .Mars' Hill : ‘ For as 
cert.'iin of your own pn<*ts have saitl. We also are 
his otlsjniim’. ’ 'The b«*st <Mli ions aie by lhatmann 
(IS‘2(J), Hekker (18*28), .and Kdchly (iS.'ilj; and 
there is a translation of (lie l^lutnoimna, into 
Knglish vers(* by Kobert Hrown (ISS.")). 

Arail<*fl'lli«l# the e<nintry <»f the Araucos <»r 
Araneanian Imlians, in tln^ sjuitli of t'hili. Tin* 
(‘hilian province «)f Aranco, lyin;; between the .Andes 
and the Paeili<^ Ocean, and bounded on the noilh 
by Concepcion, on the .south hy \ aldivia, w n-. | 
formed in 1875, with an area of Sl(M)s(j. m., a id a 
]K)p. (I88.>) of 98,otM. .A larj^e part of the teni- 
t-ory in Araueo and tin; more southerly ]Uoviuce 
of Valdivia, is oecu])ie<l ]i> fudiaiis, w ho liav<* of 
late mostly suhmitted to (Miiliau authority. The 
Araucaiiians are interest in;^ ;is fiirnishinp: the 
only example of Indian s(*lf-«^oveniment in the 
presence of tlie European race's. They are a tierce 
and warlike jieojile, and have a kirnl of military 
aristoeratie constitution. Formerly the <^ovcrn- 
ment rested in tlie hands of four eliiefs { Tog h is), 
cacli nominated hy one of the four divisions of the 
people, and one of whom was elected ‘ j^reat To<jui.' 
They have no formal laws, hut (mstom ami tvaili- 
tion have all the force of these. They do n(»t 


novy iiumher more th.an 50, (KK). Their country is 
divjded from north to south into four parallel 
rc^dons, -w'ith varyin;.: soil and climate. Tlicse are 
the coast r(';.*ion, tlui jilain re^jfion, the region of. the 
Lower Amies, ami the re^^ion r)f tlie Hi^^dier .Andes. 
Araucania has the pioud <listinction of hein^ the 
only ]M)rti«)7i of the Xt'w’ AVorld that has never 
received tlie Enrop<-an yoke, h'rom the days of 
Pizarro and Alma;;To downwanls, it has uniformly 
vindicated its freiMlom its wars iif imle]>emh.*nce 
having lasted, with int(‘rvals of precarious truce, 
from l.'')87 to 1778. lu bsiil a French adventurer, 
'ronneius hy name, iu;,oatialin;^ liiniself witli the 
Imlians, was ch'tdeil kin;^ ,,f .\iaiicania as Orelie 
Antoine 1. He was soon at Avar with Chili, and 
was capture<l ami allowed to ^o to France. 
Heturiiin^ to Araucania, he ke])t iij> a stni^^^de 
with the Chilians in IStiO 79, hut re])aired once 
more to France in 1871, where he post'd ftn* a time 
as a tlispossessed kin;^-, ami died in 1878. Set* his 
JAAmuanuc ( Ikutl. 1878); Smith's A nnn-tmitinH 
(New York, 185.5); ami Metliua's Lns AlKnijrm'is 
tic Vltilr (Santiago, 18S‘2). 

Ar;uU*SlT*ia» an t‘\eri;recii ;;enus of (‘onifi'ra*, 
ctnisistin^ of lt>fty trees, nativt‘s t»f St)uth Aimnica 
and Australasia. A. i iuhriiuta , soimdimes called 
the Chiu Pink, or more ]»i>pularlv, from tin* sharp- 
juuntetl leaves, the Monkey-jmzzh*, is a native of 
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the Amh's t)f Chili. t'onnin.L; tort'sts i>n t lu'iv western 
decliA ilies, w here it, attains a lu i^ht t»f KM) to 150 
feel. d’he trunk is tjuit»* srrai;.;ht ami free Inim 
kmits, ami yit'ltls alnimlanl ri'sin. Like many 
j)im‘s, lilt* yoiin.L;' trt'es have branches .tlnmst from 
I he j;ronmi, hiit the t)hlt*r ones have tall naked 
i sltuns with a croAvn of bramdies. The timber is 
I lieavy, solid, bard, libnnis, yellowish Avliite, and 
beautifully veinetl. It is Atny suitable ftir masts 
I of ships. I'iie resin, Avhieb is AAliile, has a smell 
: like fra.nlN incense, ami a mit nnpb'iisaiit taste. 

I The st't'tl is ple.asaiit to tin* taste, imt unlike the 
I chestnut and is a most imptutant ariitde of food 
to tin* Imlians. ITie ^em'iic iiaine is tlerivetl from 
that of a trihe, the Avaucanians, av1u> t'spt'cially 
use it as f mmI, raAV, lutili'd, or roastetl. A spirit- 
uous litpior is also distillt'd from it. A sini>Ie 

cone soim'limes contains hetween two anti three 
inimlred seetls, ami t>m* tree may ht* st't'ii loatletl 
with (AA'cnty or thirty of these. Tliis araucaria 
was inlrotluced into llritaiu in the t'ml of last 
century, and is uoav fre(|uently plantetl, especially 
in small villa ;»ardens. hut for Avhich its stillly 
symmetrical ami unvari(‘«l form i-, hoAVCAer, pecu- 
liarly unsuitable. It is t lie only siiecics wliich can 
at ail withstand the climate of Britain. It requires 
a well-ilraiiicd stiil, ami is apt to sutler in sev'cro 
winters. A. bntsiUaiois the Bva/Al pine, has a 
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looser and more spreading habit than A. iinhrir.ata. 
The seeds are sold as an article of food in Rio 
Janeiro, and the rosin wdiich exudes from the tree 
is mixed with wax tn make candles. A. arcrlsa, 
tin* Norfolk Ishiml pine, attains a height of IHO 
220 foot, froo from ]u\anolios to 80 to 1(K) foot, 
and with a tninlv sometimo.s 11 foot in (liainoter. 
The wood is white, tou;j:h, closo-<^rainod, and so 
heavy as almost to sink in waioi*. A. (hnininty- 
hamit, the Mon'ton Hay l*ine, a native of Now 
South Wales, very miieh rt'scunhles the last. It 
attains a hoi^^ht of (30 to 130 feet, and a diameter 
of 4 to 8 feet. The Avood is yellowish, and is nse<l 
for hoat-hnihlin;?, liouse -carpentry, and the com- 
mon kinds of furniture. The larj^e seeds of A. 
RiJiciUii are used for food hy the natives at 
More ton Hay. 

Certain fossil (\)Tiiferre found in carboniferous 
sandstone have received the names Arauearites, 
Araucarioxylon, *!vc. , and are closely allie<l to the 
existing forms, which, in fact, represent far more 
nearly than do any other trees the primitive forms 
of the ]»aljeoz<)ic a;^e. Livini^stone found such 
fossils in ahundaiice on the. /amhesi, and peat 
trees of this t.A [)e are not uncommonly discovered 
in the earlKUiiferous <juarries around KdiMlmr<i^h. i 
Arilll'ro, a town of Venezuela, South America, j 
60 mih's F.Nl'i. of Truxillo, in a repon noted for ! 
its fertility in the ju'oduction of cotton, collee, ' 
cattle, »!xc. Hop. ahout 10,000. 

ArilValli, a ratjp* of mountains in Western 
India, exteiidiiix for 300 miles in a north -csastcrly 
direction throu;^h Kaj])utana. The\ C(ni.sisl of a 
series of ridp's and peaks, many of them mere 
heaps of sand and stone, for tlie most part hare of 
cultivation. The highest summit is Ahii ((j.v.), 
6(3oO feed. 

Arbalest* See ( ! m )ssiu)w. 

ArboTa, now Krhil or Arhil, a small town of 
Assyria, east from Mosul, famous as havin;;' <,dv(‘n 
name to the battle in Avhicdi Alexander linnlly 
defeated Darius, 331 n.r. Tin' battle was roally 
f(>u;::ht near ( Jaui^^amela ( t lie ‘ earners house’), to 
the NW. of Arbein. 

Arbitration is tin* adjudication by yirivaio 
persons appointed to decidir a matbu- or matters in 
controversy, on a nd'enmeo made to them for that 

I mrpose, either by ap'eement of the di-«pnlMnts, or 
>y tlu; <»rdcr, or on the sin_;p'stioii, of a court of 
law. d’he, ju'oceediic^ j^enerally is calh*d a su't- 
7nissl<i}i tft (irhilniiinn, or ri'fnrurr ; the parties 
ajipointeil to «le<d<Ic are termed rn-httmlnrs or 
rc/'rrrr^ : and their iul judi<*a( ion is called an mrunL 
This mode of settling’ dispmes is Tiot only fre«ju(mtly 
resort e«l to by litipints theniM-lvcs, wiio are anxious 
to avoid the jlelay and exjiense of iiroeeedinp in 
the public tribunals, but the Statute boidc bears 
witness to the a])j)roval of it by tln^ lepslatiire at 
various times. An old act, the 9 and 10 Will 
III. chap, lo, a,ttests the benelits of a.rbitratioii 
in stron;^ terms, and it ]troc(;cds to authoiise and 
erieourap^ merchants, traders, ami others lo put a.n 
end to their controversies and quarrels bx means 
of arbitration; ami an act of 1833 contains still 
more anxious juovisions for ;end(M'in- 
to arbitration elh'ctual. Since that ..cl .v.-- 
j»a.ss(id, the piaetice a.ml feeling' in favour of arbi- 
tration has increased, 'O much .so that theie a *- 
recent statutes xvhich contain jirovi.sions n.mh - 
ini;: arbitration, or ]>ri\ate letorence in certain 
cases, compul.sorx". The Kaihvay \cts of IS45, the 
Public Health Act of 1818, rVnniiinn Law Proc^cdure 
Act of 18r)l. and rbidicatnre Act., 1873, are modern 
cxamjdes of tliis le/^islaiion. Masters ami work- 
men are specially em]»ovverod by an act of 1825, 
amended in 1872, to v(‘f<’r disputi^s to arbitratnui. 

Tiio matters that may be determined by an arbi 


traior are all ncrsonal disputes and di/Torences 
which might otiicrwise he made the subject of 
controversy in the courts of civil jurisdiction. 
Thus breaches of contracts geiiernlh% broaches of 
jiromiscs of marriapq trespa.ss, assaults, charpxs of 
slander, ditleronces rosjaadin;; partnership trans- 
actions or the purchase price of projierty, and 
ipie.stions rclatin;j^ to tolls or the ri^ht to tithes, 
may all bo ref<‘rro<l to arbitration. Questions 
relatinj^ to real jirojicrty may also be referred, such 
as those relatinjL? to the jiartition of lands of joint 
tenants or ttmants in common, to settlements of 
ilismibMl hoimdaries— to ditterences lietwcen land- 
lord ami tenant ros[)eetin^^ waste — ami to ilio title 
to himl. Pure ([uestions of laxv may also be 
referred to the decision of an arbitrator. An arbi- 
trator may have, thenifon*, to determine the 
liability of a party on a promi.ssory-note or hill of 
exehan^^o, or to construe an act of parliament, or 
to pve a judicial ojunion on the (dfect of a will or 
(hH‘d. Actions at law, and suits in equity, may .also 
he settled hy a.rhitratif>n ; and this kiml of refer- 
ence may he made at any stap' of the jiroceedinpi, 
.sometimes even after verdict, and prohaldy hy 
analopv. after tieerec in equity. Lhiestioris relat- 
ing- to the future use ami enjovmeiit of ])roj>erty, 
and future or antieij)ated (litlerenees between 
parties, m.ay lik(‘wi,'-(‘ la* n'b'rn'd. 'I’radt' di.sputes 
pet ween employei s and xvorkmcn arc now frequently 
referrtMl to arbitrators. 

A malter clearly illepil, or contrary to public. 
poli<‘y, c.annot he made the suhjeet of a valid 
ref4*r(‘ue<'. Ihit when', transactions ladwcen j).arli<\s 
ha\'e been brou;;ht to a close* hy a p’licral award, 
apparently ^nod, the (MXiirts hax* n'fnse'd to r('f)pen 
them on a suop>stioii that sonu* ilh'pil item luis 
Im'cii admit 1 (mI in aeeonnt. Amon;; tlu* epicstions 
that <*annot be* ref('rn‘<l to arbit ra.tion arc matters 
arisin^u: out of tlu^ adniinislral ion of tlu^ criminal 
law in tlu* ease of f<‘huiie*s. l’(‘lonle*s and ollonees 
of a public nat lire cannot Ix^ j-<‘b‘rn‘d, because tlio 
jMiblu* .sufety and p)od require them to be ]>uni.^lu*<l, 
and for ibis purpose tlu*y can oiilv be )»ro])ci‘ly tried 
in one of tlu* ordinary courts of tlu* (‘ouiitiy. 

'J’hcn* arc* certain mat ten’s wbie'h are specially 
re‘fcrre‘d to arbitral inn by sLitute*. Ile'sieh's those 
we* li.i\e‘ alre*aely alludf‘el te». tbo followin;^- matters 
ai-c all rcfcral»h* t'* arbitral ion : (bicstions relating 
to the* e‘\pcnse‘s of ju iseuiens, inidei- tlu* Lri.sons Acts, 
lSt)5 and 1n77 ; to municipal e’orporati >ns in 
l.ind a.nd Wales, un'h*r tlu* Munic ipal ^ ’orporationa 
Ae*t, 188*2; to savinp-banks, nmlcr tlu* *2(i and 27 
Viet. e lia]». S7 ; to e'jiiseopal and cajutiilar estates, 
unde*!’ the* ae-ts of 1832 ami IS.'D ; to tlu* eonvewance 
of mails ]»y railway.-, niuh.*r liu* I and 2 A'i(*t. ebaj). 
98 ; to in.--e»]\ (‘Ills and to insolvctu'v, ])ankniptey, 
and e*\e'< ution. UTub*r the* llankinptey Act, 1883; 

. to e*ouip;inies incu> ])orate*d fer eairvin^' on public 
j nnde*rtakin,i;s, .^ul to the* ta,kin;^ of lamls for 
j iinderta kilims of a ])Mblie natur**, iinde'r the (km- 
I solidatioii Ae*ts e»t isi."); to tlu* nuitreqeolitaii .sewci's, 

' undeT the* Me*tro))oIis Manap^mcnl Acts; and te) 

, friendly .--o< ictie‘s. 

1 I ji !»‘i Du'st* aeds of parliam(*i t, the ela.ss of casas 

whie;; p . or which must, be* refe*n’ed to arbitra- 
tion ha.s .>, ( M pe‘atly e'iilaip‘d. ’I'lie* Railway Acts, - 
in parfie-iilar, have* iarp*ly e*onl rihuted to this kiml 
<if amic-able de‘t.e‘j-minal ion, althoiicli the partie.'S in 
.siieli e-a.sf‘s e'annot he said to have much eiiscrotion 
ill the* matte*!-. 

liui tlu*re* arc certain mi.sdeme.annnrs which may 
he e ither se*ltleel by a^jreement or hy means of an 
arbitration, on a iirine iple of very p;ne*ral applica- 
tion stat(*d by (^3ntT-jiistice (lihhs -that xvhere 
there is a remedy, by action as xvell .a.s by indict- 
ment, a rcfe're'iu'.e of tho matter in controvei'sy is 
qmod. Ami in thes(3 cases of inisdcineanour, a 
comi>romisc or .settlement under a reference may be 
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matle, even after conviction, hut with the sanction 
of the court. 

As to iiie ])arties who may make a reference to 
arl)itration, it mav he stated t^eneraliy, that every 
one capal>le of makin^,^ a disposition of his ^)roperty 
or release of liis ri^dits may make a suhmission to 
an award, and in tliis catc‘,a)ry may ])e placed a 
married woman wlio has pro])erty for her separate 
use, and there arc even cas<?s where a reference 
hetween a liushand and wife lias lioon lield valiil ; 
and of course a hushand may siihmit to arhitration 
diirererices respecting his wife’s personal estate 
which has not iieoii settled to lici* sciiarate use. 

liespectin^ the powers of infants or persons 
under a^e to suhniit to arliitration, there are 
numej’ous decisions in the (‘ourts of law jind (Mpiity ; 
hut they go u])on relincinonts and nice distinctions 
more suited for the professional lawyer than for the 
ordinary reader, . ’id we tliercforo do not think it 
necessary to give any explanation of them in a 
mlar artiide such as this jirof esses to he. 

^irtiiers ami corporations may make references 
to arhitration on the pnnciples already exjil.ained, 
and according to the relation in whicli they stand 
to the matter in ilisjmte. 

Those who cannot submit to arhitration are 
persons in the following jiosition ; !*ersons who 
cannot contract; married women without any 
estjite settled to their sejiarate use ; and along 
with them, as laid down in old ])re-H.eformation 
hooks, persons pi'ofesse<l in religion, ami jievsons 
under duress. Th(‘r<* is an exce]»tion to the in- 
capacity of married women to lefer to arldtrati<m, 
where the husband, by exile, baiii>bnienl, or other 
cause, is held to 1 h' civilly d(‘ad, ami wlnm he i.s an 
alien enemy. I’o tbe<e excejuions it may be added, 
that in suits respecting tlu‘ ]H(»pert\ of charities 
the (’oiirt of (’hancery will not permit a reference, 
hovv’ever advisable su<*h a cour.se may seem, miles.- 
the attorm’v-geneial give; bis consimt. 

It has gmimally been the opinion of tin' legal 
profession, ami held to be the doctrim^ of the 
courts, that a referenci’ by the consent of counsel 
in a cause is binding on bis (‘limit; ami Lord 
(Miancellor Kldon once .said that it was for the 
counsel to consider whether he was autborist'd to 
rid’er, and if so, be (tin* eliam*(*lh»r) would act on 
tlie consmit so given ; and tln'riglit and jnivilegi' 
of coun.sel to make a reference lias been very 
strongly laid down in the Scotch courts. I Jut a 
notable ease in the (’ourt of (\unmon Phuis (Swin 
fen V. Swinh’ii), when* a coni]»romi.se by eounsel 
was successfully resisted by the client, soniewbat 
nn.settled tlie Knglisb law on tliis siibj(H*t ; and 
now tb(i feeling of the Par in Knglaml is, that it is 
unwise to refiu* or eompromi.se a litigation on the 
indejiembuit authority of counsel. 

Submission to reference may also be made by 
executors and adiiiiiiistrators, by trustei's, by the 
coiiiniitt(‘e of a lunatic, and by tin* olliccr of ;> 
public company, who is autboris(.‘d by a statute to 
sue and be sued in the name of the coniiiany. Ami 
there are ])(‘rsons esjiecially empowered to rehu- by 
the statutes wliicli we have already enunn'rattMi. 

r)is])utes may be referred to arbitration in any 
manner that expressi^s the agreement or under- 
standing of the parlies to be bound by the decision 
of tlie arbitrator ; and for tliis juirjiose no hiriiial 
submission, (.dtlier verbal or written, is necessary ; 
but the arraiigcnicnt must be such as iiicanift'stly to 
show an intention to have the diih'rcma; concluded 
by a private a(ljudi(\ation in the nature of .m 
award. But where the suhmis.sion is in writing, 
it must 1)0 executed in due form. A testator, liow- 
ever, cannot exclude his will from litigation hy a 
proviso that all tliiferences respeiding it shall he 
referred to arhitration, althouj^h it is thought that 
the parties beiielited by the will might themselves 


so refer, tlenc.rally speaking, it is advantageous 
to make the arbitration in such a fonn as that the 
award may he made a rule of court — that is, may 
he adopted by ii court of law as its judgment on 
the matter suhmitted, a pro(-eeding that affbrd.s.an 
obvious facility in enforcing the award ; and for 
this purpose it is iiecc^ssary to make tlio procedure 
conformahic to the directions of the .statutes 9 and 
10 Will, ITT., ami ami 4 Will. IV., already 
referred to. Where the submission is merely 
verbal or (.‘onsti tilted by a private bond or deed, it 
is liable to b(^ eajirieiously revoked, and the party 
injured by the revoeation lias only an cijuitable 
claim to compen.sal ion. 

The arbitrator ought to be a ]MM'son who stands 
perfectly imlifhTent betweiai the dis])utants ; l>ut 
tbore are no other ]>articiilar (|ualilicatioiis for the 
oirn^e. Ami the choice by parties of the pci'soii 
whom they agree shall dividii lie! ween them is per- 
fectly free. Some h'gal writers have, even gone so 
far as to maintain, that not only infants and 
niarriial women, but even idiots and lunatics, can 
be arbitrators, on the argument that every person 
is at liberty to choose whom be likes bt^st for his 
private judge, and he eannot afterwards object to 
the deficiimcies of those whom be has himself 
selected. But this, it is elc.'ar, is going too far, and 
the ])oli(‘y of tin* law would certainly be interpo.si^d 
against such extreme easels. It is b(‘tter to state 
tile rule to be, that on tin? condition that the party 
selected is of ordinary intelligence, the choice of 
an arbitrator is absolutely unfetter(?d. The only 
exception to this rule is the ea.^e of a party avIio, 
by oHice or }K>.-.ition, i.s the pmsoii oniiited (.uit for 
the duty undtu* a r(‘fereii(*e made liy statute. Jn 
matters of eom])lieated accounts, nien'iintile men 
are generally ]in*ferred. In other cases, it is usual 
to apjioint barrist(‘rs who, lieing ae(‘ustomed to 
judicial investigations, are able to estimate the 
evidence ]>rop('rly. to conliiu’ tbv‘ examination 
strictly to the jioints in ijin’^lion, and, in making 
the award, to avoid those informalities in ros])oet 
of vvbicb it might aftorwards be set aside. Both 
time and expi’ii.^'e are thus sriv(‘d by tixing on a 
professional a’bitrator. Jt has, imle(‘d, b(*en wisely 
remarked, that an arbitrator should endeavour to 
arrivi' at bis conclusions upon the same rub's ami 
jiriiicipb’s vvliii'li would bavt* actuated the court for 
vvliicb be is substituted a lule of conduct that 
obviously points to tin' exjx'diemv of a lawyer 
being tb(? reterei’. I»ut an arliit rator is not bound 
by the mere rules of practice vvliieb prev'ail in the 
ordinary courts of justice, and be has been li(*ld 
jnstitied in allowing interest on belli side< of an 
iinliijuidated account, altliougli such a dctcniiina- 
tion was against tlie practice of tiie (’onrt of 
(’banem-y, where tin’ suit, whicli had been referred, 
had heen eomiiieiiceil. 

Tlie j>ro('e(Hlings liefore an arbitrator are regulated 
according to the ]u‘cnliar eiri'iinistanees of the (^ase 
submitted, but generally it is advisable to conduct 
them according to the forms (»bservc.i in courts of 
law, and they usually are .so eomlueted. Kacli of 
the ]iailies furnishes the arlutrator with a state- 
ment of bis ease, ami on the day a])])ointed li<? pro- 
ceeds to bear tliem (»‘itli(‘r in tnuMin or bv their 
counsel or attorneys), and to receive tin? evidence 
mi each side, nearly in the saim' manner as a judge 
at an ordinarv trial. Having .-'O In'ard tJie case, 
tlie arbitrator i>roreeds to make his avv’ard, which 
need not neces.savily be in writing, tor a verbal 
aw’ard is ]ierfi'etly valid ; but in practice it is usual 
for the arbitrator to make his award on paper 
stamped with the jiropiu’ aw.ird stamp, and this he 
delivers to the sma-essful p/irty. Iii(‘ nii.succes.sful 
party gets a copy of the award on nnstannied paper. 
This award in its etfect operates as a final and 
conclusive judgment respecting all the matter 
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Huliriiitted, and it Innds the ri;L,dit.s of the ]»arties 
for all time. 

An award may he f^ot a^ido on the {'round of 
corruption and fraud in the arhitrator. and for any 
material iire^u/anty or illetrality appeariii}^- on the 
fare of the jooceerlin;^^^. I>nt the tendency of the 
courts is to favour arlutrations and maintain 
aAvards, unless such serious ; 4 rounds as we have 
referre<j to can lie suhstaiit iatecl. 

Wliere tlu'ie are two arl>itrators. the snUmission 
often provides tliat in the ease of their dilVerin^ in 
Opinion (he matter ridiured sliall he <leei(h*d )>y a 
third person, called an umpire, who is generally 
appointf*tl under a ]a)wer to that elleet, hv the arhi- 
trators themselves. I Jut they cannot mak(^ such i 
an a[)poiutment unless s]M>eially authorised so to I 
dohythe terms of the suhmission. This umpire 
rehears the case, and for this )uir])ose is invested 
with the same oowers as thos(‘ poss(‘s>ed hy (he 
arhitrators, a?id hound hy the same rules. 

In Scotland, an arbitration takes |)lace in virtue 
of .a writt<‘n suhmissiou e\ecute<l l»y the jiarties in 
favour of the chosen referee, who there is called 
an arbiter, instead of arbitrator as in Kurland : 
ami his award is called a decree-arlutral. 'I’liis 
suhmission is in tlu‘ form of a re;^ular deed, an<l is 
said to he general or sjM'cial, aecordin;^ to the 
nature (d the matters submitted by it, the suh- 
mission specifying all thi‘ part iculars (if the nder- 
enee, and the name of the I'cfeiee -the arhit(‘r's 
j>owers and duties, whicli, in th»‘ ordinary ease, an‘ 
of tlie most eomprclieusiv(‘ character -the specifica- 
tion of the tine' within \Nhi<'h tie* award or decree • 
arbitral is to he ma<h‘ — a clause (dili^inn' tie* 
ptirties to ]K‘rfoni) tie* award under a speci(it‘d 
pemilty ; and otle*r provisions, which are all 
carefully sjieciticd in the submission, 'The case 
then proc(*eds before tin* arbiter, .ueiierally a(*<'ord- 
in;^ to the form.-^ (dis(rce<l in the ordinary Scad ch 
courts: and the arbiter malv('s his awar<l in a very 
solemn manner, the de(*re<‘-arbitral eommeneitio 
with a re<*ital of the submission and of all the jiro- 
cedure -and afti'r statin*^ that the arbit<'r has 
,ri])el\ cou'-idered the whole matter, and has ‘ < Jod 
and a «.;ood eonscienc(' b(*fore his ey«‘s,' it j^ives tin* 
arbi((*rs jmi^mn'iit, and aiuoni^ other thiiiLt" ordains 
the submi.ssion and (h‘cr<‘e 1 (j Ik* recorded ac(‘ordin;jj 
to the clause of rei^istration in the fmaner. ami the 
extract from the n'^^istrv so made foinis a jml^^- 
ment which may be put in i*xecution by (*ither 
party against the othf*r. 'Pin* (ha*r(M*-arbitral, like 
the sul)mission itself, must Ik; <*\ecuted and 
attest<‘<l in the form of a reL,nil;ii- dfM'd. Wln*n* 
there are two arbiters, tin* submission usually 
]»rovides, th.at in the ev(*nt of their diflerin;.^ in 
oj)ini(m, they shall name an umpire .,versman, as 
In; is ca,lled in Scotland, whos( iud;;iin'nt is linal. 

In the I'nited States, arl>iiration is carried out 
on substantially the same prim ipU's as in khi^^land. 
But the several states ditier fnmi one anolher in 
details. There are. stat(* boards of arbitration in 
some states. From the iialun* of the c*ase, there 
can be no ajuieal to any juiblic tribunal \\hatever 
on the merits of a dispute submitt,(*-d to aridtra 
tion. Tnternation.il arbitration has been of lati* 
ropcateilly bad recourse to in loalter- of debate 
between inations. Thus, .as between Ik' ain .,o 
the ITnited States, the San Juan bouml.aiy <|ues- 
tion, and the Alabam.a (»|.v.) disjnite were •->) 
arranj:^ed. The dis]»ut(*. I»etw<‘en Sjmiri ami <i‘e: 
many as to the possession of the Caroline islarnt- 
w.as settled in iSSk by the arbitr.ntion of 'he pojM*. 
Diplomatic, conference . which often obvi.ile war, 
beloni^ to a ditr*.*i(*nt (jate^ory. See 1ntfi;na 
TIONAL J.AAV. 

ArtHCj|j|^a« anciei'i town in Sweden, in the 
province of Westniardand, on a small rivi r of the 
same name, by xvhich, with the aid of a canal, the 


lakes Tlielmar ami ATiiJar are united, 101 miles 
/ W'jWV'. of Stockholm hy rail. Once an important 
I commercial town, it has now sunk into insigniti- 
ranec. Its town church contains an altar-piece of 
l{emhrandts. I’oj). ( ISSl ) .‘jS2,T 
Arbois* a t^iwn in the Freiieh ilepartment of 
Jura, 7 miles N K. of Foli^^riy hy rail. It Avas the 
hirthjdace of I’iche^u-ii. Fop. ( 1.S81 ) 4()39, 

Arbor Day* in America, ad.av sob apart for the 
plantinj^: of shade trees, shruhs, iVc. hy sehool chil- 
dren. Trees for trails] dantin^i: are oiven hy farmers 
and oth(‘r friends of the (*hildren ; or oxc*nrsions are 
ma<h* to the nearest wood, and sa])lin<;s of forest 
tn*es hroii”:lit hack. Millions of trees have been 
jdantisl, and the institution is exj)ect(*d to add 
to both tin; beauty and salnhrity of the towns 
especially. The lirst Friday in May has been 
s(*b;cte<l for this purjiose in Canada: in tbe I'nited 
Stat(‘s, dilTerent days are cbosen in the several 
state's. 

Arborr.s'mit (F.at. orhnr, ‘a tree'), a term 
appli(*d to plants to si;.>nify that they jiossess 
(*itln‘r alto^c’tber, or in sonit* nu*asure, the character 
of (rt*e,s. Fven the dwarf willows and birches, on 
(In; eonfines of jiolar or aljiine. perpetual snow, are 
describe<l as tbe arbor(‘si*ent le^etatioii of these 
regions. 

ArlM>rl<'lirfliriS U t(‘rni literally !-i<,mifying 
the cultiv.ation of trees, is in use ^(*nerally re- 
stricted to (lie jdantinj^ and mana^em(*n( of timber 
trees, exclusive of tbe cultivation of fruit trees, 
^^llich is a biancb of bort icull nn; or •^ardenin;;. 

'Pbe ancients practised arboricultnri* to some 
extent, but cbielly with tbe view of be.-mlifyin^ 
their vill.as, or of formin;^: pnlilic walks in the 
vicinity of cities. Tin* planting of timbi;r trees 
bir I'conomical jiurposes, or witli a view to protit, 
is unnecessary whilst natural forests are aoiind- 
ant, and (‘an s(*ar(‘ely be referi(;d, (‘\i‘n in Britain, 
to an earli(.*r jieriod than tin* be^irmin^ of the 
Kith c(‘ntnry, nor did it b(‘come ;;(‘neral till a 
much later dat(‘. d’ln* (‘arly forest laws of 
land, as of other fcud.il (‘ountri(‘s, bad reference 
cbietly to ;^;inie, for tin* sake of which larL:o tr.aets 
were dcjiopulated and eonveii«*d into fnrrsis by the 
lirst >sorman kin^^s. Fl.antai ions for timber and 
fuel wen*, bowt'ver, imub* in J'hi^^laiid in tin* Kith 
eenturv ; and tin* importance of tbe snl)j(*ct w'.as 
iircfed on public atlcntioii by anlhoisof that jicriod. 

In tin* ITtb centnrv, tin; ;^r(*,'illy iucn*aKcd d(;mand 
for o.'ik, for tin; 'imiblinij both of ships and of 
houses, ejave a new imimlsc to arboriculture, wbieli 
attrael(;d the att(*ntion at once of tin* ;.:overiinn'rit 
and of tin* ; 4 rea( landowners; tin* publication of 
Fvelyn's AV V/ also rend(*n*d nn important s(*ivice 
in ]»romotin;; a taste for it ; ami tin* next ^j^reat 
j w'ork was London Nnrs(*i ii‘s for for(*st t re(*.s were 
lirst <*stablisliod in this century. It w’as not until 
tbe lH*y;iiininc of the IStb ci itury that tbe lii^st 
(‘xtciisive jil.'intations were made in Scotland, nor 
until low.ards tin; end of that c(*niury that arhori- 
cnliun; I ccame ^^cncr.al in that country or in 
Ireland. Fbnv inindi (lie l;indsea])e liiis hooii 
chai 4 :'-d the introduction of forei;,ui trees, it is 
not eas;, ' » iinac^iiie ; and Inov nnicli these ehan^es 
have ]>romoted and ;ir«‘ indi(;,itive of im]>rove- 
ments in a^i icnltiin; and increased productiveness 
of land, is difln.-.ult to estimab*. 

Jn Britain, arhorieiiltun*, or the jdantin^ and 
teiidint'of singletrees, has hc(;n better understood 
than sfflrirtdiarc, or the lejirod lie tion liy s(;ed and 
trairiiij*; of natural forests. In France and (Jer- 
many, attention luis loii^^ been paid to sylviculture 
hy c;onservin«? the indigenous xvoods. Without 
sy.steinatie management of these tracts, many 
districts of these countries would soon be destitute 
of fuel, and by means of it an increased supply of 
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timb^ir in obtained, and extenHiv<» domains bclorij^- 
inor to the state or to private proprietors are 
rendered more product iv(*. 

The forest tr(*es of Britain, and of temperate 
climates ‘genera lly, are conveniently <livided into 
two classes- -the one consistin;^ of coniferous trees, 
or]>ines and firs {Xiu/c/Ztoh -i.e. the ‘ iieedlewood ’ 
of the (Jermans), the other inclmlinj' all other 
kinds {TAiuhhidz -i.e. the ‘ leaf-woiMl' (if the <Jer- 
nians); the latter ])ein^ sometimes sulxlivided into 
hnrd-troodcd frees, of which tlie most important in 
Britain are oak, asli, elm, becndi, birch, nornlMVim, 
sycamore, walnnl, and eh«>stnnt ; and snff-truoded 
frees, as willow, jjoplar, lime, aiid liors(‘-ch(‘stnut. 
Of tlu'se and other tr(M'.s, of tlnnr ]>articnla.r nsi_*s, 
and of the soils and situations to which they are 
adapted, notice is taken in s(iparate articles. 

Plantations are ^jjenerally lonmid in Jiritain by 
means of s(‘e(llin/s rais(‘d in a nursery; but some- 
times also bv sowintjr the seed on the ^oound 
intended for the ])lantation ; in whicdi cast*, a crop 
of fxrain is often sown alon^ with the seeds of the 
trees, as these do not in »xeneral ve^i.^tati* very 
soon ; and tin* younj;’ jdants derive* advantaj^e from 
the abs(‘nc.(* of w<‘(‘ds wh(*n the ^rain-crop is ivajx'd, 
and from tJn? jn-oteetion atlonhsl by tne stubhh*. 
However, only v(*ry small trees can be ]danted with 
advantjiye. thosi* n\ hieh have attained a ;;reater 
si/(* ixnjuirin;^- mon* altcnti<»n than is possible in 
plant atiojis even (U' m<»d(‘i’ate extent. 'Iiie time of 
plant ine: is in sprin.!; or autumn, 'rin*, m(»st a]*- 
proved mode of planting is in small pits, in which 
tin; roots an* disjios(‘d in a naluial iminner, and 
which are then ean*fnlly tilled up with earth ; hut 
it is (jften suthei(‘nt, when tin* s(‘<*dlin^ to be ]»lanted 
is very yoiinj;, to make a slit tVir it with the spade, 
or two slits, (HU* at ri;.iht an.nh's to the other in tin; 
form of the h'ttc'r T. Other methods an* a<h»t»t(‘d. 
])arti(;ularly f(u- ro<-ky 'situations, in which the 
spade cannot be used. Iv’onomy is ,a consid(‘ration 
of ;;r(;at importance in determiniiiLt the moth; of 
phintiri‘j:. 

'riic fcjrmation of plantations by the sowin;,^ of 
seed is more ^^cm'rally practised on the Oontiuent 
than in Britain. In this way tin* vacanci(.‘s in tin* 
natural forests of Franc(* and (Jermanyare tilled 
up, and ^reat sandy tracts have b(‘(*n covered with 
wood on the coasts of Ih'iimark, Prussi;i, and 
Fran(‘(\ This has be(*n accomplished on a scab; of 
extraordinary nia^^nitinle in the dum*s of drifting 
sand, betw’e(*n the. rivers Adour and (liromb*. The 
operations be«^un by M. Brimionticr in 17H*,) dest*rve 
to lu; mentioned, as p(*rha]is the most important 
o]>erations in arboriculture that have been per- 
formed in the wanhl. Vast forests of pinaster 
now oceu]»y wdiat was ori;;inally loose sainl desti- 
tute of veg(;tati(m. In recent times, the planting 
of t(*ak, cinchona, sandalwood, eucalyptus, ami 
deodar, by the. Fon*st Department in India, is a 
work of ^reat utility, and has alr(*ady been a 
linancial success. 

Too little attention has been paid to the adajda- 
tion of the kinds of trees that are jdaiitc*^! to the 
soil and climate; and to this cause many failures 
in arboriculture may be ascrib(*d. Some trei*s 
;.rro\v well even in cxpos(ul situations, and aie (it 
to be employed either to form entire nlaiitatioiis, 
or to occaipy the outer part, and so to slielh r o(h<»r 
trees, whicli in ^^'iieral are not jdanted until tin* 
outer zone or belt of the most hardy kinds is some 
w hat arlvanced ; some succeed only in rich soils ; 
some are incajiable of enduring the .sca-hrcc 7 (; ; 
others, 118 the sycamore, the elder, and the jiinaster, 
are comparatively nnafleetod hy it. Some, trees 
Slitter from an amount of moisture from w hich alders 
'Or willow's w'ould rather derive advantage ; but, in 
{general, the tliovoiij^h drainaf?e of the land intended 
for a plantation is important to its success. 


We must look to the m^oessity of draiuajj;e, 
especially of mavsliy soils, as com]>ensatin;^ the 
iiillucnce which woods exercise in eondensin;; tlio 
moisture of the atmosphere, nml in n'lidcnn'.^ a 
cliinatt* cold und damj). The shelter afforded hy 
plantations judiciously dis])osed, wdiether in belts 
or otherwise, is also of ;^T(*al importam^e in rt*nder- 
inu: soils suitable for that improvc'd agriculture in 
whieh thoroiij^h (lraina;;e is of tin; hist necessity, 
ami which is always ]»n)diictiv(; of amelioration of 
climati*. Tlie inllnence nf plantations is therefore 
heiK'hcial, althon^j^h vast masses of fori'st are in- 
jurious to climate; and it must he a<lmitt(*d that 
in some huvilitics the plant in^ of trees has l>een 
carried to excess, so that h(*lds often suH’er, par- 
ticularly in autumn, from want of free eireulatinn 
of air. 

Much has bet*n written abniit tin* j»runin»j^ of 
forest tr(*(*s, w ith a view' espeeially to the j>roduc- 
tion of taller and strai;:hter stt‘ms : and ciuisider- 
ahle ditterenct; of opinion i*\isls as to tin* extent to 
which prnnin;^ should he nraetised. It is, how'- 
ever, ^•em*rally delayi'd till the branches to be 
removi*d have attained loo ^T(‘a( a size, and is then 
rnd(‘ly perform(*d, to the spoilin;.; of tlie timber 
rath(‘r tlian to tlie improvemt‘nt of it. The j>raelice 
of leavin.e; ,s*>/o7.v, iiisti*ad of cullinj; branches clean 
off, has injurinns (*lfecls. Bines and (irs, from 
their manin*!* of ;j;rowlh, need pruning l(*ss than 
tr<.‘(.*s of oth(*r kinds. When trees have been 
jdanted, not for ju-otit but for oruarnent, this ongiit 
to he r<*iuember(*d in jtniniii'^:, wdiieh, however, is 
often intrusted to ju'isoiis utterly de\'oid of taste; 
and tre(*s which wen* very h(‘autiful in nature, are 
s<» trcat<*d with axe and saw' that tlicy beconni un- 
si^^litly deformities. 

In forniiii.L;- |>ianlations, «]itlerent kinds of tr(‘(.'s 
are ;4em‘rally mixed. ,illbou<;h nia‘"-«(‘s of oin* jiaitie- 
ular kiml arc also Ircijuciilly jdanted. It is usual, 
bow»*vcr, to ])laut ahui'j willi those wliieh are 
d(.‘stiued p(‘nnaueiitly to oecnjty tin* ^u'ouiid, tree.s 
of otln*!' kinds as to be irradually removed 
as iln* jdantat ion adv.'uncs in growth. For this 
jmrj)ase. sjuiu'c* and larch arc ;^cnerally (‘injdoyod ; 
alllioii^h Scotch lir and lurch an* also d(‘(‘med suit- 
able for eerlaiii situations, 'fin* n*nn)val of some 
of these mirs(‘s .'dfords tin* first return of profit, 
from the jdantalion. whicli is afterwards tliinm.'d 
from time to time. Blantalions more fre(juently 
sutler from hc'iii^ thinm‘d tito little, than from 
hein^r thinned too much. fo tin* want of |U(*jier 
thinniiiji;' is to he ascribed iln* failure of many of 
those narrow belts of itbndina which are too com- 
mon in Si'otland, and whicli, h.ivini; ht'cn inteinled 
for shcU<*r, serve their jmrjiosc hut inijn-rfectly, and 
S(*(*iu to ha\e sullcri'd from maltreat nn*nt. 'fhe 
thinning of a jdaiitation w hich has been allowed to 
fii'ow too thick, must, Imwevt*!-, he j^radually j»er- 
fnnin'd, that it may be li(*in*ticial and not injuri- 
ous, After a sudden thinning, a jdantalion some- 
times ceas(*s to lliri\(', and many ttc(*s are laid 
ju'ostrate hy the riextstmin ; for trees accommodate 
thems(*lves luith in their roots and hrauelnxs to the 
situations in which they grow'. 

A considerable number of years nmsi elapse 
bi'fore any jiecuiiiaiy return is derived fnuii a 
plantation, y(‘t tin* planting of uncultiiraldf* land 
is often found to oe tin* most n'lniineratiie of 
whieh they an* eajiahh*, e\(*ii without retVnuiee to 
the imjirovemenl of ad jaecnr lands to whiidi shelt(.;r 
is afforded. The resinous juodin'is of pine-woods 
are not (;onsidered as a source ol jirolit in Brit.'iiii ; 
hut the tar, turjientiue, and n sin olitaiimd from 
them in some jiarts of FurojH.* form articles of 
commerce. 

The wholesale destru(*(iou of forests iu the T ’liited 
States brought about serious evils ; and of late, 
measures have been taken, both by pnbfn* autho- 
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rities and privato persons, for cherishing existing 
trees and ^yoods, and for planting extensively wliero 
thfi ground is bare of tiinhor. In some of tlie western 
states especially, when^ the need of slielter f«)r 
horses, ero])s, an<l cattle has heeii fouinl in inc;roas- 
ing measure, the movement is now carried on on a 
very large scale, trees being planted by millions 
annually. 

The eni])loyment of trees for ornamental pur- 
poses belongs not so much to arboriculture as to 
Jjandscape (Jardeniug ((|.v. ). The Trans])lanting 
(q.v.) of larg«i trees is only practised for orna- 
mental purposes. Iledgennv trees are ]»lanted 
ehietly for t)rnament, although sometimes they 
illbrd ust‘ful slielter ; but where tliis is not the 
(‘aso, they can seldom be reckoned profitable, as 
they are injurious t(» crops. ( N)])se (q. v.) or cop- 
])ice-wo()d differs much, both in its uses and in tlie 
mode of its management, from oilier jilantations. 

Tliere is a great scliool of forestry at Nancy, to 
which linglisli students used largely to resort ; ami 
Germany ami most European conn! l ies have special 
forestry schools. The I'oiestry Exhibition at Edin- 
burgh in 1SS4 ereateil some popular interest on the 
subject. In ISST, a commiKce aiipointed by the 
House of (%>mmons recommended the establishment 
of a Forestry Hoard and national scliool in haigland. 

Gertifi(!ates in fore'll ry are granted b\ the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, \vbos(‘ 
Tnmsftrfioih'i contain valuable papers on arboricul- 
ture ; and at the Imliaii I'higineering College, 
(\)op('r\s Hill, StaiiK's. a course' of two years* train- 
ing is air.ingiid for fori'st candidates preparing 
for the Indian For*vst Department. Sei* Hrown's 
Forester, Grigor’s Arhoricnltnre (‘2d e<l. 1881 ) ; and 
for sylviculture, the Ehinrofs of by 

Bagileris ( Eng. trans. 188*2). 

Ar'bor Vi'tJI'! ( an evergreen genus of 

coniferous trees mid sbiiibs allic‘d to tin' cv]U'ess. 
The (‘onimon Arbor \b’t;e (7*. orridfutoJis) is a 
native of North Ameri(*a, esjiecially between lat. 
45^ ami dtl , but has long b(;en we,ll known in 
Europe. It is a tree of '20 to bO feet high; the 
young leafy twigs have a balsamii* smell, and both 
they and tlu^ wood were formerly in great repute 
as a niedicim? ; the oil olitained by distillation from 
the twigs, which lni,s a ]>ungent and camphor like 
taste, has been einjiloyed as a vermifuge. The 
woml of th(». stem is reddish, soft, and very light, 
but compact, tough, and durable, bearing ex]»o.->n re 
to the w(‘ather i-eiiiarkably well. Tlie, tree is often 
planted in llritain as an ornamental tree, but does 
not attain so great a size as in its native country. 
It delights in (‘ool, moist situations. -The Dbinese 
Arbor Vitie ( 7'. Jtiofti orhnifnli.s), a native of Gliina 
and Japan, which is immediately distinguisbalde 
from the former specie's liy its iipriglit Inamdu's ami 
barger, almost globosi; ami rougli com‘s, is also .a 
common ornament of idc'asure grouml.s in Hritain 
ami on the Continent ; Init it does not grow .se) tall 
as tlic proceeling, ami is more smisiblc ot the cohl 
[jf severe winters. Jdie, balsamic snn*jl is very 
agreeable. Jdie tree yields a rosin basing a 
pleasant odour, to which high medicinal cirtues 
Avere formi'ily uscribiMl : bm rre thii reniarK..ble 
name. Arbor Vitir (‘tree of life’), gn\. to 
pecies, and extended to the genus. In its natice 
country, this species also attains the size of a coo 
siderable tree. — There are sevi'ial other species -if 
Thuja, some of which sei'in well suited to the o]m n 
air in the climate of IMtain, and otliiMs I'-quire the 
protection of greenhon. es. See ( ‘oNr kkk.k ; A h*Ai:- 
CAKfA, CKT VH, ( A l UKSS, Sa 81)AUA('1J. --WIumi the 
human ce'(.*i»c,ibim i’ cut verti< lly, a tree-like 
appearance s(*en Is called arbor 

ArbroallF, AiiKunuoTu’wicK, or Aigci.-ngonr- j 
CCK, a seaport and luaiiufacturing town of boruu - ■ 


shire., at the mouth of the Brothock Burn, J7 
miles ENE. of Dundee. Here in JI78 WiJIiam 
the Lion fonmied a Tyrononsian abbey in Jionour of 
liecket; and here in 1214 he was buried. Carriinal 
Beaton was tlie last of its tbirty-two mitred abbots. 
Next to Ilolyrood, the abbey was tlic most richly 
eridowcil moiiasteiy iti Scotland. It was destroyed 
by the llefoi iners in 1560. The ruins of its cruci- 
form church, which measured ‘276 by 160 feet, and 
was mainly Early English in style, are very iiictur- 
esque, jucst'iitinpf a noble wc'st doorway and a 
rose-window, ‘the round U of Arbroath.’ Dr 
.Johnson greatly admired them in 177J. The chief 
imlustries of Arbroath arc Hax-sniuning, iute- 
s]>inning, the manufactun* of sail-cloth and linen 
fabrics, in which about one-liftli of the population 
is enqiluyed. The new liarbour, begun in 1841, 
admits ve.ssels of 100 tons ; the old liarbour was 
converted into a wet-dock ( 1871 77). The tonnage 
of vessels (Mitering the imrt annually ranges be- 
tween 35,000 and 45,000. The chief exports are 
gr.ain, jiotatoes, tisli, pork, and jiaving-flags ; the 
chief imports arc coal, tlax, henij), jnto, ami hides. 
Arbroath is a roval burgh, and in conjunction with 
Montrose, Brecliin, Forfar, and Be r vie Imrghs, 
n'turns one meiiibiM- to ]Kirliam(Mit. Arbroath is 
Hie ‘ Fairport’ of F/fr Antbioonf : Auchmitliie, 3J 
miles to the NE. , is its ‘ Musselcrag ami tlie 
Ib-'dhoad (’rags and (.’oves form some of the scenes 
in that novi'l. The famous Bell-rock (q.v.) is 12 
mih's SE. Boji. (1831) 13,705; (1861) 17,503; 

, ) ‘21 ,75.8. See M ilhu 's A rhnmth mid its A hhey 

(1S(>0) ; ami Hay's Uisittry nf Arhrnofh ( 1876). 

Arbroatil the mum' givem to a series of 

thiii-liedded gray samlstoiies and tlagstones wliieh 
(K'cur ill the \jO\\ (‘r < Hd Bed Sandstone of Forfarshire. 
The remains of a numbm' of ganoid lisht's have 
lii'en obtaineii fiom the Arbroath Hags. 4’be strata 
have be(*n (‘xtiMi.sively (j married in h’orfarsbire for 
Hagstones, wliicJi, Iiow<a(m*, an* of a somewhat 
■ofter (piality than tin* tlagstones olitained from 
t’aitlmess. ’PIhw are most commonly employed 
for inside juivcMmaits, Ne. 

Arblltll'iloG or AiMirTHNOTT, John, physician 
and wit, the frimid of Swift and Pope, was born 
at Arbutbnott, in Kineanrim‘shire, in 1667. He 
studied UH'dicine at Abf'nh'en, but. took his M.D. 
di'gree at St Andrews (B)06l Ht‘ KMUoved soon 
after to laimloii, ,tiid tlu'ie sup]MMl(‘d himself by 
teaching iiiatliematics. In KitlT be p»iblislii.‘d an 
K.i'oininotitot nf hr IVofAtnard s Armiait tf the 
Lhiiojr, >\lii(‘b lironglit him into notice as a man 
of no eomiiiou jihility. Accident ealh'd him into 
attendance on Prim e George of Denm.ark ; in 1705 
he was a]>]M-inte«l jJiysieian I'xlraoidinary to the 
ijiioen, and her deaili in 1711 v\,ls a s(‘vcre blow 
to his prospcj'itv. In 1715, along with Pojiq, lie 
assist*'!] Gax i., Tbrrv t linns after Marrimje, a 
farce tliat, in spite of the liio <4 M'its, jiroviMl a 
complete failure. II >i’onoum*»‘d the Harveian 
oratnin in 17‘27, and lied ‘27th FeJiruary 1735. 
Aihuthnot was one of the h.'adm-s in that circle 
of. wit \hi(‘h adorned the ri'ign of t,)ueen Anne, 
and w Mill more nobly distinguished by the 
rectitme of fiis morals and the goodness of his 
In^art. He was ono of tlie kimh'st and trii.stiest of 
friemis ‘ If tla'ie were a «l()zen Arhuthnot’s in the 
world,’ wrote Swift to I’ooe in 1725, ‘1 would 
burn iny Travels.’ Utterly careless of literary 
fame, he was tlie chief, if not sole author of 
tliat brilliant satire, the Memoirs of Martinvs 
Serihtrras, iirst juilJislied iii Po]>e’s Avorks (1741); 
and his too was the celehniteil political (fesjtrity 
the Ilistonj of John Ball (1712), which has so 
fiften been imitated. Among liis scientitic Avorks, 
the essays On At {minis (1731) and Concerning the 
Effect <i of Air on Human Bodies (1732) possess 
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much merit. The latter i)artieularly dis])Iays a 
deep knowledge of physiological haws. See a long 
article in the Asdcpuid ( 1887). 

Ar'butllS a genus of small trees and shnihs 
belonging to tin; (mho- Erieaee;o. Arhtitus inicdo^ 
tlie Strawberry Tree, is a nativ(» of the south of 
Europe, found also in Asia and America, and in one 



Arbntus nneflo : 
tt, Xi iiit ; srd i"ii (if t‘i nil. 

locality in the Ibitisb Isles, the fiakesof Killurney, 
where its line foliagt^ adds nnu b tolbeebann of tl\c 
scenery. In lirilaiii, it is often planttMl as an orna 
niental evergi(*eri. 11 grows to tlie height of ‘JO to 
80 feet, but is rather a great husli than a tree. 
'File bark is rugged; the b'-ases oblong- la.in.‘eolat<‘., 
sinoolli, shining, senal(‘ ; tlie flowers nodding ; 
olla nrn shaped, gremiisli wliit(‘ ; the fniit .scarlet, 
.somewhat r(‘seinl»liiig a st rawl»eiry, with a \apid 
sweetish taste. A wine is neule from it in Southern 
Europe, which, howe,\t‘r, is narciUie, as the fruit 
its(df is when (‘a ten fret'ly. Tlie hark aial loaves 
are astringmit. Arl)ntKs A^tfradtnc is also some- 
times cult ivated as an ornamenta! ]»lant in Ihitain, 
hut is iin]>alient of se\a‘re fronts. Its fruit, and (liat 
of ArimfHs intrtfrifnl in , are ('atmi in (Jieeee and the 
East. Jhit all tin* species seoin to possos.-^ iiareotie 
mnalities, tlu* fruit of Arlnita.'^ furcu.s, a small 
jdirnh, a native of Chili, so much so as to cause 
deliriuin. -Adnitus (trnlvatn (Cape Horn) is ;in 
elegant evergre»Mi, reseinlding the myrtle; and the 
Ayhi(tns . 17 / 7 / r/c.v//, or niadrona tna* of Western 
North America, is a very intere^ling and beautiful 
specie's. 

A rc* J ( )A OF A la 

Arc ( Eut. turvs, ‘a how’ ) is any part of a curved 
line. The straight line joining the en<ls t)f an an* 
is its chords which is always l(*ss lliaii tinware itself 
Arcs of circles are when tliey subtend (*«|ual 

angles at the centres of tlu'ir resjM'ctive circles ; and 
if siinilar arcs belong toe(|ual (dreles, tin* arcs them- 
selves are equal. The lengtli of an are is readily 
found if the angle which it siihteinls at the centre of 
tlie circle is known, ami also tlie length of the whole 
circnmfereiieo. JaT the whole cireiimferenee he KM), 
and the angle of an arc TMC, the length of the arc is 

360" ; .50" 100 ~ 14 noarlv. 

dt)0 

Arca^ or Ark-siiell, a genus of himclHhranchi- 
ato molluscs. See Lamklliuuancuiata. 

Arcacll011« a bathing-place which has grow'ii 
up .since 1854, on the south side of the iJassin 
dArcachon, 34 miles SW. of Bordeaux by rail. 


The tine broad sarnls are admirably ailaptod for 
bathing ; and the place is sheltered by sand-hills, 
covered with extensive pine-woods, in which game 
ahoiinds. Its main str(*et stretches 2A miles along 
the shore, with tlie ])ine-forest immediately behind. 
The cliniate is always temperate, and the rainfall is 
hut 3‘2 inches. Its ininierous villas amongst the lii-s 
are much frciiucnted in winter by invaliils ahlicted 
with lung disease. Si'ientiiic oystor-cultiiro is 
praeti.sed here on a largi* s(*ah*. There are 33(X) 
oyster ‘])arks’ in the lagoon, lined with GOOO ova 
tiles for the collection of oyster sjiat, ami calculated 
to yield two humlred millions of infant oysters in a 
single season (see OYsrKU). l‘op. (187G) 4034; 
(1881) 7087. 

Arcaide (Fr.), a row of arches suiiported by 
columns, either having an n])en .^pae.e of greiiter or 
less width hiildnd them, or in coniaet with inasonrv* 
Tlie arcade in (ojtliic c<jiTesponils to tlie colonnade 
in classical arcliite(*tnrc. The. term arcade is some- 
tiine.s a]>plied to the row of j)iers, or columns and 
arches, by wliicli tlie aisles are <livi(led from tlie 
nave of a cliureh, or by wliieli cloisters, or what arc 
t'rroncoiij^ly <*alU*d jtia/.zas in Ihitain, arc inclosed ; 
hut it is more gcmMally eonfined to those series of 
snialh'r arches which are employed sinijily for pnr- 
])oses of ornanu'iitation. Areailes of the hitter kind 
an^ often found sniroiniding the sijiiare towers of 
English eliiirclies. The term is also aj)|dic‘<l, hut 
iin])roperly, to a glass-covered street or lane, with a 
row ot ^hops or stalls on (5aeh side. 

Ari^adia, the central and higliest part of 
the IVlojMmnesns, was in length alsmt 5() miles, 
in breadth about 40. Aci'nitling to Eaus.-inias, it 
ih'iivi'.d its nann* from tlu* eponymous hero Areas, 
tin*, sou of (\allisto. Next to Laconia, Ai<‘adia 
was the largest cmintry in the I'eloponnesus. It 
was girt round lo a ring of iiioiintain.^, which cut 
off to a large evteiit its (*ominuni<*ation with the 
rest of the ]K*niiisnla. Mountains also intersected 
it in diHercnt directions. The western part of 
what wa-. aiu'iently Arcadia is wild, bleak, and 
rugged; the eastern is more h'ltile. T'he loftiest 
j)eak in Arcadia -I he loftiest also in the Eelopon- 
uesns is M<nint Cyllem*, in the noilh-east (77vS7 
feet). TTie chief river is the .Mphens (<).v.). The 
iiiod<*ni province of Ai(*adia has an area of ‘JOJO 
sep 1 ) 1 ., and a ])op. ( isTO) of MX,!)!)."). Originally 
Arcadia w';is namc«l Kelasgia, after its first inliah- 
itants, tlie Telasgi. Snh.sequenlly, it was divided 
into several small stal«*s, wliii'h formed a con- 
federation. Of these, the chief W(*re Alaiitinea, 
'IVgca, Ori'lioinenos, ITienens, and I’sophis. The 
inhahitants, engaged cliiellv in tending cattle ami 
in hunting anumg the wild highlands, remained 
long in a stati* of liarharisin. Tlu*y were jiassion- 
ately fond of music ami dancing, and were e.speei- 
ally devoteil to the worshij) of Pan ami Artemis. 
Arcadia hecanu* both fo ancient and moilern jioets 
the laml of jieaee, innocence, ami patriarchal 
manners; hut the Arcadian shcplieids of modern 
]iastoval iioetry harmonise hut irulillerently with 
the barbarous idll-nien of ancient Arcadia. 

ArCcUlillS^ first emperor of the E.ist alone, was 
l»oni in Spain, .377 and was tlu* .son of the 

Emjieror Theodosius, aft(*r wliose death in 3lP> A.D. 
the Homan ompin* w as divided into East and M (*st, 
the West falling to Honori ns. Areadins lived in 
oriental state and sjilendour, and his iloniinion cx- 
temh*d from the Ailriatie Sea to the river 'Figris, 
and from Scythia to Ethiopia; hut the real rulers 
over this vast empire were, first, the Haul Kulinus, 
ami afteiAvards the (’iiiiucl' Entropins, who openly 
assumed the reins of govcvnnu*nt and (lie eommaiid 
of the army, w hile tlu* em]>eror reposed in luxurious 
indift’creiic'e. In .39!) Entropins was for a time sup- 
planted by aiiotlier usurper, (iainas : and aftciAvards, 
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Eiuloxia, tho wifo of the* eni])€*ror, assuinecl the 
supremacy, 'Pho ^^roat arehhislion, ('lirysostom, 
was exiled hy Eudoxia in 401, r)ecaiise of Ins 
stern deTiiiiiciatioii of vice. Durin;^ the reio-n of 
Areadius, Ins tcrrilorios sidlered by l>arbarian iii- 
cui’sions, eardniuakcs, ami famine. Tfe died in 
408 A.i>. 

/ircaiii IMsripliiia. See Drse^pLiNA Am ant. 

Arc*ail1llll« Tut: (inKAT. In the middle a^cs, 
the Eatin word <trnnu(}n (‘ secret ’) was used of any 
of the most valiie<l j>re[>arations of alchemy ; but 
the title was <‘specially a]>plied, as above, to the 
hi^diest problems of tlie science, the discovery <»f 
such supposed .ureat secrets of nature as the .i^raml 
elixir. See Alohkmy. 

Art*(‘Sila'llS^ a (Jroek philost)pljer, founder of 
the Xew Academy, was born at IMtane in .Kolia, 
Asia Minor, 310 jj.(\ He stmlitMl ])hilosophy, lirst 
under Theophrastus the l*eripateti<*, ami after- 
wards under (’rantor. He ultimately became the 
head of the Academic scliool, or those who held the 


eon.sists of two stones, their lower ends restinfjf on 
rude piers, their tops leaning against each other, 
and thus forming two sides of a triangle, which is 
ca]iable of sui>portiiig a moderate superincumbent 
weight. It is not im])ossible that out of this rudo 
construction the arch, in it.s later and more 
elaborate forms, may have developed itself. 

Of the arch itself, the follow ing variations of form 
may be enumerated: the semicirele (1), the seg- 
ment (*2), the, ellipse (3), wddeh were the only forms 
employed by tlie Homans, and wdiich alone wmro 
known in medieval architecture up to the time 
at which the pointed arch was introduced. The 
stilt<‘<l arch (4) and the horseshoe arch (5) are modi- 
fications of ih(‘sc, and in both the centre or point 



1. S»‘micirclc. 2. Segment. 


doctrines of Plato; but be introduced so many 
innovations that its [>liilosopbic ebaracter w;is com- 
[)]etely e.lianged in the direction of scepticism. His 
great rivals were the Stoics. He denied the Stoical 
doctrine of knowledge, whicli he afiirmed to he, 
from its very nature, unintelligihle and contradi^*- 
fory. He also denied the exist(‘nee of any suHieicmt 
criterion of truth, such as the ‘ irresistihle con- 
viction’ of the Stoics, and rccoinmende<l ahstinence 
from all dogmatic jmlgim'nts. In practice he main- 
tained that we niM'-^t act on gnmmls of probability. 
It is not c;isy to determine sal isfuelorily wliat Ids 
theory of iimrais was. A w it, a poet, and a man of 
frank juid generous disposition, which s<‘cms to 
liavo captivated his diseiides even more than his 
philosophy, be was yet aceiiscd of the grossest 
prolligaev. H(‘ died in liis Jtitli year (211 ). 

dosKi'lt, w'us horn at Harford, M'arwiek- 
shire, in 1S‘2<), and whilst still a fann-laboun‘r, 
became a Piimitive Methodist ])rea<*lier. Tn 1S7‘2 
he founded fbe National Agricultural KabounM^’ 
*Union, a,nd thereby, according to Mr Justin 
M‘(^irtby, lu‘ga,n the emancipation of the rural 
labourers.’ He aft(‘rwards visited (’auada to iii- 
(|uire into the labour and (‘migration (juest ions ; 
and for half a y**ar (ISS.") b) he re] in ‘sen ted the 
north-west, division of A'orfolk. See Heath’s 
EmjIirsJt f(s((nf nf { IS 741. 

Arcll, a concav(^ structure of hricks, stones, or 
other materials Imilt or turned on a centring cner 
an open sj»ace, and so arranged as to su[>]»o”t each 
otiu'r hy mutual pressure, and to sustain a su|mm- 
incumhent wadght. Wilkinson says th.it the arch 
was known to and used hy the ancient Egyptians; 
and the Assyrians were ac(|uairited witli its j>rin- 
eiplcs. The arch w’as not unknow ii to the (lnM*ks, 
thovigli they did not eni])loy it generally in their 
architectuval structures. It is to the Koman> that 
the na, lions of modern Europe* are indebtcdi for the 
use <if tlie arch. The Homans must probably <h?- 
rived their acepiaintance with it fnnii tlie Etiuscans, 
wdio, as Well as the Pclasgijiiis (fj.v. ) of ^Ji**cce, 

. made their arelu's pointed, 'riie intiodm tion ol rbe 
arch by the H-oinans gradually v‘n’cct(‘d a ••mij i (■■ 
revolution in the. architectural tMiins wtmh tlu‘N 
bad borrowed from the (ln*(*ks. The predominam*** 
of horizontal lines gave way b\ (iegrees, till, in t! c | 
works of tlie late empire, . \icli as the palace < t | 
Diocletian at Sp.ai.itro. l)ie entabhmire w entjfel\ \ 
omitted, and the an-ldcolt tm- cajdtal 

of the columns. Tia* ( deck trailit of arcliitnve. \ 
frieze, and i nnii<*( were thus at las, go( rid of, and j 
in the Homam*s(jue aim (rothic les i.ln* arches | 
sprang freely from ilm caps of 'he .shafts. Avery i 
simple striictuie, fnajuently met witli ir the .so- 
\,aJled Saxon ixiHv edilices in our own counti>, • 



.3. Ellipse. 4. Stiltrd Aid). 5. Tforsc.sIiof5 Arch. 

from which the arch is d(‘scribed is above the line 
of tin* imiwist ; but in llie former ibe mouldings 
j are continued downwards vmtically, whilst in the 
latter tinware slightly inclim‘d inwards, or the curve 
is |irolongcd till it meets the imjiost. Tin* horsiv 
shoe arcli h(‘lorigs pc'culiarly to .Araliian Arcliit(‘cture 
I ((pv. ), not only from its lia\’ing lM‘en adopted 
j aloipg with tin* faith of the Prophet, hut from its 
! continuing to la* used e.\clusiv(‘ly by his followers. 

: The poinl(‘d aich. as wi* li.avi* sc(‘n, was em]»loved 
j by tin* I’clasgians, and examph's arc also found in 
I I’igypt and Persia of v(‘iy ('arly date*. It was pro- 
i lijihly introdiUMMl into M cstmii Einoiie by the 
' .Moha.mnn‘d.ans, and w as universally (‘ni]Moy(‘d in the 
vaults of the churches of ProsciKM* from tlie Ibih to 
the P2lh century. ’Phis Jirosc from its being simpler 
of construct ion than tin* round vault. In the 12tli 
century this form w.\s adopted in N'lrtlnan P’raiice, 
and was .soon (h‘> eloped into t he i iol liic style i(].v.). 
'I'lie greater or less aentem‘ss of the, jioinled arch 
depends on the ]i()sition of the two centre points 
Irom which its curved sides are descrihed. Its 
various jirojiortions w ill he h(‘tt(*r understood from 
the ;icc«)inpaijying diagiauis (ti, 7, 8, p) than from 
any verlial ile.scrijition. 



G. l^ . 1 , ’lateral Arch. 7. Lancet Arch. 



8. DropAreh. H. Segmental Arch. 


Of the foil arches ( 10, il. 1‘2, 13, 14), or arches 
’ll wliicli the forms of a leaf are imitated, the first 
three arc examiiles of the trefoil, the fourth of the 
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cinquefoil, ainl the liftli of the ])olyfoil, the last 
being met with in Arabian and Koinanesnue build- 
ings. At a later period of (iothie arcniteeture, 



10, 11, 111. 'rrofoil Arches. 


with the de(‘<)rated style, tlie og«Mi areli ( ir>) wa.s 
introdiKHMl, find the Tudor or fonr-centre<l arch 



Hi. ( 'iiupicfoil Arch. 


11. Polyfoil Arch. 


(10) jtp])('ai'(*d about llic coinnienceniciit of the 
Perpciulicular style. \A h(^ii lirst introduced, tlie 



lo. Omc Aicli. p;, 'I'lulor AitIj. 


proportions of tin’s aivli wen* bold and efleetive; 
luit it' w.'is gra<lu;illy (!e]iios>(Ml till tlie prineiplr 
of th(‘ areh was lost, {ind its xci v huiii was a;.;ain 
iiierj^od first in tliree, and llion iii one Hat slono or 
lintel over an opening. With tlie last form of tlie 
Tiulor arch wc thus n'acli abn<»st the point of 
departun* in the eonstrnet ion of tlie arch, ainl 
complete our i*numera,tion of its forms. 

The sid<*s ot an areh are tornuMl /nafnchrs or 
flattL's, and its liigliesl nari is called tin* rrotru. 


'I’he w sliapeo stones, 

bricks, oj- other ii.atorials 
of nliirli an arelj is con- 
st rneti'd, are called co//.v- 
suirs [d, ((, d); the upp«*r- 
mosl <meol all (A) is called 
the ii'i/.sffdd\- the lowest, 
wliieli is plaeeil immedi- 
ately over th(' impost, tin* 
sfuintjer, (c), or .sjniugirig- 
stoiie ; tin* under or lower 
side of the voussoirs, the 
iiit rados : the uj»per side, 
the v.iinttfos or hdrJ:. Por 
the Tueelianieal j)riiU’i[de of 
the areh, and of the con- 
ditions of stability, reference must bo made to Avorks 
on niechani(?al engineering. See also 
lUiTTHKSS. 



Ar€'’ll, TkiI'MIMI VL, a structure erecte<l by the 
Koinans across roads, or ai the oiitraiice of cities, 
in honour of victorious generals. 'riio earliest 
triunijibal arches were two eroded hy L. Stertinins 
(IbO lt.c.)in the Circus Maximus and the Konim 
Hoarium. Cnder the emperors, these strncturi 
heeaine numerous and maguiticent, and re 
decorated with bas-reliefs ami inscriptions. t)f 
nearly forty that were built during that j>eiio<l, at 
least three remain, those of Titus {rimt S2 a.d. ), 
J^eptimiuB Sevtirus (203 A.D.), and of (.\)nstantine 
(306-337 A.D.). Numerous similar monuments 


e.xi.st also in otlier parts of the old Koiuan empire, 
as at Bimini, Susa, \"erona, Ancona, Orange (in 
France), (\‘i])uia (in Spain). Najioleon iirojiosed 
to adorn Paris with hmr triumphal arches, and 
erected in ISOO tln^ Arc dc I'riomjihe du (.’arronscl, 
between the Ijonvrc ami the 'J'uih*ries, after tlie 
model of the areb of Sej>timius Severus. Tin* Arc 
de Triomplie de I’Ftoile, beyond tlui (.diaini»s 
Kly.se<*s, was begun at the same time, but not 
eoiiipleied till l.S.'itJ. 'riirongh it tlie (iermans 
marcbed on tlieir entry into Paris in 1871. Tn 
London there is tluj >iarbl(‘ Areb, transferred to 
Hy<le Park in I Sol from Pnekingbani Palace, where 



/vrcli of 'ritus. 

(Jeorge IV. creet(‘d it at a eoNt of i*8(),()(X). It 
re^ombles the An li of (.'onstantine. 

Ar<‘lia^ail Systc*lll forms, in (leology (<|-v.), 
tin* basenic'iit diNision id the siralilied series of 
rocks. Tin* rocks inelmb“d under archa aii system 
cou'^ist pvinei]>ally of crvsiairmc schidose rocks, 
and attain a ihiekio^ of many thousand feet, 
riicn* is iii\ai‘iab)y an Htn'fHtfortiuftf betnei'ii them 
and the strata a\ liicli happen to re^i upon them, 
it is onito possil>)(* tliat .NfUiie of tin* regions of 
crystalline schists which an* described as belonging 
tt» the an*ba*aii system may n*ally pi*rtaiii to a 
later date fu'<*aus(‘ all that can be assert e«l of 
such crystalline schists is that lliey an* older than 
the strata wliieli inimeiliately o\erJie (licni. Some- 
times tliese overlying strata are of t>lder, some- 
times of younger l*akeo/.oii*. or even of Alesozoic 
and Paiuo/.oic. age. d'wo groups are vecognistal in 
the arclucan systmn- the hdrer or ‘ obi gneiss for- 
mation,' consisting prineiiially of coajM'ly ••rvstal- 
li IK* gneiss, .along with boriibb*nde-sebist. <jnartzit<*, 
and crystalline linu'stone. 'Die gooiiji, or 

‘ <*rvstalline schist formation,' coinpriscs cliiefly 
mica-schists, chlorite-schists, tah'-sehists, )>hvllitcs, 
and oc<‘asu>nal conglonu*rates. 'I'lic arelm an s\^lrClll 
is well developed in many ditlcn'iit parts of the 
globe. It covers considerable areas in the Outer 
Tlchridesand the wosteni parts of Possaml Snthcr 
land, and much more extensive regions in Scamii- 
iiavia, FinlaTid, and tin; NM. of Hussia. An‘ha*an 
rocks also form the core oi e(*ntral portion ot many 
inonntain-ranges, as tlie Prals, tin* ('arjmthians, the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, Ac. riiey appear also in many 
of the hilly 'tracts of Middl< Knrope, as in Saxony, 
Bohemia, and Bavaria. In North Amt'rica they 
extend from the region of the great lakes north to 
the arctic circle, and they also form the nuclei of 
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ninny mountnin-riinf^os in the sninc country. They 
have been reco;^nise<I in the eoast-ran^es of I>ra/il, 
in Venezuela, ami tlie Amies ; ami tliey likewise 
occur in iTidia ami New Zealaml. In ('eiitral 
Euro]»e tin*, lower pouj) ])asses up eoiiforiuably 
into tlio upper ;;rou}». J5ut in Canada there is a 
marked unconformity b()tween the two scries — 
tlic luircr {termed Laiirentian) attaining- a thick- 
ness of ;{0,(KK) feet, ami the upper ( lluronian ), a 
thickness of 10. 000 to ‘20,(KK) feet. In one of tlui 
crystalline limestones of tlie l^aurentian j^rou]), 
oCM'ur the nmuiiiis of what is believed by Sir W. 
Dawson and othei's to have been a massive r«‘i‘f- 
building I^'oraminifer {Eo::(/ou, <|.v.). Other oh- 
servers deny the (ir^anic. origin (»f Kozmiri, and 
are of opinion that it is (mtirely a mineral structure 
( o[>hic;Llcit c). lly the latter, tlni ari-ha*an system 
is sometimes s]>oken of as the Azuir. (Or., ‘ witlami 
life ’) system or formation. 'riu»s(! who think that 
Kozoiin is really a fossil, occasiimally call the “reat 
se.riijs of rocks in whi<di it occurs the Eaznie forma- 
tion. 

The archiv.'in rocks are often pem^trateil by 
mineral veins fn>m >\liich lai>;e supplii*s of varimis 
metals liJive bei*n c)btaiued. Oreat masses of iron- 
ore form a marked feature of the areha*an system 
in (.'anada. 

Ar<*1lSI‘4klo.U.y (Or. un haios. ‘ ancient, ’ and I(nfns^ 
*a discourse ’) is the science whh-li deduces a kimw 
led;.,m of jwist times from the stud\ (»f their existin';’ 
remains. Tlie malerials of the science are the 
relics of the human life of all former a;j;es. Its 
methods, like tho>e of the natural sciences, are 
both deduetive and inductive. It. re;:ards the 
prodticls of human iiandicraft which it investi‘;ates 
as manifesttilions of the ability and purjMKse of the 
men who ma<le tliem. Vheii these jiroduel.s are 
eomparetl anmn^’’ theneehas, tin; iinest iiiation pro- 
ceeds to tlie. determination of tyjies, and tlndr ar- 
vaneemenl in a classitmd system. 0om]>arison of 
the classilied groups disidoses gradations of mlap- 
tation and levelopmcnt of character whi<*h deter 
mine the .-e^jucuc.e of tlie 1 \|k*s. T!ies<^ sequences 
are tested by the associations of characteristic ex- 
amples in the dei»osits in uhicli llnw aie t<'un<l ; 
ana the ^’eneral result is the recovery of such a 
logical st<iry of tin? pro;;ress of culture and eivili.sa 
lion as the surviving relics of by.e<»ne a»;es are 
ca])abl«* of disclosing;. I»ut lht‘ story thus reeovere«l 
is not 1 ’‘ tory. It ])roceeds by simph* scapiences, 
;in<l not by a clironolo;;ical spe<nli<‘alion of «lat<*s 
find measurement of durati<ins. History <b?als 
with events find iiicidenl.s -as manifestations of 
human m<»tiv<; find action ; archfeido^y <ieals with 
tyjies and systems fis expressions of hnniaii culture 
and civilisat ion. 'The areh.eolopy of a historic 
period may be capfible of illustrating and sufjjde- 
mentin^ the reconis of eontemjMuarv historians 
by disclosiii;;’ a multi[dieity of unchronieled details 
relating to the common life of the people, of which 
we should hfive been otherwise hut in ignorance. 
The historic or non-historic character of the time 
to be investi';at(Ml has, howev<*r, no bec.rirpj on 
tlie methods of its archfeolo;;ical inv(‘stieauon. 
These ai’e the same for fill times find for all areas. 
But, as in other sc.ie.nces hose mat'^rials are 
univei’sally distributed, there is ne<-essarily a 
limitation of its de<luetioiis to the sj»e<‘ial area 
investi{;aied. The results (»f (diservation sh(«w 
that wiilely sep.aratt^d areas are characteii.- -d 
by wddely diHeimit airh,eolo;;ieal typ' -. As in 
Zooloey or Botany <-finp<»t Ik preai<..ted <*f fi 
typioal foini th-if if. may not ^ ;o \ , or cease to . 
exist in <<..'ier ineas, so neither caT? it be allirmed 
of an archff'olo^ical tyi>e that h will necessarily 
be constant over any hy]K)t le iicfil area. The 
imestion which :s always to be determin ,1 is, 
Wjb^t is the area of the ocourn nee of the type? - i 


and this is a ipiestion of observation, and not of 
imluction. And as archaudo^ical types not only 
differ in ditlereiit areas, but <are known to have 
ilifVered widely at dilierent times within the same 
area, it is clear that the science must necessarily 
imply a scries of invcsti{;ations carried to com- 
pletely exhaustive results in many dilferent areas 
of the cfirth's siirfaee before they ean ho compare<l 
find coiiihinod to form a seieiice of arelueolo^y in 
iis ^anioral or universal sense. But fis no single 
firefi has yet been e.xluiustively investi^^attfd, the 
ju-fietical sco])e of archfeolo^y, for the present, 
may he delined to he the prosecution of tlie 
investigation to exlianstive results on their own 
are.'is hy the more (Miltiired nations. The basis 
of all seieiitilic knowled:;e of arehfeoloey in every 
iiati<mai area mu.st be such ;i ^cncrfil <‘<dlcctioii 
of the remains of its hunifin oecupfition as will 
he <‘onipletc]y reju'esentfit ive of fill the various 
manifestations that have chaificterised the ]u* 0 ”ress 
of its jx'ople. towards the existing culture and 
civilisation. Hence in c\ciy country in which 
cult lire, is not fit fi low level, fi natiomil collecthm 
of the monuments find relies (d the pro;;r('ss and 
dexeiopment of its mitioiml eultun* is now in 
proe»*ss of fornifition. As the seientilie kiiowlcMl^e 
disclosed hy these mitional trollectioris must neees- 
.sarily increfise in precision find \ able, neeordin^; 
t«» tile nefirne.ss of tht^ fipproficb of the eolleetioii 
to a thoroughly exhfinsl i\'ti repieseiitfition of tho 
iire.i from which it i-^ dniwn, the seieiiee must he 
[»ro.i;res.si\ e in its results, fiml its c-oneliisions cfin 
only Ik* re:;firded ;is liiial when tin* e<dlectioii of 
nifiterials is eomplete. W hen (he sevenil mitioiial 
eolleclions luive reache<l this stfi^e of re]»reseiita- 
tive completeness, a new depfirture of the scienee, 
in the <lire(*tion, liist, of etinijKirfilive archfeolo;;y, 
ami secondly, of ,i;eiierfil firelui'olo^iy, will beeoiiie 
]K»ssihle. 

In the meantime, the, results id investiga- 
tions have est:il)Iished, f«»r The. j;refiter part of 
Kurope find some, pfirts of Asifi, ;i series ol slaves 
<d' |»ro;;ress of indnstrifil culture, m/irkc<l hy tlui 
sueei'ssive use, <d stone, bronze, find iron, fis materifilH 
for the ffibri<*;i1 ion of cutting; tools an<l wefipons. 
These sta;;es of proL;rcss, when fipplied to ii mitional 
firefi like thfit of Denmark, in which this division of 
pn‘his(orie culture n\ ;is lirst formulfiU'd, are spoken 
<d iis the Stone A^e. the Ibonzi*. and the Iron 

,V«;e of th(* prehistoiie inh.ildta.nls of tliad eoniitry. 
-Vs these terms do not inijdy al>s;)lut«* divisions of 
time, find fis they cfinnot be iisc.l unless with re- 
l;iti<m to the eoiidilion (d fi peo[>le, it follows that 
their sueia'ssion w;is neither m‘ce.s.-,arily nor juo- 
hfihly synehronons in diirer«‘nt ai’**fi.s, and the same 
hfis to be inferred of tlieir duifition, wliieh efinnot 
be estima.te<l Iw finy known ii elliod of seimiee. Ifc 
lias been eon jeet u i ed that in Denmark the bronze 
a;;o may hfix’c r* 'mmenced from two t«) o/ie thousanil 
ye.ars u.c., and the iron at, sonur lime close upon 
the (Miristifin eifi. It is not fit jueseiit known wiiat 
fire ilic d<*tiiiite arefis upon the e.irth’s surface, 
within \ hich tlu^ pn);;ress of culture has been 
throp.Li’h Hiese thn'c successive sta;;ps. It is known 
that tin’-! su, -^-essiou h.is not been niiiver.sfil, as many 
pe<mles hfive passed <lire,c,tlv from the use of stone 
to tiiat of inui. .An A^e of (’oi>per in place (d, or 
ill fuldltion to, the ;i^;e of bronze, luis been snj;gested 
in some art'fis of Kuro]>e, Asia, and America; and 
if the oliservations on which this conclusion rests 
'-hall he eontirnuMl hy future investi^;atioiis, the 
fircha olo^cal area of the a,^e (d coi)i>er will bo 
an importfint element in the development of tho 
science. It is ?ilso known tliat the succession 
Avhich, in Kn<;hind, Krfim^e, and some portions of 
Central and Southern ''uri>pe, is distinf;uisteled as 
from the pala'oUthie to the neolitliic tlivision 
of the stone figc, lias not been universal ; but 
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it is not knowji whc-it are the definite boundaries 
of the area, or areas, within wliicli it occiirre<l ; 
and tills also will not be capable of determina- 
tion until tbe different national areas have been 
exhfiustivcly investigated. 

Worsaae ^ives the following approximate chrono- 
logy of periods for the Scandinavian north : ( 1 ) The 
early Stone A^;e, at least 3(X)() n.(’. (2) The later 

Stone A«^^e, about 20fX) to l()f)() n.r. (;^) 'IMie early 
Bronze A^^e, about 1(M)0 to CM) when a stom* 
a<(e exiHte<l to tbe north, and an iron a;^e had 
already come in to the south. (4) The, late Jbonze 
Api, about 5(X) n.(J. to tbe time of Christ’s birth, 
when a pre- Roman a;j:e of inm was developed in 
Central and Western Eurojie. (o) The early Iron 
A^e, from 1 to ‘l.^O a.D. , wlnui bronze was still in 
use in parts of. the Scainliiiavian ]>(‘ninsula. (0) 
Tbe inhhlle Aj^e of Iron, about 400 to 700 yV.D. , 
when foreign f >mano-( ierman inlliience preilonii- 
nated. (7) Tlie later Iron Age, or \iking j>eriod, 
about 700 to 1000 , wIkui a stone a.e:e still 

lingered in the extreme north of Eiiilarid and Lai)- 
larnl. 

Tbe, study of arelueology in any given area is 
thus a study of all the nunains of man ami his 
works occurring within that area, with the, view <d 
determining their ridatioris to each other in time, 
and ascertaining their ty])ical relations with cor 
res|)onding remains in otlier arenas. It inelmles the 
history of industry and art, and the development 
of human culture from its loW(>st to its highest 
manifestations ; and also th(‘ history of civilisation, 
or the jtrogress of aggregate, conimunil i(‘s, from the 
lirst simple. ]uincijd(*s of combination for mutual 
hel|dulm‘ss. to tin* highest manifestations of social 
and political organisation, 

Appli(Ml to tlie Rrilish area, andi.eology reveals 
that Scotland, like Denmark, Norway, a.nd Sw'ed(‘n, 
<liscloses no evidene(‘ of its o<*cu]>ation by man in 
the t»aheolithie peii<al (f th<^ slom‘ age, when the 
I human spe<*ies was, in certain other areas of 
j Europe, eontempotaiy with a grou]» of extinct 
' animals; these! earlit'st rmnains lx.'ing eonlined to 
i England south of the; Humber. Hut the whoh' 

! ans'i of Enghinil ami Se«»thLnd pn*sents traces of the 
I cairn builders of the chtsing iiortion of the. stotie 
age, wlm buried tlndrdead in cliaiiibeied <’airus, and 
posscsscsl the douM'stie animals st,ill common in 
tlu‘s(^ countries. 'Their urn.'', or funereal pottery of 
lire baked ela.v, W'<*re w ide, shallow, roiind-boitonied 
vessels, de<'orated with n'clilinear ornamentation, 
or iiitted with the lingei’-naib 'Their we.ipons wen* 
bow’s and arrows, ti]»p<*<l with welbmade triangular 
or loz(!ng(! shaped points of <*hij»ped Hint, ami axes 
of dilTerent varieties of ]udished stone, 'riie bronze, 
age is represented by a diflerent .set of burial 
customs, in cairns that an' not chambered, the 
bodies being ileposited singly, in cists of slabs, ami 
ac.companieil by Hat-hot tonied urns, tall, and taia*r- 
ing to a narrow' h;ise, with rej’tilinear ornanienta- 
tion encircling the exterior surface in hands. This 
system of single hnrial in cists, in place of aggregate 
burial in thceha.mhers of a cairn, win'eh distinguishes 
the hnmze age sejmlchral dejiosits from tln»se of 
the stone, age in Jhitain, prevails not only in the 
ubc.hambered cairns, 1ml in th<». harrows or "artificial 
mounds of earth, and common cemeteries, or groups 
of interments in iiaUiral nionmls ami rulges of 
gravel and sand, as well as in the monumental 
cemeteries surrounded by circles of standing stones 
The customs of cremation and unlmrnt Imnal 
appear to have existed si<le by side through >ut 
the bronze ago ; cremation, however, bein the 
more frecpieiit form in tlu' ebambtwed cairns of 
tbe age of stone. Tbe implements and weapons 
of the bronze age wane made of an alloy ni copj)er 
and tin, in the proportion of about nine i»aits of 
copper to one of tin, and were cast in moulds of 


stone or hardened clay, and their edges hammered 
fine and planisln^d w’ith a wdietstone. They con- 
sist of knives of S(‘veral varieties of form, daggers, 
sw'ords, spear- heads, shields, axes of three varieties 
of sha]>e — Hat, Hanged, and sockete<l-- chisels, 
gouges, sickles, 'The ]>ersonal ornaments Nvere 

made of bronze, hut frerpiently also of gold, and 
eon.sisto<l eliietl}’^ of ririg-.shaj>e<l bracelets, necklets, 
diadem.s, and (‘urrings. 'Thronghout tlie bronze 
age. Hint .arrow -head .s cimtinu(‘d to he used ; and 
])olishe<l st<uie oninmcTits, such as bracers to 
])rote<‘t tbe wrist from ibe na-oil of tbe bow'-string, 
ami beads and necklaces of jet MUfl amber, were 
eommoii. 'The iron uge introduces a system of 
curvilinear ornamentation of pc'culiar character 
for tbe surface decoration of olyecis of personal 
u.st5 and ornament, which still continue to oe made 
of bronz<‘ or gold, tliough silvor is now' also 
<‘ommon ; and all the cutting iniphunents and 
w'eapons ;ire n1a<le of iron. 'Tlie burial customs 
of tlie iron age are not yet «liscloscd for Scotland ; 
hut in the neighbouring Jirca of the north of 
England, the custom of burial in barrows, without 
cists of stones or sejuilehral urns, hut accompanied 
by horses and chariots and their hanie.^^s ami furni- 
ture, is shown t<_> have ]>ievaih‘d. Tii the early 
(Hiristian period, when gravc-g(MMls ceased to he 
buried witli llu' dea.tl, tlie archaM>logical interest is 
transfernsl from the umlmgrouml ]»h(*m)mena of 
the burial, to its ovmgiound manifestations in 
Tuonuniontal .symholi''ni and memorial .Hculjiturc. 
'The symbolism appeals to liaM; been developed 
into a .system p(‘euliar to thf3 Scottish ar(*a ; hut 
the art of the inmuorial .si'ulpture corresponds 
with that of the illuininat(*<| ornamentation of the 
early Deltic nianu, script:' of (iospels and Psalters, 
and with tlie d(‘corative j»Mtti“n)^ of such artiides 
of Celtic metal-work, as chali<‘es, crosiers, hook- 
♦•overs. ami brooches of tlu; same period. After 
[ the 12th <‘cntury, tlie Celtu' si\Ie of decorative 
I art gaNc way to the European st\les, iiitroduce.d 
by frtMT contact with contimuital intluenccs ; hut 
till? national style •‘xertod a st roug iiilluence upon 
the. mouuiiieiits of th«‘ West Highlands and Islands^ 
of Scotland until tin* Heforma.tion. ami lingiu'cd in 
tlie ilccoration of brooches of brass and silver, the 
carving of iliik-hamlles and iM)wd(‘r-horns, and the 
1 tooling of leather-covf'iiiigs for targets, till after the 
j Rebellion. 

I former ila,\s our kiiowh'dg*^ of ]>a.st rimes w;i,s 

w holly ilerived from liistorv and tia«litioii. Their 
remains were regarde«l as the work of the go<ls, or 
j assigned I'onjeetuially to soim* rac«‘ or onler of 
i historic fame, as the stone eireles of Hritain were 
j gi\en to the Druids, hiuiize weajmiis and imple- 
; iiieiits to the Romans or I 'hunieians, and the 
I srulpiiin*d mojinments of Seolland to the Danes. 
'The professed a.nli<pia?y of the. isth century, hound 
by the traditions (4 seliolarly leseareh, did little in 
the way of tuiginal investigation ; Imt he uiicon- 
.seionsly laid the foundation of the science by his 
passion for collecting. \Vhcn the articles were 
brought together, classification siiggeste<l itself, 
and general dednetions h(‘c;nne for tlii‘ fir.st time 
po.ssihle. Thus Hint axes and arrow'-heads, 
stone w'horls ami variegatetl he.ads, ceasial to he 
credited with superstiti»uis attributes as thumler- 
bolts, elf-shot, amulets, and a(lder-stom?s,^ and 
came to he recognised as materials of .science, 
capable of being utiliMMl for the inensase of kiiow'- 
le»ige. 'riie formation of societies for tin* juomotion 
of the study w'as a g!>*a.t step in advance. Ihe 
Society of Antiquaries of London was incorpor- 
ated ’in 17r>l, and the Scottish Society in 17S0. 
The uunilxM' of pro\incial and local societies lias 
increased enormously in recent years, and their 
iuhlications form an extensive tK)d>^ of archico- 
ogical literature, 'riie lirst systematic researches 
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anion^ tlie actual roinains of antimiity were made 
hy liev. Ihyan Faiissctt niium^ ttie An^lo-Saxon 
tumuli of the Kentish Downs from 17o7 to 177*1 
He WHS foJhtwed hy Hev. Jnmes Dougins, who 
piihlished his Xrnttt Ihifonnini^ or a History of 
Ih'itlsk Tumuli, in 170^1 Sir Uichanl ('olt Hoare 
issucMl an account of his cxi)loratioiis of tlio tuinuli 
of llic Willsliirc Dov.iis in JS*20. More recently, 
the investigations of tlu^ tnninli of Derhysliire liy 
Ihiteinan, and of the harrows of Yorhsliire and the 
north of Mn^Iand hy (Jreenwell and Kolleston, 
have supjdicd niiieh anthenlie information of tlio 
hurial customs of primitive tiim*s. 

An extraordinary imptdus was <;iven in an<»ther 
direction l»y the announcement in 1S47 of tlie dis- 
covery hy ^r. Boucher de Perthes, in the valley of 
the Somm(‘. of (‘(utain rude types of implenumts of 
flint in i iver-^oavels inclosin;;- remains of «‘\finct 
animals. Though at first received with incnMhility, 
these discoveries were. a,ft(‘rwards amply v(‘rilie<l, 
and the river-drifts of Kn.nland, from S.ilishnry Plain 
ill the south to the Voiksliir(‘ ( )use in the iiortli, 
were found to yield the same forms of im|)lements 
in similar association with remains of sneli extinct 
animals as th(‘ mammoth and woolly-liair(‘<l rhino- 
ceros ; thus extmidin^- liie anti<|uity of man far 
beyond the jHuiod of the tumuli ;«ml the surface 
fimls, to which hi> remains had been hitherto 
RU]»pos(‘d to he, coidiruMl. I )r Schmerlinj^, in iS.SIh 
had ])uhlished his n'seardu's in the caves of Lic;j;e, 
in which lie had found Hint impleim'iits of similar 
ty]H‘s, also as^o(•iated with remains of <‘\tim*t 
animals: and his <liseo\ eri(‘s w<m'c su)>s<M|ucntIy 
coiifiriiKMl and extended hy thos(‘of M. Itiipont in 
the caves of l>el;.:iiini, of ^icssrs l.artet and ('hristy 
in the ca\es of 1 )ord<\u'nc in Prance, and of Mr 
Peii^elly and Ih’oh'ssor P>oyd 1 )aw kins in those of 
England. .More r<*cently, similar inijilemenls of 
quartzite’ have hc'en fouml hy Mr llruce h'oole and 
otlu’i’s in lh<‘ lalcrite beds of Madras, and oe'ca- 
aional <liscovcries of iln* smne iiatun* have’ he’cn 
made in Spain, Italy, tJre’e'ce’, and Asia Minor. 
Frenn the sim'.larity both of the' impleim’nts ami eif 
•the; associate el fauna eif the drift ami ed' the cave’s, 
they are atlrihuteel to the same pe’jioel, ami have* 
been styleel Tahvit! eu- eit the eihh’r elivisieni eif 
tliei stone a<;’e, in contraeli"! inction to the re’lie’s eif 
the yc.o1it}u(\ eir later dis i-ion e)f tin* sleim; a;;'e. 
The elise*e)very of the’ Sw'is-*. lake-dwellin.e'< in iS.vt, 
ami their svst(;nial ic de-sci ipt ion by Dr Kedler, .^ax e‘ 
aimther imjeulsc te) in ve’^^t iL;a,t ion w hie h e’xtemle’el 
the area eit this jdiase e)f juimiti\e life te> llalv, 
(Jermany, ami Austria. Ijake (lwe*llin^s hael he’en 
pre\ie)usly known and elcse-rihe’d by tln’ii De’ltie* 
name of crannons in Scotlaml and Irelanel, althe)u;^h 
their e-haracter ami contents ha<l he’ini hut little* 
invest i;;at cel. M’e) e>lue-idate’ th«‘ ancient nioeh’S e>f 
life, the* habits and eaisteims of nmeh’rn sava;;cs ha\e* 
been stuelie.el, ami the’ results applieel to ar<*h;eoh>,L'V 
by Luhhex’k, 'rvleir, ami Ihirton. Soedeelee^^y, eer the* 
phenomena and metlmds e»f the eleve'le)pme’nt’ e>f 
civilisatieeii, have been in\'e*sti;^ate’d by Iferhe’rt 
Silencer anel Sir Arthur Mitchell, ddie e’xpha »tie*n 
of historic site’s, of which IjaNarel was the; jeieme’er 
at Nineveh, lias he?cn ree-ently cemtinned, witii very 
iinpeirtant re’snlts, by Se’hliema.in in Ada Mir* r 
anti (Jre’cce, h\’ Flimlers Petrie in K;.c.vpt, n I ji\ 
Ca])tain Cernehu- in Palestine anel Syria. 

There are lectureshi])s nt archa’ole);^y at Oxford, 
Camhrid;,^e, ami Eelinhurydi. ami En^^dish .ami 
American sclmeils eif an h;'*e>]e»;,'y have been re*- 
cently fonndoel at Athens. Nearly all Enrojican 
^overi|monts have taken measurers for the_» pro- 
tectum of ancie’iit monumeints ; ami in Den- 
mark, Holhrnel, anel F/aiico, the j^reivtMnment 
lias ])rovieleel for the* purchase e>f the sites of 
such monuments freun the owners, in eneler tei 
preserve them as national property. Special j>ro 


( vision has also been made for the ingathering of 
prehistoric relics to the (Ulferent museunis of 
mitional antiquities. The Royal Museum of Old 
Northern Antiquities at (Mpeniiagen, cstahJishod 
in ISKi, ami classified hy Tlmm.sen and Womaao on 
the basis of the siice’e’ssiem eif the three ages neiw 
universally aehqited, eem tains a eoiiqiletcly repre- 
.sent-ative .serie’s of the prehistoric anti(juities of 
Denmark, one of its s])ecial features being the 
remains from tlie K jokkenmiMldings of the Baltic 
eoast. The Matiornil Museum of Franee at St 
(Jermains, near Paris, has for its sjiecial feature 
the extensive collections from the rivci -drifts and 
the l>ordogne caves. The national museums of 
Norway and Sweden, «m the otlier haml, exhibit 
the remains of the inm age as they fire nowhere 
else represented ; whih’ the miisi’ums of Zurich and 
Donstfince are spi’cially rich in the lake-dwelling 
lemains so characti'i ist ic of Sw itzerlaml. At Romo, 
the new' Arclucological Miisenm. nmh’r the ilirec.tion 
of Pigorini, is ra])i<ll>’ tilling with tlu; jiri'historic 
remuiiis of Italy ; whih’ tin* A atican collection is 
rii’h in the rem/iins (d‘ the Early Christian period. 
At. Na]des, the objects disinterred from the buried 
cities of llcicnlaiienm and Pomjieii an* gathered 
into a mnsenm of nmivalled inti’iest. .^Vt Athens, 
the diM’oieries of Schli(*mann, and the exjilorations 
of tin* An-lneological Society of Creeci*, have.createil 
a national mnsenm of special imjMutaiic.i’. lii 
Egypt, the musmnn at Boulak, a suburb of Cairo, 
contains the results of the exploiat ions of the 
tomb.-' of the king?' of tbe e;irly dynasties, and an 
(‘\tensi\ (* colli’el ion of gi’iu’ral antiijuities fiom the 
valley of the Nib*. At Washington, tin; Cniteil 
States National Mnsenm already rivals the, largest 
establisliments of llu* DM W’liild in the exti'iit and 
variety of its ethnological c(dlect ions, d’h(' l>i*itish 
Museum in London, established in ITd.l, though 
ell 11 ti,. II. oil eol 1 ect loj 1 .-., po.->.->. ->.-'.*<1 jn» «ti*j)arl* 
menl of Ihilish antiquities till a full eenlnry after- 
’ wards. 'I’he Si’oltisli National .Mirseiim, founded 
i b\ the Soci(‘ty of ,\nli<jnaries of S(*otlaml in 17^(1, 

: and maintained )»y llu’in till iSoh, wh(‘,n it was 
• gifted to the nation and eslabli.-'hed as a national 
; institution, and the Mnsenm of the Royal Irish 
Acadi;my at Dublin, both fairly ri’pre- 

' sentativi' eollei’tioiis of nati.mal antiqnitii’s. J'Mr 
Ameriean An lueology, si’c ,\mkui( 

Thu following hooks of reh-ruiicu on tlie ar(;li;vology of 
the .speuiiil nieas, or ou the :]KM'i:d liniiu'he-, of which 
tlu-y treat, may he n.'^efully con.snltitl Dkkst Pritain 
ANl) JltF.LANl* I'A'ans, Stour 1 m jth nfK^ Onmnicuhy 
ctv. of (tnot Jh'iUtin oiid hvlioid : aiid ttmny Jni- 
' flcmnit.'iy dr.; D.tvis and 'rininiam, (i'anin Jiritim- 
[ yo’fV/, 2 vols. ; ]5oy<l Dawkins, luirltf .Mon in ]ivit(tin. 
j L.x'c;i-.\n I) — (iieeiiwell, /IrKi.sIt lion'oir.s , Poyd J)aw- 
I kins, (lorr-hnntino in EntjlonM ; Keirhle, fforfc Fc.ntlrs. 

; iSi'uTi.ANi) ANhlsoii, J*r( hia/itrir of Sroffandy 2 

. Vols.; Anderson, S> ‘t/ond in Eorfn ('/noMfion itnd 
, Poyon Timrsy 4 oP., ; Stnai t, Srtil/dnnd Stone.-i of 
! SrotJandy 2 vois. ; Dnuninoml, Sndjdovid Monunicnis 
d lono and the ItV.sV, Ilioldond.s; Mniiro, Sridlixh 
\ f.itkf dndlunjH. IrkIiANT) -Wildi-, Cotoloffuc of tfte 
1 MaaLinn of Uni Rotfof Irinh Arodrinn ; AVood-Murtin, 
fjakv'dorllitoiH of Jrr/ond. FitANCK (Jlnuitre, Af/( du 
; P.on'C rn : .'-ttir, .4 vols. 4to, and 1 vol. folio, platc.s ; 
J^artet an< < Misty, Jirfo/UKr A finitoniro;, or t hr Arch (V- 
fdtHjn and t 'oiit.oifohnin of .Smitlurn. France and the Caws 
of Pcriiiocd ; and tlm variou.^ works of Du Mortillufc. ]5 el- 
i CU M Dupont, Tt nips Prchistorii/nc cn Ihhjiqnr. DEN- 
MARK — Worsaae, Prc-historif of the North (tran.s. 1887); 

. Indnstrial ArU of Denmark from the Earliest Times 
I (South Kuiisingtoii Handbook); .Madsen, Afhifdnivycr 
af Daiiskc Oldsaf/ei'y 3 vols. ; Enge.lhardt, Denmark 
in the Early Iron Aye. Sw'KtiEN — Ililduhrand, Indus- 
trial Arts of Scarnlinavia in the Pagan Time (South 
Keinsingtoii liaudhook ) ; Montclius, La Sudde .Prihis- 
torif/ne. Nokwmv— K ygh, Antiqaites Norvigiennes. 

Finland —Aspelin, Antiquites du Nord Finno-Ougrien, 
Centual Beumany — L iiulenschmidt, AUerthH/mer v.n- 
serer HcUlnischcn Vorzeity 3 vols. SwiTZEBLAND — Keller, 
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Jjake-dwdlingn of Switzerland. Amkkica— K au, Arclur.- 
olofjical Oolfertinns of the United States National Museum^ 
WashiiVjton ; Nadaillac, Prehistoric Am erica. GKNEitAii 
Akch.EOLOGV -Lubbock, Prehistoric Times; Wilson, 
PrehistoHc Man, 2 vols. ; Stevoiis, Flint Chips ; 
Mat'h'iaux pour VHistoire dc VHomme^ 20 vols. ; liepoi*ts 
of the International C.V)nKro.sses of Arclneology liold at 
Paris 18G7, Ipswich ISOS, Copenhagen 18G11, Bologna 
1871, Brussels 1872, Stockliolin 1874, Buda-Pestli 1870, 
and Lisbon 1880. 

Ainon^Ht tlio nuinorous jircliieolo^dcal articles in 
this work are the following : 

Armour. Coftin. i riots' Houses. 

Avebury. (,:r'»nilee.h. Pottery. 

Iturrows'. I)oInieu. | Itoiuul Towers. 

Bee.bivo Kiirtb-house.s. i Sculpt iiriMl Stoiu‘s. 

st motion. Flint liu])leiaonts. 1 St.arulnii; Stones. 

Broehs. (lliiss. j Stone 

Uron/e Iron A>»e. i Ston*- (srel<*s. 

Burial. Kent’s (Javern. 1 Stoie-hen^e. 

Cairn. Kitc-lien Muldens. i Teoealli. 

.Caves. Ii;ike-fl\vellin;'s. ; Urn. 

Celt. Maji (Anlitjiiity t)f).' Vil rilietl Forts. 

ArHiJVOll'teryx, an (‘\tinct hinl, the lauiiains 
of wliicli have heen olttained in tint well-known 
Solenliofcn litliogra,j)lii(‘ stone — a liinestoiu; of dur- 
assie. jige -wliieli is quarried at Aiehstadt in 
Bavaria.. Only two sj)(‘ciiii(*iis of tlitt arcli;eopterv.\ 
are known- out; in the Brilish Musenin, ainl tlie 
other at B(*rlin. The l»ir<l a]tj)ears to have ])e(‘n 
ahont the si/(‘ of a look. It was at tirsl lK‘Ueve4l 
to l>e a re.ptih', tlien ti transition form luitween 
reptiles ainl birds, hut Proh'ssor Owen showed tliat 
it was a true l)ird. 'IMu'. aimmalous st met ore which 
led the. hrst ohsmaers astra,v was tlie tail, wIThdi, 
instead of consist in;jr of a few slKntmHsl vertehra* 
united togetlier into a eoceyg’eart Imne, as in all 



llcinains of Arclueoptcryx in Solenhofen Stone. 


known birds, recent or fos.sil, was forinc<l of twenty 
elonf.(ated vertehr;e, each of which siijiported a pair 
of ouill-feathei’s. Tin* metacarpal hones were T»ot 
aneliylosed, as in all known hinls, from wdiicli it 
also diflered in having two free claws belonging to 
the wing. The long lizard-like tail is not so 
anomalous as it at first sight ap])ears, for in the 
early embryonic condition of tlie Bird, the vertebra^ 
are distinct and separate, and the anastoiiiosis 
25 


which invariably takes place in the subsequent 
<levelopinent of the embryo does not occur in the 
:ircIijeoj>teryx, so that it may he considered to 
exhibit tlm tenqiorarv embryonic condition of tlio 
bird as ;i perniaiient structure ; and that tliis is tlie 
true position i)f lids singular fo.ssil is further estab- 
lished by the existenc(* of other features which are 
found only in birds. 'I’liese are the (jriiithic siriic- 
tiire of the wings ami legs, tlui occurrence of 
feathers, >vhich are eonlim.Ml to Inrds, and the 
existemre of a merry-thonglit ( furculum ), which 
is found in no other class of animals. An eleva- 
tion on the surface of the slab containing the fossil 
is ])elievcd by many to Im; the c;ist of the interior 
of the skull, and it corresponds rtmiarkahly in size 
and form with the cast fn)m tlie skull of a rook. 
It is proliahle tliat tlie jaws w»*n‘ furnisheil with 
t(‘et!i sunk in sockets, like the toothed liirds of 
cretaceous times. 

tlie chief city in tlie Bnssian 
government of vXrcliangel, is sitnatcil alumt 40 
miles above, the junction of the river Dwiiia with 
the White Sea. It is the seat of an archbishop, 
ami owes its name to the immasterv of St 
Micliael. Archangel is the chiof commercial city 
for the north of JIussia and Siberia, and is visited 
hv numerous ve.ssels -esjiecially Bi itisli - from June 
to ()<*(o]>er, the ]K)rt being ch.‘ar of ice only during 
that period. J'lie harbour is about a mile, lielow' 
the town, .at the island of Solomhaly ; and 12 miles 
hi'Iow there* is a government dockyanl ami mor- 
chaiUs’ warehouses. Jdie houses an* built ehielly 
of wooil. J’he finest e«lilic4*s are tlie l»azaar or mart 
(1(>GS 84), ami tlie marine hospital. Archangel 
has an ec<*lesiasti(*al eolh'ge, one Protestant and 
twelve (Ireek ehurclies, scliools for engineering and 
navigation, a gymnasium, a naval liospital, govern- 
immt liank, Xa*. Tlu? chief articles of trallic an* lisli, 
llax, oats, lius(*cd, tar, pitch, rosin, tiain-oil, skins, 
furs, timi»er, wax, iron, tallow, bristles, cas iare. 
4'he manufactures include cordage, canvas, linen, 
h*ather, ))et*r, and sugar. It is comiected by river 
jiml canal with a great jiart of Kunqiean Russia. 
Till* town, which is tin* oldest seaport in the 
empire, «lates its rise from a visit iiaid by the 
Knglish seaman, ( 'lianccllor, in IJoJ ; an Knglish 
factor\ was soon afterwards ere(‘ted, and a fort 
was built ill loS4. heu Peter the (ireat visited 
Archangel in KiP.S t)!, the town was in tlie lieight 
of its prosperity, hut Ids later ]»oHcv after the 
founding of St Petersburg caused the town to 
decline. Since n*eeiviiig the same privileges as 
the latter town, in 17(i2, Archangel lias iiici cased 
ill prosperity. I’op. (ISSO) U),olO. The goveru- 
nient of .'Vrchangel has an area of 381,50.5 sq. m., 
and h.id in 1S8.3 a population of 318,420. ddie 
pojmlation, formerly Piiini-h, is now' I’ldctly 
Kiissian. The land lying within tlie arctic circle 
is desolate and sterile, and the people .support 
tliemselves cldetlv by the chase. Soujthward, 
immense, forests constitute the chief wealtli of the 
country. (lold, naphtha., and salt are found in 
various ]>arts. 

Arrliaii$fH. See An(;kl. 

Arcliail^t^U a name sometimes applied to 
Lumium. jntrpnrcKni and L. (iidcnbdolon. See 
Dkahnkttkk, hut cf. also Angkou a. 


Arollhi.sliop (th*. arch-, and cpiscopos, ‘over- 
.soer’) is the title given to a metropolitan bishop 
wJio .superintends the conduct of tlie sullragan 

- ’ ’ - j — "ii'i* Mild .also exercisi's episcopal 

authoVity in Ids tiwn diocese. ( liM-ashmally, how- 
ever, the title lias lieen hestowtsl upon a jirclate <>f 
a famous city, without his being made a nietropoli- 
tan and having sutVragaiis under Idiii. I he title 
aro.se, in the 3d and 4th centuries, Innn the pro- 
vincial synods being liehl once or twice a year iu 
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the chief town of the province under the presidency 
of the bishop of the jdnee. Another eausc of the 
origin of the title is said t</ be the custoni of plant- 
ing now bishopries as (.Miristianity spread, a slight 
supremacy being still retained by the original chief 
pastor over those lu'wly a])poiTited. Tn the Oriental 
Chundi, the archbishops are still called ‘ inetro]K)li- 
tans,’ from the circumstance first mentioned. Tii 
the African (Miurch, oi! tlie other liand, the term 
used was ‘primus.’ d’he great archlnshoprics of 
the early (’hurch were those of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ei)hesus, AI<‘\andria, ( ’onsrantino])le, and Monie. 
Since tlie (>th century, the Archl>isho]» <d Rome has 
claimeil e\(dusively tlie name of INipo ( papa), which 
early fathers — e.g. St Jerome — a])ply to all Insliops, 
ami occasionally even to ]»resbyters. There is an 
otlicial letter by Justinian, addiessed to ‘John, 
Arehhishot) of llome and Ratriarch;’ ami sevi'ral 
ecclesiastical constitutions an* addressed to ‘ Kpi- 
phanius, Archbishop of ( 'onstantinojde ami Patri- 
arch.’ The synod of .Viitiodi, in .‘Ul, assigned to 
the arclibisho]! the superintendence over all the 
bishoprics, and a precedence in rank over all the 
bishojis of the church, who, on important matters, 
were bound to coii'^nlt him and be gnidc<l by his 
advice. Ry degrei.'s tliere jiros(*, out of this sntMM'i- 
ority (»f rank, ]irivileges which at Icngtli assunuMl 
the ebarattfer of positive jurisdiction in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. Many of these rights passed to the 
Patriarchs ( 4 .V. ) towards tie.' eiel ot th(‘ - 1 th and 
during the olh century, ami still more to the 
pope in the Dth. 'riie archbishops still retained 
jurisdiction, in the first instance, ov(*r their suf- 
fragans in matters which were not criminal, and 
over thos(‘ who were subject to them they acted as 
a court of ajipeal. They jiossi'ssed also the right 
of calling together, and presiding in, the provincial 
synods ; tin* snjierintiMidence and iiow'er of visita- 
tion over the bishops of the metrop<»litan s(‘(', ; the 
povver of enforcing the laws of the church; the 
dispensation of in<lulg(‘nces, ami the Uk(‘. J’he 
arcubisliops ftirther enjov(‘d the lioiiour of having 
the cross cM’iied liefore them in tledr own an-hi- 
’episcopate, even in ])resence of the pijie liimself, 
and of w'caring the pulliun}. 

In England then; are two archbishops, of whom 
the one has his seat at Canterbury, the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Kent ; the other at 
York, the capital of Xortluimln ia. J’nt though 
as ruling (»vcr a ]»rovince in place* of a single 
diocese, both have enjoyed the rank of mctroijoli- 
tans from the liist, the Andibisho^) of (’anterlmry 
has all along enjoyed, not merely prece<leiice as 
the successor of Augustine ami the senior arch 
bishop, but the possessi(m of a jne-cmineiit and 
universal authority oven* the whole kingdom. This 
pre-eminence is marke<l in the titles which they 
respectively assume the Arclibishop of (Canter- 
bury being styled the I^iimate of all England 
[metropolitan ns cf nrimns fotim Ant/lifr), whilst 
the Archbishop of York is simjily called Primate 
of England [primns ct mrtropolitnnns Atufliic). 
It is also indicated by the places which they 
occupy in processhuis -the Arclibisho]) of (Jant<‘r- 
biiry, who has preccdenc(* of all the nobility 
(e.vcenting those of the blood royal), not only 
precening the Arehbishoj) of York, but the L(/r*l 
tJiaricellor being interposed between them. JVe- 
vioiis to the creation of an arclibishoiu'ic in Ire- 
land, the authority of th<^ Archbishop of (Canter- 
bury extended to tliat islaml. The amount of 
control which belongs to an nvchbishop over tlie 
bishops of his proviiua' is not very accurately 
detimMl ; bul if eny bisho]) introdm es irregulari- 
ties into his ilioccse, o. guilty t)f immorality, 
the archbish'j[» may fail him to account, and ever* 
deprive him. In lSg ‘2 the Archiushop of Arr...igh, 
who is primate of all Irelaml, dci)Ose<l the Rishoi) ! 


of Clogher on the latter ground. Writei-s, how- 
ever, wJio nmintnin the jns dkinnm of hisliops over 
prosbyteivs, do not claim more than njns hmnamnii 
for a "metropolitan mer Ids snlfragans ; and assert 
that, thoiigli a hishop may overrule a decision 
made by a majority of bis clergy, an archbishop is 
bound to give way to a majority of the bishops of 
his [)rovincc. To tlio Arclibishop of (’antcrlmry 
belongs the honour of ]»lacing the crown on the 
.sovereign’s bead at Ids coronation; .and the Arch- 
bishop of \d>rk claims the like juivilege in the case 
of (be <iuceii-coiisort, whose pcr])etual chaplain lie 
is. The ])rovince of the Arclibislioj) of York, con- 
sisting of the six nortbern counties and (.’licsbire, 
includes nine dh>ccscs. The rest of Englaml, with 
Wales, forms the ]>rovince of tlie Arclihisliop of 
(daiiterhnry, and inchides ‘2-t iliocesiis. J’lie 
dioceses of the two archbishops —i.c. the districts 
in which they ex(‘icisc onlin.ary episco}»al fnmdions 

-wore ri'inodcdliMl in IS.'K). 'I'lic diocese of (’an- 
lerhiiry comprises Kent, except the city and deanery 
of Roch(‘ster, ami some parishes transferred by this 
act; a numher of i)arish(‘s in Sussex called ‘ ])e,cul- 
iars ; ’ with small districts in other dioceses, par- 
ticularly London. The dioeese of the Archhislioj) 
of York einhrae(‘s the county of ^’()rk, except that 
]iortion of it now inclmlcil in the dioceses ot llipon 
and Manchester, and some other detaeh(‘d ilistricts. 
The election of an archbisho[) docs n(»t ilill’er from 
tliat of a Rishop (<|.v.); nor is the form of cons(*cra- 
(ion essenlially (liHerimt. (‘xcej'tiiig that the oatli of 
obedience to the archbishop is lU'ci'ssarilv^ omitted. 
He also writes hims(*lf ‘ h> Divine Proviilencc* ; ’ a 
bisho)» being ‘by Divim* I’eiinission ; ' ami lias 
the title of ‘(Jrace,' and “Most RevercMid I'^itber in 
( Jod,' wJiilst a bislio]) is styled ‘ Lord,’ ami ‘ Riglit 
Reverend Fallier in (lod.' The arebbisbop is 
(‘UtitliMl to jnesent to all ecclesiastical livings in 
the disposal of <liocesan bishops, if not lilled iip 
within six months; ;ind every bishop, wJiethcr 
created or translalcil, was formerly iMUind to niak(? 
a legal conveyance to tin' arclihisliop of tlie m‘Xt 
avoidance of one such dignity or Ixuielice belonging 
to bis see as the arebl>islm]> shall choose. 

In Kngland there is but one Roman (’atbolio 
aiebiepiscopal see, that of Westminster; in Scot- 
land tlieri* an‘ two, St .Vmlrews and Eilinburgli, 
;nid dlasgow'. In Ireland there aii* two Protr*staiit 
and four Roman (’alliolie arcb)»isho[>.'. Of the 
former, the .Vrelibisliop of Aniiagli is primate of 
all Irelaml; the Archbishop of Dublin biu'ng pri- 
mate of Ireland. Tlu'V formerly sat all<*rnate 1 y 
in the House of J.(Ords ; the thief* bisho]is who 
along with them r<‘]»r<*sentod the (’liiireb of Ir(‘land 
being iJiosen by rotation. 

Tlie Diiitfd States are di\ ifled by the Roman 
(’atholic elinreb into twelve eci lesiastical juovinci's, 
each under an aiclibisboji, and each inclmliiig 
several dioeeses The divisions are known a,s tbo 
[»ro\iiiccs of R.'iltiniore, Rostoii, (’liic.igo, C’iiiein- 
nati, Mihvankf*e, Xew’ Orleans, New’ Vhu k, Oregon, 
riiila«lel])bia, St Jamis, San Kranciseo, and Santa 
Fe. Tliere are no Protestant arclibisho])s. 

4 r<'lHU‘aroil, an eedesiastical dignitary whose 
jurisdicOoii is imineiliately Hubonlin.atij to tliat of 
the bishoj). The archdeacon originally was simply 
the chief of the do.acons, who were the .attendants 
and assistants of the bishop in clinrch atlairs. Ilis 
duties consisteil in atteiuling the bishop at the 
altar and at ordinations, assisting him in managing 
the revenues of the church, and directing the 
deacons in their duties. From being thus mere 
assistants, archdeacons in the fith century began 
to sh.are the hi simp’s powers, and stej) by step 
attained to .an antliority in many resjiccts distinct 
from tliat of the hishop," and claimed a jurisdiction 
proper to themselves, and tlic right to appoint 
Ifieir own suhonliiiates. Several sy noils protested 
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against tJie innovation, and in the IStli century 
their powers were limited by the estahlishnient of 
episcopal courts. Their tlignity and influence is 
now very much rcduccid in the (’atholic Church. 
There was formerly one archdeacon for eacli diocese 
in England, hut the a(‘t following the report of the 
Ecclesiastical (Commissioners in has made 

two the minimum number, and in some dioceses 
there are four. \o ])orson can he a]>pointed an 
archdeacon till he has ))(*eii six years com])lete in 
priest's onlers. The duty of parochial visitation 
has long hecii regjirded as iKdonging specially to 
this oflic'e, an<l it was hy its exercise mainly that 
tlie archdeacons attained to the dignity of or«linary 
instead of dtdegated juris<li(‘tion. Even in per 
forming this function, Ihmccvci-, and in holding 
general synods or visitations, onhoing repairs of 
churches, and tie lik(‘, the archdeac»m is projierly 
to he regarded as being what the canon law callcil 
him, Hlie hishoj^'s eye.’ The jirchdeacon is rx 
officio a inemhtu* of ('onvocation ((i.v.), and in his 
court hears from the church wanhms any repre- 
sentations of imhlic scamlal. Tlie judge of the 
archdeacon’s court, when he does not presi<le, is 
called ‘the official,’ Tlnu’e is a,n appeal to the 
(\)nrt of the liisliop, or in the ease, of an arch- 
deacon of an are.hhisiio]uic, to the (.'ourt of Arches. 
See l)KA(^(»\, I>K.\N, I‘kii:.st. 

Arcilllllke ((Iim*. KrJhrrjuj). Archduke ami 
archducliess are titles now l»orno by .all the sons 
ami daughters of an <‘mperor of Austria, and by 
th(‘ir desiMMulants through the, male line. 'Mie title 
of arclnluk(< was gradually assumed, since l.’kV.b by 
the Dukes of Austria, as a ma,rk of prece<lence over 
the other dukes of the empire, and was formally c<m 
ferred on them l>y the. Emperor l'rederi<*k HI. in 
bt5‘b who himself, as duke, the lirst recipient 
of the imperial gift, 

Arclie^oiiiat;!. See CnvpTortAMK’ Plvnts. 

Archeigoiiiuiii. See ('uYiToiiAMiit Tlants, 
Fkkn, ^:e. 

AlvllOty^OSaiir'llS^ a remarkalde fossil saurian 
reptile. It had four long, slender <ligits, which ob- 
viously sut>port(‘d a hmgisli iia,rrow-poiuted ])addh‘, 


There is thus in the areliegosaunis a hlemliug 
togetlnu* of the eliaracteristics of n^j^iile and lish in 
one animal. It occupies a position between, and 
equally related to, tlie salamamlroid-ganoid fishes 
oil tlie one hand and the lahyrinthodont rejitiles 
on the otluT, while the latter (tomluet us through 
the bepidosinm to the perenriihranchiatc hatracliia. 

Arclielsi'lis^ (l) one of the ilcuaclida*, the 
mythical founder of the* royal lioiist; of Ma<*e- 
doiiia.— (‘2) A pliilosoplier of the Ionic seliool, 
horn at Atliens, or, .Lccording to others, at 
Miletus. He, was a scholar of Anaxagoras, and 
llourished aliout •t.'iO u.e. He w.is llui lirst to 
maintain the spherical fmni of ilui earth, whieh 
he infmreil from his ohsmaafion that tlio sun 
does not ri.sc and set sinniltaneonsly at all jiarts 
of the earth, as must he the ease, were, it a flat 
surface. — (H) King of Macedonia, a milurnl sou of 
Pcnlircas H., oht:iine«l tlie, throne hy murdering the 
rightful heir in tlli n.C. TIis r(*igu was far Indter 
than its eoinmeneenient, as he introdneed several 
salutary measures, and was a generous patioii of 
art ami literature. His ])alace -was splendidly 
adnrued with ))aintings l>y ZiMixis, nud Euripidi's 
was among his guests. He is believed to have 
been miirdercMl by bis faNourite, t’raterus, in .‘lilO. 

- (4) A «lisl iiiguisluMl gernual under Mithridates 
the (beat, sent to (bei'ce with a fleet and a large 
army to <>ppose. the Eoimins in S7 U.C. He. was 
defe.ited hy Sulla at Cha ronea, ami a second time, 
with inimeiise loss, at tlrehomenos, in Iheoti.-i, in 
S(l. Enjusily suspected (»f treason, AreJielaiis went 
ov(‘r to the Jloin.uis at tlie outbreak of the second 
war in SI. [o) 'I'he. son of tlie jtreeeding, married 
Hereniee, ilaugliter of King IMolemy Auhdes, 
in at) and ruled omm- Egyiit. for the short 

»paee of six months during tlie iKinislinuMir of 
I’tohany. — (tj) Ihhn.-treli of duda a, son of Herod the 
(Ireal, su(‘eoode<l his father in I A. n., and inain- 
t.ained his position against an insurrection raised 
hy the IMi.irisoes. His heirship to the lliroiie being 
disputed hy hi^ brotlier Aiitipas, Arelielaus went 
to Ivoine, when* his autliority was eoiilirmed hy 
Augustus, who madc^ him Ktliiiareli of .Imhea, 
Samaria, and Iduimea, while Ids lirolliers, Aiitipas 
and Ehilip, were nuule le- 



trarehs o^•l‘r the other half of 
the. dominions of Herod. 
After a reign of nine years, 
lie. was dej)Osed hy Augustus, 
on ae<*ount of ids cruel 
l\iaiiny, ami banished to 
Vienne, in (Jaul, wlieie lie 
died. His ti'rritoiies were 
athh*d to tlie. Komaii province 
of Syria. 


Archegosaurus : a, section of a tooth ; f/. 

adapted for swimming. Extern.ally, the body w.as 
protected hy a covering of oblong quadrangiilai; 
scales, whicli are preserved in some sj»ecimeus. 

Several sjieeies luive been described. (Joldfuss 
eonsidered them to he a transition state lietween 
the fish-like hatracliia and the lizards and croco- 
diles. Professor Ow^on has suhse(|uently described 
this fossil ; lie, makes it a reniarkahle eonnecting 
link between the r(*j)tile ami the fish, and on these 
^U’oiinds : It is related to the salaniandroid-ganoid 
fishes by the conformity of pattern in the plates of 
the external cranial skeleton, ami by the persist- 
ence of the chorda dorsalis, as in the sturgeon, 
while it is allied to the reptiles hy the jiersisteiice 
of the chorda dors<d.is and the branehial arches, 
and by the absence of the occipital eomlyle or 
condyles as in Lepidosiren, and by the presence 
of labyrintbic teeth as in T..abyrintbodou, which, 
however, also ally it to the ganoid Lepitlosfens. 


sedts. Arrlieiiliolz. Johann 

Wn.iiKL^i VON, horn at Dan- 
zig ill IT-fJ, served in flic unny, juisseil ten veers 
in Engl;ind ( I7(5fl 71*)' and died ncJir llanihnrg in 
lv^l‘2. His ( irschicldc drs l^ichcnjalivigcn Krieges 
\ 17113) r«*;ieluMl an eleventh edition in 1S7H. He 
also wrote Koglmid and Ittdicn (17Sr>); Annalni 
dvr Jirifisrhea (icscliichic (20 \’oIs. l7iS0-HS); hio- 
graj»Iiiesof Queen Elizabeth and ( Justaviis \ asa, Ac. 

ArrllCr Fisll, a name givtui to certain small 
East Indian lislies of the Acanthopterygions family 
of Squainipennes or (’luetodoiitid;e, which have 
acquired tlu* uniipie habit of eatehiiig insects by 
spouting water from (heir mouths. The drops of 
water are surely aiiue«l, ami envtdopiiig tlu* desired 
insect, cause it to fall into the water, where it is 
instantly seized as jiroy. Tnx(fft ■< joetdator, one of 
these sjieeies, is a fish about 0 or / inches in length, 
a native of Java ami other parts of the Indian 
, Archipelago, and is that to w hich the name archer 
! lisli lias been more strictly appropriated. It can 
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project a drop of water to tlie of 4 or 5 feet. 

Chdnion rodrutus, also a Javanese fish, possesses 
the same power, and the Cliinese in Java keep it in 



Archer Fish {Tnxotf.'ijucvlctor). 


jars for tlieir amnseinont, eausiii;j^ it to [>raetise its 
art l>y i)laein;^ iiiseels Axithin its ran;j;'e. 

Arcll€*r,V shoot in;^' with the how 

and arrow.* 'I'lie use of these wijajions was ]»ro- 
hahly known to man at a very earl> period of 
his history, a,nd 1 rian;.;ular Hint arrow hea<ls, 
ohip[»od into tlie. re(juisite shape, are fouml in all 
parts of the world, sliowiii;j: that they must have 
l)(i(m known ;uid lai'^ely useil at a jjeriod ant(‘rior 
to the discovery <»f the workin.^' oi metals. Tin* 
1)0W is mentioned in Scrii)tnre as havin;;' hecn used 
in patriarch.’il times, aiid W(‘ know tlnit all the 
leadin;;’ nations of {iniiquity W(‘re ac<[uainted with 
it. Assyria?! s(‘ul))ture jind K^^yptian hiero;jjl\ phies 
t?'stify to its use jinion^ llnsse [jcoples, ainl the 
Thracians, Cretans, I’arthians, ami Numidians 
were held in hi^h estimation as archers. Hom<*r 
frcr|uently mentions Ikons; that of Pandarus was 
mad(' of a goat's horns ‘ joimMl ami sliapod’ ‘with 
artful toil,’ and tipja'd with ;;old. The iK>ct 
alludes to it as hein^ used, not oidy as a Nvejipon 
of w/ir, hill in the sports of the arena, a.nd 
describes a eontot at xvliat Nvould m>w l>e calh'd 
‘shootin^j: at a ]>opinjay’ or bird fastmied to the 
top of a mast. Tlie llomaiis, too, did not disdain 
the use of the how in warfare, thouixh it prohahly 
did not form [»art of th?^ aims of the rc; 4 ular 
lr.;.,dons, hut was coiitined to tint au.xilhiiy t loiips. 
J*roco])ius mentions that in .Iiistinian's Afn<*an 
canijiai.;j^n, tin; cavalry wen; clad in toals of mail, 
o.nfl w<*re armed xvith swords and l)ow,'» ami arrows. 
The emperors tluMiisclves occasionally <lisnlaye<l 
their skill with the how, and nvc are told that 
(Iratian, (Jommodus, and Doniitian were all 
aecoinplished archers. Asia, ho\N't*\'cr, and noi 
Kiiro])e, must he considen*d the honn* of the hoxv, 
and almost all the oriental nations liav*‘ excelltMl 
in its use. 'riie ])ractice of artdiery is still a 
favourite sport amon;^ the Tartars, (Miinese, and 
Persians; wHiile the Scythians ^ave tlieir name to 
«'i |)eeuliar shape of how like a cn^scent moon, 
which was at oin* time extremely po]Mil;ir in the 
East. Jhit no one country or c.ontinent can lay 
claim t<» the how as exclusively its own : wliere*er 
man is fouml, he is idmost ccu t.'iin to have tjil eii 
with him his hows iml arKiw . Th. \ are imeil 
within the frif.rid i«;.dons of i.ln; moth, .is nn'cII a." 
under tin* hurn.in;.," liojiical sun. I’lu; f lott< n*ots, 
Ihishmen, Sourii S'*a hla/iders niid tin* Indians 
of South Aineri(;a, ami a h’n still in North 
America, an; expert iu the u‘f of the hoxv. Asa 
of luilitaiy warfare, however, ardnuy wa.«« 
brought I greater perfection than it was in 


England in the time of Edward III. That mon- 
arch <levoted much attention to tlie encouragement 
(»f tlie art among his people, and the consequence 
was that English howmen were the foremost in 
the world ; and tlieir iuonn o.ss was amply proved hy 
the large sliare they contrihiitcd to the successes 
of Pro.ssy, Poitiers, Agincourt, and other battles, 
'riie English arclicrs wen* all armed witli the long- 
how, while tin; Kreiich principally dc]>ended on the 
arhalost or crosshow, a i)ow<*rful, hut clumsy and 
unwieldy wc:ipon. Aichcrs Ciuitinued to form a 
pjirt of the English army long after tlie introduc- 
tion of guiqiowder ; in loT'J (,>ueen Kli/aheth 
juomiseil to jilaee at the dis])osal of Charles X. 
six tiioiisand men, of wliom tin.; Inilf were arcliois. 
/\n‘hery decayed as liicarms cann; into use. 
(diaries I. endcaNoured to revivify the art; and 
at the breaking out of the civil war, an atteiimt 
Avas made lo iai.‘<e a regiment of archers for the 
service of tin.; king. IJighlanders armoil Avith 
lioAvs, aiTOAvs, and <[uivers, Aven* in the Covenanters’ 
army at Duns LaAv in UiJtl. Cossacks similarly 
armed (‘iitcred I’aris in 1SI4. 

In Scotland, andicry m*vcr took smdi dee}> root 
as in the sister country, notwithstanding frcijuent 
statutory enactmcnls r(‘gardiiig it. Doiihtle.ss 
oAving to legislative ?*nconiagemcnt, archery Avas, 
hoAvever, jiracliscd Avitli .sonn* siu’ccss I hrouglioiit 
the country ; hut' the ]K*oplc <lid not seem to take 
l<i it as tln*y did in l'’nglainl, and Scollish arcliers 
never dislinguisln*d tlicmsclAcs on a licld of Imllle. 

IJoAvs havt; assumed various hums in diMcr(*nt 
<*ouiitrics, and have hccii madi* of scv(*ial sub- 
stances. The hoAvs used in Enghiiid AV(‘n; at lirst 
Avhat are called .s<7/’ho\\s i.<*. made of oin; )uece of 

Avood, generally y«‘Av, throughout. Voav, hoAVcv(;r, 
being often ditlicull to ])roeiire, harLcd hoxvs AVere 
j intnxlucMMl formtMl of tAvo ]>ieei*s of Avood glued a, ml 
1 juessed firmly tog<*ther ; and al the present time 
lioAA'yers largidy make ih n r . \nnn1 1m»a\s, a iim'IIhmI 
Avliieli is found to give mhlilional iilianey and 
strength to Ihe Aveapon. 'flu* weight or hoAvs varies 
according lo tin; rt‘<|uirements of the archer. A 
lady’s hoAV may Ik* hi'iit with a pull not exci'odiiig 
‘2.S or 30 Ih., Avhih* a man may u.<e om; of ilouhio 
that strength. On an av»*rage, hoN\ev(‘r, it Avill lie 
found tliat a how of .ihout 42 Ih. is most suite?! to 
ranges iij) to a liundretl \anls, whih; foi- greater 
ilistanees one of helwi'cn oO and (>0 Ih. may he 
employeil. 

Tin; mainier of shooting with tin* 1k»av has varioil 
ill (liH’eront periiMls and po(>ples. Iu ancient times, 
it .soians to he e?*rtain lliat the Ikiav Avas juille?!* 
towards the* hrenst, hiil it was latterly discovered 
that hy draAN ing il towaids the chin or right oar, 
much greater force AN as obtain? ?1. Of the ditferent 
mod<*s of quitting th?* arroNx, .-m ?;la.horate mono- 
graph has been \n ritton hy an Am?‘ri?*an author, Mr 
Mor.se. MJiat he designates '-severally as the ‘prim- 
ary,’ ‘ see?)ndary,’ and ‘t?*ili;nN ’ reh*ase, have all 
'the same inla'ieiit fault vi/. that tlieanoAV is held 
hetAveen the linger and tliumli Avliih* being quitted. 
Thi-i form ?)f ri'leas?' is still pnietiseil hy some of the 
N?irtli American Jiulian trih(*s. The ‘Me?iiter- 
raneaii loose,’ as practise?! f?)r ages hy natioiifl 
north ami .-ioiitli of that s?*a, is the best ])raeti(;al 
iii?)?le ?)f r?;leasing tin* arroAv. In it the hoAV-string 
is ?lrawn hack Avitli ?)ne, Iav?), or tlir?*e lingers, or 
Avith om; ami tAvo ?)iily, th?.; halls ?)f the fingei’S 
clinging to th?; st ring, tlie t?;rminal joints slightly 
flex?*d, the arroAv ke]>l, in its place hetAveeii tlm Hrat 
and .-.econ l lingers ; the tliunih straight, taking no 
paC in the rc'h'a.se. This inetho?! of quitting is 
found to he ]»ra?*tised in regions as far ajiart as 
Siberia an?l tin* Andan-Mn Islaml.s. Assyrian sciil])- 
tures slioAv h?)tli tin* juimary ami the Mediter- 
ranean release, hut it is proliahle that the latter 
was introduce?! only after the 9th century B.O. It 
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is 8111)1-3086(1, liowlivor, to liave been known to tlie 
E^,^yptians lonj,' Ix'fore that datci. 

Tliere is no doubt that early training' and eon- 
8tant practice conduce to a wonderful deforce of 
accuracy in the art of shootiii;r with the bow, 
but the record of many feats of the kind must be 
taken witli a considerables aniouiit <»f caution ; tbe 
amount of exa<^^^^eration contnined in many such 
ncirratives has |)robal)ly ^iven rise to the ]»roverbial 
])hrase, ‘drawin*^ tin* lon;^bow.’ As a ^emn-al 
rule, it may be liehl that at a f^nsitcr distance than 
a hundred yanls, «;r(*at accuracy of aim is not 
attaiiKid, though marks may occasionally be hit at 
double that distance. Lon^<'r and li;L(hter arrows 
are used for shootin;^ at the greater distances ; for 
butt shootinj' they are sliorter, lie.avier, and 
blunter in tlie ])oint. It was the boast of the 
En;i:lish archers of th(^ ohlen time that (ivery man 
pulled a ‘cloth >ard shaft.’ Such an arrow, how- 
ever, would be too heavy for very lon^if distance 
shooting. One of the lon;j;est nx'ordc.d shots in 
mod(;rn days was made with a very li<^dit arrow of 
about ‘if) incln^s length, by the secretary to lln* 
Turkish embassy iti l.omlon, in 171)4. He shot 
a^^ainst tlm wiml 41. “i yards, and back aj^ain with 
the wind 4(),‘l yar<ls. 4’his, of course, was a mere 
triial of distanc(‘ shooting:, and did not profess to be 
aimed at any particular mark. 

The old Kn; 4 lish arrow was ma.d<‘ of ash, w(‘i^hed 
from ‘20 to ‘24 ])ennywei;^lits, and was tijiped with 
steel ami feathered with ^oose feathers. South S(‘a 
Islamh'rs show » 4 'r(‘at in<;(‘nuity in tip]>in^and barh- 
in«x their arrows with fish hones and te(;lh. In 
South AnuM’ica, lh(‘ arrow h(‘a«ls are st(‘epcd in a 
.stron;^; \'(‘;;eta.hh' poison called ourari or woorali, 
the, ba-sis of which is the jnic(‘ of StrifrJtnn.’i ic.rlfi nt^ 
and which has fatal n'sults in a surprisin;;ly short 
time, d’lni Ihishmaji employs seipent ]»oison and 
(Miphorbia jiiici*. I’utrid (les)i is said to l)e used 
in soinri South Sea Islands, tla* poisonous (dlcct 
(if which is more fre<[uen(ly painful than fatal. 

The ordinary mode of pra<‘i isin^^ archery as a pas- 
lime, with most, of tin* clubs in hhi^land, is shoot- 
ing.? at tar;.i(‘ts phuasl at <listam‘es varyin;:- from oO to 
100 yanls a,part. 'rhe targets are 4 hs.d in «liamet(‘r, 
and have a /.^old s|»oi in the centn* snrrounde«l by 
rin^'’s coloure<l red, blue, black, and wliite with a 
border of j^o’cen. Mach of these rin;?s {>osse.sses a 
diHennit value, ev(*ry hit in the ^old hein^ count(‘d 
nine, in the r(;d seven, in the Idue live, in th.e hlaek 
three, and in the white one. \Vhoe\(‘r i?ets most 
value in hits wins t he match. Another mctlu)d of 
shoot in^^ is practised by some elnl»s, especially by 
the Royal (’oinpany of Archers in Scotland; in 
this, the lar^^(!ts anr ])la(’cd ISO, or even ‘200 yards 
apart, ami are only fvet across, or even le.ss. 
The arrows used an^ li;;hter and lonj^er than in 
■oi‘»linary target shootin;>:, and every arrow hittin^^ 
the tar*j:et on whate.ver part, or ‘ mal\in;j: a 
as it is terme<l, scores two. Should no arrow hit, 
tin* in*arest wit hin four hows’ Ien; 4 ^tlis eonnts one. 

There an? a lar^a* nnmher of eluhs and societies 
formed for tln^ ]»ractiee of areluny throughout 
(beat Rritain. Of tlu*se, the ohb'st is, curiously 
euouj'h, a Scottish society — the Royal Oom])auy 
of Archers — who (Muistitute the sovereign’s Rody- 
f^uard for Scotland. Idieir records extend hack to 
lOTt), and there are traces of an earlier existence. 
Almost every notable Scottish family has been at 
some time or other represeiite<l in its ranks. Its 
affairs are diiocded by a council, but then* Ji»*e a 
larf:?e body of lhdd-olii(!ers ; the. captain ‘j^eno a! - 
who isalw’ay.s a nobleman of lii;.?h rnnk — beie , (Jold 
Stick for Scotland, the c.orr(*s[)on<lin^^ (Jold Stick in 
En^^land bein^ held by the colonel of tlie Rife 
(biards. In terms of a (•barter f^ranttnl the Jloyal 
Company in 1703 by tineen Anne, they jierform 
a service of presenting three barbed arrows to 


the sovereign when rt^siding at IR-dyrood. (^uccn 
Victoria bad ibis ruidcmln ])reseiited three times. 
There arc many ancitnit priz( 3 s coni])eted for in the 
Royal f’lnnpany, including one of the value of .i'‘20 
auiiually presented by the (,)aieeu. 

The old(^st existing society of archers in England, 
if we except tlio Ilonouiable Artillery C^impany of 
Rondon (which was originally a holly of ardicrs 
incorporated by Henry \'IH.),' is tbe Royal Toxo- 
]»bilite Society, foumh'd ]»y Sir Ashton Rover in 
1780. 'I’he W(3odmen of Arden is anotlior old 
society, having be.en fonmh^d live years lat(ir. 
Tliere are about a hundred archery clubs through- 
out tlie kingdom. S(;o Ford’s Thfurif and Practice 
ofArchenj (new erl. l»y Ihitt, 1887). Ascham’s 
Toj'o/dilhis ( IT) 4.5) is a monument of English, and a 
sound treatise on archery in his day. 

f’oKitr OK, a court belonging to the 
Archbishop of ( ’anterbiiry, anciently bold in tlie 
church of St M'ary-Io-Row {S. Maria dc. Arcuhns) 
ill Romlon. ’I'lie iiresiding jmlge is called the Dean 
of Arches. His ollice has long been united with 
I that of the arehbisbop’s ]n ineipal ollieial ; and 
i tbe Rublie Worship Regulation Act of 1874 pro- 
vided that tln^ same judge should also beeoimi tlie 
prineipal otlieial of the riianeery (’ourt of Vork. 
See EoCLKSfASTIOAI. (’oruTs. 

ArVliil. or OKClllli ( Kr. t/rscii/c : Sjian. archilla , , 
Ital. (n'cciUt)^ is a colouring siihslanci* ol)taiTu.*d 
from various sixM-ies of Ihdiens. 'Die archil 
is not originally ]»resent in the lichens, Imt is 
develojied during a jnocess of piitrefaetion and 
i fermentation, 'riuj lieheiis. eolhuAed from roidvS 
near the sea, are eh'aned. ground into a paste with 
wjiler, pla<*e<l in tanks, and ammoniacal liipiids — 
sneh as pnrilieil gas liquor or stale urine- a<lded ; 
when, hy the comluned inllueiice of the ammonia, 
air, Witter, and the eonstituenls of the lichens, a 
vi(det -eolonred matter is generated, which ajqiears 
for a time to dissolve in the water, Init linally falls 
to the hotlom of the, vat in the condition of a moist 
jM)w»ler or ]»asle. ’Phe latter is then mixed with 
."ome substance like chalk or stucco, to give it con- 
sistence. Archil is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
to eitlier of whieli it imj^arts a, \ iolet colour wdth 
a good <lcal of a crimson hue. It contains orcein, 
w hich can h(*ol»tained as an amor))hous red jiowder, 
and to which it. ow’cs its tinctorial powan*. It is 
miieli employed in tlie dyeing of silks ; Init though 
a hrilliant lilac hue is imparted to the falu’ie, the 
colour is not a permanent one, being easily acted 
njMui hy the rays of the sun. lienee the cloth is 
lirsl dye»l lilac Iw another eolouring matter, ami is 
then pa.sse<l thiough an archil d\e, which imparts 
its brilliant line. Archil is seldom employed to 
(lye cottons, hut it is often used, along with 
indigo, in the dyeing of woollen cloth. Cudbear 
((j.v.) and Ritmns (ij.v.) are analogous to arebil, 
and are obtained from tbe same lichens. The 
lichens wdiieli yield the best archil in largest quan- 
tity are llocccUa tinefuria and fnciforniis. The 
former is calhal the ArcJdl [ilant ; it grows very 
snaringly on the south coast of England, hut is 
ootainoii in large amount from the t’anaries and 
(’ape de Verd Islands, and from thii Revan t. It is 
of a substance between cartilaginous and hvitlierv, 
roundish, pretty erect, branching in a dichotomous 
manner, of a grayish- brown colour, with powdery 
warts {aorrdia) — tin*, a/ndhcritt (see Rl(’HKXS), 
orbicular, Hat, horny, almost hlaeU, That fivmi 
flu'. Canary Isles is generallv regarded as tlie iM'st. 
It .seldom e.xeeods tlie thie'km'.ss ot fl. j)in, and is 
about an inoh and a h/ilf in h*ngth, H. f ncifnt'naa 
now yields perhaps nK»r<‘ ol tiu* Archil or (drcludla 
\vced of eommerci* than /»*. tmetona. It ditlers 
from it. tinctorid chielly in being not rounded, but 
Hat, and in having tlie apothecia very distinctly 
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bT)rdere(l. It in Miinilar Hitnations, and is 

also a native of Jlritain, Imt is alnindant only in 
warmer climates, as on the coasts of Africa, Mada- 
gascar, ^c. 

Arclliroclllis OF Pa nos llourislied about 
7H-G70 n.(^, and is regarded as the lirst of the 
Greek lyric poeds, although tlui origin of the 
elegy is claimed for (Jalliiius. (Jlimnses of his 
life, espechilly of the calamities which befell 
him, were freiiuoiitly given in his writings. Jiis 
father's name was Telesicles, his mother was 
a slave called Eiiipo. At an early age, Ix'eoming 
entangled in ]K)litical contests, he ahandomsl 
Iiis native ]dace, and led a cohniy of the <*ili/(‘ns 
to Thasos. W hile here, as he informs us in some 
extant V(‘rses, he lost his shield in a hatth* 
against the Thracians. Suhse^pientlv he Avas 
banished froui Sparta, to whiidi he bad gom*, 
either for his personal cowardice or l)ecause of the 
licentiousness of his verses. Having nduriuMl to 
l*aros, he to(dv part in the war whicli broke out 
betwixt it and Xaxos, in the course of whieh h»* 
lost his life. The Delphian oracle pronounce<l a 
curse u})ori his slayt‘r. He was distinguished for 
the ritdi variety and vigour of ids lyiics. Jhit the 
most noted characteristic was his .satirical bitter- 
ness, insomnch that ‘ .Vrchilochian hitt(‘rm‘ss’ and 
‘Parian veme' became proveibi.al. lie scourged 
his cnendes in tlie most m(*reil(*ss fashion. It 
is said that Lycaml)es, who had prondse<l his 
daughter Neolude in m;u-ria;^'e to Archilochus, 
having faihsl to fullil tlie [uouiisc*, Mas so st'verelv 
satirised by the, poet, that to e^capf* ridienh* hotli 
fatlier and daughter hangcMl themselves. Among 
the ancients, Arcldloclius Avas rank(s| M'ith Hoimu*, 
Pindar, and S<»phoeIes. Even Pl.ito calls him ‘ the 
very A\dse.' Honus*, udio larg<dy imitate<l him in 
his metres, saA s that ‘ rage armed Areldlochus Avith 
his o>vn iambus’ — thus (*mphasising the fact that 
to Archilochus avc owe the aiiplication of iambic 
verse to satire. (.)n(‘ <d' tlie tonus he ofum us<mI 
Avas called .after him Ar(‘hlluclii((u rr/-.sv\ He also 
used troeliau; verse, a,ud many of Ids poems were 
hymns, elegies, ami epodes. 'rh<3 he.-.t editions of 
his fragments are those of Sehneidewiu and liergU. 

Arrllilliail'drito (Gr. o/r/o'-, ‘chief,’ ami 
mnmlnt, ‘a fohl' or ’.a eonvent'), the tith‘ of 
the highest order of superiors of convents in 
the Greek (’hureh. Sia* Anuo'r. 

ArPllililC'dfVS, the most eehdirated of ancient 
mathematicians, Avas horn at Syracuse about *JS7 
It.C. He is said to have ]»een a kinsman of King 
Hiero, though he seems to have held no public 
office, hut to liavii devoted himself out indy to 
Hcience. Jn regunl to matliematics, Ave e;irinol 
estimate fully the merits of Archimedes M'ithout an 
exacter knowle.<lge of the state of Ih** s<‘ienee as he 
fouml it; wr* know, however, that h«' eniiche«l it 
Avith discoveries of tlie highest importiuiec, on M'hieh 
mo<lern matliemalLeians liave, founded th<‘ir mclIuuD 
of measuring curved surfae»*s and solids. Euclid 
considers only a fe'v curved ligures in rel.-iflou o?ie 
to anotlier, hut Avithout comparing them Avith 
rectilineal surfac(‘s ami solids. ’Phe theonuu • 
necessary to this transition aro laid doAvn by 
Archimedes in Ids treatises ‘on tlie Sj ..me aiel 
Cylinder,’ ‘on Spheroiils and (knioids,’ and ‘on ihe* 
Measurement of tlie ( ircle. ’ His <lemoiisfraii< ?' 
that tlie ar<*a of a segment of a paraliola is t\s » 
tldnis of the inchising paialhdogram, ' tin* lir'^1 
real e.\anq»le of the Chia«lratu e ( i.v. ) of a curvi- 
linear Hiiaee. lo id.s treatise on spbal-', he rises ' 
to yet Idghv r iinv'stigations. 'vhich, hoAAcvfT, are 
not very easily uudersKivMl, o\'er. h. mu^ten of the 
subject. 

Archimedes is i’.k, only one of the aucicm.s lhat 
contributed anything of real value to the t’ic.>ry of 


mechanics and to hydrostatics. He first established 
the truth that a body jilunged in a tiiiid loses a.s 
iiiuch of its weiglit as is equal to the Avcight of an 
e<jual volume of the Iluid. It Avas by this hiAv that 
he determineil how mueh alloy the goldsmith, A\diom 
Hicro had coiiinii.ssioned to make a croAvii of jiure 
gold, had fraiululeiitly iidxed Avith the metal. Tlie 
solution of the juobhuu suggested il.self to him as he 
Avas oiiiering the bath, and he is ie]>orted to have 
been so ov(3rjoy(*d jis to run homo naked, ex- 
elaiming : ^Khi vLh! h'nrrhtf* (1 have found it ! I 
h:iv<* fouml it !) His bo.ast, that if ho had a ful- 
eruin or stnnd-])oiiit, he could move the Avorld, 
betrays the enthusiasm Avitli Avldcli the extraor- 
diim-ry ellects of Ids iicAvly invented niacldne.s 
inspired him. Among the numerous invention.s 
aj^eriheil to him is that of the endless .screAV, and 
the Areldmcdes Screw (q.v. ). During the siege 
of Syracuse bv tlie Homans, he exerted all his 
j ingenuity in tbe ilefem-e of the city. P«>lyhius, 

, Livy, and Plutart'h speak Avith astonishment of 
i the machines Avilh Avldeh lie opiiosed the attacks of 
j the enemy. ’Plie imiuohahle story of his having 
: set lir(3 to the sldjis Tiy means of mirrors, rests on 
later narratives. W hen llm Homans took the city 
I by .surprise (*21‘2 J5.C\), Archimedes, acconling to 
i the tradition, \\;is sitting in tlie public* scjunrc? lost 
' in thought, Avith all sorts of geometrical ligures 
before him drawn in I Ik* sand. As a Homan soldier 
ruslK‘<l upon him, he called «)ut to him not to sjioil 
the cinde ! Hut the rmh* Avarrior cut him doMii. 
Aeeonling to his own direction, a cylinder inclosing 
a sphere A\a*^ engraved upon his tomhsjoue, in eoni- 
memoratiori of his disco\ (*ry of the relation h(*tween 
tlie.s(* solids — a discovery on Avldch he set par- 
ticular value. When ri{*ero Avns in Sicily as 
qmestor (7d n.r.), he found liu* tomb hid among 
briers. His extant Avorks. Avritteii in Doric Greek, 
Avere edit<*<l by 'Porelli (Gxf. 1702), and Heiberg, 
with a Latin translation (tl vols. Leip. iSSt) Si ). 

ArcllillKMllVS, d’lIK HJilXClI’T.M OF, is one of tlie 
most imjiortaiit in the scieuet* of Hydrostat ies, and 
is so e.illed because tlu* diseov(*r\ of it is g(3iierally 
ascribed to the, Syracusan jddhtsoplier. It may he 
thus stated : A body Avhen immers(‘d in a llnid 
Mciglis h*ss than it does in A’acim by the AAeight of 
tlie Iluid it displaia*s ; or, A llnid sust.ains as mueh 
of the Aveight of a ]>ody imiiieis(*d in it as is e<pial 
to tin* Aveight of the llni«l displa«*ed by it (see 
H A'IU;o.STA1’I(^s ). It is proved experimentally in 
the following Avay : A delicate balance*, is .so 
arraiig<*d that twe) brass cylimh*rs, A and P», may 
be siisiicmled from one of the scalc-pans, the one 



tAvo cvlimh*rs are yilaced under the one scale, pan- 
weights are jilaced upon the other until perfect 
cquilihrinin is obtained. The cylinder H is noAV 
immersed in Avater, and, in c»»nseqnence, the equi- 
Ubriuin i.s destroyeil ; liut it may be comi»lotely 
n'storcd by lilliiig the IioHoav cylinder, A, ivitn 
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water. The amount of wei^^lit which has lost by 
being placed in the water, is thus fouiul to be 
exactly the same as the weight of a (juantity of 
water equal to its own bulk, or wliich is the same 
thing, to the ([uantity of water displaced by it. 
AVlieii bodies lighter than water are wl'iolly 
immersetl in it, they dis]>laee an amount of water 
of greater weight than their own, so that if left 
free to adjust themselves, they swim on the sur- 
face, ()nly as much of their bulk being submerged 
as will disohiee a (piantity of water weighing the, 
saim^ as tnemselves. Aeconlingly, while bodies 
heavier than water displacte, when ])ut into it, their 
own bulk, bodies lighter than water displace, when 
allowed to lloat on the surface, tludr own weight 
of the (luid. Ilodies of the same weight as water, 
acconling to the prineijde of Archimedes, have no 
tendency to 17 e or sink in it, for the water dis- 
jdaced by them .veighs precisedy the same as they do. 
The preMy scientilie toy ealhMl the (.'artesian Diver 
,is intemh^l to illustrate this. Although the prin- 
ciple of Archimedes is gjuierally estal)lishe4l with 
reference to water, its ai)plieation extends equally 
to bodies immersed in air or any other Iluid. 

Arc'llillli‘des’ SiTOW (called .also the Siurnl 
a machine for raising water, said to have 
been invented by Archimed(‘s, during Ills stay in 
Egypt, for draining and irrigating the land. Eig. 1 
represents it in its sinqilest form. This consists 



of a Ilexible tube bmit spirally round a .solid 
cyliinler, the ends of which are furnished with 
jiivots, so as to a<lmit of the whole turning round 
Its axis. The machine is place<l in .an imdiried 
position, so that the lower mouth of the tube may 
dij) ladow the surface of the water to be raised. 
In tlie position re])resented in tin; ligure, the lowest 
bend, o, of the tube will be tilled with water, .and 
if now the handle be nuvle to turn, as seen in 
the diagram, in the direction of the hamls of a 
watch, the mouth of the spiral tube will be raised 
above the surface; and the water inclosed in the 
tub(», having no means of escape, will How within 
it until, after one revolution, it will occu]>y the 
second bend, h. The lirst bend, o, ]i:i.s mcanwl.ile 
receiveil .a second eh.irge, which, after ,a second 
revolution, Hows into the second bend, .and 
takt‘s the’ place of the lirst charge, which has now 
moved into the third bend, c. When, therefore, 
as many revolutions of the cylinder have heen 
niade as there are turns in the .spiral tuho, each of 
the lower bends will he filled with wjiter ; and in 
the course of another revolution, tlmre heiug no 
higher heiid for the water of the lirst ehargi*. 10 
occupy, it will How out of the tube b\ its epper 
mouth. At each succeeding revolution, the lowest 
]»end will be charged, ami the higbest disenarged. 
It will he seen from the ligure that there is room 
to dispose a secoiid tube side by side >/ilb the lirst, 
round tlio cylinder, in which case the screw would 
be called tlouble-threaded. Tii the ordinary con- 
stnictiou of these machines, the cyliiidei itself is 


hollowed out into a double or triple-thre.adcd 
screw, and inclosed in a water tight c.ase, which 
turns round with it, the sp.aci? betw(M*n the threads 
supjdying the plactj of such tubes .as are seen 
in lig. I. Fig. 2 rcj)resents a douhle-th muled 
Arcdiiniedos screw of this description, with the 
case removed in fnint. It is sometimes found 



convenient to lix the exterior (uivclope, and to 
make tlie screw W(»rk within it, the outer edge of 
the latter being as cl()*-<? as possible to the former 
without actual contact. This modi tic, ation of the 
Ar(‘himc<!es screw receivt*s the name of watei- 
screw, and frcrjinmtly of Duleh screw, from it.s 
being extensively used in Holland for draining 
low grounds. 

Ar 4 *llil»i''rag^O« an ltali;ui form, dating from 
the llkli (“cntur\, of the (.Ir. Ar<‘hipchi<)v>i^ ‘the 
chief sea,' ;m«l the term at>jdie(l originally to that 
part of the ^Mcditcirancan which .scj>aratcs Greece 
from Asia ( t)u‘ .Kgcan S*.a of th(‘ ancients); but 
now extended to any sea, like it, thickly inter- 
spersed with islands, or rather to the group of 
islands tliemselvi*s. All aroliipelagoes fall natur.ally 
into two groups, the oceafiic ami tlie (‘ontinentaf. 
'I'he latter eitli' i* lie close !(► tlu' mainland, or .are 
so doited about the sea .as to jnin, like stepping- 
stones, two continents. Sut‘ii aic the C’hiloe, 
Patagonian, Arctic, and id her groui>s. The 
oceanic ,arclii])elagoes stand alone, ami include the 
East .and West India gnmps, the Man|nes.as, and 
the Sandwich and Friendly Nlands. These, as 
well as Xova Zmiihla, Spit/heigen, Franz-Josef 
Land, .and any others loosely called .archipelagoes, 
will receive separate notice in their jd.iees. The 
islands in the Greek Archipelago consist i)rinci])al]y 
of two groups, called Gyci.adcs and Sporadcs ; the 
first from their 7 the sacred island of Delos, 

the .second from their being sraffrnyi in a wavy 
line. The former lie to the oast of Southern 
Greece, while the latter skirt the west of Asia 
Minor. The iinmeituis i?-land^ which stud this 
sea range in size from the merest barren rocks to 
Crete, witli an area of olV2(i sip m. ^Tost are of 
vtdcanii* migia, with high bluHs rising abruptly 
from the sea. Many are very Jertile, producing 
wheat, silk, cotton, Aviiie, honey, iigs, or.anges, 
raisins, and other fruits. The jieoplc of the 
St»orades are enq)loved in lishing tor sponge ami 
coral. The climate Is healtliv, the men are hardy, 
and the women noted for their hc.anty, of a pure 
(ireek tyi»e. Of the Cyclades, .all heloiiging to 
(Jreece, tlie principal are : Syra, Delos, Teiios, 
Andros, Cythnos, Ther.a, Xaxos. Melos, and l^iro.s. 
The eliief isl.ands of the S|)orades .are : ( '.ar]).atho.s, 
lihodes, Cos, Patinos, b-aria, Samos, (Jhios, Lesbos, 
Ltunnos, Imhros, Sa mot brace, and Psyra. These 
all belong to Tiirhcx and constitute a separate 
vilayet of the empiH*, except Samos, which is 
autonomous, ami tril)ut ary only ; hut the following, 
oil* Euhusa (Negropont). and many smaller islands, 
belong to Greece : Scyros, Icos, Scopelos, and 
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Sciatlios. Of both groups, the more coiishlerable 
islamls will bo iiotiood, under the alphabetical 
aiTangeincnt, in tlieir res}K*ctiv<‘ places. 

Architecture is tlio art of building or 
constructing. [n Ibis country, architocturt; is 
usually divided into Civil, Military, and Naval. 
In the ^nesent articd(i we shall coniine ourselves 
to the lust, the two otluns boin^ treated of, the 
former under t he head of Foutifioation, the latter 
under that of Smriu;iiiF)iNt». 

The construction of brid^^es, and especially 
stone bridges, piers, ([uays, iSic., is just as iniie.)i 
a (lej)artiuent of architecture as of civil <‘ne:in<ier- 
in*^, though i?i modern times tlie principle of 
division of labour lias been introduced, and this 
departnnmt has hemi assi;;’msl to the cn^^dneer. i 

(,^ivil Architecture has a scientilic or constructive 
side, and an ;csthetic or artistic si<le. 'Ldu*- first 
relates to tlu‘ stnmj^th, the safety, the eonvenienci*, i 
and the comfort of a buildinjj;, as well as to the 
nature of the materials used in its construction. 
The second relates not only to the hnnis and pro- 
portions of its principal fcatuii's, hut to its decora' 
live cliaraettu’, j»ro<luc(*d by such ihdails as (‘olumus, 
mouldings, tracery, carving, anplied sculiiture, and 
inlaying, which in all good aivliitecture are fouiahMl 
on the. constructive* (‘h*ments. 

The construct ive part of arcliite'cl ure, inclinling 
masonry, car]»entrv, ironwork, ami minor matters, 
is dealt with under l»i imunc. Ilmlc stone ukuiu- 
ments are such as consist of separati? stom's or 
remains of very rude construction. Dolmens, 
cromlechs, stone circles, and the Scottish hrochs 
are example^ of thes >, and are treated umler their 
several heatls. Kvery nation which has risen 
above the comlitiou of the savage has adoideil some 
special mo<le of building suitalde to its wants, its 
climate, and its customs. I’his is invariably 
accompanied with a <*ertain style of <b‘coralion, 
arising from the peculiar genius and surroundings 
of ea<‘li ]K*ople. Such styles an; usuaJly very 
])ersistent i:i each race, and an* handcil down 
traditionally from age to age, and carried from 
one country to another, 'flins the ancient monu- 
ments of a country gmu'ially smv(‘ as a sure index 
of the peoph* who inhabited it at the time of their 
erection, just as the names of plact*s prcserv<* the 
language of tli(*ir early occupants. Through <'om- 
merc.ial ami other intercourse’, the artistic traditions 
of oiK’count ry came to he adopted in others, and 
rccciva!<l different developments in each, as nathms 
rosf* and fell in the progress of civilisation. 

The later and m »re rc’lined architecture* of a 


although aceiuainted with the use of the arch, pre- 
ferred not to oni])loy it in their monuments, but to 
adhere t.o the earlier and sini])ler traheate type of 
the ]>illar and beam ; and the details of" their 
architecture, although executed in stone, contain 
evidences of their wooilen origin in the traditional 
wooden features of triglyphs, metopes, S:c. 

'I’he arch was well known to the Kgyptians and 
.A.ssyrians, and was used hy them in tunnels and 
ilraiiis, hut it was never mhmtcd as a leading 
feature in architecture till aljout the tiimj of 
the Itoman empire. Having onec jiermitted this 
omhlcm of true stone architecture to take a iirom- 
inent ]daec in their editiccs, it soon sliowi'd it.s 
power l»y coiujilctcly revolutionising the wliolo 
.system. The external arcliiteetnre, which the 
IbmiaMs had horrow’e<l from the (Ireeks, was 
gradually converted into an internal architecture 
resulting fnmi the develoimient of arch-eonstruc- 
ti<m. From this luincijde, first ado^ded hy tiie 
liomans, the wdiole of tin* suhseijuent architecture, 
of liyzaiitium and the niiddh* ages was evolved. 

M e thus see that the essential ]uiiieiples eommon 
to all .architect ur(^ were handed down from one 
country and from one state of civilisation to an- 
other. In the same way, the (h'corative features 
<levelo])(‘d in om* age ami country luul great intluence 
on succei'iling nations. Fgyjitian art intlucnced 
A.ssyrian both in g(‘m'ral forms and details, ami both 
lent their aid to the (Ireeks, although in the simple 
. ami n“rmcd art of tlu^ latl(*r th«*re is some ditliculty 
j in recognising the more (‘lahoratc forms and decora- 
tions of (heir prototypes, d'he intluence of (»r(*ek 
art on Uoman is very apparent in every feature, 
while that of tin* latter on lly/unlim* and (Jothic 
architecture, although more suhih*, is none the le.s.s 
])owcrful. 

Tliis article tn'ats very hrictly of the liistory of 
the various styles of architecture, of wdiii'li more 
details are giv(*n uiidc’r their s(*])arate headings. 

Kijijptutn. The history of architecture may ho 
, snid to h(‘gin with tin* const luction of the Fgyj>tian 
! Fvraniids, SOOO years or iiiori* licfore tlje birth of 
(iirist-, hut it i.'' long after (his-- namely, jm'. — 
ere we find in Fg\i>t a form of structure w'lii(‘h 
. contains the g(*rm of a style juactised at a later 
age in (!ree«*e. One or more ot the tombs at ikuii- 
j 1 1 assail are of the latter date, and have lullai's 
i which have .so much in common with tlie style of 
' lliosi* of tin* I'arlic'st Orc*cian t(‘mples, that; they 
: have hceii said to h(*long to a |>rc Doric order. No 
ilouht the great teinjdes at Tlicltcs, Karna.e, and 
other places, built at a still lati rtiun* llian llu'sc 


country is generally has(*d on .some primitive, . tombs, mon* or less determiiieil the general forms 
simple idea. Thus, in the earlv and lude times of <d buildings of a similar natnix; suhsc^jnently 
nearly all nations, it has Im'cii tlie ])ra(*tice to erect j erected in A.-s\ ria. 

a large single stone, or to ln;;ip i])> a pile of stones, i Assiirtnii. Ass\!ia comes next to Egypt for the 
as a monument to commemorati^ some, great ev(*nt. i im]»ort;nicc of its buildings. The reniain.s 

In Egvpt and clsewlicii* wc, M*e tliis primitiv «Md<*a | .some of these, wdiicli are cliietly ]>alaces, are of 
preserved and developird in (lie grc;it ]»yramids and I great spleinlour. Among the olde.st hitherto 
olxdisks of a later ami more cultivated age, Dmier | e.xcavateil is the North-W'est Palace at Ninirond, 
the Korn ins, a similar tra<litioii is exemplilie«l in ! Iniilt abijiit SM u.c. Their iieculiar style of arehi- 
the sumptuous mausoleums and commemorative j lecture is familiar to those who have read Mr 
pillars of the cmjiire. Lavard's wi»rk on his discoveries at Nineveh. 

Til tlie eonstruction and decoration of huihlings, j l*(*rsia ])ossesscH in the reiiiarkable 

the same principles hohl, IIow’cn jt elaborate ami i ruins of palaces at Fer.si*poli.s and Susa, built in the 
iliversilied the edilices of ditrerent times and ! f>th and btli centuries ii.c., remains w'liich hear a 


countries may he, all their styles may he traced 
hack to the two chief building materials of word 
ami stone. Kverv ]>ri?u*iple of arcliit<x*ture iin y 
he shown to he i’ouride.<l on •hf? forms natuiMlly 
ad()pted for <*<»nstruct-en in one oi m|1m*j of these 
materials. Wuoit‘.in construction manifests itsidf in 
upright ])illa.s wi:Ji hi’a’iis laid ac'-' s them, lienee 
(tailed the tr-thfutfn s*. stmii, w hile geniiim* stom* 
building is dlstingnish(*-d hv the (‘mployim iit of the. 
;i,ieh with its necessary aWtment.s. "M0.-1 of the 
iiatioiia of anti(j[n ly, notably Kg3l>t and tlrcece, 


ch).se re.semblance to those of A.s.syria. The eon- 
.strnctional parts of these I’ensian buildings being 
clii(*tly of marhh*, wliere those of the Assyrians ivere 
j ot wood, have been iinicli better i»reserved. French 
j exjdorcrs liavi* di.scovensl at Susa, a portion 
I of an anci(‘nt palac(*. built of bricks faced with 
eiiaiiielled colon is. Fergiisson ] minted oiit that the 

(Ireeks.got their first idc'j of the Ionic eajiital from 
buildings in Assyi ia and Persia. Indeed, he eon- 
.sidered that tlu! (*ailiest form of the Corinthian 
capital could likewise he traced to these sources. 
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Iruliaru — Examples of almost every kind of con- 
struction, both in wood Jind stone, are to be fouml 
in the various styles of tliis wonderful coiintiy. 
lintil recent years, it was believed tliat the cave- 
tenil>les of Imlia were of a very early date, but it 
has now been ascertained that none of these ;j:o 
further back than the (ith or 7th centm y of our era. 
All other ancient nionuiiients in India, with the 
exception of the topes or i>illars erected by the 
2 >owerful ruler Asoka, are of still more recent date. 

iit'cck. — Ancient (ireok architecture is idiiiost 
wholly rc}>resent(Ml by temph‘s and theatres, the 
remains of which are found not only in (iree<*c‘ 
itself, but in Southern Italy, Asia Minor, and 
certain districts in North Africa. Some of thest*, 
as their ruins show notably tlie temple of Diana at 
IC}>hosus- -were ori;^inal|y of j^o*eat si/o ; and their 
architecture, e^ en in its minutest details, is of a 
very relined character. The Crecdaii style embraces 
tliree orders, called the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
('orinthian. 'The most nuivked, thou}::h not the 
only distiii;^:^!^!!!!!*^ f(‘ature in tln^se, is the ca])ital 
of the (M)lumn. 'rin; architecture of ancient Crecce 
nourished from (ioO to ^*24 H.(\ 

lionmn. — Th(! Romans l»orrowed tludr early andii- 
tccture from that of (Ireece and Etrnria, but about 
Roman buildin^^^s erected much before the Christian 
era very little is known. In K^ypt, Assyria, 
(lre(‘ce, and Etruiia., ai-cliitecture was chielly con- 
fined to t»)mbs, tcMuples, palaces, or theatres. The 
Romans, however, ap]di(M| it to many other pur- 
poses, such as basilicas, balhs, bri<l;4(*s, a<jU(!duc(s. 
triumphal aiclies, ami domestic. buildin;^s. The 
circular and jminted arch, though known to earlier 
nations, seems to have Ims'II lirst used as a con- 
spicuous fealur(‘ by tin' hh ruscans, whos<‘ buihlin^s 
were childly tombs and city-walls and ;;ates. From 
thiMu tin* Romans b(unove<l the round andi, ami 
put it to both a <*onst met i\ and an ornammiial 
ns(i in almost all their buildings. 'riuy soon 
ailvanced a st(‘]) fill th(‘r, and applie<l it as a vault 
in r<‘ctaii.LCular and circular <‘dilic(‘s. Ry the 
Romans, the (Jrecian orders were modified in their 
proportions and <leta,ils, ami two other^^ wereadih'd — 
namely, the 4'usciin ( a variet.N of the Roman Doric) 
and tiie (kunposite. In many of their biiildii 
such as the t^dossmim, built SO \.i). 'see .\Mriii- 
rilKA ritl-:), the, onlers are piled over each other, 
diMdiiiL; thi‘ j^nsat heij^ht of the external wall into 
several thus or stories. Resides the Colosseum, 
the I'antheoii, the ddieatre of Marcellus, and the 
rmnains (»f temph‘s, baths with their ^reat vaulted 
halis, triumphal ai’ch(‘s, and other monuments, still 
survive as examjdes of anci«‘nt arcbit<*cture in 
Rome itself, built bed v ecu the time ol Auj^nstus 
ill the; last century H.I ., and that of Constantine 
in llic 4th century .V.n. At Romjieii, there are 
interestin;' examides of the domestic, architecture 
(»f the 1st century of our era. Many important 
am-ient Roman remains are likewise found not 
only in Italy, but in other countries .subject to the 
empire in Europe, Asia, ami Africa. 

lil/zanfiiu\ — \Vith the establishment of Ryzan- 
tium as the capital of the empire, the Roman style 
of architecture was naturally much iiractised there, 
and in particular the development of the dome 
became from the lirst a chief object with the 
eastern architects, (diristiaiis were lirst allowed 
to erect places of worshi]) in the reijj^n of Constnn- 
tine the (Ireat. The old hasilicas, or courts of 
justice, were then turne<l into churches, for which 
l^bey were well suited. Professor Raid win C.own, 
of Edinburgh, has attempted to ]>iov(^ i at the 
humbler .srhola^ or hall of meet in*;, such as was used 
by the early Christians, as wll as l-y heathen 
clubs and associations, rather tlian the hasilica, 
was the orijLcinal form of the tdnistiaii church. 
The name Byzantine is, strictly sjjoaking, ordy 


ajiplicable to the Christian architecture of Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minoi', erected from the reign 
of .Justinian to the 11th century; but the style 
continued in use, in a less juire form, till the 
Mohammedans siilHlued the (diri.stian countries of 
the East. One of the linest Imihlings in this style 
is the church of St So]diia at Constantinoi»le, 
founded by Coiislanline, hut rebuilt by Justinian 
in r)47 A. I). The cathedral of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, also erected in the 0th centurv, ami St 
Mark’s at Venice, laiilt hy architc‘cts from Con- 
stantinople in the 10th century, are two of the 
most iierfoc.t ami interesting Rvzaiitiiie ch undies 
ill Hilly. 

lionifinrariur is the general term Jipplied to all 
the various round-arched .styles whudi arose in 
Western Europe, after the irruptions of the harha- 
rians had ceiiscd. Tl w.as founded liarlly on the 
Roman remains existing in dillcnmt countries, and 
jilso, to a hirge extimt, on the iniluence of the still 
nourishing Ryzantine art on the awakening <‘om- 
munities of the West. 1\ utoidr Jdt/nftnrtinKC may 
he regarded as synonymous with Rhenish archi- 
tecture. Th(‘ catheilrals of Sj>ire, Mayence, and 
Worms an; exaiiijdes. — fjmdxin! A rrhilrri iu‘(\ the 
form of Romjim'sipie jiractised in Eom)»anly. Ex- 
anniles of it jin; to he seen in St Amhrogio at 
.Milan, Sl. AIxmdio at ('ottio, and the ciitliedrals 
of Panmi and Piai'enza. Tin* liomam^sipie style.n 
of Eomhanly and countries nortli of the Alps.^ 
imdudiiig the Norman of France ami Fn;;lan^ 
prevailed during the 1 1th and I2tli centuries. / 

Sn.nm or Pn -Xonitft/t. — 'I'he Xorimiu stylyb ouhl 
link on more miturally than tliis \sitli tin* 'J.mutouie 
Romanesijiie. Rut the Saxon is prior in^ point of 
date, ami is the earliest of oui- ualiNc style's. It is 
simph*, and has, as a rule, 'oarsely dri'ssed liiasonry. 
The ‘long and short work* of tin* corners ami other 
parts are very probably imitations (jf woodwork. 
Ill whole or in part, tin* {lmr(li(*s of Bradford 
(Wilts), Earl's Rarton, Worth, Monkwearmoutli, 
ami «)tln‘r ]>l:iees in Kn;:laml : ami perhaps that of 
I St Regains at St Andrews, in Seotland, are pn*- 
! Norman. Rut tln*ie are soim* euri(ms probh'ini^still 
to .solve about tbcsi* buildings erected jnior tovthe 
Norman Complect. 

Xunmui. 4’bi.s st\le is also som(‘timcs callcsl 
Romanesijue. No kiml of aridiiti'ct un; is bi*tter 
kmmn in Fmglaml and Scotland than the Norman, 

I owing to I In* abniidain*i; of i*x{im 2 tles which remain. 
It is I'li.aracterised by loiiml ln.*ad(‘d o[M*nings, by 
Hat buttresses liki* ]tilasters, by ‘ciilacal' ma.sonrv, 
and by tlie richness .-md onaintness of tin* carving, 
especially on inaiiN of tin* doorways ami chancel 
an*hes of ev(*ii tin; smaller ebuvebes. in the 
cathedrals ami largo eliiin*ln*s the ]>inars dividing 
the aisles from the mivi* aie very ma.ssi\e. Among 
the many (*xamples in Engl.iml may be mentioned 
the catliedrals of Diirliam, ( ’ariterbnrv, Ret(‘r- 
borongh, and parts of Lincobi ami Wincln*.sti*r. 
In Scotland, Kirkwall Cathedral tin* most com- 
[dete example on a large scale; but llu; abbeys 
of Dunfermline, Kelso, and Jedhnrgli arc also 
hue, tliongli fragmentary. Tin* small clmrches of 
Dalnicny and Leiichars have rich carving. 

Urnlcr the general ti*rm (iothir A irhitrvturc 
(q.v, ) some writers include tin* Norman style. 
IVioro usually, however, the name Cotliic is niider- 
.stood to mean the pointed styles of architecture, 
xvhich suececdod the Romanosipie and Norman. 

Kitrljf KiHfUsh or First Pointed Stijlr. — As soon 
as the transition from tlie Norman to first jioiiited 
architecture, wais com])lete, the la, Iter w'as charac- 
terised liy its narrow^ poi n ted. or ‘ lancet w'indow's, 
without any, or with only very simple, tracery. 
Further distinguishing features are high gables and 
roofs, and simple pinnacles and sj»ires. Buttresses 
are deep instead of shallow, as in the Norman, 
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ami .shafts sleii<lor, Mliother tliey are .simjile or 
clustered. The is hoIl-shai»ed, either with 

plain in(mldin‘;s or with hold and graceful foliage, 
and tln^ Abacus {‘j-v. ) in tliis country is round 
iustcad of s<piare. The mouldings consist of }>ro- 
jecting nninds and deco retiring hollows, which 
give strong liglit and shade. In Kngland, Salis- 
bury Cathedral is wholly in this style, so also are 
the nave and transepts' of Wcstininster Abhey. 
Scotland has good examples of it in the clnnr of 
Glasgow, and in most ot what nnnains of Klgin 
CatluMlral. This style lasted from towards the eml 
of the J2th to near the end of the Kith centnrv. 

Tr(nislfio)t.- \x, the former datt* a change is 
ob.servahle in the window- tracery, the foliage, *!(:(*., 
indicating that the style is gradually altering or 
undergoing a transition to the 

y Sf'roti(f Vumti'il y oi* l*ni)ifc(f 

Stj/b ’. — indows are now <li\ided into a number 
of lights by comjairatively thin mnllions, and 
their U]»i)er [un-tions tilled with Ix'nntifnl tracery, 
which at lirst was of geonn'trical forms, such 
as Qombinatioiis of ciivles, tnd’oils, and qnatre- 
foils. Ihit in the later jMuiod of the style, 
the tracery becomes wav\ and flowing, and of 
almost emlless variety. Ordinary bnttresse.s are 
more enriched th.in'in the earlier styh*, and 
flying-buttresses, though not for the lirst time 
use<l, are now c(mimon. A continuation of the 
arch-mouldings, instead of shafts with caj>s, at 
length cliaracterisos the jamlis of the <loorway‘'. 
All. the smaller oi naments ami foliage ar(‘. ri<di, fre«‘, 
and graceful. This is generally eonsidere<l th<^ 
most ]>"rf(‘et and hcauliful style of ( iothie arehi 
teeture. As examples of it, may he mentionetl the 
clioir of Lincoln ami tln^ navc' of ^"orh ( 'athe<lnil; 
find in Sc(dlaml [)ortions of Melrose Ahhey. 'I'lie 
styI(M'ontiiiiied from about 1*271 to 1;177. It then 
gradually stitl’ened into what is called the* 

'I'/nnl or l.afi’ Pnintrd 

Styh\ — 'J’his is easily distinguished from tlie 
]>rcyious style hy the tracery of the windows, 
which is characterised hy an u]>right and s<jnare 
tendency. IVrpemlh'ular linos juevail in tin; 
wimlows as well .as in (he; ornamental ]»;inel- 
liilg. The dooruaxs li.axe s(juare hea<ls over 
])ointed arches. (hihics ,aml roofs are at a hnv 
angle. (derestory windows an; nior<* frejjueiitly 
square- he, aded than ai’cluMl, It is ordy in this 
style th.it we find tlie de]nessed fonr-<a‘nt re<l or 
Tudor arch, altlioiigh arcin'^ xvith twa> centres an* 
al.so n.sed. Iticli Inin tracery ( <(.v. ) ap]»ears in the 
vaulting, and ornamented opi*n tiiiioer roofs arc 
frequent (.see Kooi- ). d’lie perpendi<ailar styh* is 
not represented in continental (Jo^iie Imildings. 
We.stminster Hall, London, is an earl\ example of 
tliis style. Henry A il.'s ( diaj»el, Westminster 
Ahhey, has heantifnl fan limaM v. Somf*rsi;tshire 
is peculiarly rich in elmrelies of this j»eriod. fn 
Scotland, tlie gieat east window of Melrose Ahhex 
is a good example. The* style i>rev:iiled fnun 
the eml of the 1 tth to the mi<ldle of tlie Ibth 
century. The hater portion of this period is som* - 
times called the Tmh>r style. Tin; elahfuadely 
ornamented Flainhoyfint (<j.v. ) style w.ms the h-te.-'t 
style of Gothic in France { lotli ami Kith nhiri' - i. 
The Municijial An;hitecture ((pc.) of the middle 
age.s was largely Gotlde in ty])e. 

Under tlie Jiead (hyj hU! Ai.’('inTK(TTn;K wall ’-e 
found some ac(;ounfc of huildings heloiiging to !iie 
dittcrent jieriods of ]»ointed architect;; o; on rm* 
Continent. 

Homan or chi,^.^i(; arciiitecture may he said to 
have never enti ady diet! out in Home, and when, 
in the ]5tl: ctaitury, tin* revival ot cja'-slv literature 
and taste look jiUe e, the am ient classic style oi 
architecture; m'lturally revixed along av!!!! ih<*in. 
Thi-S is called tin- Italian litmaiamncc. Ihiilding,., 


many of xvliicli are famous, erected at Rome, 
Florence, A enice, and other places in Italy, from 
the heginning of the loth to the end of the 17ti» 
century, ami some would say even later, are iu- 
eluded under the general ti'rni Italian architecture. 
The name Renaissanei; is likexvise given to it, hut 
this term is also applied to architectural works 
erected in other jiarts of Furojio after tlie decay of 
Gothic architecture in the lOth centuiy ; and in a 
xvide smise it im*lndes all editices huilt in a 
classical (hut not xvlicii of a jmrely Greek) style 
from (hat (ime to oiir oxxn. It (‘omjui.ses .so many 
dixensities that it is hardly possible to define it 
with any kind of ])n‘cisi(>ii. Ib/naissaneo as applied 
to archil <*ct lire me.ins a revival of el.a.ssic.al fealures 
and details as distinguished from those \vhich 
cliaracterise the ( Jotliic. St liters at Rome; the 
Pitti P.alaee at Flori'iice : various palaces on tlio 
grand canal at Venice; the I.ouvrc and Tuilerie.s 
at Paris ; the Ranqiicting Iloime in Whitehall, ami 
St Paul’s ( ’atheilral, JAiiidon, arc all examples of 
Renaissance. 

EIizah(‘than Architi'ctuve (q.v.), and the corre- 
s]»omling styh* on the Continent, is a variety of 
Renaissance, in which (hitliie and Italian features 
are .somexvhat mixctl. Holland House, near Lon- 
don, as xvell as Hatfield House*, Ruileigh Hou.so, 
ami Harilwick Hall, in other }>arts of Knglaml, are 
well knoxvn hnildiugs in this style; .so also is 
HerioCs Hospital at Fdinhnrgli. 

Arabian, Saraccniry or MiKH'l.sh. — This singular 
.'iml heant itul sj vie ot .ar(*hitect iin; ;ij)p('ars to liavc 
lirst tak(*n a deliiiite chaiactcr in tin* htli century, 
and ^x'as pr<d»ahly based on IN’isian, together xviili 
some* of the ei(*ments of linman and Byzantine art. 
The style is noted for its (‘legaiit domes, often xvith 
rem.'irkahle ext(*rnal d(‘coration ; for its grneeful 
minarets or toxx (‘rs, lessc'niug in diameh*r stage l>v 
stage as th(*y rise ; for the fre<|m*nt ns«* of tlio 
t>ointe<l an'h, ami ot tin* horseshoe arch ; and in 
some eases for tlu; peculiarly slender columns 
which support the walls aboxc* them, 'fhe flat or 
surface decorations are ])eculiarly striking and 
efh‘etive. d’liese consist of diajier-xvork, often 
richly perforated; ami of scroll-work of ■ great 
variety, often of fairy-liki* lightness. The stalae- 
titie-looking pemh*iitix es, filling u]> such place.s as 
the corners of ceilings, have; a remarkably fine 
effect. Several mos((ues and other huildings at 
(’airo, a pemiliar elas^ of Inmses in Aigif*rs, and the 
Moorish palace of the Alhamhi.-i, xvell as the 
mosque of Cordoxa, in .‘^jiain, fnniLli striking 
illustrations of tliis kind of areliiLi'ctnn*. * 

MfKlrrn Arrhiirrfnr^. d'iiis title is generally 
apjilied to tin; arcliitectiire xx hieli has been used by 
European nations since the time, of the Ri'iiaissance. 
'fin* Kenai''.sanee, as wo have seen, xvas a revival 
of Roman archite<‘ture, the study of xvhich natu- 
rally led to an aeijuairitanee xvitli its prototype, 
the architect lire of (in*ece. The (;xaminalion of 
Grecian huildings, and the revival of their stylo, 
was mijeh encouraged in the ISth century. In 
the hegi lining of tin; 19th ecntiiry, the habit of 
iiiiit.'iting ancient styles had h(*(;n e.stahlislieil, 
and h< :'in to lx* ajijilied to (Jotliic architecture 
also, which .>]x;edily came to lie generally adojited, 
esjx*<*i;illy for ecclesiastical editicc*s. This lias been 
]»aiticularly tin* ca.M*. in (Jrcat Rritain, and amongst 
the Anglo-Saxon race; wherever found -in America, 
India, ami Australia, as xvi‘11 as at home. All 
iinxlern architecture is imitative, ami it i.s ilouhtful 
xvliether a »eally new style is possible. At present 
(Jothb* is generally adojiteo for elnirches, ami 
Renai.ssfince for domestic buildings. The Houses 
of Parliament at Westminster are one groat ex- 
ample of an attempt to apply Gotliic to a secular 
bnikliiig, and the Law (’onrts recently erected 
ill London are another. In France, the birthi>lace 
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of Cothic, it i» little praetiseil, tlie French having 
a<h)l>te(l a special inoaihcatioii of the Keiiaissanee, 
Avliicli is known as the ‘ French style.’ Most of the 
j^reat modern towns, such as Paris, Tiyons, and 
Slarseilles, have been largely rebuilt in tliis style, 
fn (ierinany and Italy the ]»urer classic examples 
have been more frefjueutly followed ; but in'nMumt 
years thbre has been a stron«^ tendency both in 
(Germany and tliis country to follow the stvle of 
the It(*naissance .as practistsl in each country <lurin^ 
the IGth and I7th centuries. Tlie .architecture of 
7\ineric<a follows very much the s.anie c.fnirse as 
th.at of Europe. Sec IVr^nissori’s Ihmdlmok of 
Architecture ; Knskin’s /SVee// Ijftin/tH <f Architec- 
ture : the works of Pu^in, A'iollet Ic Due, Parker, 
Freeman ; .and works on special <h‘partnients of 
an’hitecture noted under the several articles 
therein. 

The domestic .architecture of each style Avill, 
when ]>r.acticable, be treated mnler the <liflV‘rent 
headings. Each of the principal styles of .ar<‘hitec- 
tiini, brielly clniract.mised a,bove, receives separate 
treatment at its own alphabetical place in this 
work. Amon^.st numerous other articles on archi- 
tectur.al subjects are : 

Aislf. ('i-luiim. G.'u';'')\lcs. 

Alluimbni. (’iirni<-<'. | J .mr.-t-w iucld 

A] ISC. ('pH-krts. bullion. 

Am'1'‘<Iii(!I . I’llUir. 

Aicli. ('y«‘l<)|)caii. I’lsntja. 

Arcliitravt'. ni:ii)vr. 

‘naiil ihtrry. 1 (ojurstic ArclutcC* rrfoll. 

IJii-iiln’M. tiirc. U-'Nlnniti.r 

Door. Jeuui'l 'r<»\ 

(’ati<i[*y. l'"]l'iia. Sjiin-. 

Cas'l*’! Kiit'ilil.il un*. j 'I'oofli cniamcnt. 

Chiircli. I’an-t raf'ry. 'I’l-ac-ry. 

< 'iii(|W<-l’()il. I l•'lllial. \Viii'i<ov. 

Gloisicr. ■ t'lamliMyaut. 

rave (Dr. o;v7//-, ‘chief;’ J.at. trotm^ 
‘l>eaiu'). the lowest ]>ai-t of tli<‘ Eutablaturt‘ ( 4 .V.), 
or that which rests immediately upon I lie columns. 
See ( ’ 01 . r MX. 

Ar'cliivrs. Sec Rkgoups. 

ArVIlivoH^ the ornamental baud or niouldin;; 
which runs round the lower part of tlie voussnirs of 
an arch. 

ArVIlOlh the hi; 4 :hes( nin;.;istrate in Athens, 
rii'- L![ov**riiment was originally monarchical ; but 
on tlui death of (’odnis ((|v.), tin* Athenians, 
.Mccoidin;;' to the traditionary account, resohasl 
th.il no one should sncci'ed him AN'ith tin* title of 
kiii_ [hasilcHs), and therefore a]>poiuted his son 
Medori Mith the title of on-huH (ruhr). d’he ollice 
ua>- at lirst- for lib*, and conlini'il to the family of 
Mcthm ; but in 7 o ‘2 u.r. tin* time of ollice was 
limiied to teli y(*ars ; and in 714 the exclusive 
chi i ns of Medon's family to the ofliei* were abro- 
gated, ami it was thrown ojien to all persons of 
noble birth, afterwards by Aristides (o all cifi/ens 
without distinction of rank (477 n.c.). Tn GS.'t the 
ofli<*(! had been made annual, and the number of 
archons had heen extemh'd to nine. The tii-st 
ari'lion was styled Ejtnntjmns, and from him the year 
was named; to the second, styled Jutsi/cts. be 
longed the care of religious atVairs; the third was 
Eotnnarchosy or eommaiider-in-chief ; and the re- 
maining six, having to conduct^ all criminal trials, 
were styled Thesmutheifv^ or lawgiAcrs. 

Arcllliricst. Archpriest was the lith* given to 
the su])eri(>rs wdio Avere a}>) ointed hy the pope to 
govern the secular ]n*iests sent into England trom 
the foreign semin.aries iluring the p- rio.l loOS Ki-J. 
Du the death of (’ardinal .\llen, in l.'“U4, the 
missionary priests AA’ere left A\ ith» at a heao. l>is- 
wensions had already sprung uj) betAveen the seculjir 
clergy and the Jesuits. The need of some superior 
was evident. Some xvished for the cn-diiiary 
government of bisliops. The Jesuit-, desired to 
keep the control of atlairs in their oAvn hands. 


I Through the iiiHuence of Father [’.arsons, (demenv 
VI n. cominis>ioned (’ardinal (’aj(‘tan, called the 
Protector of England, to aj)])oiiit (Jeorge lllackAvell 
archpriest, Avith jurisdiction over the secular clergy 
of both England' and Scotland ( March The 

archi»riest Avas to havi^ twelve assistants, but among 
oth(*r insl ructions gi\(Mi to him was an order that 
in all matters of importance he should consult the 
superior of the Jesuits in Fiigl.and, at that time 
h’ather (Jarnet. It is saiil th.at I’arsons’s object in 
thus placing the dinvtion of Ihitish (AitlnJics in 
tlie hands of one man snhservient to the J(*suits, 
Avas the better to furthoi- the ]►olilical ])r()jects of 
his oAvn or the Spanish ]);irty in vi(“W of the succes- 
sion to the crown. Tin* leading secular clergy 
])rotested against the novel ai)]M>intim‘nt as irreg- 
ular in its institution, made upon false .and fraud- 
ulent information, .and oppressive in its action. 
They fin, ally (November 1000) drcAV up a formal 
ajijieal, signed by thirty-three priests, and, s(*cretly 
.anliid by tlie <jue(;n .and council, sent four of their 
numher to represent their cause at Rome. Some 
of the grie\ainc(‘s complaiiii'd of avi'h*, at length 
redressoil, and the archjuiest’s ahiise of jiowi'r and 
the inlluencc of the Jesuits conii'olh‘d, hut the 
form of government was retaineil. Rlackwell was 
deprived in lOOS for taking, and jici'sn.ading others 
to l.ake, the oath of allegi.ance, Ashich hail heen 
condomned hy I rhan \ . He died in a London 
]nison live years afteiavards. 

(Joorge Rirket or Rirkhead, avIio wjis ajipointed 
in I’dacdNAvelFs ]dace in lOOS, diod in 1014. 'Flie 
third ami last ai’idpniest Mas Dr ^^’illiJlm Harrison, 
who ruled tin* ch‘rg\ in this cajiacity till his deatli 
in 10*21. n.inison liad himself uiged uixm Rome 
the apjMiint ment of hishojis, Avhile the Jesuits in 
their turn now sought tli-’ .aid of the g«)vernment in 
ojiposing it. Ill l()‘2.‘l Mdlliam lUshoji, the chief 
uulagonist of Rlu kw ell, ami a leader of the ap])eb 
hints, was made titulir Rishop of (’halccdon, and 
vi«‘ar-apo-.tnlie of P.nglaiid and Scotland. 

ArvliyiilS ’>1'’ 'rAHKNirM, one of the most 
illusiiions mt‘n of anti(|\iity, llourished , about 
400 and was accordingly a coiitenijmrary of 

Plato. His jmhlic, career was glorious. He Avas 
seven times elei'led geiiei'al of his (dty, and Avas 
\ictorious in eserv eampsign. His civil adminis- 
tration Avas et pi. illy fortunate; and he was no less 
dislingnisheil as a* mathi'inatician and philosopher. 
His \irtiies Avere as conspicuous as Ids talents; 
he Avas unsellish, iin)derale, and humane ; and 
although one of tlie greatest geonietririans, he did 
not <lis»lain to in.ake toys tor his cldldrt'n. He 
.sohoil the j»rnhh*m of the doiihling <»f the cubes, 
and secured almost tlie reimtalinii of a magician 
hy his numerous mecliaiiical eoiitriv.aiices, the most 
AAamderful of Avhich was the IlNing jngeoii. A 
Pythagore.iu in ])liilosopliy, lie is supposed to have 
exerteil an inlluema' on JMato, and some atlirm that 
Aristotle was indebted to him for the id<*a of his 
categories. Only uiiiniporta.nl fragnieiils of his 
Avritiiigs remain. ’khey relate to metaphysics, 
ethics,^ logic, and physics. Horace says lie W’as 
ilroAvned in the Adriatic. 

Ar<*is-Slir-AlllK*, a town of ;t()00 inh.ahitants in 
the French dcjiartment of .\uhe, on the navigable 
Aube, ‘2*2 miles N. of Tn>\es l»y rail. It Avas the 
birthplace of Dantou, and near it a battle avji.s 
fought, March ‘20 ‘21, bsl4. between Najiolcoii .and 
the7illied forces under Prince SchAvarzeiihorg, ending 
in a French retreat. 

a village on the h*ft hank <if the Adige, 
in Nortluun Italv, Id mile- ESF. of Verona, famous 
for the victory gained hy N.apojeou o\*er the 
Austrians, 15tli to ITth NoA^eiuher 1796. 

Arcos la Froiltc'rsu a toAvn on the rjglit 
bank of the (Hiadalete, in the Spanish province 
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of Cadiz, 20 miles ENK. of Xercs. It lias a 
romantic situation, on a rocky lull, and was 
called (ic ht Fronfcrtt, from its liavinj' stood on the 
fronticM’s of the ohl Moorish kin^<lom of Cranada. 
Almost inii)re;;nahlc by nature, it was furthcniiore 
enibattlcd with walls and towers, part of which 
still remain. It manufactures leather, hats, and 
articles made of esparto jrrass ; and produces wine, 
oil, and fruit. Pop. (IS7S) 10,280. 

Aroot {Ani-Ktuht, ‘six deserts'), a city i»f 
Itritish Iiulia, in the presichuicy of Madras, the 
capital of the district, of Nort h Arcot. It is situate<l 
on the ri^ht hank of the Palar, o miles from .\rcot 
railway station, and 65 WSW. of ^ladras. Jiesides 
the military cantonment, which can accommodate 
three re»;[iments of cavalry, Arcot contains some 
mos<pies in a ttderahle state of re])air, an<l the 
ruins of the Nawah's ^uilace. In 1751 ('live, with 
.‘100 Se])ovs and ‘200 Europeans, marched aj^ainst 
Arcot, wliich was f^arrisoned hy 1100 men; ami 
after havin;^ takem it, ha<l in his turn to withstaml 
a siege of fifty days. Arcot was afterwards caj)- 
tured hy the Freudu hut retaken hy ('<d<mel ('oote 
in 1.760. It Mas tak^m and held for a time hy 
Hy<ler Ali. hut ]>as'-»‘d into tlie hamls of the, Hritisli 
in 1801. Top. ( 1871 ) 10, ‘188 ; ( 1881 ) 12,000. 

The (list ricts of Noiri'H and Soi rn Aiu'ot form 
a porti^m of tln^ ]>n‘sidency of Madras, 'riuiv are 
dependent on tanks in tlie dry season, and have 
sull'ered scNcrcdy from famines. Area of N(»rth 
Arcot, 7150 s(j. m.; i»op. (1881) 1,817,561 : an‘a of 
South ,\reot, 487^ s([. m. ; j>op. (1881) 1,815,151. 

Arctic nu'ans, ))roperly, lying near the constel- 
lation of the Hearth', ((rvtos) or Trsa Major ((j.v.), 
and hence, noi thern. The Arctic ('ircie is a circle 
(IraM’n round tin; North Poh*, at a distan<‘c from it 
C([ual to the (ddi<juity of the ecliptic, or 2,1^“. 'Die 
corresponding circle round the South Pole is the 
Antarctic- ('in'h'. Within each of these circh.‘s 
there is a period of the year M'hen the sun does not 
set, and another when he is never seen, this latter 
period hein',^ longer the nearer to t\ui pole. Tin* 
M’ord is al.Mj us('(l liguratively to express extreme 
cold. 

Arctic AllillUlls. The region north of the* cul- 
tivatioji of cereals is p(!opled hy a limited and 
liomogenc()us fauna. Mammals an' n‘pres(‘nted 
almijst eyclusi\ely l»y ruminants, carnivojvs, and 
rod(‘uts, such as tln^ .\rctic- fox, polar l>ear, glutton, 
ermine, sable, Malms, tail less hare, h'lnming, rein- 
deer, and musk-ox. Ilirds art* represented esp(*ci- 
ally hy tin; snow partridges, .snowy owl, Iceland 
falcon, eider-duck, auks, diveis, and guillemots. 
No reptiles caii live in the cold of the arctic, 
regions; hut lishes, especially Salmoiuda*, are Mell 
represe-nte(l. Insects and mollu.scs are fairly 
numerous. Not a few of the birds and mammals 
inhabiting these snoM’y regions exhibit adaptive 
characters of M'hite (rolouj-, thick coats, accumula- 
tions of fat, and the lik<*. See CiK(M;i?Al'HlcA!. 
Di.sTUinn riox ; IVnnant’s Arrt/c Zooifujff ; and 
Heilprin's iMsfribniitni af Animal a (Iiiteimit. Sc. 
Scries, 1887 ). 

Arctic Ocean* Th(^ Arctic (h-ean lies tin 
north of Kuroue, Asia, and Nortli Amcvp.a, ...d 
surrounds tin* N’ortli Pole ; it is usually u* lined a^ 
the Mater an.*a Muthin the Arctic (’ircle. 'I’he 
inthience of the (Julf Sln'am, hoMcver, carim*'^ n 
relatively mild climate a long way M'ilhin ti-c 
Arctic (Jircle ofl tlve coar-ts of Norway : and, on tin- 
other hand, the .\rcttc cnii'ents d<.!:g tlie ( .ist coa.''t 
of (Greenland, am’ ihrough Davis Stiait, bring 
doNvn Arct’e. conditions a I^ng di-tance into tin 
Atlantic. PhysiograMkically, tln^ Noi we^^i.-in Sea 
and Greeniami S(>;i, sitnatecl Ix'isM’en Noruav and 
Greenland, hfdong t'> the sane' basin a.s tiie Ai«*tic 
Ocean, it being cut oil* from the Atlantic ]>y tlie 


ri(lge.s stretcliing between Greenland, Iceland, the 
Faroe Islands, and the north of Scotland, M'hich 
have an average depth over them of 240 fathoms. 
If the Arctic Ocean he legartled as lying xvholly 
Muthin the Arctic Circle, tlicn it is almo.st land- 
locked hetM'een that circle and the parallel of 70® 
N. It communicates Muth the Pacific by Ikdiring 
Strait, aiul M'ith the Atlantic through Davis Strait 
liiid the Mude sea helM ceii Noiuvay and Greenland. 
I'lie area of the oce.an is about 5,500,0(X) k([. in., 
and into it there drain about 8,6(H),00(J S(|. in. of 
land, 'riie rainfall on this land is estimated at 
‘21(K) euhic miles ]>er annum. The coasts of Europe 
and Asia are Iom', and have several dee}) indenta- 
tions, the principal being the. White Sea and (Ailf 
of Ohi. Tlie shores of North America are skirted 
hy a most irregular assemblage of islands, forming 
numerous gulfs, hays, and channels. The }>rincipal 
islands of the Arctic Ocean me Greenland, Spitz- 
h(*rgen, Franz-tfosef J-<aiiil, Nova Zemhla, New 
Sihmia, Wrangel Island, Prinei* Pa,tri(‘k Island, 
MeUille Island, llaiiks Jjand, Ellesmere Jiand, 
(Jrinm‘11 Land, i'Cu'. I'he principal ri\ ers from A.sia 
are the Lena, Venesei, and Ohi; from Eiinpie, 
the Om‘gn., Dwiiui, and IVtehora ; from Ameriea, 
tlie Ma»*keMzie. 4’he A retie highlands are (‘overed 
M'ith ail enormous d(“]>th oi snow and ice. In some 
]>laces this results iii the formation of gr(»at glaciers, 
one of the most n'liiarkahle of M’hich is the Jliim- 
holdt Glacier, in 71) N. lat., on the Mcst coast 
of Greenland, 'riuui' ari', hoMcvtu, no large, Hat- 
t.op))ed tabular ic(d>ergs, lik(‘ those of the southern 
hemisphere, M'ithin tlie Arctic (.>c(*au ; and this of 
itself is good evidema* that there is no (‘xiiaiise of 
land towards tlu' North Poh‘. The M'liole oc(*a.n is 
(‘overiMl hy immense ice-liidds from 5 to 50 feet in 
thiekne.ss. During Munter these are hound togetlu'r 
hy tlu* s(‘v<‘r(‘ frost, hut tlu'se, continuous masses 
break uj) during the summer mouths into tloes and 
tloe-hergs. Sound imes vast stiaees of M'aler and 
long lanes an* formed hetMi'cii the Ihx's and iec- 
lields, and tlu's(> havi*, doiilitless, given rise to tho 
notions r(‘garding an ojxm l*olar Sea m hieh at one 
lime, luevaihal. When lh(‘.se great lloatiiig iee- 
liclds come togcdluM’, the margins M'heni they 
collidi* an* niled up on each other, and thus is 
produced the m (• ll-kiioMii hummoeky iee-lloes. 
\Vhen this hummoeky ice is jamme(l against a 
shalloM’ sliore, and liecoim*!- Ii\(*d for long jieriods 
of time, the a))p(*araiiees are produet'd to M’hieh 
Nares gave the name of ‘ Pala'oerystic Sea.’ In 
tlie more o])eu parts of the ocean tlie ieii is, ho>v- 
ever, always in motion. inimeii‘<(^ ((iiantilies of 
lield and hummoeky ice jiass down liaeh year 
hetMcen Stiitzhm-gen and ( ir(*enl;ind', and Green- 
land and Iceland, these waters being almost always 
blocked. l''ro/.(‘ii in this ice, m hole pine-trees arii 
not iiiieomnionlv l.nind ; tliese liav’e most ]>rohal»ly 
been earrii'd right across tlu^ pole, after having been 
carried into tlu* Arctic Ocean hy tin*, rivers of the 
Old and N(*w World. Large, fresh water }>onds 
and lake's are formed on the ice-lield.s during 
suiiinuM* ity the rain and nu'lting snoM\ M’lien 
tlies(‘. ;ir»- fro/mi aga-in, a ‘black ice’ is formed, 
which ‘iitnists strongly with tho ‘white ice’ 
formed iroin salt m aler. The whahus sunnly them- 
.sclvcK with water hy ]ueking up the ‘nlaek ice.’ 
Parr\ found, a.s lie travelled over the ice north of 
Spitz hergen, that it was moving in a body to the 
south. Jb' reached a latitude of 82^45’, Markliaiii 
r»‘aehed ST ‘20', and Loerkwood (of Groely’s expedi- 
tion, 1882) 8T 24', die most northerly })oint yet 
attained. In 1850 M‘(’lurc entered IJehriiig 
Strait, and brought his crew home hy Davis Strait, 
thus diseovering tlui Sorlh-wt'M ]\tssa(jc. In 1878 
and 1879 Nordenskiidd sailed from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific along the northern shores of Kuro}teaud 
A.sia, thus discovering tJie North-east Tassage, 
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Throiigliout the Avhole of the Arctic basin, 
ice-cohl water is fouinl from surface to bottom, 
ex(‘.ept oil the Norwegian sliores, where it is met 
Avith at depths varying from 400 to 0(X) fathoms 
beneath the surface. Tliis (told Arctic water pene- 
trates the Faroe (diannel at tiui hottom, as far 
as the north of Scotland, wIkuc it is stoi>ped hy 
the Wvville-'rhomson Kidgo running between tin* 
Fariie Ijanks and the north of Scotland ; on the 
north of this rhlgc there is, at a d(;])th of 400 and 
500 fathoms, a teinjuiiatun' of 50" F. ; while on the 
south side, at the same d«‘pths, the t(iin|)(‘nitiire 
is 45'’ F. Tlie width of this ridge is about 10 niib*s, 
«and on it there is a depth of *250 fathoms. The 
warm (lulf Stream water Hows over this ridge and 
on to the (Wists of Norway, rendering its norlhtun 
shores and those of Lapland relatively mild and 
hahitahle, the ’uly temptnature otl‘ the North Cape 
being 47° F. idiisk-oxen, reindeer, foxes, hares, 
and wolves are met with on Arctic land. Folar 
b(‘ars roam widely ov(»r the ice liolds. Whales, 
walruses, narwhals, and stials abound. CJuillemots, 
little auks, gulls, and other s('a-hirds are found in 
vast numlHMs iniar Snit/herge]i and other islands. 
Fidfu-ducks nest on t iu‘ low lands, and tlndr down 
is c.ollectetl as an article of commercti. Th(}re are 
valuable seal, whale, walrus, and shark lishmies ; 
and cod, inacktuel, herring, and lobsLus are also 
captunvl. Th(‘re is a grcsil amount of iiivtutehrate 
life jit the surface of the sea., and diatoms are also 
abundant. 4'he Norwegian (;\])edilions show that, 
life exists at great (h‘plhs, hut it is by no means s<» 
abundant a.s in tin* Antarctic. 'I’hc oC('an a])])ears 
to be shallow to the north of Kuro]>e and Asia, 
the de]>th 50(1 miles to th<i north <»f the Lem*i 
being only 5S fathoms; ami MarUhaiii found 
only 7*2 fathoms at his most uortberly p«nnt off the 
AnuMicau (M)ast. lletween Spit/berg-en and Lap- 
land tin*, dejdhs ani from 100 to *200 fathoms; but 
between Spit/lM'rgeii a, ml tin* north of (Injeidand 
th(‘r(‘ is a deep o])eniug into the frozen sea, when 
the dentil is ‘2500 fathoms. l»etw(*(*n Norway and 
Icelamt and (Ireenland the depths are sometimes 
over ‘2000 fathoms, and gemnally over 10(K) fathoms 
in the central parts. The de[)ths in ll(‘hring Stmi't 
are less than 100 fathoms. 'The deposits in ll 
Arctic ()c(*an are blue muds, comjMsr'd almost 
win.lly of land dcbiis. In the south-east, portions of 
the .Vor\^<*gian S(‘a, some of tl leposits apjuoacl 
in character to a globigcrina ooze South west(‘rly 
will Is lui'vail alon Mu* coasts of Norway, and a> 
far as Lranz-dosef iiand ; to the westward of this 
lim*, nort h-east(’rly uimls jM-e\ail. In winter, winds 
blow from Noithern .\sia to the Arctic Ocean ; in 
sumnu'r. fiom tlu* oc(‘an to tlu* laTid. Tin* direction 
of the winds over the Arctic Ocean at dillcrcnt. 
seasons is controllt*d hy the positions of the baro- 
metric maxima and minima in the north ]>art.s of 
Asia and the North Atlantic. Fogs and in i-ts are 
of most fr(*(juent occurrence during the si.\ months 
of day and summer. In winter tlu; h’lntH'ratun; 
of the air is sometimes as low’ as - 47 F.. and in 
summer is usually a little above the firezing-poinl. 
There is a large export trade in fossil iNoryfron. 
the New' Siberia (LiakhotV) Islands. This consists 
of the tusks of the mammoth, whose remains an; 
abundant in Northern Russia. Fv>r an account of 
Arctic expeditions, see I’ob.vit Fxi’boL ATfoX. 

Arcrtiiiiii, See Bbitno' iv. 

ArVioiiiys. See M.m{M(»t. 

Ar'cus Senilis (Lat., ‘the how of old -ge’), 
a narrow' white or yellowish hand dost o, hut 
within the margin of the e.ornea (see Kyk), caused 
hy fatty degeneration of its {is.sue. It usually 
begins during middle life, first at the n]>[>er, then 
at the lower jmrt of the cornea ; before old age is 
reached, these tw'o arcs have generally niiitetl at 


Mie sides to form a ring. It is frc(]Uontly associ- 
ated w'ith Atheroma (see AUTKUIKS, JJiscases o/)f 
but it is of no other practical importance. 

Ardy or Amt), a (Jcltic root, moaning ‘height’ 
,cf. Lat. {minus, ‘ high ’), which appears in niaiiy 
gcograj)hieal names, especially in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

ArdatUIIU a village of about 300 houses in 
..he portion of Turkish Anm*nia oculed in 1S7S to 
Russia, 35 miles N\V. of Kavs. Its jiosition gives 
it strategic inijiortaiice. Its fortr(*ss w’as dis- 
mantled hy the Russians in Mu; Avar of LS54 50; 
in 1S7H the l>(‘ilin (^>iigrc‘-:s ^aiictioiu.ul Mu; cession 
to Russia of Ardahan, which luul been eaiitnred 
early in the war. On account of Mu; severity of 
the ciimati;. Mu* houses of Anlahan are mainly con- 
structed underground. 

ArdalAn, a province* in Mu* w'(‘st of Rersia, 
omhra4*ing the ba.sin of Mu* Shirwan Riul. It is 
g(*nerally mountainous, hut the valh*>s are very 
fertile, and if well watt*red, \icld ec-reals and fruits 
in ahniidance. Area, 0000 s(j. m. ; estimated pop. 
l.50,0()0. Capital, Kininanshah (‘[.v.). 

Arilea. See Hmuon. 

Ardl^biU u f<>wn of IVrsia, in the province of 
Az4*rhijan, 110 miles K. of Tabriz, and some 50(X) 
f<*(*t above the s('a. Ro]). about 10,1)00. 

ArdeclUN a department in the south of France, 
takes its name fnim a tributary of the Rhone, 
and inchuh's part of ane*i(*nt Languedoc. It is 
almost wholly mounlainons. In Mie NAY. of the 
de*j>artment, the* Ce‘N (*nnes cnhninaic in tlu; volcanie! 
.\Iont-.M<vcne, 575*2 feet in height. Numerous ex- 
tiiu*l vol(*anic peaks, dee]) craters, grottos, rock- 
lahyrinths, and basaltic columns, give* an extra- 
ordinarily pictnn'M]ue ap])e.-araiu‘c to the sc(Mu*ry. 
The n])laiu1, whroe winte*r r(*igns f«>r six e)r eiglit 
months, is elewoled to pasturnge* : 1ml the valh'.y of 
the llhone ])rodnc(*s wine, olives, chestnuts, ligs, 
and ahnoiuls. ()nly a fourth of the* are*a is culti- 
vate‘el. Tre)n, eoal, untimeniy, h*ael, marble, anel 
gypsum are wrouglit. There* an* manufactuivs e)f 
silk, pa]»(.*r, le*a,Mu'r, cle)th, and straw. Are*a, ‘2130 
sej. m. ; j)op. ( ISSt)) 375,47*2. The ca])ital is Rrivivs. 

Ardcc', a town in the wejsi e)f Ce)inity Louth, 
Ire.*laiul, on the rive*r l)e*e*. 1*2 mile*.s inlaiul. Tlu', 
ancie*:il e‘astle, built about tlu* > car l‘2(U), is now' 
nse*d as the town-house; llu-re is a haiulsonu* 
eouve*nt here*. l*oj*. 30t)(). 

ArtlcmiCS, an e*xtensive hill ee)nntrv aiul fene'st, 
occupying tlu* SL. ce)i’n(*r ol Rclgium, between the 
Moselle; aiul Mu* Meuso. hut t*xte*neling also into 
France; and Rhenish Rrussia. It ce)nsists of a 
broke*!! mass of hills, for Mu* ine)st itarl of lu) giyat 
i.*le*vatie)n, w liich graelually slo]»e tow ards the* plains 
of J'laiider.s. 4Mu* average height e)t the hills is 
less Mian IbOO feel ; 1ml in Mu* east, tluyv attain 
an e;levatie)n eif alieiut *2100 f(*et. Large* tracts eif 
this region consist luit e>f hills, hut eil gently un- 
dulating ])Iate.*aus, in .some* districts ilenisely e*overoel 
with oak and beech forests, hut for the most jiart 
heathy, marshy, aiul harre*n. 'riic e*hannel eif the 
ALiUse is in some jilaccs hoiinel in hy rngg<‘el 
pre^eipiteius elitVs nuire than 000 tce*t high. I he 
priiicijial reu*ks eil the Areh'iines are clay -slate, 
gravwficke*, ejiiartz lock, and variems nu'tamoiphic 
n)clvs; he*side*s which oe*ciir in various places extem- 
sive' outcro])s of crystalline limestone*. J he wealth 
of the region is its woeiel aiul its minerals. Lnor- 
mous sii]>])lii*s ot eoal are louiul in the noith, a 
verv important element in Re*lgiuni s iiulnstrial 
wealth; ireui, h'ad, antiinon\, eop])er, and man- 
ganese are alse! foniuk AlniMtiules of cattle ainl 
sheej) arc reared. The Ardncmnt Sllnf of the 
Romans extended over a still witlev area. See 
Muiitagnac, Ldf Anlcnncs (‘2 vols. 1 ar. 187o); 
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Lindley, WalLs in the Ardennes (18S7). — Sliake- 
aneare’s Forest of Arden is a district in \Var\vk*k- 
sliire, extend in;^^ from the Avon to near Biriniii^^- 
liam. 

Ardennes, a frontier departinenf of France, 
korderin^^ on Ikd'riuni. It is naineil from tlie 
forest of Ardennes, and formt'd a part of the old 
province of ( ’lianipa.;^ne. Len^^Ui from north to 
south, 0.‘? miles; area, ‘2(>‘2() s((. m. 'riio NK. 
belon;^s to the hasin of the Meuse; the S\V. is 
watered hv the. Aisne ; these rivers heinj;; unite<l 
by a canal. About two-lift hs of tlie whole sur- 
face is hilly, and covered witli forests ami wide 
tracts of ]>astura;jie. Jn the north, marble is 

oluained ; but the prevailing rock is limestone. 
South of this, and stretching' across the dei»artmcnt | 
fnuii ea U; to west, are ^leaL layers of slate. Only 
the valleys are fertile, and [)r(Miuce corn. IMie vine 
is cultivated in the SW. Cattle ami sheep are 
reariMl. Slate, marble, iron, clay, copptu’, ami coal 
are found. Iron-workinij is lar;;cly carried on ; but 
the chief imlustry is cloth-makim,^, esjM'cially in 
Sedfin. There are also manufactures of clay-]>i])es, 
^lass, paper, su^ar, and beer. 'I'lie <*apital is 
Mezieres, but the most important placid is tin* ereat 
fortilied citv of Sedan. Fop. of deiuirtment (bSSO), 
33*2, 7r>t). 

ArdifK brn r, musician ami composer, born 
2‘2<l July IS‘2‘2, in Ihedmont, studied music at the 
(.^uiservatoire of Milan, h'anious lirst as a violinist, 
then as a conductor, he came to London in IS.")?, 
and from that \(‘ar till 1S78 was musical <lirect<ir 
at Ifer Majc'sty's Theatre. He has conducted 
Italian o]>era ami comauts in i)laces as remote 
from one another as New V'ork and Constantin- 
ophi ; has j»ublislio<l the oj)eras / Ih'i<fnnti (1841) 
find Ln Spht (ISoO); and is known as author of 
much popular musit- — son^^s, violin duets, and 
waltzes such as // Haein. 

ArdiKiiiiiir'Hi;iii Point, a m-^^ed headland 

of .'\r;ii:yllshire, the most westerly [mint of tlie 
mainland of Hritain. .V eastle-like li;.,d it hon.se was 
built here in 18t‘.l. 

Ar'dorll, a idace in Ferthshiro, V2 miles NXF. 
of Stirliii^% celebrated for a Homan eamp, tbe most 
entire in Jbitain, 'Fhe intrenched Avorks form a 
r(H*tan< 4 ;le .lOO hy 4.30 fe<*t, I he tour .".ides faciii”* (he 
cardinal jioiiils. 'riie, north ami (‘ast .sides nrn 
protected liy tlvc <h*<‘]) dLt<-hes and six ramparl.s, 
these works hein^- *270 f<*ct broad on the north side, 
ami 180 feet on tlu^ east. .V deep morass exists 
on the SF., and tlie perpemlicular hanks (>f Knaik 
Water, risin;.;' oO b’et hi^^h, protect the camji on tlie 
west. The i>ra‘toriiim, or ^^eneral's unarters, now 
called (Jiapel Hill, rises al^ive the level of the 
camp, but is not exactly in tlie cent re, ami is nearly 
a sipiare of ()0 fei;t each side. 'Phree of the four 
gates usual in Homan camps art! still seen. A 
subterranean jiassage is said to have bunierl;. 
exHuided from tlui jna-torium under tin; bed of the 
Knaik. Not far nortli of this station, on the way 
to Crieir, may he trace<l thriMi tmi^iorarv Honmu 
camps of ditleront .sizes. Fortions ot the ramparts 
of these camps still exist. 

Ardoye# a town of Hclgium, in the ; »\im- * 4' 

West Flanders, 17 mile.s »S. of Hinges. It ha.s 
extensive cloth-weaving works. J*op. (JS.S2) 60.S‘2. 

Ardrosksari^ a seajmrt and watering )d; f(‘ n 
Ayrshire, 1 mile WNW of Saltcoats, ami .32 mil- < 
S\V. of (jdasgoAv by niil. It oxi s its rise lo Hugh, 
Karl of Kglinton, wlm began iim baumtiou of the 
pre.sent town and lj;M l_Muir in 180(), ami who planned 
luagnificeriL w orkn .and "ment \ast urns in .'striving 
to make this the ptiri ot Glasgow. Suspended in 
1815, these works wi re resumed in 1833, .and now 
the harbour, '.vhicii is shelteied by an islet, i.s one 


of the .safest and most accessible on the Avest coast 
of Scotland. A new dock Ava.s begun in 1887. 
The chief cxnorts are coal and ])ig-irun ; the chief 
imports, liml»cr, grain, limestone, and iron-ore. 
On a liill above the town stamls a frngment of 
Ardro.s.san Castle, .said to have been sur])rised hy 
Walla<*e, who slew its English garrison, ami threw 
the ticail bodies into a dungeon called ‘Wallaces 
Larder.’ Fop. ( IS.Sl ) 4036. 

Are ( Lat. (urn), tbe unit of the French hind- 
im?asnrc, is a sfiuartg the side of which is 10 metres 
(or 3‘2-SO‘J feet) long (see Mktuk), and which 
therefonr ctxitains HKj square metres = lllFO 
English .s((nare yards. Tlie m^xt dcuiominatiori 
in Hie a.sc^uiding s(‘alc is the ileenrCy Ciintaining 10 
arcs; but the denomination commonly iisimI in 
dc.scrihing a ([uaiitity of laml is the hertare of 100 
ares, = •2*47 Kuglish statute or imjierial acres. 

Area (Tiat.)is a term in matlicmatics meaning 
tjtfnn/if i/ of snrfner. 'l’ho,ealcnlat ion of are;is, or 
mensuration of .siirfai'cs, is one of tlie objects of 
geometry, 'riie measin iiig unit is ;i s«jiiare inch, a 
sqiinre foot, A'c. according to the unit of length. 
Asa ligure is thus iiu'asnred hy linding an orpiiva- 
lent for its surface in the ]Udc<‘ss is some- 

times called the tjnndrnfnre of the tigure. See 
(,>rAi>r; \ ri KE, Mknsi;i;a rioN, SrifVKViM}. 

Are'ea^ a genus of Jialm, conlnining .scworal 
species, having ]unnale l(*avi‘s and douldt.* s]>athcs. 
The fruit is a tihruus one-sci'ded driiiM.*, a nul with 
an outer librous Jinsk. A. rateehii, llu^ Fcnang 
Falm, or Hctcl-nul I’alm, is a iialiAC of llie East 
Imlics, wbo.se nut yidd.s a sort of (k'ltccbu (q.v. ). 
This Arcca-nut, or Hctcl-niit, is verv inucli used 
in many parts of tlu^ East, the cluAving of it 
with quicKlime and tlie leaf of tlu? hctcl jicpjicr 
being one of the most prevalent habits of the 
]>cople (.see HEi’Kid. The nul is about the size of 
a h(‘u‘s egg; tin* lilmuis husk about half an inch 
thick. It is austcii* ami astringent. It isdonldful 
if it jMKssc.s.M's a narcotic i»owcr, or if tliis is to ho 
ascrihcil entirely to llu‘ leaf which is used jilong 
with it. .\n‘ca-mits form a considerable artieb's of 
trade in the East, ami are to soim* extent iiuporletl 
as a source of tooth ]>owdcr. 3'he timber of the 
])alm Avhicb ju’oduces tliom, and its leaf stalks ami 
sp.athes, an‘ also used for domestic jmiposc.s. ’Plio 
tree is often 40 or 50 feet liigh, and in general Ic.ss 
than a foot in <lianictcr. 33 m‘ Jisivc.s .arc few, hut 
vmy large, llicir Icallcl"' mon? than a yard long. In 
Malabar, .an imduialing lozciig** is jn'cparcd from 
the .sa]». — .1. vlerneen^ the. ( 'ahhagc Falm of tlic * 
West Indies, is a vmv tall tree, 1(K) to ‘200 feet, 
whose liuge terminal leaf-bud is sweet and nutri- 
tious, ami is soiiM'timcs used fur tbe. table a.s 
c.'ibbage, but when it is cut oil’, the tree Is 
destroyed. 'The tem of this ln‘c, notwithstand- 
ing its great ius'ght, is nmiarkahly slomhs*. - A. 
snpiduy the New Zealand Falm, is remarkahle as 
extcmling southward bc-yoml the geogra[diical 
limits of any other of its order, as far indeed as 
38' *2*2' S. hit. It is a small ])alm, only fvoib (i to 
10 L<‘t high, Avith leav(*s 4 to 0 feet long. The 
young '"iloreseenee. is »‘aten. 

Ar<‘<*i'bo, a town on the north coast of the 
Sjianish West Imlian iskiml of Forto Jiico, 45 
miles ML of San Juan. Fo]). 10,000. 

AlM^TltU a liart of an amphitheatre Avhore the 
foml»ats of gladiators and wild hea.Hts took place. 

1 It Avas so calledi bt‘eause it was usually strewed 

i with sand (Lat, nrenn), 

Areiia'<*e011S Itoi^ks. All rocks composed 
entirely, or to a large (‘xtent, of grains of quartz 
are inchuksl under this title. Beds of loose sand 
occur extensividy in the more recent ileposits. 

! Tbe grains, either of quartz or flint, are generally 
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water-worn and rounded ; in some cases, however, 
they are more or loss an;^nlHr, or rounded and 
an<;ular grains occur (rominin^ded. In older de- 
posits, the grains of sand are hound to»^ether hy 
siliceous, calcareous, argillaceous, or ferni^^inous 
cements. It is seldom that a ro(‘k is composed 
of qiiartzose materials alomi ; ^nains or j>artich*s 
of other mineral suhstances are fre(|uently mingled 
with the fj^rains of (piartz. Silvery Hakes of mica 
are seldom absent ; ami tlnw often occur in layers 
parallel to the planes of stratilication, causin^X the 
rock to s}dit into thin slabs, and exposin;^ a^ilitter- 
in*^ surface, 'riiese are called mirnrcona sainlstnncs. 
When ;^u'ains of hOspar oc<*ur, it is a fcisputhir. 
mndstoJK'. (dften lar^^e. (juantities of (salcartioiis 
matter, either as cruiient or as distinct jirains, 
occur; and these arc called ailrurcons sfimlstoncs. j 
In like manner we have .s/7/r((H(.'< and firnff/inoKs i 
,s(ui(f, stones, wk n silica and oxide of iron are con- ! 
spiciiously ])reseiit as cementing* or binding- mate- ! 
rials, (day and carbouf^'eous matter, wlnui [ilen- 1 
tifully difliised tliroii;;!! the rock, ;^ive rise to (trjftt- | 
/(treotts, vorbonorrous, aiul bitHniinoos sondstonrs. 

(t rvntsand, or fftouconitie sandstoio', is a rock con- 
taining^ abundant ^u-ains of the ilirty ;^ocenish min- 
eral called .L,dauconite. Arkosr. is a sandstone com- 
])osed of disinte;;ratc<l graniti' ; rotro/dr sotnlsfotir, | 
h'opjK'on st(/idsfoto\, I've, beino composed of disin- 
te,i;rat(‘d i^ou'ous rocks, 'Flu' presenc(‘ of lime can 
al\va\s be detected by the ell'ervc'sccnce which , 
takes ]»lace on the application of hydrochloric or ! 
other acid. A sainlstone of lionio;.;cm‘ous <M»m- I 
IKi.-’ilion, which may be woiked fivoly in any 
direction, is i‘alled frrrstnnr or lirry-rork. Fl( 0 ; 
stiuo' is a sandstone which is cap.abh‘ of bein^; split ! 
into tliin beds oi' Ihi^s alono the planes of deposi- 
tion. Wln*n the vjindstone is coai^c-;^u-;iined, it is | 
usually called 'jrlt. If it contain, more or le^s i 
abundantly, ;;raliis lai.! 4 e, mn)U^li to be calleil 
jiehhies, the s/indstom is s.aid to Ik* (‘oniftonierattc. ; 
and if the iK'bldi's or si ones be an.^ulai*, tin* rock j 
is described I'ls a brcr<‘lif<tnn s<nots(nnc. (N)arse- 
;j‘rained ijrlf.s and }n'hblif or (‘oiKjUoio'ndic sond- 
f<nirs pass into roiofhtnicrftfc or puddi lojstioie, 
w’hicdi consists of a mass of various si/cd wat<*r- 
worn stones. llrercHforoi .stotdsffoo.s frequently 
liass into hn’ccio, wliiidi is an a.i:;e[re; 4 ate of angular 
;uid snhan^mlar fra.i^nienls. ( iroiprarhr is an ar^^il- 
laceous sandstone, imue or less altered and some- 
tiiiics scrnicrystaHiiiL, met with amon^ I’aheozoic 
fo! 'nations. 

\reiiaria. See Svndwout. 

;%l*Ollbrrtf {Aninbrrtf\, from Ibid till 1S‘20 a 
small soveieioii duchy of (iermany, lyin^’ In'tweeii 
didirli ami ('<do_i;]ie; i.<nv [>art of the <lisfri(t of 
Coblen/, IJhenish lVu--ia. 

Ir'eildaL a coast town in the south east of 
Morway, ntuated near the mouth of the Nidelf in 
the hay of Christiania. It is built jiarlly on jules, 
}>arily on ro<*k, and has been called ‘ Jdttle \'eni'*e,’ 
on account both of its picturesijue anpearance and 
of the canals which intersect it. 'Fne bay, which 
is protected by the isl.aml of 'Fromii, forms an 
excellent harbour, and lavo\irs the con 'ner<*e. of 
the town, which includes larj^e expoits id iron and 
timber. l\)p. 4107. 

Areilds, liKoroLD, founder of a W'dely popular 
sy.stem of stenography, wns born near W ilna in 
Itussia, December 1, IMIT. Educated at Dorpat, 
ill 1S44 he sottleil in Ilerliii, where he die«l ‘22d 
December 1SS2. He wrote dramas\ as well n = books 
on i-mimlar natural history ami an< ienl Hebrew 
musie, hut his name is best kn -wn thri>ugh his 
‘rational stenograidiy,’ lirst published fully in ISbO 
in his VolUtdndige Leitfadcn, His is tie. youngest 
of the three groat rival systems in (lerrnany — the 
others being tJiose of ClaheYsberger and Stolze * hut 


it is perhaps the most w idely used, and it has been 
introdiieetl into the Spanisli, Erench, Hungarian, 
and Swedish languages. See Wemltland, Lvopold 
Arcmls tind srinc Srtudc (Eeij). 1SS8). 

ArciiU^ola. Setj s.\Ni)w^()nM. 

Ari*OllloD‘r, an instrument for determining 
specific gravity, called also the Hydrometer (q.v.). 

Areop'a|Ui:ilS, a small hill in Athens, and a 
fjimous <*onrt, so named from its meeting on the 
hill. SgcAthkns. 

Ar4H|lli'pa. a term n]tplied ])rimarily to a 
mountain in the west Cordilh'ia of the Eornvian 
Amies, as iilso to a city jit its foot, and to 
the sontliern department of I’mii, wliieli eontuins 
tluun both. The niount.iin, ;ilso ealltMl Misti, is 
volcanic, of the form of :i trnm'atcd cone ; it some- 
times smokes, ;ind h;is a height of IS, ,100 feet. Its 
neighbourhood is snlqect to (‘.'irtlujiiakes. The 
city, in a rich valley, 7700 h'ot ;il)o\(* tin? sc.-i, is the 
third largest in Ibuii, Ikuiil; infmior only to Lima 
.•ind (Ailla<), and contains about .‘M.OOO inhabit- 
ants. It carries on a eonsi(lera)»le trade* boll) w itii 
the interifu- and by sea; es))eci.illy sima* the open- 
ing of the nunarkahle railway from the ])ort of 
Mollendo across the mountains to the Titiemai Sea, 
which passes .\reqni]>a. I’liis neighhouiliood is 
fruitful and wadi cultivated. 4'he department is 
honmhal N. by Lima, and W. by the Eaeilie. It 
has an area of 27,714 so. m., and a po]». (lS7(Dof 
1(>0,2S2. Like nearly the whole of the maritime 
region of IVni, the soil is g(‘n(*rally arid and 
sterile*. 

A'ri‘S< the (Ireidv god of war, or more par- 
ticularly of its horror and tumult, was the sou of 
/eus and Hera, and one of the fa\onrites of Aphro- 
dite. He is repr<'s(*nted in (ln*(‘k ])oelrv .as a most 
sanguinary diNinity, didighting in war for its own 
I sake, and' in the destruction of men. llefore him 
! info battle goes his sister Kris (‘Strife'); along 
with him are his sons and eomp.anions, Ik'u/ios 

Horror’ ) .ami /Ve>/>o.v ( ‘ ^'(*ar '). He does imt always 
a<lhere to the sanu* side, liki* tin* great Atheno, but 
inspires now the one, now the* otlna’. Nor is he 
I alwa\s victorious. DiomiMl. by tbe lud]> of Atluma, 

! wounds biiM, ami in bis fall, says Hoima*, ‘be 
roar(*d like nine or t(‘ii lliousaml warriois together.’ 
Smdi a rej)res(‘ntalioii wouM liave iKam deemed 
hlasjdienious by the ancient Homan mind, imbued 
as it was with a sohaim Hcbn'wdike reverence 
for its gods, 'The wmship of .Vies was mw er very 
general in tJrct'ca*; it is iKdicNcd to h.ave Ik'Cii 
iinportetl from 'I'hr.ice. d'here, and in Scythia, 
were its gia'at seats, and there Ares was believed to 
have his cdiief home. He had, however, tcnqdes 
or shrines at Athene, Snarta. Oh uqu'a, and other 
places. On statues amt iidiefs bo is reprc'Mmted 
' as young and ot great muscular power, either 
i naked or (dot lied with the (ddamys. The Homans 
; identilied fli(*ir Jialional war god Mars with the 
I (ire(‘k Ai\*s. See MAJts. 

Areta^llS, a (Jreek physician of (’ap]>Mdocia, 
who nourished about HM) A.i». Tb* is considered 
to rank iu*\t to Hijqiocrates in the skill with wdiich 
he treated diseases ; was ecleeiic in his methojl ; 
and in the diagm>sis of dis(*ase is superior to most 
<»f the ancient jdiysicians. The First four hooks of 
his great work, preservt'd nearly (‘oiiiplete. treat of 
the caus(‘s and s\niptoms (»f diseases ; the other 
four, of the cure of the same. Tliere is an edition 
hv Adams {lsr>0), ami an English translation 
(is:^7). 

Aretliii'sa. See ALPunrs. 

Aretill'iail S>llables are 1lic syllables 
mi, fit, tiul, la, us(*d liy Duido of Arezzo for the 
names of the notes in his musical scale. Sec 
Guido, Soi,fe(1(;io. 
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Areti'1109 J’lKTRO, an Italian jioct of tiie 16tli 
century, was tlu^ natural son of a iiobleinaii named 
Luif'i Bacci, and was l)()rn at Arezzo, in Tnseany, 
in 1402. lianisluMl from liis native town, lie Avent 
to IVruj^ia, Avliore he wrouf^lit as a hookhinder, and 
afterwards wainlored through Italy in the sorvii‘e of 
various nohlemen. A I Rome, he (list in^uished him- 
self hy his wit, impudence, and talents, and secured 
even the j);\.pal patromii^o, which, liowc'ver, he 
subsequently lost by writin;^: his sixteen shaimdess 
Soncttl JjKssKriosi, He now went to tin? Medh'ean 
court, Avhere dohn dc’ Medici ^rew fond of him, 
and ev(?n ])rocured him an ojiinnt unity of in^rati- 
atin*^ himself with Francis 1. at Milan in 1.V24. A 
few years hitei-, he setth'd at' V'enic(‘, where he 
also ac(|nircd powerful friends. The l>islio{> 4»f 
Adceiiza not only soothed the irritation of ihe j»ope 
aj^^ainst Aretino, but also recommemh'd him to the 
Emperor Charh's V. The latter, as w(*ll as his 
chivalrous rivnJ, Francis, and other ;;r(‘.i.t persons, 
pensioned tin* fortunate A\it, besides (mrichiii”* him 
with s})lendid pri'scnts. It is .said that while 
laughing heartily at a drnll adventure of one. of 
his sisters, he fell from a stool, and was kilh'd 
on the si)ot (lodT). Tlis ])oelical works include 
live witty comedies and a tra;^edy of some merit. 
His satire ])rocur('d for him the iianu? of ‘the 
Scour^^e of Rrinc(?s;’ but it seems clear that he 
was (Njually W(dl fitted to be their .sycophant. 

Although tiie vm v impersonation of licentiousness, 

he had neverthele>s the impudence to ]»nblish 
some bo(dvs of a devotional kind, with the view 
of obtaining; the favour of the ooik‘. Aretino's 

letters, ami those written to nim l>y varioim 

eminent men, contain much intcrestin.y: informa- 
tion re»jtardin;i: his life and tirmjs. Nothin;^ in the 
history of Italian lit(-?rature is more extraordinary 
than that this coarse, diss(dute, and conqiarativelv 
ignorant man should have been i)vais(id, court(‘(l, 
and almost worshipped as he was. Sis? the Lives 
of him by F basics ( Far. 1S73), Sini^^aglia ( Naples, 
1882), and Samoscli ( Rerl. ISSI). 

Arezzo (amx Arrrfi(nn), the chmf city of an 
Italian province, is situated in a fertile valley near 
the confluence of tin? (Jhiana A\ith the Amo, dH 
miles KSK. of Florence. Arezzo was one of the 
tAvclve cities of the ancient F^itruscans, and was 
famous for its pottery. It was d(?vastal(_*(l by Sulla 
during the Social war; was sack(‘d by the (Iotl»s; 
and during the contest of the (Juciphs and (Ihibel- 
lines, fought stoutly for the latter, but ultimately 
became sul)j(?ct to Florence, 'riie Piazza (»rand(‘, 
built by Vasari, is remarkable; the (4iun*h Santa 
Maria della Pievc is founded on the site of a 
heathen tenijile. The Gothic calh(?dral (begun 
1277) has a sj)Iendid high altar in marl)le by 
Giovani)i l*isano ; and the s(‘veial churcln^s contain 
fine specimens of the Tuscan school of j)ainting. 
The city jn’oduces silk, and manufactures cloth, 
combs, ami pottery ; a/id it iias a musenim, ii/uary, 
and academy of scienc(.?s. Perhaps no city of its 
size has produced a great(*r numluT of celebrated 
men, among whom may lx* mentioned Petrarch ; 
the poet Aretino ; (Juhlo of Arezzo, inventor of tlu‘ 
musical scale; ('esalpino, the botanist; I’ope .lulius 
III. ; and Vasari, author of L/rev of the rainiers. 
Poj). (1881) 11,816. 

Ar'g^ala. See Ad.ji:t.vnt. 

Arj[?ali ( Oris arffitli : also Orisummon ), thegr<?at 
wild sheep of Sil)eria and ('entral Asia. It is foiiml 
from Kamchatka to the Himalaya Mountains, 
where, however, it is only seen in tlie more elevated 
regions. ‘ We came suddenly.’ says Dr Hookoi in 
his Himalayan JournnJ, ‘upon a llock of gigantie 
wild sheep, feeding on seanty tufts of dried 
sedge and grass; there were twenty live of these 
enormous animals, of whose dimensioiLs the term 


3p gives 

.stand as high a.s a calf, and have immense horns, 
.so large that the fox is said to take up his abode 
ill their liollows when detached and bleaching on 
the barren mountains of Tibet.’ The horns of the 
male, which he uses for lighting, are nearly 4 feet 
long, and 14 inch(‘s in cir(?umforeiice at the base, 
w'hcre they are triangiiiir. The general colour 
is d;irk gray, p.ah'r hciieath, with a wddtish disk 
around the tail. The wool is concealed hy hair. 
The tail is a uuu’e stump, an inch or so long. 
They are very keen-sigh Usk quick of hearing, and 
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with a delicate sense of smell ; they keoj) ])er- 
sistently to one ])laee, and are little (.listurhed hy 
the natives, 'i'lny h:i\e great powers of leaiiing, 
even from heights of 20 or ,‘10 fc(*t. A similar hut 
smalhu- form is aNo found on 1h(‘ Himalaya .Moun- 
tains. Tli(‘ \\’hite-hn‘as((M| Aigali ( 0/v‘.v /^oli) is 
another closely alli«‘«l foini inhabiting Norllnu’ii 
'Pibet. The Rocky Mount ai)i slicei>, or Hig-boru 
(Oris niontuna), which is sonnaiiiK.'s called tlu? 
American Argali, lias very similar characters. 
See SllKh:!*; ami for details as to Argali, Ih-e- 
jevalsky's Minopdio. { 1876). 

Al*$fail {Ar(j(ini(t sUJrruj'ylim, Sldrroyylon spino- 
stnn of Limueusb a low spiny evergreen tree of 
tin? natural order Sa])otace;c, a nativt; of Southern 
Morocco, hearing an ovate, dnqie about the size of 
a ])lum, dott<‘d wdth white, ami with w hite milky 
juice. The Moors extract an oil from the fruit, ^ 
whi('h they use with tludv food. 

Ar^j^aiulf Aimk, physician and chemist, Avas 
horn at Geneva in 17o.7. He Avas tin? inventor of 
tlu? wclbknoAvn Aryftnd lamp. In tlu' ordinary oil- 
lamp, comhuj'tion Avas not complete. Argaiid’s 
iiij|n()vement Avas th;it lu? made tJie Avick in the 
form of a ring. The flame 
thus h<*camc a liolhiw cylin- 
der Avitii a current of air 
ascending through tlu? hi- 
.side, .so tliat the burning 
.surfa(?e was dmibleil. It 
Avould ajqxiar, however, 
that the lamp did not 
satisfy the expectations (if ^ 

Argand, till Jjis younger 
brother accidcmtally dis- 
coven^d the elicct of a glass Argand Gart-burner. 
cylinder, as a cliimiuiy over 

tile llaim?, hy Avhi(^h the llaine was steadied, a 
draught created, and the greatest, jio.ssihle anmunt 
of light yielded. Argajid was soon involved in a 
tlispuie Avith Ijange, a Parishui, regarding the 
originality of his invention, hut ultimately he 
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consonfced to share tlie lioiK^iir ; and a French 
patent wtus oht€aine<l hy Lange au<l Argainl .jointly. 
The French Itevolution destroyed their j>ri\'ilege, 
and Argand lived for a time in England ; he died 
in 1803. The same principle is emplo.yed in the 
Argniid gas-burner, (las is admitte-(i by means of 
a side tube (A in the tig.) int<j the space between 
two concentric cylimlers. 'riiis sjiace is cIoscmI at 
the bottom, hut tht; gas escanes at tlie top through 
a scries of small onenings. The air has free access 
to the outsi<le of tlui (lanui, and als<i to the insid«‘, 
since the intiunal cylind(*r is open above and 
below. 

Ar^cllllll'« n village in Ilcrar, India, between 
Fllichpur ami Aurungaba<l. N(*ar it, on 
November 1803, about two months after the battle 
of Assaye, AVellesloy gained another victory over 
the Malirattas 

oi* Aiujhel [t^oh'mhsfnnuift tn't/r/), a 
jilant of tin? order Asclepia<lacen‘, a native of 
Arabia and of the north of .Africa, deserving of 
notice only Ix'caiise of tlie frequent use of its leaves 
for the ailulteration of senna. Tlu^y are lanceolate 
and leatluny, and ma.v readily be distinguished 
from gcFiniiKi senna leaves by Ihtdr texture, their 
being downy, tlndr gr(‘.ater heaviness, the (‘omjiara- 
tive absiMKM* of veins, and tin' symnn'try of their 
side's, tin? si<les of the true stuina leaves being 
unc(|nal. They an' acrhl, and are said to cause 
sickin'ss a, ml grijiing, but seem to jiossess little or 
no purgati\ e projau t i('s. 

Arnfclaiidcis FuiKDincir Wilhki.m .Xna sr. 
an eminent aslionomer, was horn in 170!), at Alemel. 
He studied at IvdnigslH'rg, and was drawn to 
astronomy by the lectures of I»<‘ss<‘l. In 1S*2() In* 
was appointe<l assistant to Hcssid in the Konigsberg 
U]>servator.> , and in 1S23 (diicf of llie ol»si‘rvatory of 
Abo, in I'dnland. lien? In* eomnn*m*(.*d a series of i 
observations on the lixetl stars which have a per- | 
ceptihh* ‘proper motion;’ ohsma ations continued ' 
in a m?w observatory at Helsingfors, where he puh- | 
lished a catalogue* of not less than ."itiO stars having j 
• j>ro}>er motiems.’ .Vfte'r reuuoving finally to tin* : 
university of Honn in 1837, In* piililisln'd his (■nmo 1 
>h>tria A'o/'o (1843), eontaining c(*lestial charts of 
tin* iixeil stars s(‘en in our heniisjdie’t? with the 
naked eye; al,so(lS4f)) his AsfnnKtnu'ntl Ohserru- 
iioHs, containing the n*sults of an examination of 
the northern In*avens from 4;")' It) 80 ’ declination. 
His Af/((s of f/(r, ?sor(lu’rii Ilrarcns will eomhim* 
with tlnise works to jicrnetuate hi^* memory. Arge- 
lan<7*r was long engaged in a series of observations 
on tlie changes of light in variable, stars, and In* 
also demonst rated* tin? theory that then* is a ])ro- 
gressive motion of the solar system in space. He 
die,d I7th h'ehrnarv 1873. 

Ar$ 40 /llloiU% a genus of .American plants of the 
natural onler Pajiaveracea* ; from the ..1. iHcriru/ut, 
.soim?times called Mexican Popii.v. A ust*ful oil is 
obtained from it, and the set!<ls are narcotic. 

Ars^eiisoJa^ J.oi’Eitcio and H.Mrrof.nMKo mo, 
jioets, styled the ‘Spanish Horaces,’ were ben in 
iMagon; the former in iotlt, the lait»*r :*\ lotio. 
The.y held in succession tin* post of historiograjdici 
royal of Aragon ; and both spent some yoars at the 
court of the viceroy of Naples. The elder brother 
died in 1H13, the younger in 1831. 'J'ln ir eolleeted 
poems, first published in 1834, consist of epistles, 
odes, sonnets, ami satires, ami are imitali\e of 
the style of the Latin poets. 4’he\ also puhh lied 
historical w'orks.' 

Argent, the French word for ; ilver, is aLvavs 
used in Euglisli heraldry to signifv that nn*tal. lii 
engraving sliields, it is left w hitt*. 

Arjfenta^ a town of Central Italy, 21 miles 
*SE. of Ferrara by rail. Pop. 30(X). 
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Ar^CIltail, a Norman town in the French 
ilepartment t»f Orne, on the river Orne, 4‘2 miles 
SSE. of (Jaen by rail. It has an ancient castle, 
now' iUo pftltds ffr jKsticCy and two (iothie churches. 
It has manufactures of linen, lace, and gloves. 
Fop. { 1881 ) 5883. 

Argeilteall, a tow n in tlie French <l(*partment 
of Seine-et-Uisc, on the Seine, 8 miles NW. of 
Paris. Its juiorv, now in ruins, was founded in 
838, and wiis hy ( -harlemagiie turned into a 
nunnery, of whicli tin*, famous Heloise hecji.me 
abbess. Wine ;uid vinegar ar»* made here, ami 
g.yjisnni is <|uarried in the neiglihonrhood. 1A)J>. 

( ISSI ) 10,187. 

Argfeil'trus Codex. See ri.FiLAs. 

Al*'g(eiltilie [jUuirnU no), a gonus of small bony 
fishes of the family Salmoiiid;i‘. One species (A. 
Yanrlii) is rarely fouml on tin? Hritish and 
Northern Enro]>ean sliores, some are North Ameri- 
ean, and two or three occur in the Mcililorranean. 
'riiey an* chietly remarkable for the silv<*rv lustre 
of tlieir sides, and the almmhince of unrrc (used 
in making artiiicial pearls) witli which tlic lilirous 
walls of their air-hladdcr ;ue externally loailed. 
’They arc sometimes lished for the sake of this 
substance, and an* <*ommonly taken in nets along 
with anchoN ies or sardines. 

Al*g:eiltillO ReiMibUc, sometimes simj^ly 
<*alled .ViioEN'i JNA, is a federal nqmhiie of South 
America, taking its luime from the river La 
Plata (‘Liver of Silver,’ a mis cni.ynd.t ihss in tr .s. 
nomer). It has an ari'a ol ».> j n. r.ii.p.uoott 

1,1*23,088 sq. m., indmliiig the 
unset tleil t(?rrilories on the nortli and the south, 
hut (he <»rg;anis<‘d and st'tlled pruviu^es o<*<*upy less 
than one-half tills area. 4’lie whole country is 
more than ten limes larger than (Ircat Britain 
ami Ireland taken together. The republic is made 
U]> of fourteen juovinees and a number of ti?rri- 
lorics as follows; (1) I'lu* coast provinces of 
BiU'nos Ayres, Santa Fc, Eulrc-Hiits, and ( 'or- 
rientos ; (*2) tlic Amlcan pn»vinci‘s of La Uioja, 
Catamarca, San duaii, ami Mendo/a; (3) the cen- 
tral provinces of Cordoba, San Luis, Santiago del 
Eslcro, jiml Tuciiman ; (4) the northern provinces 
of Salta and dujny; (3) the territory of the 
Pam pa ; (8) the territories of Xeiiqiien, Lio 
Negro, Chuhut, Santa Cruz, and Ti<‘na del Fiiego 
in the soutli (tlu*sf‘ logether comjuising tlu* greater 
jiart of what is known as Patagonia); ami (7) the 
northern territories of Alisiones, lAuinosa, ami 
(/haeo. On the west. Hie Andes ilivide this 

r(*puhli(‘ from Chili ; Bolivia bounds the country 
on the north, while Paraguay, Bra/il, rnigiiay, 
and the Atlantic Ocean form the eastern limit, 
'riie great island group of Fuegia, on the south, 
belongs jKirtlv to this rcpiil>lic and partlv to 
Chili. 

TIm? physica.1 h*atnrcs of (he country are easily 
dt'seribed ; e.\i‘ept b>r the snb-Amh*an foot-hills, 
ami a few other local ami nnimporlani hilly or 
mountainous tracts, nearly all the country consists 
of vast plains or panqias. The northern plain 
region (the (3iaeo) is in part d«?iisely woode,«l ; hut 
most of the Pamjias eonntiy is o])en, ])rosenting 
I wide ranges of treeless pastun*, \ aried hyjiatehes 
: of huge thistles ami other coarse plants. In the 
J*atagoiiiaii n*gion tliere are exiensivi* (list riels 
completely (‘overeil witli stones ami shingle, inter- 
spersed .with clumps of thorny brushwood, and 
having in the hollows many strongly saline ponds 
or lakes. 

The native aniiuMl.^ include tlu? guanaeo, the fox, 
the skunk, the chinchilla, the nutria, the hiscaeha, 
and various c.pe(?i(*s of aut -eater, armadillo, deiir, 
and peccaries. Thousamls of wild cattle and 
hoi*sos, descendants of stock of Spaiiisli importation, 
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inhalolt the remoter ilistricts; but the systematic 
pasturage of live-stock (the maiti industry of the 
country ) is reducing; the range of tlie wild cattle. 
TUrd-life is singiilnrly rich and varied. The rhoa 
naiidu, or American ostrich, is one of the most 
rennu'kahle si)ecies. Hnmniing-hirds, ]»arrots, and 
ilamingos ani among the conspicnous Inrds. 

'Phe climate in tlie extreme north is very liot, for 
it lies north of tin' tro])ic of (Capricorn. Yhe more 
remote southern territories hav(^ an extremely 
bleak, windy, and disagreeable climate, but are 
not lyally so cold as might In', expected from tlndr 
rch'itively higli latitude. Hut the country in 
general enjoys an eipiable, bmiperate, ainl liealth- 
fnl climate. The littoral region is subject to high 
winds, calle<l pamperos, wliich often extend far 
out to sea. The peojde of the country are m<»stly 
Spanish in their language and «lescent, but there 
arc many Italians, French, and other European 
immigrants. Tln^ (lauchos. nr herdsimm of the 
plains, are a hardy and spirited, but ignorant race, 
often of partial Indian deseent. Some of the 
In<lians of the rennjte districts liave become .skilled 
in the rearing (d* llo(‘ks and herds. Agriculture 
has of late been rajudly extemled. U'heat, maize. 
Max, and linse(*d are exj»orte«l ; but the chief 
staples of export are skins, lihh's, hair, b<»nes, bone- 
ashes, horns, phosj»horus, ostrich-h'athers, wool, 
tallow, drie«l and salt beef, beef-extract, fresh 
meat ( froz(*n ), and live animals. The recent great 
extension (d the railway lines has dom^ mu<‘li to 
<levelop the country. 'I'he gn'ater pari <d the 
republic is w<‘ll watered ami highly fertile, but 
there are e\t(‘nsive regions of naste lamb Tin; 
various fruits of European culture all Hnd the oon- 
<litions for growth in this country. The imported 
vine and the apple-tree in some, places h;ive so 
sjiread that they form gnsit thickets, and allbrd 
much food even to the wild tribes of the southern 
territories. Sugar culturi* thrives in the N\V. ami 
north. Wines, spirits, and dried fruits are exten- 
sively produced ; a valuable t»rodnct of the north is 
or Haraguay tea. 

The mineral resources of the <*onntry are 
comparatively umhiveloped. In the sub-.Vmlean 
regions, chietly to the NWb, some gold, copper, 
lead (said to be valuable )i and silver are obtaim;d. 
Salt, iron, alum, lime, marble, cement, and coal, 
arc among the mineials the country. Rich 
deposits of gold are reported to occur in Patagonia.. 

The primupal seaport is Huenos Ayres, the 
capital and larg(*st city. Siluat<*d on the great 
Ijfi Plata estuary, its (;omnierct'. has been hindered 
by the shoulnes.s of its water apiiroaches ; but 
extensive engineering works have in part oven'»>nie 
the ditriculties of navigation. The Patagonian 
coast has many large, bays, but is very dangerous, 
and is also delicieiit in good harbour facilities. 
The rivers Parana, and Pruguay, with their large 
tributaries, are important channels of trade. The 
principal articles of manufatdnn; are cattle-pro- 
ducts, sugar, spirits, Hour, furniture, Ac. The 
manufacturing industries an* n^ceiving much atten- 
tion. The population of Pmenos Ayres in 1S8G was 
398,498. Among the other large towns are ( ’ord<d>a 
(50, (KM)), Ptosario (4r),(M)()), La Plata (‘2().(K)0), 
Mendoza, Tucuman (‘2(>,()()0), Porrientes, Santa 
Fe, (lualegiiay, ( lualeguaychu, Parana, Salta, San 
Juan, San Nicolas, and Santiago. Rosario <le Santa 
Fe, Corrientes, and Paraini are important river- 
ports, and the lirst-narned has a viu y large trade. 
Ensenada (adjoining the town of lia IMata) and 
Bahia Blanc.a are sea]>orts of rising im})ortanee. 
The nearly coni[)Ieted Tran.i-A/idean railway will 
probably «livert much of tin? <lirc< t trrnle of Chili to 
Argentine ports. At present tiiero is very little 
trade and not much overland co7nmuni(?ation with 
Chili, owing to the difficulty of crossing ihe high , 


ititervening: mountain'ridges. The commerce of 
the country is very largely with (boat Britain and 
France, h'rance piirehases over une-fourtli of all 
the Argentine exjK)rts, and Britain takes about 
half as much of the exports as Franco. But of the 
' Argentine imj)orts, nearly 40 [)er cent, is received 
from (Jreat Britain. The United States have only 
a very limited direct commerce with the Argentine 
reimhlic. 

The Roman Patholic is the established religion, 
but others are tolerated, b'ducation is iirovided for 
by law, and many schools are sustained at public 
cost ; among them being normal, mining, agriciil- 
tnr.al, and training schools. Then* are universities 
at Buenos Ayres and Pordoha, ami connected with 
the latter is the national astroiiomi(?al observatory. 

The ])opiilation of the country in 18(59 was 
l,7.*>(i,9‘22 ; in 1882 it was ollicially t'stimatcd at 
2,942,(MK) (less tlian 3 to the scpiare iiiih*), of whom 
l,9()7,(K){) wen* .Vrgen tines, ami no ft‘wcr than 
3.39,000 of Italian l)irth, 1(51,000 Sjiaiiisli (very 
many of whom are I>as(|ucs), 1. VI, 000 Erench, 
51, (KH) English, and 54,000 (Jerman and Swiss. 
The large number of It.alians is a consjticuous 
feature of the population. Much of the increase 
is due to immigration, nearly 4()0,()00 immigrants 
having entered tlu; count ry in the live years, 
1881 8(5; of whom 70 p‘‘r cent, were Italians, 1() 
jK‘r cent. S|)anianls, and 8 per cent. Fniiich. 

'Fhe govt'inimmt is closely modelh'd njxui that 
of the Pnit(Ml States. In the e\(‘cn(iv(', legis- 
lative, and judicial deparUuents alike, is tliis 
resemblance very consjuciious. The total debt, of 
the rejmhlic, amounts to more tliaji £12,500,000; 
ami loans have also h(*cn negotiated In several of 
the provinces sc]>aral(*l y. The budget for 1887 
showe<l an ostimati*d incoim? of £9,700,000, and an 
expenditure of £9,475,000 ; hut f<u- some, yeais j)ast 
the animal exptmdit un? has (*xce<;«led (he annual 
re\t;nue. 'ihe army ami navy are recruited by 
voluntary (‘iilistnient. In bSSO the army stnnigth 
was 8720, including a largi* pn^Mirtion of oHiccrs ; 
and the national guard was returned at 347,(553. 
The navy imduded 3 ironchuls, 0 gunboats, S tor- 
p(*do boats, all of good <‘la.ssos, ami over 20 other 
steamers, nM»stly of a small size. 

In ISS(5 th(i length of railway lines o]»en for 
traOic, was 3.3.50 miles (extending from Huenos 
Ayres to .Mendoza, with a jut>j(*ct(‘d extension 
a<'ross the Andes to meet tin; Chilian railways, 
and to 'rucnman), ami 815 miles more were in 
eoiir.se of eonstruetion. Above*. 15,000 miles of 
telegraph-w’in*s strededied tbrongh tlie-eounti y, and 
over tlu;m about ()(K),000 messages passed witliin 
(Ini year. Tlien* aie about 00() post oHiees, and 
tin? service in 1885 carried o\er 20,0(j0,000 letters, 
and 15,(K)0,(K)() newspapers. 

The river La Plata was visited by the Spaniards 
in 151(5, and the country was colonised in 1535, 
when Hmiiios Ayres was fonndetl. For many y<“ars 
tlie exmiitry w as regarded as a part of Peru. 33ie 
progress of the colony w’as not more hindered by 
tlie biooily wars which prevailed with the natives 
for a hundred years, tlian by unw ise legislation at 
Madritl. lu 1770 Huenos Ayres became the capital 
of a new' viceroyalty. In 1800 that capital W'as 
o<*.c,upied by a British force under (Jeneral Hcres- 
ford, hut the town was soon b(;sieged and com- 
pelled to surrender. In 1808 the Jiritish forces 
under Whitelock assaiiltxid the town, but after 
very severe loss, w'cre themselves, compelled to 
ea]»itulate. In 1810 the colonists founded a local 
provisional government. A sanguinary war for 
independence follow'ed, wdiicli did not cease till 
1824. Spain acknowledged the independence of 
the (!Ouiitry in 1842. The first hali-centiny of 
Argentine autonomy was iiiuch disturbed by 
revolutions. The Brazilian- Argentine war against 
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Para^^uay (18Go-70) was internii)te(l and followed 
by renewed revolts at home. Hut latterly the 
^••reat material progress of the eountry has" hemi 
accompanied hy an e<pially remarkable movement 
in favour of stai)ility of government ami the repres- 
sion of factions. The policy of the government 
towanls agricultural immigrants is Idgldy lilsnal. 
An interesting colonial experiment has resulte<l in 
the estahlishmeiit of the town and territory of 
Chubut, in l^atagojiia, peojded mainly hy VVedsh 
settlers. N<» otlier Soutli Aimnieaii country has 
ma<le such widesnread and rapid improvement as 
this. See .Mulhall, llamUtouk of the. Hirer riatc 
(18S4); M. F. l*az Soldai^, (iroijrajio. Anjrntina 
(1885); Lady F. Dixie, Arrasa ( 1880) ; 

G. J>(jve, Puttiijonin Trrnt. del V novo (188.*t); and 
the recent Hritisli >ind Aimn iean (\jn.sul(ir Rrjwrts, 
some of which are full of imi)ortant and interesting 
iiifonmitioii. 

a genus of small bony lishes belonging 
to the family Silurid;e. 'rh<*y are fouml in moun- 
tain-lakes among the voleauoi's of the Andes, 
which lie in soim*. cases 10,(K)0 feet above the level 
of the s('a. During volcanic eru])ti(»ns these lishes 
are. cM.st in smdi extraordinary numbers over the. 
soil that/ they somel imes cause disease among the 
iidiahitants. Accoi’ding t(t If umboldl s acc<»unt 
(1805), tlu‘y art^ ejc'cteil along with tornmts of hot 
muddy water from the craters and sides of the 
volcanoes, at an elevation of lti,0(M) feet above the 
sea.. 'Fhe form whi<di he d(*scribed he called /V/nc* 
lottrs rtfrtajHfiii ^ but the lw<» or tlire(‘ sp(‘cies now 
known ar<^ nderred to lh(‘ gt'uus Arges. 'rin; local 
name, is l*n h(olHh( . Hnmtcs and Astroblepus are 
closely allied genera. lluml»oldt 's account of their 
ejection lias iie.eii a<M*eplc<l, luit renew«*d obser- 
vations as to I be exact habitat of th(5 lishes lire 
<lesirald<‘. 

Ar$rilo I’lastiqi a .'^(‘ri(‘s of be<ls near the 
bas(i of the Focene sN>iem in Frama*. 'riiey con- 
sist of extensive* deposits of saiul, with occasional 
luals of plastic (da.\ s, used for pottery. Marls 
<iccur, inclosing, in some plae,<*s, tin* tluvialile shells 
that are im^t' with in tin? same position in the 
London basin, and in others, larg(‘ numbers of a 
Species <if o\ ster. Beds of impure lignite { I/njiutrs 
ifii .sV>/,vo/////,'/.s‘) also occui .--The argiit* [dasti<Mie is 
the ecpiivalent in the I’aiis basin of tlie W'oolwicdi 
and Iteailing series of (be Kiu c'ologlst.s. Sec 

Ivk’KNK. 

.Irit'illa'TCMMlS Korks. All nxd^s composed 
enlindy or to some extent of clay arc imduded umler 
tlii.-. tith;. Pure (day is known as l.m/lin or iun rt lain, 
rhuf. It i.'. a hydrat(*d ilieate of alumbia. D<*eom- 
]iosed felspar, from which the .silicates of jiotash, 
sodii, c'iic. hav(i Imen washed out, .su}>]di<*s the 
mtatcrial which forms kaolin. iUnutmm c/o//, how- 
ever, (‘ontains many impurities ; th«^chi(‘f an; sand, 
in variabh; judpoitioiis, and oxide of iron, which 
gives its colour to the mas.s. Any matter that con- 
tains .sutiici(*nt alumina (more than 10 p(*r ceiu.) t<» 
enable it to retain its shape when moulded and 
pressed, is calleil (day. Plastic clays oecui abund- 
antly in the superlicial d(;])osits and iii thi- Tertiary 
strata. The older clays iKjsconn; more or less i?i(lur- 
ated ; many, however, are plastic, 'riic earbonifer- 
ous strata yield jirrrUnf^i^ w hi(di an; much used for 
the tnanufacTure of brick for ovens, furnaces, «S.'c. 
When induratol ar^i I hugeous rocks are regularly 
laminated, and split into thin layers in the direc- 
tion of the lamina;, they are called i>h(dr. In c/rf//- 
•v/aie, the clay has become highly iudur.Ted and 
nietainorphosed, so as to sjilit iruo plates that arc 
altogether inde]>cn(lent of the original lamination, 
and frequently cross it at right angles, 

is a cnide variety of cniam of tartar 
'which forms a crust in tiio interior of xvine-vats 


and wdrie- bottles. Originally, it exists in the jui(!e 
of the grape, find is soluble thendn ; hut during the 
feriiKuitatiou of the juic(*, and as it jiass(/s into 
wdiie, much alcohol is (l(;\'elop(*(l, Avhich icmaiiiing 
ill the feriiKuiliiig liquor, caiise.s the pn/cipit.'iticm 
of the argol ; the latter being' very .spai'ingly .soluble 
in an al(;oliolic. li(pii(l. Some win(*s, w hen they are 
bottled, are not fully ripe, and more alcohol lieing 
thereafter develo[KMl, a further pre(djutatioii of 
argol tak(;s place as a crust in the bottles, and 
hence, tin; nu;auiiig of tin* t(*rm rrnstrd. pnrt. Argol 
is generally of a nsldish tinge, obtained from the 
colour of the grapes, hut som(*times is of a grayish- 
wdiite colour, when it lias lK*(‘n (h'posited during 
Uk; f(*nii(mtati(>n of t I k* juice of colourh'ss grapes. 
The red or white argol is denominated in commerce 
rrndr tm tar., and its principal uses are in the jire- 
paration of Gream ot Taitar and Tartaric ^(cid 
(({.V.). The constituents of argol arc hi tart rate of 
potash (cream of tartar), tartrate of lime, with 
colouring and e\tracti\(; matters. 

Ar'jiij6lis* th(* north-(*ast(‘rii peninsula of the 
Mor(_‘a of Gre(‘('e, lying hctw’cen the Hays of 
Naiiplia and .Kgina. 'rogether with Corinth, it 
forms om; of tin; thiit(‘eu ])rovinc(*s of the kiug- 
<loni of Givece, with an aiea of I44‘2 .«(. m., and 
a jiop. (187!)) of l.‘10.()Sl. Its capital is Xanplia. 
'riic plain of Argos, famous iii ancient times for its 
breed of hors(‘s, is naturally fertile, hut is now 
made j)estil(‘ntial h\ inoras.ses. It is the mo.st 
(‘Xt(*iisive, in the wh(d(* p(‘nii)sula, being 1*2 miles 
ill length and 5 in hrcadtli. Here was the L(*rn(‘au 
marsh of .*inti(|uity. It is suiiounded h\ an eastern 
continuation of the iang(‘tif niouiitaius on the north 
of the Peloponnesus, w Inch also girds tin; riven and 
shattered looking coast. 'I'lic Inglu'.st siimniits 
attain an (‘bwation of b« tween and tit'tiO feet. 

The nio(l(‘rn town of Argos is built on tin* site 
of the ancient city, 7 miles fiom X'auplia. It has 
still remains of its cyclop(*an walls, as well as of 
a grand rock-hewn amphit lK‘atri‘. Cotton, \iues, 
ami rice are ;:iowu. Ibqi. ( IST!)) DStil. 

Hy Argos, Homer fre(pi(*nlly ni(‘ans the whole 
IVloponiK'sus, the. most important )>art of Gr(*(‘(‘c; 
hence the Grc('ks collectn (‘ly arc. often styled 
Argivm.s. I'ln* saim* nana*, how(*V(‘r, he a]>])lies t(j 
Agamemnon's own kingdom of .Vrgos, of which 
.Mycena* was tin; caiutal. and to ila* city of Argos 
itself. Herodotus ajijdied the. name Argolis to the 
district of .\rgos; and later under llu* Homans, 
Argos meant only the town, Argolis tin* district; 
1ml the latter iiam(* included a much wider terri- 
tory than th(*. Argos of Greek independciioc, which 
meant mcrclv the (^ountrv King round tin* Argolic 
Gulf. 

'rh(' auci(*nt capital, Argos, was siluat(*d about 
.‘1 miles from the sea, and w as cousidert'd the oldest 
city in (Jret‘ce. Sup])()s(*d to have he(.'u built hy 
Inachus, or hy his grandson Argus, it was a famous 
city (luring the mythical ages; ami when it may 
he'said to a]»p(*ar first in history, about 750 B.C., 
we find it, uiuh'r its ruler Phidon. tin; chief stat(3 
of P(;h)poiiiiesus. Latt(‘rly, S]>arta robbed it of its 
supremacy and intlueiice. It sided with Athens 
ill the. Pelopouii(*siaii war, joined tin* Aclneaii 
L{*aguc ill *24.’l !$.(*., and l)(*(‘anie }*ai t of the Koinaii 
province of Achaia in 140. The cit y was sp(*cially 
noted for its worship of Hera. It has one of the 
mo.st famous of the ancient .schools of staxuary, 
and its natives were renowned for their lov(3 of 
music ; hut few’ poets, and no orators or philos- 
opiiers, w ere horn amongst them. 

Arn^oiiaiit. See NATTij.rs. 

Ar'ffOllilUt.Sn hero(*.s ol (ireek Mythology (so 
named from their .diii) ^lr(/o), who uiidertijok a 
long voyage into unknown .seas, under tin; com- 
mand of Jason. 4'hc story is alluded to in the 
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Odjfssc}/, and is related by H(»siod, and, aniun^^ later 
writers, with ^^reat fullness by Apollonius Kliodius 
and ApolJodorns, but tin* di,serej>ancies are iinnie- 
rons and im;r<mriltihh\ TIw eoninion story is as 
follows : Tn ToJriis, in Thossnly, ivif^nyd IVlias, 
who liad unjustlv taken tlie erown from bis lialf- 
broilier .Kson, In order to ;^et rid of Jason the 
son of JOsoii, tlni usurper c‘oniinissioned him to 
fetch from the (‘ountrv i)f .Eetes ((-obdiis) tlie 
p>lden tleece of tlie ram wliicb bad carried IMirixus 
in safety tlirou;;ii the air. The ram bad bemi the 
f^ift of Hermes; and Fbrixus, after reaidiin^ Colchis 
safely, sacriliced it to Zeus, and ^av'i^ the tl(*ece 
to .Eetes, who liun;;- it u]) in the j^rove of Ares, 
on an oak-tree ^^uarded liy a sleepless <lr;i;4‘on. 
Jason therefore eaustsl Ar<;us, the son of IMirixus, 
to buihl a ship of fifty oars; and for this 
adventure ;>fathere«l toof^ther the bravest heroes 
from all parts of (Ireece, fifty in numlier, with 
whom he saih'd. Tlieir lirst landing-place was 
Lemnos, which they found inhabit(;d entirely by 
women who Inul slain all their husbands. They 
were kindly received, and ailmitted to the closest 
intimacy. Next they sailed alon^ the coast of 
Tlirace, up the Hellespont to the Doliones, and 
w^ere liospitfibly receiveil by Kin;jf (V/icus, who was 
afterwards accidentally killed by Jason. Aftiu’ 
landiii;^: at Mvsia, where they lt‘ft Hi'rcules and 
iNilyphemus —who ha.«l wandered too far inland in 
pursuit of the lost Hylas -they came to the country 
of the Ihdnyees, whose kin;^-, Amycus, was kilhsl by 
Pollu.x in a boxinm-maleh. MMiey lu'xt sailed aloii*;' 
the coast of IMirace to Salmydessus, where the 
blind seer, IMiineus, was torment ( m 1 by the Harpies. 
Zetes and (’alais, the two win^^ed sons of Boreas, 
haviii;j: delivered him from them, the a'^ed prophet 
forewarned tliiMii of the dangers of the ^oya^e and 
the jirecautions they shoiihl a.dopt, and especially 
warne<l them apiinst tin* daii^MU’ous jiassa^e between 
the terrilic. rocks, tin* Symph^Ljades, which alter- 
iiat(*ly opemsl and shut so ipiickly that even a binl 
could scarcely jiass safcdy throu^di. Wlnui the Arr/o 
arrived at this place of dan^nu’, Kuidiemus let loose 
a dove in ord(‘r to jud^e from its fortune what they 
themselves iiii;iht exjicet. MMie bird escapi'd with 
the loss of its tail. The mariners resol v<mI to risk 
the passa^^e, ami after rowing with all tlieir mij^ht, 
while the [loweiful arms of Athena held the rocks 
asunder for a moment, ;;ot safely through, their 
ship only losin;.;' sonn; of tin? ornamerits of its stem. 

Haltin;t a wliile on the coast of the MariaiidMii, 
where the seer fdmon and the helmsman Tiphys 
died, they sailed alon;; the coast till the\ arri\ed 
at tin? mouth of the river IMiasis, in (^ilchis. lime 
Ivin;^; .Ketes jiromisiMl to ;4[i\ e up the ;.tohb*n lleeee 
to Jason, on eonditi<ni tliat the latter should yoke 
to a ])lou;^h two fire-breathin;j[ bulls with brazen 
hoofs, ami should sow the dragon’s teeth not alr(‘ady 
sown by Cadmus in Thebt^s. .lason, by the help of 
the tamous sorcen*ss Mc'dea, ilaughttu’ of .Eetes, 
who had falhui passionately in love with the bold 
mivigator, fullilled these coinlitions; and was also 
#'issist(Ml by Medea in still more wonderful exploits. 
He obtained from her, iimhn’ jiromise of marriage, 
a charm against tire and steel, and was enabled to 
destroy .all the warriors who s])rang up from the 
land sown with the dragon’s teeth. While Jason 
was engaged in this task, .Eetes formed a ])lan to 
burn the ship vl/v/o, and juit the crew to death ; 
but Jason, informed of the scheme by Medea, 
anthriiiated it, hastened into tin* grove, stupelieil 
the dragon-sentinel by an oidate charm prepart'd 
by Medea, seize<l tin? gohlen llee<*e, and, embarking 
in the A/‘//o with his mistress a/id her brother 
Abayrtus, sailed away from Colchis by night. 
iEetes followed, but before, he overto«»k them, 
Medea slew her brother Absyrtus, and cut him 
into several pieces, which she threw overboaid, one 


at a time. M'hile King .Eetes .stayed to gather up 
the fnigments, ho gave J.asoii time to e.seape from 
the pursuit. MMie Argon/iuts now readied tlie Jiionth 
of Hie river Kridaniis, but were driven on the 
Ab-syrtian Islands by a storm sent from Zens, who 
was angry on account of the munler of Ahsvrtus. 
Meanwhile the mast of the Artfo which had lieeii 
cut from the sacred grove of Dodona — (hdivered an 
oracle to tlie elh‘ct (hat Zens coubl not he appeased 
unless they sailed towards Ausonia, ami were 
juiriluMl tlirougli the expiatory .agency of Circe, 
This was accomplished ; ami next the inariiiors 
tiassed by tin* Sirens, from whose ebarms they were 
preserv<‘<l by Orjilieus, wlio .sang to them, but could 
not binder one of tlu'ir number, Butes, from swim- 
ming oil' to the sea-maidens ; then through Seylla 
and Chary bilis, by tin* ln‘lp of MMietis, and at length 
landed on tin* island of Coreyra, wliere Alcinous 
rilled. On leaving this j»bu‘e, they encoimt-ereil a 
storm at niglil, but were saveil by Apollo, who in 
Hashes of lightning revealeil to them tln^ biiven 
of Anajihe, wln'ic* they ruised an altar to tln*ir 
preserver. At Cr(‘te. tlieir landing was oiijiosed 
oy the brazen giiint Tains, who was slain oy the 
artifices of Mt*(b*a. M’bey siibseijin*ntly touched at 
.Kgiiia, and .sailing )K‘iw(*(‘ii JuiImcu ami Locris, 
arrived saf(‘ly at lolens. Jason d(‘dicated the good 
sbiji Anjo to Poseiiloii, at tin* Istbiiiiis of Coriiilli. 

Siicli is the »‘pic and localised Creek form of a 
story more wid(‘ly difrns(‘d than perhaps any other. 

It is an arrangement with local ;iiid (piasi historical 
j features of a number of iiu'idents t*ommon not only 
i ill Kurop(*aii but in savage folk-lore. (Jrote ilates 
. I be poi‘tie elabnialioii of tin* stmy bt‘twi*(*ii bOU 
and .^OO u.c. Tln^ sitmition from wliirli the story 
starts is a familiar comnn)n])laee in folk-tales : a 
eliild in ilaiiger at borne’ of being (*aten, sacrific(*d, 

I ehealed of bis birlbri‘.;lil, or ;it l(*ast opjiri'ssed by a 
cru<*l st<*pmot ln*r, escap(‘s by means of h gifted 
animal. Fiirtlier (‘ommon features are tin* atti'inpt 
to evade ])ro])be<*y , the arrival of the true heir, tlie 
e!nh‘avour to get rhl of him by s(‘inling him on ap 
imp<»ssiblc adventure, on xvliicb be starts aecom* 
paiii(*d liy friends endowed with iiiiraeulons jiowers. 
'rin* hero c*oiin*s to the house of a powerful and 
mabwolent being, becomes the lover of bis d.angliter, 
;ind performs liy her aid the imjiossibb* tasks im- 
posed. 'rin; ])air tly, throwing behind them in 
their iligbt various objects to iletain the juirsiier, 

I often a comb which grows int<i ;i forest, or the like. 

I How (*h).sely rlason's correspond.*^ to the (*ommoii 
j story is at once obvious. He is the typieal adven- 
! tiller; bis .Argonauts are endowed w'itli the usual j 
siniernatural jiowers of S(*(*iMg, liearing, Hying; 
the powerful and niah*voleiit being is King /hkdes ; 
the daiigbti*!* xvlio falls in love with the adventurer, 
M<‘dea. Mr J.ang li.as collected variants of the 
story from Samoyed, Kjurot, Kallir, Malaga.^y, 
Algoinpiin, (Gaelic, Norse, Bussian, Italian, Jajian- 
ese, .and Samoan sources. This is not the place 
to dis(*uss the i|uestion wliether tlie same romantic 
scries of incidents were inventeil through mere 
acci«lental coincidence by such wi«b*ly diH’erent 
r.aces, or xvbetlier the story, once known, drifted 
all round the worbl. But the fact of the uni- 
versality of the story imikes it iinneces.sary to <lis- 
cuss the rationalising of (ireek geograjiliers and 
historians like Stralio and Arrian. It is as idle to 
linger over the (^xjdanatioiis of Sir Ceorge. Cox and 
bis school, discrediteil as these arc by tlieir own 
ditVereiice.s. J.'tson ni.ay be ‘ the violet-tinted morn- 
ing from which the sun is born,’ ‘the f.ar-dartirig 
niy of the. sun ’ liimself, or ‘ the spring with its soft 
suns and fertile rains;’ while Medea may repre- 
sent the daw n, the moon, or- a lightning goddess, 
.as the reader pleases. See rote’s History of 
Greece^ vol. i. ; ‘A Far-travelled Tale ’ in Lang s 
Custom and Myth (1884) ; and Lang’s Introduction 
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to Mrs Hunt’s translation of (Jriinnrs Household 

Tales 

Ar^OS* See Argolts. 

ArjfOS'toIi, **' «ea]M)rt of tlie Ionian Islainls, 
the eajutal of Cophalonia, is tiu* seat of a (Jreek 
bisliop, and has a ^i^ood liarhoiir, willi ([uays a mile 
in length. It was almost destroyed hy an earth 
(juake in lSf)7. Near it are tlie. ‘sea-mills of 
Argostoli,’ two holes in the ro(‘ky coast, into which 
the sea pours with a force suftieient to drive two 
mills, and disappears, to return, most likely, 
through brackish springs. Poi). 7871. 

Ar^ot. Sec Slan(}. 

Arpiielles, Aren stin, born in Asturias in 177(). 
On th(* ontlneak nf tlie War of Independence 
(ISOS), he attaclied himself to the jiatriotie party, 
and as reprt ?ntative of his native ])rovince in 
thc! cort(*.s, gained a high reputation for elo(|neii<M‘ 
(ISI‘2 14). On the restoration of Ferdinand 
Argnelh's was arrested, and sull'ered ten years' 
barbarous ca])tivity, till the revolution of 18*20 
restored him to freedom. For a f(iw months he 
was Minist.m* of tln^ Interior, but, on the fall of the 
constitution (1S‘2.‘1) In* tied to Paigland, where he 
remained till the amnesty of I8.‘t*2. On his r(‘tnrn 
to Spain, being nominal,(*d to the cort<‘s, be was 
re]>eatedly matle president ainl vice']»resi»lent of 
the Ohamlier of Depnth's, and always showed him- 
s(‘lf a moderate but nnwav(‘ring reformer. He 
died at Madrid, March ‘28, 1S44. 

ArtUl'Illlieilt {b:it. ut'tjn utrnf Km), in T.ogic, 
means pmpi'iiy tin* groninl or ]tremiss on whi* h 
a cointlnsion is rest(‘d ; popularly, it is applied 
to a series of arguments, or to a controv(‘rsy. 
Logicians havi* given distinctive names to various 
kinds of a,rgnnn‘nts, 'Plie anjKKh'ntKm (ul homim m. 
is no real proof, but only an app(‘al to tin* known 
prepossessions or adniissions ot the ])(‘rsons ail- 
dresseil. Tin* uvtjK Ku'nt K\a a I rrrifafrm^ again, 
hafi no regard to anything savi* objective truth. 
The (irtjKmfKt K m n cousrnsK ijt uthim, is a,n appeal 
to tln^ comnnm belief of mankind. A gooil examph^ 
of this is tin* well-kinovn jnoof of the truth of 
^ 'atholic <lo«*trine : (jKod qKfxl Khitfur, f/ttod 

oh (imiuhus. Tin* uiufumeni kik u hto'idn, ihe usi* 
thc cinlgel, is concise in its style, and bus .settled 
inany coat ton <*rsi(‘s. 

irtt’llS, tin* son of /•‘US and Niobe, third king 
ot \rgos, which took from him its name. -.Xkgi s, 
Son of Agenor, or of inaebns, snrnann*d Fanojites 
( ‘, Jl-se(*ing’ ), Inid out* bnndn*d eyes, sonn* of W’Iii< !i 
wi'ic always aw'ake. ll(*nc(* Hera appointed him 
to watch over the co v into which lo luid been 
ticnsfonin*d. Hcrine* bt*ing <*omniissioned by Zeus 
to carry off tlni ('ow\ slew Argus bv stoning him; 
or, as Ovid .says, first, eharnnMl him to sleep by 
playing on the llnte, a ml tln*n cut off his liead. 
Hera imt bis hundred eyes in tin* tail of tin* ]>ea- 
<‘oc.k, ln*r favoniiK* bird. -Aintl's, the builder of 
thc ship Avtjo (see Ar(jon m ' is). 

, Ar'KIlS, a g(*nns of gallinaceous birds, re rnaik- 
able for magnitieence of [ilnmagc. The only 
knowm spet‘ies is AnjKs formerly calba 

PhftsfUHus Ar</Ks, and still vmy gein*rally ll. 
argus pheasant, d’ln lull is n<*ai'y as Imigasthe 
head; the sides of the ln*a<l and of the neck aic 
almost destitute of fc.atln'rs ; the tail consi.sts of 
twelve feathers, of which the two middle ones in 
the mah^ are very much elongated, and the 
secondary feathers of the wings an* much longer 
than the primarv. The name arms has allusion to 
the many beautiful eye-like markings which adorn 
the plumage of the mah*, and p.irticularly the 
secondary wdng-fi’athers. 'Flic primary feathers 
arc also exipiisitoly marked. 'Fhe ornaments a* 
hidden except w hen the male .show's himself ott’ to 


Ills mate. ‘ He then erects his tail, and expands 
his wing- feathers into a great, almost upright 
circular fan or sliield, wdiich is carried in front of 
the ho<Iy. 'IMic neck and head are held on one side, 



Aigus Phca.sant (from Darwin). 

so that they arc^ cmic(*!ilcd l»y tlie fan ; ‘hut the 
hini, in order to see the female before w hom he i.s 
disjilaying himself, sometimes pushes his head 
lK*tw’een two of the long wing-feathers, and then 
prcs(*nts a grotCMjue app<‘ar{inct*.’ The marvelJ()U.s 
dci'oralion, acconling to Darwin, scrv(‘s snh*ly as 
a sexual (‘harm, and the d(‘V(.*lopin«.*nt of the 
hall and -sock(‘,t or (‘y(;-like markings, wliieh he 
has shown to he conm*('lcd by a perfect scries 
of gradations with tin* siinph; spots, atVords 
h(.*autifnl illtisf ration of variation associated with 
Sr.rK((l Srlniif/n (([.v.). The decorative develop- 
ment .seems r(‘ally to ha\(‘ gom* too far, for 
the size* of tin* stvondary wing-feathers is said 
almost to d(*]iri\('- the mah* bird of tlie ]>owcr of 
night. 'Fhe female is of <‘omparati\ ely tamo jilum- 
age, not only wanting tin* ('\e like markings, hut 
also tln^ gr(‘at length of the st‘eondaries and of the 
middh* tail-fealhcrs, d'lu* si/.e. of the bird, when 
div<*sted of its iiInniMgi*, is not mneh greater than 
that of a common ha in door fowl; but the total 
length of the male, including tail fealln is, is o\cr 
5 feet, and tin* secondaries alone ina\ he almost 
8 f(;et long. 'I’he argns is a nati\»* of Sninatia and 
other eastern islands, of the peninsula of .Malacca, 
Siam, (S:c. It is said to lie found e\en in the 
northern parts of Fhina. It is initiatient of (]*on- 
liiiemeiit, and has vmy seldom lieen hronglil alive 
(o Knmpt*. Si.^e Darwin, Prscetd of Mini. 

Arg^vir* Archiualii (\vMi’m.i.i„ MAing i.s ok, 
was tfu) deseendanl of Sir Colin Campbell of 
Lochow' or Loch Awa*, who was knighted in l‘2vSb, 
and who through his jnowess he<]in'athed to the 
chiefs of his lint* the (laeiie lith* of .Mae Cailean 
Mhor or Mae Callnm More (‘great ('olio’s .son’). 
Sir Dnmmn Campbell of Lo<‘ho\v was rais(‘<l to the 
p(*erage as Jaird Campbell in 1448: and Colin, Ids 
son, w'us created Karl of .\rgyll in 14.>7. Fhe 
second (mrl fell at Floddeii (1818); the fourth, 
who died in 188S, was the hist of the Seotti.sh 
nohility to (^mhrai'e tlit^ Jtefoim;ition principles; 
and tlie fifth (18.80 78) hgiired prominently in 
Mary's reign, hist m*' a Ijord of the ( ’oiigregation, 
and next as an adln rentof the (ineen. AKClllliAl.l) 
was horn In 1898, and in 1019, his father liaving 
turned Catholic and (piitted Scotlainl, became the 
sole potentate of all the broad lands of his line. 
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, , , . ’ . , - Afmdv he 

iiajl given ^iroots ot that strength of religious 
principle \vliich marked his whole life, ami (d a 
perilous union of attacliiucnt to the king and of 
laith in tlu‘ pnncielos against Avliioh the king 
inmle Mar. In the t General Assenihly at (ilasgoNV 
(163S), he openly took tlie shle of the < 'ovenantejs, 
and next year lie joine«l J.oslie’s cneanipinent on 
Duns r.aM'. In 1()4() he inareliod -with 40(M) men 
through lladenoeh, Athole, Mar, and Angus, en- 
forcing suhjeetion to tlie Seottisli Parliaimmt. 
diaries, on Ids visit to Seotlaiid in 1041, found it 
expedient to show iieenliar favour to Argyll, and 
raised him to the ilignity of mar(|uis. In KMI he 
disiiersed the royalist forees iimler Iluntly; hut In* 
Mas less sueeessfiil in M'ithstandiug the genius of 
Montrosi*, Avlio in 104d annihilated his army at 
Inverloehy. His estates Iiad snflered so mncli 
from Montrose’s ravages, tliat in 1047 f 40,000 of 
the pu1)li<r money Mas voted for tlie sMp|>ort of 
Idmself and his clansmen. He Mas strongly 
opposed to the execution of (hi'king; ami in 
he croMuied Charles II. at Scorn*, liaving ])reviousIy 
made ovi'rtures to marry him to one of his omii 
daughiers. After tlic defeat <d AVoreester, lie 
dofende<l himself f<»r n<*arly a tMidvemonth, in his 
eastlt^ of In\<*r;iray. against (’romwcll’s troojis; 
hut in 10.V2 lie ga\ c in Iiis snhmission to the Pro- 
tector. On tlie Kestoration. he ri'pain'il to Wldte- 
liall, encouraged hy a letter from Ids son ; hut he 
M’as at oiiee arrested, and eommitte<l to the 'I'oMer. 
Thence taken hy sea to l,(‘ith, ho Mas brought 
before the S<Miitish I’arliameut on fourteen <4iarges 
of coniplian<*e M'itli the usurf»atiou. Jle ilefeiided 
himself Avith spirit, hut in vain; and on ‘27tli May 
lie Avas helieaded witli the ‘maiden’ at the 
cross of Kdiuhurgh - having dis]daye<l throughout 
his tiial, Jiml on tie* seatl'old, tin* dignity of a 
true nohleman, and the mei'kness of a diristiaii. 
Hostile vieAVS have heen tak(‘u of his character, 
not the most favourahh* lM‘iug Sc<)(t’s in the 
of Monti •osc ,* and one jioint is (M'rtain ho Mas a 
coAvard in thf.> held. His son, Am’niiUT.i), 0th 
Karl of Argyll, exhihited great hra\'erA on the, 
disastron.^ day of J)nnh;ir, Avln'ie he <*oinmand(*d 
a regiment on the r«)yalist side. After NN’oivesIcr, 
lie continued, like liis fathf*r, in arms, and made 
Idmself so ohnoxions t«i CroinM<*ll, tliat he aajis 
S jiecially excepted from the act of grace in 1 (m 4. 
Acting under Charles’s oiders. he snhmitted m*\t 
rear to the l*n»teclor;ite ; hut from l(>o7 to HUM) 
he Avas a jirisoner. On the Ih*storation, lie Av;ts 
received into high favour (as a balance to the 
execution of Ids fallim ), and unfortunately for his 
OAvn fame, jiarticiji.-ited in some of the ini«|nitons 
acts of the Scottish legislainre. Tims, in KiSl 
lie voted in council against Donald Caigill, and 
Bigneil a letter upholding the »livine right in its 
extremest form; yet, the same yeur, Avonid only 
sign the iicm' test nith a reseiaation, Avldcli le<l 
to Ids trial for ‘ leasing making,’ Mini his condemna- 
tion to death. The devotion of his stcji daughter 
enabled him to esca])e from Kdinlmrgh Castle 
in the disguise of a puge ; and after remaining 
some time in eoncealnnnit, he lied to Holland. 
Landing in Argyllsldre, in May ItJSo, with an 
armed force, to co-operate in Monmoniirs rehel- 
lioii, he Avas, after a series of ndsfortnnes, taken 
prisoner, and heheadfMl .at Kdinhnrgh, on his 
lormer sentence, 30th rlnne lOS."). — His son, Alirin- 
B\LH, an active promoter of the Uevolntion, was 
created Duke of Argyll in 1701, tMo years before 
his death. His son, doiix, 2d r)nke of Argyll, 
Mas horn in 107S. Destined, says Pope, ‘to sliakc 
alike the senate and the held,’ he as royal comiiiis 
sioiier in 170r> liad a priiicijial share in bringing 
about the Act of Union ; Avhilst as a soldier, from 
1604. he distinguishetl himself under Marlborough 


atRiimillm, Omkmmle, ami ifnlpliujuet. Previom 

to the cliaiige of iiiiiystrv in 1710, Argyll Iml 
/)eon a keen M big. He hom- Aeeied Avif/i tlie 
M'ind of the court, and became a deebiimer against 
Marlhorougb, Foi‘ rcAvard ho Avas ajinointed liy 
the Tories generalissimo of the liritisli army in 
Sjiain ; Imt considering Idmself to JniA'e been 
uiihand.somely trt'ati'd hy the ministry, he .slioi-tly 
after returned, ainl linding Ids iiiflnence greatly 
dindidslietl, again turned Whig. His tortuous 
oai«*er nji to the ’lo seriously tie-tracts from his 
meritorions services during that critical period, 
Avldeli in 171S gained 1dm the English title of 
Duke of CfieenAvich. His resth'ss vanity and ambi- 
tion, lioAvcvt'r, constantly ]>rompted him to jioliti- 
cal intrigues. In 1721 he again jilayed into the 
hands of the Toiit's, for the pnr])ose of securing 
the entire ])atronage of Scotland. In 1737 he rose 
into immense j)o]»iilarity in Ids OAvn country, hy 
Ids sjdritetl det(‘u<*e before ])arliament of the city 
of Edinhnrgli in reganl to the Porteons mob. 
ITt* <Ue«l 3«1 vSt'ptomber 1743. Hi* Mas a man of 
lax pnneiph's and sellisli character, hut ]K)ssossed 
of coiisider.'ihlc shrcAAilness and talent, and noted 
for a kindliness and courtesy in jnivale life, Avldeh 
]n‘o<*nred 1dm the titb* of ‘the (iood Duke of 
Argyll,’ and Avldi'li are commemorated in Scott’s 
tlrni'f of Miitbithinii, — (ilOOIUiK tfollN J)o(u;lAS 
CAMrr.KLL, Slh Duke of Argyll, Avas horn in 
1S23, ;ind snccecdcil Ids fatlier in 1S47. At the 
age of nineteen, hcAvroteyl Lrifrr to the Peers from 
a Pen's Son, on tlie struggle Avldch (*nded in the 
disni)>tion of the Scottish Cluirdi ; and seven yeai*s 
later apneansl Ids Prestn/trri/ Pxiiininett, a Idstori- 
cal vimlication of the ibesbx ici ian system. He 
Avas Lord ITiA \ Seal ( isr)3 .V» ; ISot) tMi) and 
l*ost master gem'ial ( 1 Sod oS ) iindi'r Lord Palmer 
ston. l.’micr Mr (iludstone he Mas Secretary 
of State for India pstis 74), and koid Privy Seal 
(ISSO Si). He r<*signed the hist otliee, disajiprov- 
ing of the Irish Land Pill. His Moiks ineindt*, 
h<*sides nnmerons papers on /oology, geology, A’C., 
Tht' Jteif/ti of Line ( ISiM)); Prinierof Mon ( isii!)); A 
Ilistorj/ of the Anthioitles of hnoi (1S70); The 
Postern (first ion (1S70); 'J'he I^niti/ of Kotnre 
( ISS4); and Sroitoiol os it lUov on<t ns it fs (1887). 

His (‘Idi'st sou, .bnix D(n (ij^As Sttukuland 
Cami’IIKI.i., M.-irijuis of Lome, horn in 1847), in 
1871 married the lbinc(*ss Loni^e, and from 187S 
to 18S3 Avas < iovcrnor-geuci al of t 'anada. ill* i.s 
author of A Jriji to the Trojo'es )\ (inittoond 

Into ( 1877)), vX'c. 

Arja;,vir.s|iir 4 \ er Aian i.kshk.'k, a county in the 
AA'cst ot’ Scotland, cut ii]) into many jieidusnlas hy 
arms of tin* .s(*a, and inclndiug numerous islands. 
Its greatest length is 117) miles; greatest ])readtli, 
7)5; and its extent, of coast-line Avas ascertained hy 
the Admiralty survey to be as mncli as 2289 mile-,s, 
oAving to tlic indentation of ibi* coast by numerous 
sea loelis. Next to liiveriioss, it is the largest 
county in Scotland, its area being 3213 .sq. m., of 
which 92.3 belong to the islamls. JS o part is more 
than 12 miles from the sea or from large inland 
lochs. The chief islands are Mull, Islay, dura, 
Tyree, Coll, Lismore, and (’olonsay, with Iona and 
Stafl’a. The general asneid of Argyll‘‘^kb*e is Avild 
jiml ]>ietnresqnt*, the iiortliorii jiart being evervAvhere 
nionritainoiis, and presenting some of the grandest 
scenery in S(*otlaiid, as Cleiieoe. The highest 
jieaks are Pidetui nam Ilian (3760 feet) and Ben 
(huachaii (3089). The chief sea-lochs are Lochs 
Moblart, Snnart, Jdnnhe (hranching oil’ into Lochs 
l..evcii and Ihl), Fyne, and iiOiig. The streams 
are .short and rapid, the principal hein<'’ the Orchy, 
running througli (jUciiorchy into riooh AM^e, and 
the A M e connecting that lake Avith Loch Etive. 
The fre.sh-Avater lochs are Loch Aavc and Loch 
Lytlw-h, the latter on the Perthshire border. The 
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rocks of Ar^?yllshir(‘ are mica-slate, which pre- 
dominates on the mainland ; trap in Mull and 
Lome; quartz rock in Islay ami dura; j'ranite 
around Loclis Fyne and ICtive; patclies of lias 
ami oolite in many of the isles ; and a litthi old 
rod sandstone west of Loch Fyne and in Sou4)h 
Kintyrc. Lead has heen mined at Strontian 
(whoVe the mineral Strontianite was discovered), 
at Tyndrum, and in Islay ami Loll. A copper 
mine exists in Islay. The Kasdale ami Jlallachu- 
ILsh (juarries siqqdy the host roofing-slates in 
Scotland. (.\)al occui-s near ( ■amphcltown ; fine 
jnarhle in Tyree, Ac. ; excellent f^ranito near 
Inveraray ; ami limestone in most parts of the 
county. The fertile parts of Ar;j^yllshire lie alon^ 
tlie arms of the sea and the streams. The soil is 
mostly a li^ht, samlv, ami p'avelly loam alon;' 
the coast ai* ^ th(‘ sides of rivers, and ‘gravelly, 
with a till hotiom, on the hillsides. Whereas the 
total jiercenta^'^e of cultivated ;irea in En<^dand is 
79 3 , and in all Scotland in Argyllshire it is 

oidy d'7. Sln'ep and (Uittle rearing is tlie chief 
oc(Mipation of tiie farmer, more, sheep (in some 
years upwards of a million) Ix'ing reared in Argyll- 
shir<‘. than in any other Scot<‘h county. Argyll- 
shire ahoumls in deer and game. Jjoc.h Fyne is 
famed for its lierrifjgs. Loch Awe ahoumls in 
salmon ami trout. In many j^arts of Argyllshire 
the ])easanlry an^ still very ])oor, not withstanding 
that steaim.'rs now connect every portion of the 
coast with (dasgow, and that a railway (<► Ohan 
was optnu'd in isso. A hill for a railway to coii- 
lu'c.t the ( Myd(‘ Ahilley with Ardiishaig and Lrinan 
was passed in 1S<S7. Tin; k<'lp imlustry, intro- 
dticed into Tyree in I74(), had h(‘eonie all hut 
extinct in IStill, when it was partially revived. 
The maimfa(‘tures are unimportant, the chief 
heing whisky, in ( \imj»h» lto\Mi and Islay, ami 
coarsi^ woollens foi- home use. 4'he piim-ipal towns 
ami villages are Inveraray, ( 'amplx ltow n, Ohan, 
Dunoon, liOchgilphead, 'J’arhert, ami 'I’ohermory. 
The liist three unite with .Ayr and Irvine in 
returning one Jiiemher to pa,iliamejit ; llu* county 
returns another. Fop. (IS.Ml) l(M),t)79; (ISSl) 
7fi,440, of whom 4(l,”>h.‘l wore ( hndie .sjieaking. 
The ^lee^•ea^e is clii<‘lly dn(‘ to ('migration. The 
})iiiicipal [tropi ietiU’s are the J)u!.e of Argyll 
uml the Karl of l>rea<lalh;uie. Among the antiijui 
ties of Argyllshire arc the eeclesicist ierd riiiii'' of 
h'lja jiiwl Oronsay, ami the earth's of Dii’istaHiiage, 
huiiolly, and Kilehurn. See Lonl .\rclii)>ahl Lamp- 
hell's lii-rards q/'-'l/y/y/f (Fdin. iSSh). 

Arsi'yrokaslroil (tk'; d'urkisU Krqrri), a town 
of AllKUiia, in the jeiAinee of Janina, m*ar the 
0»>m>, an atlluent o' the N'iosa. It contains tlic 
! liiiiiMof an imposing castellated fort. In hSl4 the 
I town was almost de]U)])iiIated hy the plague, and 
I the i>o}'nlatioii has never since exceeded 5000, 
heing now ahont 1000. 

Arjs.vropillos, (l) Jhannks, yme (.f tlm 

earliest teaeluMs of (ireek learning in the West, 
horn }\t (Nmstantiiiople in 141 ti, settleil finally in 
Italy after the fall of iiis naiiv(‘ city in M.Vk JItJ 
tanglit first at Florence, ami here, among his pupils 
Avere the sou ami grandson of Losmo d(^’Mednri; 
hut on the (Uithivak of the jdagm* in 1471 he 
repairtMl to Lome, and there he uietl, prohaldy 
in 148(5. From Ids school eame many learimd 
men, among them Poliziano and lieiichlin. (‘2) 
FjiHIKliK.s, .a (Jreek [)nhlieist, horn Se])tcmher 17, 
1809, at (kmstantinople, IxAcaim* profe-sor of 
JurLsprmlenee at Athmis in 1S87, and soon 
made himself more noiahle than popular Avith 
the court ])arty as a proiiiotm* of constitutional 
state reform in (Ireece, especially through Ids 
journal Anamorpho^ia. Elected to the ('Hiamher 
I lu 1843, he was foreign minister from May 1854 


to Se])temher 1855, when he returned to Id.s 
academic chair, lie died Decemher 2 * 2 , 1800. 

Aria ( Ital. ‘ <air’), in Music, a rhythmical melody, 
as distinct from recitative. The term Avas forjnerly 
apjdied to a measured lyrical jdeee eitlnn* for one 
or scA eral vadees ; hut is n(»Av commonly aj)plm<l 
to a song introduced in a cantata, oiatorio, or 
ojx'ia, and intemh'd for ojk; A'oit^e ,snj>|>orted l>y 
instruments. The. ‘ aria grande ’ has taKon many 
forms, mostly of tAvo elass(‘s— the aria AAith ‘da 
capo,’ ill Avliicli the iirst sc'ction is repeated r/f 
e.i'trtiso after tla*. sc'cond or intenm'diary one, and 
tli(i aria Avithont ‘da (*ajM),’ a more varied and 
oxtemh^d form, in Avhich the Iirst s(M*tion may he 
scA'cral tinuis repeated, and the last time generally 
more or less expanded into a coda. The great 
masters have raised it to almost symjdioide ini- 
portanee— e.g. Heel hov(‘n’s ‘Ah peilido,’ or Men- 
dels-solin’s ‘ Jnfeliee.’— A i.'IKTTA is a .sliort imdijdy. 

Aruul'lHS dauglit(;r of Minos of Lret<^ and 
Fa.siphae. She fell in love Avith d’ht'seus wh(;n lie 
came to Crett; Avith th(^ annnal trihiite of the 
Atlauiians for the IMinotanr, and gave him a 
sword Avith wldcli to slay tin* monster, and a clew 
hy iiK'ans of which to find hi.-, way out of the 
l.ahMinth. J''or this service Theseus j)romised to 
marry her, ami she ('sea[»ed Avith him, Imt Avas 
slain hy Artemis on the island of Naxos. Such is 
tlie account of Iloim'i*, hut according to a more 
common tradition, slu* Avas deserted hy Theseus 
at Naxos, w !)(')•(' slu' Avas found hy Dionysus 
returning from his triumph in India. The youth- 
ful god Avas (‘a))l ivated hy Iw'i In-anty, and married 
law. At lii'i* death la' gave la-r a ]daee among 
the gods, and hung lu'.r a\ edding eroAN n as a coii- 
st»‘llation in th(‘ sky. Ariadne, ,is left forsaken 
hy 'I'hesi'us and found hy hioiiNsus, liu,' hceii a 
favourit<* subject for Avorks of art. 

Aria'ilO ( ), a (‘ity of South Italy, in 

tin; ]uovinc(‘ of Avellino. heautifully situated ‘2S(K) 
fe«*t above the sea, in ono of tin' most fr< ipa'iited 
j>a.''ses of Ha* At><‘nnim's, 84 miles NK. Naples 
hv rail. It has a line eathedral. \\ (1881) 

12,522. 

AT’ians, See Ann's. 

A'rias Ulonta mis, F.KXF.DKTrs, a Ckatlmli^c 
divine and learneil olientali^t, was horn in 1527, 
in the soiitli Extremadura. He studied at Seville 
and Aleala, and hecaim* a l>i*iie«liel ine. lie was 
present at the ceh*hrat('d Council ot 'rit'nl ; and in 
151)8 was sent h\ Fliilijj 11. to Aiilwoip, to sujx'rin- 
tend tin' ]»nhli(.ati('n of the fanams I'llition ol tlio 
Antwi'i’p Polyglot l)ihle 1 s vols. folio, 15()9 72). He 
became librarian at the Mscurial, ami di(*d in 1598. 

\ri'<*a, a s('ap«irt of 'I'aena. tla* most southerly 
(li'partment of Peru. It is one of the chiof outlets 
of the trade of IJolivia, and has Ixh'u eonnected 
since 1854 hy rail with Tacna, 3S mih's inland. 
Its ex]x»rts na»stly consist of copper, silver, eas- 
carillaaml oiher harks, chinchilhi >kins* alpaca, and 
vicuna wool, Aii<‘a has frequent Iv sullered froin 
earthquakes. It was almost whoHy destroyed in 
1832, hut soon rebuilt. It suHen'il severely again 
ill 18G8, the earthquake being suceoeded hy fr'arfnl 
Avavt's, one of them 40 feet high. In tlie tiim? of 
the Spanish snpreinaev, Arica vvas a great com- 
mercial eitv Avilli JIO.tMK) inhabitants; its ]>resent 
pop. is about 4(K)0. It Avas storim'd and taki'U hy 
the (.ndliaiis in 1880. The trc'aty of 1883 jirovided 
that Arica and the di'partment of Tacna Avere to be 
occupied hy tdiili for ten vears. 

Ari(*llSll 9 ^ seaj'ort on the south side of^ Ishi 
JMadame, in the proAunce of Nova Scotia, AA'itli a 
harbour f(vr the largest ves.sels. It is the see of a 
Koman (latholic bishop. I’op. about 10(X), largely 
engaged in hshing. 
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a (lepaitiiK*nt in the south of France, 
lyin^ aloii*^ tlie northern slopes of the Pyrenees. It 
contains some of tlie lii'^hest mountaiii-snniniits in 
France, such as Montcalm, feet, and Estats, 

10,800 feet; hut is comparatively levad towards the 
north, where tlie climate is milder than amon«'st 
the hills. There are extensive forests; iron, coal, 
and other minerals are wrou<;ht, ami then* are 
cloth manufactures. Area, ISOOsip in. Po]>. (ISSO) 
2;17,0I0. — The river Arie;y:e rises in the Pyrenei's, 
and after a course of 93 miles, falls into the 
(Jaronne near I'ouloiise. 

Arid, a man's name in the Old Testanumt, 
apiilied also to the city of denisalem hy Isaiah, 
(lesenius, Ewahl, and Fiirst exi»laiu the word as 
‘lion of <Jod,' hut most of the ancient .lewish ex- 
positors as ‘ hearth of Ood.’ In later demonology, 
it means a water-s])int, 'riiomas Ile\wood and 
Milton apjily it to an aii;,^el. riie literary enrrency 
of the name is due to Shakesjieare's use of it in 
Ids Tanjif.st as a name for a [larticulMr spirit of the 
air. At first in the smviee of the wilcli Syeorax, 
mother of Caliban, for his tlis(*hedi(‘nec he is shut 
np hy his mistress in the heart of a pine-tree. 
Prospero fre(‘s him after iiis imprisonment lias 
lasted twelve years, uses his aul to raise storms, 
then lets Idm free into his native, element. 

A'rirs, the llam, one of the sijL^iis of ih(‘ zodiac, 
inehidiu^' tin* lirst 30<le.i;rees of the oidiptic measured 
from tlie vmnal efiuinox, or that point where the 
vernal p.assa^e of tlie sun across the eipiator takes 
place. 'Pile vernal eijuiiiox, or, as it is also called, 
the lirst jioint of Aries, is constantly idianj^iiij^ its 
position umonj' the tixed stars, in eonsequenee of 
the Precession (q.v.) of the eipiinoxes. lienee the 
si;;n Aries no longer eorr(‘sponds with the const ell;i,- 
tioii Aries, whieli was the ease about two thousaml 
years aj.fo. The luesent .si;;n .\ries is in the con- 
stellation Pisces, about 30’ west <d* the original 
See ZoiiiAi*. 

Ap'il [nrtll us), a [leeuliar eoverinj^^ of the seed 
in some, plants, formed hy an ex]»ansion of the 
funirnfHs (the cord which attai’hes the ovule to the 
plnrcnid ). This expansion takes place after fertilisa- 
tion, and soinetim(‘s invests tin* seed entirely, some- 
times only partially. 'Plie sneeiilent red eiqi round 
the .seed of th<? yew is a familiar exam|ile, and the 
I white water-lily, the passion llower, ami the willow 
I also form <'haract eristic, arils. Another accessory 
I (Mivcrin*', often called the. arillode, is developed from 
the ed<;es of the inirroinjlr. (tlie ajan’tiire by whieb 
the pollen tube enters tlie ovule), 'rids in the 
nutmeg forms what is ealle<l man\ In the spimlle- 
tree [EHu/ufiu us cumpu'us), it foi nis the remarkable 
oran}j;e-eoloiired eiivorinj:; of the seed. See Ovri.K.. 

ArilllSIspU fabulous ])eo])le, sn])])osed by the 
ancient Ciiudvs to iidiabit the most northern rejzion 
of the world, near the Itln’pad Montes, which 
Ptolemy places on the site of the modern I'ral 
Mountains. • They an* ileserihed by Umodotns in 
tile fourth hook of Ids History, as one. eyed and 
lieice, eiij;<i'^e«l in ])er\»etnal contliet with the nei^li- 
bouring grillins for the ]L;<»ld hoarded ])y tlii ni. 

Arill'OS, a river in the - luth-west of P.r.jrii, | 
which, after a nortli-VN est course of 7(Ki ii.,le.s, j jins | 
the Tapajos, itself an allluent of the Amazon. ! 

Ari'oil, a celebrated liite-id.-Lyer of Methymua 
in Leslios, about HOO U.r. regarded hy the anciei.ts 
as the inventor of tie? <iithy ramhie nieti' Having 
fallen among r<*hheis in letun’iii/ to Co.irith fnjin 
Tarentum, wiiC/o lie ii.id won the prize inn pootiivil 
contest, h( threw himself into the se i after jilayiiig 
on his lute. A dolphin, eliarim l hy his lun.sie, 
carried J>im on his baek safely to shore. 'Phe. lute 
ej|^**^tolphin were piaet*.d ainoiig the const fdlaoiims ; 
aiid the story became a favonriti^ theme with artist.^ I 

^ ^ Qli ' 


Ariosto, liUDOVioo, one of the greatest of 
Italian poets, was born at Reggio, September 8, 
1474, being the eldest son of the military governor 
of that city. He was bred to the law, hut aban- 
doned it for poetry. However, at an early periiKl 
of* life, he was compelled to exert Idmself for the 
support of a large family, left as a burden on him 
at the ilcath of his father. His imaginative powem 
wine develojied in (*arly life. In 1503, after lie liad 
written two c(>medi(‘s, with severiil lyrical noeiiis in 
Latin and Italiun, ho was introduced to the court 
of the (’ardiual Tppolyto d’Este, who eun]>loyed Idni 
ill many negotiations, hut was extremely idggardly 
in his rewards. Here, in Ferrara, in the space of 
about ten years, Ariosto i>ro<hie(Ml Ids great l)oeni, 
Ovlando Furiosit, which was published In that city 
ill ir>Hi, ill forty cantos. .Vftm- the death of the 
cardinal, the duivc, his brother, invited the poet to 
his service, and acted to him with eoiiqiarative kind- 
iie.ss and liberality. In 1521 a second edition of his 
poems was juihlishetl, the. (h-laudo Furioso ludlig 
still in forty cantos. Shortly after, hi; was coni- 
mi.ssioned hy the duke to suppress an insnrreetion 
which liad hnikeii out in the wd«l mountain district 
of (larfagnana; a task which seems more like a 
puidshnumt than a mark of honour. Ariosto, how- 
ever, succ»‘ed(Ml ill this arduous undertaking ; ami 
aft<‘r remaining thre<‘ years governor of the pro- 
vince, he r(‘tnrm‘d to Fiu’iara, uhiue In* lived coin- 
fortahly, nominally in the service of his jiatron, hut 
in reality cnjo>ing what In* highly pri/,ed--aii 
ahiimlaiit leisure for prosecuting Ids studiivs. It 
was at this lime that he eomjio.sed his comedies, 
and gave tin* linishing toueli to his Orlando. .Vt 
lengili, in 1532, tliat ])oem made its appearance in 
a third (‘dition, (‘iilaiged to its juesent dimensions 
of forty-six <*autos. He now bet'ame seriously ill of 
a jiaint'ul ip.t(‘rnal disiempm-, of which, after a few 
months of sulVering, In* di<*d on dtli .lime 1533, in 
his 59th year. He was Imried in the church of 
San I»oncdetto, at P'errara, wlnue a magnilicent 
monnmeiit marks his resting-]>lace. Ariosto is dc- 
scrils'd in tin* li.itiii vt*rses of Ids lirotlier (lahriello 
as a, man of nol>l(^ personal appc'araiice ami amiable 
r!iara<‘1er. His ih'hmdo Furinso is a romantic, 
imaginative epic, markeil hy great vivacity, play- 
fulness of fam*y, ami ingenuity in tin* linking 
tog<*ther of the several episodes. It takes its 
name and its theme from a ehivalrmis romantic 
}»oein by Ibdardo (q.v.), tin* (h'Unido ItutftntonUo. 
'Pliat poem treats of the wars hetwe(‘ii ( 'ha.rleiuagne 
and the Sarae(*ns, coTifoumh*«I as tln‘y were hy 
tradition with those of IMiarles Marti'I, wlienuii' 
Orlando, or Koland (ij.v.), st.ooii forwa.rd as tlie 
rhamjuon of ( 'hristemlom. Orlando is the liero of 
Hoiardo’s pieet*, ji.ud falls in love with .Vngeliea, 
a clever ami beautiful oriental pririe(*ss, sent by the 
I5iyidm to sow discord among tlni knights of the 
Christian armit*s. The story being l(*ft unlinished 
in tin* Orlunda Innoinondn, is taken u]> by Ario.sto, 
who inake.s the lady fall in love with an obscure 
.s(pure Mciloro, on wld<*h Orlando gets frenzi(*d, and 
long coni in lies in a state of insanity. Resides his 
great, work. Ariosto wjott* comedies, satires, soiineLs, 
and a nnmher of Latin poems. Of the.s4*, the 
sonnets alone show signs of the genius of Ariosto. 
His Latin pomiis are mediocre indeed, and his 
et>me«li»*s, besides lacking interest, are disfigured 
hy repeated immoral and licentious passages. Only 
tlie «'legam*e of the diction, in which Ariosto always 
excels, and thi* s]urit(*d dialogue, serve to stamp 
their <*rig7n. In 1845 there was discovered the 
mutilated majiuscri])t of a second epic, Ilhialdo 
Ardito, tlc.scrihing, like* the Orlando, the battles 
of ( diarlemagne ami Ids paladins. It was ascribed 
<.o Ariosto, hut its genuineness is at least doubtful. 
Of the Orlando there are many English transla- 
tions: by Harrington (1007 and 1034), Croker 
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(1755), Huggins (1757), Hoole (17S3), an<l Stewart 
Rose (1823). In the last only is there to be fouinl 
a fair representation of the feeling and spirit of 
the original. One of A nost(»’s comedies had been 
rernlered into Knglish by ( Jascoigiie as early as 
the year 15()(>. A list of the hundred and more 
editions of the OrUntdo, ami of the various lives 
of its aiitlior, will be fojind in h\“rra/zi*s liihtio- 
qt'njid Ari(t.drsr(f ( Uassano, bSHI ). 

AriovIs'tUS, c ‘1 (lennan chief who cross(Ml the 
Rhine to help the S(Mpiani in their struggle A\ith 
the .Kdui. Having gained a victory forthe Seqiiani, 
he appropriated ]»art of their territory, and soon 
swarms of (Jermans bdlowed him into (laul. 'I'he 
Seipniiii now joiiU‘d tin* .Kdni in imploring the help 
of {\*esar, who a<lvanced to mi‘et tin; (ierm.nns, and 
defeated them in a furious engagement, fought near 
Vesontium {] ^sancon), .IS n.(\ Ario^’istns, with 
only a few followers, escaixMl over the Rhine, and 
his subsequent history is unknown. 

Aris'ta and Aris'Uite. Sec* Awn. 

Arisfjl‘US% an ancicuR. divinity whose* worship in 
the earliest times was wid(*ly difl‘us<*d throughout 
(Jr(*(ice, but' whose* my 111 is remarkably obse*nre. 
Ace*oreling to the* eromnion traditieui, he was the* sem 
e)f Ai)e)llo anel the* nymph ( yrene, and was born 
]if.‘a.r (■yrene, in Africa. Me‘rme*s [>la.ce.*d the chilel 
uneler the* prede*e*1ie)n of the* Hora', e»r e)f (diireui the* 
('e*ntaair. .Afte*!* .Aristaais le*ft Lihva, he* we*nt to 
riiehe*s, in IkeeRia, whe*re* he* was t.aught by the 
muses the* arts of healing ami ]»rephe*e*y, eend whe*re‘ 
he niairieel AuteuieH\ the* elaiighter of (’aelimis, by 
whenn he*: had seve*ral children, inclmling Acta*on 
(ej.v ). At (\*e)s, he* liberate*d the inhabitants freem 
the* miserie*s of a. eh*st met i ve* elrought. lb* visi(e*el 
the* islamls eef the* .h'ge*an Se a, Sicily, Sanlinia, .-uiel 
Alagna (Ira'cia, le*aving (*v(*rvwh(*re* trace*> e>f his 
divine benignity. In riirace*, he* was iniiiateei in 
the mysterie*s eif Dionysus; .and he* disappe*are*d from 
the earth ne*ar Meiunt Ha'inus. Arista'us, always 
a heneli(*e*nt ele*ity, was e‘spe*cially ve>rshipi>e*el as 
the protecteer eef vine* ami e»li\(* plantations, ami eef 
iiunters eiml herdsmen. 'I’lie great dive*rsitie*s in 
the le*ge‘ml we*re' probably caused by the* fusieui 
I’lto euie^ of se-jearate* but similar !e)cal <liviniti(‘s. 

Iristanillis ( l ) of S \Me)s, a, ce*le'braled a.ncie*nt 
a,s| rom)me*r, e>f the* Ale*\amlrian s'dioeel, whe» 
tlniiiisln d *280 *2bt n.e'. He se*eiii« i cronnly to 
have; ant ie*ipate*d ( ’ope*rnicus, maintaining that 
the e*ar(h move‘s rouml the seiti. For this we 
liJiAe* (lie t(;sti?m)ny of A re*hime*de*s ; he* was even 
iie-cuse*d of impiety on this aee-ount. All his writ- 
ings have; ))(*rishe*d, e\<*ejiting a short e*ssa,y em the; 
sixe*s anel elista-nce*s eif tfie su?i atid the moon {e*d. 
by W'allis, (.)\fe)r<l, KiSS). In this he* shows the 
me*rhe)d of estimating the relative distance*s of the 
sun and the moem from the e*arth, by the angle 
feuniejiel by the tw'o be>elie*s at the e)bse*rve*r's e*ye at 
that monie*nt when the moem is exae*tly half- 
lumimuis. 'riie prim*i|»le was ae;e*urale in the*orv ; 
hut the angle to be nu*asure*d was toe» small, and 
the available instrume‘nts te)o im]ie*rfe*ct tet give 
ae*e;urate results. (2) oF S \Me» rni: \e'F a ve*rv 
faimnis grammarian and critic, who liourishe*iI 
abeeut lb() li.e*. in ,Ale‘\'anelria, whe*re* he* etluc:ile‘<l 
the children e)f Rtede*i»!y Phile)pat<*r, anel siiuerin 
tenele»el the great library. His life was cliiell;, 
eh;ve)teid R> the elucidalie)n anel resteu’ation eif the 
te;\t of the (Jre*ek pe>e‘ts Rimlai, the tragedians, 
ami e>the*rs, but e*,spee‘ially He>me*!. riie femi in 
which we now have the Homeric pe)e*ni.s pic-»*rveel 
is ill gnmt measure owing to b's jiielgn- nt anel 
indu.stry. The strictness of his critical jirimdjdes 
has inaehi his name* a jireiverbial e*x]> 7 e'-sioii fe»r a 
severely just ami juelicious critic. He is .saiel te» 
have W'ritten 800 tre*atises, anel fe)uiielcd a scheied e>f 
eritics, some of whom have j)reserved fragments e>f 


his w'orks. Te) escape the tyranny of his old imjnl, 
Ptedemy VIl. PliysKeni, he tied to (’ypnis, whe're 
he; eru;el at the age; e)f 72, e)f voluntary starvatieui on 
account of an incnrahle elreipsy. See Ludwieh's 
Arisfttrvhs IhtmvrisrJir Trj ih rifik ( Leip. 1884). 

Arisii'des, surnanie*<l ‘Thk Jcst,’ hele)nge*d to 
a geeexl old Athenian family, ami at the battle of 
Marathon (400 n.e'. ) was one e)f the ten leaelers. 
h^ach of these was to lieelel tlie supreme ceimmarid 
for enie; <l.ay ; but Aristides, ^^llo saw' the fedly e)f 
the; .systt*ni, imluce*el his e*e>mpaniems to give up 
their claims, anel make* Miltiaele*s e*emimanele*r-in' 
e‘hie*f. Next year, Aristi«lcs was ehie*f archem, anel 
in this olbce, as in e*veM y other, secured tlie; general 
Inspect e)f the e-iti/e*ns. Ahont 483 the je.*alemsy of 
his gre*at rival 'rhe*mistoele*s pre)cnred the* h.anish- 
immt of Aristieh's. It is saiel that when an 
illite*rate_; e*itizen, who did met know him ])e*rse)nally, 
re*ejm,*s(e*el him tei write* his nw n n:«im* mi the* veiting 
she*ll, he* aske.*d the* man whether ,\ristiele*s hael 
injure'el him. ‘ \e),' said the* voter; ‘ Imt I am 
weary of he‘aring him always st> KmI “ the* .lust.’” 
Aristieh*s suhmittc'el te> the* se*iitem*e* witli elignity, 
praying the gods, as he left the e*ity, that the 
A(he*ni.‘ins might met have cause to re*])e*nl eif their 
eh*e*isioii. Only three ye.'ers jate'r came Xe*rxes’ 
ove*rwhe‘lming invasiem. On tlie* eve of the battle 
of Salamis, .\risliele.*s. he*aring that the (Jrt*ek iloe;t 
was lie*mme*el in hy that eif tlie* Pe*rsians, maele his 
way freim .Pgina te) e)jre*r his aid te) Th(*mistoele*s. 
He* eliel good se‘rvie*e* in lliat gre.*at .st*a-tight ; anel, 
as Athenian ge‘ne*ral, he* •li\iiled with Pausanias 
the gieuy e)f JMata*a '470). In 477 O.f. he* intro- 
dnee*d a swe*e])ing e*hange* intee the e*e)nstitntie)n, hy 
whie*h all eitize'iis, without distinctieen eef rank, 
were* admitle*d to the* arehmisliip. 'I’lirough him, 
teie), about tin* same* lime*, Athens, imt Sjiarta, 
he*e*;ime.* tin* ruling sljitc e»f a maritime ceuifederacv. 
He*w:is.i.n e)ld man wla'ii lie* elie.*d ( meist likely in 
MiS'i. ami so pe)or. it is saiel, that he Intel to he 
burieMl at tlie public «a>st. He left a sem anel two 
elanghte‘rs, for w lieuii juovision was maele by the state. 
Se‘c \ om l*e‘rg. l.r/ini (h s nyfuk's 1871). 

Aristip pus, tin* foamier of the* Ovre*naic school 
e)f phile)se»pfi\ :iniong the (lre‘e'ks. was a native e>f 
('>rem*, in Afiii-a. Having come* into contact with 
Socrate*s em a. \ i'-it (o .\thcMs, he lie'ciune euie e»f his 
pupils, ami r(‘iaained with the master abm>st ni) to 
Ids de*;\lh, i;.e’. He* taught ]»hilos(>pliy heitli at 
Atlie'iis and .Kgina, and was tlie lirsl of the ptij»ils 
e>f Se)e'rate*s to take* meuiey foi- his instniction. 
Arislijqfiis ]»asse*el Ji, eemsiderable* pai t etf his life in 
Sy i;i<*u.se*. ;it tin* e*onrt of I )ioJi> sius, tlie tyrant, 
whe*re* he* ae*(piire*d the reputation of an elegant 
])hilosn]ddc voluptnaiv. PIat») says .Aristiiipus 
was the eenly man he* km*w wlio e-on1d we*ar with 
e*ejnal grae-e h(»th line* e*lothes and rags. Diejgenes 
Iiae*rlius iee*or<ls a niimbe'r e)f his sayitigs, Avhich 
reveal a sharp, liyely, and s«‘lf-coiMplacent nature?. 
He; liye‘el seuue tiim* ;it (’euiiith, in intimacy with 
the? famous kais, but toyyard the close e)f bis 
life be* is sn])pe)se*el te) luiAC letin'el te) Pvre*nc. 
He taught his h’aeling doctrines to his elaughtcr 
Arete, by yvhe)m tlie'v yve*ie? ee)ii:nin Mica(e*e] to Jier 
.se)n .Aristippus the* Vemnger. The* latter is sup- 
pe)seel lirst te) haye* systeniat isod them, ;is it -is 
more* than probable that Anstij)pus puhlisheel 
mething elniing his life. He* piide*d himself more 
u))on spe^mling his days in y\ hat he* e’e)neeive'el te) 
he* a t)hile)se)phieal manner, than in e'laheerating a 
t)hih)se)))hie‘al system for the* leenelit of m.ankinei.^ 

The* ( Vre*naie sclieee*!, yvlie) earrie'd e)n( the* eloetrincs 
e)f Aristi])])us to liu'ir le*gitimate' e‘e)m*hlsie)ns, pro- 
fos.seel a gre*at e*onteni|)t ifeir spe‘e*ulative* i)hile)so|)hy 
anel fe)r ])hysie*al anel mat he*niatie*al kneewh'elge. 
They (*e)nlineel their investigatieens to me)rals, and 
formeel an e;thie;al syste*m comple?tedy in harmony 
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with the t^ay, self-i)()ssosse(l, worhlly, and sceptical 
character of their master. Its chief points, were : 

( 1 ) that all Iniman sensations are eitlier ]»lcasiirahle 
or painful, and that pleasure and nain arc the only 
criterions of ^ood and evil; (2) that j>leasure c?on- 
sists in a ^^(uitle, and pain in a violent motion of 
the soul ; (.*1) that ha]>piness is sim])ly the result of 
a et)ntinuous seiies of pleasuralde smisations ; (4) 
that actions are in themselv(‘s morally indilVerent, 
ami tliat nnui are. coinvoned only with their rt^snlts. 
The ^o*(\‘it ])liilosophic sensualist stoojl out in 
strong- relief against the gloom and austfuity of 
7\ntisthenes and the (\ynie scho(d. The doctrine 
that makes ])hNisure tlie ehit'f’good is often called 
Jlrdonisin { froni (»r. * j)leasure ’). 

AristoblllllS« an Alexandrian Jew and peri- 
patetic ])hiloso})her, who live<l al)out 170 n.c’., was 
considered hy tlie ('ally falliers as the founder of 
the Jewish })hiloso]diy in Alexandria. He is said 
to have been tlie author of an alh'gorieal comment- 
ary on tlie hooks of Closes, which showe<l that the 
ohh^st (ireek wrih'is horrowi'd from the Hebrew 
Scriptures; hut it is now adniiltctl that this work 
was writtt'u by a much later writt'r. -For the llas- 
nionean or Maecabee princes of this name, in 106 
li.c. and t)4 li.c. resp('cli\ ely, see J KWs. 

Aristo'erary (Hr. (tn'stonafia, from ftrisfos', 
Miest,’ and Lrnfos, ‘power’) means etymologically 
the power or government of the Ix'st men. As us('d 
by Plato and Aristotle, it meant the govc'riiment of 
a class, whoso siijin'inacy ix'sted not on W(Xilth a.loii(‘, 
but on character and ])ersonal distinction. In ))oint 
of fact, that class was a ]ui\ ih'gc'd one, consisting 
of the leading familit's, in which wealth and good- 
breeding were hereditarv, and which long experi- 
eno(‘ had trained to a habit of command. In an ' 
aristocracy, it was imjilied that the govornment of ' 
allairs should be for tin' jmblic good, and not in a , 
class interest. Oligarchy was a degenerate phase | 
of aristocracy, in which tin* rule of the minority j 
was founded on wealth, and condnct(‘d in its own | 
narrow interests, Almo.^l all count ri«‘s have 
as.scd through a stagm in which government has 
een in tin; hands of a jnivileged class, which 
may bo called an ari.stocraey ( wIk'h the class is 
markedly small in uumb(‘rs, and narrow in sjurit 
and poli(\v, such rule is g(merally calh.'d an oli- 
garchy). So it was in anci(*nt Kome, ami in the 
Italian states of the middl(‘ ag<*s. In most of tlni 
Euro])( 3 an states, nobh? famiii('s have bei'ii ])ow’er- 
ful, at certain periods co-ordinate with the royal 
powau’, and even (‘tVaciiig it. The absolute states 
of moibun times were bax'd on the subordination 
of the noble famiU«is to the royal pow’er. Tin', king 
and aristocra(3y more recently eomhiiiod to n^sist 
liberalism or constitutionalism, in imjdern English 
liistory, es})eciallv after the rcw'olntion of IG8S, the 
government, was really an ai'i^toe.ratic one for 
about a century ami a half. That is to say, for 
that period the ruling powor consisted of tin? iiohhj 
families, only very j)artially e()Utroll('d hy fin* 
king, and only to a slight degre(' limiiod by the 
industrial class. The aristocratic, (*lement is still ; 
an inlluential one in the government of Knropi an 
countries. It is ])robably stiongost in Prussi.i nnd 
weakest in France. See ^ . Ho\ kun- 

MENT. 

AristOj^Ci'^Oll. See IlAUMODll'.s. 
AriStoIoVhlrt, U geriu.s belonging to the (iico- 
tyltjdoiiou.s order Arist(dochlacc;e, wdii<di includes 
a large number of herbs and .slmibs, freijiiently 
climbers, and . which is sjiecially abundatif in 
tropical South Amerma. Its alfiniti 's are obscure, 
owing to the peculiarly aberrant stnictnre of it.s 
flowem : the tnhular ohlique ]»erianth, dil«.t(.*d at 
its base, and the stamens adJiorent to tiie stigTjia.s, 
are especially reniarkabh*, and the.se characters are 


associated w ith a no less peculiar mode of fertilisa- 
tion. The fertilising insects (usually small flies) 
attracted hy the (.‘xpanded and coloured lip of the 
liorjaiith, as well as hy the frequently pow'orful 
and fetid odour, descend the narrow'ed perianth 
tuhe into the dilat(;d liase. Tlionce they are pre- 
vented from returning hy the downw'ard -directed 
hairs, with whi(*h the • i»orianth tuhe is lined; 
these, however, wither when the stannuis are fully 
matured, and the Hies escape, d.ustc'd with pollen, 
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to enter another llower, and there b('(‘ome again 
iinprisom'.«l until after tlnw ha\e had ahiindant 

time to tVrtilix* tin* stigmas, ami iK'qiiiie a new' 
load of pollen in their etlbrls to es(*a])e. Se\(‘ral 
.spi'cies of .Aristolo(‘hia. ar(‘ found in tin? south 

of Ibirojie ; one only, the eommon Hirthwort 

(A. occurs u)»on the Fonliiient as 

far north as about lal. oi)’, and is a douht- 
fiil native of Fnglaml. Tin* order is, however, 
also r(‘pr(*s(*nt('d in Ibitain hv Asa rum < /fro/m'fim, 
or Asarahaeca ((j.v.). It ha.s a long hranehing 
root, with an nnjdeasant taste and smell, wdiich, 
with the roots of vl. ntfinida and A. 
tw'(» lierhaoeous s])eei(*s, nati\(‘s of the .south of 
Europe, was formerly much iix'il in medicine*, 
being regard(?d as of great si'rvice in casi's of 
dillicult parturition, whein'c tin* name (Hr. an'stos, 
‘best,’ and torhrin^ ‘childbirth’). d’ht.'se roots 
jiosse.ss ])owc‘rful stimulating ])r()])erties, ami those 
of tin; souiln'rn speci(;s are still u.scd as einmena- 
gogn(^s. The root of A. indtra is u.sed in the 
.saiin; way hv the Hindus. A. scrj>r}itaria, 
Virginian Snaheroot, is a native* of most jiarts of 
the, Fnited States, growing in woods. root 

I has long lM*.('n a fancied remedy for the hite of 
tin* railii'siiake. It ]>ossess(‘s stimulant and tonic 
projH-, -1 ts re]m{ation as a cure; for serpent- 
I l)ites is sliai(;d hy other .sj>e(;i(^s, particularly A. 

' ffuindvidif and A. (jmu'tf (the Huac.o of Colombia), 
natives of the w’arim;r j)arts of America; and it is 
.said that a numher of .six'cics art; u.sed hy Egyptian 
jiiggh'rs, in order to tm;ir handling .serjumis W'ith 
impunity. -Several South Ani(;rican .species .seem 
al.so to po.ssess mtxlicinal pro]ierties analogous to 
lh<).se of tin* Virginian Snakeroot. — A. a 

climbing shrub, of lo to 20 feet in height, a native 
of the southern [larts of the Alleghany Mountains, 
Is frequently jilanted to form shady bow'crs, on 
account of its very large heart-shaped leaves (a 
foot ill breadth), of a beautiful green. From the 
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l)i)Nvl-slia]ie(l base of its perianth, the nhint has 
also received the name of Pij)e-shrnh, lUpe-vinc, 
or Diitcliinans Pipe. — Tro])ical s])ecies are dis- 
tingnislied for their l)eauty and the jieculiar forms 
(d their lloweis, and are frefpicntly cultivated in 
our liot houses. 

Aristopll'Silli^S^ the f;rcatest of Attic, if not 
of all, comcilians, was horn about d lS it.c:. 11 is 
father hehl projauty in /l^'.^nna, which ex])laiiis the 
poet's allusion [ArJutrtN'mh-i) to tlie claim of that 
island by the Spartans, in order to secure him, 
and also his prosecution by Cleon on tljp char'^o of 
iisurpin^^ civic. ri|^hts. Of his personal history we 
have nothiim recorded, except his deme and tribe, 
an<l that he bad thn?e sons — Phil ippos, Araros, ainl 
ISikostratos- all comic jioets. Tlie old comedy, of 
which Aristophanes is to us the rejinisontativc, 
cxcrcisc<l an j.illuence akin to that of tlic puhlic 
press of our <lay in pam])hh'ts and newsjiapm- 
articles ; it claimed to lie jjjiiardian ami censor of 
puhlic morals, and the critic of imrrent events. 
Durini; the sixty years in which it nourished under 
the Athenian <lemocracy, its distinctive feature 
was its phiin-s])(d<en and personal character. Full 
license jor riotous fun and hantor was j^iven it hy 
the scji.son of its cxhil)ition -viz. the Dionysi.-LC 
festival. Its shafts were chi<‘fly ainuMl at railical 
tendencio.s and novelties of any kind. Its j)lots 
were ]»olitical hurh'S(pies ; its famous jtttnthifsrs were 
addresses of the chorus to tln^ audimicc, oxplainin;** 
its views on siil>je(*ts of the, momciil --.som(‘u bat like 
the topical son,i;' in our ]>ant<)mimes. Arisloj»haiH*s 
is said to have written lifiy-l’our ]»la.ys, but (deveii 
only are extant, which may be ran;:e<l umlcr the 
calee,)iir>, of jiolitical, pliilo>nphieal, so<’ial, and 
literary ; and a^i'ain unoer thrc'e periods, (‘ndin;jj 
r<*spoetively ‘lOd, and .‘ISS n.c., abtnU which 

last (late h(' (li(‘d. 'To tin* liist iH'iiod Indon;; (1) 
tlie Arltiu'/iidHs, (2) tin.' K/n'(//its, (It) the Clot'As, 
(1) the iro.sy>s‘, tin' poc't’s foni- masterpic'^a's, named 
h-om tlieir resiieetixc' choruses, and (.")) tin* 
in all of whn*li full r<‘in is oisoii to politieal satin*. 
To the secoinl, ((») the JUrAs, (7) (In' Ijjslsf nAff , 
(S) tin* Tla'siunplKH'l^t (tt) tin' FiiHfs, in whicli 

we find l«'ss jjolitioal rancour, and mon*. reti('(*n(‘e 
aiitl caution. 'I’o tin' third, the Eo Uisiii'usit- and 
I'ln/Ks, comedies of a tamer tyjx', known as that 
of the middle comedy, in uhi«di ])oiilieal allusions 
!unl tlie distinctivf' cliajaeterisi i<‘ of the oid comedy, 
11. ' di<app('ar. 

Aristophanes lu idc liis ilehut witli the J!rr< //rrs 
(.27 r>.('.), in which the teaehiii.i;' of the Sojdiisis, 
til' ll hecomiiiij; fashionable, is contrasted with tin* 
siiuplicilN of the, old ediieation. It was followc'd 
le: the Eahj/hniidns, a satire on the various manis- 
ti.icies in Athens, which contaiin'd incidentally a 
preliminary at ta,ck on (deon, one of his A/Vc.v no/r.v, 
to which the jioet alludes in his next > ear’s ]>lay, 
the ylc/n^/v//on.s’ (42.) n,('., tin* seventh year ot the 
Pelojionnesian u ar). Tliis was hnm^lit out, as were 
also the otln*r two, in the name of Kallistratos. 
In this, tin* fiist of his I'levcn extanl plays, Aris- 
to]»lianes jdeads the cause of tin? aristocraiic pc;n o 
l>arty against thi' democratic war-i»ai'>, whose 
seltish aims and ] dace-hunting, dis^nist-d under the 
cloak of iiatriotism Im ex post's witli uns]»arin;; 
ridicule. Dikaioptilis, an honest farnn'i, concludes 
fi peace for thirty years hetween himself and family 
on the one side, and tlie Spartans ami their ullitis 
on the other, and keeps tlie rural Dionysi;) aftm- 
si.x years’ interval. Idie ohl c.liarcoal-hn ners of 
Achariiai, wlio will not hear of pcact , Ix't uise their 
lands have been ruined by tin. ISpartau invasion, 
attack him; but be pleads tin* cnemx's cause, and 
converts half the chorus to his view, while the 
malcontent half fetch the swash-huckler gentjral 
Lainachos to overaw'e the traitor. ].)ikaiopoiis 
liolda open market Avith the sworn eiiemii's of 


Athens, and enjoys himself in the midst of his 
good cheer, w hile Lamachos is depicted in piteous 
flight and mortal jiain, after the hardships of 
campaigning. 

The KnAjhts (424 n.(.'.) Avas the first play pro- 
duced in tin* ])oet’s own name. It is aimeil entirely 
at (deoil the tanner, tlie most jiromineMt dema- 
gogue of the day, whose success at I'ylos Avas a 
l)itt«'r <lisa])pointment to his opjxinonts. Demos, 
the Atlumian Jolin Hull, is a cross, dull-Avitted, and 
sujK'i-stitioiis old man, who has intrusted the maii- 
agcineiit of his housi'lmld to a Imllying Papilla- 
gonian slave (('Icon). Two of his felloAV-slaves 
( Dcniostlu'in's and Nicias) consjiin* against his 
tyranny, Avith the Kniohts, Avho reinc'sent the richer 
classes of Alliens, and contrive? that he shall lie 
sui>]dant(*d hy a sausage si'lli'r. Demos is then 
renovati'd hy Ix'ing boiled, and becomes youthful 
ainl sensible once more. 

'Phe ChitiAs (42.d );.('.) is a jirotest against the 
growing spirit of scepticism at Athens, where it 
was becoming tin* fashion for \ ouths to fri'ipient tin? 
new' schools of the Sophists. Te) the eonsi'rvative 
instincts of AristoiihaiU's this Avas bitter gall, and 
he ridiculed tlic Avliolc profession Avith Socrates .at 
their head. The latter, by his ungainly personality 
and eccentric habits, Avas a good snbji*ct for carica- 
tun*; hut Aristo]dianes’ ])ic(ure is no truthful 
jKutrait of the grc'at phiIosojdn*r, om.i of Avho.se 
chief aims and merits was to exposi* shams. 

I Stri'psiailes is being rnim*d liy his s])endthrift 
I son IMit'idipphles ( Ah*ihi:nh's). His only ('hance 
I of safety i'-^ to sc'inl his son to tlie ‘ Jdirontistery ’ 
or lU'DHOir of Socrates, w hore he w ill learn to make 
the Avoise ay»]iea)' the b(*tt('r reason, which his 
cri'.ditors nnlortnnately hold. d’iic son hluntly 
refusing, tht* fathf'r go* s liims(*lf, hut ]»roves too 
stupid and forgi'tful to learn : so tin* son reduetaiitly 
enters the seho*>l, and learns the worse ri'ason witli 
a \ (.‘iigt'anee. In the famous dialogue ]»etw(*en the 
dust ami the rnjust .\rgument. the latti'i* wins the 
day, and so (*hiains tin* control of the l>upil, Avho is 
imbued willi tin* ih'w ideas so thoroughly, that, at a 
feast given him by hi^ father on his return home, 
he sings an immoral speech from Fnriiddes, heabs 
hi" father, and justiru's the aet by bis lu'wly learned 
sophistry. I’lie ('Vi's of the ohl man arc opened, 
and he wn'aU.'- ids vengi'anei* on Soerates ]>y setting 
the Ef'n'inir ami its inmates on lire. 

’riic f is nm'ijualled in aneii'iit ('omody for 

simplieitv and jM'ifeetimi of plot, and moralitvof 
tom*. It is tlu' neMit'st ajtproaeh to a luoilorn 
Fn*nch play ; it exhihits the «levelopment of a 
jMissihh* aetion a.nd n al ehaiaetc'is. ami not merely 
a string of comie .siiuiitioiis. Tii reiiartce it is not 
cxe(?llcd hy any play of ^loliere, ami Shakespeare 
at his host sliows no'rieher humour. 

I ’Phe IPn.vp.s' (422 )’>.('.), of which llat'iiio’s one 
comedy l.rs EhAArnrs is an imitation, is a counter- 
part oV (he in Avhii'h a fatlier eonvmts Ids 

son, wldh* in (lie ]\ ifsp.s a son U'lorms Ids fatlier. 
The tw<i prineipal i*haracters aie Pldloeh?on, .an old 
dikast, ami Ids son Iklelyeleon, who tries to cure 
his father of Ids mania for sitting in the court, and 
gets up for 1dm a mock trial of ;i «log at home. In 
the latter halt of tlu* jday, the vulgar (‘lenu'ut pre- 
dom i mates ; it represents IMiiloeleon s eoiivi'ision to 
tlu* wavs of soi'ii'ty, hut lu* hehavt*s unexj>ectodly 
willi more than the liei'iise of yontli. 

The Eean' (421 may l>c ealieil a leading 

.article in favour of tlu* J’cace of Nici.a.s, Avlien liotli 
(‘Icon .and llrasidas \ ‘(*re dead. 'Phe first half of the 
play represents the recovery ot Pca<*e from lie.aA^cn, 
Avhither Tryga*o.^ l::ul gvuie <»n a hectics hack to 
fetch her; the secouvl, the social enjoyments Avhich 
AVfdcome iier rostoj*«alion to the earth. Its heaity 
luimour, its hcantitnl ilescriptions ot lairal life and 
its pleasures, arc inimitable. 
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The Binh ( 414 m.c. ) is a hrilliant pantoiniine. Rs 
aim is vague if looktRl on €'is a satire. It was com- 
posed at a ]>oiiod of groat oxeitoment, when Athens 
was in tlie fovor-heat of preparation for tlic Sicilian 
expodithui, and Aloihiados was in every mouth, 
but it was n<»t produced luitil eight months after- 
wards. IVitlietairos ( Alciluades) and Ins friend 
Kuehiides start a selnmu* for making the birds 
buibl a city ( ( ’ioud cuckoo-town ) in mid-air, ami 
establish their sovereignty, so as to shut oil* the 
gods, and intercept men's oll’erings to them. 'I’lie 
gods submit and allow llasileia, daughter of Zeus, 
to be marri(*(l to 1‘eithetairos. 

The Lifsisirttfa, or ‘Strike of the ^^’ives' (411 
n.r. ), exhibits the women of all (Jrecice taking the 
(juestion of war into their own hamls, and refusing 
their lords their rights until tlH‘y eimsent t«» inaki* 
pea<a*. 

The 77trs‘/H(>p/tori((Zffs(f , tin' most di\ erting of all 
Aristoi»hanes’ jdays, was brought out three months 
later. It contains an attack on the morality of 
Athenian women and on Ihiripides; it do(‘s not 
interfere in politics. 

The /Vof/.v (4().‘> n.(^) is a liteiary criticism. The 
first part ctmtains tin* adventures <»f Dionysos on 
his journey to Hades in search of a good l)oet, 
Sophocles ami Kuripides being just dead ; the 
second, the jmetical contest between .Kschylus ami 
Kuripides, ami the victory of tlie foinier. 

In the Brr/csiifzttsir (.‘{IKt u.c. ), or ‘Ladies in 
Parliament,* AristojdiaJies satirises the communisti<* 
theori(*s which were afloat, by making the women 
occui)y the l*nyx, disguisetl as men, and <lecree a 
now constitution with full community <»f pro[n*rty 
and wiv(*s. The ]day is rmnarkable for its witty 
renartoe. 

The Ph(h(s (;kS8 ii.i’.) is uni<|ue among Aris- 
tophanes’ plays. Tt is a satire on humanity ; its 
subject, the unjust <listribution of wealth, the 
cause of wliicli is the blindness of Pint ns. His 
sight is restore.d to him by Asklejuos, and then 
matters are righted ; the go<l liestows bis favours 
only on the deserving, to the ruin of many evil 
trades. 

'riie choruses an*, the ]»art of Ids work on which 
Aristophanes hivisbed the gieatest wealth of his 
exuberant fancy. A study of th(‘se will give 
an i<lea of the varied res<»urces of his genius, 
passing v;ith prodigious fullness of the most eomieal 
hineies K# the most ehaj*ming descriptions, such as 
recall tln^ idylli<* giace of Tlieocj ilus, and to the 
most suhlime conceptions. 

llie first printed edition of Aristophanes was the 
Akline (Venice, H!J8): it contains nine plays, .runta 
(1.51,5) addcsl two. Other editions are those of Jtergler 
(17<K)}, Urvinck (1784), luveiTiiz/.i-l‘eck (1711*1), tciuitain- 
ing a collaiion of the Kavenna or ohlest MS., Pokker 
Uindorf {Poctif Srcnici, oth ed. ISG'.t), llergk 
(1857), Meinekc. (ISGO), P.kyde.s (IHStJ), Holden (5th 
cd. 1887). There are tran.dations of single plays hv 
Mitchell (18‘J2), J. H. Frere, Walsh (1857), P. li 
lingers, B, H. Kennedy, H. Y. Tyrrell (1885). 

AristoU'^lKI. See M 

Ar'istOtlc was horn at Stagira ( St.ageira ), a 
Greek colony on the Macedonian jamirisula (4ialci- 
<lice, in the year 5S4 ji.(’. He lM*long(‘<i to a family 
in whieli the. practice of t»hysic was hereditary. His 
father, Nieoniaelius, was the friemi ;iml physi<*ian 
of Ainyntns //., king of .Maec.donia, father t>f 
riiilij), and grandfather of Alexander (he (he; t. 
Aristotle lost )»otli ])arents wJiihj he was (jnit<! 
young, ami was hrongdit up under the eare of 
Proxenus, a (dtl/.en of Atarneu.s, in Asia Mim>r, 
wlio was then settled at Stagira. It is to he eon - 
jectured that his edueatiou wouhl take the direc- 
tion of jireparing liim for the fauiily profe. sion. In 
after-liic, no occupied himself largely in the db^- 
sccting of animals, and was atu^nainted witli all 


the facts that had been derived from this source by 
others before him. It seems probable, however, 
tli.at lie early abandoned the intention of following 
physic as a ]>n)fession, and aspired to that cultiva- 
tion of universal knoAvleilge for its own sake, in 
which he attainwl a distinction witiiout parallel in 
the history of the human race. 

In his 'l8th vear (.S()7 J{.('.) he left Stagira for 
Athens, then the intelle<‘tnal eentre of ( Ireoee and 
of the civilised world. IMato, on whom he doubt- 
less luul his eye as his chief instructor, was then 
absent at Svraeuse in that extraordinary episode of 
his life, cifiineeting him as jxditical julviscr with 
the two successive Syracusan despots Dionysius 
the. Elder, and Dionysius tin* \’ouug(*r- and with 
Dion. Aristotle, therefore, ]»nrsued his studies by 
hooks, and by the hel[» of any other masters he 
could tiiid, jluring tlu* lirst three years of his stay. 
On the return of Plato, he became his i>u]>il, and 
.soon made his mas(«‘r aware of the remarkable 
penetration and rea.cli of his iutell(‘ct. \Ve are told 
tluit Plato s])oke of Aristotle as the ‘intellect 
of (he .school.’ rnfortunately, then* is a total 
absence of precise iiiUuiuation as to the early 
stndie.s <»f tin* rising philo.soplier. He remained at 
-Vtliens twenty y(*a.rs, during which the only facts 
reconled, in a<l<litiou to his stmlyiug with Plato, 
are, th;it he set u]> a class of rhet<»ric,, and that in 
.so doing, he l)(‘eaine the ii\al of the celelujiteil 
<uator ami rlietorical teachm-, Isocrates, whom he 
ajipcars to have attackcil with great severity. It 
was in ( lie schools of rlndorio (hat the young men of 
.\tliens got the orinci]»a.l part (»f their e<lucation for 
ptihlic life. Tli(‘y learned (Ik? art of si)eakitig 
before the j >ikasteri<*s, or courts of law, jiml tlio 
puhli<* assembly, with ellicieney and (‘legjince ; and 
incidentally aeijuired tin* notions of law and public 
])oliey that regnlat(‘d the inanageimmt of allairs at 
the time. Wh*. can easily sn)»pose tliat Aristotle 
wouhl look witli coiitcmjd upon the sliallowness — 
in all that ngaided thought or sul>i(‘ct matter- of 
the common rlK*torical ((‘aching, ot which, douht- 
less, (In* jn'cvailing e\c(*lh‘nc(* wtnild lie in the foini 
of the address, lK‘ing artistic ratln*!’ than profound 
or (M’udite. t )m? of tin* disciples (>f Isocrates, 
def(*mling his master against Aristoth*, wrote a 
tr(*atise wherein allusion is madi* to a, work (now 
lost) on ]>r(A’erhs, tin*, lirst rc'corded ]>ul)li(‘ati()n of 
the philos(»piK*r. 

The. d«‘ath of Plato (.547 li.c. ) was the occasion 
of Aristotle’s (h*partiir(? from Athens, It was not 
extraordinary or nnreasonahh? that Aristotle should, 
hope to sne<‘eed his master as the chief of his 
.school, named tin? Acadi'iny. \\ (* now' know 
that no other man then (‘xistiiig had an (*i|iial title 
to that pre eminence. Plato. howe\er, U*ft his 
nephew' S[)eusij>pus as his successor. AV(? may 
suppose? the disappointment thus arising to have 
h(?(‘n tin* ]»vineipal cirenmstanee that determined 
Aristoth? to stay no longer in Athens; hut tli(*rc 
art; also other rt^asoris that may !»<* assigmxl, arising 
out of his relations with the Mactaloniaii royal 
family at a time when the. Athenians and Philip 
had come, into oiieii enmity. 

Whal«;v(‘r may hi* the explanation, h(3 w'ent in 
his thiity-s(;\’(*nth year, after a stay of nearly 
tw enty yi.‘a.rs in A (liens, to the Mysian town of 
.Atariiens, opposite to Hit* island of Lesbos, ffero 
he lived with llernieias, the de.spot of the town, a 
man of singular energy ami ability, who had 
••om|m*red his dominion for himstdf from the 
Persians, at that tiiiii; mast<‘rs of nearly all Asia 
Minor. .Aristotle had taught him rhetoric at 
Athens, and In; IxicanK; in return the attached 
friend and admirer of hi . tt‘a<*her. For three yeai'H 
the twK) lived togidher in tin* stvonghohl of Atanieus 
until the death of llernieias at the hands of a 
tre.acherons enemy. Aristotle took refuge in 
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Mitylene, the chief city of Lesbos, taking with him 
Pythias, the sister or niece of Herineias, wlioin he 
made his wife. In a iiol)le ode he has commemo’ 
rated the merits of his lost friend. His wife, 
Pythias, died a few yeais afterwards in Macedonia, 
leaving him a daugliter of the same name. His 
son, Nhtomachns — wlios(* name, for whatever reason, 
has been given to tbe cliief of the ethical writings 
that have ctmie <lown to ns among the works of 
Aristotle, the Nironuirltrati Kthivu —was born to 
him at a later ]>eriod of his life by a concubine. 

Aftcu’ two y(‘ars’ stay at Mityhme, In; was invited 
(in the year 342 li.(\, age 42) by, IMiilm to Mace- 
donia, to educate his son Alexander,^ a boy of 
thirteen, who for at least tliree years was the 
pupil of Aristotle, 'rin; two part(;d linally when 
Ahixaiider set forth on his (‘\pt;(lition into Asia 
(3.‘M H.C. ), and Aristotle came from Macedonia to 
Athens, havin^- recommended to the futiire. <‘on- 
(ju(;ror, as a companion in his (;am])aigns, the 
philosopher Lallistlnmes, whom In* lia<l e<lucated 
along with Alexainler. Now at the age of 50, he 
entered on the linal ejioch of his lib; ; he opened a 
school called the ‘ Lyceum,’ fnmi its pr<»\imity to 
the tem])le of A]>ollo livcjuus. His foll<)wers came 
to be ("illed tlie 7^ /v)>ob7/e.v, either from bis 
practice of walking up and down in tin* ganleii 
iluring his lectures, or because the place was 
known as ‘ 'I'he Walk’ { I'criputos). 'riie tradition 
tlni-t it was Ids habit to give* a morning l(*ct!irt; to 
selec-t pujdlson tin* mor<; al>s( ruse, sub j(*cts, ainl one 
in tin* e\ening of a mor<‘ pojmlar kind to a gein*ral 
audit*nce, is based upon a mistake*. 'Fids crowidng 
period of Ids lib* lastcil tw(‘!v(‘ years. After the 
death of Ah*\andei, tin* M,niiMac(*«lonian party at 
Athens obtidin'd tin* ascend(*ncy, and among other 
conseipu'iices, an .accusal ion was ]ir(*]»ared against 
Aristotle, the jni-text b(*ing imjiiety. With the 
fate of Socrates Is'l'ort* his o\cs, he chosi* a tiuielv 
csc,a])e, and in tin* lu'ginning of ,322 n.r., took 
refuge at (dnilcis in Piubo ji, w'here, in the autumn 
of the same, y(*ar, In* die<l, aged t)2. He Inul hmg 
heen afllii ted with indig(*sl ion. and ultimately sank 
andcr this malady. 

Many of tin* details j-e,eouled of Aristotle's lib*, 
(*oming as tln'y (h) from late and V(*ry uin*ritieal 
anthoritit*s, must b(* considered uncertain ; but the 
foicgoing account may hi* accepted as in the m.iin 
(;oi rect. 

Uf the numerous writing-^ which have come down 
to us under the name of Aristotle, sonn; an; 
uinn»nldcdly not his; smile may be the products 
of his sc,hool, though not tin- ilirect work of tin* 
in.isU'r himself. Lven of his most famou'^ and 
undisputetl works, the structure is so irregular, 
and tin; style so unequal, that it has been with 
great probability sujiposeil that they are to a 
large extent not linisln;d writings, but noti*s and 
rough jtittings edited by disci])les, .sometimes 
pcrliaps more reverent than jmlicious. There is 
indeed a storv told by Stralio the geographer, 
wdio lived in tin; tinn; of Augustus, that the works 
of Aristoth; were first collected ainl eilited by 
Aiidronicus of Rhodes (70 li.C.). How' far this 
inay account for tbe condition of ‘our Aristotle’ 
is a matter of dispute jinnmg scholars. W e hear 
(e.g. from Cicero) of Dialogues written by Aris- 
totle. Of tln*se only a few' unimjiortaiit fragments 
remain. They were nrobably written whilst he 
wa.s still Plato's puiiil. I’hose works wliii’h we 
jawsess all belong, apparently, to the last tw'elve 
years of his life (though the n<aterials b^' them 
may have been collected previously ), and it s there- 
fore likely enough that many o. them were left 
unjinished at his death. " The cmimentaries 
Written on some of these works by ancient scbolars 
(o.g. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistins, Piiilo- 
ponus, Simplicius) during the earl> centurie.s of 


tbe (’hristian era, form of tlieinsolv(;s a great mass 
of literature. 

In tbe middle ag(;.s, Arist()tJe’.s ]>biIoso]>by be- 
came known to tin; learned in the W’estorn (dinrch, 
at lirst mainly througli Arabian translations, 
j which in their turn were translated into Latin. 

I The Arabian jihilosopby (of Aviceniia, KMJO a.d., 
and Avenoc.s, I l.-iO a.d.) was biased noon Aristotle, 
with the adtlilion of Nco])latoiiic elements. At 
the time when what was siipjiosed to he the 
I Aristotelian system was (cs[»eciaHv through the 
inllueiice of Tlimnas Aijuiii.is, died 1274 A.D.) dom- 
inant in Wa*st(‘rn Kmopc, Aristotl(*’s w'orks were 
hanlly known to any one in the original ; nor 
i <*onld they have been appri'ciat cd in Jin nnscientilic 
1 age. The Aristoteliaiiism which tbe medieval 
.sclioolmen admiringly follow e«l, and which, at a 
later time, Racon and others as blindly attacked, 
was very diflerent in spirit fiom tin* real jdiilosopby 
of Aristotle. t'or the history of Aristoteli.auisni 
in tbe uiuhlle agt*s, set; Schdl.vsticism. 

I 'File mt*,tboil and system of Aristotle an* fre- 
I (juently sn])posed to be in complete contrast to 
j those of bis mast<*r Plato. It is said ‘Plato W'a,s 
! an id<‘alist, Aristotle an emi>iricist,' Ac. This is 
j misleading : the dill’erence is great in appearanee 
j m.'iinly ; and this ap]»earance is j);irtly due to 
' Aristotl(*'s habit of ciiticising Plato very s(*ven*ly, 

1 though, on the wholi*, the n‘lation lietween tlie two 
jddlosophers has b(*en W(‘1I expressed by Sir 
Alexander (irant's jtlirast; that ‘Aristotle nndjivd 
PIat(».' 'Fhero is eertainly a great diU’erence in 
temj)<*nim(‘nt b(.*tween them, and a very gn‘at 
difierenet* in literary manner. Pl.ilo was ;i poet, 
ami is always an artist, as well as a tliink<‘r, in 
his Dialogues. Aristotle, with tin* education of 
;i physician, has tin* mental haldts and teudeneies 
of the* man of scienci* predomimint : and wliilc 
lacking Plato's inspiration and enllmsiasm, has 
a wider, in bu t, an all embrai'ing rangi; of in- 
tert'st*', and cares more for ac'tmil facts for their 
own sake. lb* {ip]>ears to have ]noje(*ted wh.at 
m.iy lie called an Lncvclopjcdia of Phil()s()]>liy, 
though tlie sciieim; is only imperfectly carried out 
ill his works. 

.Vristotlc distingiiislies threi* kinds of tliiiiking : 
(1) Tlieon‘tic: (2t Practical; (3) Producti\e. 
Corresponding to the^'i* we have* three divisions 
of Philosojihy : (1) 'J’heorelic Philosophy is sub- 

divided into (o) First Philoso])h\ or 'Flicology ; 
(b) Mathematics ; (/•) Physics i.e. the Philosophy 
of Natun*. (2) Practical Pliilosojihy is subdivided 
into ( fO Ft hii*s ; (b) (Kconomics (i.c. the ]»ra«*tical 
sciem*c of household manageim*iit, to whicli ('hrrni- 
atistir, the science of wt*;iltli, is ofiI> a sul»oidinate 
science); (c) Politi<-s. (3) ( Prodmtive ) 

Philosophy, corresponding to what w'e should call 
the Philoso})liy of Art, would apjiarently be siib- 
I divideil according to the dillerent arts (painting, 
I .sculpture, poetry), Imt .\ristotle lias not sjiecially 
' treated of any branch c\ccnt poetry. 

Logic, wliit'h .\risloth* himselt calls ‘analytic,’ 
tlocs not form a division ot ]>liilos()])hy, hut is 
rather a study of the inrihnd of scieutilic jiroof 
(which aims at truth). The. ti'rm ‘logical Aris- 
totle applies specially to diah*ctical arguim;nt 
(which aims at refutation of oj)pom*nts). Aris- 
totle's followers held (in ojiposilioii to the Stoics, 
w'ho ilividcd all jihilosophy into logic, physi(*s, 
ethics) that logic was not a part of philo.sophy, 
hut its ‘instrument' {( hyttnon). Ib'iice tins name 
w’as given to the Ari.stotelian treatises oii the 
.subjeet. In the suhsetjuent history of the science, 
the most intliienthil of these treali.ses liave been 
the Cdtvijin'irs (containing the famous list of ten 
classes of predicates, siilistance, (luality, ipiaiitity, 
Ac.) and the Vrior Analutivs (coiitamiug the 
doctrine of syllogistic moods and Figures); but for 
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the student of Aristotelian j)hiIoso|>liy the inos 
ini])ortant is the J Posterior Anali/tirs^ which con 
tains his tlieory of knowledge an<I of seientific 
method. 'riie <h‘feets M’liieh modern logicians 
have found in tlie Aristotelian lo;;ie. are dm* 
mainly to tlie faet that the only seieneo whieli in 
his day had reached a suiliciently advanced sta^r 
to have its metlKul fairly analysed M as the sci^nice 
of geometry. The analysis of its methoils couh. 
liardly furnish an ade<juat(; account of the jnocesses 
of reasonin^i' in tin* less abstract scienc<'s ot natiin*. 
Formal dediictivti hi^iio has hanlly uinleii^one any 
important moditioations since Aristotle's time; hnt 
the so-called Aristotelian loi^icians ha,ve often had 
little enough of Aristoth^s scientilhj sjiirit. Aris 
totle himstilf boasts M'itli truth that in workiii;^: 
out the theory of reasonin;.;' [si/l/otflsin is only the 
(ireek term for ‘reasoning' or ‘ inference ') be had 
no prcilecessors. 

In the Ilhi'torii\ Aristotb' dt^als yilh fin* art of 

t iersuasion. Jn this subject be lia<I pre«i(H*essors ; 
)ut most siibse(|uent treatises ba\e. a<hled little 
to wbat he has said, 'rids y oi k, though usually 
classed along with the siiice l>oth deal 

M ith literatnie, may also be. juoperly connected 
Mith the lngi»-al writings, the buigt^-vt. <u’ which, 
the 7'ft/iirs, deals with dialectical argument and 
nvisoning from jirobabilities. 

'rhe name; Jniff/t/tf/.sir.s{[.c. ‘after the Physics') 
was given to Aristotle's discussions on ‘ lirst 
phil<»s(»phy, ’ beeanse tb(‘y were [ilaced by his 
editors ft/hr his books alxMit nature. 'Fbe work 
is in a very confused condition, and is in con- 
sequence extreimdy dilliciilt. It begins with a 
sketch of piw'ding (Jreek philosophy, leading up 
to a ciiticism of Plato's doctrine of ‘ideas’ or 
uidv(M'sals. In opiMjsition to Plato, Aristotle in- 
sists that reality is to la^ found only in iiiilividual 
things, each of which is a combination of J'ifnu 
(the universal element) and Matfrr : but his own 
doetriiK', that knowledge can only be of univer- 
sals, is the same as Plato’s, tbougb stripped of 
Plato's paradoxical modes of evprc'ssion. liis in(>st 
important a<lvance ]>eyond Plato c<insists in bis 
thoroughgoing a.p|dicatiou (»f the, •listinction of 

the pijti'ntial ami the acftinL Actuality (realisa- 
tion) anrl potentiality correspond to form and 
matter resj»ectiyely, ’l)ni tlie former terms are. 
ilynainieal, the latter statical. All being In*, 
regards as a rcjntinuous ascemliiig s<‘ale from 
mere matter (about wldcb, because^ it is quite 
destitute of form, we ean say nothing) uj» to 
the pure actuality, or ‘tbongbt thinking itself,’ 
w'bicn be calls (iotl. ( ITcnce the name. Theology 
also given to the ‘ lir>t philosophy’ — lirst,’ be 
cause it deals with the highest and ultimate 
proldems of being.) Any iiulividiial oI»ject is 
intermediate between these two extremes, iliongli 
at (litrereiit stages e.g-. a block of marble is hiss 
formed, less actnalised, than the statue mmle of 
it. In trying to umbu’stand or explain any indi- 
vidual object, wa; must (ionsider it in four w^ays : 
(1) What are the material conditions of its exist- 
ence? (2) Wbat is its form or essential (diaracter 
as formed or realiscMl ? (.S) Tlirongh wdiat agfuicy 

does it come into being? ( 1) Wbat is the eml or 
result attained by it? This is the famous do(‘trii)e 
of the ‘ jMUir (.kiuscs,’ called respectively material, 
formal, efficient, linal. 

The books called the Physirfi deal mainly with 
wdiat we should call the incta.pJiysic<‘iI aspects of 
movement (under which conct jition .Vristotle in- 
cludes grow'th and qualitative change), tiim*, place, 
jSlC. Aiistotle’s application of his speculations 
about nmtbfn to a theory of tin- }>li\sical universe, 
exercise<l a bad irdiiience fe^i'ccially in the case of 
astronomy; on those who,-c. admiratiofi lod them 
to accejit his opinions as unquestionable dt/gmas. 


TJie subject of mathematics be does not e^.xpressly 
treat Jiimself, tJiat science Jiaving aii-eady become 
suiliciently specialised and sej)arate<l iroin tlie 
other departments of Iniman tbongbt. His works 
on Animals, tbougb now' possessing cmly an anti- 
([iiarian interest, prove him to have been a close and 
acute observer t)f nature so far as, in the absence of 
all scientitic aids to observation, bis limite<l oppor- 
tuiiiiics w'cnt ; nor did be, as often all<*ged, negdect 
exi>erimenf, though doubtless not fnlly aw'are of 
its importance. Many modern biologists have 
bemi n‘ady to bear testimony to the geuuimdy 
sidmitilic chara(g(‘r of Ids observations; and, iii- 
ileed, his Tneta])li\ sical tlieory provided liim with 
an evolutionary c(tncej)tion of nature smdi as has 
only been recovered in recent times. His liouk 
On the. Soul is as miudi a biological as a psyclio- 
h»gieal I realise (for ‘ soul ’ means for him (he vital 
princijde in j»hiiits ami animals, of which the 
thinking human soul is only the highest stage); 
yet in this treatise he may be regarded as the 
founder of psyedudogy as a distinct science. fu 
one of Ids shorter treatise's, which deals with 
memory, lui ga\e a lirst statena'iit of the hiw' of 
association of ith'as. 

His Ethics ami Politics, tliougli ap]mrently less 
.stmlied, at h'ast less commented on, in antiquity 
than bis other works, have in iiu'dit'val and 
modern times exercised an emirmoiis iidluence. 
Thus his eoneeptioiis of the >;ni()us virtue's ami 
vice's have, because e>f their adojilion by St' Thomas 
Aepiiiias ami other medieval eloctors, passeal iniei 
Furopean lite'iatnre e'.g. in Dante', Spe'iise'r, i'xe;. 
At the revival of letters, and at the*. Keformatiem, 
when anlij>athy to medieval tlu'ohigy eanseel a 
general disparagement e)f Aristotle's pidlosophy, 
Aristedle's Politics ('\(*rciseel a dire'ct inllm'iie'ej on 
the rise of mode'iii politieal [»ldloso))h> ; it even 
helpejd to kee]> ali\(i ieh'als of politieal liberty 
in an age whe'ii ndeis we*rc beceuidng more abso- 
lute and elespoi ie*. .Vristotle is said to have made 
i collectieui of Ids ‘Constitutions,’ as a prepara- 
[ioii for W’litifig Ids Politics. ( hdy a few' slight 
fragments of lids eolle'ction an' prese'ixed. d’he 
(Economics are not ceuisideui'd to be a wenk eif 
Aristotle's own. His obseuvations on the subject 
are to be found in Hook I. of the; Politics. In Ids 
emarks on (.'Inrmiitisfic [Pol. i. S 11) are} to bei 
oiiml the lirst germs of the science nosv calleel 
INelitical Kcotioiny.’ 

’Hhc l*octics is an incompleti^ work, and contains 
ittle more than a eliseiission of tiuge*dy ; but even 
so, few, if any, books em literniy criticism have luul 
nore iiiUncuice — ami ben', as <*l>ew'beif‘. in the case 
)f Aristotle, ]».irtly tbioiigb ndsnuderstamlings. 
riie* famous doctrine of ‘the tlure dramatic nidtie.'s’ 
s not in the Poetics. Only the unity of i»lot is 
nsiste'el on l)y liini. 

The f^mit tnlition of .Vrist^Me is .still that of Fekker, 
mblishcd by the Cnissiaii Itoyal .Acadciiiy ( berlin, 
lHdl-4()). Aiibtotlc IS now gt iwrally quoted by scholars 
Lccording to tho pa^'cs, coluiaris, and lines of this edition, 
h-kkers text has boon re]>rinted at Oxford (1837; 11 
vols. 8vo), Th(‘ Itcrlin edition also ineludes Latin 
translations. Scholia edited by lirandis, and a complete In- 
Ux by llonitz. The. best edition of the ancient coniiueiit- 
arics is that published at iierlin in ‘25 vols. There are ex- 
ellcnt critical texts of some parts of Aristotle {Eth.y Pot.^ 
)c A a.) published hy Tcubner, Lidpzig. In Germany there 
las been a great succession of Aristotelian scholars, who 
nave edited, translated, and exjioundisd portions of his 
writings— e.g. Ifonitz (ed. Mitaph.), Schwegler (ed. and 
brans. MUaiih. \ Trendelenburg (ed. DcAn,)^ Tt)rstrik (ed. 
Dv A n.)f VVaitz (ed. Orijanon)^ Susemihl (ed. and trans. 
^*ol (tics), ike. The Frencli ver.sion of St Hilaire is road- ■ 
I)le, but untrustworthy. In English tliere is no good or 
:ven tolerable translation of all Arstotle. The NicO" 
nachcan. Ethics lias hei n edited with essays and com* 
nentary by 8ir A. Grant, who also wiote the article 
Aristotle’ in Ency. ifth cd., and Arwioife m Black- 
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wood’s series of A ncient Ct assies for EiujUsh Readers : 
the best translation is by Peters. The Politics lias been 
translated by Jowett (with introduction and notes) and 
by Welldon. The Rhetoric lias been edited by Pope and 
translated by Welldon. 'Fhe J*oetics has been translated 
liy Twininj^ ( printeil in Doiiablson’s Greek Theatre ) and 
by Wharton ( Oxford ), edited with notes by Moore 
( Oxford, 1875 ). The De A nima has been translated and 
exi)ouuded by K. Wallace, who also W'rote Oatlinrs of the 
Philosophff of Aristotle. Poste’s translation of Rost 
Anal, and edition of Soph. Klench.^ and J^r Ogle’s trans- 
lation of The Parts of Animnls, may also be named 
among the few gt*od Knglish works on Aristotle. Por 
general accounts of Aristotlti’s jdiilosophy, besides the 
writings of Oraiit and Wallace already mentioiietl, there 
are (Jrote’s Aristotle ( though only the ()rfiaiion is treated 
in any detail ), and Zeller’s Aristotle ( Kng. trans. 1888) 
—the latter indispensable to the student. 

Aristoth^’s Lailtpril, tlm livo-toothcd nmsti- 
cating appurn us found round (he beg^ini dug of the 
alinientary eanal of sonn* sea-urchins. The struc- 
ture owes its iiaijie to ils discoverer and its geiier/il 
shape. See Sea i iiciiiN. 

Aristox'eims of Taken rrM, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, and one of the oldest wiiters upon inusi<*, 
ibmrished about 350 H.(\ Tie was (extraordinarily 
active and versatile in his literary studu.'s, and is 
said to liavtj (‘onjj)os(‘d 45.3 treat is(‘s on iiiusie, 
history, and }>hilosojdiy. He founded a seluMi! 
of innsi('ians, wlio judg(.‘d of the indes in the 
diatonie scale hy tlnj (;ar, whih.; tin; Pythagore.ins 
detiuinined theni hy certain luniKMiral ratios. 
Kxcet>t some fragments, we oidy |»(»ss(‘ss his 
Kletnents of ifannomj (e<l. l)V Manjuard, IJerlin, 
1800). 

Aritll'llictic tlm scitmec* that tnuits of 
numl.ers ((Jr. (trifhtHos). It is s<nnetimes divided 
into tlujoretieal arid piacti(.*al ; the, former iiiv(‘sti- 
gating the urojieities of mimhers and Ilnur eom- 
hinations, tini latter ap[d\ing the principle' so 
estahlished, in tin* fotm ot rnles, to a<dnal calcula- 
tions. Seme restrict the term aritlunetie to this 
art of r<*e,Uoning, assigning the investigation of 
the i»rineijd»‘s to a, mils sis. Anciently the sciruiee 
of na'koning was usually ealhid hnfistie : while 
aiithmetic dealt witii forms of nnm)H‘is, ]»rimarv 
mimhers, ^ve. 

Aritlimetic is sai<l to have luien first develo[M*d 
iuhi a scieiieri in India; tin? Hgvplians reclamed 
the god 3’holh tin? tiist teaclier »»f numeration. 
Among tin* ancient (Ire(*ks and Ivoma.is, arilh- 
unUic made little prog jess, owing to llieii cluinsy 
modes of notation, b’ew of their writings on tlie 
subject hav(? coun* down to us ; tin* most important 
are liios(? <if Kiu'lid, Arehimed(‘s, I liojihantus, and 
Nieomaehus. After ti e introduction of the deei- 
m;i| svstem and the Arabic? or Hindu num(‘rals 
(ft? N l/UFKALS ), ah<nit tin? llth (.’eiiturv, arith- 
metic h(*gan to assume a new' form. Karly in 
the I3th century, Sacio Hosco wrote his .Mtforiih- 
mns scu Arithnietiav Intnnbieiin ; Pac ioli w rote 
in the I5tli century ; and in the Kith, Adam Uiese 
and Ainanus. It was not till the Kith centnr> that 
the Double Knh* of Three, or f’omjionnd J’ropor- 
tioii, wuis discover(*d, ;iinl decimal fractions w’eic 
introduced, 'fhe invention of Logaritlinis in the 
I7th century is the last groat steji in advance that 
the art luis made. Tlic elementary u]>crations in 
Arithmetic are Achlition, Snhtracdiim, Multiplica- 
tion, and Division. The subjects of Fractions, Deei- 
inals, Practice, l*ro])ortioii, Taigarithms, Interest, 
Discount, S((uare and Cube Root, wulJ bo noticed 
311 their [>roper places. Annuiths, Averayes, In- 
surance, Mensuration, and Partnership ^ive rise 
tu branches or special ap[dicat*^nns of aiuthiuctic. 
The various methods of Notation and the forms of 
^>c numerals employed hy the Gre( k?., Romans, 
ChiiHise, and other nations, are separately treated 
I at Notation and Numerals. The theory of Num- 


bers (q.v.) is a subject cognate to arithmetic. Sec 
also .'Vt.PElJKA and Anai.YSIS. Contrivances sucli 
as the Abacus, tJie Calculating .Machine, ami 
Napier’s Rones, are treated under their own heads. 

Aritllllipt lYIPail is that mimlM*r tliat 
lies equally distant between tw'o others : thus, the 
{iritlniuAicaJ mean lH‘twe(‘n 11 and 17 is M, which 
is found hy taking half their sum. 

Arilliiiiptipal Pro$;:rp.ssioii is a series of 
iiuml»ers that iiicrraM* or diminish by a eonirnon 
dillerence, as 7, 10, 1.3, Ki, 10, 22; or, 12, JO^, 0, 
7.J, (3. To lind the sum of such a series, multiply 
the sum of the lirst and last terms by half the 
number of terms. 'J’ln? series of iiatur.-il iiuinbms, 
I, 2, 3, 4, »!vc. form an arithmetical progression, of 
wliieli tin? difi'erenee is 1. 

AritlllllPfiPill SilJ^llS an? arbitrary marks or 
symbols used to d(?note tlu? ojierations to he jier- 
form(‘d on iiumlxns, or the relations existing he- 
tw(?en them. The sign of Addition is i ; of Sub- 
traction, - ; of Multiplication, >; ; of Division, 4- ; 
of E(iuality, — . Dt? Moigan, foUowc'd by Stokes 
and others, introduced for division the convenient 
symbol /; thus, lS/3 has the saim? meaning as 
18 -r 3 or ‘y. Tlu? same signs as in Arithmetic 
are also used in AIg<*hra; and an ennmmation 
and explanation of them may he found in almost 
any treatise on eitlun* subject. 

A'rillS (Hr. A reins), (lu* ('(dehi’aied founder of 
Arianism, was a native of Libya, and is gtnierally 
supjM)s(Ml to hav(? been horn shoitly after tlu* middle 
of tlu? .3d century, .\hout tlie year .300 A.D., Alex- 
andria was thrown into (’oiifu^ion hy the v iohnu'C 
of its religious dispuO's, and in these Ariiis wjis 
largely (Mmccriu'd. At lirst, ho took part witli 
Melelius, Rishop of L\eo))olis, in Coper Egyjit, 
a man who was strenuously opoosi‘d t(» certain 
noti<ins of disciplim* enl<?rtained hy l*(‘t(*r, Rishop 
of Ah‘\;indiia. He. was excommiuiicated hy 
Peter ill coust'queiice ; hut tlu.? latter ‘lying soon 
aft(*r, .\<‘hil1as. his sneet'ssor, restored him to his 
ollice, aiul (.?\eii advanced him to the dignity of 
a meshy ter, 313. Arius was lirst brought into 
c<dlisioii on a ]>oint of doctrine witli his (‘celesias- 
tical sii]>eriors in 318. .\h‘xaiuh‘r, the su<?c(‘ssor of 
Achillas, having in a public assembly of ch‘rgy, 
whih* speaking of the 4'iinit.v, said tliat it contained 
one singh‘ essence, or indi\ isihle unity of substance, 
Arius alleged that such acoiua'plion was inqiossihle 
to tlu? human mind, and accused Alexander of 
Sahellianism - i.e. of de'-^t roving tlu* ilislinction of 
juMsons. In maintaining his ground, .\iins w'ciit 
ImwoiuI Ids lirst statement of the alisolule distinct- 
ness of ])erson between the Father :iiul tlu* Sou ; he 
maiiitained that tlu? S«ni was not coequal or 
cn eternal with the Imther, hut oidy the liist and 
highest of all tinite beings, cr(*ated out of nothing 
hy an act of (Jod's free-w ill, ;uul that he ought not 
to la? ranked e(jnal w ith the Father. 

Arius was successful in .seeming the adherence of 
large numbers both of tlu? cleigy aiul laity in 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. In 321 a synod of 
bislio])s at Alexandiia dejiosed an<l excoininuni- 
(Nited him. I’o escape persecution, he retired to 
I’ale.stiiie, whence he wrot(? a jelt(‘r to liis friend 
Laisebius, Risho]> of Nicomedia. Eus(‘hins warmly 
sympathised with him ; wroti* in his ](ehalf to 
Paul inns, Risli()]> of ’ryre, and others ; absolved 
him from the Alexandrian .synods exi’ommunica- 
tion ; and in 323 eonvene(\ another synod ^ in 
Rithvnia, w’hich pronounce<l favourably on Arius. 
M’hile Arius was residing at Nicomedia, h(3 wrote a 
tlieologiiNal work in vers(? and pn)si*, ca.llt*(l y/m/c/q, 
some fragiiu*nts of >vhi(‘h n'liiuiu. 'IMie 'l/iftlcta in 
sfiid to have been Ming by tlu* Avian neophytes, 
who thus kindled the passions of their adversaries, 
and increased the virulence of the contest. The 
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comedians, who were pagans, took ach'aiita^e of the 
occasion to ridicule the Christian religion in the 
theatres. 

It now l)eeaine inip<»s.si}»le for the Kmperor 
stantiiie to remain neutral or iudillereiit, and in 
order, as lie thoii;<h(, to efloet a liiial settlement of 
the ipiestion, he eonv(»ke<l the memorable (‘onneil 
of Nieiea, or Nice {(pv.), in Bithynia, Thn‘e 

hundred ami eighteen bishops from almost all narts 
of the ( Miristian worhl, hut (‘specially from the Kast, 
were present, besides numbers of i)ri«‘sts, deacons, 
and acolN tes. Ariu." bohlly expoiimled and def(‘nd<;d 
his opinions, lit? declared in tlie most unambiguous 
maiimn- that the Son of God was creat.(‘d out of 
nothing; that he had not always e\ist(‘d ; that In* 
was not immutable or impeecabh* ; that it was 
through his free-will In* remained good and holy ; 
that if he had chosen, he could as 4‘asily have sinned 
as not ; in a word, tliat he was a mere creature and 
work of the Deity. He furtlu'r atlirmed that the 
Son of God was not of the saim* substance with the 
h\athcr ; that he was not the ‘ Word ’ or ‘ Wis<lom,’ 
properly speaking ; and that tlx; Scriptun‘s only 
attribute tlu'si* nann.'s to liim as tlxiv do to other 
created int(dligcmr(*s. 'rhcse ]>ro]n>sitions were 
listeiuid to with grt‘at calmness by tin*, bishops, 
but the inferior clergy, or at h*ast a majority of 
them, manifested the mo>l violent opposition. 
Alexamler, l>ish<»]» of ( ’on^tantim»j)b‘, was abl\ 
seeomh'd by the \ouiig deacon, Athanasius (<t.v.), 
the e([ual of Arins in elo<|U(‘nc(*, and in tin* powt‘r 
of his logic. It was principally by the rc'ason- 
ings of Athanasius that tln^ Council was p<‘rsuadcd 
to dcline, in the most ]>r(*cise manner, tln^ doctrim* 
of the Godhead \U. the abstdutti unity of the 
divine esst*nce, and the absoluti* c<]uality of the 
three jau'sons. All the bishojis snbscrib(‘.d it except 
two, who were l)anisbed, along with Arins, to 
lllyricuni. 

An im]K*rial edict was m»w issiu'd commanding 
the writings of the hcr(.‘siarch to be buim*d, and 
threatening with capital jmnishment all w hoslnmld 
be convicted of concealing tln‘ni. lint at Alex- 
andria, the Allans c«mtinncd in a state of open 
insurreetion, and began to leagiu! tliemseh cs with 
other eoiidemntMl seels. 'The gri'at iiillnenee ot 
Knsebius was also (‘xerled on l)ehalf of the exih'd 
herelie, as well as lliat of Constantia, the sister of 
the engx’i’or, wlio liad Imrself enilnaeed Ariaii 
tenets, and in j»eiinission was granted to Arins 
to return from lllyiicnm. in lie had an inter- 
view witli tin* cmjieroi- ; .and, in tin* coiifc'ssi-ui of 
faith which he presented, he declared his Ixdief that 
the Son was horn of the Fatlier bidore all ag(*s, 
and that, as the. ‘ \N’oi<l,' he had made ell things 
both in heavtui and earth, riie <‘m]M*ror was satis- 
fied, and .s(*iit orders to .Vtlmnasins, now JJishop of 
Ale.xandria, to na*eive Arins into the comiiiiiiiioii 
of the ehureli. This .Athaiia.sius refus(*d to do, and 
a series of tumults was the. eonsc(]u<‘ncc. Dusehius 
was greatly irritated, lit* chINmI a s> notl of hisliops 
at Tyre, in .3‘D, which proceeihMl to depose 
Athanasius. Tlie emiienir was even picviiiled on 
to remove liim to Gaul. In tlie same seai, anoth(3i 
synod met at .lerusalein, which revoketl tli(* sen- 
tence of excommunication utt' red against Ariu*^ and 
his friends. Still the majoi-ily of th(^ ( linNiiaiis of 
Alexandria clung to the tloctrines of Athaiiasins. 
I)LS«*i]>poiiited ill his expectations, Arius, in .T^O, 
}>roeee(led to f.’onstautinojde, where he presented 
the emperor with another apt>ar('iitlY orthodox con- 
fession of faith ; whereupon orders were issued to 
Alexander, l>isho]» oi Constantinople, to administer 
to him tin holy communion on the Sunday follow- 
ing. Before the. eeiemony, how*‘ver, In* died so 
siuideiily .tliat his disciplcvs tleclared that he had 
heen poiso/ieil, w idle the orthodox devout ly ailirined 
that God had answered the prayers of Alexn.mh^r. | 


'rhe manners of Arius w ere graceful and iiimlest ; 
Jie was noted for tw on an a.S(;etic abstinence, and 
the purity of bis moral character was never cbal- 
leiiged by a singles enemy. He is said to have 
eomiiosed songs for sailors, millers, and travel lei's, 
in popular measures, for the ])urpose of sjireading 
his peculiar tenets; but no traces of these survive. 

After Ills dc^atli, bis followers rallied round Euse- 
)>ius, now Bishop of ConstaMtiiH»]>le (*^^8), from 
whom they were styled Kusebiaiis. Constans, who 
ruh*d the \Vest after the death of Constantine (837), 
and Coiistaiitius in the East, made an essay tow ards 
reconciliation ; but it failed at the. synod of Sardis 
(847), where, tlie o(*eiderital bisliojis gatliered them- 
selves round Athanasius in supjxirt of the Ilonut- 
onsittn doctrine (idt*ntity or snnwnrss of stibstanrr)^ 
while ill a sejiaiate eoiiiieil at IMiilippopolis, the 
oriental bishops asserted the IIontoiott,sian doctrine 
(im]>lyiiig merely similitrifif of snhsfanre). Slight 
as might appi‘ar the verbal diHerencc hetwcicn the 
two jiartit's, tlxi bitterness of the (•ontrovt*rs\ was 
intense, and ])ervaded almost all (h^partments of 
public and private; life. Constant ins having gained 
dominion ovei- tin* AVest, the Ariaii (\*iuse, wliieli 
lie favoured, tiiumplie<l at tlie synod of Aielatc 
or Arles (808 ) ami at that of Milan (857)). These 
\ ietories, how(‘ver, were more ai»j)an*iit than real. 
'File Niccne doct’iiit; had still strong sii])p«)rt on 
its si(h‘, ami was strictly maintaiii('.«l ov tlio 
hanish(;d Athanasius and his friends, whik* the 
Aiitiiiica'aiis, soon after tlH‘ir triumph, wert* 
divided into at h*ast three jiartics. The old Ariaiis, 
also styled Aiiomo'aiis, or I let(‘roiisians, assert<*d, 
ill till* boldest style, their doctrine of ‘distinct 
suhstaiices. * The semi-Arians (a large majority 
ill the Eastmri ('hundi) mainlaim*d the Homoi 
oiisiaii doctrine of similar siihstani*<*s. A third 
part\ held the same* doctrine with some ijuali- 
iieation. Morally, tin* vi»‘tory was leaning to I lie 
side of tin* Niiveaiis. Julian the .Ajiostati* ^8(11-8), 
ill his hatred of the Christian r(*ligion, h*ft all 
parti(*s at liherty to contend as th(‘y pleased with 
one aiiotlier, so that they did not interfere w ith his 
plans. Jovianus and his followers in the AVest, 
X'aleiitinianiis I., Gratiaiius, and A'alciitiniaiius II., 
(‘xt(*nd(*d full toleration to botli parti(‘s. Ariaiiism 
at last was virtually snj»prcsscd in tin; Homan 
emidre, iind(;r 'riieodosins jii tiic East (87tt Do), and 
A alentiniamis II. in tht* AN est. .Among tin* German 
natioii.s, howc'vcr, it con(inu«>d lo s)<rcad through 
iiiissioiiary ellbrts. Bisho]> Cllilas, the translator 
of the Bible into the Micso Gothic laiiguagt?, had 
been the means of converting tlie ^^'est (iotlis to 
Arian Christianity as early as 8 IS ; and tlit‘y adhered 
to it until the synod »)f T’oh'do iu oSt). The East 
Goths, A^iiidals, Burgundians, the Sm*vi in Spain, 
and th(i Tamibards also adopted Ariaiiism ; hut in 
all these instanc(*s the Niccne doctiinc ultimately 
juevailed, 1110. t slowly among tin* Lombards, who 
retained the Arian cvo.od until IJG’J. 4’he Arian 
controversy was revived in England for a time 
by the writings of tin; learned Dr Samuel (Marke 
(i()7o 17‘29), and also by AVliiston ( I(i(i7“l75‘2). 
Tin denial of ‘tin* eUu'ual soiishi})’ was broached 
in liie AA’esleyan .Methodist Society by Dr Adam 
( larke ( 171)2 1S8‘2) and a few' follow ers ; hut it was 
soon sujipressed by tin; (Amference. The greatest 
English w riter who held distinctly Arian or seiiii- 
Arian views was Milton. Ariaiiism has heen 
suiM*rseded by Uiiitariaiiism. See Kolling’s Ge- 
acnirhtc tUcr Arhniurhcn Iftircsic (2 vols. (irutersl. 

1878 88). 

Arizona^ a tenitoia of the United States 
of America in 80“ ‘20' -87^^ N. lat., 109“ ~114“ 4.5' 
\V. long. It is hounded N. by c.)i>yrigiit lass n» n.a. 
Utah, E. by New' Mexico, S. by by j. b. Lirpincott 
the reimhlic of Mexico (Sonora), 
and AV. by California and Nevada. Its western 
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Ixmnclary is iiKJstly formed by tiie Colorado 
of tiie West, a lar^^e river remarkable for its 
rrroat canons. Tins river traverses the NW. part 
of Arizona in a deep and narrow water-worn 
olianiiel (tbe (Irainl (’anon), more than 3(M) miles 
lon;^, and nowhere less than a mile below the 
surface of the surronndinj; country. Arizona has 
an area of 112,1)20 s(j. in. ; it is thus nearly as 
larp:e as Italy. It i.^^ in jii^eneral a region of liij^h 
plateaus, trav(*,rsed by various i n ou n tain- ran j^es, 
presemtin;^ abundant evidence of not remote 
volcanic action. In tbe SW. tbe country has a 
<l(iserb charaettir, and in all ]iarts tlui rainfall is 
decidedly limited in amount. In various jiarts 
there are extensive lava-beds. Tlie whole rc'j^ion 
lies in the dra.in;i<;e basin of tin; (\)lorad<», thou^^h 
many of tbe smaller streams do not under onliii- 
arv <H)mlitio' ])ay any tribute to that river, their 
waters bein^ all evaporated or absorbed, e\«‘ej)t in 
rainy .seasons. Tbe (diief atlluents to the (’olorado 
;iro tbe (lila, the Hill Williams, and tin* (’olorado 
(Md(juito. 'Pin; main (’oloradt* is navi^^ated by 
steamboats for 000 mil(*s, but abounds in sbiftin;^ 
sand-bars. 'Phe water-su]n)ly over lar^(» areas of 
Arizona, is mainly derived irom <leep natural wells 
and ‘ water-holes.’ 'rino’e are many evidein*(*s that 
this water .supj)lv, probably n(‘V4‘r lar;,^e, is now 
innch smaller tnaii in prehistoric tinu*s, tlu'n* bein;' 
in some distri<‘ts extensive remains of ab.andoned 
a(iuo<ln<ds or iria^nition canals, where at present 
tln*re is very little water to be had. 'I’here still 
exist a few Indian comiininit ies (.Mo<juis towns, 
live.), wln'H' tln‘ ancient a^oicultnral semi-civil' -a- 
tion snrvi\es, though in a decadc'iit state. Tbe 
a^^ricultnral pros])t‘cts of Arizona are i^ood. It 
is ln‘li(‘\»‘d tlial fully 10,000,000 aen's of t;Tound 
mi;.;ht be profitably irri;j!at(Ml. The country in 
{.general extremely henlthfnl ; but in tbe S\V. the 
summi'r lieat is exc-'ssive, sind malarial lev('rs an; 
not unknown upon tlie boltom-lamls of tln‘ Low’er 
(’olorado. 'Plie rainfall is scanty, 14*21 inches only 
b(*in;;‘ re;.,dst(‘re<l at Tort I)elianc<‘. The me.an 
annual temperature at 'Pucson is alnmst GO’. 
Maize, barh\v, and wheat are the leadin'^ pnalucts. 
’Phe Imlians have from imnuinorial times cuUi 
j vated a little cotton. 'Pin' sn^^ar cane has be<‘n 
snceessfnily enltivatet] in the SW . (Irazin;^ is 
lar^^ely (Miried on, and in the waten'd districts 
sheep iiinl <;attle ^ive lich return.'-. The ve^eta- 
tioji of Arizona, thoie.;li not luxuriant, eomprisc's 
Ji!. my trees and plants nut found elsewhere in the 
Tnited States. 

'Pile animals are mainly tliose of the Ko»*ky 
Mountain re^^ion. 'Plie avi fauna is ri' h, many 
Mexic.an birds occiii ! !ii<.r here eitlnn* as residents 
o as visitin;:; sjneie' The ‘(liha monster’ (//cA;- 
iirrma hurrithdn) is remarkable as hein^ the only 
known venomous sj)cci(*s of lizard; and the ‘horned 
toad ’ (a lizanl) is very common. 

Arizona is an important si’at of ^old and silvm* 
minin;;' ; tlie a;.^;^re^ate value of these metals 
jirodiK’od from tin* or^oinisation of the teiritory 
to the end of 188.) hein^j; over $l7,2r)(hOOO. Plie 
product for the y(*ar 188"' was otliciall> e.stiniated 
at .'ii>G,50r),14G. 'fho })reoions metals are ^^eneially 
obtained from reonhtr lodes, since the ali.smiee of 
a snlliciont xvater - .supply makes ‘]dacer’ and 
bydraulie mining for the ino.st jiart unprofitable. 
Copner is also mined and .sin(*ltod very lar;^ely. 
Coal has been obtained at various points. Uock- 
Balt, lead, and other valiiabh mineral deposits 
are reported from almost every part of tbe 
country; but many of tbe in 'st ])rofit.ible min- 
ing enterprises are seated in tbe south-eastern 
districts. It lias been observed that tbe richest 
mines of the }>reeions rnetaks are on a belt 
crossing the territory from NW. to SE. Tbe 
territojy is traversed from east to west by two 
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great line's of railway, of which the Atlantic ami 
Pacific crosses in the iiortberii central region, and 
tbe Southern Pacific Kailway in tlie soutbern part 
of the country, Tbe manufacturing interests of 
Arizona are for the most part conm'c.tiMl with tbe 
mines. The crusliing, niiJling, and amalgamation 
of ores is an imjiortant business. Cres rich in lead, 
and .some otlii'is, are largely smelted, in.stead of 
being milleil .and amalgamated. 

Tbe prineipal towns are Prescott, tlie capital 
(])oj). in 1880, 188()); Tucson, an old Alexi- 

can town (poj). 7007); Yuma, in the SW. ; 
Tombstone, a silver mining centre, in the SE. ; 
Plmmix ; St .John; (Mifton ; (llohe; and Mineral 
Park -all mining camps of greater or less import- 
ance. Allusion has liecn made to the interesting 
old Indian towns, or pueblos, with tlieir remark- 
able native semi-eivilisation. In somi* instanecs 
these communities occnjiy a single, large stone- 
bnill liouse several stories high. 

'Phis region was first visited l)y Spaniards in 
loTO, and their military post at 'Pucson w.as 
established in l.'iSO. ( 'onsiileralde numbers of the 
Indians wi're Christianised and ]iartly civilised liy 
Spanish missionaries ; but many of the half-civilised 
pueblo Indians lia\e persistently refn.seil to become 
(’bristians. 'Phe warlike Apaches and other 
xvild native* tribe's for 300 ye-ars have giveni 
mue*b tremble, ami it was not till ISSG that the 
Cnile*el State's force's and Hie* Me'xican troeips, act- 
ing e'oiijeMMtly ill the freuitier districts, gave tbe 
Apaches sill'll a severe jninislimeiit, that their jmwer 
to annoy the white* se'ttler.- wonM apjx'ar to he 
for ever eh'stroye'el. Imlian hostilities have from 
the first grexitly inte'rb're'd with the <l('ve*h)]nnent 
of tin' country. After 1821 Ih*; eiountry was a 
►art of Me'xie'o until 1S4S, whe*n it passe 'l to the 
'nile'il State's nmh'i the treaty of tinadalupe 
lliek'ilgo. In the* I nited Statens government 

elleeti'd the ‘(iadsdi'ii Purchase,' ))y whie'h ti large 
ari'a of laml was ed»tained, most of whie'h is now* in 
Arizona. 'Pin territory was orgaiiiseal in 18(53. In 
IS70 the p<»]mlalion (otlu'r than trihal liielians) was 
l)().")S ; in ISSO, 40,440. 

Ark of tln‘ rovoiiaiiK Auk oi i hk Tksti- 
M'lNV, or Auk ok .Ikiiovaii, among the aneient 
Israelite's, an oblong box of aeaeia-w ood, overlaiel 
Avitli gohl within ;inil wirliont, two eubits ami a 
half (3 ft. 0 in.) in Jengtli, one e'libit and a lialf 
(2 ft. 3 in.) in l»re'adtb ami height, in wliieh 
was eleposited the ‘ test inioiiN the law of the* le*n 
e'ommamlnie'iits in.-e*ribe*d on tw’o stone tahh'ts. 
tin lle'bie'ws, ix. 4, mention is also made of the^ 
pot of manna ami Aaron’s rod.) 'Plie lid of the 
mrn'if-st'nt was of g'del, and I.ael at e'aeli eiiel 
a >'h('n(h, Ix'tweeii wliich was tlie jilae'e of the 
^in'chiimh or visible manife*station .symbolie'al of 
the Divine j're'.se'iiee. Kings also were fasteneel 
to the ark, (hrougli whicli we;re iiiserteMl the 
staves by wbieli it was e'arrie'el, after being 
covered with a e'urtain of badgers’ skins, with 
a blue; edotli over all. Alike in the tabernaele 
and in the; ti'inple it was ])ut into tbe ‘ most 
holy pbi(*e,' into wliie'li, on the ‘ <lay of atonement,’ 
the bigb-])ru'st was to e'ntt'i* alom*. The de;sire 
of the Israelite's to have* tlie ark in tlie army, 
and its solemn eonvewaiie'e* to the* ne*w' capital in 
Daviel’s time, have heeii inte'rpreted hy .some; e*nti(‘.s 
as revealing a semiewhat sensuous e'once'j^itiem of 
.le’hovah as aediiallv having his reside'iice within it. 
This is but little iii barme>ny with tlie; spiritual iele;a 
e>f Jebeivah fouml in the j>ro})bets, anel it is signili- 
caiit that the ark is emly emee allueleel tei by t belli, 
and that in a ve*ry pe'e'iiliar manner (.Jcr. iii. 16). 
Tbe ark and the; mercy-se*at have; leing be;lel an 
iinpe»rtant jdace in the orthodox interpretatieui of 
Okl Testament lypedogy. 

Professor Sayce in bis llibbert Lejetures (188/) 
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pointed out a clo.se parallel to the Tsraelitish ark in 
the Jkihylonian papakJni home on men's shoukhM*.s 
in procession at festivals. These ‘arks’ filled an 
important ]>lae(' in the I »ahy Ionian ritual. They 
had all sneehil names, and were the visible abodes 
of the jy^ods to which they helon^a'd. 'J’he pupakhu^ 
however, was not the original form, hut merely a 
Semitic develojwiient of the ma or ‘ship' of (he 
pre-Semitic Sumerians. 'Tiie latter was furnished 
with helm, oar, ami mast, thus ]>ointin”: back to a 
hoary antiquity when tin? tirst worshi})pers who 
used tluMn dwelt by tin* sea-shore, as did the 
inhabitants of the ohl (.’haldean city Ibidu, on the 
shores of the Persian (Julf - whenee the relij;i<m of 
nrimitive Pabylonia first s])read. T'or the Ark of 
Noah, see 

Arkansas (formerly ])ron. Ar' hnismr), a state 
of the Americ;in Union, is hound(‘il on tlie N. by 
Missouri, on the K. by Missouri, isss ... i .s 

Tennessee, ami Mississippi, on tin* *•> .i a Lippin.-ou 
S. by [iouisiana, ami on the W. l*y 
Texas and the Indi.in 'ren itorv. Ar(*;i, .VbS.'iO .s(j. 
111 . — about that of iMii^laml without Males of 
which some SOO .s(p m. is water surface. Tin* 
southern limit is the paraihd of ;>(U N. hit., ami (he 
northern boundar\ tor the most part is on the 
]>arallel of .SO'. Tin* Mississip[»i lliver w.ashes 
nearly all tln^ eastcin bonier of the state. 'I'lie ex- 
treme east ami west limits are respectively 81U 40' 
and 0-U 4*2' W. lon;.^. Nearly all the country is well 
timbere<l. .Mono the eastern liordcr of the state, 
for more than half its e.xlent fnun the north, lies a 
strip of rich alluvial and swampy land, (iO miles in 
averaoe breadth, and limited westward by Urowley's 
Kid^m, a t)rominent feature of the country. A 
similar low and wet tract is traversed by the lower 
Arkan.sas Kivm*. The .southern half of the .state* 
contains areas of yidlow' ami loamy laml <)f 

'Pertiary aoe, interspersed thinly with tra<*ts of red 
clavs and hills of iron-ore. M ost of the Urowdey's 
Kidoe reoion i.s a considerable breadth of opay 
silty prairies. In the w’ost of the \<‘llow 'I'ertiary 
loams are lar^e pat<‘hes of * lilaek prairie ' of Ure- 
taeeous aoe. The west ami (.•eiitral piu-tionsof the 
state form a broken hill re;;’ioii of 'Pertiary orij;in. 
(Ircat prairi(*s of red loam and clay soil ju'cvail in 
the NV. a.nd NM'. 'Powar«ls the north is the Ozark 
mouiitain-re^^ion, a hndvcn <*ountry of hit^h hills and 
rhl^es. 'Phe seals, lhou;;h of extremely various 
character, are mostly l;'oo( 1 throughout tin* state. 
The (*oal measures very o\ten.*'iv<>ly underlie the 
surface, and coal mops out at many ]M)ints ; but 
thus far it has not lieen much wrought. The 
(|uality of the Ai kaiisas coal is leoorte*! to be e.x- 
celJent. Sih (‘i-lM'arin^^^ galena and zi?ic ajipe.ar to 
be ahumlant, and inui-ores tj.xist in va.Nt aiiiourit.s. 
The villai^es of Jlot Spri.n;(s in (larJaml county, ami 
Eureka Springs in the \\\\ uro celebi’ated iiealth- 
rc'.sort.s. The nova,culite, or ho/ie-stom*, of this 
state is extensively wrought and e\poiie<l. The 
Mississip])i, Arkan.sas, lied, M’hite, St Kramas, 
Ouachita, and other navigable rivers atlbrd ex- 
cellent facilities for the elieap transportation of 
goods. In the eastern alluvial n*gion, e.specially 
tow’anis (he muth, occur ses • ral larg«* hut simlh>w 
lakes, which were fonmid during the groat eaitli- 
qiiakes of bSI 1. 

Agriculture is the leading pursuit in Arkansas, 
and cotton is the great stanle of ]n*oduction. M lize. 
is also very largely jnoauceil, and considerable 
quarititie.s of oats ar.d wheat are harve.-t^od. Live* 
stock, W'ool, b»!»aeco, pork, and dairy products arc 
marketed, .ami their ])rodnctinn is ]i*ceiviiig a lajud 
extension. . Much aiteniion is iiUo given to fruit 
culture. ^ 

Tk^ r^eiit do' clopment of the railwav .sy. tem of 
the etJSSig bfis given far greater variety arid enter- 
prise tu(he agiicultnre of Arkansiis than it had 


under the old system of slave labour, when cotton, 
maize, and pork were almost the .sole artiele.s of 
]>ro<luction. Arkansas i.s still one of the leading 
state.s in cotton })roduction, taml it is as.serted that 
if all the colton-lamls were worked to anything near 
tlieir full capacity, this state might furnish as mneh 
i»f this staj)le as is now^ raised in the whole United 
State.K. Th(*re an* still very large areas of nn- 
develope<l government land, and excellent improved 
lands can be purcluisi'd at low' rates. Although 
malarial fevers and st'vere heat are to be enconn- 
tere<l in the marshy and fiat alluvial districts, the 
larger portion of the country has an agreeable and 
healthful climate, and few parts of the repuhlie 
oiler greater natural attractions to the immigrant. 
At Washington, in the NM'. of the .state, the 
mean annual ((‘mjM'iaInre is over fil", ami the 
annual rainfall .M'o inches ; at f'ort Smith, in 
the M'., the rainfall is tO'.'K) inehe.s. 'Phe exton- 
si vi^ forests of Arkansas an* heeoming a source of 
wealth. Hard woods prevail north of (hi^ Arkansas 
Kiver, ey]>ress swamps cover a great ]i.art of the 
eastern alinx ial ilistriets, and in the south there are 
extensive areas covered with j)im*. In (piality, 
variety, and aeee.ssihility. (he timber of this state 
is hardly surpas.sed. (Jn‘at attention has bitterly 
been given to tin* black w.alnnt limber of Arkansas, 
whi<*h is extensively used by eahini'lniakers. 
Shingles, staves, and rough lumher nre largely 
shipped. 'Phe njaniifa,et ni ing int(*rests of this 
state (apart from the sawing of lumher and 
kindreil operations) are for tin* most part little 
ilevelopeil. V'almihh* water-iiow'(‘r exists in the 
hilly and mountainous distriet.s, lail it is thus 
far not (‘xtensively utilised. Mills for the e\- 
j traction of cotton see<l oil find prolitahh* eni]doy- 
meiit. 'Phe mineral re.sourees of the state are 
believed to ]>c veiy large, hnt they have hemi 
hut little utilisiMl. Lying outside the gri'at 
currents of inimigralion, Arkans.is has, until very 
reeetit y'lws, jni'serveil to a remaikahle ilegree 
the I'harai'ter of a frontii'r count ly. h'ven the 
large e.xtent of livm- naxig.-ition for a long time. 
s(»rv(‘d to himl(*r tin* develojunent of the country, 
since it di.seourageil the eonstruetion of railwaxs, 
and as a eon.seipimieo, great tiaets of excellent l.aml 
lying at a distam c from the largi* streams are. even 
mixv very thinly ]»eoj)h'd. 'Phe old .system of slave 
labour ami of largi* holdings of l.iml xvas not tavour- 
ahle to rajiid inaterial deveIopim*nt. This region 
fonm*d ;i ]»ait of tin* Erench eidony of Famisiana, 
and xvas piirehasial, tog(‘ther w ith the r(‘st of that 
<‘olony, hy the l^nite<l States in ISOIl. 'Phe earliest 
I'reneh seltlemmit, xv.as made at Arkansas Tost in 
l()Sr». Arkansas xvas organised as a i(*nitory in 
ISIO, and Ix'iainie a state in IS.'U). An ordinance of 
.secession xx'a.s jM.ssed hv a state* ronxention in ISfil, 
and during the xxar xvliieli bdloxved, fhi.s state? was 
(he se-ene of.s(‘ve*ral aedivt'aml important eam[)aigiis. 

I'uhlie eelneation has in recent y<*ar.s n'eu'iveel 
mneh attentiein. ^^ne•h e*are has h<M*n Ix'.stemeel 
ill senile se'e-tions em the e*elueation of the freeelmen 
and their ehildren. Since ISSO theue* has been a 
large? rnovi-inent of eoloureel immigrants from the 
e>hlcr -siale'.s. 'I’lie; light, yet fertile soil, ami the 
xvarni climate ed' Se)nthe*rn Arkansas, se.*e‘m specially 
attractive to this el.i.ss ed’ .settle'is, a ml the* move 
inent has he.*en gre'atly e'neemrage*d hy the plantei'S 
of that se;ctie)n. 'Phe xvhite iieqnilatieni is almost 
entire*ly eornposeel of English-speaking peojile of 
.Ame*riean birth. 

'Phe ])rineipal toxvns aee Fiittle Iloek, the state 
capital (nop. in 1S8(), l.‘l,i;i8); II<d Springs, a 
eefehrateel Iiealth * iv.sort, witli copious tlierinal 
.springs; I'ine IFlntP, Texarkana, lf<‘lenii, Eort 
Smith, ]<'nre*ka Springs, Arkadeljdiia, JMpii- 

latiori of Arkari.sas { 18‘20) 14,255; (1850) 209,897; 
(1860) 4.S5,45(>; (1880) 802,525, eif whom 591,531 
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were of white race, and tlie remainder nearly all 
of African or mixed «leseont. 

Arkansas Riv<^r, next to the Missouri the 
hir^’cst alHuent of the Mississippi. It is 1514 miles 1 
|on^\ risiii*' in tlie llocky Mountains, at an altitinle 
of 10,000 feet, on the honlers of (Mail, and joining 
the ‘ Father of Waters’ at Napoleon, ‘275 miles ahov(* 
New Orleans, h'lowin'r generally throu;.;li a level 
<;onntrv, it ]>r(‘sonls Imt f(‘\v ol>staeI(‘s (,o navigation. 
4’lie piineii>al dillieulty is eonnei'ted with its 

■ ' fall -the <liilerem*e hetween 

season and season ln*in<4: not less than *25 feet. It 
varies in wi<lth from 150 f(‘ot near the. mountains, 

to about a mile in tin* sandy regions, 

praeticahhi for ste.amhoals, <lurin;;‘ nine months j»f 
the year, to a distanei^ <»f SOO mih> from its mouth. 

If, divitles th(^ state which takes its name into 
nearly <‘<iual ^ irts. Its most important tributary 
is the Canadian Uiver. 

Arklow^ a s(*aport of Wicklow, 40 miles S. 
of Oublin, at llie mouth of tlu; lovely Avoca. 
which is crosse<l heiii by a hri<l^e of nineteen arches, j 
Near it is Shelton Abbey, the s(‘at of the Karl 
of Wi<dvIow. 4'h<‘re are ruins of the. <‘astle of 
the Oriiionds, destroyed by Cromw(dl in U>40, and 
trac(‘s of an a.nci(‘nt monasterv . In 17ttS, a bloody 
encounter took phu e here betweim the j^overunient 
troops ami the Cnited Irishmen. l*(»p, f IS71 ) 517S; 

( ISSI 1 4777. 

Arko'llSI* the N 10. ]u-omontorv of the island of 
Hii^i’cn, in the Ilaltic. 1 1 s chalk-clin’s ri.'^<‘ to a h«‘i; 4 ht 
of 177 f('et, topp(‘d with a li;^litliouse, built ill JS*27, 
itself 7S f<M‘t hi, nil, from whi<*b the llanish islaml of 
Moeu, miles NW., can )»e seen. H<‘re stood tin* 
famous foi tilicatioii ( Sla.v. f57.vo/)so loii;^ imj»n‘o- 
nalile, and tin* temph* of t he \N5‘nd deify Swantewit, 
the mo^.t sa,<’red .sanctuary <4' the Slavs of Nort)n*rn ; 
(ierma.ny. it. was destroy<‘d. aft(*r a Ion;.; stru.icy*h‘. j 
by KiM,L!‘ Waldemar I. of Denmark in iltis. 4’he ' 
remains of tin* /oov/-/’/a 7 <»r \n all st ill sta,nd on the 
land side, of tin* promontory. 

Ark'wriyflll, Sii; iJieiiMtn, <*eh‘brate<l for his 
inventions in cotton spiuuinii, uas born at l‘resioii, 
in liancasliire, Deeemlier 2.'k I7*1'2. ( tf humbh? 

oii;;in, the Nouiie-cst of thirteen children, in* was 
hied to tin* tra,d{‘ of a i>arber, ainl hi.*' ea.rly o|)por- 
t unities of (•ultivation were eveeodin^^ly limiied. 
Ahout, 1750 he s(‘tlled a-^ a barber in lloiton, and 
fn> several years became jiIso a dealer in hair. A 
se< ret |»ro(*ess for d\ein,i;’ hair, said to have lu'(*u 
ili'^covan-ed by himsedf, im reasi'd considerably the j 
prollts of his trade. Very little is known re;j;ar(b 
mL^ the hjst. movements of his mind in the 
di'*ction of nnM'hanical in\a*utiou. Ilis icsi<leuco 
in the midst of a cotton-spinuin;j: ]topuIalion 
uarurally h^d him to take an intercvt in the 
pio<*e.sses u.simI in tliat manufacture. Ha\in;.^ no 
l)ractical skill in mechanics, he secured tin* ser\ ices 
el a watc.hniaker, named Ivay, to a.ssist him in the 
eonstruction of his ai>paratus. .\bout' 1 7ti7 In* seems 
to have ^iven him. <*lf wholly up to inventions in 
<‘ottou spinnin;^. In tin* follow ing year he r'‘mov«'d 
to Freston, where, he set up. his tirsi ma hiue, the 
<*eh*hrat(3d //e, coiisistiii;^ ehielly of two 

Jiairs of rollers, the lir>t [lair moving;- slow ly in con- 
tact, and pa.ssin;^' tin* < v»ttou to the otln*.r p.tir, which 
revolved with such inereastMl velocit;, as to <lraw^ 
out the thread to the re(jiiired de^j^ree of lineiicss. 
No previously invented maehinerv had l»«'eu able 
to produce eottoii throad of sulVn h-ni temd<v ami 
!^treii; 4 :th to he used as warp. An iuveuii<»ii indeed, 
hy Mr Charles Wyatt of ibnnii jliaiii, wu:ch was 
patented iu 175H, hut never sueceeded, tleprives 
ArkNvn^ht of the, lioiioiir of Inr- in»’ lioeu ‘he lirst to 
use rollers in siiinnin*^ ; hut there is no reason to 
believe that he owed anythiiif? to this ju*eviour 
attCMiipt. The first sug^a^stion of tlie idea, he .'-ai«l, 


Avas ilerived from seeing a. red-hot iron bar (*longated 
hy being made to [»ass he,tween rollers. At this 
time Arkwright was so jioor that he nc.<'ded to he, 
furnishejl with a suit of clotln's before, be eould 
appear to vot<‘ at a,n election as a burgess of 1‘re.s- 
ton. Soon after, lie removed to Not tiiigliam, to 
esojuie the popular rag(*, Avbieb bad alrea<ly driven 
Hargreaves, tin* iu\ (‘iilor of the .syy/7/ /?///</ yVa////, out 
of Laiieasbire. lf(*ri‘ be fortunately fell in wdtb Mr 
dedidiab Strutt of Derby, the ccl(*brat<‘d imjirovor 
of the stni'L iiiij-fnniH', w ho, in conjunct ion w ith 
bis partner Nir Need, ejitcnal into ]»artnersliip 
with .Arkwright. 

Ill 17b0 Arkwright set up his lirst mill, ilrivon hy 
horses, ami to<»k out a. patent for his invention. In 
1771 he set up a larger factory, with waterpower, 
at Cromford, in Derbyshire. In organising his 
husiiie.ss, Arkw right showed leniarkahh* <‘nergv ami 
capacity ; and he nia\ he reganled as ih<* founder 
of the factory system. In 1775 he look out a fresh 
]>atcnt for various ad<litional improvements iu 
iiiaehiiierv. Tlie success attemliug thesi* under- 
takings stiniuhited rivals to invade his patent ; ami 
to such an extent did otlu'r cotton .‘^]>iiiners use his 
«lesigiis, ihat In* was ohligtMl, in 17<S1, to j)ios(*<Mitc 
at once nine ditlerent manufacturers. 4’he lirst 
action, against Coloiu*! Monlauiit hacked by a 
strong coinbiiialioii of r.ancashire mauiifact un*rs, 
was i<»st, .soh‘ly on the ground that his »lescriptimi 
ill hi.s .specification was not siitlicicnt ly clear and 
distinct, 'flic ollK*r actions were aliamlom'd ; ami, 
iu the following yi'ar, ,Aikw lii. lit published a 
jiamphlel eonlairiing a statement of Ids ease. In 
a new trial in 17'>5, he ol»taiiied a favourable 
verdi<*t. Tin* whole ({lu'slimi. howevi'r, was brought 
tinally h<*foie the Court of (bi'*en*s Ih'iieh, a few 
mouths after, when A'kwrighl's claim to the 
iiiv (‘III ions jiatented was for tin* first time calh'd 
into dispute, (hi tin* donhifni <*videm*e of a p(*rson 
named Highs, or Havcv. coinbim'd with Inal of 
I Arkwright's old asst.'^iant Kay, the jurv (h*cid(*(l 
j against him, and his jiatent was annnlh'd. This 
I was but tbe formal oiitconu* of an op[)osition wbieh 
I lia.d from (In* btginning markiMl mil .Arkwright as 
an (dijcct. of hostility. I’ln* manufaetni'crs at lirst 
combined to disconnt(‘nanc(‘ llie us(* of bis yarn. 
\Vb(*n the yarn was made into (*alieo('s, and parlia- 
im'iit was j»etitiom*d to b'ssen tin* duty on that 
cloth, tb(*y sti-cnuously o[»poscd the im*asure, but 
j in vain. I^)JmIar aniim»sity was also (‘.veiled 
' against him on tin* ground that his m(*chanical 
1 improvements diminisbctl tin* demand for labour ; 

I and on one ma'asion, a large fac'tory belonging to 
Arkwright was d«‘stroyed in tin* ]»r('^('in'e of a 
p(»vv(‘rful military and poli(‘«* forc(*. without a word 
of iut(*rfer(‘nc(* from the magistrali's, .\rkwrigbt, 
liovv(*v (*r, triumjihcd (»vcr all op])osition. In 171)0 
j In* in(rodue(‘d tin* stcam-engiin* into bis works at 
N(d (iiigliam ; and at the time ot bis death iu 1702, 
tin* value of bis ]»rop(‘rty amounted to about half a 
I million steiUng. Iu 17S() In* was a]»p(niite(l liigh- 
sln*ritV of Derbysbin*; and on tl:e occasion of ]>ro- 
scuting an ad(ln*ss to tin* king, congratulating 
him oil bis (“scajx* trom the iNtiiife ot tin* maniac 
.Margaret Nicholson, be receiv(*d tin* lionour of 
knighthood. A s(*v(*r(3 astlima had jiress(‘d upon 
him from bis youth; and a eomplical ioii of (dis- 
orders, the r(*sul( of his busy sed(nta,ry life, 
terminated a remaakahle car(*er at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty. 

Arlkcrss the name of a crystalline mountain 
mass amongst the M't'st(‘rii Alps, wliich forius^ the 
houiidary h(*tAV(*en tin* Austrian provinces of Tyrol 
ami VorarllK'rg ( tin* land l)(‘lort^ or h('yoiid the 
Arlherg'). The pas.> over this ridge, that oii the 
route from llludeii/ t(^ I.aiideck ainl Iniishruek, is 
53()() feet high, and is one of the most ditlieult in 
the Tyrolese” All IS, though it is practic'ally the only 
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one between the two Austrian provinces. The 
schtuno for a railway with a tunnel throti^h the 
Arlher*,^ Alp took <letinite shape in ISSO, ami the 
railway from Innsbruck to Bludenz was opened 
loth if^oveniher KSSk I’he railway is through a 
singularly beautiful mountain country, and is 
nnich frequented by tourists to and from Italy. 
The main tunnel is 07-0 yards in length, ami cost 
£l,r»00,00(). 

Arl<‘S, om* of the oldest towns in Kram*e, in 
the department of llouches dii Khone, situated 
on the left bank of the jirincipal branch of the 
Khone, lo miles from the sea, and 5^^ mihis N\V. 
of Marseilles by rail. It is famous for its Uomaii 
remains, imdmlin^^ baths, a palace of ( -onstantine, 
an a(jueduet, and an amphitheatre (4(>0 feet by 
310 feet) ca])able of aeeonimodatin;^ 20,000 spt*cta- 
tor.s. The (Miamjis Klysees were an early ( Oirist ian 
buryiuL^-^n'ound, and the museum contains immv 
lionuiTi and early (’hristian antiquities. 'I'he 
cathedral of St Troi>himus (7th etuitury) has a 
splendid doorway and ancient cloistius. Arles 
nuinufaetures silk, hats, tobacco, brandy, .soap, 
^lass bottles, and railway wa^mns. 'Phe marshes 
which rendered the <listriet unhealthy have been 
))artially drained, and a canal has been fornie<l 
which connects it with the harbour of Kouc on 
the Me<litt‘rranea7i. A relate or Arelas umhu* the 
Homans was the seat of a j)refect ; afterwards, for 
some time, the residence of the (Jothic ki^l^^ Kurich ; 
and in S70 the metropolis of the kin; 4 <lom of Are- 
late (.see Hr in.'l'NDV ). It was a free (*ity in tlu' 
12lh century. In the early (’hristian times, several 
imj)ortant synods w(*re conv<‘ned here (31 1, 334, 
4o2, and 173 a.d.). I’o}). (bSSl) 14,431. 

Arlos, a term used in Scotland ami the north 
of En;,dand for a |)iece of earnest-money ^iven in 
contirmation of a barijain or en^a^^cment, espe<dally 
when a servant is hirc<l. The ultimate ori^^in of 
the word is the Latin o/v7e^ ‘ (‘aiiiest-immey,’ ‘]>ait 
of the price )>aid down.' 

Arliii$j^toii, llivNKV Kknnkt, KvIvT. ok, was 
born at Arlin^^t^m, Middles(*\, in lOlM, and from 
Westminster School pi’oceeded to (.’hri>t ('hurch, 
O.xford. During tb(‘ ci\il ^^ar, at Andov(‘r he ^mt 
a lifelon^j^ s('ar on tin* nose ; afterwards at Madrid, 
as (Charles's a^^mt, he acfjuire<l an (‘<jually lastin, 

i >omi)osity 

t.Veat(*d Lord Arlinj^^ton in 10(>3, and 
Karl of Arlin;;ton in H>72, he was not the most 
scrupulous imunber of the unscrupulous (’abal 
(n.v.). In 1074 he was impeache<l <is a promoter 
ot j)opery, a self-a;;;i:randiser, and a betray<‘r of 
trust —in brief, as the ‘ eonduit-j>ipe ’ of (Miarles’s 
evil policy. Tin; impeachment lell throu'^h ; but 
Arlington found it desirable to exchange the ollice 
of secretary of state for that of lord chamberlain, 
and iinally he nqired to his Sutl'olk seat, Kustoii, 
where In* died, 28th July 1083. 

Arloil (anc. (h'tilitHuni), a town of Belgium, 
the capital of the proviuce of Luxemhurg, 27 miles 
WNW. of Lu.vemhurg hy rail. It i-^ .i neat and 
])rosperoMs town, aijd has a eonsi<]eral)le trade in 
corn, iron- wares, tobacco, crockery, and elav pipe.s. 
The town is mentioned as cai ly as 870 : Mie in: un*ry 
of (dairebmtaine, in the mdgbhourlioi)-.;, is now a 
foundry. J*op. (1883) 7(i84. 

Ann* The ui>ner « xtremity of the human body 
may be <livided int<) three ])ortions -viz. the 
shoulder, the hand, ami the in termed hi te shall (vr 
arm. The latter consists <»*.’ a i nppcn arm and a 
foretarm. In tbv u}»per arm then is ont* lH>iie, the 
humerus, /. (fig. 1). 'Phis hone pi events a ghihular 
hcafl^ wldcb aniculat«*.s with an<- moves freely njam 
the scaj»u!a, >, forming tie* shoulder joint, ivt 
the junction of the head and shaft of tl ** humerus, 
tiiere is a <*onstnciion termed the anatomical neck. 


The shaft is cylindrical in its upper ])art, hut 
becomes llatte.iied and somewhat three-side<l hehnv. 
A short distance above its lower eml, and on the 
inner side, a hooked proce.ss pointing ^lownwards is 
iit»t unfiemieiitly found. This rejiresents a ])roceHs 
of hone forming a complete foramen in carniv- 
oron.s animals, through which the main artery and 
nerve of the limh run. At the lower end of the 
shaft two artieiilar surfaces for the hones of the 
forearm are found ; the outer, rounded for the head 
of the radius, r ; the inner, a fmlley or trochlea for 



Fig. 1 — Bonc-i of tlu* 
ilmnau Arm: 

/(, louiHiU'. ; r, vaUiu-^ ; u, ulna; 
v\ ur:sl -joint ; /«</, li.uiil: 

.sc.qiiila ; c, claviclf, oi 
collar l.>oiH‘. 



, 4i'ltoi«l ooraco- 

hrarliinlis nmsclc ; r, r, (ri- 
C('|»s : t , i, ••xtciisdi’s ol wiist 
an<l Ioj.l; su pinat oi- of ♦In* 
liaii'l ; hill, lli’xor of Ihi^rrs 
aiul i.idiul and ulnar siiics of 
t he wi i-l , and /, palm ot tlio 
liand, or palnian.s longus ; 
p. paliiians lu’i'vis ; 7, palmar 

fa^^‘l:l ; 1., l)ici‘])S. 


the inovement.s of (he ulna, //. The hones of the 
forearm arc two in number, the railius ami ulna; 
the former iM'iug ]dai:e<l u])on tlu^ outer, tin*- latter 
U])ou the inner as]»ect of the forearm. By their 
upper ends, tlu'se hones articulate witli (be humerus, 
to form ( h<* (*lhow- joint ; hv their lower ends, with 
the carjms, t-o form (Ik* wrist- joint, ir. 

Tlie shoulder-joiiit is eonstrueted ujioii the plan 
of a b:ill and socket, the hones being hehl in ]>osi- 
liori l>> a ea]>snlar lig.-iment which is very loose, 
thercb- allowing fri*edom of movement to ti gretiier 
extei . than in any other joint in tbe body. This 
gain ill movement o(‘easions a loss of stability, 
hence. «liHlo<*;\ lions are fn qne.nt. For ll\e most part, 
the head of the humerus is driven downwards into 
the armiut, this ladng the only side of the joint 
unsupported hy museles passing to he insrrtct/ into 
the upper end of the shaft. S(‘e Smokldkh. 

A large triangular muscle, the. raises 

the arm from the side a movement distinctively 
human; it is depressiul hy the rttyttro hmv.hialisy 
the tforsi (tbe great muscle of the back), 

ami the pedondis tnajor ( tbe great muscle of the 
chest); in addition, it can Ihi> carried forwards 
and backwards by tbe action of these muscles. 
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CircuiiKluction is the result of a (‘omhination of 
these iMoveuients. 

The elho\v>joint is hinge-like or giiiglyinohl. It 
is |)rovitle<l witli strong la.t<*ral ligaments, ami its 
nioveinents are extension or straightening of tin; 
forearm produced hy the trirrpa ; llcxion or bending 
bv the bntt'hifilis (tntirns^ and st(/iiufttftr 

loNf/us. During the lattm* movemeni, the twist 
upoTi the trochlear surface at the hnvtu* eml of the 
humerus causes the hand to he carrier 1 inwards in 
the direction of the mouth. 

.Joints called radio ulnar .an', foiiml hetween the 
hones of the forearm at their upper .and lower 
extremities. The movements at these joints atVect 
the hand, for it a,rticulates with the lower end of 
the radius to wlii<*h tlu'y are juincip.ally due. 
When the r.adius rolls forw.ard upon tin' ulna, the 
l>alm of the I \n<l is turruMl < lown wards ; 

when it rolls hackwanls, (In* ])alm is turned Howards 
/Kffton. Dach mov(‘ment is ]»roduced by two 
musch's, which take their lixe<l points from (In* 
imnnuus and ulna. 

variety of the hingu'-joint is found hetween 
the r.'ulius ;in<l (‘.arpus, for, in .ad<lition to lh*\i<ui 
ainl extension, the hand can l>e diawn to (he radial 
or ulnar borders of the forejirm. These movements 
are clha'ted by (he fudnmris lotnjus, the Ilexors and 
<‘\(ensors of tln^ r.adial a, ml ulnar sides of the wrist. 

'the upjier extremity is supjdied with blood by 
(he continuation of tin* axill.ary trunk, the brachial 
artery, and its hr.ain-hes. 'The veins collect into 
large sui>erlicial trunks, which unite .at (in* bend of 
tin.* elbow, !it whi«‘h situation one is frequendy 
s(‘lec.led for venesection, and then pass on to join 
tin; axillary, on (he outside by tin*, cephalic vein, 
on the iinn'r side by (In* l».'isilic. Pbe , axill.ary vein 
fornn'd by (In* junction of superlicial vessels 
Just mentioned with tli deejK'r coiujianion veins 
which acciuupany ‘acli branch of the brachial 
artery. 

'rhe rn'rves pass «lown as l.ar»,e cords by the si^lc 
of the artery, and di\erge from it to their ultimate* 
■distributions ; (In* inusculo-spiral soon passing round 
the liack of tin* upp<*r .iriii to .appear on tin* outsid<\ 
and licconie, tin; radbil end posterior inteross<‘ous 
U'-rves ; tin* uln.ar running behind the internal 
I'ofidyle, for which ii has obt.ai.ied the term 
i'lnmy l>one,’ from the eb*errie like thrill wbieli 
}»asses along tin* arm wln'ii the ner\(' i*- strm*k or 
j’iesse<l. 'idle medi.an, as its name im]di<*s, keeps 
a middle eonrse with the ,art<*ry. See Nhltvot's 
S VST KM. 

d'bc arm allbnls e\eelb*nt illustrations of some of 
(be [)rinei])l(*s of meebanies. The In.sortion of the 
muscles so ucar, as will be seen, to the fulcra <u' 
« *u\,rcs of motion, involves a loss of power in the 
usual sense of the wonl ; there, is, however, a corre- 
''l»omling gain in velocity at the end of tin* lever; 
ainl for most of the purposes to which the haml is 
]>ut, agility is of far great (‘r moment th.an dead 
stn;ngtii. See Lkvkh. 

As far back as ITlt.”*, attention was tirsl directed 
by White to the propoiiion lietween arm and fore- 
arm. Sul>se<[uent measurements b.ive diown ili.at 

b»rig Immenis, and a still longer ?-;idi us, are essenti- 
ally a|)e-like eliara« ters, while the very revose is 
typical t»f man, in bom the radius is shorter tliau 
the huimu'iis. In antbro|^»oid a])es, (be arm, f»om 
^boulder to wrist, is tber tore longer than in man. 

Kxtemling the investigjition to the dill’erent raees 
uf mankind, we liml th.'it tliere Is \. ry li((b* «liver- 
gerice, except in tin* ease* of the Afiiean n^grband 
Australian a,boriginal, in whe»ii ihe . .rearm is 
longer than in the white r.aees. Notwithstainling 
this ajiproxiination to the amhropi'id »vpe, the arm 
of the negro, from shoulder to wrist, is a little 
shorUu* than that of the Kuro])ean 'fhe explana- 
tion of this anomaly is founil in the fact that the 


hiunerus of the negro is shorter than that of the 
Knropean, and thus two inferior characters a 
short hnmenis and a long radius have eomhined 
to jmsluce a siijicrior one a short arm. 'I'liis 
aJlbrds an illustration of the fact that tlu; ])roj)()r- 
tions hetw(‘en human ami anthropoi<l skeletons 
may apnroximab* at on<; point whin* they diverge 
at another, even in the same tyj»e. 

Ariliu'cla, a Spanish word signifying simply an 
.•iriin;d force, but ajjplicMl spt*cially to the gre.at 
Spanish llet't lit,t(‘d out ag.'iinst Kngland in IbHS. 
'Ime king of Sjiain, IMiilip 11., had resolved to 
strik<*, a d<*,<*isivc blow at Protest ant ism hy compier- 
ing England, which INipe Sixtus \. bad formally 
made over to liim. Tin; jMUts of Spain, Portiig.'ii, 
.and other m.aritinn; dominions ln'lniiging to him, 
bad long resoundeil with the noise of his pre}iara- 
tions, and the most eminent (’atliolic soldiers from 
.all parts of bhirope (budved to take a share in 
the exj)edition. The M.-iniuis of Santa Tni/, .an 
.admir.'il of rejuitation ami (‘xpcricncc, received 
the command of the licet, and the fauums Duke* of 
Parma of the land-forces, 'riie latter had alr(*.ady 
gathered .‘JO, ()()() men in Manders, and merely 
waited tin; arriv.al of the ariiuula to prot(‘ct his 
cro.ssing. As no douht w.as (*ntertaincd of success, 
the fh‘<‘t was ostent.at iously styled tin* Invincible 
Arm.ada. When ready for sea, it consist e«l of 1*21) 
vessels, t),") of wliich were over 700 tons, and v. as 
manned hy 8(M)() sailors, while it carried 19,000 
Castilian and Portngiu'se soblieis. <i\'cr'20t)() cannon, 
and provisions sutticient to fe(‘d 10,0b0 im*!! for six 
months. A s<juadron of SO shi)»s. onl> 30 of wliich 
W(‘r<; ships of the lim*, was all tiiat ElizalK'th luul 
to oppos<* it by s(‘a : but allluuigh the Kiiglisli 
(b‘(‘t was milch interior in nnndK*]- and si/e of 
shipping to that of (lie t*nemy. it w;is mncli more 
manageable, wbili* it was manned by bOOO of the 
bardi(‘st. sean.c'ii in Europe. bord TIow.avd of 
Eflingham, a ('atbolic of gn'at valour and capacity, 
took upon biin a'^ lord high admiral tin* command 
of tin; (Icct ; Drake, llawkius, and Frobisher 
.-cr> cd under him; >> bib* a f»‘W ships, under Lord 
S(*ymour, lay oil’ Dunkirk, to NN.itch the Duke of 
Parma. Such was tlic ]ir('paralion made by the 
English ; while all the Protestants of Europe 
regarded this enterprise as the critical event which 
was to <lccidc for ever the fate itf th(‘ir religion. 
Drak<*'s daring attack on the ston'-ships in the 
harhonr of Cadiz bad alreaily debued the e\])(*di- 
tion, ami it Mas further delayeil .at tlie moment 
of sailing by the (b‘atb of tlie mlmiral Santa Cruz. 
Scan*elv lunl it actually suilcd under «oiiimaml of 
tin* Duke of Medina Sidoniu, a seaman of luit little 
<*\perh*ma‘, M’lieii a g.ile in the Hay of Hiscay dro>’e 
it for shelter into b'errol. Some time m.is lost in 
relitting, and it was not till the end of .luly that 
the sails of the He(‘t Mere si‘en from Lizanl Point, 
and the English b(*a(ams b.ad ilared their alarm all 
along tin* coast. 'Flu* armada w as «lisp(»se<l in tin; 
form of a half moon, st niching si‘\cn miles from 
the one born to the other, d'iic Spanish .admiral, 
instead of going to the (a»ast of b'lamlei’s to take in 
tin* troops stationed then*, rt'solvcd to sail directly 
to Plymouth, and desti-oy (In* shipping in the 
h.arbtuir. Hut IloM’.anl slipped out of idymouth 
Sound, .and hung Mith the wiml uj>on his rear. 

He refused to come to close i|Uarters, hut 

attaeked the Spani.ards at a disl.ince, jHuiring in 
hi-« hro.atlsides Mith admirable dexterity, and 
csea'ping at will in his sMift .ami e.asily handled 

ve.ssels out of the r.ajige (*f the Spanish shot, 

(balhum after gal leon was sunk, hoarded, or driven 
on shon*, and ‘ Ihe fealliers ot the S])aniard M'cre 
•pliieked one by one. As ihe armada advanced U]) 
the Channel, tin* English still folloMed and hantssed 
its rear, and tlu; running lire continued throughout 
the week, until the Sjianiards took .shelter in tlio 
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1 )<)rt of Calais. At inidni^bt Howard sent eij^lit of 
ns smaller vessels, lille<l like Hresliij)s with eom- 
Imstible materials, and ablaze, into the midst of the 
enemy. The Spaiiianls in ])anie cut their cables 
and stood <Mit to sea, while the Kn^lish ships pur- 
sued closely, and came n]> with them at dawn oH’ 
(iravelines. llroadside after broadsid(3 the Knii- 
lish noured into the towerin.!^ ships of the armada, 
wliicti in their turn wen^ unable to do any ^reat 
dama^a^ to them. At the elose of six hours’ 
furious ti^ditin;; they found their best sliij»s 
shattere<l to ])i(M'es ami drifting with a north-W(‘st 
wind ujKUi tb(‘ samlbanks of Hollaml. Mor<‘ than 
4000 iiKUi had fallen, while on the Kurdish side not 
a hundred men bad Immmi killtMl, and not a ship lu'ul 
)»e<ui taken. d'he Snanisb admiral in despair 
ca,lle<l a hasty council of wai-, in which it was 
resolved that, as their ammunition ba<l be^un to 
fail, as tlieir lleet bad rt'ceived ;^n‘at damai^«‘, ami 
JUS tlie l)ukt‘ of I*arma liad refused to \(‘ntun‘ his 
army under their ])roteetion, they should return to 
Spain bv sailiuj^ round the ()jkue\s, tlie wimis 
bein^ (HUitrary to their ]»assaye directly liack. Tlu* 
En;;lish shijjs were soon <*ompelle<l to fall back 
from want of anmuiuition, with which they had 
been but stiui;ily su))plie<l thi()uj;h tin* ill-timed 
cheese- pari ]»olicy of the rpuMm : but the storms 
of the northern seas br<dve upon the armada, and 
iinislied the woik of (h'striietion. ^^'hen Howard 
fell back from the |*ursuil, on the l.’lth of Au«^ust, 
there were still 100 ^es,sels in the Spanish lleet; 
fifty-four only, and these in miserable c<uidilion, 
their ci(*\ns dyin;^ of sickness and exhaustion, ever 
reached the pojts of Spain. The rocks (d the 
Hebri<les ami tin; western coast of Ireland were not 
more fatal tt) the ships than tin* hiniory ishmien ami 
Irish !<► tlieir bapb'ss crews. The seaiiKm, as Avell 
as the sohliers who survived, were .so overcome 
with hanlsbi]»s and fati; 4 ue, ami so <lispirited by 
their discomliture, that they lilled all Spain with 
accounts of the des]>erate valour of the Kn^lisli, 
and of tl *0 lemjK'stuous 3 ioleiiee of that o<*(‘an by 
wirndi they Mere surroumbMl. 4’li(‘ I’m^lisb qiu'en 
strnek a medal bearin;' the inscription, /)r/fs 
Jlavlf, rt ‘Ilssl/Kiti .sttiif, ‘ (lod bleM', and they were 
scatt»*red.’ The story of the nrmada has been w(dl 
told by Fronde in the last voluuii' of bis History, 
and by Kingsley in tlie romanee of ll rsfiran/ Ho : 
its opmiin^ chapter by Macaulay in a spirited ballad. 

AriiicUlillo [I >(rsif/nis), a ;,o*nus of mammals in 
the ortler Fdeiitata (o.v. ). They are not, however, 
tootbh'ss, as the wont Fdeiitate would su^^;i;e.st, but 
jirovided M itli a variable uumlM*r of simple* molars, 
dejstitute of true roots, ami distant from one another, 
so tliat those of upper ami lower ja3, interlock when 
the, mouth is shut. Only in one east* are there 
teeth which are not molars. The elou'^ated snout 
bears at its tip tlie dowiiwanl direettal no.-^trils. 
J’he ton;;ue is smooth, slender, and <ilulinous, but 
not lon;^^ ami extensile, likt*. tliat of the. aiit-eatei 
The eyes are small ami weak, ]ir(diably in associa- 
tion M'itb the buiTowiu;.^ habits of the animals, but 
the stjnscs of sim‘ll and lu'ariiij^ are acute. The 
limbs are short and strong, ami bear jiow erful claws, 
much used in hurrow iiig. This they do A ery rapidly 
Avhen in dangei, wliile .some, .such as J). ftpni\ 
protect themstdves hy rolling u]) into a l>all ami 
exposing only the armoure«l dorsal surface. This 
bony armour is iiidee<l their most striking ]H*eiiIi- 
arity, wliieli <li.st iriguishes the genus from all otln*r 
mammals exeej)!- the allied < ’hlaiiiydojdionis. It i 
consist.s of shields <'U iiead. iieek, shouldcTs, and ] 
rumi), and of movable cros.s bamls of plates amo.ss 
the back. Kver tiie tail may be thus armoured. In 
this >vay sofuc of the armadilios }ia\‘* retained 
their footbol»l in ti.e struggle with higher animals. 
Naturally timid and jaissive, tbey(;aii, if iore‘*d. use 
tlieir powerful laws in self-defence. They are 


nocturnal in habit, and feed on insects, worms, 
fruits, roots, and sometimes on carrion. They are 
distributed from M(exico and Texas soutlnvards to 
Patagonia, and occur in immense numbers in the 
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woods and i)anipas. 'Plie largest of the iiuim‘rous 
sj)ecies {/). is fully .S f(M3t long, e\elusi\cof 

liK*. tail, wbicli measiin's a foot and a half more, 
while the smallest is not al»ove 10 inches in length. 
Though all arc eaten, the flesh of the more Aege- 
tarian s])eei(*s is j)artieiilarly este(‘med. Nearlv 
alli(‘d is the small luiiiy < ’hlamydoj»h(»nis, whieli 
has no .shi(*l<ls, but a loose b*alberv armour formi'il 
of ‘2-1 cross bands of ])lates. In the ]deistoeene 
strata of South Amerii*a, the armadillos are n‘pre- 
sented by giant fossil forms. See <li,A PTiU»ON. 
AriiiacHllo. See M’uoD-Jan sk. 

Aniia»'OddOII« tin* great iKittlelield of the 
Apoealyi^se, in wlii<*li tlie final sli-jiggle betAVi‘(*n 
the ]M>\vers of good ami (‘vil is to lx* fought. Its 
name Avas undoubtedly snggt'steil by that famous | 
battlelield, Megi<ldo (dmlges, v. It)), in the jdaiii of i 
Ksdrat'lon, on Avhieh some of the most imjM)rta.nt { 
battles in the hisiory of Isiat*! AVere fought, as 
the victories of l>ara.k over the ( ’anaaiiites, and 
Midian over tin* (Jibeonites, as well as tlie defeat 
I of Saul by the Pliilistim's, and of dosiab by the 
h^gy]»tians. 

Araiag^ll* the e.Mpit.d of Count \ .Armagh. IIX 
miles SNV. of l>elf;ist, is situ.ileil around and on 
a gentle eminence, wlienei* its original name, 
Ard-Magba, ‘the high held.’ ll is well built of 
limestone. Tlie (•nu‘ifonu eatliedral ( 1S4 by lllf 
feet), dating from tlie l*2tb century, is built of 
red saud^^toiie, and is su|>posed to occupy the 
sit<* of that en*ctc<l by St, J’atrick in tlie> bth 
century. A Cotbic Koman Catladic cathedral 
0 (M*upics the ;'rineipal height to the north, {iiid the 
ju’imate's }ialaee that, to th * south, 'riicrc are a 
college, a eelebrat(‘d <»bs(*rvatoiy, a county court- 
house. prison, public library (foumle.d in 1771), 
fever Intsjutal, district luiiatie asylum, infirmary, 
and barracks for 200 men. It is tin* s(*at of the 
arcbicjiiscopal see of the Primate and M(*tro])oIitan 
of all Ireland, avIio, before the disestablislinient of 
the Irish (Mmreb, bad an iiicoim* of .iT‘2,0S7 a 
year. The chief maiiufaetnre is linen-Aveaving. 
Armagh, from 400 to the. Otb century, Avas the 
metropolis of Trelaml, tlie native kings living at 
Kamania, 2 mib^s to the Avi,‘st of tlui city. It w'as 
then rcnoAViied as a. school of tluxilogy and litcra- 
tiir<* its <'ollege being the first ill Kiirojic. After 
the Ueformation, it suf}‘ere<l s*^!'!^*!^' in the con- 
lliets hetwemi tla; Fnglish and Irish; it contaipod 
only three slated lions. . in 170b, since which time 
it has hcen reluiilt. I'nder tlie liedistrihution of 
S(*at.s Act (ISHn), Armagh cea.sed to he a jmrlia- 
meiitary horongh. Pop. ( bS71 ) 8040 ; ( 1881 ) 10,070. 
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ArniSIgrllf small iulaml county in Ulster, 
Ireland ; bounded N. by J^ou^^di I^eagli, K. by 
J)own, S, by Loutb, W. by Mona^xban and Tyrone. 
Its greatest length is 32 miles, and breaclMi 20. 
Area, •'>12^ s(^. ni. ; about one half is under tillage, 
and the remainder in pasture, plantations, and bog, 
hill, and under water, 'riie surface is hilly in the 
S\V., and undulating in the centre, attaining in 
Slieve (bullion, in the 8\V., tlie height of 1803 fiM*t. 
The country bordering u])on Longh Neagh is low 
and boggy, and tlje J^outli jdain extends into th<‘ 
south (unl of Arniagli. 3'he prineij)al rivers, navi- 
giible in their lower jiarts, are tlie ("allan, thi^ 
Tynan, the Upper Jlann, flowing out of l)<»wn N W. 
for 11 miles luifore it (‘liters Lough Neagh, and the 
lllaek water, whieli in its lower jiart separates 
Armagh from Monaghan. 3’he rocks of yVnnagh 
anv- Tiower Silurian in the south and middle of 
the county; the trap of Antrim, with tlie under- 
lying greensand, around Portadown ; carbonib'r- 
()iis linuistonii in tin*, basins of tlie lUackwater 
and ( -allan ; granite in the mountains of the SE. ; 
and 'rertiary strata bordering I^ougli Nt*agh. Tin; 
soil is fertile, with a good d(‘al of liog. idie chief 
crojis are oats, jxitatoes, wheat, turnips, and tlax. 
Th(‘ nortli and c(‘ntral parts of Armagh exhilut a 
dens<^ population, low hills ciilli\at(M| to the tops, 
li(Mlg(‘rows, orchards, and thickly s(‘atter(‘d farni- 
stt'adings. H(‘sides agri(‘ultur(‘, linen and (^otton 
weaving are tin' ehi(‘f indusirios. Aj»ples are 
largely grown. The county is mostly in the 
diocese of .Vrmagh. It returns three nienilM‘rs of , 
pailianu'nt. 'Pin' chief towns art' .Armagh, laireaii, | 
roi tadown, arnl ji.irl of Newi v. I’oj). ( istil ) 
lhn.()S();.(1871) (ISSl) i(i3,177, of whom 

7o,70ttwere Homan ( ’atholics, .03,31)0 Pipiscopalians, 
and 20.077 Preshy terians. 

.irillSl.U'liar. the old name of a district in tin* 
south of hi’ance, a part of (Jaseony now mostly 
included in the de[)jirtnient of tiers. Tln^ soil is 
fertile, and its wim* and hrandy {Ean (V A nihujiuu) 
are wi*ll known. 'Phe inhabitants an* noted for 
their simplicity, strengtli, and bravery ; but .are 
credulous ;ind ignorant. 'Pin' name Arinoffniu-s 
>\as horin* by a hand of soldiers who did good sei ' 
vice in tin* (‘arly history of France against tin* 
Phiglish and Swiss. 'I'ln^ family <*! the Uouiils of 
Armagnac, whieh (*nde«l in 1 107, jdayc'd an im- 
portant part in P'rench histoiv. 

Ariliato'Irs, the warlike inliahita.nl.';, sinct* the 
loth e(.*ntury, of tin* mountain <ii.';tricts in Northern 
Jrecci*, especially in .M.acedoiiia, F.pirus, and 'Ph(*s- 
s.dy. At OIK* time, as robbers. tln*v ravag»*d tin* 
luighlK.aiing (*oiinti , at another Ume protcct(*d 
ils >vrcl< hcd inhahiiants from other rohh(‘rs in 
' onsidi'ration of l)la,ck-mail. 'Phe Turkish ]»ashas, 
nn.-ihh* to subdue them, made terms with them, and 
ti'n^d to metamorpho.se thej'i into a .sort of mililar\ 
lioliee, intrusting to their can* the. safety of tin* 
IMihlic roads, and dividing; tlie, eountry into dis- 
tricts, each under the snper\ision of a clii«*f (‘f th(;.se 
militia. Put although tlie Armatohs fre(|ueutly 
sup|>r(^ssed the hrigandage^ of the Kleplns, they 
still regardtul them as brothers of eommon origin 
and faith, and shan*d with them tlnur hatr(*d for 
the Turkish yoke*., however nominal it might lx*. 
'Pin*. Turks ,at last akarmiMl at tills sympathy, tri(*d 
to substitute for tin* Armatoles tlie Moliamnn'dan 
Albanians, who were tlie implae.ahle enendes of 
the (ireeks. Tln^ moment the Greek insurrection 
broke out, in 1820, tlie Armatoles joint'd .. .e insur- 
gents 12,000 strong, and they ut least g int;d some 
glory in the war. 

Ar'iiiaturc is the term a,])pl’ed :o the pieces 
of soft iron that are jdaced at the (*xtrcniilic.s or 
poles of magnets to preserve their magnetic power. 

Magnetism. 


ArillOllia* a high tableland in the uj)])er \ alleys 
of the Knphr.ates, Tigris, Aras, and Kur, 400 to 
.W) niilt^s long, by nearly the .same breadth. In 
ancient tinnis an ind(*[)(*ndent country, it re- 
])eatedly recovm-ed its independence dtiwn to tie* 
middle ag(‘s, alllioiigli with varying houmlary. 
It is now, however, distiiluiled hc^tweon Piis.sia, 
Turkey, and Pr'isis, an<l .stretches, in its utmost 
extent, from Asi.i Minor on tie; \V. to tlie Caspian 
S(*a on th(! K., ami from the (’aiicasiis on the N. 
to the Murad Su on llie S. 'I'lu* int(*rior consists 
mostly of jiastoral plateaus, 2700 to 7000 fot above 
sea level, crowiu'd liy eouieal lu'iglits or trav(?rsed 
by mountain chains, ami culminating in Mount 
Ararat, 10, 00!) h'ct high. ,\ chain of moun- 
tains, strctcliing from Ararat to tlie eonllnone.e of 
the two head waters of tlie Kuj)hrates, divides 
Armenia into a northern half, e.ontaiuing the 
jilati'.an.s of Payazid, Krzennn, Kars, Akhalzikh, 
and Erivaii ; .and a southern lialf, in which 
li<‘s the ]»hiin of Murad Su, 40.')0 feet liigh at 
Mush. On llni ])la.tcau of J7ri\au, tlie ]>riiicij)al 
cones are Litth* .Vr.irat, 12,840 fcM't high ; Gr(*at 
Ararat, 17,212 feet; and Ala (JOz (with three 
piuiiacli's ), 13,430 f(‘ct, Surroumliiig Laki* Van is 
the cliain of the Ala Dagh, rising, in 'J’ura .lelu, to 
13,720 feet. 'J’o the (*ast of the viilley of the. Aras, 
the plal(*aii of Kara Pagh attains a lieight olf 
11,00(J feet. 'Plu^ nionntain-syst(‘ni of Arim*nia is 
mostly volcanic, in whieli trachyu* .-iml .aiigite j>or 
phyry an* mainly re]>n*sent(*d. The nnmeroiis 
eon(‘s are for the most part old enit(‘rs. 'Phe vol- 
canic nature of ,\riiienia. i'^ still l(‘stilied h\ its hot 
miii(*ral springs, rueli as the .^uljdiur sjirings of 
'J’iilis, ami by its (‘ai tlapiaki's. which, in 1840, 
wrought I Ik* com])lcte destruction of a vill.age of 
200 hous(‘.s on Mount .Ararat, and in I8.59, of the 
town of Erzornm. 'Phe Muiad Su or Ea.st, and the 
Kara Su or \N*es( Euphrates, form the head-waters 
of the Euphratt's ; wliil^t the Slu‘tt. rising to tli^ 
south of A an Lake, and an arm of the l)iarh(*kr, 
rising in the .Aliiijik l>iigh, constitute th(* head- 
waters of tin* 'Pigris. Otlic'r rivers are tin* Ar.as, 
tin* Kur, and tie* 'Pchnrak. Of lake's, there is 
\'an in Turkish, (loktcha or Sevan in Pnssian, and 
Lrmia in I’ersian Armenia. .\rm(*nia is rich in 
UK't.'ils, pos.se ‘.ssing mine's eif sil\cr, Ic.ael, iron, 
arse'uie*, alum, rex'k-salt, and e‘.'>-pce'i:illy ce)p]ier. 

'I’ia climali 1.- distingiiislied iiile> legiem of 
r.’iins, wit h suhlrojdcs 1 <'limatc, (‘iidnacing the* v.alh'V 
of the* Kur fremi I'illis te» the* ( 'aspian Sea ;ind the* 
valle\ of the* rj»per 'Pig?i'<; a re'gieiii eif per]ie*tual 
snow, which, in Arar.it, e*\a‘e*pt em tie- NW. side*, 
starts as higli ;is 1 l,()0n fee*!, hut e'ls(*whe'n* de.'sce'Uels 
some* .30(M) ft*e*t lowe'r ; ami ail iute'rme'diate*. re'gieui 
of ve'iy >;irious gradc.^, including tlie plateau of 
{ lie* freuitie'r mountains ami the* jilate'au chains, to 
a he'ight e)f 12,000 tei 13.000 fe*e‘t. 'Phis thirel zone 
range's from a Soul h-Eureepe'an e*limate in the plain 
e)f the Kar.'i lli.ssar, to a A1 id- l'airo]>(*.‘in climate*, 

. witli liarve*st as late* some.*tiim s as August anel 
j Se])tcnih('r, in the mid-shiiies or the freuitier nionn- 
tains. The plate*;ui.s — ve>le*anie*, elry, anel singularly 
hare elf wtieiel liave a, ve*ry severe* e-liinate* ; the 
winte*rs leuig ami ineleme*nt ; the summers short, 
vi'rv lieit. elnring the day, hut ah\’ays e*oM at night. 
'Pile* eold neirtli wimls, agjiinst whieli .Armenia has 
no prote'ctiein, cncemnteriug the* e*ast anel .semth 
winels, give rise te> the storms that re*n(lcr tli(^ 
Ti.ivigation of the* l?laek Se‘a co.-rst sei ehinge*re)us. 
Mm'.li the* richest he*lt eif ve'ge'tation is the* hroael 
vjilh'y of the AiU'^ : hut the* m.irslies jirodueed by 
tin* many irrig.’itiug e*hanm'l'^ make* this the mo.st 
unhealthy part of \rim nia. Tlieue* are, ne*verthe- 
h'ss, rich vincyareL ami oit'harels. titdels ol e'eittein, 
tobacco, rie*(*, he'iiip, and flax. 'Phe liigh tal del, anel s 
.are chiedly pastoral, though a little corn is also 
cultivated. 
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The ancients distinguished Armenia Major ^ the 
larger and eastern half, horderiiig on Media an(l the 
(Caspian Sea, on M(^sopotaniia and Assyria, from 
Armenia Minor to the west (»f the Euphrates. 
Turkish Armenia eomprisos, besides the old 
Armenia Minor, the vilayets of V^in, Ritlis, Dar- 
sim, Erzerum, as also parts of the vilayets of 
Diarhekr and Charput. Russian Armenia, hmnerly 
Persian, forms the NPi. part (»f old Armenia Major, 
and ineliides the ^overnimmts of Erivan, Klizahet- 
pol, and Kars, as also parts of the government of 
Titlis. In this Russian division of Armenia are 
situated the three old monasteries— Etehmiadzin, 
seat of tho patriarch of Armenia, llaghpad, and 
Sanahine. l*ersia holds the SE. corner of Armenia 
Major in the provinet* of Azerhijan. 

The Armenian is ratlier above middle stature, 
of darkish-brown <»r yellow complexion, witli black, 
straight hair, large nose, ^\ide ratlier tlian high 
forehead. He is of (piiek, adajdive intelligenci*, 
and specially ijualitied for trade. The women arc 
often handsome, with meet carriage, regular 
features, ami tine dark eyes. Only a part of the 
Armenians live in Armenia, most of tlnmi having 
been long ilispersed all over tin; world. Yet is 
their (*ssential national coln*sion and indissolubility 
of national character almost as strong as is that of 
the Jews, thoiigli it. has not had such unrmnitting 
fires of persecution to anneal it. 'Phey ladong to the 
Iranian grouj) of the Indo (b‘rmanic family. The 
Armenians, at the pn'sent day, are to be fouml in 
almost all Turkish provinces ; in Russia, Persia, 
and India; in the gr(\at commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean; in the Austrian em]»ire; at lamdon, 
Manchester, and other ca^iitals of Western Europe, 
occupying posts as mom.'V -changers, bankers, ami 
merchants, though jilso as artisans and port(*rs. 
Their number in Armenia itself is cstimateil at 
1 ,0(K),000 at the most; in Persia and adjacent ter- 
ritories, 1(K),()00; in European Turkey, 400, (KK) ; 
in Uus.sia, 500, (KK) ; in India, 5()(K) ; in Africa, 
5000; in TVan.sylvania, Hungary, and (lalicia, 
16,000. 'riieir total number is calculated at not 
more than 2.500,(HK). Among (he for(‘ign inv%ad<.*rs 
domesticated in .Armenia arts the Turks, mostly 
engaged in agriculture; the nomadic Kurds; in 
the 8E., tins I’artars ; Ntsstorians occupying tins 
mountains of the l*ersian fronti<‘r, and .’^peaking a 
Syriac dialect ; (Jeorgians, in tins north, (ireeks, 
Jews, and gipsies are .also scattercil throughout 
Armenia. 'I’ne Armenians themselves are .at 
home mostly shepherds and tillers of the soil, 
living in low, mini -built cottages, or underground 
dwellings, very meagrely furnished. The houses 
are built .at the side of or round a small court -yard, 
the rooms with no .ajnsrtures for light exce}»t into 
the yard. The cattle sometimes liouse with the 
family. In summer, tho roof is utilised for smok- 
ing, e.atirig, .and sleeping. Marriages an^ arr,anged 
by the parents, and the women have a place very 
subonlinate to that of nnm. So late .as 1856 .a wife 
might not spe.ak to her sister-in-hiw for the first six 
months after marriage ; nor to her mother-in-l.aw 
for nine months ; nor to her fatber-iu-law for 
eighteen months ; and when at last she might 
speak, it must be in a wbisoer ; and the whisper 
survives eve.n to-day in a Lonoon Armimian family. 
The women, seldom the men, weave carpets, silk 
and woollen stuffs, stockings, horsc-covcrings, 
sh.awls, i’tc., but especially lace, for which gold and 
silver threads are obt.aine«l fi'om Russia. Long 
centuries of opjiressiou oiid almost servitude li.ave 
vary niitch s<ap/>e<l the iiiilitnry h.abils and ^n’rif of 
the jioople, though in the l.'ist Itussri-Turkisli 
war many Armenians distinguished themselves 
by their Inuvery. A hirge Tinnihr-r hoM high 
places in the Kus.sian army, among the most tlis- 
tinguished being (General Ijoris Melikotf. 


History. — The Anneni.'ins called themselves Haik, 
whence Ilajastan, the I’ersian name for Armenia ; 
the name Armenia being conferred by the Medes, 
who applied this, the name of a single obscure clan, 
to the whole land. They have been known as a 
nation umler this name since the time of Heroilotus, 
and probably earlier. After being ruled by kings 
of their own, they fell successively nmler the 
Assyrian, Median, and Ihnsian empires, retaining 
under tlie Persians tludr own ]uiiiccs, and merely 
laying trilmte to the (Ireiit King. Having, under 
>igran or Tignines, become the centre of an empire 
extending from the Oronte.s to the ('a-spiiin, Armenia 
was shattcn‘<l by the Rom.an Taieullns, who pene- 
tr.ated to Artaxata at the NE. of Ar.arat ((>9 B.C. ). 
Sli.'ipur, the second of the Sassanid kings, conquered 
Armenia, hut und(*r Diocletian it w.'is recovered for 
Rome, and Tiridates the Hre/it returned to his 
ama'stral throne. This I'iridates h.aving been 
e<invert<‘<l to ('liristianity by 8t (Jregory the 
Fhiligbtener, Armenia became henceforward the 
bulwark of Lbristianity in Asia. Overnin by 
the Persian ^^rl^-^\ orsbippers, and, aftm* the ball of 
Persia, by the Moluimmedan califs of Ragd.ad, 
.sometimes sujiported, sonieiiiiic's abainloned, by 
the Ryz.antirie lunperors, and .a ]in*y to internal 
dis.sensions, Armenia y(*t re-i‘iuergeii, in the 9th 
century, into a static of soiin; import a nci*. 

In 885 A.l)., Ascliod 1., of .an old .and powerful 
Armenian family, .ascended the throne, with the 
jMUiiiission of the califs, and founded the third 
Armenian dyn.asty - that of tlie Ragratidjc, who 
cl.aim d(‘seent from King Daviil of Israel. Lmb*r 
them Anmuiia was ])rosperons. 'PIm* niagnilicent 
ruins of their capital at Ani, b»‘twe(‘n Etehmiadzin 
and K.ars, still testify to the transitory splendour 
of their king<lom. In th(‘ lltb eenlurv <livisions 
and iiileni.al strife again began to wiaike.n the. 
eonntry ; till at length the (Jre(‘ks, having murdered 
the last monareb of the Ragratidje, scuzed a iiart of 
tlie kingdom, while the Turks anil the Kurds nia<le 
tbemsidves niast<‘rs of the rest only one or two of 
the natives jirinei's maintaining a perilous indejiend- 
ema*. In 1242 the wlioh* of Armenia .Major was 
eonqner(‘d by the Mongols. Leon VI., last king of 
.Armenia, was taken prisoner liy tin* Saracens, 
1575, an<l diial ;it P.iris in L59.S. In 1472 the 
eastern p.art of Ariiieiiia liecame a Persiiin pro- 
vince. Afterw.'irds the western p.art fidl into tho 
hands of the Jhirkish sultan, Sidim II. 

4’he suhseiiuent history of Armenia is that of 
(b'vast.'ition liy the Mongols and the hosts of 
Timur, and of a long (•onti‘st bet\\een the Ottoman 
sultans and Persia for the po'^session of that 
aneieiit kingdom. At length Russia approached 
from the north, welcomeil by the Armenians .a.s a 
suzerain preferalde to eitbei Tiirkev or Persia. 
Even before cr(»ssiiig the (’ancasns aiat (istablisliing 
herself in (leorgi.a, Russia bail interhoed hir the 
]»rolection of the Armenian (diristians. The 
Armenhin patriarch N.irses, too, Jiad enconragiHl 
liis people to look to Russia for protection. In 
1827 the Czar wrestled from Persia the whole of 
the. upper valley of the Araxes, including Etch- 
mia<lzin. On the coiicliisi<m of ])eace hetweeii 
Russia and Turk(*.y in 1829, when the Russians 
retireil from Erzerum, a multitude of Armenian 
subjects of Turkey followed them, electing to 
settle in Russian territory. Aeeording to Professor 
Hryce, Mr Creagb, and other travellers, the 
Armenians enjoy, under Kussi.a, security of person 
and property, and protection for the honour of 
tlndr families, smdi as w.as not vouchsafed to them 
hy eitlier Turkey or Persia. At the close of the 
Rii.sso-Turkisli war, hy the Treaty o^ Rorlin (1878) 
Aniahan and Kars were ceded to Russia, thereby 
.ulding 6687 sq. m. of territory, with a pcqnilation 
of 271,151, to tho district of Krivau already in 
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Kuasian posseHsion. During tlie ne;jf()tiati<ni of the 
Berlin Treaty, (Jroat Britain entered into a secret 
compact witii the snltan, «>ruaranteein‘^^ Turkey tlie 
integrity of lier Asiatic possessions on coiuiition 
that^ Turkey should etleet reforms in their 
administration, ainl protect tlie Armenians from 
tlie Kurds and the (Mrcassians. Turkey has 
utterly disregarded her ])art in tliis comi>aet. The 
invasion of the Kurds in 1S8‘2, under their chief 
()bet<lullah, a vassal of Turkey, was esjiecially 
destructive of life ami property to the Armenians. 

In Russia, where they have found protection 
since the time of Beter the (ireat, the Armenians 
have fornic<l communities at St Petersburg, 
Moscow, and in Soiitli Riissia. The congregation 
of Armenian Mechitarists ((pv.) at Venice is 
celchrate<l. Tn J^ondon, Manchester, Amsterdam, 
and Marseille are Armenian mercdiant-houscs. 
Armenians have been settled at Manchester since 
about 1840. In 1802 th(*y had grown numerous 
enough to rent a jirivate house for the celebra- 
tion of divine worsliip. In 1870 they built an 
Armenian church, where divine service is con- 
ducted every Sunday, acetuding to the ritual of 
tlie (nori'Unitcd ) Armenian Church, whose ‘ (.’atho- 
likos’ has his seat at Ktchmiadzin. The number 
of Armenians in Manchester is about 1‘20, their It.*) 
luerchant-firms negotiating the commerce between 
that city and Turkey, Piusia, and the Russian 
Caucasus. 'riicre is also a pretty numerous 
Armenian community in London, composed for 
tlie most ])art of Armenian famiru's from India. 
Tlien^ are, besides, one or two Anmunan merchants 
at Liverpotd, ami almost always a few Armenians 
stmlyiMg at Edinburgh and Oxfonl. 

ZV/c C/^/z/Y'/i. -Th(*, earliest authentic accounts 
of tlu* introduction of Christianity into Armenia 
date from the apostolical extuaioiis of St Cregory 
((|.v.), who in the Is ginning of the 4th ciuitui v 
couverttMl King Tiridates ami a, large part of the, 
people. In l.he sam<^ century Armenian Christians 
\V('re huind stmlying at Atlnuis. Christ iaiiity was 
further conlii iced in .Ajimuiia by Mesrob’s transla- 
tion of the Bible into the /Vrmmiifin language in the 
alb century. In tlu* ecelesiastieal eontroversy con- 
••cluing the twofold nature of Christ, the Armenian 
Christians refused (4111 A.i) ) to accept the decisions 
of - Ik* Council of Chalccilon, and constituted them- 
selves a se]»a,ra.le cliureh, liich took tlie title of 
Cre_rnrian from 1 1 regorv himself, h'or several cen- 
turi' s a spirit of seientilic im|iiirv, especially in 
tlu’elogy, manifested its(’lf amongst them to a far 
wider (?xtt*nt than in the other eastern edmrehes. 
Their greatest divim* is Nerses of Klah Ix'longing 
to Mie 12th century. 'I lie Roman t'atludic popes 
all V irions times, espeeiallS’ ( I Ho, 1.S41, Hlltl) wlieii 
the Armenians acceptiMl the lu*lp of the West 
•against the Mohammedans, ti ied to persuade them 
to recognise the papal supremacy ; hut only in H.*19 
was union with Borne accejited by the sc'attcred 
members of the Armenian Cburcb outsitle of 
Armenia, on the basis that, wliib* assenting to tlu* 
dogma of the two natuve^i. they should retain their 
national and ritual ]»eculiai Ities. The Aimeiiiaii 
L'lmrcli was thus split up into a Catholie or united, 
and a Schismatic or iion-unitejl juirty, fanatically 
n]»p()sed to each other. The dogma of the pope's 
infallihility induced for a time dissension among 
the united party. The theology of the Srhisnuftic cr 
Hon-uuited Armenians attributes only onr. nature to 
Phri.st, and holds that the Spirit pn'..‘eeds frou; the 
bather alom^ ; the latter doctrine, hoM*‘ver being 
ueld by it in common with the ‘ orthodox cJreek 
Church,’ although contrary to I he theology of the 
western churches. With' respect to tlie ‘sev(*n 
^’acranients,’ it entertains the peculiar notions that 
at hapti.sm one must he sprinkled three times, and 
as often dipped ; that conlirmation is to he con- 


joined with baptism ; that the Lord's Supper must 
he celebrated with pure wine and leavened bread ; 
tlnat the hitter, hetore being liaTided round, must 
be ilimied in tbe former; and that extreme unction 
is to be administered to ccclesrasti(‘s alone, and that 
imrneiliately after (and not before) their death. It 
believes in tlie worship of saints, hut not in pur- 
gatory. It excccils the (ireek (’Iiiirch in the 
niimherof its fasts, hut lias fewer religions festivals. 
Divine service, is held in Turkey chielly hy night. 
Mass is eelebrated in tbe old Armenian language; 
preaching is in the new. Its sacerdotal coiistitu- 
tion diflers little from the (Ircck. The head of tlui 
church, whos(^ title is (’atholikos, and to whom 
the Armenian jiatriarchs of Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople are subordinate, resides at Ktclimiadziii, a 
monastery near Erivan, the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the .Armenian nation si me JOg a.d., and (rlaiming 
to be tbe oldest monastic fonmlation in tbe world. 
Incorporated in this iiionasterv is a scminaiy or 
collcgt! for tbe education of Armenian priests, 
atteiulcil by about eighty young m<*n from all ])arts 
of Asia Minor and Persia. This school is sunportiMl 
by the monastic revenues, which, from lamled pro- 
perty in Erivan ami (h*orgia, ami from tbe con- 
tributions nf tbe Armenian cbiircbes tbroiighont 
tbe world, are sanl to amount to about CIO, 000 a 
year. Since 18J0, Protestant missions, especially of 
tlio Lomlon Missionary Society, ba\(i been at At’ork 
in Armenia. The American Foreign Missions have 
thirty-thr(*e Protestant congregati<'ris in Armenia, 
with more than 1800 members, many of them .M*lf- 
sup])orting, atid supiiHed with iiatiNc, ];astors. 

Litcmidrc. — Pn*vious to tin* introduction of 
Christianity hy Cregory (JOO A.D.), the Armenians 
ha<l ailhered lo the .As'vyrian »>r .M ei I o- Persian 
system of ciiltiiie ; hut excepting a few old .-^ongs or 
ballads, no remain-^ of that early perio«l exist. Aft^er 
their cons ersion to Christianity, the Creek language 
and its lit<*rature soon bi'caine fa\'onrite objects of 
study, and ina.n> Creek authors w(*n* translated into 
.Armenian. The eailiesl iimeriptions are cunei- 
form. At a later period the Creek alphabet was 
used by tin* West, ami Syriac by the East Anneii- 
iaiis. Tn the beginning of the otb century, St 
.Mesiob, along with Saliak the Croat, wrote the 
Armenian translation of tin* Bible, esteemed the 
high(*st model ol classic st\le. 4'lic most ll«)urish- 
ing pcrioil of Anm*nian literature ex lends from 
the 4th to the 14th cmiturv. Th»‘ inmierous 
Armenian theological liters and chroniclers of 
this »*ra supply niatcrijils tor a history of the 
East during the iniddh* ages whi<*h have iiitherto 
he(*n too much neglected. These Arineiiian writers 
generally copied the style of tin? lat«*r Creek and 
Byzantine authors. In the 14th ecnturv litera- 
ture began t<» decline, ami few remarkahlc works 
were afterwiirds produced ; hut since their disper- 
sion, the Armenians have evt'r clierish(*d their 
national literature. Translations of several Creek 
authors, made in the otli century, liavc hci'u partly 
preserveil, aiul contain some writings of which the 
originals have been lost- namely, the Chronicle of 
Eusebius ; tlie Discourses of Philo ; Homilies hy 
St Chryso.stom, Severianus, Ba.sil the (ireat, and 
Ephracin Syrus. Among philoso])hical ami tln'o- 
logical wu'itcrs may be mentioned: David, the 
translator and commentator of .Aristotle, Esnik, 
and Joannes Ozniensis. The IV/e* StniriorKni 
(Udciidttri i d /■//o'///Vfc/ ( Lives of .\rim‘iiiaii Saints, 
12 vols. Veil. 1814) contains many riotici's of tbe 
liistory of Armenia. A l•onsidcr;lblo stirring of 
intellectual and even literary activity has recently 
manifested itself both at I’.rivan and in (oii- 
staiitiiiople. The .Armenian belongs to the Iiido- 
(xermanic group of languages, ami though it is 
usually rcganh?d as an otVsboot of the Irauic 
branch, recent schohirs of <imineiice have main- 
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tairnnl its ri^lit to rank as a distinct branch, inter* 
mediate between the Iranic and European divisions 
of the ^roup. It has certainly a very independent 
cliaracter, and has many peculiarities of structure. 
There arc usually no distinctions of »jfender aiuoii^Lst 
nouns, and there are seven cas(‘s ; while (he verb 
has four eoiijujiations and four tensiis. In many 
respects the syntax of old Arineriian, the lan;xua.i::e 
of literature, whi(*h is no lon^m* a livin*; toimue, 
resembles classical (Jreek; whereas thti modern 
Armenian, sjilit uj> into four dialects, (‘ontains 
many Persian and Ttirkish words. Tin* Eastern 
dialect is, as mi^^ht be exi>ected, much purer than 
that of (Constantinople. 'IMie lan^nia.ere has i^reat 
stren;jjth and llcxiliilitv ; is consonant. *i.l .and h.arsh 
to the ear. Tlie alphabet, which has thirty six 
ehar.a(d(*rs, usuallv said to have hcen jiarlly formed 
on tlie (Jre(d< model l»y St Mc,•^rol), .seems r.ather to 
have been adapted by him from the ralmyrene 
alphabet (see Am’IIAHET). 'riien* are ^^ramm.iis 
by Petennann (‘Jd od. 1^7*2), l.auer (IStiO), and, 
of modern Armenian, PiLri^^s { iSoti ) ; and there are 
Enj^lisli-.Vrineuian dictionaries by Ancher (I8‘2l) 
Sind licdrossian (1S70). 

Append(Ml is the verse .lohn iii. IG, in old or 
ecclesiastical Armenian : 

d^ih^. /“'P djiiuh^jilj L'ut , t^i uiJhlimjh 

np ^tuuutuiu^ y# "btu' djt 
^batbuh ^jitn.fiLnL'btu^iuhu • 

Sec Saint-Martin, j^fnnoires .sur VArmniir (1818); 
Curzon, Anuf/ila (1851); Ha.sthjui.scn, Traiittrnni'aaiit 
( Ficip. 18.5G); (.’rea^li, Armrniana, Konytfs, tniff TtfrlkH 
(1880); (jJatteyri.'i.s, L'Armunv ( Pari.s, 1880); Treitzky, 
The Rd lull of flte Anuenian (Church (in Knssian, 18751; 
Hamachod, Cln'on do'j’o'af Sur'-rs^imi of Armenian Pairi- 
areliA { l.oialoii, l-^Go ) ; Karekiii, Jfi ^tort/ of Ihr A rmentan 
Litcr<ttim' (in .Xnneiiian, \’cn. 18(15 G8); T/ie Divine 
Lilarijfiof tJu Arnienidn Churrh ( trans. by S. Malan, 
1870); \eve, VArmfnic rJiv'tleinie it aa Htt'rature 
(Louvain, 1887). 

Arill^MltU*r(‘Si, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Nonl, on the Lys, 1*2 miles ^VN^^ . of 
Lilh; by rail. It is well built .and jnosperous, 
Jiavin^ manufactures of cotton, linen, l.aee, leather, 
beetroot Nu;.;ar, salt, and soap, .and a considerable 
trade in ;;rain. Pop. ( LSSl ) 2-1, 6, ‘10. 

Anill^riat ISee Thiiiit, a j:enu.s of plants. 

Arinfclt^ <Ji'ST\F born in Finland, 

1757, durinj^ the war between Sweden .and Kussia 
(1788-00) displayed remark.able courage and 
s]drit. Fie defeatr‘d the TInssians near Fre(lriks- 
liamm, and, as military rejiresentative of (bistaviis 
III. , eonclmled the jieace of Wrel.i. In 1702 
(fiistavus, mortally wounded by .an ,a.ssassiri, .si^nie<l 
a codicil, iutnislin;^ the rejijency to his hrolln'r, 
FOiarlos, durinjj; tlie minority of (Justaviis TV., .and 
naming Annfelt governor of Stoc.klmlm. Fh.arlos, 
however, ilestrovcMl tin; (rodic.il ; and Armfelt, con- 
.S(;ion.s that his inllmmce was waning, nftc’r a 
.secret interviciw with young (Instaviis, dcp.arttrd as 
ambfiss.ador to X.aples. Then* lie eMf(*r(*d into 
correspoiidmrn with ooriuin p.arties in Swi'ih'ii for 
the piirpo.se of overthrowing the regmicy. Th ’J’lot 
was dlscovaned. Arnihdt H(‘(l to Poland, .and .irter 
wards to Kussia. fie was condemmd. during Ids 
ahsonee, for InAdi treason, .and .stri|tp(*d of his gooils 
and title.^^, wliile one of Ids .assoeialcs, the heautifiil 
(■ountess Kndenskdl I, w.a.s snl-jeeb'd to the most 
brutal jiurdshnicrit. In 1790 (lustavus IV. recei /ed 
the crown at the age of eighteen, and Arn lelt w.an 
restored to .all his lionours. Next in 1 809 < bistavms 
wa.s dej)osed, tiie ex-regent elected in his place, and I 


Armbdt appointed pn^sident of the Military Council. 
Kut shortly after, being implicated in the poisoning 
4>f tlie Prince of Angnsteiumrg, he wa.s ouliged to 
llee to Kussia, where, having received high honours, 
lie died in 1811. See Ids Antobiograidiy (Stock. 
IS.'IO). 

ArillidcU itt Tasso’s Jernsa/rtn Iklicemi^ Avas a 
very lieantifnl sorcere.ss, enij)lov(Ml to seduce Kin- 
aldo, and other Crusaders, as they aiijiroaclied tiie 
Holy (Uty. Her Avitehe.raft Avas after a struggle | 
overcome l»y Kinaldo, Avho then confessed lii.s loA'e j 
to her, and jiersuaded her lo become a (Jhristiari. j 

Armiriary Sphere^ (bat. anniiliu *a ring’), | 
an instnniKMir intemhal to give a just concejition of 
the constiluticrti of the heavtms, ami of the motions ! 
of the heaA'enly hixlies, .as seen by an oh.servcr on 
the earth. It eoie-ists of a iininhi*r of ringx fixed 
tog(‘th(*r so .as to i-epresenf the jirincipal oindes of 
the celes(i;il sjiheie, and th(‘se an* inovahle round 
the pohir axis Avilliin a uuM idian and hori/on, a.s in 
th(‘ onliiiarv e(‘lesti;il gl(d»e. It was by means of 
sneh rings fnrtdshi'd sights that Hii>parehus, 

PtoleniA , .and other aneitml, astronomers made many 
of their observations, and Ave tiiid c\en Tycho Ihala' 
making most of his planetary ohs(‘i v;i,tioris with the 
lu“lp of such all instrument. The armillary sjdiere 
is, noAvov(*r, now only used as an aid to iiistruelion 
in .astimioinv, and in this respeet i^^ gem'r.ally sup- 
planted by tbe eelesti.al glolx*. ^FIk' obj(‘et {dim‘d at 
in tin* armillary sphere will he better understood l»y 
reference to tin? (‘<d<‘slial globe r(‘]H(\senl(*d in the 
diagram. Supposing the ohsi'rver on the (‘.arth to 
he m the centric of (la^ snluaa*, llu‘ earth on Avhii-li 
he st.ands sliiits out from his vicAv Ili<^ loW(*i- half of 
tia^ he.ivens, or the part lying below tla* horiyon, 

II H. The hemi‘<])la‘r(* above him may !>»’ reg.anhMl 
,*is dividcMl into two (‘rpial portions, an east (an and a 
Avestcrii, by the meridian, MM, Avhich j»as,scs through 



the pole, P, and tlie zenith, Z, of which the eastcni 
half is .show'n in the figure. The north pole i*' 
supposed to he elevated above the liorizon, iiial its 
(‘levation is m(.aisun*(l by tlie .arc, NP, or the langht 
a]»ove the north point; and the laaivcms api'car to 
rotate round an .axis, PQ, of Avliich P is oia* ex- 
tnanity ; the south pole, Q, the other cxlrcinityt 
being rieloAv the hori/.ou. The meridian, MM, am 
the horizon, Hll, arc the only circles Avliich 
tain .a fixed position Avith rcg.ard to the observci. 
Of tlie other leading celestial circles, the e^piator o 
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cqiiiiKx^^tial, LL, extending from the east to the west 
])oiiit of tJie liorizorj, the troi)ies of Cancer ainl 
Caj)ricorn, respectively UI5 aiaf (M.-, and tlie arctic 
circle, AA, altlioii;^h rotating- with the stars, main- 
tain the same t)Ositi()n witli re;i;’ard to the horizon ; 
^vhile the e(dipti<*, KK, is constantly chan^j^in^- its 
iiiclinatiou and oosition towards it.. Circles which 
extend from iJole to ])olc, <*uttin;^' the equator at 
ri^ht angles, art? called circh's of declination. The 
circle wliicl) ])asses through tlni vernal equinox cp 
(see AkiKS), is denominated tin* e(juinoctial colure; 
and that passin;^'' through tin* summer solstice, O 
(sec SoliS ri(’K ), the solstitial colure. The. circles 
just named, to.L;i*ther with tin* antarctic circle, are 
represented hy corre.spundiii;^ lin^^s in the armillary 
spliere. If S he a star, tin; foih)N\in;^ are the names 
^iven to the ar^-s which det(*rniine its position with 
rc.i*ard to tln‘se *irch‘s ; ri;4ht a''C(*nsion ; 

declination; SI*, north polar distance; S/, zenith 
distance; \S, altitude; (ISO’ f azimuth, 

reckoned from the south pole >Nc-itward. 

Ariiiiiiiiis {(Jcr. lltruiKH n oi’ a 

famous prince or chief the (h'linan trilx; of tin* 
Chcriisi'i, was born Iti n.c. In the years from 
9 n.(t to i A.I>. , Drnsns ;ind Tiheiius had pene- 
trated into the norlh-wt‘st of (I«*iniany as far as tin* 
Kll»c, lahl out a numl)er of military roa<ls, er(*ctcd 
fortK'sses in the country, ainl re<luct*.<l the dillen*nt 
tiihcs to such «h‘peinh*nee u])on liome as virtually 
amoiintcil to complete sul»ju;iati(m. 'I'he* ( J(‘rma.ns 
contimnnl to all a]»])earance on the best terms with 
tin* Koniaiis, gradually adopl('<l Ibunan habits 
and frt'tjuent ly ami readily to(dv serv i<*e in tin; 
Roman aiinies. Thus Arminius and his brother 
I'dasitishad enrolled tln‘ms(‘lves under the Roman 
standards, a.ml, as lead(‘rs ol (.'ln*ruscan auxili.aries. 
ha<l not onl> obtained Roman eiti/enship ainl tin; 
rank of kni; 4 ht hood in tin* c<nintry of the Itanube, 
hut had liktwvise acfjuired a knowled;;e of the 
Latin lan.Lrua;^(', and a, d(*en iiisii^ht into the arts of 
A>arand p(dicyas practised by the Romans. When 
Artninitis returned home, he found tin; slate of 
allairs consideiably (‘handed for the woise, throu;;h 
the unskilful despotism <»f tin* Roman vicerov, 
khiintilius Warns. !!(* mtw concei\#*d the ])lan of 
deli\eiin;r his country from its oppress. ..s. All the 
triiK'S and leaders as far as tin* Kibe we!'(* .s(*cretly 
summoned ; \’arus was lulled into securiLv, and 
indiii ed to (h*s)>a,tch ])ortionsof bis army 1'» dill’er 
ent ,'-dnts, and, w ith the i-emaininy; portion, <*on 
sistiiij; of three leeions and sonn* auxiliaries and 
cavalry, t<» r|uit the hiy;bwa_\, lit* was thus lurt'd 
into ilio impassable districts ot the I’rHltthu r<) 
in the north of •■stjdiali.a ; an eii^ai^t'meiit 
took p]ac<', prtd»ably m ar belnndtl, which lastt*d 
for ihret! days. The result was the annihilation 
ot the wdioh; Roman army ( 0 A. i». ). When intelli- 
;;<'nct; of this deft*at reached Rome, it i*\cited the 
tu’cat(‘st consternation ami anxiety. An oust us, 
who was now <dd ainl W(*ak, is said to Iuim* 
yiehh'd to transports of repeatin;,^ tin; wonls, 

‘\arus, Varus, ^ivo me back my leeions!' rin* 
Kormans, who had only their own liberation in 
view', pros(;cuted their victory no further; but 
wln‘u Uermanicus (q.v.) assumeil the command on 
tin; liower Rhine, he icsohcd to ;*nish the bar 

harians. Tn two successive campaiejn?^. 11 V.l>. and 
U) A.i)., he reduced Arminiim' to ejreat straits ; but 
he being recallcil to Rome by the Km}n*ror Tiberius, 
n A. L)., the results of his victorious a« livity vere 
lost. From this time no Roman army eve" ven- 
tured to penetrate from the Rliine i*tto Ihe • erior 
m (iennaiiy; and this result must be ascribed 
cliiotly to tlic rheniscaii prince. Nev(*n !-■ le-'-, no 
sooner -waR the foreign enemy exjn*ll'd, tliaii 
eiteriial feuds broke out, in the coui>c of wdii<*li 
Arininius w^as slain by bis owui kinsmen, in tin; 
•L th year of his age and twelfth of his lea<lershii». 


('lompare Massmailn, Arminius (18M!)); Wictors 
lieiin, Drr r/c.v (.ivrmuniv.UH (IHoO); Rbttgi*!*, 

Hrrmann drr ('hvriishrrfkrst (187*1). A colossal 
statue of Arminius, hy Ilamh‘1 ( q.v. ), placed on a 
hill near tin* town of Detiinild, was unveiled in 
August l87o. 

Ariiiiiihis, dAuonrs, or Jakou IIaumenskn, 
the fouinh'r <>f Arminiaiiism, was horn in lohO, at 
()udcwat<*r, in South Ibdlainl. After a preliminary 
education at I trcclit, In; comineiiccd (in 1,370) a 
course of study at the newly founded university of 
Leyden, where In* remained for six years and 
acquired a hi^b reputation. Jn 108*2 be went to 
(leneva, ;ind reci*ive(l tin* iustnictions of 'I’lieodore 
l»eza (q.v.), :l rigid ('al\inist. ib're be madt* him- 
self unpopular by llie boldness with whieli be 
defend<‘<l the logic of l*('ler Ramus (q.v.), in o]»j)Osi- 
tion to that of tin* Aristotcbbui'' of (Jeneva, and in 
con.stMiiicncc bad to ictiic to Ra.^el, when* In; was 
olVcrcd tin* <legrec of doctor of l)ivinil\. .\t Rasel 
In* studied umlcr (;i\nans. in lASb ln* travelled 
into .Italy; ami on bis return to .\ nistcrdam ( lo8S ) 
In* was «udaim*d a mijiist(‘r. Sliortly after tliis be 
was eomiiiissiomsl to ileti'inl tin; doctrine of Reza, 
r(*garding pn*dcstination, agaiii'^t tin; changes whh'h 
tin; ministt‘rs ot l)clft liad projiosi'd to make* on 
it. .Xiininiiis eart'fnlly examined both sides of 
tlie question, but llie result of bis study was, tiiat 
be himself began to doubt, and at last c.ime to adopt 
the opinions be bad been eoinmi-'sioncd to confute. 
Soon after, in tin; course of Ids (‘\|>osition of the 
Fpistle to Rn* Romans, his tuatnicnf of the 8(h 
and !)th elmplers iinohed him in sharp disputes 
with his ortln)do\ l.n'llin'ii. Still liis ^•i(*w^s had 
not attained to that dr*linitciiess liie> subsc'pn'iitly 
ai’quired, for in ItiOM lx* was made profess.)!* of 
'rheology ill tin* in,iv(‘rsit\ of Lesdeii. 

'Pile chief opponent of .Vindnois was l’ram*is 
(Jomar (q.v.), his eoIh*agr.c in tin* univ('r.sit\ of 
Ti<*>»len. In the coiirs)* oi the \ear 11)04, the latter 
allaekcil lii.s docirines, ami from that hour to the 
end of his lib*. Arminius was engagv'd in a scries 
of biller dispiiti's will) bis oj.poiicnts. Arminius 
asserted, in substtincr*, that (lod bestows forgiveness 
and ( ternal lib* (Ui all wlio rejn'iit of their sins and 
believe in (Miiist ; be wills that all men should 
;itt;iin salvation, and only because h(‘ lias from 
(*teniily foreseen tin* belief or unl»(*licf of individuals, 
has lie from eternity determined the fat«* of eai'li. 
On tin* other hand, (bnmir and bis parly, appeal- 
ing t() the Ik'lgii* ( 'oafession and the lb*!. lelherg 
Oateehisin, maintained that (iod ha.d, b\ an eternal 
decrei', predestinated whit person.- sh;ill, as lieing 
elect<‘d to .salvation, he tlieiefori* a'-' akeiied to rc- 
jM*nt;inc(‘ ami faith, and hy gract; made to jicrsevere 
tlierciii ; and what ]»er.soii,s .-liall, as being lejecttMl 
{n/tnthttfi), be h'ft to sin, to nnbeli(*f, and to ])er- 
dition. Set; PUKDKSTIN A I’lON, RkUSKVEUAM K OF 

Saints. 

While these lieree disputes W(*re continuing, 
,\rminius, who was not destitute either of friends 
or inlUienee, was (‘reated rci ft/r nnnjnijicus of tin* 
university, but n'signed tin* honour on the Stb of 
February ItiOO, having held the odice only for one 
yeai. All the ]mlpits in Holland now tliumlered 
iigainsf him. At l(*ngth, in ItJdS, Aiininins himself 
applieil to the States of Uollaml to coinoke a synod 
for the ])urpo.se of s(*ttling tin* controversy ; but, 
worn ( lit with (*art; and disease, he died on the lOtb 
of October HJOt), before it was In'bl, li‘aN iiig seven 
sons and two d.uigliteis. 

'Plierc cun be no doubt that Arminiu.-^ Idinsclf w'as 
much le.s.s Arminian than his tolh»wcrs. II«; bad 
md matured bis opinion sullicnuitlv to elaborate a 
launpleto system ol ;uiti-0ah inistii* doctriin'*, tbougb 
it is perfectly certain that the coindusions at which 
liis discipb's arrived as stated in the famous ‘ Five 
Articles —are the logical and IcgitiriaU; results of 
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his teaching Personally, Arniiniiis was a faithful 
i^tor and a ^ood nian, as even his eneinics allow ; 
lis abilities were also of a hij^h order; his thinking 
is clear, bold, and vigorous ; his style remarkably 
iiietlnxlical, and bis scbolarship respectable, if not 
profound. 

After his death his followers j^ained strenoth, and 
boldly asserted their views, but still remained in a 
minority. In lOlO tiny juesented to the assembled 
State's of (he provinces of Holland a ‘ Itemoiist ranee’ 
— from which they W(*re styled ‘ Itemonstraiits ’ 
-which contained the tollowin*^ pro] )osit ions : (1) 
That Cio<l had indeed made an ettMiial decree, but 
only on the condit ional terms that all who believe 
in Phrist shall be saved, while all who rt'fuse to 
believe must perish ; so that pi'e(h*stination is only 
eonditiiuial. (2) ddiat Christ <lied for all im'ii, but 
that none <‘xcept believers are really saved by his 
death. The intention, in olher woi<ls, is univer.sa.l, 
hut the ellicacy may be rest ri<‘t<‘d ly unbelief. (.*1) 
''riiat no man is of iiimself able to ('ixtncMse a savinj,^ 
faith, but must be born a^^airi of Cod in Christ 
^11*011*2:11 the Holy Sjhrit. (4) That without the 
^o*ace of Co«l, man can neither think, will, nor do 
anything jU^ood ; yet that ^race does not act in men 
in an irresistihh* w.ay. (.’>) That, believers are .able, 
by the ai<l «)f the Holy Spirit, vi<‘toriously to resist 
.sin; but that the (jin'stion of the ])ossii)ility of a 
fall from ^o’a<*e must be determined by a further 
e.xaniination of the Seri[)tures on this point. 

This last point, left as an ojien ({uestion, was 
decided by the Hemonstrants in the allirmative 
.soon afterwards ( Idl 1 ). \\ heren|»on the Comarists 

( (.’alvinists ) ])ut tortli a strong; ‘ Counter-remon- 
.strance,’ asserting' plainly absolute predestination 
and reprobation. After si'veral fruitless iliseus- 
sions, the States of Holland, in January 1()14, 
issued an edict of full toleration for hot h parties, 
prohibitiiifj: at the same time the e<»ntinuance of 
the controversy.’ 'the ( ’onnter-remonstrants re- 
fused to submit to this edict, and the strife .soon 
became so furious, that, in 1017, or soon afterwards, 
the Arminiaris found it m'cessarv to j^uard them- , 
selves from j>ersonal vioh'iu'e hy apjxiintin;^ a safe- ' 
l^iard of militia men ( Waanffifldmi), The con- 
troversy now mer; 4 etl in the strife of ]»arty politics. 
The ambitious Mauric(? of ()ran; 4 e took advantage, 
of the luissions of the majority to crush his 
opponents of the reinihlican jairty, whose leaders ' 
Avere adherents of the* Arminian doctrines. Sevi'ial j 
Arniinians were put to ileath, and others were 
iniprisone<l ( Oldenbarncveldt, Crotius). Jn th(‘se 
eireunistam;es, the Synod of Dort was held 
(IblH-H)), attended liy selected representatives 
from the ^Netherlands, haiehind, Scotland, the 
Palatinate, Switzerland, Nassau, East Friesland, 
and Bremen. From this convocation {.lanu.ary 11, 
lt)19) the thirteen Arminian jmstors, with the 
learned tand ehxpient Simon Fpiscopius at their 
bead, W'cre excluded. 'the doctrines of (he 
Counter-remonstrants were embodied in ninety - 
three canons; the Belo-ie Conf(*ssi(»n and the 
lleidellx'ri,^ Catechism weie conliiined as authori- 
ties for the reformed churches nf tin? Net In’rlands ; . 
and three hundre<l Arniinians (chiefly preachers) j 
were ex pel led from oflice. fn eonseiiuence of this ! 
decision, (ho <Iefe.a(ed jiarly sou^dit slidtcr .ibro.'id, ’ 
but umler Maurice* .successor (Itk'JO) tiny were, 
again tol(*rated in Hoi lamb ! 

Since that time, the Uennmstrants for Arniinians) ' 
in Holland have inclined mo}<* ami emre towards 
freedom of thought, on religious (juestioiis, and in- 
dependence in cliureh government. ’I’lie rejeeti<»n 
of all creeds and cmilessions ; tie- free interpretation ; 
of the Scriptures ; a preference, of moral to doctrinal 
teaching; Arian views respecting the Trinity ; the 
virtual rejection of the doctrines of origirnl sin and 
imputed right(;ousTie.ss ; and the view of the sacra- 


ments as merely edifying forms or ceremonies— all 
these and other points of Ijelief display the same 
tendency wdiich is found in their church polity. 
The number of Uemonstrants is now only about 
5(KK), and is still decreasing. In 1809 they had 84 
congregations with 40 preachers in Hollaml ; hut in 
1880, only about 20 c.oiigregatioiis. The largest 
.society of Armiuiaiis is in Kotterdam, and numbers 
only 000 mem hers. 

Although (he Arniinians are thus (hvindling away 
as a distinct Ixxly, their tenets respecting pre- 
destination have been adopte<l w ith greater or less 
modilication by sev(‘ral other riivistiaii ilenomina- 
tions (see Mkthoihsts, Baitists, MohisoniAiV- 
ISM ) ; .as well as liy multitudes of tlie imlividual 
members of those churches whose formularies are 
(’alvini.stic (see Calvinism). Arminian iiitluence 
hecame marked in the Chiircli of England after 
Laud's time (see LATITCDrXAKrANs, IfAlJi.s); 
and .a decided avi'rsion to the harsher aspects of 
Calvinist ie (hxdrine is characteristic not merely of 
the Jh'oad (Jiureh, hut of wh.Mt is often called 
modern theology. Arminian views are also very 
prevalent in the ( Mmrch of Home. Most of 
Arminiu.s’s works have been pnhlished in Nichols’s 
translation, ami Brandt’s Life of Armiiiius has 
been translatc*d into English hv (Juthrie (ISot). 

Arini.sticc% temixu.ary suspi'iision of hostil- 
ities between two armies, or two nations at war, hy 
mutual agr(*euH‘nt. It takes place sometimes when 
both an* (‘\hnnstcil, and at oth(*r times when an 
omleavour to form a tri'aty of jx'ace is lieing made. 

Arillisti4*io« JX t (‘nil my of Ven(‘/iiehi, with an 
ar(*.a of 7040 sci. m. It is bmimh'd hy the N'em*/- 
uelaii states ot Los Andes, Zamora, and BoliN.ir, 
and on the S. and \V. hy the Cnitod Stale.s of 
(.’olomhia. Armisticio is fertile and ahundanlly 
watered, .s(*veral im}x)rtant trilmtaiii's of the 
Orinoco, with their iinmeroiis allluents, intersecting 
(he t(*rritorv in all directions; and, with the* in- 
creased facilitit‘s for transjxirt, gn'atcr (luantities 
of its products are annually limling a market. 

Al*lllifaSj^<% lh)\VAi;i). an English historical und 
mural jiainter, was horn in London, Ma\ 20, l.'^17, 
and studied in Paris, w’h(*rc in 1 842 he exhihiteil 
his first ind(*pend(*nt work, hi tlie following year 
his fAindimj of C(rs((r gaiiu'd a jirize of €300 in 
London; and in 1.847) and 1S47 he carried off prizes 
of €2(X) and €o(M). After a year's study -at Boim*, 
he visited the (’rim(*a during the war, and on his 
n*turii produced two spiiited hat tle-])ii*ees. He 
was matle an assix-iate in 1.807, and in 1.872 a felh/w 
of tin* Boyal Ae;ul(‘m\, to which, in 187o, he was 
appointed leelurer on i)ainting. Most of his con- 
tributions to tbe .\ea(icmy exhibitions have been 
scri])tural .subjects ; all have been marked bv 
[xiwerful composition, and by a breadth and bohl- 
ness that largely abuic for a want of warintb in 
tb(^ eolouring. His mural paintings include a 
series of noble iigures of Christ and tlni tw'elye 
apostles, executed for a Roman Catholic church in 
London. 

Arilior'irsi (Celt, arr.-mor, ‘ befon^ the sea’), 
the foiiiitrv of till! .Vrmoriei, wJio, in C’a'sar s tinic, 
occupied the coast of (haul lietweim the Seine 
and the Loire. Later the name was eoiilined to 
Brittany (q.v. ). 

Armour is a g(*neral term for the. ajiparatus of 
personal delenee, as distinguished from anus or 
weapons of otVencc. J'he eommoiiest implement of 
d(*lence in prehistorie nrid early historic times in 
Fairojie W'as the sliield. The earliest kiiow'ii .shields 
are of hrori/.e, and eircular. and were held in the 
left hand hy a handle under the central hos.s. In 
addition to the shield, the early (rrecks used 
greaves and helmets of bronze, and t-o these, m 
later times, a <!uira.sH of breast ami back plates was 
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added. Tlie Koinans added shoulder-^aiards to tlie 
cuirass, wliicli was modelled to the bust, and 
furnished with a series of pendent plates, reaching;; 
almost to mid-thi;rh. Jt is not known when the 
tunic of interlinked rin^^s, or coat of mail, first 
made its appearance in Knroi)e. Flexible cuirasses 
were worn by the Roman Haatati, but there is no 
distinct evidence of their construction. I’ortions of 



Fi*?. 1. — From F.ra^^*! of Sir Fi<;. 2. — (.^uoiplck* Suit of 
John do St C^uiiitin, 1IVJ7 : IMut*- armour, hc^inuin" 

of Kith ( V'ntury : 

1 li'-liMct ; ►, visi-r; 3 cuniail ; 4, brra'^t plate ; r>, 

ri.irl; (J, arm-]»i<‘C(‘s ; 7, rll-')\v-piccf ; s, jr.- witlt t ; haii- 

l ' I'l: ; lo, t iii;' ; 11, knt'c-pit iM’ ; i;!, KO’itVfs ; 13, 
^'(Mrrets ; 11, Ijincc'n’sl ; 1.'), belt. 

cl'.'iM mail, foriinMl of Miiall rivclc<l rin^s iulerlinkcd 
to;,rllier. hav<* l»ceii found in tin* nios>cs <d Sh‘swirk, 
as> )ciate«l with ail ides of dccoratiuii, cNhihitiny 
tin* inilmmce of Roman art of about t lie Ifd century. 
It ^('eIlls umjiiestioiifibh^ that chain-mail was in 
;(ei(i.Tal ns^*, amon;^- the Nortliern nations lon^ before 
tie crusades. The enihusiasm eu;^en<lere<l by the 
Holy Wars, hoNvevm*, <^avo a general impetus to the 
adoption of this species of jiersoiial defence, and 
under the fcmlal system, which juvserihed for every 
inan the arms aiul armour conformable to his con- 
dition, the ])erio(l of the princi])al development of 
hoily-armour was reached. Disreo;ardin<t the crpiip- 
nieiit of the common mass of combatants- which 
generally consisted of a siiit of leather or other 
material qniltiMl or stiitled, or jiaddcil w ith cotton 
er waste, or studded mascled with small plal«‘s 
er scales of iron — the suits armour w«>in by lie ■ 
kniglits and iiohh‘s were of costly workinanshi]*, 
and splendidly adorned. In armour, as in tlress, 
the changing fashions of the dilVerent peiiodsare 
strongly marked. At the time of the Ts ’man 
Conquest of England, or about the middl ot the 
11th centuiy, the armour coiisiste. i of a hunhrrk or 
tunic of mail for the body, hose of mail for the legs, 
a conical helmet w’ith nasal, and a circuhu- or kite 
shaped shield. This continued to he the style of 
<^quipment throughout the l‘2th century. fW the 
assize of arms of Henry 11. in 1181, every knight 


was houiul to have as many coats of fence 
helmets, .sliit;i(ls, and lances, as he had kiiiglits’ 
fees in his domain ; arul the freemen and hurgi^sses 
W’cre to have habergeons or tjanihrsoasy and iron 
caps. The Scots had not generally adopted the 
use of defimsive armour, for at the battle of the 
Stamlard, in the k:arl of Strathearn is 

reuresented as sas ing : ‘ I wear no armour, yet they 
who do will not, advance heyond me this day"^ 
TiMvarils tin* end of the l‘2th century, the round 
shield becomes rare, and the kite-shajic gives w^ay 
to the triangular or flatiron-shajied shield, and the 
conical helmet to the cylindrical and tlat-tojiped 
form. In the lirst ])art ol the l.Sth cmitnry, the 
hauberk aiul hosi*, or longcA^n/.v.vr.vof mail, remained 
the usual hody-armonr of the, knight ; hut in tlie 
second half of the century, the mail di'feuces of tlie 
limbs began to he nunfoVeed by portions of plate 
attach(‘d as shonld('r-])icces, and elhow^ and knee 
jdcces, to which were snctMlily added greaves or 
shin-pieces. The hauberk was'made., in tlie hegin- 
ning of the century, w ith a continuous coif for the 
head, and gloves not divi«lcd into lingers, hut 
having an nuertnre in the centre of the ]>alm. The 
coif of mail, which at tin; commenceiiKmt of the 
13th century was tlat-t«)]q>cd, hi'came round- tojiped 
in the second half of the century, and instead of it, 
the liood of mail, with a wide tijqict which fell 
over the ban berk on the shoulders, was coming 
into use. Over the coif f)r hood, the great 
helm was worn in action, eomjdetely encasing 
the head, and perfmated in fnmt with small 
apertures for light and air. hi the earlv part 
ot tlio century, tin* evliiidrieal, Hat toj)pecl holm 
was the comiiioii form ; in the middle of the 
century, the round-topped form juevailed ; and by 
the end of the eentuiy, ilu* top had assumed more 
of the form of a sugar-loaf, Tlie armour was also 
extended from the man l«> thc‘ huise, which liatl a 
eouvcrlun* of chain-mail fitting tightly to the head 
and neck, ami tailing loosely over the body. 

'Flu* 14th eenturv was the jieriod of the greatest 
ihnadopnient of hod\ -armour, marking the transition 
from tlie coat of mail to the panoply of plate, d’he 
knightly eqnijuuent at this jieriod neccssitatod the 
wearing of four or live ditl’enmt casings or defences 
over each ot her. )m*1ow the eliain-mail, which was 
still worn, the (piilled gaiiihc'-ou was needed to 
soften the pressure ; over the mail was the corselet, 
with other reiiifoicomeiils ih plate, and o\er all, a 
secoml qniltetl garment, which might or might not 
he covcri'd by tin* •'iircoat, nsually worn uppermost 
for the ]mri»ose of displaviug the knight 1\ ( juldazon- 
ment. 'J’he hauberk m.w terminates at the neck, 
which is defended by a gorget of scab* or plate. 
An ample corselet protei is the hieast, and the 
shoulders, elbows, and hands havi’ each their 
sjiecial defences, either of articulated plates or 
single pie<*es. 'J'he ridiiforeements to the ehausscs 
or hose of mail which ])roteeted the legs in the 
previous eenturv, gradually give way to complete 
<lefences of plate, the greaves titling to the knee- 
jiieces, and these to tlie thigh jiieees, till in the 
latter part of the ccntuiy the legs were completely 
incased in tuhular or jointed casings of 

plate, which ojiened upon hinges on tlie outside 
of the leg, and fasleiUMl on the inside. The feet 
W’ere iiiclosc<l in sulhrrtsy oi shoe-lik«? casings, of 
articulateil plates, the long-poinb’d toe of the 
solleret marking the seeond lialf of the century. 
Under the pointed or dome to|)]>e<l helm, the coif 
or hood of chain -mail is discarded for the bassnniy 
a high-peakeil cap of steel, rourul the lower part of 

w'hich IS laecd tlie upj»ei ’ r or 

tippet of chain-mail falling down over the neck 
aiHl siioiilders. The liclin, wdicn ])laced over the 
ssinet, completely covers the head and face ; it is 
perforated with clusters of small holes for breathing, 
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aiul for is furnished with a narrow cleft 

extending from temple to teiiijile. llcfore the close 
(d the century, llie viaortMl bassinet and oanuiil 
were oftmi us(mI instead of the unwiehly helm. The 
shields were still (rian;;ular, hut shorter than in 
the previous eeuturv. On the shield and surcoat 
were emhlazom^d tln^ m carer’s armorial hearin^^^s, 
ami the military belt of this periotl, which coulined 
the lower part of the suivojit, was nft(‘n the most 
brilliant and e(»stly |>art (»f the e.cjuijnmmi, forim'd 
of t*]al»orately workcal pla<|iies of juecious metals, 
jew(^lled or (manielled, and furnished with pend- 
;int'S. The horst's were almost as tdosely clad in 
plate as their ri(h‘rs : and in conse(jueiie(‘ of t he 
wei'^ht th(‘y bore, .a fall was often fatal to tinnn 
both. In the loth eenturv, the devt'Iopnient of 
j»late-armour proeee<led until, towards the middle 
of the century, body and limbs weia? eompletcdy 
enveloped in an articulated easiii;^^ of iron plates. 



Fig. d. — Sint of Annoiii* fircsontcMl by the Kiiiperor Maxi- 
milian to Henry V’^Ifl., .showing tlu* I lorse-arnioni*. 

Articulat ions fitted to the upper parts of the arm- 
plates were carried over the shoubhos, and the 
joints were pro(e«*to<l by fan sbapial jU'ojeetioiis. 
The body, bidow'tbe int‘ast a,nd baidv idates, was 
Piividoped in a skirt of wide*, liooji-like tdal(*s called 
To the lower ]»art. of tlnsse there wer«‘ 
attai'liei] a smdes (»f more loosely banging nlates j 
called The l(*g defences are angular in 

front, the long-pointed toe'> of (he sollends are 
sliorteiied, and the gauntlets formed with artienlat- 
ing jdab^s down to the points of the lingers. 'I’be 
bassinet ami <*ania,il are ladiig diseardisl in favour 
of the a speeies of skull cap, worn with a 

gorget and ebiii-picee sejiarate from it. In this 
century, Mie introdnetion of gunpowtler marks the j 
period from wbicb body armour began to deidine in ! 
importance, as being no longer proof against the 
new wea])ons of attack. The whole system of war- 
fare was (dianged, tactics toidv the place of chivalry, 
ami fortifK’ation of strong places against artillery 
superseded the system of iron-(da<l men. The full 
pano]dy of nnnonr was still kept up for the. joust 
and the tournament, liut for actual service the 
tendemw was beueefortb in the direction of its dis- 
use. In the Kith century, so prolilic. in changes, 
tliere w’as no longer tin* same uniformity of equip- 
ment. lusteail of the long eneireling skirt of hoiqi- 
like tassiAs, w ith tuilles altael»e<l, there is now' a 
shortened skirt w ith a seri<*s of sliding ami over- 
lapping plates dejiemling over each thigh, from the 
waist to the. knee. 'I’be bead defences are vizored 
helmets or salades and nioiions. In the 1 7th 
century, o/lieers /tnd pikonicii stii/ retaim*d Hie 
cumbrous body-suit of bre.ist ami back [date.s, w ith 
the short skirt of ta*scts ami tl.igli pieces; and in 
tlie IStli century, body-armour had been reduced to 
a mere cmbfdlisliment of the military p;ira<le. 

Tlie most authentic sources of information as to 
the changing fashion.s of ho<ly-armoar in the middle 


ages, are the miniatiir(?s of the illuminated iiianu- 
scripts preyious to the invention of printing, the 
llayeux ta]H>strv, and tin* monumental ettigios ami 
bras.se.s of parocliial and (‘athedral churches. The 
works of (irose, Meyrick, and Skelton may ho con- 
sulted, or Hewitt’s Anrirnl Annour u)}d Weapons 
in Enntpe. 

ArillOliror^ formerly an armour smith or maker 
of armour; now a skiiled gunsmith in charge of 
the rilles, swords, ami bayonets of the lliitisb army 
or navy. Kadi regiment of cavalry, battalion of 
infantry, ami brigade of artillery has an ariuoiiri'r- 
serge.aiit w bo lias lu'mi trained to clean and ri'pair 
rilh‘s ami bayonets at the Small Arms Factory, 
Kniield. Should the ini roduction of a new weapon 
r(‘iidcr it ne.<*essar\ , armonrer-serg(‘aiits return to 
the .same iilacii for a fnilbi‘r course of instruction. 
I’A'cry rilfe in the ]K)ssession of the regiment is 
inspected by tb(‘m at least ouco a year, ami jmt in 
order. 

In the navy, (lie armourer is a tirst-class iietty 
ollii'cr, who has, umlcr the gnnm*!*, <*harge of all 
the rides, ])istols, sw'ord ba.> onets, \'c. , which he 
keeps <*lean and in order. He is assist(‘d by sea- 
men ealleil tiie ‘armourer's crew;* ami all are 
skill(‘tl in the general loiitim* of sniitli's work. 
.4riiioiir-plat€'s. See Iuonc lads. 

Aniipit^ technically <•, ailed the a.iiila, is tho 
term applied to a sp.ac'i; or hollow situated Ix'tween 
the inner asjici't of tin* arm and tin' n|»i>er iiart of 
the ebesl-wall. In shape* it is pyramidal, the a\>ex 
being directed njiwards ami inwiirds towards the 
root of the m‘ek, while the base is direi’ted down- 
wards ami outwards. 'Phe skin eoveiing tin* l»asc 
is ebaraeterisod by its dark colour ami tin* jireseiieo 
of hairs ami sw'(‘a,t-glamls of laige sizi*. 'The e>:. 
tent or <leidb of (In* s]»aec vari(*s according to 
the position of the arm, being greatest wln‘U the 
arm b.angs by tin* side*, but gradually ilimini^'bes 
as the arm is elevated. In tin* latti'r josition, tho 
fon* and hind l>oumlai ies ]H*eom(‘ prominent holders, 
and are called the a.i'illarff /n/f/s. 'Pin* largo 
vessels and nerves for tin* supjdy of the upj»er liinh 
pass through tin* space from apex to base, lyine in 
close relation to tiio outer wall, o.mi tlnis tbe\ aro 
well proleeted fiom injury. Lodged in tin* spaeo 
tln*ro an* numerous lymphatic glamls. 'Ph(*s(* aro 
apt to beeonn* inflamed, and lead to the formation 
of abseess(*s w hi»*b, from tln^ large* si/e of the space 
and tin* re.sistant ebaraelerof tlie tissues forming 
its ba.s(*, may attain eemsidciable ]iro[>or(ioiis. 

Arms, Armorim. Hi:AfUNi:s, or Knsions, 
devi<*(*s borne, on shields and banners by families, 
or by kingdoms, jimvinees, ejiiscopal secs, or cor- 
porate* boelies, Se*e H KliA r.DR ^ ^ 

Armstroim'. dmiN, ]diysie.ian and poet, w^aa 
Imrii alniiit 1 fOb at ( ’ast le.*toii, a j»asloial ]»arisli in 
I^ieldeselale*, Hoxburgbsbive-, of which his father 
was minister. He, ioeik tho Kdinbnrgb dcgre*o e>f 
M. I), in 17.T2, and .soon afti*r <-ommenee‘<l practice 
in Lenideui. In 17*10 bo jinblislnMl a iiaiiscoua 
poem, T/iC {Keonmnif of Jan'c ; in 1744 his principal 
work. The Art <f Preserrimj Health, a didactic 
po(‘m in four books, lii 1740 he was appoinie'el 
ihysieiaii to tin* Tauidou Hees])ital for Siek anel 
iame Sedeliers, in 1700 physician to the feirccs in 
( Jermany, whence Ini r(‘turmal on half-pay in 176*1, 
te) resume* practie*e'. M'itli Fuseli, the jiai liter, he 
made a continental tour (1771); ami he dmel freun 
.'I fall in Leinelein, 7th Seiiteuiiher 1770. The fricnel 
e)f Tiieiiij.son, Malicit, \Vilke.*s, n,mi e>th(*r wits ami 
wTiters e»f the day, Armstrong seems tei have hee;n 
a re*scrveel, imlolcnt, anel .s]de,*m*tie*, man., ‘ wlio quito 
eletiisteel talk kiml iiearted witiial, anel of frugal 
liahits, having le*ft £,3000, saved enit of a small 
anel precarious inceune. His fame rests entirely 
em The Art of Prcserdiaj Health; his either works ■ 
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I Bmcvolenve (1751), Taste ( 1753), JS/iCtc/tcs or Kssai/s 
i (1758), (1761), Miscellanies (1770), A Short 

I Ua)nblc ihroiajk France, and Italy (1771), i'irt*. -- 
' now only known by naiiio. 

Aniistroilj^^ ,Johx, pliVKioian and medical 
writer, was born Stli May 1784, at Ayres (.^iiay, 
jicar llislio[)- Wearmootb, where bis father was 
superintendent of ^dass-works. lie ^raduate<l 
M.D. at tlie nnivorsity of Iblinbiirj^li (1807), com- 
luenced ])raetice at llishop-VVeavniontb, in 1811 
was chosen ]»hysician to Sunderland Inlirniary, 
and, havin;]^ ^O’eatly extende<l his reputation by a 
work on Ty/>hns{ 1810), in ISIS removtul to IjoimIoii, 
where his praclice, became extensive, and where, 
from 1810 to IS‘24, In* was ])hysic.ian to the Fever 
Hospital. He die<l of consuin]iti()n, kith 1 )(‘c,e.mlM‘r 
18*20. See his lafe l)y Hr Hoott (‘2 vols. 1833). 
-His son, John Ahmstkonc (1813-50), in 1853 
he(!afu(i Hishop of ( Jrahanistowii. 

Ariiistroiijifi, Wh.liam (iKoin;!-:, Loud Akm- 
.srin>N'<J, inventor of the Armstron;^ ^(nii, was Imuii ! 
in 1810 at NcNVcastle, wheie his fatln'r was a \ 
iin*r<‘.hant. IH* was jirtichMl to a solicitor, and 1 m‘ 
<‘ame a partner in the tirjn. Hut tin* b« iit of his 
mind lay in other directions. In 1840 In* pro<luce<l 
a much inipro\e<l hydraulic engine, and in lSt5 
tin? hydraulic <*rane. In 181*2 In* hroiicht to perfec 
tion an apparatus for producing- (*le<*tricity from 
st<*am. He was elected a nn*nilM*r of the Ibyal 
Society in 1840; a, ml shortly afterwards coinmencc*<l 
the Hlswick Kn.L!;ine-w orks, in (he suburbs of his 
native cit>. This laj\!.;'c establishment was at tirsi 
cldelly ('iiiidoyed in ])roducino hydraulic crain*s, 
<‘ii^'ine , accumulators, and brid;;(‘s. but was soon 
to he famous for the pnxiuet ion of ordnaiuM*. Dur- 
iitu' tin* ('rinn*a.n w'a,r, Armstrong’ was t*mploycd 
oy tin* ^^^lr ( Mlice to make c\jdosi\c apparat us 
for blowin.i,^ up the hips sunk at Sebastop(»i. 
'Phis h*d iiini soon aft (*rw aids to c<msid(*r im- 
pioN’cineiils ill ordnainu*, and he devised the 
lorm of cannon that bears his name. 'Phe (*sst*n- 
I'al featuri* of the Armsii-oiijj; ;;un, whether rith‘d 
or smooth bore, brt*e<di-loadin;.;‘ or muzzle loa<l* 
ill',;, is that the barrel is built up of successive 
4‘oi1s of widu;;ht -iron, wt*lded rouinl a mandrel into 
I a lioiiio;4;encous mass of ;:r(*at li'uacit \ , the hre«*<*h 
I heiii;^ spi*cially s( rcn;d honed on similar princiides. 
'Pin* actual results obtained by (h(*se ;4uns. even oi 
the earlier paitcins, W(*re almost inciedil»le. An 
ordihary 3*2-]M)under weii;he<I 57 cwt. ; Armstronc'N 
3*2-j aimh'r wei;;he<l *20 cw t. The former re((uire«l 
10 !h. of powaler as a char;;e ; for the latter 5 lb. 
sutliced. The former would seinl a shot or shell 
300n \ ards ; the ran^i* ; the lattt r e\eee<led 0000 
yani^. In 1858 the Kith -cannon ( ’ommit tec leconi- 
Juc.nded tin? ailoption of the Armstron.14 ^un for 
special service; and tin* einnient pro])ose<l to 
secun* the result of these. e\])crinn*nts for tin? 
nation. Armstroi'i; ollered to the ;;()vernment 
all liis inventions ; and, till 181)3, there existed a 
kind of partnershi]) between the ^dverninent and 
the Klswick tirin, Ainntron;^’ beiii;,^ kni;jhie<i in 
l8o8, and appointed t iiic 1 eiioin(*(*r ol Killed 
Ordnance. The Klswi<*k linn, wdiieh in 1888 em- 
ployed more than 13,000 w orkmen, has since sup- 
poed many foreii^ii c<>vernnients w itU ^nns. 

the {^reat reputathm and cominercial success of 
/vriustron^ depended, how'e^ er, lai;4:<*ly on his skill 
Jrs a constructor of hydraulic maehinerv. Alreatly 
«i member of many sci(*ntitic secie'ies, he w s in 
1803 president of tbe British Association; ?. ul was 
instrumental in brinj^inc- about llu appointment of 
th(i (k)al (.^)mmission in 18H6. Ho also t<»ok an 
aetive part in tlu* impuries eonceriiiiig jbe opera 
Hon of the Patent Haw s. Cambridge ami Oxford 
have conferred honorary degrees on Armstrong, 
v»ho is a member of several foreign kniglitly ord<*is. 


In 1887 lie was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Armstrong. 

Army, a body of armed men, so organis(*d and 
di.seiplined as to act together, lie miituallv reliant, 
and perform in unison Hie evolutions of tlie manrb 
and battlelield acconling to the absolute will of 
one man. An army is a movable engine composed 
of a vast number of individual ]»arts or ])ow(*is, 
arranged so as not only to act in concert, hut to 
ex(‘it their wliole a^igregate forct* in any ilirection 
and upon any point which imiy lx? ordered or 
r(M|nired. The organisu tion of an army is of two 
kinds, tactical and adiinnislr;ili\’c. The former 
enables the leader of an army to transmit his 
orders ti) thr(*e or tour siihordinate commanders, 
w'lio jiass them (ui to Ihrci* or four olheis under 
them, until, through a regular eliain of res[x>iisi- 
hility, the original impiilM* is commnnicati'd to the 
juivate soldier (s(*e 'P.tci ics ). 'Phe, latter, in a 
similar manner, divides tin? army into groups of 
gradually d(*<uea>ing size, so that the men may he 
eniei(*iitly j)ai<l, fixi, clothed, and aimed (m*i* Aiimv 
.\l)'MIMS’ri;A rin,N j. 'Piie ]»res(*iit article will treat 
only of tin* coiistitutiim ami eslablislmienl of 
armies, and imlieate their gradual historical de- 
A'elopment. Technical tciiii.s g(*nerally, as well as 
all the component ch‘m(*iils of the army, in /per- 
sonnel ami mairriel^ and the orgjinisation and 
<liities of the tr(x>j»s, will ho found iiotieed nii(l(*r 
their ]»ro]K‘r headings; the taetieal ixisitions of an 
army are delined b(*low. 

Aneirnt Annies, 'i'he earliest r(‘gular military 
organisation is attiibiifed to Se^o^llis, wlm llour- 
isluxl in Kgy]d ftboul si\i(*en centuib'S Ji.t'. I’his 
(*\traordinar\ (*om|ueror di\ ided Jggy]it into thirty- 
six military pro\ine(*s, ami estaldislied a soit of 
milit ia. or w ;li rior ca.*'le, lo each memlier (/f whieh 
j he allotted lands for tin* su])pt)rt (tf himself and Ids 
I family. W'itli this army In? oven an Asia as far as 
i India, and from the Ganges [o tin* Caspian. After 
I him. little further progiess was nuuh* in military 
j .irt until tin* I ersinn cm]dre ar»»se. Its soldiers 
I introduced 1 In* mass-formalioii, witli (analrv in in- 
tervals of s<[uan*s ; but the most impoilaiit h*ature 
of tin* Persian organisation was the eslahlishinent 
of what was praciicallx a stamling army. di\i<led as 
garrisons througliout tin* ettmjU(*red piovinces, ami 
under the eontiol of luililaiy govi'inois distinet 
from the satraps. In time of war this stamling 
army was augmented by a general le\y which 
inelnded tlu* trihutary nations, am! therefore 
resulted ill a heterogene»um ct>lleelion of haihar- 
ous and uiidiseiplinecl jieojdcs ; a sourei* of weak- 
ness which (“aused the dt'feal of Xeixes' iiumeri- 
eally poweiful anii_\. In (i reeve., it was not a 

standing tariiiy, hut a sort, of iialioiial militia, 
that gained Maratlnui, Plata a, and Myeah*. The 
leading men in each stale paid attention to 
organisation and tactics in a way never before 
seen. 'Phe Haeediemonians iiuenled tin* Phalanx 
()|.v.), a jiartu’ular mass formatitui for foot -soldiers ; 
and to this the Atlu*niaiis atldid lighter troops 
to et.ver the fiont ami harass the enemy in 
march. Tlu*ir eavahy also were etlicicnt and alert. 
'Phe charge of the .Vtheiiian arm\ at Marathon 
show'cd the crowning excelh'iico of tlu'ir riipul 
sYsleiii of attack ; and MiUia«h‘s, their h*a(fer, 
is saiil to have lirst invenie<l tlu* * d»)uhh* step.' to 
inc.reai?e the momentum of a phalanx wlu*ii rushing 
on tlu; enemy. 'Phe 'riiehuns introdueed the eolunin 
formation, whiel), being dcej)(‘i’ and narrow'd* than 
the jihalanx, was iiitemh*d to jdeiee the (‘iieiny s 
line at some one poin<, ami throw them into con- 
fusion. Pliilip, the I’lllii'i* of Vle \.inder the Great, 
estahlisheil in Maeeihnna the world s .second stand- 
ing army; and, as a hiriher cliaiige, nia<le the 
phalanx <lGe])or and more massive than it had been 
among the Lacethemonians. He brought into use 
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aftonvards, with a fow exceptions, animal !>’ 
renewed until its inc()ri)oration in the Army 
Discipline Act «d‘ IS?!) (sec AnMV Discipline). In 
1691 the (Vmimons sanctioncil a vote of 65,000 
men, hut on tlu* return of peace in 1697 this 
force was reduced to 19,0(M); in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, the troojjs at one tinn; 
numh(‘red over * 200 , 000 , hut they were a^Min 
rediiccd, after tlu) ]>eace of Utrecht, to 19,0(K). 
Although the strength of tlui army has since 
steadily increased, tlicse llnct nations have c(ni- 
tinued. 'IMu? forces raised to 74,187 in 1715 were 
reduced to 18,857 after the lleheHit>n ; the strength 
of ‘215,996 necessary in 181‘2 had fallen to 71,790 
ten years after. 'rin; elasticity which p(Minitted 
these enlargements ami contract hms m ms obtained 
by vaiying the iiumher of battalions in a reginnmt, 
of companies in a battMliori, or of men in a 
c»>rjipany. During the h;ilf-centnry which followed 
the last <late, the actual number of regiments 
varied but little. hive caNalry ami thirty five 
infantry regiments were a<lded in the reigns of 
the first two tleorg(‘s; ami the necessity of 
organising a cori»s uf gunners for the defence <»f 
Gibraltar and other fort rcsses led to the formation 
in 1715, under the Hoard of Onhiance, of two 
companies of artillery, which received a regimental 
constitution tin; following ye.ar, all hough its oiruMMs 
were not regularly eommissioned until 1711. h'ifty 
engineer oHiceMs .m I so were api»<nnted in 1717: but 
seventy years elaj)sed before [»rivat<‘s were enlisteil 
and that arm ln'came a. <‘orps. It was also at first 
under the Iloaul of Drd nance ; .and hence it is 
tliat the Aifillery ami Ibigine«*rs are still called 
Ordnance Goi|*s. The outhrtsak of the I'rench 
Itevoliilion found the ser\ ice at .a very low <*b]». 
The laurels gaimal in the earlier wars of the 
century had luam tarnished in .Aimaica, where twci 
British arndes had surrendere<l ; the ranks were 
largely tillc(l with t>Jir<lone<l ci iminals and release<l 
<lebtors ; .and the system of billeting caused end- 
loss ciunplaints from soldiers and civilians .alik(‘. 
In the IVninsula, the siriny w.as })ermanently 
organised iri di\isions, and the commi.ss.ariat and 
transpoi t were brought to goeat perfection. But 
these scM'vices were iiftcrwards laafuced .along u ith 
the army, whicli fell from ‘246,000 to 7‘2,000, and 
the r(‘siilt w.as the miscrahle. sta(<.' of unprep.aixMl- 
ness which was (liscovinasl when tin; strain of the 
(.-■rimeaii war <';une. 

/larnt ('hanijcs. This struggle reviialctl in.any 
<lefeels in the organisation of the British army; 
but for m.any ye;irs little of lasting value AV.as done 
towards remed\ing these defects, iK-yond an ini- | 
prove<l methotl of .admission, !>■ examination, of 
candidates for Her .Majesty's commission, and some 
sm.all .'imclioration in the [losition of tlie privates. 
An Knglish military critic conhl still say that 
‘there was no such thing as a definite Kngli.sh 
brigade, divisional, or army eorp*' organisation; 
if w.ar «!.anie, the whole, had to be e\olvt‘<l fiom a 
force of brave men with musket.s nr Jiehl-gnns, 
but destitute of all else.’ ( Ither e\ ciits and cori- 
sideralifms o(cui»it;d tlie ]»ublic attention. Still, 
the Imli.an rchellion, the scond and tliird (’hina. 
war, and tlie Ahyssini.aii c \fie<litinri did o- • allow 
the snbj(‘c,t to fade altogether from the public 
iniml. So, when the mighty events ot the, r> anco- 
Gernian war of 1 ‘>79-71, and the lessons to he 
derived fifun them, bnr.'^t n]>oii Europe, tney odl in 
Eiigl.and upon a soil not inijaepan I. and .'o ind a.s 
a gre.'it impulse iowarvls a, ..’.al reo* janisalboj of 
the Briti.'.h .umy. The work ‘-ince then has heen 
kept si.natlily in h.and fiy tin* Gflico, nmlcr 

succes IN e ministries, hoth Lib'-ral ami f Conservative. 
Mr (afici wardt J..oid) G;t:dwc’ll began it in 187 H 
under Mr Gladstone; fColonel Staiihy o«jntinced 
it during Ua rl Beacoiislield’s admin ist,r.),tion ; and 


Mr Cliilders, during Mr Gladstone’s second tenure 
of oflice, practically completed the work, by his 
measure hearing date, July 1, 1881. 

'I’o Mrf.kirdwell is due, in the first instance, the 
iiitroiluction of the nrinciiile of localis.ation of tlie 
iiiililaiy forces, the linking of battalions, ami tlie 
admission of short as Avell as long service — the 
lirst stei>.s tow.ards the creation of .an cllicient 
reserve ami the abolition of the purchase of coni- 
missioii.s by ollieius. Long service (‘21 y(*ars with 
the colours) w.as previously general ; hut any 
sohlier eoiilil leave at the end of 1*2 years. If he 
did not, lie was re-engaged, with a iienny a day 
r‘x1ra ji.ay, an allowanee of some 1‘3 to £.5 iii 
lieu of a fr(‘e kit, and the eertairity of a ])ension 
at the (Uid of other 9 years if he eondmded liim- 
.M'lf well. His pension could he increased h_y a 
penny .a day for each good conduct ]>.adge acquired 
during that time: thus Is. 5d. a day was often 
oht.aiiie<l for life after ‘21 years’ scrvi<*e. Sliort 
service nnsans a ptuiod of 1*2 ye.ars, divided into 
two perio<ls of 6 or 8 years with the colours, .and 
4 or 6 years in the reserve. No re-eng.agemont is 
allowed, exet'pt for iion-cominissioned otli«*ers and a 
few men spe<*i:i.lly recommended as likely to make 
in time good non commissioned ollicers. Mtui of 
the Household (’.avalry, the h.aud the Koyal 
Alilit.ary College, Corps of ( >r»liia,nc(* Artiticers, 
and hoys, serve for 12 yt'ars with the colours, ami 
are only in exception.al cases permitted to rc-cng.age. 
In <“ase of war, all soldiers .are liahh^ to he ret.iincd 
for an a<l<litional year, and sonn*, generally <*llicc)H’ 
serv.ants, are .allowed to remain after tie* J.apse of 
their ciigagtunent, \Nith three months’ iiotic<‘. 

Mr Canlwtdl had in view the linking of liat- 
t.alioris, whi(*h Inis sinci^ heen comidcdely c;irried 
out, and the more iiitim.ate conmaUion of the 
miiiti.a ...... their t«‘nitoria.l ..giinents. 'I’he 

.altolitiori of promotion hy piirchasti was a neces- 
sary step in this plan, in ordef that uithont 
injury to the ]>o'vitions which ollicers h.ad ]»ui- 
chaseil in tlnur own h.attalions, they might he 
phu-ed on one list for promotion witli tlioso of 
tlioir linked battalion. In 1871, Ihondore, Mr 
Ghulstone, in the f.ace of strong pari i.ament ary 
opposition, abolished the system of pni’ch.ase, .and 
the Io<-alisation scheme vvtus initiiited l»y the estah- 
lishmeiit of brigade depots. 

By the. new organisation the Militia (‘ante more 
into tlie fori'groiind. The ranks are now eomjKtsed 
of irmch the s.aine m.ateriul as before, hnt ihr'y gain 
hy being in more dirtet contact with Hie line, and 
the status of their ollicers is improved. ’J’hey .ye 
iii)w nruha* military law, and when opportnnilies 
occur, sit on court smart ial with oflieers of all 
hranchev (»f the service. Corinerly they were 
nominatcfl hy the lord-licubmant of tin* county; 
since 1871 they have been appointed, though with- 
out ail examination as vet, by the Sceretaiy for 
W.ar and tlie Lhicen. I\tany ollicers now enter tlie 
army through the militia hy a special examination. 

In «M)iiiparing the new system of linked battalions 
with the ohi regimental system, it is in'cess.ary lirst 
lo n-memher tliat the infantry couiiU'd 109 regi 
me (s of the line, beside the Hille Brigade. 


ot tluv-.. lo:i liad ‘2 buttfilion? ~ 50 bat. 

The tiOth h;i(i 4 . — f ” 

Tin* ivniaiiuiig bH, ( fu ll 1 tattalinn . = 83 u 

llie Kilic llrigatU' iKid 4 , ^ 4 •• 
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These wen? now so reorganised a.s to produce 71 
regiments (linked battalions). Or, in other word.s, 
many of the former 109 regiments disappeared, and 
hy uniting, in many crises, two one-battalion regi- 
nienhs (linking them, as it was now technically 
called), 71 regimcuis of two (or more) battalioii^s 
were formed. Ihit these did not, for the most part, 
remain two- battalion regiments; two or mure 
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battalions were acl<.le«l from tlu^ militia. In these 
new rej^imeriis the first and seeoiid l)attalic»ns are 
line battalions, oxeept the former OOth (now Kin;^ s 
Iloyal Killo (>)rps) and the old Kille Hrij^ade, in 
eacli of which the lirst four l)attalions are re*;;nlars 
of the line; any subsecpient battalions are militia- 
imm. Volunteer regiments arc; now likewise allil- 
iate<l, with the same reyinnnital districts, to these 
regiments, without, howe\'(T, forming parts of 
these regiments, or hearing consecutive numbers 
of battaln>ns : tlius the King's Royal Rifle (kn])s 
(the old both) has lO V(duntc(‘r (iorns, all belonging 
to Muhllesex and London, attacheil to it. 

The rule for these new regiments of linked line 
and milit ia would se,em to deniaml the existence of ' 
four battalions (*ach. In solin’! cas(‘s, bow«‘ver, the | 
Arniif List informs us that the 4th battalion is 
‘not yet formed.’ A f<*w, like the (Queen's Own 
Oameroii Ifigin nders, have only 2 battalions; j 
others have .5, .and even (J ; and the <dd Rifle l 
Jlrigade, now th(3 Rrine.f* (^>nsort's Own, has 9 
battalions of line and militia, to which 11 volun- 
teer battalions are alliliated. 
i In plaeo of the former numlHMs of regiments, 

I now no longer a]iplh‘able, t(‘rritorial design.ations 
' were chosen in pre.terenee, and some of the <dd a.nd 
; popular naiiKvs of regiments ari; noAV only preser\<‘d, 

1 in pareiithc'sis as it were, at the side uf (he lerii- 
I toiial designation ; thus the L«»thian lieginieiit 
1 ( R.egim(!ntal District Xo. 1) is alsp, and by jne- 
' fermiee, called the Ro\al Scots; the Royal West 
j Surrey Regiment, aNo th(3 b)neeirs ; tlie h'ast Kmit 
I Regiment, also (he Hulls. In this way :ni api»roa<‘li 
i (o (In* old mode of <lis(inction lias b(‘(‘n kept up. 

' The iH*gim(!nt recruits (‘hielly in the ((‘rritory from 
; which it takes its title, called tin* ‘ Regimental 
' Distriiit.’ Its depot always remains in (bat district , 

I and local volunteers ari* attached to it. 

I 'riic Artiiij Lisf still shows numbers for ilio 
i i-avalry regiments. Xor lia.s any attempt been 
' made to link this arm t<* the. A'eomanry, which 
falls into two districts for auxiliary cavalry, the 
, first ha\ing its h<*a<l<piarters at- York, (he siM^ond 
; .*1 Aldershot. 4’here are also, inde[>endently of 
I ^'eomanry, sonn* Light Horse \’4duutc<‘rs and 
! Mounteil Rill(! \'oIiinteers, partly attaclied to cor- 
i ic.sponding infantry \olunl<‘cr corps. Also, not 
' linked .arc : the Foot tiu.arils, tin* t'hauncl Islands 
' .Militia, tin*. Royal Malta Feiniblc. .\rlillery, the 
tNNo West Indi.i Regiments, the, Armouier Ser- 
geants (.’orjis, the ( 'ommissariat and 'rraiisport 
Leips, ainl the Ordnance Store ('or)K. 'The 
EngiinM*rs .and .Artillery ha\«* had militia and 
V()lunte<*rs attacln*<l to llnun more recently. 

'riui new arrangements as to .short ser\ ice pro 
dme gradually for the Hritish army an element 
wlii h it long w.antcd an cllicimit Reserve. .And 
on tint two occasions N> hmi the rcMuae nn*n wen* 
<’alled out -vi/.. in 1S7S. on a prospect <»f war with 
Russia; and in ISS2, wln*n ni.my of ihesi*, res» rvt3 
men took p.art in the Egyptian <*ampaign, tin* 
rf‘sult.s an? considered to have justitit*d (lie antici- 
pations comteived of this new plan. 'I'ln* corps <*f 
Did Rensioni^rs, formerly the only re.serve foue, is 
now allowed to die out. 

Some important st<*ps have been t.iken to im 
prove, the material of which the r.ink and tile of 
the army is composed. Desertion, fror*i which the 
Hritish army h.as sutl'ered more than the armies 
of the cfuitinental powers, wdiere the men have, 
less facility of escape, has on the wdmle been 
rather decreasing, morci especially dim’ the . boli- 
tioii of Imniities in LS7(). ‘ Hranding.’ tee nically 

<*alled ‘marking,’ witli the let! rs D. or H. C. 
(Deserter or Had (’haracter), hy tattooing with 
needles and Indian ink, not by biiiniug, as wji< 
generally siRiposeil, was abolished in the year IS79. 
No substitute has been found for it to prevent re- 


enlistment of soldiers discharged for hail e.ondnc.t ; 
hut a better cl.ass of recruits lias Iieen olitaincd by a 
slight rise in the daily pay, and desertion clieckeil 
hy the iiitroduetion of ihdencd pay, consisting of 
an juhlition of C\ for each year of a man's service, 
payable on going into tin* ic!i>erve, or otlierwiso 
completing liis service. The puni.'^liment of Hog- 
ging was abolished in ISSO. 

'rin? distribution of regiments into divisions and 
army corps, wdiich unuionsly w.as wanting, has 
been coiipdeted, at lea.st on" jiaper. The. actual 
regiments have hi’mi told otl; ami in 1SS7 it w^as 
announced that arraiigeiiKuits had been made for 
maintaining two army corps and a <li vision ((> regi- 
ments) of cavalry at lighting strength. Thus about 
(Ui,(K)() men, with ISO guns, :ire, to 1 m* re;idy to em- 
bark iniriiediatidy on. tlu* outhrc.uk of hostilities. 
'Phese troops are imhmendent of those already 
ahroail ; and the haltalions composing th<‘sc two 
army corps will be tliosi* iii'.xtr on tlu; roster for 
foridgn .s(‘r\ dee, whose strength will not 1 m? much 
Im’Iow’ the wnr (*.-'( itblislinn'iit. 4'lii‘> state, of things 
<lid not exist at the outbreak of tin* South .African 
and Kgyi)lian wuirs. Some, battalions had their 
comjdemcnt. of seasoned men ; others recjuireil 
reserv(‘d men or volunteers from other regiments 
to swell their mimhers. Thi! Resmves amount 
to over .12, (KK) men, half of (hem trained soldiers; 
the ollnu* half, men fiom tin? militia reserve, 
who take a donl)le bounty, and thereliy render 
them.sclvcs liable to hi? ealh’il to the colours under 
(he s.inn; eonditioijs as (In* men w lio have s<!r\ <*d 
their time in tin? i<‘gnlar army. .\s to artil- 
lery, the militi.i and \oluntecr artillery aie con- 
sidered sntlieienlly good to garrison the home forts, 
hut cannot pro\ idi’ fii'M ailillery. It is iiit(*nde(l 
to ha\e a si(‘ge-train alwa\s le.ady at Woolwich. 
Dreat progn’ss has been made ms to tin* otganisa- 
tion of the 'I’r.inspoi t Servici’, Mini during the recent 
Egyptian eamnaigii a j»ost oHiec* corps wms ndded, 
with much advantMge to the army in the lield. 
E\]K‘riments have. lM*en imide in rc’eomioitring by 
me.ins of eajiti\e b;ill(M*ns, ami in transmitting 
information by carrier-pigeons. I'ield telegrajibs 
have been u.st?d in all recent expeditions, and ibo 
(eIe|»bom* has been tiled on outpost duty. \’oIun- 
U'er corps have been invited toeniol cxelists to act 
as onlerlies and messengius, ami exi’ellent results 
have been obtaim’d from \»reUmiuary cxpiuimeiits. 
d’be conveyance, of t rootis by sea ba-' also been 
ju’ovided for: plans fur (‘Uib.-u kat i(»ii. transjMut, 

I ami ilisembaikatioii li«* ready at the IVar OHice, 
.ami tlie cajuieity of all ■-((‘;mi.--liips lit ti>r f-anying 
' (nM»ps is known to (In* Admira.lly. \;mgu.ard 
' for the Eirst Army (’oips ma> hr >,iid to Ik* com- 
prise«l in the garrisons of (Rbiallar -i.ml Malta. 

4’lie gro.at <lisiinelion brnwefai (In* Hritish army 
and that of almost evtuy other stati* in Europe, is 
that tin*, serviei* is rohr/ttift t/. d'he sulijects of the 
crown migage, by free choice, U) serve in tin* army 
for a delinite number of yt*ars. In the rare cases 
w’hen* forced .-.(‘i vice hy lull lot i< o’ot aim'd, it is in 
the militia, not tlie regular army (see Mii.itia). 

Ill (he following talile, relating to tin? oHicial 
year IcS87 SS, it is shown of what (’om[M>m'nt ele- 
ments the Hritish army no^^’ eoiisl.sts. 'Pin* militia 
ami tlie volunteer eor]ts arc not hen* include»l. 

Buniai Akmy vuii;i) IbST S*. 

Tutal Kriti»h 


Ilorsf Artillery 

(';u alry, inrliuliu,.? 
IbKiselioltl ( Jivulry. . 

Artillfiy 

Rii;,;in<'f*rs 

Intanlry, inehuling 

t\M»t Uu.inl'-' 

Colonial Corps 

Dei>artinontal Corps. , . 


I,7!i0 

i:>,t."0 lO.KXl 

lil, lo.iil-l 3I,2<0 

. , 0,313 3.'i3 

isT.loM .*>3,043 140,7f)7 

‘2.!131 2,1*31 

. ; 0.127 0,127 

138,765 71,091 210,456 
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I’lulev ilie column ‘ Intlia' are iiiclu(UMl only those 
troops of the royal army whieh are lod to liulia, 
and i)aid for out of Indian revenues; the other 
niilitarv forces in that region are enunieratetl under 
b^vsT India Au.MV, all the juivates of which are 
natives. ( )l' the total toruiinj^ Her Majesty's 

forces, TXu were ollicers ; l 7 ,lol non-(‘.oiumissioned 
ollicers, drumiiKMs, and trumpeters; and ISo.OtS 
rank and lile. 'There were voted for the use ot thi^ 
army, ‘Jo, 4(17 horses. The t<»tal cost has he(‘ii esli 
mated at COd ]um- IksuI ; doubh* that of aii_\ otln‘r 
KurojxMM soldiei', hut only one third that of an 
American, who is the only other volun((‘«‘r in the 
world. 'The total expejiditure sanctioned hy parlia 
ment may he "ivtui under four headings, in nniml 
iiunil)eis as folh)ws : 

I’.iy aiiil AtlowaiiCi' tif r'oiiiliataiU.s . .. f 

Au.xiliary aiitl f I'lircps .... . . ’.i.OnT.-U) 

StDifs and Wnrli.^ of i‘\ cry kiipl . .S, ITfk.oiH) 

1‘t‘iision.s, Alilitia. \ nluiitfcrs, iS:f. . . . .d,0^s.■.20() 

— hein^ the <*harLfe for a //core estahlishment, in 
which, to admit of (‘xpansion for actual war, the 
u])p(‘r ranks (which cannot he summarily <*reated) 
an' disproportiojiatcly hnee. 

'The total niilitarv strcn.nth of the I'nited Kin;.f- 
dom -ineludiii;^ all the various kinds of force, also 
the Hriti."!! for'*e^. in India a.nd tin' eohmier' com- j 
jnised the follow in^if, iM'hruaiy 1 , 1 SS 7 : 


lU luuia iui 

1 1m' (.' olonirs -JUkDir) 

Ariiiv l{fsrr\c, l-^t . . ... lO.Tsl 

’ -M n f..U<30 

Mdifia, iiiclMdiia' iimnaiifjil ‘■.tall 

It.s.rw I2.S.20'. 

Vi‘i'iiKniv\ (.’avali'v, iM'dU'tni'.; "t itl . . 11,40'.) 

VMliMifccr.s. iiadiidiiii^ sfall 


02.1, '.i(K) 

'The native army of India and the eolonial 
volunteers could also, as in the l-!y;yj)tian eampai; 4 ii , 
of IS.s* 2 , furiiish a eoiilini;eiit for European op<*ra- j 
tions. — See Major-xeiK'ial (h K. N'oyle's Militani 
( liond. KS7()); Major A. (IriHith's h'.mj- 
fish At'i>ni: ifs Ilisttu'ji, (^undHiun^ antf f*rosf)r(ts 
(I.S71)); and ‘'The Army,' hv Lord Wolseley, in 
W'ard’s of < n V 'o'tor 'm ( l,SS7). 

.Ui.MiKSDF Li lioi'F. It is desirahle to present, , 
in the most eondenstMl form, a few statistics of the I 
actual armies of ICurope ; leaving- to futiin* articles, j 
niidi'i" the names of the .'‘^eveial couiitiii's, cities, j 
and h-ittlefields, all details com.’einin;; sjM'eial j 
armies and military eneonnters. 

ih rnonuf. I>y the iniiierial eun^titntion of 1S7I, 
the Prussian ohli;^ation to serve in the army is e\- 
temh'd to the w hole' emjdre. I’A erv th'rmaii eapahle i 
of iH'arini; aiins must serve, in tin? army or navy j 
for twedve* years - seven in the standiiiif army j 
(ihn!(* with tin' colour^, ainl four in the reserve'), i 
anel live-, in tin* Ijanelwa'hr (q.v.) ; or correspemelinj; i 
jieiiods in tin' th'et anel Srrirr/tr. y\fterw'arels he is 
enrolleel in the lanelstnrni until 42 years of ao<‘. 
In the infantry, heiwt'ver, many of the* more intel- 
ligent men are siihjee-teel to only twa) yt'ars' traininj^ ; 
anel ‘one-yt'ar volunU'ers ’ are passeel int.e) the | 
reserve at the* end eif their first year, on coinlitioii I 
of laissin^’ certain (!.\aminations, ainl hearin;^ tin* 
ex])ense of their eleithiii^, e<piipnient, iVe^. for the 
year, Jn the German or^anisatieiii the terri- 
torial .system is (?arri('d out tlioie)U^;hly. Thft 
army consists of IS ainiy eoijis. Id of wliieli are 
Ih nssian ; arni each of these is raised, reeniiteei, 
ainl statiemeel within a paiticniar <li.''trie,t. These 
e'orp.s districts are eliv ideal infei flivisjemal ami 
hri<.^aele <Ustrie*ls. whiedi are siilMli\ided info kind- 
wedu* hai!,iliem districts, and ihe.M* in turn intei 
compaiiv elistiicls, s,> that e\*f\ \ilhi;j:e* has its 
elelinite |il.iee Tkach line rea;iment (d hattalion.s) i 
draw’s it.*^ I'cruits from an allotted elistri>t. and | 
pneses its time-expired men into the Tandwehr ! 


re^dinent (2 battalioii.s) of tJie snme district. After 
the e.\eiiiptions common to all countries Jiave 
heen granted, the ballot allows a mar<;iii of about 
10 per cent.; those, who draw’ the fortunate nuin- 
hers jiassinn at once into tlie Ersatz resi'rvc, which 
receives no trainin^^ hut may he called on to 
replace casualties in the licld. 

Fnnur. A hiw ])ass(‘tl in hS72 cnacti'il that every 
T' rend 1 1 nan, with a few specilied exceptions, nnlo.ss 
servin;^^ in the navy, was liable to jiersonal si'rviee 
in tlu' army, ami forhaile suhstitution. The jieriod 
of liahilit\ i'\ tended to twenty- years, of wliidi 
liv<* were spent in the active army, four in the 
re.serve of the active army, live in the territorial 
army, and si.\ in llu' re.serve of the territorial 
army. 'The c.\])cns(' of kee])in^ up such an estah- 
lisliment in peaei*, howi'ver, led to the division 
of the recruits hy ballot into tw’o ela.sses, one 
of wliidi .s<'ive<l the full live years in the active 
army, wliih* tlu* other was .sent home afit'i* si.\ 
months' or a year’s trainin;^^ Oiie-yoai volunteers 
wen* also a<‘eepted ; hut so many men joine.d in that 
e.ipacity, that, in 1S87, a hill was hron^ht hefon? 
the Erencli l(';;i>latiire abolishing- tin? inivih'^i*. 
In the .same year an Army lv(?or;^aiiisati()ii Hill 
was introduced, reducing; the periisl of .servit*e with 
the cohnirs to threi' yi'ars, and proposini;: a lar« 4 e 
atlditioii to the estahlishment ; the ohjeet of the 
dian^^es heine t<> materially add to the iiumher of 
ellieients, without incri'asiii^ tin* military hud^ict, 
IJy the law' of lS7d, T’ra.im(' is dividi'd, for mililarv 
purposes, into IS n‘k;ions, (‘aeh occupied h\ ,i 
(•(/r/is //7/yy//rc, eoiitainin;;- 2 divisions of iiifantrv, 

I hii;;a<le of cavalry, I of artillcrN, 1 hut la I ion 
of (’ii^^iinM'rs, and 1 Mpiadron of the military train, 
and retainin;;- its or^-anisalioii ]»ermam'ntly in 
j»eae(‘ and in w.ar. 'The eoips arc* not permauc'iitly 
loealisc'd, Iml frecineiitlv ehan;^<* stations; and in 
time' of war the* rc',i;ion in which a cor]>s happc'Ci-d 
to Im* stationed would he drawn on for reserves 
and store.s. 

Anstrof. 'The niilitarv force's of the Austro- 
Ilnn^arian enipin* arc' rlisided into the* standin^^ 
army, the lamlwc'hr, and I he landslnrm. All suh 
jc'cts arc* liable to st'rviec', and those? c've'mjitc'd nii 
physical ,!.;rounds pay a line proportionate to tln'ir 
mcan.s. In ])iiiicipie eveiw ejualilied man nmsi 
se*r\e ihrc'C' yc'ais with the e*olonis, four in the 
rc'serve-, live? in the* landvvelir, ami, hv a law pa.sse'd 
ill 1SS(>, tvve*lve* in the laiidstiirm, Ironi vv'hie'h, in 
linn* of war, im*n may lie draflc'd into the.* landwehr ; 
and men who have* passed throu^.'h tin* re^.’ular 
army will he liable? for si'i vice in the larnlstnrm a.s 
olTu'crs or non ejornmissioiic'd ollieeis till the* a;;i? of 
.'ixly. In praetie*e, he>vve‘ve*r, linancial eonsidera- 
tions cause the* div isieni of ice rnit.s into tliree* erlasses : 
about lir»,(M.)() annually form the iiist class, trained 
;is above*; nearly It),()()U are? drawn to supidy the 
Er-salz re'se?ive; ami all the reniaineh*r are ptvssed 
at onc'e into the* landvve'hi, there to .serve* their 
twelve* years. The re*;;inie'nls eif the? stamlin^ army 
are]? umler the control of the .Minister eif War lor the 
em])ire, while the lamlwehr is controlleel by the 
Austrian ami Hun^jfariau .Ministers of National 
Detfe'ue.e. There i.s no jiennaiicnt. e-eniis oijLjanisa- 
tion, the* division heinj^ the jirineipal unit; hut in 
war, infantry eUvisiems, with a prevpevrtion of 
cavalry and a regimemt ejf artilhny, w’oulel he joined 
to form a ceirjis. 

Jlu.s.sia. I niversal liability to .service has been 
cstahlisliejel sinc'c 1870, hut, although jirohibited, 
the |>nrcba.se of exemption has bitberto been ]>ei’' 
mitteel, at a lixe.*el rate of 800 roubles (about £1‘27). 
'Tin? pe'.riod eif servie'.e is fifteen years ; six in active 
.service (two j^a?nerally on fnrlou;;!!), and nine in 
tin* re.serve. Tin? Riisj-ian military forces are com- 
j»o.sed of rej'ulai and irref^ular troot>.s, and militia, 
only called out to rei»el invasion. Every man not 
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ill the army or reserve belonj^s to the militia uj> to 
liis fortieth year. Tlie eoiiritry has lieeii divideil 
into lifteeri military districts, >vitlj siih-districts 
and ‘cinlos’ as in (lermany. The iiiimher of army 
corps is 17, with tlie army tlui ('aucasus (7 
<livisions of infantry and I of cavalry) in a«ldi- 
tion. Tin; irrcj^nlar troo])s an; sup])lied by the 
(\)ssacks, who ;^ive military service in lieu of taxes, 
ami comjnisc; about 100,000 men, cliietly cavalry. 
The want of barrack accomiinxlation leads to a 
^reat <leal of liilletin^, ami many men stationo<l in 
country districts see tln*ir oHicms <mly in sumnno’, 
when they are assembled for trainin^^ in lar^e 
standing camps. 

lUthj. The Sardinian law of conscription forms 
the basis of tin; Italian military system, ami all are 
liable from IS to 40. Substitution isallowasl in the 
case of brotlK s, ami om‘ yea,r volunteers an; 
accepted, (\nitingents are divnbMl by lot into two 
classes, one enjoying unlimited furlough, and the 
other stnving eiglit years in the army, four in tin* I 
a(‘tiv(; militia, ami tin* rest of tln*ir lime in the I 
local militia. In infantry reginionts three, in | 
cavalry n“ginn‘nts live years only art* servtMl with 
the colours; the reniaimler, as a rule, being spent 
on furlough. 'the king«loni is divide«l into li\e 
‘/ones,' and, in dir(;(;t' ojijjosit ion to tin; Pnissiaii 
principle, ie<‘rnits are drawn fioni all zones for (;ach 
n'ginient . 

Of the «)tber military powers of Knrojx*, the 
:«,rmy of Ilelgium { ISS(J), inchniing the stall' and all 
arms, rank a.ml lib*, numbered 1S,*J2‘J nn'ii, besid(‘s 
lli<‘ (idrdc ('iri(/t((\ d(),t)dt; l)«*nmark ( bsso), d0,r>22. 
iriclmling the extra reserve* of 11.000; Netherlands 
(ISSo), (.ir>,r)()S in Kurope, nml .‘11,027 in the Kast 
Indies; Spain (ISSO), 142, to.-), with .‘10.024 in the 
<*<doFnes ; Sw<'den (bSSO), 40.140, beNid<*s tin; eon 
sciiption troops, IllblOS, and tin* militia. 10. lOS; 
in Norwa.\ tin; troops (C' tin* line are about I2,00t) 
in p(*ace, and in time of war not mori; than IS.OOO 
witlnuit tin* cons(*nt <»f the Slortbing; Swit/(‘rland 
(ISSOi, 117,170, .and the bimlwclir, Sl.Olti; 'I'urkey 
(OSS.-)), I.')S,0.')0, rai'^ed l>\ tin* mobilisation of 

M;»n*li iSSO to 47.'»,00(t Detnils of organis.it ion 
are <-onsijlert*d umb.*r the nann*s of the S(;veral 
'oiintries; and r(*f»*r(*nct* also m:iy be ni;ide to Sir 
t'liarles l)ilk<*'s h'ldUtiHum Pitlltirs ( bSS/ ). 

Tin* following tJibb* piescnt.> an approximate 
comparison of tin* militaiy resour<*es or tl.(* great 
pow i-rs (0 Ibiroj 
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tin* t‘l!(eti\ L* striii}^a]i <»t the ..\usinaii army l»y tljc iii m 

law (it issO. 

liNlTKi) St.xtks Aumv. At the <*ommencenn*nt 
of ISOl, the United States army consisted of only 
alxuit 14, ()()() i(*gul:ir troops. In various successive 
levies by the president during the i ivil war (1801 
bo), as many as 2,br);i,()()2 men had been calk'd 
out - nearly one-fourth of the entire po]»ulation of 
the Northern States. After the war, the .standing 
army was stt‘adily dimini.she<l ; ami by a law' p msetl 
in .June 1874, it is provided that tlier*' sliaH be im 
more than 25,000 enlisted men at *ni* tiim.. }'hat 
force is distributed amongst 2.5 regiments of in- 
kintry, 10 of cavalry, 5 of artillery, and I battalion 
of engineers. The actual enlistiMl strength ol the 
legular army in .hine 1880 was 24,442. each soldier 
costing aboiit i‘278. The eountry is divkled into 


three military divisions. Kacli state is also sup- 
l»o.sed to liav'i* a milili.'i, in which all m(*ii from 18 
to 4.5 .slioiibl be enrol b*d ; but in several slates the 
organisation is im]n*rfeet. 'Idie organised militia 
numhers slightly over 01,000 of all ranks; but the 
nnnilier of citizens who in ease of xvar might be 
enrolh'd is ostiiiiat(*d at over 0,700,000. — See A 
Mi/Unrjf I>ii‘tUmnnf iuuf by (‘uptain T. 

Wilhelm, l .S.A. ( lMdl;id(‘lpbi;i, 1881). 

Army Ad.mimstra i ion. - 'tlie w hole of the 
operations eomieetcd with tin* laising, (*lothing, 
paying, maintaining, am! c(mt lolling of an army 
are ineludi*d in the term army julministration. Tln3 
soveri'ign has the snjucmc command of the llritisli 
army, and controls it in every wsy through the 
Secretary of State for who is rt'sjxuisible to 

parliament for his own ai*ts ;iml for tbc advice he 
giv<*s. Tin* secretary is tin* liejid of the War 
( Mlice (q.v. ), and is assisted b\ two nmk‘r-s(M-i<;- 
taries, one permanent, the otb»*r jiarliameiita ry, 
but sitting in .a ditl'erent House from bis chief, 
'riie sover(*igirs orders Mllccling oigiiuisal ion, r*utry 
into and retirement fioiii tin* seiaice, juoiiiotion, 
alterations in conditions of seiviei*, or, in line, any 
fnmlaiiiental matter of agreement between the 
sovereign ami tin; soklier. aie eoinmnnicated by 
‘Jtov.al Warrants’ signed l»ytbc IVrmaneiit I’lider- 
.secretary for wai*, .ami juiblisbed when necessary, 
'riiese warrants are also |■<‘]lnblisbe<l in the ‘Army 
( ircnl.ars,' a montblv issue of oideis ( sigiu'd by the 
same functionary ) dealing with minute d(‘tails <)f 
allow am*es, suppli(*s. amis and stoics of all kinds, 
in f;n*l any expcmlitnie of nionev or nialeiial. 
.\imy (’inniars arc snpplcmenbirv lo tbc ‘ Revised 
Army Regulations,' ami .an* in<*oi pointed in those 
books wlicii a new I'dilion i.s jmbli'-bed. Ordeis 
c<mm*cte*d with the //fj'si-n /tr/ of the army, nnd not 
involving <*\pendit nre. such as training, discipline, 
medals, rewaids. special promotion'-, \c., an* ]inb- 
lisbed l»y the conimamb*r in-cldef, a(*ting under 
authority from tin* Si'cretary of Stab*, in nionlbly 
pamjddets c;illc<l ‘tieneial Onleis,' signed by the 
adjnl.'int g(*m*ral of the aimv. 'I'lii'y are siijmle- 
m(*nl.arv to the '(biecn's R(‘gul.itions and Oi'<lcis 
for the Arm\,' and an* included in the next edition 
of tlnit \<dnnie. Rv the * Annv Ri*gulations ‘ and 
tin* ‘ (,bie<*n‘s R(*gnlations.‘ e\»*i \(biiig eoniiceted 
with army adniinistialion is di'ti'i mined— altera- 
tions being dealt with b\ wairants. einniais, :iml 
orders, as abov<* deseiilu'd. I'liesi* latter ;in* also 
jniblisbe<l v\ith the Jr/nt/ I.i.sf for tin* montb 
follow iiig their issue. 

In the I niled States, tin* snpn‘im‘ eoiiimaml of 
all militarv fon*es is, in ti*ims of the c«»nst it nt ion, 
vcstctl in the president. His rejut -I'litativi* is the 
Secn't.ary of \\ ar, who is tlie cU'claied bead ot the 
\>’ar Hepartment. 

ARMV AibOM', a. peisnii .Mpp<»inled by gov(*iii- 
im*nl to receive tin* pa\ of olliet*is (piartcrly in a»l- 
vaiic(‘amlacl as lb(*ir banker. Tin* otlicors draw 
I heir pay montblv in airears from tin* .igcnt, w bosi* 
n'limiicrat ion consists »mly in the use of the huge 
slims thus alvvavs in bis b.-imls, and any private 
]»aiikiiig business (bat ollii'i'is may give him. INcry 
regiment lias an agent, vv hose mum* ap]>ears in tbc 
AnHtf Lhst. Mi'ssrs (’ox vV ('o., (’laigs t’onrt, 
London, arc agents for nearly all the rcgim(*nts ol 
tile Ihitisb army. The jiavmeiit of tbc soldiers is 
quite dislim*l from that of tin* ollicers, and is now 
no part of the agent’s duties (sec Ar.viv' Ray 
Dkrartmknt). 

.\rxiy (’oici s, a miniature .•irmv conqioscd of all 
arms of Ike si*rvice, under the coniniaiid of a general, 
and complete with everv reiju'-itc ap])liance for 
war. In the Rvilisli army, iln; (ierman model is 
♦■(•rv closely followed, ami an army corps at' war 
strength consists of ;>(»,k87 oHicer.s and imui, 12,840 
hoi-ses, IK) guns, and 1575 carts and w agons. 
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Tlie (IctailH are ^ivcn in the following table : 

O/tlonn 

:uul Horhoti. (}ui 
51 III. riag«B. 

Oolicral and Hlatl' ixj 80 

Tlim- Divisions, (■(•iiiplftc ... . U0,459 7348 54 9G0 

OiK' Hri^^adc of Cavalry *2320 2177 G 78 

Coups Autili.euy — 

8 tatl‘ 21 IG 

3 n;itl.(‘rii s Horsf Art illt ry . 513 540 18 I’.O 

2 10 rFiiM Datlorn s 400 310 12 20 

Annv Corjts AiJiinuiiilioii 

lloM-rvc 513 513 •• 01 ) 

Coup.'. KNoiNiirus - 

iSf.'itf 7 5 

1 Coinjwny and Field i‘cti k.. 230 05 .. 15 

1 Pontoon Tn.dp 339 24:5 .. 31 

J T»*lt <'Ta]il\ Troo]) 179 109 .. 13 

1 Troop MilitaiN I’ohco 75 05 

Veterinary DpjKirtniPnt l;l 2 

Cliaplain.s’ Dopai tineiit 2 1 .. 

C< )M.M I'^SA HI AT A .M> TllA N.Sl'Oi: I 

.staff 7 3 

'ITansiKirt 770 1 '09 .. 170 

Supply .',9 7 

IkilvLTy Train 19.') 3 23 

Ordnance Store l)rpartiiit‘iil... 290 40 .. 30 

JlKDii’Af. Dkpaki.mi n r - 

.Staff 23 11 

1 st Line. 3 PeanT-eoiiipaiiN . 7S 0 •• 21 

2(1 T-ine, G Field llo.sj.iMls.. 318 48 .. 74 

Postal De])artnieiil 44 3 

Total A 30.087 12,s4G 00 

Akmy Disciplim: is nmintaiiuMl liy the sviliniais- 
tration of law ;is coTisolid.atcrl in the Annv 

Actor ISSl. wliicli in('orporat(;s tin' iii/iiii jtrovisions 
of the Mntinv Act (<j.v.) and the Arti(’les of War 
(q-.v.), and is Itrou^irht into force, and amended if 
ripce.s.snrv, each year hy tlie Ann>' .\nmial Act. 
Tliis last a<'t Jil.so specifies the iiiiinber of nien to 
h(! niainlaiiicd, ;ind tlie joices to he jtaitl in hillets 
dmin.t; the (Misiiin^’ y<';ir ; it nmst he ])assed before 
the ;iutii A|)ril, on \vhi<*h date the jnevions <aet 
lapses. Military law is ro^inlated hy the Kules 
of Ih'oci'dure and Herniations, and by it 

the soldier is i’l [leacj^ and in wjir, 

at .‘ill tioK's and in all plac<‘.''. It ]»?'ovides for 
minor breaches of discipline by the power of .snni- 
inary ])unishnu*nt (n]» lo twenty ('ir'ht day.s’ ini- 
prisoninent with hard lahonrl vested in every 
conninindinr (dlicer, find for ri'nver otl’cni'es by the 
constitution of ('ourts martial with powers of .sen- 
tence varvinr, according to the raiiK ami nuniher 
of the ollicors coiiiposinr theiii, from forty-two days’ 
iinprisonnieiit lo ]M*iiaI servitude and death. At 
the same time every soldier has a ri^ht (if apjieal 
from his coiniiiamlinr ofheer's awaol to a court- 
martial, and no sentem’c of any court martial can 
])C inllictcil Avithoiil first bcinr confirmed ])y an 
oflieci- aulhorised lo do so. 

In the United States, army di.sci]dine is enforeed 
under the provisions of a rod«* of rules, entithul 
Army He;j:ii hit ions and Ueneial Orders, which 
indicate with ^o«’at minuteness the duties and 
nrivileges of those in the service; giviip/ jjarti(ru- 
larly, under the title Artieh's of M'ar, .•])Ccili(' 
instructions for ju'oi'edurc in ca.ses of infraction of 
discipline. 

Au.MV f].sTIM.VTRs. Early each year the AV'ar 
Office sends to the Treasnry a scries of acc.ounts, 
setting forth the probable cost of everything 
reciuired for the ])erio<l from April 1 to March 31 
billowing. These accounts are called the army 
cstimat( 5 s. In ]»rcparing th(*m, tin* Secretary of 
State for War applies to the lu'ads of all tin* 
departments under him for detaile<l .‘lecounts of 
their imdiahh* requirements ( tlie .‘letnal nuni)»er of 
men being fixed each year l»y the Army Annual 
Act— see above); .submits them to the Treasury; 
and, if approved, to the House of ( Vnnmons. The 
various items are more or less sifted l^y the House ; 


and any one or more of tliem can be refu.sed alto- 
gether, or granted in (liininislietl amount. The 
aTiiounfs under four groat heading.s for 1887-88 are 
sliown alM)ve (see Atlmy, ]). 4^1(5 ). 

In the rnited Stales, animal reports are for- 
wanh’il by lieads of dejiartmeiits to the Secretary 
of War, and j\re referred by the i>resident to con- 
gress, who.se duty it is to examine the details of 
the estimale, and api)ropriate from the public 
funds the sum vote<1. The average annual cost of 
the United States aniiy is about .S.')(),(M)(),0()0. 

An MY fitsT, a list issued monthly hy authority 
of th(! War OH'k^c, of all eoniniissioiiod and warrant 
(dlicius of the Ihitish Jinny, including tlie Royal 
Mjvrim's, tlio Indian !irniy,'the Yeomanry, Militia, 
jiiid Vhdunteers. whethiu’ on full or hall ]){iv ; to- 
g(‘ther M-iili a list (»f the hejohimiriers statf at the 
Wjir Ofliee, Jiiid of the .stall' of ejich general oflicers 
comnuiml Jit home, in India, ami in tin* lydonies, 
and of the various (‘ducat iomil, inanuhieluring, ami 
oth(‘r <*stablishmeiits, M'ith otluM* inforimition. A 
full index, an ohitmiry, a list of tlu* changes 
g;izclt('d duHug lh(‘ past moutli, J\nd of flu* last 
issue of royal w;irr:uits, army ciivuhus, and genenvl 
onicrs, comj)h*t«* the* work. A simihir but l.'irger 
voliiim* is issiu'd (juart(‘rly by flu* M ;ir (Ifliee, in 
which, h(^‘^ides tlie lists’ of ’ i'.‘ieli r(_*ginieiil, the 
ollicers of the jirmy are also anJingvd on a semiority 
list, with tin* d.iti's of th(*ir (“ouimissious jind birth. 

In th(‘ Hnlted States, ji similar aunmil ])uhlica * 
tion, the (iffirial Aniu/ is issm‘d hy order 

of the .Se«‘ivtJirv of W.ir, Jiml inclmh's a list of the 
giUK'ral and n‘:;im(‘ntal ollic<‘rs, and tin* ollicers of 
the vjirioiis (ic[>art ments, >vith notices of th(‘ir 
serviee.s. 

Army Mftikwl Dkpahi.mfnt, as recently n* 
(.irganisc'd umh'r the mum* of the Mcdira! Stuff 
Corps, jirovides one or more im'dieal ollicers, M'itli 
seviMJil triiim'd im'n, at every station M'here troo])S 
jin* (juartered in time of ]>ejH*e, foiniing Nvhat ;ire 
calhal ‘stjition hospiljils. ’ In l.irgo gjirrisoiis, the 
principjil medicjil oHici'i* luis also umh*r him a 
(jiiartermastiu* of tin* eor]»s for supply duties, and 
a snijill numlx'r <»f nnrsimf sisters. A snrgcon- 
gem'ral r<*preH‘nfs the department at the N\ ar 
t)Hice. Ibitil 1SS7, army surg(M)ns rankcMl na li(‘U- 
temints on ajqiointnnuit, snrgi'ons imijor ;is majors, 
d<*jmly suigcons-g(*ncral as li(‘utemint colom'is, 
surgoiuiH-gencral as biigadici-s, and after three 
years’ service as nmjor-g('m‘r{ils. All such ndative 
niiik w;is jiholished, ho^\e^er, in tluit year, the 
clijuige giving rise to gr(*at dissatisfjiction in th^ 
d(*j>artment. 

On active .ser\i(‘e, every bjitljilion, lialti'ry, 
eavjilry regiment, or othcM* unit would liav(* a 
medical oflieer from tin* army medical dcjiartim’Ut 
attJiched to it, Nvho would he assisti'd hy the 10 
l)jittalioii stietch(*r-lK‘arers. Thus 47 imalical 
oHic(*r.s Mould aeeomj*any every army corps, and, 
in addition, 4 ('omjdete R(‘an*r-companie.‘^ (q.v.), 
and 25 lield hosjiitals, each for 2t)0 ])ati»*nts ; 0 pro- 
vidf'd ’^vith trjinsport, so as to follow the arm^v, and 
the otlicrs sljitionary .at the b.ise and on the lines of 
(•oiimvmiejition. liosjiilal shi]»s would also form 
part of this (lo]»artmont. Ejich movable field 
hospital luLS 7 mcdicjil officers, I quartermaster, 
:n trained orderlies, 10 wagons for storixs and equip* 
ment, 2 M'ater-carts, 52 horses, and 22 drivers. 

Tlie Indian army has a .separate medical depart- 
ment of its own, and its held hospitals liave a 
larger establishment of trained ordcriie.s- namely, 
122 . 

Ar.my Pay T)F.rARTMF.\T. — The financial secre- 
tary is tlie representative of tlie army pay depart- 
ment at the War Office, and under his supervision 
the accountant-general jirepares tlie army esti- 
mates. The jiay of nil officei*s is sent to the 
aniiy agent of tlieir regiments, but that of 
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the men to the rcf^nmental j)ayniastem, tof^etlier 
^vith the money rerjuiretl to meet otlier expenses 
autiiorised hy the finance regulations. Tliere is 
one paymaster (captain or major) attaelied to each 
regiment of cavalry, battalion of infantry, or 
i»rT;^a(lc of artillery ; another, of ]ii;rlie,r rank, to 
eacli regiimmtal district ; and a ‘ district pay- 
master’ at the hcad(|uartcrs of each divisional 
command — tlie last dealin*^ with tlio payment of 
(contractors for sni)j)lies, engineers’ work, v've.. The 
regimental j>aymaster distributes the money re- 
(jiiircd for the weekly jiay of tln^ men to the majors 
of batteries or captains of coinjianii's, by chc<iue on 
the local bank, and accounts to the War nfhccj 
monthly by a pay list containin;^^ a mustm* roll of 
tb(i rej^lmmit, an<l voucIums for every other expend- 
iliire. Tlie j/aj/inastcr-rsrrfjrant is clerk to the 
paymaster. 

The daily ]>av of stafr-ollic'crs in the Ih itish army, 
in a<ldition to allowaiu'es for hors(‘s, servants, and 
lodj^ings, which are not ;^u'antetl to rc;;iinental 
oilicers, is, for a li«Mitenant-;'cneral, £5, 10s. ; 
major-;;'(‘nera.l, I'.S ; bri.nadic'r- General, £2 ; depnty- 
a»ljutant and (jnartermastm-*;<‘neral, €2 (assistant 
do., .Dljils^); colonel on (he stafl', £1, los. ; deputy 
assistant <b*puty a<ljutant ami <iuartermast(‘i- 
fj;cncral, assistant military secn‘tari<‘s, bri^ad«‘- 
majors, ami aides-de camp, £1, Is. 'I’lic adjutant - 

oiUK'ral (£2700), <inarl(‘rmastcr-<^u‘m‘.ral (£2100), 

niilitarv secridary (£2100), ami any of the aboxcc 
servin;.ion tin' ln*ad(piartei‘s stall* in Lomlon, n'ceive 
‘consolidated pav,’ instead of daily ]»ay and allow 
ances. The re;jjimental daily pay is as follows: 
(.’oloncl, £1, Os. to £1, lOs. ; li('ntenaiit -(‘olonel, iSs. 
to £1, ts. 9d. ; major, Ids. 7d. to ISs. lid. ; ca]da.in, 
Ms. 7<r. to Ids.; lii'iitcnant, ds. dd. to 7^. Sd. ; 
a<ljntant, in aildiiion to pa\ a.> <*aptain or lu'u- 
tciiant, 2s. Od. to ds. Od. ; «|uartcrmaster, Os. to 
10s. Od. ; ri'^imcntal ^''r^j.t'anl-ma jor, ds. to Os. ; 
master-gunner, 4s. (id. to Os. ; c()mpariy sertccaiit- 
major, ds. 0<1. to ds. 4^d. ; serci'aiit, 2s. -Id. to 
ds. 4d. ; corooral, Is. Sd. to 2s. Sd. ; piivate, Is. to 
1 . Od., thebi; 4 her ra,tes in ('ach easi' bcin;,M*or the 
iinuinb'd troo]>s. 4’hcs(‘ ;iic the princi]»al ranks 
;niil lates of pay ; it sh<uiM be added that an 
addition is ma,ilc to the ]»av of certain olliciTs aft(‘r 
d and 10 years’ service, and that iu-i\ates reeeivi' 
Jd. a day for (*verv ; 4 ;ood eondiiet bad/e (‘arned. 

‘ Ki(‘)d service allowama*,’ to siipjdy lit Id-kM, 
ai’cordin;^- to rank, can be drawn in advance ^^ben 
oidrK'fl on active sei vie<‘. 

A':>n SiMlooLS comprise only those for the 
sclnud tuition of siddiersaml tln'ir ebildren. I nder 
ISlll.i rAin Schools w ill be found the Stall’ (’olh‘;.;e, 
tin' Seb<tolof Military iMi^ineerin^ at (’liatbam, tin* 
Sch'.ol of Musketry at Hytbe, (larrisoii (’lasses, 
and the Uo\al Military (’ollep' at Sandhurst. 
Under .XiJTiLLKKY, the Iloyal Military Aemb*my, 
the .Artillery (ddlepi*, ami the .Department of 
Artillery Studies, all at Woolwich, with the Scln>ol 
of (liinm*ry at Sboebur;^ in'ss, are allmled t<c 
C’belsea Hospital i« an asylum for veterans, not 
a school of instruction. The lloyal Afilibiry 
Asylum (better kno>Mi as the Duke of Vork's 
School) at Chelsea, and the Koyal Ilihernian 
School at Dublin, are tirjihanaecs for soldier.s’ 
children, not involving a military career hu' them. 
Under the supervision of the Director-e^eneral of 
Military Education, army .scluxds are cstabli.slied 
in every regiment and ^^arrison for soldiers ami 
their children. Every recruit, after havin^^ Iearm*d 
his drill, must attend, at least live hours a week, 
for six months, or until he has olitained a fourth- 
class certificate for reading, writing from dictation, 
and siiHicient arithmetic to enable liini to keep ami 
miderstaiid his accounts. Military subjects form 
no part of this education, except that the dictation 
g<'norally takes the form of writing orders and 


military c:orrespon<leiiee. Eefore being jironioted 
to corporal, a third-class certilicate niu.st be gained, 
and a second-class before jiroinotion to sergeant’s 
rank ; while a tirst-class certifn'ati' is rerpiircd before 
a soldier can be recommended for a commission. 
Voluntary attendance is encouraged as mu<’b a.s 
possible. Soldiers’ children, if the jiarents are 
married with leave, are re(juired to attend the 
regimental or garrison school wiMiout jiaymerit. 
Should the parents (b'sire. it, llu'v may, however, 
attend anycertilied (h‘nominaiioiial school, but nni.st 
th(‘n nay the si'liool f(‘(*s. Au army schoolmaster 
(see AV.akilVNT ( Iflicki; ) lias chaige of each rc'gi- 
mcntal or garrison school, as^islcd ly well -eilucated 
noii-commissioncd otlie(‘rs or soldiers, ami, for the 
Infant School, hy traiiu'd ariiiN sclioolmistresses, 
with mouitress(.‘s under them. District iiisjiectors 
and snh-insjM'ctors, ranking as ca]>tains and lieu- 
tenants respectively, conduct the ('xaminatioiis for 
certilicalcs every half-vear, and otherwise su]>ervise 
tlii'se scliool.s. 

Ailmv Wouks (!i)i{i‘s. — This is a collection of . 
skilled artisaiis ami civilian lalionrers t«*iii]M‘rarily 
enrolled for manual labour during military ojM'.ra- | 
tions, under contract terminating w ith theexigem'v 
of the Occasion. Dining tin* winter of ISol oo, the 
Ihitish army h(‘sicgiiig Schastojiol found it im- 
possible to get heavy guns, shot and shell, ]>ro- 
visions, ami genera,! stores, ui) to the front along 
the only road, S miles long ami in very had 
eondition, which eonm'cteil tlu'ir cami>s with Ikila- 
kl.i\a harbour. IIoiscs ami men from the tigliting 
troojis could not he sjiared to a>si,st the iraiisjiort 
troo]>s, ami tliereforo an aiiiiy w'oiks corjis, Mo0() 
'-trniig, was formed ami sent out. The jnen were 
•strong ami cllieii'iit, railway (*.\e:iv;uors, miners, 
and skilled ailisaiis, ami were chielly emidoy'd in 
the const ruction of a railw ay from Ualaklav a to 
tin*, licights onlsiiU* Schas(n]M)l. The projected 
taihvay from Snakim to Ucrlier was commenced 
in 1SS.7 by a similar body of im*!!. hut they <lid 
not hear tin' name of army works cor]is, nor have 
the same organisation. 

.Amongst the iiniin'rons articles on military sub- 
jects in this work will Ix' found : 
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ArillV-WOrill, a mime somet inn s given to the 
grubs ot* a small black lly [Sritn-tf mi/ifftris), very 
common in .some Kuro]>ean forests. The name 
refers to tin* strange . habit of the caterpillars, 
wliii'li collect in largt' compact armies when about 
to p.ass into the pujia stage. 

Ariiaild* Hknki (1641-1721 ), (lastor ami suc- 
cessful military leader of the \\ ald<*nses (<j.v.), was 
horn at .La Tour, in Piedmont, and died among 
Ids exihsl brethren at- Schonherg. In Ids retire- 
ment here he wrote his famous Jlisfour <h'. fa 
(rloricfffic df’s \’a}tdois (Itms lnurs \ (ilU’Cs 

(1710). It was di^dicatcd to (,)ueeu Anne, ami has 
been twice translated into t'ngUsh. 

Arnaiid, St. See Sr Aj^xal’d. 

Ariiailld. Antoixk, tin* greatest advocate of 
his time in Erauee, w'as born at Pari.s in loOO, 
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Descended from an ancient and distinguislied 
family of Auvergne, he strongly supported the 
claims of licnrv TV. to tin* throne; and became 
advocate-general and councillor of state. His 
zealous defence of the university of Haris against 
the .Jesuits in l.’itJt Avon for him a wide celebrity. 
He publislied a work against the Society of .Jesus, 
and several tractates of a politi(‘al " <*liara<‘ter. 
The .Jesuits accused him, unjustly, of being a 
TTiigucnol, lit' ha<l twofity-t wo children, .s<»mc of 
whom formed the nucleus of the dansenists and 
Hort I loyalists. He died 21^11 December Hillk 

4riiailhl« Ani'oink, known as ‘the great 
Arnauld,’ the tw(‘ntietli and y<uingest son <»f the 
»rece<ling, was born at Haris, h’ebniarv 0, H>12. 
^hit<*riiig the Sorboiim*, lie was initiatiA info the 
scholastic, theology, ami soon conceived a life-long 
admiration for St .Vugustine. In Kill he .attained 
the dignity t>f <loctor, a?id was (»rdain(‘d a priest. 
In lti4d he published a work, /4r (n FrniHriifr Com- 
directed against the .Jesuit \ ic\\ that. (In* 
mere re<‘eptioii of tin* sacraim'ut sufliced, without 
repentane(* and ju-eparation, and continued the 
contest with his I'hml tnjir .1/o/vf/c tics Jrstufrs. 

Arnauld now hiiried himself in seclusion for 
twenty-one years, hut his ])en was almost <*oii- 
tirmously acti\ t*. In ItJK) Inul apj»eaied a posthu- 
mous work of .laiiseniiis, Hisho[» of ^'pr^*s. entitled 
A Htfifstinus, wlii(*h laid <Iown witli a rigour e<iu.al 
t<> (’alviii's the (loet l ines of jnedestination, (he <*or- 
nipthm of human natur<*, ami t he de]>rav it v of (he 
will. It was specially ad«lress(Ml against the .Jesuits, 
many of wliom (*nlertaiin*d I^•lagia^ views of the 
freeiiom of tin* liumaii will. 'Phe w<»rk was con- 
<lemue«l hy Hoju* rrbari VIII. in 1(541. Arnauld 
ventun'd to dofeud it against tin* papal bull, pub- 
lishing a lirst and second A/KthKjir dr JaascuiKs. 
He also wrote* a iiiim her of religi<ms works of a 
non-polemical kiml, a.n<! h<‘eame tin* n‘ligious 
director of the nuns of Hort- IvOA'at des (Miamps, 
the, famous convent of whiidi his sist(*r was abbess. 
In his leircat In* was .'^unoumled by a society of 
seliolarly friends, ‘the r<*clus(‘s of Hort-l{<»yal,' who 
lived m*ar the eonve'Ut Hascal, Nicole, and otlnus 
only less lUstinguislied. Here they wrote* nunn*r- 
ous (*xcelleiit works Arnauld ami Nieoh* eoii- 
joilitly tin; Hort- Koval treatise's em gramiiiar, 
gee»metrv, ami logic, the last eif wliich, L'Art dr. 
I*r)i.'<c)\ h(*e*aim! a starielarel weak he»th in I'rain'e 
ami elsewheie*. In lO.jO appe*arcd what he ceui- 
ceived te) he* his hest AVork, L' A fxiloffdt pinir Ir.s 
Saitds Vrrr.s. Jn Ki.V) ."iti, feir prmleiitial re_*aseuis, 
he h*ft his I'etre'at at Hort Koval ; ahoiit tin* same 
time lie Avas e'xpelleel fiemi the* Seuiioniie aiiel tin* 
fae’ulty e)f the*ole)gy. 

In Iti.'iO the Avar Avith tin* .Te*siiits was re*iieAveel by 
the* great I*ase*al in tin* I'lorlnrial Ar/fcr.v - subslan- j 
tially a hrilliani elefeiice ed Arnauld's peisitioii. Jn I 
I()(5t> ajipeare'e! tin* first veduim- eif .Arriauhr.s Muralc 
Prafi(/nr, against the; iimral t(*acliing eif the .J<‘suit.s. 
Arnaulel, wlm was a since*re ( 'athe)lic, eh*fimeleel the 
doctrine of t ransubsta,ntiatiem in his (irnudr, Vrr- 
petniU. dr hi Fni, (1(5(31) 74); ami he* Avreite twei 
Avorks to ])re)V0 that Halvinism subverteel meuality 
and the teaching of Christ. After the ‘peace e»f 
Clement IX.’ ( 1(5(58), Arnaulel Avas pre*.s(;ntt;el to tin; 
j»a])al nuncio and to tin; Crainl Alonarepie ; but 
urielcr .JcHiiit iidluciice, tlic king issueel an onler 
for his arrest. Arnaulel hiel himself feir se>nie time, 
hut finally AvithelroAV inte) I5e*lgium (1(579). Though 
praiseel feir cejuaniinity :iml gentleness, he wa,s in- 
cessantly ongageMl in kt;jni <;em( reo ersy, oA’cn with 
his friend-; fen- he wrote; not against his eiiemie;s 
only, hut agaiiist Ha;cal, Donmi, Xh'ole, his pre»- 
tector Hop'* Iiineicenit XI., De scartes, Mini hi.s e.lel 
friend, i’er** M'llchianche. Hej elied nt Brussels. 
Sill August l()9t, ami was bnrieel :n se*eret. 
Aiuaiihl is cii. nent not merely a.s a theohigian 


ami thinker, but as a writer of French. His style 
is clear and pure ; and his Avorks ai*e amongst the 
first in Avhich the scholastic and cumhrous inethoels 
of elisputation are sujicrseded by me)dorn French 
precision ami fe>rce. As a philoso])hcr, bo Avas 
one of the lirst to Avrite against the eloctrine of 
[leivcption by ieleas rcpri*seiita( ive of the e>bje?cts, 
ami in some jioints anticipates Keiel aiiel the Scot- 
tish scliool. His iinlefatigahle; energy is well illus- 
trated by the famous rejily he made to Ni(;ole, Avho 
counselled him to take rest: ‘ Uest !’ ansAvered 
Arnauld, ‘shall Ave not liMve all eternity to rest 
iny’ His Avorks, in 4") volumes, Avere ])ul>lished 
at Haris ( 177o-s;i). Sec Hoirr Koa al dks (Jii amps, 
HASfAI.. 

Ariiaill<1« M.viiik ANdkl.lQlM-:, the sister of the 
great .Arnauld, was born in l.V.)l. When little 
over eh;\'<*n years of age she was made abbess of 
I*oit- Koyal. .Vt tiist careless, she liccame rigor- 
ously severe iii the discliarge of her duties ainl 
the condm*t of her life, ami by licr examide and 
iiilluenec speedily brought about a rciiiarkahle 
reformation in the ehaiaetor of the convent. Dis- 
approving of the manner of her own appniiitment, 
she resigm*<l h(*r place as abbess, and spout some 
( ime in allot her convent ; but in 1 ( 5 . 8(5 she r(;tiirncd 
to Hort- Koval, and became ]uiore,ss under her 
sistt*r, who was noAV abbess. She dit'd in 1(.)(3I, ere 
(he persecutions of l^u■t- Koval («|.v.) liegaii. S(*e 
Frances .Mart in's Arniiidd Ib‘r 

nievc, A Xi; Pl.K*! K AuN.NCFAi, A\ as bom ill 1(521. 
At twi'iity years of agi* she became a nun at Hort- 
Uo\ al des Champs. Nim* years after, she was 
made sub nrioi'css. During the perseeiit ioii of the 
Hort Koval ists, .Agucliijuc Arnauld, by her pietv 
and eoiiragt*, sust aim'll (be spirit of the sisteibomf. 
The Avlioh; f.imily, male aiul t\*mah*, were delei- 
mim*d .lan.-i(‘uists, and none more so than Mother 
Aiigelitiue. In 1(578 Augeliipie was madi; a.bbi'ss. 
Slie dieil in 1 ( 584 , leaving bidiiud herns luigbt and 
beautiful a im'inory as any of lier coiiiil ry wnuim. 
Aiigcliipn* .Arnauld wrote several works, tin; most 
valuable of which are tin* MriHuin.s of lier aunt. 

Arnauld. UnuKur Aunapm) ti'ANDiij.Y, tlie 
eldest sou of Aiitoim* Arnauld, the advocate, W'as 
born at Haris iii 1588. He <jiiitteil the busth* of 
the Avorld for the solitude of Hort-KoAal des 
('bamps, and imuli* translations in Ix'autifiil 
h’reiieh from .Josephus, St. .Augustim*, St There»a, 
ami Olliers. H»* i!i(;d in 1074. 

AriiailU. Antoix’k V’rNCKXT, i‘bem*li poet, 
AVas born in Haris in 17(5(5, sull’eiod four years’ I'xilc? 
as ail Imperialist (bSlo 19), a.ml «lied, secretary 
of the A<*adeniy, near Havre, l(5(li September 18.84. 
\ rigiil classicist, be prodmed sexa'ii «irama.s the 
best Af’.v V^'ndi ns (1799), but ail inferior to Ids 
ludifrs rt ( 1812 ), and Souvrtur.s (f un Sfwufjr.- 

mure ( 18 , 8 . 8 ). 

Arndt, KJiNST Mokitz, Cerman poet and 
patriot, was born in the Hum Swedish islaml of 
lliigcn, 2(ilh D(*eember 1709. The son of a former 
serf. In; yet roceiv(*<l an ('xcclleiit ediie.ation at Stral- 
sund, Creifswald, and Jena, witli a vi(;w to enter- 
ing the ministry ; but in ISOo, after travelling 
over gr<*at part of Knrojic, be became prof<*ssor of 
History at ( Jreifsw'al<l. His (Irsr/i irltfr der l^cih- 
citjrnsr.huff in Pomniern nml liiujcn (180,8) led to 
tin* abolition of serfdom ; and in his (feist der 
Zritll^Ol) be attacked Na]>oleon with such bold- 
ness, (hat, after the battle, of .Jena, be had to take 
refngi; in Stockholm. Ht; was aide to resume 
hi.s functions at (Jreifswald in 1810 ; but lie resignetl 
the folloAving yc*ar, in onle.r to become an active 
co-operator Avitli the minister, Stein, and other 
patriots, in .stil l ing up the national feeling of (4or' 
many ami pri'paring to tliroAv oil' the foreign yoke. 
His songs, jioeins, and fugitive writings, full of 
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ciioixy and firo, <M)ntnl)utc‘d not a little to rouse 
and sustain the spirit of (iermany before and <lurin;^ 
tlie war of liberation. II is fatuous son^^ JF/fx iat dcs 
/hiutsc/ten Vatcrlctnd ? ami many others, are smi^ 
wherever (German is s[)oken. in 1S17 he married 
a sister of Sehleierinachers, ami in ISIS beeaine 
nrofossor of History in the new university of Honn ; 
Imt, aimin;^ steadily at- eonstit-utional reforms, he 
was suspemled in ISIO for jjartieipation in so-(!alle<l 
‘ denia;.!:ooio moveanents,' ami was not lostored till 
1840. lie was eleeted a member of th(i (lernian 
national assembly in ISIS, but r(‘tired from it in 
1S41). He returned to Honn, and eonlinned in his 
fu^dtive writin^^s to advocate tht*, viiiws of tiie 
(ierinan national party. Vi;^n)rous in mind and 
body, belovetl and revtucd by the. whole (Jerman 
jteophj as ‘ h^itlnn* Arndt,’ Ik* di(*d at tin* a;^e of 
ninety, *20th .la nary IStiO. His works eomprise an 
account of tln^ Shetland and OrktK'V Islands ( I S'iti); 
numerous political a.<ldrcss(‘s to tli<* (lerman nation; 
some volumes of remiuisecm*es ; ami bis poems (‘2d 
<itl. IStio). Si*e (Jerman liv(‘s of him by Lati«^en- 
ber;jf, Haur, and Schenkel, and an English one, 
with preface by S(‘eley (1S7‘.)). 

AriHlt, .bniANN, a (lerman Lutheran divine, 
was born at Hallenstedt, Anhalt, in I.Vk"), ami 
<li«'d at (‘(‘lie, ll.anover, in 1()‘2L His Wahres 
i'hri.sfvHthmn ( ‘ dhue, ( diristiaiiity ‘ ) was translat(*d 
into !m)st Europ<‘an languages, and is yet popular 
in (h‘rmany. Its object is editication tin* ]>ro- 
niotion of practical n'ligion ; and it is writt(‘n with 
gn‘at warmth and unction, and in a strain of piety 
hord(‘ring on mysticism. It has heem calh‘(l tie* 
Hroteslant Iniltdtia, and its author tin* F(*nelon of 
the I'rotestant (Miurch. 'riierc are two English 
translations hv Hoehm (17*20) :iiid b\ .bopies 
(ISb-,). 

Aril<\ Tft()M\s At'di'sriNi:, I)(M*tor in Music, 
one of th(‘ h(*sl and most- jd(‘asing of ICnglish coni- 
[)osers, was h(»rn in London, 12th March 1710. and 
received his (‘arly ediicat ion at Eton. His father, 
who was an upho1st(‘rer, intemled t(( ('ducate him 
lor the bar; but tin* Ion (* of musi<* was too strong 


taper. The environs are exeecMlingly picdurcsrpie, 
orining a favourite n'sidence of merchants of the 
Low (.Countries. Among its most remarkable build- 
ings are the ‘great church,’ with int(.‘resting monu- 
ments, and tiu* town-hall, whose groies(|ue carvings 
have g.ained for it tin* name of ‘ De.vil’s house.' 
Sir Philip Sidm'v di(‘d in 15<S(j at Arnluun ; in 
ISKl tin* town was taken by tbe J^russiane. Pop. 
(1S84) 44,4;kk 

ArillK'lll LaiuL a name formerly aj)plied to 
a r(‘gion in North Australia, or more properly in 
the northern territory of South Australia, so called 
from lh(3 ship of the Dutch navigatois wdio dis- 
covered it in 1(118. 

genus of d’nhulilloral ( ‘omposites. 
'riie rhizome, h‘aves, and llowa‘r.s of the M<mntain 
Arnica {A. nionttimi), 

.sometimes (‘.ailed Moun- 
tain I’ohacco, formerly 
enjoy(*d much rejMil(* in 
medicim* as a stimulant 
in paralytic allecli(ms, 
low' fevers, »Iv:e, 'Liu* 
tlowers are still em]>loy(Ml 
to yield a tincture which 
is ()f servic(‘ as an (‘\ter- 
n.il appli(‘ation to woiimls 
and funises, 'riit* ]>lant 
yields a consi(l(3rable 
I t|uantity of tannin, resin, 

I Nolatile oil, .-md a peculiar 
I alkaloid (arnicin ). The 
I rhizouK* is p(*r('imial and 
: cro(dv(‘tl, the st(.‘m about 
I two f(‘et high, simph' or 
I litth* branclKMl, witli few 
i h‘aves, h(‘a.ring on tin* 

! summil a h(*;id of llowj'rs 
of a dark gohhui yellow. 

' often (wo inches i/i 
i breadth, ll (lowers from 
1 .him* to .August, foinis 
1 an (unanient (»f mountain 



to b(* r(‘straine.d. Young .Vrue became skilful as 

violiii-jdayer, forming his style clii'*tly oii the 
model or (‘ondli; a, ml his zeal in tin* study of 
nuisic induc(*d his sister ( afterwards celehrat(.‘d as | 
Mrs ( 'ihher ) to «‘ultiva,(e her excelhmt \oie(‘. ||e 

w'loh* for her a, part in his (irst op<‘ra, Uf>s(un(mil , 
whi' li Nvas lirst performed with great success in 
I7dd. Next followed his comic op(M’etta, 'Toni 
Thiiinh, or fhr Ofu rn n/ Ofu rtts ; ami afterw’ards 
his ( >>////(, V ( 1 7.'18 ), which disjdayed greater cultiva- 
tioTs of slyh‘. He married a singer, ('ecilia A'oung 
(lV.’!(i): and after a suc(;es>ful Nisit to Ireland, w.as 
engaged as eom]>oser to Drury Lane 'riieatre, and 
w rote many vocal pi('ces for the V.auxhall com*ert.>. 
4’he national air, linlr, Ih'ittoniio , Nvhich w'.as 
originally given in a popular performance, /'//e 
Mtt.si/ih’ttfAlfrrdy was of liis com])osi( ion. as was 
also the wi'll-know'n .setting of Wlurr thr lUr 
SiivL's, w'ritteii for .a perf<uinanc(‘ of the Tmifirst. 
besides musiit for many long- forgotten works. In 
eoinjiosed tw’o oratori(»s, the opera Eliza, and 
another, vl /'/(r/vv./'c.v, in th(3 Italian style; but his 
g(‘nius w'as better adaj)t('d to simph* juistoral 
melody than to great dramatic comi»osi( ions. In 
lat(!r life he enjoyed (*onsidera,hle reputation as a 
music t(3acb(*r, bis most distinguislK.ul pu])il being 
Miss Hnmt. He died in London, oth March 1778. 

Arnec is a native name for the wild Hullalo 
(‘I*'.) of Indi.i. 

Arillieill (aiic. Arenac aia : Her. Anthcim ). the 
<‘a|utal of the Dutch provim^e of Huelderlaud, on 
the right bank of tbe Uhine, 38 miles ESE. of 
Etreclit by rail. The manufacluirs include 
tobaeeo, w'oollen and cotton goods, soap, and 


meadows in (Iermany ami 

Swit/erlaml, ami is found upon tbe (.'ontiiiciit as 
far south as Portugal, and as far north as Lapland, 
but is not a native of Hrilain. There are a few' 
Nortli .Vimuiean *'pecies. 

Arililll. llAiMn. (Ji:vi' von, horn in Pomerania 
in 1S24, from iShi to ls70 was Prussian aiu- 
bassador .at Koim*, where In* back(‘d up the anti- 
itifallihli.sts during tin* \atican (’ouncil. lb* was 
rew’.‘ird(*d with tin* tith* of Hraf, hut, ;is (h*iinan 
amhass.idor to Prance ( 1S72 71', he fell into Princ(‘ 
Hismarck's «lisfaN'our, and, (ui a charge of puiloiniiig 
stat(* do(*uments, w.as si'iitmuaMl to thn'c* months’, 
to six months', to IInc years' imprisonment. He 
had, hoNNCN'i*!', r(*lir(‘d int(* exih*, and died at \ic(^, 
IPth M.iy ISSI. 

.irilim. Lt invn; .Aciini non. a fantastic hut 
original Htuinan Nvrit(‘r of romances, was horn .at 
Hcrliii in 17‘SL Aftc'r devoting some y(‘.‘irs to the 
study of the ])hysieal seieiu'cs. he hegjiii his eaixvr 
as an imaginative author with //(>//.■ /av Lichclchcn 
(180*2). He was (‘sjx'eijilly iutert‘st(‘d ill tin* old 
po]iuIar poetry, and stirred up among his eofintry- 
men a warmer sympathy for it by the |»uhlicati()ii, 
along with the ])oet (‘lenu'iis Hreutauo, ot Dcs 
Knabcn Wtaa/rrnurn (3 vols. ISOS 10). In 1800 
j aippeannl I)rr ]Vi7tfcrfjarfcn, ji collt'ction of novels ; 

' in 1810, ji rouuuice, Ib'c (irafiii Ihtlores: in 1811, 
llallc mal Jerusalem, ;i humorous draimitie poem ; 
and in 1817. Die Krom ntctichfrr, an liistorie.il novel. 
He died in 1831. His wife, Hkttina vox Akni.M, 
ji sister of Cleim*ns Hreiitaiio. was born in l/8.')at 
Frankfort, and nuirried him in 1811. llm greait 
event of lier early lib* w'as her eiilbusiastic attach- 
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meiit to (ioetlie, whom slie lirst «iiw in JS07, he 
boing then nearly sixty. The oorrespondenee, pul)- 
lished under tlie title of Godhcs Hricficcrhsrl inlt 
ehnnn Kind, in lS.Sr>, and translated hy J^ettina 
into Knglisli, is mainly fonmled on faney. Her 
later works were semi-j)olitieal in eharaeter. She 
died at Herlin, 2Uth .lannary 1859. Sec l^oper, 
Goct/ica Jirirj'r. <01 Hdfiint (1S79). 

Ar'ilO, next t<» the Tiber the most consith‘rahle 
river of (y\mtral Italy, rises on Mount Kalt<Mona, 
an oflsj't of the Ajiennines, at an elevathni of 4444 
feet above sea lev el, and ‘25 miles N. of Arezzo. It 
flows 140 miles in a gemnally W(‘stward direction, 
till it falls into the sea, 11 mih*s brhov Pisa, whon* 
it once had its embonelinre. At hMorema; it is 400 
feet wide, but is for<lable in summer; and so far, 
exeejit in the summer, it is navigabh' for barges. 
The Italian ])oets speak of ‘ the g«)hh‘n Arno ; ’ but., 
in truth, its waters have mostly iIk^ colour of nt/c- 
au-ldit. The Arno is nofe<l for the rapid and <le- 
structive charactm- of its inundations, the most 

memorable being those of 1557 and 1740. 

Ariiohiiis ( I) the Klder, a teacher <)f rhetoric 
at Sicca, in Xumidia, alumt 520 A. I). He becanu* 
a ( Moist ian about 50t), and died inost probably 
in 5‘27. He wrote, ac<‘ording to H iiuonymns, to 
prove lh<* sincerity of his faith to the bishop who 
was t<.) baptise him, his seven books, AdrrrsKs 
which he imv‘ts the objections brought 
agaijist (Miiistianity, but shows that’ his own 
theolijgy was not free from lMatonie-gn(»stic (‘on- 
ceptions. His work has gn‘af value to the student 
of the rtdigioii of Koine from the materials it con- 
tains. The standard <Mlition is that by Keitlerscbeid 
( 1875). An English translation will be fontid in v<d. 
xix. of the A nfc-Xii'cnr A/A/v/c//. — ( *2) Ai’Noint 's 
the Young<'r was a bi'^hop in (Jaiil in the s(‘con<l 
half of the r)th eemturv. lb* wrot«‘ <a commentary 
on the Psalms, whi<‘h is still extant, tind whi<‘li 
shows traces of semi I’elagian heresy. It is re- 
j»rintod in the55d vol. of .Migm‘’s Patrohujid Ijtlhm. 

Arnold OF liUKsci A, wa'. a native of that 
tijwn, and was di'-tiiigiiisbed by the success with 
which he contended against tin; corruptions (»f the 
clergy in the early ]»art of the l‘2th century. He 
was educated in Erain'e under Ab(;lard, and adopted 
the inoiiast it; life, Ky his prea<‘hing, the people of 
lirescia W(ue exa>p(*rated against tlieir lushop, and 
through liim Arnold wa^ cited before' the .st'cond 
Lateral! (.’ouneil, and banished from Italy (1159). 
lie retireil to Prance, but e\peri(;nce<l tlie bitt<*r 
hostility of St Hernard, Abelard’s opi)on(‘nt, who 
deiioiineed him as an miemy of tin* church. He 
tliereUDon took lefiige in /iirieh, wlieie lie re- 
iiiaincJ live years. Meanwhile, an insurrection 
against the paj)al government had taken place in 
Koine, and thither in 1145 Arnold repaireil, and 
cndeav(,ured to lead and din;(;t the niovement. 
lie exhorted the peoj)le to organise ji government 
Himilar to the ancient Unman republic, with con- 
mils, tribunes, and eipu;strian order ; Imt tlniy were 
disunited and restless, ami gavt; w^ay to the grossest 
exces.ses. The city, indoed, continued for ten 
years in a state of agitation and <lisor(h*r ; hut the.sc 
violent struggles W'ere sulMlued by Pojie, Ailriaii 
IV. (Nicholas Ureakspear), who, feeling the w'cak- 
iicss of his temporal authority, turned to the 
Kjiiritual, and resorted to the extreme measure 
of laying the city under an interdict, when Arnold, 
whose party boeanie discouniged and fell to pie<;es, 
took rotiige vviili f*ertain inlluential friends in 

i iania. On thf arrivni of i,ho Emperor P’rederick 

iarbaros-a for his coronation, in 1155, Arnold w'as 
arrested, liiought to Uome, .*nd hanged, liis boUy 
b::r!ied. ami the nshes throwwi into the 'i’ilx*)-. Kul 
hi.s inlluence livcil after him, and through his 
sympathetic insight into his country’s needs, his 


name is evep yet rev(‘red and loved in Italy, 
though lie left no record of his doctrines save 
in the heart of the iioople. His eloquence and 
disinterested m*ss are acknowledged even hy his 
enemies, vvlui are also his hiograjihers, and who 
have, unintentionally perha^is, placed him in 
history alongside Savonarola and itienzi. Ilis life 
is the snhj(‘ct of tragedies hy Uodmer and hy 
Nicolini. 

Arnold* UKNKDurr, a talented Ammican mili- 
tary nilieer, whose early hrilliant exjiloits are 
nhseurcil hy his atteniiit to betray eo).>rivciit i'^ks in u.a. 
his native country, wris horn in i)y .t. h. Mppinott 
Norvvieli, ( 'onneeticnl, .lannary 14, ttjmi.iiiiy. 

1741. IJy nature reckless and huul of adven- 
ture, he ran away from home when lifteen years of 
age, and joined the ]»rovineial ln)oj>s I lien engaged 
in the old Prench wrir, hut soon desm'ted. At 
twenty -one he heeame a mereliant in New Hav'cn. 
(.)ii the breaking out of the Uev obit ionary war, lie 
joiiu'd the colonial fore(‘s ; accompanied an expedi- 
tion of ‘(Jreen Aloiintain Uoys ’ ( Vcu inonters), 
which, under Kthan Allen, eajitnred Port 4’icon- 
dernga; ami in 1775, le«l an isolated dctac'hment 
of ail inv ailing army Ihrongli tlu; wilds of Maine 
to t^uehiH*, in the unsuecessfnl .siege of which 
city lie liore an inijnutant j>art. Ili'ie lie wa.s 
severely wounded, and for gallant conduct was 
made a brigadier-general hy the colonial eoiigiess. 
Uet reating from (’anada liy way of J^ako (Miaiii- 
jilain, lu* superintended the (*oii.-;1 riietioii on its 
water.s of a llotilla, vvliieh he, handled with miicli 
skill at the hallle of \’aleoiir Island. 

Arnold was of an imp<‘rions and v i(di*nt temper, 
and was frequently in dillieultii's with liis fellow 
ollieers ; and, though greatly admired hy (u'neial 
Washington and others liigli in lank, In; a))jM‘ars 
to have liad hitter ami inlluential em;mies. hi 
1777 live of his inferiois in lank wer<* jiromoted hy 
congress ov er his h(‘ad to he major-generals a cir- 
eumstanee wlii<*li may he presumed to havi; sown 
the seeds of his subsequent disatreetioii tovvaids tlie 
cidonial cause. M’liongb great ly eliagrined, In; w ns 
iiidnceil by W’ashiiiglon to retain liis eonnection 
with tin* army ; and, when on leave of absi'iict; he 
beard of the invasion of ( 'onne<‘ti«;ut by (lovcinor 
’I'rvoii, In; liastened to join the colonial forces, and 
was juesent .at the battle of Kidgetielil, where his 
hor.se was killed under him. l’'or gallantry iu tliis 
action, he was made ;i. major-general. 

In the sann; year Arnold was sent hy Washing- 
ton to aid in the military operations in oiisteriv 
New York, and fought witti his e.ustomarv imnetu- 
osily in tin* b.attles of Saratoga (liaving his horse 
killed, and heijig himself si'veielv wounded), and 
is credited with having eontrihiited largely hy his 
.skill .and Ijiavery to tlie eajituro of tin; invading 
.army umh‘r tien(;ral Knrgoyne. Disabled t(‘ni]io- 
rarily by his w onml, lie sju*nt Jinn'li of tlie winter 
of 1777 78 in tin; liosjdt.al at Albany, and on tbc 
retirement of tin; royal forci*s from IMiiladelpbia in 
the following spring, be was placed in command of 
that citv. Here be m(;t and married the accom- 
i)lisln‘di daughter of Mr Edward Sliiopeii, at w'hose 
liouse tJie unfortunate Major Ainire (q.v.) had 
been a welcoino guest during Hovve/s ()ecn])ation 
of the. city ; and through this marriage appc.ars to 
have begun that fatal ac.ciuaintanee wbieb resulted 
in the death of Andre as a sjiy, and the disgraceful 
downfall of Arnold as a traitor. 

In 1780 Arnold sought and obtained the (;oni- 
iii.ainl of West Point, on the Ilndson River (one of 
the most imjiortant posts in the colonies), which, 
through a consjiiracy with Amhi^, he .agreed to 
betray into the Jiamls of the Hritisli commamler. 
On the c.ajitiire of A mire, and tlie discovery of the 
plot, Arnold precijiitately fled to the British lines, 
and Avas given a command in the royal army. In 
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]78l be led an cxi)editi<m a<;ainst his native state, 
(luring wliicli New London was burned, Fort 
(Jriswoid, on the opposite side of tlie river, taken, 
ainl the garrison niassivcred. After the close of the 
war,’ Arnold resided in Lo/idon in comparative 
ohscurity, where he died June 14, IHOl. See the 
Life by Jared Sparks ; and that extenuating bis 
treason, by Isaac N, Arnold (1880). 

ArilohL Sn: Edwin, K.C.I.E. (1887), (\S.f. 

( J88S), poet, born 10th June 188‘2, the son of a Sussex 
magistrate, ami, aft(‘r an (i<lucati<ni at Rochester 
and King’s (^.)lh‘ge, Ijondon, was electe<l a scholar 
of ITniversity ("ollege, Oxford. He won the Nev,- 
digate. (ISoJ) with a ])oeni on Brlshnzznr's Frus/, 
fora while was secoml master at Rirminghani, and 
then became principal of th(‘ Oovernment Sanskrit 
Oollege at Roc >a. Returning to England in 1801, 
he joined the e<hlorial stall* of the T)<n‘/ // 'J'rlujnfph ; 
.Mini to him was largely due (he despatching of Mr 
(Jeoige Smidi (o Assyiia, and of Mr Stanley to <lis- 
cover liivingstone. His numerous works imdmle 
J*(/ruis’ ( ISoJ ); '/'/hi Tui/iini Snufj of \ 

T/h' Lifjht p/’ yl\n< ( 1870) ; Im/ian Poetry (1881); 
Pntr/s (f }/h' Poit/t (INSO); 't'/o: Sony Cilf stmL 
(1885); an«l Lot ufi taHl J cird (1888). 

Arnolds Ma tjukw, om* of tin* great(*r modern 
haigli*-h poel.s, and (he Sainte-Reuve of I'aigli'^h 
cri(i<*i.sm, (*]d<*st son of Dj- Arnold of Rugby, 
was horn at Laleham, m*ar Staines, ‘24th l)<'cem 
l)(*r 18*2*2, and educated at Winchester, Rugby, 
ami Ralliol ('olhgc*, ()\f<>rd. H<* won the iS'(‘.w- 

digate with a poem on (homwell in l8tJ, and 
next yeai* gra<luating with honours, was elected a 
fellow of Oi'iel in ISR). After a<*ling for a f<*w 
years as priva.le secretary to I.ord liansdowin*, 
lie was aj>jMtiu(ed om* of the Lay Inspectors of 
Schools in IS.-»I, a,n otliee from which In* letlrcl in 
1SS5. In 1857 he was electetl ])i’ofess<n’ of Roetiy 
at (Kford. Ib* wa-' more than once M*nt by go\ern- 
ni(*jit to impiire into ( he state of education on the 
(’otilimuit, e>oeeially in h* ranee*, ({ermariv, and 
Holland; and his nniste'ily report>^, with their pn'g- 
Ti.-mt hints ami downiight statement of Iviglisii 
d' fn'iencies, wln*n publi>lied in l>ook form, ;it tract eel 
miich att(‘nti«m in haiglaml. In 1885 a pt'iision of 
t'*25n wa-^ ceuih'rre'el on liim, and in tin* saine year In* 
lc< ! lived in the I'nited Slates. He hehl an Ittilijui 
order, whicli was conferr(’d on him after he Imd for 
twe vears had charg(* of the young Dukt* of (lenoa, 
while under education at- Hanow. Ib* died sud- 
dcii'y at Livc'iiiool. 15th Ajuil 1888. 

Arnold became known as a ]H>et of classical taste 
ami ex(piisit(* ]»uritv of imagination by the volume 
l>nblisbed umb*r his name in 1854, consisting of 
ne^v p»)ems and seh'clions from his tw’<» eailicr 
volumes signe<l ‘A.’ In 1885 he issued a col- 
leaded (‘<lition of his pomns in three \olumes. 
Tlie English-speaking ])ub]ic in hotli the Old and 
the New' World have long re<*ognised Arnold Jis 
standing almost in tln^ front rank of mo«h*rn poets. 
Nowdiere. do w’e lind gn'ater digtiity of thought 
tuid sentiment, greater dislirndimi in manner and 
utterance. His verses havi; the stately calm and 
purity of marble, but with the faultb'ssncss of 
Jin antique .statue they have also something of 
its coldness ami severity. Mis volume.s contain 
nothing unworthy of him -ho has aUvays lH*cn 
his own severest critic —no other poet has sus- 
tained his (light with so strong ami steady a 
wing. TIis Urn's never eontain anything hnt 
what is essential ; the ie<lnndant and the iii(*iely 
decorative lind no jdaee in poetrN where the form 
is always on the same high h'vel as the thought. 
Only once has he made an experiment for wdiicli his 
pow'crs were inadequate or iin.suited. He lacks the 
dnimatic instinct, and his Mcropr, an imitathm of 
an old (Ireck i>lay, apart altogether from its being 


an essay in a form that has long been dead, was 
doomed to failure from its lack of dramatic bar- 
inony ami (Ik; sense of reality. As a critic, Arnold 
is only b^.ss emim*nl, than as a jioct. His criticisms 
on ]>o(;tr*v C()rrtr ihnt(*d to tlie magazines and r*eview*.s 
<lid nni<*^i t<» raise criticism in England to th(i level 
of a serions and almost systcmatii* science, and it 
w'as doubly foitniiale for I'higiish literature that 
sneh invaluable eiilieisms should be embodied in 
.such sweet and lueid prose*. Indeed, it would be 
ditlicult to overestimate the indireet Is'iielit to our 
younger writers of having eonstantly before them 
.such an admiiahle model and such a high standard 
for eoinparison. His literary jndgnients, ju'orionnced 
from time to time in magazine artieles, in pndace.s 
to sele(*(ioris of poetry, nr in occasional lectures or 
s]>(M*<*hes, have huig henn iis'nivnd hv the lilerai'V 
wmhl Avith a lespci t imieh higln*r tlian that paid 
to the utteram*e*s of any other Avriter. His chief 
pr<>si‘ AMitings are Vi.s.sY/ //.v in ('ritirlsm^ cnlh‘ctcd in 
1805; Inrtnrrs 0 )t t/ir St m/ y* (tj Prjftr J/itrruture 
(18(J7); Culture hih/ yl;/u/v7/// ( 1805) ; lAfst Psstn/s 
on C/iftrr/i h)h/ J/eflffioH (1877); Min'd Pssoys 
(1875); and frisJt 7'5v.s-uy.s- ( 18S*2 ). In his contrilm- 
irons to theology, >87 1*((h/ hihI Protrstont ism ( 1870), 
ami Ltteratitrr (tnd horjnia (1S7‘2), the* lemling 
]Mihli<‘ Aven* nn less startlnd by the amlaeioiis 
a]qdi«*ation of literary eriti»*isrn to religion, than 
by the exqiii-ite literary foini .so novel in A\orks 
d(*voted (o sn»*h <pn*stioiis. 

ArilollL SA.MrKi., (*(un])nsei-, Avas hoiur in 1740, 
and dii*d 2‘2d Oclolrer 180‘2, liaving lieeome organist 
to the Chajiels Royal (178.5) and to Westminster 
Ahh(*y (1755). His Maid of f/tr Mi/t (171)5), /Vo- 
(/hjh/ Son { 1775), ami other open'ttas a, ml oratoiio.s, 
are well-nigh forgotten, eompilrd as they mostly 
A\ere from tin* Av«uks ot Ids pn*deeessor.s ; and lie 
is best reniernhered by his \aluable collection of 
cathedral miisii* ( 1750). 

ArilohL 'biToAi \s', l>. 1). , liead mast(*r of Rugby, 
was horn June 1.1, 1755, at M'est ('owe.,, in tlie Isle 
of Wiglil. In 1857 he was to Wincliestcr, and 
remained (liore till isil. Avhen he Avas eh'cted a 
scholar of (’oiquis Chrisli ('olb*ge, Oxfonl. Having 
takon a lir-t das', in clas',i(*s (1814), he A\as next^ 
soar clc<’((*d a felbuv of Oriol, and he gained the 
j ehari<*ellor’s. prizes for tin* Latin ami Lnglish essays 
in 181,5 arnl 1817. ^Vs a ho\ , wi'aif* told, he Avas 
sliy and ietin*d ; ;is a youth, disputatious, and 
somewhat lurid and unset tli'd in his opinions ; hnt 
before he h*tt Ori* !, In* had won the good ojunion of 
a eirllego whieh at that time boasted of sueli names 
as ( 'opleston, l)a\ison, 5\ hat(‘l\, Kelrh*, Hawkins, 
and liamjMlen. He took di'acon’s ortlei's in ISIS, 
ami tin* year after .settled at L;ileham, near Staines, 
wliere lie ocenpied hims(*lt in ])r(‘paring pupils for 
the nrdversily. In 18*20 he married Maiw Penro.se, 
dangh((*r r)f a Nottinghamshire rector, and .sister 
of one of his earliest friends. Nine yi'ars Avere spent 
in this qiiii't lib*; he Avas prejiaimg himself for 
the arduous post In* afterAvar«ls oi*en])ied ; he Avas 
develojung his opinions, and In* ha«l also already 
commenced his great nmleitakiug, the ///story of 
pome. It Avas a ]K*iiod AvhicJi he himself looked 
hack upon Avith loving memories. His letters at 
(his epoch reveal to ns a line ambit it ms .sjririi 
bending eheorfullv to the task of tuition, moi*e 
useful than glorious; they also pi*oye to us that 
those vicAvs of a i*eligious and piditical eharaoter 
Avhieh afteiAvards (list ingnished him, were matui’ing 
in the imivaey of Lal<*ham. In one he expressc.s, 
in a soriicAA'liat spoi'tive ami tamiliar manner, the 
great pi*ineij)]e Avliich he att(*i‘A\ ai‘<l.s contended for 
Avith so nineli eai'in'st ness, that there .should ho a 
(Jirist ian laity, a Christian legl'^latni’e, a ( lii'istian 
goA'crnrnent ; hy Avhieh he did not mean a .system 
of laAv.s or government formed in the manner 
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of tlie Puritans, out of texts of Srripture rashly 
hut imhiicd witli the spirit of the Xew 
Testauieiit aiul of the teaeliinj^ <>f (Mirist. It 
was at Laloliaiiu too, tliat Arnold (irst heeanie 
acrpiainted with ^ Historjf of itomr. 'Phis 

was au era in liis lifo. It }n-oduced a revolution 
in his historical vi(‘ws, and his own Histnrif of 
llmnc was niodellcd, almost too faithfully, <ui tliat 
of the ^ocal ( o*rm.in. 

From Laleham lu' was called to undertake the 
arduous <luties of the head-inastersliip of lvU.L;’hv. 
On those ho ontortMl in August 1S*2S. Witiiout 
<lw(‘Hin<jf on the d(‘tails of that system »)f puhiic 
education wliicli In' perlia.ps carried to its p(M- 
fection, w(‘ may tak(‘ notice of tin* hi.nli tom*, 
moral and leli^ious, wldeli he infusi‘d into tlio 
school. llt‘ had the tact to ma.ke himself both 
lovod and feared. lie ^niidt'd with .i4i(‘at <lextority 
the puhlie ojunion of the seho<»l. ‘ In the hi^^her 
forms,' says his hi<vL!‘rMpher, ‘aiw attempt at further 
proof of an as^eitiofi was immediattdy cln'ckod. 

“ If you say so. that is (]nite enough ; of <-ourse I 
holiove your word and there ^rew' up in con- 
se(nience a i^tuuMal fe(din.L( that it was a '^liamo to 
tell Arnold a li(‘ -he always hclievt's one.' On om* 
o(‘casion. when he ha.<l heen compelle<l to semi awa\ 
s(‘voral hoys, h<‘ said : ‘It is out noct^ssary that 
this should he a school of dOO, or 1(K), or (»f oO ho\ s, 
hut it /.V necessary that it should Ik* a school of | 
Ohristian ‘^^eiitleimm. ’ | 

Ihit the school was far from occnpyin.ir Arnold's i 
W'hole emu*,ii:i(‘s. 'I'he Hisfnrf/ of llnmr went on ; 
he to<d< j»art in all tin* ^reat (juestions of the 
day, ]iolitical a.nd theological. In politics he was a ' 
Whie, without heiui;' fetteii'd hy the ti«.*s of ])arty. 
In tln^ thecdoL’ical discussions of the tinn‘, he was 
chielly disiini^uishe<l hy the hroad views he had 
a<lopt(Kl of the nature* of a ( Miristian church. As 
alrea<ly intimat(‘(l. it was his leading: idea that a 
dhri^tinn pt’opfr and a ('hristimi rhorrh ouj^ht to he 
synonymous e\]>n‘ssions. Hi* would in*V(‘r toh*rate 
tliat use of the word i liundi which limil<*d it to the 
clergy, or W’hich impli(‘d in the cler^N any pe<*uliar 
.saert'dness, or any trace of nn‘dialoiial function. 
The ///vV.v/ was unkmiwn to him in tin; ('hrisiiau 
community ; this ]daced him at oina* in antao'onisni 
to the IIi;;h t'hni’ch party; and(‘\en Low' t ‘hurch- 
men complained that In* di<l not sit suHicient vahn* 
on their sacred order. I»ul all, of w ha,te\ er pari \ , 
a<lmitte»l and admired the zeal with whi<di In* 
taught that the full spirit of < 'hrist ianily should 
jeriiH'ato the whole <»f our civil or political life. If 
le semned to lower tin* altitinh* of tin* «-ler,L;y, it 
w’as only hecause In; would raise the ^miicral level 
of the laity. He wa,s convinced that ‘ the fouinlers 
of our present constitution in church and state did 
truly consider them to he i<lentical, tin? (Miristian 
nation of England to h(* the church of England ; 
the ln*ad of that nut ion to lx*, for that very reason, 
the head of the church.’ 

In donn*stic life Dr .Vinohl was most happy ; 
Imre In? was disiiiurnished hy unfailin;,," cheerful- 
ne.ss and s])irit. In iSIVi he purchas(*d h’ox How, , 
a small t'state het we<*n Uydal and Amhleside; and | 
in this (rharminc^ ret n*at he en joyed in the vacations, 
anion^^st the family circle, his own unint(?iTU]»te<l 
stmlies. In 1811 he re<*eive«l from Lord .Melhoiirne 
the Re;;;ius Professorship of Modern History at (>\- 
fonl -an appointm<‘nt ac,e<‘pted wdth ;iri*iit h h lit. 
He deliv«*r<'d some introdu<*t<»rv l<*cture -. w hicii ' ci^. 
heard wu’lh enchusi c-tic interc u ; it,, wie his 

intention, on his rctinuneiiL from Itnohy, to enter 
with zea’ upon the duties of his piofessorsliip. Hut 
this and ali <»ther li: r.irv enlern. - k*s wen? cut short 
hy a suddi*:i ami mo.-t. ]>ainfu) death. The jounmy 
t^) Fo.x How wnc’ to lx* taken in a few^ <lavs, when he 
was seizetl with a fatal attack of ompn i ncrUrri.-;. 
Few biographic, end more abruj>tly or more mourn- 


fully ; hut he met his death with iierfect fortitude 
and (Miristian hojx*, on Pith .Inne 1812. He is 
buried in Kughy (diapel. His principal wmrks are 
six volumes of Sermons (lx?st eil. 1848) ; an edition 
of 'riincydides (3 vols. 1830 30) ; the History of 
Jionir (3 vols. 1838 43), broken oil* hy his death at 
the end of the second Punic war; ami his Oxford 
historical Lectiin* { 1842). ‘ 'J'he.se,' in the words of 

an EiHntniryU reviewer, ‘ art* all pnxifs of hi.s ability 
ami g<xMlm*.ss. Vet tlie story of his life is wortii 
(hem all.’ And that story has lH*(*n a<lmirahly told 
hy Dean Stanl(‘y in his Life mot (Correspondence of 
, Arnold (184o, Pith (*<l. with adilitioiis, 1881). 

! Arnold* Tiio.m \.s KKiaiiKVKK, a writer of 
I edneational W'orks, was horn at Stamford in IStMJ, 

I and was educated at 'Prinity (’ollege, (’amhridge, 
where he graduated in 1821. In 1830 lit? Is'caiiie 
rt‘(*tor of tilt* small jvarish of Lyndon, in Rntlaml- 
sliiie, ;iml ih(‘n‘ In* died on tlie 0th March 18o3. 
In 1838 In* jmhlishetl his I'rortietd I )d rod notion to 
(hrel: Prose (Composition^ of wliieli, in 1840, wln*n 
it n‘ache«l a .s(*venth edition, more than 2(),()(K) 

•pies Inul lK*en sold. N(*\t \ ear ap])eared his Lot in. 
(/> npt itiit Tin wtnks are still largely 
used, ami new’ editions of both appeare<l in 1881. 
He also jmhlished, with the Rev. ,1. K. Riddh*, an 
Kiojtish Lotin In.i'ieon (1847); e<lite<l twt*nty-live 
vtdnmes of classics ; ami luixluct'd ICn;;lish, Frt'iicli, 
Italian, Ocrnian, ami Hebrew’ grammars. All 
tln'se works show his obligation to continental, 
<*sperially Derman, seln>lais. As a theolo;;ian, he 
published st'veral volumes of sermons, and some 
controv ersial treatises. 

Arilot* Wn.I.rVM, a poimlar Scottish pn*aclier 
ami author, was horn at Scorn* in ISOti, stud it'd at 
Glasgow', and becamt* minislt*!’ of a ]>arisli there in 
18,30. Ht* h*ft, the ICsta hlislied (‘Imi'eli at, the Dis- 
ruption in 1843, Ix'coming a minister of a l'r<*e 
Dhurcl) in Glasgow’: in 18(13 In* went tt) Ivlinluir^h, 
and then* he tli(‘d in 1875. lit* published l.on's 
from Heoren for Life on E<(rth, HI nstrtdions of the 
P>ttok of Pnorros, The J^onthtes of onr l.ord, ami 
'Lhe (CJinreh in the HiO(se, His A ntidn(Kjroph y ond 
Menioit\ etlitetl hy Ids daughter, a]>]K?art*tl in 1877. 

.IrilofL Nkil, was horn at Arbniatli in 
17-88, tin* son of a Gatliolic fanm'r. From .\bcr- 
det*u Grammar-school In* ]»roc(‘edetl to Marischal 
(’olh*gt*; jind aftt'i’ going ihrou.uh tin? mt'dical 
coins came up to Ltimhui in 1S(M>, ami studied 

(*n months at St (Jetugt's Hospital. He 

madi* tw'o voyagt*: to China a*' surgeon in the 
.service of tin* blast Imlia. Comjtany, then front 
1811 till 1800 carrit'd on a largt* pjaclict? in London. 
He was physician to tin? b’r»'uch ami Spanish 
(‘.iiihassies, an original nn‘iulx‘r t»f the senate t»f 
tin*. Loinloii C.iiv(*rsity (18.30), a f(*lh>w’ of the 
Royal and Goologit il Societies, and Physician 
Extraordinary to tin (,>u(‘<ui (18.37). He liied in 
London, 22d March 1874. A conrsiie of lc(‘tiires 
(1823 21) on n.atiiral ddlosophy in its a[)))licatioii.s 
to medicine foirin?<l he basis of his Elements of 
Physics, or Eo/nrol Philosophy, (Jcneral ond 
J/fY/Zm/ ( 1827, 7tli ed. 1871)). In 1832 In? invented 
the W .iter heil (q. v. ); ami his treatise* on Wurminy 
ond Ventilotiioy (18,34) deserihes tin* ‘ Ariiott 
Stove*’ jiinl ‘ Arnott ye‘ntilator’ (se.?e W.VIIMINU 
.\Ni) V'KXTiL.tTioN' ). His Surrey of Humon Pro- 
ynss ( 1801 ) is full eif enlighte‘ned view's em imiu’ove* 
incut ge‘fn*rally. He? was a imiriirnteiit benofaeteir 
to tin* liigher edue*a.tion, he* ami his wi<le)w giving 
no le.ss (h;in .1*I2,(K;0 to tlie London Cnive?rsity, tin? 
four Scott isli uuiver.sitie*s, and twei ladie?s’ colleges 
ill London. 

Ariiotto. See A.N xArro. 

Ariisbertf* a town of Westphalia, on the Ruhr, 
30 rnih'.s Fk e»f llag(?n hv rail. Intheorchanl helow 
its ruined e*astle is still poiiiteMl out the spot where 
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the famous Vchmj^erichto (q.v.) was luild. I^)|). 

(1885)6131. 

Anislcldt* tlio tOiiof town ill lli(‘ prinoipality 
of Schwarzlmrj'-Soridersliausen, piotiirosquoly situ- 
atod on the (Jera, 10 miles S. of Krfurt. It is 
one of the oldest 'rhurin;^iaii cities, its exist 
eiieo heinj^ traeinihh', as far hack as 704 A.D. 
Formerly it was the chief emporium for trade 
hetwemi the fertih^ lowlamls and the Thurin^^ian 
forest region, hut is now a niamifacturin^ town, 
en^a;^od in w'eavin;;, ;^lov<MMakin<^, hriAvin^, 

Pop. (1885) 11,537. 

Ariiswalde, a Prussian town, 41 miles SK. of 
Stettin, hetween three lakes. Pop. ( 188.5) 7378, 
lar/^ely iron workms. 

Aroksza1laS« a town of Hungary, 44 miles 
NE. of Pesth. Pop. (1880) l‘J,71M. 

ArolsClh t o caj>ital of tlu^ principality of 
5Valdeck, on the, Aar, 14 miles SSW. of \Varhurj;. 
Its castle (17*20) contains a lihrarv with valual)le 
MSS., l*om})eian antiquities, and West's • Death of 
Wolfe.' Ph(i siMilptor liauch and 11 m‘ painter Kaul- 
hach were natives. Pop. (188.5) ‘244*2. 

Aromatics constitute a class of imMli^diics 
which owe their i)rope!ties t«» the essential oils, lo 
hen/oic ami cinnamic a(“ids, to volatile jnodmds of 
distillation, or to odorous glandular secretions. 
The plants that eonti ihute to this<*lass of medicines 
are those which yiehl (‘ssences, camphor, or odor- 
ous resins, and amon^^st the familic> which yield 
the most important jiromatics are the Lahiat;e, 
Finhclliferaq Lauraceje, M\rlace;e, Aurantiacea*, 
(’onifera*, Scitiiminea', (liidddea*, Aa*. In some 
eases, the aromatic mailer is diH'uscMl throughout 
allpaiisof tin* plant, hut it is usually condensed 
in ])articula,r or;^ans, such as tin* root, in the cas»‘ 
of ; 4 :in.H(*r ami ^.^Jilan^^a : or the haik, in the <‘as(* 
cinnainon, caiudla. and casearilla ; or th«* Ihiweis, 
as in the case of (doves , or the fruit, as in tlu* cast* 
of aidse ;ind Nanilla ; or the wood, as in the, cast* of 
sandal wood .and iilo(*s-\N ood ; or tin* hiav4*s, as in 
the cast* of most of the Inihi.ita*, rml)(*llift*ra*, I've. 

Aromatics may he arr;in^n*d in tin* follow in.i^ suh- 
classes ; ( 1 ) d’host* in widt h the aetivt* principh* is 
in esstuitial oil, as the oil of thyim*, lavt‘mh*r. 
I'ajeput, m‘rtdi, f(*nn(*l, Ac. ( *2 ) d'ho.st* containing 
cainidior, or an alli(Ml hodN, such as artilicia.1 
camphor ohLaim*tl from tur|)(*nt im*. (3) Piltt'r 
aromatics, in w hitdi t ht*r(* is a mixtnit* of a hittt*r 
prii.' iple and an (*ss(*ntial oil, ,is chamomile, 
lan-\, wormwood, Ac. d'hest* art^ tonics and 
Veil lifiio^s. (4) 'Those of which musk is tin* type, 
sui h a.s civtu and amhei'Ljris : and ct*rtain plants 
with a niusk like odoui, such as Malrit 
M i m n! mnsrhiit Ks, and f/ /hisc/f.s tf/nh/tosrli its. (.5) 

The e (‘ontairiin;^ a fra;L?rant resin, as heiizoin, 
nt\ I ill, olihanum, storax, and tin" halsams of Peru 
and 'Tolu, which jiossess stimulant jiroperties. |6) 
Lastly, tho.se which are artificially produced hv 
destructive ilistillation, as tar, cri'osote, h(*n/ol, or 
tilt* various empynuiniatic oils. 

As a general rule, these suhstances act as diilus- 
ihhi stimulants of more or h*ss power, and as anti- 
spasinodics, while those in winch a hitter princijile 
is present act as verniifuo(*s and tonics. The w hole 
class w’ere forim*rly re^artled as possessing tiisinfect 
ant and antiseptic pnqierties, and there is no doiiht 
that some, as coal-tar, creosote, Ac. strongly 
possess this prtqierty. lii tliis country we usually 
associate aromatics with other m**dieine- ; hut in 
Trance aromatic* infusion, lotions, haths, A* are 
fU'escrihed. The comjiositiou of aromatic i liisioii 
uiay he given as an illustration : dake etpuil parts 
of the leaves of sage, ordinary ami leimm th\me, 
hys.sop, origanum, wormwood, and mini ; ami in- 
fuse 50 parts of these leaves in 100 parts of boiling 
^valor. 


Aromatic Series. This term is apjdied to a 
large groiij) of organic chemical comjioumls, many 
of which occur in halsams, essential oils, and other 
suhstances having an aromatic, odour. It was 
originally limit(*tl to the eompoumls of the Itenzoic 
grtnip, hut it lia.s uow’ ht*en (*xtend(Ml so as it) include 
other st*rit‘s hoiimlogous with them, autl ranging 
round the group of hytliocarhons, . ,, ddit 

simph'st of th(*.st* hydroearhoMs is l>(‘iiz(*m‘ (<|.v. ), in 
which there are six atoin.^ of carhoii, the formula 
being ( Now , .vm h a hotly is an unsaturated one 
(see AtomU' ddlKom ), ami is capahh* of uniting 
w ith monatomic el(*m(*iit< such as chlorine to form 
chlorides, containing from om* to six atoms of 
chlorim*. d’o account ftn- this, Kekulc has devised 
a structural formula foi- ht'uzcm*, which ;issists one 
ill umh*rstautling tht* compl(*x rt'lations of the 
aromatic s(*ri(*s ; hut it must hti horm^ in mind that 
such ttuiuuhi* do not ]»r()f(*ss to vt*pn*s('nt tlie actual 
positions of lilt* utoms in tin* eompouml, Imt are 
only Used as eonvi*nii‘nt stand-ixdiits from which 
lo |•(*gal•d them. hi Kt'kulc’-- 
formula, tht* doiilih* lines, uniting 
the atoms of e.arhoii, iudieatt* that \ 

each of lht*se ahuiis can still uiiitt* p 0 

with an atom of hydrogt*u. P'rom / 

this p(*euliar eonstruelioii, it i^ II— (' p— H 

t*vid(*ut that tin* eompoumls of tin* \ 

aromatit* st*ries must iiavt* di.stiiic (’ 

live pro]>erties, and the imm]H*r of X 
these eomjtounds ht* very largt*. H 
ddius, |•t*ft*n’i^g to t'hloiiue, wt* st*c 
that W(* ma\ (*ilh(‘r rt/t/ttre /ti/z/ro'/itt Inj rhhn'i)n\ 
t»r atld elilorim* to lM‘n/(*m*, tin* resulting hotli(*s 
having tin* composition t and t '1,;, when 
tin* full amount of ehloriiiti has he*t*ii taken up. So 
also oxygt'U may eiilei- into the e/unpouml, giving 
us a s(‘rit*s t)f hodi(*s calh‘tl /y/ov/o/.v, whieii are 
moiialomic, diatomit*, r>r tt'tratomie, aeeordiug lo 
the uumher of .itoms inlroduet*ti. ddn* phenols 
(‘orrespond to tin' alcohols of tin* hit ty senes ( see 
Alcohols^ ordiiiar\ jdniiol having the formula 
( 1 1 , that tg (‘omiinm alcohol being (’.jH^DlI. 
Ilydr()gt*u mav also he replactal by amidogeii, NH._,, 
gi\ing rist‘ to ,l/y///o'.v (s(*t* Ai.KAI.oi D s ), the hest 
kuowiiof wliieh is Phciivlainim*. or Aniline (tpv.), 
(\jl!_,Xn.,. d'ln* ///V/o nuninHunls, in which hydro- 
gen is rt'placed by the grou]) NO., iuelude nitro- 
l>(*uz(*ne, or artilicial oil of hittt*r almonds (not 
to Ik* eoiifouinled with the true (_)il, tt.v.), the 
formula of which is ( ’,.!l.,Nt 

5Vln.*n carbon enters tin* hciizein* grou]>, h 

forms many m*w t (impounds, d'hiis hydntgt*!! mav 
Ik* n*|d;ic(*tl by radicals such as m(*thyl ami ethyl, 
('H-t and CjII;,, giiiug li^* to such compounds as 

Methyl bi'iizcno . ,(\dl,^011., ; 

l<]thyl Itciizciit' t 'hlld'-dl;, ; 

or, again, luort' than out* molceuh* of these radicals 
mav he iutrotlu(*t*«l, as in 


H 

/ 


H 


Diinethjd hcnzi*ne... . 
Methyl-c.thyl hciiztau* 


(',:H,((4D).,; 

('.jIlA'ii.t^’dl.v 


From these again are derived aldehydes, alcohols, 
and acids, of which wc can only give a single 
example : 

Mctltyl lu'iizcnc, or toluene.. < * 

Benzyl alcoli ol ( I i d h.-< H 1 ; 

Benzyl altleliyde ; 

l^>enzoic acid t \dl XK )i 1. 


All of which, in tlnur composition ami properties, 
.show close analogi‘*s to the eorrt'spouding fatty 
eompoumls. An aci'ouut of tin' aromatic .series 
would he ineompl(*tc without reference to the 
isumcriiini which exists among its memhers. A 
reference to the formula for henzene will show* 
that when only one atom of chlorine has been 
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introduced into llie molecule, there can only he 
one monochlor benzene. Wlien two, however, are 

E resent, or when one atom of cldorine and one of 
romine have replace<l hydroj^tm, as in chloro- 
hromo hcnzcnc, the case is dithuvrit : 


CH (If 


iJeiizem* 1- 


Cl CH~tH.l 

/ X 

CBr Cli CIl 

/ \ / 

H CH-(^jir 

l;i 


CH ctn 

cti ci; 

\ / 

CBi-cir 

It 


Chlorobroiiio benzene. 


Here we see that tlic atoms of hy(lio;^cn replaced | 
may he (*itli(‘r coiiti;^iious ( I *2), separatt'd by one 
>;roup of CM (I'.'l), or by tw(.» ‘pinups ( 1 ■ t) ; ami 
that this is not a men* dist inc-t ion on papm- is bnrm? 
out by experiment, whi(di has succcedetl in j^nodm*, 
in^ three chlonjhromo InMizenes, ditVerinjL^ in pro- 
perties, but identical in percenta;^^e conquisit ion. 
There are many otlier isomeric bodii's known, but 
for further information tlie reader must, refer to the 
article on Isomkkism, or to a practical treatise on 
tlie subjec.t. 

Aroiliatk* Viliouar dillbrs from ordinary 
vine.Ljar ( which is acetii; acid diluted witii water) 
in c.ontainin;^- certain essentiiil oils w liich impart an 
aji'rceable fra;.;rance. It is ^^cnerally i»rcpar(Ml by 
adding tln^ oils of cloves, lavendci-, rosemary, 
bergamot, neroli, ami cinnamon to the strongest 
acidic acid. .Vromalic \im\yar is a very pleasant 
and pow'erfnl periume ; it is very volatdi*, and 
w’hen snuflcd up by' the nostrils, is a jiowcrlul 
excitant, and iienci^ is >erviceable in iaintin.i(, 
lan^^'uor, Iu‘ada,che, and nervous debility. Aromatic 
vine^^ar is ^(‘rcrally placed on a s)>on,L;e in a simdl- 
inj^-bottle tir in a ri/Htiffn ftr : it can also be pur- 
chased as a liquid in jihials ; and a drop or two 
allowed to evaporate* into a >-i<*k-room, overpowers, 
hut does not ilestroy any nnjdeasant odour. 'I’lie 
liquid must, how’(‘ver, lie cautiously deailt with, as 
it is very corrosi\ e, 

Aroiiia. See (dfAr.Kcrs. 

Aroo stook, a river which, risiuLt in tin* north 
of Maine, falls into tln^ St .lolm in New' Ilrunswick, 
after a coursi* «)f about 120 miles. 1 1 jiossessi's an 
historiiail interest from its connection with tlu^ 
lone-ayitated question of tin* northeast boundary I 
hetw'''en British America ami tin? I nited Slat(*s. 

Aroiiet, the family name of Voltaire (([.v.). 

Ari>ad, national hero of llunjjjary, under 
whom tin? Ma;?:yars iirst ^^aim'd a footing in that 
country, about .SS4. ( ’hosen duke on his father's 

death, he extemled bis comj nests by inc<‘ssant and 
mostly successful wnrf.ue with the l>ul,L^arians, 
Wallachians, and Moiavians, and made mor<? th.in 
one successful incursion into Italy. He died in 007, 
leaving his pow'er to his son. The Arpad dynasty 
ruled llunj:;ary as dukes from S.SO to 1000, ami as 
kiiii^s from that year until it became. extim*t in tin* 
male line with Andreas III. in 1301. Arpail yet 
lives in the popular son^s of the c.ouut ry, and not 
a little le‘(end has mithereil roiiml his name. 


Arpl'no (ane. Arpinum)^ the birthjdace of 
Cicero and Marius, stands perehed on an eminence, 
midway between Koine amt Napic.s, about 65 miles 
from each. Po]). ( ISvSl ) 5145. 

Ar'<|llc^« ail Italian villaj^e with about 1000 in- 
halutaiits, 12 miles SW. of Padua, in the heart of 
the Kii^^aiiean Hills. Here Petrarch <lie<l duly 18, 
1374 ; Ids house may still he seen, and his monu- 
ment of red marlih? in the churchyard. 

Ar'qUI‘lHlS, or H.\R(iTTKiii:s (from Dutch haul- 
b/f.v, lit. ‘a .u,uu with a hook’), w'as Ihe Iirst form of 
hand »^uii w'hi(*h could fairly he compared w ith the 
modern musket. Those ot’ earlier date wmre tired 
by applying- ;l match by haml to the toiieh-hole ; 
hut about the time of 

Ihe battle of Morat, in ^ 

1470, ‘j:uns were useil 

havinj^ a <*oiil rivams? su^- ' 

yesietl by the trip;p;i?r 

of the arbalest or cross- 

how, by which the burn- iS'^/A ft N ^ A \ 

iny inatidi could he. an- iiTvyriVL ^/^ y 

plieil with 11101(3 (juicK- 

ii(‘ss and certainty. Such / . A 

a ‘ruii was Ihe ar(|uehns. f|f 

I’lie anpiehus heiiii?,' Iin*d |(||M i '7j / 

from (In* ch(*s(, with tin* 

hull ill a ri.u‘ht line with 

the barrel, it was ditlicult / >/ X/ 

to hriiif.C the (‘ye down l/j ( I' 

low (‘mm<;h to tak(* i;ood ./ 

aim; hut tin* ( b*rmaus j^/ 

soon introduced an im 

nro\(*im‘iit by ; 4 ivin.i; a 

}iook(‘d form to tin* butt, 

w bicli (*I{?vatcd tln‘l)arrcl ; Ai<|in bu.NiLr. 

and tin* anjucbiis tln‘u 

(ddaiin?d tin* nann? of tin? S(d(li(*rs 

arim‘dwith llics(? two kinds of weapon were doi^- 
naled (irqinjhusii'rs and lutqKt.btittrrs -tin* lormcr 
W(‘re (auniinm in tin* I'.n^disli army in tin* time of 
Kicliard III., the lalt(‘rin that of Henry Vlll. 

Ari'iU'SlVIui { . 1 /yvovo'/iq rs‘rf(/r/iff(), a ]>lant of 
the natural ord(*i‘ Pmbellift‘i‘;e, ;l nativt? of tins 
elevated tablelands in tin* noi thern parts of South 
Aim'iica. It is much cnlti- 
vat(‘d in it'< native ('oniitry for 
its ioot<, whicli ai'c nsc.d as an ^ 

(?sc.uleut. Winn hoih*d, tln'V I ^^7 ^ 

are liriu and t(*mlei‘, with a A F 
llaxour not so stron;;' as that / 

of a parsni]*. Tin? plant is v\ . 

very like hemlock, to w hich ^ 

.iLj:(‘niis Humh(d(lt iMde(*d re- f 

b‘rr(*(l it, a.nd has a similar ^ /\ R;;' V 

heavy smell. 4’ln* llowers .iri? 
in eompoiind uiiiIm'Is, and 

are of a dull purple c(dour. * v^7j^ S® 
I'lie arracaclia was at oin? 

time very strongly r(?e()m- pY Vm U l 

meinh*d as a suhslituti? for ^ 

jiotatoes ; it was in trod need M 

into Kritaiu through theex(r- Arracaclia. 

tious of the Hortieiiltural 






AriH^tfa^io, in Musi(*, a chord of which the 
notes are <?iv(*n, not simullarn'oiisly, hut in sue.- 
(•.(?ssion. Prom any one. cliord, severiil forms of 
aiqie'^^io Tiiay he ])rodn(?ed. In modern music the 
arpi'-j^’^io is usually iTidieated liy a ])er])endicnhir 
W’aved line pr* !ix(?d to tin* ( liord. 

Ar|ieilt« an oi l I'’ rein b land iin isure, {M.rre- 
spoiidiii;4 to ♦he Pn;j;li.<h acre. It contained a 
lmndrc«i sqiiere [m rcbes, .and Nai b d wiMi the vary- 
ing v.'ilnt? of tin* p.-rch from t.bonf .an acre and 
a qiiariei u> ah>;nt (ivc*si.\ < bs of an acre; (»r, in 
modern I'lein h mea.snr(', from onc-lbird to one- 
Italf of a liec.tnve. 


Socii‘iy, and its cultivation porsc'.veringly at- 
t(‘mpt<‘d ; blit it has been found iiiisuitablo h) 
the climate of Britain, and of other parts of 
Europe, where it lias been t''i(?d, jierishiiig on the 
aj»j»roach of the tVosts of winter without having 
perfected its roots. The dry w'eather of summer is 
;*I>o niifavouralde t(3 it. I'lie climate of the south 
of Ireland n'semhb'.s that of its native regions more 
than any otln*r in the British Islands. It seems 
to require a very regular t(‘nipi*raiure and constant 
moisture. There are probably some parts of the 
Briti.sh colonies in which the arrne^ieha w'otild he 
found a v( 3 ry valuable plant. In deep loose soils 
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it yields a great produce. It is generally propa- 
gated, like skirret, ])y ottshoots from the crown of 
the root. Hy rasping the root and washing, a 
starch, similar to ainjwroot, is ohtain(',d. -There 
is another species of tlie same genus, yi. 
a native of tlni same nigioiis, the root of whicli is 
uneatable. 

Arr«U*k 9 or KA(’K, is an East Indian name 
(ilerived frorn the Anihic) for all sorts of distilled 
spirituous li(|Uors, hut chie.lly to th.at proeuretl 
from toddif or the fernnuited juice of the co(‘oa and 
other palms, as well as from ii(u? and the kiml «)f 
brown sugar called .Ao/y/ /'y. The palms in other 
tropical countries furnisli a fermented beverage 
similar to the toddy of Indi.a, .and in .a few 
instan<*e,s also it is distilled, but arra<*lv essentially 
belongs to India and 1 h(‘ ad jac,(*nt count ri(‘s. 'Pbe 
eocoa-nut palir (f/oco.v nm'ijrrn ) is a chief source of 
lod<ly or p;ilm->nne, whi(;h is obtained from trees 
ranging from twelve to sixteen years (dd, or in fa<‘t 
at th(^ peiioil wbeii ibey b(*gin to show the, lirst 
iinlitration of tlowering. ,\fter the llowiuing shoot 
or spadix tmvidoped in its spat he, is pnrtty well 
advanceil, and llie latter is about to opim, tbe 
toddy-man climbs tbe tree ;ind cuts <dl‘ tbe t ip of 
the ilower shoot ; he next ties a ligature round the, 
stalk at th(^ b.asi* of lb(‘ s|».adix, and with .a sm.all 
cudgel h<‘ beats tin* lh»wer-slioot and bruises it. 
This h(‘ does daily for a bu tnight, .and if the tree is 
in good condition, ,a eonsiderabh* (juantity of .a sac- 
charine juice Hows from the, cut apex of th(‘ llower- 
shoot, a,nd is caught in .a pot li.xed conveniently for 
tlni puij)os«*, and emptied every day. It Hows 
fr('(dv b>r lift ecu or sixteen <la,ys, ami less freely 
day l»y d.ay f<»r anollier month or i!iore ; a slic(‘ has 
to be removed from tin* top of tin* sln^ot v<‘rv 
fro<|uently. 'I'lie juice iapi«lly f<'rnn‘nts, and in 
four days is tmually sour ; prc\ ious to that it a 
f{iV(»uritV* drink known in some ptirts of Inditi. as 
c.albi, ami to tin*, Ibiropeaiis as totldy. When 
. tiiniiug MUir, it is distilled and <.‘on\ert<‘d into 
jirr.ack. It is l.argely manufactured in (o).i, 
(!ata\ia, Ceylon, jiml Siam. A simil.ir sipirit is 
' iiiadt* ]>retty largely from tin* magniticent, f.aii- 
lcav(‘«l palm, ! tai'<(ssns and al>o 

I livUu the so called d.attesugar palm, .Ircz/f/o .sve*- 
; iJufr/f'.juf. 'Tbe mum* is also given to .a s]»irit 
! oblaiiuHl from rici; ami sjigar f(*nm*ut«‘d with 
coc(»a-iiut. sap. An imitalicm arrack m.ay be pie- 
p.’.ietl by disNohing 10 grains of beti/oie acid in .a 
. l»iii' (»f rum. 

! ^rrsill, a town of l*eng;il, .T20 miles NW. (*f 
: ( shutta by r.iik Here* in 1S.")7 a elo/.<*ii hbiglisb- 
I nn’ri, w itli .It) Sikhs, he]»| out for eight days ag.iiiisl 
.sepoys. A foie’e desj)atcbe<l to their .-uM 0*11 
iti' " an ambuscade, and lost *J0O out of Ilo nn*ii ; 
hut linally tbt*v were relieved bv M.-ijor h'vn*. 
I’op, ( 18Si ) d*2,‘jOS. 

in tln^ mactic(M»f tlnr crimimil 
, law' in England, nn'.ans c.ailiiig .-i prisoner bv bis 
name to Mn* b.ar of tin* court to ;iii.sw(*r tin* matter 
chargeel upon him in tlie iinlietment. 1 1 is inno 
I c»mce being [u*esnmed, it is the law’, ;iinl is so Iai<! 
j <low'n in tlie most a.m“ient hooks, tlnit, though 
<-hargod upon an iinlietment of the gravest mature, 
he is entitled to stand at the l»ar in tlie form and 
in tlie garl) of a free man, witlnmt irons or anv 
manner of shack h‘s or bonds, unless there he evi- 
<lent danger of his escape, or of violence, at Ids 
hatnls. When arraigneil on the eUaree, of treason 
nr felony, the prisoner may be calb'd up u hy 
name to liold up his hand, l»y w hich In* 1 lichl to 
confess his iihmtity with the pers<»n charg»'«l. This 
lorm, how'ever, is not an t'ssimti.il part -d’ the [»ro* 
ceedings at the tri.al, and it is sutHcb'iit for the 
>ris()fier, when arraigned, to confess his identity 
‘y verbal admission or otherwise. When thus 


duly arraigned, the indictment is ilistinctly read 
over to the accused in the English toiigm*, ainl he 
then either conf(*sses the fact— that is, ailmits his 
guilt--<jr he juils himself upon his trial hy a plea of 
‘ Not guilty. Kuriin'ily, an incident of the arraign- 
ment sometimes was tin; prisoner’s aUnidlinj 
as it was called — that is, n‘fraining from, or refus- 
ing, a direct answer to the in<li<*tmeiit ; in which 
case tin* court |n-oc»‘ed(*d to im|uire wlietlier the 
silcnci*, w’as of malice on the part of the prisoner, 
or w'as [U‘odn<*ed hy tin* visitation of (Jod, ,‘ind to 
deal with him .-iccordingly (see I’KtNK EoKTK KT 
Dt’liK)* Ihit hy the 7 apd S (leo. IV. chap. ‘2S, 
sc<*t. ‘2, it is enacted that where a prisoner shall 
stfind mutt* of m.'ilic(‘, it sli.'iH he lawful for the 
<*(Mirt to order the jnoper oHicers t»> (*nt(*r a plea 
of ‘Not guilty,’ on which tlie trial shall proceed, 
as it the plea had been a<*tually |»h*ad(‘d hy the 
prisoner himself. Where, however, lln*rc is room 
tor doubt as to tbe sanity of tin* prisoner standing 
mute, a jury consisting of any twr'lvi*. perstuis who 
nniv b.ij>p<'M to be present is foitbwitb cb;irg<*<l 
to irujuin* wbetln*!* In* has intellect (‘iioiigh to }>lead 
jind to nmlcrstaml the course of tin,* proceinlings. 
If th(*y liinl the aHirmative, the plea of ‘ Not 
guilty’ is (*nler(*d, and the trial goes on; hut if 
the negative, the insane person is or<!ered by tbe 
court to b<* k(*pt in strict custody during Her 
Majesty's plea.snre, acconliiig to the *1!) ami 40 
(Jeo. III. chap. 1)4, .sect. 2. 

in tin*. S<‘otch crimimil Iriw, t be expression Ctdl/nr/ 
thi /"Vef coiTt'sponds to arraigiiMn‘nt. The pi isoner 
IS calb*d 111)011 by name by the jnosiding jmige to 
attend to tin* indictment {ig.’iinsi him, which is 
rea<l aloinl hy tin* clerk, ;iinl the [irisoner is then 
re<juir(*d to plead, as in Kngland, either ‘(biilt.v’ 
or ‘ Not guilty.’ If ‘Not guilty, ‘ tin* trial pioceeds 
the ])risoiier, either by bimsi*^' or bis eoiiiisel, 
j having alw .-lys tin ke^t word. 

i 'Pin* teim arraigiiim*!!! is tlerivcd fiom the Fieneh 
: tin* ancient lorm of wbicli, according 

I to lattic, is tmiistdrr. Si*(* Tni\L, Indicj mkn'J', 

I I NRllJM.V ri«)N, PKosHCrTloN, TLKA, \'l::JtI>KT, 

! Xor [*iu)\ K\. 

I Arrail^ an islaml of Buteshire, in tlie rnoiitli of 
j tin* Firth of Clyde, .“)■/ miles SW. of Hute, 10 W. of 
I .\yr.sbire, ami d E. of Kiiityn*, from which it is 
j s(*para,t<*<I by Kilbiannaii Sound. It is of an oval 
j form, 1!) miles long and lo[, broad, with an area 
I of ItiS s<|. 111 ., about a seventh ]);irl being cnlti- 
I N.iled. Fop. ( IS21 ) 0.")11 ; ( ISSI ) 47.dO. Tin* general 
j aspect of .\rrau is mountainous ami lh‘alliy , and in 
tin* north tin* jagged jieaks an* singulariv grand. 
All aroiiml tin* eoast is tin* low platform of an 
am*ieiit .st*a-m;irgin, wnli lofty dills on tin* S. and 
SW , from wliii ii tin* country iisi*s abriijilly. The 
liiglicst point is (Joatfdl coiruptii)n of tlie (bu'lic 
(ifiufh Ji/ttinn, ‘wind mountain'), which, rising to 
a height of 2SbG feet , forms a promiin*nt b*aturi‘. of 
the iskand. From its sidi's slope the lomantii* glens 
of Kosie and Sa.nnox, ,ind at its base to the SE. 
op<*iis Iboilick l>a.y, at tin* head of wbieb lay , until 
l.alely, Ihodick \ ill, age. Tbe bouses w hich com- 

posed it have now’ been removed, and a new village 
mis sprung u\) on tbe opposite side of tbe b;iy , 
railed Invercloy, where tliere is a sp.acions hotel. 
’Po tin* sonlh of this, round a bbiH' headland, is 
l.amlasli Hay, tlie, chief harbour of Ari.in, ami tbe 
best on tbe. Firth of Clyde, sheltered hy Holy 
Island, once, the scat of a momaslerv, A pictiir- 
e.sipic nijuss of eoUiiimar basalt, IH.dO feet higli, 
succeeds. Farther -outh lbs W hiling Hay, near 
which arc two caM a.<h s 100 and .*>0 fget high respec- 
tively. At tlie SPk point of Arran is Kildonan 
C\aslle, <>]>posite wliich is tli« small isle of Fladda, 
crowned hy a lighthoii.se. l.arge caverns occur in 
the clifPs of the S. and SW. coast. In one of these, 
the ‘ KingN Cave,’ in the basaltic iiromontory of 
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Druinfidoon, KoImmI the I>riice hid liinisidf hir 
some time. Sliiskun Vale, opening into Drnma- 
doon Bay, is the most fiMtile part of Arran. Loch 
Itaiiza, a hay in tlie nortli (‘ml of Arran, runs a 
mile inland, and is a lierriii;.;- lisliin*’: rendezvous. 
Arran is a favoiirir(‘ resort lor summer quarters; 
there is daily (‘oinmunicatioii with it hy means of 
steamhoats from Ardrossan and the (dyde, th»' ports 
touclu-'d at hein^- Brodick, Jjamlash, and (\)rric. 
Tlio j;‘eology of Arran is alnu)st unique, and dis 
plays a ^oeater succt'ssion of strata than any other 
])art of the llritisli Ish‘S of emial (‘\tent. 'I’hc SK. 
half consists of Devonian sandstone, extt'mlin*^: from 
the (*asr coast 4 or o miles iidand, and ninnin;^ 
SNA’, from Brodick h('vond tin* centre of the i'^land ; 
and of trap rocks jmd carhoniferous strata, \\hi<di 
occupy Uie middle and west«Mn p(»riions. 'I'he NNN'. 
half consists of a central ;^Tanit('! nucli'us, includ- 
ing (ioatfell, hordered on tin* west hy a tract of 
mica-slate, and on the north, east, and south hy 
liower Silurian rocks, which, airain, have a run of 
Devonian sandstom* on the east and south. Lias 
and oolite lie on tin* mica slate. There are only 
rivulets in .\rran ; one of them tund)h‘s ov(‘r a 
precipice J^(M) fet't hi;^h. S<mie h'vel )»arts in tin* 
south half of Arran are f(*rtile. The chief eiops an* 
oats and ])ot:ito<*s. Calth*, slu‘ep, lish, and o;ils 
are exporl(*d. N\ ith the exception of tin* Kirk- 
inichael estat(^ of acres, tin* whoh* i•^land 

helon^^s to the Dnk<* of Ilami!t<»n, w host* ,s(*at is 
Brodick Dastle. M.iny anti^juities occur, such as 
cairns, standin;,^ st(mes, and stone circles. Sev(*ial 
stone collins w»‘n‘ found in a caiin ‘itM) fe(‘t in (“ir- 
cumferenc»*. Lo(*h IJanza Dasih*, now in ruins, 
was once a rt'sid(>in*(* of the Scots kin.t;s. From 
Brodick Bay, lhii(*(^ sailed to t’airick on his 
e.vpt'dition for the reeov(‘ry of tin* crown. S('(‘ 
J). JjandshorfUiLch's Arntu ( ‘id (*d. l-Sjo), and .1. 
Bryces (Untlntjii nj\[n'<nt (Ith (*d. l87o). 

a t(*rm in Mu->ic which nn.*ans the 
ada]»tin^' of a piec(* of music so as to h<* }M‘rfornunl 
on an iietrument or iiistniiin'iits ditlereiit from 
those f<n which it was ori;^inally com]>os(*d, as 
wln'.n orclnvstral or voc.il compositinns are set for 
tln^ ]»ianoforte, or tin* r»*vers(‘. It eorr(*sponds with 
the work of translation in literatun*, and re(juires 
similar ^ifts. 'Fin* ])ianoforl<* arran^^emenls of 
Franz Ju’szt have excelled all others, iiltlnm.yii in 
sotne cases In* may ha\»* ov(‘rst(*|q)(*d the houndary 
of pr<^*.ieU’. Many of the (dassi<‘al masters, 
especially Bach, B«*ethoven, and Mendelssohn, 
have tinunsi'lves perforiin'd tin* task of arian»;in^' 
their owni music. S(_*e Accomp.vmmhnt, Bot- 
roT'itui, and Fam asia. 

ArrUS, the cajutal of tin* I’lench d(*partment of 
J’as-de-t ’alais, on the navii^ahle Scarp(*, l‘2t) mih's 
of Baris. .V fortress of tin* tirst rank, it con.sists 
of an old tow n on an emin(*nce, and ;i new* town in 
the ])lain. .Amon;^ the ])rincipal (.‘dilices arr, the 
cathedral ( IToo IS.SIl) and the h(*autiful (lothic 
InNtel-de-ville (lolO), whose Ixdfry, ‘24(5 f(*et hi^^h, 
was ndmilt in l.S.So. 4’ln*re are manufactures of 
hwa*., hosiery, hect snj^ar, and a;^ri(*ultnral imph;- 
ments, and a brisk trade in corn and oil. It was 
Ion" so famous for its tape* try that in Ki’.vlainl 
the nann^ urms was ; 4 i\(*n t,) tap(*sti han.^o ^s. 
Arras was tin* capital of tin; Celtic Atrch.ites 
(wheiK'e the name), and snhs(*quenl 1\ of iln^ 
U'ovince of Artois. As sm*h it was loii" a pa)t of 
hirf^indy. Tt was cedi'd to l''l•arlc<* in 148*2, '»nt 
(lame to Austria in 14!K1; m.r did it Pi. illy he<«»m«- 
French till 1040. when Louis All I. took it after 
a Ion" sii‘"«*. • Bolmspierre was a nati\e. Bo]» 

(1872) ‘21.417 ; ■ 1881 ) ‘27.04]. 

Arrest. To a n est an oflendt'r (ir a debtor is (o 
.seize his person in order time he may I»e 1 «-ou"ht 
to I rial, or (.‘omjielled to obey the law. i:i Fij"lis|i 


criminal practice, arr<‘st may take ])la(!e in two 
ways; (1) WUhouf Wttrrani, Acwmling to Mr 
.Justice St(*[)hen, any person may arrest any oin» 
who commits a felony or ^'ives a (lan"orous wound 
in his })re.s(*m'e, any one whom he reasonably .sn.s- 
p(*(*ts of felony (if a f(‘lony has in fact been (;om- 
mi(t(*d), or any one whom he linds eommittiii" 
certain otremms sj)ecially j>rovi<led for hy statute. 
.A p<.*ace-otli(*er may also arr(*st any one w ho com- 
mits a hivacli of the peaei! in his i)res<*iice, or any 
one w honi In* reasonahly siisjmeis <>! h'lony ( whether 
a ft*lony has l>e('n conimitt(*d or not), flis statutory 
powers of arrest are also w ider than tliose of pi i> ate 
persons ; he may, for ('xamph*, arrest any ju*rson 
wluuii lie finds loiteriii" at ni"lil, whom In^ has 
reason to suspect of ha\ iii" eommit li*d or lu*in" 
ahout loeommit a erime* ; and (in t lu* Metropolitan 
(list rict) any jierson loitcriii" at iii;;ht who cannot 
^ive a satisfactory account of liims(*]f. (*2) With 
Wunuml. A warrani is an order addrcs.sed l>v a 
jud"(‘ or ma"istrat(‘ to a j)eac(*-olh(‘(*r, or to tin* 
olliccis within a certain distriet. If tin* person 
against whom it is issued is not within tln^ juris- 
diction of tin* authority issuin" it, the warrant 
must 1)(* ‘hacked' hy a ma"istrate of the ]>laee 
w'h(*r(‘ such p(*rson is, or is snj>pos(*d to lx*. 
NN’arrants issii(*d in Om* ])art of the Cnited Kiii" 
dom may lx* hand ed l>y a ma;;istra(e in another 
jiart. By an act of ISSI, ]>rovision has lx*(*n made 
for ha(‘kin" warrants tliron^honl Her Majesty's 
dominions. Tlie act applies to treason, piracy, and 
e\ery oUeiiee which, hy the law of that part of the 
<*nipjn* where* it was committed, is punishahle hy 
twel\e* months' imprisonment with hard lalioiir. 
For the* arre'st of ojle*ii(h*rs a"ainst fore*i^Mi law, or 
of otleneh'is against British law iakiii" refuse* in 
a fore*i;;n country, see* F.X'I’lt Mu rio.N. 

Ill e‘\e‘entin" a warrant, or in makiii" a lawful 
arrest, an olliee r, or e*ven a jniNale* person, may 
break open dexus in pursuit of the* ])ersoii whom lie 
is a.nlhoris(‘d (o take*. Ohstruetion of an ollicer 
m.'ikin;.; an arrest has always been treated as a 
.serious oll’eiiee' ; it se‘(*ms that a p(*rson may still 
he* char"e*d with tre‘ason if In* re*seu(*s a prisom*!* 
eharj;<*d with treason. .Nhxh*rn h'f.;i'^Iation tre'at.> 
this oU’enee as a misdemeanour, for which imjuison 
nu*iit with haul labour is the* approjniate ]mni,sli- 
ment. But lo re*sem* a murderer or a prisoii(*r is 
puiiislialde 1>\ penal sci n it nde. 'riie s;ime .'-.uhjeet 
IS lre*atc<l in Seoleli law under tin* li(*atl Ihfom- 
iHf’Ht, whicli Sir Aie*hiha.ld Alison, in his work on 
Hie Criminal l.aw of Scotland i\ol. i. p. B.U), says, 
‘consists in the* re‘sistauce* to tin* ollie ers of justiejo, 
in tlie (‘xceulion of their dnt\,’ It is e*ssential to 
such deforeement that it slionld lx* such as to 
defeat Hh* warrant or otiie*r proce'ss which anthor- 
is(‘s the aircst. .Mere* nnsiieeessful attenijits with 
this \iew are* ehar"(*d under tin* name* of ‘resistin" 
and olistruetiii" tin* ollie(*rs of the law in the e'xccu- 
tieui of their duty.' 

On the othe*r hand, persons who are active* in 
as.Mstin" the oilicers of the law' may he? compen- 
sated for their e*.\])e*ns(* and trouble*, as provieleei hy 
an aet of iShl, wliieh amends and (*xte*nels the pro- 
vi.sion '’ont;i,ine;d in an aet of 18‘27. A .special allow- 
ance? n.ay he made to any |x.?r?;on who has shown 
extrao-rdinaiA' e()ura"e, dili;^u*nee?, or exe*rtion. 

In ICn"]ish civil jiroeediire*, arrest takes jihu'C 
only in ex(*e*ptie)nal eases. All tin* snj)e‘rior courts 
have* ]x)we*r to arr(*st or allach jx*rsons for conienq>t. 
I*y an orde?r of the* court or a jud"e* ( w'hi(?h is not 
iiiade w ithout notire to the party ), a writ may ho 
issued to the sherilV, coin.uandiii" him to arrest a 
certain iierson, juid have* him before? the e?emrt i*> 
answer his eont(?mj)t. Defe?ndantH on ejivil proces.s 
we?re formerly arre'sted by iin*an.s of the w'lit of cft 
sa or capiits .sniisfaviahlmn. But this writ is 
now’ rarely i.ssueel, unless in the e’ases expres.sly 
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excepted out of the Debtors Act, 1809. That act 
juit ail end to iniprisoiiiucnt for debt, except where 
-payment of money due involved eontemjit of 
or disobedience to the order of a competmit court, 
as, for example, where a trustee refuses to comply 
with the order of a court of equity. Orders of 
(committal are now made for the most ])art by 
jutlf^es of county-courts, to compel paymciit of a 
iloht by instalments, where the. debtor is <lrawin^ 
wt;ekly waj^^es, or has other means of jiayin*,^ the 
iiistalulents, but has no furniture <»r other j*o<mIs 
oil which execution can he levhid. 

Arriist may also be ma<le to prevent a <lebtor 
from absconding, or from removin*^ his j)ro]>erty 
out of the jurisdic-tiou. Ancient writs available 
for tliis }mr])ose wort* those of nijutts ml rcsfmml- 
dulnni and nr. c"'C(tt nyno ; th(‘. modern practic.i* is 
regulated by the I)(d»tors Act, iSd'J, and the iJank- 
i u[>tcy Act, ISS.'l, seed. 25. Arrest on mesne pmeess 
(i.e. (lurin;^ the juo^^ress of a suit, and Indore jud;;- 
Micnt ;^iven ) is now abolishe<I, except as above 
explained. 

The following; are ]>rivile;;ed from arrest on < ivil 
process : .Vmhassadors and diplomatic reprcsimta- 
livcs of forci;;u courts; ]M‘crs of the Tniled Kin*;- 
doMi ; Scotch and Irish ptuus ; niemlxMs of }>arlia- 
iiicnt ; clc.r»^^ymen during <li\im; siu vici*, or ^oin^ to 
or relurniri.LT from service; ami all persons at tend in;^' 
any court of justice, as parties, witiu'sses, solicitors, 
or c«)uns(‘l. liarristers an^ ]»n»hably entitled to 
ilieir [»rivil(‘^'e only when attmidin^ tin* sn|»erioj 
((Oirts; Archbohl, in his J'natlrc nf thr. Cnnt- 
,unn L(n(\ nders to a cjise whe,re a barrister was 
(li>char;.'ed who was arristcnl oii eircuit. INu’sons 
ill atteiidanci* on tin* sovenuLCn aie privileged; 
writs of jU'otectinn were fonin'rly issm*d to ju-rsoiis 
in the royal servic<*, imt this prenj; 4 ativ t* is now 
seldom or never exercised, in K'^^ard to piivih‘^<* 
of pailianieut, it may In* obsei ved that thoiyuh mem- 
liers of both Hons<‘s are free from arrest on civil 
piocess, actions may be brou^^bt a;^aiu.st tlnuii; and 
tlif 10 (leo. 111. chap. ."iO pios id(‘s that .such a,c!ion.s 
an* not to be delayeil on jiretenci* of privile;.;e. It is 
also pnivided by ihe llanUruptt’V .\ct, lS8*i, that if 
a person havin;LC ])ri\ib*^'e of jiarliament bt*c,onn*s 
biiiikru])!, he may be dealt witli as if iie had no 
jiiivdi No pi'rson who is a l»ankrupt may sit in 
cither House; and if a nn*niber of the House of 
l'onimon.s fails to .satisfy his cn'ditor.s within a year 
alter he is ad jmlicated a bankrupt, his stsit beeoiiies 
va<;aul. I’rivilejj^e d<M‘s not exemjd any person from 
arrc.st for contempt of court. 

In tlie Scots law, the. word arrest is not a ttadmi 
cal t(‘rni for [>roce.ss a^aiiist the ])er.soii. lJut see 
AlJIlKsrMKNT and .A UltK.STMKNT i'OJt FUl NDINt; 

lir.SDK’TIO.V ; also AtT.VCHMFN J'. 

.irrcsflllOlll^ ill the Scots law, is the Ic^al 
process or dili^^t'iice, as it is called, by means of 
Nvhieh a debtor is nrobibitiMl from niakiii”; t>ay- 
nM*nt. or delivery to his eriMlitor until Jinother debt 
nr claim due to the person luakiii;;- use of the arrest- 
ment by such crc<litor is secun‘d or paid. Thus, if 
A owes £100 to H, hut K, aj^jaiu, is indebted to C, 
arrestment may be used by C- in the hands of A ; 
the ellect of which is to prevent A payin;^ to l» 
until ("/a claim has been satished. A, tin* narty in 
whoso hands the arrestment is laid, is called tin* 
arrestee; (!, tlu‘ user of the iirestnient, is caihul 
the arrester ; and H, the arrester’s debtor, is calhsl 
the common diditor. The arrestim ut, liowc u*, 
has not the efVectof transferriiqi; the de.lil or svbject 
aiiusted. 1 ^) 1 * that juirpose, a nart'cular fonii of 
action, called an action of furtnanniinjy neees- 
aary, decree in which operates as a <;omj)Iete iian.‘<fer 
to the arrester. Arrestment in security is also u.setl 
♦jii the dependence of an action, so as to secure the 
» cl)t which the pui*suer expects to estahlisli hy 
aecreo. Arrestments ju*e frequently lecalleil by 


the court as oppressive, esjiecially where a limited 
security is oivf.]i. Arrestment in the Iiamls of a 
mairs banker is juactically tyin;^ up hi.s means. 
The coi re-spomlin;.; diligence against laml is called 
Adiudication for Debt, or, if in security, Inhibition. 

The <;orresi)omlin ;4 Kiij^lisli teiin is Attachment 
of Debts (<j. V. ). 

AniMiS l-MKNT rou KOUNDINU; ,1 1.’ IMSDICTJON ift 
a procedure in Scots law, hy which a foreigner, 
or other debtor ahroail, who is not subject to Hie 
jurisilictiori of the Scottish ci>uits, hut who has 
moyahle property in Scotland, may he made 
subject to the jurisilicliou of the (kuirt of Session. 
Hy the SherilV Tourts Act, IS77, foreigners may be 
sued in tlu; slicrill' courts also, if a ship, in which 
the foreigner is iiiiciesttid, has l)eeu ancslcd within 
the sherilldom. In the ordinary ca.se, what is 
attaehcil is money due to the foreigner, and any 
sum, however small, and any movable, if of 
aiqueciable value, is .>uHicicut. " The pnmedure is 
therefore one liable to great abuse; it sliould not 
he extended bey<iiid the c.onvenience of trade, on 
which tlie custom was originally based in the 
Nethmlands. In practice it has hecii exteiuled to 
all claims of a ]»ccuiiiary nature, hut not to actions 
relative to .stotos. d’lur practice must he tieated* 
as an excc])lioii tn the geiuMal rule that a jiiirsuer 
should go to the court of his <hd>tor‘s residence. 
I'he only equivalent in England is the custom of 
foreign attachment in the city of l.oiidon. Herit- 
able nriqjcrty in ►Scotland is a ilistiiict ground of 
juri.'»di<*l ion again>l foii'igners without special j»io- 
ceduic. 

A i;iJi:.sj\MKN r ok W’ noks, .so far as required 
for the aliment of the arl-i.saii or servant, has 
alwavs hcen prohibil(‘d by tlie common law of 
Scotland. Such ani'simcnt is considered to be 
injurious to the woi kiiig-ela.sses, because it eii- 
eourages t ran.sactioiis upon tiedit. 'I'liis i(U‘a was 
^ujiporti'd by the r(‘snll of a governiiK'ut inquiry, 
originating in t.lasgow in ISoIk Hy statute iii 
lS45, siieb arrestments w I'le juobibiteil alisolutely 
ill small dt‘bt aelions. 'rbe limit; of wbat is 
required for alimi ut in the case of aitisaiis and 
farm-servants ami labourers, was lixed by statute 
in 1S79 at 20s. per W(‘ek, the excess being arrest- 
able. 'I'liis rule, however, does not apply to claims 
for rates and taxes, or for flic support of a child. 

Akuk.st ok driHJ.MKNT is the name of amotion 
made after verdict in the criminal com Is of 
Hngland, for acquittal on the ground that there is 
a blunder in tin* iudietmeiit. 'I'lii'i'e was formerly 
a similar ap|)licatioM in the common law courts, 
but this is now hy appeal from tin* order of the 
judge to (‘liter Ihe viudict. Se(‘ »I lUXiMK.N T. 

Arrlu^lia tliorillll. giuiu.s of gia.s.ses. See 
(JU.XSSKS, 

Arrian* h'l.AVir.s, a native of Nieomedia, 
in Hithynia, horn about KK) A di.sciple anil 

friend of K])ietelus, the Stoic. ]diilosopber, he was 
admitted to tin* eili/t'iiship in Athens, and in 124 
A.l). to that of Homi* at the hands of tin' Hnqxu’or 
Hadrian. Hi* was appoiiiRal prefect of ('apj»adocia 
in the year 18b, and under .Antoninn.s Hiiis, the suc- 
•essur of Hadrian, he wa.-^ juonioted to the consul- 
shin. Hut .some four years aft «*rw arils, he ap|»ear.s 
to liave retired from public life, and devoted him- 
self to literature in his native place, where, he died 
at an advaneiul age in tlie reign ot Aurelius. As 
the pupil and triend of Kpiclelu,-., he edited the 
.Manual of Kthics [Ent-hn'lirinn) left by his uia.ster, 
and wrote the lecture.-; ot h'pirtetu.^ { Dadnihv) in 
eight hooks, of which only four have been preserved. 
The most iiiijiortant w ork hy Airiaii is tJie Anulnms 
AliWanflrou, o»- hi.‘^tory of the eainpaigiis of Ale.v* 
luidcr the Hreat, w hich luis come dow n to us almost 
entire. This hook is our ehit‘f autiiority on the 
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subject of which it treats, jiinl is a work of ;;roat 
value. Arrian ha<l clioseii Xeno})hon as his nio<lel 
of composition, and hence the Athenians ealletl 
him the yonn;^ Xcnoplion. In close connection 
with his former history, Arrian wrote his Iiulian 
Hi.'^tory, ^;i\ an a<MMHint of the people of hulia. 
Other writiii^rs hy Arrian, hi> letter to Hadrian on 
a vova^^t* round the ( (ja^ts of the Kuxine Sea, and 
another, a voya»^^e round the coasts of the lied 
Sea, are valuable with re,:^^ard to ancient ^eo;;raphy. 
The best edition of Arrian’s Anahttsis is that by 
Kriii^er ( 1S4S) ; En;^-. I runs, hy Chinnock ( 1SS4). 

Arroildissoilioilt ( Er. from amnnfir, ‘ to make 
rournr), an {ulrninistralive district formini^ a sub- 
division of a French department (<i.v.). 

Arrow. See Aitt'iiKUY. 

Arrow’-ffrass. d'he Jtopular tiame of Tir 
iflochiu, a ooinis of Alismiicc;e, of which two 
species occur in Britain. 

ArrOWll€‘ad ( ), a puius of jMdaloid 
monocotyledons of the order Alismacea*, distiii- 
guishe<l by unisexual tlowins, having- three herbace- 
ous sepals and three coloui<‘d p(‘tals, with numerous 
stamens ainl car})cls, the latter sejiaratc. They ai<.‘ 
♦aquatic ]>lants, natives of \ery (lid'erent climate.'^, 
from the trojiles to the c(»hl rej^ions of the world.— 
The (\nnmon Arrowhoad (S. s(tffiffi/oh'i() is a 
beautiful aquatic, a native of England, with arrow- 
shaped leaves which rise ^ll) 0 ^•e the surfac(‘ of the 



water. Tt is one (d thos(^ ])lants which have 
enjoyed an undeserved reputation a' cuies for 
hydrophobia. The starchy conus have s<»metimes 
been u.se<l for foo<l, but liave an acrid unj)h‘asarjt 
taste. aS'. ,sijtc/i.sis has ion;' l.»een cultivated in 
China ami Japan ; and >S'. ofjtusifo/ia ( \. Ameri<*a) 
is al.so used as foo<l. Several s]>eeies and many 
varieties of this ;^(*nus are found in North 
American waters. 

Arrow-lieaded riiaraetc'r.s. See CrNKi- 

FORM. 

Arrow-heads. Se*; Elf-iu>lts and Flint 
Impllmknts. 

Arrowroot is a variety of starch extracted 
from t he roots of certain plants ^oowin;^^ in tropical 
countrie.s. It is a line starchy farina, much vjuued 
a.s a delicacy, and as an easily <li^a\stihle fotnl 
for children and invali<ls. It is obtainej from 
the rootstocks {r/tisomes) of ditlep ut s])«m'o',-^ of 
Maviinta^ bclon^iic^ to th'^ n.'tural <a'ler of Scita 
iiiinea'. The. .'•pet ies chieli^y yietJiu;;' it is M. nniH- 
dhiactn, a iiTtive of trojcca) A.uerica, <*uhivated 
in the West Jndtii, Islands, .and about 2 

feet hij^h, with ovate-laueeoiate soumwhat h.iiry 
Toav'es, t;lust(;.s of .small !io\ver.s on two llower<^<l 
Hfcalks, and ^^lolnilar fruit about the size of currants. 
The rhizomes are often more than a f(iot long, of 


the thickiie.ss of a linger, jointe<l, and almost white, 
(M)vered with large papery scales. They are dng 
np Avhen a year old, 'washed, carefully peeled, and 
reduced to a milky ]mlp. In Jamaica the roots are 
reduced by beating in deep wooden mortars ; in 
Bertiimla, hv means of a wheel -rasp; hut modern 
machinery lias now l)een introduced. The pulp is 



Arrowroot [Mnranta /(runflinamt): 

A, fl<>' •‘rill.’ hratK'h ; H, haNi* of Howtr stem; l*rau(?li of t)u 

rhi OIIK-. (From Hi-uWt y awd Mt'diaiiiiil Vlahts.) 

then iidxed with much water, cleared of lihres hy 
im‘ans of a sieve of coarse <*h)th or hair, and the 
starch is allowisl to sellli* to the bottom. The 
water dissolves, and so removes the greater part of 
tln^ alhunicn and salts, Hu* starch quickly settling 
down as an iusoluhle powder, which is then pnrilied 
hy successive washings. 'J'he arrowroot is lin.allv 
dried in the sun or in drying-houses, from which 
ihist and insects are excluded hy means of gauze. 
The careful peeling of the roots is of great 
importance, ;is the skin contains a resinous matter 
which would impart a disagrc(‘ahle llavour. (heat 
prcc.iutions ai(' taken against impurities ; and the 
kui\<*s usCil iu p(‘(‘liug the roots, and the siaoels 
used in lifting lu(‘ arrowroot, are made of (jlerman 
silver. The West Indian arniwroot most esteemed 
iu the market is grown in Bmiiiuda; the ne.^t, 
and almost eijual to it, in flamaica. The East 
Indian arrowroot is not in general so highly 
valueil, perliaps because suhstitut<*s for the genuine 
arrowroot more frequeiilly receive that name. 
The Mara/ifa u'diaii macn is now, howevt*r, culti- 
vated to siAiiie extmit both in the East Indies and 
in Africa. J\l. itidl'd is to lie regarded as a mere 
variety, with ])(‘rfectly smooth leaves. Tt is culti- 
vated both in the East Indies and in Jamaica, and 
other spc'cies and varieti(;s are .soiiietimos culti- 
vated. What is called bdorida arrowroot is in part 
prepared from Zmnia lutviirifalia ; hut the genuine 
Maranta arrowroot is also juoduc.ed in hdorida. 

The amount of .starcli present in the rliizonio.s 
varies, according to age, from H to 2h per cent. 

Arrowroot is exported in tin cases, harroks, or 
boxes, carefully ido.scfi up. Jt is a light, opaque, 
white })owder, which, Avtien rubbed between the 
lingers, produces a slight crackling noise, like that 
beard lien newly fallen snow is being made into a 
snowliall. Through the microscope the particles 
are .seen to be convex, more or less elliptical, soinc- 
tinies obscurely triangular, and not very diflereiit 
in .size. The dry standi is quite inodorous, hut 
when dis.solve<l iii boiling water, it has a slight 
peculiar smell, and swells np into a very perfect 
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jelly. Potato-starch, witli which it is often a<lul- 
te rated, may be distinguished by the f^reater size of 
its particles, their coarser and more <listinct rings, 
ami their more glistening apjjoarance. Keliiietl 
sago-llour is used for adulteration, many of the 
particles of which have a truncated extremity, and 
their surface is irregular or tuber(?ulat(Ml. Arrow- 
root is also sometimes adulterated with ricre-starch, 
and with the common starch of wheat-Hour. 

Tanioca (see Manioc) was forimnly sometimes 
called ihazilian arrowroot ; ami the staich prejuired 
from many other plants has often also usurpetl the 
name. Thus ‘(Chinese arrowroot’ is said to he 
from the tubers of Nrl nnihutni .spcriosutn. Hast 
Indian arrowroot is often prejiared from ditl'erent 
species of (hinMima (see TUHMEKIC), while J)ion 
Za.inia, aiul other cycads are used in Mexico, 
Tncrd uvvunivtt I,, the Sandwich Islands, and so on ; 
even the starch <»f maize sometiim?s appt*aiing as 
Oswego arrowroot, tliat of Arum as I'ortlaml 
arrowroot, and that of potato as ‘English arrow - 
root!’ Although materially jlillering in rate of 
digestibility, arrowroot proper having in this 
respect the advantage, all these varieties of starchy 
food have much the same nutritive value, and all 
alike require tlm addition of ndlk to form an 
adcMpiate food. It shouhl further he i)orne in mind 
tliat all starches alike arc* indigestible t«> infants, 
whose salivary ferim*nt is und(ivi‘lopc,<l. 

riie iiame arrow’root- ha<l its origin fiom the use 
of the fresh roots as an application to woumls to 
counterac.t the etleids of ])oisom‘d arrows; and the 
ex}>ressed juice luus been accordingly reconimemled 
as an antidote, to poisons, and a cun^ for the stings 
and bites of venomous insects and reptiles. 

Ari*OWS1llitll« AaU(»N, born at Winston, I)ur- 
b'lin, in IToO, at tbe ag«‘ of twi'jity canu* u]> to 
Jiondon, and by 171M) bed established a groat map- 
making business, his chief productions being maps 
of the World, North Ameiica, Scotland, and 
Southern Imlia. Il<* dieil 'Jdd Amil IS'ilk llis 
nophew', .loilN (ITtlO l*S7.‘l), was also an eminent 
cart,ograt)he.r. 

Irroyo .tIolillOS« a Villagi* in Kstremadura, 
Sp-iiri, nol<Ml as the scene of the comjdete discom- 
lilurc of the rrench forces under (lem-r,il (Jiranl by 
Lonl iiill on the ‘iStli October ISII, who took 15tK) 
[MisoToiis, the whole artillery, <’<dours, baggage, Ac., 
witij ;i trilling loss to himself, h'rem h historians 
(Tlii.-rs and otlu'rs) maintain that the battle wa> 
‘ UM<'e(‘id(Ml.’ 

Arm Islands* a grou]» of over eighty islamls 
in the l)utch East Indies, lying west of New 
(biiuca, wdth a uniteil area of about ‘2 (m 0 sip m., 
and a tMijuilation of some ir),(KX), The largest 
island is Tanna-llesar (77 miles long by oO broad). 
The surface is lows «*iiid the eoasts an; steen 
and inaccessihle, on the east side fringed with 
coral reefs. The soil is covered with the most 
Inxuriant vegetation. The islands are reiuark- 
ahly rich in animal life, especially birds, mostly 
related to those of New' (Juinea. The inhabitants 
resemhlo the Melanesians of New' (Juinea more 
than the. natives of the Molucciis. On the ground 
of this inclination to the Papuan tyi)e, in eonnee- 
tion w'itli the peculiar fmination of the. Archipelago, 
Wallace has advanced the supposition that the 
Arru Islands formed originally a i»art of New' 
(Juinea. There is an active trade, but not in 
native hands. Cotton and w'tudlen gt>ods, iro’ and 
co^>])er wuircs, Chinese ^lottery, knives, ru; rice, 
and arrack are im}M)rted, and bartered for 
mother-of-pearl, trepang, edible uosts, p< arls, tor- 
toise-shell, ami the skins of liirds of para<lisc. 

Amicidte, a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
calhjd from the niune of its founder, Arsaces, 
'who wrested a kingdom for himself from the feeble 


grasp of the Seleucid Aiitiochus If. about 250 H.r. 
Its greatest kings were Mithridates, I’hraates, 
Mitliridates ‘the great,’ Volagasos 1., ami Arta- 
haiius, w ho lost his crow n ami his life at Iformiz- 
djan, in 227 A.D., in his attempt to stem tin* 
comiueriiig career of Ardashir, founder of. the 
Sassanian dynasty. See Ak.mknia, and 1 *akthia. 

vlrSHlllcIS* a Knssian town, 00 miles S. of 
Nijni- Novgorod. It has thirty-four churches, three 
monasteries, i!n])ortaut heather manufactures, and 
considerable trade in sail-cloth and shei*p-skins. 
Pop. (1S81) 11,407. 

ArsOlISll (through Ital. nnd Sjian. forms from 
Arab. iUlr ‘ w'orkshop,’ made up of 

dar^ ‘ house,’ r//, ‘the,’ ruia'dh, 'art.’ 'The Span. 
alnncMna liest preservi's the wider sens<; of the 
Arabic original ; the other languages have narrow'tMl 
its meaning to ‘dock’ or ‘armoury’), a term for- 
merly apj»lie<l merely to a repository of naval stores 
and ordnance, hut now extended to tlie foundries 
aiid ta<*lories of warlike stores, for both army and 
navy, as well as to the d(‘pbts where they are 
storcil. 'I’he ju’incipal arsenals of (Jn‘at liritain, 
in their true sense as na\al stores and ilockyards, 
are at l)e]>tford, Chatham, I’emhrokc*, Sheerness, 
Eorlsmouth, and l^lymouth. 'I'he only gov(*rn- 
meiit foundry for shell and heavy guns in (Jreat 
Ilritain is at W oolwich (ij.v. ). There is a inanu- 
fa(;torv of small arms at Enlicld, ami a])road, 
arsenals at (Jihialtar, Malba, and Calcutta, with 
a gun factory at Cossijxue. 

In France, the princitial naval arsenals are 
at (.’herhonrg, Ihcst, Toulon, L’<)ri(‘nt, Itoche- 
fort, Dunkirk, Havre, St Servan, Nantes, Hor- 
d(‘aux, and liayonne, with military arsenals at 
Paris; in llnssja, at St lN“lershurg, Croiistadt, and 
S«*hasto]Md ; in Prussia, at Danzig; in Deiiimirk, 
at (’openhagen; in Turkey, at Cmistantinople ; in 
Italy, at (Jciioa, Livorno. S])t‘zia, Civil a N’ecchia, 
Naples, .\ncona. ami N'enicc; in Austria, at Trieste; 
in Spain, at Cadiz, Cartliagena, and Ilarcelona ; in 
Portugal, at Lisbon. 'The princinal armouries of 
the lunt(‘d Stall ^^ar<‘ at Spriugliehi, Massachusetts, 

\ where suiall-arnis are mauufa<*tured, and at Water- 
town, in tlie same state, wlu‘re heavy guns are 
'cast; besides wbicb tlicn‘ are numerous other 
j arsenals and de\»bts of supply in \ arious states ami 
; territorit‘s. 'riiere arc naval arsenals at New 
j Vork, Poston, Paltiinore, and other iioints on the 
I coast. 

Arseiiir and its I'oiiipoiimls. .\rsenie 
' (through Lat. from tir. ursvntkfm, ‘aiscnic,’ a 
word iiu'aniiig literally ‘ male,' nrsi /t, from the 
I Jioliou of the old alchemists that metals were of 
I diircrent sexes) is the name a]»jdied in popular 
: language to a well-known poisonous snbstaiiee, 

I arsciiious acid, hut, strictly siicaking, the term 
i is restrii'ted to the metal, of wnieh the symbol is 
.As, aiul the atomic weight 75. The metal ar.senic 
is rarely found free in nature, hut in a state of com- 
lunatio'n it occurs largely. The, most important 
of all arsenical minerals, heeause of their use as 
ores of arsenic, for the preiiaration of white jusenie, 
or arseiiious acid, are those in which arsenic is com- 
hineil with nickel and cohalt. The (‘hief ot tlicse 
arc arsenical pyrites, or leucopyrite, uickcline, 
cohaltine, and sbialtine, which are found in Corn- 
wall and the etmtinent of Euroi>e, as well as in 
oth(*r parts of the world. The last-named tw'o are 
used i<»r the preparation of blue lolours for jpor- 
I eelaiii or stoneware. The presence of arsenic in a 
I mineral may ooiniuoniy he detected by the allia- 
; »*eous odour w’hieh it emits hclore the blowpipe.^ 
j The metal is generally prepared from arseiiious 
I aoiil, AsA).„ hv mixing it with its own weight o| 
1 chareoal, placing the mixture m a w'el I- covered 
i crucible, and subjecting the whole to heat, wdien 
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the metal .set free hy the ehanioal rises, and con- 
denses in tlie upper part or cover of the crucible. 
Metallic arsenic is very brittle, can easily he 
reduced to j)owdcr hy Iianimerin;^, or even pouiulin^ 
in a mortar ; and when a freshly cut surface is 
exaniiiied, it presents a hiilliant dark stoel-j^Tay 
lustre, Nvliich, however, readily tarnishes on ex- 
posure to the air. The metal, as such, is not con- 
sidered poisonous, hut when introduced into the 
animal system, it is there faintly acted upon hy 
the juices, and in part dissolved, at thl^ sam(‘ timi‘, 
exhihitin*; ])oisonous properties. When heated in 
tJie o])en air, it hums with a peculiar hlnish tlarnc, 
and <*mit’S a characteristic alliaceotis odour, 'flie 
only use to which the metal arsenic is ap]die<l in 
the arts is in the manufacture of le,aden shot of the 
various sizes, when its luvsence in small ipvantity 
in the lead renders the latter much more brittle 
than it ordinarily is. Of all the eomj)Ounds of 
arsenic the most important is the one already 
alhi<le<l to — namely, arsenious acid, which is an 
oxide of arsenic. With sulphur, arsenic forms 
two important comjmunds : linihjnr, As.,S^., a nsl, 
transparent, and brittle siihstance, which is (uu- 
ployed in the niannfactnre of the sij^nal-li^ht calleil 
White Indian Fire ; and Orpinirnt, or 

Kinds Yrllon\ a chcaji j)i;^iMc,n( <»f n yellow colour. 
With hydrogen, arseni(‘ forms jirscuiuretted liydro- 
p3n, Asll.j. a very ]>oisonous ^j^as, an«l one which 
has been fatal to several elnmiists. 

AhSIiNloi’S A(’ii) is the arsenical compojind 
most familiarly known. It is obtairuMl ju-ineiiuilly 
duriii;; the roasting of tlie arsenical nickel <»res in 
(Termanv in furnaces eommuiiieatin;.? uith Hues. 
When tlie arstuiic of the ore Imrns, ib ])asses into 
the eornlition of arstmious aci<l, Asd ).j, ami rising 
as vajMuir into the somewhat cool thie, is there 
dejiosited as a ;• ravish powder, known hy the 
names of Snndtiiuj-housr Snadr, Ftotrers (f/\lrsrnir^ 
Poison /ianr, or Itomjh Arsrnions Arid. In this 
condition, the ars^mions acid is contaminatJ^l with 
some imi)urities, from which it may he separatc<l 
hy introduein^f the }^o*av jjowder into an eg;^-shape<l 
ves.sel, and apj)lyin^^ lieat at the lowi*r end, when 
the arsenious acid rises in va])our, ami comleiises 
in the eoi)! end as a transparent ^dassy or vitreous 
suhstanee. Ordinary arsenious acid of the shojis 
(which is wljat is j)«»pnlarly known as arsrnir) is 
a wl’ih*. erystalliue ])ow<ler, which feels decidedly 
j^ritty, like fine sand, wlnm plaeeil hetw<‘eii the 
teeth, and has no well-marked taste. It is very 
Iieavy, so much so as at once to he iioticeahle when 
a paper or bottle contaiiiin;' it is lifted hy the 
liand. It is soluble in about 10 parts of boiling 
water, or 100 ]>arts of cohl water. As ordinarily 
sold in <|uantities \indcr 10 lb. in W'eight, the 
arsenious acid is rc<piire<l hy law to he coloured 
with of its weight of indigo, or of its weight 
of soot; the object of the a<lmixture being to 
render any lhjui<l to whi<'h ihe arsenhuis acid 
might 1)(^ added, with a mui<lerous intent, of a 
IdiUik or ])lnish-hlack hue, ami thus indicate the 
pre.seuce of soim*thiiig unusual. In packages (►f 
10 11). and u]»wards, arsenious acid is allowe<l to 
be sold in the pure white crystalline f<»rm vitlnnit 
coloration. Wlien place<l in a spoi.ri, or i>tlier 
vessel, and heated, the arsenious a<’id volatilises, 
and condenses in eiystals on any <‘ool ves.se’ held 
above. Again, when arsenious aci<i is places on a 
red-hot cinder, tlic .siioiig alliaceom fslour ciiar.Lc- 
teristic of arsenh* is giviui ctr W hen ihro'A u upon 
water, insiefirl of at once desecuding throutrh the 
water i.ke sVid, arsenious aeiil, notwithstanding 
its great density i.^jtecific gr;<viL> .‘ 170 ), partially 
doate on the sill lace, as wl i cat- Hour does ; and bliat 
portion which sinks in the water mils iL-elf into 
little round ]*ell(}ts, which arc wetteil only on the 
OUtoide, and contain nincli dry arseni(ui.s ac*id 


wdthiii. The solution of arsenious acid in water 
is recognised hy three tests : 

(1) Hydrosnlphiiric acid and hydrochloric acid 
produce a yellow peer i pit ate of sulphide of arsenic, 
AsoS.^, soliihlo in ammonia. 

(2) Ammonio-suljdiate of copjier, an apple-green 
prr.ripiiatr of arsenite of copper, CuIlAsO.,. 

(8) A mnionio nitrate of silver, a yellow preeipi^ 
fate of arsenite of silver, As.,AsOjj. 

In many castes, arsenious acid is used as a means 
of destroying animal life, hut, happily, the pro- 
ce.sses for the detection of the jioison in organic 
mixtures ami in the animal ti.ssnes are unerring 
and trustworthy. 

For the isolation and r<;eognition of ar.'^enious aei<l 
in org'anie. mixtures, such as the contents of a 
stomach, the method gtmerally )mrsued is called 
Ueinsch s pmce.ss, from tin* name of its discoverer. 
Tln^ manner of its ap})licalion is to treat the organic 
mixture with water siillieient to render it thin, 
tln‘n a<ld hvilroi'lilorie a<*i<l to tlu' extent of one- 
eighth of tlie voliiim* of the liipiid ; apjily heat, 
ami when the whole has been raised to near the 
boiling point, introduce clean, newly hurnished 
uee.es <it copper in the form of wire, gauze, or foil, 
f arsenious acid he ]>ri-sent in the iiiixture, a steel- 
gray coating of nn*tallie arsenic will form on the 
surface of the eopjier. 'this a])par(‘nl tarnishing of 
the copjier may take ]>Iaec when no arsenious acid 
is in the mixture, and may he jiroduced hy salts of 
niereurv, antimony, \(*. , as well as hy snl|»liiir 
eoiiijHmnds, and even oeeasioiially hy fatly jmitters. 
'J'o distinguish h(‘tween the coating formed hy 
arseniou.s acid and that jiroduced liy otlun* sub- 
stances, the coiijier is taken out of the mixture, 
washe<l with water, to r(‘ino\ e acid ; imineistMl in 
ether, to dissol\(‘ olf any ndhereiit fatty matter; 
dried hetw(‘en hdds of Idol ling-juijmr ; introdne<‘<l 
into the lower (*nd of a dry glass t(‘sl tube, and tiu'ie 
cautiously lieated. 'I’lie metallic arstmie, As, is 
ilriveii till’ hy'tlu* h(‘at from the surface, of the 
eojijier, rises in \a|Mmr into the n|>|M‘i jiortions of 
tin* t<‘st-tnh(* ; there meets the oxygmi of Die air, 
with whh'h it eomliines, forming arsi^nions acid, 
As.,(>^, ami tln‘retifl(‘r dejiosits itself on the 
inner .surface of the cool part of the tul»e in little 
glistening crystals. On allowing the tnlx^ to cool, 
a<hling water thereto, and ajuilying heat, the water 
dis.stdves the crystals of arsenious a(*itl, yielding a 
solution, to sejiarate |)or1ions of wliieh the Ihpiid 
tests mentionc*<l almvc may In* su(‘et*ssfnJly ajiplied. 

Arsenious acid hnins eoiiijummls (salts) with 
alkalies ami other bases, w hich are called arsenites. 
Some of these are (‘iiijiloyetl in commerce and 
iiiedieine. Arsenious a<*nl, boiled w’ith a .solution 
<d jiotasli, or carbonate of jKitasli, forms an ansenitc 
of iiotash, used in ineilicine, and know n as Fuwler'f! 
Sofntion or liynor arsrnirali.s. Many sheep-dij»- 
]>ing mixtiiriis are (*omj»osed of «‘U’seniou.s aci<l, 
smla, suljihnr, ami soap, which, when used, are 
diss<dved in a large onantity of water, and thus 
(M)nstitnt.t» es.sentially uilute .sedntions of arsenite ot' 
s<Mla. A coiiiponml of arsenious acid .and the oxide 
<»f 1 tijiper, t ailed the arsenite of eojiper, or ScheelFa 
(trern^ is a jiigment Largely usetl by )>ainter.s a.s a 
jirettv .ami olieaj) green jiaiiit. Tlie same suh- 
siauee is, or was furiiierl\ , extensively enijd<>y(al 
in the Tminiifa(*ture of common green paper-hang- 
iiigs for the walls of rooms ; .ami it .seems ccriain 
that rooms eoveretl with jaqK'r coated witli 
Loofn .ar.senit-<* of eojijier are detrimental to the 
health t»f iiunian beings iesitling therein, from 
the readiness with which minute particles of the 
poisonous idgineiit nre <letach<Hl from the avails hy 
the slightest friction, are diffused through the 
room, and ultimately jiass into the aiiimal s^’steni. 
Aiiotlier green pigment is named Schwemfurth 
Green^ and contains arsenious acid, oxide of copp<i*’> 
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and acetic acid, and is a double arsenite and 
acetate of copper. 

Arsenic has lon^^ been used as a niedi<une. 
When taken into the stoniacli, it is soon absorbed 
into the blood, ac^tin*' powerfully in such skin 
diseases as Psoriasis, Jiej)ra, Kc;:f'nia (q.v.), cKre. 
As a tonic alterative it holds a hi^^h jilace, and it 
is much used in ague, remittent fever, and St 
Vitus’s dance. The usual method of administering 
arsenic is in small doses (from three, to five drops) 
of the li<|Uor arsenical is, largely diluted with water, 
twice or thriee in the day. 

VVheii given in the <loses above mentioned, for 
eight or ten days, symptoms of poisoning bej^in to 
appear, the skin becoming hot, the pulse quick, the 
eyelids hot and iteby ; the, tongue has a silvery 
appearance ; the throat is ilry ami sonq the gums 
swollen and mder ; ami if the treatment is 
persisted in, salivation ensues, and then come 
nausea, vomiting, diarrlnea, nervous depre.ssion, 
ami faintness, 'riic quantity necessary tt) destroy 
life, of course, varies, Imt umler cireumstanccis 
favourable for its operation the fatal dose for an 
mlnlt is from iuo to f//m’ (jrnina. Death from a 
poisonous dose of arseni<* may ocfuir in a few hours, 
(O’ after the la]>s(‘ of days. .Vrsenic lias bei'ii nse<l 
fr<M|nently as a slow )>oLson, the symptoms being 
attributed to iiillamniation of the bowels from 
natural causes. Fortunately, in most eases its 
<let(‘ction is easy. 

In some eountries, espt'ciaily in Austria ( tbongli 
the jnactiee is mxt unknown in Fuiglaml), arsenic 
is given to cattle and hoiscs to remler the skin 
hright and glossy. In Styria, aisenic is taken by 
the peasant girls to inercjVse their personal attract 
tioiis; ami it has been delinilely a>(‘crtained that 
t)V(*r a considerable ar«'a in llu* soutli-west <»f 
Austria, imduding Styria, t’arinthia, Snl/buig, 
'Pyiol, [a)wt‘r Austriji, ‘iml the Fi/gid»irge, arsenic 
eating is la,igel\ practised by men, who n(‘ver- 
tliel<‘ss attain a healthy old age. ,\rseiii<‘ eatius, 
who generally b<‘gin the use (»f the dnig s«M-retly, 
s.LV tliat it inqu'oves the coiuphwion, incre;iM‘s tin* 
digestive powers, and so strengthens ilie resjdnitory 
organs as to enable the bearers uf heaN'V bunlen.-' 
To (dimb nioniitain.s with t‘as(*, .Vt first a <io>e 
may b<* taken om*e a week, allerwards daily ; and 
tln‘r(^ are authenticated e.a.srs of men who eonsuim* 
six grains enough to |»oison t]ir<‘e men at one, 
do>e without imronveni«*n<*e. Om-e tin* habit is 
c.stai)lislied, it is impossible to gi\e u]» .arsenie 
eating. dVrrible lieart-gnawings following any 
attempt gradtially to sloj) the practice ; and smhlen 
cessation eausi*s death. 'Pliat arsenic can he lakc*n 
liahitually for any length of time with impunity 
was forrm'ilv regarded as a ])hvsiological impossi- 
bility ; and yet the fact is eslal>lisbe«l on umpies 
tionahle evideueo. 

No eflective cbeniical auiidote for arsenic has vet 
l)e(‘n dis<*overe<I. In case of an overdo.se, or of 
intentional jxiisoniiig, the following treatment is 
recoiniiHUided : FAacuat*’! the st<»maeh by the 
stomaeli-pump, using liim'-w’ater ; a<lminister large 
drauglits of tepid sugar and w'at<*r, (dialk ami 
water, or lime-water; avoi»l the use of alkalies, 
but administer ebarcoal and hydrated ses«juioxide 
of iron ; bleed frec'lv ; lake a tepid bath, and use 
narcotics. If the fatal symptoms be ayertetl, let 
the patient for a long time subsist wholly' mi 
farinaceous food, milk, ami demuleents. 

Arsill'oc^ daughter of Pl«)Ioii.y' I., ki ’ ■' of 
born 330 H.C., inarrie«l at .>ixte.‘n il * aged 
bysiniaehus, king of Thrace, w.iose eldest son, 
Agathocles, had already wedde<l Lysamlra, her 
half-sister. Desirous of securing the thrum' for her 
own children, Arsinoe prevailed on Inu- hiishaiid to 
put. Agathocles to death ; whereupon Lvsaiidra lied 

ith her children to Seleuciis in Asia* and iiidm ed 


him to declare war against her unnatural father in- 
laAV. Lysimaelius xvas slain, ami Seleiicus seized 
the kingdom. Arsinoe now sought refuge in Mace- 
donia, which, however, was also taken pos.scsHion 
of hy’^ Seleucus ; but on liis assassination, a few' 
months later, by l*tolemy' Ccrannus, Jier lialf- 
brotlier, she reeeive<l a livpo<*riticaI offer of mar- 
riage from the usurper, wlio w'ante4i to destroy lier 
tw'o sons le!<t tbey shonhl prove* formidable rivals 
to bis ambition. She coiis<*nteel to tlie union, and 
opened the gates of the town in wdiicli she bad 
taken refiigt;, but her chiMreii were butchered 
before her e*ves. She then Heel to Flgvpt, where, 
in *279, she niarri(*d her own hrotlicr, Vtoleiny II. 
Phila.de] pi I ns. There was a city of Arsinoe in 
Mi<ldle Egy'pt, formerly called ( 'rocodilopolis ; an- 
other near the, head of what is now’ the (iulf of 
Suez ; and three of the same name in (’vprus. 

Arsis ami Tlirsis (Or., ‘raising up,’ and ‘lay*- 
ingdowm’), graminatical terms aj)pli(‘d to the eleva- 
tion and depression of the voice in s]>eaking. In 
niu.sie, they signifv the strong posithm ami the 
weak in a bar, and are indicated by' the <lown-beat 
and u])-beat of tin; band. 

Arson (old I'r. from Lat. ordnr, ‘to burn’), in 
the <‘riminal law’ of Kngland, is a felony, des(‘ril)ed 
as tlie, malicious and w ilful burning of the house or 
bnihling of another man. It is essential to the 
otVence that the house or building burned sbonld be 
that of another : to destroy one’s own house by lii-e, 
especially in a town, or where other bnihlings are 
contiguous, which are then‘by put in <langer, is 
only' a mi.sdemeanonr. M(‘re negligence will not 
sniiport a (*lnuge of arson -there must be criminal 
intention. ’Phe matter is de;ill with by the 
('riniinal liaw' Consolidation .\cl. of ISOI, and 
vari<nis penaUit“S of penal servitude ami imprison- 
ment are imposed. Tlu* statutory otl’e nee includes 
the M‘ttiiig lire toahoii.se in the i)ossession of the 
oth'iider, if it Ik* thuiewith intent to defraud, and 
also tin* .setting tin* to growing woods and farm 
prodm*e (the most fiequ(‘nt form of this ofl’eiioe), 
ami to any goods in a houst* wliich it would be a 
felony to set tire to, 'Pbe statute also includes 
the ease of using explosives against a lionsi*, ami 
renders all attempts at arson oll’enees punisliable 
bv penal servitude or imprisonment. l>y' special 
statutes for the ])r«»te(*tion of tlie puhlie service, 
setting lire to ships of war, arsenals, government 
s(on*s, Ae. , or the attempt to do .so, is puiiishahh* 
hy death. 

In Scotland, the technical teini is n'ff/ttl Jirv- 
raisuaj. This is pro[»eilv eonlined to setting lire to 
buildings, growing or stored corn, gn>wing wood, 
or eoabbengbs ; but the coinimui law extends to 
many minor oll’enees, such as huriiing sheds, hay- 
stacks, and furniture. A man is of couise entitled 
to hum his ow n ]»ro|K‘rty ; hut one of the most 
eommon oll’ema's is burning ))roperty with intent 
to <lefraud insurers. Tlu^ temleiiey' of the Scots 
law' is to exact a wider eriminal re.sj»onsibilitv than 
in Fhiglaml for negligence in lire-iaising, and for 
the imlirect results of the. otVender’s act. The 
stalut<»rv punishment of wilful li re-raising in 
Scotland is still di*atli, but penal servitude is the 
punisliinent actually inlliett'd. 

Ars-Slir-^lOSelUN a t»)W'n of Alsace-Lorraine, 
oil the river Mosi'lle, (> miles S\N . ol Metz bv rail. 
l*op. V ] H'So ) 4020, largely iron- workers. 

Art. A man in the .savage .state is one W’bo.se 
whole time is of neces.-ity occni>ie(l in getting an<l 
retaining the tilings harely ne<‘de<l to keep him 
alive. When a society is aide to supply’ its ueetl.s 
without using up, to that end, all the time of all 
its luembors, leisure arises, and some or all of them 
are enabled to devote part or even the whole of 
their time to oecnpaliolis other than the .support 
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and protoction of life. All siicli occupations have 
pleasure for their aim, and larc included in the 
domain of art in its widest sense. The earliest 
forms of art wen* naturally methods of decoration 
applied to objects of daily ns<*. Prehistoric man is 
known t»> have devtdoped several kinds of clecora- 
tion. Innumerable decorat e<l objects of every kiml 
have been du^if up, the like of which are often 
actually found in use amon;i: little develo]>ed races 
in our own day. E\'('ry work of art, says Mr 
Knskin, ‘either states a true tl)in;jf, or adorns 
a serviceable one.’ 'I'lie earliest existin<jf ‘state- 
nnmt of truth ’in the form of art is pn»bably to 
be fonrnl amongst the engraved bones which the 
cave-<l Wellers have hdt behind them. Some of 
these hones have lirst been formed into <‘on 
venient shape for handles and the like, and after- 
ward.s roughly .sculpture<l into the likene.ss of an 
animal’s head. Others have bc(‘n n.sed as so 
much paper to draw upon, without any visible 
intention of applyin;i^ them afterwards to purposes 
of utility. lh‘a.sts of the chase f<uiue<l the sub- 
jects wiiicb these prehistoric artists .scratched 
with the point of a Hint upon the bone.s. One 
engraved ontlim* of a nuunnioth has h(‘<‘n fouml, 
and tnany of .sta,:^^s knee-deep in tin* hui^ yrass. 
Not im])ossihly this early study of animal lile was 
connc<‘te<l with thosi* rudimentary beliefs which, 
in the f<»rm of fetichism, seem to have been uni- 
versal in all the least-developed ]»(‘opl(‘s. Aniuial 
life, a;.(ain, is tin? suhj(*ct of the best work of Kjxyp- 
tian and Chald.ean artists. 

In ordinary s])eech the intonation (d the voice, 
already ]»rovide> the materials for son;^. Pa-ssion- 
ate speech apiu-oximates to .son^^ still more closely. 
Musical notes can be ^^'•ained from shaped pieces of 
wood, st<uie, and other sim|)le contrivances. Thus 
rude forms of music could and <loubtl(*ss did arise 
very early, ^^enerally in connection with the dance 
or with .some kind of mimetic peiforman<*e out of 
which the drama was in time <lestin<*<l to arise. 

( ’ivilisation seems to have lirst ari.seu in three 
j'vcat river-basins — those of tin* Nile, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, ami the Yano-tse-kian^f. About (*arlv 
Chinese art we as yet know next to nothin;', (’lial- 
diea does not e<^)me within the ran;'e of history till 
veiy miieli later than E.i,'ypr ; nevertheless, tln.‘eivil- 
isations of (be two countries probably arose inde 
pendently, and at about, the .same tiiin*. In E;^'yj)t, 
animal worship always retained its hold upon the 
people down to the latest times, Imt it was eom»le<l 
with ancestor- worshi]). 'I’he art of E^^yiit arose 
chielly out of the, latter j>art of the reliction. 'Phe 
ju'eservation of the hody or the likeness of the dead 
was e.ssential in the estimation of every K;^yptian, 
H(*nce arose mummili<*ation ; lienee also portrait 
sculpture for burial, and monumental .seuljiture for 
dis])lay. It was likewise* essential to jireserve the 
asjieet of the onlinary o<*cupatioTis of life, beeaiisi*, 
hy the iriterveution of Osiris, such i-epn’.seiitations 
were believed to he made real for the souls of the 
dead. Hence the niiniber of inci(h*nts of everyday 
life dejiicted on tln^ walls of E,L'yptiau tombs, 
often with great skill, especiullv in the n'udering 
of animal forms, the tr.iditi'.ns of the treati if*ui of 
which ma\ have de.scend<*d from a reui. ' anl.'piity. 
The monum(?ntal architecture of Egypt was like- 
wise encouraged hy the same »lesire for permam-uce. 
In its earliest known forms ( the pyramid'.. n' »ta' 
has, &e. ), it was essentially an arcliitectnre o* tin* 
tomb. The quantity of the harder (^eks readily 
available, helpe<^l to ileteiTiiine (lie nature of Egyji- 
tian art. (Jliald; *a is a stoneless country. Its arts 
chiefly de] 'end., -d ujum rlie iiati:!- of clay for their 
forms. Tlc’ Chald;eans (prot*> Dabyloiiians) wrote 
upon cla^v tablets, which Mere afterwards hakeil. 
They built with bricks, chiefly sun-diied. They 
invented the totters whed at an early date, and 


they found out Iioav to enamel. Their ebjef build- 
ings were covered with enamelled bricks. They 
imported stone, wdiieli they .seuli»tnred well (the 
statues from Tello in flie Louvre), treating it as 
a precious thing. They wt'io great magicians, 
bt*liev(*rs in llie pow(*r of many spirits capable of 
being r(*presentea by natural objects — a belief at 
lirst not bir removed from fcticliism. Tliey therefore 
studie<l the motions of the lieaveiily bodies; and 
their temples were solid slageil towers of sun -ilried 
brick, raised Jibove the mists of the ])lains. They 
invented the binns of winged men and animals to 
rojiresent certain ilemons ninl sjiirits ; the lignre.s of 
angels also come to us from (dialda*a. Tlie dome 
and the, proto-ionic capital wc're (Mialda'aii inven- 
tions. The Assyrians borrowed tlu'ir arts and 
.sciences from the (’hahheans, but they infused their 
own lierce s])irit into the more subtle ideals of their 
neighbours. The Ilittites, Avhoso enqure in Asia 
.Minor and Syria was probably eon temporary with 
tin* ris<* of Assyrian jiower, would owe their cul- 
ture lo Assyria. The Plueiiiciaus, whose power in 
the I^evant culminated later, borrowed tlicir arts 
])arlly from Egyi>t, partly from Assyria. Their 
trading .shi])S tra,vcr.scd all jiarts of the Mediter- 
ranean. An inartistic pcojdc them.sclves, they yet 
])roduce<l a most imjiortant (‘Ib'ct in the devt'lop- 
ment of art. for it was hy their commerce that the 
arti.'-ticand otlicr i>roducts of difleront conntrics wore 
exchaiigeil. The (becks w'cre thus hroiight in con- 
tact with works of art made* by tin* Egyptians and 
(lie ]>eo]»les of tlu* I^'.ast. Assyrian traditions like- 
wise reaclieil them ovi'rlaml through Asia Minor. 
The influeiiees of Egyjit and As.syria are cl<*arly 
])erce]>1 ible in <*urly (lre(‘k works and legends. 
(Jreek art devehiped vi'ry slowly at lirst. It was 
onl\ urnh'r the intliieiice of (he ]»a.ssionate struggle 
of (Jreeei* against the IVrsian hosts, that the 
h‘iiie ideal look jierfect form. If may he calh'd an 
Ideal of Ih'serve. In archit(*(dnre and sculpture 
alike (his iileal r(‘igns, culminating in the ago of 
Pericles. (Jods an* nqu*es(*nt<*d in jierfeet human 
sha])e. Avithout (‘\aggeratioii of form or posture, 
and with little expn'ssion heyoiul an asp(*et of 
heiievoleiit <*abii and satisfaction. Aft(*r the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the j)urity of this ideal passed 
away, Seiiljdiire tended to h<*como thealrical or 
portrait-like, and portraiture )»(‘eame the leading 
art. fu Italy there was litth- nalivi* art, e.xi'ept 
tliat which the Etnist*aiis cultivat(‘d, aud of which 
they seem to have derived the origins from the 
Plneiiieians. The only knoAvn remnants of it are 
ohje<*ts found in tombs. The. (in*ek influence 
Avas next jiowerfully felt, esjieeially in tho.se parts 
Avhieh were coloiiisetl hy (in*ek setth‘nientH. After 
the* conquest of (Irecce hy Ivoiue, tin's IJellcnic 
influence in art became supreme. Uoman artists, 
in the tiim* of the emjiire, (h;v(do])ed in arelii- 
teeture. a style founded ujioii that of the (Jnseks, 
Avitli certain oriiuital elements added. The doim* 
ainl the .'^emi-dome Avere very much omployeil hy 
Poinaii architects. Fresco and mo.saic Avere like- 
wise mueli used. Portrait sculpture flourished. 
\\'ln'!» the cajiita.l of the eiiqure aauis veiuOAxd to 
ByzaMtiuui, oriental influences became stronger, 
and (iroek traditions gradually lost ]>rcdoniin- 
aiice. The anei(*iit traditions still lingered on 
in italv, hut runv influences from Byzantium 
changecl the ifleals there also. 

’riie adojitioTi of (’hristiaiiity ha<l not at fu'st 
mucli (‘fleet upon the style of art. Koman^ infln- 
(*iic(*s had for a long time ])ervaded all Westeni 
Eurojie. AVInm tlie harhariati iiivasions com- 
mene.ed, and tln^ W'(*Mt(*rn emjiire f(?ll, art Avafl fur 
a tinu* comjiletely ] aralysed. Ireland alone was 
practmally untouched. V’eltic art seems to have 
iKJcn a local jirodiict, influenced at some early 
date hy Byzantine-Greek tradition.s brought over 
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y)erhaps by early missionaries. As order slowly 
emerj^ed out of the cliaos that followed the fall of 
the Homan emjdre, local styles of art be^an to 
arise here and there. In these, Homan and bar- 
l)arian tra<litions were ininj.^led. Irish niissienaries 
laid the foundation of Anj^do-Saxon art, and carried 
the Celtic style to various narts of Europe. The 
iiirtuences of Hyzantium and of the old tra<iitions 
still linj^erinf? in ])arts of Italy, were likewis(^ felt 
from time to time. Cnder tl)e Men>\ iii^iaii kin^^s, 
local revivals of art were elle(‘te«l. (’harles the 
(Ireat made the first really successful cattempt at an 
organised revival, in which he was assisted by work- 
men traine<l at Hyzantium. A ynoinising revival 
likewise took j)laee in Italy under tin? Loinhards. 
Every revival in the north of Europe was, however, 
nipped by a return of warfare and (lisonler. 

It was not CM after the year lOOO A.l). that the 
tendencies towards a yjermanent revival became 
fixed. Then arose in N<n th (Jerniany ainl along the 
Khine the Homanesque styh*. Many line churches 
huilt in this style in tin? llth and Pith centuries 
are still in exispmee. Under the direction of 
Hisho]) Hernwanl, the school of Hildesheim reacheil 
great' e\e<‘llence. h'ine chur<*ln*s were built, ex<‘el- 
Icnt in(‘tal-work done, manuscripts beautifully 
illuminated, ami wall-paiiil ifigs ex^smted in a very 
noble style. The l{omanes<pie style owed little to 
Hyzantium, but much to Ital\. 'rin* crusades, by 
hriijging East and West in contact, helped to 
• piicken the new lifi*. 'The aneient ai t of (’'hahh-ea, 
handeil over to the Persians, mo<lilh‘«l hy Egyptian 
and (lr(‘ek inllueiici's, altmiMl in its i«leals b\ lh<* 
ris(‘ of MohamiiKMlanism. had waxed in jiowcn-, and 
hei'onnf in the hands of the Saracims thoroughly 
dillerent in style ami aims from the arts of Europ(*. 
Its chief centres were Hagdad. ( 'aiio, ami Spain. 
Sicily very early expericm'cd the inllumn-e of this 
scliool. Its di'cinativc principles <]>r(‘ading thnmgh- 
out Westm n Europe in conjunct ion wii h Hyzantine 
in(lu(‘nc(‘s, cr(‘al<*d tin* gr<‘at style of (loihic art 
(which had nothing to do with tlietloths). (lothic 
•irt wa,s esjiecially cultivated in the feudal countries. 
It was dillerent in Eranci' from what it was in 
Kngland, but in both countri<*s it reached it"! per- 
fection ill tin’ first half of tin* 1,‘Uh century, ami 
tli«-n giadiially declined. \Vhen (JuJiii* art was 
ciilminat ing in tin*, north of Europi*, Italy was in a 
haekward comlilioii. Some line buil«li’ gs wme 
raised, hut tlie amount of artistie ]iroduetion was 

Mil. til. 

I'lie religious revival brought about hy Eraueis 
of \ssisi ill the 1‘Ith century raiudly ehang(*<l 
lhi> stati? of things, ami an intellectual revival 
follow<*<l. Ercsco jiaintiiig impro>'e»l under the 
ha.'uls of (.Mniahm*, t riot to, and their followers 
at the end of the l.^th ami the heginning of the 
lull c(*nturies, wdio workeil i.diietly for Eraneis- 
can patrons. The Dominican revival soon sue- 
<‘»*eded, and then, in tin? loth century, line schools 
of art of all kinds nourished in various parts of 
Italy. The revival of classical stmly gav»‘ a 
new^ impetus to art. Ancient sculplurer and 
buildings were studied and imitated, ami ’hout tlie 
‘•omniencement of the Hith century the eiilmina- 
tion of this e[K>ch of art was reaelied. .Meantiim*, 
in the north of Eiiiojh'. in the lotli century, paint- 
ing had been cultivated with great success, whiPt 
Dothic traditions were c' cry where losing power. 
Umler the iiiHncnce of the mystic luvachers, a 
heautiful school of painting ar^- e, in the Uhiiie 
Valley in the 14th century, Meister Wille im mnl 
Meistcr Stephan of (%'>logiie ’ '.?iiig itr h*ading 
artists. At the heginning of the loth century, 
the Centre of art-life in the North slotted to the 
bow Countries. There the Van E> cks made 
t'Cchnical improvements in the method of paint 
ing, besides introducing the study of nature as 


the chief aim of tlieir art. The h’lemish school 
influenced all (iermany, and generated the schools 
of Muremberg, Augsburg, and other towns. When 
the classical revival spioml north of the Aljis, 
Cothie art eea.seil, and the so calleil Henaissaiice. 
reigncii every w’h(‘re. 

The Hefonmilioii came, and for a time ruined the 
arts (with tlie excejition of music) wliich had grown 
lip in the service ot the mcilicval chnrcli. In some 
parts of Enrojie, the old t ?a.<litions lingered on 
longer than tdsewhere. Porti ait lire survived longer 
than other forms of art, ami indeed culminated in 
excellence w’hen ideal ]»ainlingwas already on the 
dt*cline. The life* of the U>th cemturY was a life of 
action, and the art of action {(fninut) was naturally 
the one most cultivated. Painting, then, was siic- 
cec*ded hy drama, tin* age of Hapliacl hy that of 
Shakes])eare. A school ol jiainting, liowever, fioiir- 
ishe<l in the Low Conntrii> wlieii the art was practi- 
cally <leatl every w heie else. I nder the protection 
of drama, music also «lc\«*lop(Ml until that art in 
turn rca<*he<l the higlicst l«?vel. Meantime the art 
<»f ]»ainting Inad also rcNived, and schools of a 
new character arose in dillerent countries. These 
sclmols have dcvidojiod in dillerent ilircotions, and 
felt the influem e of tin* eonteniporary literary and 
scientilit* nio\enients whieli have gone on aliout 
them. Th(‘ Komantici'-ts of (oM-many ami the 
!h(‘- Hajdiaelites of Eniihind have been thus pro- 
<lu<‘ed. It will be for future generations to esti- 
mate tlie >aliie of these ami similar modern 
>eh<»ols. 

In the preceding historical sketch, the arts of the 
h'.ast hav(‘ been Init slightly referred to. "I'he 
Chinese school probably arose s})ontaneously, and 
may aft<*rwanls liaNc* been atlected by (’halda'an 
inllnenees coin eyed througli Persia, and thence 
ovmland. 'rin* dapaiiese school is nnaedy an 
oir«-hoot of the (‘hincse. Mi'dian and IVrsian 
iritcrmediarit‘s likewisi? conveyed to India some 
ilim irailitions of the arts of tin* Smnitic and Crei'k 
]M*opIes. ruder tlie intlueiiee of th(* Hmldliist 
nio\ement a national Indian art was created, and 
some of its tinest monuments are to he fouml in 
the interior of (‘i*\lon. (’liahhean traditions have 
heeii the foundation of all the tuts of AVestern 
.\sia. 

I'he Englisli style of painting was practically 
loumlcd In Van i)yck, in tin* reign of (diaries l'. 
He was sma'ceded hy Sii- Ptder Lely, and he in 
turn by Sir (lodfrev Kneller. Hicharilson, Hmlson, 
and other mediocre ))ainte)s follow'i*ii, tlie mass of 
their work consi'-ting of portraits. In the isth 
centnrv, a revival wa- eirect(*d hy Hogarth, 
Heynobls, and ( lainshorough. M ilson painted 
landscapes in the classical style; (lainshorough 
introiluced into the rendering of landscape a 
broader rendering of count i\\ scenes. 'rurner’s 
art was juimarily founded upon the elassical style, 
hut In* united with that a diii'ct ajijieal to nature, 
and hy unhoumled study he attainetl a skill of 
liamlling and a minnte knowh-dge of nature* in 
(*verv mood, such as has never bi'toie? or siiici; been 
attained. (N.mstable earrie'd on the traditions of 
( lain.shorongh, and stronglv inlhnneed the land- 
scape ]»ainters of France. The ilecline t)f land- 
scape art in the present d;iy is mark(‘d by 
increasing triviality on tlie one hand, and sloven- 
liness on the other. 

The impulse to decorate a nse'fiil object is one 
common to all mankind. It is merely to continue 
a little further the labour of simphi manufacture. 
With this instinct is invohed the eijiuilly natural 
iiiijuil.se which drlM's nan to imitate the objects 
seen about them, and hy which they are ehieny 
inienisted. J.(amlsca|>e painting, for exainjile, is 
suggested hv the desire to lix upon some port- 
able surfaee'the image of a view^ wliioh jdeases or 
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iTitercsts the draii^'hlstiiJiri. Ihit out of tliis ettbrt 
at imitation arises a new desire — that of creation. 
The ai'tist is not satisfied merely with attempting' 
to copy >vliat he sees. Tlie stndy of nature tills 
his mind with thouf'hts of beauty ; he conceives 
persons anti scenes wliicli he has never hchehl, ami 
the impulse arises in him to <;ive visible ftuin t<i 
such conceptions. Works j^nuhiceil in this snirit 
arc new creations, and take rank as the ]ii*?hest 
for?n of art. Tlieir excelhmce is dcterniim*d by a 
twofold test. Is the thon^dit it.self tine? has it 
hnen duly exjuessed ? In f lie works r)f early .scliools 
of art, we often meet with the finest thoughts 
exj>re.ssed by very undeveloped means, and yet 
completely. Tn works of a declining' scliool, the 
expressive power of (be artists is ocmerally f'reat, 
but their tbou^bt feeble or mean. ( 'oniphd e powers 
of expression, tbcmse.lves l)eautibil, and fullness of 
lovely and ennoblin*' tlion^rlit. are tin* marks of a 
eulininatin,'' school. Kvery sehool (»f art. arises in 
the wake of .some n<‘w hleal whi<‘h it endeavours to 
express. Some i<leals are best e\]»ressed in monu- 
mental huildin;;'^, like the id(*al of IN^rsisttmee of 
the Egyptians. 'rin*(b-eok ideal of Iteservci found 
its clearest e\[»r(‘ssion in ]tcif’ect sculpture. Kadi 
ideal exercis(_‘s a formativt* nowt*r, arnl dircefs at 
once the desires and (he hands of men. It wins for 
itself, ste]) by slej>, I'lea.rer and nobler expression, 
and enjoys a brief time of p<'rfi*et lib*. Then a 
decadence sets in, and after a or shorter | 

period of transition or barren in'ss, anotlno* ideal 
arises to produce a. new art, Sneh a transition eaii 
host he Malelnal takifi^' plae** in the 14tli ecnturv, 
hetwocJi tin* me^li<‘^•al idc-al. wliieli jiroduced 
chivalry, feudalism, and (lothie arehitecttire, and 
the Konaissanc(> Meal, which produced the sttidy 
of anthpiity, the revival of learninj', a tendency 
tow.ards despotism in jxovernment, arnl the great 
schools of painting in (lornniny and Italy. It 
fidlows from this, (hat in ever\ (‘jmcli there is one 
dominant art to whicli the i«‘^t are sn hsidiary. In 
the 13th century, architecture ruled. Kaintiiig and 
all the iniwor arts derived tln*ir forms from those 
developed in the service of arehiteel urc. 4’he v(*rv 
binding of hooks wa^ deeorali'd with has i» liefs. 
Ivory carvings wen* like little huihlings. 

It is im])ossil)le to draw a shar]> line of division 
between liin* and decorative art. Seuljitnn* primar 
ily intended to decorate a building, may be (as in 
the case of Xotn* Dame at Paris) amongst tin; 
linest, coii>ider<*<l .-is jnire .sculpture. In a tinn* of 
artistic culmination, almost cverytliing that is ma«le 
is endowe<l with soiiKitliing (»f the splendour of the 
supreme art. Nevertheless, one law can lie stated 
to which all art, ]uimaiil> decorat i' c, must con 
form, I)(;coration iiinst not interf(*re with the 
utility of the ohjeet decorated, hut must rather 
express, or at all events ho conformable (in spirit as 
in shape) to that utility. tiiving to thi". same 
prineijne a v ider application, we may dedm‘e frotu 
it the law, a|»plicat)lc to all art whatsoever, that 
the material in which a Avork of art i- execute<I 
must to some extent govein the style of the 
work. Tln*ro is one style suitable for scFdpaure in 
granite, another for scul[)tnr(* in marble, niiother 
for metal, another for woo<.. A lignre ri htly 
carved in tin* one substance wouhl In- wrong if 
copied into another. Again, the ]>roccssof working 
has also to bo taken into eonsideration in the 
design. A cartoon for a }>ainting Avoiild not l>e 
suitable for translation into a stained-gl.fss window, 
a tapestry, or a mo.sal('. Ifen e .ill mo.saic«s copied 
from pictures are fundamentally wrong as works of 
art. In li.ie-cngraving, the lines <are ploughed into 
a copperplate, i»y the direct application of the 
strength of the <*ngravcr’s arm. In ctcliing, the 
copperjdale is fir. t covered with varnish, ami then 
the varnish is scratched oIT in line lines by the point 


of a needle. The lines are afterwards bitten in by 
the chemical action of an acid. The artist’s hanil 
acts in the one case <leliheratcly and with force, in 
the other swiftly and lightly. What, therefore, is 
suitable treatment in line-engraving is unsuitable 
ill etching, and rirr rc/wd. In ]»en-and-liik drawing, 
the pen lays ]»la<*k lines on a white surface. In 
woou-eiigraving, the wliite sjiaces are cut out, and 
what is to ])rint black is left standing in relief. A 
good jHMi-and-ink <lrawing, therefore, Avill make a 
j had Avood<‘Mt. 

All the <lecorative and many of t lie creative arts 
I may likewise he considered as ‘glorified handi- 
I crafts.’ As long as an object is only intendoil for 
n>e, it i.-. not a work of art. An ohjeet made 
purely bu use may imh*ed he, beautiful. If, like a 
ship or a water- wheel, it is made to 1 m* as it were 
use<l by the forces of nature, its forms are then 
I jis imich ilic'tated by tlie action of the forces of 
I nature as the forms of a cloud or a hill, and it 
shan*s the h(*;uity of all natural objects; Imt it is 
not a work of art. it is ouIa' when tin; workman 
goes beyond what is lu'cessarv for use, and con- 
s(*iously aims at giving also ]»ieasnre by his Avork, 
that he becomes an .artist. Weaving is not an art, 
hut tapestry-making is ; it is the glorilied handi- 
craft of Aveaving. 

Much has hei'ii written about the artistic or 
inartistic, nalnre of c(*rtain ]K*oj)les. 'rims the 
anci(‘iit (b(*eks an* considered an artistic race, 
tile Uomans inartistic. In all ])rohahiIily tliero 
is an artistic ]M>tentiality in exany peoph*. The 
iileal of the (Ireeks was rejnesenlahle, ami their 
<*ircnmstam‘(*s were at the time favourable to i(^ 
repn-.si'iitation. 'I’lie Koimins AA(*n* (*hiel4y (*ni- 
ployed in tlie goxernment and ailministiat ion of a 
large emjiin*. Tlieij* ideal xvas not r(‘preseiitahle, 
ami th(*ir (*nergies xveie fully oecupied in d(*veloping 
it in oth<;r than artistic directions. Jt is not the 
natural gifts so much as tlie condition and eireuni- 
stanees of a ]>eo))h* at a giv(*n date tliat ileter- 
niiiie Avhether it sliall lx* artistic or not. 'J’lie 
l'’rench in tin* 13th century Avere tin* most artistic 
jieople in Jhirope. In the l.Mh eentnrv, the hheiicli 
pro<hie(*<l relativ(*1v little of siijireine (*\eelh‘m‘c, 
Aihilst tin* Italiansliad in tlie meantime gom; to the 
front. Art is primarily an expression of hap]iiiie.ss, 
and a iiroduet of |»assion in leisure. M'lien th<' 
jiassioiis of a race are fully occnpie<l in the hnsines.s 
of life, art laiiguish(*s. It ginxvs strong Avheii a 
strong race is enal)h'd by circumstances to devote 
its .strength to joy. 'I'he j»assion of life in the 
present day is chielly I'ldisteil in scientific dis-' 
eoverv. Art, theridoi-e, is not the tir^t thing in the 
life, of any existing nation, ami no supremely great 
.school is at presi'iit <*nlminating. 

The bihliogjaphv of art is vast ; hut for tlie liistoiy of 
ancient art the rcculer may consult the xvoiks of Clnpiez 
and iViTot; Fen^ai.sson’s Jli.storiiof Arvhitn'turc : Murray’s 
(irffly Snilptiny (ISS(l); J„ord Lindsay’s C/iristitin Art 
(bS-17); AVoltuianii ami M'ocrmamds /h'.sfojy of 
(trans. by Colvin, 188(.)); lad)ke’s of Art; 

damesoii’s Sarrrd and I/Cfjrntlavff Art; the South 
Kendneton f^uirrrsid Cafaloina tf Works on Art ; W. M. 
(toi'wa;, Kaihi Flemish Artists, and Luskin’s works. 
Amts., i lie articles A^sTiiKTics. Alien itectitre, Drama, 
Lnoramno, Music, 1‘aintini;, Lenaissancr, Roman- 
ticism, JSei Li’Ti iii:. 

Alt iN.sTKtMTiON.— In the education of the 
artist, the lir.st aim is to secure the jioAver of out- 
lining eorreetly in jiencil from a oojiy, and after 
this has lieen attained, the pujdl ]»roceeds to add 
light and shade to Ids jirevions Avork in outline. 
The next step is to draw— or, if a sculjitor is being 
trained, to model in clay— from the object itself, anu 
for this jiurpose plaslei’ casts of fruit, flowers, and 
lejifage, and afteiAvards casts of statues, form the 
most convfudent models. When sufficient power 
has been gained by these exercises, the pupil eutew 
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the life-school, and works from the draped and the 
nndrai>cd human li^iirc ; if a sculptor, modellin*^ the 
subject in clay; if a painter, rendering ifc in Ti^^ht 
and shade, and afterwards in colour. On loavitm 
the life-class he is fn^e to choose his own s^>eciaJ 
ilepartment of art, but for tlu^ landsc,aj»e }>ainter, 
and Qven for the decorative designer, ;is for the 
sculptor and the nf^ure-naiiiter, the fittest prepara- 
tion and the most searenin*^ training lies in study 
from the human fij^ure, though tlie latter require, a 
knowlpd^e of anatomy whbdi is unnecessary in the 
case of the former. The training? of the painter 
includes instruction in the various technical j>ro- 
ecsses of oil and water-colour paintin;', as that of 
ilie s(nil])tor inclmb's instruction in the qualities 
an<l capabilities of the marble and other materials 
with ^^dlich he works ; while the architc'ct requires 
a wider scientifi knowle<l;;e, and a full acquaint- 
ance with the laws of imiidianical construction. 

In the early times of art the painter or sculj)tor 
was trained like any other craftsman. Tic entered 
the studio of some rec.o^nised t)raetitioner of ttn‘art 
to which he meant to devote himself; and be^^an, 
if undm* a oainter, to nrejiare colours and to ^rouml 
canvases, learning all that his master had to 
teach him ; and tiiially he took part iu the jiro- 
<luction of the monumental fn‘scoes and even of 
the easebpictures wliieh were eiven to the puhlie 
under the master's name. (Jiadually, however, 
the line arts be^rj^n to si'parate tliemselves more 
sharply fnun the otlici' crafts. fliiMr professors 
assumed a liiufher status than formerly. Itb(‘came 
more and mon? tin*, custom that, an aitist should 
linish willi his own liand (ivery portion of each 
work \\4iicli issm'tl from bis studio. Academic's of 
ait W(‘rt‘ formed, ;ind, in (’onnection witli tln'in, art 
trainin*;' was comlucted by ccMtiticsl instnu'tors. 
Tlin*' a chiss of art-teaclicrs, as ilistinct from art- 
ists, arose, a ebaii;;e net alto^^etlier favourable in 
its inllnence u])on tin' future of art. 

In Kurland, oin^of tbe first (‘tlbrts in tbe dirce 
tion of systematic art trainiii^^ was ma<le !»> Sir 
(Jodfrey IviH'Ilcr, who in 1711 foninb'd an institution 
for <;ivin^r professional instruction in dcsi; 4 n. In 
17v.’4 Sir dailies 'riiornhill (‘stablished a similar 
academy in Ids «)wn ic'sidc'in'e ; but several stmlents 
s(*<*e(led from bis class, lu'aded by dolm \ andcr- 
banh, who .->tartt‘d a slnn l liv(‘d academy, in \n bi<-b 
si nd\ from (he lift' v as inf rodiiciMl. riiis was 
foll<o\ed bv the well-known SI Mailin's Lane 
i\cad' niy, /oiinded by NN’illiam Shipley, when' for 
thirt' years tho.se wlio afterwanls be<Mme the 
leadin g artists of the time lect'ived their traininj^. 
It was snp<'rs<*<led by tlie schools instituted by 
the Iloyjil Academy after it.s fouudatiou in 17t)S. 

'Die establishnn.'iit of the South Kensiii^^lou 
Th'partim'iit of Science and .\rt marks an imtnn tant 
ejiocli in the history of art instruction in Kn^dand. 
It may be said to bav(? arisen out of tbe rcqMirt 
ef a select committee of the House of ('ominous 
aj»poiuted in LSdd ‘ Lo inquire into llic best moans of 
extemlin^^ a knowh'dge of the arts and priuci[dcs 
of de.si^n amon;Lij tbe peojde (espt'cially the maiiu- 
fa<'turin; 4 * population) of tl.i' countiy.' (hi tbe 
lecommendation of ibis eommittoe a sum of .illdiK) 
was devoteil to tlie establishment of a Normal 
School of Design, with a museum and b'ctures. 
The school was opened in 1S.‘17, and by 18.1 1-52 the 
pivernnient ^nant for this school and its various 
oranehos throu^diont the country lia<l attained 
the amount of i;ir),()55. In 1S.V2 in accor ’ance 
with a report of a seh*et eoinmittee, the ’clieme 
was reconstructed, and a ‘ I)et»arti..ent of Tiactical 
Art’ created, with Sir Henry ('ole, K.tMk, as 
Huperiiitendent-; and a Seienec Department was 
a-dded in 185.S. It was nmler tlie m}ina;,'ernent of 
tlie Board of Tracle till lS5t», w hen it ]>assed umlcr 
the control of the Lord Hreshlent ami the ^dce- 


president of ('ouncil on Eilueation. In 1880 the num- 
ber of schools and branch schools under the Science 
and Art Department throughout (heat Britain 
w'.'U5 220, in whii'h a total of 40,134 students were 
being trained. Tlui South Kensington Museum, 
founded iu 1851, has ])layed an important part iu 
tbe art edueation of the country. 

In 1809 a gn^at stimulus to art education was 
given by tbe foumlalioii, through tbe bequest of 
£4.5,(XM) by Felix Slade, of the ‘ Slade Art Bro- 
fessorsliips ’ in the univer.sities of (Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Tiomlon. These chairs liave been held 
by Mr Ihiskin and other pi'rsons of the highest 
eminemte, ami it is impossible to ovi'rostimate the 
good w’bicb may Im' e\p«n*t('d to result from this 
(‘Oort to improve tin* taste, and knowledge of the 
W'ealtbier classes, in wliosi* bands the patronage 
and dire.ction of art in our c()\mtrv mainly rests. 

In Scotland, a remarkalilc cilort in the direction 
of art instniction was made* l)y KoImmI Konlis, tbe 
well known printer. In 1751 he visited the. ('oii- 
tiin'iit, engaged drawing-masters, ami purclia.sed 
pictures, easts, and engravings; ami on his return 
to Glasgow^ in 1753 he starti'il a school of art. The 
classes were continued till about 1770, and were 
far from a pecuniary success ; but they atVorded 
training to such ttxcellenl artists as Davi<l Allan 
ami .lame.'' 'I’assie, and exercised a most important 
and beiielieial inliuenco upon Scottish art. In 1700 
tlu‘ Boanl of ^Manufactures in Scotland founded a 
school of art in Edinburgh wbii-li is still in active 
operation, and which, under the name of ‘ 'j'he 
'I rustees' .Vcailemy,' has alI'or«lc<l instruction to 
almost ever\ Scottish ]>ainter of distinction for 
more than a c«*ntury ami a quarter. In lS5Sllns 
school w'as allilial cd with tbe South Ken.-ington 
Science and Art J )i‘partmcnt, and it serve.- not 
only for tbe instrnclioii of art-eraftsinen in design, 
but also as a .school for [lainters and sculptors pre- 
jiaratorv to the life-<la,ss of tlie Koval Scottish 
.\cademv. In ISSO art instruction was bronglit 
wiiliin tie* scope of tlic Scottish uni\er.-ity curri- 
<‘ubim by (lie csta.blislmicnl of tbe M'atson- 
(lorilon (diair t»f I‘'iiu* Art in thi' rni\cr.-ilv of 
Etlinlmrgb, in memory of Sir dolm Watson-l iordoii, 
IMv.S..\., tbrongli tlii' l»cqm*.-t of a sum of about 
1*12,000 by bis brotlun and sister. 

Ill Ireland there are classt's in conneetion wdlli 
the Royal Hibernian .Vcaih'inv for stmly fr«)m the 
anti<jUO and tlie life ; and the 1 iiililin Meli(qM)Iita.ii 
Sclmol t)f Art is under tin; South Kensington Dc- 
pai t nient. 

N'aric iiitinental sidiool-, ('specially llio-t' of 
^lunieh and Antwer]», have attained ccdebriiy ; but 
Baris is now the gr('at ct'iitn' of art in.slriiction, in 
whicli many Britisli and .\meriean students have 
luM'ii trained. Since tlu' riim' ol d. L. Havid - 
who, wh(*n in exilt', also inllm'iiced the school of 
Belgium the French Iwive lM*en ci'lcliratc'd for 
their eommand ov('r form ; and, in rt'cent y(*ais, 
their jM)W('r as colourists has gii'atly incivased. 
The Barisian method of study is admirably 
adapted for giving it.s pupils a certain techniiail 
dexterity. Tbe /bv.r r/r of tb(‘ French 

.Academy is a much-c()veted distincli(»n, iii.suring a 
residtuivM' for stmly in tin' \'illa, Mcdii i, Rome. 

All'l U NION8 are the subjiM'l of a sc}>arate article ; 
see page ItiJl 

Artel (Turkish AV^/vA^ tlie ancii'iit Atnhnfria)y 
capital of a division of Thi‘.s.saly, (M'd('d to Greece 
by Turkey in ISSl (aiea, 395 s(j. in.; ])op. 31,178). 
The town stands on the left bank of the river Arta 
(tbe aueieiit 8 miles from its mouth iu 

Hie Gulf of Arta (tin' amimt Anthmeatu 
an arm of tbe Ionian Sea between Greece ami 
Albania. It is the .si'e of a Girek andibishoj), and 
has a considerable trade. Bop. (1881) 4328, twm- 
thirds Giveks. 
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Artabaz'llS, tUo name of several iHstin^nished 
Persians under tlie dynasty of tlie Aelia*nieiiida‘. 
When Xerxes a<haneed a;'ainst. Oreece, an .\rta- 
haziis led the l^irtliians and (Miorasniians. At a 
haler ]>eri(»d he warned ^lanloi.iius, but in vain, 
against engaging in battle at Platu'a ; ami on his 
defeat ile<l with 40,000 men, and reached Asia in 
safety. — Another Artabaziis was general under 
the IVrsian king, Artax»^»xes II., and afterwards 
revolted against Artaxerxes Ilf. For this ollcnce 
he was forgiven, through the exertions <vf his 
brother-ill law, Mentor, a favourite ami staumdi 
sunporter of the next king, Darius, whom we 
sut>sequently iiml Artabazus faithfully attending 
after the hatth* of Arhela. Alexander rewarded 
liis rubdity by appointing him sat ra ji of Bactria. 
Art anther See ^rA-nvo. 

ArtaXC^rx'CS (ancient Persian A rttdhsJuffhnt)^ 
the name of several Persian kings. (1) Akta- 
XKKXKs 1., snrnaiiied Lontjlinttmts ( ‘ long-liamled,' 
no doubt from his wide-roaebing p^iwer), tln'sisrond 
son of Xerxes, after the cons[urac.y of Artabaiius, 
whi(ih caused the death of the king, nut to death 
his elder brotlnu", and ascende<l tlie throne in 4 (m 
B.C. llis long reign, extending for forty y<‘ai>,, was 
marked hy a dt'ciine of power. -(*2) AutaxkK’XI'.s 
11., surnamed Mnctunn, (‘tlie mimlful ), succe<‘ded 
his father, Darins 11., in 404 n.C. After the ilcath 
of his rebellious brotlier (.'ynis in the battle at 
(/iinaxa, he became involved in war with Sparta, 
which emliMl witli the pea(‘(‘ of Anlalcidas. He 
<Ued in ;kjS.— (.’I) A It TAXKIIXKS III., named OrhK.s, 
was the son and .successor of tiie ])roccding. He 
found the empire falling to pieces, Imt <lid much 
to build it up again, ami stave otV the coming ruin. 
After putting down the rm'olts of Artabazus and 
Ororites, he subdued I*ho‘nicia and Fgyjit, and 
reduced ("yprus. He mainly owed th<^ comniest 
of Egypt to his general, Mentor, ami liim he re- 
wardeil with the satrajiy of the west (“oast of .Asia 
Minor. He outraged the religion of the Egyp- 
tians by desecrating their temples ami slauglitering 
their sacred animals. He was poiMUied in hy 
his favonrib*. eunuch, Jtagoas, — (4) A im’.\xI':kxks, 
or Ardiishir, tlie founder of tlie new l*ersian 
dynasty of the Sas.saiii<l;e, overthrew .\rdavan 
( Artahanus), the last of tlie Parthian kings, and 
wa.s Jiai Jed as ‘ king of kings ' on the haltleheld in 
227 A. D. He next compiered Media and a large 
part of the Iranian highl.ands, hut ha<l less .suc- 
cess in Armenia, and was defeated hy Alexander 
Sevenis in a great battle in 23.‘k He made most 
of the former vassal states of the Arsaciihe into 
provinces of an empire, wlii<di lie con.solidate<l so 
well that it endured for four handled year.s. He 
died in 242. 

Artedi, Pi:i KR, a celebrated Sweilish naturalist, 
was burn in 170.1. He studied for the church 
at llpsala, hut soon betook himself to the 
natural sciences, having Linmeus for fellow- 
studeiit and friend. He became specially dis- 
tirigiiished in iclithyology ; and having g-ono to 
Euglaml in 17 .‘j 4, he there completed his great 
work, tJie Ic.hth finlotjift ^ the lir.s< which •.;a\ e a 
truly scieiitilii- character to the sti> b of ti die.';. 
He was also a distinguished hotaiiisi. He went 
to Leyden in 178-1, ami in tlie same, year was 
drowned in a canal ii»Mr .Amsterdam. 

Ar'iCItlis* a goddess of <4 reek Mytla.'ogy, 
(laughter of Zeus and Let!>, t win-sis? .-r of Apollo, 
born with him in J >clos, wImticc she F often called 
Orttjgla from the ancient name of tin; i.'^laml, or 
Ci/nthm from vlount Cyn thus there 'fo the (Greeks 
she was 'Da kind of feminine .\[»ollo, armed like 
him witli the bow, dealing plagues and deatli to 
l '’.asb8 and men, but aLo healing .iiHea>.s(?s and 
averting evils She has a ^p(*(:ia! eaie over the 


young of animals, and is therefore the goddess of 
the Hocks and the chase. Her lieart lias never 
^'iehled to hive. She slew Orion for an attempted 
insult, and changed Actmon into a stag simply 
be(*ause he had seen her bathing. As the sister of 
Apollo, regarded as ideuti(\al with Helios (‘the 
snn ’ ), she came to lie regarded as the goddess of 
the iiiooii, corrt*spomliiig to Stdene, and latterly the 
worsliip of the two was amalgamated. (2) The 
..\rcadiaii Artemis is merely a goddess of the 
nymphs, Imiiting together with them o.n the 
Arcadian mountains, drawn in a car by four 
stags with golden antlers. (8) In Attica and 
Sparta tin* goddess was worshipped under a some- 
what slenior as[»eei, and the usages point back to 
original liuman sacrifices. Accoiding to tradition, 
Tjihigenia, wlio had herself been about to be sacri- 
lieed to the goddess, brought her image from 
Tauris and sl^^ it up at lhauron in Attica, wliemre 
lira unmin bccaim* a name of Artemis. At Sparta 
boys wore .scourged at her altar until it was 
sprinkled with their blood. (4) 'I’lie goddess wor- 
.siiipped as Artemis at h'[ilicsiis was originally a 
divinity of .Asiatic origin, quite distinct from tlie 
maidim hiintrc.ss of native (Ireek mythology. In- 
stead, she personitied the fructifying powers of 
nature, and her imag(_^ was rcqireseiited as man\- 
bre.a.sted {fn)1 ffiuasttis), the attendants of her temple 
being eunuchs and women. Tin* allusion to her 
Worship as ‘Diana of the Epli(.'sians ’ in Acts xix. 
will h(‘ n'liiemlM'red. 

By the Romans Artmnis was ideutilied with the 
ancient Italian divinity Diana, a goildess of liglit, 
rcpre.seiiting the moon, corresponding to Dianus or 
Janus, a god of light, the sun. Tlie attiibut(‘s 
j>rojM‘r to .Artmiiis were attached to lier name. 

In art Arbmiis is re^in’sented as a young and 
handsome limit less, Ikm- hair ti(*d iij) around li(‘,r 
ii(‘ad, modestly cIoIIkmI in the ehlamys, hut with 
th<‘ h‘gs hare below the knees. She carries tin? how 
and (juiver of arrows, and is att(*iid(‘d hy dogs or 
stags. As the iiKMUi-goddess, again, she is clothed 
in a long rolxs her head covcicmI liy a\(‘il, above 
her brow the en.'seent of the moon. Her most 
famous statm* is the so-calh*d ‘ Diana of A'ersaille.s,’ 
found in Hadrians villa near Tivoli, now in the 
Louvre. Sec Clans, hr hiaatv anlitjaiKxiaai apad 
L’/y/vv/.v tuAttra (Breslau, ISSl); mid Schreiher’s 
‘Artemis’ in R(jsc*her's Lr.rihoii dvr M glhohjgle 
(Leip. 1884). 

Artt^lllis'icU qneen of (’aria from 8o2 to 850 
li.c., was tlie sist(‘r and wife of Mausoliis, and 
is cebdirati'd for the magnificent mansohmm M'liich 
she causeil to be erected to her hiisliand's memory 
(sec, AI Al'soi.KlLM ). Another Artemisia, (lueiui 
of Ilalicaniassns, accoiiijianicd Xerxes, with Hyc 
sln'iis, in Jiis cxjiedition against (Jrei'cc, and dis- 
linguislnMl licrself at tlic liattle of Salamls (480 
R.(^) ; she emh’d Ikm- life, in eonscijucnce of an 
unfortunate attachment, by leaping from a rock. 

Artl'llli.sia, Sec AVormwood. 

Artriiiiis Waril. See Brownk, (\ F. 

Ar Darios ((ir. artrria, ]n-oba)>ly from air-eiitf 
‘to - ai.se,’ Imt by some conneetc-d with arr, 
‘air, from the ohl idea that these tubes were 
air-carriers, since after deatii they are generally 
found empty), the vessels through which the 
blood ]»asses from, the heart to the tissues. 
The stnielure of an arterial tube is very coiu- 
]»lex, and a section of it may be rouglily sub- 
diviiied into three layers, called the coats of 
the artery : an external, coiiHisting of interlac- 
ing bundfes of fibrous tissue mixed with elastic 
lihres, which in lar;:e vessels such As tlie aorta 
arc j^atliered together to form an elastic layer ; 
a middle, which is muscular, contractile, and 
brittle, the fibres Iwing arranged in a circular 
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iliroction ; an internal, also brittle, the free niirface 
being smooth and formed of a single layer of 
endothelial cells. External to these cells there 
is a layer of delicate conne<rtive tissue, outside 
which there is the elastic layer constituting the 
Imlk of the inner coat, and distinguished hy 
numerous ])erfora(ions, causing its fenestrated 
anpe.arance. The tube is also enveloiH'd in cellular 
tissue, termed tha sheath of the artery. When an 



Diagram of tliC Uructurc of an Art(‘ry (aft'*r 'rurner) : 

1. Kx.,.,. ...I"; HIX" 

i. MiiMli* cMvit, 0, iiMiscular. 


artery is wounded by a sharp instrument, the effect 
^aries with the direction of the cut. Thus, if 
longitudinal, the e<lges may not separate, ami the 
wound may heal witlnmt miich bleeding ; if oblique 
or transvers<‘, the edg(‘s gajie ; ami a nearly circular 
oritice allows of a profuse hemorrhage. If the artery 
1»(* comjdetely divided, its walls do not collapse like 
those of a \ein, hut pass thr<iugh <‘ertain chaug(‘s 
provided hy uatun* to jn(‘vent fatal hleculing. The 
cut orifice contracts, and also retracts into it ^ 
cellular sheath ; this ch(‘cks th<‘ How of hlood, a 
clot of which shortly forms on the outer sid<‘ *, then 
another forms inside the vessel ; ami together, they 
stri)) tin* tlow, till the ent edg(‘s of tin* artery havo 
time to throw out lymph (see Aduksion), aiid Icsal 
as wounds of other tfssu(‘s. When an artery is 
compresse<l hy a ligature, the brittle inner and 
miildle coats crack ami curl inwards, 'fin* interior 
of tln^ vessel becomes tilled with a clot wbicb 
extends as far as the nearest collateral branch, 
(badually the clot is alisorbed amt tibrous tissue 
(lepositcil in its ]dace, tin* n‘sull being that tins 
part of the art(*iy is entirely obliteiate<l. See 
ibj'.KDiNi;. 

Tin? arteries of the Imman bo<ly consist of two 
groups — those beloiigbig to the less(‘r or j.ulmonic 
ciKulalioM, ami those belonging to the greater 
or systemic- eire.ulation. All the olfsets of tin* 
latt<*r groii]) are branebes, more or less direct, 
ol the aorta. As ea<di main trunk passes into a 
portion of tlio body, it (lividcs into two juincipal 
divisions : one, which breaks up into branches for 
the -<u]q)Iy of the tissues in the vicinity the artery 
(>f sw/no/// ,* and another, which passes almost 
hpineliless to suiiply the ])arts l)(*yoml - the artery 
of tnuhsiHisaion. 'Fln'se, however, anastomose freely 
(sec Anastomosis), so that' the <listant tissues are 
not solely dependent for their su]»ply on onlv one 
arterial trunk. Tinis the femoral artery <livi<les 
in the groin into the profumla or derp femoral, 
to supply the thigh, and the. suftcrjiciitl femoral, 
to supply the leg helow tln^ knee. Again, the 
common carotid divides into the eW-rwo/ carotid, to 
J^upply the neck and he,ul, and the intvrnal carol i«l. 
to supply the brain. Although arteries have 
generally the. same distribution or arraiigoment 
of branches, tlu\v fretpiently vary, and tlu*n*i)y 
are apt to ])uzzle a snj)er(ieial « (*.11011081. Some 
of the varieties are so <*oninion that it bneomes 
ditlicult to decide which is nornn !. These peenli- 
ftrities are often found as constant forms among 
lower animals, but in many cases they may he dm* 
simply to enlargement or diminution of ves.sels 
already existing. The jirineipal arteries will be 
wnsidered under their distinctive names, jis at 


Aorta (q.v.); and see Cikculation, Dl(X)i>, 

1 1 KART, Vein. 

l)i.SEASES OF Arteries. — Arteries, like other 
organs of the body, are liable to acute inflamma* 
tion (Arteritis) ; hut this rarefy occurs exeej)t as a 
consequence of intlammation in the neighhourhood 
of the vessel, or of obstruction of its tube (see 
below). Dy far the most common ami imjiortant 
disccase aH'ecting artcri(*s is Atberoiiia ((].v. for 
etymology). Atheroma is commonly a disease of 
advane(*d life, but may be found at any age. Its 
occurrence is favoured by any cause wbieb jirodueos 
greatly inereased arterial ]>r(‘ssure (occupations or 
amusements involving V(‘rv groat ])bysieal exertion, 
excessive use of alcohol), probably also by syi»bilis. 
It. .commcncos with a chronic, inllanimation, Avith 
gniatly increased formation of cells in the outer 
layers of the inner coat of the arteries, ]>erbaps 
also in the middh* coat. This intilt rat ion causes 
destruction of the natural tissues of these coats, 
;ind consequent loss of elasticity and contrac- 
tility in the parts of the {irtcry * atlccted. The 
, inllamod ])ortions of tissue undergo fatty degen- 
eration, and may either (</) beojuiie so softened 
' as to lu; carried away by the blood stream, or, more 
I commonly, (/>) become* gradually eahulied — i.t*. eon- 
I verted into bony plates by the dejtosition in them 
i of chalky matt(*r. (o) A portion of the Avail of an 
! artery Aveakened in tbi.s Avay rarely becomes 
I perforated, but fnaniently yields to the blood- 
j ]U‘ossure, beeoim‘s dilated, and forms an Anrurisin 
i<|.v.). {it) (’alcilication is nnieb commoner, especi- 
ally in obi ]>eopIe, ami may lieejucntly be leeog- 
nis<Ml in the s\ipeiiicial arteries by the bard feel 
(be vessed has umb r th<‘ linger. 

Atberomatons deposit is at first altemh'd Avitli a 
narrowing of tin* calibre of the atsscI, varying Avith 
tin* thickness of tin* d(*}»osit, ami most marked at 
the ]a»ints of bifurcation. Smalh*r art(*ri(*s may he 
com]»letely oblit(*raled, Avbilst tin* largi*r arteries 
may he v(‘ry much contractc'd. Thus the common 
iliac has lMM*n lound to ha\c its canal diminished 
by about om*-balf, and the gn‘at asC(‘mling branebes 
oi' the arch of the aojta, the subclavian and carotid 
arteries. baAo* bei'ii found very lu'arly closed. A 
l.alcr cons<*quem‘(‘ of the same disease is dilatation 
of the vess(*l. d'be elasticity of the ont(*r coat.s 
being insutlicicTit to contract the arteiy after the 
distension produci'il by ea(*li contraction of the 
left ventricle of the heart, it remains distended 
during the relaxation of the ventricle, and thus 
sloAvly exjiamls ; the enlargement being most 
nuarked at jiaits Avbere tln*n* is most ob^t ruction 
to the blood current, as, for example, in cuiwed 
arteries. These changes have also an elfect on the 
retractile j»ower of tin* art(*rii*s. A Iiealtby arteiy, 
if cut across, may shorten to tlu* extent ot an inch 
or more; but the retractile ]»owcr is destroyed by 
the de})osition of bony rings or jdates. But 
although incaj>a.bl(‘ of shortening, the. arteries 
sometimes become abnormally buigtbcned, and 
conscipiently become not only dilated, but also 
tortuous. All these changes produce gn'at inter- 
ferenee Avitb the normal eireuhition of the jiarts 
Avliose arteries are allected ; and Avlien* the di.s- 
ease is adA'aneed, a cause that anouM otbeiAvise bo 
trivial may lead to st'iions r(‘snl(s- e.g softening 
of the brain, gangrene of the limbs, »S:c. 

Another condition involving much danger is 
this ; an ossified artery loses the smoothness Avbicli 
the interior of tluj ve.ssel ought to pr(*sent, and 
from the displaeeiui*nt or cracking of a bony jdate, 
there nuiA’ la; sharp rough ju-ojections cxpo.sed, to 
Avhich tlio fibrin of the circulating blood mav 
adhere. These little clots becoming detached, 
mav 1 h> carried with the blood till they become 
arrested, and idng up an artery, thus ])resenting 
ea.ses of embolism or Thrombosis (q.v.). Again, 
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the relation of tliis disease to accidents and 
surgical operations on arteries is obvious. A blow 
or strain inav rupture a diseased artery, when a 
healthy ebistic vessel might liave escaped injury. 
Such a slight movement as suddenly lifting the 
arm to the head, for the purpose of securing the 
hat in a sharp gale, has Ixam known to lx; foIh)\ved 
by aneurism 4>f the axillary arttiry (Syim;)* A 
ligature api)lie<l to any calciliod artery is very apt 
to cause it to break, ainl the dilliculty of securing 
such vessels is often very great. It is to this form 
of disease that most of tlie failures of operations 
for aneurism are due. 

Atheroma can he detected in the living subject 
only in its advanced stages, and its prestiuce, is 
often revealed by tin; occurnmee of some secondary 
<lisease or symptom. 

Another form »)f chronic intlammation of the 
arteries is met with in sy^diilis. It consists in a 
uniform thickening of the inner coat of the vessel, 
Avitliout the degenerativii <*hanges of atheroma, 
hut with great diminution of its calibre, and con- 
sequent interference with the circulation. It is 
best seen and most important in the lirain, wlicre 
it often leads to softening. 

Eniboiism is the name given to the o])striiction 
of an artery hy a ping earrie<l to it from another 
part of the body. This may follow atln'roma (see 
al><n'e), but is most commonly a coiisequenec of 
the detaehment of a mass of fibrin from a <liseased 
heart. Any artery nuiy be ohstriieto<l by eiid)ol 
ism ; the eonseiiuenees are most serious in the 
hraiii, the retina, and the linihs. In the hirg<*r 
arteries of the hraiii, einholisin causes syrn^itoiiis 
and results very similar to Ap(q»lexy (([.v. ); in the 
retina, it causes sudden and often eonqdete loss of 
vision (see KVF, /b'.swAS-cy of). 

When the principal artery of one of tlie limbs is 
‘ suddenly ])lngged in its higher jiart, a sensation 
of severe ])aiii is commonly the immediate result 
of the accident. In .some cases, the jxiin extends 
along the course of tlie vessel, which, though 
pulseless, is extreiiU'ly tender; in othms, the 
siillering is referred to some distant part <»f the 
limb, as, for instance, lo the calf. Signs of a 
deticient eirculation succeed, and they may amount 
to pallor, loss of tiMiqieratun*, nuudmess of tlie 
surtaee, or even to that toi]»or which is observed 
to ju'ccede the total death of a limb in certain cases 
of injuries of vessels.’ Although (l:»ugreiie(q.v.) is 
always to he feared as the n'sult of an ohstriieted 
artery of large size, it does not invariably follow ; 
as a collateral circulation may he established, and 
the life of the limb may he thus saved. Very 
vonng persons will endure the obliteration of very 
large vessels without gangrene ; and a ease is on 
reeord in which ‘ all the main arteries of ]>otl» uj>jmt 
extremities and of the Itjft side of the neck w(*re 
reduced to solid cords,’ and yet no gangrene 
ensued. From the description of the .‘<Mnptoms, 
the nature of a case <if smhhm occlusinn of a large 
artery hy a ]diig may possibly he recugnised, or 
at all events suspected, e\'en by a non-proh'ssjonal 
ohservan-. Me<lical aid must at once he sought. 
The early indications <u’ In atment ;»,re t(» (»res,erve 
the tern]»eratuve of the ]»art, to favtair the 
establishment of a collateral cinMilation, to pro- 
tect the limb from irritathm or injury, to gi\a; 
nourishing blood-making food, ami to ?’ej»#*\a jwiin 
by the judicious use of opiates, Tlie lat<*r ireat- 
ment, if the alleetiou is not cheeked, i . tliat udiich 
is de-^erihesl in (kv >'rKKMv 

Arterlot omy, or tin openhig of an artery, is 
ail operalien that has been sliongly advocated in 
those cases in which it is desirable to ])rodiie.^ a 
more d(icide<l and immediate depict i«»n of the 
cerebral ein’iilation (as in severe forms of sanguin- 
eous apoplexy I than could he pioduccd hy ordinary 


venesection. It is supposed hy some surgeons to 
relieve pressure on the brain more efficiently than 
opening the jugular vein could do ; and whether 
tfd.s is the cjuse or not, it is a simpler and less 
dangtwous operation. The only vessel operated on 
is either the temporal artery itself or one of its 
main hrariehes, which is partially divided and 
allow'e<l to bleed. The operation is a simple one, 
hut should of course only he undertaken by a 
siirgi'on. To arn‘st the Ilow' of blood when suffi- 
cient has been laktm, the artery .should ho eoin- 
pletely divide<l to alhav its cut cuds to retract ; 
ami after the surrounding i)arts liav^e heoii sponged, 
a eompress, or small pad, .should be appli(3d to the 
! woumt, ami secured hy a bandage, wdiich must lie 
I carefully a<ljusted, so as, if jiossihle, to remain 
I undisturhcil for four or live days, when it may he 
; removed, and the wouiul covere«l with a strip of 
}d aster. 

Artesian Wells are perpend icular borings 
into the ground, through which water rises from 
various rlepths, according to circumstances, above 
(he siirfaci; of the soil. The possibility of ohtain- 
j ing water in this way in a j)articiilar district 
i depends on its geologieal structure. All rocks 
I contain more or less water. Aronacetnis rocks 
I receive w'atm* mechanically, and acccmlirig to their 
compactness ami purity, part wdth a larger or 

■ smaller pro])ortion of it. A cnhic yard of pure 

■ s(‘a-saiid can contain about oiic-third of its hulk 
i of water. It would part with nearly the whole 
I of this into a well sunk in it, and regularly 

pumped from. Chalk and other rocks, com}>oscd 
I of tine particles, elosely compacted together, con- 
i tain as large a ])roportion of w^•iter ; hut from 
j the ]M)W’(‘r of ca])illarv attraelion, little or none 

, of tlii*^ water would he drained into a well sunk 

I in such rock. From the existence, however, of 
: numerous erovic(‘s in chalk through wdiich the 
i w’ater freely flow’s, and from tlie general j)resenco 
of a larger qiiantily of wat(‘r Ilian tlu‘ jiorous rock 
, is aide lo ictain, w(*lls sunk in chalk often yield 

i water. Tliere is yet a third class of rocks, which 

are perfectly impervious to water : such are clays, 

: which are ahsointidy retentive, neither allowing 
1 w’ater to he obtained from them nor to pass 
through them. When such rocks occur in Basins 
, (<|.v. ) in alternating layiu's. ami in such <»rder that 
I jiervious beds are insert <‘d hetwi'cn imperviou.s 
I ones, it is evidiuit that if a ]>erforati()ii is made 
i through the reteulive liarrier-hed in the lower 
portion of the basin, tlie water contained in tJie 
I water-logged strata will rise through the bore to 
, a height depending upon tlie pressure of water 
! which has aecumulated in the cnutineil .slojiing 
I space hetw’cen the two inqiorviou.s beds. The 
exphuiaiioii will lie more evident hy a reference 
to tlie a^'coinpanviiig figure, which may he con- 
sidered as a iiingrammatic section of the London 



basin. There are Inue a nuniher of porous bods, 

6, composing the ereta<*cous measures, resting on the 
imperviou.s gaiilt, ff(fj and these, again, are covered 
hv the equally impervious series of the London 
etay, tv, W'hie^i form tlie strata on tlio surface, 
ami c.xtend to a considerable depth. The e<lgcs 
I of the elialk-h€‘ds are largely oxpo,sed irir the higher 
! gronmls around Tiondori ; the w'atcr falling on the 
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whole area of these exposed ed^^es, sinks into the 
more or less porous cretaceous l)eds, and would, 
ill course of tune, by continiKMl accessions, fill up 
the basin, were it not juevented hy the clay above. 
By driving a bore, ^/, through this superior i>e<l, the. 
inferior water-logged strata are reached, ainl the 
.subterranean water rises to the surface, ami Hows 
continuously, by means of hydrostatic pressure. 

Many such wells exist in London ami its vicin- 
ity ; th<»se which, since IS44, have supplied tin? 
ornamental fountains in Trafalgar S<iuare descend 
into tlie ui)per chalk Uy a dejitTi of .T.Kl feet. The 
most famous artesian well i)erhai)s is that of 
(Jrenelle, near Paris, which was bori'd in 1S.*13-41, 
ami whose water is brought from the gault at a 
<lepth of 17bS feet. It yiehls olHA gallons of water 
ill a minute, ])ropelle(l ,T2 feet above the surface : 
temperature, S '*7 F. An artesian well lionsl at 
P(!sth in 1S()8 70, yields, at a d(‘])th of .‘UH‘2 fc(‘t, ' 
water of a temf»erature of l(l.‘»^ F. Jn the United 
Stiites, numerous art(‘sian wells have been sunk, 
some of great d(‘pth, among which are two in St 
Louis, Missouri, ‘2107 and 0840.*, feet <lee]> respec- 
tively ; several in ( .’hicagoof from 7(K) to I‘2(K) feet I 
in depth ; one. in lamisville, Kc.ntucky, ‘208() feet 
(Iccj) ; one. in (\)lum)ms, Ohio, 217r)\ feet in depth, 
witn many others from .KM) to ‘2(M)0 feet deep. 

The ( 'liinesii ami Fgyptians were early ji(‘<iuainted 
with artesian wells. 'Pin? oldest known in Europe 
is at liillers, in Artcus (hence th(‘ name Artesian), 
ami was sunk in ll‘2b. 'they have lieen in use 
for (;(!nturies in Austria, es[K*eially in tin* m‘igh- 
Ijonrhood of X’ieiina, where formerly tin? Isnin;. 
for them was c.omlucte<l in a rmh? ami empirical 
manner. As .soon as g(‘ology took tin* posilion 
(»f a science, ami the. tlie<ny of artesi.an wells 
was ])roponml(*.(l, the engiin'cr was abb*, after 
ihe g(Jol<»gical survey t»f a district, to discover 
whether a supply of water could there Ik* obtainetl 
in this w^ay. Atrea<ly, districts fonin'ilv dry ami 
arid have n*<‘eive<l a jdentiful supply oi \vater by 
iiK'ans of .such \V(‘lls, and many more ap]dica.(ions 
have yet to be ma<le. *A|.(,(.sian borings ha\(‘lM*(*n 
(i\c<-ute<l in the Sahara from r».*mote anthpiity. 
Mini ncNV ones have, been otiened liy tin* French in 
the .Mgerian Sahara with rem.irkable, success. In 
the provinc.<; of Uoiistantine alone there are more 
tiiaii 150. The result is proving benelicial not 
<nily to the country materially, but al.s<» to tin* 
cJi.pactcr ami Jiabits of its nomadic Arab inhabit - 
ant-v. Several trilics have already .settled <lown 
aro^ ml these wells, ami forming thus the centres 
of .settlements, liave. {-onst riicted villa, g<*s, phintetl 
<late jialnis, and entirely renounced their jnevious 
wjuiderijig existence. 

Artesian wa;lls have sup])licd a portion of the 
d;ita upon which the. internal temperature of the 
eartli has been calculated. 4'be.y havt; their origin 
helow that zone which is alleeted by the ebaiiging 
superiicial temperature of tin; .seasons, and eoii- 
scKjuently the water is of a constant temjierature. 
Thii.s the (Irenelle artesian well has a temperature 
ol 81^*7 F., while the ’iiean t(;ni])erature. of the 
air in tlie cellar of the Paris (Jhservatorv is only 
53'. MM. Arag(» and VValferdin olwervetl the 
temperature jis the. work proeee<led, and found that 
there, was a gradual and regular increase down 
wards. Walferdin also fnade a series of very 
accurate and careful oh.servations on t he temiK*ra- 
ture of two borings at (.h-euzot, withiji a mile id' 
oacli other, commencing at a hciglit of \01V feet 
above the secv, ami going down to .m de{ tli, the 
niie of *2678 feet, the other ahou, IIMX) feet. The 
tesiilts, after every possible pre.eautioTi hml been 
tak(*n to insure eorrectness, ga\e a rise »>f 1 F. for 
every 55 feet down to a dej)th of 1800 feet, beyond 
which the rise tvas more rapid, being 1® for every 
44 feet of deecent. 


Arte veldt*, J.Vf’Olt van, a Flemish popular 
leader in the 14th century, >va.s a wealthy ami 
high-horn of (Client. In 13;i5, when war 

was raging hetwi'cn England ami France., he gave 
his sui»j)<»rt to the former pow.er, while the Count 
of Flamlers siilcil with the latter ; and he actually 
eonclmled a treaty with Edward III. Proclaimed 
governor of Flanders, for nine years he was almost 
absolute ruler; hut In* went too far wh(;n, in 1345, 
he. proposed that the Blaidv Prince slioubl he electeil 
Count of Flamlers. For this the Flemings were 
not })repared, and Artevidile was kill(‘d in a nopnlar 
insiiiTci-tion, .Inly ‘24, l.‘U5. Hi? '*hijip van 

Art(*vehie in 1381 lii*ad<“d a new r»*volt of tl 
people of (Ihent, ami gaim'd a victory over the 
Count of Flamlers, tlie son of his fatlier'sOjd enemy. 
The count th(*n*forc sought (he assistance of 
Charles Vf. of France, and Pldlip was defeated and 
slain at Kooslickc, 138*2. Mis liistory forms the 
theme of a line drama by Sir Henry Taylor. See 
Hutton, and rhilijy C(Ut Aiii rildf. (1883). 

Arthritis, inllamniation of the joints. See 
Joints, Buki matism, (iorr. 

Artliropoda. In this great division of the 
animal kingdom, the IkkIv consists of a usually 
delinitc number of .segments, each bearing a jiair 
of hollow ami almost always jointed limbs, into 
wbich the IkkIv muscles jutK e(*<l. 

In all case's, the epielennis gives rise to an 
exl<‘nial horny layer of ('hitin (ej.v.), wbicli 
j Usually attains considerable stiengtb and tliick- 
ncss, ami in crn.'^taceans is fiirtlier strengthened 
by impregnation witli sails of lime. The segments 
of the body and their e.orresjKUiding apjiemlages 
exhibit a consiileuible degree of dill’erent iation, 
esp(‘cially in tin* anterior region of the body, 

I where also some or many segments may completely 
coal<‘sc(', th(*ii* ajmendages also liecoming extra- 
ordinarily m()dili('o for various fnm'tions; s(» that 
it roipiircs the combined research of both the 
embryologist and the eomjiarative anatomist to 
analyse the organism int<» its constituent ]>art.s. 
The nervous system consists of a brain above the 
mouth, and v>f a ventral chain of ganglia united by 
longitmlinal and transverse* commissures; a nerve- 
ring round tin* jcsophagus connects the ventral 
chain with the brain above. ( Incoair of ganglia 
is dcvelopiKl for each s{*gment, altnongli some of 
these also ci)aJe.sce mujc or Jess comjilelely in the 
I adult. ^ 

'rhe*Arthroi>oda divide nalurally into two great 
I alliances— the water-breathers or Brancliiata (see 
(LIJ..S), and the air-breathers or 'Iracheata (.s(*e 
i Uli.si*lUATn)N ) ; the former including the Crus- 
; ta<*c.a, and the latter the Prototrachcata or Peripa- 
j tidea, the Myriapoda, the Arachnida, ami the 
; Insecta. 'Die relation of the Arthropoda to oth<;r 
groups will best be umlerstoiKl from /oi>Lu(.iY. 
Separate articb*s will be fouml on the CKi:.sTAehA, 
i MvlUAi’onA, Anv(*HMr)A, and Insects. A tlis- 
tinct class lias bec'ii recently (*^Tabli.slied for tJie 
genus Peripalus (ij.v.), which persists as a survivor 
, of the ancestral insects. Jii several of its char* 

■ actors, it links together the worm and arthi'opod 
' tv]>es, and gives a m*w basis to Cuviers union of 
1 the two umlcr the title Aitienlata. 

Artlllir^ king of the Silnri or Ihimnonii — British 
races <lriv*en back into the west of Kngdand hy the 
Saxoii.s — is rejireseiitcd as having united the British 
tribes in resisting the pagan invadms, and a.s liaving 
been the (diaiiipion, not only of his peojile, hut 
also of Christianity. He is said to have lived in 
the 6th century, and to havt* mamtuined a stnhhorn 
contest against the Saxon ('erdie, but the Saxon 
tJironicle is suspiciously silent as to liis warfare 
and a.H to bis existence. Indeed the \\ elsh hards 
of the earliest ])ori(Kl do not assert tliat he was a 
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C(mtcnji)()rary, and it is luoru tliaii doubtful whether 
lie is an historic })ersouage. It is worthy of remark 
that the fame of Arthur is widely s])read ; he is 
claimed alike as a prince in Brittany, Cornwall, 
Wales, Cumberland, and the lowlands of S(M>tland ; 
that is (o say, his fame is conterminous with tli<‘ 
Brithonic race, and does not extend t() the (h)idels 
or (bids. As is now well known, (ireat Britain 
was twice invaded l)y races of Celtic blood and 
tongue; the lirst wave was that of tlu^ Coidels, 
and after a la])se of some consblerable lime, a 
see<»iul Celtic wave, that of the Britbons or Britons 
from the east, ovt*rran Ihitain, and drove the (Jaels 
to west and north. Finn and Ossian belong to tin; 
mythic heroic cvch; of the (dads, and Arthur ami 
Merlin to that of the* Britons, 'Pbese s(*veral 
shadowy forms are ]u*ohably (buties shorn of their 
divinity ajid given historic attributes ;tnd ]M)sitiou, 
much as, among tlu‘ Xorstumui, (ddin, when he 
ceased to In; reganh*d as the All-father or (bxl, 
came to be reekcuied as an anei'^tor of the kings. 

In the lays of the W'elsJi bards, suppersed to be 
as early as ihe (ith and Ttli centuries (although 
no MS. is extant of obhu* date than the. l*ith j 
century), Arthur and his brave companions are i 
celebrate<l, but modestly and without marvels. | 
It is possible that there ma\ hav(‘ existed in the j 
()th century a juince bearing the already wtdl- I 
known heroic name ; and if so, about him th(‘ ! 
myths belonging to the remote ancestor or goil \ 
liave crystal list'd. Tin? legendai y additions begin ' 
to gatlu.'r in the history of tin* Britons by Nennius, 
a writer supposed to have li\-ed at the beginning i 
of the 7th ('cntury, but Mr 'riiomas Wright has 
shown {Blinjntjihui Literarin, Saxon pc'iiod) that j 
Ids history is a forgeiy of a much later date, i 
probably «)f the lOtb cent)iry. Mr Skene, how- 
ever ( /Vo; h'tiur Aunrnt Boo/, ‘s of iro/r.v, vol. i. ]>]>. 
50 bO), makes light to givt; Arthur an historic 
niace, and we do not deny that there may 
have been a prince of that mime. Next in order 
coim; the so-calh'd Armoric <*olleetions of Walt(‘r, 
Andideacon of (Jxford (lattt'r part of 11th century), 
fri)m wbiidi (.JeollVey of .Monmoutli (<i.v. ) professes 
to translate, ami in wlihdi the marvadlous and 
su]»ernatural elements larg(dy ]»revail. Here for 
the lirst tinu' the magi<-ian Ah'rlin comes into 
association with Arthur. According to CeollVey, 
Arthur's father lit her, con(.*eiving a pas>ion for 
Igerna, wife of Corlois I)uko of Cornwall, i>. 
changed by Merlin into the likeness of (lorlojs, ami 
Arthur is the result. After his father’s d(‘ath, 
Arthur becomes j»aramount leader of the British, 
and makes victorious expe<litions to Scotland, 
Ireland, Denmark, Norway, and also to Franc<*, 
where he defeats a great Homan army. During his 
ab.sence, his nephew Modred revolts, ami .seduce.s 
Prince Artluir’s wife, (Iwcniver ( ( Iwenhwy war ). 
Arthur n^turning, falls in a battle with his nephew, 
and is carried to the Isle of Avalon (q.v.) to be 
cured of his wounds. (Heoll’rey's work aj>par- 
ontly gave birth to a multitude of li<'tions whicrh 
came to be eonsblere<l as <piasi historic.al tra<litions. j 
From these, exaggerated by each succeetling age, 
and recast by each narrator, sprung the famous 
metrical romances of the, l‘2tb ami Kith centuries, 
first in French and afterwards in Fuglish, from 
which modern notions of Arthur are deriv<al. In 
tlmse, his habitual re.sidence is at (Jaerham, on tlie 
U.sk, in Wale.s, where, with his beautiful wife 
Guinevere, he Jives in .splendid state, .surronmied 
]»y humlreds of knights ami beautiful la<iies, who 
serve as patterns of valour, breeding, and giaec to 
all tlie world. TweUe knights, the. bravest of the 
throng, iorm the centre of tliLs letimie, ami .sit 
with tlie king at a round table, the ‘Knights f)t 
the Round Table.’ From the court .)f King 
Arthur, knights go forth to ah countries in searcli 


of adventure — to protect women, ebastise oppres- 
sors, liberate tlie enebanted, enchain giants and 
malicious dwarfs, is their knightly iiiissioii. 

The earliest legends of Arthur’s exploits are to 
bo found in the uardic lays attributed to the 6th 
and 7th centuries [Myrijr/an Arc/i(vology of JFa/('.s\ 
ISOl ). A Welsh colldetioii of stories called the 
Mohinogion, of the 14th and 15th centuries, and 
translated into l^nglish hy Lady (.’harlotte Guest 
in 1849, gives further Arthurian legends. Some 
of tlie stories ‘ liave the chaiwter of ehivalric 
romances,’ ami are therefore juohahly of French 
origin ; while other’s ‘ bear the impress of a far 
higher antiipiity, both a.s reganls the mannem 
th<!y depi(d, ami the style of language in which 
j tht'y are composed.’ These' latter rarely mon- 
thui Arthur, hut Hie. buiner belong, as Mr Skene 
puts it, to the ‘ full-hlowii Arthurian romance.’ 
Ghretieu <le Troies, Hie most famous of the old 
Freneh troiiveres in the latter jiart of the J2tb 
cciiturv, made the Arthur h'ge'iid the subject for 
his Bomons ami Cot/fes, as we'll as for twei ejiie's 
em ’I’ristan ; the Heily (irail, Pereelur, Ac. be- 
longing to the' same' cye-h'. Early in the same 
e'e'iiturv, the' Arthurian melrie'al reimaiice' became 
kimwn in (h*rnian>, ami there a^sunie'e! a more 
animale'el and artistic form in the Btirzicul eef 
M’edfram eif Escbe'iibacb, Tri.s/oo mid I.soli eif 
(le)ttfrieel eif Strasburg, lu'cv mid Iicrin eif Hart- 
mann, ami IlVe/o/o/.v eif Winit. The meist re'iieiwm'el 
eif the hereic's eif the Arthurian school are; Pereelm 
( Parzival or Pere'e'tal), 'rristan eir 'rristram, Iwein, 
Ere'e', Gawe'in, Wigaleiis, Wigamur, Gaiirie'l, ami 
Eance.'Jut. b’remi France the Aitliurian reimane'ej 
.'^jue'ael alse) (ei S]>ain, Ibeiveiice, Italy, ami th(3 
Netlierlaml.s, even into Jce'land, and was again 
retransplan tex I into Englaml. DneMif the* juiblie'a- 
liems that issne*el fiom the' pie'.ss e>f ( 'axtein ( I 485 ), 
was a collee tiein eif steiries b\ Sii’ 4'lioinas Maleiry, 
either eeimpileel by him in English, from various 
eif Hie later Fre'ueb lu’ose* reinianees, eir translated 
elireetly freiiu an am*aely existing Ere'ue'b coni- 
I pe'mliiim. Coidaml re'priide'el tbe^ weiik hi 1557, 

I ami ill 16^14 the last eif the', black-li'tter eelitieins 
ajipe'are'el. A re'print of ('axtein's Ki/ngr Arthnv, 
vvithaii ill! leielueliein ami neite*s, by Holie'it Soiilbe^y, 
vva.'* is.sue‘el in 1817 {T/iii Bgrt/i, A///c, mtd Ar/cs of 
Kijiig Arl}un\ Ae'. 2 veils. 4to). ’Pbe luei.st e'eiin- 
plete e'elitiein is that by Thomas W right (J..eiiid. 
,4 veils. 1866) fieim Hie; text eif 16,44. 

44ie name eif King Arthur was given during 
the' mielelle age's tei many place's ami monuiiiei^ts 
i supposeel tei have; be'cii in seinie way associated 
with his e;.\pleiits, such as ‘Aitlnir’s Seat’ near 
Eeliiihurgli, 'Arthur’s Oven’ em the (.^irron near 
Falkirk, Ae*. What was ealle'el the sequilebre eif 
liis epieen was shown at .Me'igle', in Strathmore, 
in the Ibtli century. Ni'ar Jki.scastle, in (’orn- 
wall, i.s Pe'iitargaiii, a lieaelland e'alleel after him 
‘Arthur’s He'.ael.’ Other lenralitie^s take his name 
in Brittany. In the mieldJe ages in (ieriiiany, 
Artlmr’s (’ourts were builelings in wliieh the jiatri- 
eiaii.s assembleel. One such still remains at Dan- 
zig. There was one; anciently at Thorn, about 
which a ballad ami legend exist. Miltem was 
iiie'ditating an Artlnirian ejiic in 1639 ; and in 
eiur eiwn day the interest of the le'gonds about 
King Artlmr and liis knights has been revived by 
Tennyson’s Idif/la if t/ic Khiq^ (1859 H ami 

.some of Wagni'i's operas. \Ve must not omit to 
note the magnificent life-sized ideal bronze figure 
of Arthur, east for the nionuriient of Maximilian 
I., miw in tin* Franciscan church at Innsbruck, and 
regardeil as the iinest among the series of heroes 
there represented. 

See Villuniar(iu6, Conten Boputaires dm Ancieiis Brttoiu 
(1842); and his Poemes den Barden Bretons du €• iiiecle 
(1850); Holtzmaiin, ‘Aitus’ in Pfeiffer’s CfcmMnta 
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(1867); San-Marto (A. .Schulz), Dk Arthursmie (1842), 
and his BeitrcUje zar Breton, v. Celt. -(rcr man HvhlenHfuje 
(1847); also Rhys, Celtic Britain (1S82); (irilsso, 
kreii^e MittelaltevH (1842); Skene’s Four Ancient 
Books of Wales (1868); Glennie’s Arthurian Local iticH 
(I860); <-V)x’s Popular Bonianccs of the Middle Atjes 
( 1871) ; Fontan, ArthiiSj ou le Itoi-chassf nr (1874). 

Artlllir, Prin(^E, the posUmmous son of 
GootlVoy (ifenry Jl.’s fourtli son) l)y Constanee, 
l)ii(*ln‘ss of Brittany, was 1»<»rn in 1187. On 
Richanrs death in 119!4, Artliiir, hy the law of 
ininio^enitiiro, should liavt; sucetuided to tlie 
Kn^lisli crown; ami the Krench kin^% IMiilip II., 
u})hcld his claims, until Jolin (<{.v.) honglit him 
over to a dis^ra<refiil treaty. Arthur soon after 
fell into his uncle's hands, and was imprisoiu^d, 
lirst at Falaise, aft(u*war<ls at Bouen, where, on .‘hi 
Ajuil 12().‘l, he ' supposed to hav(i pt‘rish<‘d, either 
hy assassination or hy drowiiin;jj in an attempt to 
escape. The st^uy of .John's orders to fluhert to 
jnit out his eyes was current as early as 12‘28, and 
]s treated in a eelehrated scene of Shakespt;are’s 
Kinff John. 

Artlllli\ CiiRSTKR Alan, twenty-lirst uresi- 
(IcuC of th.e l’nite<l States, wjis horn at l^'nirliehl, in 
Franklin County, Vermont, ou the 5th ()<*toher 
His father was the Bev. W. Arthur, J). L)., a 
Baptist minister, and a nati\o of the north of lr<*- 
laiid. He distinj^iiished himself as a student at 
L'nioii College, N<‘,w York ; ami devotiujj!: himself 
to law sludi(‘s, was admitted to tluj har in 18.*>8. 
After luiviii” }>rac-tise<l for some yejirs, h<‘ was made 
a jml;^^e-advoeal(‘ ; at the outhreak of the peat 
civil war he held the [)ost of I nsjieetor puKUvd ; 
an<l <h/riu;::' the war was <^)uartermaster-p.meral for 
tli<‘ New \'ork for<‘(‘s. He Mihs<M|ueiitty returmsl 
to law jujict ami hecaim‘ the head of a V(‘iy 
(Muiueiil- law lirm. .\ithur took a prominent share 
in politic-^, on tin? Kcpuhlicau side; ami in 1871 
Brosident Crant ap]»oijited , liiu: (’olleetor of Cus- 
toms at the port of X(;w \’ork. As hein,^- hostile 
to the reform in the civil ser\ ice aim(‘d at hy 
Ihesideut Hayes, he was nmioved frtiiu this post 
ill 1878, ami apiiii nduiued to tin* practice ol 
!i'W‘. He was a leader of tin.* llepuhlican t>arty 
in lh(^ State; and lhou;^h lM‘lon;:,dn^r to the sec- 
t.’eM of the Bepuhlii'ans oppose<l ou t h<^ <jUestion of 
civil s(*r'. ice reform to that represcntetl hyCencral 
G.ufiehl, was nnnle vice president <»f the Cuited 
Slc.t*'s wlien Carlield hecanie president in 1881. 
4'lif* «h*ath of tiarhehl, cause«l hy the, etleets of 
an a.ssassin's pistol shot, callcil the vice-president 
to iJje supicme inajLiistracy <if the union; ;iml 
Arthur was iusta,lle<l as president onthe*22d .Sep- 
tcinher 1881, and held the otlice till 4lh March 188.5, 
when he was suc,cee«led h_\ (Jro\er (.’levidaml, who 
had l)een the Hmnocratie camlidate. Durin*;: his 
term of otlice two imptirtant measures were t)a,sse<l 
hy congress in 1882 — a hill dt’aling with the Mor- 
mon ([uestion, and <leclarino polypimy illepil, ;iml 
the other dealin;^' with the C4iinese (jue.stion. A 
tariir hill with Protectionist hearings was j»as.sed in 
1888. He was neither a great nor a hrilliant jire- 
.si<lent, hut In? was nraetical, husine.s.s-like, and 
houourahle in the fullilment of his duties. He 
die<l Novemlier 18, 1886. 

Arthur’s SraiL R well-knowm lion-shaped hill 
iiuincdiatelv <*ast of Fklinhurgli, rising to a height 
of 822 feet above sea-level. The ascent is easy, and 
the prospect from the top unrivalled. .Arthur’s Seat 
IS supposed to derive its n.amtv from the British 
king. When the hill received this appClatioii is 
Rot known; hut at the close of the loth century, 
the poet Keniiedv mentions CNrthur Sate or onv 
hicherhill.’ 

The hill consists partly of a<iiioous sedimentary 
rocks, and partly of volcanic rocks. The acpieous 
strata are of ciirboniferous age, and are o\erhiul 


by a .succession of he<ls of basalt and porphyrite, 
W'itli interealaio<l beds of fragnieulal voleanic 
materials. These heilded rocks are traversed by 
irregular slieets of <lolcrite and basalt, wdiieli form 
the mural (dills of Salishiiry (’rags, Samson's Bibs, 
A'c. The })eddi‘(l lgm*ous ro(dvs j)oint to suhaqne- 
oiis voleaniii acUion in carhoniteroiis times. At 
some suhs(Mpieiit period lung after the carbonifer- 
ous strata had been elcvah'd, folded, fractured, 
and mucli deniid(Ml - volcanic atdion again broke 
out on the site of Arthur's Scat. Tlu* rocks ejected 
at this later })eriod arc rc])rcscutcd by the (;oarse 
volcanic agglomerate ami overlying dolerite, Ac. 
of tli(! Lion's Haunch, and flic basalt of the 
sumniit of the hill— this lattm- occujiyiiig the 
pipe <»r throat of the youiig(‘r vedcano. 

Articlioke [Ci/nom Srolt/ntus). a thistle-lik(} 
perennial [dant belonging to the tuhulilloral group 
of composites, now' growing wild in the south of 
Fhirop(‘, hut prohahly a native of Asia. The 
I radical h‘aves are 8 to 4 feet long, soimwvhat s]»iny, 

I piuuatitid, or undivided. 'The stem is 2 or 8 feet 
! liigh, hramdied, w ith largi*. heads of vitdet-colonred 
i (sometimes white) ihiNtle-likc llow’ers at the sum- 
mits of the luanehes. The phant has been long 
cultivated for the sake of the delicate suceuh'iit 
I rrrrpfacfc or hjoadeiied a.\is of the IIo'\ver'lii*ad, 

: taken hc‘fore tin* llower expands, whicdi is boiled 
■ and eaten with melted butter, or sometiim's eaten 
, raw with salt and pei)j>or. The part used i.s tlie 
' same whieh is (*alle(l the c/orsc in thistles by 
(diildreii, and is soim‘times eaten hy them. The 
h'lider eeiitral leaf stalk is also occasionally u.sed 



Artichoke. 


in the saim* way as that of the Cardooii. S«*veral 
vaii(*ties are in eullivaiioii. dillering in tin* more 
or less spiny leaves, and the more or less globose 
form of tlu^ lu’ad. Arthdiokes are gmierally pro- 
p.'igated by root(?d slips or suckers in spring. 
Tluvse are [danted in rows about 4 feet asunder, 
;uid 2 feet a]>art in tin* row. The artichoke 
hed continues protluetivt* for sevtual years. 8ca- 
w'('ed is ail ex(;ellent manure. The (.’ardoon ((pv.) 
belongs to the same genus. -The .Jerusalem Arti 
choke ((pv. ) is a totally «lifVereut plant, l.>eing a 
kind sunllow er ( lid ia nth as t ahentsus). 

Artlrlos of AssoriatitMi rig the, printed 

regulations for the conduct of the business of a 
joint-stock (^oiujiaiiy registered under the Com- 
panies Acts, . ’I hcv are stamp(?d as a deed, aiul 
signed by tlie suIksci ilnus to the memorandum of 
}i.s.sociati()n. Thcs(* tw'o docuiiu'nts are then regis- 
tt'red by the regi^^trar of joiut-stoek (‘ompanies, 
who gnvnt.s a certilicah^ ot incorjioration. Each 
meiuher is eutithsl to hav(5 a copy of the articles 
and lucimwauduiu for one .sliilling. The (.’ompanies 
Act, 1862, gives in Schedule A, model regulations 
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(97 in number), which form the Articles of Asso- 
ciation for every company limited by shares, except 
in so far as tliey may he expressly altered by tlie 
company. The most important articles <learwith 
calls on shares, transfer of shares, forfeiture of 
shares, meetings, jiowers of ilirectors, dividends, 
See Company. 

Articles of War, ordinances for the ^^ovcrn- 
ment of troops, seamen, and eaniii-fol lowers, hy 
l»unishin;^% as crimes, acts or omissions which, in 
civil life, would be mere broaches of contract — e.^. 
desej'tion or ^Usohedieiice of orders. 

Articlca of JFar were, prior to the ]>assing of 
the Jirst Mutiny Act (cpv.) in KiHO, the only 
ordinances for rej^ulatinj^ disci])line amongst the 
troops raised, fiom time to time, for each campaign. 
Tliey were issne<l hy th(‘ erown <»r hv the com- 
niaiider-in-cliief, in [uirsuarice of autliority con- 
ferred hv the crown, tor (^ach camj);ii;;n, and eeasctl 
to <»pcrate on its conclusion. This prero«;alive 
power, dating from (he Coinjnest, was snperse<le«l 
in 180,*! hy a corresptuidiii^ statutory powm-, 
expressed in section 09 of the Army Act of 1S8I, 
but not likely to be used. The earliest eoinplele 
code, d.-ited l.'is.-i, is the ‘Statutes, Ordiuaiu-es, and 
(^istoms’ of Hiehard II. .Articles of War were 
then issiietl hy Ifenry V'., Ilmiry VII., and iliirin;; 
the ^^reat Kel»ellion hy both sides, in almost 
identical laii^oia^e : those of J.,ord E.ssex were 
published under an orilinaiice of the Lords and 
Commons. ('harh‘s II. and .lames IT. also issued 
Articles of War. The former, dated 107*2, formc<l 
the orovindw(»rk of those issiu'd in 1878, which 
were consolidated with the Mutiny Act in the 
Army Discipline and Ro'^iilation Act of 1879, now 
replaced by the ,\riny Act of 1881 (see Ak.mv Dis- 
CIPLINK); hut the earlier Articles were of exces- 
sive severity death or loss of liiiih for almost every 
crime. Tlui L’nited States Articles of War are 
publishtjd ill tlie annual Army Regulations, and 
cover generally the same* grouml as those of Eng- 
land. Sentences of death by courts-martial, as in 
the Lnited Kingdom, mu.st ho concurred in hy at 
least tvv O'thirds of the. memhers, and, with f<*w 
exceptions, nnist lx* (tonlirnuHl, befon; execution, 
by the president of the l nited States. 

NaaxU Articles of U'or are similar in every 
re.spect to those for the army, and, like them, have 
h(*en iucoqxirated in a Naval Discipline .\et, of 
which tlitiy form tlm tirst section. The power of 
the Ailmiralty to make Articles of War for the 
government of the Marines is rec<ignise<l in section 
379 of the Army Act, under which tliis body is 
discipline<l whim not Ixirne on tlic, hoiiks of a man- 
of-war in comiiii.ssioii.^ — In the United States, 
niarintrs are subject to the regulations for the army 
or navy, acconliiig as they ha])])en to he engageil 
with either hranch of the service ; the Naval 
Articles being, however, essentially the same a.s 
those governing the army. 

Indian Articles (f War are a distinct and special 
body of regulations, ami ap])ly only to oilicer.s, 
soldiers, and camt)-foUowers wbo are natives of 
India. 

Article.s. The* Si\, were imposetl by act of 
parliament in 1.7:^9, when, Ifenry VJIJ. being dis- 
pleased with some of the bishops most fav^ourablc 
to the Keform.'itioii, their opponents for a time, 
regained the ascendency, 'riiesc aific-le.s asserted 
tlie doctrini? of transubsuintiation, (jeclared com- 
munion in both kinds not to lx* neces.sary, con- 
demned the marriage of juiests, enjoined tlie 
continued oh.servance of vows of chastity, ami 
sanctioned juivate masses and auricular confession. 
The act iinjiosing them was popularly ttalled ‘ tin* 
six -stringed wliip.’ Severe peiiiilties were ajipointed , 
for writing or speaking against them, and for I 


abstaining from confession or the sacrament at the 
accustomed times, for priests failing to put away 
their wives, and for persons ’^^ritin)^ or speaking 
against the doctrine of transubstantiatioii. Arch- 
bishop ('lanmer vainly opposed the act in the 
House of [..ords : the king was resolute to have it 
passed. Its severity was mitigated hy a subseijuent 
act of his reign (1.M4), and although it continued 
suh.stantially unre])caled, it was transgressed with 
impunity even hy eeel(*siastieal dignitaries. 

Articles, The Thirty-nine, of the (Mnireh of 
England, are the articles of religion which were 
agreed ujx)!! hy the archhishops and lushojis of 
j both |)rovinces and the whole clergy in the. eon- 
j vocation hchl at Loiulon in the 4th year of Eliza- 
j both, 1502, under Archbishop Parker. To have a 
clear view of the history of these im]x>rtaiit articles, 
we must go hack to the promulgation of the 
original ones, fnrly-t wo in nunilx'r, in the reign of 
Eilward \'f. 'I'he council n])ix>inted hy the will of 
Henry VI II. to conduct tin* government during 
the king's minority, was for the most ]>art favonr- 
ahly disposed towanls the Reformeil o}»inions, and 
the managemi'nt of c*hurc.h athiirs dev<»lved almost 
entirely u])on .Vrchhishop Uranmer. In the year 
1.749, an act of parliament was ]):isscd, empowering 
till*, king to appoint a commission of .S2 persons, to 
niaki* ecclesia.sti(‘al laws. Ibnler this act, a com- 
mission of 8 bishops, 8 diviiu's, 8 civilians, ami 
S lawyers (amongst whom weri^ Uranmer, Ridley, 
ITooper, Uoverdale, Scory, l\*ter Maityr, ami 
Justici* Tfales), w’as aj)tx)int(*d in 1551, and one of 
its first acts was to draw up a cixh* of artieh;s of 
faith. These were forty- two in number, and were 
set forth hy the king's authority in 1555. Stryjie 
makes it appear that these forty ! wo art ides wore 
agreed upon in the eonvoc.-itioii that was sittingiu 
1.“m*2, hut his ass(*rfion has been much ouestioiied. 
.\gaiiist Strype may he eited not. only rnller, hut 
;iIso Rurnet, Lamb, and Palmer. Rut p(‘rhaj)s the 
I best authority on the subject, Archdeacon Hard- 
: wick, in his Histurff of the Articles (f Jlcliffion 
* (1859), makes it appear highly jnohahle that 
Strype’s vi(‘vv was ixirrcct. 'To these articles 
was jirelixed the Uatechism, and there is no 
doubt that Uranmer hail the princi])al hand 
ill their coni]x)sition ; for he owned bebue 
t^hieen Mary’s eommission that they W(‘re his 
doing. Rut immediately after their ])uhlication, 
Edward died, and one of the lirst acts of the 
eonvocalion summoned with the ]>arliamcrit in the 
lirst year of t^uccii Mary, was to ilcclare that 
these forty -two articles had not been set forth hy 
the agreement of that House, and that they did 
not agree. theret<). In 1558 Elizabeth succeeded 
her sister. lii 15.79 Parker was installed in the 
sec of (-anterhury, and immediately the other 
vacant sees were tilled u]». And now^ came a fresh 
opportunity of dravving uji some articles of faith 
vvhieh might serve as a test of orthixloxvin the 
Reformed (.'hurch. Parker applied himself to this 
work, and, for the pur])OHe, revised the forty-two 
articles of King Edward, rejecting four of them 
entirely, and intnxlueing four new^ ones — viz. the 
oth, pitli, 29th, and 3()th, as they now stand, and 
altering more, or less seventeen others. IMiis draft 
Parker laid before the convocation which met in 
1562, wdiere further alterations were made ; and 
the 39th, 40th, and 42d of King Edward's, which 
treati^.d of the resurrection, the intermediaU^ state, 
and the doctrine of the liiial salvation of all men, 
were finally rejected. The 41st of King Edw'ard's, 
which condemned the Milleiiarians, was one of the 
four wJiicli Parker omitted. Thus tlie articles were 
reduced to thirty-nine. They were drawn up and 
ratified in Latin, hut w4ien they were printed, as 
was done both in Latin and English, the 29th w*aH 
oiiiitUHl, and so the number was further reduced to 
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thirty-eight. From tliCHC thirty-eight there was a 
further omission — viz. of tlie first lialf of the 2(»th 
article, which declares that ‘ the chureh hath i»ower 
to decree rites and ceremonies, and hath authority 
ill c<)ntroversies of faith.’ As all the records of 
convocation lauished in the great fire of it 

is very ditticult to ascertain how these omis.sions 
arose. However, in 1.^71 tin* articles onee more* 
underwent revision, Archhisho]) Parker ami Hisho]» 
Jewel making a few trilling alterations, and the 
2tUh l>eing restored. The convocation which was 
then sitting ratified them both in Latin and 
English, and an act of ])arliament was j»assed in 
that year compelling the clergy to suhscrihe ‘such 
of them as onlv concern the confession of the true 
Cliristian faitli, and the doctrim* of the Sacra- 
unnits.’ The^’O still, howe\cr, rcJiiained some 
(liflicnlty as v> which was tin* authorised copy, 
some of the copies being printed with, and others 
without, the disputed clause of the ‘20th ; hut this 
was liiially S(*tth*<l by the canons passed in the con- 
vocation of 1004, which left tlje tliirty-nine articles 
as they now stand. ‘ His Majesty’s Declaration.’ 
wliich prc<‘cd(‘s them, and directs that they ^hall 
l*e interpreted ‘in tln*ir lit<‘ral ainl graminatical 
sense,' was prelixed by t.’harles I. in 10*2S. 

It may Ik* interesting to kn<>w from what other 
sources the thirty-nim* articl(*s an* ([(‘lived. Some 
of tlicm, as th(i 1st, ‘2d, ‘2.")tli, and .SNt, agr(*(* not 
only in their doctrim*, hut in most of their word- 
ing, with tin* (’onf(‘ssion of Augslmrg, d’ln* ftth 
and 1 0th an* clearly dm* to the same source. Some 
of them, as the lOth, ‘20th. ‘2r)th, and .‘Uth, n'seinhh*, 
liotli in doctrim* and verlially, certain articles 
drawn up by a commission a]>point(‘d by Henry 
\’lll., and annotated by tin* King's own hand. 
'Die lull article, on justilicatiou, is ascribed lo 
(’ranmer, hut the latter j>art of itonly existed in 
the articles of ir).j‘2. The ITtli, on pr(.*(lcslinalion, 
mav he traced to the writings of Luther and 
.Melaiicht hon. 

The thirty-nine articles liav(* been de.M‘rilK*d as 
‘containing a wlnde body of divinity.’ 'I.'his can 
lia-rdly he maintained. Tii(‘y contain, how(‘ver, 
what tin* Lhurch of I'jigland liolds to he a fair 
-s(ii plural account of tin* l(*a(ling doctrin(*s of 
LlirLtianity, together vitli a cond(*nination of 
^\ila■l sho cofisidtus to lx* tin* ]Minci]>al (*rrors of the 
(’linrch of Home ami of certain I’rolestant sects. 

far as they go (and then* arc many things un- 
n<'ii(od by them) tli(*y are a legal detinition of the 
do 1 rin(‘s of the (Miurchof England; though it is 
to the iiouh of i'fonnion tliat memhins of 

tliat communion look for the genuim* ex]U(‘ssion 
<‘f licr faith. 'rh(*y W' re ado]*t(*<l by tin* convoca- 
tioii of tin* Irish (’liurch in Kidd, and by tin* Scot- 
tish Episcopal (Miurch at tin* dose of the IStli cen- 
tury. fan-pus (.’hristi (College, (’amhridge, contains 
the only copies of the Articles in manusen]tt or 
print that are of any authority. .Amongst them 
are the Latin manuseri]»t of the Artieh-s of ldi»‘2. 
and the English mannseript of tln^ Articles of 17)71. 
ea(‘li with the signatures of the arclihisln^ps a«id 
bishops who suhserihed them. 

See Hardwick’s hi.story of tlio .Articles already cited. 
Amongst the comment tries upon them are tho.se hy 
Bishop Burnet (KiCill) ; Bishop Beveridge ( 17K>) ; BLslmp 
lorbcs of Brechin (*2(l cd. 1871); and that most conn* 
tenancod hy Anglican authorities, tlie exposition hy Dr 
Hartdd Browne, Bishop of Wincljcster ( fiond. 12th e<l. 

Tract XC., by Cardinal Newman, ilIustr;oed the 
’elasticity’ of the Articles. See also the articles Cueeds 
iuid (J0NFESSION.S. 

Articulai'ta t>r Aktkutlatkd Animals, one 
of the great primary divisions of the Animal King- 
dom, according to the system of (’uvier (see 
^OOLOCY). It included those animals of which 
the body is divided into a number of distinct 
30 


joints — viz. tin* higher worms or Annelids, and also 
the Insects, (’rustaeeans, Arachnids, and Myri- 
apods. Tin* four latter groups were sejiarated from 
the Annelida ((pv. , and see also Worms) hy \'on 
Siehold, on a(‘count of tlieir- })ossessioii of hollow 
jointed limbs, into a separate sub-kingdom, Arthro- 
poda (({.v.). 

Articulate Sounds. See I^kttkk.s. 
Artieulatioii. See Joints. 

Artilieial Flowers, Ac. S(?e IU.owkk.s (Ar- 
tificial), STONK.S (I’KKciors), Pearls, Ac. 

Artilieial Limbs jin* me(*hanical contrivances 
ada]»te(l to reproduce* the hn in, and as far as may 
h(‘, the function of a lo>t or absent mcuihcr. They 
have, in oik? form or otlu-r, hccii in use from very 
(*arly times. Herodotus mentions the ease of a 
prisoner who amputated his own foot to escajrn from 
Ids shackles, aiuL es(‘a]»ing to his friends, was pro- 
vided with ti wooden suhslitute. ’I'he brave M. 
Sergius, gr(‘at-gran(lfallier of (’atilim*, was consul 
in the ye.ar K)7 R.c. IK* lost. Ids riglit hand in 
his second eam]>aign ; ami n-eeiv (td twenty-three 
woumls, so tliat neitlier his romaiidng baud nor Ids 
f(_‘(‘t were fully serviecalde. Notwithstaudiiig this, 
h(‘ fought in foui- hat th-s witli his left liaiid only : 
;ift(‘rwards Ik; made Idiiiscdf an iron hand, ami tight- 
ing with it fastened on, was instruim*ntal in raising 
tlie siege of f’reiuona, in |)rot(.‘(jting Placentia, and 
in sKinidng twelve of (he (‘iieiuv's eam}is in (ianl, 
during the second Puide uar (Pliny, Jl/.sf. yat. 
‘2H, 104-1()<>). In ISS.') i\ reimirkahlo sp(*eimen was 
discovered in a toiiil) at (’a]iua along with other 
relies dating from n.c. ; it is thus (hrserihed 
in tin* catalogue of tin* London Hoyal Pollege 
of Surgenns, when* tin* sju-cimen is pr»*sorved ; 

‘ Homan Artilieial L(.‘g. Tin* artificial limb accur- 
at(‘ly r(‘preseuts tlu* foiin of the leg. It is made 
with pi(‘(*(*s ot thin Inonze fastened by lironzc 
nails to a wooden eon*. Two iron hai-s, having 
holes at their fin* (*uds, are attached to the 
ujip(‘r extn'iuily of tin* bronze. A (juadrilateral 
jueee of iron, found m*ar tin* ])()sition of the foot, 
n tliouglit to have giN eii strength to it. Th(*re 
was no tra(‘(* of tin* foot, ami the woo(h?n eon? 
had m‘arly all crumbled away. The skeleton had 
its wai>it surroumh'd Iw a, belt of slu'ct hronz(*, 
edged with small rivet--, piohahly used to fast(*n 
a leatlier lining.’ 'I'lie u]>]x*]- tldnl of tlie l(*g was 
ludlow', while the lower two thirds were tilled witli 
wo( »d. 

'Pile eelel>rat(*d artilieial hand of tin- (Jerman 
kaigiit. (lotz von l»erlieldng(*n - ( hUz of tlie Iron 
Hand was invented aliout )r>t>4 by a mecluiiiie 
of Nun'inlierg. It weigln'd three ])(>umls, ami 
wa^ so eonstruet(‘d as to grasp a sword or 
laiiee. Tn the twelfth cliajiU.*!- of Anihrose Paio'.s 
Uianrs ( '/u'rftrtfir, as translated hv Thomas 
Johnson in KiO.”), it is descrilied -by wliat means 
arms, h.*gs, and hands may he made by art, and 
pla<*«*il instead of tin* natural arms, h‘gs, and hands 
that are cut oil’ or lost.' No improvements wortliy 
of record were made from tlie lime of Anihrose 
PaK* till the hegiiining of the ])reseiit century, 
w1k‘1i Baillif of Berlin const meted a hand which did 
not exceed a ]»()nml in weight, and in which the 
lingers, without the aid of the natural liaml, not 
only exorcised the movi'iiients of flexion and exten- 
sion, hut could he elosi‘d njion and retain light 
objects, such as a hat, and (‘veii a p(*n. Heeent 
yejirs have seen great advam-es in llie adaptation of 
these iiieehanieal eonlrivane(*s to varied reijuire- 
ments. The first drsoirrotitni in an artilieial limb 
is lightne.ss. This a[)]»Iies e(jually to both njiper 
ami lower extreniiti('s. In other resp(.*ets, liow ovt*!-, 
important ditrereiic(*s (‘xist hetw'e(*n what is desir- 
able ill an artilieial arm and what in an artirie.ial 
leg. In the former, to the extreme limit 
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compatible with control over its movxMueiits, is 
>vishe<l for ; in the latter, tittihiUtu is chietly thought 
of. The artificial arm is destined to rei)Vo<luce as 
far as possible, the prehensile powers of the lost 
upper extremity ; tne artiticial leg, the weight- 
Hupi>orfing function of the natural lower limb. In 
bt)tn, the mechanical ap[)liance must fit accurat(‘ly 
and grasi) (irmly the stump of the natural liml>; 
and this without exerting injurious ]uessure or 
causing discomfort at any point. 

Arms. — The utility of an artificial arm dejamds 
much on the nature of the stuiu]). A stump 
above the elbow is most suitable wliciu it tapers 
gradually to its lower end, and terminates in a 
rounded surfa(‘e. When an arm is removed at 
the shoulder-joint, and there is no stump, an aiti- 
ficial arm can still he fixed in its juoper place by 
means of a corset. In amputation below tin* elbow- 
joint, the best stump is one forimal by amputation 
at the wrist. The simple.st form of artificial arm 
after amputation abo\e tlie elbow, con^'ists of a. 
leathern slicath accurately litte<l to flu* npj>er j>art 
of the stump. The lower end of the sliealn is 
furnishe<l with a wooden block ami metal scr<‘w- 
plate, to which can lu* attached a fork for holding 
meat, a knife for cutting food, or a hook for carry- 
ing a weight. Tin* arm should be so carrh‘d as to 
represent the position of llie natural arm wlieii at 
rest, [t is retained in its ]»()siti(Ui by shoulder ami 
breast straps, and forms a light, useful, and inex- 
|H*nsive substitute for the lost member. JMore 
complicated, ami therefon? more; <‘\p(*nsive pie<*es of 
apparatus are made, in which motion is given to 
the finj'ers, a lateral action of the thumb is obtained, 
the wnst-niovements are j>aitially imitated, ami a 
degree of natural softne.ss given to the hand by a 
covering of gutta-]»ercha and india rubber. Noth- 
ing has teinled so much to tin* very highest <Ievelop- 
ment of artificial arms and hamls, as an accident 
which happened mon; than a (juarter of a ceiiturN 
ago to the celebrated French tenor, M. Roger, who 
lost his nght arm above tlni elbow. It was neces- 
sary, for his future appearance on the stage, that he 
should have an artificial limb, Avhich wouhl serve 
the purposes of histrioni<* ai-tion, and ]>erniit him to 
grasp a swonl and diaw it from its scabbard. Such 
a contrivance was invented in ISIo by l’eter.'^en, 
a Prus.siaii niecliani« ian, and tin* I’r<;m h Academy 
of Sciences commissioned MM, (lambev, Rayer, 
Velp<'au, ami Magendie to report upon it. ^I’lie 
ai»j»aratus, which weighed less than IS ounc«*s, 
was tested ujion a soldier who had lost both arm^'. 
By its aid he wa-s enabled to piidx u]) a pen, take 
hold of a l(‘af of ])aper, Ac. Retersem's eom’ejgion.s 
were im[)rove<l by .Miissrs Pharriere, the celebrated 
surgi<’al mechanic's of Raris, 
aideil by M. Iluguier, the well 
known surgeon. A very perfect 
artificial hainl has been inveiite<l 
by Mr Heather R>igg, in Avhieh 
voluntary and variable move- 
ment is confmred on the thumb 
hy a (d<»sed hy<lraulic apparatus. 
Riy compressing a.n india rubber 
hall ]ila(‘e<I under the armpit, a 
piston is worke-d that can opmi 
or close the giasp of tin* thumb, 
'• ith g(‘iif le or with foicibir jue.s- 
siirc as re<tuired. '1 hb mbled 
automatie mobilitv is a gieai. 
jolvance in the oustrut tioii of 
such apidiam es. H. Higg, 

Ariip^'inl IJ.rhs (tml Amimtu- 

issr» , 

The Beaufort arm (fig. 1) 
po.sse.sses a similar ‘ i)i.-tinetivo ’ 
power of juovejuent. It consists of a wood»*n liand 
attached to a ieatliern socket that firmly fits the 




stumj). The fingers are half-clo.sq<l parallel to one 
another, the first two finger-tips opposing that of 
the im»vahle thiimh. The thumb is pivoteil on a 
pin concealed in the hall of the thiimh ; it is firmly 
pressed against the linger-tins l>y ji strong india- 
rubber baud similarly eoiicealed. A ]>iecc of whip- 
et)rd is attached to the hack of the thiimh, whence 
it runs njiwards to the shoulder of the wearer, and 
aero-^^s his back to the ojiposite .sliouhler, arouml 
Avliiib it is fastened by a tape loop. By drawing 
njKui and ridaxing the whipcord, tlie grasp of the 
thumh is alternately opeueil and clo.sed ; and these 
movements can he attained by slight movements 
of the shoulders, or by advamdiig and retracting 
the artificial arm. Idiis arm was adopteil by the 
French government for distribution to soldiei-s 
maimeil in the Franco-derman war of 1S70-71. It 
is a remarkably ellicient ajipliance, and has the 
a«lvantage of cheapness, so that it is within the 
reach of all class<‘s. 

l.nfu . — The ohj(‘ct in view here is to support 
wi*ighf, ami to sup})ly movement useful in pro- 
gre.ssion. AVeight (‘an Ixi borne in three ways in 
an artificial leg: (1) t.)u the 
end of the stumj) ; (*2) hy the 
eontact-fri(‘(ion between the 
surface of the lind) and a 
tightly fitting slu'ath ; and (W) 
on the tuberosity (jf the i.schinm 
or ‘ sitting hone.’ 

The simph‘st artificial h‘g is 
the ‘hucket’ h‘g (fig. 2), con- 
sisting of a hollow wooden or 
leathern slu'ath, A, fitting 
accurately to tlui contour of 
the stump, and hal ing a‘])('g,’ 

B, firmly atta,ched to its lower 
end. The W(‘ighf is her<^ chielli 
horm* hy th(‘ ‘sitting l)om\’ 
which repos(‘s on the smooth 
brim of tin* ‘bucket.’ The end 
of the stump should not (|nit(} 
reach the lloor of tlie ‘ huck(‘l 
h(‘iice it takes no ]>art in sni>- 
porting th(‘ widght of the 
body, Mhich might give rise to 
pain ill the stump. 'Fliis ;i,ppli- 
am c is suited only for amputa- 
tion tlinuigli the thigh. Its 
great defects are the. absence of bending at the 
knee, :iim1 the ahseiit*e of a foot, which makes it 
useh'ss on soft ground. , 

df the mon? complicatiid forms of artilicial leg 
thic(* an* especially i»opular, 'I he lirst of these Is 
of Fhigli.sh oiigin, and owing 1o it.s having Ix'en 
atloi»ted hy tlie Manjiiis of Anglesey, is known as 
the Amjlcsri/ Inj ; it is fully described in dray’s 
work oil Artifirinl I.lmhs. The second is that 
iiivent(?(l hy an American nam(*d I’almcr, and 
calhMl the Pa!mvr Irtj. From its lightness and 
the greater eas<* of walking with it, it soon snjier- 
seded the Anglesey leg in America. In the third, 
also inveiitiMl in .America, and known as Dr /^//A 
h'ff^ till! principal faults of the two other legs liaye 
hei li completely overcome. 1’Iie advantages of tliis 
I<*g are finis summed iij) hy Mr Bigg : (1 ) Adapta- 
tion to all amjmfalions either fihove or below the 
kiu'c. (*2; Rotation ami labnal action of the ankle- 
joint. ( .S ) Rower on the ]»ai t of the jiatieiit to walk 
witli ea.'^e on any surface, howe.ver irregular, as, 
oniiig to the motion of the ankle-joint, the solo 
of the foot readily accommodato itself to the 
unevenness of the ground. (4) The ankle-joint 
is rendered jierfectly indestrnctihle by ordinary 
Avear, owing to its centre being composwl of a 
gla.ss ball resting in a I'liii of vulcanite. 

The action of tlie ankle-joint is created 
tendons, arranged in accordance with the iiosition 
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assigned to them in a natui’cal leg. These tendons 
are capable of being rendered tight or loose in a 
ftov seconds, so that the wearer of tlic leg has the 
po'ver of adjusting with precision tlie exact degree 
of tension from which he linds the greatest comfort 
ill walking. (0) There is a self-acting spring in the 
knee-joint, urging the leg forward in walkiiig, and 
imparting automatic motion. (7) The whole is 
covered by a flesh-coloureil en.amcl, which can be 
washed with soap and water. (8) At the kiu'e-joint 
there is a mechanical arrangement re[)resenting the 
crucial ligaments, and all’ording natural action to 
that articulation by which all shock to the stump 
ill walking is avoided. Hermann's artilicial limb is 
still more highly approve<l by many, as atfonliiig 
more siipi)ort when the knee is bent. See Max 
Sche<le’s work c*’i Ampulation, and the Sifstem of 
Snvijcru by Holn*es and Hiilke (3d ed. 1883). 

The Beaufort h*g (tig. 3), invented by the Count 
de Beaufort in 1851, and bnprov(*d subsequently, 
has threi^ great recom- 
iinmdations : it length- 
ens the stridti that can 
be safely taken, it 
reprodnc«‘s the natural 
gait, .and it is rem.ark- 
.ably clieaj). B.-iron 
I..arrey, the celebrated 
Frencli surgeon, re- 
poiMed on this inven- 
tion t<» the Academy 
of M«‘<licine, that ‘it 
c()n^ists of a jnece of 
ash-wood, which, like 
th(i peg, is attaelusl to 
the ordinary wooden 
leg. It n‘plac<'s tht‘ 
metal disc of the peg, 
and is sliaped some- 
what likt‘ a foot, but 
shorten' in length, 
'riie plantar .surface 
is covered with .a 
IcatloMii sole, gar- 
nislu'd Mitli cork at 
tlie heel. 7 /.v ntrirf/ 
'in fo/oi, the curve being smdi as to give the limb 
coiitimious lines of bearing on tin' ground while the 
body moves forsNanl, save that tlie curve is not so 
t»crl(,. tly uniform as to invidve any danger of .slip- 
ping. lie slmws how tlie curved side is instru- 
inciilal in increa.sing stability, in lengtlieiiing the 
pace, and in giving it a natural character. In 
bStjo I ills new form of foot \>as ada))ted to a new 
leg eese, with lateral suiiporls of ash-wood, ami a 
j<»im corresponding to tin' knee, apjilic.ahle to c,a.ses 
of amputation of ail sorts. The.se liinhs are now 
made ill London by the Proviilont Surgical 
A}ipliaiice Society. F*.)r artiticial eyes, no,ses, 
palate.s, teeth, see Kye, Kmi NOiM.,\.sTi<r OuEij.v- 
tioN.s, Faj.ate, Den i istkv, TEErii. 

Artillery originally meant any projectile 
weapon or engine of war, even Im^w.s and arrow.s 
siiid slings ; now it means eitln*r cannon of .any 
description or the .soldiers who manage the e.annon. 
It is here used iu the la; ter sens<^ ; the description 
ot various kinds of ordnance will hi; found either 
nmler (hVNNON or under their sp(3eial names. Par/: 
0/ ArtUlcrt/ is a collective name given to the whole 
of the guns, carriages, aimiiiiniti'm, and otlier 
appurtenances essential to the working of r» neld 
or siege army. 

Artillery Corps . — The introduction of lield-guns 
necessitated the formation of a body of men set 
apart to study the force and action of gunpowder, 
the flight .md range of projectiles, the weigdifc and 
strongtii of cannon, and the manumvring of heavy 
masses of field artillery ; and after the great wars 


in the beginning of the present century, artillery 
hail beemme the third great branch of military ser- 
vice, after the infantry and cavalry. 

^ Artillery is divided into two classes, Held and 
siege (soinetiiiKis called forties's or g.arrisoii artil- 
lery). The former is divided into JJatteries {u.v.) 
as taetical units, ami, besides the liighly trained 
horse, lield, ami nioniitain, there are rocket .and 
position liatteries formed wlieii necessary. In time 
of j»eace, a few of the latter ela.ss exist in India, 
wliere the guns are ilrawii by Imlloeks and manned 
hv men of the g.arrison artiliery. Si(*ge or fortress 
aitillmyinen are groujied into regiments, bat- 
talions, i\:e. , like infantry, for mlmiiiistrative juir- 
jK)se.s, in all armies exivpt that of (beat Britain 
(see htdow). .Marim* art illerymeri, though belong- 
ing to tin; n.avy and working sliip^' guns, .an; to 
be classed as siege aitillerv. 'They an; organised 
lik(‘ infantry. 

The Piotjal Ueyiment of Artilh vy is the collective 
n.aim; for the wiiole of the ;iitilh‘rv bi'Iongiiig to 
the British army. Formed liist in ITb"), I'onstant 
adilitioiis have been imule to llu* same n‘giment, 
and it is now almost an army in itself, comiiris- 
ing JIorsf\ Fields ami (htrrlson Artifirry. flatly 
sclieines liavi? been originated for dividing tliis 
regiment .at le.ast into two branches, mounted 
.and disinountiMl, ]>ul never fully carried out. 
'I’lie horse ariilleiy, however, is se)»;irately re- 
eruited, and except that the oHicers ri.'vert to 
field or garrison .artillery on pronintioii to await 
reappointment to it, may be considered a diflerent 
regiment. In action, tin; horse ;irtilh*ry, having 
.all the men mounted either on liorses or on the 
limbers of the guns, cati m.ameuvro 'svith cavalry; 
the lield artilltu'y, carrying tin* giiimers on the 
guns ainl w.'igons, ami being armi‘<l with a heavier 
wea]»on, cannot nnive at such a rajud )».ace except 
for very short distance.-.. 'IMic garrison .artillciy 
sometimes fnrnislies nn n to acconqiany guns of 
position (20- pounders or -lO-poumiers ) dragged .at 
a walk on to the lield of iiattle by cart-horses, 
biilloi'ks, or ele]»hants, and it also mans the moun- 
tain baitciiis iu India; but its ])ropev duly is to 
work tlie heavy guns of forts or siege Itatteries. 

'Fhe Coast Jiritjadi consists entirely of old ;>ohlicrs 
who .are stationed in the small coast-forts, charged 
with the duly of looking after tin* maga/im*s, store.s, 
and guns in tlieiii. 3'here are generally two men 
to each fort, ami a master-gunner (sec Wakuant 
Offu’EK) su]K‘rintcmls oin* or moi'c forts nmler a 
dislriet otlicer from the m ari'st regular battery of 
artillery. The oHict*rs of the co.ist biiga,«le (I 
major, 10 cai)taiiis, and It) lieiitenam>-) are always 
pronioteil from tin* ranks, ami giun'rally jdacial in 
cliargo of barge stores and inijuntanl niaga/ines; 
some .act as ad jutants for their disliiets. 

In 18,~)7, .after the Indian Mutiny, the native 
gunners of the Bombay, Bengal, and Mailras 
reginieiits of artillery were disbaialed, ami the 
oliiet'rs amalgam.aled with those «it tin* obi Uoyal 
Artillery, luit their ]»roniotion contiiiued on their 
own .seniority lists. I'liese olHccrs are gradually 
disappearing. A major-general bobls the a]ipoint- 
inent of insjicctor-geiieral of ariilleiy, ami visit.s 
every fort .and set's every man in tli»* regiment at 
Utiiiie yearly. A de]»uty-adjulaiit-gt‘m‘ral at the 
War lillice represent.s it on tlic general .stall of the 
army. 

A horse or lield b.attery lias o ofhct'is ( 1 major, 
1 captain, and 3 lieutenants) and 151 men; 
ami a garrison batl‘ i v, 4 olliccrs ( I major, 
1 captain, .and 2 lieutenants) and irom 100 to 150 
men, according to the guns t)f position in its charge. 
The horse .artillery forms two brigades, letteretl A 
anti B, of 10 batteries each, also lettered and 
grouped thus for administrative purposes only. 
There are four similar brigade.^ of Held artillery. 
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These are numbered, but their batteries (20 to 23 
in a i)ri^adc) are lettered. Each horse or lieltl 
brigade has also a depot battery. Some batteries 
are armed with the new 1.3- pounders, some with 
12 -pounders, and some 0-i)ouinlers, and 12 held 
artillery batteries witli 10-i)ounders. The gar- 
rison artillery is divided into 11 brigades (of 0 
to 10 batteries), and each is allotted to a 
district or artillery division, becoming the first 
brigade of that division, the territorial militia 
artillery forming the other brigades. There is a 
<lepdt battery at each divisi()nal lieadcpiarters, 
recruiting from the district for the service bat- 
teries. Idle men enlist as ‘gunners' or ‘drivers,’ 
acconling to their height ; the standard being .'i 
feet 0 inches for the former, and T) f(M*t 4 inches for 
the latter. They serve (> years, au<l then pass to 
the reserve for (i more. 

The following table from the Army Estimates of 
1887- -88, shows the numbers of the force : 


KOVAL AK'I n.I.r.KV. 


Commissioned nflleers 

. .. 1,072 
. .. 1,S07 


Hank and lile 

H'T.'.es 

...2[»,470 

. . 7,670 

nuYAi. HOKS1-: AHTir.Lruv. 

Commissioned oHlfiTS 

\r f 111 inATiiiwtiiif'kiiiol iiffi Pi 

. .. 181 
•>7] 


Hank and lile 

. .. 3,078 


Horses 

Total men 

. ..32.770 

. . .•;,844 

Total horses I0.i>20 


Of this number, some 12.000 iium (SO batteries) are 
placed at the disposal of the East Imlies, to be 
paul for out of Indian revenues. 

The- liof/t(l Malta Fcticihlc Artillcni is ju’actically 
a local regiment of artillery militia, though otlieially 
ranking, as ])art of the regular army, next after the 
*2d West India Kegiment. It does not serve any- 
where but at Maltfi. 

The (hni Lasrar,^ of Hong kong and ('oylon are 
also local militia, but are enlisted for universal 
service. 

I /ic IfonoKrah/r. (^ompatn/ of ArlUhrff is the 
oldest existing v(dunteer corps in Jlritaiii. To- 
gether with tin* Srri/raNtsaf-ar)Us\ tin* Yroinen of 
the (rnant, and the (lintlemcu I^easioncrs^ it Avas 
established as far back as 1337, when Henry VIII. 
granted a ])att‘nt creating the ‘ Fraternity or tluild 
of Artillery of Long-bows, (doss-bows, ami Hand- 
guns.’ In ItakS the corporation of the city of 
London presented to the conijainy the Artillery 
(irounds, near Moorlields, for miMary exendscs. 
Royal jninces frequently eu rolled thcni.sclves as 
members of the company, usually as ‘ca])tain- 
general.’ In 1780, during the ‘Lord (Jeorge (Jor- 
don riots,’ this company efl'cctually protected the 
Rank of England; in 1818, and again in 18r>9, it 
was ready if neede<l, but has ne\ er been engage<l 
in actual warfare with an enemy. Its members, 
elected by the ballot of a (.’ouit of Assistants, 
pay two guineas annual subscri]>tion, niul £3 
entrance fee, and supply uniform.^, Imt n<»v arms 
and accoutrements. i hey learn rifle shooting as 
well as artillery practice; meeting t\vi<*c a wetrk 
at Moortields, amt (‘.very .summer spend some days 
in camp. The cor])s compri.ses six infantry com- 
panies ; a trooji of light (lavalry, who furnisli their 
own houses ; and /i battery of artillery, as well as a 
company of veteran.s. Kntil 1840 the members 
elected their own ollicers ; but since that year the 
crown lias appointed them. The lieutenant-colonel 
appoints the non-commissioned oilicers. The total 
number, of all arms, is alnuit 6(K). The ooini>any 
is th(i only volunteer body allowed to marcli 
through the streets with bayonets fixed. See 
G. A. Kiokes, Hidory of the Jttoa. Artillery Com- 
pany (2 vols. 1878^80). 


Artillery Schools . — Tlie first school for ailillery 
instruction was established by the Venetians in 
the beginning of the 16th century. Soon after- 
wards Cliarlos V. established similar schools at 
Rurgos and in Sicily. The French founded a 
school of ])ractical artillery in 1075 ; and in 1676, 
a theoretical .school at Douai. At present France 
has seven such establishments. Saxony bad an 
artillery scrliool in 1760; but the other German 
states were more tardy in this work. In I’russia 
alone the artillery and engineer schools are com- 
billed ; but in other statcis the.se two arms are 
.separate. The oflicors’ studies comprise mathe- 
matics, .'IS much of physics and chemistry as is 
neee.ss.'irv to the duti(.*s of the artilbuist, liebl and 
)»eriuanent butilication, tactics, military history 
and topograpliy, drawing, ('vc. The jiractical exer- 
cises include gun and mortar drill, siege operations, 
laboratory and maniif.actiiring studios. 

A Uoyal Military Academy was established at 
Woohvicli in 1741, for the artilleiists and engineer 
of the rov.'il army. The E.'ist India (kimp.any sent 
their iirtillcry cadi'ts to this academy from the 
year 1798 to 1810; but afterwards, until 1861, tb(*y 
maintained a se])arate establishment at Addis- 
combe (which, however, was not wholly for artil- 
lery). The students in the academy art^ admitted 
by* fair open eomj>etition, b(*lw(‘('n ibo .ages of 17 
and 20 ; and remain two and a half or three y(*ars, 
before being commissioned in the Roy.al Artillery 
or Engineers. I'be sons of military oflicers are 
admit t(‘d on lower terms than those of other 
])ersoiis. There .art? 22 prob'ssors .and instnicfors of 
various kinds. There is also at Woolwich a Deimri- 
ment of Artillery Sfiafics, for the instruction o*' 
junior ollicers of artillery ; an Ordnance Sclcrf 
Comniiffce, for ex.aniining Jind rt'porting on tli<‘ 
numerous inventions relating to artilh'iy brought 
before the War Ollice; and the Ar/dlery CoHcf/i\ 
consisting of a bnv (dliccrs in training for the su]>er- 
intcndcncc of lla* mannfatdniiiig dei».'irtmei)ts in 
the Royal Arsenal. I'lie menil»ers pass .'i severe 
(nullifying examination, and atteml lectures on 
Hieorctic.'il gnnnerv, chemist rv, .'ippli(i(l nuitlie- 
unities, and metallurgy. J’lie School of (innnceif 
.at SboebnrviK'ss is for cx])(‘iiments n])()n ordnance, 
guni»owder, and projectiles, and to exorcise yonn;," 
.artillery ollic(‘Vs in the practical and mecluinic.'il 
duties of their profession. 

Ill the Fnited St{it(“^, tlui piincipal artill(‘ry 
.s(diool is at I''ortn.*ss Monro(‘, in Mrginia. Hen*. 
und(*r thiTc artillery licld ollicers, live batt(*nc^ 
(om* from e.ach arlillcry n'giment of the army I arc 
in const.aiit tr.aining, togetla'r with such oflict'i^ 
and men as may from time to time be ordered to 
the sclio(d for instruction. 

Artioilactyla. Tin* great mammalian order 
rngulata (see*M.\.\iMAi.i.\, Un(U LATA) is divided 
into two groups ; liist, the I Vrissodaclyla, inclinl- 
iiig the horse, tapir, .and rhinoceros, liesidos a niulli- 
fn(le of extinct forms, .and distinguished by tbe 
I bird digit of (‘ach limb being symmetri(*al in itself, 
by the pres(‘nee. of an odd numlMW of digits on the 
liiiid-foot, by the nninb(‘r of dorso-liimbar vertebi'je 
being at least twenty-two, and so on ; while the 
.soeond sub-order, the Artiodactyla, possess the 
third digit, iinsymnudadcal in itself, hut forming a 
.syiniJietric.al pair with the fourth digit. While the 
liind-foot hears an even number of digits, the iiunibcr 
of dorso-lumbar vertebrje never reaches tMeritv- 
two, and rarely exceeds nineteen. Numerous niinoi 
osteological diHerences exist between the two sub- 
orders, whicli liroadly corresjioiid to tlio ancient 
divisions of solid-hoofed and cloVen-hoofed resjiec- 
tively. In the article Foot will lie found somo 
details as to the differences in the feet of various 
animals of the ungulate order. 

The Ai tiodactyla again divide into two groups 
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tlie Non-liuininantia and the Kuininantia. The 

former have usually more than one pair of upper 
incisors, and the molars have a more or less tuhcr- 
culate<l pattern, whence they are frequently termed 
Biiiiodonta. The metacarpal and metatarsal hones 
remain separate, and tliere are no horns. The 
fitcmiach has rarely more tlian two divisions. The 
Kcm-Iiuminantia include two existin;,' families, 
Sui'la* and Hippoj>otamida\ The Suid;e (pi^s) 
iiavti the skin moderately tliic.k and hairy ; the 
tliinl and fourth toes are much lon»^(u* than the 
second and lifth. The t<ieth are freqmmtly as 
iiijiny as forty four, and the molars are nuiltituher- 
cMilate. Tin; Hippopotamid.e have the skin ex- 
tnMiiel;^ thick, with scanty hairs ; tlie head, body, 
ainl limbs extremely massive ; ami the four toes all 
rcstinj^ on the <^round. The Kuininantia have 
never more than one pair of upi)er incisors. In the 
lower jaw, the canines closely resemhle and are 
situatecl hesiile the six incisors, which thus seem to 
liav(^ increased to ei^dit. 'Tin* molars hear a double 
scries of crcscenti<i riil^es, wheiun; the name Seleno- 
<lonta is freqiUMitly applied to the ruminant f^roup. 
'File, stomach has at tewest throe, ami usually four 
divisions. Thus in the sheep or ox, tlie cardiac 
portion of tlie stomaeli is ditrereiitiate<l into the 
eiionuous naurn or jiauiicli, and the rctiruhan or 
lioneycomh stomaeh, with whiidi it (‘ommuiiieatcs. 
After tho fodder has been (•hew(Nl a;^aiu, it passes 
H'adily into tln^ third division, the /mdferium, or 
nianypUc!^, which acts as a tilter, and only allows 
the liriely comminuted jKirtions of the food to enter 
the hi; 4 hly ;^lamlnlar nhtmitismn or rennet sttnnaeh, 
in wliieli oastrh', juice is seerete<l, ami [uoteid di^^es* 
tion ^oes on. 

Tlie e:^’istin^* groups of ruminants are tho Traj;u- 
r«(l;e, th(e (.’otylophora, ami tin* faineluhe. TTie 
Tra;;nlit|a‘ ( soimdimes crioneonsly termed musk- 
deer) fc the least dillenmtiated forms, and show 
iiiten‘st,/ri;;- atlinitii's to the mm-ruminants. The 
('etNl<»i lora, inclmliitK the o\ and deer tribes 
(liovidj and (.’ervida*), are the eentral family, 
wliiidi >ro hroadly distin^^oiisheil hy the cotyle- 
donary laeenta, and tin* structure of their horns; 

()1 the Cervida* liein;^ naked, deciduous, ami 
luiiiinill rem'wejd jiroci" of the fn dal hones ; 
Avliile tl' we of most liovida* (slunqi, aiitelop(‘s, oxen, 
iMillalotis) aw3 mm-deciiluous processes of tlie frontal 
ho, M'S, k'overed hy the thickened and hardeiieil 
cidti ! unis known as hom. Ihit in one suh-family, 
tlie ;;ii:atres, the horns arise as sejiarate os-sihea- 
tioiis. nnd are covered hy hairy skin, 

I'lie third family, (he ( 'aimdithe, are aberrant 
nuniMn-iiis. TTiey walk on broad intt>;\imentarv 
ciwl dms, 4le,veh)])ed below th(‘ plnvlanj^es of the 
ihiid and fourth toes, which are alone ileveloped, 
the nails not formiim hoofs. Lar}.;e pointed canines 
arc jnv.sent in each jaw. TTie stomaeh has a 
charae-teristic structure. The placenta is diHu.-^e. 
Tlnne are only two exist iii,Lf jLirroujis — tin* Camels of 
the Old Worhl, and the 1 Jamas of the New. 

iKuMINANTIA, BoMIU:, DeKII; also Viv.y 
IIiProiMiWivius ; Ali’Aca, Anteloim:, I’.t ffalo, 

(MtAVFE, hl.AMA, OX, ShEKI*, c^c. 

a. natural order of Mono- 
^hlamyJeous dieotyleiioiis, of which the Hreml- 
fniiy uin's<() is the most familiar ex 

ample; it i.s usually extended to inehide the tribe 
Hiulhcrries and ii^s (Moraoeie), and with them 
Y often ‘^u’ouped as a sub-order of the ^nvat rettle 
family, IJrticacea*, hut hy Kaillon under lUmacea*. 
Ihe Artocarpae.i'a* jirojicr are almost all tropical 
trees, and include many highly useful sjiccics, as 
^vell as soiue deleterious to man. The milky juice 
m soni(3 yields Caoutchouc (q.v.); and that of a 
few species is so bland as to be used as a substitute 
[<*1* milk (see Cow-tuek). The juice of othera 
iW) however, very poisonous, as that of Antian's 


toxk.ttrufy the ])oisoii usually called Ujias hy the 
Javanese. The fruits are wholesome ; the iin- 
portance of i>rca<l-fruit in the Soutli Sea Islands 
1.S M'ell known ; and the seeds of the Musanga 
of the CJold (’oast of Africa, and of BroaiiHKin 
(tlictistrmn in tin* West Indies, are eaten fis nuts. 
The fibrous hark of (he Ilnnul-fruit tree is ma<le 
into cloth ; its wood is used for build ing, its male 
catkins for timlcr; its leaves servi* as substitutes 
for ta)>le-(doths and wrapjiing-papers, ami its milky 
juice tor hird-linic. 'rin* liark of Antiavis mvAudora 
Ls used in Western India for making .sacks, which 
arc formed hy cutting a hram*h of tlie dimensions 
of the .sack wanted, ami simply turning liaek and 
drawing otV the hark after it has hemi soaked and 
heaten, the woimI hi;lng sawn oil’ .so as to leave a 
little jiortioii to form tlie liottom of the sack. The 
lihrous hark of (.'rn'opin or 'riiimp(;twood, 

is nsetl for cordagi*. The stem and luanches are 
hollow, and are iist‘«l hir wiml-iiistinments. The 
wood of .some .sjiccies is vahiahle, sm‘li as hetter- 
wooil (<j.v. ). Tin* wood known as /h.v///' Mtn htra 
timtoriay and n tu'mtfidca (Osage Orangi*) also 
yields vellow stain. See KUEAli-Fiii it, Tpa.S; also 
Fig, ^i^IA{EUUY. 

Artois, an old jirovince in the north of 
France, hounded hy Flanders and I Meanly, and 
almost corrcsiHinding with the modern department 
of 1‘as d(;-(Milais. Its capital was Arras. Louis IX. 
in 1‘2T7 imule Artois a county, and gave it to his 
brother Kolicrt. Afterwards it ])as.se<l into the 
hands of Flanders and Knrgnmly, hut was cede*! to 
France hy treaties in Hiotl. (.’liarles X., in his 
early life, and also after his alulication, was known 
hy the title of Fount d' Artois. 

Arts. The term ‘ .Vrl-s,’ or ‘ Liberal Arts,’ as 
technically ai>])lied to certain stmlies, <*amc into 
Use during tho midldlc ages, an I on the estab- 
lishment of nniversitii's. the term ‘ Faculty of Arts' 
<lenot(Ml those n\ ho dei-ot(‘d themselves to Science 
and l’liilosoph> , as dis(inguish(‘d from the faculty 
of TTieologv, and after\Nards of Meilicine and laiw. 
The nuiiilu*!' of ‘ .\rts ’ embraced in the full medieval 
course of learning was seven ; (Jrammar, Logic, 
Khetorii* (coiistituling the Triritnn), Music, .\rith- 
i motic, ( Teoiuetrv, and Ithctorii* (the (Jnmfrintnn). 
The terms Master ami Doctor were originally 
aj)j)lied synonymously to any person engaged 
in teaching. In i»roc(‘ss of time, the onet was 
restricted to the lilier.il arts; the other to 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine. See Dig i.’EKs, 
Umveksttv. 

Art I’llloilS. Art unions are associations hav- 
ing for their object the pvumolion oi an interest in 
the line arts, and a more liberal patronage of them 
hy the ]mhlic. T'hough thi* origin of these unions 
.sixmis to belong to the I’leiich, it was the Germans 
who fostered and developed them into the import- 
ant ai<ls to art they have sim-i* become. The 
Art Fnioii of Muiiieh was formed in 18*2T, ami 
within tea years of that date, lu'arly every town 
of any consequence in (.lerniaiiy had one. Many 
of the German associations also directed their 
attention to the formation and »‘nconragcnient of 
permanent galleries of art and other kindred 
objects ; that of Cologne greatly assisting in the 
completion of its celebrated cathe<lral. 

Tlie first union in Kritain was established in 
Edinburgh in 1S34, at whicli time the patronage of 
the line arts had reached .sueli a low ehh,^ that, 
excluding portraits, the caimaint expended in the 
jmrclitisc of iiiclures in the Scottish Acadeiiiy^s 
annual exhibition wa- .some times as Ion as .CTJ, 
and never more than TJfK). The success of the 
association was immediate, and to its foundei*s the 
public are in no small degree indebted for the 
rapiil progress which art has made in this countiy 
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during the hist thirty years. It has otherwise 
followed the exaniplo of the (Jicrman unions, inas- 
much as nearly every year it purchases an import- 
ant W(jrk of art, a picture or a statue, which is 
place<i in the permanent Nat ional Gallery. Similar 
associations immediately followed in London ami 
Duhlin, and now almost tnerv large town which 
has an annual art exhibition has also its art 
union, 'riiose associations are nearly all consti- 
tuted alike, ami consist of any number of indi- 
viduals ]»aving a certain sum, usuallx a guinea per 
aimuni, towards a fund, which, after <leductiiig 
necessary (‘xpenses, is mainly deyoted to the 
purchase of works of art for dlstiibiition as ]>ri/cs 
to t he subscribtM’s. 

The distribution is etlV‘< ted on the lottery juiii' 
ciple, but a diyeisity of ])ractice exists in the 
method of expending the funds. As this iliyersity 
has giyen rise to miu-b ctmtroversy, it may be 
brietly exjdained. Firstly, tin* method ctuumon 
on the (^)ntinent, and adopted in Fdiiibingh, con- 
sists in j)Utting, year ))y year, the whole sum to be 
devided to the purehas(* of works of art, into the 
hands of a committee of gentlemen, who are 
chosen for their sup})osed tasti* in such matters, 
and reciuesting them to purchase i>ietures and 
other works of art for distribution by lot to the 
subscribers. Secondly, the plan followed by the 
London Art Lnion is to distribute the money itself 
by lot, and to insist on the prize- Iiohlms (*xpemling 
tbeir prizes ill ]»ictures, selected by tbeniselyes, from 
certain t'xbibilions. If the objt'ct of tlu^ associa- 
tions is to cultivate a taste for liigbcr art than 
exists ill tlie general eoininuiiity for the time being, 
then there is no doubt that the first metbod is the 1 
true one. 

The weak point of art unions is the (‘xpense of 
managemoiil-, which in some cases is a very high 
percentago of tlie totnl sum snbsiuibed ; and it may 
even be doubted wludlu'r, now that tin* patronage 
of art has grown to its prosiuit dimensions, they 
havi! not outlived their usefulness. 

The difficulty of <listinguisbiiig between the 
lottery as ]»art of tin* art union, and lotteries of 
an niKjiK'stionably illegal kind, led in isib to the 
passing of a special act for legali'^ing hnint-fnh: art 
unions, maintained .solely for tlie cneouragement «»f 
art. Unions, however, to lie legal, luust be incor- 
porated by royal charter, or tin; instruimmt eon- 
stitnling the association and their rules he 
previously approved by the Ihivv-coniieil. See 
Exhiiutions, Lottkuiks. 

ArtvilU ^ town of Itussiau Armenia, on the 
Charueh, 34 miles S. of Ihituin. l*op. S()(X). 

Aru. See Aunr. 

ArilllL genus of sjiadieilloral monoeotyledoiis, 
belonging to the natural order Araee;e or Aroidea*. 
This oriler is cliiclly trojiioal, and eonnuises her- 
baceous ])lants, some <»f which arc stemless; 
sbrubliy plants, some of wliieli are arboreseent ; 
and ])larits which climb by aerial roots, clinging 
to tlie trees of tropical forests, ddie leavevs are 
sheathing at the hasf*, convolute in hud, usually 
witli hranching veins, 'I'ln* small degemnate 
■flowers are crowtlt*d iijion the ebingated axis or 
spadix, which is generally inclosed hy a large 
bract or SpnfJtr (q.v.), freijuently cobmred or 
white : the male flowers an; nggre^ab ! at the 
upper part of the spadix, and the femah- jlf»wcrs 
tr)wards its ba ^e. In son:'^ sjieeic . a *'tem h llki* 
that of carrion is prodm-c-d during flowering, as 
wel^ as a remarkable degr.-c of heat. Plants 
are of course lightly warm<-] than the air around 
the.-n, tile heat being ju-odiieed hy tlie break- 
ing up and oxidation <4 their protop];t.-,m, ar-d hy 
the true respiration, in short, whieb go<‘s on in 
all 1i ving ussues (sec Animal IIe.vT) : but flowers, 


in general, are only U or lU 
wers of 


warmer than tlie 



air, whereas the tlowt 
.some of the Arums and nearly 
alJii^d plants are sensibly w.ann 
to the touch, ami that of A, 
cord ifolium has boon fouml to 
have a heat of J2r F., when 
that of the air was only 
00° F. — The only Hritish spe- 
cies is yL wffca/atuoi, Cnekoo- 
pint or Wake- Robin, which is 
ahiiiulant in Knglaml, an<l in 
most parts of Enrojie, growing 
ehicdlv in moist shady woods 
and iimler liedges. tt has a 
tuberous perennial root ; its 
leaves are all radical, on long 
stalks, strongly arrow-shapeil, 
often spottisl ; the sjialhe 
greenish yellow, inclosing a 
rather short violet or brownish- 
red spadix. U jiroduces seai h;t 
berries, 1 2 seeded, about the 
size of peas, eliistered upon the 
s])adix. The root has a burn- 
ing acrid tasti‘, which, howt‘vi‘r, 
it losi‘s in diving or hoilin/j 
In a fresh state, it is a drastic 
purgative, too viident for medi- 
cinal list; ; and, indeed, it, as 
well as the leav<‘s, is mii active jioison ; yet a 
nourishing farina is prejiared from it, nfter the 
aeriil juice has been rcmovc'd. d’his farina is a 

jmre standi, and is known in Kngiand by the 
name of Portland Sago or Portland Arrowroot. 
It was forinmly ]»n*]>an.Ml to a coiisi<leral>le (‘xteiii, 
in tin* Isle of Portland, where also the tnhei> 
(conns) thmnsidves were eatmi by the country 
jieojih*. d’liey lose gix'at part of llndr acridity in 
ilrying, and were formerly used in mediidne as a 
stiinulaiit in impainsl digestion, a diiiindic in 
dropsies, and an (‘xpeeloraiit in (du'st eon'iplaiiits. 
The ]dant is eultivated in India for food.--.l. 
indirffoi is also cultivated in ilmigal for its esculent 
stems and small jiendulons tubers. — Aeriditv in the 
juice, ami the jnesmief* of an abundant a.im’l iiiilri- 
live store of standi, from whieh the acrid \jniee is 
(‘fv ily sejiaraled, are characteristics of manly }>lanlh 
of this old m’, ]*avti<*ulai ly s]K‘ei<‘s of Galadiniii and 
('oloeasia, much iise»l for food in warm cfi\\intvies, 
under tlie names Uoceo (ij.v. ), I’Mdoes, »ke.-.-/li/mr 
phopladhfs cantjKtmdatn.s (A. C(t mpaudlatom], 
ealletl ()1 by the Rengalese, is cultivated iln some 


Arum niacnhitnin : 

A. llnwcrstalk within 
bract i>r sjuillic ; it, 
lltiwcr-stsilk without 
spill iic. 


parts of India for its conns, wliiidi form a v'yry im- 
portant article of food ; yet in a fresh state, lit is so 
acrid that it is enijdoyed as an external stin\iulaiit. 
Tlic p<‘euli.ir acridity of the order is most re'aiiaik- 
ahly displayed in i)ir(f'rnUichia, the Dumhl Cane 
(<j.y. ). -Two huge species of Aris.-enia, famothci’ 
genus very c losely allied to Arum, N\(*re fouiid by 
l)r Hooker to atlbrd food to the inhabitants c^f the 
Sikkim lliiiiahiya at an elevation of n]>wyirds of 
10,UOt) feet, 'riieir tuhcToiis roots are hruiscsl by 
.’ueaiis of wood(;n jiestles, and thrown into small 
pit.s witli watei‘, until tlie eommencemeiit of aeetmis 
fermentation, when the acridity is mostly dis- 
sipated ; hilt tlie juocess is so imperfect that cases 
of injury from the jioisonous juice arc frequent. 
Tlie t libers of Arisanai atrorabens, a native of the 
United Stall's, and there known as Dragon-root 
and Imliaii Turnip, yield a pure white starch like 
that of A. The Dragoii-plaiiti -‘I- 

iJracnncdlns, a native of the south of Europe, 
soiiietinies .seen in gardens in Hritain, despite its 
carrioii-like smell.- The so-called ‘ Lily of theKiU; 
so com moil ly used as a decorative jilaiit in this 
country on account of its white spatlies and latiJ® 
leaves, is liichardia ( Odin ) wthiopim. 
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Ar'lind^Cly an ancient nninicipal })oroii^h (till 
1867 also })arliaincniary ) of Sussex, on the navi- 
f^ahln Arun, 5 miles from its mouth, ami 10 miles K. 
of Chicluister. Arundel (.\istle, tin; seat of tin; 
t'itzalans, Earls of Arundel, from 1*24.*1 to I08O, and 
since then of the Howards (([.v.), com])rises a cir- 
cular Norman keej), 100 feet lii^h, and a modern 
(Jothie edifice datin;' from 1701. It has stooil three 
^Tcat sie^'os, in 1102, in 11. SO, and in 1044. 'Phe 
cruciform parish church (1087) has its c.lioir cut otl‘ 
from the iiav'e hy a hiick wall. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s proj)ri(*t;iry (daims over this clujir, called 
the Kitzalan chapel, hut really a colk'^^iate elnirch, 
were vainly conteste<l in 1870 -SO. 'Phe s]deiidi(l 
Roman Catholic church (1870) was erected hy the 
l)nke of Norfolk at a cost of Cl. ">0,000. Pop. 
(18.71) 2748; M881) 2748. See Tieruv's Arutul*! 
(1884), and Ere .‘man's Eiif/fish 7<vav/.v ( 1888). 

Ariilldc^ly Thomas, Andiliishop of ( 'aiitei hurv, 
WJis horn in 18.78, the s(‘eond son of l{ol)ert Fitz- 
alan, Karl of Arnmlel. In his twenty-iirst year he 
was rais<*d from the arclnhw'oniy of T.anntnn to the 
saE*<* of Ely; in 1888 lie was translated to the aivh- 
hishopric of \h>i k, and in 1.800 to that of ( 'anterlmry. 
Ranislieil hy Piehard (1.807), he helpeil to seat 
ifeiiry of fi.'uieaster on I he throne (1.800); htit 

chielly reinemlMMed as a hitter oppommt of tlu‘ 
Lollanls, two of whom weri* l>nrned oy iiiin in 1401 
and 1410. 1I(‘ ilied lOtli Fidnnarv 14i.8. 

ArillldrI .llarbles, part of a col lection of 
aiici(‘nt sculptures, pnrelia^a'd in H>24 at Smyrna 
and el.s(*wliere hy 'PhonniN liovard, Earl of Arnml 1 
(1.780 -1040), timl pres(*nted in 1007 to the nnlver'^ity 
nf (l\fonl hy Ids ^^randsoii, lleiiry Howanl, aft«*r 
wards Duke of Norfolk. Its i;em is tlie ‘ Ihirian 
Phronich*,' eonsistinj^ of fra;;iiients of a maiM«i 
iiiseription, snppos(‘d to liav(‘ la'eii (‘\'eent<''i in 
tlui island of Paios about 208 In its pmO'et 

staO.'. this inscription contaiii'Ml a, eliroiiolo^^ieal 
(iiMo (H* the ])iincipal (‘veiits in (Jreei.in history 
from l‘>82 to 204 )?.('. 4’he eliroidele of the i 
last ninety years is lost, and tin* <‘\tant j»ortion of ' 
lli(j iiisei i]»t inn is much corroded .nid <h‘fa.<*ed. Th<* ' 
‘Aniiidel Society,' estahlislied in 1848, for pronmt- 
niLi the kiiowI<‘il;4(j of art, eoniiiieiiiondes tin? name 
ef I he l^ail of .\rniidel, one of the carli(‘st lovers of 
ajt in Eai^ihind. 

irillHlo. See Pl Kl). 

ArmTillli is tlie tiame of an iiiijiortant trilmtarv 
of tlu' Coii^m, enterin;i (ho latter from tln^ north in 
1 HP N. lat. , 28' ,80' E, lon^^ It was exi>lored for 
1(>0 ndles hy Stanh‘y in 188.8, .-iiul hy it Stanley 
a<lv;tiicc<l to the relief of Emin Pasha in 1887. 
E r a time it was maintaiiieil hy some that the 
Aruwimi was the Iow<*r course of Sehweinfurth’s 
7Velle, now heli«-ved to enter the Con/^^o hy the 
x\rohane:i far to the west. See Concjo, AutirA. 

ArvsHl ((Ji-. Ann/fj.'i), an am-ient city of 
Hluenicia, occupyiiij^' a small island handy a mile 
in circumference, 2 miles from tlie coast, near (lie 
Jiionth of the river Elentlierns. It is said to liave 
heen founded hy the Sidoniaiis, and was famed for 
the .seafarin^^ skill of its inhaldtants. 

Arval Brethren ( Arvulrs), a colJe;.'^e 
<*f twtdve priests in ancient Rome, who yearly m.ide 
otPerini^rs to the liehl f .ares for the ineien-'t* of the 
fruits of the liehl. Its institution was as<*rihed to 
Komulus, from which we may at 1- ast aivue its 
extreme aiilhjuity. Nicdmhr su^j^ested tln>t *«t was 
oiigiually connected wdtli the Lai in tdem* t of the 
Homan state, just as its sistm* eollegfc, that of the 
*^odales Titii^ tvas confessedly iii.ditute<l for Ihepnr- 
lK)se of keeping- np the siieeially Sahine religions 
rites. The ottico was held for life — its badge \yas a 
chaplet of ears of corn worn' on the head with n 
wliito band. One account of the ceremonies at 


their jnineipal festival, that of three days in honour 
of Dwi pia, suj)])Osed to he Ceres, is preserved in an 
inscription written in th(‘ first year of the Km]>eror 
Elagahahis (218 A.T>. ). Tlie .same inscription eon- 
tain.s a hymn, wldcli aiijiears to have heen snug at 
the festival from the earliest times. Later in.scriji- 
tions show tliat tlie college was still in existeneo 
about the michlle of the fourth century, 

ApV 4S a mountain stream rising in the Col de 
Ralme, one of the S.MAoyaii Al}>s, and flowing 
through the Vale of (Miamonni into the canton of 
Deiicva, below wliiidi town it joins the Rhone, 
after a i-ourse of 62 miles. 

Arveyrim, a small trilmtary of tlie Arve, in 
Savoy, is the outlet of th(‘ famous Mrr de (jfnre^ in 
the valley of Cliamonni, from whiidi it issues in a 
torrent tlirongh a heantifnl grotto of ice, from 40 
to 1.70 feet in height, known as tlie ‘lee-gates of 
the Arveyron.’ Its course is shoit, and it joins 
the Arvo on its right hank, some, <lislance above 
Chaiiiouni. 

Arvic'ola, See Volk. 

Ap yaii Rare and Lanmiagfos. The name 

.\rvan (le.ss ])ro]K*rly, Arian) has, since about 184.7, 
been used to designate the ethnological Envision of 
mankind otherwise calh‘d Indo-European or Indo- 
( icrmanic. That div ision consists of two branches, 
gi‘ographi<‘ally se]>arated, an (‘astern and awe.stern. 
The western hraneli comjireheiids tlie inhabitants 
I of Enrop<‘, with tlie e\('(‘i»tioii of tin* Turks, tlie 
Mag yars of llniigary, the Ras«jne,v. of tli(^ IVrenees, 
land the Finns of Lapland; the eastmn com- 
. prebends tlie inhabitants of Anmaiia, of P(‘rsia, of 
Afghanistan, and of Nojthern Hindustan. The 
j 1‘vidence on Avhi(‘h a family r(‘latiou has been estali- 
lisheil among tlu'se nations is tliat of language. 
Ih'lween Sanskrit (lh(‘. mother of th(‘ modern Hiinlu 
dialects of llimlnstan ), Zt'iid (the language of tlic 
anci(‘iit Persians), (ilre«‘k (wliieli is y(‘t the lan- 
guage of Dn.ece), Latin (the language of tlie 
Rom.ans, and the moth(‘r of th»‘ modern Romanic 
]aiign;ig<*s -i.e. Italian. Freiudi, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Ibmmanian ), (\*ltie (onet‘ the language* of 
gi(*at part of Enrop(‘, now t*onlin(‘d to M’ales and 
pails of I’rance, Ireland, ami Scotland), Dot hie 
(which may Ix' taken as the ancient tyi>e of the 
4’eut»>nie. or (lermanie languages including Eng- 
Ii‘-h ami of the S«*andinaviaii ), ami Slavonic 
(spoken in a vari(‘ty of dia,lc<'ts all over European 
Rnsxi i and a great part of Austria), the researches 
of jdiilology lia\(t W'itliin tlie llHli century estab- 
lished such .atlinilies as can ho accounted for onl}' 
hy sn]>posing tliat the nations who originally 
s|)oke (hem had a common origin. No one of 
lliesii nations, existing or liistorical, can claim 
to he the parent nation of which the others were 
<*olojiies. The relation among tin' Jangiiages men- 
tioned is that of sisters— daughters of one motln'r, 
whit-li pi'i'i.slied, as it were, in giving tlu'in birth. 
No moiinments of this mot lu'i -language have heen 
jueserved, nor have we any history or even tr.adi- 
lioii of the nation that spoke it. That such a 
pc'ople (‘xisted and .s])oko .siioli a tongue is an 
infenmee of eom}»arati\e philology, tin* proc(‘ss of 
rea.soiiiiig ia'ing analogous to t liat foIIow(*d in the 
kiiidreil .science of g(‘i>logy. 'LIm' geologist, inter- 
preting the in.scrii»tions written hy the finger of 
S'atnre herself njion the rock-tahlets ol the earth’s 
strata, carries ns hack myria»ls of ages before man 
appeared on the sci'iie at all, ami (‘iiahles us to bo 
present, as it were, at creation itself, and see one 
tormfition laid above anotln'r, ami one plant or 
animal .succeed another. Now- languages are to 
the ethnologist wliat stiafa arc in ;j^cology ; dead 
languages have heen well called his fos.sil.s and 
petrifactions. Ry skilful interpretation of their 
indications, aided hy the light of all other avail- 
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al)W rnonuiiiciithi, hois ahlo to s]>ell v)ut, with more 
or less j)rohal)ility, tlie ethnical reconls of the i»a.st, 
ami thus obtain a ^^linii»se here and there into the 
^ray <‘h)ml tliat rests over the dawn of the a;^es. 

\VlH‘n these lifi^uistie monuments are consulte<l 
as to the [)riiiiitiv(‘ sent of tlic Aryan nations, they 
point to Central Asia, somewhere jirohahly east of 
the Caspian, and north of the Hindu Kush and 
Paroj>amisan Mountains. There, at a ])eriod hum 
anterior to all Kuropean * history -wlule Kurone 
was peihans only a juimde, or, if inhabited at all, 
inhabited ny tribes akin t<» the Finns, or perhaps 
to the Ann‘ri(‘an Indians —dwelt that mother-nation 
of which W(‘ have spoken. From thi^. centre, in 
obedienet* to a law of movement wliich has eon- 
tiniK'd t») act throimh all history, successive migra- 
tions took place towards the north-west. The liist 
swarm forme<l the Celts, who seem at one tim<‘ to 
have oeeui)ied a great j»artof Euro[)e ; at a consider- 
ably later epoch canu' the ama'stors of the Italians, 
tlie Creeks, and the Teutonic peoples. All these 
would seem to have nnule their way to tlu‘ir new 
settlements through Persia and Asia Minor, cross- 
ing into Furo])e b\ the Helh'spont, and partly, |»er 
haps, between the (Ais[dan and the lilack Sea. The 
stream that formed the Sla\onic nations i.s thought 
to have taken the route by the north of the 
('as])ian. At a perio(l subse<juent to the last north- 
W(‘st(‘rn migration, the remu:i.nt of the primitive 
stock would seem to ha\<A»nd<en uij ; part ]»ouri‘d 
southw’ards through the passes of the Ilimala\a 
and Ilimlu Kiish into the Funja-b, an<l became the 
dominant race in the valhw of the (Jaiige?.; while 
the re.xl st‘ttled in INnsia, and became the Me<le> 
and Persians of history. 

It is fi’om lhe>e east(*rn menilan’s that the whole 
family takes its name. In the most ancient 
Sanskrit writings (tin* ^'eda ), the Himlus si\l(' 
themselves Ary as ; and the name may be preservcil 
in the clas«,i(‘ Arii, a tiilx* of ancient Persia, and 
in the district .\riana. Airyaiia is evidently 
an ohl Persian w'ord, preserved in the ino«lern 
native name of Ihnsia, Airan or Iran. Anjn, in 
Sanskrit signiii(.‘s ‘cvcelleut,' * homnirable,’ origin- 
ally, ‘lord of thfi soil,’ from a ro(»t o/* ( Pat. o/vo-c, 

‘ to ])lough' ), distingui''hing tillers {rmrrs) of the 
earth from tln^ nomadic Turaiiians. French sa^ans 
limit the woi<l J/ 7 // 0 / to the ea'^tern stadioii of the 
Judo- Kuroiiean stock. 

Max Miiller has djawn a picture of the Aryan 
family while yet one ami undi\ide<l, in which the 
state of thought, language, religion, ami civilisa- 
tion Is exhibited in a multitinh* of details. When* 
the same name for an object or notion is found 
used by the widely soread members of the family, 
it is Justly inbnrect that that object or notion 
must have keen familiar to them while yet resident 
together in the paternal home. It is in this way 
established, that among the ]nimitive Aryans not 
only w'(*re the natural ami primary family relations 
of father, mother, son, daughter, hallowed, hut 
even the more eouventional aflinities of father-in- 
law', motlier-in-law , sister-in-law' ; that to the 
organised family life there wa*^ su])eradded a state 
organisation with rnler". or kings; thai the ov ami 
the COW' c<*nsti luted tin* ehief riches .-vud means 
.Bubsistenoe ; and that houses and tow ji> were built. 

One general ohsei cation jiiade by Max Muller 
is so interesting that, we (piote it entire, ‘it 
sliould lie observed,’ lie says, ‘ that most the 
terms connected wiili r*l]a.*<e iv I wariure diH’or in 
eaeli of the Aryaji dialects, v bile* words con- 
nected ith more i»eac^ fnl oec njiations belong 
generalh to the < 01.1111011 hciilMom of the Aryan 
language, fhe nroper apnrei ialion t;f this fact 
in its g<meral hearing wdll show' ho‘V a similav 
remark made by Niebuhr, witli regard, to (Jrcek 
auU Latin, retj^uires a very dlirerent explanation 


from that which that great scholar, from his more 
restricted point of view, was able to give it. It 
will .show’ that all the Aryan nation.s bail led a 
long life of peace before tfiey sei)arated, and tliat 
their language a(M|uire<l iiidivi<luality ami nation- 
ality as ea<*h colony started in search of new' homes 
-n<*Av generations forming new' terms connectcil 
with the warlike ami ailventurons life of their 
onward migrations. II(*n(‘e it is that not only 
(lr(*(*k and Latin, hut all Aryan languages, luave 
their j»eacefiil Avonls in common ; and hence it is 
that they all diller so straug(*ly in their warlike 
exjuessions. Thus Ihe domestii* animals are gener- 
ally know 11 by the same nunui in England ami in 
Imlia. while tin* w ild beasts have ilifl'erent names, 
even ill (ireek and Latin.' 

In thi.*^ mainly pastoral life, Ihe more important 
of the jniinilive arts were known ami exereiscnl ; 
fi<*lds were tilled ; grain was raised and ground into 
meal ; foo<l w as cooked and baked ; elotli was 
woven f'lnd sew'cd into garim*nls ; and the use of 
the metals, tweu of iron, was know n. The iiumhcrs 
as far as a humlnid had he<‘n named, the decimal 
prineijile being followed. The uamt; for a thousaiiil 
liad not come into re<|nisil ion until after ihe <li.s- 
]>ersion, for it ilillers in the ilifVereiit Aryan tongues. 

'Phe Aryan religioii coiisisteil in a w'orsliip of 
natural objects and phenomena, more espeeialfy of 
the sun and daw n, and other hriglit powers of day ; 
hnt it was Jirnuthcisilr rather than polytheistic, "as 
out of the many gods la^ ]>eli('\ed in, the worship- 
p(‘r })raye<l to om* onlv at a lime. The gods ruled 
the world, dwidling lik<‘ a Innnau fainilv with the 
(hf<( Ks/tlttir i I)tr.s/H'frr ) at tln‘ir head. 4’iiis ‘father 
of heaven' was the ‘ hright ' sun, the stars and 
moon were his sons ami daughters. Fragments of 
the hymns u<]dn*ssed to the gods, fraineil while 
abstract languagi* did not yc*! (‘\ist, ami e\'(‘ry 
wonl was a metaphor, originated (hose stories of 
gmls, h(*rocs, ami monsters, whii’h, with more or 
h*ss of variety, hnt still with a family likmiess, 
formed tlie ]>riinitive mythology of every member 
of the grou]>. (’nrious j^arallels, bow't‘ver, between 
.\ryan inytbology ami tliat of savagi* races not 
(‘ihmdogieally eonneeted with the Aryan have been 
pointed out by Lang and othm-s, and have gi\cn 
rise to ilisetission whether these an* due to trans- 
mission, or merely to the ess(‘ntial identity in the 
Working of tlie human mind at iMpial levels of 
cull lire. 

It should he mentioned that Latham’s theory of 
the European origin of the Aryans was supportd<l 
by Spieg(*l and lleiifey, and still linds ass(‘rtors. 
S(*e INiesehe, iJtr Arirr (1S7S); Penka, Oritjine^ 
Arununr (188.‘1); llrrh aufi :frr A/vVv ( 188(>) ; and 
U. Schradm*, >)nvo7M*c/7//»'n/i a//// aar/ U rcjeachichte 
(188.‘1). Some of tin* European languages would 
in that ease oiler a. truer re])resentation of the 
original Aryan tongue than the Imlie. ones. The 
original home of the .\ryau would he Scandinavia, 
or the ucighhourhood of the Baltic ; ami the Aryan 
himself, a <*o;irse nomail, witliont metals, clotlied 
in skins. IViesclie assumes that the Aryan lan- 
guages w ere the jirodiu’t of tlie w hiter race, whoso 
coloui ws,s due to the alhiuoism caustMl by a long 
n*siden<*e in the marshy country betw'eeii the 
Niemcn and tlie Dnieper. Hut as Sayce ])oints 
out, the weiglit of evidence from comparative pliiL 
oi*)gy is against other than an Asiatic craillc for 
the Aryan tongue. 'J’he parenl-spoecli nee<l not 
m*eessaiily have been one undivided uniform 
totigue, lint may alrea<lN lia\e been split ui> into 
ilialeets, like tlie provincial Latin tliat developed 
into the Romanic latiguages of modem Europe. 
Iluiiiholdt liclieved that the Sea of Aral is the 
remain.s of a great inland lake w liicli once inc-hidetl 
the (’as])ian and the Euxine — a theory confirmed by 
recent researches. According to Sayce, it was tins 
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sea, with the desert th.at lay to the south of 
it, wliicli cut the Aryans oft’ from communication 
witli the civilised mces of Klam and llabylonia, 
and force<l the first emigrants to the west to push 
tlieir way througli the steppes of 'rartary ,and the 
pass of the Ural 

See Sayce’s luirodiu tiun to the Seivnre of Lnu- 
qnaqei'liX ed. 2 vols. 188:1); also the articles Eth- 
NouMiY, Philology, MYriioLOGv. 

As was the designation both of a Roman weif^dit 
(railed also //7>m ) corresjjonding very nearly to an 
Kn^lish pound, and also of a coin made of the 
mixed metal acs, or bronze. 'riie weij^ht uas 
divhlod into 12 ])arts ; tlie nnr.ia — the qnad- 
no/.s' - U the fiCA'tnn&~\ as, «S:e.. 'rhe as (coin) 
originally no <loiibt weij^hod a (Roman) pound, of 
the value of f. 'out 8fd., ami was uncoined until 
Srrvius Tullius stamped it with the fi<fures of ani- 
mals, hence the J^afin pvnuud, ‘iiionev,' from perns, 
‘rattle.’ Pliny tells us that in the lirst Ihiiiic war, 



on account of th(‘ scarcity of money, the as was | 
redncc'l to two ounces, a sixth of its ancient ; 
wci};ht, ami that thus the rc])ublir t»ai<l otV its ' 
debts, L^ainiiiL^ live j)arts in six ; that afterwards, in 
;ln* second Punic war, durinj^ the dictatorship of 
t^t. Pal 'ins Maximus, it was ji<^aiii rc(lm*<Ml one half, j 
to one ounce, and the drnnrins was decreiMl equal j 
to sixteen ases, tlu^ rej)uldic thus ;^Minin;^^ one half ; j 
and that soon after, by the Papirian law ( IIH r..<'. ), | 
esrs of half an ounce were made. When tin* 
dcmirius was (‘(]ual to ten uses, the value of the 
}i.s was a little more than three-fartliin<i:s ; when 
si'vt'-en ases went to tlm denarius, its value was 
abi'iij a half})ennv. It uas by tb(‘ siher coin, the 
Sr.^frrfins fq.v.). tlnit money was re<d<onrd at Rome. 

It was oi'i^inally eciniNalent to 'JA ast?s, or onc- 
foir til of a, (lenarins. 

\ s;i, son of Abijah, and tbinl kin<; of dmlah 
(ttv; !)H3 n.(\), stroNe zrxilously for the purity of 
rcTc^ion, ami to stren;j:thcii the defences of his 
kiML;dom. lie repelled with immense slau;;hter 
an l\! 4 \ptia,n invasion, and wa^ed successful war 
'i.U nst Haasha, kin;,^ of Israel, with the aid of the 
Syrian monarch, P»enhadad. 

Asa Dulcis (i.e. S\vect Asa), a synonym of 
Benzoin (q.v.). This name was applied to the 
Kum lesin xvbcn it bej^an t<» be imported into 
Buropc ill the early ]>art of the Kith century. 

Asaifie'lida, or Assafg^TIDA (i.e. Fetid A^;a 
or Assa), is a i^um-resin, whiedi has been supj>osed 
to be identical with the exuded juice of the Sdphian 
of Dioscoridcs, so highly esteenuMl amonj^ the U.reek 
idiysir’ians. Its name is derived tvom the Persian 
word azfl, ‘mastic.’ The dru;.^ is |»rocure»l b\ 
drying the milky juice which ilows from the root 
of the plant Fcnda {Nitnhrjc) asafo'tida. The 
root of the asafu^tida plant is long, nml generally 
|mdivide<l ; white inside, but having a black over- 
ling ; and contains in its interior a quantity, d juice 
of an overpowering odour, whiidi much resembles 
that of garlic. Fernln or Ntafhex has 

its radical leaves tripartite, their segments bipin- 
natifid, and nearly two feet in length. 

. Asafuitida i.s prejiared in the dry southern ]ut>- 
^'uices of Persia, but chielly in Khorassan and 


Afghanistan, and also to the north of the Hindu 
Kush range of mountains. About April, the root- 
leaves are taken away, 
and the root itself is more 
or less ex])osed by removal 
of tlie soil from about it. 

After a lapse of six weeks, 
a slice is cut horizontally 
from its summit, thi^ 
operation being ri‘peate(l 
at intervals of a few 
day.s till the root is ex- 
hausted, and a thick white 
juice exudes, the smell of 
which evtm cxcimmIs in 
strength that of the drug 
when dry. The drug is 
sonietiim's met with in 
the market in the form 
of tears, but more fr<*- 
quently in lumj»s, which 
ar<* made u]> of irregu- 
larly shajuMl tears, agglu- l-Vnibi a^^ahotiila. 

tinated together by a 

softer substance. Asabetida is used in medicine, 
and pos.sesscs stimulant a.nd anti sj>asmoilic pro- 
perties. When taken int«‘rnally, it undergoes 
ab.sorpt ion, and may be detec'tcd in almost every 
s<*cretion of the body, as the saliva, breath, and 
urine. Acconling to the analssis of Pelletier, 
a-'afoditla is comj)osed of the follow ing substances : 
resin, (>5 parts ; volatile oil, .‘Pb ; gum, I9'44; l»as- 
sorin, 11 *()(>; various salts, '.‘lb. Iji many parts of 
the East, this drug is used a^ a condiment, in 
which rcs]>ect it seems to take the place of the 
garlic of some Enro])ean nations. 

AsapIlllS. See TiiiLOBiTL. 

AsJir tin* Swedish natm* gi' cn to long wind- 
ing banks and ridges of gravc'l ami saml, which 
o<*cur abumlanlly in the low grounds of Swciien. 
'Pbey often run continuously for move ibaii 100 
miles sound im(‘s one <lomimint ridge lu'ing joined 
by many tributary ri<lges, just as a river by its 
atlluents. Tln'y ari^ la^lievetl to have been formed 
uinb rneath the great nor dr (fitter which covered 
SwediMi dining the (ilaiMal Peiiod (q.v.), and to 
mark the site of sub glaeial streams and riveus. 
Similar gravelly ridgi's (K‘eur in Iri'lainl, where 
they are called rshrt , and in Scotland, w here they 
are called hunrs — a name which has been ajijdieil 
to similar gravelly 
accumulations which 
occur over vast k*- 
gions in the northern 
states of the Ameri 
can union. 

Asa r abac on 

{Asttrnnt rnrojnr- 
nni), a jdant of the 
natural order Aristo- 
lochiacea* (see .\i:is- 
TOLGCHIA ), a native 
of Europe, growing 
in xvoods ; but rare 
in Biitain. The 
w’hole plant has 
acrhl jimneiiics ; 
the roots ano leaves 
are aromatic, pur- 
gative, and emetic, 
and w’cre formerly 
considerably usial in 
medicine, especial ly 
in the jireparation 
of snutf's used in the 
treatment ef catarrh, i'x'c. — A nearly allied sjiecies, 
A. conadensc, a native of Canada, is .stimulant and 
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diaphoretic, and is used, under the name ol Canada 
Snakoroot, instea<l of Arifitolodua scrncnturm. ^ It 
is also called ^Vild (;inj,^er, and use<f as a sjnee, 
bein«^ of a Mann avoniatic (piality, and not ar.rid, 
like its Knropean congemT. 

Asbeii. See Air. 

Asl>Cs4'OSf a ndneval very closely allie<l to 
tremolite, aetimdite, andi hornhlende, ami which, 
alon;^^ with tremolite ami aetinolite, is often rankeil 
amon;^ the varieties of hornl)lend<‘. It consists 
chielly of silica, ?na;<nesia, lime, and oxide of iron, 
an<l is of a tine lihroiis character, the lihres somC' 
times eonihine<l together in a com))act mass, some- 
times easily sepaiahle, (da>«tic. ami Ilexilde. It is 
‘generally of a whitish or ^n;enish colour, and 
has a silky or vitreous lustre. 'Fhe variety called 
J\ock-rork very much resemldes e<uk, is soft and 
easily cut, and so li^dit as to swim in water. 
Ror.k-lrathcr ami Uark-troinf are varieties some- 
Avhat similar to rock cork, Imt not so li^ht. 
The finest lilirous variety w’ith easily separal)le 
tilm's is calhsl A ntitmfh ii>t (from a Creek wonl 
si^nifyiii”; * uujjolluted,' as Ashesio> is from a (heek 
word sienifvin^^ ‘indest rm-tihle ), hci'anse cloth made 
of it w'as cl(‘ansed hy ]>assiu; 4 ‘ it tlin)U!^h lire. 'This 
cloth was use«l hy tluj anei<Mits to enwra}) <lcad 
bodies placed on the fum'ral pile, so as to preserve 
the ashes of the. body unmi\(Ml. Tlie finest 
amianthus is found in llu‘ 'rarentaise in Savoy. 
It is abuiKlant in (,'orsiea, a.nd is found also in 
Corinvall, at Portsoy in Scotland, and in .several 
of the Shetland Islands. 'Phe main .supjdy caim*, 
till of lal(‘, from tlu*. older crystalline rocks of the 
Alfis and l*yreneos, from North America ami 
Silesia, but is now obtaimvl mostly from Italy 
and Cana<la, Tasmania, ami \ew' South Wale.s. 
Asbestos is now appliisl to many ami very various 
j»urposes. It is lar^^ely (*m]doy(!tl in tlu*. form <if 
cloth or canvas as a lilterin^i' medium for corrosive 
li<piids, while as millboard or oardhoard it has an 
extensive application in tin* form of washers for 
lire or acid pnxif joints. Steam stopcocks are now 
constructed in wdiieli tluj key or plu^i^ w«n*ks in a 
chamber closely packed with lilirous asbestos ; 
while for all kinds of (*nj;'iiie joints, boiler man- 
holes, ami similar situations, the imperishable 
nature of asbestos remhu’.s it specially valuable. It 
has recently conuj into e\ tensive use in the eoii- 
•stnietion of ^^as fires. At lirsi the coarser varieti(‘s 
only wei’<^ U'^ed, Ixun/^' ^;rouml to jiowder, ami thmi 
made into balls of a reddish luown colour hy means 
of lireclay. Tlu'se In'in^i^,- Imated by some form of 
I hinseii- burlier (»[.v. ), Ix'caiue. red-hot, ami radiate<l 
out a lar^e proportion of heat. Later inventors, 
lmwevt;r, tend to us(* the lilanumtons white variety, 
ill eombiiial ion with ;\, network of iniu, for the 
)urpos(^ t)f prodiieiti;^- a more cheery fire, the thin 
ihrtis heini;’ n^idily ra,ised to a wdiite heat. In the 
form of paint (made wdtli asliestos powder, the ' 
medium bciu;^ a s<.;eret ) it has been much used! 
to render wooden Imildiii^s more or le.-s fully i 
lireproof ; but tlie, temleiicy of the paint to peel i 
otf the WM)»>d has hitheito detracted from its 
value. Wood tnaited in this wa doe-* m»t hurst 
into (lame, Imt only smoulders aw.iv under the , 
infinenee of heal. .As a mmaamduetor of heat, j 
asbe.stos has v^aluahhi prt>[)erties ; a slu'ct of it 
])laeed on a table cnaldiiii;- red hot vess« Is to he 
put down witliout d.‘in.?j;er. It is used f.»r so 
many aaid vmi ions piu jxws as ]>aekin^ fm* all 
clashes of Miaeliinery, lire, escapes, firemen’s eloth- 
turna < nien'< .^d.ues, iir» pioof putty, slieetinj^, 
hoil a* and stoaiupipe eovminj^, millboard for every 
purpose, pa[>er, cloth for lilterin;^ acids and other 
similar uses; for covering rollers in print- s.ork.s 
(where anib lie dyes are employed, and it i.s nece.s- 
sary to resist heat and the action of the aeid.s) ; for 


flooring-felt, roofing-felt, and Avall-felt, more espe- 
cially in timher-hnilt houses ; a.s a lubricant for 
eveiy kiml of engine ; for portable fireproof safes, 
and for lam])-shades ; for curtains in tlieatres ; as 
a non eomlnetor in electrical work, as tubing for 
covering teb‘giaph w’ires, and for electricians' 
gloves. A.sbextos paper, juinted with a pattern, 
has been use<l to cover wooden partitions. In its 
manufacture the lumps of ernde asbestos are put 
throngli an iiigmiiou.s <*rushing-machine, w'hose 
rollers have a parallel motion in mhlition to their 
rolling action over each other. Tliis action ell’ectn- 
ally opens out the fibres, wbi<*li are then boiled in 
large tanks. The shorter libres having been ground 
tlown and reduced to a imlp, are eonverte<l into 
asbestos millboanl by manipulation on gauze net- 
ting. Tlie longer fibres on l(‘aving the erushing- 
maeliine are, w'oN'eii info y arn ami cloth in looms* 
AsbJOriisoih Lrtkr (’hristian, one of the 
most ])opiilar among Norwc'gian authors, was 
horn loth .lannary 1812 at Christiania. Tie 
studied at tiu' university in his native city, then 
found in the leisure of a four years' residence as 
a tutor 'in tIu? country tlie op|)ort unity to learn 
Ihoronghly the life oi tlie common jieojile. In 
long jonriieys on foot he collected a rich store 
of ]M»pn!ar poetry and folklore. On his return 
to the ea])ital he ilevoted himsi‘lf to the stmly 
of ineilieim‘ and the natural sciences, and from 
ISKJ to ISo.'I he ex|d()red ami diedge<l, at govern- 
ment (‘\p(‘iiM‘, various parts of tlie Norwegian 
coast, without neglecting the while any otijmr- 
tnnity of jirosecnting his favourite study. In the 
years 184t) oO he aei'ompanied a Norwegian ship 
of war to tlu; Meditei raiieaii, and from ISob to 
ISfxS he studied forestry at Tliarandt in Saxony. 
Appoint<‘d in.spoctor of forests for tin* 'rrondlijeni 
district in iStlO, lie was sent hy government in 
1S()4 to investigate the mannfaetiin*, of jieat in 
Holland, (lermanv, and Dcmmark. On his return 
Jj(^ was ap]M)int(‘(t to take im‘asuies for its better 
maimfaelun* among the pi'a.saiitiy, and ho resigni'il 
this ofliee onl.v in 1870. Ho died at (.'lirist iania, 
Otli .hinuaiy 188,-). Asbjiunsen livi‘(l a busy ami 
u.seful life, and wrote many .seientilie ami practical 
hooks on such subjects as natural history, forestry, 
peat-manufaetiire, marine fauna, and sensible 
cookery; but it is not by tlu-se, but- ly his inim- 
itable eolle<'t ions of folk tales, tliat his name will 
he rememberixl. Tie first opened Ihe eyes of his 
coniitryimm to the rich trea^^uies of poetry ami 
<|naint folklore that were to be found anioiig 
siiiij»le and bone.st eountiy poojile ; and it is 
liardiv too iiiueb to .say lliat to his collections is 
<lire«*tly dms the. growtli of the national (dement 
in Norw(*gi.‘)n liteiatnre which has .since lunmine 
jucdomiiiaut in the literature, art, and mnsie of 
iIh; eounuy. He was fortunate in finding for his 
first collection a eoadjufor with almost as fine 
])oefie. .svm]»afh_v as himself, Jorgen Moo, after- 
wards IJislmp of < diristiaiisand, and one of tlui 
iiMist coiisideral)lo poets of Ids time. The two 
friends ]ml)lishe.d in 1842 the iirst series of Norako 
VflL crcntyr ( ‘ Norw(*gian I’olk ami Tairy Tales’), 
in tin* vermicular of tin; conntiy. Asbjiirnscn alone 
juihJisIuxl in 184.'> the first .scries of his J^orske 
H uklrvcrcnt yr oy Folkcsug}!, con.sistiiig of stories 
about the lhdiln\ or fairy of the Norwegian woods, 
with bright descrijitions of the natural sc’.enery ami 
of the eliaraetei istie life of the peasantry. Three 
years later (1848) a]»pearod a second collection; 
and ill 1871 he puhlislnxl also a sc(.*oiul voliiine of 
the Folkci rcufgr. These hooks are now classics in 
their native literature, and have a place on the 
.slielve.s of folklorists in all countries. They have 
been translated into most European languages ; 
into English hy Sir George W. Dasent in ropiUur 
Tuh\s frvui the Norse (1859), and Tides frvin the 
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Field (1874); and l)y H. L. Braekstad in Found 
the Yule Log ( 1881 ). 

Anbury^ Fkanc ts^ the lirst Metlnxlist hisho]) 
consccrateil in Ainf*nea, was horn at Ilainls worth in 
Stairovdshive, August 20, 1745. ^Vhen sixteen yc'ars 
old he heeanie an itinerant Wesleyan pn'aeher, 
and in 1771 lie was sent as a missionary to America, 
wliere he was consecrate<l in 1784. During- a lon^ 
life of almost incessant labour, it is estimated hy his 
hiograjiher that he I ravelled about 270,tM)() miles 
(mostly on horseback), preached about UhotX) 
sermons, and ordained more than ‘lOOO jueaidnu-s. 
Of great natural ability and iinloinitablc energy, 
he ranks with Wesley, Whiteliold, and Coke in 
the M(‘thodist movement of his time. lie died 
at Hichmond, Virginia, March 31, 1810. 

As'calOM, Asiikklon’, one of the live chief 
citit^sof the ancient IMiilistines, lying north of (hiza, 
on the Mediterranean. It was strongly fortilied, 
had a shriru*, of the Syrian lish-gO(hless Derketo, 
and was the birthiilace of Ilero«l the Oreat-. In 
Solomon’s time it was tributary to the Jews ; later 
it became independent, and its kings ofteii kindled 
the wrath of the ])ropliets. ITnder the Jtomans it 
was a kind of repul»Iic, and afterwiirds the seal 


with Napoleon's detention on St Helena, it is now 
used only as a sanatorium, having ceased since 
1887 to be a coaling depot. Like St Helena, it is of 
volcanic origin, being oiu; of the jieaks of a sub- 
I marine ri<lge which separaU's the north and south 
I basins of the Atlantic. It rises in the (Jreeii 
! Mountain to a Insight of 2870 fee.t. The watew- 
I drawn from this ni<mntain at a great 

1 height above sea-hnt h* The climate is dry and 
lu‘althy. Vigorous attempts have been made in 
recent years to bring tin* land under cultivation. 
Young tn'cs, shrubs, fuize, grasses, and hardy 
])lants have betm ])la.nled villi success; ami no\v 
the grasses fatt(Mi a large number of sheep and 
cattle. Kuro])<‘an vegetahirs are grown, besi<h*s the 
indigenous tomato, castor oil jilant, and pepper. 
Thus this barren rock has hc'cn imule capable of 
su]»j>orting a considiMsble population. Turtles are 
very abumlant. ScNoral astronouu'rs and savan.s 
have visit(Ml Ascension, from Halley in 1077, to 
Darwin, Sir Wyville Thomson, and 51r dill in the 
IDth century. Bop. (1871) 27; (1880) about 500, 
chi(‘tly otlicers, .seamen, marim‘s, and Kroomen. 
See 5Irs (Jill s Six. Mtotihs in J.svv’//.s/o// (1870). 

Asn^lisioil, rinniT, the name given in as- 


of a Christian bisliop. The Arabs took it in 037. 
Before its walls in 1000 the (’rusmlers, under 
dodfre.y <le Bouillon, gaine<l a ilecisive victory. 
KL‘eaplui(‘d by tin* Moslems, it was retaken, after 
a live months’ siege, in 1157, by Baldwin 111. It 
was dismantled by Sala<lin in 1101, ami comphdtdy 
demolished in 1270 by Sultan Bihars. The name 
of tliis ancient city is jin'.served in tlie Ksrhaiot or 
S/t(d/of, a favourite' kiml of onion, lirst grown in 
the fertile ]ilains around. 

AsVaris, a genus of parasitic worms in the 
Nmnatode or Tlii'ead-worm (<i.v. ) order. Asrftris 
I innhriroides is om* of tin*, four thread worms not 
infrerjuently infesting man, and esjiecially <*hihlren. 
It occurs in the intestine, whence it occasionally 
works its way into other ]iarts of the ho<]y. 'I’he 
thin cylindrical liody measuies from 0 to 10 inches in 
length, is of a whitish 
A or light -yollow colour, 

and is jiointed at both 
ends. The surface of 
the transparent skin 
, . - j is soiiK'what wrinkhal, 

v! hut. there are no in- 

Y'l , , ternal .segments. The 

C' 7 ' sexes are se])arate, 

and the less fre«|uent 

, , , . males are distin- 

.\. ixihtfTKir cikI i»t iniiM • i i i .i- 

H, posterior i-ad of jnalc guished by their 

tui lu'd-up posterior 
extremity, and the presence of two copulatorv 
spicule.s. The skin is strong and t>rotcctive, and 
forms three lips round the mouth. The muscular 
system is well developed, and the nami* Ascaris 
{(dr. o.s7»v(r/co,‘ to jump’) probably r<*fers to the lively 
motions of some forms. The eggs ilevelop in water 


or dam]) earth, and it seems probable that the 
enibryo.s are directly swalloweo by man. This 
troublo.somc though rarely <langerous jiarasite is 
best dealt with by means of expulsive purgatives. 
Care as to the purity of d linking- wat<*r, and 
thorough cleaning of Vegetables eaten raw, are 
evident ]>reventive juecautions. See Pak.v.siti.sm, 
Bor XD-woPv MS, Turk A d- wo r ms. 

Ascension^ a solitary i'dand no, qrly in the 
middle of the South Atlantie, 085 miles NW. 
of St Helena, in 7'" 57' S. ’at., and 14^ 21' 4V. 
long. It is said to have received its ii;imc from 
having been discovered by a Portuguese navi- 
gator on Ascension-day, 1501. It is 7J miles 
long by 6 broad, its area being 35 sq. in. First 
occupied by the English in 1815, in connection 


tronomy to om^ of the arcs which determine the 
position n'laiivcly to the erpiator of a heavenly 
I body on the ceh*stial sjihere, the other being the 
. declination (see AuMiM-MiV Sphkhk). It meant 
I originally the diU’erence of time of rising of the 
j lirst point of ,Ari(*s (<|.v.) and the heavenly body 
referr(‘d to, on a /vV//// s]»here. Hence it is called 
I Uight A.s<*ension. The sphere of the heavens 
! wonhl he rigid if the poles V(*re on the horizon, 

' as is the ease at the (*arth‘s eipiator. At/ all other 
]>laeos, the axis of the ((‘lestial spher** is oblique 
- i.e. inclined to I’m' horizon so tlmi the right 
ascension of .i star giv(‘s no direct knowle«lge of 
. its Tising time e\ce])t there. Tin' t(‘rni right 
ascension has Ihus passed into geiUTal use as 
nu'aning simpl\ llu' arc of the ecpiator intercepted 
between the hist ])oint of Ari(*s, and the ]>oinl. at 
‘ whi(*h the circle of <h‘rlinat ion ija-^sing through 

■ the star cuts the eipiator. Measun‘d always from 

■ Avest to east, right ase(*nsion on the heavens corro- 
sponds to longitmh* on the earth. 'J’he right 
ascension of a heavenly body is a.sccrtaiiie<l hy 
means of tin* transit instrument and clock. 'Plie 

. transit iustniiiuMit dt‘t ermines its im*ridian ]»a.ssago, 
and the transit clock gives the time at which this 
i takes ]»lace. When the lirst jioint of Aries is 
I in the meridian, the ehiek stands at 0 hours, 
0 minutes, 0 se<‘omls, ami it is so arra.ng(*d as to 
indicate 24 sitlcreal liours, the time that elapses 
hetwt'im two siicecssi\e passage's of that ])oint. 
’riie reading of the clock, therefore, at the 
of any heaNculy body j:i\i‘s its right aseeusiou in 
time, and this, vhen niulti]»lied hy 15, gives tlie 
.same in degrees, minutes, ami s(*eonds. The right 
asct'rision is usually giv(*n, hovev«'r, in time. 'I’he 
old term, oblique ascension, vas given to the right 
aseeusiou of the point, of the equator that rose 
simultaneously Avith the heavenly body; and the 
dillereuce of the oljliqm* Jind right ascension Avas 
c.'ille<l tin' ‘ as<‘(*nsioii,Ml <litl’cren (•(*.’ 

Asceiisioii-day, or Hoi.v TiirRsnAv, one of 
the great festivals of the chnreh, held on the 
fortieth day after Easter, to commemorate the 
ascension of (’hiist into heaven. Its institution 
dates from the 4t.h century. The (diiirch of 
England ap])oiut-« sj>ecial ]».^alms for it, and par- 
ticularly recomim.'iuts it as a fitting day for the 
receiving of the communion. Connected Avith the 
religion: observances of the day Avere certain 
ciA’ic ones, Avhicli in some parts c)f England and 
Scotland arc eontinued to tliis day — auz . bcottug 
the bounds, or riding the niitrches, though their 
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reli^ifiouft connection is a])j>areiitly forgotten. See 
RcKiATiON Days, and Douxus (JiKATiNC, the). 

Asceticism* Among the (rieeks, ffsArs^is de- 
noted the training gone through hy atliletes or 
wrestlers, who liad to harden their ]»odies hy exer- 
tion and to avoid all sensual and cironiinating 
indulgences. In the sclioois of the ])liiloso|)liers, 
esj)ecia]ly of the Stoics, the same wor<l signi- 
lied tin? jnactice of mastering the (U‘sir(‘s and 

I )assioiis ; and in this sense it passed into llie 
anguage of tlui early Christians. Ihit to under- 
fttaii<l the vast intlucnci! that ascetic hleas lniv<i 
e.\ercise<l on the Christian religion, we must look 
heyond the hounds of its history. Their root lies 
in the oriental iiotion of the antagonism between 
mind and matter. The glowing imagination of 
the oriental carries the practice of asceticism to a 
monstrous ext ravage, nee, as is seen in the frightful 
self-tortures iiillicted by the yogins (see ^'oOA) 
and fakirs ( see Fakiu), the suicides in the saen‘<l 
Ganges ami otherwise, and the practices formerly 
►revalent of oll'oring chihlren in .sacrilice, and <)f 
Hirning whlows (see St'TTEE). J»u<ldhi.sni, which 
may he conshlered as a kind of Ihiritan reformation 
of the Imlian religion, carried t he ])rinciple beyoml 
its previous boumls. In its cont»‘mning tluj world, 
in its inculcatijig a life of .solitinh; and heggary, 
inortitication of the ho<ly, and abstinence from all 
uncleanness and from all exciting <Irinlvs, the 
objtM't was to keep as distant aiul detached as 
possihlo from this ‘ N'ale of Sorrow ’ (s<'e llriUUHSM, 
and XtiivvXA). Tin* ancient Kgy]dians sought to 
confine it to monogamy of tin* pri<‘sts, rigid purity, 
moderate ilagellation, and fre<pient contemplation 
of death. 

It is in this light that we mu.st consider 
Jewish and ('hristian asceticism. In the oriental 
mind, especially in Fgypt, circumcision, avoiding 
of all uncleanin‘ss, and fasting, wen* signs* of 
linmiliation before (lod. .Among tin* Jew.s, y(dun- 
tary vow.s of al>stinenee, (‘V(‘n from lawful food or 
wine, were practised hy jnophets ami men of sptsdal 
calling, and in certjiiii criti<‘al circumstances; hut 
self-easi igat ion continued for long foreign to tin* 
sobriety of Judaism, and even ln*rmitism came 
into estahli.sln*<l ]*raeti(*e oidy .shortly lK‘fore Christ, 
ill I’alestiin* among the hNsein*s (<[.v. ), in ICgypl 
among the Theraju-uta* (q.v.). 

Afcctieisni was far less eong(*iiial to t Inj reflective 
nations of tln^ AVest, above all to the cln'crful 
Greeks. A Greek felt himself as widl (*ntitle<l to 
enjoyment as his gods; hence (iriMik religi<ms 
festivals were ]M'rvad(*<l by cheerfulness. The only 
exception ajipears to he the hden'^inian myst<*ries, 
Avliieb never took hold of the people generally, 
ami the pa.ssing phenonumon of the Fvtbagorean 
fraternity. Tin; attack ma<le by the Socratic. 
school upon the body as the prison of the soul, 
and the extravagniiit eontemjd for the elegances, 
and even <h.nrenci(;s of life, ]>rofesse<l by the later 
Stoics and ('ynies, were no genuine fruits of the 
popular Greek miml ; ami w(* must also a.scrihe to 
the infusion of oriental ]»hilosoi)hy the {pscetic 
tendencies of Neoplatonism, in hokling ahstineiice 
from tle.sh and from marriage as cliief comlitions of 
absorption into the divinity. 

It was into th(3 midst of these iileas that 
Christianity was intioduoed. The Jewish converts 
brought with them their convictions about fasting. 
Fasting ami Nazaritic observances >\ere tlnuight 
sanctifying jirepiU-ativos for great un<lertakiiigs ; 
and the inculcation of abstinence from marriage, 
on the ground of the expected speedy rea])pear- 
anoe < f Fhrist, tails in ^ith the same notion— 
namely, tha the fle.sh, i.e. the sensuous ])ait of 
our natuie, i^ the seat of sin, and must therefore, 
before all things, he rigorously chastened. The 
Spirituality of Christianity, i»ointing away from 


earth to heaven, and opposition to the corniption 
of the heathen world, coinhined to make tlie 
Christians of the 2d and 3<l centuries hold aloof 
from the world and its wi.sdom, ami favour abstin- 
ence from marriage, more especially on the part 
of the clergy. This ascetic spirit began as early 
as the commencement of the 2d century to court 
trial in the perilous jiractice of men and women 
living togelher under vows of eontineneo. But 
during the liist three centuries no irrevocable vows 
yet hound the devotees to a life-long asceticism. 
Fasting was also eomparatively rare. 

But the temlency to outward manifestations now 
began to grow stnmgc'r. The inward and spiritual 
life of the (.'hristiaiis had greatly (h*(*liiu*d ; and if 
the jirevioiis bloody i)ersc*cutioiis had driven indi- 
j N idnals from human .societ y into the deserts, the 
growing secularisation of tlie church, after Chris- 
tianity hecaim* the state religion, had the same 
cllcct to a still gr(*ater deg'ree. All this }»aved the 
way for the chi«*f manifestation (»f asccti<*ism — 
namely, monasticisiu, which the church found her- 
self comi)elh‘d hy tin; overwhelming tide* of o])inion 
within and without to recognise, and to take 
1 under her protection and cart*. From the African 
I Church, reprc'seul (*d hv Tcrtulli,iii and Augustine, 

I a sjurit ol gloomy and crushing supernatural ism 
j spread deeper and th*(*pcr over tin* Western (Jhnreh 
generally, intt'iisifying the ascetic t(*ndeiicies, ami 
l(‘a<ling to .'^till iimre mark<‘d st*paration from a 
tlespisctl world, 'riiert* Wert* not wanting ht*althier 
mimls— as .Jt)\ianus and N’igilaulius — to raise their 
vt)it*t*s against fasting and tht* tiiitwartl works of 
ast‘t*tieism g(*nt>rally ; hut such pr()tt*sts were vain, 
ami heeame t.*\t‘r ran*!'. 

From tin* 11th f«*ntuiy, the ('athari, W'altlenses, 
and t)lher sects, thougli aset'tics themselves in a 
way, yet assailed tin* t*\tt*rnal ast'ctieism t)f the 
clmrcli ; anti st> ditl Wyelif, JJuss, and Jertime of 
Frague, in their }irt*mature struggles at r(*ft)rma- 
tioii. After a preliminary skirmish hy Krasmus, 
the struggle was dt*t*i(h*d for a gn*at ]»art of 
( Jiristemltim in tin* rt*tbrmation of the Kith een- 
turv ; tbt)ngb the Catht)lit* Church and a st*ctit)ii 
t>f the .Anglican Church still set a high value on 
various ascetic conditit)iis ami <‘xt;rt*ises- a celihaio 
clcrgv, tht* immastic life, fasting and ])t*nance. I’Acn 
tht* tlisust* of some of the sinijile ctmiforls of life, 
such as the ilisregartl t)f ]»(‘rsoiial cleanliness, has 
heeii regariled as a wtuk of holiness. Tht; funda- 
mental ])riMcij»le that salvatii»n is s(*cnretl hy juslili- 
catitm thrtmgh faith, ami iit^ through dt‘atl wtirks, 
struck at tin* root t)f mtmastieism nud seli -moriitroa- 
titm in general. AT*t the ascelic spirit t)ftoi\ shtnys 
itself still alive undt*r \arious tiisguises even in 
Protestant isiii. The e.xtieine ft*rms tif Sabbatari- 
anism have a 'listinctly asetilic eolonrlng; and hos- 
tility tt) tl.'.ncing, the theatre, cartl-]daying, and 
titber wtu'hlly pleasures (if ibest* are nt)t actually 
regardetl as .-.iiitul ), may l)e the t)ult*t)me t)f ascetic 
tentleiicies. JJie Mt'iimmites inculcatetl a ri^^id 
asceticism ; and with tlie Shakers (<j.v.) of America 
c(;lihacy is insisted on as a virtue. The essence of 
ascetha.sm is to hold self-denial and sull’ering to be 
meritorious in the sight of God, in and for itself. 
Many traits presented hy Puritanism, Method- 
ism, and Quakerism appear ascetic. It is nut im- 
])Ossible that vegetarianism, total abstinence, and 
other recent austerities, tbongh advocated on 
other grounds, recommend them.s(*lvcs to the feel- 
ings of many from their falling in with this deep- 
seateil propensity to asceticism. 

Fven in tlie Catholic Churcli, ascetic jiractices 
liave been modified in recent times ; fastings are 
le.ss rigorous, and I he self-saciifice of conventual 
life is more directeil to beneficial ends. Moliam- 
medaiiism (q.v. ) has undergone the same change, 
hut Sufism (q.v.) is carried to the greatest excess 
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in Persia, In the (I reek Church, monasticisni 
had always a milder form. See the articles 
Celibacy, Fasting, Hermit, Lent, Monasti- 
cisM, Penance, Pilgrimage, Pillar Saints. 

Asc'lly a town of Pohemia, 14 miles NW. of 
Eger. Ft has thriving silk, cotton, and woollen 
man ufac turns, osnecially of stockings. l*op. (1880) 
18,209, chiefly Protestants. 

Ascllllileilblirji^, a bavarian town of Lower 
Franconia, on the right hank of the Main, at the 
Aschaff’s inlliix, 25 miles SE. of Frankfort. The 
castle of Johannishurg, a Renaissance ]hle of 160.')- 
14, overlooks the whole town. T’he Rojnanesijue 
Stiftskirche was restoreil in 1870-81, and then; 
is a reproduction of a Pompeian villa, huilt for 
Louis 1. in 1842 49. Paper is the staple manu- 
facture. j*op. (188.5) 12,01 1, princi])allv (.'atholics. 
The Ronix ns huilt a fortress at Ascliatlenhurg ; 
an<l here in 970 Otto 1., Duke of Swahia and 
Ravaria, founde<l llui e.ollegiate churcli {Stift.s- 
kirchc), which after his death canui into the pos- 
session of the Archbishops of Mainz, and remained 
with them until the dissolution of the Oermanic 
empire. In 1814, along with the ]U’incipality of 
which it- was the capital, AschalVenhurg was ced<‘d 
to Ravaria hv Austria. Near it the Prussians 
defeated the Austrians, .Inly 14, 1800. 

AsohailK Rcgkb, a dist inguished English writer 
and classical scludjir, was horn in 151.5 .at Kirhy 
Wiske, near Thirsk, in Yorkshire. He received 
his early (ulucation in the family of Sir Anthony 
Wingfiehl, and ])v him was sent, in 1.5.89, to 
St .John's Colh*ge, Camhri<lge, when*, in 1.584, 
he to»)k his R. A., and, in spite of his avowed 
leaning to the Reformed doctiines, obtained a 


Professsor Mayor ( 186.3). His admirable Latin and 
English letters, 295 in number, are included in 
Dr (xiles's excellent edition of his I'higlish work.s 
(.3 vols. 1801 05). See also Dr Katterfeld’s lioger 
scin Lchen u ml seine Werke (1879). 

Ascliersle'boil, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
on tlie river Eiiie, ,32 mihis S\V. of Magdeburg. 
Poj). ( 1871 ) 10,7.34; (1885) 21,528, occui»ied in 
agrieiiltiin*, gardening, and inannfactures of 
woollens, linens, sugar, machinery, and c.hemi- 
cals. Ill tin* vicinity arc some ruins, falsely 
identified ;ts the old casth* of Aseania, the original 
seat of the. House of Anhalt. 

AscidiailS, or 'ri NiCA i'Es, an* a elass of degen- 
erate survivors of ancestral vertebrates. They 
were observed and well eharact<*rised ]»y Aristotle, 
hut were never really understood till 1800, when 
the discovery of tln‘ir <*omplcte life history war- 
ranted naturalists in removing them from their 
random jiosition beside molluscs to the base, of the 
vertebrate series. The larvie exhibit umjui‘stion- 
ahle vertebrate characters — viz. a .spinal cord, 
Inain, and cerebral eve, a notochord (q.v.), gill- 
slits, ventral he.art, vV:c. Except in Appendicularia, 
liowever, tlie vertehr.ate ohanuders of the larva*, are 
to a large ext(*nt lost in tin* usually sessile degen- 
erate a<lult. The tail shrivels up, the iiotocliord 
and spin.al cord (lisapj»ear, the liiain is ro])resented 
merely by a small ganglion, and the whole sym- 
metry of the body is altered. 'I’he ordinary ascid- 
iaiis, tlie .sea-srjuirts, so call(‘d from their power of 
jerking out >vater when toiiehed, are common along 
the coasts of jill seas, ranging from low water to 
twenty fatlioms, and ns\iall\ attached to stones 
or sln‘lls, whih* some of the more* conijilex forms 


fi'llowship. The stinly of tin* classics, es]>e<‘ia.lly 
(Jreek, ha<l pwntly been revived at ('amluielge, | 
.'ind A.scham’s bent imjielled him with anlonr | 
to these studies. His rejmtation as a. classical j 
scholar soon hrouglit Idm-numcrous pupils; and 
about 1.538 he was a])pointe<l (ir(*(‘k r<‘aeler at 
8t .lolin’s. Ife at first (q»pose<l tlio then new 
method of pronunciation whiedi is still u.sed in 
lilngland ; hut aft(*rwanls adopted and defeinleel it. 
His leisure hours weic* devoted to music, ]M*nnian- 
sliij) ( in wld<‘h lie excelleel ), ainl archery. In defence 
of Hu* latter art, he published, in 1545, a treatise 
entitled 'L'orophU ks^ the pure English style of 
which, independently of its <dher merits, ranks it 
among English classic.s. l^'or this treatise, which 
was de<liea(ed to Henry VFFT., he was rewarded 
witli a pension of i’lO, ecjuivalent to about £109 of 
our jues<*n( money. In 1.54() he was ap]»ointed 
university orator. In 1.548, on the death of his i 
former pupil, Drindal, he was called to siijqdy his j 
place at ('lieshunt as tutor to tlie La<ly Elizalieth. ' 
In this otiice he gavi* the highest satisfaction ; hut 
at the end of two years ahrupHy resigned it, on 
account of a (piarrel with the princess’s steward. 
As si'cretary to Sir Ricliard Moiy.sin, amhassa<lor 
to the court of Charles V., he spent three years 
( 1550-53 ) on the ( ^mtinent , at Augsburg ehielly, hut 
with occasional visits to Venice, the Tynd, Carin- i 
tliia ; and in 1.553 was jmhlishetl his Jit/nn t on tin'. 
A ffaires of (tcrnuuiU- l.luring his ahsenee, lie had 
been ap]K)inte<l Latin sei-retary to E<hvard VI. ; 
and on his return, after the young king’s death, tlu^ 
interest of Rishop Cianliiier secnre<l him the .same 
ofiice under Mary, his jiension being at the same 
time doubled. His jirinlenee and nioder.ation pre- 
served him from ofVending by his Protestant i.sm ; 
and after Mary’s death, Elizabeth reiaine<l him at 
court ill the double capacity of secretary ami tutor, 
which cilices he held till his death, 30th Deeemher 
1568. Hi.s prinei}»al work, The Avholcmaster, a 
treatise on classical education, was puhlislietl in 
1570 by liis widow, and has been well i‘«Uted by 


.‘in* free-swimmiug. Few ot tlu'm nu'.isiire seiiar- 

ately mort; than .3 or 4 inches, and uuj.st, of them 

decidedly less, hut tlie inor(* or 

less intimate colonies frequently 

formed often attain larger di- Qib/j BiMl 

niensions. Chains of free-swim- 

niing asciilians sometimes oc- 

cnrs(*veral feet in length. 

The following a(*connt n*fers 
primarily to a simple as<*i«lian, 
and might to he ])refaced by \ 
reading the acemint of A]q)en- 
dieularia (q.v.), which, as lias I 
lieen noted, relaiiis the larvnl 
characters lost in other ascid- 1 fL Wi y / 
ians. The animal has a. doul>le- 
mouthed Hask slwijif*, ami is 
<'nvelo]>e<l in a t r,aus})arcnl , ) 

gelatinous, external sheath, I 

which is secret<‘<l by tin* real 1 1 
skin. This test is umiarkahle tVifeii!/ | 

:is roiitiiiiiiiif; (Vlljilost- 

tlu* suhst.arico wliicli loinis the 

cell- w.all of vegetahh* organisms. j.. ^ ^ 

'riirough one of the a}»evtun*s * 

« liioh iiro usually friu-..,! with u™',’,,! 

minute lolies, and ollen hear aiMrinii*, liad- 

little eolonn'd spots, the water in.Lr into ifsjuiafdry 
enters the IkmIv ; throiigli the I'Jianiix; nli- 

otli(‘r the water, tieees, and ^vith isvui- 


Ilttle eolonred spots, the water in.Lr into ivsjmafdry 

enters the IkmIv ; throiigli the I'Jianiix; nli- 

* A* I iiifiit.'U'v (•.•uial. diK'H- 

otli(‘r the water, tieees, and j,,. ,vith K.-ui- 

reprotluctive eh‘ments are ex- i.d mio cloncal 
peiled, 'riie anterior n‘gion <»f cImuiIm r ; lurve jiuu- 
*1 1 . A If X bfi Wdcii iiihaUnit 

the alimentary canal forms a , xhal- nt aiwr- 

large respiratory jiharynx, such mns; reproductive 
as also occurs in one worm itr-^Miis near the Iuirc, 
like fonu, IJalano-lussus, in 

Ainpliioxns (q.v.), ami in all i„ise; tixiiif,'pioee.s.ses. 
vertebrates in the emlirvonic (Alter Ilackel.) 
stage at least. As in A\p])on- 
dicularia, a pair of involutions from the skin meet 
oiitgrovvtlis trom the gut, and establish a [uimitivo 
respiratory communication with tlie exterior. In 
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the asoidian, liowever, this simple structure is 
replaced, as afterwards doscrihed, hy ta multitude 
of {^ill-slits openin;,^ from the jdiarynx into a sur- 
rounding chamher which communicates with the 
exterior hy a single aperture. The water is drawn 
in hy the mouth, passes through the richly ciliated 
slits of the i)harvnx, hat lies the hlood spread out 
on the walls, enters the surrounding chamher, 
and Hnds its way out hy the exeurrent orifice. 
Ity the saiiui oritic(? the fieees ami generative 
products reach the extcuior. Tin* internal V(‘n- 
tral surface of the jdiarvnx exhihits a special 
groove, wliicli hears cilia and secretes slime. By 
this mi*ans tluj food ]>articles are caught and 
wafted along to tin* heginning of the food <*anal 
proper. Tin* groove, which In'ie forms tin; nutri- 
tive region of the jiharynx, is distinctly seen in 
aiiijihioxus arnl young lamiueys, and se(*ms t<i Ik* 
represented hy the tliyroid gland (sen; Tkyioud) 
of liigher vertebrates. 'IMie <esophagus, heginning 
at the lowt*r corner of tin* ])liarvnx, leads into a 
stomach provided with a digest n e ghunl, ainl the 
intestine loops upwards to ('ml in the cloacal ! 
eliamh(*r. The jdiarvnx is surrouml('«l l»y a miiscu- i 
lar sluiath movi* or h‘ss int('nupt(Ml. 'I’o this tin* 
siinirting [uiwers are of course due. "JMn* nervous 
system of the adult e.xliihits iio tra(‘c of sidnal 
cord ; hut consists simply of a ganglion lying 
hetween tin; two orili<*(*s, and gi\ ing oil' a numher 
of nerves. In the larva the hraiu has in close 
association wlili it an (‘UiheddiHl eve, a ludiun'iitary 
car, and a ciliated juotrusiou prohahly <dfactorv. 
The heart ditlcrs from in vertebrate Insirt s in being 
a dilatation of a vential \(‘sm'I. It gives oil 
ves.sels to the n^spiratorv jdiaiwix and other 
regions, and is n'lnaikahle for exhi luting an , 
altermiting direction of the circulation, as has also | 
hi*eu ohs(*rvcd in sonn* worms (( icjdiyrca). 'IMic ' 
hlood is pumped altt'i nately iii opposite directions, ; 
at intervals (:i() to ’JOO pulsations) varying \\i(h 
the sjiecies and even imli\idnal. A cbj^al sac 
near the res[)iratoi’v jdiaryiix has hct*n found to 
contain nitrogenous wasti* judducts, ami i>rohahly 
n.'proseiits a kidney, d’lie rc|Mdducti\ (* organs an; 
usually li(*rniapliro<litc, and tin; t(‘stis is somi'timcs 
in extremely clost* association with tin* ovary, 
Tlmy lie- far down in tin* body, ami arc often di'sti 
tnte of duc.ts. Will'll tlies(‘ are jm'sent they open, 
as slated, into the (*xenrrent cloacal chamlM*r. Tin* 
jsex products are not usually rijx* at tin; same time, 
and self-fertilisation is thus |uc\ ented. A.-exual 
rt;prodnetion hy budding is excee«lingly common, i 
and sjui'ading colonies an* thus foriue«l. It was in 
one of the aseidiaiis that the poet (dtamisso lirst 
observed what is known as After not itm nf Genera- 
tions (q.v.) — i.(.;. that one or more asexual forms 
are interixxsed hetwemi the sexual, ddiis alterna- 
tion is souu'tiuK's viM'v conq)li<*ated. 

The Tniiicati's, a]»a,rt fiom .Appendieularia, 
are conveniently divided into threi; gronjis - 
Simiilicia, Composita, and (\>ns(*rta (1) simple 
forms, iiielmling tin; ordinary sea. spnirts, and 
those which live socially, hut without losing 
their independence; (*2) compound forms, wln.*re 
numerous individuals are snliordinaled in a 
colony which may he ('it her st*d(*iilary or fn'c- 
swimming ; and (,‘I) frei'-swimming forms in which 
the sexual gein'rations an* united in (diains. The 
first lot may he nqu'csi'iile^l hy the (‘oiuiuon As- 
cidia, Cynthia, ♦Jvre., some of wliich an^ eaten; hy 
Chevrenlius. whicli lias a test witli two movable 
flaps; ]»y till* stalked form B«dtciiia ; and hv llie 
social (’iavcdiiias. The Botryllid.c ar<* among the 
commoii.'st ivpijis of sedentary ^onijMmml forms, 
while I he brightly jmosphoresiMjut cylindrical Pyro- 
soma Is free swimming. Tiie memhers of the 
third rfronp l.a\e a very complex siructure, and 
exhiluv alternation of generations. d'hey are re 1 


}>resented hy Salpa and Doliolum. In Doliolnm 
the sexual generation ( A ) gives rise to an asexual 
form (B); this develops two kinds of asexual 
buds (C and D), 
from one of wliich 
the .sexual g(*m*ration 
( A ) is again produced. 

The d(‘V(*lo}uiient of 
the ascidians, first oh- 
s(‘rv(*(l hy Kinalevsky 
in hStiO, has secured 
tlu'ir position as wy- 
ti'hratcs. Stage for 
stage it exhibits the 
(doscst ri'semhlaiici; to 
tin; (le\(‘lopim*iit of 
ampliioxns. 'I’lii; fei 
tilisi'd ovum dividi's 
comph'tely and ivgn- 
larly to form a hollow 
hall of C(*ll:> {l//lf.\to- 
sf there). (.)ne lialf of 
this hall is (h'picsscil o — y'oiiipuund Ascidiaii 

Mithiii the otli(;r, ami (after Milne-iul wards) : 
the result of this liosclU's of or 7 indivkl- 

ini'toji nut io)i is the iiuls, witli scji/ujitt* iiilialiiit, but 
two-laveri'd oval em- miit.-.l .•xbab nl ap. rtnrrs; //i. tlic 

1 1*. iiilialciil aiM ituH*; c, tin- coiiiinou 

hi \ o l\no\\ II as a ( «as- aj-Mtun*. Tbo ('diouifs 

Irnla. Along tin* an.* attaclud toa piece of srawi'fd, 
dorsal side of this 

embryo an axial groovt* ajqiears— the medullary 
groove, which hi'coiues coii\crt(*d into a closed 
canal hy the mci'liiig of its two hdds. 'riiiis is 
formed the neural canal of the spina! cord. In 
the closuri* a (*omniiiiiica,t ion is for a tiim* left 
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Dovelopincnt id : 1, .\scidi;ui; .k .\ inpliioN us ; Iv, Frog. 
], ovum; 2, ov uin ; ijiniiila di blast osphrre ; 

4, K‘istrulii ; Ti, fui tlu. r iulvmicr.l ^ uibi,>o. 


between the cavity of tin* canal ami the original 
month of the gastrnla. This « (uiimniiication, con- 
necting n(*rve camil ami jnimitive gut, is known 
as the iieun'ntcric canal. On the back of the 
jiiiniilive gilt, towards the ])osierior end, a hand 
of cells is formed, tlie heginning of the noto- 
chord, which siijijiorls tin* growing tail, and re- 
pn.'sents in thi*se lowly \ ei tehrates the incijiiont 
‘ hackhone.’ The sides of the primitive gut-cavity 
form posteriorly tin; lateral muscles. All this time 
the enihryo has been inelosed within its egg-inein- 
hrane, hut with tin* growth of the tail, two or three 
days afti'r fintilisiilion, the im])rlsoniiig case is 
hurst, and there is liberated a free-switnming larva 
— strikingly liki; a tadimle. At the end of the closed 
canal, which may be said roughly to represent the 
spinal cord, there is a dilatation whicli may he 
called the brain. In tJiis some jirogress soon 
hec(jmes manifest, esjiecially in the appearance of 
ear and eye, which remain in closest association 
with the brain, and are lost in the degenerate 
adult. The remains of the primitive gut form in 
various ways the respiratory pharjuix, tlie ceso- 
phagus, stonnudi, and intestine ot tli(3 mlult ascidiaii. 

AViOut the time the larva is hatched, another very 
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important orj^an appeai-s. A pair of outgrowths 
from the front of the ^uit meet, ami fuse witli a 
pair of (loi*sal involutions from tlie skin. The result 
IS a paircil atrial cavity, virtually ojam to the 
exterior hy the two apertures of involution, aiul 
connected with the ^^ut at the oii«^in of the out- 
^qowths—i.e. by ^ill-clefts. After awhile a second 
pair of clefts appear, openin^^ into the same atrial 
cavity. It must be noted at this sta^^e that a 
secretion from the skin which be^an before the 
larva was hatched, has resulted in the formation of 
an intact ‘test,’ wliicdi eledbes the imlire larva, and 
is nowhere perforated. The free, tadpole-like larva 
now fixes itself, first by a ])apilla and then by its 
test, as shown in the <lia^ram, and with attachment 
the s])inal (‘onl, notochord, Ac. be;L;in to tle^qmerate. 
An opening: in the test a])])eji,rs opposite the mouth. 



Fig. 1. Attacluuent ami rlcgouoration of larval A.scidian 
( from Lankester ) : 


A, Tiiiiin"«lialt'ly after at lacliniciil. to sIoik! nr ; l>, sliowiiur 
tlu* <le;.;eiK*ratio?i of Mpmal kc. ; f’, a yomjg 

A.^ciiliati whicli exliil^ils tin* '.syiiiiiiel i y aii'l e.sseiilial .^truc- 
1 me of the adult. 

//, hraiM ; m, iiioiitli ; n, iimIocIuikI ; j.-.s- , i^iH ^ tail. 

which thus heeomes at leiiotli fumdional. The 
pairisl atrial cavities aNo open liy perforations 
thr<Mio;h the t(‘.st, and dibit*? internally so as to 
eiul)r;iee tlu? whoh; of tlie resiura.t(uy ])harynx. To 
this (heir walls Iummuuc, imlee<l, attaeluMl, ami a 
lai'ofii mimhe.r of oilf. slits [lerfoiJite. this <louhle 
wall, ddic two opiuiinos to the exterior ooalesei* 
into one, ami th«’ two **avities also unit*' form a 
singh? periluanehial ehamher. 'riu* anus has l»e**n 
grailually shunted *lorsal\vanls, and open.s into the 
ill rial cjivity in the reoion alr('a*ly r*‘f«*rnMl t*» as 
llie cloaca. Tlie oradmil motlilieatbui of slruc- 
lure is w<dl ilhistrat*'*! in the aeeompanyiu^ lio-ure. 
'riie result is in most *-ases a vivid instance of that 
d«‘o«*iuiration which not iinfre*[Uently foll<»ws from 
s(Ml<‘n(ary lib?. Sta* Ami'UIoxi's, Ai’rKNhK’t lauia, 
I >i:«i(:M’:itA rioN', AdoKTKr.iiAT.x ; also Huxley 's 
Aintfoiiii/ (if f /I rrrfrhntfrs : Halfour s Kuihrn(»lo(fff, 
s<d. ii. ; liay Laiikester's ihujunv nation (in the 
Naturci Series). 


matk'ii }in*l Srrnniouc emetim, the roots of which 
are usc<l as emetics, ami in smaller doses as cathar- 
tics, ami the former of which is employ e<l as lj>eca- 
ciianha in India. Ciftuinrlnon firutum^ which viehls 
a^ purg:ative oalhal AIont)Mdier Scammony, ami 
Viurdnjivttni (tffirindli', which po.ssesses similar 
properties. Arg;<d (*|.v.), much used for adulterat- 
in;^ senna, hidongs to this older. — The down of the 
seeds is sometinu's em]doye*l as a suhstitnte 
for silk or cotton; ami th(‘ stems of not a few 
spe<ries allbnl ustdul iibri‘s, as those of the 
AHvlrpidH Hifiidrd, the Almlar ami other species 
of i^dloirupia^ nativ**s of India ami Persia, Hof/d 
I'iriiVi flora ^ Holostinunu lllirrkuniitin. See. The 
Almlar or Vercum blue is lii;^hly s]>okcn of, and tlie 
l);i.rk of Marsihiud frnarissi am , a siiuill *‘liinhing“- 
dant, yields a tihre calle»l Jrfrr, i)f which the 
bipuahal mountaineers maki‘ bowstrings of re- 
markahle elasticity. The libre of J/. Itioflrl is used 
in Nepal. Orilanithcnt riminra, wliicb grows at 
the ba.s<‘ of tlu" Himalayas, and lias long. b*alle>s 
Avaml-lik<? s(*miis of 10 feet in bidgbt, yields a tibre 
<»f r<uu:irkabh‘ length ami tenacity, suited for rope- 
making. Idle lilues of other spiH*i(‘s are usi.mI in 
Simlb for making the ropes and bamls use<l in 
wells, as water »loes not rot them. A few species, 
as Mfirsdroia fimtoria, a native of Silbel, yield 
imligo of excel lent tjuality. There are many species 
uativt‘ in Xortli AiutM-ica. 

Asi’lep'itUlc^s, a ( Ireek ]>bysiidan, born at Pnisa, 
ill Hitliynia, who llourisluMl <luring the early part of 
the 1st eentury u.c. 11** se« iM- t*> have wandered 
about as a not very snceessful tea<*liei' of ilietoric, 
b*‘for<i he linally settle*! at Uome, vlu'iv, by tlie 
pr;u‘tice of m*‘*li*‘iu**, b** had risen in Piccro’s time 
to conshlerabl*' fame* and wealth. He was ()p])oso*l 
I t*) th*3 }uinci)d*‘s *)f Hippo*.‘rates. Pliny. w1m> pro- 
fe.ss*‘s v*‘ry litth; i*.*sp***.*t tor him, ie*lnces his 
im‘*lieinal reiiie*lies t*) lix**; abs1im*iu‘e fnmi llesb, 
abslimmce fr*)!ii win** iimler certain cii**unistances, 
fricti*)!!, walking, an*l ‘ g*‘slat i*)n ’ or carriag*? exer- 
cise, by which he i»i-op*is(.**l to o]»en the pores, and 
l*U tin? e*)rpiisel**s which causdl disease escape in 
t>erspiiati*>n ; f*>r his h'ading *l*>ctrine was, that all 
*li.seasc rose from an inharmonious *listrihution of 
the small, forinh'ss c*)rpuscl(‘s *)f which tlie body 
was **om]>os***l. H*.* als*» **ni]»l*>yi**l emetics and 

l>l*'***ling, but in g**n(*ial c*uisulu**l the tastes ami 
whims of his ]iati*‘nts ; Ids maxim being, that a 
physician ouglit to **ure .'siirely, swiftly, ami agreo- 
ahi\. He is >aiil 1*> have hec*n the lirst who *listin- 
guished between acute and <*lironie *lis*'as(‘s, and 
tin; inventi*)!! of laiyng*)l*)niy is also astuihe*! to 
him ; hut his kmiwh *ige of anatomy was apparently 
very slight, timnperi *'*lit**d the fragnnmts of his 
writing>. ( Weimar, 1 7hS ). 


Asch^piada'cea^ (or Asrh'iuadmr), a chi(;lly 
tro[)ieal onler of e*)r*)llill*)ral *ln**)tyle*l*)ns, closely 
allie*l to .VpO(!ynacea‘, from wlii*’li t liey aie chielly 
distingiiishe*! hy the unit*;*! lilaments ami e*)ln*rent 
stigmas to which the antln*rs a*lhere, as w’ell as hy 
the jicc.uliar orchid-like ]»oll**n -masses. They an* 
mostly shrubs, often vitli twining stems, ami 
iilinost always ])ossess milky juie*?, which is usually 
poisonous, som«;timcs so much s*> as to he use*l for 
arrow -points, l>ut is (K;casionally hlainl, and even 
in the case of the (kiw-plaiit of (>eyh>n {(rtf nun: ma 
lartifrra) is use*l as foo*l. It is sometimes also a 
souree of caouteliouc. Some are ])rize*l by llorists, 
notably the fragrant Steplianotis, the Wax-plant 
{Hoya rnnwsa), as W(dl as species of th*; curious 
genus Ccropcgia, ami tin* cactus like ml carrion- 
sceuted Stapelia. A numhei of s})eci<;s are me*li- 
cinal, as Indian Sarsaparilla {Hwou'flrsmn.s indi- 
cw.y); Mudar {Culotntpiti ykjmdra), so highly 
prized in the East Indies ; Sarvo'^tenniia (jlfturum, 
vhs Ipecacuanha of Venezuela; Tylopkora asik’ 


Asclc'pias (*>r Atndhnr-\rnri) is the typical 
i genus of AMdej»i;i«bie(*;e (*i. v.). The species are 
g**nerally er****t, s(*I*l*>m <*liiuhing arnl twining, 
Iu*rhaceous jdants xvith opposit**, whorled, or alt<*r- 
nate leaM‘.s ainl Ihiwers in nmh*‘ls. They are 
iimstly Am**riean. — A. rornufi ( fornierly calle*! 
A. si/rkfrn), Adrginian Swallow-wort, or Virginian 
Silk, is a native of X*)rth Am**rica, and mit *)f 
Syria, as was sutniosc**!. It is fre*iu(*ntly cultivate*! 
in llow*‘r-g’ar*lens. '^riie young sin>*)t.s are eaten in 
North America like* asparagu.*', a-^ lh*»s** of A. 
stipitarrn are in Araliia. A brown wadl-tasttMl 
I sugar is ]>rej)ar***l in Caiuula lr*)ni tin* ll*)W(*rs ; an*l 
I the silk-liki; down *)f tin* s<‘*‘*ls has Ixsm u.se*l tor 
' (he manufacture *)f textile fahrics, either alone, or 
! along with wiuil or silk, hut is unu’** frequ**ntly 
, emjdoyed for tin; prc]tarati*ui of wa*l*ling, and for 
' .stntling mattresses ami pillows. The plant ajipears, 
however, t*) ho **ld(*t!y valuable for tlie tihre of its 
stalks, wliieh Inrs been us***! in a small way for 
1 the manufacture of thread and cloth in sonic 
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parts of North America. Tlie til^re is said to he 
of very superior <|uality, and that of other species 
furnishes muslin and j)ai>er in India. The plant 
ra])i<lly extends hy its creenin'^ root-stocks, and 
readily iKic.oines a weed. -Tlui roots of several 
other North American species arc used as diaj)hor' 
etics and expectorants, as ^1. inraniafft, A. 

&c. The latter is a very ornamental j^arden-tlower, 
and is calle<l Ihitteiilv Weed and Pleurisy Koot in 
the United States, when' it is fnMiuenton stony and 
.sandy ;^rounds. A. rtfrassttrint is e.‘ille«l Wild 
Ipecacuanha in the West Indies, and a decoction of 
it is used hy the ne;^roes as an emetic ;ind pur<;a- 
tive. It has heen attempted to iihmtity the Soma 
plant, mentioned in the \’edas as yieldin^^ an 
into.xicatin*^^ hevera^e from its hruise<l stem and 
leaves, as an asedepias. 

AsVoll (anc. Pirenunt), a city of Italy, 

on the Tronto, miles S. of .Ancona hy rail. It 
has a line c.athodial and some Poniaii renuiins, and 
manufactures of majolica and ^.^lass-wan*, .silk, 
leather, \’C. It suflVued much from ;in earlh<(nake 
in Octolier 187S. Pop. (iSSi) 1 1,11)9. ™As(N>ij 
( anc. Ascnlnni Aintlttnt or SitfrlnnHut) is another 
oj)lseopal city, 19 miles S. of lo>Lr^ia. Pop. 9478. 
l^yrrhus here defeated tlie Uomans, 279 n.r. ~ 
Ascoli PlCK.NO, a province (»f Uentral Italy, he- 
lon^dn*,^ to the Marclies, with an area of SOI) sq. m., 
ami an estimate<l pop. (188.")) of 219,9(»2. 

A.sooli, (JitAzrADio IsAiA, Italian pliilolo^dst, 
was horn of Jewish ])arenta^u^ at Udrz in 1829, ami 
was d(*,stined for a mercantile career, Imt early 
devoted himself to the study of comparative phii- 
ology. \\\i^ StHilii- (h'ivntdii c A////////.s7/c/ procur<‘<l 
him in 1801 a chair of philolo^-y at the Milan 
Aeadchiy, and heshles foundin;^ the Arr./u'r/(f (llotto- 
login) (187J), he has jmhiished Fonologiti Conn 
partita (Ivs Sansmto^ del (irevo^ c del Lai i no ( 1870), 
Sindii Critici ( 1801 77), i'vc. 

At^COt Heathy a racc-cours(» in Berkshire, 29 
miles \VSW. of liOndoTi, and 0 SW. of Wimlsor. 
It is circular, only tiO yards short of 2 miles in 
length ; the races, which take jdace early in June, 
are jjfenerally attended hy the royal fjimily in semi- 
state. From the accounts <»f the Mastered' Horse 
for the year 171*2, it would a]>pear that they were 
institut(*<l, not in 17*27 as is commonly supposed, 
but hy (^ueen Anne on Au^nist 0, 171 1. 

Asellio, U A.spAin), a cchdnated Itali.in physi- 
cian, was horn at Uremona ahout l.”)81, amt die<l 
in 10*20, having' heen j)rofessor of .Anatomy and 
Sur^^ery at Pa<lua. in 10*22, while at Milan, he 
discovered the lacteal vessids, whi<di he seems, 
however, never to have understood or described 
with complete accuracy. He left a treatise, Pe 
Laetlbus See L.V(TKAI.s. 

AsellllS, a ^^cnerlc name now disused, formerly 
ai)])lied to the <*od and other (ladiihe. It is retained 
in th(*, ]»harmaco])o.‘ias, in the name of Uo<l-liver 
Oil, Olettnt jrroris a.selU . — The same <^(meri<*. name 
is also employed to denote a ;,n*nus of small Isopod 
Crustaceans, one of which, A. atiKtdints, is common 
in sta^^nant jxmds in Britain, and is sometimes 
called the Water Ho;;Monse. This ;L;(‘nns is the tyj»e 
of a family, Asellidie. Sec Wnui>-Lorsi<:. 

Ases. See .Esik, ScANi>iNAViAN Mvtiioiak;v. 

Asilfaril^ the heaven of Scandinavian Myth- 
olof^y (q.v.). 

As»:ilh .loHX, an eccentric writi r, horn at Han- 
ley thistle, Worcestershire^ ( 1059). was called to the 
bar in 1092. H.a\in;( into dilliculties, he .sailed 
in 1099 for Ireland, »vherc an ;ict for the resumption 
of forfeited estate.s promised plenty of lawsuits. 
His tnlents <jjaine<l him a Incrativa* prm tice ; and 
in 1703 he even obtained a seat in the Irish pailia- 
ment. Throe years before, however, lie hau pub- 


lished a piaradoxieal pamphlet, bepraised by Cole- 
ridge, to prove that by the rules of English law, 
the redeemed need not die. Much to his own 
.surprise, the public Hew into a rage against this 
ah.surd ]noduction ; the Iri.sh jiarliament voted it a 
blasphemous libel, and the astonished author was 
expellcil the House. In 1705 lie returned to 
England, and entered the English parliament as 
member for Bramber, in Sussex. But the fame of 
bis unlucky pamphlet liaurited him perpetually; 
h»r the English II(»iisc c<uidemne<l it to lx* hnnied 
hy the common hangman, and exjielled Asgill in 
1707. At last he found something like peace in the 
King’s Bemdi and the Fleet, where he continued 
to ]»ractise jirofe.ssionally, and to indite innnnier- 
ahle pamphlets. He <li(*d in November 1738. 

Ash [Fraj/nus), a genus of trees belonging to 
the n.atural order Dleaccic, and distinguisbe<r by 
very imperfect (lowers, in which the calyx is 
obsolete, and the corolla either vv'.anting or 3 4- 
jiartitc ; the fruit is a aamartt^ a ,see<l-vesscl winged 
.at the edges ami extremity. 'riie h‘aves are 
deciduous, and are pinnate with a terminal leaflet. 
There are .about tifty species, mostlv’^ natives of 
Europe and of North America. — Tlie (’ominou 
.\sh {F. r.vrrUior) grows wild in the middle and 
.south of Europe and north of Asia, .ami is .an 
undoubted mitiv^e of Brit.ain. It is a l)e<antifnl 
and nmbrageous tree, highly ornamontal in ])arks, 
but extremely injurious to the grass or cro]>s im- 
me<li.afely jiround it. It rises to Hie lH‘iglit of 
100- 1.50 feet, g(*ne?al)y witli .a simxiHi stem. The 
wood is wliitc, tough, and liar«l, much valm*d by 
whccl-wriglils, (*.art- wrights, coach-makers, joiners, 
ami turners. It ranks m‘x1 in value to Hiat of the 
oak for strength and <hirability, and is a<laj)ted to 
.a much wider r.ingc* of uses. Jt is .also e.xcclmnt for 
fuel. Sometimes it )x‘comcs irregular in the dis- 
position of its lilires, and linely V(‘iMC(l, .and is then 
]>rized hy cabinetmakers. 4'lie wixxl of the young 
trees is almost as valuable as that of the old. 
liideeil, the* value of the timlx*r is greatest in trees 
of which the growth has been rapid, as it exhibits 
the char.acterist ie tuuglim'ss in the highest d(*gree. 
'Die ash prefers .a loamy soil, lail, grows in almost 
any, and succeeds in situations loo eleva,ted or t<x) 
cx]M»se<l for most other trees. (’ultivation has 
pnxlueed and ])erpetuatO(l a numlier of varieties, 
of which the most remarkable .are tin* \5'ee]»ing 
Ash, with houghs hcnl almost straiglit iloivn to 
the ground ; tlie (hirl-leave<I Ash, with <lark- 
green wrinkled or cnrleil leaves ; and tlie Entire- 
leaved Ash, a very eurious variety, with ihany 
or all of tlie leaves .simple (not pinnated), which 
lias been erroneously regarded hy some botanists 
.as a distinct sjiecies, .and named F. nitttplieifvJia, 
F. hetentphgUa^ Ike , — The Siii.all- leaved Asli [F, 
parri folia) and tlie Lentisk Ash [F. Ind i at' i folia) 
.are both natives of the shores of the Mediterra- 
rie.an, and are very graceful and ornamental trees. 
- The Americjui Ash, or White Asli {F, aouri- 
eana)y is n*adily distinguished from the (’omnioii 
Ash by its ligliter bark and ji.aler green le.aves. 
It is abundant in New Brunswick and ('anada, 
but be<*omes r.an* to the south of New Jersey. 
I’lie trunk often risi‘s more th.an 40 feet undivided. 
The wood is used for the same ]nirpo.ses as that of 
the f’ommon Ash. The Ihitl Ash, or Black Ash 
( F. piihnstrtt.s), is very similar, hut of smaller si/e, 
and has a dcc]> brown bark. It is most abundant in 
IVnnsylvani.a, Maryland, and V^irginia, esiiecially 
ill swaniiiy ground. — The Black Ash, or Water 
Ash of the New England State.s, New Bnin.swick, 
A'e. (F. saaihurifttlia), is a Large tree with buds of 
a deep bine colour. — The Bine A.sli of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, v\:c. (F. qnadraiigulnta), is also a 
large tree. The branches are (juadrangular, the 
young .shoots having on tlie angles four mombraues 
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wliich exteml tlieir whole len^^th. — The Green Ash 
( jtiglandifolia ), readily recso^niyod by the bril- 
liant green of its young shoots, is chiefly foiirul 
in the middle States; ami the Carolina Ash ( 
carolimamt)y remarkable for the great size of its 
leaflets, chiefly in the southern States. Besides 



Branch of Common Ash {Fraxhnt.'t rxer/aior) : a, fridt. 


these, North AmcM'iea produces a e<»nsi<lerable 
liuiiiber of oflu'r s])eeit‘s or varietii's. Tiie wood of 
all of tluun is us(*d for somewhat similar purposes 
to that of the (Aunmon Ash, but none of them have 
proved of any vahn‘ as for(‘st trees in this country, 
111 so far as experionee gained from limited experi- 
ments in that din'ction shows' 

Among other trees hearing the name ash in one 
form or other is the Manna Ash, or Flowering 
Ash {Ornifs rKro/uca), closely related to the tiiie 
ash, and formerly ^lamed F. orutiSy hut now, on 
account of some structural distinctions in its dowers, 
generally rega.nle<l as a separate g(-,nus. The tree 
strongly resembles the Common Ash in foliage, hut 
i^ smailer, and cannot he considered a timber tree 
of any imj)ortanee. It is a native of the south of 
l’iiro[>e, and is very abundant in Sicily, whence the 
finest manna is obtained. An allied species {(), 
rut nnflifoUd), a native of Greece and tlie Ionian 
Inlands, also ])roduces manna in quantity, hut not 
orpial in quality to that of the other sjiecies. 
Manna is I he eonenite juice of these two tn*es, and 
is obtained by means of transviuse incisions in the 
hark, hut it often also exudes spontaneously during 
the heat of summer. -The Mountain Ash, or Rowan 
Tree (u.v. ), so calleil on aiujount of the resemblance 
of its foliage to that of the (\jnimon Ash, belongs 
to the natural order Rosacea*. 

The ash has a peculiar importance in Scandi- 
navian mythology. The lirst man and woman 
formed were Ask and Emhla (Ash and Elm). 
The court of the goils is renresented in the Edda 
as held under an ash, called Yggdrasil (q.v.). 
The iish was in many countries, ami from anci(*nt 
times, believed to lie a poweiitul defence against 
witches, fairies, juusonous animals, and some 
diseases. In the flighlands of Sctitbind. ash sap 
was administere»l to infants as their fust food ; 
olse^yhere, herd- boys preferred an jvsh ro«l as a 
herding stick ; in Cornwall a single blow from an 
wand was death to an adder. Gilbert White 
tells that in Selborne ruptured children used to 
•>© passed naked between the sides of a cleft ash 
tree in order to be healed. It was held dangerous 
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to break a bough from the ash. The Mountain 
Asli (sec R»)Wan ) luul also magical poweis. 

Tlie I’oisoii Ash [Ithius venenata) is a gum or 
varnish bearing tree or shrub of North America, 
and lielongs to the natural ordt*!* Anacardiaoeje. — 
The Bitter Ash {Shnarnha ojp'rtnalts) yields the 
jiowerful tonic dijig known as Simarnha Jiari\ 
The tree is a native of the West Indies.— 
The (\ape Ash {FLrttrrgia riiprusi.s) is a v'aluahle 
timber tree of the Tapp of Good Hope; among 
the timber trees of the Tape it oei*npies a simihar 
position to the (’ommon Ash in this c<)untry, but 
IS ill no way relatiMl to the latter; it ludongs t« 
the natural order Meliace.e. Prickly Ash [A'an- 
thoxylnin fraxinnnn,) is a native of the Tnited 
States, wlu‘rc it is also callerl Toothache Tree, 
'riie hark, the leaves, and seed-vessels ahouml in 
volatile, aromati<‘, oily and resinous i‘onstitueiits, 
and a peculiar prinei])le name<l Xaiithoxylin, which 
are used in the Tnited States in various forms for 
the cure of toot hache and chronic rlummatism. 

Asliail^fO, a tribe of Western Equatorial Africa, 
inhabiting a thickly-woode<l ]dat(‘au ( lOtM) to 
l.‘)(M) feet) south of the Ogowc^ mil<‘s from the 
Atlantic coast. They are great slave-holders, an* 
very superstitious, and are broken un into several 
sub-trih(*s. Among these are tin* ( )hongo, a race 
of hairy, yellow-skinmsl dwarfs, whose average 
height ilo(*s not exceed 4 feet 4 inches. See Du 
(diaillu, A Junrnry to Asha n go- Land ( 1S()7). 

Asluiiiti* or AsifANTi:i:, a negro kingdom in 
Western Africa, on the north <»f the (odd Toast, 
extending o' p N. lat., ami 0 — 4’ . long., ami 

shut otr from the seaboard by tin* Rritish ]>ro- 
tectorate, 80 miles broad, of tie* Gold Toast colony. 
It is hilly and w(‘ll waten^d, hut none too healthy, 
(‘Specially in the lower alluvial districts. 'I’lie 
principal riv(‘rs arii tln^ \'olla, Trah, and Assin(}e- 
I iNipulation (‘stimated at from 1,000,000 to .8,000,000, 
i of whom a lifth an; warriors. The country lu’oper 
is om; continuous forest ; tin* land in tin; in‘ig(ihour- 
hood of the towns is carefully cultivated. The lami 
is (*xtremely fertile, ])roducing inaiz**, millet, rice, 
yams, tobaivo. sugar, cocoa, tin; }dni*-a)>|)le, ami 
oth(‘r line fruits, w’ith gums, dye-woods, ami timber. 
The principal exports are gold-dust, of whieh 
a consideralde (piantity is found, and ])alm-oil, 
togetlier with slaves. The nativ(‘s are remarkable 
for their skill in e,(*rtain articles of manufacture; 
their cottons are h(‘autiful, as also tln*ir earthen- 
w\are and sword-hlades. Human sacriliec; is prae- 
tis(;d, and ])olygamy indulg<*d in, tin* king being 
allowed .8.888 wives. 'Tin* capital is Toomassin 
((|.v. ). K]>ando, iK'ar tin; Volta, is an inq)ort:int 
centre of tradt*. So is Salaga or T.iraha, wliicb 
before the war of 1874 liad an estimatt*d popula- 
tion of lO.OtK). 

The beginnings of tin; Ashanti kingdom are 
ob.scure, hut its traditions point to an emigration 
SOUK* hundreds of ago from a region north of. 

the Kong Mountains, probably caused by the spread 
of tlie Mohamnn^dan empire of Timhuctoo. Gur 
lirst ]>ositive glimpse of it is got in the year 17tH), 
wdien (Axmiassie w^as made tin; caj>ital h\ Osiii 
Tutu, who (;om|Uered Akim, Assin, Gaiiian, J)en- 
kira, and other in*ighbouring states, and became 
a sort of feudal sovereign ov(;r a larg(* distib;!. In 
their coumi* of compuist over the Fantees, the 
Ashantis bee.ame iuvolv(*d in war with the British 
(l807-2t)), and were linally driven from tin; sea- 
coast. In 1878 74, in con.^^equeiice of dispute* 
arising in (*.onnection with the cession of the Dutch 
forts to Britain, tln‘y were again involved in a war 
witli the same jxiw er ; aiul an army under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley for(;ed its way to the (;entre of 
the kingdom. After a severe battle at Amoaful, 
and several davs’ fighting, (vooiiiassie was taken. 
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February 4, 1874, aiul biiriieil on tlie 6th, and, tiiou^fh 
the rainy reason had set in, the army returned in 
safety to the coast. The king of Aslianti renounced 
all claims on the jn'otectorate of (lohl C\>ast C<dony, 
jiromised to jn'otect traders, and pay an indemnity 
of 50,(XX) ounces of gold to the Queen. In 1876 
hostilities took place between the Ashantis and the 
Juabins, when tlie latter were dtifeated, and sought 
refuge within the British protectorate. See works 
by Bowdich (1819, new ed. 1S7.‘1), Brackenhiiry 
(i874), W. Ueado (1874), Stanley (1874), and 
Weithrecht ( 1875). 

Aslllioriie, a ideasant market-town of ])(*rby- 
shire, 18 miles N \V. of Derby. Its ehureh ( I‘241 ) 
has a line spire, the ‘ Prhle of the l*eak,’ 212 feet 
high, and an ex(|uisite monument by Banks. 
There are also a grammar-school (1585) ami a 
market-hall (1861). rrince Charles hklward was 
here in 1745, and here Moore wrote great jwirt of 
Lalla Rookh. Pop. ( 1881 ) .8485. 

Aslll>1irf/OI1« a small town in the south of 
Devonshire, on the bonlers of Dartmoor, 9i miles 
NNW. of Totnes by rail. Till 1868 it returned a 
member to i>arliament. Pop. 2801. 

Ashburton, Aij-:x.\m)ki{ Bai{in(;, Loud, born 
in 1774, s(;cond son of Sir h'rancis Baring ((j.v.), was 
for several y<'ars engaged in the l iiited States, in 
the serviiMi »)f th(‘ great liondon mercantile house 
established hv his fatlier. On the death of the 
latter in 1810, he hecanie the hea<l <»f Baring 
Brothers A" Co., having four years before been 
elected member for Taunton, lie represented that 
jdaee, ( \allington, and 'riietfonl in tin? Liberal 
interest till 1882, and in 1883 was retnrne<l for 
North Kssex as a nuMlcrate Conservative. In Pe(*rs 
brief a<l ministration (1884 85) he was President 
of the Board of Trade, and was crejiksl Baron 
Ashburton in 1885. In 1842 liis knowledge of 
business, and thorongb aiMpiaintanee with Ameri- 
can institutions, caused biiii to be aj)poin(e<l 
special ainbassjidor to the United States to settle 
tiio north-west boumlary qii(‘stion, and otlitir dis- 
putes, wliieh then threatened to involve the two 
countries in war. Tn .\ngnst of that year be eon- 
eludcil the famous treaty of Washington, commonly 
called the Ashhiirtoii Treaty, hy which the frontier 
line between the state*, of .Maine and Canada was 
definitely agreeel to. Seven-twirlfths of the elis- 
puteel territory, and the British settlement of 
Maelawaska, Avere givtm by it to the United 
States ; but it secured a better military frontier 
to Britain, and incliideel heights comniamling tin* 
St Lawrence, which the award of the king «>f 
Holland hael assigneel to tin* Ainericans. Pro- 
visi(»ns wen^ alsei made for putting an end to the 
African slave-traeh*, and for the mutual extradition 
of criminals. Lt»nl Ashburton o[)])Osed free-trade, 
but strongly supportcel the i)enny-jK)stage system 
when first proposed by Kowlarnl Hill in 1887. He 
died May 18, 1848. Ris son, WruJAVT BiNCiHAM 
BARIX(i, second Lord Ashburton (1700-1864), held 
two or three olli(;es, but is chielly remembered 
through his lirst wife, who made their house a 
meeting- place of politicians and men of letters, 
among the latter Tjiackcray and Carlyle. 

Ashburton River, au unnavigahle stream of 
Western Australia, rising in the mountairi« west of 
the Great Desert, ami llowing 4(K) mile-' north- 
westward into Exmoiith Gulf. Its luw< r course 
was explored bv ShoJl in 1866, it'' u]»j>er by tiiles 
in 1876. 

Asllby-de-la-Zoueh, a town of Leicesttr- 
sbire, near the source of the Mease, a tributary ()f 
the Trent, IS miles 'SW. of Leicester. It owes its 
suffix to the Norman family of La Zoueb. Their 
ruine<l castle, celebrated in Scott’s /m/i/fcc, and 
rebuilt in 1480 by Sir William Hastings, crowns a 


height to the south of the town. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was imprisoned here. In the church are the 
tombs of the Hastings or Huntingdon family. 
Leather is the staple industry. Pop. ( 1881 ) 4536. 

Aslldod, tlie New Testament AzoTUS (now 
Ksdnd)^ a village on the Mediterranean, 21 miles 
S. of Jaffa. It was formerly one of the chief cities 
of the IMiilistiiies, strongly fortilicd, and the scene 
of numerous eontt*sts between that race and the 
Jews. Into this city the ark of tlie covenant was 
brought hy the Philistines, and placed in the temple 
of their gorl Dagon. About 715 ii.c. the town was 
taken by Tartan, general of the Assyrians ; and 
in the following century it Avas captured hy the 
Egyptians, under l*sanmietiehus, after a twenty- 
nine years' blockade and siege. It Avas destroyed 
hy the Mac(*ahoes, and though afterwards rebuilt 
hy the Uonians, never rt*gaineil its early import- 
ance. Esdud is noAv a miserable village with a 
population of about .300. 

Ashdown, the seat of J.,ord (hiweii, in West 
Berkshire, 8j miles NW. of liamhouni. Here, in 
87L Ethelreil and Alfred gained the great victory 
of .Esedun ov(‘r tin*. Danes. 

Aslic'm, the name of a TMnenieian goddess, or 
rather of tin* idol itself hy Avhich the goddess was 
svmholisod. The name is frequently mentioned in 
tlie Old Testament in coiineetion Avith Ashtoreth 
and h(*r Avorship, and it a]»]»ears certain that the 
hitter is tin; i)roj)(*r name of the goddess, Avhile 
Ashera is her image or symbol. The image AA'as 
always of wo(m1, ami tin* most proliahle ('tyniologv of 
tlu; naniti ( Heh. o.s/ov- -- vashar, ‘to he straight’) 
seems to point to the phallic emblem and tlie licen- 
tious rites assoedated with the Avorshi|> of Ashtoreth. 
'Phe translators of tlu? Aiithorist‘d A ersion, follow- 
ing Hie n‘mh‘rings of the Septuagint ami the 
Vbilgate, translated the word hy ‘grove,’ spite of 
the, <Iiflieulti(!s ofKned hy such }>assages as ‘2 Kings, 
xxi. 7, and xxiii. 6; hut this error lias disappeared 
in the UiA’ised Version. 

Ashers, the remains of animal and A'egetahlo 
bodies after burning. It is not stri(‘tly correct- to 
speak of the ashes of a mineral. When lea«l, for 
instance, is ex}>ose<l to heat, it turns to dro.ss, 
which has the appearance of ashes, hnt is merely 
tin; lead conihim.Ml with oxygen. In the same Avay, 
volcaiiii* ashes, as they are called, are only a finei 
kind of iMimiee-stoiie, the sididihetl scum of molten 
lava. The ashes of organic substances destroyed 
by lire consist of the fixed salts contained in these 
substances. In hind-])lants. tin* most impoi’taiit 
are salts of ]»otash, along with sili<‘a and lime ; in 
sea-plants, soda takes tlie place of potash. By 
lixiviation of tin* ashes, the )H)tash or soda is dis- 
solved and scjiarated from the insoluble mass, ami 
is then ]>urilie<l hy erystallisatioii. 'I’he ashes of 
sea-plants contain also more or less iodine. Peat 
and turf ashes contain, besides alkalies, more or 
less clay and saml ; the same is true of ]>it-coal, 
Avhic.h simietimes contains iron. 

At one thne the ashes or inorganic ingredients of 
plants were considered unessential to their exist- 
ence. But the ]>rogress of vegetable chemistry has 
taiiglit that a certain jiroportion of saline food is 
al^solutely necessary to the develoiinieut of plants, 
'file analysis of the tishes of the (lifferent kinds of 
vegetable substances has since become of great 
interest. 

The ashes of animal bodies do not differ greatly 
from those of vegetahle.s. Bone-ashes consist 
essentially of lime united Avith jiliosphoric acid. 
This boiie-eartli is very valuable as manure for 
grain. In Avcll-wooded countiies, ashes from burnt 
wood form an article of eonshlerahle trade. Tliev 
are much used in the processes of soap-boiling, 
blcfaching, dyeing, glass-making, &c. Wood-ashes 
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are also used in washing and other doniestie pro- 
cesses, as a cheap preparation of Potash (q.v. ), 
l>etter known under the names American aslies or 
pearl -asli. 

The presence or absence of ashes is frequently 
a most important factor in deciding as to the 
adulteration of articles of commerce. Thus if a 
sample of milk, flour, mustard, or other substance, 
on being dried and imunerated, with the necessary 
precautions, yields more asli than is normally 
present, it is strong evidence of a<lu Iteration, and 
the analyst can then ajqily his tests to the ashes 
obtained, and so determine the nature of the sub- 
stance which has been ad<led. For volcanic ash, 
see Volcano. 

Ashford, a market-town of Kent, 14 miles SW. 
of Canterbury, and o6 SE. of T^omlon. It is an 
important i ihvay junction, and the seat of tin* 
South-eastern Railway workshojjs. Eastwell Park, 
occupied by the Duke (»f Edinburgh, lies S miles to 
the north. * Poi). (1851 ) 4092 ; ( 1881 ) {H'm. 

Astlillg^doil. a ]»arish of South Es.sex, 2} miles 
of Kochfonl. Here, in the. battle of Assan- 
diin ( 1010), the sixth fought in the year, Canute 
defeated Edmund ironside. 

Asllkoiia/, the name of a northern ]»e<qde 
nientiom*d in the table of races given in (Jen. x., 
located in Armenia or its m*ighbourho<Ml. The 
]at<‘r Jews identitie<l it with (Jermany. At the 
jucsent day, the Polish and (Jcrnian Jews are 
termed Aahh'endzim, as o])posed to the Svfthitrditu^ 
the Sjianish and Portugucsi* ,lews. They have 
(lillerent synagogues, in which a somewhat ililler- 
enl ritual and a ditlerent ]>ronunciation of Hebrew 
are used, though tln‘re is no doctrinal distinc- 
tion, nor now any disinclination to social inter- 
course and intermarriagi*. 

Ashland, a ]»osi- borough of Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania, 119 ndles N\V. of Philad(‘lphia by 
rail. It depemls principally upon its rich mines of 
anthracite (M>al ; but it has also foundri(*s, macllinc- 
shops, and several mills. Pop. (1880) 0052; (1887) 
80(K). 

Ashlar, or Ashlkk, building-stone s({uare( 
hewn, as distinguishec' from rubble or rougb 
stones NNhich are use<l 
as they come from tbe 
(juarry witlnnit being 
<lres.se<l. Ashlar is laid 
in n^gular courses in 
building, and is of 
various kinds, accord- 
ing to the, style of work- 
ing that side of the 
stone which is to form 



hoi-se and comptroller of the Ordnance ; but at tbe 
same time exhibited his love of stinly by entering 
Hrazeno.se (’ollege, Oxford, where he sedulously 
apjdied liim.self to mathematics, natural philosoj>hy, 
astronomy, astrology, ami. alchemy. In ItHb fie 
became acquainted ‘with JJlly anil other famous 
iOstrologers ; ami in 1950 he edited a woi k of Dr 
Dee's, to which he subjoined a treatise of his own. 
In 1952 he issued Ids 'I'lirfifrinn (7/ //a/ /c /on, and in 
1972 his indijiiinn njms, a Ilisftn'jf af the Order (tf the 
darter. At the Hcstorati<m, various honours and 
emoluments were conferred upon him ; and thence- 
forward he mainly devoted himstdf to heraldic and 
antifjuarian studios. In 1982 he juesented to the 
univer.sity of Oxford a lim* collection (»f rarities, 
bequeathed him by his old friend 4’radcscant, and 
known as the Ashmolean Museum. He died I8th 
May 1()92. Among his friemls were Selden and 
Dug<lale, whose daught<‘r became his third wife. 
See his quaint Diary ( 1717). 

Aslllllllll, JLIirnr, an American i)hilanthro])ist, 
was horn at (’hanqdain. New ^’ork, in 1791. He 
was educated for the ministry, but eventuallv 
became editor of a magazine in which he advocated 
the views of the African ( 'olonisation Society bir 
fonmling a (“olony of liheiated negroes on the west 
coast of Afri<‘a. Peceiving an a])pointment as one 
of the agents of this association, he conducU*d a 
body of liberated negroes from Haltimore, and 
landed at ('a}>e .Mesura<lo, tlu*. seat <»f the infant 
colony of JJberia, in the autumn of 1822, and 
as.snnie<1 the superintemlence of afl'airs. Here, 
for irnwe than six years, lie devotctl himself to 
establishing, on a fair and solid basis, this colony, 
so full of hope for tin* American negro (see 
IditKitlV). His health failing, he returned to 
.\merica, and died at New Hav(*n, ('imnectic\it, 
25th August 1S28. See Ijis Lif(‘, bv Pi. H. (.Jurley 
(1885). 

Asliraf, a town in the Persian province of 
Mazamleran, near tin* south coast of tbe (Caspian 
Sea, 59 miles M', of .\stral>ad. It was a favour- 
ite residence of Shah .Vhba.s the (Jr(‘at, and wa.s 
adorne<l by him with splemlid Iniildings, of which 
only a few miserable ruins now remain. It still 
contains over S(M) houses, and has some trade in 
the cotton and silk jnoducetl in its vicinity. 

Aslltabll la, a rajndly increasing town of the 
state of Ohio, T.S. , «)n tin* ('le\elaml and Erie 
Hailwav, 8 miles from Lake Erie, ami 49 mile.s 
N E. of ‘( Jevelaml. Pop. ( 1 880 ) 44 45 ; ( 1 890 ) 8888. 

A.slltarotll. »See A.S I' \ KTK. 

AslltOll-ill-Hlakerfichk townshii) in South 
Jaiiicashire, 4 miles S. of M’igan. Pop. ( 1881 ) 9825, 
chielly engaged in collieries, and in the liar<lware 


. . . the facing of tbe wall. 

^ Thus there arc tooted 

ashlar the marks of 
the tooling being either random or in t/roores ; 
polished a.shlar, in which the face of tlie stone is 
rubbed smooth ; and ri(.stic ashlar, in which only 
the joints are accurately hewn, the face of tbe 
stone being left projecting irregularly, (^uarriers 
apply the term ashlar to squared stones before 
being hewn. The wonl is derived through the old 
Pr. ai{icle}\ from Lat. a.r.Ularis, which is from 
(willa, a diminutive of m/ 7 .v, ‘axle,’ ‘plank.' in 
old documents, the term aj»pears under a variety 
of forms, such as achlere, oshelar, aslure, and 
estlar. 

Ashley, Lord. See Shaft) srury. 

, AshliielCy Elias, anthiuarv, was born at Lich- 
held, 28d May 1917, and commencing tbe study of 
laM’’ wlien only sixteen, in 1638 became a solicitor. 
During the Great Rebellion he embraced the 
Hoyahst cause, and was ajipointed a captain of 


manufacture. 

Aslitoii-under-Lyiics n, town of Souih-t*ast 
Lancashire, 9.}, milc> E. r>f Manchester. It was 
cnfraiK’hised in 1882, ami returns one meinher to 
])arliam(mt. A great seat of the cotton manutac- 
ture, it sutlcretl severely during the cotton famine 
(1891-95). The populatiiui is also employed in 
l>lea<*hing, dyeing, and calict^-printing, in collieries, 
and in the manufacture of machim's, bricks, \'c. 
Among the buildings arc the town-hall (1841 ), the 
inlirmary ( 1890), and the old ]>arish cliurcli, with 
tombs of the Asshelon famil\, from whom the town 
got its name. Pop. ( 1851 ) 29,791 ; ( 1891 ) 40,494. 

Asll-Wcdliesday. the lirst day of I.ent (q.y.), 
.so called from the ( ’atholie ecremony of strewing 
a.shes on the hea<l as a sign of penitence. This 
custom, probahh ininxlneed b\- (Jregory the (4reat 
(590 904), was .sanction e< I by Pope (Vlestin 111. in 
1191, and afterwank- generally ju’evailed. Before 
mass, the ashes are eonseerated on the altar, 
sprinkle<l with holy water, ami signed three tbiics 
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with tho cross, while tlui ])riest recites tlie woixls, 
Mernr*/tfo tfitod vinis c.v, et in cinicrpm rcrcrteris 
( ‘ Uemeinh(‘r that tliou art dust, and into dust 
thou slialt return ’). Next they are strewed on the 
hea<ls of the oMieiatiii'j: i)riests, the clei>;y, and the 
Jisseml)led people. 'Phe ashes are tliose i>f the 
palms consecvateil on the nrecedin;; Palm Sunday 
(q.v. ). — The Protestant (murc*h in ( lermany <ioe.s 
not eelel)rate Ash- Wednesday. In the (Muirchof 
Enjiland it is ohserv'ed, hut without anything of 
the ceremony from whhdi it derives its name ; and 
CnnnninntiiiH appointe«l to he rea<l in 

the service for tliis day. 

A.siu* the largest of the divisions of the w«)rld, 
occuj>ics the northern portion of the eastern 
hemisphere in the form of a massive continent 
which extends beyond tlie .Arctic circle, and by its 
southem peninsuhis nearly rca<*h(‘s the equator. 
The origin of its mime remains unknown, llcnxl- 
otus failed to explain it ; nuMlern ])hilolo^y has 
also failed. It ajjpears, however, most prohahle 
— the lirst elements of our <^nM>”ra]»hical terniin- 
oloj^y having ori^^inated in (Ircece that Asia was 
a local name «iiveM to the [ihiins of Ephesus, and 
that this name was ; 4 ,i‘adually extended to the 
Anatolian p<minsula, ainl lat(ir on to the whole 
of the continent. 

Viewed in their broad features, Euro]»e and 
Asia constitute but one continent, cxtemlin^^ from 
west to east, and havin;^ the shape of an immense 
trian.<;le, the angles of which are Spain in the west, 
tlie peninsula of the Tchukt<‘his in the north-east, 
and that of Malacca in the south-east. The 
Arctic Ocean in the north, the Pacilic in the cast, 
and the hidian Ocean, continued hy its narrow 
gulf, tho Red Sea, which nearjy reaches the 
Mediterranean, inclose the continent of Asia. 
This immense mass of land touches the latitude 
of 77" dt' N. in (’ai>e T<*helyuskin, while (.■ape 
Ihirros, at the extremity of the. ]»eninsula of 
Alalacca, and o3o0 miles distant from the former, 
falls short by 1‘ I.")' of reaching the equator, 
(.kipe P»aba, iii Asia Minor, advanc(5s as far w<vst as 
the UOth degree of longitudi*, and the utmost N E. 
extremity of Asia -East (-ape, dOOO miles distant 
from ('ape l»aba [u’otrudes to the HlOth ilegree 
(12 hours 40 minutes) to the t*ast of (Ireenwich. 
The area covchmI by Asia ami its islamls is 
17,*2o5,SOO s<p m. ; tliat is, alnmst (exactly one- 
third of the laml-surface of the globe {'^'2 per cent.). 
It is a seventh larger than the surface of both 
Americas tog<*tlu*r, by one-half larger than that of 
Africa, and more- than four times larger than that 
of Europe. 

Bontithiricff. -Neither by its geogruphical feat- 
ures nor by its climate, vegetation, ami animals, 
still less by'the ethnogra])hical features of its inhab- 
itants and their history, can Asia be sharply se^iar- 
ated from Europe, 'the- physical features of both 
continents show a manifold int<;rde[>eudence ; and 
however pronounce«l the individuality of Europe 
in the west, it melts into Asia in its eji-stern 
parts ; while throughout its history Europe hits 
been inllii(*nce<l by Asi.a iii a thousand ways. Our 
races have been mixed with those of Asia in Asisi 
our civilisation, our rtdigions, our politiciil ami 
social institutions hiivt* luid their origin ; and ever 
simro Europe nuide iin independent start in hi.story, 
it has nev'er cease<l to fe(*l the inthienc<‘ of Asia, 
(leographiciilly spciiking, Eurojie is a mere appendix 
to Asia, ami rm exact geographical delimitation of 
the two continents is possible. The low Prals are 
not oven an administrative frontier : European 
Kuhsia extends over their ca.stern slojie. Farther 
south, the <lry stepjies of Asia i>enetrate into 
PNnopc and pass indistinguishahly int«> tho jirairies 
of Russia. (!’aucasns is surely Asiatic in character; 
but, to separate it from Europe, one must resort to 


the old dried-up channel of the two iManytch rivem, 
which at a geologically recent etKich connecte^l 
the Black Sea with tlie Caspian. As to Asia 
Minor -also purely Asiatic in structure and inhab- 
itants — it so closely approaches Plurope that the 
Sea of IVrsirmora and its narrow river-like straits 
seem .almost an artificifil houndary, while the 
islands sui roiinding Asia Minor mingle wdtli those 
which continue (Greece to the east, and the 
Anatolian ]>lateau seems to he continual in the 
Balkan I’eninsula. 

The line of se]uirati«m from Africa i.s liettcr 
delined hy the narrow Bed Sea. But Arabia 
jiarl icipates so laigely in the physical features of 
Afric.a that it is in a .stmsc intermediate between 
the two continents. 

In the south-east, the nulnhoilcss islands of the 
Dutch Indies — relics of a. sunken continent — appear 
as a bridge towards Australia ; and althoiign a 
houndary hetwemi Australia ami Asia has been 
drawn through the 'rimor Sea, or rather between 
the islamls Bali and Loiiihok, in the Sniida 
A,rlii,...| ago, still it is a houiuhiry only in a 
limited sense : it only separates two faunas. 

In the extreme north-i'ast, Asia sends out a 
])eninsnla to meet om‘ of the Alaskan peninsulas in 
America, from which it is se]jara ted (inly liy a 
shallow and narrow chanmd, Behring Str:iit. 
Plants, • animals, ami men freely migrated over 
this ferry; while the geograjiher sees in the two 
peninsulas a line of conueclioii bidween the two 
great idateaus of the Old and New M’orld. 

PriNH.sidfts. Although the coasts of Asia are 
much more indented hy gulfs and peninsulas than 
those of Africa or America, still it stands in this 
respect much hehiml Enroja.*, and has I mile of 
coast-line for every 337 sq. m. of its area, that is, 
three times le.ss tlian Europe; besides, about oiie- 
lifth of its shores is washed hy tlu^ ice-hound Arctic 
Ocean (tMKM) miles out of ol, ()()()), or hy the foggy 
ami icy sea of Okhotsk, where navigation is yiossihle 
only for a few months, or even >\eeks, in (‘aeh year. 
Its peninsulas eomprise nearly one lifth of its sur- 
face (19 per cent., as against 28 in liurope), hut 
they jiartake of the massive structurii of the con- 
tinent : they are massive too, and, as a rule, little 
imlented. Tliree immense otlsets continue the 
continent of Asia into more tropieal latitudes 
Arabia, India, arnl the ]mlo-( ’hincse IVninsula- • 
and some likeness exists between them and tl»o 
three soutluiin pmiinsulas of Enro])e Spain, Italy, 
and the Balkan Peninsula, surrounded hy its aiM*hi- 
]»elago of hnmlreds of islamls. Asia Miiurt* jiro- 
trndes between the Black Sea ami the Mediter- 
ranean as a huge mass of tableland broken ]»y 
narrow gulfs in it.s western pa.rts. In the P.aeilic 
there are only three large peninsulas — (’ore.a, Kam- 
chatka, and that of the Tchuktchis--the whole 
of the Pacilic eoast having tlie shape of wide 
eurves turning their convexity to ih<^ sea, ami 
imlenteil hy hut a few gulfs. The Hat, ever frozen, 
nuiiihabitahle ])eninsulas of the Aretic (Icean, 
Taimyr and Valmal, coul<l play no part in the 
growth of civilisation. 

Scdfi, (V>//.s7,v. The early inhabitants of Asia 
had no Mediterranean Sea to serve as a higli- 
way of eommunieation lietween the southem 
peninsulas. Thc^ gulfs which separate them — 
tlui Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal— |-are 
wide, open divisions of the Imlian (Jeean. The 
narrow, elongated Bed Sea jienetrates between 
the dry, stony, ami barren lands of Africa ami 
Arabia ; and only now, since it has been brought 
into conimiinieation with tlie Mediterranean hy 
the Suez (.'arifii, has it )‘eeomo .an important 
ciiannel of traltie. The Persian (iiilf, inclosed 
between the desert-s of Arabia and the nioun- 
tains of I’ersia, is bordered by regions Beared) 
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iuhabited. Asia’s true Mediterranean is on the 
east, where several arelnj>ela;<oes, like so many 
cliains of islands, mark oil’ from the oeean the 
Southern and Eastern (’hina Seas, whose (liilfs of 
Siam and Tonkin, and especially the Yellow Sea 
with the (irulf of Pecliili, penetrate into the conti- 
nent. Those ji:ulfs, since tlie dawn of history, 
have promoted tlie develoimieiit of marine trallic in 
these re< 4 ;ions, ami wonhl have done so still more 
hut for the dreadful typlioons, the constant danf^er 
of these seas. The Sea of Japan is less favoure<l 
by climate and currents, and it lias on its >vest 
the inhospitahle c-oasts of Ncntherir Manchuria, 
where Russia is trying to estahlish a maritime 
centre at Peter the (treat Ray. The Sea of 
Okhotsk and tliat of Rehrin».f, although possessin;^ 
line milfs ((tlii/hi;^a, Amulyr), have no importance 
for the im 'itime trallic of nations. Still less the 
Arctic. (Jeean, with its wide estuaries and hays, and 
the Kara Seii, through which ships liiid a passa<;e 
amidst the hrokeii ice-crust for only a few weeks 
in the year. 

/.s7((m/.v. — T’he islands of Asia are very numenms, 
ami cover an a;.j; 4 rc^ate <»f no less tlian l,0*2J,0(X) 
Sip 111 . ( nearly 0 ]>er cent, of .\sia's surfa(‘e). The 
coasts of Asia Minor tare dotted with islands, of 
which the Spoiinles conne<‘t it with ( Jreece. ( -ypriis 
was, from remote anti(|uily, a centre of civilisa- 
tion ; so also Peylon. 'Fhe Laccadives and Mal- 
dives are mere coral atolls, rising amidst the Indian 
(.)ceaii, and shelterin;^ stnm», ‘2()0,(M)() inhahitants. 
Tlie islands <»f Hast Asia are much more imjiort- 
ant. A nariow strip of islands, some lar^e like 
Sumatra ( 177,000 sip m.) ami Javn, others mere 
reefs, e.xtend in a wide semicircle, under the 
naim^. of Amlaman and Stinda Islands, from 
Rurmah to Australia, separating.; (he Indian Ocean 
from the shallow Java Sea and the Malax Archi- 
pelajj;o. This ht t an immense VidcaiTn* re«;ion 
inhahited by the Malay race. — compris<‘s the hu;;e 
Romeo, the rainirn'.d Pelehes, and the numheiiess 
small islands of the .Moluccas, (lui Philiiipines, Ac., 
connected on the north-west with the (diim‘se co;ist 
hy the islaml of Fornmsa. This latter, a.s xvell as 
liainan, may h<* omperly c.onsidmcMl as j)art of 
the (Jiinosi; mainland. The Loo-<-hoo (Liu-kiu) 
Islamls and tin? Jnpane.se .\rchij)ida.y:o, tin? latter 
joiniri;;’ Kamchatka hy the; Kuriles, continue 
farther NE. this chain of islands xvhich border 
the coiists of Asia. S.akhalin is so closely situated 
to the continent that it xvas lonj; rcf^arded as a 
leninsula. In the Arctic Ocean, the small Rear 
slands, the archi}»elago of the Liakhof, Anjou, 
and De Lon«.; Islamls, as al.so those of the Kara 
are lost amidst ice.-liclds, and are hut occa- 
sionally visited by x\ halers. Kellett's, or \Vran;;ers 
Land, oH’ the peninsula of the 'rchuktehis, luis 
been merely si;;hted, not yet visited. 

Oroijraphjf. - Asia is at once the hir;;'est and the 
hij;hest of all continents. Not only has it a number 
of mountains xvliieh excee<l hy live and six thousand 
feet the loftiest summits of the Amies ; it has also 
the hi;;hest and tin* nio.st extensive jilateaus. If 
the whole mass of its mountains and [dateaiis were 
uniformly spread over its surface, the contineiit 
would rise no less than ‘2S8o feet above the sea, 
while Africa and North America would respectively 
reach only *2 Rio and IDoO feet. 

High plateaus are the pretloniinant feature of 
Asia's orograi>hical structure ; they occupy nearly 
two-lifths of its area. (Jne of them— that of 
Western Asia, inelmling Anatolia, Armenia, and 
Iran— extends in a sonth-ea terly direction from 
the Rlack Sea to the valley of the Indus ; xvhile the 
other — the high jdateau of Eastern Asia, still loftier 
and much more extensive — stretches NE. from the 
Himalayas to the north-eastern extremity of Asia, 
resembling in shape a South America pointing N E. , 


and meeting at liehring Strait the north-western 
extremity of the high plateau of North America. 
The>5e vast r€*gioiis, mostly unlit for agriculture and 
human settlement, poorly watereil over wi<le ;ireas, 
ami assuming there the character of dry deserts, 
divide Asia into two ]»arts - the lowlands of Siberia 
and the Aral- P asp i an depression to the north of the 
plateau- girdle, and the lowlamts of Mesopotamia, 
India, ami Phina to the s(uith. These could enter 
into only occasitmal communication across the 
thinly i>eople<l plateaus, ami the.y have followo<l 
(piite imlepcmlent lines of development. The 
southern hiwlands are themselves separated into 
three distinct parts, xxhh h have <lcvelopcd inde- 
pendently, without eii jox ing that continuous mutual 
intercourse which constitutes ila* distinctive feature 
of European civilisation. 

(1 ) IHdteau of Eostrni .l,v/o. — The high plateau 
of Eastern Asia, which stretches for 4,’>()() mih;s t<o 
the N 1^^. from the llimalaxas, occupievs more than 
one-lifth of the sujierlicies of .\sia. Its surhice is 
not <|uite. Hat, as the lather inappropriate oro- 
graphical name of ‘ plateau ’ might suggest. It 
has its depressions ; it has also on its north- wi sti'in 
borders several broad trenches which arc cut in its 
mass, like gigantic railway-trenches leading with 
.an imperc<‘ptihh* gradient from the lowlands to the 
heights of tin* plateau, t'or many con.seciitive geo- 
logical ju'viods thestr trenches were either channels 
for the drainagi; of the w,at(*rs discharged by the 
plateau, or else gulfs of the seas which .surrounded 
it, so that mov their hanks, water and glacier xvorn, 
appe..ar like chains of mountains to tin* t rax idler 
xvho folloxvs their Hat hottom.s. 'riie plateau 
has also mountain -ridges rising several thousand 
feet ahoxe its suiface, and high horder-riilges. 
Rut its depressions do not sink to the level of the 
loxviamis, their loxvest )>arts )>eing still txvo or three 
thousand feet ahoxe tin* s<*a ; xxhile the chains 
of mountains, although rising to high absolute 
altitudes, are still relatively loxv, their bases on 
the ])lateau being at a level of several thousand 
fc,t*t ahov(* tin* s(*a. 'Thev do not display the 
diversilied as}>ect usually cliaracteristic of al]»ine 
regions inters(‘cteil by deep fertile valleys; and 
unvaried monotony — monotony of orogra)jhical 
f(‘aturcs, climati*, tlora, and fauna — remains the 
ili.stinctive feature* of tin*, plate.au over iinmense 
distances. For thousands of miles the traveller 
liiids the same hroml ami o])en valleys, the same 
harsh climali^ the. s.ame species of jdaiits and 
anim.als, the same unlit ness for agriculture. 

The high(‘st parts of the East Asian pl.ateau are 
ill Tih(*t, xvhere it ha.s a xvidth of KKH) miles from 
xve.st to east, and an average. Insight of IS, 000 feet. 
JOven the lM»ttonis »)f it.s loxvt*.st valleys are at a 
higher altitmh* than the summit of Mont Rhine, 
and only cattle-breeding is po.ssihle in these high, 
cold, dry valh‘Vs. 'Fhe highest ])lateau of the 
earth is ginlled liy the highe.st chain of mountains, 
the ilinialayas atypical ‘ horder-ridge ' xvliich has 
one foot on the high platt*au, and the other in 
valleys ten to liftccn thou.sami feet deeper, xvhere 
the palm and vine groxv freely. This immense chain 
of siioxv-clad jieaks, which in Europe xvould r(?ach 
from (Rhraltar to (Ireece, niises its lofty summits 
above 20, (KK) feet ; its loxvest pii-sses are. l.'i,000 fe.et 
high, and (Jaurisankar or Slouiit bNerest — the 
highest mountain of the globe — has its snow-cap 
.at a height of 20,(M)0 feet, that is, o] miles 
above the sea. A series of ch.ains .separated from 
the Himalayas by high longitiulinal valleys run 
parallel to them in the north, and of these, the 
Karakorum Mfuuitains rise high above the 
line; their loftiest peak, the Daiisang, is 2S,7(jO 
feet high. In the c.ast, the plateau of Tibet is 
Imrdered by the snow-clad mountains through 
wdiich the great rivers of (.'hiiia, Burmah, md 
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Siam find their way to tlie lowlands. They arc 
still very little known. 

In the north-west, the Tibet plateau joins anotlier 
much smaller, hut very liij^li ^dateau — tliat of 
ramir (‘the roof «)f the worhr), wliich (*ovei*s 
an area of .‘17, (MK) s«(. m. Several eliains of nn»nn* 
tniri.s ruiinin^i N K. diversify its surface, Imt still 
the travellers crossing it need n<it dese(‘nd to a 
level lower than from 1(),(K)0 to 11, (KX) feet until 
they have crossed its iioi‘tln‘ni liorder-Hd^e, the 
Alai Mountains, whose i»eak Kaufinaim (‘22,r)(Kj 
feel ) exceeds twice the hi^diest suniiiiil of the 
Pyrenees. The Tagarma jasik, in Kasterii Pamir, 
reaches a height of ‘2,”»,8(X) feet. Farther north 
and north-east of the i*amir, a whle, intricate 
complex of several hi^h chains, ninniii;^ mostly 
from W'SW. to ENK. , with several ri<l^es shooting 
fnmi them to the NW., covers an aggn*ga.te area 
nearly as large as (iei inany. riiese mount.ains are 
known under the geiKTal name of Tiaii-slian (<|.v. ). 
The gn*at Khan-lengri lises tlnuj* to ‘24, (KM) feet, 
and most of the Tian shaii riilges are snow-clad ; 
even the outer ri<lgc.s raise their summits to lifteen 
or sixteen thousand feet that is, al>ove the upper 
limits of tree vegetation, wliile some of their deep, 
fertile valhi>s have Is'en transformed into veritahle 
gardens and granaries hy means of irrigation. 

(‘2) Ihfnr.ssinn. In the north, the 

phatoau of Tibet is hoidered by a succession <»f lofty 
chains ( Ivnen-lun, .Vltyri tagh, Xan-shan ), reaching 
more than *20,000 feet in their liighest i»arts. These 
chains separate it from tin* gr(*at central dejuession 
which is occupied by Eastern Turkestan in the 
west, and by the Desert of (loin in the east. This 
great depression including the Haii-hai, or ‘<lried- 
U]> sea,' of the l»asin of the Tarim -must he con- 
sidered, however, only as a lower terrace of the 
great idateau of l!lastern Asia. It has an altitude 
of from ,‘1000 to 4000 feet in the west, and •2‘2()0 
feet in its lowest part— tin*, depression of Lake 
lioh-nor. It has no outlet t<» tlie sea -not even 
to Lake Aral or the (.'aspian ; the winds whi(di 
might bring the moisture of the ocean are 
depriv(Ml of it in crossing the higher plateaus 
and border-ridges whi(;h surrouml it, afid this 
inimetise bottom of an immense interior sea is 
rapidly drying np. All through the liistorieal 
jieJ'iotl it has continued to dry ujj, till Loh-iior, 
which cov<;rs an area four times as large as that 
of the Lake; of (Jeneva, lias hei’ome now but a 
wide marsh, with a maximum dejith of some 15 
feet —a small remnant of a mueli larger sea which 
existed at the dawn of history, ami in whose rapid 
desiccation we jiroliahly must look foi one of the 
(iaiises wliieh impelled the iJuns and the .Mon- 
gols to their great migrations towards the west. 
Tinman settlements, secluded from the rest of tlie 
continent, and rarely visited now’ by a few’ cara- 
vans, are scattered only in the upper parts of tlie 
trilmtaries of the Tarim, where the water of few 
and .scanty rivers may maintain life ; hut they were 
iiiucli more numerous liefore, as istestilieil hy ruins 
of great cities, now' buried under the drifting sands. 
In the Eastern (Johi, where the SE. monsoons 
of the Paeilie during the summer and the NW. 
W'iiuls from Siberia during tin* winter still bring 
some moisture, the gra\elly soil is covered witli 
grass for a few’ months each year; Imt in tlie 
W'est, man must sustain a hard struggle against 
tlie moving sands raise<l hy storms in the air, 
more dreaded than the w’orst snow’-storms of the 
far north. In tlie sonbli-east, towards the chains 
of Ala shall ami Jn-shari, the wild horse and the 
w ild camel — ancestors of our domesticated breeds — 
find tlieir last refuge on lonely ]>astures .scarcely 
ever visited liy man. 

(il) Northern Prtrt of the ihent Pint ran. The 
dry and hairen ridge called Ea.'itern Tian-shan, 


and tw'o other ridges running N\\y, separate 
the Han-hai depression of Central Asia from the 
trenches of Crumtsi and Crungu, wdiich descend 
west to the lowdands of Siberia tow’ards Lakes 
Ilalkhash and Zaisan. Ileyond the great depres- 
sion the ]>latoan rises again, and reaches an 
average heigiit of from 4()(K) to more than 5(X)0 
feet in the n]»]»er imrts of the Yenisei and Selenga, 
and about ‘2(K)() fi'et in its lowest part the small 
d«‘pression i»f J..ake Chsa-nor. ITie Ektagh (or 
Cleat Altai) in the west, the Kliangai and the 
Vahhmovoi ridge fartlier east, separate tliis ujiper 
terrai’e t>f the plateau from tlie lower terrace of 
Eastern Turkestan and Cold. It W’ouhl seem that 
the Vahlonovoi ridge is continued farther S\V. hy 
a succession of ridges which nroliahly join the Tian- 
.*^haii Pelau (Eastern Tian-snan), and wliich se]»ar- 
ate the higher Siberian terrace of the plateaus from 
the low’i‘r terrace of the Cold. This last has in the 
cast its hordci -ridge the (heat Khingaii (GOCK) to 
S(MH)feet) — w hich is a coiitiiiiiaiion of the mountains 
of the miildle IJoang-ho ; it is ]derced hy tlie Amur 
below Alliazin, and in the north-east joins the 
Stanovoi or (_)khotsk coast-ridge. Sec SlliKlu.V. 

In the north-W(*st, the plateau is honlered hy 
the snow -clad Sailughem ridge of the Altai (SIMM) 
to 0(M)0 feet), wliieh apjiears as a continuation 
of the Tiaii-shan and the .Ala-tan, and which is 
continued fartlier N E. hy the West Sayaiis. A 
with* indentation, howevt'r, o<‘<*upied in its deepest 
parts hy Lake Paikal (and very mneli like the 
imlentation made hy the (‘aspian in the ]»lateau 
of Western Asia), Ineaks tlie eoiitiiiuity of the 
horder-ridge. 'IMiis last rea])])ears again in the 
east of tin* Sih<‘rian lake as a huge wall, known 
under tin* names of Khamar-dahan, IJarguzin, 
Muya, and Tehani mountains. 'I'liey rise from 
(i(M)O to S(MM) feet above th(» sea, reaching the 
snow-line only in the Munkii-Sardyk (11,900 feet), 
and presenting thi‘ir stei'pest slojies tow ards Siberia, 
w hile their inner base lies on a plateau M5(M) to 4.5(H) 
h‘et high. This immense, wall is pierced hy the 
hroail trench like valleys of the Seleng.a and its 
trilmtarv the I da, which are respeidively the two 
great highways from Lake llaikal to Mongolia and 
the rp]>er Amur. A broad zone, of alpine tracts 
more than 150 mill's wide and 2(KK) miles long -the 
Altai, the Kuznetskiy Ala-tan, the IJaikal, Lena, 
Olekma, and \'itim mouiilains fringes this plateau 
ill tlie west, from Lake Zais.-m to the far north-east 
of Siberia. It eimsists of a series of short chains, 
mostly running NE., with numerous s]nirs, aruj in- 
tersected hy deei) and narrow valleys, clothed with 
fori'sts and rich in anrifeions dejmsits. A like 
siieee.ssion of alpine tracts, although narrower, 
follows the south-east edge of the ]dateau iu China 
and .Manelmria. As to the jilatcaii itself- whose 
surface is diversified liy several chains rising above 
its level -^its hro.ad. fiat, and oiien valleys, unfit for 
agriculture in eonseijueiice of their altitude, have 
none of the dryness of the plateau of Tibet. They 
are covered with a rich grass- vegetation, and are 
freipiented hy sliejilierds ; wdiile the slojics of the 
hills, thickly clothed with forests, arc rich liimtiiig- 
grouiid.s. Farther north in the V'^itim jilatCMiu, 
the Ctehur, Ac. — the surface becomes very marshy, 
and the vegetation still poorer ; its height does 
not now' exci'cd 35(H) feet, and it becomes iiarrow’er. 
Its north-eastern extremity — the abode of the 
Tehuktehis -is hut very little know’ll. 

(4) The Plnletdi of \Vesteru yhsvV^ Several par- 
allel chains of mountains, reaeliing 24,0(K) feet in 
their liighest parts, and running NE. to SW.— *the 
Hindu- Kush .ami its parallel chains — connect the 
great plateau of Eastern with that of Western 
Asia, w’hieh may he subdivided into three parts : 
Iran, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The plateau of 
Iran (425,(HH) sq. iii.) is liorderetl in the north-east 
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by the border- rh lyes of the Paropainisus, the Kopet- 
dayh, which presents its stee^», stony slopes to the 
Turcoman »Step])es, and the Elburz (with its peak 
Deinaventl, 20,100 feet hiyh), whieh describes a 
curve around the South (^aspian shore; in the east 
it is frinye<l by several snow-clad chains, which 
se}>arato the stony i^latoaus of Afyhanistan and 
Heluchistaii from the fertile valley of the Indus; 
and in the south-west it falls by several steej) 
terraces towards the Persian (Julf ami its <ion- 
tiiiuation -the valley of the Tiyris and Euphrates. 
The lowest parts of the Tran plateau, in the valley 
of the Helmand, which <lisch;iryes its water into 
the ra]>i<lly d(^siccatiiiy l^ake Hamun, are .‘toOO feet 
above the sea, and althouyh fertile in the south-east, 
it assumes the charatitm* of a wid(^ salt-desert to- 
wards the ( <as])ian Sea. 'Phere it joins the plateau 
of Armenk hounded on the north l>y the Anti-C-au- 
casus, aii<l in the south by the Kurdistan ^Toun- 
tains. The yreat salt lakes \"aii and Prmia have 
their levels at altitudes of more than oOOO feet ; and 
Mount Ararat, which rises on the plateau, reaches 
a heiyht of IthlMJl) feet. Farther west, the plateau 
of Armenia meets tiiat of Asia Minor, all three 
together makiuy a wide ])lateau, elonyated towards 
the north-west, and haviny a lenyth of 2700 miles, 
and a width <»f from 700 to ISO miles. Several 
chains of mountains runniny \E. and NW., ami 
reachiny more than 10,000 fe(^t in their loftiest 
summits, iuters(‘ct the platoiu of .Asia Minor, 
which is bordered by tlie Taurus Mountains on its 
Mediterram^an coasts, and the Pontic Mountains 
on the Black Sea shore. 

(,*>) (Huiiii.s nf MoKtiitiiHs. 'Phe hill\ 

ti'Mcts of .Asia an* not conhned to the plateaus and 
their horder-i idy(*s. 'Phe ( 'aucasus, an immense wall 
<»f snow-cla<l mountains, stretches NW. to SE. for 
nearly 800 miles alony the hordt'r of the .\rmenian 
plateau, from which it is sejwirated by the hroa<l 
valh'V of the Kura. It reaches 18, ,*)()() feet in the 
Elborus ( Elburz) p(*ak. 'Pin* I'rals, from 200() to 
-40(M1 feet hiyh, which se]»arate Europe from Asia, 
are a broad belt of hilly tracts, stretchiny as a 
whole from north to south. Fartluu* <.*ast, the Kara- 
feau and the Tarhayatai, as also the Verkhoyansk 
rhlye in the far north, strike otT from the aljune 
tracts wliich frinye the plateau, ami have a direc- 
tion perjieudicular to them ; while the Byrranya 
Iiills di\ersify tin* monotony of tin? tKi (h'(is of the 
Taimyr Peninsula. 'Pin* A'eniseisk Mountaius, con- 
-istiny of .several chains runniny SW. to NE., con- 
tain rich tn^asures of yold-<lust. Several chains, 
little known, and .some of them N olcanic, till up tin? 
jieninsiila of Kamchatka. A number of narallel 
chains, oOOO to 7t)(>0 feet hiyh the llkhuri alin, the 
Bureya Mountains, I’rihrezhnyi, ami 'Partar run 
from the (hilf of Pechili to the Sea of Okhotsk, and 
are continued in Sakhalin Island; while other chains 
haviny the same direction torm an outer suhiimrine 
wall of Asia in (Nirea, the dapan Archip(?htyo, and 
the Kuriles. 'Phe Nan-liny, Tayu-liny, ami otln*r 
smaller chains haviny also the same north-eastern 
direction, cross South China; and suhmarine chains 
belonyiny to the same system of narallel plaitinys 
of the earth-crust are seen in the isiamls of Formosa 
and Jioo-choo (Eiu-kiu). The Seravak chain of 
Borneo, continued NE. in the Palawan Islands, as 
also the mountains of Celebes, have the same direc- 
tion ; while the mountaius of Sumatra and Malacca 
assume the jierpendicular north-western direction 
which prevails in South-western Asia. A ranyo of 
lofty volcanoes rises steenlv from the very depths 
oft) lie ocean in the isiamls of the dava 8oa. 'Phe 
real orography of Burmah and Siam is yet hanlly 
known. 

The interior of the Indian peninsula is ayaiii occu- 
pied by the \vide jdateau of the l)eccan, liaviny aii 
average height of from 1500 to 3000 feet, hoiilered 


in the west hy the Western Chats (7870 feet high 
in Nila (Jhiri peak) and the Cardaman Moun- 
tains, and in the east hy tlie much lower and hroatler 
Eastern (Biats. The Pedrotallagalla peak in 
('eylon rises 8330 feet high. The immense plateaus 
of Arabia, coven*(l with sand-deserts interspersed 
with a few fertile regions, rise to altitudes of from 
3500 to 4500 f(*(‘t, and .are intei’seeted hy several 
little-known ehaius of liills. Their sontli-eastern 
honler-ridye --the Hadramaut — reaches nearly 7(H)0 
feet in its highest summits, and the north-western 
horder-ridyes — the Lelianon and Anti-ljchanon — 
have snnnuits nearly 10,000 feet high ; while in 
the deep valley of ilu? donlan the Dead Sea is 
sunk to a h*vel of 1 185 feet below that of theo<M?an, 

(0) Lowlands^ rhuns . — 'Plie whole of North- 
western Asia is occupied hy an imui(*nse lowland 
— Siberia whiidi joins in the .south the wide Aral- 
Ca.spiau tlepression. This lowland, who.se level is 
le.Ms Hum live or six hundred feet, does not r(‘aeh 
the outer honhus of the ahove-iiuMit ioned aljune 
regions which fringe the great i»lateau of East 
Asia. It is S(‘parated from them hy a licit 
of elevated, unduhitiny plains rising to a level 
of from loot) to 1500 feet, the limits of which 
may he rouylily imiieated liy a line traeeO from 
M(»rv to 'PoMisk, and thence to A'erklioyaiisk. 
These plains, which assume the character of dry 
.sfepj)(*s towards the south, are as a whole highly 
suitable for nyricult me. and eattle-hrei‘diny. Not 
so the lowlamls jiroper, which hear umiiistakahle 
traces of liaviny emerged from the .sea Ouriny the 
Post -Pliocene pericMl. In tin? Aral -Caspian dejires- 
sion they often have the eliaraeter of sandy 
deserts, and can he eultivateil only where there is 
a belt of fertile TiO(*ss (o-v.) at the base of the 
mountains, ami tlie streams issuing from the hilly 
regions yield sullieieut water for irrigation. On 
the northern (‘oast of the Cuspiau, tin? Aral-Cas- 
piau depression desemnls even helow the h*vel of 
the sea; wliile llie dry plateau of Cst Crt rises to 
an average height of about 1000 feet above the sea. 
'Phe southern }>arts of NN’estmn Silu‘ria are a per- 
fect granarv, and are ranidly being (‘olouised ; out 
heyoml the 5t)th or 57 In dc'grees of latitude, the 
lowland assumes the character of marshy forests, 
almost totally unsuitalile for si'ttlement.s ; and 
farther north, that of a tn‘eless, barren, and ever- 
frozen tundra. .A like belt of elevated plains, suc- 
ceeded hy one of hiwlaml, runs alony the great 
])lateau on its .south-eastern (‘dyt* ; and tho.se parts 
of the jilains which are covereil in China w ith loe.ss, 
as also those of Manchuria to ihe west of the Prih- 
rezhnyi ihlye, are tie* aliodi's of a dense agricultural 
population. In the Iiido ( Muncsi* IVuiin.sula, the 
lowlands are limited to 'Ponkiii, CamlMMlia, and 
the lower Meiiam ami Irawadi, where they are 
fertile, hut often marshy. 

'Phe wide spac<? between the great jilateaus 
of AVestern and Eastern Asia and that of the 
Deccan, watered hy the Indus and the (Janges, is 
again an imnien.se lowland, t overiny no less than 
4<X),0(.K) .s(j. m., and snjiplyiny the mean.s of exi.st- 
enee to 125 millions of iiiliabitants. Jt.s western 
]»art sull'ers mneh from W’ant of irrigation ; hut 
artilieial canalisation raju<lly eompiers the dc.sert 
(see iNUfA). Another w ide lowlaml, Mesojxitamia, 
or the broad valley of the 'Tigris ami Euphrates, 
was a cradle of civilisation from the remotest 
aiith|uity. Finally, the fertile lowlands in the 
north of the (!auea.sus are being rapidly colonised 
hy liussian ayiieii It mists. 

"j^ivers. It is easy to perceive from the above 
rajud sketch liow much tlie oroyrajihical struc- 
ture of A.sia favours the ilevelopment of very 
great rivers, w’hose ilrainagc l)a.sins cover immense 
areius. Onlv three rivers— the Mississippi, the 
Amazon, and the Nile- surjiass the largest rivers 
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«f Asia, the Yenisei and tlie Van<;-tse kianjr, l>oth 
as to len;ftli and drairia^^e areas ; Imt nwin^ to 
the scarcity of rain over larp; ]»arts of Asia, the , 
amount of water carrie<l down by the lar«;est i 
livers is, as a rule, disprooortionately small as 
eomi»ai*e(l ^^■ith American or Kuropean rivers. The 
l^etlominant filature of Asia’s liydro^raphy is the 
existence of very wide areas having no outlet t«> 
the sea. On the ^oeat plateau of E.astern Asia, the 
re^^ion which has no outlet from the plateau, and 
^v'hose wattn* does not reach even Lake Aral or the 
(’aspian— the llan-hai and (lobi — covers a surface 
laijL^er than that of Spain, b’rauce, and (lermany 
together. It is watered only by th<‘ 'rarim, which 
jjupplies some irri;^ation- works in its upp(‘r i>arts, 
and enters tlui rai)i<lly dryin^^ marslies of J.,ol»-ii<>r. 
This area is steadily increasing-, ami since IS()2 we 
have had b) add t<» it the d!aina; 4 e area (as lar^e as 
Kn^^Pind and Wales) of the Kenilen, whicJi empti<is 
into Dalai-nor, but no lon; 4 er rcMches the Arj^iin, 
a tributary of the Amur. The Tlyasiitai I liver 
and the Teha^afi-to;(oi now no lon;^^er reach Lake 
Balkhash; and the I'run^’u, which obviously joined 
the Upper Irtysh at no very remote <l{ite, emjdies 
into a lakti separated from the lilaek Irtysh by 
a low isthnms not o miles wi(h‘. If we add, how- 
ever, to this already wide area the draimiufe Itasins 
of Lake Balkhash with its trilmtaries, the Hi and 
©ther smaller ri\eis ; the ; 4 reat Lake Aral, with the 
Syr-<laria ( .laxartes ) and Anni-<laria (Oxns), as 
also the numtn<nis rivers which How towards it or 
its tributaries, but are desiccated by evaj»oration 
before reachin^^ tliem ; ami liually tin? Castuan 
with its tributaries, the Volj 4 :a, ld*al, Kura, and 
Terek, we liml an immense surfa<;e of more than 
4,()00,(K)0 s<|. III. that is, much larger tbau Kurojic 
— which has no outlet to the ocean, hour inland 
drainaj^e areas more must be added to the above 
— the plateaus of Iran and Armenia, two separate 
areas in Arabia, and one in Asia Minor, the whole 
lejiresentin^^ a surface of o,r>(i7,fH)() sip m. 

T’he draina;,^e art‘a of the Arctic Ocean comes 
next. It includes all the lowlands of Siberia, its 
plains, and lar<;e portions of the j^reat plateau. 
The chief rivers llowin^ north to the Arctic Ocean 
are the Obi, with the Irtysh ; the Yenisei, with its 
;jfreat tributary the An;;ara, which brin«i:s to it the 
waters of Jiake Baikal, itself fed by the Selenga, 
the Ui>per Angara, and hundreds of small streams; 
and linally the Ijena, with its j;reat tributaries, 
the Vitim, Olekma, Vilui, and Aldan. Owin^j: to 
their ;,n-eat tributaries, and still more to tbe fnet 
tliat each of them is formed by ^oeat rivers of 
jiearly tfijiial importance, they permit iiavi^^ation 
to be carried on, not only nortli ami south, but also 
west and east, over wide distances in Siberia (<pv.). 

Tliree ;,oeat rivers enter the Uacilic, and all three 
are navij^able fur thousands of miles : the Amur, 
composed of the Ar«j{iin and Shilka, and n?ceiving 
the Sun<!:an — a <»reat artery of navigation in Man- 
churia - the Usuri, and the Zeya; the IToan^'-ho; 
and the Yan;;-tse-kian; 4 , the last two taking; their 
rise on the plateau of Tibi't. They permit freighted 
boats to penetrate from the seacoast to the very 
heart of China. The t^imbodia or Me-khon*', the 
Salwen, and the Irawadi, risin;.^ in the eastern 
parts of the hi^h plateau, water the Indo-Chinese 
reninsula. llising on the same height, the Indus 
and the Brahmaiiiitra How through a high valley 
in opposite directions along the northern base 
of the Himalayas, until both pierce the gigantic 
ridge at its oppo.site ends, and Hud their way 
— the former to the lowlamls of the Uunjab, 
where it is joineil by the Sutlej, and the latter to 
Assam ami Bengal, where it joins the great river 
of India, the Ganges, before entering the Gulf of 
Bengal by a great number of branches forniiug an 
immense ilelta. The plateau of the Deccan is 


watered by the Godavari and Krishna, flowing 
east, the Niirhada, flowing west, and a gi’eat . 
mini her of smaller streams. The Tigris and 
Ku[»hrates, both rising in the high plateau of 
Armenia, How jiarallel to each other, bringing 
life to the valley of Mesopotamia, and join lieforO 
entering the Persian Gulf. Arabia Proper has 
no rivers worthy of notice ; only the tradys, or 
dry channels of former rivers, show that " there 
was c'l time, not far distant, when it was well 
watered. I’lie Innah, which enters the Black Sea, 
is the only river worthy of iiotiee in Asia Minor. 
In (’auca.sus, the Uion ami Kuhau enter the Black 
Sea, and the Kura and Terek the Caspian. 

Inlmul tSetts, L(i/a’6‘.- Nuiiiherless lakes are scat- 
tered all over Asia. A succession of great lakes, 
or rather iiilaml seas, are situated all along the 
northern slope of tin* high plateaus of Western and 
Ka.stern Asia, their levels heconiing higher as we 
advance farther east. The Casjiian, SOO miles long 
and 270 wide, is an immense sea, pinch larger than 
the Bhude Sea, hut its level is now S5 feet hdoio 
the level of the ocean ; Lake .\ral, nearly as wide 
as the .Kg(‘an Sea, has its h?vel ir)7 feet above the 
ocean; farther east we have Jiakt; Balkhash (780 
feet), /aisaii (1200 feet), and J^ake Baikal (1550 
feet). Niimherlcss smaller lakes ami poml.s, all 
rapidly tlrying up, break the surface of the steppes 
and lowlamls of Siberia ; while in the north, 
iniiiiens(‘ marslies cover the low grounds of Western 
Siberia. Many large lakes apiiearon the i>lateaii of 
'Pibet ( 'Pengri-nor, liakha) and on the high plateau 
of the Selenga ami Vitim ( f 'hsa-nor, Ikhe aral, 
Kosogid, Oron ); and smaller lakes and pomls are so 
numerous that majis on a large scale are lit(‘rally 
dotted with them. Tin? same, is true with regard 
to the plateau of the Dcccan, .Vrmenia, ami 
Asia Minor. 'Phree large lakes, rrmia. Van, and 
Gokteha, and many sinalUu* ones, lie on the highest 
part of the .Vrmeniaii iilaleaii. On the INieilic 
slope of th(‘ great plateau, the gn‘at rivei-s of (Hiina 
ami the Amur witli its lrihutari(*s have along their 
lower courses some large and very many small 
lakes, whiidi seem like reservoirs where the, im- 
iuen.se quantities of water carrieil down by these 
rivers during the summer rains is stored. The 
lakes 'Pun-ting, Po-yaiig, and 'Pai-hu, along the 
Vang-tsc- kiaiig ; those along the former course of 
the lower Hoang ho ; and Lakes Ki/.i and Haiig- 
ka on the Amur and Csiiri, as well as numherlcsB 
smaller lakes, fall under this category. 

(iculuyy. --'Pile time has not yet (*,onie when the 
geological history of Asia can he written in full. 
It appears, liowevm-, that the great plateaus, built 
up of crystalline unstratiiied rocks, granites, grani- 
tites, syenites, and diorites, as well as of gneisses, 
talc, ami ini( .i-schisls, clay-slales and limestones, 
which all holong to the Arelucaii formation (Iluro- 
nian, Laurentian, Silurian, and Partly Devonian), 
have not l>oen suhiuergeil by tlie .sea since the" 
Devonian epoch. Tin; higher terrace of the jilatcau 
of Pamir and the jilateaus of the Selenga and 
\'itim are built u]) only of Huroniaii ami Laureii- 
(iaii azoic seliists ; and even Silurian deposits-- 
wid» ly spread on the, plains — are doubtful on the 
jilateaus. Their upheaval dates from an earlier age, 
ami they rose above the sea during the Devoniiui 
epoch, while parts, at least, of the lower teiTace 
were under tlie sea at that period. During the 
Jurassic period, immense fresh-water basins covered 
the surface of those plateaus, anti have left their 
traces in .luras.sic coal-beds, which are found ^ 
well in the depressions of the ]>lateaus as in 
those of . tlie lowlands. Carboniferous deposits 
are met with in Turkestan, India, ami VVestem 
Asia ; while in Eastern Asia the iiuiuerous 
coal-beds of Manchuria, China, anil the arehi- 
jielagoes are all Jurassic. During the Cretaceous 
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and Tertiary perio<l an iinuiense inediterraiiean 
nea .si)read over the Burface of tlie plateau, and 
penetrating^ tlirough the Zun<^ariaTi trench, it 
covered tlie Han-hai. IMiis iiderior sea persisted 
until the earlier parts of the Tertiary epocli, when 
new upheavals oroke its connection witli the 
Tertiary seas which covered wliat are now plains 
and lowlands. Thick layers of Tertiary deposits, 
but mostly havin«^ the c.lniracUu-s of cojist dejiosits 
{con^h»nierates ), are found at »reat heij^lits in the 
alpine tracts which frin»^e the ]datcau. These 
chains of mountains arc, of the same ancient << 00 - 
lo^^ical orif'in. They ros() above the Carboniferous, 
Triassic, Chalk, ami tlurassic seas which covered 
what are now the lowlands and lower terraces 
of Asia ; but their njiluiaval has continued 
throughout these ejiochs, so that in the outer 
cliains of Ask wo. see Carboniferous and vounjrer 
deposits, up to Tertiary, lifted to ^reat liei^^hts. 
It appears, how(*ver, tliat while the ancient up- 
heavals datin;;: from the azoic c|M)c,h had chielly 
the direction from south-west to north-east, ami 
w<!re mainly <lue to «ifranites, ; 4 ranitites, and syen- 
ites, the more re(‘ent upheavals of the Tertiary 
period have had a direi^tion from north-west to 
south-east, and were due to au^itic rocks, diorites, 
mclaphyres, and so on. 'riicy loodilusl, of course, 
to a «.ireat extent the n lirfoi Asia, and raised to 
immense hei;;hts the Tertiary ilejKjsits, cs[>ecially 
in the Himalayas. 

What are now the lowlamls of Asia must have 
been widely submm^jfed by the seas of the 'rertiary 
perioil, as also (hose of tlie (^naternary (postpli e 
cene) jieriod. The I'mtiary sea of Kastern Asia 
was broken by chains of mountains into many 
scjiarate jiarts, straits and la;;<)ons, while that of 
\V(;stern Asia ext(mde<l widely over what is now 
Southern Russia, The sea of the, (,>uatcrnary 
]»eriod (j^lacial and post <;lacial ) no longer rcacheil 
the ]dains of ('tuitral Asia, m>r even the hi;^her 
plains of Siberia. It covered the, whole of the 
lowlands of Xorth-wt‘stern Siberia, as far as llui 
oOth de^^ree of latitude, a l»road ^ulf pndiably con- 
uectinj;' the Andie Ocean with the .Aral-Casjnan 
Sea; but th(*re are no traces of it on tlui hi*;!! plains 
of Kastern Siberia, wliicli were only intersecteil by 
several narrow elon^iated ^ulfs of tbe ocean. Tlie 
moistness that thus ensued permitted ;^laciers 
(whiirh are wantin^^ now throuji’hout the middle 
]*jirrs of Kastern Siberia and ,Mon*^olia) freely 
to accumulate, so that the whole of the upper 
]»1 iteau and its border-rid^^es wen^ under a nii;;nty 
icc-cajt. Immense »;hiciers, like those of the i\h IS 
and aura, c-overed also the alpine regions. How 
far "laciation extcmled over the jilateau of Tibet 
lyid in ('hina still remains unsettled. In Turke.staii 
and Siberia, immense aeenmulations of loess frinj;e 
the al))ine regions ; wbih; in Cbina they cMiver 
immense tracts, and are the most fertile rej;:ions 
of Asia. 

Many important changes in the distribution of 
land and water have been f^oiri^ on in Asia since 
the glacial ]Kuio<l, and even durin»j; historic times. 
Since tbe Aral-Caspian Sea became, isolated from 
the ocean, its desic<*-ation, as well as that of the 
numberless lakes wliitdi dotted the surface of Asia 
ilurinjj: the Lacustrine ( post-^dacial ) period, lia.s pro- 
ceeded with a rapidity which may be ^aiessed from 
tbe very rapid rate at which the jirocess Inus Immui 
observed to on in Siberia dunn^T the last hundred 
years. All Asia bears unmistakable tra‘*es of 
having been covered during the Lacustrine jieriotl 
with numberless large and small lakes, wliicli have 
now disappeared, not in conseipience of the action 
of man, but in coiise<[uence of some gtuieral causes 
affecting the eartli’s surface sin<*e the last glacial 
period. The process is still more accelerated by the 
rapid upheaval of the continent —the whole of the 


Arctic coast, as also most of that washed by the 
I’acific, the Meiliterranean, the lied Sea, and parts 
of the Indian Ocean, lieing in a state of gradual 
elevation, while tbe few areas where traces of sub- 
shleiice have been nolictid are very limiteil. The 
inliuence. of tht^ ilesiceath>n of Asia lias been felt 
even during historic times, and tbe migrations of 
the L’ral- Altaians, 'rurks, and Mongols will jiro- 
bably be best expiaiued if this change in the con- 
dition of reiitral Asia be taken into account; while 
the same circumstance (*xplains the nearly desert 
state of tlnisc regions wliicb wen* the cradle of 
European civilisation. 

Volcanoes ])lay an im])ortant jiart in Asia's 
geology; more than l‘2t) active volcanoes are known 
in .Asia, cliiclly in the islands of the soiitb-<;ast, tbe 
IMiilipiiines, daiiari, the Kuriles, and Kamchatka, 
ami also iu a few islands of tlie S(*a of Rengal 
and Arabia, and of Western Asia. Numerous 
traces of volcanic eruptions are found, not only 
in tbe same regions, but also in Kastern 'riaii-sbau, 
ill the north-western border-ridgi^s of the high 
Siberian plateau, and in tlie soutli-we.st of Aigun 
in Manchuria. Kartb<|iiakes arc frequent, especi- 
ally in Armenia, 'J’urkestan, and aroiiml Lake 
Raikal. 

- Asia is exeeeilingly rich in a great 
variety of mineral iirodmds. There are p:old 
mines of great wealth in the ITals, the Altai, 
ami Kastern Sibio ia ; and aiiribuous samls are 
found iu ('orea, Sumatra, Japan, ami in the 
t'aucasus Mountains. Silver is extracted in 
Siberia; platina in tbe I rals ; lopper in Japan, 
Imlia, and Silioria ; tin in Ram a ; mercury in 
Japan. Iron oni is found in lu'arly all the moun- 
tainous regions, especially in Asia Minor, Persia, 
Turkestan, India, (Miina, .lapan, and Siberia; but 
iron mining is still at a rmliimuitaiv stage. 
Imnieiise eoal-b(‘ds are sjiread over (/hiiia and 
the islands of tbe Pai’ilie (Hainan, Japanese 
Arebip(‘lago. Sakhalin), Kastern Siberia, 'liirkes- 
ta.n, Imlia, Peisia, and Asia Minor, 'kliey cover no 
less than half a million sqiian* miles in (.’liina 
alone; but tbe extraction of coal is as yet v^ery 
limited, tlrapbiti* of very high quality is found iu 
the Sayans ami .Sort hern Siberia. Tbe diamonds 
of India, tbe, sapphires of ('eylon, the rubies of 
Riirinab and TurKeslan, the to}ia/.vs, beryls, iS:c. 
of the I rals ami Nerteliinsk, have a wide repute. 
Layers of rock salt are widely spread, ami still 
inort; so the salt lakes ami springs. The petroleum 
wells of the ('aspian shores already rival those of 
the I nited States. Of otlim* mineral products of 
less value wliicb are used in modern industry, 
sucli as manganesi*, quartz sand, dyeing matters, 
and tbe like, there is no lack in Asia; and 
when modern industry shall s]»rea<l over the great 
ejisterii eoutiiieiit, it will find at liaml the best 
specimens and tbe greatest variety of mineral 
produets, altliough it will have to vanquish the 
obstacles ojiposcil to their extraction by tbe ditti- 
culties of a<*cess of tlu* mountain tracts. 

A variety of mineral spring’s, some of them tyiual 
to the best waters of Western Kunqie, are widely 
sjireiul over .\sia. Those of Lauca^us and Trans- 
baikalia alreaily attra<*t a number of jiatiiuits. 

Climate . — Even Eastern Europe has ipiitc a coii- 
tineiital climate. Still more continental is the 
climate tbrougiiout Asia, with tin* exception of a 
jiart of its coast r(*gions. On account of the im- 
numse area of Asia., great ditlereiices of eliinate are 
met with, and tlieref(»re tbe meteorologists subdivide 
the continent into several (rlimatic regions, {a) 
Tbe ])rovince of AN i‘stcrn Silxu'ia, purely continental, 
is ve4v cold in the winter ami hot in summer. 
{h) Kastern Siln-ria is still more continental, colder 
in wint«*r, and drier ; it includes the jiole of cold 
about Verkhoyansk, under 07" 514' N. lat., which 
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is tho c()l<lest sj)()t of Kristorri Homisphore ; 

oacli wlwitf'vor its jliivotion, Ininas to it a 

wanner air, arnl its avera;;t‘ y<*arly t(‘iiij»orature is 
Tio inon* than *2 F., while tliat of .January is otF 

helow the fre(‘/in^^ point of the Fahrenheit scale. 
See 'rKMi‘i:i: v i rnK ( 'rHHin’.sTiiiAi.). (c) Tlie Kain- 
cliatka pro^irlc<^ receivin;^ ?nnch nn»rc rain than the 
pre(aMlin;.;, is nioi.ster a,ii<J nnnt‘ genial. I//) The 
riiiiu'se ha\e a eohl winter, ainl rer(‘ive in the 
smniner the periodieal rains dne to t In* monsoons ; 
in .lajjan tin* climate is much the same, hnt more 
moderate, (e) 'Fhe ( 'ent ral-.\sian ])lateati is i-liar- 
aclerised hy an e\<M'edin”ly <lry <*limate, with \ ery 
cold winters, tin* cold hein;^’ increased hy its hei;.jh( 
ah()V(* tlje sea-h*\el. ( /*) 'I'ln* same exc(*t*ilin*:: dry 
ness of climate is met with in the .\ral ( ‘aspian 
lowlami, with its s<*anty rains and «lepressin;^ly hot 
snmmer ; a,Tid tin* sann* a;nain is tnn* with n‘;.iard to 
( 7) the Arahian r(‘i;ion and Mesopotamia, which to- 
;.;ether may he (‘(Hisi«h‘re I as an I'astern e<intinna.tion 
of tlie Sahara. {/() d'he Me«lii(‘rram*an re;^ion, 
inclndin.i; Asia Minor, e!ij(»ys tin* hesi climate, 
rea.sonal»ly nioi^t. arid more moderate in its (‘x- 
t femes of t<‘m\ieiat ure. (/} The salley of (In* 
liOWei- Indus, whose climate is dry and very hot, 
must 1 m‘ eonsider(*d as ;i sejiaratf* re;4ion ; wliih* 
(/.) India, the 1 ndo-( Mdne.'>i* I’eniusula, and .Vns 
tralasia ha\(* a, tropieal climate, charac((*j ised hy | 
a,hnndant periodicjil rains, esp<'eially in tin* summer, ! 
ainl a li?iMl**d iaii^e of t emp(*rat ure. I)urin;4 the \ 
winter, Asia, as a wlnde. with tin* «‘\»*eption of 
India, the I ndo ( ’hines(* p(*ninsula, ainl South- 
western .\rahia, enjoys a l<*m]K‘rature much lower 
than llia-t of cm r(*spon<lin;;' latitudes elsewliere ; 
while in .July, t hrou.i.diout all .\sia, e\c(*pt ou the 
coasts of tin* Kara Sea, Kaiuch.*il ka, and (he 
Man<*huiiau lilleial, the t(‘mp('ra t ure is lni;ln*r 
than under tin* sa.me lalitmles «*lsewhere. 

'i'ln' extreme <‘<»oliii;^- of Nortli-eastcru Asia duriii.i^* 
(In* winter I’esulls in a hi,i;'h pn*ssure of air, which 
flow^ in .lanuarv south, southeast, and south- 
west resnltiii;;' in N\V., N.,and Nl'k winds in .Man- 
churia,, (Miina, India, ainl South casi'-rn Kniop<*. 
In .Inly, tin* haromet lical minima in India. Noith- 
east<*rn Sih(*ria. and Noil hern Manchuria. r(‘sult iii 
.SW. ainl \\ . winds on (he west coasts of India, and 
S. and SF. winds in South eastern .\sia,, while 
NoJth <*astcrn Asia is umlei I^Nl'k, .Nl*'., ainl F. 
wh.ds. 

It may he seen frtun the al)o\'e how nin*«|ually 
the rainfall must he distril)u(ed over Asi,i. 'I’liiis, 
the Western (ihats of India, and tin* western 
slopes of tile Assam Mountains, re<*ei\<* ilnrine (he 
\ ejir no less than ttS inches of ra’ i, w hich often falls 
in torrents. .\s a inle, the weslcin coasts of India 
and the Inch) ( 'hines(* Feniii'.nla, as also th«‘ valley 
of tin* (ilane(*s, receive more i han To inches of rain 
p(*r ycjir; w hih* immense tnicts of tin* .\ ral t ’aspian 
de|*n*ssion, the Feiitral-Asiaii pl/iteau, Ar;i)d ■. and 
Persia havi* less than 10 ineln's per year ( no more 
than irom 2 to .*» inches o\'»*r (‘«*iitjal A-^i i'i ; and 
the remainder has from 10 t<» inches witli 

het\veen 2.1 and .10 in Soudiem Siberia and 
Marn'linria. 

F/f/rtf . — When the tra\ cller cr(e < the i rats .ainl 
enters tin* lowlands of Western Sincrin, he Tunis 
hut little ilitl'eren<e lK*tween the \e;;c(atioi» of tin* 
(‘ast of Fiirope a.inl that of North-western ;ind 

therefore tin* whole of Silnaia, down to toe .10th | 
<lej.^re(* <d‘ latitude, has been inch, led in one and j 
the same •loin: iii c'f '<L,n.;tlion -:n*lcliin;; from 
S(*ainlina vl.i. to the Facilic, acio^s the n<»r'Liiern 
half i f th ' (>M Werl 1. «>i'F a narrow stnn of 

lain! Lome- the snores of 11 Ai li* Uceaii, \vln*re 
tree ' c!;eLatic.M is repres.'Mto 1 onl\ hy (wo spet-ies 
of dwarf widows, 2 or '> irielies hi^rh .di i liy sh-iihs 
of tlie dw* "f hiri*h, is consi<lered as a s' j»ar*iie 
rejjiioii that of the tnn*h'ti region, w hicli extends 


from tin; White Sea to tin* north-eastern extremity of 
. Asia. It is tlie true domain of Hclions and mosses, 

I which elotlie tlie deejdy frozen ‘.^roiiinl ; hut in the 
; h‘W sheltered places where some soil has ae(‘uin- 
i nlat<*d, we lind hinnln‘ds of our (romnion Furo]»ean 
i llowerinji; plants. 'Plnr remainder of Silieria is 
: irn*luded in tin* l*Inropcan Asiat i(* ]»oi(*al iloinaiii. 

I Kon*sts I'over these e\tt*nsiv(‘ tracts, l)oth in tin* hilly 
districts and in tin* marshy lowlands of West(*iii 
' Siberia, and tliey consist (»f the sa.me trees ( ]»ine. 

' lir, larch, c<*dar, silscr fir, hireli, as]a*n, and po]dars| 
: with whi<*h wa* are familiar in Fiiiojm*. Only the 
i r<*d )»eeeli, whi<*h (*\en in Middle Fnrope does nor 
advaina* farther east than Poland, do(‘s not j>ene- 
I trate into Siberia; and the oak does not. ero.ss (he 
, Pral, reap)iearin;L;' only on the .south-eastern slope 
[ of the Ljreat plateau. liesith*s, some conifers (lar<*h, 

I tin show slight diireri*nees from tln*ir Fnropt*an eon- 
I ;^eners, which peimit ns to treat them as s(*par;ite 
j spci ies. Nevertheless, the forests of Silx'iia dillcj- 
widely from those of Fiiroju* in tin* pre«h»mina,nee 
of the larch, tin* rarity of the Scotch lir, which 
^rows oiiIn' on tin* drier ;;roniid, and the vi'iy 
I ehar.ieters tjf (la* t lec*'^, eompell(>d to aei'ommodale 
j tlnnisehes to a liaish climate, and to a soil 
either stony or swamp\. d'ln* underwood of 
tin* Siberian fon'sts also {►ders a, rielu'r \a.rie(y of 
speei(*s, and many a, hush, now a faAoiiiite in our 
^^ardt'iis for its wealih of Idossom {Finis hamttn, 
liohituit ca nninnt , l.niiii'rni fnfarit n and c// 

( 'h nniii.'i, Fhothtdrnh'nn ), has i|s home in lie* 
alpine tracts which border tin* ^leat nlate;i,u 011 
tin* north-west. (hi tin* meadows wbieli eo\ci 
imm<*nse areas both on the lowlands and 
plains, the \ e^^ctal ion, as a whole, dillers but 
slijulitly from that of Fasteni Furope ; bul it has 
a. N er\ dillereiit a.)>j>eaiaiice, on a<‘couu( of the 
immense size reached by many ;4rasses with bard, 
woody stems, and the brilliancy of their show \ 
llowers. P<*onies, aconites, ;^enlians, aster.-, and tin* 
like, in 1 he sprin^-t ime impait siieh ;i hiiwhtiiess 
to (he meadows of (In* Paraba Steppe in W csh'iii 
Siberia, ainl slid more of (In* bi;4h plains of .Minu- 
sinsk ainl 'rransl>aikaria, as makes unr Furopean 
meadow*- .ippcar (‘\eeedin.L;ly lame in eomparisoii 
with those of Siberia. ( 'oin i^rov.s freely (liiini^^li 
out (In* r(‘;^i<»ii, except in plaei's lia\iii;4’ a i4J<*.*iI 
I .•iltitnde, wlu*ie early fr<»s|s destioy tin* e)o}»-. 

! P>aih‘y is eulti\'aled (‘\ cm .*)( N^ikutsk, where ii 
] ripens rapidl\ diiriii;:’ tin* hot. ,-ummer, .'i.inl uiidi*!’ 
j t In* ;.;r<*ater amount t*f li;.:lit received in tliese 
I latitndi's. Put fruit trees. a,ltbouL;'li they blossom 
: every y<*ai, \ ield no fruits ; the l;ae May frosts ni!> 
i tln*ir blos.som. 

'riii- wide ve;^etation region. wbi<*li oeeupie- all 
i Northern .X'-ia. is bounded on the south by i 
i liin* trailed ion^lily from the Plaek S(‘a to Lake 
j P.'iikal, ami thence to the I ]>]>er .Xninr and tin* 
i Sea of Okliotsk. It has not, how<‘\’(M*, tlie niii 
formity it may he snp]M)se<l t<» have from a ;^lain*e 
at a ;.,n*»j- botanic map. XX’lule (In* sjn*eies freel\ 
spread from west to i*ast. on the lowlands of ,Sib<'iia. 
tin-'' .' juead iinitt* :i,s easily from sou tli- west to nortli 
er L both aloiij.^ the hi^h jilains and the alpine 
nwion*- whieli border tlie liieh plateau in tin* 
north-west, and over tin* ]datean itself. 'lMn*re- 
fore, even the Sila*rian llora is easily subdivided 
into several .sejiaiate regions. Tims we see tin* 
cedar tree sprt'.idinj' all alon;jj tin* hi*jjln*st pa:t> 
of the north-west bonier- riil^^e of the lii<.*;li ]»lateau, 
from the Altai (o the Lena; wa liinl tlie sann* 
vegetation on the hl^di plateau of tin* Kos»>'2el 
and on tin* \ itim; (he \e;n*tation «)f thehieli plains 
of the Altai ofl'er- fea tines common to that of tin* 
hi;;h idains west ol I.ake Paikal ; and the Trans 
haika.liaii llora partakes of the chara.cters of tin* 
(h)hi. As soon as the .Xnmi' issne.s from the 
hieh plateau, wo lind <jn its banks the (.diineso 
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and Ja|>ain:*s«* llora uinler tin* saiiin latitinhis as tin; 
imrnly Siboriaii tlora in thn west. Finally, it | 
appears from recent investi^^atioiis that even jilunit | 
Lake? llalkliasli and at the foot <d' tlie Tian-sliaii we ! 
havti remainders of a F\iro}K*an-SilM‘rian llora, which 
has maintaiiie<l itsedf on the l)(‘tt<‘r- watered slopes. , 

Tlie next ve;^retation zone markt‘d on onr maj»s ’ 
is tliat of tln^ St(‘ppes, whieli extends from tin* 
Steppes of Sonth-ea-itern Knssia o\'er tln‘ .\ral- 
(’as}>ian depressiuTi ami tin* middle parts of the hi^^h 
plat«aius ot Western and Kastern A>ia, inelndin^i; 
.^eveial separate, dt'sert re;;inns (the Han-liai, the 
(h)l)i, the dry interiur parts of Arabia, Fmsia, ami j 
North- west ein India). 'Phis wide ie;4ion «)u^lit to 
he divided in Central Asia alom* into at least four . 
snh regions: tin* Aral-t 'aspian, the 'I’ian-Shan, the I 
d’ihetan, and tin* NIon;4<dian lloras. The e\<*essi\(* ; 
drvm‘ss of eli. ate ;4ive^ to this re;;ion its character I 
i^tic aspect, 'free Ne;4etation maintains its(‘lf only I 
oji tin* sm»w-co\en*d mountains, which snnply j 
enough of moisture to the soil, while on (he dri(*r , 
southern slopes, tin* Steppe* \ <*;;-et ation elimhs u]» to j 
tin* li»nits of jM*rennial snow. Only those hushes 
prosp«*r which, like*, tin* Arte*ha { J n n i prnis fisnufo- 
snltlnn) and Saksaul [Anolmsis l 

lia\«‘ hanlly a.ny i<‘a^ (^s, ;;iN in;n' a dreary aspes t to , 
the Aral-Oa.spi;ui Slep]M*;> ami the hase (ef tin* 'I’ian- : 
slum Mountains. 'Pin* Ste'j)pe‘s, tln^ sifrlace <»f the 
hi^h pl:d»*au, and ev(‘n (during tin* sjirin^) tin* elry 
(]«‘s»*rts, an* eoven*d with a rich carpet of niitii- 
tions ei'ji^s. 'J’ln* ;.iia*'S of tin* Si«*j»p(*s is n‘<lnceel 
to a few specie's A / ^ /a/.wVr, Sif/- 

suhtr(<r. In tin* di\ re*;Ltiem- e>f Arahia, tin* lle*ia 
}i,‘">imn’s a eh*e*ieh'dl\ .\fiican eharae*ter, e)win,e te) 
the preseuie'c e)f the* ^11111 aeae'ia and Aie* elatc- 
))alm. 

The* (le)ra. eef the* |•e•;4iem to the* e*ast e»f (he* hl;^h 
j»l;i.l(*aii, im*liidin;^r China,, Manchuria, an*! d..pa 1, 
mu'*! he* (*e>nside*red as an Fa'^t- A^iai ie* e‘e|ui\ .. lent 
for the* M(*elite*i ra.ne*an fatina of Fnrope*. (>ak re*- 
appe*ars as soe)n as the* e'aste'rn hen(le*r-i iel;4e* e>f the 
)ilate‘au is i/ros'^e'd. So aUe» (he* walnut, (he* ha/e*l, 
tin* lime tr(*e, the* ma]»le* ; while* se*\(*ral ne*w sjM‘cie‘x 
nl‘ pophiis, wilhiws, ae'ae-ia-', ami many eithe-rN, make 
’he'ir a}»jH*arane*e‘. "Phe foie'sls, e*en!si.''t inj; eef a 
ino^t mi\e*d ve*eu(at ie>n, whe*re* se)nthe*in spe*e*ie*s 
Mie e t with iieertln’rn one*s, lM*e*ome* Jeally heantifnl ; 
i/I Japan a \arie*iv ed' sj>e'cie*s e»f pun*, anel (he 
]“a jipe*.*n'am*e* ed' the* he*e.*e-li, aeld te) (heir heaiity. 

\ rie-h nnde*rw eieiel ed' liatias. i\ie*s, w ihl vim*s, 
ami se» on, re*mle*rs the* fen*e*.sts epiitc 
ii ptis'^ahle, e‘spe*e*iall> in the* littoral re*cion, 

V, hii-h is snhmitte*«l l«> the* inlhie*ne*e e)f the mem- 
senis. In the leiwer parts, iie*h prairie's e*e)\e*r 
hniiie'M.se* sp;i<*e*.s ; (he* i^ra'^s Ve'^^e't at ieell l)Ce*ome*s 
i: vuri.int ; ami in tin* \ir;Ltin praiiii's eif the Amur, 
nian anel iniise* are* easily ceuict*ah*el hy tin* 
stems e,f ;.:rasse*s e»f ^^i^antic size. Kh-c ami 
ce)tte>n are e'ult ivate*el in tin* se)ntln*rn parts ed’ 
the* re*;4ie)n. 'Pin* ;^raelnal elisa)»]»i*a ranee e)f the 
•'^ontliein sj)e*(*ie*s, anel (he* j)re*vale*i ce* eif m)rthe*rn 
euu's, permits the* elixisiem e>f the* re*;;ie)n ilite» (wo 
parts: tin* (Miiin*se llora, ami that of Manclinria 
aiiel tin* Okhotsk litteiral. 

In Western Asia, the rich ve'^n*ta,tie)n of tin* 
nmister parts of ( \*iu(*asns ami t In* southern shores eif 
the ('aspian helonj^s (e> the* M(Mlite*rra.ncan llora e>f 
Kureipe. Tint hen'e*li is (*liariicteristic of the forests 
of this elistrict, whie*h httsieh's ceuilaiii all the tree*s 
»f Sonthern Fhireijie*. 'Pin* vimt ami several of eui 
Fnropetan frnit'lre*e*.s (plnni, cln*rrv, a]uice)t. tiear) 
nre* reeaieleel hy he)lanists as helon;.;\n^ e ij^inally 
to this re^iein. 'Pin* Ihua ed" .\si.e .Mimir cennhim's 
tlie>se e)f Seuithern Enre)])e* and Nortie*rn Afrie*a, 
<>win;.( to its everore'en eiaks, laurels, e»Iiv<*-tn*e.s, 

• nyrtles, oleanel(*rs, anel pistae'hio tie*e*s, as alsei te> 
Variety eif hnlheuis phints. 

►Southern anel Seuitli- Eastern Asia, with the‘ir 


nume*rems islamis, elisj»lay tlie rie*ln‘st Ihua, whie*h 
seems epiile; elistim*t trom the aheive, anel extends 
as a separate* elomain e)f ve*c<*tat(e)n ove*r Inelia, 
tin* !inle)-Chiin_‘se IN'iiiiisnla, anel tin* archi])e*la;;os, 
anel (aceeuelin;.," tee Ormle) re*ae*hes Ne>rth western 
Australia.. Tin* heet e*liiiu*,te, anel the ;^re*at ameuiiit 
e»f the* slimmer lains, w iih a re'latiN e*l_\ elry w iiite*r. 
eeintrihiite* lo (he* eh’\ e*le)pim*nt e>f a rie*h trojdeal 
V(*^e*talie)n. 'Phanks (o (he* moisture* of (*limate*, 
the* hi<;he*r j>arts eef the re‘y,ion, pnrtie-iilarly tin* 
llimahiyas, are e‘le)llu*el e>n (heir semthern slo])e*s 
with feue*sts up to hei^lits e>f I'J.OOO ami i;{,(H)() feiet. 
'I’lie ve*^etalioii of (he hi;4li(‘r hilly trae‘ls is i ery 
like the* Eure)pe*an. Nuinl/eus e)f plaiils ^re)W itie on 
the Himalayan summits are e-omnieui le) all Are-tic 
re'cieuis, showine thus the* unity ed’ lle/ra e»f tin* Olel 
Weulel at its issue* tremi tin* ;.;hie*ial pe-riod. Le)wcr 
eleiwn, in the* te)rcst cirelle*. pines, SceUch liis, jnnipe*r, 
anel ye*w-lre*<*s are* ejuile' like their Enio|K*an eeui 
”i*ne*rs. The* Indian e-e-dar or ‘de>e>elai ’ \ie'lels ;in 
e‘xe*e*lh*nt tind)e*r. w hile* in the nmh.TweieMl ;i n-niark- 

al) le \arie*lN e)f 1 hoelode-mljons, ;;re)win;4 sonn-time-s 
IM) feet hi;;ii, at he*i;;hts ahout S(MM) fee-t ahejN e* tlie 
se*a, are* noteweulhy. 

In the* le)we‘r pnrts e)f the* re*;;ion, ami e'>])e*e*ially 
the nei^hhe)iirhe)e)d eif tin* se-aeeiast", the: tieipie-al 
ve-^etation re-ju'iie's the* varie‘ty and si/e* e)f the* 
.Vnieriean. Hen* the sn;4ar-e.ine‘, the* e*otton-shriih, 
and the imline) h/id tln*ir eui^in. 'I'ln* e“e)e*e>a-nut 
palm and tin* hauN an-tre*(* an* the most strikin;,^ 
fe*atnn* eif ihe* e-eiast \ e‘e»‘tation. Fe*nis re*a,e*h tin* 
size of lai;4e‘ lre*e-s. 'Phe* ^ieantic haiiNan. iinele*r 
wlmse* hraneln's hnndie-els ed’ ine*n 'all liiid a. she*ller, 
the* se-iew-pim* I ZVo/A/n/ //v ), the indiarnhhe*]', and 
the* n*el e-e»iton tre'i-s ;:iow in iniiiM'i’.se- feirests ; and 
lianil)oe>s ;;n)W’ thick ami hi^h. 

In lleune'o, da\a, ami tin* islanels of the :uehi}M*l- 

am) s, the* tn»]»ie*;d ve'^etat ieui i,-. in its lireiael feat- 
ure's. the same* as in India. The* moiinlain-lleua 
alse) is like* tlnil of the* H imala\ .is ; l ie’ll fon‘sts 
e-leitln* the* \e>!cajmcs up te» tln*ir leip.s. 'Phe* sa;^o- 
palni. the hnad-ln’e, init>oii(‘el from the* South Se.'i 
Islamis. anel tin* tamarind, alset importe*ei, are* largely 
e’ulti\ate‘d, a*' aCe> the* e’oeoa-nut palm ami the* 
sn;.iar palm. (tn-hids ap]>ejir in lln*ir full \aiicty 
ami he*n.uly. Pin* sw.imp-' jin* eove'n*el with nian- 
;iro\e‘s, e)r with tin* .inotiuileuis loidxiu^ N’ipa or 
Sus}'. j):ilm : ami \ ;iiiill;e, pe-ppe-r, e h>\ e*, anel ne.-irls 
;ill tin* spie’(*s an* nati\e* to thi" n’,i;i'>n. 

It is e*;i.sy to see* freuii the* ahe)\e* what a Nariet\ 
e)f use'fnl i>);ints A-'ia has LtiNe-n te» Knre)]te*. \\ lie'/it. 
harh'V, oats, and milh'l e-eum* freuii \N e ste rn Asia : 
se> alse) e)nie)ns, nidishe*s, pe'as, he’/iiis, .■'ji’M.'ich. ami 
se'Ve'ial e)tln*r \ e*,i;e‘talde*s e)f onr kile’he'U nateleiis. 
Ne-arly all e»nr fruit (ree-s h.’ive* 1 he s.iine* origin. 
Pin* apple*, pe‘a.r, plniii, theirs, alnioml. pis(aehie), 
ami mnihe'n v-t re-e w ere* liist cnltisate'el in .\sia ; 
the* iasp])e'rr\ ami e-sen iue’cine h.ist* he-en iinporle*el 
from ,\sia te> Enn)]»e*. 

Fit mm. 'Pin* huina, e)f ne*arls the* sshe)le e)f 
e’eeilt im*ntal .\sia is (•e)nsieh*re*el hy zeeeelo^ists as 
lH*Ie»n_i4in;4 te) e)ne* sin;4le ileun.’iin th.it of Neuthern 
ami Ct*ntral .\sia : ;niel tin* iinnn’iisity e)f this zetei- 
ee*e)^raphical re.‘i;ie>n is e*asils ae’e’euint eel for hy the* 
(*asc ssitli svhie’h animals e*e)nl<l spn-ael eese’r the* 
jilaiiis of Europe ami Sihe-ria t/n tin* erne* sieh*, 
ami e)n the e)t!n*r, alone the* hi^^h plate.in whie*h 
stretches fie)m 'Pihi*t te) tin* I.'iml e)t tin* 'Pe*lmk(e*his. 
lint this ssieh* re*eioii can he* e*;isily sn])diviek*el 
into the A retie* re*^it»n, ss liie’h sh.ire’s its e*ha me- 
ters ssith Antic ve*;*de»ns i^ein'ralls ; the horcal, 

1 e*mhra<’ine Ha* h)ss himls t>f W e-ste-rn Siheria ; 
the Haurian, in the* muthein p.arts of the ^n*at 
jdatean ; ami (he* 1 “Utnil \sian. Ihe* (anna e)t 
Siheria is much like* that e)f Eastern Europe, ami 
woulel he* still meen* like, wen* it md for tin: eiis 
ajipearance fnem l'hire)])e ot seve*ral sjjecie-s still 
exist iiie in Siheria. It is tin* true haliitat of all 
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fur-lHNtriii^ iinimals, as ilii* hear, wolf, fox, sahle, 
eniiiiie, otter, heaver, coiiiiMoii weasel, ami squirrel ; 
as also of the han*, the wild hoar, th(‘ sla^r, tl»e reiii- 
tleei', aiul tlx* elk, all heloii;,;!!!;; to the KiiroiM*an 
faunas, with the addition ol s(*\eral sneeies eoininon 
to tlx* Arctic fauna. le V^asKun Silicria, ho\\e\er 

i.e. in the noiilxon pa,rts of the hi;j;h plalean - 
we litxl n*)ncsenta( i\ (*s of the fauna of Central Asia, 
which snn*a<l from the sontl»-west (see SlUKitlA ). 
A further addition of Mon;^<dian species is fouixl 
«)n the lower platt‘aii in d'ranshaikalia, wlx“re tlx* 
fauna of the Cent rai-.\sian d(‘prcssion meets with 
that of Siberia. 

'Fix* Cent rah Asian id.'iteau has a fauna of its own; 
wt* lind tlx*re the wihl ancestors of several <»f our 
<lomestic animals viz. the wild horse ( Etfuns rr:.r- 
v/*o/.s 7 . / I, dis<-o\ ered hy Ih zewalski ( l’rcj<‘,\ alsky ) in 
the .\la slum Mountains, the wihl canx*l and donk<‘y, 
and the {'ajua ittfnrtins, fiom which our <-ommon 
^oat is <leseended. 'The yah, s«‘\eral species ot 
antelopes, and (he r(K*hiick are characteristic of the 
Central . \sian fauna; so also are tlx* hui;t* sheep 
{(iris artfuH aixl Uris />»<///), now <lisappeai‘in;.l, 
which f'xuid refu;;e in the wihler ]iarts ot the 
^dateaus. In tlx* Stej»p<* legion wi* liixl the sanx.*, 
tanna. as in Sihcria, with thea»ldi(ion ot the tij^cr, 
whi<*h occasiojialI\ l'eaclx‘'^ hake /aisan, and ev(*n 
hak(* Ihrikal ; the h‘opaid and hyena, (*omin^* from 
warnx*r rt*;4ions ; a,n«l a \ajicty of endemic hints; 
while ill ,\iahia there, is an admixture of African 
s[)ecies. ' 

'Fix* fauna of mammals in China, .Manchuria, and 
.lapiin ditVer*' hut lilth* from the Siherian. The 
<liflereix‘e is mainl\ notahle witii leeanl (<► the , 
birds, amon;j; which tlx* pheasants are richly n*- 
juescnted. Se\<*ral Indian speci(*s also penetrate 
wit-hin this re;j'ion. 'Flic ( 'aucasus has a fauna , 
h(‘lon;:ine to the ( 'ii«*um-Meditc*rram*aii re;4ion, ami 
it is wau’thy of notice that tlx* hison, which has j 
now completely disa|»|K*ared from Jairope (with 
the c'.ception <vf the I »y<*lo\'N e/h for<*sts in \\’(*stein 
Kus->ia), is still found in tlx* forests of Caucasus; 
there we tind als»> iht* saiix^ ahundanc<* of ]»hea. 
santr as on the PacirK* littoral, 'Fix* fauna <»1 .\sia 
Minor umpx*Nliouahly lteh»n;4S to the ('ir<*um 
Mr ’* •am*a,n ic;;ioii. aixl in -Imlc epi 
of tlx* warm zone si/,, small apes, which sj»r(*ad 
from Africa int<» Persia., the pon-upine of Southern 

’op<*, and t lx* ( e*net { <j . ). 

Southern ami South eastern .\sia l»(*lon;,i' tt> a 
separate zo«»loeleal diuuain. 'J'he lx*ij;hts of tlx* 
llima,la,\as ha\ e. tlx* fauna of the Fihet jiortion of 
the hijLili jdaleaii ; hut on their southern slojies tlx* 
faima is ^uirely Indian and 'Frans;4an.L'eti<'. while 
a few \frx*aii sp<‘eies are found on tlx* plains of 
Italia and in the Deccan. As a w hoh*, tlxi tropical 
fajina of Asia is licher than the Afiicaii, ami the 
.\m(*ri<‘an ti'o]ueal fauna surpa.’^ses it oidy in tlx* 
numher of jiariots .and tlx* family ot Picaiia*. It 
is characteiised hy the i;r<*at numher of carnivora, 
which tind rea<ly refu;4e in (lx* juiiL’les, and )»_v the 
elephant, rhim)e(*ios, wild huH'alo. n-d deer, many 
ion;;-arnx‘d apes ami half apes, vampires, ;^em*ts, 
afxl a vari< ty of serp(‘nls and en»eo<li!es; wi ile tlx* 
hird la.utia includes vullures, a \ ! i«*tv «•: eairots, 
|^elicall-', and llamiii;,x)es. 'Fhe fauna is still richer 
in tlx* Indod diinest* P(*ninsula, while in tn** air*hi- 
]M*la^os of Sout h t astei n A'.ia .se\<*ral .Xivstraliaii 
Species add t.o its e.vtent. 

'Fhe fauna ol .Asia, as 4 »f l*hiro| • . has u!xh*r;,:oix* 
otahh* eh; Ic j,la ' p 4 hL 'J’l 

manimoih .iml h.-iirv ihinoeeiMS have fl'sappeareil, 
amt ilxdr .skeletons a..e huti*d in innumera,hle 
quantities in tlx* 4 lep«»si(,.s. St> al.so 

the e;iVH. -hear. ti;rer, w'olf, and hveiia. Kven | 

within historic* tinx*s, sc*,veral .•'p**eic's of inam- | 
mals, like the hison and the ajiroelis, have all | 
bub disappeared, while others are found only in 


very small nunil»ers in tlxi wildest jiarts of the 
hi^di jdate.an. 

Ethiunfninhji . — 'Fhe ti^reji'Jite isquilation of Asia 
is estimated at S^o millions, hein;; thus more than 
one-half of the emtire ])o}mhition of the ^lohe. In 
c'omparistui with the* total area of Asia, this ]>opuhi- 
tion is m*v (‘rtlx‘less small, *.;ivin;; only an average*, 
of 4!f inhahitants per scj. m. It is, however, vciy 
iiix‘c|naily distril)Ulc*d, and rea<*hes .m 7 |M_*r scj. m, 
in .some provinec*s of (Aiina den.ser than in ilej;.;inm 
(old per s«|. m. ) -and 470 in some ]wirts of Noilh 
wc*stc*ni Imlia. .Vs a rule, it is ; 4 r»*atest in those* 
parts of .\sia wlii(*h are most favoured hy rains, 
tlx* dens(‘sl ]»opnIation hein^ nx*l wi'li to tlx* south 
and south-east of the ^^reat plateau, on an area 
c'omprisin^' only one lifth of Asia's snrfaeci. Seven- 
t(*nlnN have se.'ueely more* than iiorii .4 to lit) in- 
hahitants ])«*r s(|. m. ; and nearly one-tenth i.s 
almost quite* uniiihahite*d. 

Hiiviii^ hei*n inhahite*«l hy man sinee^ the* (?arlie\st 
pe‘rio<l of the stom* a;;e, and liav iii;.^ h(‘e‘n iimreover 
the theatre e>f so many mi^r;it ions, A.-^ia has hut fe*,w 
human ra<‘e‘s frc'c* fiom mixture* with other rae*e*s. 
Neverthe*h*ss, tlx* liindniixe* to mutual int»*re*ourse 
eqq»o.sed hy its mountains, and still ux>re hv its 
hit'll pl;ite*;ins ;iml ^les»•lt.■^, |»re‘venle*d tlx* miimlin;^ 
<if r;ie-e*s ;iixl stems to sue*li an e-.xtc'iit a'> in Knieqs' ; 
tliere'fore* we* lind imw in Asia tlx* ^reate*st varielv 
of ethnoloi^ie-al (yiM*s;eml Ia,M;^na;;«‘s. .Ami elistinet 
ste*ms in tlie It*ss ae*e*essihle tracts, nnmhe*i iii;^- now 
hut ;i few faiuili»*s, ;irc sometimes tlx* last re'iiiain- 
ders of ;;reat rae‘<‘s. 'Fix* w oi k of elassiPin;^ llx- 
immense vari(‘l> of stocks iiiliahit ii>^ .Vsia ae*e*oi din;^ 
to tlie*ir e*t hnedo^ie*al alliniti<*s and ori;;in is he*iii;j 
hnsilv prose*euteMl h\ e*l hm».L;iaplx*is ami iihilolo- 
^i'>ls, hut is;is \e*( far from ln-in;; t(‘rniiiiate*o. 

'Fix* inhahil.inls of A^ia he-hm;^ to live* dllle*n*nt 
^^roups : tlx* so-(*alh‘d ( 'aue;isian ( I'air Type) 
in \Ve.sl(‘in Asia ami India: tlx* Mon;i«dian in 
('e*ntr;il ami hiaste*rn Asia, as also in tlx* Indo- 
ChincM* IN‘ninsula: tlx* Mala.v in .Malacca and tlx; 
Iixli;in .V ie*hip»‘la;.;e> ; tlx* Ilravitlas in South e'listeiu 
Imli.aaixl ('«*yhm ; and the* Nc;.ii it»».*> ami Papiia.v in 
tlx* V ir;^in forests of tlx* Pliilippim* lslaml> and 
Ce*le*lM*s. A sixtli ;.:H*at divi*sie)n. cotiiju isin;^ tlx* 
s(e*ms which iiihahit Nort h e*aste‘rn .Asia— tin* 
II.M M*ihoi<*ans who'-ie* athnilie's ,‘in* md y<*t well 
known, must he* adeh'd l<; the ahove. 'Fhei Muii 
;.;«»lian i;tc<' alone cmhia( »*s ueailv se*v cn-1 (*iiths ot 
tlx* )M)]Mila(ion of Asi;i ; the* Malav, alnuit two 
tenths; and the ( 'aue*;isian about one ic'iith. 'The. 
Knrope*ans rc'edvon ahoui six millions ( liussiaiis ) in 
(';im*asus, 'Furke‘st;in, ami Sil»e*ii;i: some* loO, 
(Fhiolish) in Imlia; ami 4.’»,(>(>0 in tlx* Dutcu 
Imlie.s. 

'Fix* turtlx*r subdivision of the inhabitants ot 
Asia, ae-coidinu; to lan^ua;^e*, is as folhiws : 'l lx 
Caue-asian race* emhra<e*s (1) irihe*s and ste*ms in 
( a,ne*;isns ( I h'oi‘;.iians, Le/;.;hians, ( 'iie*assi;i,ns, Ac ) ; 
(2) tlx* Semitie- hraix-h, parll.v mi.xe*d with otlicis, 
aixl suheliviticd into muthein ami sontlx'rn ; it 
eomprise*s the* dews ;iml llxi .Vrahs. who sjiread e»ve*r 
Aiahin, .Me'.sojiotamia, S\ ria, and partly ov c'r .Vlrica: 
;i xl ' .» ) tlx* Imlo-Cermanie* hraix li, e*euitn iniii^i : (o') 
tlx* lixlians, whose* hino;u;i; 4 e* lias, he*side_‘s the* jlindi, 
sj»oke*n in Central lndi;i,, several diale*e(s spokeui ni 
Kashmir and Punjab, the II iixliistani or Crdn, the 
Siixliii, tlx* Maiatlii, tlx* Pe*iio;ili, ami .Ass;mii ; and 
(//) tlx; Jianian.s ( Persians, 'Fajiks, and /i‘mh' 
.\f;.;hans, as also the Ixurel.s the Armenians, aixi 
ttssetians). 'Fo llx‘s»* must In added tlx* Russians 
and other Kurope*ans. 

'rix* Mon;Xolian rae*e ( A**ilow type*) is repre.xs<_mted 
l»y four ”Teat hraix’hes, e*aeh of whie*h e-omprises a 
«rn*at variety of stems (some ve‘ry numerous, edJxu-* 
e*omposed only of rapidly elisappe*nrin^ trihe*s;. 
'Fhe*.*^e* are;: (1 ) tlx; C ral- Altaians, or F'inim-'Fartars, 
subdivided in their turn into [u) the Sanxjvedic 
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tribes ; (/;) tli(5 Finnish steins; (r) the 'Puivo- 

Tartars (Turks, Turconijins, Yakuts, Xo;;ais, 
l)ja;j:atais, ri^'ur-'rurks, ainl Kii «:hizes ) ; (r/f the 
iru'liulin*^ tlie Mongols nro]>ev, the 
Ihiriats, and llu^ Kalmucks; and (e) tlie 
Manchurians and Tun^^uses. I'lie tw»> other ^reat 
Inaiiches lielon^^dn^^ to (lie same suhdivisimi ot 
polysyllahic iMMiples are {2) the Jajuniese, ami 
{H) the (k)reans; while a fourth <4reat hram-h 
inclmles (d) the nations soeakiii^^ monoM’llahic 
lan^na;,ms, namely: (^0 tlie Chinese; (h) the 
Tiheuans ; (c) the Himalayan tribes; {(f) the 

Jhirmese ; (c) the Siauu'se ; ( / ) the Annamese; 

and {(/) the Sifars, Miautse, and' several others. 


The Hyperboreans, whose ori; 4 in is n<»t \ el 
I sutiicieiitly known, are considered as quite s(‘pa- 
i rate from tlii‘ abo>e. 'riiey imdude ; (1) the 
' Viika^hirs, (*2) lie* Tchuktcbis, and (.*1) the 
Koryaks and Kamcbadales all iiihabitin^^ the 
eNtrenie north-east of Asia,; and (1) the. .\inos or 
Kuriliaiis. I’lie N'lmisei ' ( 1st iaks and the Kotts 
are reckoneil to Im'Ioji;^- to the same stork (see 
i SiuKin \ >. 

; 'Pile Hravidian raer, w hieh formei ly peo]ded a, II 
Imlia, is now reduced to the mountain tracts of 
the interior ami to Stmtherii India, and is repre- 
sented by ( n tin* Iliavidns ]»rop(*r, imdmlin;^ the 
laiiiiils, 'l’elin;.^as, ( 'anares**. ‘unl otlier smaller 
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stems; (2) tin' Kolarian tiilies; and {.*>) the Sin- 
halese, whose lanhim.he the FJu must be con- 
sidered, however, as ijnite s<*]>arate. 

Idle Malay raci* has three chief subdi\ nioii^ ■ I 1 ) 
the Malays pro])er ; (‘2) tin* Folynesians; and i .‘{ i 
the Melanesians, wli«» an* a mixture of Malays 
"ith Ihijmas. All threi^ an* Mib<ii\ided into .a 
numlicr of sejiarati* tiibes (.see Mai,\Ys). d’he 
Ke^ritos and Fajuias ai'e now found »)nl\ in the 
less accessible, forests of the interior of tin* pcn- 
insuhi of Malacca, and on the l'hilij»p. .e ami 
Andaman Islands. 

Jl('l((ji(nis. Since tin* liawnoi history, Asia has 
been the birthplace of religions wlm h s!)n*ad all 
over the continent and the of lier jiarts of tlie worhi. , 
rile four ^j^reat relihdons which are proft‘ssed bv the j 
gmit majority of mankind - the Je\N isli, limhlhist, ! 


Christian, and Moliammedaii iiad their orihin in 
-Vsia, where the\ i^rew up umb'r the inlluence 
; of still <dder reli^ion^ the Habylonian and that 
; ot /oroa'.ter ln)l}i also ot .\siatie origin. Multi- 
1 tildes of new s<‘«‘ts, or n'lioiniis, minoh'd toLicther, 

I and exercisino inllueneo u]>on om* another, are 
j continually ou tin* soil of Asia,. At 

, jire.sent tin* inhabiiants of Asia l>elonh ehi<*llv to 
' the Huddhist i(‘li.L'ion, whiidi imdu-iNe of the 
: followers of Lamaism. the moial pliilosophy of Con- 
I fiieius, ami the t»‘a<‘hino:, of l.ao-tse, who all accept 
mor<* oi less tlie liuddhi-'t ritual has no less 
than .YtO to ofit' inillii'i..> of bdlowers i.e. nearly 
' one-third of manknal. 'i iie old faith of Hinduism 
has no Jess I ha.n |S7 millions of followt‘rs in Tndia. 
Most of the inhabitants of Westi rn Asia, as 
also of part of Central Asia, follow the religion of 
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rsluni I they may iiiim]»er alxnit 00 millions. The 
("hrisliaris numl|er about 20 millions in Armenia, 
(’aueasus, Sil>eria, ami Tiirkestari. Many of the 
I nil-Abaians yontinm* to maintain their ancient 
faith Sliamanism thou; 4 :h a number of them are 
nominal follo^vers of the, limhlhist or (’hristian 
n'lijj^ioiis. Jews are seatterej mostly in Western 
and (^‘ntral Asia. A tew tire-worsbipjiers 
(Jut‘bres or Parsi who an‘ found in the west 
of Imlia, ami Persia are the sole rtnonant ot 
the om.'e wide-sjnvad reli;^d<m of Zoroaster; while 
vesti;;esof Sali.eism are found amidst the besides 
juid Sabinns ori the 'ri;.(ris. 

r/e/Z/.v^y/o//. - T()^etbt‘r with Kii'vpt, Asia was the 
cradle of tlu* present Kurop<‘an eivilisal ion : but, 
owiu;^^ to many eireumstam‘<*s, partly physi<*al ami 
partly Idstorieal, the devtdopiiient of Asia luoeeedcd 
on indei»emlent lines, and, as a whole, it may be 
eonsi(h‘red as b(‘himl the ei\ilisation of Kuiope. 
f he current of civilisation, which formerly moved 
from Asia to Kurope, n*turns now from west 
to east urdiappily, too often in its worst shape, 
that of compiest. Many a < iviliNation which ^rew 
up, either in South-western Asia or on the 
northern slope of th<‘ ;,;r»*at plateau, has been 
swept away by iinasioris of h‘ss civilist;d halt- 
m)ma<ls. At prt'stnit one linds in Asia all varieti(‘s ! 


<)f civilisation - th(‘ jniinitive tribes of North-eastiun 
Siberia, the contValerations of nomadic she])hords 
and j^reat nations in jK)ssession of a common 
stock of national customs, beliefs, and literature, 
like ( jiina ; the tribal stajj^e ; the S*oni]M>und 
family,’ formin;.; the real basis of (Jiimrs social 
«ir;^anisation ; tlu^ rural community, both of the 
Indian (also Past Kuro)>ean) and Mussulman 

I tyjK*; the loo.Ne ;i;;«;re;^al ions of Tchiiktchis, havin^r 
no rulers, and no reli;,don beyortd the worship o? 
lorc<‘s of nature, but lu-ofessin;^- with n^^^urd to one 
another }uiuci}>h‘s of moiality and mutual sup]K>rt 
often forgotten in hi^^duu* s(a},^es of civilisation ; and 
despotic monarchies, with a nowerful cler;xy. So 
I :i.lso in economic life. WJdle the tribes""’of the 
I nor(h-(*asr timl their means of subsist (uice exehi- 
j siv(‘ly in iisbin;^- :im] buntiu;,; carritsl on with the 
simplest ijiiplements, amou;;- which stone weapons 
have not yet (juite disnjtjieared, and tin* trilu's 
of P<*ntral .\sia carry on juimitive catt le-breedin;; 
ami lead a half-nomadi(' life, others are agricul- 
turists, and have brou; 4 ht irrigation (in 'riirkes- 
tan) to a (h‘^oee of ])cif(‘ct ion hardly known in 
lMiro]»e. 

Vohtnul lilt, }(.'<, \Ji‘wed in its broad 

features, uiiivjusal history app(*ais ;i,s ;i lon^ recoid 
of the mutiia! intercouixi of .Asia ami Thirope, 



and of iK'tween them. W hile the conn- | to exercise a ])owe 7 ful inlluence on Kurope. At, 

tries beyond the irreat ](lateau entered but quite .the very daw'n of written history that is, fortv 
recently within the domain of western hi.storv, j centuries before our era the <rreat Aceadian enij)ire 
those on its Mediterranean slo]»e have never cea.sed | already influenced the inhabitants of the coasts of 
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tlie MeditiyTanean. Later on, the IMio‘incians ex- 
ttMnled their authority over Northern Africa and the 
d^jj^ean StNi ; tlie Persians niodilied tlie develoinuent 
uf H;^^ypt; and at a very noooU* epoch, the ifate of 
liich cannot yet ar<certaiii(Ml, an oasis of lii^ih 
ci\ ilisation, j^rowu up at tlie liase of the Altai 
Mountains, spread itself to the west over Northern 
Knrope. On the other hand, as soon as (iree<*e, 
which had borrowed h(*r civilisation from Asia, 
bron^^ht it to so hi;zh a. piti'h as to become the 
cjadie of European culture, she triiMl to extern! her 
rule o^’er the decayin;^; empires of W'estern Asia.. 
Alexander of Macedon jaislied his cornpnvsts as far 
as Turkestan ; and later on, lionnMMunjUenMl Wesl- 
(‘rn Asia. I>ut the (Jri'ek and Arabian civilisation 
in Lentral Asia decayed under the raids of Mon- 
^^oliaii tribes; the Konian cmpiie was absorbed 
1»\ the l^asl, nd fell into deca,y at the venv con- 
lines of Asia., on the shon‘s of the Itosphorus ; th(‘ 
Arsacides and Sassanides of IVrsia. repulsed tin 
b*oma,n a.‘;; 4 ression an<l compiered Itonnui juovinces, 
while it. was to mass moveiiHMits from .\sia into 
Hiirope that the ;^Teat mi;^rat ions of the lir.st 
con in lies of oui- era were due. Lral- Altaians 
iMi;^rat(*d to the I’ra.Is, and thein‘e to Hun^/ary. 
Oihcr Turanians tin* Mcr\s, the Alans, the ^\vars 
penetrated into Knrope from tin* s«mlh-<‘ast ; 
Moii^^ols a.ba.ndon(‘d their rapidly desiccatin;.^ jda- 
tcaiis. ami invad(*d the Knssian plains; the Arabs, 
lollowin;.; tin* >outb <'<iast of tini Medil<*rranean, 
in\aded Snain ; and the eiiipin; of the (tsnianlis 
arose on the ruins of the h]a>.t<*i-n Itoman empiie. 
li\ these itnasions, .\sia aric^tcd the free develop- 
ment of Kut'oiK*, and compelled the (Jcrmanic. 
(k'lllic, ami Sla\onlc federations to gather into 
pow<‘rfnl states of the Homan immarcbieal ty]n‘. 

.\ new epoeh in Knrojn'an lii*'loi\ bc;ian afier 
the (h‘\ elojunent of l']uidpean Jiasi^ation. v. In‘n 
r'ortu;;ues(‘ shi})s, ro\ mlin- the (’ape, foumletl the 
hist hairopean I’olonies in India. 'They were soon 
tbllowt'd b\ the Spaniards, the Dutoh, thes l''r<‘m*h, 
the I)am*s, and the Ihilisli. all cmh‘a\ onriti*;' to 
-eizc the richest colonies in .\sia, and all iiiNolved 
in interminabh* strn^^.iiles for jncptnnlerance in 
iier lands and on her ^ea-. ; w hile Ibm'-ia, in the 
'•nirse of a. lew centtiries, e«im|neied ami partly 
'o!(mise<l the best ]tarls of the immeUM* cold 
p.airies and forest lands on tin* north western 
*‘!opc of tin* hi;ih p!a.lcau, and cros.•^in;ri^snarrow 
e'n-,.i,,ity in tin* miith-east, rcaeln*d tin*. Ka<*ili<*. 
(•■e.'it liritain established ln*rs(*lf in Imlia, and 
c' pi'llirt;^' t hence ln*r conn»(*t itois from all but a few 
rj'tcs on tin* sea, -coast, >he took jjosscssion »)f the 
wlmle of tin* peninsula, and exlt'inled her powers 
“ 'a the w<*stern parts of tin* 1 ndo ( 'him*s(* 
I ' nin-^ula. ddu* Kortii;fuese retain in India only 
Ihu, l)aman, and (Joa; and the Kn*m*h keen 
( ha.nd(‘rna.;(ore, ^'anaoii, romlicln'rry, ( ’aricaf, 
a,ji<l Main*. dMu* next c«»lonial jM)W(*r in .\sia is 
tlie Dutch, who have umh*r tln*ir dominion im»st 
ot I>orne(>, Sumatra, dava, (’eh*bes, the .Mobn-cas, 
Jind tin* small Sumla Islamls. Ibitisb and Krt'iieli 
interests are rivals in the Imlo t'hinese Keninsula, 
and while Jhirmah has beet, me Kn.ulish, tin* recent 
annexation of a pait of Tonkin by Krain e permits 
her to extend her inlluence in Annain. Kinally, 
f'<w(*ral islands of the. South east .\r« hipehij^o br- 
hai;.; to Spain. Ja‘avin;; out thes(* relali . <*ly small 
‘‘oionies, tnree ^reat ]M)wers, (treat Uritain, Ibissia, 
and Khina, are the real mast<*rs of Asia, the last- 
named eastern emjnre opttosiu;;', b; tin* nuinb *r and 
cuhosion of its iidiabitants, a pow(*rful i sistaiM*e 
te the encroa,(*hnn*nts of hairopt.iii powers on its 
t‘‘rritory, ainl ]ndinisine' to lu'coine a formidable 
power, which may some <Iay exereist* a ;:reat 
intiuem*e on the ih^stinies of mankind. 

The clii(‘f ])olitical divisions of Asia, with 
ilicir ii]>fuoximate. areas and population (mostly 
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I 


I 
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estimated) ai>p(‘ar as follows. The l(*rrit(uies 
belon^in*^ to Kuro])ean powers, or protected by 
them, are di.stin;;:uished by ab]»reviat ions : 

I’lipnl.itii 


Kc.‘>-,ian a.-’ I V - 


(':i 

is-2,r)(iu 

c.,.^a4,sri0 

SiIm-iih ( Itiis^.) . . . 

4,S‘24,.A70 

4.0‘j:k.a00 

'rr.‘iMs4 a.siiiiui ( n 

‘2.10, 41X1 

*.»()(),0(K> 

<';is|»ian Si*;i 

i<>‘.»,o7o 


'J’ui ki’^lan ^ Uuss ). 

l..''>41,.'>oo 

.''j,‘24;..oOO 


Ii,:t4S,t)40 

Hi,o70,;ir»o 

Wi..vn.itN A.-ia - 

Asiui ic 'riii k* v 

7-2!>,'‘0() 


Salima ( inlt. to 'I'm ki y ) . 

*210 

41, ‘2(10 

(A itiiiN ( lUiti-li ) 

.‘Pa.so 

ls(;,’2<K) 

liah jit mlfiil AraUia 

9i:s,‘200 

.•k7(K),0(KI 

A<l< ii ;nnl rci ini ( Hi it ) . 

70 

:u,itoo 


L'.ol.*2(;0 

‘JO.Otka.JtK) 

lit \N ANII 1 

i'l i.si:! ( Hiiss ami J)i It . junt )., .. 

r..’.i;,4oo 

7,r.r);t,()(K) 

Al;^'liaiii-laii ( Hi.aiiil Hiiss iiillm iifc ) 

24' 

4.000.(M)0 

Kaliii.slaii (Hu—.. lint, j.mt ).. 

*20,000 

1,000,000 

H**lui lii-laii ( Hnt. i«i'>t.) 

loi;..*'Oi) 

a.'.o 000 

Klii\a ( Hims. proi .) 

*2*2. .‘too 

70,000 

Hokliara ainl Kaiatr^uii ( Hiiss plot.) 

O^.ltoo 

‘2, ’ ao.ooo 


1 , 11 7. >of) 

i:).‘2o:i 000 

Im*i\ - 

Hnti-,li 'I'rnitory 

7s7,0(H) 

T.».'’'.019 ‘JIH) 

Foiulatorv Stat« .s ( lirit.) 

.')0;».7;’.o 

a;>. 1*1*2. IKK) 

r.-\ lull ( Hril ) 

*2,’..:':oo 

2.sr»0,0,)0 

J‘'l« IU*ll l'it>S«-.SNi<i|lS. . 

1 

•2,s2,700 

I’oil U^Ulcsf ^sjoi 

L()0.-) 

47r).*200 

lliiiiala\.i Malt s ( Hi il . 

.S'l.lWHI 

•J.JOO.IHIO 


i.ii::.4t»o 

*2.A7.11'J.10O 

I M»n-< 'him *-r ri NIN'S! I \ - 

WiM ln!n->< of .Assam ( Hnl. inol 

2.^). 200 

•2(hi,()!)0 

Lower mirm;ili ( Hi it 1 

'';7 : *’0 

r..7.:(i.s(M) 

f I'per H,ui m;.)i ( Hnt ) . . . . 


Stiails Settl» im Ills ( Hiit.) 

l.fiO 

f)4o,o()0 

S', III! 

.■>0.0.'pO 

<) OOO.OIH) 

Mril.ioi-a S'.ates 

ai ..Mio 

Joo IHM) 

< ’< •l•lllll ( 'lima ( Fi ) 

'J'onkiii ( I'r.) .. , . . 

I '.iiiilio.lia ( Fr. , t . ) 

Aiiiiaiii ( Fi . plot.) .. ... 


1 Ii4*.‘ ’'.'iO 

l!7,'*7'l,soo 

i» .1 \ i — 



( liiii i Fio’ec ‘1 ;m>i M;m<-]im la.. 

.I.OO.MK) 

O'. •,''1,0(10.000 

\.i-sil St.it<s (Moiij.ilia, 'IM'i-l, /ii 

r;ina, Kast« ni fuikesl.tn 1. 

! .MO.liOO 

200.000 

('oie.l ( I'liili plot ) 

H,*2.'p0 

lO,.MKl,0il0 

1 1 oil'.;- K' - 11 '.' ( Hi i1 ).. . 

:’*2 

leO piO 

Mae.m ( I’oil I 

t'.s 

Os.ioo 

Japan 

1 t'.,,^)00 

:!7,s00.oi.mi 


4,11 1.410 

r.". 707. .700 

.Sol 1 i.A -1 1 i;n .V - 1 \ 



1 Ini ell T*7asl 1 ikIh .s 

,m;< 'Hill 

2^. 4' is 000 

J’liilippim-s, Man'aiu (.'.itolim . ami 

Siilu AieliijH*l:i!.;o (Span.) 

lie * 21.0 

1,000 

Ka-t riiiior, \<\ ( Fort ) ... 

(1,'2;‘\> 

Lviii.oOO 

North Hoineoati'l L.-ilni.m i Hnl ) ... 

•27,.M;o 

]si,:ioo 

Horm o States ( .Sara i\ak .iml Hinmi) 

o2,010 

t.'.o 0 0 


7.sl,o*:o 

,oso,aoo 


17,417,7. '• s: '.1. *2:. 1. !».',() 
I’rot/ifn\ 4'lie amount of cereals rice, millet, 
wln*at, barlcN, oats, \c. >»j]>plicd by the licb 
corn -lie Id.*- of ('hina, Indo-China, da]>an, and (‘ven 
'rurkoj-ian, may bi* b(*st jmi;;('d b\ the d(*nsity 
of )Mip!ilation in the bctt«*i--watt n‘d pails of tliese 
couatrit*.*-, ami b\ the lajiidlN inci i‘a.*-in ;4 amounts 
of (*oin e.\]>ortcd, cspociaily from India ; while in 
Southern Siberia, the Altai, and tin* Middle Vmur, 
Hussian settlers raisinn' wheat, rye. oats. barle_\, 
nn*lons, vA<*. on the \ irj^in soil of tin* enjoy 

a w<*lfare hardly known in IvU’-'-ia, 4 In* (*roj)s 
of cotton in India ami .\sia Minor helped l’.ui‘oi>e 
to meet tin* cotton crisis ot IStid; and those of 
llokhara and Trans(*aucasia ya\c ;in iinpulse to 
the jrrowino: cot ton industry of Hu.>sia. lea is tin*, 
chief crop of Southern (’hina, \-<sam, India, and 
('<*ylon; and colli*!* ihe Wi*..lrli of .\rabia, India, 
(’eylon, and the Dut(*h colonies. Ihe silkw'orm 
culture is widely spiead in Asia Minor, IVrsia, 
Turke.stan, India, (’hina, and -lapaii. Ihe su; 2 ar- 
cane is larot*l\' raised in Sotithern and South- 
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eastern Asia. Olnji^inous j)laiits, iinli^o aiwl otlior 
dye plants, jute, s))iees, tlie cirKdioiia-tree, and 
]»n)duein;; ])lants are e\t(‘nsively (‘iiltivated; 
as also t‘niit-tre<‘s in Westt^rn Asia and "rnrkestan, 
Tlio eoeoa-palni, the l»iea<l-tre(*, tlie ^utta-peirlia 
tree, and tin* like are also ;^iown to a ^reat extent 
in tro])i<*al Asia, while many •)f our most valuable 
speeies of timlxM' eam<» ori;j;inally from Asia, and 
are still impoiliMl thene<‘ to ICurope. 

<.)n the st(‘p|)es ami phiteaiis of interior Asia, 
numherless in‘rds of horsi^s, honuMl eallle, and 
sheep fmiiish all the neeessa!i«*s of life to the 
nomad or half nofuad Mon;L,^olian inhahitants ot 
tlu'se ii^nioii*^, ami sMp)>ly tin' Miin'pean traile uilh 
a yearly im-reasini,' amount of hidi's, wool, and 
tallow. 'I’he forests of the far Jiorth ami north-east 
atlord th(^ means of (‘xistene(Ao nomad hunters, who 
tind, however, seveK' e<nupet il<jrs in the Siherian 
(Kussian) ]»easants. lioth supply the tra<h' with 
rich furs ; while ihe rivers of Siljeriaand Manehuria 
provide foo«l for the nomad (tstiaks, ( lols, and tlhil- 
yaks. Ajid linally, the liehrin.L;’ ami Okhotsk S<‘as 
of the Northern l*aeilie, and their i.^lamls, supt>ly 
the <*.ivilised worhl with -.ome of the liuest furs. 

ITod/.v <>f < 'mn unuiirtttinn. 'TIk* plateaus, the j 
desiu'ts, and th«‘ immntaitious ieei<ms «>f Asia, j 
thiekly elot.h(*d with impeneiiahle forests and 1 
int(*rseeted hy deep mu^’es ami valleys, are so 
many ohstaeles to the eonnniinieation IxMween dif- 
ferent parts of the cojilinent. The roads of Asia, 
(except t hose of ('hiiia. and hidia, and a few main 
lines elsewhere, are niO'>tly mere footpathsor tra<‘ks 
marked in the deserts, with wells far apart, and * 
hh‘aehed wMrh the hones of camels. Caravans of ; 
eamels are ther(‘fore the <*hief means <»f transport i 
for eoods ;.,ml tra,v<’lh‘rs in the int<‘rior: donkeys, j 
yaks, and (*\en i;oats and slnx'p an- <*mployed in 
erossine the hij^h j)as d ila > ; hors 

are tin* usual meatis of tiaiisport in most parts of 
China and SilM‘ria, and in tin* harren tracts of the 
north the reimh'er, ami still fart In'i* nort h t In* do<^, 
are* tn.ide use of. h'ort uimtely, the ^^reat rivers 
of Asia ]uoNide w'ater (*ommunicatio!i o\er im- 
mense distances. 'I'he decji and hroa.<l ■'tr(*amsof 
(’hiiia, allowine- heavy boats to ]>em.*trate far into 
the interior of tlu^ count i) , c(Uinect it with the sea; 
a brisk traflic isc.ariied on a I on^‘ t he^.c arteries. In 
SihcM’ia., the bifurcated rivers supply a water-way 
no* oidy north and south alon^c tin* cimr.-'C of the 
<*hi(‘f ri\eis runnin;.^ towards the \rctic ()<'ean, hut 
also west ami east ; thus a. ,i;rea,t line, of wal»*r 
communication crosses Siberia, and is, with hut 
a few int<*rrupt ions, continu(‘d in tin* (*ast hy tin* 
Amur, navi;.(ahle f<»i- more than ‘JOOO miles. In tin* 
W'iriter the rivers arid planis of Siberia become 
excellent roads foj- sledges, on which j.;oods a,r<* ' 
still chielly trans[)orl ed. 

Uailways aie only h<*^imun,i4 to mak<* their 
appearance in Asia. (ii Irnlia tln*y aln*ady 
represent a total length of Uktioh miles. Ihissia, i 
too, has spr»*ad hei railwavs far int»» Asia; a ! 
military lim* mov conne< ts tin* Caspian S<*a with I 
Mer\ , and .M<*rv with d’ehaid jni on the \iiiu daa’jji, 
and it wdll he eontiniied t<iwaids Sam . jh and. In i 
the* north, Ct*rm the ter...in\is of 'teann*! • rirjciLmt- ! 
iii;< the K.ima ( triluitai v to t'n* N’oIl;.. i,-.c u:nect<*d I 
l)y rail across the Crais with 'rNiimeii, \v’h'*iiee 
.steamers ply '•'om.*'k, in the \ er\ le .irt of 
Siberia, and to ll.arn.’inl, in the Alt.ii. It is juo 
posed to eonneelCronisk h\ rail w’ith hake U.iikal 
ami Tchita, or ‘^r\* icnsi' i-’i the 'bilk;*, whence 
steamers j;l\ to .Nikolayevsk, on tin* C.acilie. 
Finah\, (Miina tlecided in iS.Sti *o o])»‘n its tevritory 
to rail w;iy-(*onstru( tion. A le i‘'k t ratlie is <*:irried on 
alone t|,c shores of Asia, all it^ chief ports i.i tlie 
Houth ami south-east heiii;,^ alreatly i)i r»*^uhir steam 
cominunieation with Knro])e and the Cnited Stales. 
With reitard to tlie much-discussetl northern route 


from Kurope to Siberia, r/d the Kara Sea and 
Arctic Ocean, Nordenskjdhr.s einmm navigation of 
Asia and the numerous atteiiijits of the last few' 
yt'ars hav(* ]>roved it ]>ossil)le; Imt they liavcj shown I 
also the <lilli<‘iilti«*s in the way of regular traliie. i 

Telegrai>h communications are in a much more 
mlvaiieed state than the mails. St Petei’shnrg 
is eonneeteil hy teh'grajili with the mouth of 
i the .\nnir ami \ ladivostok (on the frontier of 
I Core.i ) ; while another hraneh, crossing Tnrkes 
tan ami .Mongolia, niiis on to Tashkend, lhd\ing, 

I and Shanghai. Constantinople is <*onneet(*d wutli ' 
Uoiiiha.y, .Mmhas, Singapore, Saigon, Hong- Kong, j 
and N;Lg;i,s;iki in dap.in ; ;iml Singajiore .‘stands in i 
telegrajdiie. eoiuniunii^at ion with fla,va, ami Fort | 
Darwin ill .\nstralia. Finally ,( )de.ssa is (*onnee,ted ; 
hy wire with I’iHis in Caiieasiis, d’eheran, and 
llonihay. 

V/v/z/c. Notwithstanding the <litVu*nlties of com- i 
nmnieation, a Inisk trade is earri<.*d on hetw'een the , 
difh*n‘iit p.irts of Asi.a, hut then* is no jiossihility of 
j ai riving at <*ven an approxiniati* estiniate of it.s 
aggregatii vaJne. The maritime e.xports to Furopc, 
the Cnited Sl.ites, and overl.’iml to Uiissia, reached, 
in I.S.S.") .SI), a v.diie »)f ne.irly ,tT7o,tHH),()0(), and tin* 
imports about C 1 

Hitherto Asi;i has suppli»*d Fairojte chielly witli 
raw nialeri.als gold, sil\er, peti'olenm, t(*.‘ik ami 
a, N.ariely of t iniher-w ood, furs, raw' eotlon, silk. , 
wo<d, t.'illow, and so on; with the prodiu'ts i 
of her tea., eollee, a.ml spice phintations; and j 
with a Nearly increasing amount of whea,t and 1 
oilier grain. Steam-imhist ry is only iionn m;ik • 
iiig its a)»pear.'Ui(*(* in ,\sia,. and, ;ill hough luit ; 
a. very few \e;ns old, it. llire.atens to ix'come ,‘i 
ri\al to Fnropean m.'irnifael iii'e. Indian cotlon-i 
of Fnropean patt(*rns and jute stnll’s alicad\ l 
compi'le with lho'>c of F.incashin* and Dundee. 
Sc\ cral of (he pett> I r; ides e;iri ied on in India, 

( ’hina, da pan, ,\sia .\linor, and sonn*. parts of Fei'sia. j 
, have been hroiight to so high a perfection that i 
i the silks, printed cottons, <*arpels, jewelry, .ami 
j eiitlerv of p.'irticnl.ir districts far surpass in theii 
I artistic t.istc m.iny Iik<‘ ]u<)dm“t inns of l*lnropc. i 
. I’he export of the^e articles is sl(*,*idjl\’ ineieasing. 

' and dap.Mii supplies Furnpe with llionsands ot ' 

! small arti<*h*s applications of da]»anese art ami 
i ta.ste to ohje<*is ot Fnropea.n housi‘hol<t furniture. 

' Asia, < 'lA'i’i; Ni.. d’his term is genera.ll>, in it-' j 
: geograpliieal sciiso, used of the region lying lM‘tweeii | 

I the Alt.'ii .Mountains ;ind the, Fersiati (hilt, and in 
j elmles jtart of Sih(*ria, all d'nrkeslan, ,\fgh.iiiistan, , 
i Hehichistan, and j»arl of I’ersia. .\n e;i.rli« r usa,i;' j 
I that, of Humholdt g.i\e this mime to tin* kh;iii 
I ale.s ol JJokhai.'i and Indepeudeiii Tar'aiN. In 
Kussiaii olh'-ial j:ingiiag‘*. t'entr.-il .Vsia is an 
adminis(ra,ti\ <* division of the I'lnpin* l.ving to the 
SW. of Siiieria, a.nd i-omprising, with part of Nvluit 
u.si-d to In* called Siheua, tin* r(*eenl Hnssiaii an- 
nexations in 'rnrkesla.n. lliissian (\*ntral Asia i.' j 
divided into the. go\ernnn*nts of .\kmolinsk. Semi 1 
pal.itiiisk, 'rurgai. Cralsk, Seniirechinsk, Sir da.r .'i, ^ 

/aiafslian, .Anm-daria, tin* d'lans ( 'a.sj»i;tn terri j 
tt- . .ind I’'erghana. 'Fin* total an*a i.s given at 
l,‘J0l,0{M) .s(|. 111 ., and the pop. at t'or 

the phvsiz'al geography of tin* region, see. Asi,\ ; 
s(e also Ti1{KK.s|'an, SlUKltlA, Kiiiikand, )S:e.. 

Asia .llilioi* (Asia the f.ess, as di.stingnisl-ed j 
from ,\sia in tin* widest, extent ) is the name nsiiallv j 
givf*ii to the weshu'ii peninsular projeidion of .Asia, 
forming part of 1’nrk(*y in Asia. d.'ho name is not 
very a.n<'ie.nt ; originally the (lr(*eks se<*iii hy Asia 
to have meant only the wiistern ])art of Asia Minor, 
hut with their gengraphi<*al knowledge, the sco])C 
of Hn* name Asia gradually widerieil. ^J'ho lade, 
(irei'k name for” Asia Minor is Anatolia (‘I-'*) 

‘the Fa.st,’ whence is formed tlie 'rnrkisli 
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AnadolL Asia Minor includes tlie ]M'niiisiila : 
tlic eastern iMMindarv, soinowliat artilicial, Imuu;; a 
line from thti (Uilf of Skaiulrrooii to lli(‘ I pper 
Iviplirates, and tiience to a ]>omt cjist of 'rrel>i/ond. 
d'lie an^a of the }K*iii!isula exceeds 2*20,000 s<|. iii. 
K constitutci.s the Avestern prolon^^ation of the hi;*li 
tahlelainl of Armenia, with its border moiuitaiii- 
ran.2‘''^* 4'he int-<M'ior consists of a ;j^reat plateau, 
or rather series of ]dateaus, risin;j[ in gradation from 
ItotM) to 4000 feet, with hart' st(‘p]«‘s, salt ]dains, 
marshes and lakes; tin? structurt^ is volcanic, ami 
there are s(^\ teal (;onical mountains, om* of which, 
flu* Kr^isli tla; 4 ‘h ( Ai’.t^a'iis ), with two crattTs, attains 
a liei^ht of 1 l,8.‘t0 feet, tow<‘rin; 4 ' ahov(‘ the j)lain of 
Ivaisarich, which has itself an (devation of l>etwe»‘n 
2000 and .‘t(KK) feci. Idle plaO'au is hordeivd on 
the north hy \ lon;jj train of p;irallel mountains, 
tOlK) to (jtJOO U'ct hi;;!!, and eiit up into ;;rouos 
hv cross valleys. Iliese mountains sink ahruptly 
d()wn on tin; north side to a nairow striji of t'oast ; 
their slot>es towards the. interior are ;j;entler and 
Ij.ire of wood. Similar is the character of the 
Ixii-der ran.Lfes on the south, the ancient. I’aiinis, 
only that thi'V ai’c moi-('. continuotis and hi;;lier, 
hein_i;, to the noilh of th** l»ay of Skanderoon, 
1(1.01)0 to 12,000 f(‘ei, and farther t(» tin' \ycst, S(KM) 
to 0000 feet. Idle wcxt liorder is i!iters\‘cted hy 
numerous vulleys openin;; uj>on the A rchipela;;‘o, 
to t)i(‘ noitln'in part of winch Mounts I<{a am! 
Olviiijuis h(‘lon;;-. 11(0 \Nt‘en tile hi,i 4 'hlands and 

the '.ea lie tin' feitih* coa'-«t -la mis of the Ijev.ant. 
Of the riNers tln^ hiP 4 e->t is ilu' Ki/il Irmnk 
(llalys), which, like tlie M'shil Irmak (Iris), 
ujid the Sakai ia ( Sau,L;ariu> ), llows into the 
JJI.ick Sea; the Saiahat (llciiiiii") and Meimler 
( M.‘ea.nder) How into the Ayci'an. Se(‘ Asia. 

ddn' rliinufi- has on the wlioh' a south l''nrojf‘an 
chai.icter; h\it a di-Oinction jiiU'-t he mude of four 
re;;ioU'.. ddn* ciuitial plateau, nearly destitute of 
\\oo(l and wall'!’, ha,s a liol climate in sinnmer, and 
a '‘old in winler; the south coast ha,s mild winters 
■Old scorchiuLf smumers ; w hile on the coast of the 
Ivn'nn there i> the mihlot of climates and a 
le I "riiliccnt ve;;ctat i<*n. On the north side, tin* 
-• i.nia,l(* is not so mild, hut tin* M‘;;etation is tiiost 
In \ aidant. 

In point of natural history, .\sia Minor forms the 
li.in-dliori frotn the eonlimMital eliaraele, of tin* 
ka 1 to the maritime eliaiau ter «)f tin* N\ est. ddn* 
too i-tie(‘s ami cultivated plants of Europe are 
secc mi7i;.;lc<l with tin* forms characlcri-^t ie, of 
I’ci la and Syria, ddn* »‘(*ntral plat«*au, whivdi is 
h;ni.-n, has the eharaeter of an .\siatie. steppe, 
mi>' a.da[Ued for the IhxdvS aiid lierds <*f munadie 
ti' loan for aip jeiill nre ; whih* tin* coasts, rich 
ii oil kui-opean jn-odiiets, (im* fruits, oIIn es, wine. 

■ lud sil|<, iiave ([uitc tin* eliaraeti'r of the south of 
kuro]>e, whiidi on tin* warmer and drier south 
eoa,^^t shades into that of .\friea. 

Idle inhahitanls, some 7,h()tkht->t) in nnmh(*r, « on- 
of the most various races. ddie dominant 
ra(“(‘ are the Osmanli dduks, who numher ahou! 
l.‘J()n,()00, ami ai'<* spread o’cr t In^ w hole i mint r\ ; 
■dli«‘d to tlu'sc are the Tiii-konians and Vuruks, 
!^l>'*Ji.kin.i;- a diah'ct of the .•^ann* laiiL;na,!;e. Idic 
htler arc foiin<l ehi(*lly on tin* tahieland, leading; 
(1. imnuidie, life; then? an* also Inirdcs of nomadi*- 
Kurds. Amon;;- tin* mouutMius east of Idehizoiid 
•‘ire tin; rohhi*r lrihi*s of tin* La/t^s. 

n.c trnu'ks and .Vrmenians an* the most pn* •'res 

n; elements in tin* population, ami liave. • losi of 
■ke trade ; while the (Irceks monoi alise the, profes- 
^i'uis, the ownevshi]) of the laml is largely na'^ iie^ 
•'(to the hands of (Jrecks, Arnn'iiians, ami .lews. 
A'hiii»iistratively the eojintrv tails ijito ci;;ht 
’•ilayebs or ^ovcniments, with their enjutals in 
1* usa. Sjiiyrna, Konicli (leonium), .Adana, Sivas, 
Angora, 'rrebizoml, and K{istamuni respectively. 


In ambient t inn's the divisions were l’onni>, 
Idijdilagonia, llithynia,, in the north ; M>sia, L\dia, 
Earia, in tin* west ; llsidia with 1‘amphylia, and 
Ca]»padocia, in tin* south; siudtlalatia with Lv(*a- 
onia, ami Idiryeia. iii the centre. 'Idn* d’urkisli 
islamls of the .Mchitx'la^ro* helmig, most of them, to 
I Asia Minor. 

Hen*, esp(*eially in Ionia, was the early s(*at of 
(Ireeian civilisation, and liere were the eonntrie.< 
of IMirygia, Lyt'ia, (.'avia, l*a])hlagonia, Hithynia, 
Ly<lia, Eamphylia, Isauiia, ( dlieia,, ( lalatia, (dippa- 
docia, \'c., with ddoy, l’!pln‘'-us, Shin rna., and many 
other ;;rcat ami faimuis eiri(*s. Ilere, from tlie 
ohscuie era of St'iiiiraiiiis (ahoiit 2(M)0 years n.c. k 
to the lime of ( tsman (ahont IdtK) A.n. ), t lie real esl 
j eompievors of the worl<l contemled for suprenia<*y ; 

I ainl here t<M»k place the wars of the .M isles and 
Persians with the Sevillians; of the ( irecks with 
the Persians; of the Konians with M itlnidales and 
j tlie l*arl liia,!is ; of tlie Arabs, Scljuks, Mon;.;ols, 

1 and (hsinanli Turks with tin* wf*ak l>v/antine 
j emjdre. Hero ,\le.\and(*r tin* (heat and the 
! itomans sueeessi\ely (‘ontemled for the masterv of 
; the eivilis<‘«l world. Put, not w it hstandiii;; all these 
' wars, the eounlry still continued to enjoy some 
1 measiin* of j>ro-.]K‘rity till it fell into tlie hands of 
the ddirks. nmlei- whose military despotism it> 
i ancient ei\ ilisat ion luts Im^cm sjidl>' hrou;;ht to ruin. 

! Keemit ly, considerable portions of Armenia, in soiin* 

; resjieels part of the priiin^'iila, ha\e been ahsoihed 
, hy Pussia. During the treaty iii'goi iations }»c. 

; tween Pussia, ddirkey. and tin* Powers, after the 
' war of 1X77, I h eat Plata, in nunle a s<‘eret eiu^age- 
I meni to guaianlee against Pus^ian aggression 
' the Asi.atie dominion^' of the I’orle. and I o assume 
j ail iinlelinile protectora t (* o\ er Asia .Minoj'. 

.isiclU'O^ a town of Noiih Ital\, 22 miles N. 
of V)eei:/,a, on a ridge. Po[>. i issl ) 2(d(). IIii; 
survounding di-arici is known a^ the Seltc (.'om- 
muni ( <|.\ . ). 

.isiatir l^)^ VI., was founded in 

' r.oiidon ill 1S*2,X )>\ .-eMaal mdilemeii and .iLienth.*- 
meii inteie-ted ill I iidia and ( 'hiua, for the in\ esti;.;a- 
tion and eiicour.ieemeiit of arts, science, ami lilera 
; ture in relation to .V ia. I'lie laterar\ Soidety of 
i Pomhay and Madras, ami (he .V'-iatie Societv of 
Ceylmi, with that of ('hina at Hon^-Koiig, an; 

' declared to he hianch societies of the Pnxal .\sialic. 
Idle I'rans.iei ioiis of thi-- "ociety emiiain maiiv 
inijiortanl articles on e.aslern literal me. relioimi, 

' pliilosopliN, vAe, Tliere is a musrum and lihiaiy. 
the latter being rich in oiiental AlSS, ami ( liinesc 
1 m )oks. 

A.siliniS. See PiiM.ln. 

.^sirjfSirll (also A sn-nih in-), a strong fortress in 
lhe('enlral Pro\ iiicc'', .'>(H) miles X p. of Pomha\. 
(t stands on an i''(»laled mnuritaiii of the Sat]inia 
range, K.'VO teel al)ove the l(asc. and lias heen twice 
taken h\ the Piiiish in hso;') and ISIP. 

AsKsiIkhK ‘‘t town of Ihi'-sian Tuikestaii, the 
! ]M>litieal ei'nlre of I’rans l 'aspic . situated on the 
I I’raus-( 'asjtiun Pailwa_\. 21)0 miles SP. of Mikliail- 
; ovsk, the seaward termiinis, and 2:>2 M'XAV. of 
Merv, Jt was oeeupied hy the Ihissiaiis in I SSL 

Ask<‘, K nUKKT. See Pll.(.KI.M M.’i: ol (htAf'i:. 

AsliC‘AV» Anm:, Piotestaiit marl\r. was horn of 
; gentle pari'iitage near Diimshy, PiiMMlrishire, in 
j 1.1*21. Parly embracing tlie views ol ilii* Petormers, 

' she was turned out of doors h\ her hiishaml, a. 
, /t*alous Poman (’atholic. (hi this she went up to 
■ Poiidon to sue for a scoarat i'Ui ; hut in l.H.ishe was 
; arrested on a charge el lleres^,and was examined 
I hy Hie Pislioji of Poiidon and others on the doctrine 
of (ran''Ul)stantiation, After further I'xamination 
j and torlnn* hy the rack, she was burned at the 
I stake, in Smithlield, July ix, IMh. 
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Askja ( Tec.*., ‘l>uskol ' ), the largest volcano in Ice- 
land, i‘isc.> out of the vast Odathaliraun lava desert, 
near the centre of the island, in (io’ N. lat. and KV’ 
4.“)’ \\\ l(>n^^ Its vfist crater is over 211 sq. in. in 
area, and about 17 miles in cir<*umference. Almost 
circular in sha}H\ it lies ?i,t a depth of ovit 7(.M) feet, 
within a mountain huilt u]), hy a distinctly markeil 
scries of lava Hows, round a volcanic vent, to a 
hei< 4 ;ht of 4d‘k> ti*et alM»ve the st'a. Great \oluines 
of steajn an* IuHcIkmI lorth ti'oin numerous rifts and 
vents, and the whole surfa<*e is a chaos of ru;^;^<Ml 
la\a-lloods, exct‘]»t in tin* SK., where tlu‘re is a 
hot-water lake o miles in eircumfenmee, ami a 
tra<‘t eo\ ensl with [»unii(‘(>. ejeet<'d in 1S7.”). 'I’liis 
j 4 i<*at eruption lirst called ;i‘em*ral a.t tent ion to 
Askja, and it has heen stated that the volcano 
was only th(*n formed ; hut the traces of innunier- 
alde earlier eruptions are found in the walls of the 
crater, already referred to, wlnue the divisions an* 
marked hy the lasers of red. sla;^-like lava, whi<*h 
time aft<*r time has formed the sjupu'cid the under- 
lying’ lava strata. Most of the hna in this eruption 
found an outh't, not from the erat»‘r, hut some 
miles t«i the Nk., where. ;i hed, 20 miles hui;.^ and 
7 hroad, now lie^. 

Askicpios. See .Ks(m 

AsilHMle'llS|i or AsM()'lH>:rs (llele Asr/nnr(Iiu\ 
‘the dest I’oxa*!’ ' ). a <h‘mon nientiom'd in the later 
.lf‘wish writini^s. In the Hook of d'olut, he* is 
deserihe<l as lo\in;; Sara, dau^hlt'r of lta;j;nel, and 
as ha^iny, in tin* form of a suci'ulni'', <lestroyed 
in succession her seven hushands; ln*ne(‘, in modern 
times, ho is jo< ularly siioken of as the de.slro\in ;4 
d(*m<m of matiinntnial naj»junes>. In tin* 'I'almud, 
Asniodeiis i> (h'serihed tis the pi inei* (»f demons, and 
is said to have driv«‘n Solomon from his kin<^dom. 
His real origin may jK'rhaps he traced t<i the .Kshmu 
ifth'ra, one <»f tin* twil demotis of the ancient lV*rsian 
relifiion. l.e Sa,;.ie has ;iiv(‘n him a permarn‘nt phu’C 
in liteiuturt* hy his nosel, Ac Pitth/r lUntrnx. 

Asiiioiiir'aiis. Se(‘ M \'M’\iii:Ks. 

As4>’<*SI (’loiHsin asortf)^ an Imlian tree of the 
natural onler Le^oiminos.o, suh-order ( \esalpine;e, 
remarkahh* for tin* heaut\ of its red and oran;;e 
tlowers. 'The lea\ es aie ahrnptly ]»innalt*, shiiiln;^, 
and veiy heauiifuk I'he asoea is often uientioued 
in Indian po<*tiy. and is e(mneei<‘d also in \arious 
ways with the Hindu in\tholo;jy. 

.isok«l9 an Indian kin^*, has heen called the 
‘ Hinidliist ( ’onstantine,' haa iny or;,ainis'*d Ihnldhism 
Rs tin* state religion. He was the yrandson of 
Ghandrayn]»ta fU’ Sandroeoiins ^'j.v.). IH* heaan 
t.<j rei;^’u in 2t)t n.c. As kin.tt' of Ma; 4 ‘adha or Ih'har, 
Asoka ln'cann- a /(*ahMis convert to Ihnhlhistn a.hout 
257 ;rnd in 244 lie eon\«*ned tin* thinl of the* 
trreat liinhlhisl eoiineils at I’atna. 'riirou^tlmul 
his kinedom ;ind the eompieK'd province- In* 
)»uhlish(‘d the ennni pritieiples of the faith ; and 
the fourteen edh-ts hy which the.'-e -ermous wen* 
preached an* still found ,ei-j,,v(*n deep on j-i liars, 
ctives. and roidvs from I’eshawar and Ivathiawar to 
Orissa. Alfout 40 s^^di rock in-'criptioa ic. the 
Imlo-Haetrian eliara.eter » .'•ce Ali'M nr.ri .i.* .-nill 
extant ; iait he is said to ha\e . terteo .S4.000 
memorial columns, lie regarded prose)\ r^ju hy 
|>eac<*ful means as a slate, <lnty. His i-ivi! or^aii- 
isation and admiiiistration of jusine w re also 
iidmirahh*. 'Flie piohalih* date* ? ids m*ath is 

225 ]!.(•. 

(Ah. .esy/ev). a |>o]mlnr name, njipli ‘d loosely 
hoth in I'’udj‘“h ami *'re<d\ ferm to \arions 
t^en yof venomous s(*r]»enis. (i) It is oft'*n now' 
applied to the ]’iprr(( of Soutln in Hurojie, 

( wddeh elosel\ n*setnhles the conimo; viper. Si-veral 
I Other sp('c .*s of Vip(‘ra have ’X-ef'ivcd tin* same 
j popular Tiann*. (2) Gleopatra's isp, lo which allu- 


sion is .so often imule, was most ]»rohahly the small 
hasst'hjitlsfii or honie<l viiier. (5) It is 
eipially impossihle ami unnece.s.sary to deteriidnc 
with certainty the exact si^^nilicanee of the hjldieal 
wonl ‘asp.' Several species of vipers occur in 
Palestine, hut the context wouhl in some oa.scs 
.sii^^^est tlie h'eyptian juL^j^der's snake, Najn Jurjr, 
(4) Another form, which is nearly alli(*d to the 
Indian cidna da cai>ello ( AV/yVr (ri/finfifOis), is, like 
the latter, very venomous, and has also tin* hahit 
of dilatino the loose skin of its neck. It has heen 
lono known, ami st‘(‘ms to he oft(*n refi'ired to 
under the titles (tyj/s, aspic, and asp. 

As|>ar'a$;iiu‘, ('.Il.NH, { 21L(», is a 

crystalline snhslanee wliieh exists ready formed in 
common asparaons, marsh-mallow', ]>otatoes, eln‘>t- 
nnts, liquorice-root, ami the vouiio shoots of pens, 
heaiis, vA'i*. It is readily ohtain(‘d from the ex 
pres.scd jui<*e of the \oun^ shoots of asparacus^ 
which, after liltratioii and eva])oration to a syrnj», 
>ooii •leposit>^ it in er\stallin(' Jni.*^ms of a ri;;lii 
rhomhic foini. Tlu'sc* ciystals dissolve fr(‘(*ly in 
I»oilino water, the cojdi'il >oluti<»n havino a maw kish 
and coolino taste, ami a slight acid rea,elioii. I'rom 
a. chemical juniit of \ iew. as]>ara;;ine is i-<*o;u'ded as 
the Amide ( q.v. ) of aspartic acid, and foims t'om- 
]»ounds with acids and alkarn*s. 

AsparaU'llS, a oonus of Jdliaeoa*: it eoutain.; 
sixty to seventy speeiex. usually lierhaeeoiis, hill 
.soim'times shruhhy or elimhiiq.i’; the stem is un- 
armed in .some, in others thorny ; tin* \onny shotifs 
eover«‘d with h‘af- sealer, afterwards Ncrv inneh 
hranehed, with nunn'i’ous fasciculate, p:eneial|y 
hristle like ‘ leavi's,' whii h are really al) 0 iti\c 
hranehes or llow(‘r-stalks, the true h*aves hein;; 



Asjtarappis ; 

ti q ; • I cii'l <ifa -ti . Icao s, Xr. ; h, ynii;; shoot. 

rednieed to minute scales. 'Idie most widely 
difl’u.sed speeii*s is the Gommou .\sj(ara;^us (J. 
ofiirinnlis). a native, of ICurope, which oro\\s on the 
hanks of ri\ers and on the sea-shore, in meadow^' 
ami Inishy places, espeeiall.N in sandy soils, oe<Mir 
rin;; w ild in a fi*w’ jdaees in Hritain, ami w Inch i-' 
also ill ;:em*reJ cultivation as a j^ardeii V(*^n‘tahle ; 
its youn;; shoots, when they lirst s];rout from lli** 
earth, form a miieh esteemed article of 
which, however, is ()iil\ in a sli;,dit decree nntri 
tioiis. These, spiouts contain a jte.culiar crystallj'-'i 
siihstance, ealle<l Aaixmiuitu', and have a s]>ccilic 
a(*tioii on the urinary or^^aiis, so lhai their lonu- 
continued use in very lar;jfe quantities is a]>t even 
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to ^)rocluce l>lno<ly urine. They are no lonj^or 
retaine<l in tin; pluinnacojxeia, luit l)o(li the shoots 
,‘iiul the roots of as]>ara;^ns an* still o< -fas ion ally 
used as a diuretic in droj»si('s, and as a litliic to 
dissolve nrinaiy calculi. l"or these ])uri»oses. tlu* 
root is ]»refeiTed, and is adiuiiiisterod in I lie form of 
an infusion or <lecoction. — Tlu* thick ami tender 
kinds of as)iara;^us are most (‘sleemed for the table. 
l>y cultivation it is much increased in si/c, and 
considerahly alt(‘n*d in ; 4 (‘m*ral a}i|t(*arance. in ils 
wild state it is seldom more than a foot hi;.ih, and 
not much thickei’ ilian a ;i<)ose-<|nill ; ^\hcreas it 
can he obtained in e.u'dens mon* than half an inch 
ill diametto-, while its stems, may rise to the hei|.^ht 
of four or live feet. A^l»ara,;L;us was a f.ivourite 
vcj^etahh*. of the. anci<‘nt Komans. It is raist‘d 
from seed, and jrows liest in a lich, fresh, s;indy 
soil. Th(‘ seeil is ;^em‘ra,lly sown in sprint. (*ither 
in the j»re]>ar(‘,d hed, or in drills, from which tlu* 
slioots may he transplanted wlu‘n one year old. In 
Knijaud, it. is ; 4 (*n(‘rally ]daiited in rows, at di'- 
lances vai N in^ from 1 fool to 2}. feet, in beds that 
have* he(*n ])re\ iously pri'jtared by de<*p trenchin.L!: 
/usually 2.\ to .‘1 feet) and rich manuring. The 
shoots should not he cut till the second \ear after 
]>lanlin;i-, end then \(*ry sparinti'ly at lirst. Liftei- 
or V(*;;t‘tahh‘ mould is sjin'ud o\er the. he<l in 
autumn. It i-> allow(‘<l to occupy tlu- sanu* ;;round 
for many \ear.'^; well imule heds conliiiuiiiL: in a 
1 eood hearin;;' coiulition for twenty y<‘a,is or moie. 

I Asj»ara.,i;us is ;^row n more e\lt*nsively in I*' ranee, 
j A hen* lar.i^n* (juantit ie-*. a le raised amom; thexines. 

I The l'ie*nch method dill'eis ehielly in tlu* siihstilu 
j lion of more surface manuiiny for the Kn^lish 
j praclice of piepa liii^^ and eniichiny the bottoms 
I of tlu* heils. 'rile se(*ds ha\e Immui used a'> a ‘'Uh- 
sthuti* for cotle(‘, and a kind of spiiii has h<*< 'i 
' made from tlu* h'rmei-ied heiries. The \oun;j 
.shoots of s(‘xeral other specie-, are al-o as 

; tiio'^i* of .1. frn nifoh US, A. ui Ifni t ns, and J. 

' itlhns, natives of tlie south of ICurope ; ilu* la-^t of 

I wi'ich is us(‘d in Spain ami rortu.ual as a salad, 

in --oups, ami as a. hoiled V(‘_n(‘tahle. t hi tlu* otlu'r 
liand, the spjouts of the Uiltei' .Asparartus i.l, 
.X"'/'/’), which is very similar to tlu* rommon 
As|)a:a,iius, are uni‘atahlc on ai'count of rh(‘ii ‘^rt'al 

hit tel m‘SS. 

Aspara^ii.s Stour, Si e Apah ri:. 

A>Pcl'sia, one* of tlu* mo'-t vi*markahh* women 
of aniionitN, was horn at .Miletus. 'Fhe eirenm- 
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honie^> ; for after her union with Terieles, who had 
jiarted fi-oni liis lirst w ife hy mutiia.] eoiiseiil, her 
housr lu'eame the rende/vous of all the h'anu’d 
and (list iM;^uishe(] |»eo|de ill At liens. Socrates 
<»ttcu visit(*d lu*r. Her l»(*aiity, \ari(*d aecomplish- 
ments, ami political insight weii* extraordiu idy 
i^ieat, I'rom tlu* eomie waiters ami others ‘^ht* 
r'‘'‘ci\ed umeli iujustiee. lleniiijipUs, the ooiiiie 
I'oet. look advantage of a temporary irritat ion of 
tlu- .\tlu‘uiaus a;j:aiMst iN-rieh's, to accuse Aspa^ia 
<'l impiety; hut the (‘hxjueuee of tlie ereat stales- 
j iinin proeur(*d her acijuitta^ lli'r inlluenec* o\('r 
j iVrieles must have ht'eii sinenlarlv , and was 
<>ft(‘n earieatnre(l .Vristophan(*s a-'*ril)in^ t-.- her 
'»oth the Samian and tin* l*elojionn(*si-ni v ii, the 
latter on aeeoiinl of the rol)h(*iy of . favourite maid ; 

hers. Plutarch \iudieates her apniist siieh j 
iteensat ions. Her son hy Pericles was .i.ilowed !<* 
Jissuiue his fathers name. After the de.-ilh of | 
Policies (4‘2t) li.t'. ), .Aspasia foniu*d a union with 
hvsielcs, a wealthy eatUe-dealer, who. throu^di her ] 
i'dluenee, hecamo an eminent man in .Athens. 


A.spr, a romantic valley in tlie AN'esteiri 
l\vren(‘e.s, close to tlie Spanish frontier, It has a 
population of 12, Odd, uiul w.-is fornH*rly a repnhlie 
under tlu* ]»ret(‘et ion of the juinees of J>e;U’n. -- 
A.si*k is also a town of \’aleneia, Spain, in the 
u’oviiice ot Alicante*, wiill a trade in on* a,nd xvine. 
N>p. ( 1S7S) 7 lt7h. 

As|H*4*fs, in A^ti'enomy, are certain ]M)siiio)is 
I of planets xs ith respect l«> one anotlu*r, as seen 
I irom the, e;uth. In the «laNs of astioloey, there 
were live Aspects- ('onjnnelion (indicated hy the 
..symbol (5), Se.xlih* (-;h, (hmrtih* (□), Trine ( 

, ()p]»osition {(^). 'hwo jilanets are in eonjnnetion 
I wneii they have tlu* sium* lon;_;ilml(^ ; tlu* as]>(‘<*t 
is .se.xtih* when tlu*y an; (id apait ; (piartile, 

! when tlu* di'-tanee is dd ; trine, wlu'U it is 120'’; 

: and at ISO they an* opjiosite to oiu* another, or 
; in opposition. Astroh>;4N aseiih(*d to thes(- aspects 
! ;.;n‘at inllnenei* over the fate indixiduals ;iiul of 
nations. 'I’lu* only two nf tlu* teiius now in use 
' an* rnn juurfum ;iiid njijntsilinn . 'I'liesi*, Ilu* former 
I (*sp(*(*iall\ , were often not r(*ekoiu*d as aspeeb-. 

A.Sp«*||. or T'ilKMI l.ol S P(>I*L\i; (I'npiihis 
. iirmnJn : s(‘e Pdl’I.AHl. a tree wliieh .urows ])h‘nli- 
; fully in l'airo]M* ami in Sihciiu. It is a n.ilive of 

■ llritain, and is fn*([U(‘Ut ly found in S(*otla.nd, wheii* 

. it is im‘t with ev(*u at an (*1(‘vatioii of l.’)dO feet, 

above tlu* sea. It has r(*cei\ed tlie speeilie mime, 
' trrniiihi, from tlu* ri'adiiiess with whi(*h its li*av('s 
I an* thrown into a iM'imiloUs motion hy Hu* sli'diti'st 

■ hreath of wind a )i)o|ieit_\ tor wliich, ind(*c‘d, the 
asp(*n-l(*af has lieeonu* proxcrhial. Tlu* lea\es are 



Kr.mch of A.spt'n ( rnfmhts \ : u, cnikiii. 

m*aily oiTieular. Imi ]»ro.idly tootlied, .so .i- .ilmost 
to (*\liihi( auLiics. 'Flu* f(»otsialks ar(* hinu. slt-iuler, 
and eomjuesscd, wliieh laxeiirs tlu- r(*a(]iness of 
' motion. It ,v,row.s tjiiickly, with a slrai;:ht -.tern, 
n*a(*hinp, to a h'-iuhl of from lid to Sd, oi c\ cii IdO 
fc(*t. Tlu* wood is .-oft. poidii.s. li,uhl, whiti*. and 
smooth : it docs imi makt* i.;ootl liicl, hut is m-in lit 
for tlu* luniiny’ latlu*. :nul espi'eiallx for lit‘inL; made 
into tidiiylis. uay-. and pails; whilst in h'rance 
it is ns(*d bii‘ .sahot'>. If tlu* steiii h<* .jK'ch.'d ami 
allowi'it to dry Ix'foie ii he cut down, the wood 
h(.‘(*onu‘s liardcr, and is then eajiahli* of heiim' used 
as (inilM*r for tlu* inti'iior ol houses ; and on this 
account lu* tree is of ;:ieal importam-i' in many 
districts, ami tlu* more so as it -lucccds in mv soil, 
althou.u'h it ja (*b‘is oiu* which is moist and ;;i-a.\(*lly. 
Tlu* hark contains a. L;n‘at iptaniilx ol a, hitter 
alkaloid, Snliiin. d’hc t*ha)’(*oal made troin this 
tree e;in lx* used in tlu* nuuiiitaa*! nit* ol eiinjiowder. 
The pt*enliar (|inve)in;: of tlu* Iea\e- ot the a,sp(*n 
has ;^ix’i*n oriyin to a wc.iltli ol i(.';;enda?y and 
literary asso(*iat ions w nil l)u :re»_. 'Die o](J li'eend 
that it siijiplied tlu* waxxl of tlu* (.'ross, and has 
never since i*eas<'d to trcinhle. is even yet <pioted as 
the eausi* of its (•ea.s(*less (piiverinp:. It apix*ars to 
have ]xx*n highly \ allied as a limh(*r trei* iti the 
time of H(*nrv Ah, parti(*nhdly foi the making- of 
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arrows. An act of parliament was ])asse(l in that 
rei^n preventin;^ the coiisumj>lion of the nffpe for 
any other })iirposc, iimler a ]>enalty of a hiiinlre<l 
shillin^'^. 'I'liis act Mas only repealed in the rei;;^ 
of .lames 1 . — Popiihoi f rr.tnn Joules ^ a very similar 
species, a nalivc of Xoflli America, is called the 
American aspen. It is re; 4 arded l)y .S(»me as a mere 
variety. Very similar, also, is another Morth 
Ajiierican species, I*, ifnindldcntata, 

Asi»er$;'irilllll. a remarkal)le ^onns of horinjj^ 
Lamelli branch Molluscs, in M hich the shell h;is the 
form of an clon;»M,ted cone, terndu* 

I atin;^ at the lower end in a <lisc, 
oierced by numerous small tubu- 
lar lioles. The appearance of the 
dise su^j^ests tlie rose of a water- 
iii<'-i)an, and tliis has j^iven rise to 
the po])nlar ( ‘ Wateriu.i^ pot ') and 
technical names. 'I’he tube itself 
is siu reted by the siphons tlirou;^h 
M'hich tliii water juisses in and 
out. The two minute valves of 
file youn.u’ mollusc ])ersist near the 
lo\v<‘r (‘ml of tin'? tulie. Similar 
rudimentary sliells are exhibited 
h hy allied ujeneia, ill the family 
(utsfroc/fo ftidfr, and hy the 
fossil which l)ored 

ir.,' the drift-M'ood of the liondon 
clay. 

\s]K*r-illuii] ^{sin‘r(filhts is the name of a 

«,tho.Msc”vithh„l,,; 

h, Ukj ru.liiii(>iit:u) (<|.v.) occiirniiy Oil dccayiu*^ sul)- 
vitlvf.s. .stan<•e^ of various kinds. As)>er- 

^ilhis and .\s])cr^illum are both 
late fialin words (from o,s^>/vy//’y‘c, ‘to sju'inkle’) for 
the Innsh u.s(*d in tin* Homan (’atholic Church for 
.sprinkling holy water on tin* ]K*ople. 

AsperiU small villa.i^m of Austria, on the left 
hank of tlni Danulie, nearly o])posite Vienna. It | 
Nvas tlic s<?i‘n(; (»f a sani^uinary l»attl(* on 21st and I 
‘22d May ISOt), between tin*. French und(*r N; 4 >oh*on | 
and the Austrians uinb'r Arcbduk<? Cbarh‘s, the 
French lieini,^ defeat('tl, nfter t<*rribb* .slan*:;!!!!?!’, on 
the second djiv. ddie loss of the Austrians was 
24,000; of the Frencli, ,‘10,0(K). 

Aspcr'illa. See WooDiU'FK. 

A.splialf4 AseiiALTi’M, or Mixkual Pitch, is 
the name ^iien to a compact form of bituim*!!, which 
is usually Idack or dai k-brow ii in colour. When free 
from earthy impurities, it has a coin hoidal fracture 
and n;sinous lustre. As]»halt is ^(Mierally found 
M'ln*rever rock-oil occurs, and iii .such localities it is 
clearly produced l»y tin. (lrviu< 4 : iij) of the petroleum. 
Ill some p]ac(;s, lnove\cr, it occurs in beds formiri;^^ 
a couqiact rock. The Dead Sea, tinj district rn*ar 
llahyloii, some of tlie W(‘;d Jinliau Islands, notably 
the Pitch Luke in Trinidad, and one or tM«i places 
ill }’’ ranee, Swit/mlaiid, and Dalmatia, are tin; 


sill face is protected from damp hy a liniiif? of this 
material. One or two kinds, .such as those found 
at Seyssel in tin; east of France, and at Val-de- 
T’ ravers in Sm itz<*rbind, though called a.s])haUs, are 
really hituminous limestones. The latter is known 
all over tlie world as a material for pavement. 
'Jdiis Val-de Travels asphalt is j)rei>ared hy reduc- 
ing the natural rock, which contains from 7 to 
20 per cent, of hitiimeii, to powder, and tlieii put- 
ting it with a small ({uantity of melti^d hituineri 
into a caldron. After it is fused and stirred for 
some time, it is run into moulds to form lilocks 
of about 1 ewt. each. These blocks are caJle»l 
‘as])haUic mastic,’ and the linest kinds oontaiii 
S7 per cent, of carbonate of lime and 13 of bitu- 
men. This mastic should not melt below F. 
It lias, especially siin;e iS.Vt, b(H*ii v(*ry extensively 
employed in the construction of pavements. When 
this niatciial is n.sod, tlu'it* is, of course, far lc.s.s 
noise produced l»y the trailic on the streets than 
M'itb stone. For ]>aving juirpo.scs, the ‘asjihaltic 
ma.stic ’ is beati'd in portabb* boilers, into which, 
at a ccrt.iin stage of the preparation, there ii 
poured alxiut 2r> iK_*r cent, of thoroughly dried sand, 
gravel, or powdered limesluui*, w hich is well mixeil 
vith the Jiipiid asphalt. TIk; mixture is then 
spr<*ad on tin* s|>ot ]tr(‘parcd for it, and wlieii eiml 
forms a hard kind of ]>avemeut. In Ptiris, both 
for carriage-ways and fool j>avcui(‘nts, it lia.s laaui 
larg(*ly eiuployi'd for uion* than thirty years, litiv- 
iiig b(.‘<;u introduced ly Xa]M>leou 111. with a view, 
it. is said, to ])ivv(‘iit the eroetioii of barih'jules 
with paviiig-stoiu's. In more n'cent times it lias 
b(*(‘n c\leiisiv<‘Iy usimI in Perliu, tiud iiuiiiy otlici 
contineulal towns, for tlie same purpos(?,s. In 
London and otlau’ ]iarts of (Ireat Hritain, foot- 
j>aveni(*nts are .still frecjiu'iitly Jiiade of it, Imt 
It has been lait very ]>!irtially used for carritige 
ways, k'or this last }uir)M).s(‘ the moist climatt* of 
onr island ])robal>Iy r(.‘n(l(*rs it niori* sli]>]H'i'V 
than on the (’ontineiit. Pa\ eni(‘iit.s formed of an 
artili(‘ial or cotil tar asphalt Iulni; long been, to 
a limited extent, in us(* ; but this material i.s 
not so suitalile for them as the natural asphalts 
1 (see Gas TAlt ). It is well to stat(*, however, that 
I artilicial asjibalt is mori; u.si;d for ‘ daiii]) (‘ourscs ’ 
than the as])halls from bituminous lim(‘stoues, 
although tlie latter are uiiieii bell(*r. Of lati; 

i y('ars, an asplialt mad(‘ of eoal-tar pitcli Jiiid a 
ehea|) mineral oil called creo>ote oil, has been 
mueli ii.sed for tin* joints of m ood-i»avemeut and 
causeway stoiu's, and doi*^ very well. The })ignii*ut 
known as as})haltuni is soiuetiiiK's jnepared from 
i natural asplialt, hut more tre(jueiitly from tin; 

I residue of distilh.'d Idtumiuoiis substances. Fnfor 
, tiinalely, i.s iim; t lansiiaicut blown colour lias 
I tciiijdcd some distinguished modern arlist.s to ns(; 
it largely. Through its j)ro]K‘rty of not drying 
tliorougldy and free of cracks, a number of tine 
]»ictures paiuttMl .Muiie years ago by Horace \’erii(‘t, 


hest-kiiow'fi localities for this .ailistaiict; ; but 
it is found, iiiori; or li*s.s, in a j^rcar many 
countries. Asphalt was employ(.;d l>y t!ie anei(*nt 
Egyptians for embalming their dc: *, and it 
was used in Babylon as moil.-. lis modern 
applications are numerous. It is an ing*vdi(*nt in 
Ja]>an varnish, a, ml is u^ed along with otlier 
materials to imike w'aterproof rooting and liooring’, 
linings for eisterus, amf along with [la-stehoard 
material in tin* <;onstni<‘tiou of w.iter'])ip(;.s. It is 
much used to torm what are called ‘dam]) courses’ 
in walls of huildings -that is, a layer of it, from 
4 inch to ^ inch thick, is spiv.ad over the thick- 
ness of a wall near the ground- h*vel, to ]>r event 
tlie a.scent of d’ani}). Fre(]uently nowadays the 
w hole internal area of a hoii.se is covoral with a 
layer of a.sphalt. In eases wdieie the wuill of a 
house ,^nies against a bank of earth, tlie wdiole 


Si: (ieorg** llar\ey, and others, are now lueie 
wrecks. For tlu; synonyms of as[»]ialt, see BuT - 

As'pIlOllrl {Asjdutdclush genus of perennial 
licrhs heloiigiug to the order Liliacea*. The roots 
arc tlesliv and fa.seiciilat<*d, the leaves linear, and 
ihe tlowers are ariang(‘d in long racemes, often 
coiiiponnd, and continue llowering during great 
part of winter and early sjiring in their luitivi.; 
country, covering, for instance, the bleakest hill 
sides in (ireeee with enduring l>lo.ssoii), w-hence 
jirohahly their association in Gr(*ek mythology, 

I and thence throughout poetry, wdth the Ehsian 
I lields. Th(i species are not very nunierou.s, and are 
' mostly natives of tlie countries around tlie Medi 
teri'anean Sea, The Yellow Aspliodel or Kings 
Spear (A. lutcus) and the Wliilc Asjihoile] {A. 
albua) liai'c long been know'ii in Britain as garden- 
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flowers. The yellow asphoilel has an uiihrcanchcil 
stein 2~3 feet high, much covered by the sheathing 
bases of the long narrow leaves. The leaves of the 



[ White Asjthodfl {A^iithoddus a/hus). 

■ wliite as})ho(h*l are all radical, and its flowers arc 
i 111 l)rancho<l clusters. 

I As|>liy\'ia (<Jr.), litiwally ‘ jnilselessness,’ hut 
I UMiJillv a}>plicd to llie condiliou |■(•sultiIlg from the 
: iil(n»d in llie body no longer h(‘ing Ifnmght into tin* 
I }troj)er relations to the atniosjfhericr air hy res])ira- 
I tioM, so as to alhov a sufli<’i(‘nt ly tV(*<* e.vchange 
I of '•arl)onic acid for oxygcni (see liKsiUllATloN ). 

I Asj'iivxia, or sus}>ende<l resjiirati<tii, may result 
j from several causes. No air, or hut a scanty 
I f<u|k]»lv, may he admitted, as in strangulation, 

I (Irowiiiug, (diohiiig, or disease iii the wirid]une ; 
j the chest may he prevent <'(] from ex]>anding either 
j fro!i' a Kuperincumhent wfught or paralysis, us 
hen a man hreahs the upper part of liis neck 
I ahove. the phrenic nerve, thus jiaralysing the dia- 
phragm ; and again, altliongli there may ht? eveiv 
ca[»acitv for resj drat ion, the air itself may he in 
fault, and contain too Jitth* oxygen «>r too much 
carbonic acid in projantion to other elements. 
Aipiatic animals may he asjfliyxiated either by 
depriving the water they Inhahit of oxygim, or 
impregnating it with exeess of earlionic aeid. 

When from any of the above causes asjdiyxia 
occurs, the respiratory mov(‘ments heroine (piicker 
and more huvihle tlian normal, and additional 
Hiuscles are brought into action till the resjuratoyv 
acts nierge in general I’onvulsions. .\fcan while 
consciousness lias been hist ; the blood, un.'ildc to 
circulate freely through tln^ lungs in consf*<juence 
of its im])er{ect o\vg<‘uation, accumulates in them, 
in the right side, of the heart, and in the veins, ainl 
the skin becomes livid. The short convulsive stage 
is folio wetl by one of conijiarative quiescence, in 
whicJi respiratory eftoris more natural in appear- 
ance are made, but become slower and weaker till 


noi 

they stop altogether. The heart continues to heat 
feebly for a short time after all other iiiovenieiits 
have ceased. 

After deatli the blood is very dark in colour. It 
reimiins fluid, or nearly so, arwl consequently gravi- 
tates very rea<lily to the ]>}irt of tin? ImhIv which 
happens to Ix^ most depmi'lcnt. 'I'ho right side of 
the heart is found dist(‘iHled with fluid blood, tlie 
left nearly empty. 'I’la* lungs are usually, tliongh 
not always, much coiigcstt'd. 

Jri m;iii «h*;i.fh occurs in from a minute and^a 
half to live mimih's after complete dci»rivation of 
oxygen. Somi! pfnsons, no doiilit, as the (Vylon 
di\<Ms, can by habit do witliont a fresh snjqdy of 
air for a longtu' jicriod ; and souk* diving animals 
have an arrangeincnt of blood-vesseds liy which 
they are eiiabliMl to h(^ under water for a long 
time. Hestoralion of asjdiyxiated pensnns may he 
atl(‘m}»ted witli hopes of success at a very long 
perio<l after apparent death. 'I'lie ohjeet/of all 
nndhods is of course to fill llie lungs Mith fresli air. 
For a descrijitioii of tIle^e, sec liEsriK.VTlo.x (AuTI- 
KJCIAL). 

AspliyxicIlltS^ clunnical siihstanees inclose<l 
in shells or other ])roject iles, and which act by pro- 
ducing a sufl'oeating and jioisonons cfl'ec't. The 
French secretly iin'ule experiments with asphyxiat- 
ing shot at Brest in IS.")!. 'Flie principh? of these 
missiles seems to lia ve hemi to eai lA into an (*iiemv‘s 
sliip the means of gmierating ileadly gases which 
w<ml<l suflocate the crews l)et\' ecu dcidvs. A 
similar device, tlie stinkpot, i.s a faN’oiiiitc instru- 
ment of warfare amongst the Cliiiicse and the 
jiirates of the (‘astern sea*^. Besides bi'iiig us(m1 
in this sense. lln‘ t(‘rm asjiliyxiaiits is applied to 
any gases Inn ing a sullocaling or poisonous eflect 
on the humau s>stem. '’J'lms coal-ga> escajiing 
in a house, tin* (.‘arhoni(‘ aeid gas tilling wine- 
vats, or iiln'rated in coal-pits aft(‘r an explosion 
of lire-dam)>, and the various ]»roducts ot com- 
bustion, are all asj)li;> \iants wlii(di daily claim 
tlndr victims. In maiiufactoih's, miinerous in- 
stances occur of workiin*!! V(*n(nring ineaut iously 
into tanks (*ontaining the vajionrs of ehlorofonn, 
alcohol, anilim*, ptdndcum, and other U(piids, all 
of which act as aspliN xiants. .\ striking t'aso of 
asphsxiation occurr(‘d on ‘ioth Se]it('mbi‘r 1SS6, 
at Fiarac (piarry, Loch Innc, where SfWen tons 
of gnnpow'der wtui* exjdoded in or(b*r to sliatfer 
ail immense face of roek. A !arg<* party of ex- 
eiirsionists, wlio had w itin'sscd tbe grand explosion 
from a steamer, landed shortly aft«*rwaids. and 
entered tin* (|nany. Without any warning, about 
forty of them were suddenly stnnd': down by the 
jK>isonous sufl'oeating vapours, and although soon 
removed to fr(*sh air. se\'(‘n of lln*m in*ver rallif^d. 

'riicre are many devices in use for exiingnishing 
fires by im'.aiis of a portable ajiparatiis wliich ])ro- 
duces an asphyxiating gas, smdi as carlionic acid 
gas. Firi‘-extinguisln‘rs of this kind arc called 
asphyxiators. 

Aspic* {l’'r. ), a savoury m(?at-jelly, containing 
lish, game, hanbhoiicd eggs, iVi*. 

Aspicl'iulii* See Fkkn (Male). 

AspillM'alh or Lola IN, a town in Colombia, 
virtually, liowcver, a (*oIony of (be l iiiled States. 
It is situ.ated at tlie Atlantic extremity of the 
Fanama Bail way (1S4}>.V)). and of the inter- 

oceanic I’anama Canal (ISSJ {>()), on the island 

of ,Manz<anilIa in la’mon Bay. S miles NF. of the 

old Spanish [)ort of Chagn*s, 17 N \N . of Banama 
by rail, and ('<piidistant from tin* groat trading 
ca]ntals of Valparaisi^ and San Framusco. Pop. 
about 17)00, mostly blacks. From its command- 
ing position t'ls a j>k‘me of transit, Aspinwall 

benefits by the traffic in Ixith directions. The 
climate, formerly very unhealthy, has been greatly 
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iniprovtjd ])y draiiia;^e. In 1870 the Einj»ress 
Eugenie pieseiited tin* town witli a statue of 
Cnluinhus, after wlioin it is nanuMl ntlcially Colon. 
The name A.spinwall it derivt's from a New York 
merchant, the originator of the Panama Railway ; 
the eomt)any liaving foyinded tlie town in 1850. 
Jt was hnrned l>y insurgents in 1S8.5. 


Asp irate (Lat. ‘1 hreathe’), the name 

given to tlhi letter// in grammar, as marking, not 
an arti(‘iilate sound, hut a hrcathlntj. It is accord- 
ingly used for the or ‘ rongli breath- 

ing ’ in (JrtM'k, which, written ovcu* an initi.al vowed, 
had the force of an h jnelixed. 'Flie name aspirate 
is also appli<‘d to two classes of consonants those 
really blended with //, lik<‘ tin* Sanskrit aspirates, 
or in Ruroj/ean languages, to those followed by//, 
like the English f//, c//, with f and r. In the 
latter and wider sense, of si\t(‘en Rnglish mute 
sounds (see I^K'rrKKS), eight are /rnc, each having 
its corresponding as]urate ; the as])ira.tes /' /*, ///(as 
in ///in), ///(as in ///ine), c//, g//, .v//, ,://, correspoinl- 
ing to />, /, //, / , //, .V, r/'spectively. 



AspiruTor is tlu^ name t»f an a}»]»aratus cm- 
to draw air or other gases through hotth's or 
other vessels. It is of great 
u.sc in the (*xamination of 
gases by the analytical 
(dicmist. Thi‘ simpl(‘st form 
of the api>aratns is that 
represent<‘(l in lig. 1, wlnue 
A is a large vess/d capable 
of being tilled with water, 
having a tube with stop- 
co(dv at l>, a second tube 
with stopc/adv at C, and a 
thermometer introduced at 
I). In working, tin; appar- 
atus is tilled with water; 
t he t nhe C is atta/duMl to the 
\css(ds through whudi tin* 
gas is to h(‘ /Irawii; and 
the stoi*co(d\s at (’ and R 
h(dng opened, the weight of 
the water (‘Scaping at 1> acts 
as suciion, and diawsin the 
gas fr<nn the tube and tin* 
atta< bed bottles or other 
vessels. The thermometer 
at 1) denotes (he temperature of (he water, and suh- 
.se/jiumtly gas, eoritainod in the n.'servoir, while tin* 
ujiriglit turn of the tube R keeps any air from enter- 
ing the reseiw<ur l»y that route. Another form of 
aspirator is represented in lig. 2. A is eonne(d(Ml 
with a siijiply of water under piessnre. As the jet 
of w'ater is forced into tin; eoiitract('d ne<d< at D, 
it draws the air from R along with 
it down the outlet pipe C. 'Phis 
form of nsjurator is inmdi ustTi/l in 
tlu; (dicmieal lahoratory for lilter- 
ing purposes. Into the iit'ek of tin* 
funnel is j/laecd a small cone of 
platinum foil, and theirafier the 
lilteriiig-pnpor is earefnMy fiitiMl, 
taking c.ire to avoid ae -' erea.s<*.s. 
The funnel is theii ^ assee tlirongli 
an india rnhher e(»rk, Jilted to a 
strong Ihi. k, and ]»rovi(led with a 
tube connecting it w it h th - aspira- 
El©- 2. tor. On ojicning the st.oj.-*o^'U R, 
partial \acuum is formet* in tin- flask, and (he ^ 
limiiil in the biter rapidly pass»*s through. For . 
tlii^ j 'rrpos(‘ a simpler form of asnirator, or filter- 
pUiii}) (as it is .il >o called), rejiresentcd in 

the second^ diagram. A connects w it-h a sniplyof 
water undeK.pie.'^snre, w hile R leads to tin* filtering 
tlaek. On weing w^ater through .A, tlie jet os it 
passes into ii» contracted iicck at D draws the 



air from 15 in along w ith it, and carries it down tlie 
outlet pipe C, thus producing the required vacuum. 
Aspleniiiiii. See Splkennvort. 
Asproilioiltis a rugged, limdy-wooded luoun- 
tain in the SW. corner of Italy, near Reggio, form- 
ing the extremity of tlie Southern Apennines, and 
overhiokiiig the Strait of Messina. The summit, 
Montalto (0007 f(‘et), (‘ominaiids a wide and heanti- 
ful view, hut the asi^eiit is very laborious. Here 
(Jarihaldi ((j-v.) was defeated and captured, 2Stli 
August 1802, by Rallavicini. 

Aspropotaiiiio. See Ar heloi s. 

Ass ( . J.s/7///.s‘), a genus of IVrissodactyla (q.v.), 
closely rt'late/l to the Horse ((j.v.). It diflem from 
the latter in having short hair at the root of the 
tail and a long tnft at the end, in the absence of 
warts on the Inrnl-legs, and in tin* persistence of 
stripes, except in albinos. The upriglit mam*, the 
long ears, the cross stripe on the shoulders, and 
the dark hands on (Ik; hack, are also characteristic. 

The domesticat(‘d form is r(‘ferred for its origin 
by Darwin to the wild Ahyssiiiiaii ass (.1. tff/uo- 
/nts) ; and he notes how’ the former sometiimvs 
exhibits, in the presence of (‘ross hands on its legs, 
an atavistic nMipp(*arance of a character generally 
])resent in the latter, d'lie domest icatioii took place 
at an (*arly date, probably hefon* that of the horse, 
and ap])arcntly in Asia; hut the doiik(‘y has been 
common in Rnglaiid only since (^)m‘en Eli/aheth*.s 
time. 'Phe ilwailing ami <legeneiation so generally 
exhihit(‘d are the r(*sults rathc'r of ill tr(*atmi*nt and 
careless breeding than of nncoiigi'iiial climate, as 
the condition of the domesticated forms in some 
favonrahh^ ]>arts of the East, plainly indicates. In 
Arabia., Syria, Kgyjd, Spain, K(‘ntneky, and else- 
wJiere, the a.ss(‘s an* w'(‘II cared for, and the hn‘ed 
has Ix'.en considerably varied and improi ed ; a 
Spanish b(‘-ass of a good bribed may be worth 
£2(M). In Rritain not a littb( improv(*im.*nt lia.s 
lM‘(m due to the kindly inter«*st of the late I xml 
Sliaftesbnry. d'be stupidity for which the animal 
has for long b(*/ai provorbia.lly r(*proacbed seems 
larg«‘ly the result of linman inllm‘nc(‘. Tin* inah* 
a.ss is eapabh* of ]»ro(‘r(‘a(ion at two y(‘ars old ; tin' 
f<*male carri/'s her foal eleven months. The /////A’ 
is a hybrid hnsl between mare and male ass ; while 
the // /■////// is the rarer result of hybridism h(*(w/‘('n 
Inuse and female ass. d’lie mid/* is much n(*ar(*r in 
temper and ap])earanee to the ass than to tin* horse; 
the hinny in s/mn* ]K>ints rt‘s(‘ml)h's tin; horse 
more, as it m‘ighs, w hih* the nmle brays liki* the 
as.s. 'Plni ass is admirably adapted for a beast of 
burden, being romarkahh* for endurance, hardiness, 
and docility nml(*r kind treatment. The peculiar 
pace, the (piaint intelligence, often sn])erior in 
spite <»f ill usag/( to that of tln^ horse, enrions 
traits »»f •haraeti*!' sn(*h as tin*, aversion to /‘ross 
water, w hich is jinihahlN an nm^onscious recollection 
of ancestral nomadic lib(, tln^ longevity and general 
hardinoNs, ;n-e facts as familiar as the names donkey, 
dicky, neddy, (.aiddii*, /Ac. of these ns(*ful ariinmlH. 

'Phe various sp«*rics of wihl ass(‘s an* handsomer 
ii; bum than tlie familiar degenerate donkey. They 
h ;.ve shorter ears, and loiig(‘r, liner limbs. The shv, 
swift .1. ftmitfrr occurs in herds in tlie Asiatic 
deserts, migrating southwards in winter. The 
large, handsome /I. hrminini.s, w'ilh dark .stri]»es on 
its hack, inhabits liigli plateaus from Tibet to 
Mongolia; sec I)/m;i;etai. 'Phe Abyssinian form 
has h(*eii already nol(*d as the nrohahle ancestor of 
the donk(‘y, I'lic *‘V(*n w ilder zebras and t^iiaggas 
will he diseuss(*d sejiaratcly. 

The wild ass is hunted in the East — e.g. in 
Persia ; and the i'esh of tlie liardly-W'on booty 
much esteemed. The milk of the ass is more 
sugary and less cheesy than that of the eow', and 
is on that account recommended to some invalids — 
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e.^. conauint»iiv(;«. Tlie leather ealle<l Sha<^*een 
(m.v.) it? made h^' a peculiar proet'fts from the skin, 
wnich is also utilised for shoes and drums. The 



{Uicieiits are sahl to hav(‘ used t he hones for makin<^ 
tlutes. From early times, white (all>ino) asses were 
reserved for the usi', of the honoured. The rea<ier 
may he referred to Darwin’s Aiiiintds and Ida ids 
nndrr Dtniastivat Inn ^ when* some, other works are 
noted. See Domkstk'A'J’ion, Housk, Zkiira, 
t,)l’A(J<JA. 

As, sab Bay, an Italian trading; station on the 
west coast of ‘tlie Ke<l Sea, 40 miles N\V. of the 
Strait of Hah ehMamh'h. Th^ <listriet around it, 
»ith an ju*ea of ‘iFl stj. m., and l.’UM) inhahit.ants, 
was sold in 1S70 hy soim* Danakil <*hieftains to an 
Italian steamship eom]»a7iy f<ir a eoalin;^ station on 
the roa<l to India. In ISHO it was taken over hy 
’lie Italian eovi'riiment, who, since ISS4, have 
improve I tin* harhoiir and erected a lighthouse. 

As.sal, a ere.'uny, ]»uridish heverai^e us<m1 on the 
Amaz<m, imule from tin* fruit of certain palms. 

VssnW a lar;;e salt-lake in tin*, district of Adal 
in l']ast(;rn Africa, nearly I) miles from the coast of 
the F>ay of 'rajurrah. It is ne.irly tiOO feet helow 
tin’ level of th(! sea. Ahyssinian caravans resort 
to Assal for the jmrpose of carrying' oil' the .salt, 
^'hieh is tliickly incrusted on its sliores. 

issaill', a province at the NK. evtremity of 
Paitish India, stretching in X. hit. hetweeii ainl 
28', and in F. lon;^. hetween SP and 97A with an 
area of 4(),.‘Ul s(j. m. In 1874 it was hn nied into a 
.sej)arate administration (including (’achar) under 
a chief-commissioner. It consists of a fertile .series 
of valleys, wat(*red hy the Ilrahmaputra and more 
than sixty lesser rivers. It is thus vt'iy fertih*, 
<and abounds in wo(mI. The tea-j)Iant is indi;;^eii- 
ous, and .some believe that the 77nv; assinnh'nsls is 
the mi^dnal of the (’hiiiese plant. Since 1840, 
when its commercial cultivation was he^un, 000, (MK) 
acres have heen taken up for tea; in 188*2 there 
were over 1000 j^ardens. Some three-fourths of 
the tea ;^rovvn in India is the produce of .Assam ; 
and between 1875 and 188.") the total exp rts of 
Indian tea increased from 2."),(K)0,(K)0 lb. ‘o above 
05,000,000 lb. Coolies »are iinpOiucd from Western 
Hencral for the work in the tea jj^ardens. The other 
I>roduct.s are rice, mustard, ;;old, ivoiy, amber, 
musk, iron, lead, petroleum, and coal. From 
Bengal the principal imports are woollens, India 
fabric.^, Ksalt, opium, glass, earthenware, tobacco, 


betel, i’l'c. h’or want of poj>ulati«)n, scarcely a 
fourth of tln^ fertile area is cultivate<i. 4’here i.s 
steamboat communication from Calcutta to Dibroo* 
gurh, 001 miles, and a railway from Calcutta to 
Dhoobri, 822 miles. The revenue in 1882 8,‘J was 
.T.584,l)‘21 , and the ex|)enditure £01.5,759. 

In 1820, at the close fd the first Burmese war, 
As.sam was ci’ded P) the British. The n])per 
jiortion of the province, however, was conferred, 
as a .separate principality, on the native rajah, 
whom tlie Bunm’se had expelled ; and it was 

only in 1888, that in consecpience of his mis- 
government, the entire country was j)laced umler 
Brilish administration. Sinct^ then the province 
has exhibited a mUiceabh* im]>rovement. The 
population being rural and agri(‘ultural, the only 
towns f)f any size are Caiihati {12,()(K)) and 

S(‘bs:igar (0(HK)). The pi'asantry ;ire indolent, 
good nature<l, and fairly j»rosp<‘rons, sliort and 

robust in person, with a flat face and higli cheek- 
bones, and coarse black hair. A majority of the 
people are Hindus. In 1888 there were 1500 

edi4cational institutions, with an attendanct* of 
.50,tMM) ]>npils. 

One of the most striking features of Assam is 
the abundaiK’.e. of wild animals, such as tigers, 
rhinocero.ses, h‘ 0 ]>ards, bears, buHaloes, and ele- 
phants. The snakes are the most destructive to 
tiuman lift*. Some 400 jieople an; killetl every year 
by wihl animals, for whose destruction aftout 
£‘1000 is yearly paitl as a iev\ard. The forests 
t<‘em with game, and the rivers vsith tish. Pop. 
(1872) 4,124,972; (1881) 4,881,420, being 105-8 
to the .stnian; mile. See Hunter’s S((ftlstlral 
An’onnt of Assam (ISSO), 

AsSclS.siliatioil* the aid of taking the life of any 
one by surprise or tn^avheroiis violence, either by ll 
liiretl emissary, by one devoted to the (h*ed, 
or by one who has taken the task u]>on him.self. 
<}em|rally, the term is apj)li<Ml tt) the murder of a 
public: ]>er.sonag<; one who aims solely at the 
tleath of his v ictim. In ancient times, assassination 
was not iinknowji, and was often even ap])lauded, 
as in the sciiptural instances of Khud and .Jael, 
and in the miirdm- of Hipparchus by Harmodius 
and .Aristogeiton ((|.v.i; but a ssas.si nation l)y 
enthusiasts and men diwoted to an idi’a lir.st 
becomes really prominent in the n’ligious struggles 
of the Kith ami 17th centuries. To this cla.ss 
ladong the ]dots against the life of (^hietm Kliza- 
beth ; while tin* Inu iible succession of assassina- 
tions t)f Homan emperors is simj)ly ;i scrip's of 
murders prompted by self-inti’rest or )«‘veng(‘. 
Omitting these last, which are noted elsewhere, 
the folh»wing list includes the most important 
a.’^sa.ssi nations, arranged in chronological onler. 
With one or two e\ce]>tions, fuller accounts of the 
persons mentioned will be found under their par- 
ti<’iilar In'adings. 

.Fulitis Ocsar M.jr. ].^, u.c. 44 

I'lHiin.ns 1 )m‘. 2'.*, a.i>. 1 ITO 

All ert I., Kiiipcror I'l’ la rniaiiy May 1, 13C8 

.Ijimr.s I. Scotlarrl Kt h, 21, 14:i7 

Alc.ssaiMlni <lc Mritn'i.. fan. .*>, l.'"j.;7 

(’anliiial llr.itoji May 29, J54<) 

I>a^i^l Uiwio Mar. 9, LjiM) 

I.onl D.irnh y Krl>. lo, l.'-»07 

.Ijiiin's, Karl ot .Miinay, ,I;m. 2:?, l.'irc 

William of Onu^'o .July lo, l.>4 

Uciiry 111. i»f Kranct*, hy .lactjUfs (’Irmi'iit .. .Vn.t’. 1-2, lajsn 

llfury IV. ('f Frain'c, hv Havaill.ac May 14, 1010 

Villicr.s, Puke .if Huckingliam, 1)\ IA lt<.ri, .. Am;. 2:i. 102S 

W'.allfnstciii I’.l). 20, 10:14 

Arclibi.sliop Vlay ;i, 1079 

llustavas in. ul Swc.lei! . . . .Mar. 10; died Mar. 29. 1792 

Marat, by Charlidte « 'onlay .Inly 13, 1703 

(icncral Klclcr. at < .nr Inm 14, IS(H) 

Paul, C7ar uf Un.ssia Mar. 24, 1801 

.Spencer lVrcc\al. prciiii. r, by Hrllin‘;hain . . May 11, lt;12 

Kotzebue, tin* dianiati'.t Mar. 23, lhl9 

Due .b* Hcrri IA*b. i;i, 1820 

I'liarlos III., l)uke of Parma.. Mar 20; died .Mar. 27, 1854 

Abraliam Lincoln, by 13ooth.. April 14 ; lied April 15, 18C5 
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MicliacI, Prince uf fc)<"rvi;i Imic 10, 1 S<kS 

Marshal I’l-iiM T)« c. 2S ; dird Dec. 30, 1370 

(leorgc.s Darboy, Archi'isliop of Paris, 

by cominuiiists May 24. 1871 

Earl of Mayo, p)veriu)r-;'enera] of India Feb. 8, Ks7*-i 

Julian .\b<iul-A/'i/ June 4, 1876 

Ali xander 11., (V.ar ol Uii.ssia Mar. l:’>, 1881 

Janies Abiiiham (larlitdd, at Washin;?t()n, 

by (Jnitean ‘.July 2; died Sept,. 10, ISbl 

l.oid Krederii k Cavendish ami T. 11. Durke, 
in I’liM-ni.v Park, Dublin May fi, I8.s2 

In lilt* forf^oin;^ list no niontinn is nifnlo of 
plots or Jittiicks omlin;^^ in fidliiro. Sovorsil of those 
who loll lijul previously ese;i])e«l ni(»re th.an once. 
The A.ss((ssui((t/on Plot in Kn;jjlish history wjis a 
ronsjiiraey hy some Jiicohites to ninnler William 
III. in IhlK). It is douhtfiil whetln'r litmis XIV. 
ftnil James M. were privy to the sehemt* ; the chief 
fonsjdrator was Sir (h'oro-e Barclay. Tin* kinp 
was to have l)t‘t‘n a.ssassinated at Turnham (Jreeii 
en his return from a huntino-party : hut one of the 
forty conspirators sent word to the kin;t, the liiint- 
inj^ was ])ostponed, a mimher of the conspirators 
were arrested, and nine of them exe(*utt‘d. A cata- 
loj^ue of iinsucct^sful attempts at a.ssassi nation 
W’ould lie too lon^ for insertion here; hiit tin* most 
important within the last hundred years have hecn 
ilireeted as follows; A.n’ainst Alexamler III. of 
Unssia., repeatedly; Alionso Xll. of Sp.ain, 1S7S 
and 1S70; .Vmadens of Spain, l.S7‘i; I >nc d'Aumale, 
1811 ; lhinc<*- Bismarck, I80t> and 1S7J ; Francis 
Joseph of Austria, IS.")J; ( }eor;j:e III. of Fii^tlaml, 
17Sh ami ISOO; (Ieor;.;(5 I \'. (when Bejtent ), 1817; 
fluniherl 1. of Italy, 1878; I-saln'lla 11. of Spain, 
1847, JSreJ, and iSoh; J^ouis ridlippe, six attem|ds 
from ISJo to hS4h ; Font Jytton, \ iceroy of Imlia, 
1878; Xapoleon 1., hy infernal machine, IS(M); 
Na]M)leon III., twice in 187)0, and (Jrsinis attempt 
in 18o8; (,)ueen Victoria, Jum; 10, 1840, Mav JO, 
1842, July J, 1842, .May it), 1840, ami March 2, 
1882; William I. of (Jerniany, ISOl, lS7o, ami 
twice in 1878. S(‘(‘ the next article; also, Bau- 

THoLoMEw’s Day, (ii anpowder Furr, Nihilis.m, 
Tkiajs: and tin* article ‘ Folitical Assa.ssination ’ 
in tin* EtfuifHinjli ll( r 'cur for July 1887. 

Assa.8SillS4 a fanatical hranch of the secn‘t 
Moslem sect of tin* Ismailis (o.v.). 4'lie (*.soierie 
iloctrin(‘s of the latter tauy;ht that all actions were 
morally inditrerent ; and the atrocious <*areer of the 
As.sassins was hut a natural se<juene(* of such teach- 
ing. The f«)under of this body, Has.san ihn Sahhah, 
a Shii^(^ of Khorassa-u, ha«l, alwnit the middh* of 
the nth eeulurv, stmlied at Nishapnr, and lunl 
fiiihse<juently obtaiinsl from Ismaili </<d.v, or reli- 
ijious leaders, a [>artia] insight into their secret 
doctrines, and a j)artial consecration to tlie nink 
»)f dai. But at Fairo he rpiarrelled with the hea»ls 
»>f tlie .sect, and w;is forced to »[uit F^^ypt, and 
return hy A Iepj)o ami Damasr*us to Fersiji. Here 
he gradually ^athere<l followers, and in KMMI he 
rornpiered the roi^k-fortress of Alamut, in Fersia, 
foundin,i;‘ there a famous .society, resemhliii*^ the 
Ismailis in spe<Milative doctrines, hut marke«l hy 
one ])eculiar feature — the employment of secret 
assassination a,;2ainst all enemies. The internal 
constitiitiori of the order was as follows : First, as 
supreme and absolute ruler, <Mme the Shrilh-tif ■ 
jchfdy the ‘Ohl Man of the Mountaiiiv.’ TIjcu came 
his three viee^^erents, the Jhii-nl-I.irhnfy or ‘,nan<I- 
priors of the order; thirilly, the fhn'n, or ]uiors ; 
and fourthly, Pr/iLs, associates, which la t were 
not initiated, like tin* forim*]-. into all the secn*t 
doctrines. To the uniiiil iated helonj^ed lirst of all 
the Fvfhn'is or Fvdais (‘tin* devoted’), a hand of 
re.solute youths, the ever-ready and blindly obedient 
executioners of the Did Man of the .Mountains. 
Before he assigned to them their liloody tasks, he 
used to have uiein thrown into a .stjitt* t)f ecst.asy, 
by the intoxicatini^ iiilliumee of tlie Itash/a/i (the 
hemp plant), which circumstance led to the onler 


lieiiifjf calloil Ifashiahin ( ‘ hemp-eaters’). The word 
was clian^^ed )>y Europeans into Assamtis, and 
transplanted into the Jangua^^^es of the West w ith 
the .sif^^nilication of ‘murderers.’ The or 

novicc*s, formed the sixth division of the order, 
and the labourers ami mechanics the seventli. 
rpon these the most rigid observance of the 
KorAn W’jis enjoined ; while the initiated, on the 
contrary, looked upon all positive religion as of no 
importance. This powei’ful find unserupulous sect 
soon insjiircd wi<h‘spread t<*rror. Hassan die<l in 
1124, leaving as his siiee(*ssor his chief dai, Kia- 
Busurg-Dmid. Undt'r him the Assassins established 
.‘I stronghohl in Syria, and proveil their jaiwer by 
the murder of two successive califs. In 110;| 
Hassan 11. Wiis rash enough to extend the secret 
privilege of the initiate*! — exemption, namely, from 
the positive precepts of religion to the })eo])le 
generally, Jiml to aholi.sh Islamism in the Assjissin 
slate; which led to his f.-illing a victim to his 
hrother-imhiw's daggt*r. Umler (lie rule of his 
sou, Moh.'imiiMMl II., who acte<l in his father's 
spirit, the Syrian [hn'-al-IArbid Sinan heeame imle- 
p**mleut, fiml (‘iitered into alxirtive lU'gotiations 
I with the Drusaders. It was Ids emissaries wlio 
kille*! (’oiiiit Kaymoml of 'rri])oli jiiid ( ’onrad of 
.Mont.serrat. Mohamme*! wjis poisoiietl hy Ids son, 
Hassan III., w lm reinstatetl Islandsm for the unini- 
tiated. Hassan was sneeeede*! hy .MohamimMl III., 
a hoy only nine y»*ars old, who, hy his elleminate 
rule, h*<l to the overthrow of the *)r<ler, a.ml was 
eveutmilly mnnlen'd hv the. (*ommand of hi< .‘-i»n, 
Bokne<hlin, the sioenlli and last Old Man of ihc 
Mtmntaiiis. In 12.“)0 the Tartar prinee, Ilulakn, 
Iinrst with his hordes u})on the hill-forts of Fersia 
held hy the Assassins, ami d**stroy(‘d them. The 
Syrifui liraneh Wfis also nciiily ext irpated in 1270 
hy the Mameluke sultan, Bihars. A heretical 
sc<*t <lescemh**l from them still linger in the nioun- 
laimms j»art.s of Syria,, among the Dni.si's ami 
.\nsarii, ami cling to a h(‘lief in tin; alh*gorieal 
int(*rj)retfition of tin* Koran. See Von Hammer, 
(irsriirldt’ dvr „l.v.sYf.v.sv7/r/(» (1818); W'filpole, 77/).* 
Ausatfrii , or Arratiiiins \ iSol); and Dnyanl, 
FraijiiiCidti rcltdifs a la I)orfrita' drs ImnavUa ( 1871 !. 

AsStllllL In Ihiglish law, ji jM*rson is guilty of 
an a.ssanlt if In* attempts unhiwtully to Ji})})ly any 
for<*e, however slight, to the person of anothei-. or 
if In* uses finy g<‘sture indicating an intention to 
eonindt an ;iss;iult. If any force, howawer slight, 
is actually ai»[»liefl to tin* peisori or dress of another, 
the act amounts to haftno/. If a person violently 
deprived another of a member }»roper for hi^’ 
defenee, such as a leg, an arm, a linger, an eye, 
or a fore tooth, tin? am-ient law' held him guilty of 
)ti(Uf?aou or maiming; hut this term is now' 
ohsoleti*. \'iolence is m)t necessary to (‘onstitntc 
an assiiult ; for the law, says Blaekstone, cannot 
draw' the line between ditVerent <legrees of violence, 
and therefore prohibits the first a, ml low'est stage 
of it, every man's person being sacred. Merc 
words can never constitute an a.'^sanlt. 

Ass.au It is a civil wrong, giving rise to an action 
for damages; ami, as a g(‘neral rule, the. court 
will not interfen^ with the <iiscretion of the jury 
in as.sessing the <lamage.s. Ir. is sntlieient to jirovc 
any act from which the nrdawful intention may 
he implied. Thus, throwing w'ater on a man, or 
riding after him and compelling him to run away, 
are ladh acts of tresjiass or assault. If X throw 
a lighted sipiih at V, wlio in self-defence tliDiws it 
from him so that it falls on /, this is an assault 
hy the first thmw'er, X, on Z. The defendant may 
plead that his act w^as unavoidable, or that it w'as 
eoinmiited hy leave of the plaintiff, or in self' 
defence, or (if the jilaijitifF be his child) that the 
assault Avas committed hy way of misonahle chas- 
tisement. He may also plead tliat tlie case has 
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aln^atly l>«en (listM>so(l of ]»y a court of Riiininary 
jurisdiction ; and nia/ 2 fistrate.s dealin*' with onliri- 
iiry char^'es of assault arc empowered to f^ive 
a certificate wliich protects tlie person charged 
against further proceedings. 

A common assault is a misdemeanour, punish- 
ahlo by one years imprisonment. It is plain tliat 
all crimes against the person, such as robbery or 
murder, include an .assault. Special statutory pro- 
visions apply to the following cases of aggrav.ate<l 
assault: G) Intl<»cent assault. It is au .assault (o 
take, indecent lilierth's with a female, even if her 
consent is procured by fniud, as, e.g. if the 
ofFemler pretends to he her liusharid. (2) Assaults 
on public ollicers, clergymen, A’(‘. in the perform- 
ance of their duti(‘s. (;i) Assaults causing actn.al 
bodily harm, wlii<*h an^ jninisliable by live years’ 
penal servit, de. Assaults with intent do 
grievous bodily harm, as, e.g. by shooting, or 
administtuing poison, or jda<'iiig an ohstructhiri 
in front of .a railway train, usually amount to 
ftdoiiv, ari«l ,'ire punishable with jierial scrvitmle 
for life. .Maliciously starving a .servant or .appreii* 
tha’! is a misdemeanour. 

(rene.rally s|»eaking, the same defences may he 
relied on in criminal and civil pro<*e<slings, Ihit 
consent is no defem*e where the in jury done extends 
to maiming, or to .a breach of I lie jitaicc*. 'Die 
]»rincipals in a jnize-tiglit, for example, arc guilty 
of assault, and all persons jnc'scnt .at the light 
ai'<* Jiblers ami abidtoi’s in the eemniissien of th«> 
ollence. 

In Scotland, the principle of iln* law of assault, 
and of its aggravations, i.s very nmcli the .same as 
that ahovt' stat<*d. In the Seoteli system, it is 
laid <lown that it is of the utmost im]*oi tarns* in 
all cases of actual assault to «'tse(‘r(ain who strm*k 
tlu! first Idow, a.nd the parly wlio r(*e<‘ives it will 
be excusisl bir relaiiiiting, if la*, do not <*xee(‘d 
the just ami fair measure of resentment, 'fhcre. 
too, the liighest of :ill aggravations is tlic assault 
with int(‘nt to murder. It is also an «aggra\ation 
tltat the assault has bet*n <*onnnil ted in pnixiiarn'e 
<»f a,n old grndg(‘,, ami on a- priiwiple of revenge; 
a liere, also, the offenee lias lieen aeeonipanied witli 
a.n inl('i:t to eonijiel a risf* of wage-., or to d«‘tcr 
from working at a certain rate, or in pursiianec* 
oi a emiibinatiori mitcri'l into for tln'.si* ilhgal 
purposes. Another aggravation of the oifenee in 
Si 'rtland is its being eommitted by ,a cliild on its 
pnent, ]»y a Imsbaml on bis wife, or by any 
p" sou upon anotlim' wdlliin bis owm lionse, 
although the latter erime falls more strictly umler 
the antirpnited |.(‘nu of Ilttini'sHrlyni ((i.v.). 'I’he 
reiiicdy ill Scotland is, as in KnglamI, hy civil 
ac'i«»ri of damages, ami by a criminal ]»rosecution, 
l«)tii being niaint.ainable, ami the latter usually at 
the, suit of tlie Lord Advocate, as ])ublie jirosccutor ; 
hnt the priv.ate injured party may prosecute erim- 
inally shoiihl tlie Lord Advocate decline to do so. 

The Scotch law^ formerly recogniseii .a separate 
otlence know’ii as battery prinlcnte ///c, wliicii con- 
•‘'i.stcil in .assaulting au atlversary in a. lawsuit 
during its dependence. This otlence was created 
by statute pass(*d in loS4 ami l.V.M, which provided, 
quaintly enough, that the otFender should be 
punished by losing his cause. The statutes in 
question wmre repealed in ISgtJ. 

In the United States, the same geiicr.al deliniilon 
ef an assault is aceepted. Sjiecial statutes provide 
for puuisUuieut of assaults oii government 'fificials 
while in the discharge of their ilutv ; but in geniMal, 
assaults, wdietlier wuth or wutbout a ilangerous 
we.apon, .aro piini.shable under stiite law’s rather 
thiui under those of the United States. 

an Indi.an village in the extreme north- 
cast of the Nizam's dominions, 4^^ miles NK. of 
Aurungabail, the scene of a <lecisive victory gained 


by (Jeneral Wellesley, afterwnirds Duke of Welling- 
ton, 2C^1 September l.S0;k with 4500 men, over a 
MaliratUa force of .">0,000 under Siiidia and the rajah 
of f>c*r;ir. About a third of Wellesley’s sm.all force 
was killed or w’ourided, while I2,0t.)l) of the enemy 
fell. The victory was tl^e lii’st great blow to the 
1 al i ratt.a su p n * n i ;icy . 

A.ssayill&f tlu* art of determining the projior- 
tion of any sjiccitied nictal in .a given metallic ore 
or ill an .alloy. 'I’lu* various methods of estimat- 
ing the amounts of base* metals pn'sent couhl not, 
however, be n.‘-ii‘fnny se*t forth within (he limits 
of the pr(‘sent arliclt*, and the readier who requires 
technical information in n‘gard to them must he 
r(‘fcrred to the .special works (‘iinmcnited at the 
end: W(* shall here limit our attention to the 
methods <‘ommonIy ;idoptcd for ascertaining the 
simonnt ot goM or silver pie>ent in an ore or alloy. 
.Altlioiigh tin* actual ]no4M'ss }i,d(q>ti‘d for .as^aGng 
an ore is tln^ same .as for an alloy, tin’s former 
has to be snlqeetecl to eertMin }H(‘Uniinary tre.at- 
ment. in order to Iniiig tin* metal i»r(‘sent into a 
<*onveni(‘nt binn. 'I'liis consists of ‘ scorilication ’ or 
‘fusion,’ witli or witlioiit a, jnevioiis ‘roasting,’ in 
case carbonaia'ons or otln‘r oxidis.abh* siilistances 
are pri'sciit, as ba.]»pens with jewellers’ ‘sweep,’ 
A'<*. SiK’li roasting is eomlmged in an open di.sli 
with free access of air, as in a miillle fiirn.aee. 
Tin* process of scorifn'.ation is condiicte<l also in a 
ninllle furnace, in a non-jiorons fireclay dish or 
‘ seoritii r ’ }n‘at(‘<l to In iglit redness. ( tm* part by 
W4‘ight of a carefully (aki'ii s.imple of the ori* in ;i 
line stat( of division is mixed in the scorili<*r with 
from ten to I wciity times its weight of granulated 
lca<l, ami onc-tcntli its w<‘ight of borax, ami the 
whole left in tin* mntlic for about half an hour. On 
withdrawing tin* scoritier, its contents are poured 
into a enp slia|.ed iron mould, a.ml wlieii (M»bl, flie, 
slag can be <l(‘iaebcd from the lead button, wliieli 
contains all tin* gold and siher originally pr(*s(?nt 
in tin* oio. ami only n'qiiirc's to l>c cn]»t‘lled as 
(‘Xpl.aimal Im'Iow. \\’ln*n the ‘ fusion ’ <ir ‘ crucible ’ 
mctho<l i.- a<lopT(‘d, tin* t»r(q>arcd ore is mixcil with 
n*<l lead, <*liarcoal ]iowi|cr, I'arbonati* of soda, and 
borax, in ]»ropoit ions d<‘p<*mling on the nature of 
the ore, ami placed in a erncilde wliieli is In'ati'il in 
:in ordin.ii \ furnace for :i,bont a qiiarti'r of an hour, 
when the wliole may be p4nn<*d into a monhl, ami 
a h*ad button, containing tin*, precious metals, 
obtained as in the seoriticatioii pro(‘ess. 

'File ‘ eup«‘]lat ion ’ method of ass.iying gold ;i.nd 
silver is of tin* highest anti'Hiily. It «l<‘]»em|s 
essentially on the fact tlial molten litharge*, mon- 
oxide of load. is capaldc of liolding in s<dn- 

tion oxides of otln*r metals with whi«di it may 
1 m* brought in contact, ami thus separating them 
from nnoxidisalde metals. If. bir <‘xanijde, gold, 
silver, c(q»per, ami lead are bi ought into a state of 
fusion in a current of air, the l<*ad on heconiing 
oxi«li-'ed will take ii]i the oxidiM'd copper; the 
gold and silver, however, being nnoxidisable, will 
not be .s4) absorb(‘(l, and it onl.\ becomes necessary 
to jirovide a means of retiniving tin* oxi<l»‘s in order 
to obtain tin* jnecions metals which have thus 
hecn i-‘.olatcd. I’his is readily clFecte<l by using a 
‘cupel,’ formed of comjfn'sscd bom*ais|i, ot some 
such form as is shown in iig. 1 ; b(*ing porous, it 
,ahs4>rbs tin* oxidt‘s, while the molten gold ;ind 
siha r remain on its surface like <a herd ot mereury. 
Dm* or more cif tln'se eup{*ls, a<*cordiiig to the 
number of assays to be ma«h*, are avi‘aiige»l on the 
Ho4)r of .a imiflle or oveii of rneci;i>, provided with 
oriiiees at the sides oiid emD i<' produce the ro<jui- 
.site ilraught, .as imlieated in fig. 2, ami heated 
extern.ally ’oy anthrmile, coke, •‘harcoal, or gas. 
The operations eonipris(*d in the as.say of an 
alloy containing silver by cnjiellation may be tlms 
briefly described. A clean piece of the alloy, say 
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12 <,n'ains in weight, isi accurately wei^'lied on 
an assay balance. It may then conveniently be 
wrapped ui» in the whole or a portion of the 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

load nwjiiiird for (Mip(‘ll;ition in Ilu‘ form of b)il. 
The amount of load taken, bidn^ de]Kmdont on 
tlio pro])ortion of o\idisa)»le metal present in the 
alloy, will, of course, depend on the compt)sition 
as approNimately iu<l;ge(l fnim tin* colour, appear- 
ance of oiit, i'l'c. : throe limes the weight of the 
assay-piece for line, or nearly tine, silver, six 
times for Knglish standard (‘,>2 o per cent.), and 
a still gnsiter pnmortion for coarser varieties. 
The miillle having oeen raised to a ro<l, hut not 
bright rod, heat, the assay parcel is charged into a 
eujH'l, and the l(‘mperature maintaiiKMl iiiiihuin. 
Alter a laj)S(* of from twenty minutes to half an 
liour, it will he found that all the leail has been 
convertiMl into litharge, and either volatilised or 
absorbed by the cupel, the coiiiidetion of the opera- 
tion h(“ing preceded by the ))assage of brilliant 
iridescent colours over the surtaee of the Inittoii, 
ami, as soon as these, cease, by an instantain‘ous 
inerease. in its brilliancy, known as Jlashiiuf or 
riie muiHe is now closely shut up, 
ami the tem|>erature allowed to gradually fall 
until the button is set. It is then nunoved, 
hammeiecl to detach adhering hone-ash, and 
weighed. 

If there i.s reason to sus]>ect tin; jnesence of small 
ouaiitities of g(dd, it will only he necessary to 
di.ssolve the silver button, aft<*r wtdghing, in nitric 
acid (e(|ual parts pure acid ami water), collect the 
black deposit (the gohl ) that remains undissolved, 
and wash, ignite, and weigh it. 

In many cases it is ]>os>,ihh; to n,sccrtain the 
amount of silver present in an alloy without 
res(»rt to cu]Kdlation. Fiu- this, the hmtutJ, or (lay 
Lussac’s method, it is essimtial that the comjjosi- 
tio?i In; previously known within conipnnit iv<dy 
close limits. Knowing this, it is easy to c.ilculate 
what weight of the alloy contains 1 gramme 
of pure silver, hy simply dividing the e.stimated 
)ereentage conijjosition into lOOO. This ;iiiiount 
laving been dissolved in nitric aci<l (e<jual parts 
pure aci<l and water), a measured vidnme of 
solution of common salt, stamlar(iise<l so as to 
nrecijiitate exactly 1 gramme of silver, is addled, 
hy vigorously shaking the bottle for a few' minutes, 
the w'hite pieeipitated chloride will agglomerate, 
leaving a (dear solution ;ihov(! ; and on adding a 
small ((iiantity of salt solution, tin* production of 
a further preeijdtate will indiiratt^ the jneseiice^ of 
silver still iu solution. Measured »|uantiti(‘s being 
thus added, and the bottle shaken after ea<.di 
addition, a jioint will he reached at vhich no 
further precipitation occurs, ami the total (juantity 
of salt solution (mi|»loy(‘d allords a means of 
a.scertaining how jniicli silver was actually j»resent 
in the portion oi alloy taken for as.sa;v. It \\ he 
the weight of silver alloy takim in grains, A its 
assay, M the volunn^ in e.cs. of standard salt solii- 
tion'tof which 100 c.(i. will preeijjitaU* 1 gramme of 

•silver) rerpiired to saturate it, then A -- yy“* 

The method of assaying gold alloys remain.s to 
be considered. This is ahvays ellected by cup«^lla- 
tion, and, in the rare event of silver being hnown 
to be entirely absent, a simple cupellation with 


lead, as in the ca.so of silver, will snftice, a gold 
button being obtained and weighed. If, however, 
ev’en a trace of silver is lueseiit, the process involves 
.several additional operations to elVect its complete 
removal. The inquartation method adopted 
derives its name from the fact that the gold 
]>resent is associated with about three times its 
weight of silver inevious to cunellation, the ohjc'ct 
being to obtain a button in which tlie gold is dis- 
trihiit(‘d lik(‘ a sponge so Jis to facili(at(^ the snh- 
se<juent removal of the silver by solution in nitric 
acid. The amount of lead varies, as in the (*aso of 
silver, with tin* composition. With g(d(l, from 
pure down to ‘22 carat, about six tim(*s its weight; 
from this jioint to lo carat, ciglit times; and for 
lower qiial it ii‘s, ten times its vv(*ight will generally 
sulhce. It is generally .safer to take a weight of 
silver eipial to two and a half tim(‘s the weight of 
gold (»stimat('d to ]>e piesent. The assay-piece, 
which may weigh half a gramme, having been very 
accurately w«'iglied, is vvra])ped, together with the 
re(piisite silver, in the lead, and charged into a 
cupel in the nnillle, the temiieratiin* of whi(di may 
he appreciably higher than when eiij»elling silver. 
'rii(3 idicnoim'iia ohs(‘rved are simihir to those 
alr(‘a<ly descrihed, and, on its removal from the 
cujM‘l, the hutton, having the form shown at ft in 
tig. 3, is brushed, thittcMl (A) on an anvil, annealed 
at a red heat, ami drawn out into a jiUt'f (<*) in a 



small rolling-mill to alxnil tin* thickm*ss of a | 
ealling-eard, ill order to still fnrth(‘r facilitate the j 
removal of silv(‘r. After being again anm*aled, | 
{ this is (*oilod into a rorjuf [(/) hctw(*en tin* linger j 
i and thumb. d’he pnndse manner in which the | 
I boiling in nitric acid is clVected d(*pcnds on the ; 
i number of assays that are made. In large 
assay otfu'es, as in that of the lh)yal Mint, 
a platinum boiling a})paralus is now g(‘m*rally 
em|doved ; hut this is e\j)(*n.''iv(*, and, for smaller 
numbers of assays, the older method of boiling 
.s(‘parately in ‘parting’ Hasks is available. M ln*n 
adopting the former method, each eornet is placed 
in a small perforat(*d platinum euj>, a numner of 
these hi*iiig rang(*<l on a tray of tin* same mcla,l, 
which is introduc(*d into tin* acid ( s}n*citic gravity 
1-2) contained in a boiler als(> of iilatiiium. After 
remaining for about tvieiit v-livi* miiiute.s, the tray 
is r(*iiiov'(*d, wasln'd in hot distilled water, and 
transferred to acid of sp(*cilic gravity 1"3 in a 
.s(*cond boiler, and kept at the boiling-point for 
a similar ]n‘riod. On ngain being removed, tlic 
t^:iY vvaslnid, and raised to a red heat in the 
iiiullie, which (*auses the dull-nnl fragile cornets to 
cohere, assume the yellow colour of gohl, ami 
shrink in about the proportion of (/ to c (lig- 3). 
The cornet.s are then vv(*igh(‘d. 

Ill jiarting in a flask, the cornet is boiled for ten 
minut(*K in ‘2 or 3 Iluid ounc(*s of the first acid, 
the llask nearly lilh*d with hot distilled water, ami 
decanted. A similar (|uantitv of the second nent 
having been add(*d, the boiling is contiiiuetl hn 
fifteen minutes, and water again added. 
decanting, and once or twice vvasliing, the 
Is transferred to a small ]>orous crucihh*, in vvliic i 
it is annealed at a red heat, when it is weighed. 

The old method of assaying gohl hy the tonen- 
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stone is still (^casionallv resorted to when an 
approximate estimate of tiie comj)osition is desired 
witliont dama^^in*^ the ohject. Tliis ronsists in com- 
j)aring the ai)pearanco of a streak made with tin? 
metal on a hard basaltic stone of dark colour, with 
those produced by certain tunrh-nrn/lrs^ the com- 
position of wliicli is known, after all the. streaks 
have been subjected to the action of nitric acid. 
"I’hc touch-needle wliose streak most iK'arlv corre- 
sponds with that of the unknown samj)le is 
selccte<l as correspomlin^ with it in comi)osilion. 
Another convenient mode of estimatin^^ tne assay 
of a j'old-coi)j)er alloy, without in the sli»(htest 
de;,oee damagin;^ it, is to accurately <letermine its 
(h'lisity by anv of the well-known im‘thods. From 
this density tin; amount of ‘^ohl prc'sent is ajjproxi- 
inately calcu’ ited as follows ; L(*t D bc" tin; density 
thus obtaiiieo ; W, the weight of tin; object ; /c, the 
wei;^dit of g<dd in the object ; the weight of 
(;o])per ; r/, the density of j^old -= It)'.*}; the 

density of copper --- S O. Then 


W _ //' /r, 

I) ' d ' 

^^h(‘nce we obtain for /e, the ^jold iu<‘sent, 
\V ( lb/ 


and assay re([uired — 


W 


io :i I) - i()b 
10-7 1) ’ 


A b;w woids must i»(* adde«l jis to ascertaining^ 
both the silver and ;;old contained in an alloy. 
It becomes nec(‘ssary either to perform .se|)aiate 
a''^ays, or to subj(*et <nie ;i>sa\ -]»iee(‘ to enpellathm 
twi<. ’.IMie assay is lirst <'onducted without adding 
siher, and the resultin'^ button wei;;'ln.‘<l as tln)u; 4 ,b 
it were a, silver as.say. After addin<^ silvtu* and 
l(‘iid, tin; button is a.^^ain cut)elle<l and tn‘at*-(l as a 
^old assay. 'Idn; wc i<;ht <d ^old timdly obtained is 
deducted from that of tin; lirst button, ainl the 
diflertmea; ^i\es the wei^^ht of silver prestmt. Some 
experience is necessary in or<ler to accurately 
estimate this latter metal. 

'I'he reader who reqtiires more <letaile<l infornui- 
tion in r(‘;^^'ird to the above, or other assay 
iiu'thods, is referred to the following.; works : 
^liteheH’s M((niU(l nf Prftrfit til Assa j/ituj ; TVrey's 
Mt tdilnvijif : Makins’ Manual aj Mrtalliinjtf : 
Uallin^’s ^htnurl dc 1' Kssa ijrar. 

.issi'S'ai* a sleinhu’ spear of hard wood, tipped 
vith iron, used in battle by the South African 
tribes, notably the warlike /ulus. Some assej;ais 




Vnriouf- forms of Assegais. 

are held in the hand and used as spears for thrust- 
ing ; a shorter kind are hurled fnmi the Jiainl as 
missiles. The word, originally a Berber name, 
was adopted hy the iNIoors into Arabic, and thence 
into Spanish and Portuguese. It vas t' c Portu- 
guese use of it in Africa that j^*assod inio English 
and French. 

Asseniaili^ ( 1 ) Joskph Si.mon, a famous orien- 
talist, born of a Maronite family at Tripoli, in Syria, 
in 16S7. After completing bis studies at Borne, he 
travelled on the pope’s commission through Egypt 


and Syria, eollecting many oriental MSS. and 
coins for the Vatican Library, of which he was 
appointed keei)er. IJe died at Home, Jannary J4, 
I7b8. Of his mimerons learned works, the most 
important is his IMhliatheca oriental is Clemeutinn- 
Vatieana, (4 vols. Uomcj, 17111-28), Containing the 
Syrian MSS. of the Vali<*}in. He was sueeecihMl 
as keeper of the X^itiean Library by his nephew, 
(2) SteI’IIEX Ki'itoDirs (1707-.S2), also a leanuMl 
author of hooks on oriiuitali^t learning. Vet another 
ne]diew ami orientalist was (;^) Joseph AloVSITS 
(1710-S2), i)rofessor at Ibmie.— (4) Simon, a rela- 
tive of tlie ruceeding, was bom at Trii)oli in 1752, 
tilled the ebair {>f oriental langJiag(‘S at Patina, 
and dietl there, .\pril S, 1S*21. One of the greatest 
orientalists of bis time, be wrote , mti iin[M>rtant work 
on ancient coins, nijiro Xaniano illusfrato 

(2 vols. Patina, 1787-SS). 

Asseillhly* (Jenekal, in Scotland, Ireland, 
anti the Lnitetl States, dt‘nt)tes the highest court t)f 
the Presbyterian Pbureli. It ditlers frt)m tbt 3 
.\i‘gliean (b>nvt)L‘ation at once in its ct)nst itutittii 
ami in its powers, reprtvseiitiiig as it tlt)t‘s bt)tli the 
lay ami the cltuical elements in the eliureli, anti 
pt)ssessing legislative and judicial autlntrity in 
all matters ]»uri‘ly ccelesi.istieal. 4’be (Jeneral 
Assembly t»f the Estaldislietl Cbureh t»f Set)tlantl 
et)nsists t)f representativt‘s, uhnit'a! anti lay, fioni 
all the prt‘sbvterit‘.s of the ebureh. The nival 
burghs of St;t)tlaml also return t*ldt‘rs tti the (.Tieneral 
As.se mbly of the Established Vhureb, ami t*;ieli t>f 
the Setittisb universities sruds a n^prestmtative. 
The Assembly metds tmee a year, in tm; mititlle of 
May, at Etliiiburgb, ami sits for ten tlays. Its 
tleliberatitms are |ut‘sidt*d tiM*r Iw a Mt)tleratt)r, 
wlitist; tdeelitm is lue lost stt‘t» in the proft‘etliiigs, 
after a serimm by bis pretb‘t‘essor. In ftuiut'r times, 
this titliee was somt'timt‘s tilled by bunien : among 
titbers, in 15b7, by (it.Muge Buelianan. Jn motlern 
limt's, tlit‘ imxlerator is always a eb*rgyman. S4 
prt;sbyf erics, I’omjMising KJ synods, n'tiirn lutMubers 
to lilt; ( Jem*ral Assemldy tif tbt* Hst:iblislit‘tl ('Inireli 
of Sctitlaml. Its r(;lation to the state is rt‘presentetl 
by a rtiyal tMuumissioner. wlm exercises no fnnctitm 
ill the Assenibly l»eyt>ml that tif atltling by bis 
jircsenoe the s.uielitm tif tlie civil autlmrity to its 
proetM'tlings. 4’bt‘ tithtu* fumM iomirit*s art; a jirin- 
eipal aml a tlepute clerk (both eltugynicn ), a jiroeu- 
rattir, ami an agent. All business m>t dt*spatt'bed 
tluriiig the session is refeiretl tti a etuumissitm, 
with tlie mtiderattir .is etuntmt'r, which meets 
immetliately after the dis.solut itm t»f tli** As.--embl\, 
ami ag.iiii at intervals of tlin'c mtmilis. 'j’he 
tleneral Assemblit*s of the I na* ( 'hnreli t)f Setit- 
laml, whi«*b has lb synoils eomjuising 7M presby- 
teries, ami t)f the Irish Presb\ tt'ri.in (Mmreli, are 
similarly etmstitutetl, tlie jtrineipal ptiints tif tliller- 
enee being tin* r(‘]uesentation tit presbyteries tinly, 
greater legisl.-itive ami jmliei.al imlejitmdence, ami 
the alisenee tif tin; nival coinuiissioner. The 
< Jeneral A.ssembly of the Ibeshyterian Clinreli in 
the Unitetl States, representing 23 symuls ami 
IH*2 presbyteries, imislly in tlie Xtirthern States, 
meets aniiua.ll,v in May, hut has no stattsl place tif 
meeting. Thtut; is alst) a (lemual .Assembly tif the 
Stiutliern Presbyttniaii ('biirrh (b7 ]irt"sbytories ), 
anti of the riiiteil and Cumberland Presbyterians; 
w hile the Beftirmt‘tl PresliN terian (’Imreh tif the 
Ibiited States, like the I'liitetl Presliy terian (^liureh 
in Scollaml, calls its supreme court t he .syiiotl. See 
PllESHYTEKIANISM, BAUniKn ACT, \e. 

Assembly^ N vi mNAL. Sta* Fhance. 
Assembly of Ilivliies. See M estminster. 
A.sseil, chief ttiwui tif the Dutch pnivince tif 
Drentht;, eoniioctetl with the Zuytit'r Zee hy canal, 
ami wuth (Imningeii hy railw'ay, w ith some tratle in 
corn anil i>eat. Pop. (1879) 7932 
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Asscr« Kill;' Alfred's liiographer, was a monk 
of St Davids {Mcncria), wIkj, about the year 880, 
was invited to tlie eonrt of Alfred. 'Here he 
resided at intervals till the kind's death (tK)J ), 
assistin;^ him in his studies, and enjoyiiij^ an 
attectioniite eonlidenee, of|\vhieh he seems* to ha\ e 
every way been wortliy. Alfred promoted him to 
various di^'nities, and prior to tKHJ made liim Hish<»]) 
of Slu'rlKinie. Ho di<‘d in (*ither POO or 910. II is 
life of Alfred, Uc rehut; t/t'.shs ^Kffrrth d/o//n/*, was 
first published, witli various interp<dations, in 1.57*2, 
by Areld»isliop Darker. Its trustworthiness was 
questioned by 5Vri;,dit, but has been ae(tepte<l by 
Pauli and PretMuan. The bt^st ('dition is that of 
Wise ( 17*2*2), whieh is followed in Petrie's Jlonii- 
mchttt Hist. Hr it. (1,848). 

Ass^SSIIICllt a vahiation of pn»]»erty, income, 
or orolits, for the imriiose of taxation,* made by 
autliorisetl perstnis accordinsi: to their discretion, as 
opposed to a sum deterndned by law ; or the lixin;' 
of the amount of dama;((‘S, as by a jnrv. Soe 
Taxks, Daai.Vc; KS. For assessed taxes, see 'rAXKS. 

AssCSSOr.S ar(‘ ])eisons sometimes associate<l 
with judi('ial fiiiietionaries, to assist in tla^ ar;'u- 
ment and }iroc(‘dure before them, and to ailxisc* 
their jud^'meiits. 'Flaw ma\ )><', usefully emjdoyed 
bv persons in judicial stations vliose previous 
education ami pursuits S(*arcely (pialify tliem for 
tin* duties cast upon them. Assessors a.re usually 
liarristers or a<lvocates leariu'd in the law, ami 
familiar with judicial ju-oceedin;^s. liy the Muni- 
cipal (.’or)»orati<>Ti A<‘t, it is <Miacte<l that the 
bur;4<.‘‘<‘^e>i shall annually (dect from ,‘uuou;^ those 
qualified to la* ctniucillois two amlitors and two 
«'iss'‘ssors, tin* forimu' to audit tlie a.<*<.‘ounts of tin* 
bur;;h, and tin* latter t(> revise the buruess list. In 
the eecIesiMsti(‘al law of Ku^'land, a bishop, who is 
a spiritual judj^n*. is assisted by his chancellor, as 
the ejuscopal assessor, and vho in fact holds 
court*’ for the bishop. Put in the case of a com- 
plaint a;;ainst a ch*i<;ymau for any ecdesiast ic;il 
offence under the ('hurch Discipline Act of 1810, 
the bishop is <lire<*ted to imjuin* into tlie mail<‘r, 
assiste<l i>v three ass(‘ssors, of whom the dean of 
his cathedral, or om* of his ar<*lideacons, or his 
chancellor, must be om.*, jiml a barrist<*r another. 
In Ailmirally cas(‘s tie* ju,l^<*s may comm.ainl the 
assi'tancA? of nauti<*al assessors. 'I'he jud;;<‘s of (he 
common law courts and llnr (jhieeu's counsel ;i,re, 
as a condition of theii' ofliccs, ji.ssessors, or more 
])roj)orly assistants, of the House of Lords, a,<l\isin;.( 
the House on [loinis of law which may be pro- 
poiunlcd to them by their lordshijis. In the 
Scottish univ<*rsities, certain noniinat<*d membeis 
of the university court are i*alled .assessors. 

In the United States, the t«*rni is mdy <*mjdoy(*d 
in the common s(.‘nse of iiersons elected or appointed 
to d(*t(;rminc th(; value of protieity liable to as.se.ss- 
ment. 

As'sets ( Normau-French o.sr-, * cnou;;h,’ from 
late L.it. (td satis, ‘ to sufliciemw ' ), a term r i;rnify- 
in;' the ju’ojierty of a <leceasc<l (lerson which is 
.sufiicient in the hamls of his executor and heir for 
the payment of his debts ami lee.*' b*s. !u .strict- 
ness, thm-efore, the term is not appli<*able to the 
pi*operty of a person who ilie.s intestate, and widi- 
out any debts to be jiaid. In p.meral io'ce,>tation. 
however, it i.s undc*rstoo«l to mean the pmp; rtv left ' 
for ilistribution by a <ieeea.sed i-er.son, wht*ther | 
testate or in te.st tte ; ami m (ommei'c, and also in . 
baiikniptcy .arid insolvency, ibe i<‘ini is used to 1 
desi;^uate the .stoidc in trade -snd entire ]»ro])erty of 
all sorts b«*loneing to a merchant or to a tnuling 
association. 

Assets are either prrsfnad or r^al, the fouiicr 
comprehending such gocxls, (.diattels, and ihihis as 
devolve on the executor ; and the latter including 


all real estate, whether devised or descending to the 
Jieir at law. In connection wdth this distinction, 
assets are also said to be assets bif de.scent, and 
as.srts in ha nd , i\\G forim*!* of these being riKiovei*. 
able from the heir to whom the land descends, and 
so far as such lands will extend -assets in hand, 
again, signifying such pnqierty as a t>er.son leaves 
to liis exc(*utors snllicieut for the clearing of 
burdens and b(*qm‘sts airecting his personal estate. 
Assets an* also in their nature either letpd or 
eqnitahlc, acconliug to the mature of the remeily 
whieh may he u.sed by creilitors against the 
executor or heir. Where there are several eredi- 
tors of equal degree, the (‘xecutor is hound to pay 
him who lirst olitains judgim‘nt for his debt ; and 
he e.annot resist on the ground that nothing will be 
left for tin* other creditors. If, after exhausting 
the Avhole assets which have come to his hands, by 
the payment of d(‘hts in due onler, he be .after- 
w'anfs siieil by a ereilitor remaining unpaid, he is 
entitb*d to juoteei him.self 1)\ an allegation that lie 
has fully admiiiistereil, or teclinically by a jile.a of 
jdcnr ((dmini.drarif : a.nd upon this pb'a the eredi- 
tor is entitleil to judgment (hat be shall ))(* paid 
out of any other assets that shall come to the 
<l<*fendant.s wliicli i.s calle<l .a judgim*nt «>f assets 
in fut nr o. 

A.ssets is not a law term in S(*otlaml, but it is 
neverlbelcss mueb used in the biisiiu'ss (»f that 
count r\ . 

In i) le, I'nitcd Slates, the assets are broken up 
into se\cral funds, ami when* some of (he eredl(ors 
e;m resort to two or more funds, while others e;!n 
legally only r(*sort to one, a eoui ( of eijuity w ill, 
hy ‘ marsh.alliiig assets,' I'ompel the more fortunate 
creditors to (‘.xhaust tin* fund lirst upon which they 
have tile t*xclnsi\c claim ; or, if tln*y have hei'u 
satis(ie<l from (lie gi'm ral fund, to permit others 
to stand in their )dac(* as to (he exclusive* fund, 
that so an eepiitalde «li\ isioii of assets may be. luaele 
among all (be* e*reeli(e)rs. 

Assidlail.s, Se*e* UlIASHUM. 

AssU'll'to (Span., ‘ eon( ra,e*t ' a weirel spee*ia.lly 
ajqdied tei a cemtiiicl be*twee*ii S]>ain anel somee 
feireign natieui, aceeueling tei wliieli (he* Sjianish 
geiveruim-nt e*onfe‘rr(*el upeui the* latter, umler certain 
e*emelitie>ns, tliei meme)]Mdy eif (be* supply e)f uegreies 
('or ils .\me*rican ce)loiiie*s. ('harle-s \'. (iist fonne*el 
such a e-eimpact with tlu^ Flemings; and similar 
e)ne*s we*re* e'nte*reel inte) W'itb the (b'lieX'se* (1.5S0), 
with the J''re*neli Uiiinea (’eunjtany (179*2), and with 
Fnghuid (I7IM). The* liritish ge)ve*rnmeiit made* 
eiver ivs ]uivile*ge* te) the South Sea ( 'ompauy t’e»r 
thirty years, pe‘rmissie)u be*iug alsei graiite'el tei send 
yearly a sliij), e*anying bOO te.us e)f goeiels, to the 
Spanish enhtiiies. The* lui.sumlerst a.mlings arising 
lienee eem ; rihulexl md a little tei tin* war that hreike 
emt hedwe-en the two natiems in 17'19. At the })eace 
of Aix-la Chapelle in 1748, the* .English e*e>mj)any 
having still four ye*ars tei run, the‘ir riglns wa‘re 
guarante*e*e| to them ; hnt they re‘linejiiishe*d them 
at (he .Maelriel (5)nven(ie)n eif 17b(>, upeui the pay- 
men( of I* 1()(),(KK), ami the eeineessieui of certain 
ee!mme*rei;il ael vantage's*. 

AssLuil is a legal (e'rm useel in both English ainl 
Se'eitiish law* tei inelie*a((5 ge*ne'ra,lly the tr.aiisfer eif 
pre»pe*r(y, but nmre particularly the* tninsfor eif 
iimvable preiperty anel jiersemal rigdits. The w’oiel 
is also at)plie.*el to the* p<*rse)ns to w'lieun the tninsfor 
is maele. Very often, Imwewer, the w'orel, when 
usctl - e.*.g. in a (h*eel of Iransfeu* to A. B. anel his 
mssigiis is mere .sur^d^sage^, because it inclmlcs 
everyboely who takes from A. B., and the transfer 
to A. B. imjilies that he has the pow'er of tranS' 
ferriiig to his assigois. 

A.s.si$i;ilfltioil is a form in Scots convi^yancingi 
analogous to the Fhiglish word A.ssigiimcnt (q.v.), 
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by means of which the holder of any or the 

creditor in any obligation, or the ])ro|)rietor of any 
subject not i)ro|)f3rly feudal (see Feudal System), 
transfers his right or estate to another. The party 
making tlie assignation is called the cedent^ and 
the j)arty in wliose favour the assignation is made 
is called the assig)we or ressiotKirt/, words which are 
derived from the French law. In the case of <lebls, 
then^ was originally no j)ower in the cr«*ditor to 
assign his right, and, a<‘(iordingly, the ho'in of 
assignation still shows that the transaction was 
regarded as one of mandate to n?(*ovcr the money 
for the cre<litor. Now, however, it is recognise<l 
that, unless the assignjilion he in security, the 
whole right of the cn'dilor is transf<‘iTed to the 
assignee, who comes exactly in place of his author. 
It follows 'hat the <le])t()r c;in state against the 
assignee an) defences (such as set-oil* ) which, at 
the date of the assignation. In* might have state<l 
against the creditor; hut the assignee, on the 
otln-r hainl, is not atlected by any latent trust or 
agreement between the debtor and other parties. 
In order, ln)wever, to c(jmi>lete the assignation, it 
must ho intinudrd to the comnion d(d»tor— that is, 
the party originally indebted to the ce<lent--and so 
essential is this intiiiiation, that in tin; case of 
comp(‘ting claims against the right, int(Test, or 
estate assignetl, the assigna,tion tirst intimated will 
be pief(‘rred to one ju ior in date, Imt posterior in 
the date of intimation. Such intimation ought 
t(» be mad(! by a Xoinn/ I^uhlir (<].v.), but other 
formal notices of tin* assignat icm have been 
admitted, as in tin? (leiHTal riauses Act, ndating 
to railways and otliei- eompaiii('s, and in the Trans- 
mis''ioii of .Movables IShg, Ihtween the 

parties, of I'ourse, men? ]»rival(‘ kiiowhslge on tin* 
part of the debtor is sutlieient, but this will not 
give a jireferenee in a eompeiitioii. Ihit there are 
certain assignations whicli re<piire no intimation, 
such as adjudication and other judicial nssigna- 
tioMs, marriages contracted lM‘fore ISSI, which are 
legal assignations of lln'wib' s movable estate to 
the hiisbainl, and tin* statutory conve\ane(* t(* a 
t rust (‘e in haiikruptey. The assignation of a debt 
! ini])!!*"- jind warrants that the debt is <lue, hut not 
I lliat tiie debtor is solvent. Hills ai.<l notes, though 
j <iocuin<‘ its of <lcht, do lint re<jiiire assignation, hut 
jta,ss, i»\ indorsation, williout noTi<e. I’.onds, poli- 
eie.-, of assurance, protests of hills, vVc. are gc'iier- 
liy. in Scotland, a^^igned according to certain 
slioi t forms pnc. ide<l by statute in iSb’i. Si)eeial 
slat ntory ]iro\ i ion is made for the assignation of 
Micli mo\ald(‘ rights as patents, <*opyrights, and 
ngistcrnd sliij»s. 1*« rsonal lights to land are also 
Mie Mihje(;t of assignation, and e\ery conveyanee of 
land contains mn* <*laiis«' assigning the rents, and 
allot h<*r assigning tlie >M’its lluit is, the title. In 
Scottish agricnltuiiil h*ases. assignees are generally 
excluded ex])ressly. 

4s'si^]iats« After approjiriating to iiitional 
mi poses the land belonging to the church, the 
’’reiicli National .\ss**mhly, instead of I 'ii ging it 
into the market at a tim.e of iuseeiiritv, wlien its 
value was dejireciated, issuimI bonds on the semirity 
of it, whi(di were calleil tissiijiuds^ as rejuesenting 
ImuX nstiiijnnf to i!ie ladder. Tliis papi'i-inoTiov 
consisted chi(*lly of notes for KMM'ianes ( TI) each, 
though many of them .vere for loiier snins; and 
the tirst issue, in 1790, ainonnteil to 100 million 
francs. The system relieved tie- oon (-riimeiil : 
‘ the assignats saved tin* revolution ’ to; tlie time 
being. The facility of tlii - plar of proviu.ug govern- 
ment income led to its being r«'])eate<ll\ liad recourse 
to, as the properly of wealthy eini ues was eon- 
fiseated, till the amount rose tt) the eiiorinoiis sum 
of 1.5,. "iTS million francs, hesiiles great numbers t)f 
forged notes— for the a.ssignats were easilv coun- 
teifeited. The value of the assignats naturally 


soon began to decline, and coididenoe once gone, 
the declension heeame fearful. In dune 1795, one 
franc in silver was worth three francs in pa|)er ; in 
August it was Worth six. The state took the most 
extreme measures to conipel the acceptance of the.se 
iiote.s at their full nominal value. The eU’ects of 
these were to cause the assignats to How hack into 
the ^mhlic treasury, to raise the prices of all com- 
modities, and t,n make (‘very one averse to have 
any dealings with the state. All business became 
disorganised. At last the xalm; of assignats sank 
almost to nil. >Iillions liad siiHen'd incalcul- 
able lo.ss, .and only a few an ho had bought public 
lands Nvith tin* assignats that cost tlnmi little or 
intthing, had enricht‘d th(‘mselN(*s at tin* (‘.xpense 
of the comnninity. In .March 179t>, a lonis d'or 
(24 francs) bought 7200 trams in assignats. After 
this, they Nvere Nvithdrnw n from the currency, 
and ri*dccmod at a thirtieth of tin'ir nominal 
value, by ‘territorial inaiidates,’ a ni'W kind of 
j ])aper-money, whi'-h enabled the holder at once to 
j lake possi’ssiori of j)nl>lic lamls at the estimated 
value, while assignats could only he ottered at a 
sale. I'ln* nmndtifs also soon fell to a S(*ventietli of 
their nominal value, Jiml were returned to govern- 
ment in p.'iyim’Ml of taxes or of land. 'I’lic disas- 
trous syst(‘m of e(*mpulsory paper-cr(?dit came to 
an end early in 1797. 

I Assijglice ill liailkriiptcy, one of the persons 
! oilici.ally .•ippoint(‘d to manage a hankrnot estate 
for tin; hent'iit of the cictlitois, now callcJ 
! See li.VNKlJUrTCV. 

i Assitli^lllllCllt* in the laNV of England, is the 
j name given to a conveyanee by Nvliicli the ])arty 
■ making tin* assignm(‘':t transfers or grants over a 
! right not in possession, .sueh as a Ixnid, a d(*))t, or 
' other (7/wc (}, ai'iiii)) (ipv.). In England, according 
! to lie* strict rule of the old eominon laNV, tio sueh 
right could be assigned or giante<l over, because 
such a ju’octM-ding Nvas thought To )m* an en(*ourag(*- 
meiit to litigation. Tlu* only (‘XC(‘ptiou to this 
g('n*'ral nih- was in the case of the (*rown, which 
might alNNUNs <*ither grant or r(*(‘(*i\(‘ a chose hi 
arfloti by .assignment. Now, ho\N(‘ver, the, proee(*d- 
ing is in constant jtraelice. Tlu* courts of eejuity 
used to make the rule itself givi* Nvay to the exp«;- 
I dieney of facilitating ihe tiaiisfi'i' of property by 
dircetly sanetioning the praetiee : ami ev(*n in 
those of eomnion law tin* aj>])1ieat ion of tin* ancient 
]»rinci]de nnus e\ad(‘d. 'khe .Judicature Act, IS7.5, 
]»rovid(*s for the assiguiueut of rhosr.'- In ocHon by 
writing; iiotiee of t!ie as'-ignmeiit inusT he given 
to the d<‘htor. ^lortgages maN I e assigned ; ind«*ed 
' I he right to maUe sneh a li ansfer is om* of the ]>ro- 
j»<*rli(‘s of a inoi'ti',age se«*niily. .\ssignment is also 
the [»ropt‘r imKh* of assiiranef* or conveyance for pass- 
ing estates in i(‘version ; and for ]».assing leasehold 
i estat(‘s for years, and ot her eh.attel proj>erty. Tin; 

' Statute of Vra.mls n'qnires tin- assignment of a 

! h'.-ise, or of a trust, to lx* in. ole in Nvriting; and 
! the lb*al Fro]x‘rtN .\im*ndim*nt Act, lS4r), judvides 
' that (he assignnieiil of a (‘hattel interest in land 
I (not h«*ing eoj>ylu»id ) shall lx* made by <h‘<*d, unless 
I tin* inl(*rest i.s one Nvhieh might by l.aw have la'cii 
I creat(;d Nvithout writing (as, for (*\ain])h*, a lease 
i for h'ss than tlin'e years at a r;iek-i<*nt ). ( 'oj»y- 

j right is assignable ; ind<‘ed, by the .> and H A ict. 

j chap. 45, s(*ct. :k cojiyright i'=» (‘xjuosly given to 
i the author (iml his of<,sl(/Ns : hut it is not re(|uired, 
lik(; a ]i.‘i1ent righi. to lx* in (*\ (*ry cas(* under the 
s(*al of the pnjprielor, it Ixdng en.acted by section 
13 of the same ;n t tiiat an a.ssignnn nl pnjjierlv 
ent(*red in the Imok of registry at Stationers Hall 
.shall ho as (*Hectual a.-; if m.mle ]^y d(a*d. 

In idgard to tin* right of assignment generally, it 
mav he Laid doNvn that the ])ro]>erlv in things )n*r- 
B(;rial is transferal )lo Nvith absoi ilc freedom ; and if 
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they are assigned umhM- a condition which is either 
re|in^nant to the itself, or ai^ainst the policy of 
the law -such as a prohibition to dispose of the 
]iroperty assij^ned tlie condition is void. There 
are some cases, liowever, where tlie rij^lit of aliena- 
tion is, in respect of tlie |nca|>acitv of the owner, 
suspended ; .as to wliicli it will \)e sutlicient to 
remark tliat tin* l.aw with ri‘spect to the disability 
of infants, insane persons, and persons under duress, 
applies in ^auieral to jiersonal as well jis to real 
property. A married woman, too, was at common 
law under an absolute im*apacity to ni.ake any 
transfer of tliiri;^s })(*rs<m;il ; with the exception of 
her e([uitable iiil crest in proj)erty settled in trust 
expressly for her separate use, th<». j^ocxls ami 
chattels which she |iossesse<l at. the time of 
marri.‘i<,C(‘, or subsequently .acquired, belonged, by 
the ‘general rule of law. t«) her hush.and. I>ut the 
Marri(*d Women’s rroperty Acts h.ave j^iven to 
marrit'd w<unen almost all the ri;j:hts of <lisposition 
enj(»yed by single' women. 'DuMe are .also some 
few oases where, in resj>ect of the nature of the 
interest itself, its alienation is absolutely prohibited. 
Thus, generally, the ]>.iy or half-iJay of a niilit.irx 
or nav.il ollicer, or tin' s.alary of an otlico <»f trust, 
is, on .a principle of public ]Mdicv, not assi;:;nable, 
the object to secure to such j»ersons, even 

apiinst their own improvi<lenee, the possession (d 
tliose me.ans wliich are essential to the in.aintenanee 
of th(3ir station and tlie jieibuiiiama* of tiuur duties. 
The s.ale or transfeu- of jmhlic ;ipi»ointiii(‘uts them- 
selves is als(j. in ixeiieral, eontj.iry to the policy of i 
the law, and in most cum's expressly j)rohihite<l. ' 
»Seti Stephen s Hook II. ehap. iv. 

A?i assi^uimmit of ^.(oods and chatl<d.s is fnapiently 
madti by a Hill of S.ale (q,v.). Hills of K\<*h,an; 4 <‘ 
(<pv.)and Hroiuis^ory Notes (<pv. ) .are assigned by 
irulorsement. 

IMie eoiTes[)ondin^^ term in the Scotch law is 
A6'sif/)iof/un (q.v.). Hut in th.at system, assign- 
ment is the lej^al and technical word for tlie trans- 
ference of iiroperty in copyrights, patents, ami 
registered vessids. 

Ill ^he IJniteil Stales, a'^signment is of broa«h*r 
signilication ; it applies also to the transfer of real 
])roperty hy certain eonvey.aiiee. In gener.il, every 
right of properly, real or jiersonal, .and eveiy 
dem.iml connected wilharight of proj»erty, re.il or 
personal ; ami .all r/tosr.s in tn-tioH, as bonds, notes, 
judgments, morfg.agcs, debts, contracts, agree- 
ments, relating both to re.il and iiersonal property, 
are assignable, and the .assigniiKuit thereot will 
]>ass to the ;i-signee a right of .action in the manic 
of such .assignee against; ;ill purtii'S ii.able to an 
action. Assignment <*;mics with it all collateral 
securities held by (lie a- signor for the collection of 
a «hd>t or the fultilment f)f ,i cont r.ict , and is subject 
to all the equities ami ch.arges which att;i<‘ho<l in 
the hands of the assignor. A personal trust, as the 
right of a master in his indenture*! apprentice, 
or the <hiti(*s of a testameulary guardian, or the 
ollice of executor, trustee, A'c., is not assign.able. 
The \ alidity of .an assignment must be determined 
by the law of tin; state* in wliiedi it was made, 
pr()vid(*<l the thing assign.^il is subject of municipal 
or state law ; hut copyrights, pulents, ;iml govern- 
ment claims are governed by acts of congress. In 
general, fissignmeuts sliouhl he. recorde<l in the 
otlice prescrilM‘d by law, or are voiil as against 
those maiming nmler subsequent ai'signments. 

Assi^iimeiii of Error. See Kitituii and 

Ari'EAi.. 

A.ssigflis^ or ill Scots law. Assn;. neks, is the 
Jeg<al name given to jiarties in whose favour an 
Assignment or Assignation (<j.v. ) is /made. 

Assimilation if^ the piocess hy which living 
orgiuiibins aosoih nutriment and concert it into 


part of their own suhst.anee, solid or liquid. See 
N I’TUITION. 

Assillitmia^ a Fauadian district or territory 
within the limits of the- North-west Territories, but 
formed by an order in Council in 1882. It lies to 
the west of xManibdja, is hounded on the south hy 
the United States frontier, west (at lllMV.) h'y 
Alberta territory, north (at r»2'‘ N.) hy the new 
territory of Saskateluiw.iii. It h.as an area of about 
q.l.OlK) sq. ni. ; is intorsecte*! hy the Canadi.an 
Ihicilic Hallway, hy the. i,^u’ap])elle, South Sas- 
katchewan, ami Souris ri> ers ; and eon tains the 
towns of Itegiiia (the e.apital of the North-west) 
and Fort Pt'lly. The rich s*)il of the Qu'.a^qielle 
Valley and other portions is es]u*eially snitahle 
for wheat-growing. The elimate is subject to 
extremes, ranging from 5S’ F. below zero in winter, 
to KMV above it in summer. 

Assill'ihoilir, a river of Hritisb North Americ.a, 
rising in .5F tO' N. hit., and lO.")' K. long. At 
Winnipeg it joins the Hed Kiver (q.v.), which 
diseh.arges its waters into Lake Winnijieg. At a 
point 140 miles from its mouth, the Assinihoine is 
230 fe<d. brua«l, and ils mean depth over S feet ; its 
eourse ine.asnres about 400 miles. Tts tributaries 
.an* the Litth* Souris, (^tii'aiq/elle, li;i])i/l Hiver or 
Little S.i'^kaiehewiin, While Sand Kiver, ami 
Heav<‘r Creek. Tin* river gives mame to a tribe of 
Imlians, ami to the* <listri< t of A.ssinihoia of the 
North-west 'rerriteries. 'I'ln'ie is >teain eonniiunica- 
tion between ^Vinn^n('g ami Fort Kllici*, adeea\e<l 
post of tin* llud.'-ioii l>.iy Coinji.any, about 700 niih > 
dist.iiit. H(‘re tin* gre.it North-wi'stej ri trail 
enisses the .Vs^iniboim* by a rmle rope-ferry. 

AssFsi, a town of Centr.al Tl/ilv, pief ur/'s/juely 
situated on a stetqi liill, 14 miles Slg of IN'iiigi/i by 
rail. It i.s surroumh*d by walls, /iml oveibii ng In 
a lofty eitadel in ruins. It is the birtbjdae** of St 
Fr.ancis, who fouinh*/! here in i2(H) the men/licjuit 
onh'r that hears his name, d'la* monastery, om* of 
till* earliest s]K‘eini(‘ns of (lothie an*hite<*lnre in 
Italy, was built in 1220. It has two ( Jothie «*huivhes, 
one surmounting thi* other, with frescoes and 
p.aintings hy Cim.ihue, (iiotto, ami other inastms ; 
l/ene.ath, in a Doric crypt (ISIS), are the relies 
of St J'haucis. Assisi also ]ioss(‘ss(‘s .a catlu'dnil 
of S.aii Kulino ami a ehureh nf Sanl/i M/iria, the 
latter built out of a temple of Minerva. Fop. 

{ ISSl ) 3707). 

Assi/C. This word, literally signifying a ‘sit 
ting' or ‘session,’ is a term used in the princi[tal 
Furojiean leg.il systems, ami \ ej v mueh in tin* same 
.senses in all. As is eoinmoii with regjir/l to nmst v/f 
our am ient legal t(‘chnicalit\ . the I./itiii laugmige, 
ill the first instance (ee.v.svV/r/* t, ami then the French 
(//.v,v/.y), .aj>]K-,<rs to have led to its in( rodnel ion into 
the jdirasiology of the law’ of Fnghiml, ami, it may 
he ad<U‘<l, als<i of Scotland, although in tlie. latter 
country it hasamor** liniite**! .apidic/itioii in judici.il 
ju'oceduro than in Fnghiml, u.v.sv’c being in Seot- 
laml the ohl teebnieal exjiression for a jury. In 
Kngl.and, this wonl may also signify a jury, and it 
is sometimes use«l t*> denote* .an *)rdin,anee, ilecive*, 
eir law. Hut iu modern praetiea*, it- i.s cennrnoidy 
apjdiesl to the se‘ssions or sittings e/f the jmlges of 
the* .superior l.aw-eourts, hehl jieriexli/’ally in tNae'h 
eoiinty, fe»r the punK)se3 of aelmirdsteriiig civil and 
eaiminal justice. Tbe.se; courts came into use* in 
room of ancient justices in eyvre, jKatkuiril (tt 
ifittfre. Idle Statute of Nisi Prius, in the time; of 
K*lwarel L, gave a g«*neral juriseliel iem in civil 
business to the* jmlg(;s aeding iii land disimtes under 
the A.ssize of Northampton in 1170. Tlmy are lUAV 
appeiinteel l>y e'ommi.ssmns i.ssueel twice a year tei 
tilt* judgt*s of the Higdi Court of Juiitice, two juelges 
being generally as.signed to oaedi circtiit. These 
commissioners or juelges of as.sizc are sent twdoe ta 
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every year on circuits all rouml the kinj^doin to 
make inquiry into criniew coiiiinitte<l in certain 
counties, ami to liear and determine the same 
accor<lin<; to law, or to try certain civil ami criminal 
cases which are ready for trial ; and occasionally a 
third circuit is appointed in the course of the year, 
for the purpose of jail delivery. The circuits 
(formerly ei^ht) «are, since lS7ri, sev’cn in numher — 
N<»rthern, North-eastern, Midl.and, South-eastern, 
Oxford, Western, and North and South Wales; ami 
in goini:^ them, tin? jml^o's or commissioners sit hy 
virtue of four several authoriti(is : ( 1 ) The commis- 
sion of the peace, which is much the same as No. 
2; (2) A commission of otjer ami ternuner, which 
applies to cas(*s wh(*re the imlictmcnt is found 
heiore the (Mmnnissioners ; (3) A commission of 
tj^encral /o// leliverv, which enahles them (o try nil 
p(‘rsons in jnison or on hail. I'he other authority 
IS (1) that of nisi jnina, which emjmwt'rs them to 
try all ([uestions of fact issuinji: out of the courts at 
Westminster that are then rijx*. for trial hy jury. 
Tlu'se, hy the am‘ient course of the courts, were 
usually appointed to h(* tri<‘d at Westminster in 
some h'a.steror Michaelmas term, hy a jury returned 
from the county wheiein the cause of action arose ; 
hut with this ])roviso, nisi prias, unless before the 
day li\(‘d the jud;^nis should come, into the county in 
(pu'stion, which in modmii times tlnw have invari- 
ably dom^ in the, vaea,tions prece<lin^; so that the 
trial has always, in fact, takiui place lK?f<nc these 
jud;;es. And now the trial is allowed to take place 
without the usi* of any suidi words in the proc<“s of 
the court, and Jis a matter of courst*, Indore the 
jud; 4 ;es s(*nt under commission into the se\eral 
counties. The circuit svstein, however, does not 
exfejid to lamdon ami Middles(*x, which have 
instead courts of nisi prins, whiidi an* hehl before 
th(‘chi<‘f or otluM* ;ndee of the superi<ir (*ourts for 
the lihil of civil causes, tit what are called the 
Lomlon ami Westminster Sittin^^s; and the estah- 
lishinent of the (’entral (hiiniual ('ourt luis stitli- 
cientlN provided for the administration of criminal 
justic(‘ within these* districts, 

'Pile c ircuit courts of dusticiary in Scotland very 
much resemble the assi/es in Kn^dand, and have*, 
in criminal matters, very much tiic! same juris- 
di(Uion : hut ici civil causes their authority is ]»rac- 
tically liiuilc'tl to the hearing; of a|»pe,al.> from the 
"^luall I)cd)t (A)urts, althou^di civil trials by jury in 
i'le Court of Session are. occasionally set down for 
circuit, Scotland is divided into thn.*e circuits, tlici 
.North, South, and West. Fcunierly tln*n? wen* 
only tw'o c'ourts hehl in the year, w ith an additional 
^ourt at (Jlas;;ow'. hi 1.SS2 it was found neccxssary. 
^ y Act of Adjournal fcdlowdn;;- on Order of ITivv- 
council, to provide for three additional ccuirts in 
Olas;;^ow, and two ailditional atlVrth, Dumha*, and 
AherdcMUi. 

In the sense of an onlinanee or law, the ti*rni 
a.ssi/,t* has various applications, allhou;j;h chietly in 
the more aneient systems of jurisprudc'iuM*. 'riius, 
the ‘ Assizes’ of ,)c‘rusal(‘ni were a code* of feudal 
laws for the kin;r,h)m of .lerusaleni, formed in ItHM) 
by an assembly of the Latin barons and of tin* 
cl(*r<'y and laity under (bxlfnw of IJouillon. Th(*n 
there were in En^daiid the Assize of hread, the 
Assize of the Forest, the Assize of Clarendon. The' 
w’ord was often applied to particular action con- 
nected vvith land. Irx the criminal procedure cif 
Scotland, the word assize was until recently the 
only technical term for the jury, ami is still used in 
that sense. See druv Trial." 

Assmatinsliau'seil, a village on the Rhine, 3 
miles below lUidcslieiin, famous lor the red ami 
white wine which is produced on the slate-mouii- 
tairitt in its viciTiity. The re<l w ine resembles Rur- 
gundy, and possesses a rare aromatic llavour. The 
choicest sort, wdiicli is preferred by connoisseurs to 


all the other red wines of the Rhine, is culiivateil 
in the ducal vineyards at Wiesbaden. 

As.sociatr Synod, Associate rREsuYTEUY, 
designations formerly adojited among certain dis- 
senters from tin*, ('burcli of Scotland. See rNITED 
pRESIi VTEUIA N ( hi 1 

As.soeiatloil. See (V)-Ol'ERATION ; also. 
Societies, Leaoee, ('ompany. 

Assoriatioil of* Idoas. This is a pbrase of 
great importance in tin* IMiilosojiliy of tlie Ifnmari 
Mind, as <*xnressiiig, according to an important 
school of modern thinkers, tlu* most pervailing fact 
at the foundation of (uir int(‘lligenee. AVdiat is 
meant by Assoeiati<ui of Id(‘as, may be thus 
illustrated : AVben we s(*e the sky beeoming 
overcast, wc Ibink of rain as about to follow', 
the notion of rain m>t having previously b(*en 
ju*t*sent to our mind. When we bear the eliureh- 
bells, we are apt to think of tin* eiowwls in the 
stret.'t, or of some of the other eir(‘nmstanees 
of public w'orshi]>. When we pass a bouse, 
we are reminded of its «K*cu]uer; and mething a 
person we know, we may be curried in tliongbt to 
his olliee, and from that to oth(*r pi'rsons hohling 
the .same olliee, and so on. If an object before 
onr eyes, as a mountain, we are said to rc'ceive an 
impression or .sensation of it, in consetiuence of the 
actual presence of the thing ; hut it is jiossilde for 
ns to remeiuher tlu* monnlain, or to have an iilea 
of it, w hen far aAvay from the lealitY, in w hic'h case 
llu*re m\ist l)e s<»nu‘ power in tiie miiul itself, 
dilVereni from the sns< cj»l ibiliiy to ]ues(*nt objects, 
ajjowerof retaining, reviv ing, or resuscitating those 
slates at lirst induced hy contact with tlu* actual. 
Resides the sights, and .sounds, atul tonelu s cansixl 
by contact with real things, we are gie*atly oceujded 
with sights, sounds, and tenelu‘s renu*inb(*red, 
antiei]tate<l, or imagined, which is to live iti a world 
of hleas ; and it is in this world that the proct*ss 
termed Asso* iation has its splu‘re. The assoeia- 
tion betw'<*eu names ami tilings i*omprebends one 
of the mo^t extensive a)>]dieat ions of the* power in 
ijuestioii. 

The eir(*um.''lanees under wbieb one idea biings 
forward anotlu‘r into the view an* prineipally tb(‘se 
tw'o— viz. lir.-t, previous prtij iiniti/ : and second, 
likeness, h'lu* terms ‘ I ’ontiguily ' .and ‘Similarity’ 
may be us<*<l to (‘\]»n‘ss tliom. The liist is exem- 
plilied in tlu* c.ises of association gi\(*n above; for 
in most of those it will lu* found that the conjoined 
notion^ have been freiiiieiitly in tlu* \ lew at the* 
.same tinu*, in eonse. jienei* of w hich tlu*> liavt*, as 
it wen*, grow’ii together, oi' beeoiiu' j»art of tlu* same 
whole. 'J’lius. we ha\'e often nolie(‘il tlu* dark«*mMl 
sky follow(*d Ixy a shower; the two taets have 
occupied the .attention simnltaneously, ami in 
virtm* of some pow(*r Ixdonging to our iiu'Utal 
fraiiu'W'ork, they na\(‘ euhered into un inseparable 
couple or .aggn*gate in the mind. ’Ihi^ i^ jnoximity, 
or eontiguily. When <)ne id- a suggests another 
wiiicli w.as nev(*r in com}»any Avith it before, it is 
geiK'r.ally through the force i>f some Itkc/irss between 
the two. NVe meet .an old man in the stieet with .a 
verv peculiar f.ace, wliieh remind.-' u.s ot the bust 
of Soenite.s. These two things liad never aci'oin- 
i.anied one another in. onr niiiul hehne, and there- 
ore it could not he the fon*e ot ])ro.\iMiity tlial 
m.ade the second to ari.'-e at the instigation ()f the 
lirst ; but tlune w.as .a certain .amoniit of likeness 
lietw'een llui old tnan s Icalurcs ami those of 
Socrates. Ide.ntilicatioii and coinnarison hotli 
inqdy tli.at things are hronght together by virtue 
of their .similarity. The iiriiieijde of jiroxiinity 
operates most in Memory, H.ahit, and Rotifine ; 
similaritv 1ms to do with invention and original 
ity, amf is essential to the processes of Reason 
ami Iniaginallon. 
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/ Zaw of OoHtt(jmtf/. — T\w principle of associa 
' tiou by proximity is not coniiiied to ideas, Uiir 
iiiecliaiiical liabifcs ai’o forme J tiirou^Ji tlie \*eiy saim* 
jH>wer of our constitution that enables us to recall 
or remember ideas. The tauj^dit movements of a 
soldier ur of a skilled Avorkman are conneclcil 
together bo lirmly that one siic(H*eds to another 
almost of its own accord. Everything of tlie natnn; 
of ac(iuisition siii)|)oses a plastic ])ropertv in the 
human system, givnig peiinanent coherence to acts 
that liave Ik^cii perforiiKid together. 

The following is a generaf statement of the law 
under consideration : Actions, Sensations, States of 
Feeling, and Ideas, occurring together, or ifi close 
succession, teinl to grow together^ or cohere in such 
a way that when any one of them is afterwards 
presented to the mind, the others are apt to arise. 

And first, as to lissociation of Actions, or volun- 
tary movements. When we perform a train of 
movements without any further aid of the will than 
to commence the series, there must he a fixed 
connection betwtien each and the one that follows, 
and this connection fiiay be either instinetivo or 
acquired. There are various cases of instim.'tive 
trains, such as the action of the heart, lungs, and 
intestines, ami the movements of deglutition. 
When a morsel of food reaches the back ])art of 
the mouth, the muscles of the throat seiz<* hold of 
it, and transmit it to the stomach, imlepeiident of 
our will. The connected movements in this case 
are provhled for in tlie original structure of the 
nervous and muscular system. In walking, there 
is partly an instinctive tendency to alternate the 
limbs, and [»artly a confirming acouisif ion, the 
result of ])ractice, JJut in tliosii complicated ojiera- 
tions that human beings are taught to execute in 
the various avocations of life, the associating prin* 
ci[de is evervthing. The a])i)arently simjile and 
easy aid of taking food is a complicated acipiisition ; 
in other words, an extmisive group of associated 
mov’ements, originally built up by slow degrees. 
A good example of tiio association of movements 
is furnished in our ac({uirement of sjKiken lan- 
guage, as in (mminittirig to memory wor<is, say- 
ings, and passages of hoid-is. 

Wdicii wo proceed to )Sensa(ions and the Ideas, 
or Bubsequont traees, of Sensations, and take 
along witli these the variety of our movements 
with their bieas, we lind an unlimited scoiie 
for tlie associating priiiciule. In the various 
mechanical a(‘quiremeiits, which include the whole 
of snccial handicraft industiy and skill, as well 
as Uie use of the hoilily members in the more 
general actions of daily life, there may be traced 
the linkings of actions with actions, or actions 
with sensations and ideas. The workman fahii- 
catirig in w<kk1, metal, or stone, acquires a firm 
connection hetwoen each aspect of the material and 
the muscular power to he applieil to bring it one 
ste[> neanw the <lesircd form. 'I'fie power of copy- 
ing anytliing we. see, as in writing, drawing, 
iiioubliiig, wKc. , v lieii comjilctidy rnastciLMl, is made 
up of associatiims helwcen a visible ap]>earaiice, 
and the train of movements ('ah-iihited to requodiiee 
it. After practice, all tliks is done, as it is calhul, 
mechanicall.v, or witliout tlioso opeiaiions of con- 
sidering, willing, and remembering ilircctions, that 
av<i essential to the learner in a lu.'W art. In the 
greater number of crafts, the eye is the guiding 
sense to the operator, hut not in all. Sometimes it 
is the ear, as in music. In oiljer arts, the tuucli is 
the guiding sense, and in some, jus in cookery, the 
taste and smell direct tin operator. Each accom- 
plished workman has in hts juind man.v liuiidred.s, 
not to say thousands, of couples or aggregates of 
definite movements with other imoements and 
with sensations, contraided in the course of his 
apprenticeship to his calling. 


j If we inquire into the circnmstmbes that favour 
and promote this extensive circle of aequisitiouR^ 
we shtill find in the first place, a natural activity of 
temperament to he a good basis of bodily acquire- 
ments. Another important circuniBtance is the 
acuteness or dtdicacy of the sense invidved in the 
ojMM-atioii. 'Die third consideration is the natural 
power of adhesive association belonging to the iiidi- 
yblual character. The fourth princijial circuinstanco 
is the interest taken in the work, or the degree to 
which it migages the feelings of the learnm*. 

A detailed exemjilitication of this great principle 
of our nature might he given through all the depart- 
ments of the human intellect. Idle acquirements 
of spei'ch, as alreail.y saiil, contain a wide range of 
instances. The adhesion of language is partly' in 
the vocal organs, jiartly in the ear, and iiartly in 
the eye, wlu*n wc come to written ami printed 
characters. Tlie associaf ions of names witli things, 
with actions (as in obeying direction and com- 
mand), and with other names (in acipiiring foreign 
languages), are a gradual growth favoured by such 
condition.^ as the above. The acqniieinents in 
S(‘i(‘iice, Fine Art, and ihisincss, and in evervthing 
that constitutes skill or knowledge, ju'occimI upon 
this plastic property of the mind. It also enlarges 
the sphere of our jilcasures ami pains, 'riicre arc 
connection.^ estahhsheil in the iniml between onr 
states of feeling and the thiims that have often 
accompanied them, so that the ai^companiment 
shall have power to revive the feeling. It is thus 
that we contrai’t aflections, both lienevoleiit and 
malevolent, tow ards jiei-sons and tilings, our friends, 
our liome, onr counfrv, our properly, <mr ])ursuits, 

foir of Sioiihirit i!.- d’liis ma.v he ex])res.sed as 
follows: PrvscHt Actions, Smisations, Thoughts, 
and Emotions lend to revive their like among 
2}rerious im])ressions. 

If the mind worked only by the pririci]»lo of con- 
tiguity, nothing would evei- (K*our to us exciqit in 
some connection alnsady formed. Hut some ex- 
planation is necessary as to the ]>reeis(* relationship 
subsisting between the two distinct forces of mental 
resuscitation, in order to show at once tlieir dislim't- 
ness ami their connection. When the cohesiv<‘ link 
between any two lontigmnis aclions, sensations, or 
idca.s i.s conlirnied by a new ociMirreiice or nqieti- 
tion, it is perfectl.v ob\ ions that the present iinpres- 
.sioii must revive the sum total of the ]>ast imjui's. 
sions, or reinstate the whoh; menial eondition left 
oil the occasion immediately j)reee<ling. 'rims, if 
we are disciplining oursclve.s in the act of drawing a 
round ligure with the hand, any ])rescnt ellort musi 
r<*call the state of the musenlav and nervous action, 
or the precise hent acijui red at the end of the pre- 
vious ellort, while that ellort had to restore the con- 
dition at the end of the one prcei^ding, and soon 
Jhit tliis rcinstatmneiit of a former eondition by a 
present act of the same kind, is really and truly a case 
of the prinei})le l»efore us, or of like recalling like ; 
and without such recall, the progressive adhesion 
of contiguous tilings would he impossible. It would 
apjieai, tbereforc, that similarity is tacit I.v assumed 
in tlie opt‘ratioij of contiguity, ami is indis])eiisable 
to the proei‘ss by which our acijuisitions are gradu- 
ally built n]). Wliy, then, do we set up the asso- 
ciating force of likenes.s as something imhqieiident 
and distinct? To answer this question, we must 
advert to the fact that in tliose cases where the 
same iinprr*ssioii is doiqicned by evciy new repeti- 
tion, the old and the new' are not inercdy similar, 
tliev arc ifb’Mh'rof and the resuscitation takes place 
w’illioiit fail, and as a matter of course. But in 
going deeper into tJie explanation of the human 
uitelTect, we encounter many classes of similars, 
w'hero there. is not alisoluto identity, but the mixing 
up of a certain amount of (Hrcrsili/ with the like- 
ucas actually existing. The botanist classing 
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to^^ether all the plants of the same or<ler, as, for ; 
example, the RosarcAt\ has to he struck with the i 
occurrence of certain common characters— viz. the i 
properties that (listiii<^uish tlu^ oriler -in tlie mhlst ! 
of {^reat varieties in all other resi»ects. It is | 
exceedinj^ly important in science, in the Inisiness of 
life, and even in tlie cr(*ations of line art, that the 
mind should lake co;^nisain‘e of likeness surrounded 
hy unlikeness; which is the cast' that reinh'rs it 
iiect'ssary to charatrterist' as distinct the associating 
forc(*- now umier <liscussion. In the ease of p<*rfect 
identity hetween a presc'iit and a j>ast impression, 
the past is recovered, ami fused with the present, | 
instantaneously and surely. So (piick and certain | 
is the process that W(‘ lose si;^ht of it alto;<(*ther ; 
we are scarcely made aware of the existt'iicc; of an i 
associating^ ’ nk of similarity under such circiiin- ' 
stances. Ihit when we pass from j)erfeet to imper- | 
feet or partial hlentity, we an* more readily led to 
j)«‘ri*(‘ive the existence of tliis link of attra<‘tion 
iM^tween similars, for we lind that the restoration ' 
sometimes dot's not take })lace. WIk'u in .some new j 
]»rest*ntation of an ohjt't't, the old familiar form is J 
nnillletl, ohscunsl, distorted, dis^jjuisetl, or in any 1 
way altered, it is just a chance if wc* n‘co;^nise it. ; 

Tln^ intellect ua,l operations known umh'r the 
names ( Massilication, ( h*nm*alisation. Induction, 
aid I)e.ducti<m, all ]H'oe(‘c<l \ipon the discovery of 
likcm^ss anionj^ thin^^s lyinj;- wnh* asunder in sjiaee i 
and time, and verv often veiled hy diversity. 
Tims, in onler to inelnde in om‘ list all tlie species 
of the mvc, botanists have had to trace th(M*h ir- 
acters of tin* j;enus thnniich its vaii<ms mendiers, . 
whorever they o(‘eur, ami umli'r 1 he ;i’reat(‘st ililler 
dices in every other res[M.‘et. It takes a keen 
iili'iitifyiii^r fa(!nlty i.e. a stroii.^* natural temldu'v j 
for the re.surrection of liki' to meet like -to soe the 
r<‘s(.*mhhuieo of soim of tlo'sc* speeios lo the n*st. 
So in the jiroce.ss termed iiHlnrtinn, by uhich a , 
^’■(‘ncral law is arrived at liy «‘omj*arin,i;‘ instances of ' 
it cver\ wht'H*, there must, he an attraction of sinii- j 
lars, in order to hrin;.? to^n'ther in tin* miinl tin* ] 
colh'ction of jiarticnlais that the induction is haseil 
ii)Mm. Many of tin' ^n'ati'st discoveries in seiems* 
have luriicd on the identilication of modi's of action 
m vor hetorc* supposed tin* same, as when Franklin 
stnnk with the n.'semlihinoe lu'tween the 
at mosplieric thunder and li;.(htiiin^‘ and the j>heno- 
iM'-na of common eleetrieity. 

\nother wide liehl for the o])eratiou of tin* same 
j'liMciple. is tin* n*;^ioii of Hhtst rat n'H romjmn'sons', 
wicTehy t-wo things widely remote are hronjiht 
to;;(‘ther, in tin* s iew' eirher to elucidate one another, 
m- ‘or the sake of ornament and poetic elleet. Most 
111 M of o(‘nius in literature ami poetry liave eon- 
tiihiited ori;;iiial illustrations, similes, nietatihors, or 
comparisons in the course of tlieir eompositioiis. 
A nialhematieian is tlie most likely porson to 
hriii;^ uj> eompari.soiis fr»)m iiiatheniaties ; a botanist 
is jirepared to identify jdaiits ; a travelled man 
provides illustrations from foreij^ri eouiitri(*s ; a 
liistorian, from history. The .sailor is iiot.nionsi v 
ricli in iniutieal similes ami illustration.'^. When 
any one not specially versed in a , subject is u^t 
prone to draw upon it profusely in the way of eom- 
t>arison, we must then refer to natural endow- 

Hient as tlie side exjilanatioii. (For tlie full treat- 
ment of this subject, .see Bain on The ScHsrs ((inf the 
Rftellcct ; Hri(f : Mill, in liis K.etnntna- 

of /[(fiu/itoit ; and the w «»rks of TF*rbert 
^l>encer. ) 

The earliest knowui attempt Lo lay down the 
laws wliereliy thought succeeds to thou;.rht, is that 
Contained in Aristotle’s treatise on Mmiory. He 
enumerates three dillerent juineijdcs of mental 
Jesuscitation — viz. Similarity, Conirariety, and 
1 badjae>ency. lie has in this been followed by 
^uost other philuBophers ; but it is now generally 


ailmitted that contrariety is not an independent 
associating force. W'lien a thing suggests its 
opposite or eamtrary, it will he found tliatlho two 
have lieen ]»revioiisIy together in the mind, and 
hav(! therefore acquired a mutual hold hy con- 
tiguity. (hjiitraries (Idatk and wliite, health ami 
siekiie.ss) have a natural inseparahility ; they are of 
the ela.ss of relatives like fatiii'i* and sou, wdiieh 
imply each othi'r m'ces.'.arilv, ami have no meaning 
except hy mutual refermce. It requires no riew' 
]n'ineiple of onr constitution to account for sugges- 
tion in this particular casi*. 

Ilohhes recognised the principle of (‘ontigiiity fis 
the foumlatioii of remiiiiscmee ; hut tlie Aristotelian 
philosojiher, ^'ives, who wn»te in tlic 14th eeiitury, 
was the tirst to .specify in niinuti' detail the variou.s 
eiri'ii instances tliat determine the mlhesive lioml of 
recollection. Hniiie enumerati'd rosemhlaiice, eon- 
tigiiity, and eau.satioii. (\-insation, lioW(*ver, is 
merely a ease of eonlignity ; so also we may say 
of Onler in Place, and ( )nh‘r in 4'ime, w liieli have 
lieen given as di.'»tinet principles. 

A.ssiM’iATjnNi.sr School is a naim* for tliose 
ji.syeliologists who .seek to (‘xiilaiii all mental 
acquirements, ami the most eonqilicated intel- 
lectual ]>roees.ses, hy laws sul>stantially similar to 
those that iletermine jsimple re]n<>dnetion — by asso- 
eijitiou of i<leas. d’lu'ir i>osition is, of course, stren- 
uously denied by other schools of tliought, iiielud- 
iiig especially Kantiaiis and what is often called 
the o priori .school, who allirm tliat a.s.sociatioii in 
the widest sense jif the woni is inad(‘qnate to explain 
many fiimlanieiitally distinct mental pro(*e.s.ses. 
The term .V.ssoeiation of Ideas w.as tirst nseil by 
Locke, but in a. vi'i v limited reteienee ; the iiio.st 
notable repre.si'utatives of tin* .\ssoeiationist School, 
which is almost e\clusiv(‘ly Fngli.'.h, an* Hohl^es, 
llnim'. Hartley, l’riesth*y, dami's ^lill, l*rofe^sor 
Bain, Herh(*rt Sprm-er, and. in France, (.'omlillac. 
Assoeiatiniiists (litlbi- .-i good deal among.st theni- 
.solves M»me, like Harthw, taking account only of 
contiguity, Sjn'iieer almost solely of similarity, and 
some insisting on contrast as a distim't principle. 
'The preet'diiig artieli*, positing only two priiiei]des, 
represents Professor Bain's view. Herbert Spemer 
has moulded bis form of tin* doctrine by his theory 
of e' olution. 

Assoil/ie (‘as.soil,’ ‘absohir), a Scots law’ 
i term used in criminal eases, meaning Mo aeipiit.' 

Assolailt* Ai.KKKD. French author, was horn 
' in 1S*27 at .\uhnsson. ('ren.se, and la'caim* ;i (o.-jclier 
i in Paris. In LSo'J li'* visited tin* Fnited States, 
and on his ret urn j)uhli.shed some I'rilliaiit .skotehes, 

■ as Srtih's (ie in 1 ie ties Finis- 1' ms (iS.’it)). P'roiii 
I his pen now came a long si'iies of tales and 
i novels, iiielnding lirnnms (bSott), Mtarotnir. 

; (initrieilc (ie Vhrnerert, Lrs Arrrfu/r': du Cnpiinine 
I Forrornn^ Fi'nt/rtfis JUtrhniH(n\ I*e/t(ir(n/o/i ( 18H1 ). 

‘ He was equally iiotalile as a .saica,.4ie ami powerful 
t journalist ami ])olitieal writer, bitterly assailing 
i the eiiiinre ami the o])j)ortunist re}>ul>liean goveiii- 
i iiieiit. He died in May ISSti. 

AssoliaiirtS in Pro-sody, is the eorrespomleiice 
; of sound i»rom)Uiiei*d by a reiteration of the same 
I accented vowel witli ilitl'ereut consonant s, as in tn'cc 
and tniijht^ wttr nml ftH, ntnir and shnpc, feei and 
necif. It is a kind of iiiijierfeet rhyme, or rather a 
sub.stitute for rhyme, and is especially common in 
Spanish jioetry. All tlie ohl French poetry also 
was marked hy assonance, not i hy me. ‘ Tin* rule of 
assoiuinee,’ says Marsli, ‘requires the rejietit ion of 
the same vowels in ihe as.-tniaut word.s, from the 
last aeeeiited vowel inclusive. Thus mnu ami hat, 
HfftioH and trnitor, pemteht ami retieenec, are asson- 
ant couples of w'ords of om^, tw’o, ami three syllables 
respectively.' In Spanish vemo tin* assonance is 
geiierallv introduced only in alternate verses or the 
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second of each couplet. Assonant or vowel rhymes 
occur frecpient ly in moileru English poetry. 

Assos, a ruined town on the (.lulf of Edreinid, 
from the still imposing remains of which the 
successful excavations, in ISSl s;!, of the American 
rnstitutc of Arclm'ology have lu-ought to light the 
agora, with senatc-housi* ami <*olonnad(‘, a hath, 
thcatn*, gymnasium, statues of heroes, and seven 
riiiistian churches. 

Assoililll' (also E.'nran ; the ancient St/cnc) is 
the southcrnuKKst city of Egypt ]>roper, on the right 
hank of the Nile, and hesidt^ the lirst or low<‘st 
cataract. Near ar(‘ t he islamls of IMiil.c a.ml Klc- 
phiintinc. On the hdt hank are cata(‘omhs. There 
ari‘ some remain.s of tlui ancient city, as granitt 
columns ami part of a temj>le. In tlic iieighhour 
hood an? the famous grjinite, ipiaiiies from which so 
many «)f the huge ohelisks ami colo.ssal statues 
were cut t«> adoin tin? lemjdes and palaces of 
ancient ICgypt. Eroni Sy(‘m‘, this kind of granite 
came to he known as Sf/nu'fr, |‘op. about dOhO. 

Assill111>sit. In the English Oourts of ( ’<»mmon 
Law, a jdaiiititr might, in old time, fail to obtain 
justi<*e it In? c«mld not bring his claim within om; 
<>f tin; customary forms of action. I'lie clerks in 
(.’hancery w(‘ic thendon' iunjxnsa r» d by statute in 
l^So to fraim? now y rits ‘on the case,’ where the 
cause ot action was in tin* nature of trespass. One 
of the new forms devised by the <derks was the 
action of assumpsit, wherein* the ]»laintifr asserted 
that the defmidant undertook ( (f.s'.stanjtsit } to <lo 
a e,crlain act, and failed to fullil Ins ]»romise. 
Tliough in form an aidion for tresnass, assumpsit 
was really an action arising out of (‘ontra< t ; and 
it was extensively usc<l in commercial and otiier 
eases. The (’ommon liUW Erocedure A<‘t, iS.Vi, 
did away with the old forms of writ, and under the 
.Judiitature Acts all actions are now commem*ed by 
a writ of summons. 

In the rniti'd Stall's, assuiujisit is the most com- 
mon form of acti(m. It is delined to be, an action 
for the recovery of damages for the bremdi of a 
parol or simple contract ; but in reality it is the 
form of action gmierally used for the recovery of 
any debt, or for the rcixu'cry of money in (he 
hands of the <lcf<*[jdaul wliich in justice and equity 
belongs to the jdaintill'. 'I’lie cssmitial is that there 
should be a. juivity of cimlract between the parties, 
either expi'ess or implied. 'Fhe jilaintiir may i 
neglect tin; contract or waive a tort, and sue in | 
general assumjisil,, but generally a special agree- 
ment implies a soecial assunijisit ; in the. hitler 
case, liowevcr, tlie promise must be proveil. 
Assum])sit has in nio<t of the older stales bv 
statute supersi.'ded all the common law forms of 
action. it is based iijxui tin* general e<juitable ■ 
hlea that what one ought to do be has assumed or 
luomiseil or uiidertakcii to do, ami being eq uitable 
in its nature, takes the place <»f all other ci\ il 
actions in those states in which tlie diflcrcnce 
hetwcmi equity and law litis been aboli.slieil in 
practice, and bnt one form of civil action is rc(M)g- 
liLsed by statute. 

Ass U nipt ion, capital of Earagu.iy. See Asl'N- 
CION. 

Assiiniption of tlio Virgin. churcli 
festival instituted at the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury in the East, and of tlie bth m the West. In 
the .‘Id or 4th ct utury we liist meet with atlnostic 
or (‘ollyridian tradition, that, after t!ie ileatli 
of Mary, lier soul ami body were taken up to 
heaven hy (dnist and his an^ds. That legend 
was condemned hy IVqie t.Jelasius (494 A.u. ), hut, 
tJirough a .seiies of siiceessfiiJ f(>rgeries. it >va.s 
fathered on SS. John, Athaiiasius, Augustine, and 
others, ami by 590 was accepted as true hy 


Gregory of Tours. The festival is keiit on the 
1.5th of August. 

AssiiraiK*e. See Inschanck. 

.'issiiraiKHN (d)MMON, is ilescribed by Bhiek- 
stone as tin* legal evideiiee of the translation of 
jiioperty, wh(‘n‘hy every man’s estate is assured to 
him, ami all controversies, doubts, and ditlicnlties 
are either ju-ev(‘nted or removed. For an aeeoiirit 
I of these eommon nssnraiiees or ron rri/fOif’Csi, as they 
! are generally termed, see aiid t ‘ oNVKVANck. 

I A.s'syilt, Lo(Ui, a beautiful fresh water lake of 
I South-west Sutherland, (i.^ miles E. of Loehinver. 
Lying •21.') feel aliove sea- level, it has an extreme 
length ami hnNulth of miles ami ^ mile. "J’o 
, the north of it ri.scs (^hiinag (‘Jbod fei*!) ; to I he e/ist, 
llennion* As.^ynt (;>‘27J) ; to tin* south, Lani.sp (2779) 
and Suilven (‘J.St)!)). To Ardvreck Castle, on a 
north-eastern iiroiiiontory, the great Marquis of 
.Montro.se was hronght a juisoner in lOoO. 

AssyrijI (called .l.v.v///- in the Assyrian inscriti- 
tions, Athum in the Persian, ami ^{.ssnnt in the 
Median) was the noithernmost of the three 
great countries that oeeiijiied the .Mesopotamian 
jdaiii. It was bouniled on the \. hy the Niphates 
Mountains of Anmniu ; on the S. hy Siisiana and 
Ikihylonia ; on the E. hy Media; ami on tin* W., 
according to some, by tin* 'Tigris, but more correctly 
by the watershed of the Eiij)hrat(*s, for many 
.Assyrian mins nre found to tin* west of tin* 'Tigri.'i. 
It was thus about ‘2S() mib*s long from N. to S., 
and ratln*r more than 150 broad from hb to W. 
This jdaiu is <liver.silicd by mountaiii-ehaiiis on the 
north and (*ast, and watt'red by (be 'Tigris and its 
allluenls, bi'twi'i*!! two of wbieb (be /a.b rivers-^- 
lay tlic line.st pari of the count ry, called Adiabene, 
As it was the boundary-land between the Si'initic 
p(‘ople ami Iran, il bi'came tin* s(‘ene of important 
])olitieal events. its extraordinary fertility en 
abled it to suj»j»ort a large |opnbilion. 'The high 
degree of prostjcrity and civilisation reached b\ ils 
iiiluibitants in v(*iy early tinn s is alt(‘sted not only 
by aneii'iil writers, but by (In? exlen.'.ive ruins lif 
I mighty cities, by the eanals and eont riN aincs for 
I irrigation, and i»y the numerous proofs fuiiiisbed 
I by recent excavations — of an acquaintance with the 
arts ainl seieiiei's. 'Tin* ruins of many i-ilios aif 
grouped around Nineveh; while lower down, llic 
'Tigris exhibits iin almo.'-^t unbroken line* of ruins 
from 'rekiil to Bagdad. Linler the Mohammedans 
this tine country is now almost a dosort. 

Il/.sfori/. — .Aneii'iit autbohties dill'er wiilelyfroin 
each other rcsjKTl iiig tin? rise and progress, tl»c 
extent and the duration, of the A.ss\rian em]»ire. 
Berosus, a t in'co- Chaldean piiest at Babylon, who 
wrote about 2(>S jj.(’. , and Henxlolns, who there 
is strong reason to snspovt did riot visit Babylonia, 
as he claims to have doin*, dilTer w id(*ly fi'oiii 
Closias of Cnidus, who was eonrt-jdiysieiaii to the 
I5?rsian king .Arlaxerxes Mnemori (405 n.(\); tin? 
latter, no doubt, writing from distorted Bersiaa 
stnirccs, Herodotus from the rr'jiorts of (inco- 
Kgtptian and Blnenician dnigomans. B(?rosus, 
w lio wa.s a memher of the caste of Chaldean scribes, 
ainl ahh? to read the inscribed records in the Baby- 
Ionian libraries, has hitherto met with very strong 
conlirmation from the inscriptions. 

In the Bible narrative we are told that Nineveh 
w'as founded from Babylonia ‘Out of that land 
( Babylonia) he (Nimroii) went forth into Assyria’ 
(Ocn. X. 1 1 ) and this statement is fully conlirmed 
hy the results of recent exiilorations. 'The carliist 
inscriptions found on the hriek.s from Assur (AVA’/c 
Shenjid), the am*ient capital, give to the lirst 
rulers of the land the Akkadian title of Patesi 
‘high-priest of the city of Assiir,' ami to tlie city 
itself the Akkadian name of Pal-hi kL The next 
notice of Assyria docs nob occur until the Assyrian 
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kiri^( Ti^^latli'pileser II. invfulwl Palestine*, 

4 uul bon<^ht otV I»y Mciialieni, kiTi<^M)f Israel (73S 
B.c. ). In tlie same rei^ai we liinl tlie Jewish kin;; 
Jehoahaz (Aliaz) heemiiin;; a vassal of tlie court 
of Assyria, ami the tribes beyoml Jonlan carried 
away captive (734 In 7‘2‘2 Ji.r. Samaria is | 

cal>tnre<( by Sar;;on ‘ tlu^ 'raitan,* wlio liad usurped 
the llirone from his weak masti‘r, Shalmam*s(_M- r\\ 
Tlie iK'Xt reference to Assyria is that of the sie;;e 
ami capture of Jerusalem by Sar;;on (Isaiah, x. xi. 
XX.), and the sieoe of Ashdod (71‘2-ll 1J.(’.). 'I'liis 
event is now proved to be distinct fnuii the Kie;;e 
i»y Seimacherib in 701 u.(\, which terminated 

apparently in a disastcu* bir the Assyrian army. 
'Ine last mention of Assyri.a is the record of tin* 
murder of Semiacheiih by his sons in (iSl n.r., and 
the accessi», * of his faithful son I']sar haddon, the 
most pow(‘rful of all the. .Vssyiian monarch'^, for he 
cariied his arms as far as the Meililerranean and 
comiucrcd K;;ypt. Utile cre«lit is to l»e attached 
to the (ixpedition of Ilolofenies recorded in the 
book of Judit h. 

After this the empire appeals to have . 5 j:raduall> 
(lccaye«l, until at last, in the of Assnr-bani-pal 

or Sardana}ialus, or that of Psar-haddoii II. 
(Sarakos), a lea;;ue for its <lcstruction was formed 
i)ct\'\t‘en Nabo])olassar, ;;-overnor of Ilabylon, and 
(Anxares, kin;; of .Medio, which was st ren;j:thcned 
by tin*. mania;;(i of NebuchaJne/zar, son of tin* 
former, to Nilocris, (lau;;liter of ilie latt(‘r. 'fhe 
war ami sie;;e arc* said to have* Imm*ii interrujited 
hy an invasion of the Sevthians, which drew oil’ 
Pyaxarc's; but at len;;th ’Nine\t‘h was taken and 
ilesiroyed aliout dOo or, acc'ordin;; to Pawlin- 

son, In the tiim?. of Darius llystaspes, 

Asssria rebelled witliout succ-evsv; it, (mmi jum-tion 
with Mt'dia,. In tln^ time of llerodotU'', tin* capital 
liaJ c<*asc‘d to c*\ist ; and w ln'ii Xenophon passed 
it, the vi‘ry name was forc‘«>t, tlnmuh In* t(‘siilies 
t/O the (*\t(*nt of the deserl<*d city, and ass(*rls tin* 
lieight of tin* ruined walls to bo loO feet. .\n 
inconsid(*rable town s(*«*ms to have* c\isu*d <»n its 
ruins in tin* rei;;u of ('laudius; ami tin* last notice 
We base* of Ninesveh in the <*lassics is in 'Fac-itus. 

Fin* fanciful history r<*lat(*d by < 'u*sias is now 
found t<» be based on distort<*d (Jr»*co P(*rsian tradi 
lions, and thou;;h the writer nianau'cd to make tin* 
ancient •woild oiv(* cr(*<lit to him in prcb'reiice 
lo lb*rodotus, his woik is now proved to be* very 
mil rust worthy. Accordin;;' to him, for thirty 
; f‘in*rations after Xinyas, the kin.us led a life of 
lu urN and indolence; in tln*ir palace; the last of 
them, Sardanapalus, made a > ij[;orous d<*fencc 
ULiaiust Arbaci*s, the nda*! ;;ovc*rnor of Me*dia, but 
‘inliuo it im])ossible. to defend Niin*\ eli, In* .s(*t lire 
U) his juilace, and burnt hims«*lf with all his 
treasures; this event took place l.’ttM) years aft(*r 
Ninns. \ow, the ahovo account r»*present'^ 
Ninev(‘h to liave ju'rished nearly tliree cent\iries 
before, tlie real date, which was uImmU d<Mi n.r., 
and is uUt'rly in<*omi>atihle. with Scripture, 
llerodotms assigns to tlie empire* a elnraiion of .VM 
y(*ars, ami llerosus of r>’2(k In oreler to rt*<*oin*ih* 
tlieso eouHie.tin;; a<*c(mnts, hist<uians have .supposed 
that Nineveh was twice destroyed, hut tliis sup- 
position is now ;;t*nerally rejected. H<»wt*ver, that 
that part of Nineveh w'as aetnally destroy<‘d hy lire, 
is proved from tlie eonditie»n of the slabs ami statues 
found in its ruins, which show'' tin* ae liou of intense 
heut. 

Assyria heeanie a Meelian |^)rovim*e, <>(10 i.r. , ainl 
afterwards, in eonjniietion with <Iahy Ionia, forineel 
one of the .satra])ies of the Persian <*mpire. In 
331 b.c, , at ( irau;;amela, near Arhela, m Assyria, 
Alexander defeated Darius (Vxioinauiins. In 31*2 
Assyria heeanio part of the kin;;dom of the 
ijeleucidie, whoso e^ipital xvas Seleneia, .on the 
Tigris. It was afterwards subject to the Parthian 


kiii;;s, who.se capital was Ctesipinui, and was more 
than om*e temf)orarily in ])o.ssessioJi of tlie Pomaiis. 
W hen the Persian iiioiiarehy of tin; Sa.ssanides was 
de.stroyed by the su(‘<*essois Of .Mohammed, As.syria 
was subject to the califs. Tln*ir seat was I{}i; 4 dad 
from 7t>‘2 .\.i). till 1‘2.-)?^. It has been under the 
Turks from Ki.JS, at which period it was wiested 
from tin* Persians. 

Mimutneiitnl ///.s/e/ y. - The llahyloiiiaii monarchy 
was already ;;rowin;; old before the Assyrian began. 
The <*.arly rulers of .\ssur w'c*rc‘ men; governors 
an}»ointe(l by the Ikiby Ionian kings. Tln*v gradu- 
ally aecjuire.d more power until tln*\ managed to set 
up an indep(;mlcnt kingjom at .\ssur (about (K) 
miles below' tin; lat(;r cajiital, \im*\(*li), in the 17tli 
or Kith century n.r. .\ constant liordcr waifare 
was long kci)t up, thongli alli.incc*s W(*re made from 
time to time, and even ccm<*ntt*cl by nianingc's, a.s 
when Kurna-Biirvas of P»ab\Ion ni;inicd Muballitat- 
S<*nia, tin* dangliter of Assur nballit, about 1400 
H.C. 'Fin* lirst Assyrian king olln*i than a jmti'si or 
viceroy, was 15(*l-kapkapi. ills rule* (*\tcmb‘(l along 
both sid(*s of tin; 'Figris, but, nrnh*r his successors, 
the boundaries varied with the valour of (*ach king. 
'Fin; kingdom lirst began to In; ])ow(*rfnl under 
Kimmon-iiirari I. jihont l.S‘20. llis son Shalmane- 
ser I. foiimle<l ('alali, ami his gramlsoii 'Figlath- 
.\<Iar 1. had l>ocoim; so ]>owerfiil that he invaded 
Phaldea ainl cajJiir(*d Hahv Ion in the year l*2S0. 
His <lcs(*<*mlant in tin* direct line of kings was 
'Figlatli-pile.si'r I., about 1110, the real founder of 
the First Assyrian ein]>ire. 'Fhe reign of this prima;, 
'Figlath-]>ileser I., son of .\ssur ris ilim, forms tlie 
/.<*nithof the, earlv t‘m]>ire. llespicad the dominion 
of Assyria over all \\ esiern Asia, from tin* frontiers 
of Khun to the shor<*s of the .Me<iiterranean, ami 
from lilt* sbmes <»f the mountains nf ^Vrmenia, 
the land of ( ratu, to the shores of tin* Persian 
(lulf. lb* ea])tur(*(l liahylon, Sijipara, and I’luya 
(Opis), ;iml redact'd <’habh*a to the position of 
a tiihutaiy stalt*. ()n the wt'st he atnaneed i\h 
far as Khilikhi ( (.’ilieia ), th*feating tin* llittites 
anti capltiring tlnur stnmghold ( 'areln'inish. ami 
r<‘eeiv ing tin* homagt* td tin* pt'ojjt* of .\rva«l o.ml 
the fit ies td Xorthern Plm nicia. He n‘paired ami 
enlargt‘<i the palaet* at ( alali ami tin* teinjJe of 
,\nu ami Kimnnm at .\ssur. 'Fin* prince A>snr hel- 
kala, wilt) siieet'edetl his fatln.*r in 1110, hv his 
weakness as rajiitlly allow t*d the t*inj'ire tt) fall into 
decay as his fatln*!' hy his em*rgy had enlarged ami 
eoiistdidatt'tl it. F'or nearly iwt> ci‘nhnic'' .V’-syria 
sank below tin* Imrizt-n of \Vt'st(*rn Asiatic liivtory, 
ainl ht'camc so wt*akcm'tl as to rentier tiilnite to 
the \ annic kings of .V»nit‘nia. This pcriotl t>f 
decay is synehrtuions with tin* list* ami rapitl de- 
velopment td the Hebrew kingtlom under Davitl 
ami llis successors. 

1 11 O.SO n.(’. .\ssyiia. ouee luort; ht*gau (o emerge. 
frt)m t*hliviou, ami a nt*w tlviiasty was ft>umletl 
hy Assur-tlaii II., whose son Kiininoii-iiirari II. 
(Oil SSO u.c. ), ami great -gram lst>ii Assur-natsir-pal 
(8S,‘TSoS H.c. ), hy a bmg si*rit‘s of crut*l wars 
tmee more estaUished tin* p«»wer of Assyria. .All 
tlie oltl provinces of tin; fovim*r eiM|>irt* were re- 
eoveretl, ami (‘xteiisive amn*xatious matle in the 
rt*gioi)s tt) the north-east in Armenia ami Kurdistan. 
J luring the pt*rit>tl of the initblb* enijdre, the eajdtal 
was removed from .Assur to (\ilali {lSn)iromh^ at 
the junetitiii of the 'Figris ainl l'j>jier /ah ( Lycus), 
about ‘20 miles ht*l.-w Nineveh, where elaborate 
(emplt*.s and palat*es wen; ert ct.etl hy the kings. 
A.ssur-initsir-j>al was sueceeth'tl in S.)S i>,(\ hy his 
stui Shalmaneser IF, whose annals are fouinl in- 
.serihetl on the famous Klaek ()h<*lisk in the Kritisli 
Alii.seiiin, ami on tin* hulls and slah.s from his pahiee 
at Dalah. For more than thirty years he carrietf 
out year hy year a series of oampeigns which estab- 
lished the p<Wer of Assyria over all Western Asia. 
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llii? reif^ii is, however, most important for the faet 
tiiat during his rule tlio Assyrian ami Hehrew 
annals are lirsL hroui^lit in conlact, and a valuable 
series of synehronisms (‘stahlislied, wliieh is main- 
tained until the fall of both kiii'^doms. In the year 
<S,)4 li.c. Shalmaneser defeated in the battle of 
Ivarkar, foii^^ht in the Orontes \'alley, a ijowerfiil 
eon federal ion of allie<l Syrian tribes, *of whieh the 
chief leailers were lh*!dia<lad, kin^ of Damaseiis, 
Irkhiileiii, kin^ of Ifamath, ami Ahah, kin^ of 
Israel, the latter eontrihutino 2000 eliariots and 
10,000 foot soldiers. .V;;ain, in the ei.nhteenth year 
of his rei^n, tlu' Assyrian kiiij.? invacled Syria, ami 
ihd(?ated lla/ael of Damascus in a battle f«)u;.;ht on 
the heights of ilermoii or Sheiiir ( Dent. iii. 0), and 
cai)tured 1121 charhds and 470 carria^-es. He then 
besieged and captured Damascus, <lestroyin^ the 
beautiful garden which tlnui as now fiin;^e(i the 
city, and after marchin;^- into the Hauran, where he 
<lest roved many cities, he returned and held a 
tribute ‘durbar’ at ileyrout, m‘ar to which city his 
statue is carveil on tin* ro(‘ks n,t the mouth of tin* 
Nahr-el-Kelh. Here he received tribute from the 
Tyrians, Sidonians, a.nd Vohan nhil Klumiri^ ‘Jehu, 
the son of Omri.' I’o the Assyrians Samaria was 
known as lift Klniiiin\ ‘ tlie house of Oinri and 
so Jehu was re^i’aided as one of tln^ line of Omri. 
'Pile tribute jiaid on this occasion indicates the 
wealthy condition of the Israelite capital; ‘silver, 
jjfold, a howl of ‘;<)ld, cups of j^ohl, piU’Jiers of 
^ndd, and a sceptre for the kin^^’s hand.’ J’he 
rei;jfn of Samas-ltimmou II. (S2J 810 n,<’. ), the son 
of Shalmaneser, who succeeded to the throiK! after 
a rebellion and civil war lastin;^ two yearn, added 
htr^ely to the eastern provinces, and the Assyrians 
came for the lirst time in contact with the Aryan 
invaders who were a<lva.ncin;; fr<nu the north-east. 

In the year TtiJ n.c. the .Assyrian (‘poii> m I'anon 
records tin* (dismvation (»f a solai* ticlipse in the 
month Sivau, which is now identilie<I as that of 
the loth of .June. J^his e<*lipse forms tin* pivot- 
point on which As.syriau chronology turn.s. Tin* 
einidri* now h(‘;;a,u to display si^^iis of weaknc.-is. | 
ami when Assur-nirari asc<*inh*<l tin* throne in 
7o.*J n.c. there were many indications of a spirit of 
revolt. 'J’his is indicated by the statements in the 
eponyni canon. Arpa<l in Syria rev<dted, and for 
four V’ears the army remained ;it hoiin*, owin «4 
<lonht to tin? disturbed stati; of the country. An 
attempt was then ma<Ie to re[uess the revolts in 
\amn or Kurdi.stan, which apparently failed, for 
in the year 74(i n.<’. we have a r(‘volt in (-alah, 
which indicat(?s a rehelliou <>f the army, followed by 
tin* usurjKition of the throm* in 74.> by ruin or Tul, 
a Babvlonian who assumed tlie A.H.syriari name of 
'ri^latli-]»ileser II. Like his early nann*sake, he 
j)rove<l the .saviour of the nation, and at om*(; 
institute<l an entirely new system of government 
of the provinces of tin? empire. In former times 
it was coin(uest and spoil rather than annexation 
and annual revenue that formed tin? policy (»f the 
rulers of Assyria. 4’i;4lath-juleser II., howe?ver, 
iiitro<luce<l a miw system into tin*, government, that 
of contrali.sation. (’om|uere<l ilistri(?ts were, now 
atinexixl and became satraj»ies ruled by A.-syri.in 
officials, and re.sjMUisible foi‘ a li.\e<l yearlv icvenm; 
to the central ^mvernmenl. The lemlers of the 
national )>artv in these rc'^ions were rem ved to 
As.syria, ami theii place supplied by b,i.nds i*f | 
colonists from other re;.ioii^, as m the case of 
Samaria, Ari>ad, and Hamath. Another ereat aim 
of the new' soverei^oi was the eoutnd of the ^reat 
C4)niniercial centres in \\ esh*rn Asia. Thus t‘ar- 
cliemish and the cities of I’lnenicia were objects of 
canipaiji^ii.s to secure the tra<le-i()ute throuirh Syria. 
Ill 74*2 n.e. Arjiail revolted and was lr’sie»<*d tw'o 
ear.s by the Assyrian.s, and its subse(|neiit fall 
rou^ht about the corniuest of North Syria. 


Hamath, then in alliance with Uzziah, kin^^ of 
tliidah, and who.se kirifjf Eniel may have been, as Pro- 
fessor Sayce sii'^'^ests, a Jewish nominee, w'as taken 
by storm, ainl tlie kin^s of Syria hastened then to 
pay homaj'c to the comjueror. Amonj^ tlie names 
mentioned in the ins(*riptionH we liml Menahom, 
kin^ of Samaria, Ive/iii of Syria (Damascus), Hiram 
of Tyre, Pisiris of ( 'archemish. This was the 
campaign referred to in the Scriptures (2 Kin^s, 
\v. 10), when Menahom «.;‘ave a thousand talents of 
silver to Pul, kin;;- of Assyria. The .successful war 
in Syria and Palest im* was followed by campaijj^iis 
in Armenia on tlu* shor(*s of I..ako \'an. The 
As.syiiaiis next aiipear in Syria as the allies of 
Ahaz, calleil Vaiiua-kha/.i or .lehoahaz by the 
A.ssyrian ,si*rihes. The result of this camjiaif^n was 
tlu; si(*^e of Damascus, and the rava;^in;; of the 
kin;;doms east of Jordan. The fall of Damaseus 
made Syria a j)rovin(*e of the eoiirt of Nineveh, and 
the trihiite-lists discov(*red by Sir Henry Layard 
at Nineveh .show Darchemish, Damascus, Arpad, 
Arvad, Hamath, Tyre, Sidori, jiiul Samaria as con- 
trihutinj^ a ref^iihir sum to the national revenue. 
Having reduced the west to submission, the 
A.ssyrian kiM*^ now attacked Chaldea, ami after a 
si'vcre war, commem*iu^- in 781 n.t*. , he defeated 
and slew' Ckin-zini, the Kinziros of the Canon of 
Ptolemv, and was jirochiinied kin*; of Suniir and 
Akkail iu 72t) n.c. 

This imuorlaiit rei;;n ended ahruidly in 727 n.(’., 
and a weak priiu*e, Slialmaiieser lv.,nf whom no 
inscriptions an* cxlarit, jisccruh'd tlu* thrum*. He 
made an iiiell’cctual attempt to ca])tnre J’yrc, 
which had revolted, ami durin;;- the si(‘;;c either 
died or was murdereil at the insli^ation of Sar;;'oTi, 
‘the Tartan' or ciunriuinder in <*jiief of his army, 
'riic nsnrpi'r continued the war in Syria, and 
in 7*20 15. r. cjipturcd Sjimaria Jind cjirried awjiy 
‘27, ‘280 of the Icadin^^ inhabitants, and idjiccd 
them in the |)roviiu*e of Cozan, neai- tlu? Khahour, 
;ind in Media. JJie latter (hivs of the rei;;n of 
Ti^lath-jule.ser II. ev idently had been imirked by ;t 
«;<‘nerjil revolt of tlu* pn)vinc(*s, which Sar;;on held 
to rccomjm*!' ; and in tlu* battle of Kjiphia on tlx* 
borders of K;;.\pt, which tcrmiualt*d the war, 
he ehe«‘ked the Jidv!in(*(.‘ <d the Ej;ypt.i}ins under 
S.-ihako. In 717 n.r. the 1 1 it t itc <*apital, Cjin hem- 
ish, b*ll, and produ<*<*d the rich sjM)il of. ‘eleven 
t;ih*nt.s, thirty maueh of ;;o|il, ami two thousand 
one huiuln*d talents of sijvt*r, ' All this time the 
intrigues of Menxlaeh haladan HI. in Cluildeji were 
ejuisin;; trouhle, hut tlu; ilisturhed state of the 
other provincf's still kept Sjir<;on from the ohjeit 
lie most desired — the eoiujuest of Hahylon. in 
order to di*l;iy the ,‘ittjiek, Merodaeh-htihidan sent 
his e.nihassv t^o Hezekiah, and raised a revolt ij) 
Syrhi, in which Plueniciji, Moah, Kdoni, and 
Pliilistia, supporte<l by the E;^ypti^ln.‘^, took nart. 
Sar;;on hi'siej^ed .Jerusalem and hurneil Ashdod 
( Isaiah, xx. 1). Having «|uelled the revolt, Sar^on 
irivad<;<l lljihyhnii.i, and after a terrihh* campaign 
e,a|>lnred the capital, M(*rodach- haladan takin;; 
rctu;;f‘ in Mi;;ht, and was proclaimed kin;; 7H) Itf. 
Tablets dHl(;il in his r('i”n as kin;; of Hal>yh)n are 
preserved in tlu* Hriti.sh Mmseum. Sai>;on hiiilt 
for liiiiis<*lf a mfi;;niru*ent pahu*e called Dnr 
‘ Fort Sar|;on,’ nuirked by the ruins jit Khorsanad, 
aluMit IT) miles from Nineveh. 'I'his jialace w'as cx- 
jdored by M. Hotla for the French ;;ov eminent, and 
the line sculptures from this site form one of the 
treasures of tlie Lonvre. 'riu; bas-reliefs, scnlpture<l 
li«;ures, and archil (‘ctiiral decorations of thi.s jnihice 
show' a new departnn; in Assyrian art, and indicate 
forei;;n inllm;nce. Sai';;-on w'as killed during a 
revolt of the soldiers in tlu; new palace on the J2th 
day of the month Ah (July) 70o n.C., wdien his 
son Senmicherih succeed e<l him. Tlie annals of 
Sennacherib are only known to us for eight yeare of 
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liis rei<,m. The RaV>yloiiian revolt on the death of 
Sai'jfon hid to the return of \ren»dach-}»ala<laii, hut 
nine mouths later ho was defeated hv the Assyrians 
in tlie battle of Kisu. At tlui same time a 
revolt broke out in Pliilistia, ami the people of 
Kkron havin<^ deposed tlui Assyrian nominee Padi, 1 
sent him for security in eliains to Uezekiah, | 
kin;,^ of .Jerusalem, who placed iiim in prison. This 
hrou<,dit on the .Jewish kin^^ the ven; 4 eance of 
Sennacherib. Having con(juere<l Pho*nicia, he ; 
marched aj^^ainst J^kron, where he ])unislied the I 
chief priests and Pliilistine birds wlio bad broken ' 
their oatlis to Assyria, defeating;- the allies on th<i 
})lain of Klt(‘k('h, when* th(‘v were aided by a 
stnm;^ contingent of higvptian troops, tie n(‘\t 


ravaged .Juda a, capturing forty-six cities, chiefly in 
the bill-couni ry, and then advanced to .Jcrusaleju. 
Here he states he shut Uezekiah up in the cajiital 
‘like a binl in a cage.’ 'ldier(^ is no indication irj 
the inscripti<nis how loim this siege lasted, ami the 
meagre account of this eN’ent in the campaign, and 
the remarkably abrupt termination of the account, 
seems to indicate that the si(‘ge terminated in a 
dis.'ister to the Assyrian arms. Th<‘ tribute pai<l 
by the king was semt by an envoy to Nineveh, not 
[>aid on the surren<lcr of the city: ami this, together 
with the f.'ict that Seiiu;i(‘hcrib m‘ver again entere<l 
l*alestine, seems to conlirm thi‘ sfattmients of the 
Helirew writers. 

The state?nent as to the liiunh'r of Sennacherib 



b\ his sons meets with a most acciirate coiilir- 
ication Horn the. inscriptions. In the Uabyloni.in 
caimii we are told that on tlm ‘itUli of tiie month 
’ 'lx t (December) tJSl n.r., tlie king \\;is slain 
le is two ehh'r sons, who were jeahms of the 
faNoiir sluovn to tln'ir younger brotlu'r Ksar-haddon, 
w li was at the time serving w ith tin* army. Seven 
Week later, Psa,r had<lon overt hn*w his brothers, 
t‘ ether with their ally Krimcnas, king of Arimmi.i, 
at Maiatiyeh in ( ’apj)a<h)eia, cnttMcd Nineveh in 
tunmph, and ]>laced himself upon the thnme. 
I hough the most active general of his father, 
bsiir haddon was far im)re than a mere warrior. He 
lM)ssi‘ssed great luditical tact, and at once inangur- 
al-ed a mwv ]»olicY with n*gard to the tnmblesome 
court of Habylon. He divide<l tin* court betwe(‘n 
Haljylon and Nineveh, residing at the fonm r place 
‘hiring the wdnter, the la(t(*r in the dimmer 
JnontliH. it was during <me of these j»eriods of the 
winter court at Ikibyhm tluit .>Ianasseh was 
brought ]u'isoner (2 tdiron. xxxiii. 11). A son «>f 
Mcrodach-baladan had attemjited during the period 
m anarchy to seize the, thnme of IJabylon, but 
being defeated, lu; Ihal to Klam, w here lie wgis put 
to death by the Klamite king. wi'.» w ished •> jne- 
the friendship of the* king of \ss> ia. Jn 
h7o the Assyrian king commence i one of ilio most 
unjMutant wars in the whoh* period of Assyrian 
1‘1'^tory — namely, that wdiieh lesnlted in tlie siih* 
jugation of the nowerful kingdom of Kgypt to the 
Assyrian.s, and left the ancient world under one 
’■jde for twenty yoai-s, thus first giving to the worhl 
the idea of uiiiversal empire. After the war had 


w.'iged with varied success for more than three 
Nears, the Assyrian king madt‘ one great ell'ori to 
terminate it. A \'er\ powerful army left Nineveh 
the lirst- day of the year, ;uid took th«‘ roail to 
Kgyjd. Tin* march oi'cnjiicd three montiis, and on 
the .\ssyriaiis haN iiig I'caclicd tlic iOgyj)lian stioiig 
holds, a seri«"s of battles was fought, lesulling in 
the retreat of the Kgy]»tians on Memphis, wldch 
was captured hy the .Vsyvrians on the ‘i^d of fam 
muz (.June), whereupon King 'fiihakah lied ii]» the 
Nile. I'.s.'udiaddon reiurneil hy way of the coast of 
Syria, rccci\ingc// ronf^- the irilmtcs of tlie IMaeni- 
cian andDrcidv kings of (’\prns, and the Philistine, 
Moabite, and Israi'lite inlers. In (‘ommemoration 
of ibis snc<'(‘ssfnl cam])aign, tlic king li;id his 
statue cai veil on the rocks at lia.il Kasi ( Nar-el- 
l\clb), and an inseiijition recording the capture 
of .Memphis eiigraviMl iiimui it. Pefoie leaving 
I’'gypt the Assyrian king dixided the newly <*on- 
nmMH’d laml into twenty satrapies, ruled hy juefects 
subject t<i tin* court of Nineveh. 

'flu* Egyptians did not long nmiain ijiiiet after 
the (b'parlure of the main Ixidy of the A.ssyrian 
army ; for 'Jdrbakali ri'liirned from the I pper 
Nile, ami the Assyrian king bad onci* moia* to jire- 
i>are for a campaign in the Nile Valley. During 
liis absence wdtli tlie main bo<ly ot the army in 
I Kgypt in the pre\ ions mmi. .t revolt bail been 
raised in Nimweh ; so the king, to guard again.st 
the repetition, crowned Assiir-bani-pal, the eldest 
of his foil’* sons, king, and plac<‘d him on the 
throne to rule in Nineveli, l‘2th lyyar (Aiuil) 
069. Two yeai-s later, during, the eam])aigii, on Pith 
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Marclie><van (October), tbc warlike KKar-hacbloii 
with the army. Assur-bani-pal ha<i all the 
ambition, but lu; lacked tlie /genius of his father. 
He was a eoiieroiis p.-itmii of art an<l lettei-s, and liis 
roi^oj Mas tlu' culminating^ j)oiiit of Assyrian sj>lcn- 
dour. He <MintinmMl tile E».,wntiaii war, drove 
Tirhakali from Ar«‘m|»his to Tlnmes, Avliicli city he 
ea}>tured and stripped of its treasures. I'luenicia 
M'as next invaded, and 'I’yre ca])tured, a.fter a sieo(‘ 
last in.u' some moutlis. Oami)ai;^ns in Fdam ami iii 
Northern Arabia next occupied the army. The 
empire M as noM’ shaken by one of tlic most serious 
rcN’olts raise<l against the government. Aetiii^, 
nrobal»ly, on the advice of his father, Assur-barii-pal 
Innl appointed Ids Inother, Sama.s-suni-\ ukin (tlie 
Saosduchinos of tlie (’anon of Ptolemy), \ i(‘eroy 
of liabylon, M'ho, takin*/ advanta,L,m of the absence 
of the Assyrian armies in various lands, rose in 
revolt, aided by the Klamites, Arabs, and by the 
K;;yptians umbo- Psammeli«*hos. 'riie revidt lasted 
more than live y<‘ars, and at last Jtahylon, llor 
sippa, Sijjpara, and ('uthah Mere b(‘sie.L,^ed and 
taK(in, ami lire, sMord, and pcstihmcc* sju’cad 
through tin; land. The rebellious jnince burm'd 
himself in his palace M’ith many of his folIoM'ers. 

This revolt, hoM'ev(‘r, sljook the foundations 
of the einpiie, and soon the vast fabric bc^an 
to totter. E.iryjd declaied ln*r imh'pe.ndencc, Syria 
M’as in i(*voIt, Elnni and the north <*asti*rii pro- 
vinces refused tributt*, and Kandalanu, the m‘M' 
viceroy of Jiabyhm, procla,iim‘d him.self kin;.^, M'hih* 
his successor Nabopolassar, father of N'ehuchatl- 
nc/7.ar, tmt'iily thrt'M' otV all seinblant'c of his alh‘ei- 
ain;e and declared himself kin^. Assur-etil-ili- 
yukinni succe.tMlcd his fatht'r about. (itO. lit* rebuilt 
tlie palace td' (.'alah, and bricks bt'arin^ his in.scrip- 
tions hav<‘ been found there, d’ln; last .Assyrian 
kin;.f M'as Ksar-liadtion 11. ( the Sarakos) of (’tesias. 
Tlu're an* some tablets relating' U) this princt* Mhich 
shoM’ that tlurin.i,^ his ruh* th(‘ north-east ]»rovinces 
M'ere inva<h‘d by a noMerful confedtu'ation of Aryan 
and Turauia,u triiu's, NTcth's, ( Jimuu‘ria.ns, ami 
Armeidaus, un<l<u‘ tin* command of Kaztarit 
((.yaxares). 'Tin; nu'aj.ire character of tin* iu.scrije 
tions about this date, and tin* apparent numb(*r of 
rlainiaiits to tin* throne, imiicatt* that after the 
death of A.^sur bani pal a jjcriod of disrujdion and 
anarchy s(*t in, folloM'ed aljout bOti n.c. by the 
sieee and destruction of Nineveh, after Mhn*h 
Assyria b(*caim* a Median ]»rovin(‘e. 'i'hc Alesjula 
mentioned by Aenophon in the ‘retreat (»f the Ten 
Thousand’ Mas pr»d»ably the Musapbi of the 
inscriptions, * the luMcr Iom'u tlie aciojMdis havin;^ 
been destroyed. 'The remains of Sassanian art 
found by explorers on the site imlicate that tin* 
toMUi Mas occupied then and in Homan times. 

( 7u'o/io/nf/f/. chrom>l<);^\ of the .As.'^yrian 
em})ire noM' rests upon a Ncry linn b;isis. j>ein.ir 
founded on s(;veral carefully prepnrc<l chronolo;/ical 
inscrij)tions. The most important of (ln;se is tin* 
‘Enonyin (’anon,’ a tablet containing- a list of the 
arclions, or (‘ponynis of .Nineveh or (’alah, ^ivin;: 
an exact chnniolo.i^y from IMS (mI) n.<\ \s ea<’h of 
tliese officials ruled in otli<*<* onlv one vear, the 
year Mas named after them ; ami a ^ the raie of (he 
oilieial y<‘ar of Ihir.sa^ailn is fixed ]>y a sol.u e» lipse, 
tlie dates of all the ollieials can he ascertained. 
Fraf^ments <)f seven copies of it Mere iIiscm rered by 
Sir Henry Ivaulinson in iMtVJ. Vn hisi«.ric.-il in- 
scription ot Kimmon nira.ri datci) on tin* side by 
the name of the ('ponym of the year, enables ns to 

ba».*k as far .as J.SdO Ji r. A recent discoveiy has 
nroiiLdit to li^dit a table of Semitie Hahylonian kin; 4 s, 
arranpal in dynasties, (r.aced hack as far ;is 
11.0. The dat(*<l contra, et tablets <_nvt us further 
help for tlie later dates. The jiarallol As.syrian 
inseiiptions mve much help in settling the chro- 
nology of Babylonia. 


(Jmrrn}nc))t. The government during the early 
ami middle empir(*s Mas a j»ure liesjKitism and rufe 
by forei; of compn'st, hehl together by the ohliga- 
tion.s of tribute ami homage ; hut no eimtralisa. 
tion existed. In the reign of Tiglath-i>ileser II., an 
e.\tr*iisive system of central government M'ith the 
ac(‘onipaniim*Mt of l)iireau<*racy Mas introduced. 
In eompion'd lands tin* native niU rs M t'ie <*ithcr 
removed and re]»laced by nominees from tlif* 
.Assyrian court, or a resident ambassador jdacctl in 
the court. Trilmtary cities Mere ruled by prefects 
{fn’k/ndc) and suh-]>rcfects, Hevenue Mas levied 
by collectors from all toMiis ami districts, ami an 
aTinual present from the native jninccs. In home 
govcrmm‘ni the Assyrians modelled their system 
on (hat of liahylonia. I’a\(*s Mere levied on all ^n-o- 
duce from t<»M'ns ,aml villages, .'ind tithes hir tin* 
(<*mple revenues. Sp(‘eial taxes Mere levied for 
the army, the river-Hotilla, and the maintenance of 
the royal roadMays. Justice Mas a<lminis(ered by 
a]>]»ointcd judgos, the courts being held in the 
temples or ill the city gale, Mith the right of direct 
a])pcal tt) the king. The king had absolute poMcr 
o\or life ami death, and olVeiiders M'ere treate<l M ith 
the gn*atest cruelty ; impalement, deca,j»it;itioii, 
mutilation, ami hiirning by lire. Mere the minislt 
ments inHict»‘d. The king Mas fi'iidal lord of all 
land, and could grant or ta,kc away any estat«'s 
cx<‘ojd those of the ((‘Uiples. Public m orks M on* 
<*arric«l out by vnrrce. (forced hands of lalM)urcrs) 
and captivc-lfihonr, ju’ovisions for the M'nrkmi'ii 
being ]»rovi<led by the state. 

-Tin* rt‘ligion of Assyria, though e.sscn- 
tially of Ikihyhuiian origin, Mas much simjJer, and 
though pol\ theis(i(* in ('haracter, Mas froe from the 
inuUitudinons pantheon of tin* more ancii'iit em])irc. 
.At the h('a<l of (In* ]»anthcon Mas the god .\ssnr. 
the national deity, ahvays inv<d<ed lirst in the 
roya,l inserij>t ions, and icgarded as the divine 
foumler of the nation. He is callc<l ‘ the holy one,' 
‘tin* glorious chief of the gods.' His name doe.'- 
not a]>]>ear in tin* ‘(’hald(*an (’reation Tablet.’ 
'riic .\ssyrian paiitlu'on (*onsisted of (mo ]»rincipal 
triads, Mith imnierous minor d(*ilics : (1) 'Plie 
Xaturr triml, m liose birth is dcscrilx'd in the 
(’reation I’ablet --. / // /^ ‘tin* father cd' all tlie 
gods,* ‘tlie Prog<*nito?“, M'bo cha,Mge.s not lh<‘ 
ilecree coming forth bis month,' •the loril of 
heaven,’ ‘tin* bcav(‘n.' I>rl, the s(*cond mcmln'r 
of (he triad, is eall(*d ‘ loid of the M'orld,’ ‘ lonl M'ho 
protei*ts tin* land In* Mas the ruler of tin* earth, 
//co, till* (liiitl menibm*, Mas one of tin; mo.st im 
portaiit g<»ds in tin; ]):intln‘on. He M’as ‘lord of 
tin* s. a, of rivers and tonntains ; ’ lord of M'isdom 
and kiioM'ledge. 1*2) J'he //’/n/Z. -I’lds 

triad eon.si.-tod of the moon goil. Sin, called the 
‘ illnmin.tor of earth,' ‘the lord of v. axing and 
Mailing,’ ‘tin* loril of law,-;.’ J'he sun-god, called 
Sfiantfts, ‘tin* judge of heaven and earth,’ ‘tin; lord 
of light,’ ‘tin* driver a,Ma> of evil.’ 'Pin; sun god 
Mas one of the gods most M-orsbip])ed in the 
.\ .-yri.in ]>antln*oii ; and tin* morning and evening 
l'\ pin- to this deity arc among the most beautiful 
st ceimens of .Assyrian sacred literature. Jafttr, the 
tliird member of (bis (ria,<l, Mas (lie go(hl(*ss of the 
<*re.sceiit moon, ainl the ‘ijueen of tlio stnrs.’ 
Stri<*tly speaking, the godd(;ss Istar Mas tlie only 
godd(‘ss in the Assyrian ]»antlieon, ami slie .assimes 
many and varied attributes, Slie M as .also ‘ queen 
of Mar and b.attle,’ ‘the archeress of the giuls.’ 
Among tin* minor di\'iiiities, tin* most important 
Mils the g-od iMardnk or AIei(idii<*li, Hie son of Hea. 
This god occnjdcd a most important ])osition ; he 
M'.as ‘the mediator hetMcen gods and men,’ ‘B”- 
protector of mankind,’ the ‘gmd M’ho naises the 
dead to life.’ Tlie godd(‘ss /ir.at-haiiit, the Sue 
coth-henoth of the Bible (‘J Kings, xvii. 30), appears 
hut little ill the Assyrian insiuiplious, though most 
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often invoked in tliose of liabylonia ( (].v.). Next 
in importanoe was Nebo, tlie j^od of learning, and 
liift consort Tasinituv. Tlie libraries in Nineveh 
and other cities were all dedicated to tliis ^o<l, and 
the opitlnds ai)plied to him indicate that he was 
tlie Assyrian llernies. He is called ‘ the wise f^od,’ 
‘ the lord of illustrious birtli,’ ‘the enJar*j:er of the 
mind,’ ‘the writer of inscriptions.’ Ntn-f^al (‘2 Kin^^s, 
xvii. 50) ami Nusku were the f;-ods of war ami 
Imntin^, ami the former also the ;;()d of death, with 
tlie title of ‘the j;reat <levourer,’ to whom the 
winged lions fvt the temple or iialace gates were 



The Ni'igal (llritisli Muscuin). 


dedicated. The two gods of Sej»hai\ aim, .Adram- 
iMch-eh and Anamimdeeli, are to !>(• identilied with 
.'\dar-malilv, ‘the, god of the noondav stin,' ami 
;\mi maliU Ann, tin* father of the gods. .Mo.<t of 
the oflmr miiioi* divinit i(‘s wer<* those worship|>ed 
principally in Uabyl mia. Tin' rcligi(Mi.s <‘er<*monics 
ol .Assyria boi'e a clos(‘ resciiiblaiicc 1(» those of 
Ihibylonia, the tomph's being orientated to the 
north (‘ast, and the holy ]dace s('parate<l from tin* 
inue by a veil. Tin' morning and evening sacri 
lice, tin' olh'ring of <*akes, wine, milk, and Innu'x, 
an' fouinl in the. litiiigdt'S of tin; temples. See 

h'.th unliHfif. d’he As.-^\ rians, it is /mw gein'rally 
fi' know lodgoil, were a branch of (he St'mitic family 
ol nations, ami therehire were membtrs (»f the 
suin' grand division of tin* human race as the 
S . lians, (he IMneiiiciaris with their colonies, the 
•b us. and tln^ modmn .Arabia, ns. hong prior to 
t-lc' 'Jlst <',('nturv 15.(’., Semilism, as a distinct 
cliinic elemi'iit, appears i(» have tirst establislnal 
i|-''lf in (’hahlea. The race's \arionsly calleel 
S' >(hic, 'I’nra, Ilian, or Tartar, a])]»oar to have onee 
bei'ii spread o\'er tin* w hole sj»ace from tin* ( ’au- 
casiis (o the Jmlian Ocean, and from the Meililer- 
ram*aii te) (he mouths of the (lange's. Their type 
of language* has eemliiiueel te) our time te) exist in 
the greater part e>f Asia, ami in senm* of the re*Tiiote*r 
e<)rin*,rs of Kiireipe, as aiming the Tinns, Lapj»s, 
Turks, aiiel nnngariaiis. In (’hahlea tln*\ w*'ie 
the elemiinaiit nme until .abemt the* 'Jls! e*e*nturv, 
win'll thii prexssiire of easte'in iniaelers. IdaniiU's, 
Ae'. tolled (bo Se'init**s fremi ( ’hahle\i. 'Then se-ems 
te» have ceimniene'eel a. se'ries of mlgialiem.s. Assiir 
birth jireibahly at this time fremi llahvlon lei 
Assyria, Abraham and his folhiwers to Palestine. 
Treini these seats, Seinitism was nfterwarels e*arrie*el 
to Cy] priis, tei the seinthern seaboard cemnlries of 
Asia Minor, tei Carthage*, Sie ilv, Spain, aiie’ W e.st<*rn 
Africa. 

The iraditieins of Assyria iiielie*ate a very early 
^‘[ninectiein betwTcu Ktiiiojiia, Arabia, and tin* 
(‘itif:*s on the Enpbrates. Meseijiotainia iineloiibt* 
celly eolitaineel a large projiortiem of Arabs, ami 
fills accoimta for the fact tliat Heroelotns styles 
Sennacherib king of the Arabians and Assyrians. 


The Clialeleans, cedemies of wbom were* plant»*el in 
Armenia Iw the Assyrian kings, Avere* probably 
reimiveel fremi tin* semtli. Jhit the Snmiriail- 
Akkaeliaii riu'e's (se*e ITUiYLONI.V ) are neiw slmwii 
to have inhahite*d I>al)\ hinia fremi the re'inote'st 
time's, ami hy (hem tlie earlie;st civilisatiem in 
Mcsopeitamia was eiriginateel (see CrNKifoijM 
JNsciiirrieixs). 

Ill langmige*, Assyrian is e'h'aily allie^el te> the 
northern br.ine'li eif the Se'mitie-’ family. The 
voeabulary has a cleise* allinity with Ilehrew' ami 
JMnenieian, w’hih^ in the^ full ‘eh'veleiimient of the 
I ve'ihal eemjngation, the* use eif numeratiem, and its 
i riehiiesH e»i symniNiiis, it, ajipreuu'he's m.*arer tei the 
I yXrabic. 'The i>reehmiinant fe'atnies of the Assyrian 
elhnie* tyjie are Se'mitie, but nmelilieel by inter- 
j mixture with Akkaelian ami either eh'ments. 

I Ijtlcntf nre tnid ( n't/ is<ti mn . — ( )ne eif tin; ineist im- 
I jMirtant results eif the* explorations has be'e'ii the* eli.s- 
j eovery, in the pahn e eif Assnr-hani-jial at Nim*v(*h, 

: e»f a large* library e'emsisting eif many thousaml tab* 
lets, large* numbers eif wbie-li are*. m»w steire'd in tlie 
' Ibitisli .Mn>eum. Tlii.-> library, in all jueibability, 
ei\\e*s its origin to the keen peililical insight of 
Ksar-haehhm, but was e'eimjileteei by bis sem A.ssur- 
bani ]>a.l, w hei.se iiaiiie* iimst eif the tablets be*:u’. In 
' (be* eMileijihon eir eleicke^t attaeheel to e.‘ae-h talilet, tliO 
, king says: ‘The wise tilings of Nebei, all (liere 
! was on tablets I wrote, I ('iigrave'd, J cx]daim*el, 
j ami, bir tbe inspe.*e'tiem of my jn'eiple, in my ]ialae*(* J 
I jilae*e*d.’ A e'are'ful study has lie*cii iiiaele of tbe 
tabh'ts in this librarx , ariel it ise\ielen( it w as cliie'fly 
eemijieise'ei eif labb'ls ceipieel fiom more •im-it‘nl 
eirigiiials in tbe temple librarie*s eif Cbaleloa, (*ae'b 
being state'el tei be* ‘like* its eibl e'opy,' i-r ‘like Ibc 
i ancient tablets eif Sinnir ami Akkaeb’ That such 
: was (he* e'ase* is oeiw driiieiiist rate'd hy the elise'ewcry 
elf einplie'ate* e'ojiie's in the* lihraiie's eif Jiahyloiiiaii 
e'ilie‘s. 'The* liliiarv was e'lieh'iitly femmleel lei pro 
ve*nt the south of .\''S\iia, fieim going tei be tangbt 
at Jbibylem eii l»e)rsi]ipa, wbere* tbes weiiibl be sub* 
je*e'te‘el tei elaiige'ious politie'al intlne'nce.‘s. Us eelne'a- 
; tiemal e'bara< t(*r i.s show n by tbe* diseove'iy eif a 
iiuiiiber eif s\ llabarb's, elie I ieiiiarie s, ainl le*xt -beieiks 
. for iiistrnctiem in tbe am ienl .Vkkaelian ami Snni- 
j irian language's. Tbi'se* tabb'ts, e'alle'd by the 
j Asss rians ‘tabb'ts to Ik* witb iiiin " ( baiielbeieiks ), 

I we-re* tbe* e*lass-b«>oks eif (be slude'iils in Nim*ve*li, 

! ami bave bi'i'ii tbe* ine'diuio b\ wbii'b tbe eleci- 
! ]ibe*rers base* loariUMl tlie* eilib'r languages of 
' i’baleb'a ( lieiiormant , J r -vn/zi ////c.v). In 

, Ibis same* se*e*liein we* timl works em m-i 1 lM'niatie.‘s, 
i tables eil sepiare* ami cnliL* veieits, as well as lists eif 
I plants, metals, ami jiree'ieiiis ste»:ics, animats and 
j ojvels. ']’be ge'ogiajibie-al w orks a]>]ie'ar tei be' liiiiileel 
I te) lists eif e*onnliie-s willi their pi odiie-ls, siicli as 
* Le'bamm ee'elar,' ‘ Klam bense's/ ‘Cilie'ia tin and 

■ silver.’ ami ‘ Arabia e-ainels.' Tlu' si'e-liewi, lieisve'vcr, 

I svliicli lias be'i'ii nieist piedilie' in eliscove'iie's lias 
: be't'ii that of jieietie' anel m\ llnihigieal litera- 
; lure. Ill bS7‘2 tbe' late' (b'e-ige* Smilli, of the 
I iJritisb Museum, elisceivcreel a series eif ]Mietic 
' h'gemls relating tei the great Cbalelcaii lie*ro 

■ (Ji/ellmbar eir I/elubar, the* cle'veiitb tabk't eif Avbioli 
eemlaineel ;i le*gcnd eif the* |)<*lnge*, v(*rv cleisely 
rc.si'inhling the Jle*lire*sv ae'e'eiiiiil. This scries of 
tablets was feiuml tei cemsist eif Iwt'lve beioks eif an 
cjiie* poem, eU'seribing the* labeuiis eif Ci/elbubar, 
tin variems opi.seidcs eif wlieise career are* jirraiiged 
ae'conliiig le^ the sun's ]iassage tbreuigb tbe signs of 
the zoeliae. tlu* Pel age tabb'l being tlie e'lcvcntli 
correspomliiig tei tlie sign Aepiarins. hreiiii tbroe 
iliiplicate ceijiie's and ninm'ious iragme'nts, se'lieilai's 
liave been able tei editain a nearly eomidele text 
of this imiieirtant tabb't, ami tbe resembbuiees 
which it pre'se'iits te> the Hebrew' narrative are even 
nieire striKing than was at first reeeignised. 'The 
lleMKl is sent as t\ punishincnt fen- sin ; tbe Iniilder 
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of tlie ark is ca//e<i Saimis ‘tlw livini;(Thi‘n‘aroafi‘W )y/iu-hrepn\^riUliefodJmu 

iNiiii ; ' Itn -Hf jH T.s into thv vossol all his uuilc oattM W(mwn ruling tm luiiies, iVc. 

and feinalo svrvnnts, mid vduiig^ men, nnd nil It is imturnl to ox^iect that Xhieveh — n wenidj, 

the beasts of the iiehJ. The /av/iaratf on of the and luxurions city iinportot! nmnr of the jiroducr]; 

ark occupies seven (lays, the rain lusts seven days, j of other countries, yet the umnufaetured good^ 
seven days are (XM'upied in veaclnn;^ the mount would mainly ])e of home produetion. The jars, 
Nizir (.salely ). Hero a sarrilice is oHeretl, and (he hroiizes, oj-iss bottles, earve<l ornaments in ivory 


^ods smelling the sweet savour, gather about the 
altar, and 1)> the intena'ssiou of H(‘a llie |K‘aee is 
restonsl, and a <*ovenaut nuule, find sealed by the 
appearanee of the ‘ ^n'eat bo\i, which Ann had 
created for his o]oi-y,’ 'ppe resemblances are very 
striking; but there are also dilVerences, csjaM*ia!ly 
lot'al features, which show that the traditions are 
not <‘o]ued from one another, but probably liave a 
common orij»in in an older tra<lition. Tin* discovery 
of these le;^n‘nds was follow(*d shortly : ,fter by tin* 
iliscovery of an important s(‘rics of cosnn>* 4 :oiii<* 
le^^ends. The close resemblance which lln*y pn*sent 
to the ll(‘brew (h_‘in*->is story is well illustrated 
by the first lo;^ond, which may be thus translate*! : 
‘ When as yet the heavens were unnamed ainl 
below on (‘arth a nann* was not rec<u«led. 'rhe 
ocean tin? ^^lorious was the father of them. The 
chaotic, sea was the motln*r of them all. 'riieir 
W’aters w’ere j(»ine<l in one. 'the darkjie.ss was not 
withdrawn (and) no (lower ha<l o})ened. When as 
yet the ^nxls had not come forth any of them. I»y 
name they W(*re not calh'd. (Irderdid not e.xist.’A**. 
The resemblaiict; to tin* lirst chapt<*r (»f (Jenesisis 
most r(>ma.rk{ible, as als*> in the other fra^^oiient.s. 
The p.salms, hymns, ami i>rayers also are most 
poetic and la'antiful in cliaracter. 

<tv‘. -'rin* excavations carried out 
by Hotta, Layard, Mcnant, Opp<‘rt, Kawlinson, 
(reorge Smith, and Uassam near Mosul, Khorsa- 
ba«l, and Koyunjik, have h**! to many very 
interesting; discoN (*ri(‘s. I'ln* [)alaces and build- 
ings that have l)eeu laid open are full of 
.sculptures, Jill covered with inscriptions, in <le- 
ciplnn'iii;; which consi«b*r;iI>le progress luis been 
made, ainl niorti may be* (*xpected. Anninj; the 
most I'emarkjible monuments now in the British 
Museum jire two wiii^e<l huimin-hejnle*! lions, 
12 feet liii^li, and fis many in leti;;th ; wdnoed 
hunnin-heade*! bulls of the same <linn*nsions as the 
lions ; win^md sphinxes ; ainl tin* fjimous ob(*lisk 
of hljick marble, s<*ulj)ture<l on the four si«le.s. On 
this hist are represr*nte*l a ^'ictory, a prisoner pros- 
trate at the feet of the kine, ;iml fon*i;L;n people 
oflerin;; tribute, ami leailin;; su<*h aninuils jis the 
Ihiclrian camel, elepluint, lion, and rhinoceros - 
animals, with the exce[)tion of the lion, found 
in Asiji only far east of the Ti;.,o*is. 'I’he bas- 
relnds jxre very numerous, exhibiting; <*.specijilly 
war and hunting;. The imirch, the onset, the 

pursuit, the si(‘;;e, the passage of rivers, the 

suhmis.sion find irejitnient of cjiptives, secretaries 
noting; the number of hea<ls tak<*n in battle, find 
the amount of spoil ; the chase of tin* lion, of the 

antelo|>e, of the wild ass, and other Jininuils such 

are tlie favourite subjects of the .V.s.syrifin .sculptor. 
Nor are they tn*ate<l in the conventnuial style id 
E«;yi>t, but in a manner which, for ^ra •**, sjurit, 
correctness, and delicjwy of execution, excel.-.- every- 
thin*; else known in Asiatic jirt. 'Tin* firli*-ls .some- 
times follow modc'^ of representation diHerent from 
our.s ; for instance, a hull h.is five le^s ;.;i\en him, 
in order that from fill )>oiiits of view he may be 
seen with four; ji ladder .- tands ed;;cways a;;ainst a 
side wall, to show' it is not a pole. But a truthful 
impre-ssion is alw'iiys Jiimed at, ami it is this that 

K Ves the.se .sculptures thcii \'alue. The labour 
jstow'ed on the careful finish of ;i priest’s 'lre.s.s, 
and on the tasteful deconition of fin firti* I(^ of furni- 
ture, proves them to he the work of an in^'^cnioua 
and painstaking people. From the bas-reliefs we 
learn little about the private life of tlie Assyrians. 


ami mother-of jiejirl, eiigrsived gems, hells, earrings, 
arms, iiten.-iils, are of excellent workmansliip. The 
luiumieiits espccijilly Jire iii gooil ta.stc, ami evince 
no iucoiisiderjihle skill in the working of metals. 
Transparent gl;i.ss was not unknow'n, nor flic use of 
the lens jis :i magnifying agent. Tin; Assyrians 
knew' flic prineijilt*. of the arch, the nsc of the lever 
ami roller, Jind the conslriiction of lupieducts and 
drains. In flic jirts of peace they app(*Jir to’luive 
heeii not infeiitir to any Jinci(*nt luilion ; w hile 
their eompiesls, jind tlie long dnrjition of their 
empire, sufHee to juove tlu'ir capacity for war. 

For the arclijcolugy, see the book.s Ity I’.ottji, Lay.’ird, 
Oppert, (JiMirge Siiiitli, and PtMTot and (Miipic/, ChaUlh 
it .f-v-vz/rm (1S.S4), vol. ii. of tlicir JliatiVur (U V Art dofai 
r A ntKftiifr ( Ihig trails. 1S.S4). For the iiistor}', see IJaw- 
liii.sctii, 77/c Firr iirdtt Mitiutrrhiai nf (he A uru nt EiiMcrn 
World (4 vol.s. 1S()2 (17); ()]ipci-t, Jli.dohe d(s Emiiirt.i 
dc (Vntldrr if d'Af<s//ii( d'<t}irrH It » M tuio )in itts [VSYu)] \ 
l.ctioriiinnt., Mo tun ! d'lflxtoin attediutf tic !' Orient ( .‘1 
vols. iSllOi ; Mcnant, Aininlt.< de.s Jiois d'^isst/rie (1S74 ! ; 
.Maspero, //ii^fnire tt/teif /nit dfs /*itip((,sdf /' Oriad. 

4tli imI. l.s.s;l); and Sjiycc, ..l/e’h/j/ Kiiii'iie.-i of the hhist 
(f<S.S4). l''ur till* lan^uai;c, si-i* the grainiiuu-.s of Fayoo 
( 1S72 ami lS7r)) ; his J.teftiris on the Siilhdxtrit >nt>l 
(Irnnunnr (1S77); Jiml the dictionari«‘s of F. N<inis 
(ISdS 72) and I h'litz.sttli (1SS7). For the religion, sec (he 
coinparatiw hi.story hy 4'iclc ( 2d cd. A nistcnlain, lS7d; 
French trains. ISS'J ; Fngli.sh trans., vol. i., 1SS4) ; and 
Sayce s H'dih<rt lAetnrex ( bS<S7 ). See also the follow- 
ing general hooks: Sayce'.s .• its J'rinee.s, f*r lists, 

and J*(ojift (iSiS,-)); ; iid Ertsii Liijht from the Aneient 
Mtnntmt nts (Ikl (. il, IS.SfJ). 

As'tai'lis. Set* ( 'U.vvi-'ISK and lams i Kit. 

AsIsir’ltS Ihi* (Jjetdv Jiml Boman form of (he 
name of the su]>rcme fcimilc ilivinity of the 
IMio*ni(‘ijiiis. Like tluit of Baal, tin* corresponding 
mah* ilivinity, tlie naim* frc<|m*nlly o<*cnrs in tin* 
cjirlier liooks of the Old Test{imt‘nt in tin* plnrsii 
form Ashioroth , ;uid imle(*d it is not till tin* time 
of Soloiimii tliJit tin* singular form .Ishforeth o(*eui>. 
This pluijil icf(*rs rjitln*!- to ilifl'erciit iiiodilicjitions 
«d the.se deities than to dillereiit stjitues of Ikml 
Jiml .\.sIitor(*th, JIS (Jeseiiius exphiim'il il. The 
worshiji of this godde.ss extended w liercM'r Fine- 
nieian colonies were, fonmled, as at (’yprns jiinl 
l.’arthage. 'The general notion .symbolised in her 
attrihutes wjis tluil of jir<Mlnetive jiowcr, as tluit 
of BjiJil wjis geiierjif i^■e j»ower. lienee, jis tin* snn 
is the great symhol of the latter, tlu^ moon i.s of tin 
h»rm(‘r ; tunl eons(*(piently we. lind the moon ideiiti 
fieil with Astjirte, and the godd<*ss rejuesentid 
home*! like, tlu; ere.se(*nt moon. By otliers sin* is 
sujipo.scd to l»o syniluiliseil hy the plam‘t \"enus, jis 
wasjil.so the (Jreek .\ jilinxlite, who wjis undoiihtedlv 
borrowed from the Flio*nieijin Astarte. (»e.s(‘iiiiis, 
F'irst, and nio.sl Hebrew’ scholjirs, accept (he 
et \ imdogy that nleiitilies the name with our word 
sfor (Sanskrit, torn for stdrd ; Zend, stdronm : 
Behlevi, aeforon : (Jr. osfer: Lat. stelfo). It seems 

proliahh; tluit sliewas at vjirious timi's symhol i.sed 

l»y either. At any rale it is clear tluit slie was Jin 
a.stral deity, like most god.s in the IMneiiician i>an 
theon, ami that (he things holy to her on earth 
w’cre merely symbols, not <iw’<*lling-j)lae(*s. Astaiie 
was the object of a sensual nature- woi>liil>j 
attcnd(‘d hy many licentious ritt s and w'ild orgies. 
Aslitoreth is lu) otiier tluin the As.syriaii Istar with 
a feminine termination, th, in accordance with the 
Plueiiieian idiom. The woi*ship of IstJir ^yas less 
]»ractised in Babylonia than in Assyria. Some of 
the legeinb of Baliylonia make her tlie daughter or 
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Sin, the moon-f^od, tlie Accadiaii A<;u or Acii ; hut 
otiiers place her among the older gotls, making her 
daughter of Ami, the sky. (.^msidered as the 
evening star, she was known as [star (»f Kreeh ; as 
the morning star, she was identilied witli Anunit 
or Anat, the goddess of Acead. With the Arca- 
dians she ha<l a separate atid imle])endent exist <‘nrr 
us a divinity, though she came t^) l»e e(»Msidere<I hy 
the Semites as hut the consort and sliadow of the 
god. She [»resided over love and war, as well as 
the chase. She was invoked as Mhe queen of 
heaven,’ and ‘the quc’en <d' all the gods.’ Her 
chief temples were at Erech, Nine\(di, a,nd .Vrluda. 
(‘allied through the Semitic world, she was idmiti- 
lied with the sun-go<l (’hemosh in Moah, hecame 
the Ashtoreth of the ( ’anaaniti*s, and appears in a 
somewhat dl "erent form as the Aidiroilite of the 
(Jrt^eks, and the .Xrtmnis ftn! j/nia.slns of Ephesus. 
One of the most ]H)pnlar of Hahylonian myths told 
how fst.ar had wedde«l the young and heautiful 
sun-god 'rammnz, ‘the <nily lu^gotten,’ and had 
desei'iided into Hades in s(‘ar<*li of him when he 
had h(*en slain hy the hoar's tnsk of wintt'r. 'I’lie 
month of August was called hy the Ae«‘a<lians ‘thi‘ 
month of the eriaml of Istar : ' wliile .lime was ‘the 
month of '.rammnz ' of the Semites. 'I'his ‘ ahom- 
inatioii ’ eoiihl h(', se(‘n within the very ]H(‘eim*ts of 
llie lemjde at .lemsalem ( Ezek. viii. I I ). She is 
also identical with the Egyptian lli(fh(n\ \n\{ it is 
dillicnlt to say which of the tw'<t iias the grcat<‘r 
antiquity, 'riic worship of Hatlior, as 'I’iele jMiints 
oMl, may he traccMl in l’'g_\ pt long hcforc lln‘ ti.nc 
wlicn th(‘re was any ]>ossihiliiy of Semitic inllm‘in‘e, 
so that W(* may conclude either that Istar is the 
EgNptiaii Hatlior in Semitic guise, or that both art‘ 
forms, mo<lili<'d in aceordaiiee w it li vaiw ing miti«uial 
genius, of a goddess originally in\ok<‘d under a 
similar name hy th,‘ e(mimon forefathers of the 
Hamiti's a, ml the Semiti's. 

.Asfart4% Ji geiins of Eamellihraiich— i.<‘. hi- 
valveMollnses, tin* type of a family, Astarlida*, 
very closc'ly allied to tin* N’eiioridn* <u* \'eiius 
lamily. It is iiiten*sting ehielly on account of 
its history: for while only a few species now 
evist, and these limited to the. no’thern o(*eans, 
liie fossil sp(*<*ies are extremely nunn*roiis (eom- 
iiK'ncing with the Llnx period), and are <listrihuled 
o\er tin! whole world. 'I’lie Astartida* were appar- 
’• .tly to a larg** exti*nt r(*]daeed )>y the \ enerida*. 
Nvliic.li comnienei'd with tin* oolitic period, ainl are 
MOW .among the most alniinlant hi\alve molluses. 

without p(darity ’ (from the (ln‘ek), 
iC 'd lufist fre(jnentl> of a magn(*tic needle so 
i'' Miiged as to he iinalVeeted hy the earth's 
Miagnetism. This is managed hy taking two 
inagin*ii«* Tn*edhs, as nearly of the same intensity 
.as ])<»ssihle, ami ]daeing tln*ni parallel to one 
another, with their poles in <»pposite «lireclions. 
riiey thus m*ntralise one another, so as to he un- 
alh‘ctc!d hy the eartli's magnetism, though tln*y 
remain suhject to galvanic action. 'I’his c<»mT)onnd 
astatic ne(*<lle forms the jirincipal part of Hie .astatic 
galvanometer. 

As'tcr (( Jr. , ‘a star,' from the form of tin* tlowcrs ), 
a genus of plants of the natural order (‘onqiosii.e 
(q.v.)aiid suh-onler 'ruhulillor.e. 'I’he genus con- 
tains a great iiumher of species, h(>th herhaceons 
and shrnhhy, ami ehielly perennial, of which thr(*c- 
fourths are indigenous to NorHi Amer: i, the 
rjnnainder sparingly distrihiited over Ei ope .and 
^"ortheni Asia. One species oaly, ..L 
the Sea Staiavort, is a nativ(* of Ihitain. It is 
^'ornmoii in salt uuirslies. A numher of ])ereiini;il 
species are in cultivation as gar<Ien lloweis, t»f 
"diich the New-Eiigland Aster (H. //em atujlkv) 
and the Michaelmas Daisy (A. tradesranti)^ iioth 
natives of Nortli America, are perhaps the most 


coimnon, and, with some of the other species, are 
prized .as among the eoiiqiaratively few llowcrs to 
he seen at that dull se.ason when aiitnnm is ghing 
jilace to winter, lint the best kimwii and most 
valued of all the asters is the (’hina Aster H. 
{i'nUistvfdniH) suunsiH H siininier annual, of which 
many varieties are in cultivation, .and new ones 
;ire eontinnally introduct'd. It was hronght from 
(‘liiiia to l*'raiu*e ly a missionary in the ISth cen- 
tury, hilt has since been miieh iiiqiroved and varied 
hy eultiire, and all its ilorels have been rendered 
ligiihiti*. 'riie \arieiies exhilut great iliversities of 
form and coloui-. 'rhe ])lanl delights in a rich free 
soil. In the nortlii rn parts of Ilritain, the seed i.s 
generally sown in Ajuil in a hot-lK‘d, or in pots 
under a Irame, and the young asters are ]danted 
out in the (q)en Mir in .Slav. 'I'liey llower from 
.July to tin! end of autumn, and eontrihutt! niiieh to 
the liveliness of the How er garden. 

Astcrabad'. Sec As’ntAiiAii. 

Aste'ria, a vari(‘ty of Sapphire (q.v.). 
Aste'rias and Aslcri'ada^ See Stak-fish. 

Astt^risk (tJr., ‘a little star'), a sign Jir sym- 
bol (*) used in writing and ininting, as a refer- 
ence to a note at tlie Ijottom or on the margin of 
the page. 'I’hc obelisk, or dagger (t), and many 
ollu‘r marks, aie similarly emjdoyt'd ; hut wdien 
tln*rc ;ir(* s(*\'eral references on tlie same ]tage, it is 
now' common to use the niim(‘rals I, *i, .‘k *!v.e. The, 
asterisk often maiks tin* omission of words or 
sentences, or it distinguishes words .as eonjeclnral 
or ohseure, or it may he used merely as a tyjxi- 
graphii'al mark for any s]>ecilied juirposo. 

.isll^roids. See rUANKToihS, 

Astl^rol'l^pis, a name given to w hal appears to 
hav<‘ hc‘en tin* largest lisli that li\<*d in old r(*d 
sandstom* liim's in tin* l''iirnpean an'a. Its remains 
have l)een met with in Scotland and Hiissia. It 
was eoverefl w'th a. strong lM)ny armour, cmhossed 
with star-like tiih(*n‘les hi'iiee tin* nann*. ((.Jr. 

‘a star;' /////.v, ‘a s(‘ale*). Its euirass-like 
e«‘]»halie .-'hi(‘Id n'ached a length of ^Oainl a. breadth 
of Hi inches, .\sterolepis is snppost‘<l to li.ave hoeil 
from *20 to JiO feet long, 

Asteropll'> Hites ((Jr., os/.r, ‘a star.’ and 
/Vz/zZ/o//, ‘a leaf ), a, gen(‘ial name, ninler wliieh are 
incliiiled sonn* ahninlant hissil t»lants of the eoal- 
measures. The forms .-o «lesignaleil are the tinted 
sti*ms of (’alamiles (q.v.) { Kijtc'.svtnuir)^ with 
slender hranehes sj*ringing from tin* joint s, ainl 
l»earing w horls of nan «)W-p«)inted leaves. 

.Astlllllal (( Jr.) is a disease ehaiaeterise«l hy (he 
oe.mrreiKa* of paroxysms, in whieli tin* hii‘af liin»,q 
previously natural, becomes <lillieult, and i.s 
aecompaiiied l»y wheezing and a distressing s(*nse 
of tightness in the chest. .\sthma trecjnently 
appears at lirst after .some inllammatory allectiun 
of the re.spiralory mneous memluaiie, hut often 
without .any sueh <*.anse. Jt may begin at any age, 
hut most often Ix'foie ten. It is often clearly 
liere<litarv, .atl'ecting sevi*r.al inemhers of the same 
family ; and it may occur in families with a 
teiideney to nervous diseases e.g. e]»il(‘psy. 'The 
juiroxNsms are often preee«le<l hy premonilory 
symjiloins -in some hv great ilrowsiin'ss ; in others 
liy extreme wakefulness ainl uiinsiial mental 
activity ainl hno\ainA of spirits; in at least one 
ca.se hy an attack of ojHitlialmia. 'riie dillienlty 
of hreathiiig imn hceonn* permanent in a lesser 
degree, with severei paroxysms at intervals. 

'I'lie .s])asms may occur <it »iiiy hour, Imt least 
often in the foienoon, most eommonly between tw’O 
and four in the morning. 'Die eans<‘s indiieing an 
attack vary gre.atly. In some, asthma only occurs 
with hronelutis, or w'ith tlisonler of the stomach ; 
in some it is hronght on hy paitieular odours, or 
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articlen food ; in many, locality exerts most 
inlluenoe — o.}'. they may sutler little in a smoky 
town, mucili in the country ; or the reverse. 

'^rhe ,'istlimat ic. paroxysm is thus (h‘scrihe<l hy l>r 
8alter, tlie stamlanl authority on this eoinmoii hut 
terrihle disease ; ‘ The jtatient ^oes t<» he<l and 

8lee]»s tw«) or tliree Iiours, lK;comes distressed in 
his hreathin.^^^ and he;;ins to wh(‘e/.e, so as to 
waken those in a»ljoinin^- rooms. II<* awalvi*s, 
chanj'es his position, falls asleep a;jfain and a^^ain, 
and the inism'ahle li^^ht hetween asthma and sleej» 
may ico tjii, till the imneased suHerin;' »h>es not 
allow the patient Ion;^er to forget himself for a 
iiioimml ; he hecomes wide awake, sits up in bed, 
throws himself forwanl, jtlants his tdhow.-^ on his 
knees, and with li\'(‘d head and elevated shoulder.-, 
labours for breatli like a dyin;;: man.' If the s])asm 
is ju'otraoted, the ox\ •^enati«)n of his Idood is im 
j)erfeetly nerfoi im*(l, owin;^^ to the scanty supply of 
air, ami lii.s extremities t;'et cold and blue, but 
at the same time the vioUml museiilar ellbrts at 
vosjnralion in whieli all the extraordinary muscles 
of Kes[)iration (q.v.) are ealh'd into action cover 
him with sweat. Tin* piilsf* is always small. 'Phe 
chest enlai'^es dnrin;^ tne ])aroxysm, but in it there 
is almost perfect staj^matiiwi of air. Alarminic, how- 
ever, as tlui attacks are, even to an o!i looker, tln‘y 
are almost never fatal. 

The symptoms (»f asthma are ]>robably ]U‘oduccd 
by s]>asniodic contraefion of tin' muscular fibres 
surroundin.ijf the smaller bronchial tubes ( s<‘<* 
liKStMKATlo.N ) ; but tln\v may be caused, at lenst 
in some cases, by temporary swelling of the 
bronchial mucous membrane, analo^JTou.s to Nettle- 
rash («j.v. ) on the skin. 

Jlurin^' the oecurren<*e of a ]»aroxysm, the 

{ );itient's clothes should be loosened, and he should 
)(' })la(‘ed in such a j»osilioM as will best a.ssist 
him in his etlbrt to breathe ; to this his own sensa- 
tions will j^em'rally ;^ui<le him. Tin?, number of 
itune^lies recomnn'inled and sometimes useful dur- 
ing.; the attatdv, is its<df a testimony to their uncer- 
tainty. A fe.w of the most valuable are antimony 
or ipecacuanha iji emeti«* doses ; etlnu* or very stron,:^ 
cotlee ; nit ro^^lycerine in small do.se.s ; chloroform, 
transient in its ellects, ainl to l»e use<l with catition ; 
inhalations of oxy;.^eu ; tobacco, strauioni\im, or 
lolielia sunds'ed in tin' usual way, with inhalation 
of tin* smoke; blot tin;^ [)aper imprejLcnat(;d with 
saltpetre' ami burnt. 

A sull'erer from astlima must avoid all causes 
which be finds aj)t fo iiiduc(? an attack ; must 
aftt'iid carefully to his ^ener.il health, and esju'ci- 
ally his <li;L^es(ive .s\ stem ; and may obtain much 
henetit from tonic and anti-sjiasmodic medicim's. 
The selection of a suitable hjcality for resideiKM' 
procures for many suircrers relief or imniuiiity. 
SVheti asthma be;;iiis very early in life, it often 
]»asse.s oir at or before niaturitv. 

Asti ( /l.v/rf a city of Piedmont, in the 

|jjov'eniinent of Alessandria, lies on the left hank 
of tlie Tanaro, ‘k") miles KSH. of 'rniin hy rail. 
Pop. { 1S81 ) 17, *140. It is a lar;L;c, town, with walls 
considerably (lilajddatcdi, ainl the st reels gener- 
ally very narrow and irre^;ular. It has a hir;^e 
Ch)thic cathedral, whieh wa-^ <’omj)leted alsnit 1.'>4S, 
and a royal colle; 4 < . There is carried on a. considi*r- 
ablc tra<le in silk and w'oollcn fa,hrics, hats, leather, 
and a;^rieiiltural ]>roilnc<‘. The ri><n a kind 

of Muscatel (fj.v.), is hi;ihl. csttM'nc'd, The town 
is of hi;;h antn|uity, having Ik'ch famous for its 
])otteiy before its capture Ia the (biuls in 400 
B.C. Un the otuasion of its being again takiui 
and destniyed in an inaipfion of tlie (iauls, it 
wa.s rebuilt by l*oni}>e\, and reecivc<l the name 
of Asta l*omj)eia. In the middle age.">, ..\.-ti was 
one of the mo.st pow»irful re]Mildics of (']>per 
Italy. It was captured and burnt by the Emperor 


Fix'deriek 1. in 1155, ami, after a series of vicissi- 
tudes, came into the pos.session of the Visconti 
of Najdes ; hy them it was ceded to the French, in 
W'ho.'4e hands it remained till the inhhlle of the lOtli 
century, when the Dukes of Savoy acipiired it. 
Alfieri was horn here, 1741). 

Asti$;iliaHsill (from dr. ‘not;’ sf/f/iita, ‘a 
point'), a defective condition of the eye, in wliich 
rays proi-ceiling to the eye from one jioiiit are ttof. 
eorrectly hronghl to a focus at onc point. In 
rvtpdttr astigmatism (a congenital malformation), 
the curvature of tin* cornt'a is nnc<jnal in dilVerent 
meridians, those of greatest and least curvature 
being at right angh's to each other. A spot of 
liglit is seen as a small oval, instead of a cinde, a,s 
in a jierfcct cve ; lines in one <lin*etion are seen 
»*learly, w bile lines at right angles to tlie.st* a^ipcar 
hlurn*«l. It can 1u* remedied hv tin* use of suitable 
glas.ses, Avho.se surfaces are cylindrical, insteail of 
being sjdierical like those of or<limirv sjiectaclcs. 
Irrrifii/ar astigmatism usually lesnlts from old 
injury or disi'ast* of tlie cornea, and can r.urely lie 
iiiijuoved hy glasses. See lOVK. 

A.sllcy, JMm.ir ( 174*2 1S14), thealrieal manager, 
e«|uestrian, and the bi‘st Inuse-tamer of liis time, 
was irainetl as a eabinetmaker, .served in (leiieral 
J’dliot's n'giment of liglit horse, and in 1770 started 
an exhibition of boismiiansbip in an open Held 
.'it Lambeth. 4'his was enlarged and imju'ovcd 
at tlillerent periods, ln'ing Imrnt dow n in 1701 and 
ISO.T In all, he (*onstnicte<l ninetei'ii .‘imphi 
tlieatres for eipiesti ian pi'i foi iiiaiices, one of which 
Avas ill Paris. 

A.sliH% »b)HN .Lveor., millionaire, the biiimlcr of 
I he ‘American h'ur ('om]»any,' was horn in (h*v 
many> near 1 l<*id('ll>eig, in 1 70*1. A peasant’s 
son. In? ln'lp<‘<l on his fatln'i's farm, unlil in lii.s 
lOlh year lie wi'iil to Loudon and workt'd Avith 
his luotln'r, a makt'r of musicaL instruments. In 
17 »h:{ he sailed to America, and hy the advice of 
deah'r in furs wliom In* met on tin* voyuge, invi'sted 
his small capital iii furs. Ily economy and indus- 
liy, he .so increased his means that after six years 
he had acqiiireil a fortune of ,8*250,000. Although 
tin? increasing inlluenee of the English Fur ( 'one 
]».Miiies in North America was unfavourable to hi.' 
plans, he now ventured to lit out two exiiedilions 
to tin* Oregon Tt'rrilory one by land, and one by 
sea tin* purpose of wliieli was to oj)en uj» a regular 
commercial interetiurse witii tlie natives. After 
many mishaps, liis <»bj(‘ct was a(‘liieve<l in LSI I, 
and tin* fur ( rai ling station of .fVst.oria (<|.v.) w :i> 
established ; but tin* war of lSl‘2 slopped its pros 
jierity for a time. l*'rom this jn*riod Astor’s com- 
mercial connect iuns extended ov(‘r tin* (*ntir(? globe, 
ainl his hips Aveic found in f'very .sea. (_)n his 
death at New 'N'ork, *21)th March LS48, ho le.lt 
]>roperty <*stimat<*il at .s‘2(),()00,tH)0, and a legacy of 
^H5(),(K)() for tin? (*siablishnn*nt of a ]>uhlie. library 
ill New' York. - -His wealth Avas mainly inherited 
l»\ hi.s son, WlLt.lA.M ( 170*2 1875 •, avIio continued to 
augment it till his death, Avheii he is said to Iwiac 
It'll s;.50,(>(K>,000. He athh?d .'i<‘2U0,()()0 to his fathers 
iH'tjucst for a jnihlie library. fie was known as 
the ‘lainllortl of New ^’ork,’ from the extent of 
his proiierty in that city. 

Astor^H, EMANtrKi.K 1)’, composer, born at 
f*alermo in 1081, Avas tin? son of a baron of Sicil.Vi 
who, for op])()siiig tin? anne.x.'ition of the island to 
Sjiaiii, Avas e.xecutc'tl ( 17td ) in tin? presence of his 
wife and son. Emanuele stmliml music in a 
Si>aiiish inonasterA at Astorga in Leon, from Avhich 
he derived his name, arnl whene.e in 1704 he Avns 
iiiA'iteil to the court of the Dnki? of Parma, fb''' 
]>atron, erroneously susjieeting that his daugbb-^ 
AA'as receiving his adtiress€?s, sent liirn aAA'ay to the 
court of the Emperor Leopold. Astorga died in a 
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monastery at Praj^nio, His master- work is a 

}>t<ibat Mater l)y It. Franz, Halle, IHIH). 

AstorisU orijriiially a fur-tradin;^ station in 
Oregon, Fiiit(*il Stfites, on the left hank of the 
Columhia, foumh'd hy the Paeilie Fur Poinpany in 
ISll, and nanu'd from its ehi(‘f i»ro])rietor, John 
Ja(N>b Astor. It was a main j)oint in the Anieriean j 
claim to the territory of On'^on (<|.v.). 'J'ln're are 
upwards of oO lar^m salmon tinning (‘stahli‘<hments 
in the neij^hhourhood, in which thousarnls of men 
an; cni]>loved durinj;’ tin; lishinjjj and ])aekin;^ 
season. The luml»erin^ imhistrv is also imjMu tant. 
Pop. ( ISSl ) 2803. S(;e W'ashin^ion Irvine’s Astoria 
(ISJO). 

Astrabtld'^ a town in the north of IVrsia, 
at the foot e tin* Fdhnr/ Mountains, 30 miles SF. 
of the (’jisj)ian. It was lon;^^ the resithnice of 
tin; Shah's ancestors, the Ivajar priin*es. hut 
owin^ to its remoteness the court was remove<l to 
TeluMan ; and since then its importance has d(‘- 
clined, whilst the population is said to have 
<Iwindled from To, 000 in ISOS to 10,000 or ev»‘n 
5000. 

Astra* 'a, <lau;;htt‘r of Zmis and Tlnmiis, or of 
Astrjens ami Fos (Auroral, was the last of all the 
;iod<lesses to leave the earth when the e,dden a;;(‘ 
ha<l ])a.s^(*d away. She took hei- jdact* in Insivmi 
as the const(*lhition \ ir;^’t) in the zodia<*. Astr;ea i^ 
also till* name of <.me of the IM.imMoids {<|.v.). 

A.stivra* S(M* (’ouAi., and M Ai)j{ia*oi{i:. 

.istra^''alllS, a hone of the foot, whi<*h, hy 
cmiv(‘.\: uppei- surfa,ce and smooth sides, forms, vilh 
tljc le^^-hom*s, the liin; 4 ;e of llie ankle-joint. Its 
lower surface is concave, and lestson the o.sw 
or heel ho?i(‘. Sec h'ou'i’. 

Astragalus, s-e 'ruACAc.vNni. 

Astrakliail', a < 4 '<>vernment in th(‘ SF. 
Knropean Pussia, wat(‘re<l hy the X'oloa, 
washed on the Shk hy the Caspian S«‘a. Area. 
01,327 sq. m. ; pop. (iSSl) 7t)S,!Ml. If ' almost 
CJitirely a harren waste, the only fertil j)orlions 
hr*ine‘ ahm;;’ tin; ^’ol,^a. Salt is ]»rocur(*d trofii tin 
mushes of the stepj)es, considfuahie numhers of i 
c.itlle are reared, ami lisli an; takr*n in tin; \*oliL^a, | 
and sent to Nijni Novgorod. 'The <'liiiiale i' 
markecl hy its extnmn's, and the popiilation hy tin 
^.^•iety of its nationalities. I 

.-Vsru \KHAN, its capital, and one (»f the clTud 
1 nvns of Kus>^ia, is situated on a hi;::h islaml in the 
\ oloa.. 41 miles from its nn)uth in tin* ('aspian Sea. 

It is suri-ounde<l hy fiuit-trees ami vineyards, and 
< onsists of tin* fortress (Kreml), the \Vli\l<* 'I'own 
' iicloi;^orod ), ami 10 suhuihs (ShdMiden). Tin* 
Kn‘ml ami tin; White 45»wn alone ha\e houses of 
stone ; tin; suhnrhs contain wooden huildin.irs only, 
and iiTe;^nla.r, <lirty, and unj)aved streets. Fcn.uth 
wise through the middle oi the city runs a canal 
which conm‘(*ts tin* Kutum arm of the Vol«ia with 
the main stream. Of nearly 40 ( Jreek chun ln*s, the 
tiriest is the cathedral ( 101)0), on the hi.uhcsi point 
in tin* Kreml. l*o]>. (ISSO) 57,700, co.isistin.*;: of 
Russians, Armenian.s, Tartars, ;ind P(*rsians. Al- 
most the (*ntire cojnmen*e with Pejsi;i and 'Frans 
cauca.sia. j)asses through tin* <*ity. 1 1.*-- ureal markets 
attract every year many thousands of merchants, 
mnl its three ha/aars are amon^ t in* husiest marts in 
Kuropt; or Asia. The city is connected h\ steamers 
with all ]»arts <)f the Caspian, a’.d is the * incipal 
harhour of that sea, althou;;h it is only v hen south 
winds raise the water that it ea.i accomnnMlate the 
largest vessels. The principal artieles im]»orte«l 
are wheat, hailey, woollen stntls, spiiiis, iron, tin, 
‘Iriigs, fruit, niannfa(*tures, raw silk, ciRton, 

<‘ottt)n yarn, and eotton fabrics. The iiidn.strii*s 
are shiphuilding, dyeing, silk manufaeture. sha- 
green-working, tallow-melting, seal <nl boiling, and 


soap-making. 'Fin* lisheri(;H art; of high imjmrt- 
anee, ami rank amongst the great(‘st in the wtuhl. 
Fnormous nnmhem of sturgeon are taken, —yl.s/yvr- 
hhan is tin* mum; t»f a line d(*seription t>f fur, the 
M’otluee t)f a varit'ty of sh(;(‘p found in l>t)khara, 
h;r.sia, ami S \ ria. * 

Astral Spin Cs, The star (Cr. asfroti) and 
lire worshi]) of tlie e;vst«T)i religituis rt*stt'<l on the 
tloetrim* that ev(*ry li(*a\eMly hotly is aniinateil hy 
a ]K*rva<Iing spirit, finniing, as it were, its smil ; 
ami this doetvii\i* passt'il into the n‘ligio-physi(‘al 
theorh's of tin* Creeks ajid Jt'ws, and even into the 
Christian wtuhl. In the ili‘im)m)logy or sj)irit- 
systems of (.'hristemh)m in the inidtlh* ages, astral 
spirits are conceived of stmiet iim‘s as fallen angels, 
.sometimes as souls of di‘])arted im‘n, smm*timesas 
spirits originating in liie, ami hovi‘ring l)etAvt‘(;n 
heav<*n, earth, and hell, without belonging to any 
one of these ]»ro\im*e',. 'Flieir int(‘reo\nse with men 
and their inllm*m‘e were variously re]nt‘s(‘nted, 
aceortling to tin* notion ftnnM*il of lh«‘ir nature. As 
tin* belief in spirits and witeheraft reached it.*? 
height in the 15th (‘eiitiny, the deniomdogists, or I 
.special students of this subject, syst (‘mat ised tin* 
strange fa,m‘i(*s of that \Niid p(‘riod ; and astral 
sjiirits wen* niadt* to (H*en])y the first rank among 
evil or d(‘im)niaeal .spirits. Paracelsus, however, 
and others attrilmted to every human being an 
astral sjdrit, or sid(*real ('lenient, in which the 
human soul, or sj»iiit ]>rop(‘r, is llionglit to inln'ie, 
and which lis’es for a linn* after tin* j»(*rson dies. 
Moreov*‘r, Parae(*lsns re<'»gnised asti*al or sidereal 
(*leim*nts in matti'r. Astral salt was tin* basis of 
tin* solidity ami incomhnsl ihle itaits of hodi(*s ; 
astral sulphur was tin* sonrc(* of eomhustion and 
v('g(*la.tion ; ;istial merenry, of volatility and 
fluidity. 'J'ln‘^<‘ tine * el(*me:il s w cn* analogous to 
tin* thi( (* eh*im‘nts of man -hoo\, soul, and spirit. 

AsirillgCIlts (Lai. aiL ‘to.' ami striaijo, ‘I 
hind'), nn‘diei.n*s em)>loyed for the jairposi* of eon- 
traeting tin* aninitil lil)re.^ timl (“jinals, so as to 
(*ln*ek llu\«‘s. h(‘mon Inige, ;i,nd diarrlnca. 'i’lni 
drugs nn»si commonlv ns(‘d as astringents an; 
alum, eateclm, oakgalls, rliatjuiN -root, Ac. Msiny 
of tin* \ (‘gelahle asiiingenis owe that property, in 
whoh* (»r in gT(‘:il p.irt. to tannin. A si*ver(* d(*gree 
of cold is a pow(‘rfiil asti ingenl. 

Astroraryillll* a g(*nus of Ann‘iican palm.s. 
S(*e Palm. 

As'troltibl* (from two Ci<M*k words signifying 
'to take tin* stars'), the na'ne giv(‘ii hy tin* Cn*eks 
to any eireiilav instrument for oiis(*rving tin* stars. 
Circular rings, arranged ;is in tin Annillavy Spln'n* 
;<|.v.), W(*re Used for this jnirnos)*. .\ proj(‘ction of 
tin* .sjdien* upon a idam*, witli a g'raduat(*(l rim and 
sights h»r taking altitudes, was known as an astro- 
l.ihe in the palmy d;i>s of a-trology. It lias l*een 
sU]M*r.s(*»h'd t»y tin*, niort* it(‘rf(‘ei instruments of 
mod«‘rn astronomy. Chaueer laihlished a lejirned 
Tnatisr oh thr Asinttahr in 131)1, (*dili*d hy Professor 
Sk(‘at in 1S72 for the ‘ F.arly Fjiglish 'Fe.\t Society.’ 

.istrolala* Kay, a large inlet of tin* sea im 
fin* northern coast of (In* (*asjerii poilion of 
Cuinca., opjiosili* the (‘ml ot New Ilritain. Fhe 
veget.'ition of tin* shores is luxuiiaiit ; a lange of 
mountains. 14,000 f(*et high, hounds tin* view soim; 
l."> mih's inland; tin* anchorage is ('X|)osel and 
inst;cuie, and then* aie no pracl icahh* harbours. 

AstroRiy^y (C*. , ‘.sci(‘nce ot tin* stars ) iu (*;irly 
linu's was a eom]>reheusi\ (* tcini tor tin* study, 
both of tin- motions of Hi icavcnly bodies, and 
of their su]>pos(*d inthn'in'e on human and torres 
trial ali'airs. Now it has only tlie latter nn*aniiig, 
fin* term .\stronomv having nsurjicd the form(.;r. 
Astrology is om* of* tin* oldest .su))erstitions, jmv 
vailing in very early times aimaig the Fgyptians, 
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Hindus, Chinese, Ktrnseans, and above all, the 
Ciialdeans. Its list* may l)e re^^arded as prodnee<l 
by the inipaticn< curiosity, and tlesire for harmony, 
of our race. ere any le^^ularly ojieratin*' 

laws were <liscer?ie«l in national or individual 
history, th('y could be se\-n in the nion* marked 
chan^n's of luatiuial nature, anion^ which the 
motions and irdluenees of the heavtuily bodies most 
conspicuously ranke<l. In the case of tl»e sue, 
these ruled ami vivituMl the earth. It was natural, 
theu, to su)>])ose that th(» ov(‘rnilin^ powm* which 
ordered tlu‘ apparent cliaiices of human life resichsl 
in the heavens, .and that its <l(*crees minhl be nsul 
there, the motions of the heavenly bodies provin^X, 
on trial, to be predicrtable. 'Fhe* astroh>;^y of the 
Koyptians was foumled on solar theories. 'Diey 
camnected (aich [)oint of the siin's course with a 
sta;.t‘- <>t human existence. 'To tlMUii its risiu;^-, 
culmination, and ufiadual <h‘scent lij^unMl the ])ro- 
/^ress of man's lib* in voutli, maturity, ami a.i^-e. 
idle Chahleans, or ( diablaic-l>:»hylonia.ns, included 
in tlu'ir system the other planets also. It was 
chiefly to tlu*ir labours ami fam-ies that the ancii'iit 
world owed its astrolo^^y. 'Their mime ev(‘ii be- 
came a .symmym for ast roloyeis, and (‘ontimuMl 
lon^ij; to be so, and on llu'ir system metli<‘val 
astndoey was piincipally foumhMi. lint tln‘ir 
astrolo^^y was lm)n^ md)le in its conc(‘ptions than 
the d(‘”raded medieval ami modem forms of tlu' 
science. 'Tlnw' i-onsideied tln^ stars and jilanets 
not as the mechanical ]>ow'ers rulin;^ men's des- 
tinies, but as a revelation of tlu^ Siijneme Ileinj.;;. 
They held them as imairnations or emanations - 
sentient bein;^s- -jiroeee.flin.n' from tin* absidute 
llein;^'. liaeh jdanet was thus a visible <leity. With 
this mythology, howi'ver. was ;;raduallv conjoined 
accurate observation of the motion of tlui heavi'iily 
bodii's (see As'i’HoNoNtN' ), [)roduein; 4 ‘ a strano(^ mix- 
ture of science and fantastic ima;.^ery. In Itome 
astrology found many a<lherents, though the edu- 
cated wane ooiierally Imstile; ( 'icero. the, elder 
l*liny. and 'Tacitus d(‘(dared a<j:ainst it. Seneca, 
however, bcliiwed in the intluence of the stars 
on men ; ami astioloyy profoumlly inihienced the 
Alexandrian mystics and the N(‘oplatonists. 

The spread of ( 'hristianity in the West, and later 
of Mohamme<lanism in tin* T'ast, cut indy altered 
the (diaracter of a,st rolo^y, I»y both it was robbed 
of Its polytheistic element. lint the Arabs, as 
fatjilists, found its temds more con^-enial. I'mler 
the C/alifs A1 Mansur ami AUmmazar it w'as 
diligently cultivated, Jiml is still a< cepted by the 
Arabs ev'erywhere. Ilow' inwrouuht in Moham- 
inedaii society it became iua\ be seen by any 
student of the Anthian Nitfltis. 'To ( dirist ianity 
it was Ics'^ akin ; thou;;li its inlluem-e apjiears in 
the Ix'autiful story of the wise men of tlie K.ist 
journeyin;^ to our Saviour's cra<IIe. 'These were 
most probably (MialdeaJi nia;^i ami astrolM^^ers. 
Some of the early fathers, howe\ ei-, accepteil or 
moditied tlu^ doctrim; of astrolo-y. t deniens 
Alexamlrinus, Ori^jjen, and Au;(ustin(', all ]»rotest 
ae^ainst it. I5y later (diuridi authority it was re- 
e-anled as obnoxious, ai’ l several times publicly 
condemned. Hut liy many zeai is ( iMioliis, 
ami even ehurchmen, it was cultivated, t ardinul 
D’Ailly, in the loth century, is .sai<l to hav< cah*u- 
lated the horosc.o[>e of Jesus (Mirist, and oar laiiieil 
the a,st rolo;j^ieal jn’eilictahility of the .iehm;«. 
Louis XI. of Frinee, amony his riany supersti- 
tions, numhcreil :i!so this, a, mi einiiiiaim*d for loiio 
the artrolo;/er Galcotti. Nostra<lamus (q.v.) w^as 
the ; 4 reat a-troloi/er of the l^itl. e.entury ; durin^^ 
wdiich, tlion;jrb ihe most lea,rned am! powerful 
minds eoritimicil to eultivate tin* s' ience, it 
gradually declined from its former ]»osition of 
credit and power. Tt could not emlure the double 
astofluvilt of the Uefonnation and its accompanying 


.spirit of true scientilie inquiry. Tyadio Brahe, 
Kepler, and ( iassendi rejiresent 'well this stage iu 
its histfuy. Their own discoveries, witJi tliose of 
(^)perniens aifd (hilileo, sapped its foiimlations, 
though they could not shake ofT its intluence on 
tliemsclves. Protestant llieologians like Melanitli- 
thon ciiltivat(‘d the seienee. l^iraeelsns ami 
(dirdan eomhiued astrology with alchemy and 
metliciiie. Purtoii, of tin* .ly/obo/i//, died about 
till* <late he bad himself forecast. Kobert Flmhl 
jiml William Lilly iu T'liglaiid rejucsent the latest 
period of the ])ublie jiower of astrology. 'The 
latter especially is well known hy his almanac, 
his ]»rojdn*cy of the great plagm* and fire of 
Lomlon, and his ehiim to foresee the, fate of 
(diaries 1. He was even for a time })ensioned by 
parliament for giving infoiiiuition. Dryden bad 
bis ebildren’s nativity reekoned. With NeAvton, 
astronomy emerged from mystery. His eonoep- 
tions extended the teirestrial laws of the jdanets. 
'The sun ami stars -in his wonls, ‘ hut gr(‘at earths 
vi‘hemently hot '- could no longer he view<*d as 
rulers of dc'stiiiy, ami astrology then<‘eforth jiassed 
into tin* hands of quacks ami j)sc*mlo-scienlisls, 
only an isolated elToi t hi'ing main* here and there 
to rehabilitate it. 

h’or great solitaty minds, astndogy has ev<*r 
had an attiactioii. Wal l(‘iistein was a coiujd(*tc 
h<*lievcr in it, and Napoleon I. often spoke of his 
star and his di'stiiiy, ami through tlunii was at'ci- 
sihle to tlattery. A imxh'rn ast rolog(‘r declares that 
Napoleon ninl W ellington were hoiii, the* om* under 
Saturn, tin* otln‘r umh'r Jupiter, in the hoiisi* <»f 
dignilic.s. Hence Na])oIcon's dignities were mis- 
fortune to hims«*lf ami others, W'ellijigton's were 
l)eneli(‘ent. ami liually sujicrior. 'Tliis astrologer 
was not a I'’rcnchnian. (>ue of tin* last jno- 
fessed astrological authors of standing was PfafT in 
(lermany, who published his Ast rnhKjir in ISltJ. 
.Vmongst Parsecs the w (‘<lding-da,y is TixcmI liy an 
astr<dog(‘r. 

Xitfunt/ astrology, tin* seienee by which tin* 
motions of tin* lieav<‘nly bodies W(‘re jireilieted so 
far as tin* knowdedge of tin* lime miglit allow’, con- 
tained mucli of sci(‘ntilic value, and is now alisorbed 
in Astronomy (ipv.). 

'The >eiem*e of jialiviat astrology, which studies 
to predii’t teir(*strial oe<*urre!n*cs by means of the 
heavenly bodi(*s, is simple. For its purposes tin* 
celestial spin •rc* was divided into tw<*l\(* s(*etors 
<*al!e<l ‘houses of ln‘aveii.’ 'Tin* sttrface of .1 jieeh'd 
orange appears divided iu a manner which fairlv 
repr<“s(!nts these. Place the axis of tin* fruit 
horizontally in a north ami soutii line, then 
tin* divisions of its sm face w ill represent their 
position oil tin; most eommoii system. If its axis 
oe ineliiK* ! so as to point either to the poh* of tin' 
«*(|uator or eeliptie, it will show' the houses on 
other less i uiinion plans. 'These houses are, sup- 
]iose<l lixed a,ml the, |da,m‘ts iu their diurnal and 
orhiial movements thus pass from one to another, 
tra ersing them all in a day. We shall use only 
iln* f'Oiniiion .system in <*.xphiining. On this, as tbe 
as' )olog<*r stood looking south w^ard, he AVould liave 
six houses dividing the visihle heavens, in order 
from left to right, tin* horizon dividing these from 
the six hidow’ liim. In three ways these houses 
diirt*n*d. 'Their pow'er d(*pemled on their positioif, 
the one enntaining the, stars about to rise being 
most powerful. It was called tlie ‘ascendant’ 
(lienee our expiessioie’ ‘ aseemleney ’ ainl ‘ liis star 
IS in tlie ascendant ’ ). Secondly, the bouses ditfiTed 
ill their subj(*ct matter, thus :* { 1 ) IJfe, (‘2) riches, 
(3) br(*tliren, (4 ) p,‘,rf*nts, (o ) ( iiildren, (6) health, 
(7) marriage, (S) death, (9) religion, ( 10 ) ilignities, 
(11) friends, (1‘2) enemies. 'Tliirdly, certain houses 
lielongetl to certain planets, Avhieh, when in tliein, 
bad peculiar power. How the chanMjteristics of a 
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house were suniiiiocl ui> may 1 m‘ seen from tlie 
following description, taKon, liowever, from a work 
foiindetl on the cclipiiv. sclumie. ‘Cancer (in this 
scheme tlio fourtli house) is the si>^n of tlie tropic, 
particularly fruitful, but cold, wat(*ry, nocturnal, 
northerly, movable, weak, and mut(i. It is tlie 
house of the moon, and exaltation of »Jupiter. It 
produces fair and pale complexions, round bsitures, 
•nay or mild bliit; t\yes, weak voice, the superior 
portions of the body larf^i‘, slender arms, and an 
ctleminate constitution.’ Tlirei; houses were as- 
signed by the observm* to each of t be four a^es of 
the person whose horoscojie was drawn, ami we can 
easily see how', having • lixc'd the planetary <‘on 
li^urations, be bad the, means of a ]>semb»-seb‘ntitie 
jn-ophecy at bis <lisj)osal. 
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Usual .Method, in <ha\vinj; a Hovoseopo, of rei>ri‘Scnting 
tin* 'I’wclvc llou.^cs of IhMXt'ii. 


Krom the above «h‘serip(ioii it ea,n also be seen 
how eh».‘‘<*ly astroh»oy was connected with pb_\sio; 4 '- 
lioniv and observation of boilily appi'aranee. I*'a<*h 
jilanet ill some schemes ea<*h house ruliMl certain 
]>.‘iils ot the world and of thi‘ human body, beino^ 
thus product i\e or a\ erti\(* of <*ej(ain diseases, 
JU'd specially nilin^^ eeiiain states. Mars was 
lo; i ot iron and the blood. Aries ruled tlieat 
Ihitain, Ihaiici*, and (Jei'inany. A conjunction 
o) Mars and Saturn (mali; 4 naiit in his intlueiice) 
ill .\iies mio;ht then threaten war and j>estilenee 
to a grejit part of Ihirope. (iemini ruled the 
;o • is and shoulders. Ihit dillereiit authorities, 
111 ;i matter so much of fanev, difl'ered mmdi in 
assi«^oiin^r those properties, ami lierce controversies 
haae rag;ed betw'een them, now' haiipily forgotten. 
Still, how'iner, many accept this strange, but imt 
unnatural, superstition. The .astronomer roy.il is 
ott«*n aamoyi'd hy Icttei-s re«|nesting him to di.iw 
the horo.scope of chiblreii, or to help hy tlie stars 
in linding lost projierty. ilenee astrology is now 
a means of extracting money from the simple. The 
astrology man,’ or sometimes ‘ woman,’ still has 
a delineation of the zodiac in his «larUened room, 
arnl conjurc.s with it to the loss of curious .servant- 
girls and apprentices. Zatneief's Ahnumtr and the 
magazine I nun’ a, hy their (‘xistence show, too, 
that such credulity is not conlincil to the illi‘»u’ale. 
put the chief interest of astrology to the ' dueated 
i>; as an almost forgotten, hut rei arkalde, develop- 
ment of the mind of man. Our evt rvday lan- 
guage, however, still testifies to the once wide- 
^piead belief in astrology. AVe still s|>eak of men 
as ‘jovial,’ or ‘saturnine,’ or ‘ merenriar in tem- 
perament — an uneonscions survival of a time w hen 
wie planet under wdiich a man xvas born per- 
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manently intluenced bis life. Jupiter or Jove was 
the joyfulb'st st.ar, lienee those born wlieii In* w as 
ill the asci'ndant were jarittl and joyous ; while 
those born under S.aturn were sittHmine, grave*, 
and gloomy ; ;uid tbo.se under Mercury as nwr- 
cunal and light-hearted 1 as himself. 'j’he words 
‘disastrous,’ ‘ ill starred,’ ‘ aseeiideiicy,’ and ‘inllu- 
onc(*,’ as well as such j)hras(\s as ‘i)orn under a 
Ineky star,’ point in tin* same direi’tion. L<»ng 
after astrology ceasi'd to hi* a belief, it ri'tained its 
power over the imagination, 'rims allusions to it 
are freipieiit in Milton, lieu Jonson, and their 
eont<*mporaiies, though its el.aim to being a real 
M'ieiK'e wjis hy tliat time gt‘ncrally <lisenMlite<l. It 
i is interesting to sei* that even Chancer in his later 
I lah-.s liad come, to think it a delusion, tliougli in 
j (‘arlier years he must ha\e l»een ;i de\ oted student 
; ot it, as is test died hy his learned disiuission of 
t.he .subject in his J rntti.sr im tlw Asf rtthihv ^ written 
for his son ami jiuhlished in 131)1. 

Headers wall find fnrtlier infi>rmatioii in Christmas’s 
CruiUv of tlif 'J'irin-Uiffiifs ASrit'iiit (uoi Jfi,stur//; llo- 
huck’s A at roll}; ft/ d/itl Mttf/ii- : ZadkieCs Haittlhottk Ut 
[ AatrutiHju : Itaphael’.s (,’ tilde to Aafrotix/t/^ and in the 
valuable work of M. Leiionnant. 

Astroil4nil> (Cr. n.sfnm, ‘a hi‘avenly body;’ 
iuHno.s, ‘a law ' ) teaches whatever is know'ii of 
the h(;avi‘nl> bodies. 

The histon/ of astronomy dates fi'om a veiy early 
perioil. It is tlie most ancient of all tin* seien<*es. 
riie ( ‘bim‘s(‘, Hindus, Clialdeaii.'-. Egyptians, and 
iwen the Creeks, ;ire known to lia\e investigated 
the beavmis very long before tlie ( bristi.'iii era. In 
Cliina, astronomy wa> inumnlely associated with 
state polities; tin* Indians, Cbableans, anti Egyp- 
tians imnle it a mattei of rt'ligion ; ainl luieh of 
tliesi* mil ions applietl it to astrological juuposes. 

'riie Chim*s(*. Cluiltleaiis, Hindus, ami Kgvptiaiis 
each claim tin* liouoiir of h.aviiig bt*en tlie lirst 
stinlenls of asl 1 tuiom v, .and each ha\e hatl advocates 
to snpjtort tlieir claim. 'I'ln* 'rir\ alort* tables ( .sabl 
b\ tin* Hindus L) belong to an t'ptieli 31()2 \ears 
n.i . ) are, so far as llieir tlale is eoin'cnietl, alto- 
gt‘l,ber nnreliabb*. A eonjunetion of tin* sun, 
motui, ainl planeis, athlueed to fix it, could not 
possibly have taken ]>l;i(*e at tlie time sjieeilitMl. 
Jinleed, imaiiv etuiteinl lliat tliesc tabh*s are ftnnnled 
(ui sei<*nee eoiinimnieat<*tl tt) tin* people of India 
either by the (in‘t‘ks or Arabians in mneli lalt*r 
times. Ctliers maintain that lln*y an* original 
Hiinln ]iroduetion.s. The m;iltci lemaiiis still 
st>nn‘wliat uncertain. 

'Lin* Cbiin'se have astronomical annals claiming 
to go back 2S.57 yt'ars n.c. Iii these then* is litth* 
reeon! of aiivtliiug but of ’In* ;i)))>(*;ii;met* t>f eonn'ts 
and solar t'clipscs ; ainl regai ding tin* latter nlieiio- 
iiieiia, lln*y tell iiolbiiig, sa\e the fact and date of 
, their oeeurrenee. l’roh*ssional asl lonomers were 
, eompeJb*d to }>rediet I'Very eclipse ninler [lain of 
deatli. 'I'ln* popular idea was, thai an eclipse was a 
iiionstei having evil designs on liie sun, and it was 
! eiistomary to make a great inusi*, hy shouting, 

; he.'iting of gongs, \e. in order to frighten it away 
from its .solar pre\. 'Llie many eclipses which the 
I Chinc'e report have been reealenlated, hut not 
more tluui one anterior to tin* tiiin* of I’tolemy 
I eonld be verilied. At an «*arly ]K*riod, however, tlie 
(.’hiiiese ajijmar to have been ae<|uainted with the 
luni-solar cycle of niiieieen years ( intnxlueed iiit(> 
Creece hy Metoii, ami since known as the Metonio 
I Cycle), and they ha<l also di\i(h*d the year into 
j 3t).5j^ day.s. Sol.stitial ohsi*rv;iin*es are sanl to have 
i been made by a gnomon in the 1 1 tli century B.C. 
To the hurnirig of all scientific hooks hy one of 
their princes ('Tsiii'Clii-Hong-'Ti), 221 B.c., the 
Chinese attribute the loss of many theories, or 
methods previously in use. Tin* precession of 
the e<|uiiioxes was not know 11 to the Chinese until 
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40() A.n., but prior to that they were fatiiiliar 
with the motion of the pltaricls. They even record 
an o])servation of a coniiiiiction of five planets, 
ma<h5 l)etwe(*M *2.314 juid H.<*. 

The mass of eviilciict* seems in favour t)f the 
plains of (’lialdea bein;^ the ])nmal seat of observa- 
tive astronomy. The risin;.rs and settinj^s of tln‘ 
heavenly lK»<lies aiul eclipses were sub jeets of «d»ser- 
vathni and notation by their piiesis at a very 
remote ]>erio(l. Si?M[dieius and lN)rpb>rv men! ion 
that ( 'allisthenes, who bad accompanied .Vle\ainh‘r 
tlie (Jreat to liabybui, on its comjuest by tb.-it 
monarch, discoveriMl there a catahi^me of eclijises, 
recordt‘d on tablets <»f baked clay, tlie earliest 
ilatiui;' from *2*2.44 !{.(’. These, by Alexander’s 
orders, were sent to Aristotle, 'riiey an* nearly .all 
now lost, six only beino- pn'servcd )»y ITolemy, the 
earliest <lated 7‘2() Itc., and formiiiLT t b<' brst reliable 
tdiservation we [)oss(*ss. 'riie (Mi.aldeans wtae 
;*e!iuin<‘ .astronomers. 'Pliey used «lifVerenl kinds of 
iliais, inventeil tin* z<Mli.a<*, gnomon, and cleps\dr;i, 
divided the day into the lumrs \\<' now use, attd 
discovi‘r(‘<l the Sttros, or cycle of .al)out IS \e;i,rs and 
10 days, dnrin;j: which the nnam m.-ikes *2*24 synodi- 
cal revolutions, and ecli[»s(‘s recur in the same ord<‘r 
for several <*ycles. 'rin*y also wc'n* so exact in tin* 
orientation of their chief huildimrs, .as to sln»w no 
mean ficeuracy of <»hservatioii. Their proficiency 
in arithmetic was piohahl\ due to their astnmomi- 
cal woi k. 

The Mj^vptians, it is sn]i]>os(‘d, were the lirst 
instrnetors of tin* (ir(*«‘ks in .ast ron()m,\'. 'I'liey do 
ncd. howe\('r, .'i]>))ear to have observed mn(‘h for 
themselves. 'Fin* meanin;;- of what data they ha\a* 
left behind them can Im» /guessed at only in a fe,w 
inslama's. No nn*ntion is made by I’toleiny of the 
idea ascribed to tln*m, that the jd.inets Nlerenry 
and V'einis mov<‘d muinl (In* sun; tin* prohahilitv 
tliei'fdoia* is, ITolemy not hein;^^ likely to (»verhM»lv 
such a novel theory, that they ent<‘rtai?n‘d no sm*h 
notinu at the tinn* (jf his ^isit, Imt that it is an 
after-tlioncht of more recejit ao<‘s. Krom the 
accuracy witli whicl\ tin* ^rcat pN ramid laces \l»e 
cardinal points, it was j)roli;il>l> used for :i,st ronomi- 
cal imrposes. It is designed on principles recpiirinjj; 
much astronomical kiiowh‘dn‘c. Ilut other pyra- 
mids dt) not show' the same correct ness of plan ; and 
it is probable that tin* |»riests of Herodotus's lime 
li.ad n»st tin* knowled^’C of their rennUe aneeslors, 
for the iiiforimil ion he r(*eeiNed from tln*m about 
tlie sun havin;.,^ ris(*n thrice in tin* w’est, wouhl seem 
to show’ the inaecuraey of tiu'ir observation and 
weakness of their the(nisini>- pjover. 

Up to this time, astronom\ is litth* else than 
tradition. The (Greeks li.ive tlm honour of elevat- 
ing^; it into a. reliable history, and to I In* di;j:nity of 
a seicn(*e. 'Fhah^s (040 U.c. ), the founder of tlie 
Ionic, school, laid the foundation of (ireek astro- 
nomy. He it w'as who first projia*,oite<l the tln*ory 
of tiie earth’s sphericity. The spln*rc is divi<le<l 
into live, zoinrs. He predict<*d tin* year <if a j^reat 
solar eclipse, liut this it is now' supposed lie must 
have casually succeed(*d in doin^ the (Irceks at 
this time havinj^; no obsi*rvatioiis of their ow’ii to 
f^iide tliem — by means of tin* (dialdeaii Saros 
(above mentioin*d ), wli'ich cives a re^^ular recur- 
rence of eclipses. He m.ade tin* (Jreeks, w ho, jirior 
to his tiling, w'en^ content to n;ivi;j:ate 1 heir ve.s.sels 
by the (Ireat Be;ir- .a rou;,di approximation to tin* 
north — acouaiiited with tin* L<*sser Hear, a niiich 
bett<*r jjjuioe for the maiiiier. .\nnm;j; otlicr thinejs, 
he held that the stars xvore com])osed of lire, and 
that the efirtli was the centre of tin* universe. 
The suece.ssors of Tliaic.s hehl o|)inioris which in 
many r<*.spects are womlerfully in acc.ordance w'ith 
modern ideas. Anaximander, it is said, held that 
the earth moved almnt its own axis, ami that the 
moon’s ii^dit was reflected from the sun. To him 


is also attributed, on somewhat slender authority, 
the belief in the idea of the plurality of worlds. 
.Ana\'a<^or.as, w ho traiisferrtsl tlie Ionic school from 
.Miletus to Athens, is sahl to have oflered a con- 
jectiire that, like the earth, the moon had habita- 
tions, hills, Mini valleys. 

Pytlia^^oias (.300 r..i'. ), wdm was the next astro- 
nomer of eniim*n<*(*, was very far in advance of his 
predt*ccssor.s. He promulgated, on f^roiinds fanciful 
(*nou;.;h, tin* theory the truth of wliicli, liowever, 
has been since «‘stahlislicd that the sun is the 
, (‘(‘litre of the planetaiy world, and that the earth 
i eircuhik's round it. IVthajj^oras also lirst tan<4lit 
that the morning and eveniiij^ star wen* in n'aiity 
one and the same ]»lan(*t. 15ut his views met with 
little (»r no support from Ids successors until tin* 
time of ( ’o[M*riiiciis. IJetweeii I’vthacoras and tin* 
adv(*nt of the Alexandrian selnM»l, in'arly a couple 
of centnri(.‘s lat(*r, the most ]»r(mdn(*nt names in 
astronomical annals an* th(»se of M(*t(>n (43‘2 O.r. ), 
who introduced the In ni solar <‘ycle, as already j 
intimated, erected the lirst suii-dial at Atln'iis, anil | 
in (‘onjum*! ion with rmetemon, ohs(*rved a solstice | 
lh(*rc in tlu* year 4*24 n.c. ; ( alli|>pus (.4.40 n.(.'.), 
who impiov(*d the Mi'tonic cycli* ; loidoxiis «)f 
(’nidus (.470 n.c.), who hroui^ht into (lreec<' tin* 
y(*ar of .4ti.3} d.avs, and wrote soim^ works on astro- 
nomy ; and Nic(*tas of Syracuse, who is report<*d to 
h;i\(^ taught tin* diurnal motion of tin*. i‘ai’lh on its 
axis. 

'The Ale.xandrian school, fostered by tin’! Piolc- 
mi(*s, originated a connected series of oh.scrvalioiis 
relative to tin*. c(uistitut ion of the iini\er,se, 'I’ln*. 
jiositions (►f tin* lix(*d stars were deU'rmined, tin* 
]»aths of th(* pl.iin'ts car(‘fully tr;ic(*(l, and tin* solar 
ami lunar im'tjualit i(‘s more accurately asc(MtaimMi. 
Angular distauc(‘s W(*r(*, measiirt'd with iiist rumcnis 
suitable to tin* puiposi*, and calcul;il(*(l by trigoiio- 
m(‘tii(‘al iiK'thods, .and ullimat(*I> tlie school <4’ 
.Mexandria pr(*s(‘nt<*d to tin* world t In* lirst system 
of theoretical astronomy that, ha.d ev(*r conijm* 
h(‘nded an (‘lit it c jilan of tin* c(‘lcstial motions. 
4'he systi‘m wi* know to lx* falsi*, :iml inb'rior to tlni 
Pythagorean notions ; hut it had tin* merit of being 
founded upon a long and ]»atient observation of 
li)n*nonn*na. 

The most int(*i(*st ing circumstances eonin'ctc*! 
with tin* (‘arly histoiy of the .Ah'xandiian s(*iiool 
;in* tin* att(*mi»ts m.uh; to det(*nnine the distance 
of tin* earth irom the snn, and the magnitude of 
tin; terrestrial glolx*. .Vristarchus of Samos tln’- 
t>ion(*(*r of the (3>pemic;\n syst(*m, as Humboldt 
e;ills him was tin* author of ;iii ingenious [dan lo 
asc(*rfain the pro[)orlion of tlni moon's distance to 
th.'it of t he .sun. 

Among utln*r eminent m(*mbers of this .schoid 
wen* 'J'i’iioch.’iris and .Arista Ibis, w'lio made the 
(observations which, tog(*ther with ol»s<uvation.s 
of his own, (*n;ildcd Hipparchus (‘pv. ) lo discover 
the prc*cession of the: (*(|uino.\'cs ; and Kratostln'iics 
(r|.v.), win) determined pretty aceuralely tlnj 
oldi<|uiiy of tin* (n-lijotic and tin* latitude of 
atidvia (he also measured an are of tin* meridian 
betwo(*n SyeiK* and .\l(*xainlria, thus d(*termiiiing 
roughly the size of tin* earth ) ; and Auiolycus, wliose 
books on astronomy are Hie earliest extant in the 
(i!r(*ek langmigo. 

W'e now re{U*h the gi’e.atest name in ancient 
a.stroiiomi(*al sei(*n(*e - - that of Hipparchus of 
Hitliviiia (HK) 1*20 Ii.r. ), and here may he said 
to lK*gin tlie real written history of s(’i(*nUlie 
astronomy ; for not until his era were tb(*re facts 
correct enoitgli and snllicuent in mnnlier upon 
wliicJi to build a syst(*m. Hipj>ar(*Inis w'as at onj« 
a theorist, a math(uiiatician, and an ohseryer. fb' 
catalogued no les.s than 1081 stars. This is the 
lii*st reliable catalogue we have. He discovered, as 
we liavt* already mentioned, the precession of the 
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f(|uinoxes ; lie (letcrinined with ;;Tejiter exactitude 
tlian his jiredecessors had done, the mean motion, 
as well as the inetjuality of the motion of the sun ; 
and also the len;:,ah n{ the year. Ho als<» deter- 
mined the mean motion of the moon, her eceen- 
tiicity, %he equation of her centre, and the inclina- 
tion of heroniit; and he susjieeted the inetjuality 
afterwards ilisc-overed hy Ptolemy (the evection ). 
He invented jiroeessc^s analogous to plane and 
spherical tri^oinnnetry, and was th<^ first to use 
i-yit ascensions and declinations, which he after- 
wards ahundoneil in favour of latitudes and loii'^d- 
tudes. 

For mon^ tlmn two centuries and a half aftm* the 
demise of this in<lefati;;:ahl(‘ ;Lstrononn*r, we meet 
witli no name <»f note. l*t«>lemy (i;iO laO a.D.) is 
the next win, ises aliove the mass of medioerities. 
Lhisides hein;^ a ]n‘actieal astronomer, he was 
accomplished as a musician, a ;;’eo^ raphe r, and 
mathematician. His most imjxntant iliscoverv in 
astronomy was tin* evection of tlie mo<m. lie also 
was ilie lirst to point out atmospheric refraction. 
H(^ e\t«*nd(‘d and improved many of the. theories of 
llipl)ar<‘hus, and was the fonndm- of tln‘ system 
known hy his nani(‘, which >\as universally ac- 
cept(‘d as the triH» th(*ory of the. universe, until 
the res(‘a.rehes of ( 'op<‘,rnicus e\plod(‘d it. 'The 
Pl(demaie system, e\[Mmnde(l in th(; (hunt CV///cc- 
iinn, or, as it was called hy the Arabs, the 
Alimnjrsf from which source most of oiir kimw- 
h‘di;(‘ of ( I reek aslroiiomy is d(M'i^•ed jd;ieed th<‘ 
earth immo\ahh‘ in the ceutn* of (he univer e, 
makin;;' the entire heasams revohe round it in 
th(‘ eouis(‘ of twenty four hours. See P'coi.km ak' 
Svsi'KM. 

W'ith Pt<demy (doses tin' originality of the (Ireek 
s(diO(d. 1 1 is successors were uieii of rut mark, -ou- 
linin;^M hems(d\ es for Mi<‘ most pari toastrolo.uy.or 
t/o comments oil earlier w rileis. It is to tin* Arabs 
that w(‘ owe the. next advances in astronomy. 
They comnuMiced makiui:' (diservatioiis 7tJ‘2 K.l>., in 
the rei^ri of (he (’alif .\ liiian-ior, who .i:av(‘ ^nx'it 
eiie()ura,.neui(‘u( to sci(‘nc(‘. as did also his sueees.sois, 
th(‘ ‘ jfood Harouu .\1-Has(diid ' and W Mamun, 
Im'Mi of whom w (‘fe tluMustd ves di j,ent students of 
a.‘iionomy. ruder tlu^ laKir a mall are of the 
meridian was nu'asured in Mes(»j). imia. Por hmr 
(*efi| iiiij.s th(‘ .Arabs prosecuted e study (»f lh«‘ 
S( ieiicc with assiduity, but the\ aie ('liielly iiuui- 
to lous as (djsiuVers. 'I’lii'y had little capacity for 
sp-'ciilation, and t.hrou^hout ludd the (lieek theories 
in unerstitious revereuee. Tlu'V, however, d(*ter- 
miiied with imudi more accuracy than the (Ireeks 
h i«i «lonc! the preces.'-iou of th(* e«juino\es, tin* 
o! ifjuity ot tin* ecliptic, aiul the, sedar eccentri(dty ; 
arid the lene-th of tlu^ t ropical year w as asemiaiiuMl 
within a few .seconds of tin* truth. 'Idie most illus- 
trious of tlui .\rabian S(diool were .A Ibate^^nius oi 
A1 llatani (SSO ), who discovenal tin*, motion (»f 
the solar apo^i.e (see A Nom vusni’ ^’l;Al{), and 
who was also tlu^ lirst make use of siiu's and 
versed sines instead of (diords ; he corre, tc 1 tin* 
tJreek obs(*rvations, and as alto; 4 tdher the most 
distinjifuisluMl observer between Hijiparchus and the 
j’otiernie.an era; Ibn-Vunis (1000 A.D.), an e\c<d- 
lent mathematician, who made observations of 
k^reat importance in determining^ the distui bailees 
and eccentricities of ,fuj>iter and Saturn ; and 
Ahnl VVefn, who tii*st employed taiikfents, cotan- 
pmtH, and secant-s, and ])ossihIy cliscoven d the 
Umar variation. 

In the uortheni part of Persia, an observatory 
Was erected by a doseendant of tlu' renowned 
Warrior (deukdiis Khan, where some tables were 
^instructed hy Nasir-Kddin. Omar, a IVrsian 
astronoiner, proposed a reformation of tiie calendar, 
'vduch, if tulopted, would have been more ae<Mirate 
than the Gregorian reform. And at Samarcand, 


Ulugh Beg, a grandson of Timur, made in 1433 
A.D. many ohsci \ at ion.s, and the most correct 
catalogue of stars wdiich, up to his time, had been 
published. 

In the. 13th e(‘ntiirv, astronomy wms again intro- 
duced into \Vest(*ru En.iope, the lirst translation 
from tht‘ H l)eing made niuh'r the Kiiqieror 
iM'ederick II. ot Oeriuany, about 1230; and in Pi.Vi 
ail impulse was gi\cn to (be .-.cieiice by tlu‘ forma- 
tion of astronomical tables under (be ansjiiees of 
Allonso X. of fast lie. An Knglisbman, named 
Holywood ( Saerobosco ). in J220 wrote a book of 
great rejmte in its day on (be s]dieies, ehitdly 
a.bridged from Ptcdeiuy : and among others w ho 
did miieh to promote a taste for astronomy were 
Pnrhaeh (IlOO), Iv(‘gionmntanus (dohn Muller), 
who died in 1470, and Waltluuiis, a juqul of the 
latter, who niad(*. nniueroiis (d»servations of merit. 

We now come to tin* illiistrions nanu‘ of 
(\>p(‘rniens (1173 17)43), to whom was leserved 
tlie honour and (be danger of exploding the 
P(</Iemaie idea, and of j>romulgating a. eornad 
tbongb imperb'ct theory of tie* iini\(‘i>e. His 
system is in some part a revival and systematic 
a])])lieation of the o|)inioiis said to bav(‘ been ludd 
by Pythagoras. It makes the sun the immovable 
eentn‘ of the iiniv er.se, around w bi( b all llu* ]»lanets 
revolve in eoneentric orluts, .Mereiiry and Venus 
within the (.‘artb's orbit, and all the other planets 
vvitbont it. In Hie (’oj»erniean theory there were 
many of Hu* old notions wbiidi bav(^ sinei* been 
exj)loded. S(‘e f ( U'F.UNK rs. foi l iiNK.’AN S^s'^J•:M. 

Among the eontemporari(.‘s of Uopernieiis wme 
Heinbold, who (oiisliiieted the Prut(‘iiic tables; 
Ihs'orde, who was tlu* liist to\viil(‘on astronomy 
in English ; and Nonius, a Portugiu'siv v*bo in- 
v(‘nt(‘<l a metlu-d for dividing Hu* cirele. d'be 
studs of astronomy was also mu di aidt'd about this 
time by Hu* lilieiality of ilie Eaudgrave of IIes.se- 
('a.ss(‘l, W’illiaiu IW 

l)e(d<b‘dly till* most industrious obseiver and 
emiiu‘nt praetieal astroiionuu' from Hie linu* of Hie 
Arabs to tlu* laltiu’ half of Hu* Kith e(*ntury 
was rv(du) llrnbe (lodti llitll ). Some dis(‘redit 
aH.i(du‘s to him on aeeouiit of bis ie]»udialion 
of the ( ‘op(*niii“;ni s\ stain, but it should not lie 
forgott(*n Hiat in the linu* of 'I'yeho that system 
wa.s not snpporli‘(l by the eoiu In-iv i* ev idenei* wa* 
now pos.se-ss. Tv < bo s system, vvliitdi nnide the sun 
move round Hu* earth, and all the oHur jdaiiels 
round the sun, tbev iiiov iiig w ith it loiiiul Hu'eaitli, 
(‘Xplained all natural plu'nouuuia Hum o]>serv'ed 
etpially vvtdl, while ii must have ajtpeared more 
])robable than tlu* ermh* and, at tb it era, umlemon- 
strabh* tlieori(*s of ( 'opernicus. Tyelio Hrahc com- 
piled a eatalogm* of 777 lixed stais, mort* jierfeet 
Hiaii any that bad previously apjieared. He made 
Hu* lirsi table of iefra(‘tioMs, and discovered Hie 
vaiiation and annual ('({nation of Hie moon, Hie. 
ine(|ualit i(*s of tlu* motion ol the nodes, and the 
inclination of tlu* lunar orbit, and ix'jeeted the 
trejudatioii of Hie precession, vvbieli bad hitherto 
injuriously atreet(*(l all tabb*s. He also nia.de some 
interesting eonu*tary invesiigalions. 

To bis re.se; in dies an* imiinly dm* Hie discovery 
by Kepler (17)71 1(330) of those famous laws wliieh 
have rendered bis name immortal (.see Kki’LKK)- 
To Kej)Ier is due Hie credit of divesting the Uo])er- 
nieaii system of its ith.-^uidit i(‘s. He is also said to 
have had some notion of Hu* law ot gravitation. 

(Jalileo (hililei ( 17ai4-l()42) lirst a])pli(-*d tlie lele- 
sco\)e (which he imuh* from a geiu*r;il description 
of the instrunu'iit of Hans iaj)peih(-*y of Hol- 
land, w’ho w'a..s the lirst inventor ol the tele.sco])e) 
to the investigation of the heav’cns. He w’as re- 
warded hy tlumli.seovery of the inequalities on the. 
moon’s surface. I'lie important diseoveries of the 
four satellites of dupiter, the ring of Saturn— not 
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then (Ustinctly recoirnised as a circle t lie spots on 
the sun, anil the ereseent form of Venus, followed 
in i\uick suooessioii. Kov pio]>}i^atiii^ tlie Coper- 
mean doctrine of the wovhl, (lalileo incurred the 
displeasure of the priests, and was compelled hy the 
Impiisition to retract his r]>inions. See tlAl.lI.KO. 

The next •^real tmoeh in the history of astronomy 
hriii'^s us to Kn^^iaud and New'tou (104*2 17*27). 

In the interval, jnatdical astronomy had proliled 
largely hv tlie logaritlnns of Najuer ; tlie mathe- 
matical researches of Descartes; the work of 
Horrox, who as(‘rih(‘d the motion of the lunar 
apsidt‘s to the disturhing inlluence of the sun, so 
far forestalling Newton, and ohserve«l tlie lirst 
recorded transit of Venus ; the application of tlie 
tideseope to tin* ((uailrant h\ (Jascoigne, an Knglish- 
man, and afterwards hy Auxoiit and IMenrd ; hy 
Kiimer's discovery of the jirogressivi* motion, ami 
measurement of tlie veloidty. of light ; hy the 
invention of \'ernier ; and the appli<*ation of the 
pendulum to idocks hy llnygens, who also hrought 
into use till* spiral sjiring, and niadi* some valiiahle 
ohservations on tlu^ ring and satellites of Saturn ; 
as well a,s hy the investigations of Norwood, Ilooke, 
llevelius, Cilhert, Leihnitz, and Dominieus (’assiiii, 
to the last of whom especially the scientilic world 
owes much. Among a variety of other valiiahle 
ohservations and disco>eri(*s may hi^ mentioned his 
tlioroiigli in vest ig.'ition of tin? zodiacal light. Ids 
determination of tlie rotations of Jupit(*r ami Mars, 
and of the motions of .Jupiti'r's satellites from their 
eeli[»ses, Ids discoviny of the dual <*haracter of 
Saturn s ring, and also of four of his satellites. 
Newton’s fame rests upon his discovery of the 
law of gra\itation, upon which the common helief 
is he was led to speculate hy the fall of an ajiph*. 
Newton anmiiinceil his iliscovery in the 
in 10S7, which was hrielly that every par(i<*l(‘ of 
matter is attraeti'd hy, or gravitates to, (‘very other 
jiarticle of matter, with a force inversidy projior- 
tional to the sipiares of theii- <listam‘es. 'Flie first 
gleam of this grand conclusion is said to have so 
overpowered New’ton that he had to suspend his 
ealculations, and call in a friend to lini-ili the few 
arithimdical computations that weri' incomphde. | 
This discoNcry is jierhaps the grandest effort' ' 
of human genius of which we ha,ve any leconl. 
New’ton also made th<^ important discovery of 
the revolution of comets round the sun in conic 
sections, proved the (*artii s form to he an ohlate 
sjiherohl, gave a theory of the moon and thies, 
invented fluxions, and w rote niion ( )pti(*s. 

^Vddle the foumlations of j»hysi»*al astronomy 
were thus hroailly laid hy Ni‘,wt<m, Flamsteed the 
first astronomer royal at (in‘enwi<-h, to w hom, until 
recently, scant justice has heeri done and Halley 
w’ere greatly improving ami extending the practical 
department of the science. 'Po the former we are 
iiidehted for numerous ohservations on the fixed 
stars, on j>lanets, satellites, and comets, ami for a 
catalogue of ‘2SH4 stars. His Histurin f.Vc/c.sY/.v, 
liublished in 17*2.5, formed a new' era in sidereal 
astronomy. Dr Halley, who siu’ceeded Flamsteed 
as astronomer royal, discovered the acciderated 
mean motion of the moon, and cm-tain ineiiualities 
of Jupiter and Saturn, hut he is most famed for his 
succes.sful investigations into the motions and 
nature of comets. His suci'essor was Dr llradley, 
who, in the year of Newton’s death, made the 
inii»ortant discovery of the aberration of light, 
which furnishes Mie only ilireet and conclusive 
proof we have of tin? eartli's annual motion. To 
him also we are imlehted for our knowledge of the 
nutation of the earth’.s axis. He was, he.sides, an 
unweaned ohserv’'er, and left hehind him at Ids 
death upwards of ()0,(KK) ohservatien.s. Altogether, 
Bradlcy^s is ileservedly one of tlie most honoured 
uaines iu modern astronomy. Dr Maskelyne, who 


wa.s a])i)ointed to the observatory after Bmdley, 

originated the A Zv/n/ /I nc. 

'Phese three (ireenwieh observers (Flamsteed, 
Bradley, ami Maskelyne) span with their labours 
(from 'Ui7f> to 1811) a period during which hoth 
jiractieal and theoretieju astronomy w'ore greatly 
devt‘lo])t‘d. The discovery of gravitation gave imni 
power to reduce the wamleriugs of the moon 
and jilanets to order, while the a<*curacy of cahui- 
hit ion demanded more correct ohservation and 
heller instrunumts. jkdlond, BinI, Harrison, and 
(irahain, famous instrument-makers, ])rovided tlie 
last, while the tliree above mentioned, tiigether 
with Ihimer, Bianehini, . J^aeaille, (Aissini, and 
otluMs, made ohservations far more <‘orreet than 
any before. Dn these ohservations imieh was 
fiaimled of iiii])ortant theory, and m^w problems in 
celestial meehaiiics w ere thus presented, hi solving 
tlie.M', Filler, wlio generally investigatiMl the plane- 
tarv motions in his Thcin'iit J/o/n/on, and ]»uhlishcd 
solar and lunar tahh's ; f'lairanl, who improved 
till' tlu'orv of the earth’s iignre, ami investigated 
the motion of the lunar apogee ; J >’Alemhert, w lio 
as.'^isted in invent igat ing tlie jdanelarv theory, ]»re- 
e(‘ssion, nutation, and tlie (‘artli's Iignre ; J.ahinde, 
who treated the orbit of Halley’s comet, and 
jmhlished his idanetary tables ; hagrange, wlio 
discussed the lunar lilmition (apidying lirst the 
jiriiiciple of rirtnul rrhtrit ns), the theory of .hipiters 
.saielliles, and the attraction of sjiheroids, were all 
ciniiiiuit w’orkiu’s. t ii'('ate.''t in this li«*ld, how'cvcr, 
was the Marquis de liaplaee. ^\ ith his in\estiga- 
tions on the solar ssstem, Jupiter's satellite,^. 
Saturn’s ring, the theory of tides, and ahovi* all 
his great work, the Mi'rit iiiif nr Crfrstr, he brings iis 
into tli(‘ IDth century, and to soim'tliing liki‘ the 
full ilcNelopiiHUit of tlii'oretii al astronomy. 

How complete this had now become will he hc^t 
seen liy the manner of diseoi'iuy of the plamt 
Neptnm*. 'I'lie motions of Franns, the outermost 
(lien known ]»lanet. had been «*ar(‘fully walelied 
.siiu’ii its dis»‘oN'L*ry hy SiiA\ . lliu'sehel, and an orbit 
was spee<lil\ assigned it. I’or about tourtiaui years 
the planet kept to this jiath, and tlum hi'gaii to 
(ftiih on its [uedicted ]da(*(‘, eont inning to do so 
for .-ihoiit twenty seven years, whim it ceased to 
advance and soon h(‘gan to fall behind, coiitinning 
steadilv to <lo so. It was seim h_\ liiwerricr, a 
young h'rench astronomer, and uAdams, then a 
studimt ;i( (’anihridge, that these movemimts could 
he e\[daiiied hy the action of a planet exterior to 
Frarius, and tlii*y both independently tried tosohe 
the jirohlem thus presented, and indicate die 
disiiirhing planet’s place. This problem conhl ho, 
solved so as to imlieate nmj one of an iiiliiiite 
nniiiher of planets, each of which would produce 
till* ohscrveil disturbance of Franns. It Avas treuteil 
dilVereiitly hy the two ini estigators. Both assigned 
certain ]irohal»Ie Aalnes to the distance ami periodic 
time of the unknow n liody, wliieli made tlieir Avork 
possible. F^aeli wrought out his solntion, ^ud 
found the elements of the unknown body’s orbit. 
Ailanis sent word to Frofossor (Jiallis of ( ani^ 
hiidge, and J.everrier later advised Dr (hille of 
Berlin where to look tor it. Dr Dalle lirst saAv it, 
on Sei>teinher ‘2:1, 1840, within a degree of Lever- 
rier’s ealeulated jilaee, and three degrees ot 
Adams's. It is true tlie jdanet Avas found to 
a dilVerent orl>it from tliat assigned hy the ealcu - 
ators. Their jihinets Avere in fact not identical, 
nor wen* they the ]danct Nejitunc. But tliey 
even* liave credit for the sagacity and ahilitA' witi 
Avhieh, aiming at .so indelinite a target, they 
nearly struck th-‘ eentro. . , 

But partly parallel to this adA'aneo of thcoveu':<*’ 
justronomy there had been an enormous 
ineiit of iihysieal astronomy, so that it A 

became a new* science. Sir W. Hei*8chel discovere 
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don We binary »tars (see Stars), catalogued vast 
iiiiinbers of Nebiibe (q.v.), ami by new methods 
fr.uned daring theories of the constitution of the 
unirei'se and the stars. Earlier than Laplace he 
tiioii^dit of the nebular hyijothesis, since confirmed 
in many ways, and by iiis discoveries j'ave an 
impulse to the new work of doteriniiiin;^ tlie 
phifsictd state of tlio heavenly bodies. His son, Sir 
Joiiri Iferschel, did for the .southern lieavens what 
his father liad for the north. Their ^dant rellectin*j: 
teli*s<<)pes, with the refractors of Frauidiofer, 
Mer/, and Malder of Munieh, and tlie larger ones 
since (jonstnieted by Ct>oke, (Irubb, Alvan Clark, 
and coutinental makers,* enabled this work to ^o 
on. Struvt! at l)or])at and Ihdkowa, 

with a host of other observers, laij^ely aniateui-s, 
rallied on ti observation of double stars. Leer 
and Madler, with Schmidt of Athens, ma]*ped with 
^rreat accuracy the surface of the moon. And the 
surface of the plamds has been scrutiuiscMl, with 
.some Jesuits in the c;ise of Mais and Jupiter, by a 
multitmle of telescopes, which liave been so 
cheapened and im]»roved as to have attracted to 
th“ir use, especially in America, numbers of 


nomers now, too, look with interest for the resxdts 
of the \vork of those lately char^e<l with the u.se of 
the ^i^^antic and perfect instruments of the Lick 
Obseivatory, Lalitornia, which in efiective power 
*!se(‘m likely to siirj>a.ss all Uieir pj'e<h?ces.sors. 

llraurhvs nf Astnannay. — Astroni>my lias three 
main <livisi<»iis : practi<*al astionomy, which deals 
with the ob.servatioii of ]»lienomena ; theoretical 
astronomy, which tieats of the real motions of the 
heavenly liodies ; and ]>hysical astronomy, which 
rejrards their pliNsical state, chemical coJistitution, 
and the conli; 4 :urat ion of tlicir suiface. 

In practical astronomy, tln‘ eri*oi-s of instrumef)t.s 
and ooscrvatiiuis, the constrmdion of observatories, 
and the division of the ceh“>tial sphere hy the circles 
and points to which the positions of the stars are 
referred, have all to he con^idel•^Ml. 

Theoretical astronomy is the application to the 
explanation of the discoveries of practical asti'o- 
nomy of tlu^ law of ;^^ravitatinn. 

Physical astronomy aptilics the sciences of terres- 
trial natni'e, hy projier insti'uments, to tin* heavenly 
bodies, and has come to be really the great welding 
.science of the universe. 


amateur workers, liy the iiiveiitioii of the. Spec- 
troscope (q.v.), the. investigation of (he chemical 
constitution and physical state of the sun, stars, 
ami uehuhe, was reiidere<l possible. Fraunhofer, 
li.dfour Stewart, aJid Kirchofi*, all dcservt* men- 
tion ill connection with this great discovery. By 
it tli(‘ heavenly bodies have been shown to consist 
(»f similar matter t<» the earth ; the coustitiiti* u j 
<»f many stars, their physical state and temp<*ra- j 
tme, tin; causes of tin* variahilily of some, and | 
th(‘, fresli outbursts of olb(‘rs, with their motions | 
in the line of sight, have* all been inv(‘stigated with i 
success. Tin; sun, howe\er, ha.s hcon the chi<*f j 
iield of lrium])h for : jH‘ctro.seo]»ic ustronomv. Its ■ 
jjhysical constitution, va.‘'t atiuosphen*, ainl enor- | 
mous gaseous ertiptioiis, have Imm'u ohservcMl, ami i 
the problems they raise so far sohed. Young and i 
liaiigley in .America, .lan.^sen in h' ranee, Secchi | 
in Italy, Zollin r in (Jerinany, and Huggins and | 
J.oclvver in Fngland, are leading names in solar | 
i<">' avch. It is in this held of ])hysi<‘s that astonish- 
in a<l\am‘e.s an* now made even daily. Thnuigh 
il islnmoiny has largely ahsorlM*d into itself all the 
other sciences, and he<*(»nie so extensive that its 
hi torv niiist ln*n<*cfort h he theirs. It ha> in turn 
a-^;-t<‘d them all. J’hrough the physical changes 
ol the sun and j)lanets, light has he(*n thrown on j 
the mel eorology of tin* earth, on geology and j 
chemist rv, on eli'ctrieal and nuignetic .seieiice. { 

! 'liolography has al.*-'* pl.uyi*d a promiTu*nt j»art | 
in --Ir-imuny. Daily photogra])hs of the sun's snr i 
1'iee ;u 7 » imule in more than one ohs<*r\ atorv. j 
llieiorm and number of the sp(»ts on liis .surface 
(dise()V(‘ie<l to have a p<'rio<iieal increase, ami 
diminution in about eleven years, hy Schwalu* of 
Ih’ssau) are thus conlinnall\’ recorded. The 
J»laMets, stars, and <*\en nehnhc, have al.so hei’ii | 
jdctiircd hy the camera, ami vast fields opened for 
Idle tut lire extension of the cience. Dr Draper <»f 
New York, the Inothers Henry of Faris, (.’aptain 
Ahm.y Common in Knglaml, have ilone : 

good sorvi(;e in this fi(*id. 


The .sei(*nce is also otherwise divided into si<lereal 
astronomy, treating of the stars and nehuhe ; solar 
phy.sics, the study of the sun’s physical state; 
selenography, the map})ing of the moon ; })lanetary 
astronomy, regarding the planets ; metecuic astro- 
nomy, ami other cli visions, taking their name 
from the in.st riiments ns(*d, or the subject investi- 
gat(*«l. Some of the''e havi* their practical, theo- 
retical, and ])hysical sides, as will he t*vi<U*iit from 
th(*ir titles; luit as yet th(*y arc .scarcely all agreed 
on as scj»arate ilepartrnents. 

According to tin* plan of thi^ work, the detailed 
ln*atim‘nt of the e\t(‘nsive s?d»jt*ct of astronomy 
falls to be given in the separate arti deson the most 
inijM)rtant departments t>t investigation and instru- 
ment.s. 'Die priiicip.il articles will he found under 
tin* following h(*ads : 

AtM-rnilionot l.ijzht. Ki pliT's l.aws. ' Pliote^M-apiiy, 
Accclmit ion. k'lr. aiul Loii^. ( 't lr.st lal. 

Aliiiacujitar. lahration. ; !*lani“toi<ls>. 

Alla Minutli. 1 .r.iiar Thcuiy. ^lan<'t^. 

Mfiiiliaii. I’rt'co^ii 11. 

A|kii|«-.s. Mtitnr-.- l‘t I 'Iriiiaic System. 

C.-iiirt Mural Circle su, Hiirs. 

r.>)istellatit>n. Ntluil.e f^eiut illation. 

<’oj«'rjiican JSy.stciii. .Nidt ^ Seagals. 

Nut,it)i>ii. s»‘\taiit. 

I»;iy. « r\ af • ay. S.ilt p al Clock. 

I•’;^rtll. ( U'cultat i' ai. Solar S\ i ip . 

Kclijise.'i. lUoit. . .Scivtifi. 

Iv-liptif. OiMiy. M.ii'i. 

I^Iriiu-nt s. rarallax. , Mm. 

Kunaloual Inst. I’miuiila'a. I Talts. 

I'kamioxes. r* ' 'I’lansit Instruinoiit. 

(iukixy. I’crilifli'ai. I r\\ili;;lit. 

Craviiat ion I’t 1 1 "1. ' ^ rar. 

Hal V. -si Moon. I’n t iirhat i. ai. /.'.liac 

I llori/oii. I’li.a.ses. /oiliaiail la^ht. 

Koadoi-s nia> consult, for further int-muatjon Cliarn- 
Ikts’.s A.stt'nnomii : Sir .1. Ifeisclicrs Oufli/irs of Astro- 
unvift ; Lanhier and Dunkin’s of Astronomy ; 

Ncvvcoiub’s Po}>otar A.yfriononi/ ; (H'ant’s Historff of 
Astr(Hioni 0 : A. M. Cleike's Hif^toro of Astro- 
tiomv itoriioj (ttr idth Cditor/f (otl. ; ItaH’.s St<o\o of 

th( Ilt-n ens : and WhewclVs of the Imlto tii'C 

iSc/cnct.s. 


Since the beginning of the 10th centurv , j Astrnc\ Ji-^VN, *'i celebrated jdiysician, horn at 
Ihere have, been added t<; onr .solar system iip- Sanves, in Langnedoe. 'March 10, IliSl, died May o, 
^^ilrdsof JOO Planetoids ( ij.v. ) or ast^M'nids. Ceres, fTfib. He studieil im*<ln*im* at Mont pidlier, wjieie 
fhe first seen of the.se, was discovet 'd by Pin d at he afterwards suceeeded ('hirac as junfessor ( 1717). 
I alenno on .January 1, ISOl. Their nun her lias In 17*H ho was upjMiinled regins lu-ofc.ssor of 
hc'U iiicreiisiMl almost monthly by the work of Medicine at Paris, whither his h»turcs allraeted 
‘diservers such as J^‘ters (of Clinton, \('vv Abirk ) students even from forciy.u countries. .\s a 
the niglits of vXugnst II and 17, physician, his treatises on midwiterv and kimlrcd 
l''^77. Professor Asii.])h Hall, using the great re- sulijeets w'ere highly valueil ; hut ]>rol)ahly his 
fmct,()i- of Diiited States INbival CJhservatorv, most faimms work was published at P>rnssels 

ashington, dibcovered two satedlites of the planet (I7r>3) under the title of (.(mjrrfttnssur tes 
* most minute and interesting bodies. Astro M^nioircs oriqihaux, doiit il paroii qae Moifsr scst 
34 
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set'vi pour composer Ic Licre, dc la Gcnt)se. By liis 
distinction l>c(\voen tin* Elohistic and Jcliovistic 
sources of t!ie account, he i>ract.ically founded the 
sch<x>l of modern criticism of tlie Pentateuch. 

4s'llir« See EalcoNoH.e and (h).SHAWiv. 

Aslll'rias^ ov Ovikdo, a northern jirovince of 
$>))ain, washed on the north )>y tlie Bay of liiscay. 
Area, 401)1 s(i. m. ; j)op. (18S4) 079,794. The low 
hills of l.con and Old Castile rise oiadually to the 
mountain chain which forms tlie south houndary, 
and which is hut a prolongation of the Pyrenean 
system. The northern slopes are broken i>y stec]i 
and <lark valleys or chasms, which are anion*' 
the wihlest ami inost picturcs<jue in Spain. 'I'lie 
chief rivers are the Nalon, Navia, and Sella. 
Aj'riculture is the chief imlustry. The coasts 
have goo«l fisheries, but ]»oor harbours. Asturias 
al-Kninds in rich mines, which as yet are in- 
differently wrou;^dit. The chief ir.imirals of the 
province are copper, iron, lead, cobalt, arsenic, 
antimony, ami coal of excellent (jiiality. A rail- 
Avay from (lijon connects Asturias with Leon and 
the Spanish railway system. The chief towns are 
Gijon, Avilts, Llanos, and Taiarca. Oviedo 
(q.v.), the capital, has since 1833 oiven its name 
to the whole [irovincc. The eldest son of the 
Spanish kin^' has the title of Prince <)f Asturias, 
professc<IIy an imitation of the En;'lish Prim*c of 
Wales, Inivin^' been taken at tln^ solicitation of 
the Duke of Lancaster in 1388, when his daughter 
marrie<l the eldest son of Juan I. 

The Bomans had great difficulty in subduing 
Asturias, about ‘2‘2 n.v. Later it otfered an asylum 
to the (Joths, whose ]ninoe, Pelayo, bravely with- 
stooil the Arabs (718 H.c.); his .successors carried 
on the contest successfully, and became kings of 
Leon in the lOth century. 

Asty'siffOS^ <>f Gyaxares, the last king of 
Media, reigned oOt "mH u.f. In the hatter year \iv, 
was dethroned by Oyrus, who, acconling to Herml- 
otus, was his gramlsoii. An old tradition Inis it 
, that Astyages, having no male heir, marrie<l his 
; daughter, Mandane, to Spitames, a Median, wlunn 
' he declan'd his succ(‘>sor, ami so aroused the 
jealousy of the other great nobles; that the Persian 
Cyrus revolted in ooD, and <letcatiMl Astyages, 

I vLoiii he took prisoner, but afterwards apj»oint<‘d 
governor of Mvrcaiiia; ami that S|iit;imcs was 
slain, ainl Mamlane then became the wife of (\rus. 
For Hcnhlijius' account, wiiich is nrobably nearer 
the truth, see 

Asuncion, or AssrMenoN, the capital of the 
South American republic of Paraguay, stands on a 
terrace skirting the left bank of the Paraguay 
liiver, and has connection by steamers with Buenos 
Ayres, .and by .a railway of 4o miles with Para- 
gu.ari. It has a cathedral (1845) and a college. 
Its trade has recovere<l from tin; depressing 
etfects of the war with Brazil in 18().7 79 ; the 
princip.al .articles of coniruerce being leather, 
tobacco, sugar, manioc, and mate or Paragu.ay 
tea. It w.as founded in 1537, on loth August, the 
feast of the Assumption. Po[ . (IHC;) 40,(X)0 ; 
(1889) ‘22,090. 

Asylum (Lat.,froni Gr. ‘ inv iolable ’), 

a sanctuary or place of refuge, sm*h jw a «emple or 
church or their j)r(*cinc.ts, from which Timinals, 
debtors, or persecuted per-oris con'd not be removed 
without s.acrilege. See SANr’TrAiiV, Insanity. 

Asymiltote (<ir., ‘not coinciding’), a line that 
contiiiuaHy a]q>roaches near(!f .and nearer to some 
curve, but only meets it at an infinite disfance. 
An e.xample of an .asymptote will In* seen umler 
HYrKKB0r.A. As another illustration, let AB be a 
straight line which can be produced to any length 
iowai^^ B. Take any point, C, witliout the line, 


and draw a ])crpendicular reaching to any distance, 
D, iM'.yond the line ; set off* any equal distances, 
E— 1,1— 2, 2~3, &c., along AB; and draw (‘b/, 
F*2f/\ C3/l'\ lAo., making h/, 2rf', S(l'\ S:c.y equal to 
El). Now it is evident th,at each of the points r/, 
d\ i^cc., is nearer to the line AB than the one to the 



h‘ft of it ; if, therefore, a curve is traced through 
these points (the curve is called the vouchoid)^ it 
must continually .approach tin* line AB. On the 
other haiul, it is' cvi<lcut that the curve can never 
meet AB at .any hnitc distance ; for a line drawn 
from C to any point in AH, however distant that 
point, niu.st, \vhcn ]>rodueed, cross AB. .\B is thus 
an asymptote to the curve. To the senses, indeed, 
the curve and line .soon become one, hecanse al! 
physical or scnsihlc lines h.ave hrcmlth. It is only 
with regard to otothemid ieal lin(*s th.at the j>ro- 
j)osi(ion is true; .and the truth of it has tn 1-c 
comadved by an cdlorl of pure reason, for it can- 
not ho rc])rcscntcd. An asym]»tote may also l»c 
curvilinear. Kor exam]dc, certain spirals have a 
circle as tlndr asymptote. The spiral continually 
approaches the circle, hut never meets it. 

AtnomilSU the naim‘, fonmuly, of two ju’ovinccs, 

(1 ) (Miilian and (2) Bolivian ; most of the j.attcr ha , 
since the late war, been transferred to Chili. ( 1 ) A 
northern province of Cbili, with an area of .‘19. 9*9 
sq. m., and a ])op. (1885) of 79,599. Abtuit 1909 

, silver .ami 250 cM)ppcr mines arc worked, and got 1 is 
also found in considcrabh; quantities. Salt (hqiosits 
cover soimdinics 50 sq. m. CopjM'r, to the value nl 
over .Cl,5<K),(MH) annually, is the chied exiioij t*) 
England. Capital, (’opiapo; juip. (1884) 10,374. - 

(2) The Bolivian de]»aitment extemled as far muih 

as Bern, and east to Argentim* Kepublir and the 
department of Botosi. In 1891 its area was ))ut 
down iis 70,181 s<j. ill., ami its po]>. aso2<3. N<» 

, tni.stworthy figures are juihlisluMl regarding the 
small iKirtion, no longer a ]»rovince, still retHia ‘I 
by Bolivia; all that j>art of the tlistrict west ot 
the Amies was e(*ded in 1884 to tlu* ( hiliaiis, 
ami formed into the de})artment o1 Antofagasta, 
witli ar area of 90,770 sip m., and a ]»oj)ulati'>n 
, stateil (1885) at 21,213. The reeeiitly discovered 
I mines of (/aracole.s an: said to he the most ju-oduc 
live silver-mines in the world. The former c.a))iial. 

, Cohija (i)op. ‘2380), was long the only i)ort m tlie 
I disf rii't; Imt the rival }i(ntof Antofagasta, 

! Ill IS70, had by 1884 attained a jioiuilation of / Am- 
•' -Tlie Iksu't'of Atavama extends througli hotli 
provinees, but, siiiee the war of 1879, lias belongea 
entirely to (/bili. Eroni tin* steep, almost iiiacccs- 
,iblc coast, the land rises in rocky jdatcaus, bn>k<‘a 
at intervals by precipituiis mounlam-cbains. tieiie- 
rally sjicaking, the soil is not at all sandy, ‘'j 
rocky; and the scanty rainfall of the district ailou s 
an a/hlitional reason for the growth of only 
hardiest of <lcsert plants, ami for the frequency aiiu 
extent of its dry suit inarshcs. In the war 
treated as impo.'rant, owing to its silver anc ' 
]>ctre works, which have to some extent peoplei 

once <lcs<‘rt solitudes. , 

’ * the 


Ata'caulile* an ore of coppej, 
iron-niiiieB of Schwurtzenberg in baxony, aiio 
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as a crust on tlie lavas of Vesuvius aiul Etna, 
especially on those of Vesuvius erui>te<l in the years 
97, 1804, 1820, and 1822. It occurs ahundantly in 
some parts of South America, as in Atacama, from 
which it derives its name, and other <listricts in 
(Miili; ami at Tarapaca (now also Chilian) it is 
associated in veins with ores of silver. The natural 
varieties of atacamite are crystallised, massive, and 
pulverulent or ‘granular. The massive or compact 
varietv is usually reniform, with a lihrous struc- 
ture. ^riie crystals .arc short and needle-shaj>ed ; the 
primary form is a rhomhic prism or rectangular octo- 
licdron. It has been somidiiiu‘s described as a chlo- 
rhle of cooper, hut incorrectly; and sometimes as 
a hydrochlorate (muriat(i) of copper: it is rather 
to he rej^arded as a comhination of protoxide of 
cop])er with hloride of C(»pper. It is a rich ami 
proiluctive ore, containin;; jUMUit to (>() jier cent, 
of coj)i)er. Atacamite often forms on the surface 
of co])per exposed to the air or sea- water; and the 
;,nc(*nish incrustation observed on antique bronze 
utmisils, weaiions, and other .articles, and com- 
niouLy known as the wrntjo ttohil/s^ is composed of 
thjs ^.alt. On some antique bronzes from Ei^vpt 
the atacamite is crystalline. At.ac.aniite is worked 
in South America as an ore of copper; .and con- 
.vi<lerable <juantitie.s are sent to England to have 
the metal extracte<l therefrom. Sei^ CoPl’KJt. 

AtalllialpcU hist of the Incas, was the favtmrite 
son of Iluiivn.a (.\a]>ac, who died in l.Vio. The 
mother of Atahual|)a not bein;; of th<‘ jmre ln‘*a 
blood, lier son was formally (‘\<“lu<led from inherit- 
ing^ the throne ; but on his <leath-bed tin' father 
assiji'in.'d to Atahualjia the kin;^dom of (,hiito 
(ret*ently com|uen‘d), wliile Huascar, his eldest 
son, (d»i, aim'd IN'iu. After some' years, Huascar 
demanded homa;;e f(»r the kin^nlom of (^hiito, and 
w.'ir was declared betwe(‘u tln^ brolliers. In 1 
l.-i-'l'i Huascar was <'omidet(‘ly <lefeated near : 
t’uzco and taken prisoner. In the me.antime, 
the S}»anijirds had disembiirke<l ; and after a 
perilous march throuj,;h tin* unknown country, 
rizarro, at the head of his two hundred cavaliers, 
.qiproache-d the, victorious c.amp of Atahuali»a. By 
a 'lariii;.; but. <liabolical stnitayem, Ei/arro ol»tained : 
pn-session <»f the pi'ison of the kin^, who h.ad come | 
by invitation to sisil him in a fric'ndly spirit. i 
'A bile a priest was I'xjdainin^ tlu' ( dirist ian reli- 
pi -n, at ji sudden sip:n.al, the, mysterious lirearms 
poured death into the territied masses of IVruvians, 
;umI the. Spanish cavalry rode them down witii 
iiH iciless fury. Atahual]ia, ma.de a ca]»ti\e, apreed 
to p.iy an enormous ransom ; but was aceii.st'd of 
|»l ttinp; against Ihzarro, tried, and condemned to 
b« burnt. Oil his a;^oeeino tt) be ‘ l)a[>tise<l,' his 
sentence was commuted to death by strangulation 

Atalsill'ta* the mime of two heroiiu's intireek 
mytholo^jy, often confounded with t*ach other. 
(I) The Arcadian Atalanta, dauehti'r of l.isus a'nl 
C'lymerie. At her birth she was expo^eil by her 
tathm*, who luul wished for a son, out »he was 
suekle<l by a sho-ls'ar, and orew u]» to be a maiden- | 
huntress of marvellous eouiap^e and skill. She sh'w 
the cmitaurs who pursm'd her, afteiw.ards sailed 
"ith the Ar^^onauts to Polchis, and took a promin- 
j'at ])art in the chase of tlie Palydonian boar. She 
had many suitors, but was meieilcf'S in tlu^ con- 
ditions which sh(*, imposed on iln'in He; ^ the 
•‘''viftyst of mort.'ils, she, otlered to be<-onv 'he wife 
<jt him that should outstrip her— the ])enalty t»f 
deteat beinp,^ death. At len^^fh she wa^ comniered 
throu^rk stratapfeni by Milanion. He obiaineu from 
yenu.s a ^ift of three p,a)hlen apjdes, which he 
dropped one after another diirine^ tbe race ; and 
Atalanta was so charmed by their beauty, that .-he 
^‘eiild not refrain from stoopin;^ to {gather them. 


and HO lost the race. They were both meta- 
morphosed into lions for having; juofaned the sacred 
f^rove of /eus. Her story has hei'n put int<^ ])oetic 
form by Swinlnirne in his Atahmin in Calydun ; 
and the race is tlie tlnmie of a j)ic.ture hy I’ovnter. 
The s;ime story is told of (‘2) tlie Iheotian Atalanta, 
<huij(hter of Schonnis, Imt her hiishand was Hipj)©- 
mene.s. 

Af.aiiiati. See Hktman. 

At'avisill (hat. aturus, ‘ancestor’), or Re- 
version, is a term applied to the fre<juent 
appearance of ancestral, but imt jiarental eharac- 
teristics in an animal or ]>l.ant,. It is a common- 
place that a Ijoy ‘ takes after bis ;4rand father,’ 
ami all orp^anisms exhibit tlio .same tendency 
to rejiroduee often remote ancestr.al characters. 
An occasional horse c\]iil)its tlu^ lon^-lost stri]>es 
of the wild form ; a blue pip^eon, like tin* jndmi- 
tive Colnmha. /ir/tt, sometimes turns np unex- 
jM'etedly in a pun* breeil ; or a (“iiltiv.ated Mower 
reverts to the simpler and more normal typ'c of the 
ori«;inal wild plant. Even in d(‘t .ailed anatomical 
stnieture, a comparatively trivial eliaraeter lost for 
m.-iny j^enerations may suddenly ri'apjx'ar. D.arwin 
has .shown that reversion is p;rca,t 1 y tavonnsl by the 
«listiirbanc(' to the orjL;ani.sation wbicli results from 
erossino, while in other ea.ses a return to more 
natiir.il or primitive conditions of life brinp^s .about 
tin' jineestr.al vari.ation. Tlir' possibilities of the 
vari.atioii .are at once insured ;uid limited by the 
siimminj^ up of the ])ast history in tin* constitution 
of the p^erm, but the direct conditions which <leter- 
mine the ]>articular moditication are in many ca:ses 
very idisenre. Sec' D.MiwiNisM, Hekeditv, In- 
S.\.N1TV, Vakiapion, .and Darwin's Animals 

and Idants nndrr Dtnm st irat . 

Ata\>% hoCoMOPeUt. See hocoMO'POR ATAXY. 
At'bara* a tribiitar> of tin' \ih‘, rises in 
.\byssiiiia near hak(‘ Tzana, Mows mainly north- 
west, and aftiM recei\inp^ the larp;er 'I’/ikaz/e, joins 
tin* Nile below Ihnlx'r beinp,- the only tribiit.ary of 
the Nile below the junetion of tin' White w'itli the 
Rlue Nile. For some months in the year its 
course is almost <irv ; hut after the rainy si'.ason it 
is ail imjiortani stn'am. 

All*hafalay'a« an outlet of tlie Ucd River or 
of the .Mississi]>pi, but rc(‘«*ivinp m iv little of the 
w.'iters of th(‘ hitter c\<‘»‘pl in time of tlood. It 
runs nearly southward to ( het im.ach.es h.ike, and 
after passiriLT !hr<»iip;h it, leaches the (hilf of 
Ah •\ieo hy Atchafalaya Hay afh'r ;i eonrs.' of about 
2‘20 miles. Its name .iicans * lost livtu,' end it is 
sii]*]iosed to have been once the be‘l of the Red 
River. 

Atrlieoil (also Af'hi'rn or Atrhin ; called by 
the Dutch Afji'h), until Is7e an independent state 
in the north wi'st part of Sumatra, now a province 
of the Dutch Indies, with an .ire;i of s(j. ni., 

and a pep. (1884) of 079,7^8 The surface is 
diviiled into an eastern and a western half by the 
mountain <‘b.ain which tr.iNcrscs tlii' wboh' island, 
ami which rises in Abonp; .\boiip^ to 11,000 feet. 
On both si«les are numerous -tretclu's of levt'l 
or umliilatin;^ soil, watered by small but deep 
streams, and a.dmirablv ad.apte/l for ar])nriculture, 
‘gardenin';, and the (ailtivathm of riec'. The Mora 
and fauna ap;ree with those (^f Sumatra ; pepper 
and areea-niits are ])eculiar to Ati'heen. The 
natives employ themselves in apricullure, caitle- 
rearinj.^, trade, fislieries, wa'a.Nin.!.r (“lotli, and work- 
in;,' in p;ohl, silver, and iro!\. In a.])peanLn(‘e, dress, 
eliaraeter, and maniiors, ih'-'y are ilistinet from 
tlie rest of the inhahitants of Sumatra. Of darker 
colour arnl lower stature than the batter, they are 
also more active and industrious, good seamen 
and soldiers ; hut they are treaeln'rons, revengeful, 
bloodthirsty, immoral, and inoniinately addicted 
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to opium. Their plaee is not yet 

settled ; their spetjeh, aeoonlinf^ to Van der 
bclonj^^s to tlie I’olvnesian family. 

The capital of tlie government is Kota Ihnlja or 
Atehcon, in the north-Avestern extremity, situated 
on a stream navigable by In^ats, about 4.\ miles 
from its p(»rt ()leh leli, Avith Avhieh, since 187(), it 
has heeii eoniu‘ct(*d by a raihvay. Formerly a large 
and lloiirishiTig city, it Avas almost entirely <le- 
stroyed during the wai’, hut is iioav iM^giimiug to 
revive. It eoutains a Dutch garrison of ‘2000 men. 

During the earlier half of the 17th eenturv 
Atehoen was a nowerful s\illanate, with supremacy 
over several ish‘iii<ls and a part of the Malay 
iVniiisuhi. Its p»)wer gradually deeliiK'd ; Imt an 
attem]»t Avas made hy the treaty hetweeii the 
English ami the Duteh in 1824 to reserve its 
in<loj)endeiie(*. 'The inevitable war, howtoer, broke 
out in 1878, ami emUal as ineN itably, th<nigli not 
Avithoiit a tlesperate resistance, in the compiest 
and annexation of the sultanate. 'I’lie capital was 
carried bv storm in I87t, and the linal subjection 
of the Avhole eoniitry was carried out by (Jeneral 
vail der Hey den in 1879. 

Atchison, a eitv of Kansas, F.S., on the 
left hank ot‘ the Missoun, .S.Tl miles above St 
Louis. It is an important railAvav centre, nine 
distinct lines eoiM iMging here. I’he city has Ihnir- 
mills, an iion-foiindiy, machine shops, manu- 
factures of turnitUK', carriages, and wagons, ami | 
an extensive' general trad(‘. It has grown rapidly. 
Hop. (l«70) 7004; (1880) ir),l0G; (l8tK)) fallen to 
13,963. 

A tiS ae(‘<n‘ding to Homer, the daughter of Zens 
-of Kris, as Hesiod says Avas a vengi'ful go<l- 
dess, ever atlemling tf ifsnoitita , or transgression of 
hiAV, though sh<‘ li(‘rself ]>rompte«l men (o such. 
She Avas haiiishetl from Dlympus by Zeus, Avliom 
slu' had incited to lake an oath of which he sub- 
.seijuently repent<‘,<l. Sin* tlieii travelled to and 
fro over tin; eartli Avitb great rapidity, always 
intent on e\(*rcisiiig a ]»ernicious iiitliiem'e upon 
inaiikiml. Hut lu'r steps were follow <‘d by the g<Ml^ j 
de.sses T.ittti ( ‘ pra\ ors ‘ ), iHuievolent daughters of j 
Zeus, AN ho heali‘<l those who had Imm'm anii<*t('d by 
Ate. 'fhe tragic w l iters descrilx' Ale as the god- 
dess of n'trihut ion. Their re]»reseiitations aliimst 
identify her Avith Neiiu'sis .and Jbiiinvs. Of the 
greater tragedians sln' is iiio.*^t prominent in 
yKschvlus, and least in i'hii ijddes, in whom the 
idea of ( ‘ justice ’ ) is more fully developed. 
AteI<\S, See Sl’n»Ki;-.AinNKEA'. 

Ateliers Aatioiiaii.v, er National V olk- 

SHOPS, was the name given to the works Avlii<-h 
AV(‘rc organised hy the I’rovisional ( hivi'iiiment at 
Haris in the spring of 1848, after tlnr d<»w nfall of 
Louis- Hhilijipi^, and which weic intemled to give 
oeeupalion to the uiiiMoployed at that time of dis- 
tiirhariee. A jxMinanent dejiart iiieut was estah- 
lisheil, <*alle<l T/ir ( m iffrr af (hr i Idrvni mrnt for 
the WurLmni. This estahlishmeiit actixl on the 
loctrine that th<' workmen were cntiticil to have a 
iv'ing provided lor them '>n a cerlcin uniL.rm scale, 
which was ti\c<l at two francs i»ei •. !,>. It should 

said, howevei, that the works wcic nmstly nn- 
[>roductive, and therefon* a mere hiiid«‘ii <>n the 
lational rcvmiiie. Of tin* crowds whicli ilockeil 
or employmmit, both troni Haris ami the pr.»\ im-es, 
nanv could m»t he prov ieh*.! with '\ ,i k of any kind, 
ind liad a doie < 1 one fiaiic a. d.iv given tlie.m. l>v 
the ti^ue a regular govenimeiit IumI been esiablisii(‘d 
[il tlie hegii niiig o^' May ( l8ts,», the numbers thus 
engaged bad increased to l30,btKj. .As it h.vd be- 
I'ome a serious Lax on the, revenue, tlie p'»vt*riiment 
procccde<l to bri'.ak up the irorhxhops^ a measure 
which kindh.M into Dame tin? disc()nt(?nt fermenting 
ill the capital. The armed insurrection of the lower 


clas.ses of l\‘iris which ensued, Avas put down Iw the 
luitional forces under Cavaignac only after the 
terrible fighting of the Days of June. 'YliQ /atelien 
nationauj! are genc?rally, but quite inaccurately, 
coiifouniled Avith the ateliers sociatex ,of Loiiia 
Blanc ( q. V. ). 

Aiella'n.e, Vahuhv AtrUamv styled huJi 
Osri), a kind of iiojmlar drama in Homo, first intro- 
diiecd from Atella, a town in (^amjmnia, between 
(kapua and Najiles. After the (Jreek drama hail 
been brought to Koine by Liviiis Aiidronicus, the 
old Fahuhr Atellaiar still retai ue<l as inter- 

ludes anil after-i)ieci‘s. Tliey arc uol^ to be eon- 
founded Avitli the (Jrei'k satiric draimi, altliougli 
the character of both was to .some exton t the same. 
In the latter, satyrs tignred ; Avhile the former 
personated real Oscan characters. T'he Macens 
and Durru of Ihe Fabttltv AteUamv may he con- 
sidered the origin of the modern Italian rtrlecehino 
(harlequin), and other characters of >tlie same 
.staiii]). They Averc the favourite charaetc/iis ; spolie 
the O.scan dialect, ami excited laughtL.’- hy its 
nmiiiit old-fashioned Avoids ami ]dirases. ^44'® 
Atellamc Avere neither .so dignitied /is the ronarU^iV 
pra’tr.Hnta , nor so low as the ronarJia t(ff)crnarinl 
Imt Avere clciractcrised hy a geni/il and decent 
drollery. Tin* c/iric/itiire Avas /it lirst ahvays 
j)lc/i.s/int, and though ijiiizzic/il, it did not hipse 
into ohsceiiitv , like the ininii. Kespecl/ihle Kom/iii 
youlhs, Avho could not /tppear /is /iclors in the 
regul/ir (Jreck diama without losing c/isle, were 
allowed to l/ike p/irts in the Atelhime. 'They weie 
eommonly divided into live /icts, between Avhi<‘li 
were frequently insejti'd the rxodiir, ohl-f/isliiijiicfi 
/iiid 1/iugh/ible interlud(?s in veises. 4’he bitter 
/il.so were jtl/i> (m 1 by young and well-)>oin IJom/uis. 
Nee t he fragments eolleeteil aftiu- Hothe /mil Muiik 
hy Kihheek in Srrutra' lannanormn Dorsi.s fray- 
nirnfa (2d ed. 2 aoIs. LeijK 1871 73). N/'e Jilsn 
Munk, J)e Fahuf Is Atellanis {\a'\\k 1810). 

Atl^slltra ( ‘ fire'), a s)»ot /ibout a 

mile in di/imeter, on tin? peninsiihi of Apshi.'ron, 
on the west eo/ist »)f the (’as])i{in Se/i. It' is con- 
sidered s/icred by the (Juebres, or Hersi/in Fire 
woishippers. Avho still visit it in huge numheis, 
/ind how before the holv ll/imes whicli issue from 
the hituminon.', soil, 4'in* site of /i foinier tenijile 
of this .sect is now occupied by large peiroh'um 
Avorks, Avhci'c the mitui/il g/is is utiliseu for fuel 
for t he v/ist r(?torts. 

Atos'sa^ a town of South lt;ily, 23 miles SSF. 
of (Miieti. It has a he/iutiful collegi/ilc ehurcli. 
Hop. (1881) nosh. 

Atril'cllllS. Sec Sc.VPAILKfS. 

Atih or .\ VTH, /I fortified town i?i the ])roAdn<?e 
of Haiii/iult, Belgium, on the mivigahle Deniler, 
32 miles SW. of Brussels. It Inis /i lofty tower 
dating from IJoO, /m aisemil, ho.'^J»it.•ll, /ind college, 
imjMMl/int m/inuf:n tures of linen, ealieoes, lace, iV’C., 
/ind /I brisk ti/ide. Hop. (l8S;i) 9394. 

Atliaba.s'ra I loe/illy La FFahe, * red-deer or elk 
ri.t r ), a river a, ml hike in the North-west Terri- 
tory of the (’aiiadi/in Dominion, forming ]»/irt of 
the gre/it h/isiii of the .M/icki'iizie. The rirer risc?s 
in the Bockv Alouiit/iirjs, in /i little lake at the 
foot of Mount Brown, one of the iiighest ])oints u) 
tin? r/iiige. Its geiiei/il course is NJv, till, /liter 
crossing the we<t end of L/ike Ath/ih/isc/i, it tunia 
loAV/uds the N\V., :»fnl unites with tin* l‘e/i<*e 
KiAt'r, from beyond the Bocks JMonni/iins, to 
form tin* Shvvi? iJiver, which, /ig/iin, after passing 
tliroiigh (ire;it vSh vc Bake, tak(*.s the n/ime of the 
M/ickenzi/?. Length of tl/e Athabasca, OAcr 61^) 
mih's ; or /ihout 2(M)0 mih?s for tin? (?ntire riv'cr 
system. The Athahasea-M/ickcnzic /illbrds inngni- 
ticeiit facilities for navigation ; and betw cen it ana 
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the Winnipeg syst<3ni there is but one ])nrtage of 
50 !niles. Lake Athabasca receives nearly all its 
waters from the Athabasca Kiver ; and its princi- 
pal feeder traverses not its length but its breadth, 
and that not in its niuhlle, Imt at its extremity. 
The lakes sole outlet is the river Athabasca. It 
is about ‘230 miles long, and from 14 to .‘10 broad, 
ft was discovered in 1771 by Samin l Hearne, and 
named by him Lake of the ifills. Trading stations 
were soon afterwards estahlislied on its shores. 
A silting-up jn-oeess lias been going on, from its 
numerous water- courses. -ATUAUASt'A is the name 
(d one of the fotir divisions of the Canadian 
North-west, tlelined i?i 1882, hetween Hritish 
Columbia and a line to the east of tlie Ath.ahasca 
Kiver, and between the i)arallcls oS' and 00" 
N. lat. It contains the fertile ]*eace River 
districts, and has an an'a of 122, (KMJ s(|. m. 
Kstimated population, 10,0(K). 

Atliali'ali, the dauglitcr of Ahal», king (d 
Israel, marri(*d dehoram, king of Judah, and intro- 
duced into the southern kingdom tlie woi*ship of 
llaal. After the death of her soti Aha/iah, wh<» 
s)icceed(Ml him, but reigned for only one year, 
she sought to pave her own way to the throne 
hy putting to death .all th(i s(«ed royal. Ahaziah's 
s(»n .loash was, how(*V(U‘, hi<lden by his aunt, and 
after Athaliuh had reigne<l six years, the high- 
jiriest Jeh(»iad;l jdaced .Joash on the throne (S7S 
H.c. 1, and caus(‘d her to lx* put to death. 'Phis 
narrative (2 Kings, .\i. ; 2 ( Mironieles, xxii. xxiib) 
is tlie subject of an oratorio by Handeb atnl of 
Kacim‘'s drama, Atlialii\ for whi<*h .Mendelss<din 
composeil the music. 

a nrince (d‘ tlie ^^■e^tern (loths, 
wlntse settlemeiils lay <ui I lie noi th bank of the 
Lo\\»‘r Danube, in the 4th century, lie fought three 
sueci'ssive eampaigns with the Kmperor N'alens, 
hut was liiially d(‘feate<l in Jtilt. When the I Inns 
ad\a.need towards Ihiro]M‘, Atliauarie altemplcMl to 
secure the eastein liorders of his kingdom ; Imt the 
Uuiis (hdeuted tlm (ioths, ami advanciMl in great 
force into the ]»hiins of Dacia. Whmi, in .‘17t>, the 
A'cstorn ( loths liad setllcimmls granted them hy 
till- Komans on thesontliof the Daniilie, Athanaric, 
a pjirt of his people, refimed to accompany 
lliem, and remoxed to the west. In .'kSO. Jiowevcr, 
Ik 'A as obliged to retin*, wlien he aceejUed the hospi- 
t.i iiv of the empire at the hamls of 'riieiMlosins. 
Ar this time di(*Al Fritigerii, king of the (loths, 
who liad settled oil the south of the Dannhe; 
arid Athanarie, Ixurig made king of the whoh* 

' ^tern (iothic nation, concluded a treaty 
h-' uporating that [mople with the other suh- 
jei ts of the emtjin*. lie died at (amstanliimple 
in ;i81. 

Atliaiuisinil the third of the tiirec 

rt'cnmenicjil symbols, derived its name from its 
comjiosition being attributed to Athanasius; it is 
also known, from its initial Avords in Latin, as tlie 
creed or usalm (Jaicunqur Vult. 'fhe fir^t juirt <rf 
this ereed contains a detailed exjiositioii of (he 
Trinity; the second, the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion. Alodeni criticism has called in <|ucstion the 
title of Athanasius to lie eonsiilercd i he author ei‘ 
thi.s creed. It was known as early as the beginning 
<>t the ()th century, hut not under its present name. 
ItissjMikeii of as ‘Athanasius’s Tra<*t on the Trinity,' 
ui some Articles of the middle of the Sth c, oiurv, 
and is supposed to Iha alluded to ‘ liie 'ait h of 
the holy prelate Athanasius,’ in the ('ouin*il of 
Autun, about 070. Athanasius himseli makes no 
mention of this erecsl, altliougJi its do<*trines an* 
(■‘xsoutially his ; nor <lo any of the church fathers, 
fhher two circumstanees speak against its ascrip- 
tion to Athanasius ; the best text is in Latin, ami 
he wrote in Creek; the expressions, again, are 


different from those ii.se<l l>y Atlianasius in speak- 
ing of the same things. By Brotestants, there- 
fore, an<l even hy most Catholics, its Athanasian 
(irigin has he<*n given uj), aiid its production has 
been assigned with most ]»rohahilitv to tile .‘)th 
century and to (huil. '‘riie. title of Athanasian 
probably became attached to it ilnring the Ariaii 
controversy in (lanl, us h(*ing an exposition of the 
system of iloef rim* which was o])pose<l to the Arian 
system, and which would m«,tnrally he called 
Athanasian from its (*hicf ]>ropouinler. It was 
n*<‘<‘ived into tlie public olliccs of the (iallic (Jiurch 
ill the 7th centnrv, and liy tin* nii«ldle of the 10th 
century it "as ajloptcil .it Ibmie ami all over the 
West. In Britain, it was prohahl\ in use as early 
as SfK). Tlie, (ireek ('liurcli was l.itc* in receiving 
it, and even then not without modifying the artiide 
concerning the ‘ IM-ocession of the Holy dhost.’ 
The Reformers adherecl to the Athanasian (.'reed, 
and Luther called it ‘a bulwark of the A}»ostles’ 
('reed,' ami «lonhted xvhetlier, ‘since the time of 
the Apostles, any more imiiortant :ind more glori- 
ous eomposition had he(‘n written.’ Kveii those 
ehiin-lies that do not in any way ucknowhxlge it as 
a symbol ( MS Die Pn'shy terian (’hnn-hesof Britain 
ami America, as A\ell as the Indetieiidenls ) 
generally accept its doctrines. 

4'he Athanasian ('reed is tlie most rigid of the 
three (_'atholie symbols, and has given rise to 
mneh controversy ; and thougli still g»merally 
received hy Protestants as well as ('atholies, 
attacks upon it ha', e, tif late years, perhaps been 
more frei|iient. It has no iilaee in the Ibayer- 
hook of tin* Protestant I''pi,‘ <’o|»aI ('hnreh of 
America; and the ihotestaiit (’hnreh of freland, 
though la'taining it in tin* Prayer l>ook, has eeased 
to n*eito it. erthelcss, 1 he,.,(‘ a 1 taek:^ have <*alled 

forth emnget ie defem*es ; ami ai the ('onvoeation 
of (.'anterbni v in 1H71, the imony of tlie inis- 
sioiiarv bishops was gixeii in support of tlie 
gr«‘al value of this ii(c<l in tin* instruction of the 
heathen. T'he ])oinls in lhis(*)e»>d that give offence 
to some are defended hy others, on the ph'a that 
it was not drawn u]> for the sake of gratuitously 
dogmatising on ahstiUM* >\»('<*ulati\e trutlis, hut to 
eoiinteracl otliei- dogmas \Nliieli \\t*re ln'ld to he 
dangerously heietieal. W.iierlaml ^ays ; ‘ The use 
of it will hardly he thought •superfluous so long as 
there are any .Vriaii.". Phot iaiiians, Sahellians, 
Mm’edoniaiis, Apollinarians, Nestorians, or Knty 
ehi.aiis, in these parl-^.’ With respt*et tn what are 
<*alled the ‘damnatory « laiis»*s' ( tlie clauses, iiaim'ly: 
* Which faith exeejd. every one do ke(*j> whole and 
uiidelilcd, without doubt he shall perish (‘xerhtst- 
iiigly:' and: ‘J'liis i.s tiie ('atliolie faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully, ho eaiinot be 
saved the elinrehes whioh ado]il the eree<l do not 
mean hy them to imprecate curses, hut to ths'laro, 
as a htgieal se«juenee of a true fa’th being neces- 
sary to salvation, that, thosi' who eonseiously and 
ileliheraiely rej(*et the trm* faith are in danger of 
perishing; as it is said, .Mark, xvi. Id, ‘ lie that 
oeliexeth not shall he damneil ( ‘ eomh‘mned in 
Revi.sed Version). I'liese clauses are also held to 
apply to those who deny the sultstaneo of (he 
(.'hrislian religion, ami not infallihly to every 
person who may he in error as to any one par- 
tieiPar article. \ rulnii* to this elleet was ilrawn 
up hy the commissioners ajipoinied in 1()89 for the 
review of the Engli.-h ('ominon Prayer-book, but 
none of Ibeir suggestions toolv elleet. ('oinoarc 
also the ISth Article of the ( Imreh of England 
Avith these clauses. 

On the date of the en'cd mneh enrioiis learn- 
ing has lu'cii hesloAved ot late years. Professors 
Jaimhy amt SAvainsoii of (’amhi idge arguing for a 
later /late betAveen 7h(>-S(M) A i>. , .oiid the Rev. W. 
Ffonlkcs regarding it as a lorgeiy. But a strong 
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and probably triunipbaut nise f(>r tho earlior date 
(of aoout 400 A.i) ) has boon rnado by the Rev. (J. 
\V. Onimaney, M.A., in The Athanasian Creed 
(Lond. l87o), and a siil)so(jnpnt volume. The work 
of Wtitorlaml, A Critieal If/sturff^ d^e, ( ( \ani])ri<l.u:e, 
1724), must, however, still remain in the first rank 
of in<]uiries of this nature ; and thouj'h he may not 
have proved St Hilary of Arles to bo the author, 
it is now pmerally aeeepted as a Latin composi- 
tion, and dm* to Soutbern (laul, most probably 
about 450 A.I). l*^or e\t)lanation of the meanin}^ of 
the damnatory clauses, the lK*st recent works are 
a volume on the subjoct by Canon Malcolm Mac- 
r’oJl (Loud. 1872 b and a sermon hv Dr Ihisov on 
liesponsibih’tff of the Intcllce.t in. ^^(^iter}i of Faith 
(Loud. 1S75). 

Athanasius^ T^rimate of IVypt, was born in 
Alexandria about the. year*20() a.d. There are no 
particulars on record of his linea;.^e or his parents. 
Alexander, tlu'n otlieia(in;j[ as primate or patriarch 
of Alexandria, broimht him up in his own family, 
and superint('mled his o<lucation, with the view of 
his entering on the ('hristian ministry. In his 
youth, he. ofi<*n visite.«l the celebrat<*d liormit. St 
Antony, and embraceil for a time the ascetic life 
with the venerable ret'hise. He* was only a deacon 
>vhen ap]iointe<l a member of the first «^eneral <*ouncil 
at Nice (325), in whi('h he distinguished himself 
by his ermlitioii and his elo(juen<*e. 

His patron, Alexander, havin<;died iii the folh)W- 
injt year, he was duly ('le<'te<l to the j»rimacy by the 
cler^w and p(‘oph‘ ; ami was but mnvly installed in 
his ofHei.*, when Arius, who had been banislnal at 
the time of the condemnation of his <io<*trine at 
Nic(*, was n'called, ami made a recantation of his 
erroneous princii»le.s. Athanasius, it is .sahl, re 
fused on this occa.sion to comply with the will of 
the emperor that tie* luTctu* should be n*stored to 
communion. On this account, ami in conse<|uenoe 
of S(*veral other ehar^^cs broii^dit a;.tAinst him by 
the .Vrian jiarty. In* was summoned by the Kmperor 
Cuiistantim* to a]>pcar befon* the s\ nod of Tyre, 
in 335 A.D. , which <h*])o.s«‘d 1dm from his oflice. 
The .•>(‘ntenc(* was cniitinm.'d b\ the synod of JerU' 
Salem in the followin'.^ year, when he was banished 
to Auj^usta Tr(‘viroriim t'rreves). In ,8.38, liow- 
ever, In* was roca!h‘<l from his banishment, and 
re.storcd to the primacy at Alex.imiria. His 
entrance into the <iiy was like a trium]>h.il 
j)roces.sion : hut Tin* .\rians soon ros<‘ against 
liim, ami tin 341) he was a^^ain eondemm*d 
by a council of idnet\ seven (mainly Arian) 
bishops, assembled at Antioch. A^^aiiist this d<‘<*i 
.sion a protest wms made by a humlreil ortho«lox 
hishojis at. .Vlcx.amlria ; ami in a council h(‘ld at 
Sardica, 300 bishops, countenanced bv .Julius, 
Bishop of Rome, contirnie<l the decision in favour 
of .Vthanasius, who was a^niin rep|;ie(*<l in his 
offi.’e (.340). 4’lic Allans <»nce more ae«|uire*d 
the ascendency after (’onstantius (in .353) ha<l 
been ina<le em])eror of both the. h'.ast and the 
West ; for in that year Athanasius w’as con- 
demned by a coun<*i\ held at Arles', anti the 
sentence was conlinm.Ml by another hehl at Milan 
in 355, the iiillmnice of the sovereipi bcin;.^ 
stronj^ly exerted t-o secure his condemnation. As 
the resolute patriarch had <leclare<l that he would 
not leave his place without an express order from 
the emperor, violent rm ans were re.sorted to for 
liis expulsion. While eni'aj^ed in conduetinc: 
divine service, i:e was interr(ij»t<’d by a eom]#,any 
of .soldiers, from w'hom he made his tiSCiij)e into 
the E..'ypt an d< -^eri. A pi ice. was set on his 
head ; and to a\oid his lu r^ceutors, he r'itireil 
from the usu vl haunts the auehontes to a 
remote ilesert in Up)»er where he was 

attended b^ but one f.aithfui follower. Here lie 
^Yl•ote several works to confirm oithodox f^hristians 


in their faith. On the acce.ssion of Julian to the 
imperial throne, toleration xvas jiroclaimed to all 
rch^ion-s, and Athanasius returned to his former 
po.sition as Patriarch of Alexandria (301). His 
next controvers}' was witli the lieathen sub- 
jects of .Julian, to whom the patriarch, hy Ids 
zeal in opposing' their relij'ion, had made Idmself 
very offensive. To save his life, he w'as compelled 
aj^aiii to flee from Alexandria, and remained con- 
cealed in the Theban desert until 30.3, when Jovian 
ascendeil tin? throne. After holding office aj^ain 
;is patriarch for only a short s]>acc of time, he 
was exiielled anew' ]»y the Arians, under the 
Kmperor \'alens. Athana.dn.s now' found refuse 
in the tonih of his father, Avliere lie remainerl 
hidden four nionlhs, until \'alens, moved hy peti- 
tions from tlie orthodox Alexandrians, reston'd 
the patriarch to his .see, in which he continneil 
till his death in .373 A.i). 

.Athanasius was the hunliii;^ ecelesiastii* durinj.r 
the most trvinj.^ period in the Idstory of the (*arly 
(•hristian Lhnrcli. Jlis ability, his conscientious, 
ne.ss, his imIieiousm*ss and wi.sdoin, his fearless- 
ne.‘>s in tlie storms of o])position, his activity j 
and jiatiemv, all mark him out as a conspicuous j 
ormiment of his a^(\ Thoiit^di twenty years of i 
Ids life wen* spent either in exile, or what w.i'i 
equivalent to it, yet his pnnh‘nc«* and steailfasl- | 
iiess, com hilled w ith the su])port of a lar;^m pai t y, j 
crowned his exertions with {*omplet(* success. H»» ; 
was a clear thinker, and as a speaker, was dis | 
tin^uished for (*xt(*mporaneous precision, force, and | 
persmusiveiiess. ! 

His writin^^s are ])olendcal, historical, and moral; ‘ 
all niarkeil hy a styh* simple, co^n*nt, ami ch'ar. ' 
J’he polemical works treat chielly of tlie, doctrines ■ 
of the rrinity, the im'.unation of (’hrist, ami tin* ; 
divinity of tin* Jloly Spirit. j 

43ie earliest edition of the eolleeted works oi | 
. Vthanasius in the ori;.rinal ({n‘<‘k ap])eared in twe l 
volumes, folio, at Heidellx*!*;; in ItiOd. Better i> 
the ;.;reat edition hy Montbiueon (l(i!J8); and tlio 
standard e«lifi(»n in four voluim.*s of the Ahhc 
Mj;.,ou*'s ^o’cat J'atroloijia Cnrro Latina ( bSlid). 
.Vlhan.asins' Four ( Irations a^minst the .Vrians, ami 
his Dration against the (b*ritiles, w’en* traiislali'd 
hy J’ai ker ( 1 7 13 ) ; his 'rreatisi* on the Incai iiatioii 
of the W'onl, hy \\ histon (1713: another i‘dition, 
1880). The J'qu.slles of Athanasius in defenc<* of tlie 
N icene (Veed, .and on the ('onneils of Arimimini 
ami Seleiieia, toLretlM*r witli his lirst Oration ! 
against the Arians, wen* translated, with nole*^. 
hy (’ardinal Newman (1842). See the churcii | 
histories hy Neamler and others ; also works on i 
Athanusins hy Molder (2d cd. 1814) and Biihrin^^cr | 
(2d ed. 1870; and Bri;.,dits edit ion of tlie Orations j 
against Hie .Arians. Honker ^dves an eloquent 
and fervid eulogy of Athanasius in his Eeelcaiasth i 
eat /W/f // ( hook V . ). 43u* Due de Bro;(lie’s naira- 

tive, in Ids l.'Eijlisr tt I'Kinpire ait Siie/r, 

tomes i. ii. (Paris, 185(>), excellent. (.^anon 
Brijrht’s article ‘Athanasius,’ in Smith s Diefionarif 
of Fi rle.sia.di rat JUotjra^ihij^ is most accurate and 
exhaustive. But It is singular (as (,-ardiniil 
Newman has observed) that liardly any profe.s.scd 
ecclesiastical historian has ;^iven a more lively 
impression of the, ^j^reatness of Athana.sius^ than 
the .sceptical tiihlion in his Deelinc and V'all »f 
the lioittan Kinpin\ voJs. iii. and iv. Sec tlic 
article Akic.s, 

AlllC'isill is the dootriiie that there i.s no(h)^l. 
Tin? w'onl, wddeh first aijpcars in English literature 
in the latter part of the Ibth century, is derived 
from (Ir. negative prefix n, aim TheoSf ‘Ood.’ Th‘' 
name atheist is saiil to have l»een first a]>j)h<Hi 
in (Jreek literature to one of the followers of tm- 
inaterialistic nliilosoplier Democritus (q.v.). J^ 
has ])een douoteil liy Addison, Bacon, and Dr 
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Aj iiold, whctlier a real atheist ever existed ; 
indeed, Addison would not have hesitated to say 
to any man who j>rofosscd atheism that he was an 
iininnlent liar, and that he knew it. Hut, not- 
witlistandin*^, it seems um|uestionahle that there 
have been, and that there still arc sueh. The 
aiK'itmt Greeks, who detested atlaiism so cordially 
that they l)anished its abettors and bramled their 
names in history, have handed <lown to us, with 
this stigma attached to them, the names of Dia- 
toms, of JUoii, and of Lucian -men who did not 
believe in the j^ods. In recent and modern times 
such men as La ]\I(*ttrie, Von Ilolbach, Feuerba<‘h, 
ami (iustave Flourens %— to name no <»tln;i-s^ — havt* 
advocate<l this <loctriiie in the most exjdicit 
manner ; and when, for example, Femu bach says : 

‘ It is ch‘ar a tht; sun, and as evident as the day, 
that there is no God;’ or, when Flourens wrote 
these words: ‘Our enemy is (bxl’ . . . ‘Hatred 
of (Jo<l is the be^dnnin^- of wisilom’ ... ‘If man- 
kind would make true pro;^ress, it must be c)n 
the basis of atheism,’ there seems no reason to 
doubt that their lan;^ua;^e may be regarded as 
e\l)ressblt^ their real scMitinienls. 

'riiere are three forms of artrnment em|iloyed in 
the advocacy of atheism — vi/. the which 

positively ass(‘rts that there is no God ; tin* snitfi- 
vxl, which maintains that the linite mind of man 
is inca]>a))b; of asceu’tainin;^' wludhcr there is a 
J)i\iiu‘ Hein; 4 ,' or not; and i\\ii critical ^ which hohls 
that the evidences a<lduced in supjiort of Theism 
(«|.v.) are iuade 4 uate. Th<^ lirst of these -the 
do; 4 matic -has now* fallen largely into disrejmte. 
In Ihitaiu, this is lar;^ely owin^^ to the ♦renchant 
reasonin^j: of .)<din Fost<.*r, and subse<|uently of Dr 
t'lmlmers. These writers set lliemselves to show 
that <lo;;ruatic atlieisni is a pa,lpal)le absuidity. 
Hefore any man is entitled to assert that there is 
no e\idence of the existeiu'e of God, lie must, they 
ar;jrue, exnlon* all parts of the univeist*; for 
evidence tbat wouhl convince even him may b<‘ 
extant somewhere. prove a iieyativc* is ])ro. 

v»*ihia11.\ ditlicult; but t<* prove this one, nothinir 
diort of omnisciimce and omniju'(*sence would be 
O'juisito, Miideni nou-bidievers in the existence 
ol (lod cautiously n‘strict themselves to the 
s<<]»tical ami the critical methods, a.nd, instead 
(<t positively assert in;^^ that/ there is no ihsl, they 
;• '!ir‘ in favour of Ae^nostici^m ( (|. v. ). The relation 
o: atheists to oaths in courts and in ]»arliamcnt 
i- disiMissed at Oaths, bee also the articles God, 
A I' )i.«a;r;rh-s. 

(Old Fn;^. rKthd^ ‘noble’), a title of 
h' iHMir amon^ the Anelo Saxons, which, at lirst 
Jii-plic<l to th(^ d(*sccudauts of the i>rimitive nobles 
ol the lirst settlement, ^uadiially fiecame conlined 
to the princf's of the blood royal, and, in the Hth 
and loth centuries, exadiisivelv to the sons and 
biolhers of the reieniuo kine. 

AthVlllcy, IsLK or, a marsh at the junction 
<)f the rivers Tone and Farret, in the middle of 
Somersetshire, about 7 miles from Taunt <»n. Here 
Alfred hid himself for nearly a year when driven 
from his throne by tin; Danes in 878, and here he 
founded, in 888, a Heneilictine abbey, now entirely 
^one. Amon*' the many relics found in this spot 
is a ring of Alfred’s, ])reserved in the Oxford 
Museum. The name Athelney means ‘islaml of 
the nobles,’ or ‘royal island.* 

son of King l^dward th ; IChler, 
and grand.son of Alfred the Great, was born 
about 8bo A.l)., and was crowned king t»i the 
Mercians and West Saxons at Kingston -upon* 
rhanies in 9*27). He coimucred portions of Corn- 
''all and Wales, and, on the death of Sihtric, 
king of Northumbria, who had married one ot his 
daughtei-s, made his successor tributary. In 9d7, 


a league, composed of Welsli, Scots, and Danes, 
was formed against him ; and a tierce and de- 
cisive battle was fought at Hrunanburh (u.v.), in 
which the allies were utterly defeated, and whicli 
became famous in old English song. After this, 
the reputation of At>ielstan, now juactically 
king of all England, sprea«l inb) the (’ontinent; 
one of his sisters married ()tt<t the Great, after- 
wards emperor ; another, Hugh, Duke of the 
Freindi, fathm* of Hugh Ga]»et. At home he 
exhibited a deep interest in the welfare of hia 
people, improved the laws, built monasteries, and 
promoted commerce. He died in 941. 

or PAhiiAs A'I’iikna, one of (he greater 
Greek divinities, forming, with Zeus and Apollo, 
the supreme triad in (Jreek mythology. Of her 
origin and jiarmitage diilerent acc()unts are given, 
proliahly from tin; confusion of various local 
legends; but th(‘ best-known version of the myth 
rejuesented her as th(‘ daughter of Zeus and Metis. 
Zeus, we are told, when he had attained sujueme 
power after his victory over the Titans, chose for 
Ids lirst wife Metis (‘wisdom’); but licing advised 
by both Lranus (‘heaven’) and 0;ca (‘earth’), 
he swallowed her when she was pregnant wuth 
Athena. When the time came that Atlitma should 
have been born, Zmis felt great jiains in his head, 
and <-aused Hejducstus ( \'ulcan ; to s]»Iit it Avith 
an axe, Avhereu]»on the goihless sjuang forth — 
fully armed, a(‘cording to tin* later stories. Lnder 
the. gross ac(*n‘tions which conceal the signiticance 
of themvlli, w(‘ ma,' see in this account of Athena’s 
]>arentage an elVort to set forth a tlivine symbol of 
the combination of power and w’is«loni. Hm* father 
was the great(‘st, her mother the wisest of the 
gods. She is literally born of both, and so their 
<pialilies harmoniously blend in In r. She is the 
]>ersonilied nsison, the wisdom of (be divine father; 
while Ajiollo, MO les> b«*h»ve«l of Zeus, is his mouth, 
tin* revealcr ot his cmin.-;el. She is a maid(*n god- 
d(*.ss, <*verlastingly y»>ung and fair. 4'hough her 
Inairt is inacc<‘ssil>]c l<) the jiassimi of lova*, she is 
m»t a cold unh'cling divinity, but interests herself 
warmly in the alVairs of lM)th gods and men. She 
is tin* patroness of agriculture, the inventor of the 
plough and rake, the liist to introdiu'e the olive 
into Attica, and (in harmony with her charai'ter 
as the peisonilicati*)!! of active wisdom) to teach 
men the use of almost ail tin* imjdcnn'nts of 
iinlustrv and art : and sin* is said to have (b‘vised 
m*arly all b*miiiine employnn'uts. Fliiloso]>iiy, 
p(M*trv, and oratoiy an* also under ln‘r care. She 
is the especial patroness of tin* Athenian state, 
ju'otects Its lib(*rtics by her jniwcr ami wisdom, 
maintains the authorit v of law and justici* in her 
<*ourts, :ind was helieViMl to have instituted the 
<*ourt of justice* on Mars' Hill (tin? Areopagus). 
'I’lie indu.stri(*s of its citizens are dear to her —she 
is the ‘ workmist rc>s ’ ( A’/ v/o //» '», tin* goddess of all 
useful and elegant arts. As a warlike divinity, 
she approves of those wars only wliicli arc under- 
taken for the })uhlic good, and eonducted with 
prinlenee ; and thus sin* is regarded as the }»ro- 
teetress in battle of those In'ioes who are <lis- 
tinguished as well for tln*ir wis«lom as their 
valour. In the Tnijan wars she favoureil the 
Greeks, and in the war of Zens against t he giants 
she fussisted her father with Iier eoiinsel, killed 
tin* giant Fjillas, and hurie<l Eiieeladus under the 
islaml <»f Sicily. Her worship vvas univi'rsal in 
(»reeee, and repieseiitatious ot her in statues, 
busts, coins, n'lieK, ami v a.se-paiiitiiigs are numer- 
ous. She is always »lre>.s(‘d, generally in a Spartan 
tunic, Avilb a cloak over it, and wears a helmet 
advuned with tigures of ditVereiit animals; her 
a'gis, the .-ouiul Argolic shield, has in its centre 
the hoatl of Medusa. Her eonnteiiance is beauti- 
ful, earnest, and thoughtful, and the Avdiole figure 
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majeatic. One of the two masterpieces of Phidias 
wavS his great statne <»f the virgin Athena, on 
tlie Parthenon at Athens. In it weixi eoinhine<l 
cliastity with gentleness, victorious strength with 
calm peace, profound wisdom with |»erfcct sim- | 
)Ucity. It was not oiil^" a production of the 
lighest art, hut at the same time tlu? exprt'ssion 
of a profound religious ideji. From Greece her 
woi-ship was carried to greater Greece, and many 
temples were en*cte<l in her honour. In Italy 
proper she was identified with Minerva, a native 
godtless of wisdoju, ami worslii])pe(l with fJiipiter 
and Juno. 

(Gr. Athniaion), origimdly a 
Temple of Athena ( Lat. Mincrni ), afterwards a 
kind of college or institution f(U* higher educa- 
tion. The lirst at Uome w;is that fonmled hy 
the Kinperor Hadrian ahonl l.Tl, for the study 
of poetry and rhctoiic, with a reguhu* statf of 
proiessors. It oxiste<l as tli<> Sr/io/tt l!innnn<t 
until tlie 5th century. Siinilar instittilious 
iIourish(‘<l in the j»rovim“es also, as at Ly<»ns 
and Nimes. Tlie<j(hKsius II. founded one at 
Coiistaiitim»[de for the <*a‘^tern worhl. In modern 
times the name lias 1 h?cu revived ;us an appclla- 
tion for certain literarv institutions, as that at 
Mai seillcs, and alM» as a colhs'tive title for 
litcTary essays ami n^views. Tlie weekly journal 
of literature, science, and art, puhlished in 
Lomlon under this name, is wtdl known. It 
cuiJimeiiced in I.S*J7. 

Atlieilsr'llS. atireek writer, horn at Nancratis 
in Kgyi»t. II<* lived lirst at Alexandria and after- 
wards at Poriie about the close of the 2d and i 
heginning of the century. 1 1 is work, entitled | 
Lh'ipnosapiii.sttf. ( ‘ Ihimpiet <»f the Lcarne»r), in ; 
fifteen hooks, hut of \\liicli m<* possess oiil\ the limt 
tw<», and iiart" of the third, eleventli, and lifteenth, ' 
in an al»vi<lg('il form, is very interesting as one of i 
the earliest oollci-tions of Amt. It conMsts of . 
extracts from more tlian 1500 hooks, put in tin* • 
f<»rni of talde-lalk at an imaginary hampiet, at j 
which (ialen the }>li>si<*ian and ri]*ian (he jurist . 
are among the giu“-ls, ICverv possible subject is ; 
introduced ami illustrated hy fragments from I 
the poets, diamatists, ,‘iml philosopliers ; hut of ; 
tlie learm.'d autlior's thousand and one interests, i 
ga.stronomy seems to }ia\e hetui the dearest. Ihit ■ 
he loved ‘titidts’ of seamlal no less than of | 
cookery, for he tells many stori(‘s t<i the «{iseredit . 
of peo]»le whom history luai'-es, wliieh of course i 
we are not hy any means ))ouml to believe. His | 
dialogue is prolix ami luinlH*ring ; aud his work 
is not irrailiated hy a single gh*ani of genius, 
and has only achie\ ed immortality through being 
a storehouse of niiseellaneoiis information that 
otherwise would have l»een lost, ddie best edi- 
tions are hy Scln\ eighaii >er (It vols. ISOl 7), 
Lliridorf (*1 vols. 1827), Mcineke (4 vol.s. 1S51» t)7). 
There is an English 1 laiislation of Atlieiueus 
(3 vols. lS5 t). 

AtlH'llcljl^'oras, an early Ghri^ian p]iilo.sopi*r‘r, ; 
who IcUight fi]*st at Athens, ami afieiwarus at 
Alexandria. He is the most elegiud wriii ; nmong 
the so-( idled apologists in Mu; Neeoa 1 liah of the 
2d century, and wi; jmssi'ss tuo writings from 
his ]>en his Lcfftif'o prft ( 7t ri.sfian/.s, addie* cd to 
the Emj)ernr i\iaieus Aurelius and hi.s .,o) (.’om- 
rmKlu.‘^, composefi about )(i3. and A' 7*V.v/// /•» /Ve/ze 
Morlttorttm, wiitii'U ahoi’t ISO. I.- tlu'vi* lie de- 
fends tin Ghristuins against t!ie Iwathcu <*harges 
of atl ‘ism, incest, and caiiiii^ialLsm witli great 
dearness ami coiivincing pow‘-r. 

AtlK'lia'is^ nil Athenian lady of distinguished 
Ixiaiity and Jcaniing, wlio in 421 A.r». became the 
wife of the Emperor Theodosius 11., and a.ssiimed 
the nftuie of Eudocia ( n. v. ). 


Alll^ltS capital of Attica, the metropolis of 
ancient <4reek culture, takes its name, prohahly, 
from Athena ‘goddess of copyriKhi i888 in lU 

•science, arts, and arms,^ who from by j. b. Lippincctt 
earliest times was the jiatron divin- coiiii*iiy. 
ity of the city. Gecropia, from the niytliical king 
aiul hero Gecn>]>s, the city was also called in 
ancient times. 

Athens owes its original location, doubtless, to 
the craggy rock known as the Acro]M»lis (q. v. ), that 
rises more than 5(K> feet high alKive the Attic plain, 
and that in earliest days served for citailel as well 
as for resilience and site of sanctuaries. With the 
growth of the ]»o]>ulaiion, the j»arts below ami ad- 
jacent to the Acropolis, especially on the western 
ami southern s1o]k\s, became inhahite<l. 

Frior, however, to this earliest period in the 
history of Athens as a (htrl- eity, it is held hy 
many that th(‘re was a settleimmt of Fho'iiiciaiis 
on the slopes of the hills towards the sea, nuinorons 
remains of which, in the hum of cellars, cisterns, 
graves, steps, seats, all cut into tin" ii.ative ro(‘k, 
are still to In* .seen, eiuistitutiiig what is generally 
known as ‘ 'J'ln* Eock ('ity.' 'that the Flnenieians 
visited these coasts for c<umnerce in the l.‘Uh 
century before our era, that th(‘y wen* the teachers 
of the tJreeks in various arts, ami that tliev intro- 
iliic-ed into -\ttica the eulti\ati»m of the olive tree, 
so well suite«l to the dry ami eluiJky soil of tin's 
laml, are gemually ac<‘ej>ted fa<‘ts. 

'Fo nmleistami the suhsiMjm’nt historv and gro\\th 
<if Athens, it is m‘eessarv first to take into view 
the natural a<l\ arilag(‘s of its position. Eew cities, 
if any, can boast a more la'antiful situation. 

'Die Attic plain, whicli immediately surrounds 
the city oii llic east, iioitli, and west, is houmied 
hy tin; lange of Ilyim*ttus (33(iS h;et ). famous for its 
jnirple tints, on the east : l*y Fcnti'lieus ( 3()11 feet), 
noted for its quarries of marble, riidi even to-day, on 
(he noith (‘ast ; hy the range of rarnes ( 4()34 feed), 
w<dl wooded at the base, hut barren at tin summit, 
on the north ; hy tlie lower and nearer range of ( 'ory- 
dallus ( hVl") feet ), extending to the hay of Salamis, 
on the north \vi‘st ; and «>ii the W(*sl and south hy 
the Saronic Gulf, in vsliose waters lie, in jdain 
sight, tin* islands of Salamis ami .Egina. I’he ."ite 
of the city is itself diversilhvl hy several hills which 
a<l<l greatly to tin* beauty of tin* scem'iy. 

Standing u])oii the Acropolis one .secs to the 
east .Mount Eycahettus, a coriiea) shaped mount 
IH I feet high, on vvlnise siiuiinit Zeus onci* had a 
sanctnarv where. m)W stands a. small chapel «lcdi 
cated to St (ieorge, the ]>atnui saint of the modern 
(Jre<*ks. To the south-west ri.ses the hill of the 
Allises, or the .Mouseion, surmounted now hy tlie 
mins of a uionument to I*hilopaj)pus, who was 
Ihunan cm^sul about 100 n.c. In tlie side of the 
Mouseion are three loeky chambers, doubtless 
ancient sepuh‘hr<'s, hut jtopularly known as the 
‘ Frison of So(‘rates,' ae(‘or<liug to a tradition that 
goe- no fartln‘r hack than the middle ages. Tnime- 
diat*‘lv adjacent to this i*- a. lower eminence called 
tin. Idll of the Fnyx, from the fact that on its slope 
Ir; '.51 ion locates tin; iditce of jMipiilar a.ssenihly. 
At the upper end of the terrace, which is supported 
below hy a wall of p<»lvgonal ma.sonry, stands a 
of rock surrounded at the base hy steps. 
This has long been supposed to lie the ancient bt n 
or trilnine of the assemhly- an opinion not liohl hy 
many recent -•elndar>, wlio take it to he a great 
n>ck altar, })rol>ahlv dedieat(‘d to the worship of 
the ‘Highest Zeus,’ to whom many votive tablets 
have been found in the iieigiilMmrlnxnl. 

Just below tin* w. stern foot of Hie Acropolis lies 
the ro<*ky liil) called the Areoj»agus or hill of 
( Mars), so named from (he myth ae(‘onling to which 
Ares was tried for the murder of Hallirotliios before 
the twelve gmls of Olympus, who held court on this 
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eminence. It wjis here that the most vonerahle ! 
court of Athens luvl its sittiii;^ to try cases ' 
wilful murder, to exercise judicial censorship over 
tlie Hfc of the citizens, and to ^mard the sanctity of 



I. riirlllCllnli, 

II. ICrcclil liniiii, I 

III. rr<.|iyl:ia, - Acrftpulis. 

IV. <ir rrniH!U’liU'<, 1 

V. 'rciin>l<M)l A(lu iiji Krgniic, J 

Vr. rryl.iiK'uiM. 

VII. rih'i'.'KMr Miiiminfiit of r.y.su-ratfs. 

VIII. 'I'licatn* of Dionysus. 

IX. Odeum of 1 IchmI. 

Stoa r,«ril('. 

XI. S.'unduary .Ksfuluj.ins. 

XII. (.Mtcuit oi lilt' walls lirloic tilt' [’crsinn wju. 

anci(Mit law M,?id tra<liti<m. itui ti« ulaily su(‘li as uer- 
taiucul to Iicfon* tlii^s cuiirt, oral IininI ou 

tldshill, the apostle I aul <](‘liv<M-ed his \n ell -kiiowji 
\iTi(li<ration of th(' (Mirislian faith r(‘cor<led in .\<*ts, 
x\ii. dust/ hey<uid the, A reo))a;;us, vitli a narrow 
v.ille.v h(‘tW(M'n, lies th(' Hill of the* NMophs, onre 
occupied hy sanctuaries ami <lwelliu^^s, and now tin 
>il(‘ of the ast rotioiuical ohservalory. 'Pin* view 1 m‘- 
'oiid inclmles t lu' harhoiirs of IMialeruin, .Mun\chia, 
/('U. ami the I’ir;eus (<j.v.). 'I'lu* vup rior \>o>itiou 
m:i(1 greater (‘Xtent of the last-named harhour have 
made it, ever sfma* tlu^ days of '[’hemi.sDudes, tlu* 
s«aport of ,\thens. To the south ami e.i-.t of the 
cii- (lows the Ilissiis, ami to the north and west the 
le' < elel)rat(*d hut more eopions ( 'cphisMis. In the 
su. iinei- both streams are ne.arly dry, and at' no 
tiiiio an" they hiroc enonoh (n de-«erve tin* name of 
rivM. 'riny are of ^oeat value, howawer, in the 
winter ami spriuo for irri^alin^^ the vinevanls ami 
oli e-;^rov(‘s that eover the plain. The most famous 
spot in the i)lain is the j;rove of the lienv Acadmnus, 
situated alxuit a mile nortli-wesi of tlie city, w here 
ilu^ ‘divine Plato’ taught his philosopliy and toumled 
his school, which has heconic famous under the 
name of the Anuirm^f (({.v.l. Adjoining: tlii,-’ ^r<ne 
is a knoll called (.loloniis, in the ancient iffmtm of 
that name, famous as the hirtliplace of the tra;;i< 
[►Oct Sophocles, who eelehrales the heauty of this 
r<?;;ion in one of the linest<»f the od("s in his tra;.;edy 
of (ft Colon u.'i. (hi this hillock are the 

toiidis of tw'o of the most <listin;ruished <d modern 
arch;colo;^ists, OLtfried Miiller and ('harles Leuor- 
nianfc. 

That a city so heautifully situated, enjoyhi^^ a 
<h‘li^htfiil climate tin* pcatcr j)art of tlm year, 
under a sky w’ondevful fvir its clearness (as Ih-rijudcs 
"jyvs of the Athenians of old, ‘ marchiiii,' tlirou^h 
Jin ether of surpassing; hri;;htiiess iidiahited hv a 
race so ^iftctl as were the ancient Ionian (Ireelvs, 
^^Imuld f)lay an im]»oi*tant rdic in history, is not at 
‘dl surprising;. The history of tlie city may he most 
conveniently narrate<l hy dividin^^ it into four 
(ilKxjhs: (1) The period (from the time of Cecrops 


to the battle of Platica, 479 li.(\ (2) Tlie most 

tloiirishin;; ])eriod of Athens, extemling to the 
close of the l\doiMuinesian war, 403 n.(’. (3) d’lie 

decline of Athens, eiiihracino the Alexandrian, 
Roman, Byzantine, l’'rai'jvish, and Ottoman periods. 
(4) Modern Athens. 

( 1 ) The oldest liistory of Athens as a city is con- 
nected with the reforms of Theseus and Solon. 
Theseus was a mythical hero to whom, as his name 
may indicate, was atlrlhiitt'd the credit of or^^an- 
isin;; the scattered j>opnlatioii of Attica into com- 
munities and of inst it lit in;;- several of the most 
imjHutant Athenian festivals. At this time the 
Acro]>olis was llie ahoile of the kin;; ami the 
priests, ami was the site of the Prvtaiieiim or town- 
liall, as well as of tlu*, sanctuaries and altars of 
Athenu, Krechtheus, Zeus, aud l^oseidoii. 

In the. (»th cmitury n.r., iiiuler the, reforms of 
Solon ami the hislenn;; hand of the tyrant Pisis- 
tratiis, Athens faiily hc;;an her prosperous career. 
Aiidil mneh that is mythieul in the history of the 
reforms of Solon, it is emlaiii that, he ;;ave a new 
place to the f/< /;^o.v as the unit and emitn^of jxilitieal 
life, and to the v.rrhsio or jM>pular ass(*mhly, before 
wliieh all acts (d ;;-o\ emment. were to he hron;;ht 
for discussion and a]>]»roval. By him also the 
]»o]uihw*e was diviileil hu- ]»olitieal puri><»ses on a 
junperty basis into four classes, of wliieli tlie lirst 
three wen* clijuibh* to <dtice. At this lime the 
chief rule was already hujoed in the hands of nine 
archoiis who vvi*re chosen atiinially. ’I'o the family 
of IMsi'-tratus .Athens owes tin* earliest structures 
that w’cn*, at all iK'.aiitiful or imposin;;. On the 
.\cropolis Pisistralns erected a temple in honour 
of .\tlu*na, which was desti o> c'd hy the Persians, 
and soim? archilectnial n*main.'^ of which .arc still 
s(‘cn huili into t]i(‘ northern wall of the Aeiojiolis. 
'riiere are SOUK' who hcli. ve that the foundations 
of ji hir;;e teniph*. ree»‘nily exhumed ]»etwecn the 
I’art henon and the Iheidillienm, are 1 he ruins of this 
Pi-ist iat(*an stnnUnre. Still more imiaisin;.*- was 
the tem|de he;;un hy Pisistialus on tlie. hank of 
the llisvus in honour of Olvmpi.an Z(‘us, and ever 
since known a.- the Ol> ni\iieum. AVithin a neri- 
holus of foin- stadia a '‘Irmtnre was reared whoso 
dimensions a.ft(‘’ vvard heeame 3.‘>4 feet in length, 171 
in hrejidth, ami wliii'h w hem eompleh'd was .ai lorn ed 
with 120 eolnmns of I’enlelie marhh*, 00 feet in 
liei.irhl ami 0 fei'l in di;tmetei-. The ruins of this 
colossal temple, eoiisistin;; of 10 eolnmns, most of 
whiidi have an architrave, foi-m uiu: of the most 
impressive si;;hts of Athens. 

The reforms of (’listlu'iies in TT-O it.r. ;;ave the 
;;overnment td Athens a still more di'inocratie form 
hy inakin.i; all eiti/ens eli;;ilde tootliee, hy enlar;;in^ 
tlie authoritN of tlie popular asscnihlv, and hy ereat- 
in.i; jMvpuhir courts <d' justice. Douhtle-s those 
rehunis stiiiiula(i‘d the ere<*tion of new huildin;L;s for 
the use of tie* state, many fd which were located 
about the ancient .A;;ora, whose t .v.aet situation li.'is 
been a niatlt‘r of much dispute until this very 
ilay. 'riie coiitliet with Peisia which ori;iinated in 
the Ionic revolt ;ind the destrmtion of Sardis in 
409 M.e. , indirectly led to the naval supremacy of 
Atlu'iis, under the wise ;;uidan<‘e of 'rhemistoclos. 
In ISO n.c. the Athenians abandoned their city to 
the ruthless v'eri;;eance (d tin* IVrsian invaders, who 
huriifc and destroyed all its houses and leinjiles. 

(2) After the victories of Salaniis and Plataxa, 
the Athenians splendidly rebuilt their city, which 
now e.ntereil upon the most luilliaiit epoidi of its 
career. I’lnler the lea<ii‘r‘«i]'ip of Tlieinistocles, 
(dmon, and Pericles, .\thens re.arhe«l the zenith of 
her power, .and liecame fortilied hy numerous W'alJ.s 
ami hulw’arks, and lieaiitilied l»y the erection of 
splendid temples. To thi^ perio<l belong tiie walls 
around the .Acrojiolis, and tne city walls xvith their 
ninety-seven lowers and ten ^ates, measuring a 
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circumference (>{ forty-three wtadia, or almost live 
miles. The chief pile was at the north-west, and 
led to tlm Academy. It was callc<l the Dipvlon 
or double i^atc, and its form may still be seen from 



the fonmiations wliicli have rcfM'iitly been l)rou;^ht 
to view l)y excavation. .Just outside of this pite 
was the (.Vramiciis (‘Potters held’) or ancient 
cenietei v, whore one secs to-day some of the most 


beautiful se|mlchral reliefs knonm to art. For the 
better defence of the city and of its harbour, 
Pir.-ens, the famous ‘ lon^^ walls ’ were built by 
IVricles. Together with the fortifications of the 
Pincus, which liail previously been Imilt by Themis- 
tocles, they formed a complete fortress, sometimes 
denominatiMl, on account of its length, wliich was 
about five* mih*s, the ‘ Lon^ Fortress.’ The inclosuro 
]>ctwocn tlit^ two paralh‘l walls was for the larpn- 
part of the way al)oiit o.")!) foot wide, and formed a 
continuous Inoad street between the city and its 
nort. Traces of these walls are still to be seen. 
The a^e of Perich's in Athenian history corre- 
sjxmds to the Kli/abethan f»erio<l in the history of 
Kn«.^land. Amon^^ the ^reat names of this illus- 
trious period may be mentiom'd Mnesieles and 
Ictinus in architecture, IMiidias and Myron in 
sculpture, .Fsehylus ami Soi)hoc.les in trap^dy, 
Socrates and IMato in philosophy, Henalotus ami 
Thueydiiles as historians, and Pindar and Simoii- 
idi^s as lyrists. Of the monuments of archi- 
tecture and sculpture belonpn^jf to this jx'riod 
the most imjxntant are the I'arthenon (q.v. ), the 
F.rechtheum, the d’eiiqde of W’in^h'ss Vi<“tory 
(X/kr A/ifrros), the Propyl.ea,, the Theseum, the 
Choragi«* Monument of Lysicrates, ami the staiiu's 
ami reliefs that adorned these structures. It is 
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from the eontemjdation of tln*se riUiis ainl remains 
that the beholder piins such a <*oneej)tiofi of the 
jiurity and exquisite ^oaee nf ancient nrl he can 
get nowhere els«‘. The simplest and most iiajestic 
structure of all is the Partheii 'n, built in tiie 
Doric style, and liehlv oinamenl^Ml v/ith poly- 
chromatic colourin< 4 . Us eel la containeil tlie 
chryselephantine statue of the virpn piddess 
from the hand of Phidias. Us pe<limeiits were 
adorned with poups of statuary rejiresenting the 
lurth of Athena, and the contest of Poseidon and 
Athena for the possession of Attica. 'J’he frieze 
around its cella wall portrayed the jiroccssion of 
the Panathenaic festival. Uf these sculptures the 


larp'st j»art of what has been jircsm ved was carried 
by Lord Elpn (o the Jhitisli Museum, where the 
collection is known as ‘the Kl^in Marbles’ (q-'-j* 
The tcmide first lM‘camc a ruin in 1687, throng’ i 
the homhardment of the V'enetians, one of who^e 
lieutenants h.ad the wretched p)od luck to send 
a homh into the powder stored hy the Turks in 
the cella. Shattmoil and hattereil thoiip:h it is 
the Parthenon is jierhaps the most beautiful ruin 
in the world. Of the Erecditheum, which 
built in the Ionic style, and which has a foini 
entirely dilferent from that of any other knmvn 
temple, the most heautifiil part, the so-eallcL 
‘ Porch of the C’aryatides, ’ is still in fair state 
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of preservation, and shows six j'raoeful female 
fi^oiros supportin'^ the architrave. Tlie Propyl;ea, 
whicli formed tlic entrance to tlie Acro])o]is‘ con- 
sisted of three parts viz. a central porch with live | 
^ates, and a north and soutli win<>r. It was the 
most massive .secular structun* of ancient Athens, 
Init, probably throu»;h the distra(‘tions ami (expendi- 
tures of the IVloponnesian war, was never eoni- 
pleted. (-onti;^uous and in front of the .south 
win^^ of the Proj)yl;ea is the 'r(Mn])le of Win',^- 
less Victory, built in the Ionic, style and of 
IVntelic marble. On a slifjjht ehivaition north- 
west of the Acropolis stands the .so-called 
'riK'seum, tlui h('st pn'smved of all the struc- 
tures of the ancient city. It was built .some- 
what (!arlic: I ban the Parthenon, is also of the 
l)oric order, and derives its name from the 
tradition that here the remains of 1'h(i.seus were 
hrou;^ht from tin' island of Seyros and interrt'd. 
Most modern scholars hi.'lieve it was a t(*mple of 
Herachvs or of Hei>luestus. In the middle a^^ms 
it served as a Ohristian church dedicati'd to St 
(Jeor^(‘. Tln^ ^^old brown tint of the wi'ather- 
staimsl Pmitcdie ma.rl»l<* ]»resents, in the oI<,w of 
tin* rising- or .settin;^ sun, a peculiarly beautiful 
(‘treet. 

In an out of-the-way corner, south east from the 
Acropolis, amid s(iualid surroundin; 4 s, stands the 
^’ra.c(>ful ('liora^^dc Nlonument of liysicratcs. This 
monument owes its ori;.;in to the custom of dedi- 
cating' the tripods oiven in (he Dionysiacs conte.ts 
to the victorious chorus. Tt is in the form of a 
smaM cir<*ular temple, winch s(Mvc‘d as tin' hast? of | 
the tripod, and is one of tin* earli(‘st sp(*eimens of j 
the Doriiithian architect me. On the south sl(*j)e ! 
of the .\croj)olis wiis the sanctuary of Dionysus, I 
where later Mas I uilt tin' ;^reat tln'atr*', the 
remains of M'hich, consist in, y (»f steals ln*M ii into j 
the rock, marble thrones, pi(*c(‘s of a later ju-o- ; 
s(*cnium. and other architectural fra;;nn‘nts, still | 
testify to the interest (»f tins .Athenians in the I 
festivals of the o()<| (,f (he vine, (’lonely adjacent, I 
oil a higher t<‘rrac(‘, la,\ the sain'tuaries of .Kscu- ; 
lupins, Tln'iuis, Aphrodite, and Dcmcter, of M'hich j 
little except tin' foundations ri'inain. 

I .‘D In its most llouri.''hin; 4 ' ncriod, Athens con- j 
luined upMards of |(),(MMl dMellinos, and iiumh(*red | 
u' h'ast KM), (MM) free inhabitants, and mon' than j 
i' ic(* as many sla\es. The number of citi/c'iis mIio 
M“rc entitled to vot»' and to hold ollice Mas almut 
‘JO. not). The decline of .\thenian j)OMer and pios- 
jM'iity dates from the close of the Peloponnesian 
M vi ( tO.'l n.(\ ), Mhich had exhausted the resoun'es 
<'t .Xtln'iis and bndvcn her spirit. Still, at this 
lime there Mere not M'antin;.; patriots and stati's- 
men, sm*h as Demosthenes and Lycur^us, mIio 
secured for Athens a hom' though brief asccinlency 
amon^jf the stall's of On^i'et', and made' her the 
hiihvark of Ilt'llenic indepeinh-nec, until the fatal 
battle of ( ^lueronea n.C. ), M hieh c'stahlisln'd 

the Macedonian su]uoinacy. liycuro:ns, m Iio stimd 
h»r many years at the licad of tin* linaiicial ad- 
luinistration of Athens, Mas most active in forlify- 
in;; and hnildin;.^ up the city. A iieM and nia^niti- 
eciJt ansenal in the Pira'iis, called after its areliit(‘ct 
the arsenal of Philon, was (*reeted under his direc- 
tion, and in Athens he hnilfc a iicm- sta^e .structurt? 
*'unl lined the .seats of the Dionv.siac tTieatre M’ith 
niarhle. On the hanks of the* liissns he Is id out 
the Stadium, used for the lirst time? in 330 
mr the "ames of the Panatlienaie festival ; it 
had .seats for no le.ss than 43, (KM) person.s. He 
enlarged and beautilKid the ^viniia.sinm kiioMii 
as the Lyeenm, M'here Aristotle expounded his 
science and pliilo.sojihy. During the snlxsccjiieiit 
Macedonian oeeujmtioii, Demetritis of Plialernni 
gave the city a w ise administration. Nom' Atlu'us 
became the seat of schools of i»hilosophy and 


rhetoric, and the metropolis of jiolite learning. 
Tlie long list of heiiefac'tors of Athens during tlie 
Alexandrian jieriod begins -M'ith Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (2S4 n.r. ), mIio founded a gymnasium and 
library M'hich hc'jirs his )name. The kings of Per- 
gamus, .Attains and Kumeiies, built markc'ts ami 
lialls and thc;itrc.'>, and the Syrian Antioehn.s 
Epiidiaiies (173 n.c. ) resumed tlie ImilcUng of the 
Oivmjdenm, M'hieh for a long time liad remainecl 
half comnleted. With the dc?.struetic)n of ( Niriiith in 
140 n.(^ hv thc! Poiiuins, and tin? di.ssolntion of the 
.M‘h:ean Lc*aguci (<[.v.), Athc'us M'ith the rest of 
( Irc'c^cte hc'came a Ivoman provinc'e. Ab*t for a long 
time the c*oiicjuc'ror Koim? sat at tlie feet of the t'on- 
(pierecl Atliens, to h'arn lu'r art and letters, and to 
gain from her sage's tc*ac hings of jdiilosopliy ami 
rules of statc.'smanshij). ( )f the*, Imildings of thi.s 
period should 1 m* nanu'd i's]M*c*ia.lly the* 'I’oMer of thc^ 
\Vinds, M'hic'h sc*rvc*.d as a Kind of juihlicr c-lcu-k and 
barometer, hiiilt by .Andronic-us (.’yrrhestes, and 
the. date of the Agora. Tlie* Ihiijieror Hadrian, 
l>roha])ly no less through ;i dc*.sin* tc) gratify his 
vanity than from a love of (Jrc‘c“k eiilture, gave 
Athens a frc'sh rc'vival of jirt and a iicm' pi'os[»crity. 
An entire? epiarter of the* city, south-».*ast of the 
Acrojiolis, Mas naineel after liim, as is attested by 
an in.se*ription M'hich can still he read on tin? 
‘(late of Hadrian.’ He* linishe*el tlio great Teni])le 
of Zeus }M*gim hv Pisistratus, Mliich Mas thu.s 
more* than (j(M.) \ eais in e'onrse* of buibling. About 
the* same time a we'althy Athenian, Here)de*H Attien.s 
of Marathon, hnilt, in honour eif his M'ifc Ki'gilla, 
a nmgnilic'ent theatre or ode'uin, tie* ruins of M'hich 
rise* e*e)nspie*uously above all otlie*r n‘maiiis of the 
aneie‘nt e*ity at tin* foe.t of the AerojMilis. Put here 
is the turning-|M)ln(. t'l’orn tliis time* oinvard.s 
tlie hist<»ry nf Vthe'us is only eii.e of si>oliation and 
eh'strnction. iiist by Pomaiis, tli(.*n by Doths, then 
by (’hristiaiis and last by Aliissnlmans. 'Pbe 
.\tbe.*nians ba«i to pay eh'arly for espousing the 
cause* of King Mitbrielate*s again^-t tlie* Pomans. 
Afte*r a long sic’ge*, tbc' Jbumins uiuler Sulla toeik 
Athens and ])luMde*ie*el it of many Morks of art. In 
2()7 -V.l*. the* city M'us e‘a}>tnn.‘d by the (lotbs. Tii 
the? next e e*nturv ( ’<)Ustautino]»le be'gan to draM"^ 
M'oi'ks of art fiom .\ t be;ns for be)' a«loinnient. Tlie? 
.srbooK of pbib)so])bv, e*>pe*cia.lly tlie* N»*oplatonic, 
still maintained tbe*ir eNisie'uce*, ami mcic the 
support of ])agan religion. .\t last tin* I'anperor 
dnstinian, in o'J!) wd., closed by e*dict lb** \tbenian 
scboe)ls of pbile)se)pby , ami the* light '>f s< imu*e and 
learning tb;it bael be*en -biniii.g fo)’ so many e*e‘ntnrie*s, 
tbough blit dimly at the last, was uom m holly 
e*\tingnisheel. 'I’lu* temphs M(*rc con\e*rte*el into 
I ebnre-lu's, M'liereby tlie*y sullcre'el iiiauv arebite'ctural 
j e'bangcs. In 101!) the I'bnpe'i'or liasilius II. be*ld in 
the INirtbenoii, uom' e*a]b'el Paiiagia. or the* e*lnne*li 
of the .Maehinna, a religions ceh*bral ion in gratittiele 
for bis vie-te.ry ovc'r the* noi'tlie**'u barbarians. In 
P2()4, aftcT tile? e*om|ue'st of ( \>nsl unt inoph*, Hoiiifac’e 
de Montferrat became king of (Irccco. Athens 
M’as ruh'd by a succession of Prankish eliike*s 
until 1450, Mhen the city fe*ll into the? bands of thc 
'I'lirks, nmb'i' mIiosc* blighting despotism, M'ith a 
brief interruption of A'enetian ascemlcm*y, it re- 
mained until tin? doliverane*e of (ire'cee Mas elleeted 
in 1833 tbrongh the intervention of the great 
poM’crs of Europe. 

t4) AVitb the lilieration of (lr*'e'ce* from the yoke 
of 'rurke.'y begins the* history of Modern Athems. 
Hefore the transfc'r of Mu' capital Irom Nanplia liy 
King Otbo, M'lie) Inul b(*en * boscii to the throne of 
tbc iiCM’ kingdom, .A Miens mhs a Mrete-lu'd village 
of a fcM’ hundred bouses. Sine*e Miat time it has 
enjoyed a ])ro.sj)e‘reuis groM’tb. .Modern Atb(?ns has 
liebii built (diiedv on the ea.steru ami northern sides 
of the AerojM)lis,‘ while the ancient city lay chielly 
on the soiitiicrn and M'e.stern sides, and in its public 
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ImiUUngs aTi<l newer parts it riMiiindH one <»f the 
Tl>etter-built (ierinan cities. Its present ]>opulation 
is about 85, 000, that of the Pineus beinjj more 
than 50,000. Jt has a ^^ymnasinni on the (ieniian 
model, a school for the hi«,dier education of ^irls, 
several private schools of excellent ehara<‘fer, 
a p(dvtechnic school, and a university Avhich 
numhers more than 50 ju-ofessoi-s in the various 
faculties, ami about 1400 students, A railway 
connects Athens with the Pi rams, and tramways 
run to outlyin;^ villa;;es, Kxce})t in the back 
streets and remote coru(‘rs, one W(»uld hardly think 
of Athens a.s at all an oriental city. It.s two chi«*f 
business streets, ‘ Hermes' a,nd ‘vKolus,’ (ooss e;ich 
other at rij^lit an;.;Ies, and di\ ide the city into four 
nearly e<tual parts. Of modern public ])uildin;.t:s 
the inost notew<n*thy are. the rniversity, tlie 
Academy, which is built almost wholly marlde i 
ami shows with beautiful ellect the polychromatic ! 
decorations of the ancient Doiic style, the Kx- | 
j)osition Hall, and tin* Palace, externally an u^ly j 
square huihlin;.;-, hut coutaiiiin;^' some sjmeioiis ami ; 
handsome .salons. Amon;.^ the most re<'en( ere.ctions 
an* a maj^miticent huildine for the national library, , 
arnl a hue theatre. Potli these struel ures, as wtdl j 
Its tin* Aeadtmiy and the P\)^o^.ition Hall, are the j 
^ifts of wealthy Oreeks, wlm reside mostly abroatl, ' 
and take this way (»f shouiii;^^ their iiiten*st in the ' 
nrosjunity of their nati\e c«)untrv. Atlums lias 
necome a centre of archaMdoi^ieal interest ami study. 
Aside from the mouumeiils mentioiuMl above, it 
has many r(*mains of antiquity stored ami (‘xliihite<l ^ 
iu its three museums. At the eastern (Uid of the 
AiU'opolis, the Arelucolon-it'a! Society of Athens has , 
erected a low buildin;.? in which are preserved Die j 
remains ami fragments <»f ancient a.rt that have ! 
been e\hum<‘d oii the A<.‘r<>polis. The most not<*- ; 
worthy of thes<* are several slabs of tlu! Parthenon i 
frie/e, a few reliefs of the beautiful balustrade of j 
tlie 'reuqdc of Wiii^'lcss \'ietory, fra.^ment.s of the | 
frie'« of the Pr(‘ehtiieum, and the fourtmm archaic | 
statues of divinitii's or pri»‘st('sses found in ISHti | 
west of the Ercjclitheiim. I'lie museum eontaiue«l ; 
in the Polyte«‘lmi<Mim embraces tin* Mxceme eollec- ; 
tion mad(! by l)r Sehliemann, a laiyci* number of 
ti^urines from 'rnmi^^ra, .Myrinn, ami other phu‘es, I 
and a collection of \ as(\s illu^traiive of every jauiod i 
in tlic history of vase painting. I’lie National ; 
Museum is especially rich in archaic statues ami i 
in sepulcliral steles ami rediefs. ThctJreck Arclneo- j 
lo^^ical Society ;.(cm*rously allords every fa<-ilit> to | 
foreign students who are pursuiu;^ arclneolo^i<'al 
studies, ami is constantly cxjtemlin;; consi«lcrahlc 
sums of money in cariyiii;^ on e\<'avations. At 
present the entire surfa( e of the AciojMilis is under' 
^■oing excavation under its sujMM vision. Interest in 
these rescarclu's has been ; 4 reatly stimulated by the 
jdantin;^ of forei^^n arclia“f)lo;.,dcal schools at .\t hens, 
of which there are four. The Fumeh scdiool was 
established ill bSKi, ami posses, ses a irood library and 
a small but clioi<*e museum. The (le.niaii Institute 
was opened in 1875, and has In eii very ac tive in 
carrying.; on reseandies, tin* results of 'vhi *li are, 
pubfislieil in an annual volume, o’titleo V.itthdl- 
ilKjen fh.'i iJrtitsrhr.ti Arrhirttlmiisi hoi. Instil ills. 
The French .school issues a similar publicittioii 
called Bulletin <lc Corr< s^tomhinrc Ih Ih'nii/ur. 
Both these schools are suj»porte<l by theii respective 
governments. The Ameriea,ri school was founded 
in 1882, and is maintained by the co-ot»erat.ion of 
twelve of the h*a<liii^jf colleges, and by the friends of 
cla.s.sical studiiis in the Pnifced States. The IhitisJi 
school w;us op(*ned in 1880, and i-s under the 
natroiia-^e of the socir;t>' for tli<? promofchm of 
Hellenic stu lies. As ancient Atheiis was foi so 
many centuries the intellectual ceutiv of the 'vorld, 
so the imdia ayiiiK interest ami charm that attaches 
to the remains of this ancient iiomo of art and 


science, heaiiliful even in ruin and ilecay, attract 
more and more the student and the tourist to the 
‘ violet- wreathed city of Atheiua.’ — The nrincipal 
Athenians are treated of in .separate articles. See 
also (iUKKCK, Art, Scutlpture; and Dyer’s 
xincient xlthcns: its Ilistori/^ Topography., a ml 
liouaim { L<md. 1875); Jhirsian, (Icographic ties 
(Irierhcnhnals (1875), important for antiquities 
ami art; Waehsiiiuth, Stialt xithen (vol. i. 1874); 
Puniouf, Iai Villc ct rArropulr (/’Af/icnc.v atuc. 
it i verses (pognfs {V\\,Y. 1877); (hirtius and Kau])ert, 
At.ta.s run xithen ( llerlin, 1878) ; Forhi;j:or, GHcehen- 
land ini Zritalter des Berildes (5 vols. 1882); and 
Alilchliofer's, xithen (in Baiimeister's Dcnkniulcr des 
Klassisrhen ^ilfertinns^ MiiiiicJi, 1884). 

Athens, a name ap]du*d to more than twenty 
jdaces in tlie Pnited States. ( I ) I’he most import- 
ant of them is a Ihrivin^j: town in (liior^ia, 92 miles 
WNVA. of Au^msta. It is the tenuinns of a 
hrancli railway, which joins the (icor^ia (’ontral. 

It contains several cotton faidories, and is the 
market for an exteii.^ive (•otton-;;rowiiig rej^ion. 

It is the scat also of the uiiiversitv of (leor;^ia 
( 1801 ). P<m. (1871 ) 425l ; (188! ) OOOO! (2) A town 
in the south of ()liit>, on lloi Hoekinj,:^ Kiver, has 
considerable! Irath* with tlw* Mirroundiii;; iMUintrv, 
and is the ^eat of tlie Ohio rnivm^ity ( 1804), ainl 
of the state liinatie asylum. Poj). ( 1880) 2457. 

AHiorfiehl ay. the lowest, subdivision of 
tlie, bower (Iri'cimaml ( >ee ( 'UKl' vcRors Systkm 
varying: in thickiic'^s from 20 to OO feet. It n*sts 
directly on the Wealihm (q.v.). It takes its i 
name from A thei rndd, on tlu* SW. coast of the I 
Isle of Wi.L;ht. It is of marine ori;<in. I 

AtIl'crillO {Athrrina), a eoniis of small fishes, ^ 
allied t<» the (Iray Mulh‘t fa.mily { Mmiili(hr), hut 
latterly separated into a distinct family. At heri nithv. 
45i<' atlierines have more' than twice as many ver- 
tebra* as the ;;r:i,y mull(*ts ; they arc of a rather 
slender form, but, few of them exci'i'd six iiiclies in 
len.i.!th. Th(‘y have a pint rai*tile mouth and fcel*le 
dentition. Almost all the known speri(*s, whieli 
an* iiuni(‘roiis, and found in the seas of dilVerent 
jiarts of the vvorM, have a broad silvery baiul along 
each side. Some of tliem an* mueh t'sleemed tor 
their delicacy. 'riM‘y oc(‘ur in ;.;rca.t shoaK, and are 
very ahumianl in the Me(lit(‘rra.m*an. One species, 
Afiurina sii/ffir, is very common on the south 
coast of bn; 4 ;laml and on sonu* part.s of tlie coast ot 
Irelaml, but is rare on th<* east cnast of IJritaiii. 

In the imu’kets of some of tlie southern towns ' f 



Atherinc (Athcrina i>rcshytcr ). 


F'lglsnd, vvlicie tin* Smelt (<(. v.) is unkiio>yn, the 
atla'iim* is sold under that name ; in Brighton^ and 
some other places, it is <‘alle<I Sand Smelt. Where 
this fish aboiimls, it is often taken by anglers from 
the shove, biting readily at almost any bait. There 
is also a Xorlli American species of small economic 
importance. 

Atliero'imi (Hr., from afhen\ ‘meal,’ ‘meal* 
porrhlge’), a name formerly €ap]»Ucd to cysts on the 
sealji with contents of tlie consistence of porridge, 
Imt now only u.sed of a conimon form of inllainiua* 
tion of art(‘]ic.s. See AR'i'ERir*:^ {Discuses oj ). 

Atlierstoiio. an old market- town of 
Warwickshire, 14 miles N. of Cove,iitry by rail. 
Lying on the Roman Watling Street, it has ^ 
gram III ai .school (1573), and manufactures of hatSj 
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gtockinj^s, and rihlK)ns. Drayton was honi close 
by. P<»r- (1H«1)4G45. 

Atherton* a towiishij> of Lancashire, 13 iiiih‘s 
WNW. of Manchester. There are extensive coal- 
mines, and tlie inhahitaiits are chielly enij)loyed 
in cotton factories and iniii-works. Pop. (LS71) 
7581 ; (18<S1) 12,002. 

Athletic Sports. I. Chtssintl, We have an 
ac(onnt in Homer [J/iruf, xxiii.) of the si)orts 
held at the tonih of Patroclns, in wliich all the ! 
])cst Greek athletes comi»eted. 'The athletes who 
coiii])eted at the ^reat (ire.idv o))eij meetings — 
the ()Jyn)])ian, Pn tlndyi, Nemean, and Isthniian, 
a?id tlu^ more local Panathemean were as a rule , 
professionals s])eeially trained. At lirst tlndr diet ^ 
was ordy ch ese, li;;s, a/id wheaten bread, hut after- j 
wards meat was a<lded. We are told that some of ' 
thcM? heavy -weij^d it athletes were ^rcNit eat(ns, that 
they i>raetised di;;;;in;.C to strengthen their arms 
and shoulders, and tliat only very stron; 4 : men 
could win in the J*ftNrnff/ it/ti, a mixture of lioxin;;' , 
and wrest lin^jj answering, to the mo<lern j>ri/e ii;^ht. 
Mil<) of ( 'roton is said to ha\e slain an <»x with a 
blow of his list, and then eaten it in om^ day. Sm*h 
^"or; 4 in,L;' must ha\'e heen fatal to athletic powers, 
while, ihe other fa«‘ts show that the ancient athletes 
must hav(‘ heen i; 4 norant of ‘form’ and ‘sciem*e.’ 
At these oivut ;;ann's the chief athlotic. competi- 
tions were lon;j:-distance rares, jumpin.i;:, throwing’ 
the (h’.srHs, wri'stlin^.^ hoxin;;', and th(‘, mu. 

No one could c<»m|)('le above the aee* ot thirty-h\c. 
d'h(' usua! prizes W(‘re wrtjaths of ha\ , olive, or 
jiar-he' t'yrene was famous tor its athleti's, a.nd 
tlier«* ah' in the llrili^h Mummiiu six prize* vases 
vim by (’yn'idans at the Paiiat Inunea. Winie'is 
ill the lA'ieat ^aiiu's were feted on Ilnur ictuin 
hoiiK*, and theiicefoilh kept at tlie puhlie expense. 
I>ishon(‘sty was then as now not unknown, ami 
lines were inllicted on atldetes for ‘ s*‘llin,i;- ' arms*. 
Knthymus, Nlilo, II ippostlu‘nes, Polydamas, and 
Proma<‘lms were some <»f tie* most famous .'strictly 
jM'ofessional athlet(‘s, while amoipj; tin* amateur 
winneis wen* IMato, Puha;;oras, and ('lcanth(*s. 

I lu 181) M.r. M. Pnlvius introduced athletic sports at 
h'oToe, where, tliou,L;]i the\ hecame popular under | 
t la* (Miipi.'c, thcN wen* always CiUilined totJreek.N. j 

II. (h't! Lxcliidinjj: hunting', hawkiu;^:, j 

. nd similai' pursuits of tlie rich, we may ”i\e the j 
’ollowinj^ as old sports <if the oeople, nmstly datiu;: 
f'oin the mi(hlle a;j:es -namely, andu'rv, hull and 
h< :i.r liait in;^-, <*oek II;.;ht in.:;, runnin.u, jumpin;.,^ throw- 
iu;,’ Mu^ I'ar, ruuiiin.u: at the <|uintaii'. ti*nui.‘^. ]»all- 
luaJl, hroailsword, (juarteistair, bastard (blunted) 
^Aoni, sin;,;h>tick. t^>uintain was t‘n;;ai;t'd in by 
tdxtonl under^narluates as late as 1.S3,'), (’astin;,»^ 

Die ha’- or the sledge-hammer, whieh an-^wers to 
our throwin;^ the hammer, was a favouiile sport 
of that tirst-rate all round allilete, Henry 
The. Londoners haM*. always been famous for their 
lo\e of athh*ti(* , -sports. riie ('olswmld (iai'K*>, 

oyer whieh K. Dover, attorncN <d’ iJarion Heath, 
Marwhdv, preside<l, was .v, famous meeiliijH in the 
JGth and 17th eentnn(*s. Jaim*s I. uavi* lh(*ni | 

a s])eeial licensi*. The* were held at Dov(*r’s 
Hill on tlie NL. (’otswohls m*ar Hoiieyhnnrne, and 
lire d( ascribed in Aumdia 1)iihrnisli( (Jti.SG) and the 
(/(/fsirold Muse.. In the Scourimj <[f thr HV/Z/c 
IJor.sr (Hu<,da*s) we have an aeeoniit of a similar 
oiectiniLij in Herks. Tin; eartiival at Haloaver 
^loor near Hodmiti, also famous hu- its shorts, was 
visited by (diaries II. In Westinorelaiid and Gnm- 
herland athletie meetinos have lono been jxipiilar. 

Hi. Afot/rr/i Emjlisli. — The oldest athletie sports j 
are those of the Royal Military Pol leov>, Sandhurst, ! 
which date from 1812. The follow’iii;,^ is a caleudar 
or the most important dates in the histoiv of 
luodeni athletics ; 


1840. Woohvieli, Kton, Harrow, Uu^^by, atid .Sbo'wsluiry tx'^aii 
t.o hav»‘ sport.s. 

1Sj 3. Oft. *2*2, (.’hfitcjiliaiii IwM it.s first sports aflt*r 

till! moilt.Tii tasliioii, whicli makes a re^'ular fete of tlu'm. 
Chelp-iiham iioNv take.s tv\o aflenioiuis for its sjxtrts, 
ami i.s the only school wlucli lias a ^u’uml stand (»f its 
own. Kti>ii and llarro'i’ still have their races at intervals 
on \anons days. 

is.'i.'i. (Ville;^e AMiIflie Sports at Oxford .-ind Canibridj^e be^an. 

1S64. Inter-’Varsit V (Oxford /•. (’aiiibrid;^(') Sporrs establi.shed. 

Mineiti^' l.aiM‘ Athletie {.'liib e.staldislied. 

ISOO. Aiaateur Athh-lic rtianijnonshiji Sj>orts esUiVdislieil. 

Ib07. Irisli (.h\il Sei\iee Sports t-^tablished at Dublin. 

II ilineiniZ H-iiu* Alhietie. Club reii.umd Ivuidoii Athletic 
Club. 

P///>/' Athirfir i'hih ^. — 'The London Atliletic 
Gluh (l)()D niomluus) holds six mectiii^i^s in Ihe 
year at its ^Tonmls at Slamhud l>rid;ce, Wi^st 
Rromptmi, and is tin* lar;2‘('J^t Jru<l most imjiortant 
athletic club in the kin^^dom. Tlu^ ( )xfnrd and 
Gsunhrid^e, ('ivil Surviiu*, P*irehh(*hl, lavorj’ool, 
South L«uidon Harriers, 15e(‘kenham, SurhiDui, ami 
Lewes clubs are aLo nf note. 

C/u'rf ^{fhlrtir J/nY/ay.v. —I^nufhni : 'riu* Oxford 
and Pamhrid;^e Sports at Lillie Hrid;^** <ui the 
Priday Imbue tlie hnal race; Anmhuir Ghaiui’ion- 
I ship, (‘ivil Service, London Athh‘tie Cluh, riiiteil 
I Hospitals, Railway ('learin;2 House, and Surbiton 
! Sports. Vvitrinviid : Lowes, liriifhtoii, Scarborough, 
j Rinniu^rham, lavor]»ool, LeicosttT, Ac, In f.tct, 

1 every town in Kn^iaml of It), (MM) inhahitauts or 
j moro has its atlihdio, bicycle, and crii'kct clubs 
and annual sports. 'I'lic unnexod lahh* will .show^ | 
tin* advanoe tmulc in athh'tio ‘ rocords ' during j 
twenty M*ars. A loeord is tho lio.st anlhctit icated i 
pcrforinamu* on n‘cord u[> to date, and when i 
surpassed is said to la* ‘out,' ‘lowered,* or ! 
‘broken.’ d’he liguies in the ISIH cidiiinn refer 
I o t In* ( )xbu‘d and ( 'a iuhri«l;2o Spoils nf that year, 
d'he slowiioss of the lime^ twenty Nears ti.go, 
n.ud tie* nnseieiitilic wav in which records were 
gonorall> kepi, iiia\ he s(‘en in the following 
pjissage from Sionolion;2o's hook on sports of ISG4, 
liu'ures Ix'ing suhstiiutod for h tters, {iml tin*. 1S8C 
rocords addod in hrackois. ‘tyiarU'rof a mih* has 
hocn run in I min. (-IS; see.) : lialf a mile, in 2 min. 

‘ib sec. ( 1 min. -V) ; s«‘o. t ; a mile. I ndn. 30 see. to 
b min. (4 min. iSv si‘c.); two miles, in rather less 
than 10 min. (!) non. 17 : -'oc. ) ; four miles, in 20 min. 

,30 SCO. (10 min. .301 st‘<*. i ; ton, in 1 lionr (bl min. | 
‘iOsec. ); fifteon. in 1 hour ,3b min (1 lionr ‘24 min. j 
*24 see.); and twenty, in *2 hniirs lb nun. ( 1 hour bS | 
min. 44 sec.).' 3’he tiunro and names in hracktls i 
in tin* hSS() column of tho (ahlo i^iNt' the records f 
and names of ]»rofossionals, hot ns eon avIkum and 
! aniatours an authorised distineiion w a,s lii^t di-aNvti 
in hstiO (.se(' Am \ rKi'i:). L.S.A. means that the 
ro'-ord Nvas madi; in .\mriiea. 

Prom the table it will lie s«*en that tlie Aineriean 
L. blNtTs holds three rei'ords, and NV. (I. George 
I live; wliih* six of the seveiih'en are held by 
,\meriean aiii.uteiirs. \3'iy tewv ot tliese amateur 
reeords av»‘ v>lder than IsSt). Geor-e, who obtained 
tin* amateur as xvell ;is the ])rofes^ioual na-vud for 
a mile, Inst his :nnatt‘ur status in iSSb. We should 
notice ;imong importanr events the dea<( heat l>e- 
tween J. ^V. L.an.i^, (’lirisi Church, and C. H. Long, 
Trinity, in tin* two miles at the Oxtord and 
Cambridge Sports in 1800, and liia.l in the three 
miles hetween R. H. Henson llkiHiol) and L. M. 
Hawtrey (.lohn's), in 187‘2. In ISSb tlie three 
mat<*hes hetvvei'ii \\ . G. G(‘orge, hitherto an 
amateur, aud Cummings »)f Raishw, attracted mueli 
attention. In the mih* rata* (’unnnings, Nvho had 
held the pi-ofessional rcoord for it mile ( 1 niin. lOt 
sec.) for years, lu‘(*he <lown 3b() yards from the 
Nviniiiiig-post, and (io(U‘i;(' won in 4 mill. *20/, sec. 
'riiis took place at Lillie Hridge Ciounds, Loinlon, 
August 31. In tie* four mile race run at Powalcr- 
iialL Kdinhurgh, S(‘]»temh(‘r 12, ( h'orge broke dowm, 
and Cummings, after geing 3-4 miles, was sto\)ped by 
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the crowd, so that no time for the four miles could September 28, Cummin^^s won easily in 51 min. 
betaken. In the ten -mile race niii at Lillie Bridge, sec. 


1S86. 


100 yav<\s 

120 ynnls Implies,. 

300 yards 

Quarter mile 

One mile 

Mile walkiug 

Two miles 

Three miles 

Ten miles 

Wide jump 

High jump 

Putting 16-1 li. weight-.. 

I'hrowing 16-lb. hamm< 
Throuiiig criek**t-ball.. 
Pole-vault ittg 

One hour’s nmniiig — 

One hour’s walking 

Half-mile 


17 1 .s< conds, 

53 .sceonds. 

4 mill. 56 .sof 


10 min. 3Si f 
15 min. 20 .st 

18 tV.'t. 

5 ft. 5 ill. 

32 ft. lOi ill. 
87 ft. 10 ill. 


A. Daniel. 

Jl. l>arby.shiro. 
(\ H. Ijiwrs. 


; lOi, 10 see. 

*ron<l.s. 

a-conds. 

«ic< mds. 

4 min. ISg sic. 

t 6 iiiin. 29t SIT. 
'( . 6 mil). 34 1 stT. 


H. Wobstrr (1865). 
d. H. .Morgan (1S68). 


1 F. 11. Hooch. 

j 

! F- H. Hoitch. 


; ({. W. Kllicdt. 

! (»’. K. Thornton. 


w ..liii. 17 j sec. 

14 min. 30 sec, 

51 111 . 20 sec. 

23 ft. 3 ill. 

6 ft. 2; in. 

6 ft. 2.i in. 

43 If. ‘J in. 

138 ft. 3 ill. 


! L. K. Myers. U S. A. 

; (OJ .Sir., 11. M. .Johnson, U.S.A., 1880.) 

I-'. N. Jackson, 1865. C. F. Daft, 1886. 

; L. K. Myers. U.S.A. 
i (.30 sec., If. Ilutchen.s, 1884.) 

L. E. Myers, 

, (48^ sec., 11. Diittery, 1873.) 

; W. O. Ocorge, 1884. 

■ (4 min. P2:J .sec , W. 0. George ) 

1 J. P. Murray, I'.S.A., 1883. 

H. Whyatt, 1883. 

(6 111 . 23 a., W. Perkins, 1874.) 
IV. G. Gctiigc. 

(0 m. 11 j s., \V. Uiiig, 1S()3) 

W. G. George, 1884. 

(14 m. 36 s., J. IVhite, 1863.) 

W. (J.. George, 1884. 

(51 min. t)>‘ sec., IV. ( 'nmmings, 1885.) 

M. W. Ford, U.S.A., 1886. 

( 21 ft. 6.1 ill., E. A. John.soii, f'anajla, 1870.) 
/ P. Da>in, iSbO. 

I (6 It. 1 111 ., F. A. Johnson, U.S.A.) 

I M. J. Erooks, 1876. 

J. O'Drieii, J8S5. 

(42 ft. 61 in., D. Eos.s U.S.A.) 

G. 11. Hales, ‘l8T(i. 


126 \d. 1 ft.Cin. W. II. Game, Olid rollcgc, Oxford, 1873. 
11 ft ■ I r. Hay, 1885. 

(10 ft, 101 ill,, G. .Musgro\e, 1866.) 

I 11 mile.s 032 yd. , W. G. George,* 1884. 

(11 milesOTOMl., L. Heiim tt, 186:;.) 

7 miles 1318 .\d. 1 J. H. Olaik, I'.S.A., isso. , 

(S ml, :'.02 ,mI., J. Meagher, U.S. l8.sl.) ! 
Tj. K. Myers, F.S.A., 1882 aid 1885. I 

l'\ K. Cross. Feb. 26, 1887, at 0\f<»rd. I 

( 1 mm. s., K. lleuitt, Svdiiev, bSTl.) ' 
F. T. Elborongli, 1876. ‘ ‘ ; 


1 min. .55>: sec. 
1 min. i>7 .Sec. 


1 min. 57 J sec. 


Croif.s-ro rt/ S/)orfs. may lie said to lie 

tlic cradle uf paper-clia.^iiig, and lias ahva\s taken 
the lead aiming s(‘liooIs at that s]M)rt. Ktirly in 
the century the fags carried tln^ juiper, M'hile 
the pnepo.stors, armed with lioi^e- whips, xN(‘n‘ tlie 
huntsmen, and some even liired lionses to follon* 
the lin<‘. IMiis, howe\ er, led to the stoppage of the 
snort hy order from 1.S20 .SO. Ahont 1S.“)0, pajier- 
eluises took phiee oiK'e a week for five months of 
the year, hut now the runs tire in Kchruary, 
March, and .\ pril, when foot hall is going out and 
it is too cold for eru-ket. 'Die ehief Knghy ‘run’ 
is tJie Lriek ( I2f miles), for which tlic best record 
is 1 hour 10 min. o-l sec. 

Tin; chief r^ondoii-Siihurh.'ui eross-eountry eluhs 
are the Thame.s Hare and J founds, the South 
Lonilon, Blackh(‘ath, Spartan, Banelagh, Fineh- 
ley, and Ham]ilon (’ourt Harriers. The chief 
nroviiieial are the J^iver])ool, Iludderslield, and 
Moseley Harriers, and the Oxford and Oamhridge 
I’niversity Hare aild Hounds eluhs. The Lon- 
don cluhs^ nsiially meet on Saturdays for a r\»n 
over a course tolerahly familiar, 'I’liey either (I) 
make the best of tlieir way t lirougliout, or (2) 
appoint a ‘ jiaee-niaker ’ to regulate* the speed of 
the hounds, so as to give tlie feebler runners a 
clianec', or (3), after the hares liaNe ha<l their 
‘ law,’ start tlie ‘ slow pack ’ hist, and the hast jiack 
afteiAvards. In tin* cross-country races for prizes, 
the trail is carefully laid licforehaml hy two 
veterans, and the runners are haiidicapjied hy time 
starts, each being despatched fiom tlu* .''.imc .start- 
ing-place. Sometimes all tlie comjietitojs are 
started togethei-, e.-icJi being alhr\ed so many 
minutes ami .sei onds, vide ii .are m-ducied fioiu 
the time he take.s for the whole dist.ama*, and 
he whose Hme couifs out t'm- shortest is de- 
clared the winner. This is called a ‘yacht race.’ 
One of the gseiit cross '•ouiitry e\ents Is the 
Southern (\>unties (ho.^s country ^ liamjdoimiiip 
meeting. Tl at club whose first sl\ men gets 
fewest marks is declared chainjiion -t.g'. at the 


Keiiiptoii Park nu'eting (1SS7) the* si.\ Fincldcy 
Hnniers were 10, 13, M, Hi, 21, .‘iiid 27 in order of 
merit, and so got tlu* lowest marks of any club, 
101. Most clubs enter ImcInc ejindicb'ite.s. At 
Saiidown Park ra<*ecoursc*, I.”)!) runners from M 
, clubs started in LSS4; ih. Uil from It clulis, bS85 ; 
I ih, 183 from Hi clubs, issti; .and ;i( l\<‘uiptoii l*ark 
i rac<‘coiirse, l.”)0 from It clulis, 1887. distance, ‘a 
i litth* over ten mile's.’ 'I'lu're wc'n^ a hiir nnmhcr 
I of fence's, but .as long as ninm'is an^ allowed to 
j scrambh* or vault over f<'iu*es, it cannot be c’allc'l 
I genuine cross - conn trs Mcuk, Tlu* touching of ;uiy 
fence with the hands should he imide .a di.s<jualifif.i- 
lion. 

^It/dctirs it! Srffthuni ami //vVo/zr/. -- Atldel ic 
meetings ]iro])er have onlv laH'ly liecome popular 
in Scotland, and an* cliicAy l•onjined to the south. 
Ill the east, the c'hief m(*etiiigs are (lie Eilinhurgli 
University, Kdiriluirgh Hairieis, and Inter-s<*holas- 
tie ; and in the west, the Queen’s Park and 
West of Sc'otland Sports at (llasgow. The High- 
land (iaiiies at Braemar, Inverness, Edinhurgli, 
Aberdeen, Liiss, the Border (James, i^vc. are semi* 
[irofe.s.sioiial gatheiings which include daneing as 
Mc'll as races, and tossing tlu* caber, and .are .some- 
thing like (he Old English .sports .'ilready noticed. 
No amateur record li.-is ever been made in Secit- 
land. In Irel.aiid, Dublin Fiiiversity has always 
taken the lead in athletics. Tin*. Iri.sh (.’ivil 
Service Sports were e.stahlished at Duhliu in 1807 ; 
and now there are meetings at Belfast, (V»rk, 
(’arriek cm Siiir, (Jaiw.ay, Kingstown, The 

leading <*luh is tlie Irish (’hanipion Athh'tie Chih. 

- ’iruiniinj i.s treated jit BowiXG. See also the 
ai tide (fVM na.stic.s. 

AtllloilO* a town in tlie centres of Ireland, lies 
on both siiles of the Shannon, ehielly in Wc.stmeatli, 
]>ut partly in Rosi iuimon, 3 miles below Bough 
Kee, and 80 W. of Dublin hy rail. The chief 
inanufiu'tures are fed t- hats, friezes, linens, and 
.stay.s. The Sh.annon is erossed liy a line bowstring 
ami lattice iron bridge of two ar(*lic.s, 175 and 40 
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feet span. Till 1885 Athloiie returned one ineniher 
to parJianioiit. Atlilorie Castle, fouiide<l in the 
rci^^n of Kinf,^ .John, was one of the chief military 
nefutioiis in Ireland. In the war of 1(>88 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged hy William III. in nerson, 
l>ut was afterwards taken hy (.kmeral (iinkell. The 
foitilications cov^er 15 acres, ami contain barracks 
for l'»(K) men. l'oi>. (1881)6755. 

a district in the north of Perthshire, 
omii»ying a great part of the southern slopes of 
the (Jrampians, amt giving the title of duke to 
a branch of the ISlurray family. See Blaiu- 

ATHOliE. 

A'tllOS(Gr. H((gtoti f)ros\ It. Monte Satitoy ‘Holy 
Hill’), the most <*astern of the three tongues of 
tlic Clialcid’^e Peninsula on the Atgean Sea, con- 
necte<l with the maiidaml by a low ami narrow 
isthmus, about a mile across. The length of the 
peninsula is about 31 miles ; its brea<lth varies 
from 3 to 6 miles. At the southern extremity, a 
solitary i>eak rises abrui)tly to a height of 6346 
feet above the sea. In ancient times, several 
towns were built on the jieninsula, live being 
mentioned ]»y Herodotus. The Persian king Xerxes 
cut a canal through the isthmus, to (‘S(‘ape the 
stormy gales which remhned the navigation round 
lh(‘ promontory very ]»erilous, and whi<di had 
shattered the Meet <»f Mardonius some years befort*. 
Traces of this canal still exist. This j)eninsula is 
celel)rate<l as tlie seat of a kind of inonasti<’ re- 
i»nl)li(‘, consisting of twenty large, inonastinies, 
l)(‘si(les numerous hermitages and chapels. The 
cnliie numlier of monks wlio inhabit the ‘Holy 
Hill is about 6006. The whole community is 
goverm'd by an a<lminist rative body of four presi- 
dents, one sU b'(l ‘hirst Man of Atbos,' ami a 
mpresentative IkmIv called tlie Holy Synod, ctm-^ist- 
itig of twenty immilHMs, one from each monastery. 
They enjoy (‘.oniplete aut<m«)my, subject to jmving 
the Tin kish governmejit an annual tribute ul a)>out 
£3500. 'File monks follow tin* rule of St Hasil, ami 
lead an ascotio life, restricting tlndr diet to h»Tl»s, 
fruits, and Msli. They are employe«l in .agriiMilt nre. 
gcinhmirig, the care (d Im'cs, and tin* manufacture of 
iHiinlets, images, crncitixes, and wo<. len articles «>f 
furnituie, which they sell, whih' lli^y also reap 
nrolits fiom the numerous visits of pilgrims, 
halves, the jnincipal jdace in tin* peninsula, is 
I '• I nres(iu(‘ly situated in the midst of vineyards 
cx.jd gardens, and has 1000 inhabitants. Ht*re the 
)<i irkct is htihl ; but im female, even of the lower 
annuals, is ni‘rmitte<l to be present, or even to enter 
Oie penijisnla. In tin* inichlh^ a-ges, Ath<»s was the 
>• tiln of (Sreek learning and Tin istian Byzantine 
a t. Now learning is at a very low ebb; scarcely 
inore than two or three monks of tolerable educa- 
tion (‘ail be found in a monastery. The libraries 
an; neglected, though containing several heantiful 
(hnt not impoitant ) old manuscripts. See Athel- 
^^tan Kiley’s At/to.s, or the Mountain (tf the Monks 
(1887). 

A thy', the chief town of ( ’onnty Kildare, Ireland, 
<*n the river Barrow, here joined by the tlraiid 
haiial, 45 miles SW. of Dublin bv rail. It has a 
large grain-market. Poi). ( 1881 ) 4181. 

Atitlaii, a (.’eiitral American lake, in the de- 
partment of Solola, in (Oiatem/ila, *24 mile*; in 
length, and 8 to 10 miles in breadth. It .seems to 
occupy the crat(‘r of an I'xtinct %olcMno, a». ! is ()f 
gn*a,t depth, no soundings, it i.s s'lid, heir. • ohtain- 
uhle with a line of 18(M) feel. It has no visible 
outlet, though several small streams run into it. 
lijgh cliils, almost bare of vegetation, surround the 
lake, and on its southern bank the vtdeaiio of 
Atitlan rises 12,538 feet above the sea. At the 
mot of the mountain lies the little Indian town of 
•Santiago de Atitlan, with a pop. of 20(K). 


Allailta, a lloiirisidng city of Hie Dnited 
States, eai>ital of (Georgia, and seat of justice of 
bulton ( ouiitv, is situated 1100 tVijiyriKht ihbs in u.s. 
feet above sea-lev(*l, on an elevated J- ii- Lii-piumu 
ridge dividing the waters of tlie eumpany. 
rhattahoochee Biver tiom the rivers that flow 
into tlie Atlantic, 204 miles NW. of Savannah. It 
has a remarkably healthy and eijuable climate, tlie 
mean annual leiniicratiire Ixdng about 60' F. It is 
7 miles SE. of the ( hattahooehoe River. Seven 
railroads centre at Atlanta, the most of which are 
trunk-lines with numerous connections. Atlanta 
has an extensive and rapidly increasing trade in 
cotton, dry goods, and horses and mnh*s ; and in 
tobacco the trade is larg<‘r than that of anyplace 
south of Hielimoiid, A'irginia. 

Atlanta possesses iron-bmndriesand large f1 oil ring- 
niills, a rolling-mill, a manufactory of agricultural 
impleiiH‘nts, paper-mills, three* w ell-eipiipped cotton- 
mills, Xc. Tne chief puldic builoings are the 
custom-house, statt“-bouse, and ojiera-lumse. An 
excellent .system of publi(‘ seliools was organised 
in 1872, and comprises primary, grammar, and 
high schools for white ano coloured. < )lher insti- 
tutions are the Atlanta rniver.sity for the (‘diica- 
tion of eoloured voung men and women, (dark 
Theedogieal School (eoloured Methodist ), and two 
medical colleges. The city limits cornjui.se a ]n;r- 
fect circle, with a diameter of .3 miles, and with 
its centre at the I'nion Passenger I)(‘p6t. In the 
civil war, the city was c;iptni(‘d by the ITiiori 
lroo]»s under ( h‘noral Sherman ( Scjit einber 2, 1864), 
and the entire business ]>ortion was destroyed hy 
them on lea\ing it ahonl a month lat(*r. Since 
the restoration of peace, however, its piospi rity has 
been uiiint(‘rrupti‘d and its growtli rai*id. 

.\tlanta was s(*tth‘d in 1S40; was ineorponned 
as the \illageof Marthas\ ille in 1842; as Atlanta, 
in 1847. Pop. (is,')!)) 2572; (1860) O.V)4 ; (1870) 
21,870; (issp) 37,400: (ISOO) 65.533. A great 
cottivn ‘ Ex]>osition ' was held here in 188*1. 

AtlailtCS* in Architecture, so called by the 
(Iieeks in refereiKH* to 
tin* mvtliical .Atlas 


((j.v.), are niab* lignn*s 
used instead of eolunnis. 




The Romans called 
them 'Pel am ones. 
Female Jigures mn- 
plov(*d in this way an* 
called Fai valides( (). v. ). 

Atlantic tity, a 

fashionabh* .\ meriean 
heallh-n*.soi t, issitnat I 
on a narrow, sandy 
island oil the coast of 
New Jersey, lit) ndh's 
SE. of Philadelphia hy 
rail. .V good beach 
attraetsa large nnmher 
of summer visitors. Jii- 





eorporated in 1854, the 

place hasgrown ra])idly ; Atlas tVtbnun, 

ils wide, avenues an* from the Oaths at Pompeii, 
now lined with hand- . 

some cottages and villas, and lit with the electric 
light. Pop. ( 1870) 1043 ; ( 181)0) 1.3,055. 

Atlantic Ocean, 'Fhe Atlantiij Dcean, so 
called either from .Mount .Mias or from the fahuloua 
island of Atlantis, separates tin* Old from the. New^ 
World, Europe fl’id Africa Ixdng on the E., and 
North and South America on the A5 . Its greatest 
width is about .5000 miles, but between Brazil and 
the Afrii'an coast tin; distanci; is only about 1600 
miles. It is in open eommuiiieation w iUi both the 
Arctic Ocean and Antarctic or Southern Ocean. 
The North Atlantic, strctciii/ig fioiii 70" N. to the 
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e<iuatov, has an area of 14,000,000 s(i. in. It coin- 
mimicates with many inclosed or partially inclosed 
seas, such as the CarildKiJxn Sea, ( lulf of Mexico, 
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Scct i-m <■'' tho Norlh Atlantic Ocean, across tin* Gulf 
♦Stream, bctM ceii New York ami Jleriuiula : 

ShowiiiL* lln- S"Uiiiluij;'< (tii tatkniiis ) innl lst<f hcnnal I.iin‘S oli- 
taiinl 111 IlAl.S. I Ii'iUlH'Ii r. I'Ik' virfieal seal', ns 
with th(> honzKiital, is ns !(.><) t.i i ; -;(j timt the ineliu.-v nre 
4 (X> tuiifs los stccji tliiiM 1 cil. It was iicceN>.ary to 

a'lopt, till', rxnyynat'il .-.fah' in or«l<T to bhow tin; relalivr 
position of the Ibolliei iiial Lims. 

ainl llinlson llay on tin* west, tin* I»alti<*, North 
Sea, Mcdilttrrajioaii, ainl Jllack Sea on tin* ea-^t, 
wliose coinhiiied aieas arc about ;>,400,()0O Mj. in. 
Tlie South Atla,nli<’ irom the equator lo 40 S. has 
an area of 10,100,000 sij. in. ; if it he supposed 
to extend tliron^li tht; oreat Sontliein Ocean as 
far as tbe Anlaretie eircli*. its area is 1(>,70<),<M>0 
S(j. in. Includin;^^ tin* .Arctic Ocean and the. 
other s(‘as with which it is in open (aunuiiiriiea- 
tion, the Atlantic Inis a <lr;iina;4c area of 20, 10t),(M)0 
sq. ni. On this hind, drainin;; dire<qly orindiiccily 
into the Atlantic, Mr Mm ray estimates then* is a 
rainfall of ir),soO euliic miles annually, and that 
the annual diseliar;.;(? of rivers into tin* .Atlaiitic is 
3400 eiihie miles of watt*r, equal to alxait onc-haU 
the. rainfall and river ili.schar<;e of the world. 

Towards the centre of the Nortli Atlantic, be- 
tween Africa ami Nortli Aineriea, and in tluf centre 
of the South Atlantic, hetwt*cn Africa and South 
America, there are anticycioiiic areas of hi;^h atiiio- 
spherii! pressure (over .30 ineh(*s), out of which winds 
blow in all ilirections to nrroiindiny re^dons where 
the jiressnre is h ss. For iiislauci*, to (he westward 
of North Africa., the jucvailiui.i wind'-- aie n )ith«*rl> 
and lor' tli-' I stcriy ; on tlie s<*"lh side of the aiiti- 
cych'.i'c teiiioii tliey aie castcily ; ami on the west, 
off th(* Norili \mericaii « oast, the\ an* .>outiM*rly. 
A similar system of wimls prevail?- m tin* South 
Atlantic. 3'* a* jMisitions of these hitj^li-jiressun* areas 
and th’e ‘winds that hh^w i>ul from tliem, tletermine 


the great oceanic currents and the positions of the 
SargjLsso setts, for the Avinds everywhere determine 
and eiMitrol the movements of tlie surface waters. 
The SE. and N E. trades drive the heated surface 
waters of the tropics before them, tind eventually 
produce the Equatorial current^ Avhi<;h on reacliiii]r 
Fape St Koijue bifurcates, one branch hwoining the' 
lirazil rurrrnf of tlie ♦South Atlantic, the other and 
larger hram*li past^ing on to the Carihh(‘aii Sea and 
(inlf of Ale.xico, linally issuing from the latter by 
the Strait of Florida, forming the Uulf N'fmi/a, 
the greatest and most important of all oceanic 
currents. 4'he tJnlf Strejim spreads out over the 
Atlantic to the smith of N.swfoiindlaml ; one j>ro- 
loiigatioii of it ret in ns to the trojdes o/I’ tlie coasts 
of ♦Spain and Africa, the other jiasses iiortli be- 
tween the Jhitish Isles and Iceland, ami on to the 
coasts of NoiAvay, which are. thus rendereil hahii- 
ahle, while the opposite coasts of (Ireenlaml are. ice- 
hound. A cohl Arctic eiirrent ]»assi‘s southward 
along the shores of (iieenland, ami unites oil Cape 
Farewell with the Davis Strait eunent, forming the 
ladtrador ntrrrut, wliieli j>asses along the west 
coast of America, and pas.ses heueatli tin? (Jnlf 
Stream to the south of the hanks of Newfoundland. 
Icebergs are carrie.il as far south as 40' N. in the 
northern ami as far north as .‘kS S. in the southern 
heniisjihcre. In tin* equatorial regions, the surface 
water hasgenerall\ a tem]M‘rHture ranging from 7ir 
to St" l'\ ; tin* temperature di'creases as the depth 
increase's, tin* eolde'.st water Ix'ing found at the 
bottom. The Avarm water is a ri*lativ«‘Iy tliin 
stratum, tin*, greatt*]’ ]»art of ocean Avater having a 
temperature h(*low' 10 F. It is ice-cold in ilie 
Atiaiitutat the bottom even heriealh the equator; 
the ooz<‘ dredged from tin* bottom ))eneath a 
trojdcal sun is so colil that the hand cannot be 
placed ill it Avitliout great discomfort. Tin* low 
temperature of (h‘ep oe».*au wat(*r is acquired in 
the polar regions cliielly in the liigli lalilndes of the 
soiit hern hemisp)K*re. 

The warm .salt wat(‘r earrii'd into the North 
Atlaiitii* by tin* (iiilf Stream slowly sinks on 
m couiit of the reduction of temperature on reacli- 
ing higlier lalilndes, ami carries heal down with 
it, eonsequeutiy relat ively an arm water is found 
at a greater de)>th in the North Atlantic than 
in any other ocean. \ 1“mperatun‘ of lo' is 
found oil’ tin* north of Scotland at a «h*pth of (*00 
fathoms ( thn*o fourths of a mile), while oil the 
wfst cojist of Africa a similar temperature is in t 
with at only 200 fathoms ln'iieath the surface. 4'lic 
temjn'iat lire i>f the ocean is colder oll‘ the. leeward 
shores ‘>f <*o]itim*iit.s tlian on tin* weather shores, 
as the cohl d»*c))Avater drawn up lo the surfaei* to 
snj»pl> the i.iacc, of that tlriven before tbewiiid.s: 
this is pi ilKihly the reason why coral reefs are 
aliseiit ill tin* eastmn j arts of the o<*eaii in tlic 
tropic.s, whih* llnw llonrish in the Avestern. d’hc* 
w’al<?r of tin* Atlanlii* is freshest — that is, contains 
the least salt lowaids tin* poles and in tl»e 
emiatorial belt of calms. 4 In* saltcst Avatcr 
(density over l‘027r)) is found in tlie centre of tlic 
iraile Aviini regions. This is not, however, so salt 
as the Mciliterranean and lied Sea (over l’02vS0). 
The .salinity of the deep(*r waters is considerably 
helow^ the average of tne surface*. The average 
depth of the Atlantic is lietweeii 2 and 3 niil.“^ 
(2200 fathoms). A low' submarine ridge, runs 
<lown tin* centre, from north to soutli, Avith an 
average dejitli of aiioiit 1700 fathoms over it. Dn 
cither side of this ridge there are, both in the North 
and Soiitli Atlantic, dejiths of Ix*tw'eeii 3(K)0 and 
4(.KXI fathoms. Tin gn*ale.st depth yet met Avith is 
just iiortli of the Virgin Islands, where a soundintl 
of 4501 fathoms lia.s been obtained. The deposits 
toAA'ards tlie eentral portions of the Atlantic are 
cliielly made up of the dead calcareous shells ol 
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which have fallen from tlio surface. On 
tlui central elevation, where the «lej>ths are less than 
ir)(K) fathoms, the <lci)osits are lar^'ely made up of 
the shells of pela^jfic iNIollusos, and the deposits are 
called Pteropod ooze, ; from 15()() to 30()() fathoms, the 
shells of ]>ela^ie Koraminifera ])revail, ami the de- 
posits are named Glohigrri an oftze. 1 n <le])ths <xreater 
than 3(K)0 fathoms there is a reddish clay, <*hielly 
made up of disinte'^rated pumice and other volcanic 
mat(*rial. Near the shores there is a mixture of 
land debris and surface or;jfanisms, and the deposits 
are ie<l and blue muds, ^reen glauconitic muds 
and samls, coral and volcanic muds and sands. 
'Flic surface waters fnMii e(|uator to poles swarm 
with all kimls of j)ela;,dc plants and annuals, many 
of which emit pliosjdiorcscent li;.,dit, j)roducin^ what 
is known as iiminosity of the sea. In the crentre 
of the North Atlantic, in the so-called Sai^asso 
Sea, there are enormous tloatin^^ banks of «^ulf 
weed (Xo/v/o.v.so/m hurri/rrnoi), (ui which a lar«^e 
number of peculiar animals live. Life has b(*en 
found to exist at all depths in the Atlantic, 
Imt it becomes less abiimlant as ;;n‘.ater depths 
ami a. j^reatcr distam^e from continental shores 
arc reached. There are relatively f«*w oceani<* 
islands. Iceland, the A/orcs, St l^auTs Rocks, 
.VsccMsion, and the 'Fristan da runha «Jcroup all 
from the entral levatioTi, and arc all of 
volcanic orij^iii. dan Mayen rises from the d(*ep 
water of tin* Norwe;L;ian »Sca. 'Fhe coral ^rtmp of 
liermudas rises from thedet*]) water of the \Vest(‘rii 
North Atlantic. OtV tin* west coast of Africa are 
tlu' ( 'anaries, Lape Venlcs, ami .Madeira. In the 
Souih .Vtlantn*, to the west of the central ritlj^e, are 
rernando Noronha and 'rrini<lad, and to the east 
of the <*<Milral ri<l;^c, St Helena, ddn'i’c are umner- 
ous eontiiKMital islands, sueli as the Ihitish Isles, 
Ncwfoundlaml, the West Indies, tin.* l*'alklands, 
and otheis. ddn' most civilised nations of the world 
inhabit tin* sliores of the Atlantic, and it is the j^resil 
eommen ial hi^^hwav of the wtuld. Its c«>asts are 
hett(‘r survt'ved, better ]U'ovi(h'<l with li;;htlnms»‘s, 
and its wimls ami currents better known than 
those of any other ocean. It has been soumb'd in 
all direc' ions, and the nature of its ’n‘<l is so well 
hilown that tele^o’aph caldes can b<.* l.ii<l a<*ross it 
witli certainty of success. In tin* in*i^hl>our- 

liood of ,-,'»iin‘ continental slnucs, ami around some 
<•! the vol<*a/iic cones which ris(? from tin* lloor of 
th'- ocean, there are occasionally very st(‘ep slopes ; 
)»i I as a rule, the bed of tin* ocean is a whlesprcad, 
;^‘eii*ly undulating plain. The tli’i.F SruK.VM has 
a r-eparate article («|.v. •. 

ithuifir The union of the Old 

a; 1 N<‘w Worlds by means of the elect ric tele;jTaph, 
prohably the b(d<lest feat of electric en^inecrin;j: 
ever pro|ecte<l, was first suLj^ested by Hrob ssor 
Alorse in IS43. \'^arions reasons prevente*! his 
id<pts takin;^ practivuil shape, the principal obstacle 
bein^ the unKiiowui <lepth of the Atlantic ami the 
supposed rocky nature of the hottv>m. M'heii, 
liowever, Identenant Maurv of the Tnitcd States 
navy <lisc,overed that between Ireland and New- 
foumlland tin* b(*d of the ocean w'as nearly level 
and covered with sof! oo/e, and Mr t’ynis Field 
ami othei-s had tboron^blv discussed the practical 
methods, a com])any w as formed for tlic purpose in 
iHdtj, t<) wdiieli the ^^n>vernments t)f (Ireat lhit«iin 
the United States libera! ;.,niarant.ees. 

This company, after a fruitless attempt to iay an 
e.leetric cable in l8o7, tinally suec“e<led in I 'oS. 

Lbe cable, *2r>00 miles lon^, and wei^^biny' one 
ton per mile, wtvs composed of seven line coi»per 
wares, eased in yntta-pereba, contained in a casini' 
m bemj) saturated with piteli, beeswax, and oil, 
llic outer sheath bein*^ composed of eiybteeii strands 
ol seven iron wires each. It w'as taken, in equul 
l‘f»rtions, on board H.M.S. Agamemnun (91 guns) 


and the United States frigate Xiftf/arff, sj)lice«l in 
mid-oce;iTi, and linally landed ; the one end hy the 
at Valentia, 1 1 eland ; the other hy tlie 
I^iagunt at Trinity Ray, Newfoundland. 

Tiie result was not lyicou raging. The current 
obtained throngli tlie wire was .so w’caik that a 
congratulatory messag(i from the Queen to the 
pre.sident, yonsisting of 90 words, took 07 minutes 
to transmit. After a few* more messages the cable 
became n.seless. 

In coii.sequence of this failure, it was not until 
ISO.") that (ypital was found t<» make another 
attemi>t. Tins time the cable was ina<le still 
heavier, ami the whole, lengtli, 2300 miles, weighing 
4(M)() tons, W'as shipp(‘d on board om; vessel, the 
Grrtif Eostrrn. The [uiying out journey was coni- 
mence<l at Valentia, bui wln‘n the vessel was 1004 
miles from that i«ut, the ca))le broke from an 
aceidt*ntal strain. After a fruitless lillbrt to lish up 
the broken cable from the bottom, it was abandoned 
for the season. In ISOO another line, so modilied 
in construction as to be both lighter and stronger 
than the previous one, was snccessfiilly laid by the 
Girnf Enstrru. The ISO,") cahh* was tlnui, hy means 
of the. .‘^aine ve.-st‘l, grappled for, and hroiiglit u]» 
from a deidh of two miles, sj>liced, and completed 
to Trinity Ray. 

The ]»ractic{i,l)ility of laying an electric, wire 
;lcro^s the Atlantic heing thus (Icmonstrated, many 
lim.‘s have been )noject(*d, ami several of them 
<‘arried out. In IS(il) a French company laid a line 
from Rr(*st to St I’icrre, (41* tin* south (»f Ncw- 
foundlaml. In 1873 a line was lM‘gun from Lisbon 
to R(‘rnamhuco in South Anu'iica. 'This line, hy 
means of a duj4icate Miu* from London to Lisbon, 
brings this (*ouii1rv into direct (‘ommnnication with 
the w’liolc of South Am(‘rica. titber tvv'o cables 
were laid fiom X'alentia to 'i’riiiity Ray in 1S74 and 
iSTo. 'Pbe latter, made l>y the. Messrs Siemens, 
weight'd onl\ SSO pounds ]ver mih*, being tin* lightest 
(•jvble ]>Ianned fur Atlantic leh'graplty. Om* from 
IN'n/ance to St l*i».‘ire wms laitl in IS79; anotlier 
frtmi Fnyland to Famiina was (*omi>h*tcd in 188*2 ; 
and in ISS4 Mt‘s>rs ih‘nm‘U and Mackay's lint? was 
laid from Vab‘nlia. to d'orbav in N«Aa Scotia. 

This multiplicity of .\llanlic telo^raph lines has 
bad tin* u.*'iial cticct of comju'tition, in reducing 
the rat(*s for tin* trans mi. ion of m(*ssaycs. W hen 
the first line was (►]>eMed for mt*.s.siges, I lie rates were 
C20 for ‘20 worths of 3 ]etlt*is each, ainl ‘20s tor every 
.*> letlt*rs extra. Pin* following v(*ar tljove i.ih"' were 
balvt*d, and ]>y .siiece^sivt* rt‘tluciions rc,u*ht*d in 
Angnst iStiO tin* ratt* of i*l, HS. b>r It) wonl.-^, ami 
3s. per word extra witlnmt restriction of iiuniber of 
l(*tters. 'Pliis rate lia^ prevailed since, Mibjcct 
to occa.'-«ional fhictmitioiis (•oiis(‘tjm*nt on disputes 
among ibe conij>eting lines. ( )m* of llM*.se dispnte.s 
cau.sed in 18S7 a retlnctioii of tin* laic.*' to (id. per 
word on tilt* part of all coinpai ics oxeept one, 
which (*iiargt*d 1.*'. Still, even at t he clicapest rates, 
long messages art* very t‘\pensive. Po obviate this 
as far as possible, several eodo and eipber scliomes 
have been tlevisi*d for transmitting lengthy mes- 
sages by a comparatively small number of words. 
Tliesc sclit'incs, snbj(*t t to certain pcgnlatioiis, have 
been accepted by the ]M)st -oflit*t*s amt telegraph 
coinjianies. The whole Atlanlit* system is worked 
in conneetion w ith the ordinary telegraph svstem 
of the world, and, with tin* lines to India and 
Australia, imiv be sai'l to bring tin* utternio.st ends 
of the earth w ithin speaking di.staiice. 

Se.e article Ttg.KtJij.MMi ftu- :\n amuint of the 
science anti methods t iuployod, and for the subject 
of SubmariiiC Tt*legra)diy. 

according to ancient invth or tradi- 
tion, tin? name of a va.‘*t island in the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is first inontiom'd by Plato in the 
Thnartfs and the Knfia.s\ An Kgyptian priest is 
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said t.() luive tohl Solon of its existonoe, lyin;: 
ott’ tilt' Pillars of Hormles in the ocojui, anti 
larjttM* than Idhva. and Asia Minor together. In 
conseipitnice of an earlh(|uake, it is said tt> have 
lieen tnijxnlfed hy tin* \vav|‘s, nine thousand years 
before his time, at the dost* of a loiij^ contest whieh 
its inhabitants maintained a^'ainst the Athenians. 
Plato says that shoals of saml markeil the site of 
the snhm(‘r;^m<l island. Soim? have thou;iht that 
the (’anarv lsh‘s an‘ the remains of this snnkmi 
island. IhrcluMi^d, in his treatist* Ih‘ ih'hr Xum 
7ioh AV>en ( Altdorf, KiSo), maintaim*d that IMneiii- 
eian or ( 'jirtha.«.rinian tradin^^ ships driven by storm 
had reached the, American coast., and ha.d roturnod 
thence brinj^dn^^ with them marvellous tales of the 
New World, which ]noveil tin* ha.sis of the wide- 
spread belief in Atlantis. It is remarkable that 
recent pa.la‘ontoh»j^ical resi'arcln's shoubl have 
ei^tablished the fact of there hax in;.^ really exist(*<l 
an Atlantis in rertiary times. 'I'ln* Tertiary shell.s 
of the I'fiited States ;iie identical with a whoh* 
series of fossils in the same beds uf Fraina*. .Also 
the Tertiary v(*rtebrnt(‘ animals in Kram*e have 
their analo;^ues either in fossil creatures or in 
livin.^ species in .\nieriea. On this account ;reolo- 
^ists are justified in <*onclndin;,^ that in the 'rertiarv 
epoch a land connection existed bclwi'cn tin* two 
continents, d’ln* fossil flora of the two (*ontinents 
^ives like* n'sults. Finally, Follomb and V'crnenil 
nave (!ollected evidenci* to show that there actually 
did exist an enormous island to the w<‘st. of 
Spain, whose riv(*rs fornn*d tin* vast marshy and 
delta dejiosits of the 'I’ertiarv p<‘rio<l in S]>ain. 'Phis 
is, however, a pure coincidema'. It is impossihle 
to suppose any tradition exist in;^^ of such an island 
or land. It intist bt* remembered that the winde 
(’eltic family held to a belief in the Laml of 
tin* Dead bein;C situated beyond the Western Sea, 
which they called (llasinnis, or .Avalon, and of 
which they told wondrous tal(‘s. Such stories may 
ha.e reached the (lr(‘(*ks, and indeed we know they 
dhi, ami were taken up by them and adojited into 
theii' mythology, 'Fhev called this imaginary land 
in the ocean the (iardens <if the Hesjxuides, or 
Isles of the lib'ssed. Tliere can be litth^ doubt that 
Plato's Atlantis is but another name for tin* same 
ima; 4 inary land, which is also spoken of on hearsay 
hv Pliny, Diodorus, and Ariiobius. In Luci.ui': 
masterjiiece of wit and satire, tin 7/u/c Histdrff, 
the first place reacln'd by the travelh*rs is an 
i.«?land ei^dity days’ sail westwards of tln^ Pillars of 
Herenh's. The Xetr Athuitis of Hacon’s irnaj'iiia- 
tion was an austral rather than a w(*steru c«ni- 
tine.rit, and the <*urious mieht reco;^mise in it the 
modern .Australia, 'Phe first sta;^e in the journey 
to FamiKiriella's ‘ Fity of tlie Sun’ was a ;^reat 
southern continent, but the want of exploration 
under the Antar(*tic cin*le has left this still a men* 
imai^ination. 

Atlailiosaiiriis* a name ^iven by Profes^^»n■ 
Marsh to what a]ii>ears tt) be tin; bir;;e.- 1 deirio- 
saurian n^ptile of which any I'cnntius have been 
j)reserve<l. The femur of this c«)hi-;s.ai monster is 
more than S feet in len^Mh. 'Pin ve tin* bone 
imlicat»*s a len;^^th f(»r the animal of nearly KM) 
feet, and a hei^dit of :10 feet or thereabout. The 
remains were obtaim*il in the Juras.ue. strata of 
Colorado. 

Atlas in Creek M> thoio|j:y, son of ihe Titan 
lapetns jitid (Mymene, ami brother of Pronietliens 
and Kpimetheus. He was fatlier of the Phdailes 
and the llyades. As lea<ler of the. Titans, he 
attemjited to storm the heavens, and for this 
supreme treason w'as condemned hy Zeus to hear 
the vault of heaven on his head and hands, in the 
neiichboiirliooil of the Hesjierides at the western 
extremity i»f the earth, where day and night meet, 


on the nioniiKiins in the nortli-west of Africa still 
ealled hy his name. Some supposed, however, that 
he was* originally a man metamorphosed into a 
immiitain ; and Ovid explains that Persons changoil 
him hy means of Medu.sa’s head into stone for his 
inhosjiitality. Some tried to rationalise the myth, 
«;\|daining .Atlas as a mighty king who had great 
skill in astronomy, and only trieil to storm heaven 
intellectually. 

.Mmcator, in the Kith eentnry, gave the name 
Atlas to a collection of nia}>s ; prohahly because the 
ligure of .\tlas supjiorting the heavens had been 
given on the title-pages of .such works. The name 
is also ajiplied to a ccdlection of illustrative ])latcs, 
large engravings, or a conspc,ctns of any subject 
aiTanged iu tabular form. See .Mai*. 

Alins* the great moiintaiu-system of North- 
west(‘rn Africa, stretching from (’ape Nun in 
^^oroc,co lo ( ’a|)(* Kon in Tunis, a distance of about 
140(1 iiiih‘s. It is not ])roperly a monntain-ehain, 
hut ratlier a V(*rv irregular mountainous mass of 
land fonned of many chains running in various 
directions, meeting in nioniitain-knots, or con- 
ncctcil hy short (bains of inf(*rior height, and 
divt‘rsili(‘d .<till further hy several solitary inonn- 
t.-iins and gron]>s of mountains. 'Phe general din'c- 
tion is from south-wt‘st ti> north-east. Some, limit 
the Atlas pn)p(‘r to .Moroceo, refusing to include 
the Alg(‘rian h(‘ights within the system. 4’lie 
French geographers a]»ply to the lati(*r (In; names 
of the (;n‘at and tin* I/ittic Atlas - the native name 
is Idrar-n- Dcrcn. .At anyrati* tin* princi}>al chain, 
Ji'fu'l . I /(/sv7////, is cntiri'ly within Morocco, foiming 
a tlir(‘(‘-sid(.‘d N\a,t(‘rsli(*d to the Mediterram^an, the 
Atlanti(‘, and tin*. Sahara. Tin* Atlas allains its 
gn'atcst height (alxmt 1*1,000 f(‘et ) in Miltsiii— ‘J? 
miles SK. of flu* city of Moroci'o Hiliawan, and 
'Pagh<*rain. 'Pin* most southern chain divtuging 
here from tin; central mass bears tlu* mum* .7(7x7 
Jladnar. The heights sipjiroacb tin* s(*a, ami form 
tin* ]iromontori(*s jutting out into tin* .Atlantic. 
I’rom .Morocco, the Atlas gradually dccr(‘ases in 
li«*iglit towards tin* cast. In .\lg(*ria, tin* cb'vatiori 
is only TbTd f(‘ct ; in Tioiis, 447(i feet; and in 
'Pri]x)li, .*1*200 fet't. 4’he sb>]x.‘s on tin*, north, west, 
and .south an* covered with vast forests of pine, 
oak, eork, white po])lar, wild oHm;, Xe. The 
valleys are well water(*d and canahh* of cnltiva- 
tioii with gr(‘at prolit. The Atlas s(*ems to he 
ehi(*lly calcan*ous in its eom]>osition. Tin* mineral 
wealth remains, however, almost wholly unex- 
}dor(‘d, though co]i]X‘r, iron, lead, antimony, Ac. 
are stat(*d to exist in aliundance. 

Allas is tli.at })iec(i of the hnman vertehral 
column which arl icnlal es with the skull ; in otlc r 
words, i* is the first cervical vi*rt(‘bra. Itimiv bt; 
distinguished Iroin the other six by its being with 
out a body and spinous process, by its being a 
mere irregnhir bony ring, divid«*d into two .un 
(*(;nal jiarts by a constriction; this division in tlai 
icc(‘nt subject is (‘()m])let(;d by a ligament, the 
.‘(•'jmciit in front being ocennied by the tooth-like 
j»r')cess of the second cervical vertebra or axis, and 
that hchimi, hy the sjdnal marrow and its cover- 
ings. On either shh* tin; ring is very tliick; each 
iat(!ral mass is simxith and cupped above to rect'ivc 
tin* condyh*s of the (xx-ipital hone. 'Phe eorre- 
sponding jiarls below are tlat, and rest on the s(?coml 
e(*rvical Viii tehra. 

The atlas, with the occipital hone, forms the 
joint on which tin* head moves in bowing ; and 
turns on tin; jiivot of the second cervical vcrtebia, 
when we look fnjiii side to side. 

Athl.S* a kind of silk-satin manufactured in 
East. 'J'he word is Arabic, and means ‘ sniooln. 

‘ bare,’ Iieiure it has been applied to smooth silK 
cloth. 
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Atlllol'ysiSf a inetlHMl of soparatin;: a iiiixtnvo 
of ^^^uses oy takiii/; advanta^^^o of tlieir tlifleront 
rates of passa^^^o throu;^h a porous soj)tiiiii. See 
lUKKrsioN, (Jases. 

AtlllOIlK^tCl^ ail instnniicnt which can he 
used to dt^<entiinc! tlie hinnidity of the atmosphere, 
[ts action has not yet heen fully investi|4;ate<l. It 
consists of a hollow hall of nn^la/eil clay with a 
<rlass stem. The whole is tilled with water and 
niverted in a <iish of mercury. As the w;).ter, 
havin*;’ passed into the; pores, evajiorates from the 
surfa<*e of the hall, the mercury ris(‘s in the stem. 
If much water-vapour he pn'sent in the atmo- 
sphens condensation t;tkt‘s plac'e. in the ]>ores, and 
the mercury falls in tlu^ tiihi*. 

Afiiiosp^ero (Ur. tifiiios, ‘ va])our,' sp/utint, 
‘sphere’) is the name a]»pli<*d to tin* ^;is(‘ous t‘nvelo]>c 
which surrounds (lu* earth. The existcmcc* of an 
atmos))he,re is to us a matter of vital importance*. 
We owe to its intluence tin* p(»ssihility of animal 
and veoetahle. life, the modifying ami retainino of 
solai’ heat, tlu* transmission of sound, the ;^radual 
.shadin;;’ of day into nielli, the disintc'^ration of 
roeks, and tin* occurrence of weather j»henoiiH‘na. 
In <*onse<(uenc(* <d' the a(“tion of ^.jravity, theatmo- 
sphen* assumes tin*, form of a sjdieroidal stratum 
cofic'Mitric with the (‘artli, and presses heavily on 
ils Mnfa<e. It exhihits, in common with all fluid 
bodies, the usual characteristics of hydrostatii 
pies'-ure, Imt its internal (‘onditioii «lill‘»*rs fnmi that 
of a, liijuid inasmuch as ils partiiles n‘p(‘l (‘a.ch 
other, and <‘an only la* ludd in jn-oxiinity hy ex- 
terii.'il force*. hrom this ciiciimstance^ it hdlows 
that the volume of any portion of air \aries miieh 
move* umler t he iuliiuMice of external pn‘ssur(* than 
that of an (“qual \olnme of w.it«*r ; lu*nee. the 
stratum of air m'are*st llie (‘arth de‘nse*r than 
strata, in tin* upper r(‘.oioiis, where, from their la'in^- 
su!»j(‘eled to the weight of a. smaller mass of super- 
ineumhent air, the repulsive f»»rce of tin* jnirtieles 
has fn*er play. 

'riiat air possesse's n‘c//////, is illustrated hy tin* 
followin;: sim|d(.* expeiiment. If a Indlou ;^lass 
;:Johe. ('•’ or (> inelies in dia.un‘ter h- w'i'ioh(‘d liisl 
when tilled with jiir. ami then aft«T tin* air hjis 
heen extiai led from it l»y means of the. air jmmp. 
it will, win'll thus e\liaust(*d, wejoli sensibly less 
t''in it did l>ef<ir<*, ami tin* <litl'erein*e of the two 
n Mills will represent (In* weioht of the ciuantity of 
a . w hii*h has l»een withdrawn. It has hei*n det«*r- 
laii.ed hy Iliot ami .Vra^o that ItMl euhic iuehes t>f 
div air, V lien the Imamieter is at Ih> imdn*s, an«! 
I:ie t liernioineter at oO"* F., weioji .SI -074 ^^rains. 
Tie law of .\rehiMn*des (see A in 'Hi M KDKS, FkIN- 
cii i.KoK), that a body imun*rs(‘d in a lluid los(‘s a 
part of its wei^dit e<jual to tin* weight of tin* volume 
nt lluid ilisplaeed hy it, limls its apjdieation in air 
Its W(*ll as in water. It a. ;:lass j^lohe filled with 
mr and closed la* suspeinled at tin* extremity of 
tin* lK*am of a delicate balance, ami he kept in 
equilibrium hy a brass weioljt at the other e\- 
treuiitv, ami if the wlnd<* la* then plae(*d umh*r the 
receiver of an air-pump, ami the air extracted, tin* 
Cijuilihrium previously <*x' tin*^ in air will he dis- 
turbed, and the lai ;.;e.r body will heianue tin* 
heavier. 'Fhe rt'ason of this is, that wln*u lirst 

"ciohod, they each lose ;us niiieh of their own 
as that of the respective vidumes of air 
disp]a<*ed hy them, and are tin'refore mmle imtiy- 
«mt, though in ditlerent decrees, the hall ith the 
larj^^er volume havine^ the ;^reater huo^ancy. lu a 
vacuum, they are. ileprived of this huoyamy, ami 
the lareor body, sutVeriiie tin* eix*ater loss, becomes 
i^c.iisihly heavier than the other. lu like iiiaiinor, 

hallooii lilh'd with heated air or hydrogen gas is 
hghter than tlie volume of air tlisplaeed hy it. It 
is therefore forced iij) wards till it reaches a stratum 


of such density that the W(‘ight of the volume of 
air tln*re disnlaee<l hy it eipials the weight of the 
balloon itself. In this stratum it will remain 
poi.sed, or move horizontally with the currents to 
which it may lu* exjiosed. 

In endeavouring to determine the form of the 
atmospheric en\elope, it is necessary to hear in 
niind lliat, according to tin* law' of llnid-pressnre, 
in onler to produce a stale of eqnilihrinm at the 
level <»f the s«‘a, tin* oresMWt* ot the atmosphere 
innsl he equal at that level over the w lioh* of tlie 
earth s surface. (Iravity a.cts with less force on the 
air at the equator than on that at tin* luilos, in con- 
sequence the splu'roitlal form of tin* earth. It 
has there, in addition, {a eonU‘ml with tlie centri- 
fugal force, winch entirely fails at tlie ])oles, and 
Avhi(*li has a tendency to ligliten the air hy acting 
contrary to that of gra\ity. Hence we infer tliat, 
in order to product* tin* sann* pressint* at th<* level 
of (he st*a, the atniosjdieric height at tin* etpiator 
must he greater than that at the ]u)l«‘s, ainl that 
the almosphen* must theri'hne ])osst‘ss the hmn of 
an oblate sjdieniitl, whost* tddateness is eoiisiderahly 
greater than that of tin* t*arth itself. The gn*ater 
heat at tin* trt))»ical rt'gioiis must also have the 
e.tfect of increasing the ohlateness. 

'rhe hriifid of the atmosphere has not yet heen 
deteriniin*<l. That it must li/ive a e(*rtaiii limit, is 
evident from tin* «*onsiderat ion that there must he 
a jioiiit at wliieh gra\ity on Die one hand, and 
centrifugal force ainl the nqtnl'ive a.i'tio!i of the 
jiarlieles on tin* otlier, are ]>oised ; and beyond this 
point, the latter forces oml>alancing the former 
t’orei*. the aerial )>;vrlicli*s wonhl lie luniie away from 
the earth. .\s. howevei, the law of the diminution 
of tempi'ralure, which materially atl'ec'ts the r(*.]>ul- 
sive. action, is mknown for tin* 'ipner n*gions of Die 
air, it i< impos-ildc to ca!'*uhite tlie height of the 
atmoKjdn*r(‘ from tin* relations of these forces. 
I'rom the oh- ervat ioii of luminous inet<‘ors, how- 
ever, it is iuferre<l that in an extremely attenuated 
form it e\(‘u n*a<*hcs .MM) miles. 

'I'he prcs.'^H/'i of the atmosjdiere is one of its most 
important ]»nqu Its ellV'ct is (‘xliihited in the 

action of tlie onlinarv water j»nnip. 'Pin* ]>iston is 
titled jiir-tight in its « y lindcr ; and mi heiug drawn 
i up. creates a \acnnm. 'Phe water within the 
i pumj> being Dms fiecd from jnessure, while, that 
I outsnh* of it is expo.Ncd to iln* |»res^ulc of a eohimii 
of air reai’liiiig to tin* surface of th** alinospliere, is 
at once forced up hy reason of Die weiglit of air 
I wliicli it must rise to balance. 'Phe ascent of the 
water tak(*s jdnei* till the )*istoii has reaclied (he 
In ight <d' in'aily ,'U fei*l, fumi whi«'li w'<* conclude 
that a column of air is e(|nal in weight to a column 
of water of the same hori/miial sei'tioii, ainl of the 
ln*ighl of m*Mrly *U fe(‘t. .Vs mercury is l.'FH times 
heavier than water, a nieicnrial I’olumu freed from 
atmospheric pressure at Die oin t‘\tremity, ainl 
suhjeet<*d to it at the otlier, i.- l.‘M» times less in 
height than the column of water, or about .‘10 
iiwhes. From the more convenient size of this 
(Milumii, mereury lias hei'ii adojited as the standard 
for atmosjdu'rie pressure, ami is emiilnyed in our 
ordinary Harometers (q.v. 1. A mercurial c(dumii 
of .‘to inches in height, and 1 srjuare inch in sec- 
tion, weighs I,") Ih. (more ae<*uratt*ly, 14’7dh which 
gi\cs ns the equivalent weight of a column of 
atmosplieric air of tin* same section, 'Phe w'ord 
ttf/tidsphirc is often employed (<* expicss (Ids woiglit 
or ]>ressure on a square ineh ot snrtaee, so that 
when we sp(‘ak, \\\ Meclianics, of the pressure of 
sleain on a boiler as amounting to three atmo- 
sjiheres, w'e mean a, ]nes,--iire of 45 lb. on tbe square 
ineh. 'Phe pressure on a square inch being thus 
ascertained, we Inn e nniix'Jy to multij|^>Iy it hy the 
Tininher of square inelies on the earth s surface to 
obtain the total juessure or weight of the atmo- 
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sphere. It amounts to U hTOHo trilUoiis of Ihs., 
or about the eartli s mass, ft must 

he ohserved that the hi'ij^ht of the harometrie 
column is not a constant ({nantitv, as it varies 
irrci^ularly from time to ^ime, aiiA more or less 
regularly with the latitude, the region, the season 
of the year, ami the hour of the day. At I.midon, 
its mean lieiglit is *2t)\SS inches ; at Paris, ‘21)'9*2 
inches. The pressure of the atmos|»h<'re in the 
northern hemisphere increases as we n‘cede from 
the eipiator, reaching a maximum at ’ N. lat., and 
pmerally <lecreasing fnmi to tM , where it again 
oegins to rise. 'I'he greater height, ahont .'10 , is re- 
stricted to the oceans immediatcdy t<) the west want 
of continents. As the heat of the earth's surface* 
increases the rarity of tin* air aljove it, and cause*.s 
the air at tlie top of tlie lieatcd column to overflow, 
we would expect that, during tin* ye'ar, tin* haro 
meter wouhl stand at a minimum in summer, and 
a maximum in winter, and this state of things 
suhstantially holds good over tin* continents, or 
land surfaces of the glohe. P»nt over the o<*e.ins «)f 
the higher latitmles ju-essure falls to the aitnual 
minimum in winter, and rises to the maxiniiiin in 
the early summer. 'I'ln* variations of atinosjdieric 
temj^erature which occur, with their efle<*ts, result 
in a regular variation of tin* j»r(*ssure of tin* atmo- 
s})here iluring tin* 24 hours of the day. There* 
art* two maxima -oin* about 10 A.M., the t>ther 
10 l*.M.; and two minima -at 4 .\.M. and 4 r.M. 
The prt'ssurt* of tin* atmos]»ln*re exer(*ist*s a most 
important influence on the <)rganism of the human 
frame. A nnin of ordinary stature is exposed to a 
]uessure of about 14 tons ; hut as the air permeates 
tin* whole body, ami presses e<iually in all direc- j 
tioiis, no iiiconvenit*nce is found to r<*sult from it. : 
From exj»erinn*nts instituted hy the brothers ! 
Weber in ( Jermaiiy, it has h(‘efi asc<*rtained that 
the heads of the thigh and arm hones are kept in 
their sockets l)y the ])r(‘ssuro of the atmosjdiere ; 
and in halloiui ascents tin* aiudiiaut oft<*n suflers 
from bleeding at the nose, lips, and (‘vi*n eyes. 
These facts seem to indicate that the strength of i 
the blood'^•<*ssels has he<‘ii adjusted with referema* ' 
to atinosjdieric juessure. I 

(.^hrnuraJ ( i(Hi of thr At U(*cent ■ 

chemical rescan-hes giv(* tin* folh)wing as the mean ; 
cou' jiosition of 100 volumes and of 100 grains of ' 
dry air : I 
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Kitrogen 

... 7!>02 

70H1 

O.xvgcn 

.. 20 ‘Ji 

2:M0 

(larbonic acid .... 

.. 0-04 

0 00 


100 00 
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Besid(*s the substances just nami*d, other gaseous 
matters occur, hut in ([uantities so small as not 
sensibly to increase the bulk of tin* atmosphen*, i 
.such as ammonia and ammoniacal salts, carburetted i 
and suljdiuretted hydrogen, <*arboMic oxide, sul i 
phiirous and suljdiuric acid, nitric aciO, and perhaps : 
lodim*, the <[uantity ainl even tin* ju'csence of which 
are aUected hy local ainl metoondogie.il causes. 
Koughly s{)eaking, the: , dry aar may said to ; 
consist of 4 vidumes of nitrogen a .d 1 el (»xygen, ; 
with a slight a<lmixture of carbonic acid, jianl a j 
mere trace of scvf*aal other substances, \s, ln»w- j 
ever, the air of the atmos|)here is in'vm b and dry, ' 
we must add to the constituents alreatly named 
watery vaixmr, the amount of which is eonstantly 
changing, .'i<*conling to locality, weather, wiini, and 
temperature. It is stated that of 1000 grains of 
atinospherii*. air, the jiroportion due to mjmious 
vapour varies from a minimnin of 4 to a maxiinnin 
of 10 grains. By far the most active chemi(tal con- 
stituent of the atnuKsphore is oxygen, to tin* agency 
of whh*h arc owing the existence of animal life, 
tlie njainteiianee of coinlmstion, the msjting of 


metals, and the oeciirrenee of .several other chemi- 
cal phenomena too numerous to be detailed, a 
small portion of tliis oxygen occurs in the form of 
Ozone (o.v.), a modilieation which, according to 
recent chemical discoveries, jilays an important 
jiart in the chemistry of the atmosjdiere. The 
nitrogen which forms the hulk of the atmosjdiere 
possesses few chemical jirojiertics of imjiortaiice, 
Init jK*rforms the imjxutant part of diluting the 
oxygen, which, if it (UTurred alone, would act with 
t<x) great intensity. The j»resen<‘<‘ of earhonic acid 
in tlie air is shown hy the j>r(xhiction of the white 
e.arhomite of lime in lime-water freely exposed to 
its inilueiu*e. Oarhonie auid is jirodneed in all 
ju'oeesses where carhonaceous matter unites itself 
with the oxygen of the air, such as in aiiiinal 
rcsjdration, in conihnstion, in f(‘riiieiitation, in 
jmtrefactitm, and similar ]»roccss(*s. The gr(*,eii 
leaves of jvlants, on llu; other hand, jios.se.ss, in 
j>n‘sence of sunshim*, the jx)wer of decomjiosing 
<*arhoni<* acid into its elements, ahsorhiim the ear- 
hon for their own tissues, and restoring the oxygen 
to tin* Jit nH»sj)hcr(* in its original juirity. BidAveen 
tin* juoeesses above mentioned, on tin* one hami, 
and the actiriii of j>l:mts «)n tin* other, the (jnantity 
of <‘iirhonie ;ieid in the air is kej»t nearly (*onst;uit. 
From the tahh* it will he seen that 10, (MK) volumes 
of alniosj)h(‘ric air (‘oiitain 4 volumes of earlxmic 
acid. If it occiiin*d in a much larger jM’ojxirtion, 
lM*ing jxiisonons, it would lx*comc dangerous to 
aiiimal life; and if it (x*euried in a much less j»ni- 
jMution, th(* veg(*tJihle world w»)uld lack its re(|ui- 
site nourishment. Tin* otlier suhstanct‘s, of which 
a trace is always or only sometimes fouml in jitiiio- 
sjdierie air, are ditli<*ult to detect in the air itself, 
hut an* generally found dissolved in rain-water, 
more esjicri.-ill v in that whii li lias fallen immiMli- 
at(*ly after a long drought. ( >f these, hy f:ir tlic. 
most imjxutant ami wid(*ly dilVused arc ammonia 
and aiiimonia<‘al salts, which are (»f (essential ini- 
jxirtanee to the \(*getahh* »*i*oiioniy, he(*ause, dis- 
solvt'd in the rain, tlu v fuinish jdauts with the 
nitrogen r(*(piirt‘d liy th(*m for the pnxluetion of 
their llowcrs and fruit. Nitric acid is d(‘tceted in 
the air after thunderstorms, siiljilinretted hydrogen 
in th(* tainted air of sewers ami sm*h-like places, 
and snljihurous and suljdiuim* aeid only in the 
neighlMUirhood of ehemieal or si)M*lting works. A 
eniisiderahie (juaiititv of I'arhoiiie oxide and car 
hurf*tted hydrogen eseajx*s uneoiisumed from our 
furnaces ; and although the hitter gas is in additinn 
given oil* to the air in marshy and lutnminou.s dis- 
tricts, the two occur in almost iiiajjju'eciahle quaii- 
lity in t he at mosj»h»Tc. 

in addition to its g.iscous enustituents, the atiuo- 
sjdiere coiiiaius solid suhstaiiccs in a state '4 
cxcc(*din,;ly tine ilivisioii, the jucsenct* of which is 
r<*vcalcd in the s'inlx*aiii. Many of the.se minute 
jiarticles, in'iiig the seeds or germs of jdaiits lUid 
animals, must exert an imjxutant inllueiice on the 
or;jani<* suhstanees on wdiieli tlH*y may finally 
.'•t*ttle, imlueiiig in many of th(*m the eonditions ot 
•bsea.se or juitrcfaetion. 'riie results of the Kraka* 
to;i I’l'ujition of Angu*<t IHSd, and n‘eeiit ileeji-sea 
dredgings in tin* Paeific, reveal that a large aniomit 
of meteorie and voh*ani<* dust is suspended in the 
atmosj)h<a(* ; ami if to this Ix^ auded the lin^- 
<lust j»arti(des, which Mr Aitkeii has shown to he 
essential as iiuelei in the formation of fog 
eloud, there is an amount of solid matter siisjieiuled 
in the air not hitherto .sn.sjieeteil. See Drs’l- 
(iKKM ThKOUV. 

AVlien the eomjiosite nature of the atmo.snhere 
was first ilisea)ven*d, it >vas sujiposeil to he a cneiio- 
eal eomhination of nitrogen ami oxygen, hutfurtlc r 
iiHiuiries have remlered this ojiinion highly m‘ 
jinibahle. When any txvo Ixxlies unite w'ith eavli 
otlier chemically, the suhstanee which results 
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their cenibinatiori invariably possesses proj>erties 
wliieli the orij^iual eonstitiieiits did not possess. 
>io\v the atniosplierie nnion of oxy^^^i and nitro^^cri 
is «listinKui»^^<^<^ pi<»})(3rties which may not be 

iittribnted indivhlnally to these ;i;ases. \Ve have, 
thtiii, in tliis res}>ect, no indication that the atino- 
splierie combination of oxy^^en and nitrogen is a 
cluMiiical one. A^ain, when any comixjsiU^ f^jis is 
dissolved in water, the inonortion of the ingredients 
dissolved in it is exactly tluj same as that in which 
they occur in the compound itself ; but this is not 
the* case with air dissolve<l in water, which is found 
to be richer in oxv'^enjhan atmosiduu i<‘ air. Now, 
as oxv}<en dissolves more rea<li(y in water than 
nitro;;en, it is manifest that this larger j|rojM»rtion 
of oxY;^en a 'ses from both ^ases actiim in<iej»end- 
ciitlv of ea(di other in respcict to the water, a condi- 
tion that would be imnossible if they were in 
chl&mical union, l^'rom these and otlier corrobora- 
tive' facts, the atmostdiere is considertid to be 
simply a im'chanical <*ombination of the ;^ases c<m- 
taim'd in it. 'I'his, hoW(‘\er, <loes not prevent the 
almosohen* from havin;^ a uniform comp(»sition, as 
ini.uht at tirsl si^^ht be sui)posed ; for when ;;a.ses 
ai«r mi\c<l with <‘a<di otlu‘r, they may ]uactically 
he rc; 4 anlcd as intermiimlin;^ thorouj;hly throimh- 
out the whole space occupietl by them. L<x*al 
causes may lem])ora.rily atlect the relative oropor- 
tion of till' atmospheri<* in,ure<lients, but the <*naimes 
are so minute as to re«juir(‘ tin* iim.^t delicat(‘ 
analysis to detect tlouu. 

\tiiiosi»herH* Elertrioity. Sec i:m:< rui 
cri V { I'MosiMiKinc ). 

Atmospheric Engine. S» e \iit i 
Atiiiosplicric Kaibvjiy. See i»\i:i math 

ItAII.W 

Atoll (a Maidive word), a form of (.’oral Islaml 
(U.V.), eonsi>liim “f h mor(‘ or less intcrruidetl rin.i^ 
or coral rock, inclosinj; a <‘<'i\tral la^^oon. 
examph's may be mentioned W’hit'^vind.My Island, 
Keelin;^: Aloll, How Atoll, INmon llanlnw Atoll. 
S.‘o('oK\i. Islands, Poiankma. 

AtO^ll ((ir. ftfoi/tos, ‘that w hi<-h <auuot he cut) 
i'' a t(Mni properly hidoimin;.; to tlui .science of that 
^lass td' physicists who <|eu> the iuhuite divisibility 
ot matter. It has a sci*ondaiy. but m? justiliabh*, 
!''* amouL; chemists. 

Much of tin* very ohl speculation as to the ulti- 
Mate coiistit 111 ion of ma,tl«‘r has been pri'sm ved to 
ii' in the remarkahh' jioem of laieridius ((j.v. ). 
lie tollov’s tin* teachipe of J >emociit i' - and l.eucip- 
p'.is, basine' his areun cut h»r tin* exisieiieo of atoms 
•■>aihly u])on the (supposed) ji-sult of oh.servalioil 
ll;at ‘ j'cproduction is slower than decay,' ami there- 
fore th.it tln*re w<iuhl now. after inlinil«* ayes of 
decay, he no ayoreeate lett unless there were a 
limit to breakay**. He ridicules the, op)>osite 
theory, propoundt‘d l>y .V uax.iyoras (that of 
which asserts fhat, Inovever far a 
ho«ly may be ilivided, the parts are siiJI similar to 
the whole, ami therefore capable of \et fuiiln*r 
division. K[deurus (q.v.), ami in nuMlern times 
(ra.ssendi (q.v. ), are ;ilso ’ dable repn*scntatives of 
the ‘ Atomic School. ’ 

Modern seienee has nunh* no a<hanee towards the 
<ieeision of this onestion. Kven the X'ortex rtoni 
(<|.v.) reipiires to lie made nj) of a spiM'ies of matter, 
ami the po.stnlatt!s of that theory do not ;is yet 
require any speculation as to whether if is inlinitely 
‘li\ isilde or not. Hut, if tin* question of the exist- 
ence of atoms (in the trni; sense of the word) has 
made no nroyress, that of the linite heteroyeneous- 
ucss of ail kinds of matter has reecntlv advanced 
very fast. 

^-Ihemieal and physical facts, of the most varied 
and independent chavaeler, unite in yiviny us the 
intormation that, even in such apparently texture- 


less bodies as yla-ss and water, after a certain finite 
amount of ili vision, a staye is reached at which 
any further division hreaks the body intii frayment.s 
which are not neee.ssarily similar to one another, 
nor to the oriyinal su'fistanee. For the chemical 
aryumc'iits on this subject, see AtoMU’ Tukdiiy, 

( blEMls'l'liY, and Molei rt.K ; for the idiysical 
ones, see (Iases ( Ki/nfir T/nfu'}/ of), and AIattek. 
In tliese articles the reader will hud the latest data 
as to the ju())»ablc size of the ‘yrain’in ililVerent 
kinds of matter. Further than tliis, no sjieeulation 
of any value has yet b(;en ventured upon. 

Atomic* Tlu*orv. What is known as the 
atomic, tlieorv is a tlieory as to tlie natuie of the 
ultimate ]»arti<‘le-< of matter, which, sujmorted as 
it is by both clu'iuical ami ]di\si(‘al iwidencc^, luis 
been of yreat service in the explanation of ehenii- 
eal fa<*ts, as \vt‘ll as in the ju'oyie.ss of scientitic 
chemist ry. 

Theoretical spemilations as to tin* Mature of 
the constitution of matter datii from the earliest 
times of philo.sojdiy, but tin* yradiial ilevelop- 
ment of the atomic theory into its pre.'-ent 
form is owiny to the aeeumulatioii of chemi- 
<*a,l ami jdiysieal .facts duriiiy a period of about 
a I'cntury. Matter has huiy hcen reyarded as 
not liciny continuous, Imt as jiossessiny a ijntuod 
structun* i.e. as bciny made u]» of extri'mely 
minute jiartieles. 'riii'se iiartiides, or yroiqis of 
sueli particles. an‘ suj»po.se<l to h<* ananyed in any 
substance at a eerlain averaye distance from one 
I anotln*!', sm b avoraye distance dependiny not only 
upon the ph.v.-ical slate of tin siilistanee — i.e. 
whether .solid, liquid, or yas but al.so iii>on the 
temjierature ami prt's.-ure. 

I'm* honour of haviny lirsl formulated an atomic 
theoiv based u)>on e.xpi rimental evidence, olitained 
from his own inv csliyations ami Irom those of Ids 
]*rcdm*cssors .and c«mleui]>i)rarics, tails to Ihrlton. 
Prior to Dalton's pnlilicalion, at the lieyinniny 
of tills (Muiturv, of id.*' contributions to the subject, 
a yood <h.al of iuv csf iyat ion liad b(‘(‘n made h‘adiny 
n)i to t he establisliiiiciit of a rational atomic theory, 
althouyh it had not biMui fully rccoynised as such 
at the time. It was known that chemical coiii- 
{KUiiids contained ilieir clcimmis in certain di'llidte 
ami li\c<l iinquntions. Moreover, by limliiiy the 
. quantities of vaiious a.ci«ls rt'quiicd to maitrali.se a 
; yiven quantity of a particular base, ami ot various 
bases rcijuiri'ii to neutralise a yiven quantity 
of a particular ;icid, it iiad liccn asceriaimM that 
nuiiiber.s could bi* .‘e^siou^'d to cacii aciil ami 
' b'lst* which rcpi'cscntcd riuantitics which were 
j chcmii’.illv (M|uivalenl. riius a. ijuantity of an 
! acid. A, combined vvith a quantity ot a ha.se, H, to 
' form a neutral salt, .V P» : the same quantity of A 
I <*omhine<l with a quantity of another ha.se, (\ to 
I form a neutral salt, A(’; ami the same quantity 
i of H combined with another -udd, D, to form a 
: m*ntral salt, l)P». The important pidnl which had 
I been establisluMl was, that tlm quantity of acid D 
j in DB, and tliat of liase (* in .\(\ <*oml>ined to 
I form anotlicr mnitral salt, IH’. It was also known 
‘ that the quantities of various metals (lis.solvi'd by 
the same vveiyht of an acid were ca])abie of nnitiiiy 
with thii same wciyhts of oxyyen. Further, it vvas 
known that several metals and other elements 
formed more than one. eompouml "ith oxyytm, the 
projiortion of the latter heiny tlitlerent in each. 
I)alton showed that w Inm elements united with each 
other ill two difl'eiciit ])rojM)rtioi!s, tliese j no j>ort ions 
were related to each other in a very sinqile Nva}. 
Thus, be showed that a yiven weiylit of carbon 
united with a certain protiortion of oxyyen to form 
carbonic oxide, and witli just twice as miicli to 
ftirm Ciirbonie a<’id : also that ii oletiant yas ami 
ill m«v*sb-yas tlie relation of the jirojioiliou ot 
liydroyen for a given weight of carbon was as one 
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is to two. Other oxainploni were also known to 
him, notably in the ease of eoiM)>oun(.ls of oxygen 
and nitrogen, which showed similar simple rela- 
tions. This discovery of Dalton's was what has 
been suhse<piently known ^as the law of malt iple 
proportions, and, to explain it, I.)alton reverted to 
the atomic hyjiothesis, which assumed that matter 
consists of atoms of tlitrerent wci^dits, (hose of lla; 
same element hein^^ all of the same wei;:;:ht. 

Dalton n;;;:ar<led carbonic o.xide as a compound 
of 1 atom of carbon and 1 of oxy^^en, and car- 
bonic acid as a compound of 1 atom of carbon 
ami 2 of oxygen ; oleliant ^as as a compmind of 
1 atom of carl)on and 1 of liy<lro; 4 cn, and 
inarsji-;^uis as a (‘ompouml of 1 atom of (‘arbon 
and 2 of hydrogen. He furtber assi^iiuMl atomic 
wei^dits or ndatiie wei;;hts of the atoms, based 
U{M_)n the results of his own experiments, to each of 
the elements lui had examined, assuming the 
atomic wei;;;ht of bv<lro;^en to be. unity, as liytlro 
j;eu combined with other elements in smaller 

Q iortion by weight than any other element. 

iou; 4 h Dalton's atomic W(‘i; 4 hts were far from 
accurate, yet his theory was sound that the ob 
serveil law of multiple proportions could be satis- 
factorily (‘X])lained b\ the atomic hypothesis. 

Dalton further introduciMl a system of chemi«‘al 
notation, in which the atoms were rejuesenteil by 
symbols. 

Qui<*kly folIowin,Lj on Dalton's tliscoveries, was 
the discovery by (.lay- Lussa<* of the simple relations 
of the lolumes of oasiis which c<unbine to form new 
compounds, and of the voluim* of the m.'W ^^as ])io- 
duced. Thus (lay-Jaissac pro\ed that 2 volumes 
of hyd'oj^en combim'd witli 1 volume of oxygen 
to form 2 volumes of water vajioiir (all measuriMl 
at the same pressure and temperature these bein;; 
of courst* sucli that tbe w hole of the water formed 
was in the ;;aseous state) ; that I volume of liNdro- 
;;eii combined with 1 volume of chlorine to form 
2 volumes of hydirochlorie acid lyas ; ami that 
similar siinide relations e\iste<l in otln*r cases. 
Day-Lussa(! also note<l that tbe numbers represmit- 
in;;; the atomic wtM;nhts of eh‘mcnta,ry ;;:ases were 
sim]dy relatcil to tin* sjKH'ilii* ;;rav|(ies of thesi* 
gases. Inde<‘d tliis follows directly from a con- 
sideration of his law of the simple relation of 
voiiimes, for, if 1 volume (»f hydrogen combine'^ 
with 1 of chlorine to form bydrocbIori<- acid, ami 
if the gases combine atom for atom, which seems to 
be the simplest assumption, it is (do ions that the 
weights of hNdrog(‘n and of chimin ' in a given 
V(3lume, at the same pres.Muie and temp(*rature, 
must be ]»roportional lo the atomic weiglils of 
these gas(?s. In short, tin; two .sets of numbers 
are identical if hydrogen be assumed as unity for 
both atomic, weights and spi;cilic graviti(‘s. Jhit 
further, it is also manifest that the speeitic gravity 
of the resulting gas must bear a simple ndation to 
the speeiiii! gravities of its eompcuient gases. 

Up to this period, although attempts luid Imm'ii 
made, notably by Dalton and Ih'rzelius, to aflix 
atomic weights to the elements, it had not been 
jmssible to do so with much ceitaiiity. An 
important step, however, towards delinitely fix- 
ing tlie atomic weight*^ of many elements was 
made l>y the ex]>erimeuts and observations of 
Dulong and Petit. Thest; investigators called 
attention to the relation b<*tw(;eii the speeitic heats 
of the (.•h*ments and their atomic weiglits. (General- 
ising from their o.xjiei iments on a nnmhei of the 
clemcLits, . hilong and lN*ti^ coiiclmh*d that what 
are row known as tin* atom,r Jo'ats of all (dements 
(that is tln ii ^jiecitic le.als mult ijdied hy their 
atomic weights) weie approxim;. leK idenueal. 
This coneb sion miglit also lie stjitc(l otiierwisi* - 
via. that the capacity for lu* it ot elcmeiitary 
atomsi is iucntical. Some notable exeejitioiLs to 


this generalisation were suhsiMjiiently found, Imt 
the law, as it is called, of Dnloiig and I'etit, is 
substantially corre(‘t. 'Po take some exainjiles, 
tlie s]H*cirK; beat of potassium multiplied by its 
atomic weight ( •JGO x .*t!)), gives as product ()*.0. 
In the ease of iron, tin* numlier is (> ;i (*112 x 
and of merenry (>‘4 ( '0.‘119 x 2(M)). These immber.s 
are very m*arly constant, but all are not (juite so 
close. J.<otbar Meyer stat(.*s {Moderne Theoriru 
(Icr ihrmir, 4tb ed. ]>. 1).‘D that aitbougli most 
atoinii* beats lie between (IT and (jr), some arc 
as low as .)*2 and otbers as high as h i). Tbe 
fact that tin; atomic w('igli(^s used ]>y Dnloiig and 
Petit were dill‘(“rent from lliosi; iioiv commonly 
adopted, (.lo(*s not altc'r tin* gt‘neral conelusions to 
be drawn from tln‘ir observations. The eoiistiint 
number rej»ie.<eiit ing tin; atomic ln‘at was, of 
course, din(‘n‘Mt from that giv(‘u aliove. It Iihh 
not b(*en iiossibb* to det(*rmine directly the atoftdc 
beats of all the (‘lements, but the atomic beats of a 
good many havt; bcmi estiniati^d by indirc'et means 
from tin; mob'eular ln‘ats (that is mob;eular 
W(‘iglits X specific beats) of tln*ir (‘ompounds, for 
it lias been found to be at b*ast ap]>ro\imately tnn; 
that tbe mob'eular ln*at of a compound substance 
is (Mpial to (be sum of tin* atomic lit'ats of tin* 
atoms which it contains. Jn otln*r words, iln* juo- 
duct of molecular weight x specilie ln;al, divided 
by (be numb(*r of atoms in fin.; molecule, gives a 
constant mimln'r. 

'I’he variations in atomic beats of larioiis 
elements an*, it will be. noticed, eonsideiable, but 
still it is .sul]i(‘i('iitly clear tliat an atomic licar 
determination is a most lalmible assisiam(* in 
tixiiig which of two or tbiT'c* immb(*rs, eadi ef 
wliicb would siiflicii'iil ly (‘Xpre.-'S 1 be cln uiiral 
relations of an eleim'iit, should 1m* ad<>pl(*d lo 
rei>r(*sent its atomic w ('igbt. Other coM‘'iderali()^.^ 
have b*d in some* cas(*s to tin* fixing of a certain 
atomic wt'igbt for an ('b'un'iif, but witli tin* t'Xccp 
ti(m of what is known as Avogadro's J.aw,tbcs(* 
nei'd not bi* ]»aiti(’ul;uis(*d in'ic. Av((gadros J.aw 
is of tlic first importanc(*, altbougb its b(*aring was 
not n*cognis(;d until many years after its ]U‘omulga- 
tion, which jirccedes bistoricafly that of the law' of 
Dulong and IN'tit. 

Avogadn* dislinguisln'd between (*h*meutaiy 
atoms, or tin; smalb'st iudi\isibb* partieb's of an 
('li'ineiit, and molecules, oj- tin* smalb'st portion of 
a substanci*, possi'ssing all tbe ]iro]K*rties (»f the 
.•-•nbstance. His molecnh's are h(*ncc groups of 2 or 

‘*4oms, each ;■ l)c- ajiahle of a si'paraic 

existence. Avogadro's I. aw is l»ased upon soiin*. 
considerations of tin* ]>b\si(‘al properties of gases, 
which he held r(*(*ei\ed tln*ii simph'st. ('Xplaiiation 
by tbe rssiimjdion that a given volume of any 
gas, wln*tln*r eleiin'iitn rv or compound, contains 
tin; same inimb(*r of molecules as the same vi^lnino 
of any other gas wln'u m(*asn?'ed at tin; same ]»)»*s 
sure and l(*mp(*ralure. 'IMiis law' is in eoinjdctc 
accord with tin; dynamical tlieory of ganes. Sec 
articledAS. 

If now .Avogadro’s J.«aw' le true, tlie relative 
deiisitii's of ga,s(*s must reiin.'scmt their relalixJ 
mobicnlar w'eiglits w'ln*tln*r tin* gasi's lie elementary 
or (‘.omponnd. Hence.; we* are led to suppose that 
the molecules of some e*h*me*ntary gase*s, as of emit 
]»e)und gases, consist of 2 or more; atoms. 'rhns 
2 volumes of h\droge*n unite witli 1 of oxygen 
to form 2 volumes of w'afe*r vapour. Now, if 
volumes of hydrogen e'ontain twice as many mole- 
eijle*s its 1 volume; of oxygen, and tin; r(;snllani 
2 volumes of i :iter vaiMni/ contain as Jiiair 
moleeuh's as tin; original 2 volumes of hydi'ogcn, 
it is obvious tluit (;aeh mol(;cnle of e.>xygen iiinst he 
split into 2, and that the nnde*euie of oxygen 
iiiii.st consist of at lentst 2 atoms. Again, 1 
volume of hydrogmii unites with 1 voluirie oi 
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cJjlorine to form *2 volumes of hytlroelih^ric acid 
pis. The imm)>er of molecules at the end hence 
remains unclianpMl, hut whereas <sicli molecule 
then consists of livdrogen and chlorine, it is obvious 
that before the union the m<decules must have coii- 
sisUid t)f hydrogen and hydropm and of chlorine 
and chlorine respectively -i.e. ea<*li mohicuh* of 
iivdrocen and of ehloriiie must have eonsisted of at 
least ‘2 atoms. 'Die mole<*ulcs of a few metallic 
va)»ours (‘.onsist only of sinule atoms, 'this is the 
cast* with merenry ami zinc. 'The molecules of 
some iiou-metallie elenieuts eoiisist of more than 
*2 atoms. for instam*e, niole.cules of pliospliorus 
and of ai'seni<‘, consist df 4 atoms. 

Th(i laws of Dillon^ and I’etit, find of Avopidro, 
constitute t’ e. main <^rounds for lixiii;^^ the atomic 


the other cases ehloririQ is roi)hie(‘(l hy o.xypm n}i(l 
h)f(lrotjv.n. 'riiiis we see tliat we do not p*t 1 
atom of oxyp*!!, weijLijliiiiy S, simjdy taking the 
])!aee of 1 of hyilrop‘ 11 , w(*i; 4 ‘hino 1, hut Ki parts hy 
wiM^jjht of <»xyp*n take iSje place of 2 of hydro;j;en. 
i These facts c.-in all he easily exjdained hy assuming 
i the atomi<‘ wci^dit of oxyp‘n to he Id, when the 
formula for water heeoines ), and (he other faets 
mentioned aho\ «• may In* c\pr(‘sscd symholieally as 
under ; 

Marsh-pis ]»as the com]M>sition (/ll^. Its first and 
I suc<*eediii^ <*hlorinc derivatives are respectively 
j('ll.j('l, ('IK'lj, (’(’1,; and tin* oxvp*n 

I <‘oiMpomids correspond in;; are (’ 11,011, (:ii.,o, 

(dfooH,oo... 

liet)resent(‘<l l>y ;;raiiliic formuI;»‘, tliesc are : 


WfMglits as at present use<l hy chemists, it would 
not he i>ossil>le within tin* limits of sucli an 
article as tliis to enter into the varied evidence, 
derived from ehenii<*al propertit‘s of suhstances, 
for assipiin;; ]>articular atoinie wt‘i;;hts to e(*r- 
lain elements. Soiin; examples of the kind of 
t‘vidence must siilliee. For many years, and in- 
dc<‘<l until eom]>arativelv recently, tlie atomi<‘ 
wci;;ht of oxyp'u was all hut universally slat«*d 
as S, eonipar(‘d with that of h\drop*n as unity, 
instead of H> as at i»n?sent. .\<loptin;^" this 
W(‘i^ht, the formula of water h'*eomes l|0, this 
ln'in.i; the simplest exjiression for tlie ]»rop<ntion 
of 1 part hy weight of liy<lro;;en to S parts Iw 
wei;^dit of oxy;;<*n. Now, we know that liydi-o- 
p‘ii and chloiine eonihine in the proportions hy 
weight of 1 to IFr-i to foim h\ <lroehlori<* acid, and 
fuither, that not less tlian do -4 parts ol chlorine 
cNcr t}ik(* tlie place of I part of li\drop‘fi in 
eoinhinat ion. \Ve further know a <*ompono<l of 
potassium, ow.Lteii, and h\drop‘n (potassium hy- 
dio\id<‘ Ol- caustic pota,sli t, which contains tln‘sc 
eicmoiils in tlie proportions ])y wci;;ht of dd. Id, 
and I. )-csp«‘ct ively. 

>farsli-pis eoiitaius ca.rlM»n and liydro.i;cn. and 
we know tliat it must contain at least t atoms 
of hydropm, hecausc, hy suitahh* mean.", the hydn>- 
P'fi wliich it contains (‘.an he r(*movcd in four suc- 
(-‘■s.sive slap's and its ]>lace taken lo chlorine. In 
I'crformin;.; the first of tlicse removal', or rrphur- 
ii‘> Ills as iln*y are called, we liml that d.“)‘t parts hy 
weight (d ciilorinc lake tlu^ place of I part l»y 

'.udit of liydrom-n. W'lmlo not know' any means 
ip which S j)a,rts of oxyp'ii can Ite p>t to take 
the place of these d.“)-| parts of i-liloriiie, nor is 
ihi-rc any instaiici* known in the whole ran.i;(! of 
(h'lnistry wlicre S p.arts (»f oxyecii take tin! 
p' u c of that (juantit V of chiorim* w hich eoinhines 
w.th I part hy W(*i'j;ht of hy»lrop*ii. 

Oil tn atin;^ the lirst ehhniiie deriNative of niarslj- 
with caustic ])oiasli, w'e ;:et potassium cliloritlc, 
and tlui placid of tin; elilorim* is taken hy Id parts 
hy W'ei;.;lit of oxy'ocii untf I nait liy •.V(‘i;;lii of 
hy dro;,^en. 'Die seetnnl elilorine <lei ivativ(* of marsh 
k'as (that in wlii(*li half of the total hydrogen, <ir 
‘2 atoms, is rej)lae(‘d hv chlorine) ha.' 2 parts 
hy W'<M;;htof hv(lro;;en removed, and its jdace taken 
hv do *4 X 2 narts 1)V w’ei;;lit of chlorine. Forn*- 
Mpondin^- to tliis, howawer, there is an oxyc’eii eom- 
poiiinl in wdiieli do *4 x 2 parts of elilorine aie 
• (‘placed hy Id ])arts of oxygen. Further, the next 
ehloriim (icrivalive of marHh-;;:as has an o\v;;en 
compound eorresjxmding to it, which, ho vcyer, 
has the place ot the do *4 x d ]iarts of • hiorino, 
tak<.‘n 1)\' i(i ■< *J parts of ox_v;^( i I part of 

hydrogen. Finally, the last chlorine d(*rivalivo of 
marsh-gas has a correspoiidiiig oxygen compound 
ni wliich the place of the dd*4 x 4 jiarts of <*hloniie 

taktm hy Id x 2 jiarts of oxy^gmi. 

It will be iiotiee<i that only in those cases w licre 
an even multiple of d5*4 parts of chlorine exists, is 
Ine place of the latter taken hy oxygen alone. lu 
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Such is an «.‘\am]>le of tiu' ii.ilurt* of tin* very 
\arit‘d cli(*mi(‘al evidence for the Hxing of a |>ar- 
ticular atomic weight. JJelnw is a list of the 
(‘lemeiits at pn*scii( known with (-ertainty, and of 
1 heir atoinii* weiglits as lixed In the vai ions kinds 
of evidence obtained hy M‘rv niimei'ous. and in 
many' eases, expi'riments. 'I’ln^ oiil atoinii! 

weights are g‘.Nt*n in tin* last column for (‘oni- 
jairi.''on. In most cas*-" the.M* an* just half the 
new ahmiic weights («*<* the li-'t helow'). The 
new' iMimhei" are now all hut uni\ersally employed 
l*y' chcmi>ts. 
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Name. 

SyinUol. 

New 1 

Atiiniic W'uight. I 

01(1 

Aioiiik- W'ci)cht 

Ruthcaiuui 

...Hu 

103 -.‘i 1 

62 
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Tt lias lHH‘n stated in tlie fore;;oiii<; that 1 atom of 
oxy/L^^eii is generally re^^anle<l as comhiiiiiii; with 
2 of liyilro^en to form water, ami tliat I atom of 
chlorine enmi»ines with I «»f liy«lro;;en t<> form hydro- 
chloric a<'id. 'riiese an; not the only variations in 
the nnnihev of hy<lro;^a*n atoms wliieh unite with 
1 atom of another (‘hunent to form a eomjxmnd. 
Thus in ammonia we lia\'e 1 atom of niiro^^'en 
nnitoil Nsith li <»f h\dro;;en; in marsli ^as, I of 
carhon united \Nitli 4 of h\<lro^on. Similarly, in 
many im*lallie eldorides tlu^ mimher of atoms of 
chlorine for I of imdal \aries, as for instance, in 
Ktd, ( aCL, i'it’l;, SnCI^, vVe, A^^ain, the oxides 
corresjMunlin;^' to these iddorides are respectively 
K.,< h < at h IliJt^, SnO.M v'xe. ; while we know otlnu’ 
compounds in which 1 atom of pota.ssium exists in 
comi>ination with 1 of l»r<»niineor iodine; 1 atom <>t 
cah-ium with 1 of sulphur or 2 of lluorine ; 1 atom 
of antimouN' with d of hydid^^en ; or 2 of antimony 
with l\ of sulphur, and so forth, hrom these ex- 
amph‘,^ it will lx* clear that tin* at«»ms of the 
elements ])ossess diHerent r.ir/uanfr ntfttrs in re- 
idacimj; one anotlier in chemical com]»ounds. 'Phis 
exchanec value of an elemmit is called its cnh nri/. 

1 atom <*f <‘hlorine «‘<)mhincs witli 1 of hydro;^en or 
1 of ])olassiiini, and these three elements are said 
to he inonordh’ttf. (’alcium, ow^jcn, a.nd sulphur 
are dii'aUnt ; nitro;^en ( in ammonia at least ), anti- 
mony, ami luMiiuth, frirnhiit; carhon and tin. 


ti'trumknt, I'cc. Some elements appear to have 
more than 1 valency, as for instance, phosphorus, 
which forms 2 chlorine compounds, l*(n.j and PCl^. 
Much eontroversy has taken place as to lixinj^ the 
valency of such elements, some chemists contendirif^ 
that valency is invariahle, and that where we find 
ill .some compounds an atniarent valency less than 
the highest Known, it is to he explained hy sup- 
posing a part of the conihinin^^ l>ower to remain 
uiisatislieil. It seems simjdest to as.siinie that the 
valency of an element may difler in different .sets of 
! eompouiids. The amount of importance attached 
to t he valency of an (dement, and to the (juestion as 
to whether or imt the. valhncy of an element is 
variable, is not now so j^reat as it was fonnindy. 

What is known as tlic nininthnf of an ehuiient 
is that proportion of an element which is cajiahh* 
of takin;; the jihun^ of 1 atom of a monovalent 
ehummt. 'rims, ,‘f!) parts of potassium cornhine 
with .‘k)'4 of (dilorine to form potassium ehlorhhx 
'Pin* e«|uivaleiit quantity <»f ealeium is not 10 jiarts 
(for that <|uantity of ealeium eomhines with So -4 x 
2 parts of tdilorine) hut V’ - l»arts. 20 is tluM'e- 
fore the (Mpiivaleiit wei^^ht of ealeium. Jmraday 
has shoHii that thos(‘ (jiiantities of various elements 
are chemically eqniNaleiit whicdi an* S(‘]»aral(‘d fimii 
various eh*clroly l(‘s hy the i)a,ssa^e through them 
of the same quantity of (‘leetrieity. S(‘e Ph.KC- 
TKu ri’v, (Jai.\ .\msm. 

W'Im'h tin* eiements ar(* arran^^ed in j)roore,'-siv(' 
order (»f their atomic wealds, a e(‘rtain re;;nlarity 
of sueee.ssion of ehemieally a,nah)oous eh'Uients is 
nliscrved. .\ttention was drawn to this hy New* 
lands, and tin? matt(‘r was more fnll,\ de\elo]>ed hy 
l..othar Me\(‘r and (‘specially hy Mend(d(*elP, who 
formulated tin* Lnir whi<di slaU's that the 

pnqierlies of an (dement are a function ot its 
atiuiiie W(d^ht. 'Pin* re; 4 ularify of tin* ivenrre?iee of 
the cy<des or jauiods is so strikin;^ that the app(‘ar- 
anee of ojips in tin* list led to the pr(*dietioj) not 
only of the (‘xistema* of numerous undiscoN ered 
(h‘im‘nts, hut of tin* pro)»ahle prop(*rli<‘s these 
elements would he found to jjossess when dis- 
covcivd. 'P}n‘se predi< tions have h(‘(‘n ver\ fully 
verilied in tin* case of two or thre<‘ recently dis 
eo\en*d (dmnimls, notahly ^.lallium and ;;(*nnai)iuii). 

.\ list of tlx? (dements arrau;;ed aeeordin;j; to the 
periodic .system is oiv(‘n iKdow' ; 
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In thi*- t de (iach horizontal liru*. form-^ a period hihit chemical analoj.(ic.s and siniihiriti(»s which 
or eyede of the elements, and the vaiioiis groups often very striking'. Tlni elements placed at the 
arranged in coUirans contain elements which ex- left of the columns iiossess greater re8eniblauces t<» 
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each otlier than to tliose |)hi(;e<l at the rij^ht, and 
rirc cersfh Tliose elements ineliulcd under Croup 
VTir. are exceptional. In each series wluire they 
occur we lind a set of three elements which Men- 
(leleefl calls tramitkm c/c//o;//f.s*, as they occur be- 
tween tlie end of one and the bc^iniiin*^ of the next 
htuq fK'riod or term of two scries. Numerous f^ans 
stiH exist in the talde, indicating the idaces whieli, 
doubtless, elements wliicli are still to f)e discovered 
will liereafttM* occupy. 

A marked periodicity is noticed in the nitnnic 
the elenumts (that is, in tin* •piotieuts of 
the sjKicific gravities of the soli<ls divi<led by their 
atomic wei;^hts ) ni eachVif Mendeleetrs series. This 
subject, however, cannot l»e pursued liere, as its 
discussion WO’ Id hiail too far. For further infor- 
mation conceriiin;' it and the periotlic law generally, 
the remler is referred to some of tln^ lark'd’ mod(‘rn 
text-books of chemistry. See also the article 
CnK.viisTKY in this work. 

Atomic A'oliiiiics. See A tomk’ Tiikohv. 
Atomic Wei$i(lits. See Atomic ' riiKouy. 

Atonement* sin violates the ;^rouml of union 
wliich the jiersonal creature has by nature w 'lih tlie 
holy (iod. The a(‘t of sin is oiu* of separation : the 
art hc;^ets the >tate of sin, the state contirms and 
rrp(‘als the act. The doctrine of the atonement 
(reals of the iiMMliation necessary for restorin;^ tin* 
union between tJod and man, which has been lost 
hy sin. The atonement, therefon*, must ever he 
the fundamental doctrine in esery reli;4ion of sinful 
cieatures. In the, t'hristian r(*li;.don, it manifestly 
occupies this central position; for the ('hristian 
doctrine of the atoiuMuent is hut the (wplanation 
of its en*at historic fact tin* emhodinient in one 
jKMson <d‘ (h(*di\ine and human natures in perfect 
a;;reeiiM‘nt. In the ]a‘rson of Christ, tlod and man 
are at<»M(‘d or made at one: In* is th(‘ir Atone- 
iin*ut. 

So fundamental is (In' doctiine of the atonement 
ill tin* Chri''lian leli^^ion, (hat all churches may Im 
said t«) he ojthodo.x <ui this point. 'I'ln* Church of 
Home, the Cr(‘eK Church, tin* various Protestant 
ch’i idles all a;4ree in rcstiii^n the inm*r*s hope 
cf salvaiinii on tin* me<liatoiial work or atoin*- 
uicMt ot .h ->U'' t'hrist. N<'n «‘rtheh‘ss, from the very 
h*”jiiininM »)f sjieculat ive Cliri"! ian theidooy, iheie 
h.i f heen within the se\eral churcln?s various 
\^a\'^ of concei\in;4 and explaining the nature 
and mode of operation of this mediatorial work. 
^\ liat follows is a brief sketch of the historical 
<lcv <‘lopment of tln*se speculations. 

' hi i-tianitv ditVers liom heathenism in the clear 
p<:cej,ii.)n M-liich it has of the aiita«,mnism sin has 
lutnMluced between tJod and man. Heathenism 
hut va;;uely conceives of this \ariance. and con 
sc«picntly lias )>ut an ill delineil notion of the 
atonement reipiired. 'riie abject subjection of 
man to nature ]uevt*nts his lisine into that .sjdien* 
<»f conscious freeilom which makes sin sinful, and 
<lemands an atonement with one >\ho is laird both 
of nature and man. 

In .Iudaism, man stands above nature, in conscious 
relation to a jiersonal (hxl, whose written law 
exhibits the reejuirements of his relationship with 
man requirements which are never met. and 
which only make him fejiifviUy conscious of die 
eyer-wideninc; breach between hliesdf and his ihxl. 
I bus the law awakened tlu^ sense of euilt. i.ud the 
desire for an atonement ; a (h*she ii co » 1 never 
•'satisfy. The nevei-eeasiim’ demands of these over- 
nnfulfilled requirements were constcMiih ackmnv- 
led'^c‘d hy its whole saerilicial which sym- 

bolically expressed the lihhien i^ronud of Jewish 
hope, ami projihetically pointed to its future imiiii- 
icstation. The Holy Scriptures in the Old T«*sia- 
•nent exhibit the makinj; of an atonement by 


vicarious sacrifice, but the idea of the sufterin;;’ and 
vicarious Messiah, ileclared in the writings of tlie 
prophets, and not entirely hidden from the more 
thouc[htful ami devout contemnoraries of Jesus, 
was one which was for(‘l|rTi to the Mes.sianie faith 
of the ^reat body of the peojde. 

Ill the New Testament, (’hrist is exhibited as 
one sent from (lod for the salvation of the xvorhl ; 
and as the condition, on the ]»art of man, of his 
ohtainin<< this salvation, we read of the reiiuire- 
merit of repentance, faitli, and reformation ; wliilst, 
on the part of (iml, as conditionin;^^ and mediating 
his forgiveness of .sins, we ha\e e.xliihited the 
life of (Mirist upon earth, hut more especially 
his «h*ath, as a raiiMUii for our sins, hy which 
wc arc. r(‘«lccnicil from the bondaj^e of sin, and 
ohtfiin forj^iveness, and eternal lih^ and p(*acc 
with (lod. (Miiist is tlu‘r(*fore the Mediator hc- 
tw(‘en (Jod ami man, liavin;^' made jieaee thron;.(h 
the hh)od of his cross; the iu*o])itiat ion for our 
Mils; and our hi^h-iuiest wlm oilers himself a 
sa‘*rilice to reeoncile ns with (hid. Moreoviu, we 
are also tanjiht that tlod has in (_'hrisi reconciled 
the world with liini.self. 

In accordance w ith this full and exjdicit teaehin<: 
of Holy Serijitnre. we lind that tin* siiM'erin^rs and 
♦ lentil of Christ were ever re^^arded as of primaiy 
ami essential importance in his work of redemp- 
tion ; hut notwithstanding; this, wc look in vain 
thron;;hout the <‘arly centuries of the (‘hristian 
Church for an>tliin;.r like a svstcniatii* <le\ elopnicnt 
of (hi* doctrim* of the atonement. The j^eriiis of 
the doctiine existed, hut without any lo^dcal 
eoiineetion or elearnoss. 'The earl\ elniieh fathers 
dwell with a. sort of inspired di'Milion ujion those 
facts of tin* ;4ospel wldeh represent (Miri.-t as the 
.sacrifice for on’’ sin.s, as the ransom paid for our 
redonqdion, as our deliMTer fioiii tin* power of 
Satan, as the restorer to mankind of whati’Ver was 
lost hy the fall of .Vd.im : hut lh<‘\ .seldom att(‘nipt 
to show Itotr ihrso losults eoimeet t ln'ins(*lvos 
with the sul]eriu;^s and di'alh of Christ; neither 
do tln*y show in what manm’r the atorn'inenl has 
ohjoetively be< n iiiadi*, nor how it is hrou^ht to 
the experienei* of its iiidi\idnal snhje(‘ts. 'rhrouj»h- 
onl the whole e.arlier a;;e of the clniridi down to 
tin* lime of Anselm, the helii*! was ;;iun‘rally pre- 
va.lent that Christ was oflered hy (omI, as a ransom 
for his people, to Satan, who ln*ld them hy the 
jiower of (‘niiqiiest ; this was specially emjihasised hy 
Ori;X(‘n and Ireim us. hut a Mew similar t** that of 
Aiisidm was also ni.-iinl. 'lined hy maiiM lhoni;li with 
va^^neiiess and ineonsist rney. Ikni’’ maintains that 
the former mode of eoiisidmin^' tin* d(‘atli of Christ 
wa.s transplanted from the i^noslics to the idiurcli hy 
simply convert in;;’ the ]>erson of the deminr;;e. into 
that of the de\il. Cri’uory of XNssa ex]dained 
that the devil consented to receiNc Jesiis as a 
ransom, heeanse he re;;arded him more tiian an 
equivalent for all tlio.se under hi ' jiower ; hut that, 
notwitlistandin;; his subtlety, he was ont\vittcd, 
for, owin;,^ to the humiliation in which (dirist Mas 
veiled, he did not reeo;^tiise him as the Son of 
(hul, and consequently was himself deceived. Hut 
bavin;; consented to reeei\e him as a ransom for 
mankind, In* Mas ri;;hteonsly deJ)ri^ed of his 
dominion over man, Mhilsl he could not retain 
tle.sus mIioii he discovered him to he the Holy 
One of tlod. St An;;ustine modilied the doctrine 
essentially by point in;; out that the devil, m Iio 
had oversteppeA Ids power, Mas eoiiqueved in the 
.sti’u;;;;le. lie had overs(i'ppi*d his juiMcr in tliis, 
thaMie thou;;ht In* .onld lioat tin* sinless Jesus 
as a slave, like the other sons ol Adam, M’hich 
last, ill fact, lK‘loii;;ed to him as jui.sonoi's. Nom’ 
he lost his ii;;ht to the latter so far as they belon;^ 
to Christ. 

The idea of a ))enalty endured on the part of 
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G()«l <xained tlie ]>retl<)iiiinaiioe after its advocacy l>y 
Athanasius. llear;^ucd that asliod liad tlircatcncd 
to ])u?iish trans;^n*ssois uitli death, he could hut 
execute his threat. IhiL then it was not heconiin;^ 
the character of (omI to(alh)W his nurpose in the 
creation of man to he fi list rated liy an imposi- 
tion practisc'd upon him liy tlie devil. dMie only 
(jxpedient, therefore, which remained for man's 
deli\t!rance from ileath was tlie incarnation and 
sacrilice of the I/o;;(»s in his stea<l, hy which the 
justic<‘ and veracity of (Jod would he maintaimMi, 
man delivcrcil, tlie law fuHilh'd, and the i>owt‘r id 
the devil hroken. 

lint the do<*trine of the utoneimmt was not 
prexeiittsl in its linal form until the acute ami 
subtle ^.^enius of Anselm reduced the more or l(‘s> 
coiifuseil concejitioiis of the early fathers to strict 
do^miatie delinitioiis, and for the lirst time adjusted 
the apparent eontradicl ion hot w een divine Jove 
on the one inind, and di\ ine justice and holiness 
on the other, d’o his <‘lear intellect is dm* that 
statement of the iloclrine of vicarious .voZ/.v/hc- 
Z/o//, which, umhu- various modilicatioiis, has ever 
since contiiim*d to la* lu'ld as tlui orthodox iloctrine 
of the cliurch. 'Fhe inlinilt; ,L,oiilt w hicli man 
lia«l coiitract(‘d, i>y the dislioiiour <»f his sin a.;iainst 
the intinitely ;j^rcat God, c<uild he atoned for hy no 
men* creature; only tlie <iod-man (Mirist de^us 
could r(‘nd(*r to God tlie infinite s;il isfact ion 
re«piired. (lod onl\ can satisf\ hims«‘lt. 'riu* 
human nature of < 'hrist enahles him to incur, the 
inliiiify of his (li\ine nature to pay, this d»‘h(. 
JJnt if was incumlM‘nt upon Ghrist as a man to 
order lii-^ life accordin,n' to tin* law t»f Go<{ ; the 
ohedi(‘m-e of his life, therefore, was not ahh* to 
render satisfarti^iu f«ir our ;;uilt. JJul althou.uh he 
was under ohliLiation to live in ohe<lience to the 
law, as the Holy One*, he was under no ohli^^alitm 
to (Hr. Seein^t, then, that he ne\ ert heh'ss volun- 
taril^x ^uneiid<*red his infinitely juecious lih* to the 
honour of God, a n‘<*om]iense from (h»d hecanie his 
due, and his recompeiisi* consists in the tor;^i\em*ss 
of ih *. sins of his hrethren. In this Uinii of the 
doetrim; we are lau.i;hl the jiecessity of an a<*tiNe 
vicarious satisfaction ; hut Anselm nowhere teaches 
the passive satisfaction, he, nowhere says tliat 
(Jhrist <*ndur<*d the jiuiiishment of m(*n. N«>r do 
w find in his wiitin^^s the deselopnient of the suh- 
jective shle of the doctrine namely, how the satis- 
faction render(*d to ( lod mediates the aloneiiient 
in the experience tjf the h<*li»*\m-, Aci-onlin;^ to 
Anselm, tlie satisfaction renden*d hv Christ was 
ereater than tlu^^milt for whic'- he aioned ; and it 
m*<*<led he ;;reater, foi tin* payment of the »leht 
dm* to God cave men no elaini to tin* favour of 
(lod. Ahelard attached [uincipal importama* to 
the nno'di aspect of the do<*lrine. n.ml diadared the 
love of Christ the ityleeniinc piinciple, ina much 
as it calls forth love on our pari. I'honias A«|uinas 
and his follow ers maintaine<l A u;^u-i ineV opinion of 
the infinite value of the hloo«l of ( liii-^l rei'dcrin;j; 
it more than sullicieiit ; while the Scoii.^ts main- 
tained that it was sutlieien: xUily hecaus' (h.d was ; 
pleast*d to r(‘^^•lnl it as sudicient. ' 

J^rotesiants and Koman Catlndii - alike accept 
tlie doctrine of the atonement as ; 4 i\ i n in A’lsidm s 
Satis/<(r(ion theoi v , in asciihin;^^ to the snn'erinj^s 
or rmu'its of C’lirist an infinite ohjective va' u*, hut 
the forinci .v^ive tin* prefm-ence te that aspect of 
this theory pre- euted 1*\ ihomas \ipiiiias ; the 
latter, to iliat of i)nris Seotns. 'I’he Protestant ■ 
theologians imwawer. e.\ten(h'd (lie iden of vie. ii ions 
sutlei so .xs to make it im imh* ihe divine, curst*, 
an Ojiinion a^jainst whieli I lellarinim* prote.sted as ‘a ! 
iiew' unhearu-ol lM*re.sY,' while, on I'm other hand, 
they insi.stcd on the active ohedience oi Cliii.>t, to- , 
f^eti ei w'ith the passive, referrin;' tln^ fermer to the 
complete obedience whieli ho yielded to the law. i 


Both ojiinions w ere intimately connected with the 
l*n>tcstant do;>ma of jnstilication. With the Konuin 
Catholic theologians, satisfaction is made by tlie 
ilealh of desns only for ^uiilt contracted Wore 
baptism, and only the eternal punishment due to 
mortal sins coniinittcd aftiw haptisni is remitted ; so 
i that (.Miristiaiis liave, thenisidve.s to make .satisfac- 
tion for venial sins hy temporal juinishnients. They 
, also asseileil that the mmits of Christ were super- 
erogatory, while Protestants tlioii^ht tJiev were 
eijiiivalcml to the ])emilties to he inllicted upon 
im*ii. And lastly, aeeordin;; to Roman Catholies, 
Chrisi hy his suli'erin|xs o)>tained merit tor liiiuself. 
Aimm^: the IVotestants thv*mselves, the Reformed 
: Church a]»]»ro\imated more m*arly to the Seotist 
nrrrptilatio than did the Lutherans. 4'he hdlow- 
in;Lt is an outline of tin* Lutheran iloctrine, as 
laid down in tlie, Ctnintnlinithrmrl : It is alone 
hv faith we can ii*(?t?iv(* tin* hlessin;,(s jireseiiUid to 
us in the ;^osj)el hy the HidytJhost. Faith iusti- 
ties, lu'canse it appropriates tin* merit of Christ. 
Tlierefori*, tin* ri^^lileoiisiiess whieli is imputiMl to 
the helievt*!, simply hv the eraec* of God, is the 
olM‘diem*e, the siillerin;:, and the* resurrect ion of 
Christ, l>y which he lias .satislied the claims of tin* 
law, and atoned for our sins. For as ( 'hri.-^t is not 
merely man, hut (iod and man in one ]>eisoii, 
he was, as l,.oid of the law. no more suliject 
lo it than he was sultji-et to sulVerin*^: and di'atli. 
F<»r this rea.''Oii, his twofold ohedicuee- that 
which he rendered, on the one hand, l»y lii- 
MiH’erin;;' ami ileath; and, on the oilier, hy liC 
ri; 4 hleons fnlliJuient of the law on onr helialf -is 
imputed to us, ami God aeijiiits ns of our ''ins. anil 
re;^jirds Us as just, in v it‘w of his eoiiiplett* ohcdifiicc 
in wh.al la* did ;iml siilleied. 'I'liis ohedicncc 
(mihraees tin* entire existeiiet*. of ( hrist iijion earth, 
and is so complete that it fully covers the dis 
ohedience of men, so that it is not reekone<l against 
t hem for eomleumat ion. 

A<*eordiiig to t’alvin. if it is ask»,*d how’ Chri"! law 
reconeih‘d us with God, and juirehased a righteoUM- 
ness whieli made him favonrahle to iis, it nia> Iks 
.answered generall\. that lie aceomplished this hy 
(lie w hole (‘oulse of Ids ohedience. Blit alt hough 
the life of t hrist is to he n*garde«| as paving the 
piiee neee^.s.arv for our <leliv( ram e, the S<’riptures 
aMiihi! our ledeiiijUion especially to his death, 
('alvin atlaeln d great imjMUtaiiee to tin* parlieuhir 
hhmIc of his <leath any other mode of death wduhl 
not liav«' nmdered the same sat isfa,ct ion to God. 
JL*. however, say v, little or notliiiig a.hoiit (‘lirist/ 
fullilliiig tin* law for iis, Imt dw<dls u)ion Ids 
(leliveiiiig Us from its curse. He does not. theic 
fore, i*\lii!ti! liis .aetive (d>edieiiee separa.te<l. as an 
essential nai i of Ids satisfaelion for sin, fioiii his 
pa'^'^ive ohetlieiiee. 'I'lie imporlanee attached to tin* 
ohedience of Ids life arises from its natural and 
neeessarv eoiim‘clioii with hi*^ sulleriiig ami ih*alh. 
And the great impiu tame atta«*he»l to Ids death is 
dr;»x'. ri ratlim- from the \ i(‘w of its suhjc(‘tive 
m*' • -l ily, than trom the idea, of the. di\ inc rigliteoas- 
m ri;iinel\, that without such a ileatli there 
W!Uild h.i\e Im'cii no sulli<‘i(*iii ground for the suh- 
jeeiivt^ veal i.sat ion of deliveram e from sin and guilt. 
Calvin’s view dill’ers from that of the. IiUtlM‘n<<J> 
CoHrortlirnfonml in that lie (hM‘s not ri'gard tin* 
relationship of Go<l to man .so iiiueh through tuc 
negative notion of a Redeemer from guilt and 
punishimmt, hut looks ujm»u (’lirist as tlie highest 
Me<lialor, through whom the nature of God is com- 
niuidcated to man. 

‘ Modern ('alvinisni ’ reiiresents tlie atoiieineiit as 
that satisfaction for sin wliieh was ren<h‘red to 
God, ill his imhlie. eliarae.ter as moral governor 
(jf the world, liy Hie perfeet obedience unto death 
of our Lord Jesus Clin.st. The nature of this siitis- 
faction was a moral, not a peiMiniary »atisfaotn>n- 
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Jt preserves to the moral j^overnmeiit (»f (Joil its 
Hutliority, wliilst its teiuleiicy is to seeure tlie 
foi^riveness of sin. Tlie value of tin* sufrt‘rin;^s of 
(Mirist consists in their temhmey to iiohohl the 
(liviiio moral ‘government unimpaired, whilst ]>ardon 
is extendeil to tho.si* who have violated it. There 
was a moral necessity for (,'hrist’s sutrerin;^s ainl 
death -'Obstacles to the bestowment of ]>ardon had 
to be r(5moved -the inlluene.e of tin* Holy Spirit 
had to sec. u red. The whole eonttiiits of (Uirist's 

earthly (‘xist^mee, embraein^i^ both his active and 
j)assivo obediene.e, must be r(‘^^anled as contribut- 
to the atonement whi(di he made. As to the 
‘c.vtent’ of the *atoneii?ent, there is a broad dis- 
tinetion to be made betweim the .sft/firtr/trt/ <»f the 
atonement am* its i'ffirlvnri/. It may be true that 
.hdiovah did not intimd to exercise that inlluenee 
of the iloly Spirit upon all, which is neee.ssary to 
secure the salvation of any oim ; but as the atoiie- 
iiicjit was to become the basis of moral ‘govern- 
ment, it was nectissary that it should l)e one «)f 
inlinit;<! worth, and so in itself adcMpiate to the 
i^jilvation of all. 'The T nivtusalists (‘|.v. ) hold 
both the siillieieney and ultimate* eflieieney of j 
tills ;^reat t‘vmit. 

'Die fore;j^oin;^ r<*])resents the moililied view of 
the doctrinti as advo<*ated by Dr l*ayne, ami as 
liidd, in all essential n‘speets, by .su(‘h men as IVe 
Smith, Warillaw, and many otheis. 'I’liis \ i«‘w in 
its earlier form, ami as found in the writings of 
()\\(‘naml lOdwanU, nniintains ( hat t Inmilonement 
was made only for tin* elect ; and that its neee'^.'^ity 
with respect to them juoseoutol lln* eternal justice 
of (iod, which retpiiriMl that every individual should 
reeeivt* his due desert ; and. eonse(|uenl ly, that tin* 
snlleriii; 4 's of ( Mirist were the enduranee* of punish- 
ment equivalent in cmouiit of sufVei inu’, if not 
identical in nature — as Owen maintains >\ith that 
to which the elect were exposed: ami, moreover, 
that the meritorious olHMlieime, of ( 'hrist in fullill 
in;; the law, iniputt‘.-> a i i,uhti‘ousne>^> to tlm.se fui 
wliom tin? atonement secuies sahation, whieh ; 4 :ive.'' 
them aelaim to the reward of i i;ihteouNne>.s, 

1 he teaehiii;t of S()einu.> is a re statement of the 
Iii/lm'nrr theory Hist distinct!.' taii;j^lit l>v 
.Vhi'lard. It represents man a'' atlaifi'ii;; to oim 
ne‘-'^ with liimsiilf and \sith ( Jod l>y his ov n moral 
eriei< 4 \. It rejeets lha.t id<'a of tin* rielueousness 
ol 'iod hi< h makes it imiios^ibh* lor him to 
loiL’iN e sin without ii sit i -fact ion, a*' impi‘'-init liuiti* 
liiiiii -it ions u])on the divine Ihnn”; ; ‘ii^aimrove- 
tile .lovtrine ‘if satisfaction, on the Livoiiml that 
sail taeti‘)n hir sin aiel for;j^i\ cne.ss of '>in an* 
irici iiip.it ihh? with ea<'h otln*r; and ohjeet'' that 
-in ;iin^ puiii'^hment are of .so personal a natun* 
as not to allow of tlieir beiii^^ transferred. The 
doctiim* It sou;^hr to establisli was that, man is 
reiorn-iled to (Iod by repentanee ainl reformat itiii. 
<hdy from an aed of man ebanuinji bis di.>.posii i-m, 
and not Irom an a<*t of iJod ebanj;;inLC bl.'^ n lalion 
to man, follows bis n'eoneilial ion with (e>d tbid 
1*^ in himself ever tin* .saim* t<iwanls man reeon- 
eded from all eternity : man ahme lias io assvinu* .i 
new relation ; ;is .soon as he does tliis, he is imme- 
‘liately reeoneilcd ; hy i his act of his will, he is ;ii 
one with (iotl. In this jnirely snhjecfive the<ir\, 
I'cpentancc occupic.s the place of faith in the 
orthodox doctrine, ami faith hci-emes identical 
"ith obedience. ddie sutrerin^s of Dhrist weie 
neee.ssary in order that he mi;_jht become our 
''xample, and be better Htted to render U" ln*lj 
that we nii;^dit have Ji plcd<^e and ^^[uaiantet? of tin* 
divine ft)r;^iveness ; and as eonditionin^‘ bis resur- 
t’oetion and ascension to jjjlory. 

The Arininians emlesivonrt'd to take an inter- 
nediate [losition between the theory of Soeinns ;unl 
the satisfaction theory of Anselm. 'IMiey assert ytl 
fkat the design of (.Mirist wa.s to render a saonlicial 
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oblation in behalf of all men indiscriminately, by 
which ‘siitlieient c:race ’ is nieiitoriously seemed 
for each, and their .sins renden;‘l remissible upon 
condition of faith. They niaintaincil that the 
doctrine that (Mirist setislies in our liebalf the 
preeejitive demands of the law by bis active 
obedience, as well as tin* penal <leman<ls by bis 
pa.s.sive olMidienee, leads to .Antinomianism. 

(i rot ins drew a snl»thj; distinelion between satis- 
fartio iu\i\ sahitio, and taught that (Iod, by inllict- 
iiig death on (Mirist, bad giv«Mi in an arbitrary way 
an examjile of ]>nnisbment. His atonement theory 
is known as the Gnrrnntu ntal theory. Aeeording 
t.‘) it (ohI’s justice is not vindicatory, but may be 
referre‘l to a general governnn‘ntal rectitmle base.tl 
on a benevoh*nt regard for the well being of the 
subjects of bis moral govenmn?nt. Jjiw is a pro- 
duct of the divine will, ami tberefoic reJaxaole. 
(iod's sovereign ]uerogative inelmhis the. right of 
pardon, (iod so eoinlitioiis llie ]»ardon of iiunian 
sinners, by .selecting such an exaiii]de of suilering 
that man may not think be can .sin \n itb imjmiiity. 
(Mirist's snfl'erings, then, wert* not juiiiisliment, but 
an example of a ‘let‘*rmination to punish hereafter. 
MMiey were not to satisfy divine justice, but to im- 
]Mess the mind of the moral universe with a siu- 
[ deterring motive. IMiis view is substantially tin? 

I saim? as that held by the younger Edwards in 
I America. After ( irotins, Limlioreli emphasised the 
' i«h*a ‘>f a saeriliee, as set forth in tin* Old 'l\‘sla- 
. ment, wbi‘*)i the. tbeologinns juevious to An.selm 
i ba*! gi*nerally a‘lopted. MMiis tlmory was intro- 

■ ‘Inei'd into the .Xrminian works on theology, ami 
, aj)proved by the Soeiiiians of the nev.t period. MMu* 

I (^hiakers admitted tliat redemption has om>c been 

imule by tlie deatii ‘*f ( Mirist, but eonm*eted with it 
the id(‘a of a seei iid iiMlemption realised iut(*rnall\. 
This s<*eoiid reeoueiliat ion ibev legardcd as the 
4‘s.->eiitial redeeming juim iple. 

.\ee«)rding In what is otten called the Mjjstirttl 
j ibeorx, the re<*oneiliation etVeete‘l by (Mirist was 
. brought aboul b\ the mNsteri«)ns union of (Iod and 
i man, aeeomplished b\ the inearnat i‘)ii, lalber tbaii 
' by bis saerilieial di'atb. MMiis view was not eon- 
; lined t‘)lbe IMatoiiising lallieis or the di.sciples of 
; Seotus I’bigemi, but Mas held by ( Isiander and 
SeliMenkfeld at the Ivcformation. and by the 
school of S(*bleieiinaeber, the most spiritual among 
; mod<‘in tln*ologia,ns. MMm? last eonm‘i-ted the 
' doctrine of the n ie.irions sull'ering*^ am! ]u‘rfeet 
‘diedit'iiee ‘)f (Mirist with bis sinlessnes.- ami the 
doelrim* of Ids priestly ofliee, but se|>aiaU‘tl the 
; sub.stitutioii and the satisfaction so as to i'ej>resent 
; (MirisT.s sufierings as only vicarious, hut not as 
i making satisfaction ; and ids tilKMlieiiee as making 
1 .s.itisfaetioii, Init not as vieaiious. The redeeming 
ami atoning primijde is m»t the single fact that 
(Mirist died, but a vital union Mutb 1dm. Hv m<*ans 
of tld-> we appro)»riate to oursclve'- (Moist's riglit- 
eousiiess (Ids obedii'iiee unt‘) de.'tli); this a]ipro- 
ju’iation, ImwevaM-, is m»t t‘> be eonbmnded with 
: the mere e\ti*nial lln'ory of vicarious satisfaction. 

: (Mirist's )>assi\(* obedience is nurely the crown of 

■ his active ‘ibetlieuee. 

'IMie followingare the s(a(<*meu(s of (lirt*e imxleni 
n*]u*esenta(ive English theologians: ( I ) .1. J. Tayler, 

' as n*]U(*.senling tin* vii*w of modern I idtarianism, 
which has followetl n.itnrally from the ‘moral 
inihieiiee’ theory of Soi*innsand (‘arlier ol Aheltird : 
(‘2) Dr J. Al*Leo<l ('ampbell, mIiosc ‘.sympathy 
theory ' M'as a spiritual outgrow tli Irom ( \alvin- 
ism;’(o) F. 1). Mauri. the rep le.seiit alive of the 
modern ‘Broad (Miundi' School, which apjU'oxi- 
aiates to tin* ‘ moial inlluenee theory in its atti- 
tude to the atonement qiie.stion. 

(1) Dr Tayler says: 'riu're is via: mediator be- 
tween <lod and men, the man (Mnist desus. This 
can only refer to nnrivaJled i>re eniineiice, not to 
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oxclusivo function. For all iniinls ilo, in fact, 

mediate between (heir less J^ifted fellow -creatures 
and the ^reat realities of the invisible world. This 
i.s mediator, ‘the man (Mirist Jesus' 

— not a bein*^^ from anotiier sphere, an an;»el or a 
(Jo<l but a brother from the bosom of our own 
liuman family. ‘He ^oive himself a ransom for o// ’ 
who embrace his otlers ami will hearken to his 
voice. He briii^^s fiomdod a ;.;eneral summons to 
repent; and with that he conveys, throu»^di faith, a 
spiritual ])ONvcr to shake oil* the bonda«j;e of sin. 
and put on tin; freedom of a new heart and a 
new life. He is a deliverer from the pow<*r of sin 
and the fear of death. 'Fliis is the entf of His 
mediation. This is the re«lemption of which he 
pai<l the price. His death, cheerfully met in tlu* 
inevitable se<pience of faithful duty, was only <nie 
aiiiou^' many links in the chain of instrumentalities 
by which that deliverance was etlectc«l. It was a 
ju'oof, such as could be ^iven in no other way, of 
trust in (lod and immortality, of lidelity to dutv, 
and of b»ve for mankind. In those who earnestly 
contem]datcd it, and saw all that it imj>lie<l, it 
awoke a tender response of ;rratitude and con- 
lid<Mice, which softened the (dulurate heart, and 
opened it to serious impressions and tiie «juicken- 
inj^ influences of a r(di;^ious spirit. 

(‘2) l>r«lohn .M‘ra*od ( ‘ampbell says : The work 
of the Son of dod who came to <lo and di<l the 
will of his Father must, in view of the deliverance 
which h<*. wrou;xht, be re;j!:arded as t wobdd ; tirst. 
as dealin.ij witli man on belialf of (Jod, and secoml, 
tas d(‘a]in; 4 ' witii dod on belialf of man. In <lealin;:: 
with man on ladialf of dod, ('hrist rcv(*.aled to 
us the Fath(‘r in his relation to a sinful world, 
show»‘d us what our sins were t<» do<l, vindicated 
in the world the Father's name, and wituessjMl 
to the excellency of that will a;;ain‘'t whi<*h we 
were rebellin^^ In thus revealing the will of 
the Father towards sinful men, he necessarily 
became a man of sorrow and sulVeriu;;, but these 
arose naturally out of what he was, and the 
relation in which la*, sto<)d to those for whom In- 
sulVered ; and to the holim^ss and love of his very 
nature must, we, refer their aw'ful intensity and 
immeasurable amount. He sufrere.<l what la* 
sutlered just through se(*in^^ sin a, ml sinners with 
(fOit’‘ eycis, and feeliii;;’ in refmenc.e. to them with 
(Jod'.s heart. Hy what he sutbnod, he <-ondcmm*d 
sin, ami revealed the wrath of do<l a^^'linst it. 
His holiness and love takin;.; the form of sufferings 
cruiijMKse the vfuy essence and ade«juacy of his 
sacrilice for sin. 

Again, in dealing with dod on behalf of man, 
the oneness <»f miml with tin* Father which towards 
man took the form of condemnation of sin, lHM*ame 
in his dealing with the Father in relation to us a 
perfect confession of emr sins, which was a perfect 
Aimm in humanity to the jmlgment of dod on tin* 
.sin of man. Sucli an Amen was dm* in the truth 
of all things, <lue on our b<*half, though we could 
not render it, due from him as in our nature and 
our true brother. He who w as the truth, < ould not 
be in humanity and not utter it. This i-mifessiiui 
of our sins by him who, as the Son of (omI and the 
son of man in one person, could jjcrfectly realise 
the evil of man's alienation - this Amen from the 
depths of the humanity <»f dhrist to the divine eon- 
deinnation of sin, has all the elements of a perfect 
repentance in humauity, for all the sui of man all 
e.xeept the jie.rsonal cons(*iousricss of sin ; and hy 
that perfect response <»r Amen to the miml of (hxi, 
in relation to sin, is tlie w rath of do<l rightly met, 
and that is aw\arded to divine justice which is its 
due, ami couhl alone satisfy it. 'riiis confcs.sion of 
the world’s sin hy the Head and Representative of 
humanity, was followed up hy his intercession n.s 
a part or the full response of the mind of the Son 


t<» the mind of the Father. ‘ He bore tlie sins of 
many, and made intercession for the tmnsgi’essors.’ 

(J) F. I). Maurice jirofessed to liol<l a purelv 
biblical tbcology, .as opposed to the tbeologi«is 
of coiiscioii.sness, which lie repudi.ated. His doc^ 
trine of the atonement is the answer which the 
Itihlc gives to the ilcmands of a sin-smitten 
consci<‘m*c. A sinner rciniircs, ami is content to 
he t<dd on the authority of Scripture, that the Son 
of (loii has taken away sin. i"his message from 
(loilis tin* gnsjiel for all men. ’Die sinner W'ants 
to lie assured that (lod has spoken, that lie has 
declared himself the Reconciler, and desires to la* 
shown liow^ and in whom he has .aecomjilished that 
work on his behalf. 

'Po this (piestijui Ht»w and in whom the work 
of reconciliation has heen accomj)lished Maurice 
replied as follows : 'Phe will of (Iml is set forth in 
tlu* llihle to he a will which is good to all, and the 
gnmnd of all that is right, true, just, and gracious; 
the Hihle also s(*ts forth the Son of (lod as being 
one in will, ]mrpose, .ami siilistance with the 
Father, and shows that his whole, life on earth 
was an exhibition of, and submission to bis 
Father's will. 'Pbe Son nf (lod was Lord of men, 
tin* Loot a, ml Hi'ml of humanity, .and the source of 
all light and rigliteonsm'ss in man. Heing thus 
one with (lod and om* with imin, lu^ brought tin* 
will of (lod into our nature, aiul fulfilled it in oiir 
nature pt‘rfcctly. lu tin* fullibm*ut of this will in 
our nature, as its bead, be shared its sufl’crings, 
cmluriiig that wrath or jmiiislimcut wbicb pro- 
ceeded from Holy Lovi*; tlius realising, on the one 
baud, the sins of the world, and on the other, the 
consuming fury of tin* holiness of the lo\(? of (1<mI, 
with an angnisli which only a porfcctly pure ami 
holy Hciiig, who is also a, j)(*rfc«*tly sympathising 
ami gracious lh‘iug, can fed, 'Plie luaii (’hrist 
Jesus was for this reason the object of bis Father’s 1 
continual co!iij>laccm*y .a couipl;u*<‘ncy fully drawn | 
out by the death of the cross w bicb so jicrfectly | 
brought out to view the uttermost power of selb 
sa<-rilice which lay hidden iu tlu* «livim* love, ami 
conscipiently lu^ cxliibiteil linmaiiity, in its lieml, 
atoned for, reconciled. 

'Phi* reader is referreil fer further and fuller infonna- 
tioii on this Mil)ji‘et to the following works : Itaur. 
Dir C/n'istfirltc Lihrr nni thr Vri'mhninKj (ISHS), and 
Vin'h amujf n iHn r die i^hriMliviie t 

vol.s. liSdo (»7 ) ; tlio D(Mfiuciiff('.'<rhi</tt(' t>f Neander, of 
(jiescler, uml of llagenhach; (dvin's fihstifnfrs ; the iflo- 
van t works of Iwlwanls, of Owen, of Arehhishop Magee, 

<*f Dali!, and of Viofessor (‘rawford; (’ainphell (Joliii 
M'Ja-od ), o/ f/tc Atniiriiifut. : Thomson’s Uaiiipton 

Liclnre H. N. Oxeiihain’s Oitholir Jjurtriiu- o/ 

Un: Atniifniriif (lid ed. Tayli'i* (J. .1..), 

tuin A.'tfHrts of Faith mat Dutff ; Maurice, Tlaatattiral 
Fsfuum : tlio great Wi>rk of Kitschl, Dir Chrhttirhc 
Lihrr ron drr lUchtfrrtiimnj and Vrruhhintaif ( d vols. 
li<l ed. 1S7(D74); am! Dr (i. Jainitfson’s DiacaHniom an 
the Altna na at, fit it Virariann f ( 1S.S7 ). See als(* the 
articles Fl.KCTIoX, 1'KKOKSTI.N'.\T1 oX, SaCUIFR'K, .Slc. ill 
this work. 

Atony (dr. o, ‘not,’ and frino, d stretch ’), in 
McMiicinc, slackness, diddlity of the whole body, or 
of any muscular organ, 

.itru'to, a rive*!- of dolombia, interesting be- 
cause* it lias n^pcatedly been made to boar a part- 
in scbeiiies for a sbip-i*anal across the Istbniua ol 
Faiiaina. Kising on the Western ( ’ordillera at an 
altitude of 10,od0 feet above sea-level, it runs .‘lOa 
miles iiortlnvard tlirougb low' swampy country, and 
falls by several moiitbs, interrn])lcd by bars, into 
the (inlf of Darien. It is navigable by steanicis 
for fully 250 miles, Ix'iiig 7.50 to 1000 feet wide, and 
8 to 70 feet deep. A route, surveyed by the Fnited 
St.ates govornim‘nt in 1871, [)ro]>os<»d to connect the 
Atratoaml the Jnnidor, flow ing into the Facilic, by 
a canal 48 miles long. At tlie Paris International 
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Coii^l^ross (1870) fur tleei<linj^ the host ruiite fur 
the interocoanic canal, that route was, with 
various others, discussed and rejected iu favour of 
De Losseps’ line from Liinon to rauaina. (lohl- 
dust is found iu and about the Atrato. 

Atrailll ( a town of Ihitish India, in | 
tlie Nortli-west rrovincos, IG miles NK. of Ali^^arh. ; 
Foiiinled about the 12th century, it is well luiilt, i 
with wide streets, a good ha/aar, ami an abundant i 
supply of water. Pop. ( 1S71 ) lOjO.Vi; ( ISSl ) 1(>,(MM). | 

Atrek, fi river of P(‘rsia, rising in Khurasan, j 
among the llazsir Masjid Mountains, ami thence 
tlowiiig nearly .‘hV) mile;^ west ward to the ( ’aspiafi 
Sea, from Shatt downwards .along the boundary 
with the Uussiaii emjdre. Its width at the mouth 
is usually <»nly 10 feet, but in th<» sjning tides it 
overllows its banks to a width of over two mih‘s. 

AfrCIlS, son of Ptdops, grandson of Tantalus, 
and ehler brother <d Thyestes. He w.as married 
lirst to Cleol.a, who bore him Phdsthenes, then to 
.Krope, who had Imhui wife of his son Pleisthenes, 
ami win) lnjre him Agaim'iiinon ami Menelaus, and ' 
lastly to Pelopia, <laughtt‘r of his brother 'riiyestes. | 
Having to llee for tln^ murder of his half brother 
(Mirvsipi»us, he eame along with 'I’hyestes to 
.MNcena*, and ultimately became its king. Here 
Ids wif(‘ .Krone was seduced by 'riiyestes, who, 
win'll banished for this outrage, sent Pleisthenes to | 
sla.N Atreus, but' the latter slew the youth instead, ' 
not knowing him at the time to be his ow n son. 
Ill revengi^ he killed the two sons of 'Phyestes, and 
j)lae(‘d their tlesh before the father at a bamjuet 
ostentatiously made to c<‘lebrat«‘ the re<*oneilia- 
tinn. 'Phe unhaiipy luther tied in horror, and the 
^engeanee of hea\en, in the shape* of faniim*, fell 
on Atnnis hir his abominahh* atroe*it>. Advised 
by the oracle to call oae’k 'i'hvestes, he went to 
search for him, .and at the court of King 'Phes- 
ju'otus mari'i(‘<l his third wih^ I’elopia, whom he 
helieved to bt* a daughtei- of 'Plu'spmtus, but who 
V, as really a daughter of Thyestes, and .at the time 
with child by him. ddiis ehihl, .Kgisthus, aft(‘r- 
".irds slew Atreus when eommissione<l by the 
I It ler to *'lav his ow n father 'Phy«‘ste.'.. 'Phe tragic 
faJe of tin* house of Pelops gav(; m.iterials to the 
gri'at tragii* ]ioets of ( Jreec'c*, w hom .Milton in his 
// I’r/i.srrtfsu sp(*aks of as ‘presenting 'Phehes or 
Pel« i>s' lino, or the tale of 'Prov divine.' 

Atri, or .\I)KIA. See .\l)i;i.\. 

Al'riplex. St*e ( 'iiKNoeoDiArK.v: ami On vniK. 

Atrium, in Homan .\ieliit<*eture, Avas the hall 
which formed the chief part of a Homan house* ; 
int'. it oin? entered from the vestibule by tln^ 
main door. Jt w.is lighted from the roof, which 
slo[*ed towanls ,an opening in tin*, e«*ntre (tin* 
(ymp! nriuin,)\ through which the rain-water tlowa*d 
into a kind of cistern situated on the floor (the 
nupf Krnnn). On Imth sielcs, passages h*d to the 
several chambers, ami behind it was the rootless 
(‘(fnrf/uftii. In early Home, the family mats and 
the nuptial couch stood in the atrium, which was 
usej as the eommon public ajiartment, where the 
mistress ami her maids sat sjunning ; but in hater 
time.s it w’as reserve<l as a g<*m*ral Avaiting-room 
for visitors and clients. In ecelesiasti<*;il archi- 
tecture, the atrium Avas an onen court before a 
church, Avhere penitents and others stood to .solicit 
the prayers of the faithful. 

At'roim. See Hkm.adonn.a. 

Atrophy (Or. o, ‘not,’ and fntphr, ‘nourish- 
umnt’), an alteration of the xital processes in a 
living organism, either animal or vegetable, re.sult- 
ing in a diminution in size and functional activity 
of the Avhole org.anism (general atrophy), or of 
c.ertam of its organs or tissues. It may be a 
natural process, as in .atrophy of the thymus glam! 


during childhood, or in general atroiihy of ohl 
age; Imt is much more commonly the result of 
disease or injury. It m.ay be c.aut^d ( 1 ) by a 
deiicient suiiply of nourishment, as by starvation 
and jiiseases atlecting digystion, or by injury of or 
ore.ssure on the arteries supplying a part Avith 
bloo<l, as Avhen begg.ars ])ru(iui‘e atroj>hv of their 
muscles by tight bamhaging of their limbs; (2) by 
exce.ssive Avast e of tissm*, as in fiivers ; (.3) by 
dimini.shed functional activity, as in .atrojiby of 
paralysed limbs from disease; and (4) by certain 
]»oisons, such as UMlinc, lead. Pom])are Hvi'ER- 
Tl{()l*ll V, Nl TIMTION. 

Atropia, or Athoi'INK, (’rll -tiNO:!, m an 
alkaloid existing in all ]»arls of the deadly night- 
shade {AtrufHt hrlhnlumui ). 'Phe see<ls of tho 
thorn-.apple [Ihiturn sirn monl mn ) also (‘ontain an 
alkah)id, D.aturine, Avhich tnr huig was bt'lit^ved 
to be identical with atropia. Herent researches 
.seem to indicate that it is, howc\ (‘r, only isomeric, 
and that it is only half as pois»)nous as atropia. 
It may be prejiareil from the juice of belladonna 
by heating it to ItH I’. (IM) ( '. ), filtering, and 
after addition of potash, shaking Avith chloroform. 
'Pile crude alkaloid obtained after eAaporalion of 
the chloroform is pnrifi(*d by crystallisation from 
hot alcohol. 'Phe crystals occur in colourle.vs silky 
neeilles, united in tufts. It is veiw poi.sonous, 
,?,,-,th of .a grain causing dryness of the throat; 
but it is nevertheless u*'e«l internally or by injec- 
tion in <*a..s<‘s of hooping-cough and ptyalism. It 
is al.M) used as ,an anti<lote in cases of opium 
poisoning. .A solution of sulphate of atropia in 
Avater droj)])(*d into the eye is mov generally pre- 
ferretl to belladonna lolions or ointments for eye 
di.scases. It ]>rodMccs dilatation of the jmpil ivnd 
paralysis of the a>H‘onmiodation, Avhii’h do not com- 
pletely pass aAvay for some <lavs; and jilso a 
si'dative and curativo eflcct in man a inflaim*d con- 
ditions. .A .solution of about four grains to the 
ounce is most often employed ; but a single drop 
of a very much Aveaker solution afVects the puiiil. 
At'ropos* one of the l•’ates ((j.v.). 

Atta'ciie (K r. ), om* attached to or connected 
Avith anoth»*r, as a part of his suitt* or atteinlants. 
'Pin* term is spi'cilically api»lied to young diploma- 
tists on the stall’ of an ambassatlor. 

AttSU*lllllC1lt is an Phiglish legal term, .signi- 
fying the form of ju-oeess by the autln)rity of 
j Avhieh the p»‘rson or the goo^l.'^ of a debtor may 
be seized in ."latisfaclion. .Vs a ]>roct*eding against 
j the person, it is a species of criminal ]»roce.s>, and 
I has the force of much that aa ill be found under 
j .\ UHKsr («|. V. ). In form, ii is a Avrit adthe.ssed to 
I the shcrifl’. commanding him to attach the person 
j against Avhoni it is issued, and have him before 
' tlie court to ansAver b)r some act or default 
i amounting to contempt of court. 'Phns, in 
j IlaAvkinss Pleas of the ('hiaau, such ctinlempts 
j are thus classed : (1) l)isob(*di(‘iu*e to the t^>ueen's 
j Avrits ; (*2) Contempts in the face uf a (‘ourt ; (3) 
Contemptuous Avoids or Avritings concerning a 
court; (4) Hefusing tt) comply AAith tlu* rules and 
aAvards of a court; and (.">) Forgery of Avrits, or 
any other dt'ceit temling to im]»ose on a court, 
j Parties are also liabh* to the procc'^s of attai'liment 
I us for a eontt*mpt of court Avhere, in an arbitration 
(see Akiiituation ) tin* UAvanl having been made 
a rule of court, the parties retusc to obey the same. 
In (’hancery, then* may be attachment of the 
pemon for judicial default or other otlence to the 
A’ourt, as, for e\am})h', Avhere a defemlaiit fails to 
nut in a ju’ojier defence to the plaintifl s statement 
of claim. A Avitness Avho fails to attend Avhen duly 
.summoned is in such CA’cnt considere«l to huA’e 
committed a c»)iitempt of court, and to he liable 
j to he punished for such contempt by attachment. 
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No attarlnnent may Ik* issiiotl witlioufc tlio leave of 
the court, to be a|»]>lieil for on notice t<i tlie party 

apiinst wlioiy it issues. 

The proceed in l»y attiwhinent of debts or ‘joods 
in Iiands of a third party |;eseiiil»Ies in sonic respects 
the S<‘ots dili;;eiicc or ]>rocess of arrestment (see 
AlUJKs'r.MKN'i’ ). The best illustration we can jiive 
of it, in this sense, is that relatin^r to the ]M»wer <»f 
a jud'xnient cretlitor to recover under his jud^^meiit. 
I'udcr the rules <>f court now in force, a jml^^inent 
creditor may, on an r.r partr a])j)licat ion, obtain a 
».faniish(‘e order to attach delits owin^i;' to the debtor 
from an\ third ]»erson within the jurisdiction : and 
th(‘ third jierson or (Jarnisliee (q.v.) may lu* ordered 
to attend and show (*ause why In^ should not jjay 
his del)t to tin* jud^onent cn'ditor. I'liis latter 
procee<lin;» is tin* e<[uivalent of tin* action of furtli- 
<*omin^ ill Scotland. 'The ordinary <lili;.jence of 
arrestment in e\<‘cntion a,;;ainst tlie movable estat<* 
of a debtor, as practised in Scotland, is in England 
not usually ealleil attachment, but simply exi‘cu- 
tion of jud;;nn‘nt debt. 

Farcifjn Att(trJnnrnt ori^^inated in the custom 
wlnueby tin* citi/ens of London, i»rist<d, ICxeter, 
ami J^ancaster, when suin;^ forei;.;n(‘rs i.e. debtors 
outside the city — Wf*re entitled hf'fon* jud.Lrm(‘nfc 
to attach lln‘ir ;^f)ods (»r <lehls in tin* hands 4d’ a 
garnishee, a, ml so conqn*! tliein to ap|»ear ami 
]dea<l. It is still compi‘ti‘nt in the. May«u*.s (’ourt 
of London, thouiiii not in the Hi<.;h ('ourt of 
Justi('e, It resembh's the Scottish procetlun* of 
arrestment in security and ml ftnulnnAttni Jurifidir. 
tlumsn, Se(^ \i;J{l':.sTMKN r. 

In the Lnited Srati‘s, attachiin'iit maybe (h‘line4l 
as the takinir into (In* cuslo<ly of the law tin* per- 
son or jiroperty of one who is aliea<ly l»efore the 
court, or of one wliom it is son;.iht to hrin.i; befon* 
the court : also a writ for this purjtosi*. To some 
extent it is of the nature of a criminal }inK*(*ss. 
Ill some stati*s, attaclnnents are distin.iruishe4l as 
forei: 4 n ami domestic— the former issued a^^ainst a 
Jion-ie.sident ha.vin;< proj)erty within the jurisdii*- 
tion of the stall*, tin* bitter a;.'‘ainst a rescidciit in 
the. state ; juii-'dii t ion over tin* per.son or juo|»erty 
bein^^ necessary for an attachment. ,Vn attach- 
ment issued umh'r a slate law nhich has not be(*n 
adopted by con*.^resN, or by a rule of court, cannot 
be sustaineil in a. Tnited Stat<*s court. Money due 
to a seaman for waj^es is not attachable in the 
hands of a jmrser, tin* purser bein;;' a distributin;: 
a<xent of the ^j^overnment, ami in no sense the debtor 
of the seaman. 

Attciindl^r (throu;;b Fr. from Lat. 

‘to touch u]M>n siqiposed errornmusly to in* 
throu‘'h Kr. from Lat. fimfrrr, ‘to <lye,' ‘taint ), 
in Kn;;lish law, is the le^a! conseijuence of sen- 
tence of <I(*ath or outlawry, in respi'ct of treason 
or felony. 'IMie <*rroneous <r\planation of the word 
warpeil its ori;^inal ineanin;^, and hem*i* the idea 
of the stain eamc to be (‘fiiisiih'red as essiMilial. 

It was folloWf*d \\y fnrfi'lt nn' of and rorni/t- 

tion if hlood : ami i,mmMally it imported eviiniq ion j 
of civil rii^hts ami capacities, Tims, an -t tain ted | 
person cannot sue in a • ourt of i'l <ice; -i loses | 
ail powt-r over his -jiropeiry ; ami ne is by his i 
attaimler rcmleved incajial»le. of performin**' .iny 
of the duties, or enioyin;.^ anv of tin* juisib -' - of a 
free citiz(*n. It was onlv in cases of tuas- n that 
tliere wa.^ an ab.-;»»liit4‘ forf'-it lire of oal (^sfarf. In i 
ca.ses 4»f miirdei a.id other *e! . ly (am’ foir.ierl'v the 
majority »f e ine-.^ were leloni**'), the fortt*itiire of 
lainls !o t]i(» ^MoM fi last* d only f c a ;i<*ar and day : 
and e\a [j tiiis b.nlteii foifei! 'r( w.as in 1814 eon- 
fined to the e;m<.* of muoler. |»nt Oien in such 
cases, i»y the d<*< trine ot corruption ot bhM»d, 
heir of the traitor or felon was im*a])aei;atr-d from 
succeoilin^, and the land r(*verted lo the lord or 
ftiiperior, who uas frequently the crown. J..eps- 


lation was passed at the time of the Jaeohite 
rebellions to coniine the cllect of attainder to the 
jierson actually convh^t^il, hut it was not till IS.S.q 
that it heeaine possible in England to trace descent 
through an attainted peiNon. The forfeiture ap]died 
to honours and di^iiitii's as well as land ; hut where, 
land or honours W(*re (*ntailed, it was held that the 
r(‘maimler-meu or siihstitut(*s were unalleeted. In 
Scotland, the whole law on this subject has heeu 
widt*ly dill'erent. forfeiture of movable estate 
I (or escheat) occurred in every case of oapital 
j .sent(‘ii<*e i.t*. a-lmost every b*]oiiy in former times, 
and aEo iii evimy ease of 4>utlawry. This must hi* 
dist in/^uished from t he peii.ilty of escheat of mov- 
ables uhicli was by statute imposed for such crimes 
as ilcforccment, ]>erjury, and hi; 4 amy. Some doubt 
exists as to how far ririJ (hath bdlowed in the case 
of a. comh‘mned felon, as in the ease of an outlaw. 
I»ut in S<‘otlaiul, excc]it in cases of treason, the 
forfeiture nevt‘r t‘\tended lo the fee of real estate, 
'riieri* was a liferent csclieat in favour of the 
sujicrior, hut I'Viui the outlaw n*(ained a ri^^ht of 
dispo^iiii; of laud. N»»r was there in Scotland, 
e\<*(*pt in tin* ease <4 tn'asoii, nnythin;^' nxscmhlin^r 
eorruplion of idood. I’pon tin* other haml, the 
Scottish law of ticasoii piior to the Luion was in 
some respi'cts mori* stiinpmt than that of ICn»ihinil. 
It fortVite^l all int(*rests in an entail(*<l (‘state or 
ili.miily. The laws of the two count ru's wimc, 
assimilate<l by statute, whieh iiitroilueisl to Seot- 
laml ( thou;ili with h‘ss ]*ractical ell’ect ) tin* doctiirn* 
of eorruplion of blood. Those who di'sire to (rare 
tlie 4‘tleet of sm‘h laws on tin* political liistory of 
the time should examim* Lord HardNvii‘k(‘.'s work 
<m tin* law of forfeitine. h'ojim'rly, an attaintcfl 
person (*ould not .yivi* (*\ idi'iice in a. court of jnsiici*; 
i»ut that di.'-.aliility in En^laml has hi*(‘n rcmov(*d 
by the 1) and 7 \ iet. chap. No, and in Scotland liy 
the l.l and lb \b<*t. chap. ‘27. 

Ihit in 1S70 tin* law on tliis su]>j«*ct was revisi'd 
a7id mad(* more consist(‘Ut with n‘ason liy the A(‘t .‘b*I 
and .84 \’icl. eliaj). ‘2.8, No convi«'lion foj* tn*asori 
or b‘h)iiy now causi‘s any attaimh*]' or corruption of 
hliMwl, or forfeiture* or cs(‘ln‘.‘it. Wlicii a (‘onvicted 
person is .s<‘ji((*nc(‘d to an\' pimisliiin*nt more* severe 
than twel\(* months’ hard labour, he is de]uive<l of 
aii\ ]»uhlie otbee iir (*iiiploym(*ut , ami of any puhli( 
pension, «u- ot the ri;^ht of voiin; 4 ‘ at eh'ctioiis. He 
may lx* comlcmueil to pay the <‘osls or e\[H*uscs 
incurred in i>rocurin ;4 his conviclion, and iji oases 
of f(*lony to make jia.yment of a sum not exccedin;^ 
.€100, as comjK*iisal ion for any loss of propert\ 
j cau.se*! by such felony, lb* c;innot sue* for any 
; projK‘rty, «leht, or tlama;;!*. W hile lie is a. convict 
nmlciyoiii;; any imprisonment, the sov(*i(!i;jfii m;n 
j aiqioiiit ]»aid administrators to take eliai>;e of Iiiw 
‘ pnqierty ai t In* (‘oiivict's (‘\j»eiis(*, to deal with the 
] prop<*rty, ami pa.y vh‘hts, and do wlnib is m*(‘dlnb 
1 They may also pay out of Ids ]nojK*rty satisfaction 
)or any loss or in jury snlberf'd hy third j)arti(‘s in 
<‘<m.'-i‘<iuence of his criminal oi' framlnlcnt- act^, 
Jioj.'jM no proof of such ci indnal oi- fraudulent acts 
111 . i.avc l)cen niadi* in any court of law'. 
mas aLo m;ike allowances to support the i‘onvict s 
family. If tin* crown do«‘s not appoint an adminis- 
trator, jusiiees of tlie ]u*ace may app4»int intcrini 
j curators, if satisrn*d that it will lienelit the convict 
' or hi" familv, oi the due ;i,dnduistration of his 
property ami afbiirs. Should any jK'rson iiibM- 
imMulb* with the convict’s ]>rojM*rty, the Att(*rm*y- 
;refieral or m*\t of kin may call (hem to a(*(*oniil. 
When tlie sentence expires, then the ad mi ids tra tors 
or curators are to account to him for Ids t)r(qif"ity. 
If dnrin;:: (he sentem i* any ])ro]K*rty l>e aoipiin'd hv 
the eoriviet, it is not to vest in the administrator*^) 
hut is to he his own. 

Attainder was sometimes inllicte«l after death ; 
thus, four of the rej^icides — Cromwell, Iretoni 
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]}iatlHhawe, and Pride —were attainte<l posthinii- 
oiiKly. 

In the lJnito<l Staten, attainder, as it existed in 
Kiif^laiid nrior to tlie Aet 83 and 84 Viet., is abso- 
lutely unlviiown. Tlie t^nistitution of tlie United 
State>s forl»i<ls the einwtinent of any lull of attain- 
der hy eoiif'ress or any of the states. Prior to the 
jiiloi)tion of the ( N)nstitntioii, it was lield tliat state 
laws haiiishirif^ the persons and eonlistiatin;^ the 
property (d individuals named for their trojison, 
Avere valid ; hut an act (»f eon;j;ress disharrin;^ 
lawyers unless they would take a,n oath denying 
past a<“ts of treason, has hetui held to he uneon- 
stitutional as a 1/411 of atytaiiider. 

ItllJ. OF ATTAtM/KK, and 111 F.L OF P\I\S 
and PFNAl/riv.s, are hills in ])arlianient, intro- 
duced for ])enany enaetin;^^ the attaint ami ]ninish- 
iiuMit of pejsons who jiav(‘ erimiiiaJly otVemUsl 
:i;;:i.inst the state and ])uhlic peaces. Su<*h a le‘;is- 
lative ])n»eeedinj^ was ha<l recourse to ;x«‘nerallv in 
times of turhuleiiee, wlum, either from the peculiar 
nature of tln^ //Heiiee, or in cons/Mpience of diili- 
culti/is in the apjdication of the ordinary laws, it 
hecaine necessary to r(*sort to parliament. During' 
the rei^Ti of Ihmrv \’1II., persons of the, hi^ihest | 
rank w<‘re fie<juently hrou^^ht to tin*, scaffold hy [ 
Mich menus ; amon^ whom may he mentioned the j 
h],irl of Suriey, the Karl of ICssex, and otlnus, who i 
Miffcrt‘d for »ienNin;j: the kin;.:'s supremacy. The | 
impiiry under a l/ill <»f attaimhu- was entiiely in the i 
hands of parliament, who mi;iht disp<‘ns<‘ at their | 
{deasure with smdi rules and forms of law as i 
a]»peaii‘d iu<*,onv<‘nient or unsuitahle to tin* purpos/*. 
in hand. Accordingly, I h<‘ hills wcm'c often passed 
iipc ide vhich ihl 1 'hi • 1 m 

llicicnt^, or even admissihle in a c<mrt of law ; 
and there are ev/m instances wlnue j»arties were 
attainted, and ]mnish<'d, without there hein;r any 
evitleiKM* against them at all, and even without 
iheir hein;4 heard in their defence. Under tin* 
Smarts, this extraor/linary mode of procee«lin;;‘ in 
j.arliament was seldom had recourse to in Kn;;land, 
and it. has been still imne rarely used since lhea<*ces- 
Mon of the IIous<‘of llano>er. It has h<‘en much 
debated whethei th(‘ attainder of Strdford t<pv, ) 
in 1(141 was constitutional, 'The ,Ja.c<dut<* move- 
inetii in Scotland, aflm* t he union w ith that country, 
w'a,- ju’oduct i\’<‘ of se\ eral instances of j/arliainentary 
atiehid/M-, which, howawer, r(‘sulltMl merely in the 
fortiMtnre of the /-statiis of the attainte/l parties, 
a/id in many such casj*s the attainder has since 
heen reinov(*d hy statute. The last in.stance of hill 
of attainder for treason was that of Lord E<lwar«l 
Fit/.jerald, om^ of the leaders of the Irish rehelliou 
'>t ! 7i)H. Ill rej^ard to hills of nains and penalties, 
|>ci’ha])s the two most reinarkahle iuslancek are 
thos(‘ of Bishop Atterhury, in 17‘2‘2 (see Attkid 
iii uv ), and of (^Uieen Uaroline, w ife of (leorp* IV., 
in IS'20. 

'riie ]/rocee<lin*^s of j/arliainent in ])assin;; hills of 
attaimh'.r, and of pains and nenalties, «lo not vary 
from tlmse ado])ted in n'eanl to other hills. Hut 
tlie ]iartif‘s w ho an* subjected to tlu*se jiroceedinys 
are admit te<l to d/‘f(*nd themselves hy counsel and 
witnesses before hotl. Houses. In tlie best o1 
Uiues, this summary power of parliament to punish 
criminals by statute sliouhl he reeardi*<l with 
jealous\" ,* hut w'lieiiov(*r a lit tine; occasion arises for 
its exercis/*, it is nndouhtedly the ]de;lu*si form of 
parliament arv judicature. In impeachment >. the 
f onmions are hut accusers and a.lvocates w hile 
the Isolds alone are jud;^es of the crime. On the 
<dh»‘r liand, in ]iassino hills of atlaimler the Utun- 
inoiis commit thems<dves hy no aeeusathm, nor are 
their pow'em directeil ajjtainst the olVender; hut 
* hey are judj^es of eijual jurisiliction ami with the 
"aiiie responsibilities as tile Lords ; ami the ac(.Mi-^ed 
can only he coudeiuiiud hy the unanimous judj:* 


nient of the t’rowm, tlie Lords, and the Uoinmons. 
— Mays rron'rth'mjM nf Parliaments Jkl edition, 
p. See also KouFFiTruK, Lmpkacu.mknt, 

Tkkasox. 

AftSllc^a, a eemis of i|»alms, chiefly natives of 
the tro])ical ]»arts of America. See Padm. 

Jkttar. See Ottd of Posks. 

is a tcclmi<':il term in the (u iminal law 
of Kii;^land and of Scot hind, and is aj/plied to any 
act done with the intciitiou of committin;^ a crime, 
Mini w'hi<*h <*an fairly he <h‘scrihcd as one of a series 
of acts whicli w'onld constitute tin* criim*, if uiiin- 
terru]»tcd and succ/vs^ful. It <locs not mattiT that 
the, a«‘cns<Ml has di‘ci<h‘d not to proceed further w ith 
the commission of the crime. .Vccordin^ to the 
rule of Kn;^]ish Inw, cv(‘rv attcmjd to commit an 
otlencc is a misdcmcMMonr, c\(<-pt that in a few' 
cas(*s -e.;.(. munlcr — the attempt is a felony. In 
Scot lain), the law’ of attempt is im^atisfactory. 
'Flms, attemjds to steal or to commit fraud, ami 
some (dher attempts, are, cnnlrarv to h'j^al jirin- 
<-iph*, ln‘hl not to he iinlictahlc oHcnccs. In 1SS7 
it was ]u-opose<l to make all attempts iiidictahle. 
It was also proposed, what has Ikmui the law of 
Kn;^land siini* ls.71, that under an indictment 
chai*^in; 4 ; an nilciKM* the a<’cus(*d max he coiivicte<l 
of an att(*mpt. 

Alterbolii. PF.TKif Daxif.l Ammiffs, Swi'dish 
poet, was horn at Aslm in East (hitlaiid in 171M), 
ami in prociM'dcd from i h<> ^.tymnasiiim of 

LinkopiujLr to tin* uiilxcrsit.x of Upsala, where he 
was apj»oiiitcd profc>>or of Lo^ic (1S*2S; and of 
.Esthetics ( IS.'C)). lie died ‘2 1 si duly Alter- 

horn was the h’ader id' the Sxvedi.sh Homanl icists, 
called ‘ Eo>.]>hori>-terna ' ti'om their oreau /V/o.v- 
fthorns ( LSID I t), of which In* x\as editor, as also 
of the Pin tlsl KaUmhr (ISI’2 *2*2 1 . His works, 
which present a curious hleiidhi;^ of the liy]>er- 
romantic with t lermaii philo>.o]>hy. till thirteen 
volumes ( 1S.74 -7d ). d'he h»‘.Nt Lifrhsttl ifflairtis () 

(“Island of Ha|>iuue-s ‘ ami a ewle of romances, 
III tt/n nntrna ( ‘ I h(‘ Elowers ). 

AHi*rburv. Pkwfis, Hishoji of Hochester, 
was horn hlh .Vlaridi ll»ll‘2, at Millon, near Xewiiort- 
Pa.u:m*ll, Hnekinvrhamshire, ami »‘diu‘atcd at NVest- 
minster Sclniol, w lnmce in MiSD he passed t«) Uhrist 
< 'lunch, Oxford. In lhM7 lie ;»avc juoof of that 
ready controversial talent whicdi ^listin^uislied liini 
ihrouoh life, in a n.'ply to a oseudonvmons attack 
on Protestantism hy Ohailiali \N’,ilk«‘r, master nt 
University (’olle;^m. Takiiiu' ordm-s about the same 
time, he won sm h reputatiun as a jucacher, that he 
was ai»pointed lecturer of St Hridt* s ( ItiDl K a royal 
chaplain, and minister to Hri<lcwcll no>pital. In 
ItiDH a sensation was created in the learned world 
hv the Hon. t'harles Hoyles J'.xa m t nat am t>f Dr 
llrntlrifs I tl.ssrrfaf iu/ts im t/a' h'/il.sfirs nj I*fa(lan.'i 
(<pv. ). 'Phis clever, hut shallow oerformarwe was 
really comiM»cd hy Atterhury, w ho had been the 
voiiii”' iiohhmiaii s tutor at ('hri>t (’hurch. Iii 17tK) 
la* distin;j:uish( d himself in a controvmsy xvith Dr 
Wake reeardin;^ the |)oweis and privile.Ljes of Uon- 
vocation. His zealous and caustic ilcfeuce ot the 
ccclesiasti<*al aeaiust the civil autliority, }>rocured 
■ him the tliaiiks of the lower House ot ( 'on vocation, 

! the archdeaconry of Totiies, a caiionrv of Exeter, 
ami thede^oee of D.lb In 1701 he xv;is promoted 
to the deam‘rv of Uarlisle: in 171tl was clioseii 
prolocutor of ( ’oii\ o<‘:*{ ion ; in 171*2 hccaim* Dean 
of Uhrist Uhuivh ; and in 1718 was made Hishoji of 
Ivoeliesler and Dean of Westminster. 'Po Atter- 
hury is ascribed, with j.ireat likelilioo/l, Dr Saehc- 
X erePs famous defence (1710) before the Lords; 
ami he was author of the seareely less famouH 
JlrprcsratatfOH of the State oj Pe/a/toH (1/11 ). He 
uuiv Avell have aspired to the. priuiac.y ; hut the 
death of C^.ueen Anne extiii^^uished his hoj>ea in 
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that (iirtH'tion. His known diameter and Jaeohite 
leaiiin^^s nnwle him no favourite with (Joor^e 1. In 
1715 he refused to si^n the hisho^is' deelaration of 
hdelity, and soim* of tlie most violent protests of 
the Peers a^^ainst the ;'(^vernment measures ])r<»- 
eeoiled from his reekless j»en. His dee]> eonijilieity 
in a succession of plots for the restoration of the 
Stuarts at Jeii^^^th nrou^ht down upon him the 
ehar^'‘e of lr(‘ason, and in I7‘2*J lie Mas committed 
to tlie Tou'ei-. A hill of t»ains and jumallies Mas 
hrou^jfht into the House of ('ommous, ami passed in 
the fionls hy S.'l to l.'h Atlerhury, mIm) had di*- 
fendtMl himst'lf m ith ^ijreat ahilit n , Mas d«‘]»rived of 
all his ecclesiastical ollices, and for evt‘r halli»^h^M^ 
the kin^«lom. No iloiihl he Mas im[dicat(Ml in 
treasoiialde plots, hut the le^^al proof on Mhich this 
sentence Mas founded cannot he deemed suthcieiit 
to justify its s(‘verity. In 17*211 1 h‘ miitted Kur- 
land, and after a short slay at iJnissels, settled in 
Paris, M Inuc he died, 15th Pehruary 175*2. He 
M’as lai<l in a nameless ^rave in \V(‘stmiiister 
Ahhey. His Avorks, Mhich (ill tmi volumes, c<»m- 
prise s(*rmons, and hdleis to Pope, SM'ift, Polintr- 
imdve, and others of his friends the hri;L:hl(‘st 
luminaries of that Au;^mstan a^^^e. See Ma<-anla\’s 
article, and AN illiams’ Mrnttn'rs ainl ( 'orrr.sjtfnt</( /n r 
o/ Aftr/'hn/'if [2 vols. Kstih). 

Attestaliini, i>i ('(»nveyjui<dn,Lr, is the verili- 
cation of tin* execution of deeds ami wills hy 
witnesses; hence llie clause at the end of ihe>e 
instruimMits w Ideli immediately precedes the siLiiia- 
tures of tlio witness(‘s, js t'alled the attestation 
clausi* (see Dkkd, W'ii.L, NN'iinkss). In the 
Scotch practice, the cmif'sjtotidin;^^ clause is called 
the 'lestin^^adause (<|.v. ). 

a term in Arcliiteetiire, (‘m])loye<l to 
desi;,niat(‘ a low story risin;; ahoNc (he corni<*e that 
terminates tlie main elevation of a huildin^^ Such 
a structure Avas usually of th<‘ Aff/r o/v/c/-, having 
s«|uaie columns or julasters insT(‘ad of jullars. In 
iloim‘stic architectuie, the A\ord is usually applied 
to sky-li^ihted rooms in the roof, 

Atfira* one of tlie ]»«>lilical divisions or states of 
Hellas or ancimit (Ireece, of which Athens was the 
capital. Its area Avas alMUit (HO s<j. m., rather 
smaller than that of Ijaiiarksliirc. d'he territory is 
of tnan<;ular sha]>e, haAin^ its north-iuist and south- 
Avest sides waslied hy the sea, an Idle on the north it 
is connected with the mainland. Jn ancient times 
it was hounded on the W. hy Mec;iris and the 
Saronic, (iulf ; on the S., Nvhich ran out into the 
‘ marhle slee[) ' <»f Sunium, hy the .10;4<‘an S<‘a ; on 
tJie K. hy the A^'^fnn Sea; ami on tlie N. hy Ihcotia, 
from which it was sepai;ite<l hy a lofty r:ui>^c of 
hills, the most famous part of which Avas forimu'ly 
called ( 'itha-ron. .Nncient Attica was thus walled 
in froiiN the lest of (ir»*ece; w hilst Avithin it*- oavii 
limits rose .Mount Ihirnes (-0)54 feet), Pentclieon 
(3(341), llymettus (.‘l.'ihS), .h'.^^aleu^ (15.’35), Ly<*a 
hettus (Oil), and tlie Athenian Airopolis (513). 
The lar;^est jdains (‘xteiid in the iici'dihoiirleMHl 
of Athens and Pleusis. d’lie two prin« it-al rive’s 
Avere the Cc'phissns and discus, whieh, ii M’ey e.x- 
liihited thesaim; features i?! aiieii ii. Mim*s .j-itliey 
do now, must lia,ve lieeii mere mountain-lorreiif s, 
<lry in summer, '’’he unl'niitfulness of \\<- soil, 
and* the scarcitv of wa,tf'r, compelled the ! ihahit- 
ants occasio:*al]\ to send out co]oid«*s. f^oly, 

however, as the time oi S ’on, A^'ica nn.i.-- we.ll 
culti\'ate 1, aial pnaluciai N\iue aiel <-orn. Ahnnit 
HyimMus was cehdwat^.^d for i* he<*s and honey, 
and mr ti ls >vej- ‘oiiiMl in ti - !:(T';,r* of Laiirium. 

ol vc.^. .and ^ra/ies .are .-(ill cnlt/vated. ('mats 
and shei p til’d nil fihle pasturage ; Imf tin country 
does m)l now pro<lu<re much grain. A»c-»»<lin*; 
to ancient .radition, the Antochtlmn^^ of Attica 
were lirst civilised under Cecrops, Avho is said 


to have come thither from Sais, at the month of 
the Nile in I'gypt, about 1550 Ji.r., and to have 
introduced the enltiire of olives, and of several 
species of grain, iis also to have im])lanted milder 
milliners, ami taught the w'orsliip of tlie gods. He 
is stated to luive diviiled the country into tAvelve 
communities or states. This, however, Avas not the 
only «livisioii known in early Attica. A still older 
division into i/h/jh/i, or tribes, e.xistod, ivs also a 
minute' snlidivisioii into (frn/oi, or toAvnshijis. By 
'riieseus .\theiis Avas united Avith the eleven otluu' 
stales of Allicji umler one governnu'iit, of Avhi<*li 
Athens AViis imide the scjit. After this union of the 
several stilt es, the whole <*f At tit* a shaved in the 
foilnnes nf .Nt liens («j.v, ), ami, under Vespasian, 
heciime a Ihmiiin provinec. On the division of the 
Koman em])ire, Attii'ii niitiirally fell into the hands 
of the Oreek I'lniierors. In 3U() .\.n. it Avas cii]»tuved 
hy Aliiric, king of the (lotlis, NN'luit may h;ive been 
its jiopii lilt ion in iineient times it is im]>ossihle (o 
ilctermine precisely, (’liiitoii I'stiimites it iit ii))- 
Avanls of liiilf ii million, hut this is ]>rol)iil)lv e\- 
iiggerateil. d'o-tlay .Ntticii iind Bieotiii together 
form a nomanhy or go\ernmc)it in the kingdom 
of (Ireece, Avith an iirca of ‘247*2 sij. m., iiud ii poj). 

( hS71H of 1S5,3(>4. 

.ittiriis, Trrt’s Pumponii's, wiis horn in limne 
KM) n.(’. , or three yciirs la'forc tlie birth of (Mimmo, 
iilong with whom ;iiul the youngi'i' .Miirins lie ic 
c(‘i\ed a go»)d education. In S5 n.c. he an it lidrcAv to 
Athens, gliid to he sepiinited from tli(* poliliciil dis- 
traelions of his mitlN i’ land. .After (55 n.<', , ns hen 
Siiliii iiulneed him to return to Home, lie st ill de- 
voted himself ehielly to study ami the j’leasiires of 
friemtsliip, iind refused to tiike iuiy pin t in politii's. 
A’<‘t he Wiis hy no mciins Nvitlnmt inihience on jmhlir 
iitViiirs, as he lived on tmins of f;imili;ir intereourse 
Nvith s(w<‘r;il U’ading vtatesmmi, and freidy gjive his 
counsel, Nvliieli was generally sonml ami Nvliole- 
''ome, while it Nvax ahvaNs heiu'volent. He nv;is a. 
man of gre;i( NNcalth, liaving heiui left a huge in- 
heritance hy his fatlicr ami his nm4e, which li(‘ 
gnsatly increased hy I’mlieions spiM-nlat ions. His 
mo<le of life was frugal. In 3*2 n.(’. lie Nvas informed 
tli.it a disorder under Nvhii'h lie Avas lahoiiring nvjis 
mortal, and died after live days of voluntary starva 
tion. .An l^pimnean in pliilosopliy, he anus inti- 
mately aeijiiainted Avith both (ireek and Pomaii 
literature, and his tastt; Nvas so good that (’ieero 
used to scud him his works for tiie henelit of his 
revision. None of his oNvii NNriliugs have been 
preserved, hut we have a si'iies of 3l)(> epistles 
addrt'ssed to Jiim hv ('ieero, ranging from the years 
(i.S to 44 n.c. His lifr ]»y (’ornelius Nepos is uiifor- 
tunattly a p.im-gyrie rather tliaii a hiogra[diy. 

Attila (Her. hA:.rf : Hungarian, AV/ycA ), tlie 
* Si'ourge of (Jod,' vias horn about 40(5, the son ot 
Muml/nk, king of tlie Huns, ami in 434 succeeded 
his uncle Bliuas as I'liief of countless hordes scat- 
ter! I o\t*r the mutli of .Asia and Piirojie. His 
hn.'her Bleda sliarc’d witli iiim the suj)rcma(;y over 
lii iluns. hut Nvas put to death about 444 )>> .Attila, 
Avl'oiii the Huns ri'ganicd with suju'rstitious lever- 
eiuM*, am! ( 'liristemloiu N\itli .suj»erstit ions drca<l. 
Men believed that he was armed witli tlie sword <)f 
(lie Si'Nlhian war-goti, Nvlkudi must Nviii !lominioii 
ovm- the Avliole W!)rM. It is not c»*rtain Avhcii the 
iiaim' ‘Si'ourge of («od ’ Nvas lirst aj»i)Iie«l to Attila; 
Imt lie is sai<l have reeeivi'd it jrom a In'iinit in 
(hull. Tlu' Avhole ra<-e of lluiis Nvas regardid in the 
saiiM' light. Ill an inscription at Aipulcia, written 
a sliort tiiiui Ix'foie the sieg<f in 45*2, they arc ‘b** 
scriheil as i/nn/i/n utin j/rrrat/n'tn// Jlmjrlfif {‘the 
thn*atcning semirges of sinners’). The Nhindal'^i 
( )strogotlis, (h'pida*. ami many of the Franks, 
fought umh'r Attila’s banner, and in a nhort time 
his dominion e.xtended over the tmoplc of tJenmui) 
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jiiul Scythia — from the Rliine to tlie frontiers of 
(Mona. In 447, after an nnsiiceessful eainj»ai;jfn in 
IVrsia and Armenia, he, advane,e<l throu;;li Illyria, 
and devastated all the conntries between the l{la<‘k 
Sea and the Me<literranean. Those inhaldtants 
wlio wen' not destroyed were <‘omj)elle<l to follow- 
in his train. The Kmperor Theodosius eolleeted an 
army to oj>]M>se the barbarhins' inrush, but in three 
l>Ioo«iy en^^a^ements fortune <h‘elared a;,cainst him. 

( ‘(nistantino])le owed its safety solely to its fortifica- 
tions ami tlu' i'^noranee «)f the mumiy in the* art of 
hesieiiinj^ ; but Thrace, Maeedon, and (Jreeeo were 
overrun ; seventy llourishin;t cities were des<)lated : 
and 'riieodosins >ffas com^)elled to cede a portion of 
t('rritory south of the Danube, and to ])ay tribute 
to tlie conquere after treacherously atteiiqdin^^ to 
niunlcr him. In 4.51 Attila turned li is course w<‘st- 
wanl, and invaded tbiiil, but here was boblly con- 
fronted by Aetius, leader of the Uoinans, and 
'riieodorie, kin;' of tlie Visi;;oths, who eomjudled 
him to raise the sie;^e of Orleans, lie then retireil 
to ( 'liam]»a;'ne, and in tlie w ide ]»lain of the Mariu' 
called aneimitly the Oatalaunian I’lain waited 
to meet the miemy. 'riie army of tin* W est, uiidm- 
AtMius and 'riuMxlorie, encountejed tin* forces of tin* 
Hums n(*!ir the site now' occU]»i(*d by the city of 
( lialoiis-sur- Marne, Doth armies strove to obtain 
the hill <jf moderate bei;^ht whi<‘h risi'-^ near Mury, 
iuul commainls tin* held of battle, and after a terrible 
<‘ont(*st, tin* ranks of tin* Komans find their allies, 
the \’isi;'oths, were broken. Altila now n*;*ardt‘d 
virtory ascertain, w’hen the (Jothic prince, Thoris- 
muinl, imnn*diately aftt*r his fatln*r bad fallt*n, 
assumed the I'ommand, and led on tin* brave 0<uhs, 
who w(*rc buiniii;,' to aven;;e the (h'atli of 'j’heoilorii*. 
'1'ln‘ir char;;(‘ from tin* liei;;ht into the jdain w.is 
irresistible. On (*very side tin* Huns were routed, 
and Attila with dilliculty escaped into bis cncani]>- 
iiiciit. This, if <dd historians are to be trusted, 
mustAiave be<*n the blo<Mliest battle <‘ver fou;;bt in 
Kuiope; for it is statt*<l by contemjioraries, that not 
Ic-^s than 2r>‘2,hOO slain w(*re left on the field — a 
field, says tradition, yet haiinti'd l>y their sp«‘etres. 
.vi 'ihi, retirin;.' w ithin his camp of wa;;ons, collected 
all I he wooden shields, saddles, and other ba;'^'‘a;i(* 
into a. vast funeral j»yr(‘, residved to nerisb in the 
thime.>-, jather than yield; but by the ailvice of 
Aclius, the Uoman e<'neral, tin* Huns were allowed 
to h 'leal W'itliout much further loss, thou;;h they 
wore jmrsueil liy the Fiaiiks as far as the Hhine. 
In tin* followin;,' year .Vtlila had K'covercd his 
strcii'^tli, ami made an incursion into Italy, de- 
vaslatin;^' .Aquileia, .Milan, Hadua, and other cities, 
ami «’iivln;C tln3 terrified inhabitants into tin* .\lps, 
tin* \p(*nnines, and the la;^oons of the .\»lriatie, 
w liciH* they founded the city of A'enice. The Koniaii 
ciiqieior was helpless, am) Koine itself was saved 
from <lostruct ion only by tlie personal mediation of 
Pope Ix'o 1., who visiteil the dn*ad barbarian, ainl 
is said to have sub<lued his ferocity into aw »* by tin* 
iqiostolic majesty of his mien. This deliverareo 
was regarded as a miracle hy tin* atrriL;ht<*d Ivuiians, 
•Old old ehronieh'rs n*hite that the ajiostles Peter 
mid Paul app(‘ared in Attila's camp, and chan;^ed 
m purpose. I»y 4r>.‘b howi*\cr, he si'ems lo havi? 
n>r;rott(*n their visit, for In* made preparations for 
JUiothcr invasion of Italy ; but he died on tin* ni;.;l»t 
m his marria;'e with the beautiful lldiko, or Hilda, 
perhajis by her hand, more probably *.1 In.'iuorrb*' ^e. 
Ills death s]»read eonsternation tbrouj;h Hie 1 ‘'si of 
m' Huns. They cut themsi*lves w ‘ h kni\e.>, and 
Hiaved their beads, ami th(*n prepared to eeleluate 
he funeral rites of their kiiijir. It is .sahl that his 
ludy ^vas ]>lae('d in three eoflins the first of ;^oId, 
K' second of silver, an<l the third of iron ; that the 
’■‘M‘mi.sons of his horses, with bis arms ainl orna 
ments, were buried wdth him ; and that the eantives 
<^i»q)loycd to make his grave w ere all put to death, 
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that none might hetrav the resting-place of Attila. 
Jornandes dc'serihes him as having the Mongolian 
cliarael eristics - low' stature, a large head, with 
small, brilliant, deep - seated eyes, and broad 
shoulders. See (libbon’s* r>rr1iiir. nud Fal!^ and 
Thierry’s Histotrr d'AHiht (4tli ed. 1874). 

Attldloroil$fcll4 m market -tow'n of great an- 
tiquity in Norfolk, Jti miles SAV. of Norwich hy 
rail. It had a college of the Holy (’loss ( K187 ) ; 
and its erueifonn parish ehureh contains some 
interesting moniimeiits. I'oi). of i>arish (1881) 
2244. 

a j>ost-village in Afas^achusetts, 
r.S., ;H mil<*s SM'. of Koston by rail. Pop., with 
North .Attleborough, (1880) 11,111. 

Attork, a town ami fort of flu* I'linjab, on the 
left or east bank of the Indus. .Attoek stands 
below the fort, a parallelogram of S()0 yards by 400, 
cstablislu'd by tin* Knq»cror .\kbar in 1.5S1, t«> de- 
ft“nd flic* ])assage of the river, but it is no longer a 
position of strength. The great railway-bridge 
across fhe Jmlus li(*r(* was opcm‘d in ISSIk It has 
five arelu's K]0 feot high, and renders c'onliimons 
the railway eonneelion hetween Calnitta and 
Peshawur ( U>00 miles). The silualion of Attoek 
is inqiortant, whetlu*r in a eommereial or in a 
military view. It is at tin* head of the steam- 
hoat na,vigation of tin* Indus, b<*ing 040 miles 
from its month; wliih*, about 2 miles above it, 
the (’alml River, tlie onls eonsiih rable atHuc*nt 
of the Indus from the west, is juai*! ieable for 
vessels of 40 or .50 tons for a distance of ,50 miles. 
The valle\ . again, of this last-mentioned stream, 
pn'senting, as it does, tlie bf*st approaeli to Hie east 
and south from t’entral .A-'ia, has been the route of 
nearly all but the mariliim* invadeis <»f Imliafrom 
the ihivs of Ab‘\{inder the tiveat downwards. 
7o,e//,/, where tie* Maot'donians crossed the Imlus, 
has been identilied with .\tlock. Pop. 4(M10. 

Altoriloy (‘one appointed.' from the ohl verb 
* turn, assign, oi ap)>oint ' ), a t<*rm of Kng- 
li.-li law, ns<‘d in a g(‘m*ral s(*rise lo d(‘s<*rila* any 
lerson authoris(‘<l to act on bi'lialf of another, as, 
or e\;iniple, the liolder of a power or letter of 
attorney authorising lain to sell ]>roperiy or ilo some 
other act on behalf of the grantor. ‘AttoriU'y at- 
law ’ was formerly Hu' pnmer st\ le of those menilM‘rs 
of Hie legal jirofession wlio repn*st*nted litigants in 
tin* eoin'ts of common law, .and retainetl eonnsel on 
tlmir behalf; but since the .liulieature Act, IS73, 
it has been su||)erseded by the designation of 
Solicitor tq.v.h 

In the r idled States, the term .attoiney at law 
is used for om* standing in the olaee of .aiioHier in 
matters of law', im-luding in itself (hes[>ecial otiices 
desiguatc<l in Knglish and Scotch law hy the 
terms advocate, attorm*y, barrister, couusclb>r-a.t- 
law, lawyer, proctor, and solicitor, altbougli all 
Hicsi* terms, c.\ct‘]>t barrister, are .'Ometime.s used 
as appliealde to the attorney at law in the jierform- 
anee of the duties oertainiug to hi.- ollice. 

The attorney-at-law is not a govei nim'utal oflieer, 
but is an oilieev of the court, r(*spon>ible to the 
court under whose iinmediatt* supervision he is, 
tor the faithful perfoniianee of his dntii's. He lias 
property in his olliee, and altliough he may la 
jmnished summarily for oflicial miscoiidm*t occur 
ring 111 ojieii court, lie eariiiot be rt*moved from his 
olVu'C w ithout snei'ial can ^e and without luiving an 
opjiortnnity tola* heard hv himself or eonnsel. 

Empowered to stand in tin* ]'l'ic« ol his client 
all matters tif law*, he perfortns all .acts necessary 
foi the .sueeessfiil juoseeution or defence of his suit, 
aot only in the ofhee preparation of fhe cause, hut 
also ill arguing the same in open court. 

Each stale proscribes by statute the qualifica- 
tions of its own attorneys, but generally a pve- 
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liminary exam i nation as to o< hi cut ion id quiditica- 
tions is re(| Hired, ff)II()wed l>y a elerksliijj of from 
two to four yo.irs in the otlice of a regular prac- 
tising att<n'ney of known ability, whose duty it is 
to register tlie name asta stud<‘nt-at-law in the 
otlice of the prothonotary of tlie county ; after 
this comes an examination as to h*gal attainments 
by a board of ('xaminers aj»pointe<l by the eouit, 
or gra<liiation as Hachelor i)f l.aws at a la.w colh‘gc 
or university, A g<a)d moral character is always 
demamhal. 

Any person who has bemi admitted to the highest 
ccnirt of a state is eligihle for admission to the 
<listric( and circuit courts of the Tnitt'd States for 
that state, but to be admitted to the )Supreme ( ’oiirf 
of the Ihiitod Stat(‘s, it Is lua-e^-sary that an attor- 
ney shall liave fv»r tlina*. years been a practitioner 
in the Supreme ('ourt o? tlie state to which he 
belongs, and tliat liis ]>rivatt^ and professional char- 
acter shall be fair. His oath of oP' rccpiirtvs hi* 
to supjiort the constitutions of ais stare and of 
the United States, and t»> behave himself uith all 
fidelity to the court and to the client Inmce 
citize.nship of the Unite<l States and of the stale 
are ictpiisite. 

Tlui t'Mbrts of women to 1 m‘ admitted as attorneys- 
at-law in the state courts since iSTb, ami the 
refusal of the Sui)nMne U«mrt of the Unite«l States 
to admit women as attorneys, resulted in the en- 
actment hy <*ongress, in isTlh of the following 
statute : ‘ An,\ woman who shall ha\e b(‘en a, mem- 
ber of the b.!.r ol tin* highest court of any state or 
t(*rritory, oi* of the Supreim? Uourt of the distri<*t of 
(Ndumbia for the space of three yeais, and shall 
have maintained a goo<l standing before such court, 
and who shall be a person of go«)d moral character, 
shall on motion and tin; production of such recoid, 
bt* admitteil to jnactisc; before the S'lpreme Uourt 
of the United Stales.' Umler this act, scviual 
women who have comjtlied with its jnovisions 
have iieen adnnttt*d to juactise as attormws at-law' 
in the, Sunreme ('oin-t of the United States, but 
soim f the states do not yet a<lmif women to 
]>ractise as /ittorne\s. Tn Iss7 about one humlred 
women, marrii 1 or single, had be(‘n admitted as 
attorneys in the United States. 

.\n jiftorney s warrant of attorney must In* t‘oin- 
nunsurate with the work toliedone. The fidmnaiv 
relation between altoiney jind (dient cannot Ik* 
delegated. In case of his death, servi<‘e of )iajM*rs 
cannot be made upon his law jiartne,* or executor, 
neither can he withdraw' from the <*ase without 
leave of tin* court. If renlo^(•d ’ y his client, which 
in im»st cases must be d<Mie by lea\( of <*ouit, lie 
has a li»*n ujam tin- pap<*rs in the can ^e for his fee. 

An attorney-a,t-hnv is re(|uired to act with im 
utmost diligenci* and tidoliiy to his (dient, but his 
undertaking is not that he poss« 'ss(*s p(‘rfe< ! legal 
knowledge or the higln. -t clegree of skill in relation 
to the busirn'ss he uudertak'‘s, but that he p< >.'--<<.*S.‘ 
the ordinary legal know ledge arid sk om iion to 

meuibc'rs of the ])rofession, a,nd th i. liie dis- 

charge of his ilutie- he wdil exercis- iinarv and 
reasonabhi dilig<*nce, care, and | rlen he is 
therefoi'c liable to his (di<*nt for negligen* • before 
damage is sustained. An attorncx is tn fee bu- 
his client for imujey collecteil, and at*«T l«*mai)d 
lias been made upon him. be niav )»o sn I with- 
out iiotiee. Hi-; auth(eil\ to c(,..,'pj-nm:- .1 suit 

must be gi\(‘n ium by :-i-. dient-. Uis ( udiden- 
lial conimane-ainms with his client are | . ileged, 

ami a‘e n >t to be levealed **•, rn on tli witness 
staled 

Atloriupv the titl by wbieb, in 

England ;iml Ireland, tiielirst miiib .•l ial iaw* oidec r 
af tlie <To 11 is known. 'J'lie att •rney -general is 
apj[)ointed by letters-fiatent. lU.* alnce, powers, 
’•Uies eorrespoml in many respects to those 


that belong to the Lord Advocate (q.v.) in Scot- 
land, though tlie ]»ower.s of the latter functionary 
are more extensive ami less clearly defineil. ()ri«>^. 
inally, the attorney -general was simply the kiiig^^jj 
attorney, and stoixl to the sovereign in the same 
relation as any otlier attorney <loes to his cm. 
jdoyer. The term ‘general’ was aftoiwvards core 
ferretl to ilistingiiisli him from attorneys ajipointcd 
to re[)reseni the interests of tin* <*row'n in paiticulju* 
courts, such as tin* Uourt of Wards; or from the 
master of the crown ollice, who is call(*d the 
‘ Uoroiier ami Attorney for the t^hieen.’ The early 
historx id this oflice is inxolved in ohseuritv. 
Though tliert* can lx* no do«?il»t tha't the crowui must 
always liavi* been rcpre.seiited by an attormy in 
the courts of justiei*. the first record of the diisig. 
nation A (tornut us Urqis belongs to the reign of 
Edward 1. (l‘27!2 l.d()7). Up to a jieriod eompnra- 
tively recent, tin* king's serjeaiit was the chief 
executive oflieer of the crow 11 in i‘riminal proceed- 
ings, and this circniiistam'c gave rise to various 
ijuestioiis of dillicully as to the right to preccd(‘jicy 
of these ollieers resjieetix ely. These (piestious 
were set at re.-^i in ISM, hy a special warrant- hy 
the then I’riuce ilegent, afterwards (leorgc I\’.\ 
hy whiidi it was deel.ired that both the atforncy 
ami solicitor general should have idaee and audi- 
enee lud'ore all iither members of the English hjir. 
A similar iiueslion aro.si; in a Scotch appeal in tlie 
llou.->e of I.ords in islfi, between tin* Atloine\- 
gencral ami Lord .\dvocale, which was also di'cided 
in faxonr of the former. The following may he 
enumerated as the pi’incipal diitic> of tin* attorney- 
general: 1st. To exhibit info) nia t ions and eoiiduct 
]U‘ose(*utions foi* crimes wliieh haxe a tendency to 
disturb till* peace of the .".tate or endanger tic* con. 
stitulion (see Ulka); iM. d'o adsisi* the govi'i nnienl 
on legal ijm‘stions ; dd, 'To eondiict prosecutions and 
suits relating to the revenue; -Ith, I'o lihi informa- 
tions in the Exeheijuer for ]>eivonal wi-ongs coni- 
milted on any of the jiosscssions of the crow'ii ; 
oth, 'I'o protect charitahle en(lownH‘nt s in the 
"oxereigiis name, as/yo/vv/v and, gejicr.'illy, 

to apjK-ar in all legal jiroeeedings in which the 
interests of the crown are at slake. 'The attorney 
and solicitor genera,! are two of the ( 'ommissioiiers 
of Patints ««|.\.) tc ujli< iu. 'i'he, p«*wers of the 
solicitor-geiHM al an* coordinate with those of the 
attorney-general, and in the {ihsence of ilu^ latter, 
or during a vacancy, the, former may perform his 
functions in .ill their e\t(‘nL Loth usually ha\c 
.seats in the Iloiisc of Uommniis, ami their tenure, c 
otlice concurs with that of tin* gox'ernment of wliieh 
they are memhers. 'I’licy were forimu’ly j'aid hy 
fees, but m- by fixed salary. 

'J'lie dm-liic-. of Lancaster am1 Umaiwall, ami the 
county [lalatinc of Durhem. have si'jeirat e altoriiey- 
goiiorals. 

Under tlie UnitcKl States governim'iit, the 
att »rm*y-g<meral is one of the seven otlieials who 
constitute tin. ]»n‘sideiit's cabinet. 'I’hesi* otlic< rs 
:ir. .rppointed by tlui ])r(‘sident, eonlirmeil by the 
I sf '■ ti»*, and n'liiov.'thle at jileasure. 'J'he attorney- 
gc'iieial is tin* hi‘ad of tin* Department of .Instiee, 
and his duti(‘s are to gixe advice and ojiiiiion.s to 
l!»e president, or any of the heads of the excenti'/’ 
ilopart incuts on (jnestion-. of law' arising in then 
respective departments. Ife argues suits in tlie 
Uniteil Slates enurls when considered neces.saiy, 
jirovi<h*s legjil -crvice on behalf of the government 
in tlie ]uosccutioii m- ilefenec of suits at 
examines titles (»» lands pureliased b\' the United 
States for public use, ami exereises a. general 
superint(‘iidenee over tin* minor ollieials of Ihe 
United St;it<*s court s. If is .salary is 

annum. Nearly' all of the states of the Union have 
attorney-generals, ax ho are in some instances ap- 
poiiiteil hy the governors, in others elected hy the 
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people. Their duties uiuler the state f^oveniiiio.iits 
(orrespoiid essentially with those of the United 
States attorney-general under the general govern- 
ment. 

AttrJlCtiOll* Tlie mutual acUion between any 
two hotlies is termed stress. Wlieii tlu* stress tends 
to sejKirate the botlies, or to prevent their mutual 
approach, it is ternie<l a pressure or repulsion, 
when the stress is sin li that tlu^ Inxlies t«*nd to 
approach each other, it is termed a tension or 
attraction. Tlje AVords repulsion and attr.aetion 
aio used when the bodies are considere<l to inliuenee 
each other directly ; hi^t when tlie a(di<m is con- 
sidered to be propagated tlirough an interveniFig 
meditnn, tlie te»' us pressure ami tmision are us(‘d. 
Newton belic‘veo that no action could be ]»n»pa- 
Liate^l (except through a imMlimu. Eh‘ctri<*- ami 
m:igneti(‘ plieiioiiKuia have been very ctuiiphUely 
accountetl for by tin; action of a medium (see 
Kl-ht'TltlCI TV ). Attem|»ts ti) e\|)lain gravita- 
tion l)y such a<‘tion have not been so successful. 
Though they account suHiciently for the observed 
plicuomena, they all posttilate tlu‘ (*\ist(Mice, of an 
unlimited supply of eneigy. Sir W’. I’homson has 
shown that Uoliesion (<i.v. ) can be exjdained by 
the Newtonian law of gravitational attraction. 
Soe (iH.WITM'Kjy, ( 'Arn.LMlITY, ClIEMIsTJiy, 

M. ujnktis.m. 

Atirt'k. Se(i .A ruKiv. 

Attribiit^N in bogie, is u-ed to denot<* the 
(ipposit** of sul>stance. 'The latter is conshhuFsl (o 
he self oxistent, whih* the former can only be 
conc<‘ived as ]K)sse''sing' a <h'|M‘ndent existence. 
Attrihutes an.'- ctunmouly s.iid t<» l»eloiig to siib- 
.^,;ine(‘s, Tlius, wisdom, liolim*---, gfMKlm's-, on I 
truth are (<.‘rm(‘d attrilu.h's of (iod, w ho is Hiiuselt 
reganbul as tin' sulistuuee in wliieh boy inlu rv ; in 
tlie same wuiy, whiteness is called an attribute ol 

SHOW. 

iltWOOd« 'i’llo.MAs, musician, was bom in 
J.oiidon in l7tlo, and <luriug I It'd NT stmlie*! at 

N. iules under (hmjui* a.ml liUtilla, ;il N’iejiiia 
iiiid' i' .Mo/, 'ft. W illi some other appoinimenls, he 
held ihat of <»rg;iuist <»f St I’.nil s jmm ITHO till his 
«lc;ith, *21th March IS.'tS. Ills works, moie tuuelul 
tli.’iii nervous, iiicludt* two coionation amliems, 
sou;' glees, and piaiiof»»rto j>h‘c(‘s. 


tlie nas.sag(; of the weight.- A .series of sniallcr 
weigiits, jiartly liar-sliaped, partly eireiilar, may be 
]da«*ed on the eyiindms in tlie way re]»resented in 
ligs. 2 and d. .A jiendu^iim usually aitcomjuinies 
the niacbiiie, to lieat seconds of time. Tlie weights 
of the. cylinders, .and //, being e<|ual, they liavo 
no tendency to rise oi- fall, W’lien a bar Is placed 
on /j, the motion tliat 
ensues is due only to tlie ^ 1 

action of gravity iijjon it, 

so that tlie motion of tlie i 

whole niu.st be coiisiderahlv 1 

slower than that of the )»ar : I 

falling freely. Siij>pose, j B 

for instance, tliat jj and «/ i 

.are eacli To ounces, and If | 

that the bar is 1 ounce, , 

tlie force acting on the ill i 

s\stem — le;i\ing tlie fric- I 

lion and inertia of the | 

jjiilley out of account— i P 

would be of gravity, or _ |^ ; 

the wliolo would move only V 

! 1 foot in tht‘ first secomi, tif,/ 

i instead of 1(5. If the l»ar || ^ 

i he left free to fall, its ; jfi 

j weigJit would luing its o\\ n l-m 

I imiss tlirough Mj feet the ft M 

■ first .second ; )»ut wlieii 
j>lace<l on //, this force is S 

I e\<‘rted not only on the P 

mass of the liar, hut on |c .i 

j that of /y and y, whiidi is f| .1' 

I Id times greater, so that it I;'® 

i has .altogether 1(5 times ■ 

' more maltei in the second — ^ 
case to moNe than in tin* 

first, ami must, in consc' Atwroed’s Miichiue. 
«juence, move it 10 tiims 

more slowly. By a ]>ropcr adjust meiit of weights, 
the rate oi' motion may l>e ma<U; as small as we 
plt*a.se. The various bu'umlic (see KinkmatK's) 
i'omiectiiig time, speed, and spaet* fallen through 
under gravity can l»e t‘\|>ei imeiilally verified hy 
.such an insirument. I oi example, if the weight 
of /) he iiicreasefl hy a small amount, and the space 
it falls tliiougli in one sec»md b(‘ uoUmI, it is found 
that after twx) seconds it has fallen thiougii four 


Atwood’.N an instrument tor illus- 

trali..g the relations ol tiim*, space, .ami velocity 
ill llic motion of a body falling umler the .action of 
gr;i\it\. It was iiivmilcil by (Ii'orge Atwood or 
Alt'., hhI, a mathematici.! u of some eminence, wlio 
Wits Mirii in ITId, e<lucate,d at ('amhridge, became 
fellow and tul4ir of Trinity ( 'ollege in that univm- 
sily, jmldisiied a few' treatises iui Aleidianics .and 
ihigiiieei iiig, and <lied in ISOT. It is found that a 
ho<ly falling freely, passes tlirough 1(5 feet in the 
first .second, lit feet in tin* firsi two x.-eomls, 1 M feel 
in the first tlin ‘(J seconds, and so on. Now , jus lln'.se 


>'pa<‘es are so large, W(‘ shouhl reonire a m.u-liine j 
of iiujiraelieablo size to illiistraU' llu* relafions just 
nientioiieil. T'lu* object of Atw'ood’.s machine is to ! 
Jeiliiee tlie scale on which gr.ivitv acts without in ; 


'Uiy way altering the nature of its actions. TTie 
'naeliine consists e.ssenti.ally of a pulley, P (see 
l(g- 1 ), moving on its axis w iili v’i*ry littl<‘ frieti<m, 
’''itli a tine silk cord passing over it, '.istaining two 
‘‘‘ptal cylindrical xveiglits, // and y, at- it^- 'X- 
^ I'oiiiities. The imlley rests on a Mpiaie v oden 
pdlai, graduated on one .side in feet and inches, 
JvUicli can he placi'd in a vertical posit i‘> > b\ the 
lovel ling-screws of tlu' sole on whieli it stands. Two 
^oiges, A and H, .slid<* along the ])ilhir, and can 
fixed at any part of it hy means of tixing .screws 
. oe t)f these stages. A, has a circular hole cut info 
so {IS to alloAV the cylinder, //, to pass freely 
5lnough it; the other is unbroken, ami intercepts 


times that space, and so on. TTins, tlie sjiaee 
fallen tlirough from test is projiortional U the 
sipiare of the time oeeiijiicd ii lalling. 

A town in flu l-'iem h department 
of Houclies-dii-lihonc. on the ii\er Ilnveaiim*, lOA 
miles K. of Mjirseilles ]>\ rail. rii<‘ Ailnffiuf of the 
('eltie Alhiei, it has ,i mined castle, and a nionu 
iiM-nt (1S2S) to tlu' M»he Barthelemv , ami il trades 
in fruit ami wine. Po[). o(M>0. 

Allbcs a dejtanmeiit in the noitli-cfist of France, 
oecnjiviiig the soiithei n part of the old ju'ovinee of 
(Tiainpagm*, and il small [loilion of Burgundy, 
honmled hy .Marne, llaute-Marm\ Voniie, ami 
Seinc-et- Marne. 'The eiisicru part belongs to the 
basin of tlie river Anbe ; the western to that of 
the Seine. Area, 2:B() sip m. I’o)). (JNNO) 207, o74. 
'The climate is moist, but lu'allliN. A great |x*itiou 
of the area is arable land. TTie norlli e.ist is eliiefly 
pastKual ; but the souMi-e.ist is far mon; fertile, rich 
in meadow-laml and forest, and j»ro<lueing giaiii, 
emp, rai‘c, luiv, timber, ami wine. Ihe minerals 
arc iron, huilding-sti-ne nunbh*, c'lalk, marl, and 
potters clay. Manv juMsons .ue em]>loyed in the 
Irmi-imlnstry, in cot ton-spi lining and weaving, m 
silk-sj»inning, ;ind in the production of cdoth, jiorce- 
lain, faience, glass, pa]»er, .soap, and ra]>e-sugar. 
There i.s an active oommeri*e in win .*, fiiiihei, aiiu 
country produce hy tlie rjiilways, with wTiich the 
departnieiit is covered, and of whicli its capital, 
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Troyes, is the (*entie. Tlu* liviT AuUe rise's near 
Mount Saule, on the ]»latoaii <h’ Lan^res, iiiiel flows 
140 miles riortli-westvvanl hy La Ferte, Bar, ami 
Aeris, to the Seine. ^ 

AllllClIcIS* a town of SF. b'ranee, in the elepart- 
iiient of Ardeelie, oO miles NNF. (if Alais hy rail. 
It is hiiilt on a hei^^lit risiii;.; (iSS feet above tin- 
river Anleehe, and lias a line ohl cjistle. Tin* 
inhabitants are* e-mployed in coal ami iron minin;^, 
tanning, j^iiier ninkin^-, and silk-eultiire ; ami tin* 
town is a yre-at silk emporium. Boji. ( ISSl ) "Mot*. 

AlllM'r* 1>AMKL Ku.wrois Ksi'ur'i', a eom]»os«*r 
of operas, was born at ( 'aen in Normandy, daiiuaiy 
*2tk I7N4. Ilis father, who was a priii tseller in 
Paris, smit him to London to a,r<|uire a knowletl.iie 
of business. Ihit his inesistible passion for imisie 
obtaim*d the upper hand, and after a short stay he 
returned t(» Pans. .\ monic his earliest eonipositions 
may be notieed his very sm*eesstnl mnrt'rtus for the 
vioioneello, the eoneerlo for the violin, and the 
e.omie opera, J nHr. Aspirin;.!’ to ^^n-ater thin^^s, he 
now dev<»ted himself to a dei-per study of music 
under (’henibini, and wrot<* a mass f4»r four voiei-s. 
Tfis next work, the opt-ra Lc SejuKr Mllltfnrr ( ISld), 
was eohll,N reeeivt'd ; but I he d**ath «»f his father 
eompelled him to be dependent on his juob'ssion. 
Ill ISII) a)»]»eared I.r it h.s lUthts itnu.i-, 

which was al.'-4» unsnec(‘'>sfu! ; but in Ao Hrrifi'ir 
(Jhiitihn'm' ( IS’iO) In* laid the foumlation of his sub- 
seipient fann*. In all tln'se early <*ssaAs he dis- 
played a st.\ It* of his own; ami tliou;^h afterwanls 
In* was pn-foundly inllin'ueed by Rossini, his work 
luis alw;i\s a <list im*t i ve eharaeter. In bS22 he 
became associate<l with Serilu*. who pro\i«le4l him 
subs(*(|uently M’ith librettos admira,bly a<la]ded to 
hi' iniisie. Mo?'! of Anlx-rV 4)p<*ras eorrer>pond t«) 
Scribe's eomedi<*s of Parisian life. Inst<*ad of 
deep ruitural f<*elin.n’s. tln-y relhjet eleeaiit and 
brilUant French manmis and conversation; the 
n.U'i** is mehMlions, ;^ra<eful. eiitertaininji, but for 
the most fiart <lerK‘ient in <h‘plh of thought ami 
feolin;^^ By fai the most impentant and suc^'e'^sful of 
bis operas is Ln Mnittr ilr I'nrfiri^ n iiallx known 
as :Uus<tm'e//o (1S2<S); of (In* li;;'hter works. Fra 
Dinrala (1S‘2()} is tin* best known. Of his forty 
0]»enis the ne\t most notable are J^r Doinlya) Xoir 
Ac.s Fiamanix <tr ht Fuitronur ( IS41 ), 
/i(f ifi/cr ( LS47 ). //O Fiaurre </u lioi dc (Jarhc (ISGI ), 
and /iV/v'.y /A . 1 /// 0 ///' ( 1 SOP ). lie eomjsKsed a work 
for the London Kxbilntion <d' LS()2. He was a 
member of the Institute, dire<*tor of tin? C<uiserva 
tory of Music, and eonimainier of the Lv^iofi of 
Honour. He «lied at Paris, .^!ay Li, 1871. 

Allbervilliers, n place in the S<*ine depart- 
ment, about 5 miles N. of Paris, with a but 
included w'ithin the system «»f fortilieation of the 
capital. Its industries are iron-fouridine;, manii- 
faetures of caoulelnMn;, jia-jier, varuisluMl leatbcw, 
^lass, arnl eheniieajs. ( 1881 ) 11),4;17. 

Aubigiit^ MKUbi: i>'. Set* D'At imonk. 

Aubrey, .Iohn, ambpiary ami f'olklori.-'t, wa- 
born at Easton Percy, :n'ai- t ’Jiij/);enh i.n». in Will 
shire, l*2th March ;b2G, ami was 'bicated at 
Malmesbury, undei- Latbner, li< :i s eeptiu', at 
Jilainlford ; 4 ranniiar school, ami at rrinitv t'ollege, 
Oxford. He e:, tercel the Middb; Temple i t IG4t», but 
was nevet <*a.lled to tin; bar; ifi Ri h sue.cee«led 
to estates ill Wiltshire*. Heref*»vdsbirc,, . nd Wales, 
but was for ‘ d ibroi.nii hiws.ir- to pint with tin* 
last of rhem in Iti7(i, am) .\ifh his books in 1G77. 
E's hi.'-l years vve) *. j»assed in ‘ danger of arri-sts,’ 
with Itobbf.., Aoi»moh\ r.o ot};er protectors, till 
ill luin* I (‘-Pi be di(Ml li Oxford, on bis way back 
fj’om L<’:nion to l)ia\eott. Hi.- <|U:’int, credulous 
Miacrllanics (16PG) was the oiils work punted in 
liis lUetiine ; blithe left a lar;.,e mass of inatmials. 

^lese, his Wiltshin! and Sariey e44llectious liave 


in ]>art been ]mblislied ; bis ‘Minutes of Lives’ 
( Hoblies, Milton, Bairon, iJirc. ), ^(iven to Antony k 
Wood, tirst ajpieared in Lettcra hy Eininrnt Persons 
{ I81P) ; and h\s Jtrnia/ns of (IcntiUsm antf J laiaisni 
i was issued by the Folklore Society in J880. See 
! an article by I’rofessor Masson in the British 
j fjKfU'trrhi { i87)G). 

I Auburn, the name of several places in the 
Fnite«l States. ( 1 ) The most important, of these 
I is in the state of New "\h>rk, I7.‘l miles l»v N. of 
Albany. The outlet of Owaseo Lake Hows tliroiiKh 
the town, fnrnishin^^ a water-power wliiedi is em- 
]doye4l in mills of various kinds, ami in maniifac- 
! tiires of a^rieultiiral maeliinery on a lar;.,m scale, 

! wool, cotton, silk, carpcits, iron, boots, slioes, Hour, 
ami jiaper. Tin* number of convicts in the state 
prison, founded ben! in I8IG, usually e.xceeds IPOO; 
they are employed in tin* manufacture of boots, 
shoes, and iron hollow ware. Since I8“2;i it has 
been eondmled on the ‘silent' or ‘ AuburiP system, 
rin'ie are also a state asvlnm and a state armoury. 
Pop. { 1870) l7,‘22.-> ; ( 1880) -Jl.P^t ; ( 1800) ‘25,858. -- 
(‘2) A tow 11 of .Maine, on the west bank of the 
. Androscoj^.n’in River, by wbicli it is separated from 
! Lewiston, 55 miles N. of Portland by rail. It lias 
j mannfaetiiri's of cotton, fnrnitiire, mid boots ami 
I slioes. Pop. (187G)GIGP; (1880)9555; (181X)) 11, ‘250. 

.lllbllSSOll* a town ill the I’leiicli department 
I of < ’n‘use, 47 miles KNK. of Limo;^es, and 15 miles 
' SSE. of Rn.sseaii d’Almn by mil. Picturestpiely 
! sitnati'd in llu* roc'ky ;iori.,n* of tin* river ( 'reusi*, it 
is a well built ]daee, ami is eel(*]uate4l tor tin* 
w<*a\in ;4 of ee.rpi'ts and tapestry, which is said to 
bavi* lM‘en inlrodm*ed by .Vrab fugitives from tin* 
battle of 'ronrs ( 75‘2). ’Pin* maiiufactiin* of common 
<*otton and woollen ^nxnls is also earrii'd on, and 
tlnTc is some trade in wim* arnl salt. Pop. G40(>. 

AllbllSSOII, PlKIv’IM'] !>'. See I t 'Ut SSOX. 

(lie (apital of tin* I'reneb department 
of tiers, on the ri\(*r tiers, 14 miles S. of A;;‘en by 
' rail. 'Pin* Amfosta Ausna'imt of the Romans, it is 
built on a biil. whose summit is <*row'ned by the 
ea|}ie4lra.l ( I48P IGG'J), ri«*h in stained plass arnl 
ear\e«l wooilwork. .A lli; 4 ht of ‘2PP st(*ps h‘a<ls u]> 

I to it from tin* ri\(*i’. 'i'he chief artieh*s of trade are 
woollen and cotton stnlPs, fruits, wine, ami llic 
I luainly of .A rma^^nae. Pop. ( l.sSl ) 1*2,175. 

AlirllCIllSI. See l.LA.MA. 

.illcIlillltM'k, an .\yrshjre villai^e, 15 miles I’k 
of .Vyr by rail. l\»p. ( 1 881 ) 15*28. ’Pin* jiarish 
, contains A neliinleek Mou>e (locally eallerl ‘Place 
I Allleek’), lire seat of the Boswell family. H»*r(‘, 

I beside this mansion, Sir Alexainler Boswell, son of 
I dobnsoirs bio;;ratdn‘r, established in 1815 tin* 

} Anchinlerh Prcs.s\ for print in;jj MSS. and rar<* 
works, sm*b as the Romance of Sir Tristrem, the 
’ Disjuital ion between John Knox and tbt^ Abbot of 
j th’4»ssra;4iiel, Ac. 

1 AlirlltvrailMlcr, a Perthshire village, 14.^ miles 
■ S\V. of Perth Iry rail. Pop. (1881) ‘2GGG, b.i'^ely 
! i.iiijdoyed in tin* woollen rnanrifaetiire. The uopiilar 
*G>]M».silion to (In* juesentee to the elmreli oi Amdi- 
teiaolor ori;^irial(*d (1854) the stnij^ji’le whieli ended 
in tin* secession front tin* t'hrir<*h of Scotland and 
. the formaliori of the Free ( 'bureb in 1845. 

AlU'klailtU (be ui.rthern provincial rlintricb of 
New' Zealand, ineiiides iuily a half of Norib Island, 

' and is about 4P0 miles lon;< by *2(X) wdde at il^^ 
! ;rreates( bn adtlr. 'Pbe } ray.- of its eoast-liue atlo'd 
j .^afe liai'botira;^!*, 'ind its rivers serve as bi^b 
, ways brr tin* piodmte of the interior. There are 
three almost citural div'sions of this district : 
North Prminsula, lCa.st (’oast, and the Waikato 
(_’ouiitr\ -the latter tw’o, which had l»ecu mainly 
! in the hands of the natives, have lately been 
1 opened up for Eurojreaii settleiiieiit. The Jana 
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is chielly of Iavo kinds— a volcanic loam, ' 

and a still* yellow clay. For the most part it is 
broken, with low ran;^cs of hills and hroao shallow ' 
valleys, covered to a ;;reat extent with dense | 
forests. It is less snit(‘d for «^o'azin^Ohan for ji^ri- ' 
cultural purj)oses. (iold, eopjxM', tin, iron, coal, 
and other minerals exist in An<*kland, which is | 
also very rich in timber, the most important tree i 
hein»^ the Kauri ])ine. j'lie fossil <^um of ancient 
forests of this pine is dip^ up in lar^e quantities, and 
exported. JNImdi New Zealand Max is jj^rown and 
manufactured. ..'\l)ont ‘200 miles of railway jxive 
connection with the a^j^ricnltural districts. riie 
annual value o? the e.'iports, imdudin^ wool. Kauri 
;rum, timber, tlax, and ^old, averu.;rcs Cl ,0(K»,000 ; 
the imports are doubh* that amount. 'Clie value ' 
of the ;^<d<l exported fr<n]i IS.*)? to ISS.'i wa,s 
‘287. The climate is pleasant and h«*althy, 
and owino to sea-breezes, the summer heat is not 
.so ;j^reat as in other parts of .Australasia in the 
.same latitude. Ferns ;.^row in ^)erfection, upwards 
of 180 species bein^^ found. V^olcanic action lias 
deeply left its mark on tin* surface of Aucklan.l : 
there is still an a<‘tiv\‘ voleaiio near the city of 
Auckland ; and tin; warm lake and ;^o*yser scemM v 
of the re;.,don about 00 miles SF. from Auckland, 
h<‘low tin* liay of Flculy, is cousidcn*d hv travellers 
tin* most remarkable in the world. 8die ‘ Hot 
liake’ <listrict covers an area al»<»ut 1‘20 miles 
lono^ l)y 10 to IT) miles wide, and includes liot 
sprin.i^^s, <*isleriis of h(»t water, ainl mud voh'anoes. 
A saiiatoiium for batbinij purp«)ses (‘xists ne.ar 
Lake 'Caiipo, and at Ohinenutu on Kottuna. 'Pin* 
other lakes are 'Parawera, Kotoiti, and Uotoma- 
liana. 'Phe W(unlcrful pink ainl wliitt* lerra.<‘es 
near 'Parawera l^ake were d<'stroyed h\ a voh*anie 
<*r\iptioii in ISSt;. 'Pin* whit<* terrace, whieh liad 
tin* appearanee of a erv^ta.l stairea''*, ;;;litterin;.^ 
and stainles^. as of iec. was i)rodin'ed hy deposits 
of silica from tin* hoiliji;^ siuinj^^s ; tin* piikk terrace, 
its companion, was (luslicd witli a pale rose colour, 
believed to have Immui caused by the prcscine of 
oxid(! <»f iron. .\u(dvland was tin* scene of the 
labours of Ilisliops Selw\ n and Fatte.son. 'Pbe 
f)opula,tion in lS7o N\as 71Mt)4 ; (18SI) ‘dO.I.')! ; 

( I SOI ) i;kT*2d7. 

Aurkl«llld« IIk* bir;x<‘st city in the North Island 
of .\(*w Zealarnl, sitmited on a peninsula about 7 
miles wi«le <ni tin* llanraki (Jnlf. It stands on 
the .south .side of Waiteuiata Ilaibotir, one of the 
fujest liarlMUirs in New Zealatnl, Nvith sulPn'ient 
depth of water for tlie lar;,a*.st steaniers afloat ; an<l 
its splendid n luirvcs ainl ^^^ra^ in^^-docks ofPer the 
most com|)lctc facilities for sliippin;^. Auckla/nl is 
distant from Sydnev Idlumih's: from MellMuirne, 
1()5() ; and has i-e;.,oilar steam eomminiication with 
both. It po.ssesses also a liarhour on the western 
side of tin* island in Maniikau, only six miles across. 
It is stirrouinh‘d 1)V nunn'rous thriviii;^ villa, ^i*s, 
with several of whieh it is connected hv rai\wa.y. 
Auckland contains a well lai«l out holaiiical garden 
and two public parks, and shows numerous pubVn- 
Vmildiiios, ;jfovernm(*nl house, exehan;j^e, post-otlice, 
custom liouse, hanks, hotels, <‘hu relies, ainl har- 
ra<*ks. Most of the stor(*s ainl shops are of a sub- 
stantial cluiiaete; ft has a university «*<dh*^e aiid 
cathedral, and the fiMiinlation stone of a I'ree 
Library ami Art (iallery ^\as laid in ISS.'i. Tin*. 
tcm\H‘rature is singularly e(iuahle and free from ex- 
tremes of h(;at ami eidd . M;e nn*au avera},^e tempera- 
ture in shaile. is riD ti' F. 'Pin* iinl* strial estahlish- 
nients inelude hoih‘r ainl ;jlass works, saw-mills, 
sliipfuiildiii^, viin;;nar .iinl rone works; .su‘,uir re- 
finery, boot factory, Ac. .AucKland has connection 
with all the chief centres of .New Zealand hy tele- 
About 280 sailin';: vessels ami (>‘2 steamers 
are registered as belonging to the port. Fop. 
(1881) 10,675; but iiielmling suburban districts, 


30,952; (1891) borough, *28,773; with suburbs, 
51,287. The city wa,.s founded in 1840, arnl was 
named in honour of Lord Auckland, then governor- 
general of India. It was the capital of New 
Zealand up to bsti.”). | 

Aii<*klamL Fdkn, Loud, statesman 

and diplomati.sl. ihinl son of Sir Kobert Eden, 
Ikirt., of AVest Am klaml, Durliani, was born in 
1744, edu<!;it<;d at Eton and Oxford, and called to 
the bar in 1708, In 177*2 lie was apnointi;d Tmlcr- 
secretary of State, ami afterwanls filled the oflices 
of Lord of 'Prade, cmiiniissioner to treat witli the 
American insurgents, diief secretary to the Irish 
viceroy, ministcr-jilmipotentiarv to Krance (con- 
clmling a commercial tieaty with that country, 
ITSti), amba.ssador to Spjiin, ambassador to Hol- 
, laud, and ]>ost nia-^ter general. In 1788 be was 
raisiMl to the Irish, in 170.8 to tin* Ihitish, ])cerage 
;i.‘' liaroii Auckland. He di<*d May *28, 1814. I5e- 
siiles /^n'nrtjf/rs uf fhr fjdir ( 1771 ), we Iiaxe 

his Journid mnl ( 'nrrrspitnih' nrr (1 voK. 1800 t)‘2). 

His son, (iKoiuiK Edkx, Emm. iii* At'ckland, 
was horn in 1784, and in 1814 succeeded as I.,ord 
j .Auckland. .A steadfast su]tport(*r of Keforni, he 
I held two or thrci* ofliccs, and in 188.‘) was appointe<l 
j governor-general of India. As such, in 1S3S, he 
I [dunged into the uidiapjiy Afghan war, who.se suc- 
cessful hegirining [uociiied him the title of Earl of 
.Auckland. Super.M*d«*d in 1841, In; returm‘d to 
England, ami <lied nnniairicd, .lanuarv 1, 1849. 

All4*klaild l.slaiHls. a grou]) of islands about 
I 180 miles to the south of New Zt*alaml. 'Pile 
' kargest of them nieu.''Ures ,80 mile.*^ ]>y 1.8, It has 
I (wo good harbours, and is covi'ied with the richest 
vegetation. 'Pin* Aucklar d Islands Jire valuable 
chiefly as a winding station, )mt ;ire not [teoplcd. 
'Phey wen* anne\<*d 1»\- (beat Ihit.on in May 1880. 

AlH*lioil (I.al. »n(rf(o). ’Pile characti*!' of this 
; <*onvcnient mode of ofl'ering pro[»erty fnr sale is 
corr(‘<ily imlieatt*<l hy the name, \\liich means 
I an ana.ngement tor increasing the [>rice hy exciting 
1 com[M*tition ainong-.t [uinhasers. In the Diitr/i 
[ ot the • t ’heal) .lack,' the usual mode 

of |>rocccding is nwersi'd, the property being 
oflered at a higher priet* than that uhicli the 
seller is willing to ac<*e]tt, and gradually lowered 
till a pur<*has<»? is fouml. 'I'lie Scottish rotf/i diirers 
from flu* ordinar\ aneti(»n in having a judge of 
roll]!, arnl in sales of land ;in ‘ n|tsct ' [ui(*c. In .sales 
for redemption of land-tax in England, the hiilding 
is often tor fin* smallest quantity of l.and to he 
taken for a fi\(*d sum. ‘Eondilions of Sale,' or 
‘ .\rticIos of Koup,'as they :iiv called in Seoflartd, 
constitute the fei uisou w liii'li llic seller oH’ers his 
■ nrojierly, ami form an integral part of the eontraet 
' lietween .seller ami purchaser. 'Phe eontraet is 
; <*om[)leted by tin* oli\*r or bid on the part of Ibe 
pnrebaser, ami tin* aeee]»iam*e by tbe seller or bis 
representative, whi«‘li is formally declared by the 
fall of the am’tinucks's ,>r salesman's bammer, the 
running of a. sandglass, the burning «»f an inch of 
candle (hence tbe term ‘sab* by tbe cfindle'), or 
any other means which m;iy havi* been specilied in 
the <*onditions of sale. Meue advert iseim*tit docs 
I not make a contract. 'Plicsc i*onditions or articles 
! ought further to nari.de honestly .‘iml fully tlic 
; character of tlie object or the mat lire of the right to 
he transferreil, to regulait; the manner of bidding, 

I prescribe the tivder in which oll'erers are to ho pve- 
I ferred, and to mum* a person who shall he eni- 
[ powered t(» di*termim* disputes between hiddcis, 
i ami in cases of doul>t to declare which is the [Uir- 
I cha.ser. He fore tin* .dc eomrm.*iiccs, these coruli- 
j (ions, whieh an* executed on s(am[ied jiaper, are 
' rea<l over, or otherwise intimateil to intending pqr- 
chasers, but it is sutlicient if tliey arc jxxKal up in 
tlie auction room. The comUtion.s, thus jiublished. 
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oannot l)o controllc<l l>y any vor)>a] declaration by 
the auctioneer. Kven the statements in a cata- 
lo^ue, or ])articulars of an estate, cannot be varied 
by stat(MM(‘!its of auctioneer. It is understood 
that an auctioneer may his ^^oods. The im- 
plied conditions, wliicli, in addition to those thus 
exprcvsed, are binding,'' on the seller nnd purchaser 
in all auctions, arc : ( 1 i 'Phat the seller shall not 
attempt to rnise the ]>rice bv means of fictitious 
oflers, luit shall fairly (‘xpose ids ^mods to the com- 
petition of purchasers; and (2) That the pur- 
chasers shall not combine to suppress competition. 
It is usual to stipulate for a deposit ^•arvin;L!f from 
5 to 2o ])er cent, by tho purchaser, either with Ihc 
auctioneer or (in sab's of land) with tlu^ selh'r’s 
solicitor. Much dvuibt has arisen as to the lawful 
ness of biddin^rs for the evpos<*r, through the 
auctione(*r or by otbers. The exp«»sf‘r may set a 
])rice below which the thin^jT is not to bt* sohl, 
which is ])est and most openly <lone by fi.xin;.;- an 
upset price, or ho inay expn'ssly reserve to himself 
a power to oiler. ‘ l>ut if the sale is declared to 
be without reserve, or at tlu‘ ])leasure of the com 
pany, the plain mcaJiinit and etle(’t of this, even in 
Enc^land, is held to he to bar all hiddin;.^s in behalf 
of the .seller.’ * In Scotland, the law «‘ondemns 
absolutely such interferemax ' ‘It has !)een said, | 
that if there ht' no ups(‘t price, and no agreement i 
to sell at the ]»leasnrc of the company, the owner | 
may bid, hut that is not law, nr is at h*ast too 
lu'oadly laid down.’ Wheie an unhawful otter is 
made for seller, the remedy is to set asides this, and 
the contract holds it h the last hmn iide otlerer. 
Nearly all sales by order of court talvC place by 
Junction, atid the same course is din'cted by numer- 
ous statutes, as tin; Pawnbrokers’ Act, the Sum- 
mary tiurisdietion Act with re;^nird to distresses, ^Vc. 

All<*tioilCCr« the perscu who conducts an 
Auction (<(.v. ). 'I’he atictioneer is in a certain smise 
the {i'^erit l)oth of seller and pnreliaser, and hy the 
fall of Ids hammer, or by writinit tlie ]mivliaser*s 
name in bis book, be binds him to acee]>t the 
artiele sold at llie tuice indicated. 'The auctioneer 
may also, ami frcipimitly does, act as a;;ent for 
ali.sent purchasers, oi- foi- p(*r.sons who ha\i* iti- 
strncti'd him to make hiddinns for tlimu ilnrin;;^ the 
sale. In both case-, howescr, the juireliaser must 
]»e /tVA, otherwise the auctioma*r would him- 

self hecome a ‘ puller. .\s t<» tlie cireumstaucos in 
which he may bid for tin* seller, see Ari’TiuN. 
ANdiere the auctioneer declines <u* omits to dis 
clos(! the seller’s name, lie. undertakes the re 
sponsibilities of the latter to the, purcliasers. d’o 
tlie seller, a^^ain, bo is responsible for ordinary 
skill, assiduity, and ]>niden<’o. iMory auctioneer 
pays an annual iluly of to ‘^overuiuoul for 

his license*, wbi<’b must Im*. renewed on the bth 
duly ; lliou;;li tlu'ie* art; ctulaiii judicial sab‘s which 
may be conducted by bailitls willmut license. 
But tin; w'aiit of a licenst* does not vitiate tin* 
sale. An adtiitional licenst^ is n*tpiirc«l for tlie 
sab* of e.vcisa)>l(! ^'oods, but the onli/iarv licenst* 
entitles jin auctioneer to .‘mt also as apjuaiser. An 
auetioTieer is ;r(Mu*rally paid l>y eonindssjon on ]»ro 
eeeds after dt'tliietion. of e\]>enses, ami tins is iliie 
even 'svhere tin*. own<*r mak(*s a private sale after 
an nnsnecessful < xixisme ; for Ibis commission the 
auclionotu- ba^ a lien upon tlie pri<‘c and ^^^otxls in 
bis hands Tbt* auctiom er is li iblc foi i 
in tlie, custody ef ,/oo<l • s«*ot to li.'U foi -:de. blit lit* 
is not liable i. r the pi ice. unb-s- bt has rt*ceiMMl it. 

A H ;.,t*]u. - tif t ‘oj !!ac(*:c ((|.v.), oi wliicli 
tl:«‘ I'smiliar. Mud pitdiab!. tin' 'Uily true .species i.s 
A. an ever;ir< ' ji slirub rt‘,-t*mblin,^ a laurel, 

but, as .a*eii in Euioiie, alway witli pal .f,n*c(*ii 
leave.s curiously nmttletl \vitb ;>el!.n^ h is 
tUoieious, and until recently tlie fc*uale jdant wiis 


alone in eultivatitm in Europe. The male, and 
als<» the normal ^n*een leavetl forms, have now lieen 
introduced, ami many varieties are now grown. 
The scarlet berries are therefore becoming more 
fretpiently seen as pollination becomes possible. 
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The common form lias long been largely cultivat(‘<l 
a liartly ornamental shrub, cspt*cirJlv in ibi* 
suburbs of largt* town-;, a situatitm bu- wiiicb it 
wt'll adaptetl, as it i^ little liabb* to stiller injury 
from sumke. it is tiftt'n kimwu as tin* varit'gat t*tl 
laun*!, luit has of couist* m» aHiiii(.\ w ith any of tlic 
t)tlit‘r plants popularly confu.Nt'd umbo- tlial naim*. 

^ Affix), a ri\t*r in tin* south t>f I*' ranee, 
rises ill the Kastern Ibrcnecs, not far from Abrnt 
Lt)uis ; tltiws for sonic llm»* parallt‘1 to tin* canal of 
Laiigut‘do<* ; ami faJls into tin* Mt‘dit(*rram*an b 
miles P.NK. of Narboniie, aflt‘r a course of IdO 
niib‘s. 

\iuU\ a niaritimt* i]cj»artint*nt in the sonlb «>f 
I''ra.Mci*. It compj iscs some old ‘ counties ' whicli 
formerly constituted a portion of tie* province of 
l.aiigucdoi*. .\ica, 24dS s<j. m. ; fxip. ( 1 SSli ) ,‘k*12,0S(). 
'riie soutb<‘vn ]>arl is oc<‘U]»icd by spurs of tin* Pyre- 
nees, attaining 4t»d7 feel in the Pay de Bugaracb ; 
but the greater ]»ortioii lx*lougs to tin; valley of the 
lower Aude, ami is boiimled to the north by oll‘si;t.s 
of the (’cvenucs (40bs f(*«‘t ). 4’bc <*oast is Hat, with 
iio ha>s or roadstt‘ads, but .several lagoons. The 
eliiiiale is warm, but variabb*. The mouiilaiiis are 
composed of granite, wliile the soil of the plains is 
ciiieily calcareous, and alioul tin* coast where salt 
ami soda are. ]»rocured is extremely fertile, fU’o 
diicing cereals, oli\«*s, fjuits, ami win(*s. Aude is 
rich in iron ami mineral springs, but the eoaI-miiie.s 
have be(‘n generally abandoned. AN'ild aniiiials are 
found, and game of all sorts is plentiful, while the 
coast abounds in lisli. Tin* w’oollen ami silk iiianu- 
f}iclun‘s a,re of consideralib* value. Tliere is like- 
wise a considerable cxjiort of cereals an<l of honey, 
'J’be chief town is Carcassonne ((|,v.). 

Audeberf, dK.VN Bactistk, a Kremdi nauirali.st 
and artist, was liorn in IToD at Itoebefort, and at 
Pari.s atlaire*d cmim*ri<*c as a niini«atnr<-*-painter 
In IS(K) b(‘ pul)lisbc*l a ‘-plendid illustrated volume 
on the inonKcys and lemurs, the llinfoiro 
(ffs Sinffc.s, a large folio, with coloured plates re- 
markable alike lur tlieir truth and beauty, and in 
whoso juxxluction be. introduced gr<*at improve- 
ments ill the art of eolour-priritiiig in oil. 
siil».scipiently jirepared a similar work on tho 
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humniing-l)irds (180‘2), and another on tlie turds of 
paradise (1803), Avhicli were t)otti completed and 
published after his death in 18(K). 

Aliclll. See OUDH. 

Alldioilieter is a special application of th(3 
Telejihone ((j.v.) for nieasnrin;,^ immite ditlerences 
in the power of hearing;. 

AlldipIlOlie is the name of an invention (1879) 
by Mr Itliodes of Clii(ra<(o, to assist the hearing! of 
deaf persons in whom the auditory nerve is not 
entirely destroyed. Thi' instrument is made of a 
thin sheet of ebonite rubber or hard vtilcanite. It 
is about tiu! siz» of a ]tjilm-lcaf fan, with a handle 
ami strinj^s attached to bend it into a curvin'^: 
form, and a small clamp for tixin^j^ the striii*; at 
the handles. The audiplione is pressed by the <leaf 
]>erson sinj' it aj^ainst his uopiu- front teeth, with 
the (tonvex side outwards ; when so placed it com- 
municates the vil rations caused by musical .sounds 
or articulate speech to the teeth ami Ixuics of the 
skull, and thence^ to the organs of hearing. For 
different sounds, it reipiiies to be focused 1(‘ 
(lilferent d(';;n‘es of convexity. A simple strip 
tine *.;lazed mill)>oard has Ixsm recomnionde<l by 
some experimenters as a clicajun- ami e<|ually 
servi('('ablc audi|di(»ne : and birch-wood verusM* 
has been used with succe.''S for the same jfurpos<*, 

.illdFta is a. form of action wliirdi 

lies for a dtdendant to recall or ]U'event an execu- 
tion, who has jiTounds to show that such <‘\ecution 
ouj;’ht not. to issue auaiiwt him, oi' on account of 
some matter occurring- after ju<l;^^ment amoniitin^;' 
to a <lischar;4'e, uhich c<mld not. ha 3 (' been ami 
camiot l»e taken ad>;Hita.j4e of otlu'iuist*. It is a 
remedial process, e(juital»lc in its natun*, based 
upon facts, and not uixni tlie erroneous jud^^ment 
or acts of the court, in whi<*h dama;^« > may be 
recovered if :«‘cut ion was improperly issued. In 
the nnit«'d Slates, it !ias in some state-^ lunm 
entindy superseded by relief or.nited upon motion, 
uhile in other states it is reco;^nised b\ statute ami 
of frecpnmt use. ddu' writ (»f Audita t^huavla does 
not' li(* a;j;ainst tlie jrovernment. 

Aiulit01% the name ;iiven to those who .are 
a..)»oint<'d to examine accounts on behalf eitln*r of 
tlie iTovernment, of court*' (»I law', of corporations, 
or OI |»ri\ate person^. An auditor is usually, 
but not always, a proP‘*.*'ional acc»)untant. His 
dntic< are to s(*e that all payments ami receipts 
in tlie ae<'oiints submit t«'d to bim are instrueteil 
by ♦ onebers, or otlierw’isi* prov(‘d, tliat tbea<'CoMnts 
and books are properly kept ;ind stated, and eitlier 
to certify tbeir accuracy, or point out any eri'or 
Ik' may diseox t'r. 

Aimutou ok the CoritT, in Scotland, is an 
oflicer whose duties, like thosi* of ttf.rintj fiHfstrr 
in Fn;^land, consist of taxiii^^ the co^ifs of suits 
in which expmises are found due, a remit bein»r 
made to him for lliat pur\)ose. by the \»residinj; 
jiid<^e. 

Audit-OKFKU:.— Til 17sr> public auditors were 
appointed, under the title ot ‘Commissioners for 
Aiiditinj^ the l?nl>lie .Vecounts ; ’ ami the patents of 
the tw'o auditors of the imprests of the Admiralty 
were vacateil, tin* sum of t*7000 per annum hein>^ 
made payable to eaeb of tlumi for life. Many siib- 
soipient statutes liavc been passed tor the piirjmse 
of extend in^^ and delinin;.^ the duties of lliese eom- 
missioners, and re^nlatiipc the Imsiness of the 
audit -oHiee. in 1832 the powers and functions of 
the Unninissioners of Public Ace- unts in Ireland 
were transferred to the Comiuissionm-s-for Creat 
Britain. In 1866 aii Act was ]ia,ssed, ‘to consoli- 
date tbe piiwers and dulles of lUe comptroller of 
Her Majesty's Exebeuuer and of the Commissioners 
for Auditing the Piihlic Accounts, ami to unite in 
one department the separate estahlishments under 


them.’ That ilepartment now' consists of a comp- 
troller and auditor-general, an assistant comp- 
troller and auditor, ami a large stall’ of clerks. 
The ^Audit l)cj)art merit is (uiipowered to call on 
all Iveejiers of Public. Accounts to accemnt for 
moneys or stores ini rustl'd to them. Tlie accounts 
of Army and Navy, of Land llevcnue ami the 
like, are accordingls examined by this branch. 

Auditory or nerve of hearing, is the 

poHio molhs ot tlie siwenth pair, ilistrihnted to the 
ear. Sec Fak, Hratn, Nkuvoi’s System. 

Audiry, Siu .Lvmks, om* of tin? original knights 
of the Ordi'r of the Carter, foumh'd in 13-44 hy 
hMward III., in LSdO fought in tlie sea-fight of 
Siiivs, and in 13r>4 atti'iuled Edward the Black 
I’rinee to brarn'c. lb* sliowed such bravery at 
the battle of Poitiers tliat the Prinee d(*clared him 
to bo the bravr'st knight on his side, and eonforred 
on him an annual revenue of ."iOb marks, Avliicli 
Andley immediately gavi* up to his four squires. 
Hearing of tliis act of gem*rosity, the Prince con- 
ferred on him a further pension of (KMI marks. 
Andley, in IIU)2, was governor of .\quilaine; in 
13t)t>, gn‘at seneschal ol Poitou. Hi* took part in 
the cajdure of lia,- Boclie-snr-'\"nn in the .same 
year, and dieil a fiwv niontlis after at Fniitenay-Io- 
(’omte. 

Alldoilill, dEAX \ i(:Tiut, naturalist, x.as born 
at Paris, 27tli .\]uil 1797, and studied medicine 
and the natural sciences. Installed in 1833 as 
professor of I'hitomnlogy at t.hc dardiii lies Plantes, 
lie made sj»ecial siud'Cs mi the muscanline (a 
silkworm di-nease), the para-'ites infesting the 
vine, and other insect pt^ls. He contributed to 
the scientilic jouinals, wr-de a liook on llie natural 
bislory of the Fr'.'iicli coasts (2 voU. lS3t)), and 
edited tie* section on insects in < uvier’s /iVi/nc 
but Ids chief woik wa'^ bis llistfiivr i/c.9 
I n.srcfi s mdsihlrs a In J iiftn' (IS 12). He died 9th 
Novi'liiber lS4l. 

Alldraih Ckuakd. Erencli engraver, w’as liorn 
at I.yons in 1640, and after tliree years at Borne, 
where In* acquired a high repulaiioii by his engrav- 
ing of lN)pe Clement l.\., was recalled to France 
by Colbert, and a]q)ointed engraver to l.oiiis XIV. 
licre lie engraved the woiks uf Lelunn, illustrating 
the liattlcs of Alevamler, ;iiid many paintings hy 
Ba[)hael, Titian, 1 )onieniehino. Pou.ssin, ami ot hers. 
He died at Paris in 17b3. His nephews, Benoit 
(1661 1721) and dean ( UHIT 17">()), were also 
engrav ers. 

AllllllbOII. John Jaaiks, an eminent American 
ornitliologist, was iiorn on the lu (-..s. 

plantation of his fat h(*r ( an oflicer i., .i r. i.ij.j.iuoott 
in the I'hench navy), near New 
Orleans, Louisiana, May 4, 1789. His motlier was 
a lady of Spanisli extraction, who, after the birth 
of fo.jr cbihlren, aeiompanied her liiisband to 
St Domingo, and llicre perished in tin. great 
negro insurrection. Visiting Franco with his 
chihlrcn, the cider .\iiduhon soon married again, 
settled his family in tlie city of .\antes, and 
re.sumcd Ids duties in the h'reiich navy ; ami it 
was chielly through his stepmother's imlulgeucc 
that Aoung Audubon was enabh'd to gratity his 
taste as a naturalist. His father undertook to 
educate bim for tin* army or navy ; but music, 
ilraAviiig, and the collection of natural Idstory 
specimens usurped the atteiitiou tliat should have 
been given to mathematics, until tinally the hid 
was scut to .\merica to occiipv a imqicrty in 
Fastern Pennsylv aiiiti, which his father had 
]»reviouslA ]iiirciiascd. Here he lived for some 
time a Wl of Bohemian naturalist, ami here 
he married in ISOS Mi.ss Lucy BakeAvcll, the 
daughter of a farmer. Immediately after, he .sold 
I his land, bought a stock of goods, and, with his 
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wife and a French friend and partner, Rosier, 
migrated westward to 'engage in mercantile pur- 
suits. A tlat-hottomed boat conveyed the party 
down the Ohio from ihttslmrg to Louisville, 
Kentucky, Mdiere tliev commenced trade, Ainlu* 
bon, however, spending his time principally 
aw’ay on expeditions witli the neighbouring 
planters hunting birds, Avhile Kosier ‘stuck to 
the counter.’ rhisiness so eondnetc<l naturally 
proved unprotitable, and the tirm removed iirst 
to Hendersonville, Kentucky, and next to St 
<ren(‘vieve, Missouri, where Auduluni sold his 
interest to his j>ar(ner and relurii(“d to Hender- 
sonville. A snce<'ssion of business mismlvtuitures 
sicedily swe]»t aw.iv all his funds, ulien. with 
‘ids sick wife and his gun, his dog, and his draw- 
ings,’ he returned to Louisville, and engagc'd in 
drawing portraits, whereby (hen* and subsequently 
ill Cincinnati) In*, supported his family for .awhile 
in comfort. In lH2b, now^ever, he loft Ciucinn.ati, 
without a tlollar, on an excursion down the 
Ohio ainl Mississij)pi rivers, sto]»ping ;it the 
principal towns and ([rawing poi traits, .and .adding 
at every av.ailable oj)i)ortunit> to his .ilready 
womhaful C(jllectiou of colourc«l d«*signs of birds. 
He records that in <m(‘ instance b<* ex('cut(‘<l 
>ortraits of a shoemaker and his wife in p.avmerit 
or two [»airs of boots. on<‘ of wbicb he g.ave to a 
destitute fellow-tr.a\ <‘ll(*r, rt'serving tin* other pair 
for his scarcely b‘ss d(‘stitut<' self. After .a piTcari 
oii.s existi‘nc<‘ of ibis .'•ort for some tbr(‘e y(‘ars, 
Audubon visited the citi(*s of tin* Atlantic co.ast 
with the vi( \\' of publishing bis works; but nn.‘(‘t- 
ing with little enconrag(*ment, he n'turned to 
Janiisian.'^, and taught classes in dancing. En- 
conragtMl and assisted by his wib*, who w.as 
receiving neari> .s.'iooo .a y(*.ar as <a t(‘acher, In* 
embarked for hainqu* in lN*i(>, where he was 
re(’.eiv(*d with great kindness by the leading 
scientists. Ihiblic (*\bibitions of bis drawings in 
Tji\a»])ool and Edinburgh ]»rov(*d sncc(‘ssfnl, and 
in IS*i7 he issued the ]ndspectus of his great work, 
lltc Birds nf J/zo'/vVo, to .ap]»ear in numb(‘rs 
at two guineas each -each nnmbei to consist of i 
live jilatcs. He canvassed the Ihitisb towns tor | 
subscribers, ineanwbile ji.'iinting and s(‘lling jnc ! 
tures to defray his enrrein expense-,, and in I.S*2S j 
visited Laris, wln*re bis worlv i<*ceived tin* highest I 
encomiums ;i report from ('nvier to tin* Laris ! 
Academy of Sci(*nc(*s declaring it ‘ the most mag- i 
nificent in<niunn*nt which has y«*t be(*n (greeted to j 
ornithology.’ Tin* work embraces (oloured figures • 
of lOti.') s])cci<‘s of bii'ds (natural size), tlni jmlilica- 
tion of wdiich (K*(*u]»i(’d some f* ii yejirs, .and is s;iid 
to have cost i’20,()(K> (.sl()(),b(X)). In tln^ nieaniime, 
Audubon visit(*(l Americ.a, ;ind exploiod the l(*ast 
know'll regions of tln^ Alhanfic e(),*ist from l.:ibr.ador 
t<j the Gulf of Mexifo, r(*tnrning to London, in the 
interest of his work, in IS.'iT. In IS.’tP h( -ettled 
with his family in New N'ork city, visit(*d tin* 
Yellowstone Rivei- in 1S43, and subsi*qmmtly, . 
assisted by his sons, be ])ubli^hed /’//» ^,^,(>!drti(nds * 
of North Anicrira , largely from matcnals prcj)aidd 
some years prior by himseli and l)i doi i L iclimaii 
of South Carolin.a. He di(*.d 27 .bviiii'v IS.")). 
8ee Anduhoo, fhr Nuturollst, in tor Witrld^ 

by Mrs Horace St John (ISoti); Thr ]Jf nj dahn 
J. A ud(d)OKy the A^uf/z/v/Z/.s-f, edited l x li; - wddow' 
(lSt30). 

von iiieiibriig', Lkoivu.d, 
an Aestrian [•hysician. i/om at tiriitz in 172*2, 
ira^’tiM^i at tln^ S[»ariish liospiial in \’iei.n.i, where 
le CM'd „ i.sop As (*;rb. :.s 17:, 4 hq Inul dis- 
COV(*r*tl tin* i.n'thod of investigating internal 
diseas-s u iiii !i afterwaids in.ade him famous; but 
not until after seven years of experiments and 
verificati*. > did he publisli his treatise, entiiled 
I'uventiAin no^oatti ex perrussio} *: thoracis humcuii 


infenii pectoris morbos detegendi (Vienna, 1761). 

I See Lkucussion. 

! Alierbaolh BkhtiiolL), German novelist, was 
Imuii, of .Ji*w'ish parentage, lit Nordstetten, in the 
Wurtenibcrg Hlack Forest, February 18J2. 

He rcceivt*d his education at the lalmud .school of 
Hechiiigen, at Carlsruhc, at Stuttgart gymmusium, 
and at the universities of Tubingen, .Munich, and 
IIeid(‘lberg, in LSdG siiirering sev<‘r{*l months’ im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Hobenasjierg .as a 
member of the students’ Ihirschenschaft. He had 
b(.*en d(*stined for the sviiagogm*, but had early 
abandoned th(.!ology for law, thei^ law’ for liistorv 
ii-ml pliilosophy - tile philoffoiihy, above all, of the 
gr(*at thinker of his race, Spinozji. A biograjiliical 
romance, based on Sjnnoza's lift*, succ(*eded in 1,S.‘)7 
his earliest work, J)((s JadrntuDi mid die nnicstc 
lAttrratiir (1836), and its(*lf was followed by a 
tr.anslation of Sjiino/a's works ("> vols. 1841). in 
the first series of his Schirarzirfddrr J tor/gcschirh- 
trn (1848), on which his fame chielly rests, ho 
gives charming pictures of Hlack Kortjst life, 
though his |H.*asants too often are )>eas{int Spino- 
zas. The loiigt*!’ stories Barfiissrlr ( IH.")!)), Joseph 
ini Schtur ( 1S()1 ), ami Kdrliniss (1801) ar(( good, 
blit not so g^ood ; .‘ind tin* tbrt'e-volnnu* didactic 
romances of the third and l.ast period of his literary 
caret*!*, though clever of courst*, ;ire tedious to a 
d(*gree. Tbtx* w’t'rt* A of drr Hohc (iSOo), Das 
Lamiha as am lihria (I8(>i)), \V(ddfrird (1874), Ac. 

‘philosophical novels, in which,’ in his ox\n 
words, In* ‘undertook to treat problems of specn- 
l.ilive ethics, and dealt not so much with events 
and actual conllicts in lib* .as with conversations 
.and tilt* unfolding of dclinite objects of thought.’ 
M;iny of Auerbat’irs works, wliicli in German (ill 
iic.-iriy 40 volumes, h.a\ t* bet*n tr.anslati*d, not ov(‘r 
w'(*ll, into English. After a rt'stless life, jiassed at 
Frankfort, N’ienn.a, Dresden, Herlin, Ac., he died 
at Gann(*s, 8tb February 188*2. See Bcrthold 
Aan faa h , via ticdcaldthdi (1882), and two volume*^ 
of his ( ’orrcspoiidi'iict* (1884). 

Aiierspvrg, Anion Ai.KXANOKtt, (Juak von, 
(h*rman ]'oet, w, as born at Laibacli, /Vpril 11, 180t). 

1 )es(.‘en(b*d from anam ient Swabiiin family which, 
in the lltb centnrv, had S4‘fth*d and .-ictjuired large 
estates in ('arniohi. In^ lo(d\ .a j'lominent ]>ositi«»ii 
in the diet oi that pro\ in<*(' ( 1 8()I 67 ). In I8t>l he 
was chosen a life- member of the n)>per house of tlui 
Austrian Heichsrath ; and he died at. (oatz, 12th 
Septemb(*r 1876. He was alw.avs distinguishi'd by 
his Liberalism and his nltra-Gcrm.an symjtatbit's ; 
but he is bc'l known nnd(‘r the lomi dc plaaic ot 
Ana.-iasius Grim, as one ot Germiin epic, and 
lyrical ]Kjets, among w bom her bolds a high rank, 
excelling most in bnmorons siibjee.ls .and ]>oliticaI 
satires. His eollcct(*d w’orks fill 7 vols. (1877). 
See the Life of him l»y Hadiir/ (2 vols. 1876 78). 

AliersHulG .'i, village in the I’nissia.n provimr 
of Saxony, 10 miles \\’. of Naum burg. It is 
f.iiiious for the gn'at battle wliieli took place 
L. -i-* ( )etob(‘r 14, l8(Mi, between tin* Ereiich under 

•xMUst, and tin* lhaissian army under Duke 

( b.oles of Hnmswick, w’bieh (*nded in a gr(*at 
victory for tin* former. The Lrnssians, who num- 
bered’ fully 48, (MM), left ne.arly half their men, 
d(‘ad or wonnd(‘<L on the ground, while tb(3 
Ereiieli (30,(K)0) (*sca]»ed with a loss of only 7000. 
N.aj)oleon xvlio bad. (ui the s.inie day, defeated Iho 
iiniin arniv ot Enalerick Willi.am III. at Jena 
((J.V.), made Davonsr Duke of Anerstiidt. 

Allfre^ht, Tiikodoh, pbilolomst, born 7th 
.January 1822 .a^ T.(*sc,hnitz in l-pper Stoij^ 

After studying at Herlin under Hopp, Hiickh, 
and Lachrnann, In* settled there in 1850, and 
devoted himself to Sanskrit :uid the old German 

tongues. To this time of liis life also belongs 
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hirt collaboration with Kirchhoff in the publi- 
(yition of (Jn hrischa Spmchdetthnaler (2 vols. 
Berlin, 1849*5 ), an epoch-making; work in the 
comparative h^tnly of tli<i lanf^uai^cs of ancient 
Italy ; as well as the fonmlin;; of tfie well-known 
Zvitsrhrift fUr va'ijh’irhcnde Snntvhfnrsrhamj 
(1852), in tlie erlitin;^^ of which lie assisie«l A. 
ICiilin for some time. In 1852 lie, rej>aire<l to 
Oxford, where he helpe(l Max Miiller in his 
('(lition of the liiijri'dn^ and was aj)pointed to a ■ 
place in the Bodleian Library, the fruit of which j 
was his excellent CfdahKjns njflirmn Sftfi.sr,'itorutn j 
hihliut/ienr O.nniir/i.sis {IHiyi). In 1S<>2 

he became ju’ofessor of Sanskrit and (%»mparativc 
Bhilology at E<linbur;;h, and in 1875 re^i^oled this 
chair for one at Bonn. Aufrecht has piihlisluMl 
scholarl* editions of sevenil classical Sanskrit 
works, most' important bein;' his lUffrnIa, in the 
Boman chara<*tcr (2d ed. 2 vol.s. B<mn, 1877). 

Ai 1 |?€^'cIS 4 <u* Ar(Ji:i.\s, s«in of IMiorhas or of 
Helios (the, sun), kin^ of the ICpeans in Elis. He 
ha<l 8090 head of oxen in his stables, wbi(‘h ha«l 
not biaui cleaned out for thirty years. Hercules 
was commissioned by Eurystheus to cleanse (he 
Au^^ean stables in one day, and was j»romised as 
]iaAment a tenth ]»art of tin* oxiui. He a.ccom- 
])li.-shc<l the task by turnin;,; tin* cour.ses of tbe 
iiv(‘rs IVneus ami .MjiIumis throu;.;h the stabh*s. 
Au},‘eas now n*fused to pav the stipulated wa^<*s, 
whereupon n(*r«*ules kilh**! him. 

Pikkuk Eu.vxrois (br.uji.Ks, Duke 
of ( ^asti;,(lion(*, marshal ami pe«*r (if France, om* of 
the most brilliant and intrepid of that band of 
^(‘lUM’al otVa'crs wbom Najioleon ;,;nHiered aionnd 
him.self, was the son of a Paris fiiiiten*r, and was 
born in 1757. .Viler sei\in^' in tin* F'renrh and 
NeajMilitan armies, b(‘ .M'lthMl in Naples as a 
fenein^-master in 1787. In 1792 hc' volunteered 
into tlie h’n'iich revolutionary army, and in le-^s 
than thr(*e. years was made a <;(‘neral of division. 
In 1795 he accompanied the army to Italy, where 
he p*cat ly distin;.;uish(Ml himself, <rainin;X ;;lorv in 
the battles of l.odi, ('asti^lione (in 171)0. from whitdi 
h»‘ afterwards n'ceivuMl bis title), and Boveredo. 
At Paris, in 1797. b(‘ ea,rried thron^li tin* cttufj 
d'daf of the 4th SejitiMuher, ami he .Mion heeaim* 
a !• iipjiortei' of Napeh'on. In 1801 he ivi’eived the 
command of the army in Holland, in 1804 he was 
iiuiile a marshal ; commanded a win^ at Jena and 
at Eylau ; was ;;ovt‘rnor at Berlin, ami fou«xht at 
lA*i[»zi^ in 1818. sat in the eliMiuher of j>eers 

aft(M' the rest(uation, and died in 181li. 

AlliLl^ior, (iriij.Ai MK Vieron Emii.k, a Freneli 
dram.atist, was horn at Vnlenee, September 17 
1820, and was educated as a lawyer, lu 1844 he 
composed a drama in verse, Ao which was 

|)hiy(‘d at tlu; < )d('M>u with succi‘ss. Otlier dramas 
111 vers(' are (inhrlrllc (18-10), Dinnr (18521, Ao 
dcti/tr.ssr (1858), ami l\(>d Forr.sfirr { ISOS). Ori^^iu 
ally criticised as a leader of the ‘school of ^^ood 
sense,’ he ultimately tleall uiispariiiely v'ith the 
vicious tendencies of modern life, tlioujjjh never 
forsaking the itlealist standpoint. H is later tlramas 
are mostly in ]irosc, and may he saitl to helon;; to 
the comedy of uitripue. Notahh* works are Lc 
Mar{(ff/e d^( )l { [Hihi) : Ij itfodri'dr M. Potncr 
(1854), written in partnership with ,lules Saiideau : 
Lea Liouncs ( 1858) ; Ia s E [front (ISOl); 

Lv. Fils dc (rihofirr ( 1802) ; '^Iffitrc irf(t'nn ( 1809) ; 
and J^cs Fonrchifinbfudt (ia 74). his ..isterpieee. 
In a number of his wtuks he wa.s ;• collalKuateiir 
wdth other dramatists. In 1858 he heeanie a mom- 
her of the Academy, and in 1808 ( ommamlcr of tlie 
Lej^iou of Honour. He died 28ili Uctoher 1889. 
His ThHdrv vomplet fills 4 vols. ( 1870 77). 

Auil^ite ((ir. au(fi% ‘brilliancy’), one of tlie 
Pyioxeno (Gr. pyi\ ‘lire,’ and achos, a ^uest ) 


Ki'oiip of minerals, is veiy nearly allietl to Horn- 
blende (q.v.). A u»;i to consists of 47-50 ])er cent, 
of silica, ‘20 25 ])or cent, of lime, and 12 19 per 
cent, of ma'.^nesia, the lya^mesia sometimes ‘^ivin^ 
place in whob* or in part to protoxide of iron, and 
some varieties eontaiiiin*; a little alnniina, or a 
little protoxide of nian;.raiiese. Its speeilic gravity 
is 8*195 8 ■525. It is little affected by acids, or not 
at all. It is usually of a greenish colour, often 
nearly black. It crystallises in six or eiglit sided 
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prisms variously modified. It is an essiuitial coni- 
lonent of seviual igneous locks, jiarticiilarly of 
la.salt ((].v. )a.ml its vaiieties, and it octuirs as an 
accessory constituent in a great many more. It is 
in fact .IS a rock constituent that angit«^ dtuives its 
importance as a mineral species. Augiteroek, con- 
sisting e.ssentially of augit< alone, occurs in the 
Pvrenee.s. It is rarely a.ssociated with quaitz, in 
wbich respect it differs fiom hornhlemle, hut very 
oft(‘n with laliradorite, olivine, mmheline, and 
leueite, I'luorino, whi<*h is g»*nerally ])n‘sent in 
small (juantily iu hornl>)end(N has never been de- 
tecti.Ml in aiigiti*. 'fhe form of th(‘ ( rvst.ils is also 
dilferent in the two minerals, as well as their 
elea\ag«‘. In aimit( . the eleavag(‘-]>huies intersect 
nearly ;it light angles; in hmiihlemh*, th(‘ angh‘s are 
124 89' and 55 80'. Bose of Bmlin I'mhaivoured 
to show tliat tlie ditlertuiee hctwaaui augite and 
hornhlcnde aris('s onlv from the ditfenuit (‘inaini- 
.stanees in whieh crystallisation has takim place, 
and that angitc is the piodiiction of a compara- 
tively i;i]>id, /iml hornhlemle of a eomp.ar.atively 
sbov cooling. His views liave been sui»j»orted bv 
expcrimeiils, ami by a comparison of angilewitli 
certain crystalline substama's ociurring among 
the scoria' of foiimlrics. I >tnj,,'udi\ S(tliht>\ and 
Citnolifr arc varieties of angUc.- (<|.v.) 

and Jl t/prrsf/trnr (ipv.) art' very nt'ai 1 \ allietl to it. 

All^lllOlltSlIioil* Ileraltlry, .in a«blilional 
eliarge in ;i coat of arms best< wed liy the sovt'ieign 
as .'t m;nk of hoimui. Augmentations have gener- 
allv been granted to he borne on a canton, on an 
esiaitchcon rn surtutd, or tm a chief. 'I’he hearings 
tin tht‘ ehiefs of aiigmi'iitatioii hestowtal on tlie 
military ami naval ht'ities til Englaml in tht* hegiii- 
iiing of the present eeiiturv . .ire for the most jiart so 
confusetl anti tinarmorial, that an intelligible tle- 
seiijition of them can scareeU be given in heraldic 
language. 

All$j;illOlltatioiK iu Music, is tht' re]U(>duetiou 
of a iiielotly, or principal subject of a composition, 
in the eourst* of the progress of th»' piece, in notes 
of grt'ater length than tluvse notes in whieh the 
melody is first introtlueed. Idle temjio remains 
uiialWretl. Augment ation is ot great importance 
in the treatment of the subjects, or themes, for 
fugues, and when eleveily used, jiroduees great 
effects. 

All$flll*eiltattoil, Pilot KSS of, iu Scots law, an 
action in the (’ourt of dVimls (q.v.) by the minister 
of a parish against the titular or person entitletl to 
the flee teinds, the patron, or the landowners, for 
the puipose of procuring an increase to his stipend. 
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The moderator and <dork of the i»resl»yterv to 
wliicli the iniiiist(M' helon«jfs nmst also 1m? called as 
parties. A period of twenty years most elaj»se he- 
lore the ministor heeonies j^entitled to a fresh 
nieiitation. There must «>f course he some free 
teind in the parish - i.e. teind fiot previously apj>lie<l 
to stipend, otherwise (here can Im* no au^unentatioii. 
Ill many parishes tlie teiinis are e\hauste«l. The 
amount oi tin' au;j;mentation is llxod, or modiiied. 
as it is ternK'd, in so many chalders of ‘^rain or 
victual, ^^vnerally Jaiilith.i^ow’ measure' of oatmeal 
and hnriey : tin' stipe'iid itsi'lf lu'in;; pai<l in money, 
according (o tlie Tiars I’rices (((.v.)of eacli year. 
In (he moelitication of asnilnhh' stipend, re;.'ard is 
Inul to (lie state of the ((‘inds, the extent of tin' 
parish, the population to he cared for, the* expense 
of livin.LC, and the lik(' ; hut a. j^-eneral e.aiisc, such 
as the Ke[)eal of (In* t'orn I^aws, was not lu'ld 
to justify an auj^mentation. It is usual to ;^ive 
three or four chnlders. 'Ihis [)roccss has (he further , 
ohject in view of the stipend so nio<lilie<l | 

-■ i.e. of assi;,oiin;U it in due pro)»ortions to the lieri j 
tors or other parties in ]»osM?ssion of the teimls. i 
This ohject i.s attained hy means (jf what is I 
calle<l a scheme of locality -an allotnc'nl of (he j 
stijH'Uil moditied to the se\eral })arti«'s lijihle there- 
for. This scheme is prepared at the instanct' of i 
the second junior lionl < hdinnrv (<|.v.), on a O' 
mil from the Teind (’onrt. I’he last eonelusion in , 
a summons of aii; 4 m('ntat ion i> for a suitahle sum, ' 
or increase to the sum already allow<‘<l, tor com 
mnnion elcFuents i.e. for hrea<l, wim', and other 
neces.sai i('s for celehratin^ the sacraiiK'iit of the ; 
Lord's SupjFer after the I'n'shyterian fashion. In : 
the case ol lar^io town i»arishes, as much as C.'tO | 
has ht'cn ^i\ en to each of the e<dle^ia(c ministers. 

W hen theie is not suHicii'ni teind to hrin;^: the 
sti]>end up to iTdO ])er annum, with l‘S, (>s. Sd. 
for communion (‘lements, it is i»roNide<l that 
the deficiiuicy shall he jiaid hy (lie Kx<'h<'<|uer. 
Mm’h discont<‘nt is h'lt with the tedious and (‘x- 
pensive natuic* of au^micntalions, esj»ecially where 
in an iirhan parish the slijtend has t<. he alloe:‘,led 
over a ^reat nutnher of small rentals. Liti;tn(ion 
fre(piently occurs as to the rij.’hts In-ld to teinds, 
and th(? validit> of the valuations of teinds made , 
earlv in the, I7th ceuliirv. <hu'stions hetween over- 
payin;^- and undcipayin^' heritors are al.so kc'pt 
o}>eu for loii^' pel iods of time. An atteni)»t has ; 
roci'iitly heen made to sini]dlf\ an;^onenta.( ions, hut 
the measure was not ajiiutived of h\ the <li.s.sentin.it' ; 
communities, 

Ai'(.;mkntati()N of r>i,.M » k ks is mi im]>ortant j 
form of church ('.xteinion in lai^and. Much of the , 
t^uef'u Anne's iMUinly is apjdietl to this purp«>,se, 
ami under the Loid ( 'hanei'llor’s Act of 1S(>;> nearly j 
a <]uarter of a million sterlin;^, ieali‘'ed hy tlie sale 
of certain classes of a<lrowson. has heen similarly 
ajiplied. See Stifkm), (li.F.ni:, Mansk; also Lak : 
LlAMENTAllV ('llFJa M. | 

an historic city of liavaria, ca]»ital j 
of the province of Swahia, is situated in the an;i:le j 
luitw'een the rivers W'eitaidi and Ja*eh, 87 miles 
AVN W' . of .Mnnieh. d'hou^h presenting' an antiijiie 
and rather deseited appearaiiee, Au;j^sl»ur^ has 
numerous line buildings, and om* nolde street, the ! 
MaxiiniUan Sirassi', a<lonied with three hronzo | 
fountains (lop;] lh()*2). 'Die piincipal ililices are i 
the Ken.aissance tow n house ( Hi JO wdt h ti s sjiimidid i 
‘(folden Ilah ; ’ the T rl.o li 'Tow - r, •lalin»; from (In*, j 
11th cenuiry ; tlie foiiner epi.-,copal ]>a.hi(!(*, when', { 
<ui ^otl. dum* ir,8() (he Piote-tant ])rinees ]nesented j 
t he Au^shu”;.' (\)iifessi,)i; lo ( 'liai les A", ; tin? j^rainl j 
old man-imi of the I'C, r.-icrs ; tlie 'Three Moors,’ om; 
of tiie most interesting' hosteli'ie- in deiiminy; and 
the (lo^hicised Romaiiesipie catlu-dra! 1 094 -1121), 
with its hronze doors ami (.*arly ^lass-painting's. 
The industry of Angslmr;' is once more vigorous. 


Cotton is now' the stajilc manufacture ; and there 
are also large factories for woollens, pajier, toliacco, 
and nnu l liners . The gold and silver w'ares retain 
their ancient reputation ; and printing, lithography, 
and hookselling have taken a new' start, though 
the Alhfriurinr Zvifttmj the he.'^t kmnvn of 

the (Jeriiiaii ncwspajieis, was in 18S‘2 transferred to 
Munich. There are in Augsburg a do/.on printing 
establish ments, thrice that number of bookshops, 
ami more than 70 breweries. Banking and stock- 
jobbing an* extensively carried on ; and Anpshurg 
IS still the em]Muium of the trmli* with Italy and 
Southern Cermanv, being the ceijitre of a system 
of railways that connect itSvith iSiircmherg, J^eip- 
zig, Switzerland, Munich, Ac. Bop. ( 1S71 ) 01,270 ; 
(ISSro Go, 470 ; of whom 00 ]>e.r (*cnt, wen* (Catholics. 

'I'he foundation of Angsluirg was (lie ‘colony’ 
jdanted hy the Enij>cror Augustus, 12 ll.r., after 
the compiesl of tlie Vimlclici, proliahly on the 
.•^itt; <»f a former (*ily of that people. It was called 
AHtftistu y iiuJi'iinn'iim, ami hence the pn*sent 
name. Tt Iwcaim* the I'atutal of the ]»rovineo of 
Bluet ia, wa.s lai«l waste hy the Ihins in the 
dlh c(‘ntur\. and caim* next under the dominion 
of the Frankish kings. In tin* war of (dharlc- 
magm* witli I’luissilo of Bavaria, it was agMin 
ih'stioyeil (7HS), .After tlu* division ol Charb*- 
magiie’s empire, it eaiiu' under the Jlukoof Swabia.; 
but. having hecome, already rich l»y eommeree, was 
able to purchase* gradually many pri\ilegcs, and 
iiiially b<*c;ime in 1270 a free city of the em}>irc. It. 
now' ros(* to grcatc'i' coiisc((Ucm'c (ban <*\er, and lia<l 
reaclii'd (be .summit (»f its pn)s])erity by llic latti r 
half of (be 14tli century. In L’lOS its aristocint ie 
goveniiiu'iit was set aside bu' a democrat ic, w'hicb 
lasted till 17)48, wlimi the aristo<*ra<*y, fa>'onred by 
( 'barles \'., regained the asci*ndeiiey. .Augsburg 
coiitiinu'd in great emim*me for its commerce, 
manufactures, and art, till t be w ar bet W('en Cbnrii's 
\'. and tlu* I’rotcstant league of Scbmalkald ( LMO). 
Along with Nuri'iiiberg it formed tlu* emporium of 
the trade between Xortbern Fnro])e and the south, 
amt its m<*rcbants weri' ])iinces whose ships wen* in 
all sea.s (s<'(' l-'ri;i.'i:i.’ ). It was also the eentn* of 
(lermaii art as re)uesent(‘d by the llolbc'ins, Bnrgk- 
mair, Altilorfer, ami others. Many diets of the 
empire were held in Augsburg, and the lea<liiig 
e\entsof the Befornmtioii are a.ssociated witli its 
ii;ime, as //o l)i(‘t of .\ugshurg ( lollO), the lutcnrn 
of .Augsburg ( I r» tS ), and the ‘ Beligioiis Feace. ’ of 
Augsburg (loor)) by which the I 'mtest ants secured 
the full enjoyment of their rights and piivilege.^ 
(seo BkfoilmA'I lo.X '. ’I’lie disr<»vi'ry of tlu? road to 
Indi i b\ the Cap(‘, and of Ameiica, turned tliei om 
meicc of the w'orld iiiio new eliannels, ami dried up 
I be snurc- of Augsburg's prosperity. It eeast<1 to 
)m* a. fr e city on the abolition of (be (iernian cm|tir(; 
in LSOO, ami was taki n jM)s.scssiun of by Bavaria. 

\llg;sl>lirg: I’oillVssioil, the chief standard 
of faith in the Lutheran Cbnrcli. With a view' 
to an amb'abb; arrangcim'ut of the religious 
split that had e.xi.stcd in Cerniany since L')17, 
('barles \7, as protector of the cliurcb, liad con- 
voked a diet OI the e’lipiie, to meet at Augs- 
burg, Stli April 1. ■);](), and bad n'lmired from tlie 
Protestants a short statement of tJie doctrines in 
wliicli they doparteil from the Catliolie (8iurcli. 
ill March, therefore, the Elector, dobn of Saxony, 
called on bis Wittenberg Ibeologiaiis, Avitb lailiier 
at tlieir lieml, to draw' iiji articles of faith, to lay 
before him at d’or,,.,an. The commissioned doctors 
took as a lutsis, in so far as pure doctrine w’as con- 
cenieil, ai tides that had been agreed to the previous 
year at conferej;r(*s licld at Marburg and Sdiwabacli, 
ill the form of resolutions of tin; Jaitheran reformers 
of Germany against the doctrines of Zwingh. 
The.'+e doctrinal ai tides, supplemented, and wdth a 
jiractnjal part newly added, were laid liefore the 
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Elector at Torg.aii. M eland ifclion then, taking as a 
fountlaiion the Tor<ifau arti<‘les, he^^fin at Au^s- 
biirf? in May, and, with tlie advice of various 
Protestant theologians, as well as ])rinees and otlier 
secular fiuthorities, (composed the doeiiinent which 
he first called an Apolo^^^y, hut which in tlie diet 
itself took the name of the Aii^shur<jf (%>nfession. 
Luther was not present in An;,^sh^lr^^, Ixdn^ then 
under the han of the (‘m])ir(*, hut Ids advi<*c was 
had recourse to in its composition. The Tor^au 
articles were in ( {erm an ; the roiifossion was linth 
in (ferman and Latin ; and Mehinchtlion lahonn'd 
incessantly at its impro\ (‘uumt till it was j)resented 
to the emperor, .lime ‘2.>. In composing the docu- 
ment, Melanchthon sought to maintain a spirit of 
forhearance and <‘onciliation, as avcII as to setMirc 
the utir )st hrevity and siniiilicity. 'the aim of tin* 
Eonfessum was to f^ive a cnllj_*(*lcd view of the helit^f 
of the Lutlieran I’rotestants, to lav a haiinlation 
for measures of reconciliation. 'riic Protestant 
doctrines were stated in a form as near that of the 
t^atholic vi(*ws as ]M)ssil)l(‘, and their a^n*ement 
with the (‘hnrch fathers (*aivfnlly cinj)hasis<*<l. 

The, first part »»f tin* ('nnf»*ssion contains twenty- 
one articles of faith and do(‘trine; I. ( )f (hid; ‘2. Of 
Oip^inal Sin ; .‘I Of tin* Son of < Jod ; t. Of .Instiii- 
cation ; o. Of Preaching'; ti. Of New Oh<‘dicnce : 
7 and S. Of the ( Minich ; h. Of liaptisin ; 10. Of the 
Lord’s Snpjier : 11. ( )f Oonf<*Nsion ; 1*2. thPcnain***; 
Kk Of the I sc of Sacraments; 14. t>f (’hnrch 
(iovt'rninent : Id. Of ( ’Iniich Oid<*r ; Iti. Of S<‘cnlar 
( Jovernnn*nt ; 17. Of Christ s Second (.’omin;; to 
dud<^ment ; IS. Of Free Will ; 10. Of the Can>e of 
Sin; ‘20. Of l*'aith and (Jood \\’orks ; *21. Of the 
VV<n’ship ot Saints, 'Dn* sc<*(»nd and more practi<*al 
]»art, winch is carried out at liieati*!- h*neth, <*on 
iaiiLs st‘ven a)ti<-l<’s on di.^puted points : *22. ( fn the 
Sacrament in I'wo Kinds; *2:!. Of tlie Marria.ii:(* of 
Priests; ‘2 k Of tin* Mas'. ; *2.'). t)f ( ’onf(*ssion ; •2ti. 
Of Distinctions of Meat; ‘27. Of Conventual N’ows; 
‘2S. Of the .‘Xutliorily of l>i>ho]>s. 

'This doenmont, sipied hs s(*ven I’rotestani ]niin’<*s 
and two fr(‘e (*ities, wa.-s rea,d liefon* tin* einja*. or ami 
the <li(*t , ‘Jot h .1 nne l.^.dO. Melanchthon, not lookiii;^ 
U]»on the Confession as lnndin;,^ lK‘;jaTi slnn tly aft(‘r 
to make some alterali«ms in its *\pres.sion ; at last, 
in l.'»40, he ]mhlisln*d a Latin edition {Cnnfissin 
Vnriatn) in wld(*li tlieri* were imj'ortant ehan.u(*s 
and additions. This n\m.s e-pi'cially the case with 
the article on the Lord's Snj»per, in which, with a 
vi(*w to c<mciliati<m, he eint<'a\ onred to niiile (he 
views of the laitlierans and ('alvinists. d'liis ;^ave 
rise* siih.se<nicntly to imich coat ro\ ci-sv ; ortlnulox 
Lntlieranism re]»udiated the alteration.-^ ef Melaiich- 
thon, and lon; 4 : <‘ontinued to sul>je(*l his memory to 
great alaise ; though it is clear that dlelanelithon 
and his arlhi'ients contemplati’d no suhstantial <le- 

I iajtun* in (h/cirine from the original ( ’onfe.ssion. 

t is not (‘ortain that the form of the Confe.ssion 
found in the Lntln*ran slamlards is identical with 
the unaltered Augslmrg Confession, as the two 
original documents ( Jerman and l,<atin laid before 
the diet have been lost. The chief distinction he- 
tw'eon the (»rlhodox ljith(*rans and the reformed 
ehurelies of Germany has all along been adherence 
to tlie ‘ unalt(‘r(Ml ' or to the ‘altered’ ('onfession. 
It W’as even a matter of controversv whoihev the 
‘reformed’ w(*re entitled to the riglits secured to 
the Protestants by the Iteligious Peace of Augsburg. 
con(*Iuded in l.V)."), on the g»j;ujid of the •unaltered’ 
(Miifession. Though the Augsburg i onfession is 
still formally adhered to hy the I'roti 4ant ehurelies 
of Germany, it is confessedly no longer the e.v- 
pression of the belief of the vu>i majority of the 
members, aft er the great advances made by tlieology, 
mid the many alterations in public opinion and 
feeling. 

Aiigsbiirie Interim. Soo 1 .ntki!im. 


Auguries and Alispici\s.» the observation 
ami interpretation of omens as a means of 
obtaining Knowledge of .secret or future tilings. 
The general tloctrim* of tjie interpretation of divine 
revelation is called Dirinntion (q.v. ), and this 
more general ti*rm includes lioth fdfifirinl divina- 
thui by jUNMligies, lightning, a.strology, lots, ob.scr- 
vation of the. flight or feeding of birds, ami the 
appearance of the r*nt rails of animals or lianispica- 
tniii, as well as n<ftnral divination throngli dn‘ams 
ami jnophetic oracles. I'liere was no natural 

tlivinatioii among the Poinans- -tlu‘y had not 
conceivt'd, like the Grt't'k.-^, that notion of inward 
inspiration and iii.sight, by wliicli a liiiinan .stnil 
is (‘iiligbtened by a fateful intnitinn and niatle to 
]»arti<dpatt^ for an instant in tin* divine omniscience. 
The supernatural facnltv is eontinc‘<l to tln^ gods 
theiiisclvt‘s, and ibev.-^peak direi'tly to men tlirongli 
the pa.'-sive organs of animals. From the very dawn 
of Koman history divination is a kind of ]>olitical 
insi iliition. It does mU dc'vclop tin* eniiosity of 
tlu;m\slie; it lednees revidation to nothing more 
than sirnjily inbuination on the actual <lis]>ositions 
of the gods, only touching iiulircctly the ]»ast and 
the future. It only asks one problem to know if 
the gods (*ncoiirage or not the design about whi»*h 
they are consulted ; it awaits tin* rei»ly from .lii]>iter 
liimself, and forbids tin* iiujuiry to lie ma<l»‘ other- 
wise tlian tbnuigli certain conventional sign.*'. I’be 
augural art does not go further than this. If in 
certain grave conjunctions it was fonml insiifrici»*nt, 
the Komans jneferred to consult the Ftrnscan 
or the Hellenic* ora-clc.- rather than to 
add anything to their traditional customs. 

4’h(* two Latin words (t>fqnr {(tris^ ‘a bird,’ 
and a loot allied to Sanskrit root '/'//•, ‘to call’) 
and (iHsjirr (bn* ifr/s/tr.r, from co'/.v, ‘a bird,' and 
sinrio, .see*') dill'cred orieinaliy as a general 
idc‘afrom a ]»articular om*, since the latt<*r observed 
only tin* flight cU’ Inids. Vet as this lattc'i* kind 
of angniv wa*-. the most common, the two words 
arc frecjuentls inlc'rchangoil or employed in c<m- 
in*<*tion. Neither vaticiinilion or direct revela- 
tion, nor the interpretation of bn'tniious ]>resages, 
was .so mm*h estc*i*me«l by tin* Itomans as the 
obsmvation of birds. It was the fum*tion of the 
tin oh: id V) lain 

their signirn*:iMcc'. h was not, liow'»*ver, any one 
who <*ould be a)»j»ointed an angur. The god.s 
sc-lected tln’irown intorpretrrs- that is to .say, they 
coiiternal the di\ ine gift upon them from thi'ir very 
birth; but an educational disci])linc was aNo con- 
sidered nece.s.sary, ;ind ln*ncc a ‘colli'gi* of augurs' 
ligurcs ill the \c‘r\ dawTi of Homan history. 
Ihnnulus liimst*li is reprcsc'iitcd in legend as an 
augur. Previous to the ( >gulnian law, ]>assed in the 
\<'ai ;*(>7 thrre w ere only four angiiis, who wi*re 
.sclcctc'd from the pat lioiaiis. liy this law, how<‘Vcr, 
the picheians lu'caim* cligihle for the j»ojiti|5cai or 
augural olliccs, and live w«*ic iniinediatcly created. 
For more than twuj liiindn d years the number con- 
tinued the saiin*. till Sulla in Si n.c. increased it 
to liftct*n. Finally, in The lirst days of the Fmpire, 
wlu'ii all ]>art i<*s, si(*k of the long civil wais, hmried 
to throw thi‘ir ])rivilcg(*s at the feet of flic monarch 
who bad brought peace* into their homes, tin* right 
of electing augurs at his pleasure was conft'rrcd 
on Augustus, after which the iiuiuIkt b(‘c;ime 
imldiiiitc. 

At !ir.st, tin* augurs were elected by tin* Cnmitui 
i^nriidu : but as tin' .sanction of tin* tormcr was 
m*i*cssary to give validity to the acts ot the latter, 
tbev could alw.iys veto >iuy elections which were 
obnoxious to them ; so tluit tin* ])ow'er of electing 
members to till up vacancies naturally fell into the 
hands of tlie eolh*ge it.sell, and so eontiinied till 103 
n.r., when a Irihiim' of the oeople mimed Aliono- 
harhus carried a law bv wlucli it was enacted that 
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for llie futiiro, va(*aii<*i(‘s in tlio jui^iral and nontif- 
ical offices should not he fille<l up hy those reii} 4 ,ions 
corporations themselves, hut hv a nwajority of cer- 
tain selected trihes. This new law was occasionally 
repealed ami re-enacte<l durin^^ the civil wars whicli 
lasted till the time of Auj^uslns. The seramfile for 
power, however, durin;^ these ))olitical vicissitudes, 
as well as flic ^^cneral advance of knowled^u', hatl 
rendered the proplietit^ juef elisions of the auxin's 
office ridiculous in (In* eyes of educated jieoide. By 
Cicero’s tiim* it had lost its reli;^ious cliaracter 
alto; 4 :ether, lait W'as still re; 4 :arded as one of the 
hijxhest p<ditical dignities, and coveted for the 
power it isuiferred. 

The modes of diviiiati<m employe<l l»y tlie annuls 
were five in nnmhvr ft r.r ewfa, r.r (trihns, 
c.i' tripmliis, i\i' (pKthf rnpcflitnis, c.r if Iris. "V\\r firsf 
relate<l to the interpretation <if the celestial jdieiio- 
mena. such as tliunder and li;^dltnin^^ was apjiar- 
ently of Etruscan ori;4^in, and was held to he of | 
supreme significance. Th(‘ srrnud ridated to the | 
inter] uetat ion of th(‘ noise and llij^ht of birds. 
It was not every bird, howe\er, that could be a. 
sure messen^m* of the ^ods. (Jeiierally speakin;^, 
those ‘consiiltiMl’ wen' the eap:Ie, vulture, crow, 
raven, «)wl, and hen. 'I’he (irst two belonged to 
th<^ class of (difrs, or binls wliose /// 7/// revealed the 
wdll of the ;.;<»ds ; the last four to tlu* class of (Mr///c.v, 
wdiose ntirr divul.i.red the same. 'Plies*? tw’o moiles 
of au;.rurv were tin* ohlesl and most imjautant. Of 
the other tlin*e, the au^^oiries r.r fri/it/diis were taken ! 
fr*)m the feeiliiio' of chi*‘kens ; tlu' au^^uries 7//W- j 
fff/irdihffs, fnuii four-foot (‘<1 .animals as, for in- 


Tt must not be supposeil that it was among the 
Romans alone that augury was practised. It is 
w'ell knowm in the folklore of every race, and 
there are few English ]»ea.sants to whom the mag- 
pie ami cuckoo are not still significant. T)r Tylor 
(jiiotes in his Printitirc Culture many instances 
which show' that it has ahvays been and is still 
]>.art of the doctrine of the savage in whatever 
<niarter of the glob** he is f*>und. It is familiar to 
the Tupis of Brazil ami tin* Dyaks of Romeo. 
The Maoris think it unlucky if an ow l hoots during 
a c*uisiiltation, luit an* eiicournged if a haw'k flies 
overlu^a*! ; a flight *»f binls to the right of the W'ar- 
sacrifice is pnipitioiis if th**. villages of the tribe are 
in that *juart**r, but if the omen is in the enemies’ 
<lirection the war will be given u]». 'Phe Kalmuck 
is hajijiy w hen a. white owl Hi*'s by on the right, but 
e\j)e**ts calamity when he sc'cs one on the left; and 
to the negro of ()hl (’alahar the direction in which 
he hears th*^ cry of the gn*at kingfisher luis exactly 
the saim* signilicam e. JIfinisj)ication also is prac- 
tis**<l by tlie Malays ami IVdynesians and by 
various Asiatic tribes. It is mentiomMl as practised 
in B**ru nmler t he Incas, ami Sir Bi(‘har*l Burton’s 
account *)f it in Central Africa is in all res]»ects 
similar t*> its usage am*>ng the civilise*! Romans. 
See the grea,t work *)f B*)U*‘he ra*<*lcn], J/istoirc de 
lit Diritifdiuu duns r Autliiultc ( t v*)ls. ISSO S‘2). 

Allg^ll.sG lb*' sixtli month in th<* Roman year, 
whi<‘h b<*g;*n with Mar*‘h, was *>riginally style*! 
Srjidis, ami rec**iv**d its pres(*nt nam*; in honour 
*>f th*' Em]K*r*u‘ Augustus, sevjT.al of the most 
fortunate **v(‘nts *)f his life having occurre*! 


stafice, if a <h»g, or wolf, *»r hare ran acniss th** 
j»ath of a Ibuiian, and start 1***1 iiim by any unusual 
m*)tion, he m**ntione*l it to an atigtir, who was (*x- 
pe**t***l to b*‘ able t*) ad\is*' him what t*> <lo ; tin* 
auguries c.*' dirts (a vagu** kin<l of augury), from 
any trilling accidents or oc*‘urr*'nc«‘s not im*lud***l in 
the pr*‘,vi*ms f*)ur such a,> sm^**zing, stmubling, 
.-pilling salt *m the tabi**, and tin* lik**. 

At R*>me, tin* anspi****s w**n* tak**n on the summit 
of the Capil*)line Hill; ami the grouml on which 
the augur sto*>d was first .soleninl> set apart for 
the [iur]M»se. lb* m*\t took a waml, ami marke*! 
out a p*u ti*)n of I In? heav**ns in which his *ibs**rva- 
tions w'cr*? to ma<l**. This imaginary porti*>n 
W’as call***! a tt'inplunt ( ln*m*** <‘itntrinjditrl, ‘ t*» **on- 
temjil.’ir**’ ), ami was sub*livid*‘d into right ami left. 
Ace*>rding as the bii*ls app**areil in eitln*r *d' flics** ^ 
ilivisioijs w<*j-e the auspic(_*s fav*nir;ibl** *>r unfav*uir- 
able. How vast tin* p*>liti*‘al inlliiem'*? ami auth- 
ority of tlie .'lugurs must ha\'<; b<*(*ii is .s<*<*n fmm tin* : 
fact that alunist mu hing *U any *-*uise*|uenc<? c*mhl i 
take place without th**ir sancti*)u ami a]>pr*)val. 
'^rin* emetion *»f **v**rv importa,Tit rul*?r. king, c*»nsul, 
*li*‘tat*ir, or j)ra*tor, <*v<*rv ci\ic otli****?', ev**ry religi- 
ous functi*)narv, w’as invali*!, if tin* auspi*.**?s were 
unfav*)urable. Xo general con 1*1 lawfull^ engage in 
battle- no publi** laml *'*)u1*l b** alhitteil -n*> mar 
riag** or a*l*»pti*)n, at h*ast .among iln* |>atri<*ians. 
was held vali<i unless th<* auspi****.- wrnt first tak**n, 
while the Comitia *>f tin* C»*nturies c*ml*l be *lis- 
pers*;*! at a imuneui s rmlic** by tin* veto of any ; 
member *)f the augural c*)IIt*g**. 

N*)t tin? augurs ;il*»m*, but tin* **hi*'f magistrates 
)f Rome (inb- riting the Inunmr fnuu Romulus), 
liehl the ‘ausjiices,’ wdiile the ‘auguri's’ wane i*x- 
•lusividv in tin? pos.se.ssion of the fo.nier. Tin* 
|)*>\v**r of taking the 'ii.^ j-i***?s iji war was eonfim**l 
U) the c*!mmamler-in chi«‘f ; ami any viet*irv gaimal 
by a b'r'at*? wars sai*! to be won under the aiisph-es 
i*f his siinerioi, ami the hitter alone wais entitled t*) 
fi trium]>h. fbuu'e has original***! the v**iyeomm*)n 
phrase in our langiiag**, ‘ umlev the aus]u*H's’ *)f 
some *>ne, which usually ilonotes mithiiig more 
than that the jierson allinled to merely leiitls the 
inttuenee of his name. 


*luring this m*>uth. In this month In* was first 
a*lmilt**d t*> tin* ***>nsuhitc, ainl thrie** entcv***l tin; 
city in triuinjdi. in tin* saiin* monlli, tin* l**gioii.s 
fnuii tin.; .Iani(*ulum pla*a**l th**ms*‘l\**s under his 
auspic<*s, Egypt was hronght iirnh*]- the authority of 
the Roman i)*‘*>ph*, ami an eml ]>nt t*> the *-iviJ 
wars. 'Po mak** it erpial with tin* fifth nnmth, w'lmse 
name ha*l h*.M.*n <*hang<*<l from fjttltdills to Julius in 
honour of .Inlhis ( ’;esar, a *lay was talam from 
Eehruary ainl a*l*l<**l t*> August. 

or .V*;(>srv, a fortilie*! <*ity *»f Si**ily, 
II miles N. of Syra**usc hy rail. It stamls *ui a 
ro<‘kN islet j*uin**l by a bri*lge b) a js'iiinsula |*r** 
j**cting into tin; M***lil*“i rain‘an, ami is m*ar th** 
sit*; of tin* Mrtjifrfi Ihfhhrti of tin* ;imd(*nts. 'ihe 
port is spaei*)ns, but <if rather diirj*ailt a<‘c**.ss. Salt, 
oil, win**, cln**‘S(*, fruit, hom*y, ami sar*lim‘s an; 
**\porl***l. l’*)|*. (ISSI) 12,210. Th** town oft*‘ii 

sutler***! *luring the wars of the mi*hlle ages, ainl 
was in gi*‘at part *h*stn)ye*l by eartlnpuik**s in KWl 
ami in bS-lS. N«*ar it w as fought in ItiTfi a great 
naval battle betw****n tin* En'iicb iimler I>u*iuesnc, 
ami a Spanish ami I)nl**li ll****t under the famous 
a,dmiial 1)<* Ruyt**r. 'Pin* lalt**r was ilef*\'it*'<l, ainl 
re****iv***l a wauiml of w lii* h In* *Ii(**l at Syitaeuse. 

Allg^llStSU tin; **apital of Maim*. C.S., *)n tin; 
Keiin**be**, OH mih*s NNE. of l’*uthunl by rail. It 
stamls at the ln*a*l *»f ivguhir iiaNigation, Imt sin.all 
.sieaim*rs run IS miles higln*r. A *lam, 17 f*T^' 
liigli, allonls eonsi<lerabl<; vvatt*i-])ower, which is 
remlei***! available by a <*aiial abmg the w*'st bank, 
on whieh sale the city is |uineij>ally hiiilt. 'Ph(*re 
are sev*;ral e*»tt*)n ami oth**!* mills, €aml in ISvSfi a 
m*w system of waterwau ks was int ro*luee*l. Ri‘si*lcs 
th*.; state-lmuse arnl otln*r mlministrative budilings, 
Angn.sta e*>n tains a l .S. arsenal ; and at Togus, 4 
mib;s distant, is situate*! *)in; *>f the national insli- 
tnti*)ns for *li.sabh**l soblieis, w'ilh aeeomnmdat i* ?! 

for RkiO per-sons. Poj>. (1880) 8665; (1890) 10,527. 

Allll^llSta, the third eity *)f Georgia, U.S., is 
situat***! on the Savannah River, 2CI1 miles fnjni 
its month, but *mly 192 mil(.;s from Savannah hy 
rail. It is th*' liea<l <»f steamboat navigation on 
the river, which is here spanned by three bridges, 
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conm^otin;^ the town with Haniimr*:, S.U., ainl \ 
whieh w ci’ohscmI by a stone (hiin, 1720 feet in length, ! 
from which a canal, 8 miles long and loO feet wide, ! 
Miimdies water both for domestic nse and for the 
mills. These latter are numerous, about $4, (MM), 000 
hiring invested in cotton faidories, and $.*1,000,(M)0 i 
in other manufacturing enteriuises. Augusta is 
the seat of the Medical (%)llege of ( Jeorgia ( 1H.T2), j 
and contains several other handsome ])ul)lic. build- | 
ings, the city being generally well and regularly ! 
built. Pop.‘ (ISGO) 12,403 ; (1880) 21,801 ; (1800) ' 
33,3(M). ; 

Allg^llSteilbl^^, a village of 000 inliabilants I 
on a bay of the island of Alscn (ipy. ). Its castle 
(1770) was formerly the residence of the Dukes of 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Angustenburg. 

diuiANN (biiirsTrAN WiMiia.M, a 
leariieil (Jeriiiaii theologian, born in 1772 near 
(lOtlia. IIi‘ studieil at Jena, ami successively lillcil 
there the chairs of Pliilosoj)liy and of (Oriental 
Languages. Hut in 18l‘2 he, accepted a theidogical 
)rofessorship in Hreslau, and in 1810 one at Honn. 
le dieil in 1841. In the early part of his career, 
Aiigusti ^\as a decbled ratioiuili.st ; but sub.se- 
ouently he i‘eturne<l to orthodox J^uth(*ranisni. 
llis writings, marked by gn‘at learning, industry, 
anil spirit, eoni|)rise works in the history of (’hris- 
tian dogma and an introduction to (lie Old 'Pesta- 
inent ; but the, most valuable is his manual of 
Christian Arclneology ( Leip. 3 vols. 18.30 .37). 

Aiiij^ilstiiMN St ( ,\ri:i-:i.ii s ArursTiN* s), the 
greatest of the l^atin fathers, was horn at Tagaste, a 
town of Numidia, on (he. 1.3th of November .3.'> 4 A.l>. 
His father, Hatrieius, was poor, but of good family, 
and tilbsl the olliee of m;igi>.trate. He et>ntinued a 
pagan till advam*ed in M^ars, ;ind was only hajJised 
shortly before his Jejith. lie does not seem to have 
been nunarkalJe for any elevation of mind ; on the 
eoiitrary, one may fairly conclude, from his son s 
st.-itements, that he was an iraseiUe, kind-Iiearted 
imin, more intmit on his son's advancement in this 
world than in that which is to come. I’alrieius 
was MU'y anxious that .Augustine should heemm* a 
line scholar, as he notieej that not a few people in 
hi.-^ ilay were obtaining larg* incomes by their 
‘wits ’ Augnstiiu’ \\;is accordingly sent to school | 
at Madaura, :iml subseipieiitly to (’art huge, to j 
complete his studii*s. Hrevious to this, liowcver, ] 
he h.id enjoyed the iiiestimahle felicity of a reli 
gious education at home. llis godly mother, 
Monicji, had heiui his best instructor, Neauder 
truly says; ‘Whatever treasures of > irtue and 
worth the life of f.ailli, e\cii of a soul not trained 
hy scieiitilic culture, can bestow, wen* set before 
him in the example of his jiions mother.’ 

Tlie energy and ^lenetration of intelleet exhibited 
by the young Augustine exeitiMl the mo.-t flattering 
hones, WJieii he left home for ( ’art h;ig«*, a joyous, 
anient, and resolute studimt, a bright career of 
worldly prosperity seemed to o]M*n before him. 
Hut strong as ,\ugustine was, the tem])o‘itions of 
(Aartbage were stronger. His mature, deep, impetu- 
ous, and p.assioirate, thirsteil for exeitemeiit. He 
had just reaehed tlie ag(' when t»Iea.sui*e is con- 
ceived to be synonymous with hapi>iness, and 
(’artbage, the second city of the empire, was rank 
as Rome in its si'nsual <*orruptioiis. .\ugustine 
fell. In his (\)n/('.'>.s,'oun he paints tlie frightful 
abyss into wbiiJi he felt liiMsclf ]>lunged ; nor does 
lie seek to excuse hiniseli : on the . ontrary, the 
shadow of his guilt is llinAvn forv .rd over all his 
boyish life, and he disj»lays oven a morbid zeal and 
acuterie.ss in pointing out wli.at others, less censori- 
ous, might term the frivolous errors of his child- 
hood, but which .seemed to Augustine the parents 
of his suhsequent vices, and therefore e«iuaily had 
and equally reprehensible. Hefore he bad reached 
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his eigliteeiith year, his mistress bore him a son, 
who was named Adeodatus afterwards l)ai>tised 
along with him .*it .Milan. The thing which a])j)ears 
to have first stirred his deeper being into life was a 
pas.sage wbicli he suddenly came across in tlie 
Iloiicfisius of (’icero, treating of the worth and 
dignity of philoso])hy, Fascimited hy ‘the delu- 
sive jireteiisions of lin* Maniclucan sect, which, 
instead of a blind hclii'f on authority lield out the 
promise of clear knowledge and a satisfactory 
solution of all questions lel.iling to things linmaii 
and divine,’ Augustine now became a profes.sed 
M;inieli:e:in. Utdurning to bis native town, he 
lectured tor a short time <m ‘ graimmir’ — that is to 
say, oil literature. Soon afterwards, he returned 
to ( ’artbage, to pursue his ]»rofession under more 
favourable auspices. Here lie wrote, in his twenty- 
seventh y(*ar, Ins lirsl work, 1 )r Afttn tf Pulchro — 
a treatise on .esthetics, which Ii.ms urdbrt unately 
lieeii lost. About the same time his spiritual 
nature became keener ;iml more imperative in its 
demands. 3'hi‘ futile speenlations of tlii^ visionary 
sect to whieli he had attached himsi'lf now iiecame 
api»areiil. He liad a series of interview s and eoii- 
ver.'dt ions w ith F.austns, one of the most celebrated 
teachers of Manieh:eism ; and these so utterly 
dis.appoiiiteil his exjieetations, th.at he left the 
s<»ciely in disgust ainl sail hewildermenl, after 
having wastiMl ten \eai’s in a fruitless search for 
wisdom ami truth. 

In 38.3 hc‘ went to Home, followed hy the (e.ars, 
the prayers, and the an.xieties of his exeelh^nt 
mother, who was not, howevei-, luTeaved of lio})e, 
for both her f.iith and her love, weie strong. After 
a sliort sta>, Augustine left Home, and jiroceeded 
to .Milan, where he l>eeame a teaclu'i- ot rhetoric. 
No change couhl have been more tortunate. At 
this time the Hishop of .Milan was the eloquent 
.and devout St Ambrose. ,Vn intimacy sjnang uji 
between the two, and Angustini', who was at this 
time a zealous simlent of [3ato, often went to hear 
his frieinl [in aeh. He confesses lliat the IMatonic 
wi itings ‘ eiikiiidleil in his mind an incredible 
anloiir;' they awakened his deeper sjdritiial 
nature, which keenly uid»rai<hMl him with his 
sins. ()nee more he studied the Hil)le, wishing 
to find in it ‘those truths which he had already 
made himself acquainted with from the Hla- 
lonie phih>so[>hy, hut )>ieseute«l in a dill’ereiit 
form.' He heg.in t«> think that ('hrist and Haul, 
h\ t'heir glorious life mid dt*ath, their iliviiie 
monilitv, tht‘ir gre;it holiness, and manifold 
virtues, must hav i* enjoyed much ot tiuit ‘ highest 
wisdom' which the jdulosophers thought eoiiliiied 
to them.M‘lves. For some time he clung to his 
IMatonic ( 3iristiaui(> , and shaped the doctrines of 
: the Hihle according to it ; hut when he, found that 
I it Avas weak to overcome temjdations, and that ‘be 
! himself was eontinnally liornc ilown b\ the ungodly 
impulses which he thought he li.ad alriNuly suh- 
dueil,' the necessity of a living personal (iod and 
Saviour to rescue him from the eondemiiation of 
. his own conseienee, ami inqiart a sanctifying 
i vitality to the ahstraet truths which he wor- 
I shii>ped, shone clear througli all the stormv 
I struggles of his heail. In the eighth and ninth 
books of bis he has lelt .‘i noble tlnuigh 

])ainful picture of his inward life during this 
momentous crisis. It is suHieieut lo say that the 
Spirit of (lod triunqdud. On the ‘270 h of Atuil 
, 387 .Augu.stiiie, along witli liis ii.atural son 

i Adeodatus, was ])aj»tise<l hy Ambrose at Milan. 

’ Shortly after, he set out oii‘ his return home. At 
Ostia, on the 3’ihei, Ids beloved mother, who had 
follow'd! him to Milan, died; her eyes had seen the 
salvation of her .son, ami she could depart in jieaeo. 
After her death, and hefore leaving Italy for 
Africa, Augustine wrote his treatises, Dc Morihus 
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tJccfcsiffi Cathollar i t dc Maribus Mituialuvoruiii ; 
l)c Qnantitidti Aniinn' : anti iJe Lihero Arbifrio. 
His <*,haractor and princijtles of action had l)ecoiue 
lixed, and he now hroii^dit the whole majesty of 
his intellect to hear ui>on ^ihe sitie of Cdiristianily. 
Having, as was then customary for converts, 
divitletl his goods among the poor, he ndired into 
private life, and composetl stn-eral treatises — Dr 

(jiniwi cit/ifnt Manirliti iiS^ d///.svVv/, 7><‘ d/to//.s7/*o, 
and Dr \'rrd liclit//onry wliicli secured him a higli 
rejnitation. In ,’11)1 lie was ordainetl a priest hy 
Valerius, Hishoi) of Ilipjio in Numidia ; ami during 
the next four years, tliough earnestly engagetl in 
the work of preaching, ttontrivetl to write thri'c 
ditfen'iit works. In .‘11).> he was math' colhsagm* of 
\ alerius. Tlitni eiisuetl a jteriod of hot strife, 
known in churcli history as the Uonatist and 
Telagian coiitniversies. Augustiii(‘, as may natur- 
ally In; supiHiscd, having jiassetl through so licTcc a 
lire of personal exoerience on religious <jin‘stit>ns, 
would In; very jealous both of what he l/tn/' to he 
the truth, and of what he only i/iouij/if to )»e the 
truth. Tills, added to his acute ami jirofound 
intellect, made him, in spite of the poverl\ of his 
historical erudition, a most forniidal»le and relent- 
less antagonist. Ihit thi> portion of his <-areer will 
fall to he treated mon; properly under lh':LA(;ii\s 
and I)<LNATisTs {o.v. ). In .‘IDT ajuieared his 
Cunfc.s^ioar.s, in l.’i liooks. It is a d«‘<‘p, earnest, 
and sacred aut<»l»iograpliy of one <•! the greatest 
intellects the woild has seen. Passages of it hav<* 
no parallel evcent in the Psalms ot I>a\ i<l. In 41,‘l 
he (MMiimeiieed his Jh’ Cicitutr Dri, and linishe«l it 
in 42t). It is generally considered his most power- 
ful NNork. Intended to he a great vindi<‘ation of 
the (‘hristian church, c<)n(M‘ived of as a new order 
rising on the ruins of the old Koman emjdn*, it is 
not only tin* grandest ami most philosophical of 
the earlier monuments (d* (Miristiaii theology, hut 
one of the most tuofound and lasting monuments 
of human genius, ^'et (‘xeejhion may he taken j 
t<» much that it <‘ontains. 'riie learning is no , 
<lonht very consideralde, hut it is not a<‘euiat<*. 
Augustine was an imliilerent/ scholar ; he. ha<l 
studh‘d the liUliu auth<»rs acU ; hut of <ir(‘ek ‘he 
knew link’, and of Hehr(‘W, m»thing,’ conse<iuenlly | 
many of his reasonings are based on false and 
unteiiahh; premises, and he errs often in his etv- 
niological e\planati(Uis. In 4‘2S Augustine pu^>- 
lished his ItrtntctKtioura, in which he Jiiakes a 
recension of all his previous writings. It is a 
work of great candour. He frankly acknowhalges 
such errors and mistakes as he !ia<l disco\ere<l 
himself to have, committed, « xplains and modilies 
numerous statements, and mo<lestly reviews his 
whole opinions. 11 is end wa, now drawing 
nigh. In 4‘2D the V'amlals, under the harharian 
Genseric, landed in Africa ; m‘.\t Near they besieged 
Hippo. Augustim*, now in his seveuty-si \ih year, 
jirayed that God Nvoiild help his unha]»j)y churcli, 
and grant himself a lelease out of (his pre.scnt i vil 
Nvoild. He died on the ‘JSth of Align ( 4>t). in tlm 
third month of the siegi*. 

No mind has exer<‘Ml greatr-r intie tico on the 
church than that of Augustine. ',<» coo! loversy of 
his age was settled without his voice, and in his 
Letters (Nvhich fill a Nvhole volume of ilic Heiie- 
ilictine edition of Ids works) Nve ^ee tlie vast- 
m;ss of his empire, the variety of suhjec.ts on 
Nvhicli ajijieal Nvas made t<» liini, and tlie defe.rencc 
Nvith winch his judginent was receivc<l.’ Gon- 
sis^en(*y of tlumlogical opinion is not to he lookeil 
fo! from him, nor from aijv of tlie church fathers. 
A hugei sphere of fiee<lom was ]>crndtted to 
religious s(-eeulation in tliose unfettered days, 
before creeds were encircled Nvitii that tnuiitional 
sanctity they now possess. Nevertheless, we 
have little diliiculty in determining the central 


tenets of his theological lieliof. He hold the cor- 
ruption of human nature through the fall of man, 
and the conse<iucnt shivery of the human Nvill. 
Both on metaphysical and religions grounds, ho 
jusserted the doctrine of jiredestination, from Nvliioh 
he necessarily deduced the corollary doctrines of 
election and n‘prohatioii : and linally, he stremi- 
ously supported, against the Pelagians, not only 
llicse opinions, hut also tin; iloctriiie of the ])er- 
scveraiic<; of tlie saints. At the same time, it is 
hut fair to add that, even on siicli points, his 
language is far fnmi uniform ; that much of the 
.s(;v(‘iity of his doctrines arose from the hitter ami 
>ainfui rcmcmhraiicc of his onviP early sins, .ami 
roni the ]»rofouml iniju’cssion Nvhich the corrupt 
state, of siH-iety in his time, and the vast desohations 
of harharism, hail made on his earnest ami sus- 
ceptihle soul ; and that, in his desire to give glory 
to God, lie .somi'times forgot to he just to man. In 
illustration nf this may he mentioned the fa<*t 
tliat the maxim Nvhich justilied tlie ehastise- 
meiit of religious errors hy civil ])ciialties, eve,ii 
to hurniiig, Nvas estahlished and eonlirmed hy 
tlie authority of Augustine, Jind thus transmitted 
to sneceiMling ages. In his ej»istle to Dnh'ilius, a 
civil magistrati* whn shrank tnuii ]uit(ing in force 
tlie edi<‘t of Honorins against, hmelies, he ns»;s 
these Nvords: ‘It is much heltcr that some should 
]»crish hy tlu'ir ewn lires, tlnin that tlie wliole hoily 
.shoiihl luirn in the (werlastiiig tlames of Gehenna, 
through tin* di'smt of their ini)>ious dissension.’ 
In the opinion »)f N(*ander, it was to the somc*wha,t 
narroNV eiilture. juid the peculiar jicrsoiial exj>cri’ 
cnc(‘ and tcmj»cramcnl of .\iigiistinc, that the 
<hn*trincs of ahsolntc predestination and irresist- 
ihle grace, lirst systmmitiscal liy him, owimI much of 
that liarshiicss and om-sideilness Nvhich so long 
ohstructi'd their general reee]»tion liy the* elnircli, 
and Nvhiih continue to render them rcjiulsive to 
multitudes. It was not, however, )>y his eon- 
trovcnsial writings mmidy, hnt hy his ])rofonnd 
conception of (.’hristiaiiil \ and the ridigioiis litc, 
and hy his jiersonal b'lvoiir and foria^ of eharacter 
that -\ugu-tim; moulded the s]>iril of tin; Ghristiau 
clinreli for centurie Tin* ehnreh regarded him as 
the greatest <»f the fathers, and at the Pcfornia- 
li<»n Pioli'^taiits ami ('atholie'^ aliki; a}>]H‘alc<l to 
]i\^ aulhoriiy. ('alviidsm is l>y many regarded as 
little more than a reas>ertion of Angustiiiianism, 
tliough this ir^ denied hy the ( athniie ('hiircli ; and 
.laiiM-iiiMM was held l>v its siipportms as the only 
real ex]»re.ssion of .\ngusi ijic‘ s \'iews. See articles 
C.NLVIN, .T WSKN, Ki.MMIO.N, UlLL, lbii:iJK.S’]'l.N a- 

Tio'’, Will. 

The best eom])leU; edition of his Nvorks is that of 
the Hem .ictiiies, pulilished at Paris in H vols. Ml 
parts) b)lio ( IhTD-lTlH) ; repiinted in *2*2 lialf vols. 
18,’IG 40). 'riles oeenny )(l sols. (.‘{*2 47) of Migne.s 
Piitridinjia Litttmi. 'Numerous editions of the Con- 
frasdnns ami Dr ('iidf<it> M/ liave ap|)ear<‘d. A 
f •iiiipletc I'bigli^jt traiislalion of his woi Ks was pah- 
ii.-^hed at IMinhiirgh in 15 sols. ( 187*2 80) umler 
■ he genenil eililorship of Dr Alareus J)ods, the CHil 
J Cod being hv the (‘ditor, tln» by the 

Hev. .1. G. I’ilkington, tlie JAitrrs hy the Kev. 
,J. G. Guimingham. 

Sec the (-liurch Histories of 'rdleinont iind Neander ; 
Miliiian’s Latin Christian it tf ; also Cloth, Der hril. 
K irrkrnUihrrr Aiiffastin (Aachen, 1840); Bindemann, 
Dcr htiti(/r Aiif/ustin. (Berlin, 1844-OD); Poujoulat, 
IIiMoii’c dc ^aint Auynstin (Oth ed. Tours, 1875); 
Doriier, Aatjustin^ sain thcolof/ischcs Sytitim ami sane 
rrfiijionsphilos. A nsrhauvntf (Berlin, 1873): Bohringer, 
Auynstiii ( StuttgaH, 1877-78); ami W. CunninghHiu, 
St Austin, and his P litre in the History of Christ 
Thovyhty tlie Hulscan Lecture for 1885. 

Alliens tine, or Austin. St, tirat Archbishop of 
Canterbury, w as juiorof the Benedictine monastery 
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of St Andrew at Koine, when, in 590, he was sent, 
with forty other monks, hy Pope (iretjory 1., to 
convert tlie An^^lo-Saxons to Christianity, and, 
establish the authority of tlie Homan see in 
Hritain. Landirij^ in Tli.uiet, tlie missionaries 
were kindly received liy Ptlielhe.rt, kin*^ of Kent, 
whose wife liertha, daiip:hter of the Frankish kin»x, 
was ii Christian, and ndained a hishoi» in her suite 
iis chaplain. A re.shhniee. was assigned to Iheni at 
(,’anteroury, where they devoted theniscdves to 
monastic exercises and iireacliing. 'Fhe conversion 
and baptism of the king contributed greatly to the 
success of their ellorts among his sulijects, and it is 
recorded that in'^nie day Augustine hantisiMl 10, (KM) 
persons in the river Swale. Nominal as inueh of 
this conversion must have been, th<*i(‘ is ahundant 
testimo' v to the fact that a marked improvement 
in the life ami manners of the Anglo Saxons 
followed the evangelistic labours of .Augnstimi 
and his eom|)a.nions. In 597 he wmit to Arles, 
ami (here was conse(‘rated JUshoj) of the English. 
Cn his return, he desiiatehed a jneshyier and 
monk to Koine, to inform the pope; of his success, 
and obtain instruction on certain questions. 
(Jregorv's counsels witli regal'd to the jn'miaga- 
tion of the faith are admirable examph‘s of 
that pious ingenuity whi<‘h has often characterised 
the missionary policy of the diurch of Koine. 
'Phus, inst(*ad of dt‘siroying the heathen lem]»les, 
Augustine was recommended to convert them 
into Christian elmrehes, by ashing the Avails 
with Indy wnter, eri'cting altars, and substitut- 
ing holy ndies and symb<ds for tin* images 
of the heat lien god>. Augustine’s subsequent 
elVorts to extmid his anthoiily over the native 
llritish church, Avith Avhose hishojis he ln‘hl a con 
fmema* in bt)*! at Au'-t on tln^ Severn, av^mh* not so 
sm*eessful as his missionary hil»oiirs. lb* di<‘d ‘idtli 
May ()04, ami eight Acais afterwards his liody was 
tianslated to his alil'cy of SS. Peter and Paul, 
whose site is noAV occupieil by St Angus(im‘s 
Missionary (’idlegi*, ( \ant<*rbury (1,S4-S). 

illSfllstilliailS* the name gi\en to -a*v<'ral 
religious bo«li«.‘S in (he Konian ('atholii- ('hurch. 
Whether St .Vugusline ever framed an\ formal 
rule <jf monastic life, is uncciiain; but one was 
deduct’d from his wrilingx, am! was adopted by 
Us many as thirty mona-tic fraterrit i<‘s, Avhich 
tin* chief Avere the ( 'anons Kegular of St Augus- 
tine, (he. Pegging Hermits or Austin Fiiars, the 
Fiiais I’reachers or 1 tomiiiic'ans («j.v. i, and the 
Preinonstratt'Usians (q.v. ). d’he ('anons Pegular 
of St Augustine, or Aimtin (’anons, appear to ha\»* 
been founded oi 'eimHh'lled about the middle of 
the 11th <*entur\, 'I’lieir <liscipline was less scmmo 
than that of monks pniperly so i*alh*d, but more 
rigiil than that of the secular or ])aiochial clergy. 
They lived umhu* one roof, haxing a common 
‘lorinitory and refectory. Tln*ir habit was a long 
cassock, Avith a whitt* roehet over it, all covered 
by a bla,<*k idoak or Ihmj< 1, Aclience lliev Avere 
often called Plack ('anon.-. Probably founded at 
Avignon about KMil they had th.dr tirst seat in 
Eiighiml at (’olchester {r/rnr 1105); ami at the 
Keiormatioii (heir Imuses sonn*Avhat excee<led 200 
in number. ()i some ‘25 lunises in Scotland, the 
earliest xvas that of Scone ( 1 1 14 ), and tin* others 
of most note Avere at Inehcolm in the Firth of 
Forth, St Andrew}^, llolyrood, Cambuskenneth, 
and T rich affray. 

The Pegging Hermits, Hermits of St Augustine, 
or Austin Friars, AA ere. a much more austere order, 
renouncing all property, and voAving to liv(* by the 
voluntary alms of the faithful. They are helicAeil 
to have sprung from certain societies of ret.lnscs 
>vho, in the 11th and Pith centuries, i*xisted 
especially in Italy without any regulative consti- 
tution. At the instigation, as is alleged, of the 


rival fraternities of Dominieans ami Franciscans, 
Pope Inmicent IV., uhont the middle of the 13tli 
century, inqiosed on them the rule of St Augustine, 
Avhom they claimed as their founder. In l‘25li 
Pope Alexander W. placed them under tlie control 
of a su]»erior or luesident called a ‘general.’ In 
l‘2S7 fL code of rnles or constitutions was compileil, 
hy Avhich the order long coiitinueil to he governed. 
Alxmt 1570 Friar flmmas of .basils, a Portuguese 
brother of the order, introduced a more austere 
rule, the disciples of A\hieh were forhiddi'ii to AVear 
shoes, Avheiice they Avme <‘a,lled discnlrcati^ or ‘bare- 
footed friars.' 

I’he degeneracy of the older in (la*. 14tli century, 
e;ilh*d into existence new or ndormed .Aiignstiniaii 
societies, among an hich Avas tlial Saxon erne to 
Avhich Lnther belonged. Put in his day, even 
these had fallen \ictims to the general eorruptioii 
of nionast i<*ism, ami an ere not iinde.‘'(‘rving of his 
unsparing deiiuneiations. After tin* French Kevol- 
iitioii, the order Avas Avholly snppres>ed in France, 
S]>ain, and I’ortngal, and ])artly in Italy and South- 
ern (lermany. It Avas diminished cnimi in .\ustria 
ami Naj>les. It is most oowerfnl in America, its 
cadleges in tlie N(‘AV World having ht‘en founded 
hy Augustiiiians from the Irish ]»rovinee, ami at 
pn^sent it poss(*sses about a dozen lionse.s in Ireland 
and om* in London. 

'Phe name of August ines Avas given also to an 
order of nuns Avho claimed <lesei‘nt from a convent 
founded hy St Vngii'-tiiie at lIi]MM», and of Avhieh 
his sis((‘r Nvas the liist abbess. They ANau'e voAved 
to (hi* care of the sick and llie sei’Niee of bosjdtals. 
4'be Hdtel-DiiMi at Paris i.s still serveil by them. 

AuU’llslo'VO. a loNvn of Kiissian Poland, in tlie 
government of Suwalki. on the Neita, a feeder 
of the Pn..', PvS miles \ E. of WaisaNV. It Avas 
foiindetl 'o\ Sigisiimnd AngU'-tus, king of Poland, 
in 1547. It lias w'M»l)en ami linen luanufaeturcs, 
and some trade in lanses and eatth;. Poji. (1879) 
11,094. 

Allg^llstlllllS* PoMM.i s. (la* Iasi emperor of 
the Aveslern lialf of tlu* old Ibnnan «.*mpire. His 
name Avas .\ugiistns, but be diminutive title 
under Avliieh he i^ univeisa y known Avas given 
I him hy tlie Poman< on ae< nut of the essential 
littlene-s «if his eliara<*li‘r. His father, (_>restes, 
i a I’annonian of gt*od hirih and wealth, liad risen 
I to liigh lank under tiie Emperor dulins Nepos, 
Avliose faNonr la* repaid hy stirring iij) lla* barba- 
rian troops in lla‘ jiay «>f Pome to mutiny against 
liim. On the flight of the em}»oror, Orestes ecni- 
feried the va<*aiil rlirone on bis sun Angiislnlns 
(470 A.l). ), retaining all snbsiantiai j*oNver in his 
own bamls. OiesOs failing to conciliate the bar- 
barians, AN ho bad helped him against Nep«)s, Avith 
^ a grant <*f oia*.-tliird of the lands of Italy, they, 
under the command of 0<U»accr, besieged him 
in l*avia, and killed him on llie ea))tnre of 
the toANii. Augiistulns \ i»Mi‘d at once, and being 
(»f too little e»)nse(juem to he }>nt to death, 

w;is dismissed to a n ill.i near Naples Nvitli an 
annual pension of 0(HK) pieces of gold. His after- 
fat«* is unknoAvn. 

Augustus* ('.MIS Jl'Lirs ('.KSAlt OcTAvr- 
ANt's,^ .son of Uains Octavius ami Atia (rlulius 
(’;esa.rs niece), Avas horn in 05 !>.('. ’Phe (dctaviaii 
family came originally from ^ elitra*, in the 
country of tin* A'olsei ; and the branch to Avliich 
Augustus hclongt'd Avas ricli ami honourahle. 
His father had risen to the rank of senator and 
jinetor, hut died in tin* ])rime of life, Avheii 
Augustus Avas only four years old. Augustus Avas 
carefully (‘ducated iu Kmue under the guardiau- 
shi]) of' his mother and his step-father; and his 
talents reeommemled him to his great-uncle, 
Julius Ciesar, who ad opt t 1 him as his son and 
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heir. At the timo of ("jesar’s aasansmation (44 
B.C. ), Augustus >vas a wtmlent under tlio cele- 
hrated orator Aj)ollodonis, at Ajjolloiiia in lllyri- 
cnni, Avhitlier, liowevcr, he liad been sent elikdiy 
to ^^ain practical instriulion in military aliairs. 
lie ieturne<l to Italy, and, now lirst learning that 
ho was his uncle's heir, assniMe<l the name of 
*Iulius Ca'sar Octaviauus. Tlie soldiers at Ihun- 
(lusinin salutiMl him as ( h'sar ; hnt he tleeline<l 
their oilers, and eutere<l Home almost ahuie. 
The city was at this time divi<led In'tween the 
repiihlieaiis ainl the friends of Mark Antony ; hut 
the laller, hy adroit mameuvres, had gained 
the asc(Midene,y, and enjoyed almost absolute 

1 ) 0 we r. At lirst, Augustus was haughtily treat etl 
)y Antony, who refused to surrender ('lesar's 
pro[)erty ; but after some lighting, in which 
Antony was worst ( m 1, ami forced to llet* across 
the Alps, Augustus, wlu) had made hims<4f a 
favourite with the peo[)le and the army, obtained 
the coiiMilship, and <‘arried out ( 'a.-sar's w ill. He 
found an abm, advocate, in t'ieen), who at lirst 
had regardetl him with coiitemi)!. To himself 
the great oratoi- si‘eme<l to he labouring in b(‘half 
of the n'juiblie, uheieas lu' really Was only an 
instrument f«)r raising Augu.stus to su|»n*nie 
power. W hen Antony retunie«l from (Jaul w itli 
Lepidus, Augustus thre\^ oil' the rei)ublican jnask, 
.and joined them in establishing a triumvirate. 
He obtained Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily ; Anton>, 
(bull; and be[)idus, Spain. riieir power was soon 
made absolute by the massacre of those untriendly 
to them iu Italy, and by the ^•ictorv at I*hilii)pi 
over tin' rt'publieans under Brutus and (.'assius. 
d’he IVrusian war, excite<l by h'ulvia, wife of 
Antony, simuiumI likely to lea<l to a e<nitest 1m.** 
tween Augustus ami bis liN'al ; but was endeil 
by Fulvia/s death, ami the suhse(|uent marriage 
or .Antony with Octavia, sister of Augustus. 
Shortly afterwauls, the Homan w'orld was divide<l 
amsv, Augustus taking the western half, and 
Antony the tuastern, whilst l.e))idns had to con- 
tent himself with Afri<*a. 'Phe <-ontest for su- 
premacy commenced. AMiile Aiiton\ wu^ lost in 
luxurious dissipation at the court of ( 'leojjal ra,, 
Augustus was imlusl rion.sly striving to gain the 
love and (*onlidene<‘, of tin* Homan people, ainl to 
damage his rival in public «-siimation. W’ar was 
at leiigib declared against the Kgyiitian queen, 
and at (Ini na\al hatth* of Aetium (dl ), 
Augustus was vie.torioMs, and lu'caim* soh* ruler 
of the whole Homan w’orhl. Aiitony and (deo- 
patra .soon afterw ards emb*d tln*ir li\es by suicide ; 
Antony's son by l''iilvia, I'nl (’a*sarion, son of 
(.-a'sar and t.'leopatra, were put to death ; and iu 
21) It.c., after regulating alljiirs iii Kgyjit, (ireeee, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, Angnstns relunn'd to 
Home in trinmj)Ii, and, closing the t(*mj»Ie of 
Janiis, proclaimed universal jje.ure. 

His suhsecjneiit nu'asnres were mihl ami pnid(*nt 
To insure popular favour, he abijlished the laws 
of the triumvirate, and reformed many ahus<*s. 
Hitherto, since ( desar’s death, he had b<*en named 
(Jetavian ; hut now tin* title of .1 mjusfiis ( ‘.sacred’ 
or ‘ eon.socrated ' ) was conferred on him. In his 
elev'entli consulship {‘id U.r. ), tlie t nhiiniei.'iii 
power was granted him for life hy the senate, 
llepnhliean names ainl forms still r**mained, hnt 
they wert^ mere sIukIows ; and Angus ,im, in ;i,ll 
hut name, w’ss ahsoluto nnma* h. T:i 12 n.e'., on 
the deal!) ( f Lepidu.-., in*, luul the high title ol 
P‘^»utih x Maximus hostowed on liim. The nation 
snr’'»unl .ie<l to hiiu ah tb'* fyower and honour that 
i'. lire! to gi\ 

After a ' ourse of v ictories in Asia, Spain, Pan- 
TioMia, Uairnatia, Gaul, Ac., A. ugust iis- ( ) n.c.) 
Mifiereil tJic one crushing defe.at ol hj.-n long rule, 
in the person of Quintiliu.s \barus, ho.se army was 


' annihilated hy the Germans under Arininius (q.v.). 

’ The loss so alllicted Augustus, that for some time 
j he allow'ed his heanl and hair to grow, as a sign of 
i deep nioiirning, .and often exclaimed: ‘ (J Yarns, 

I Varus, give me hack my h'gions ! ’ Tlieneeforth 
; he conlined him.solf to ])Ian.s of ilomestic improve- 
ment and reform, and so heautitied Home, that it 
; was .said, ‘ Augustus found the city built of brick, 

: and left it built of marble.’ He akso hnilt cities 
j in s(‘vcral parts of the (*mj)ire; and altars were 
j raised by the grateful people to eoiiimeinorate his 
hemilieeiicti ; while hy a decree of the senate, the 
, name Augustus was giv’en to the month Sextilis. 

I Thougli thus surrouinhMkwith honour ami pvos- 
, j)erity, Augustus was not free from domestic 
trouble. 'Die ahainloiied eonduet of his daughter 
Julia w'as the cause of .sore vexation to him. He 
had no .son, and his nt*phew’ Mar(*ellns, and Cains 
j and l^ueius, his »bingh((*i'.s sons, wliom he had 
j appointed ;is his suee(*ssors ami heirs, as well as 
j his hivourile step-son Dnisus, all «lie<l early ; while 
his steji-soii d’iherius was an uiiamiahle character 
whom iieeoiiM not love. Age, .sorrow, and failing 
, li(‘alth warneil him to se(‘k repose ; and, to it*(*rnit 
, his strength, hennderlook a jonrin‘y to ( ’aiiipania ; 

; hut liis inihinity increased, and he die<l at Nola 
I (I I .\.l).), in the s(*venlv se\ mith year of his age. 
j Acconling to tradilhm, sliortly lM*fore his death, he 
j (*alle)l for a mirror, arranged his hair lu'atly, and 
I .said to his attendants: ‘Hid I ]>lay iny part 
j wt*llV If so, a])pland im* ! ’ Augustus had eoii- 
, suinmate tael and address as a rnl(*r and ]>olitiei;iii, 
j and made \iso of tin* ])a.ssions and tah*n1.s of olliers 
I to forward his own dt'signs. d’he good and great 
; measures w liieli marked his reign were originatiM’ 

I mostly by himself. He eiieoinaged agiieiiltnre, 
j jiat ionised the arts and literatnie, and was him 
I .s(‘lf an author; though only a few fragments of 
his writings ha\e ln'cn prt*servi‘<l. Horace, A irgil, 

I Ovid, Pro})ertius, d'ihnlins, and Livy greatest of 
Latin poets and scholars behmgc'il to the Auf/ns- 
f(f)i a mum* sinet* applie«l in Pram*e to the 

n*igii of Louis XIV., in Kngland to that of (^ina n 
, aVnne. 

, Kh'ctor of Saxony ( looj iS(>), wa.s 

j born ,luly Jl, la2b, at l‘’r(‘ib(*rg, and spent mucli of 
his iioybood at Prague*, wbeie be foimed an inti 
mate frieialsbip with Maximilian, King J-'erdinand's 
son, afterwards Km)M‘ror «»f Germany. Jii loJS he 
married Anna, <laughte» of (’Jiristlan III. of J)eii- 
niark, who was uiiivei sally popular on account of 
her devote<l julherenee to Imtheranisin and her 
dom(*stie worth. After the ileath of iiis Inother 
Ma».ih-e in load, Augustus sueeeedial to the 
electorate, llis rule is ' liij'tly m>ti(*eable as hear- 
ing upoa the history of the newly e.stahli.sheil 
Jholes lilt Clmn'h. KqiialJy intoleiaiit and in- 
<'onsisn*nt in his tJi *oJogy, Angnstns lirst used 
his ulmo.st inllneiiee in faionr of the Galvinistic 
doctrine of the samameiits ; and tlien, iu loTA, 
;.doj)ted the laitheran tenets, and }>t*rseeutod the 
Galviiiists. On the other hainl, it must he. owned 
that he introibieed valuable reforms in ImiIIi 
jurisjnaideiice and linanet;, and gave a decided 
iiiijietus to education, agriculture, inaiiufactnres, 
and commerce. The Dresden Library owes its 
origin to him, as <lo al.so most of its galleries of 
art and .science. He dietl at Dre.s<l(‘U, Fehniary 

II, J.58(>, and w.'us .succeeded hy Ids .son, ( Jiristiaii L 

All$;il.StU.S II. (more accurately, b'liKPKRh't*' ; 
AtUiirsTr.s J.), Kieetor of Saxony and king ‘>t 
Poland, second son of the Khndor, John George 

III. , was bon* at Dresileii, May 12, 1670. His 
extraonlinary strength gained him the nickname 
of ‘the Strong.’ I'rom JbS? to 10S9 he travtiHed 
over the greater j>art of Europe, and in 
succeeded his brother George as Elector, and 
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undertook the coinnminl of the iin))erial .•inny 
against the Turkw in nun;^^ary. After the battle 
of Olasch, in 1696, he returned to Vienna as a 
candidate for the throne of Voland, vacated by 
John Sobieski. llhldin^ hi^lier than Prince 
Conti for the crown, and ado[itin;^ the Catholic 
faith, ho was elected kin^^ l)y tlie venal nobles, 
and was crowned in 1697. Cn ascending tlie 
throne, he proniisojl to rt‘^ain, for Ids new 
kin^^doni, the provinces that Jiad been ce<h;d 
to Sweden : but Ids ellorts to do this only 
led to the <lefeat of himself and his allies, his 
own deposition ;is kiim of Poland, the election 
of Stanislaus Leszeynski, and the ignominious 
peace of Altranstiidt in 1706. So complete was 
ids humiliation, that Augustus was comj»elled to 
send a k'yterof congratulation to the new l*olish 
king, togethtu' with all the crown- jewels ami 
archives, llowcvm-, on the deh'at of Charles XII. 
at Pultowa, in 1709, he, declared the treaty of 
Altranstadt annulhsl, marched with a ]M»wert‘ul 
army into Poland, formed a fresh alliance with 
tlie czar, and recommoneed a war with Sweden, 
wld(di eontinue<l raging with redoubled fury, till 
tie* death of Chaib's XII., in 171H, hsl to a peace 
witli Sweden. Mean while, the jealousy oi the 
Poll's caused the witbdiawal of tlie Saxon troojis 
in 1717. The remainder of the reign is marked by 
no im])ortaiit event, till the king’s death, 1st 
Pebruarv 1739. The Saxon court gradually be* 
cami' known as tlie most dissolute in Knrope, and 
the re.sourees of both kingdoms were sliamefiilly 
squandered to suiqdy its e\ira\ aganees. Augustus 
.ujq»orted the line arts as niinisti*riiig to luxurv, 
hut did little for the eausi* of sciem'c. Keok- 
less, sellish, ambitious, Iu\uri«)us, licentious, and 
tlespotio, bo is powerfully <h'))ie(e<l in (.’arlyle's 
Frnlcn’rfi tJic (hrat. !>} his wife lie left an only 
son, who succeeded liim. 'I’he most celebrated of 
his numerous ilh'gitimate oiVsjMiiig -amouiiTmg, it 
is allirmed, to somewhere about 3tK> — was Count 
Maiirii’c of Saxony. 

All»‘lisllis III. (or l''iiKi)KnirK-AT'(irsTrs 
II,). tlie son and sneeessor of tlie above, was born 
Jit I hesden, October 7, 1696, ead carefully edu* 
eateil bv Ids nmtlier in the Crotostant faith. In 
the Course <»f a t<mr through Imhojic, Iiowcvit, 
he ehe.iiged his religion, secretly pmfessiu;^ Catho* 
lieism at Ilologna in 171-, tliough the fact was 
not jnihliely known in Saxony till live years later, 
lie suee,eeded his fatlier as hdeetor in 173.3, and 
was eliosen king of l*olaml hy a part of the 
uohility. Jealousy of l'’reneh inlluema* seenre<l 
him tlie su]»port. of Russia ami .Austria ag.aiiist 
Stanislaus Leszeynski, who liad iiiarri«*d a daugh- 
ter of Louis X\'., and tliree years later Augustus 
W'as elected. Jle inherifed his futlirr's Mimptiioiis 
tastes, thougli not liis talents; aiid lie enri<’lied the 
galhuy of Dresden with noble paintings, for which, 
and its china, bis ea)»ital now begatt to la*, cele- 
brated. In 1742, alarmed at the increased power 
Prussia bad obtained by the eoiiqiiest of Silesia, 
Augustus formed an alliaiiee w ith Maria ’Theresa : 
ami by tlie secret treaty of Lei|izig, contracted to 
supply her wdtli r)(),(X)6 men. Rut their united 
troops were completely routed by the Prussians 
in 1745; and Frederick II. imsbing on into 
Saxony, Augustus had to escape from hi- capital, 
saving Jiis art- treasures, but leaving his stJite^ 
pajiem in the bands of the eom|ueror. In 1746 
flie jieace of Dresden restored him S,LXony ; but 
close of the year again saw' him embroiled 
^'itb Prussia. Joining the camp at Piviia, be 
narrowdy escaped being taken prisoner, and bad 
flee to Poland. At the conclusion of the peace 
nf llnbertsburg, Augustus returneil to Dresden, 
jWiere ho died, October 5, 1763. The notorious 
t ount Rriilil (q.v.) was his favourite, and from 1746 


oinvards, hi^ prime-minister. His son, I'rederiek- 
Cbristian, succeeded him in the electorate, and 
Stanislaus Poiiiatowski became king of lAiland. 

Auk (AFn ), a genus' of web-footed birds, the 
ty]»e of a family called Aleadie, which was in great 
]»art inelmled in the Linna'.'in genus Alea, and to 
many of the sjioeies of which, now' ranked in other 
genera, the name auk is still popularly extended. 
The Alcada* are amongst those w’cb-footed birds 
collectively called I>ra(*hv]»ten's (i.o, short-wdnged ) 
or J livers by (’in ier, remarkable, for the short- 
ness of their wings, whieli they enqiloy as fins or 
paddles for swimming under water, some b(»ing 
even incapable of flying ; and for the jiosition of 
tlu'ir legs, further backward than in other birds, 
Avliieli makes walking dilliciilt, and eom])els them, 
when on land, to uniiTitain an n]»right attitude, 
'riiey an* distinguishe<l hy the very compressed 
hill, which, in the trin* auks, is vorti<*ally elevated, 
and so sharp along tlie rhlge as to resemble the 
blade of a knife ; and by tiieii entirely palmated 
feet, destitute of hind toes. Tin* auks are confined 
solely to Hie seas of the northern liomisphere— 
the ]M*ngnins taking their place in the sonlhc*rii. 
All of them ha\ e a dense pliinnige. w hich generally 
exhildts on its sniface a beautifully jiolislied aji- 
pearanee ami silv(*ry lustre. The. genus Alea, as 
11 ‘stric‘ted by Cuvier and others, contains only two 
species, distingnisherl from tin* Pnflins ( <j.v. ), which 
also belong to tliis family, iliielly Iin tin* greater 
length of tin* bill, and it.> being eo\ered with 
feathers as f.ar as the nostrils. The bill, both in 
the auks and tmflius, is transvor‘'ely and strongly 
grooved, lint e\cn tin* two known sjicch's of the 



The Croat Auk (.d'xr laipi ino'.'i). 


restricted genus Alea difler from one another in a 
most imporf;int j)artieular' the wings of the one, 
the (ireat Ank, being so sliort that if i^ quite 
incapable of flight, like the p(*ngnins, of which it 
may be deemed the true northern re])ieseiilative, 
whilst f lic other, the Razor bill, has eoinparativi'ly 
long wings, and flies well. — The tll.’KA'r ArK (A/rri 
i tnjju’H ms\ so far as is known, is iiow' extini’t. It 
W’as about three fei't in heigdit. It was ;in inhabit- 
ant of the temperate region ot the North .Atlantic, 
At one time larg<' numbers bred on St Kilda, and 
in prebislorie llme.s it a\>peavs to have. \>ved^ on 
Dronsay or neighbouring skerries, and ^ possibly 
frequented other islamls of the Hehrides. It 
occasional ly was met with at Orkney and Shet- 
land, and " probably bred at Pupa AV estra until 
1812. It W'as rarely met with along the shores 
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of Norway and Sweden, hut in prcliistoric times 
frequented the fjords of Denmark, as its remains 
have been repeatedly found in the Danish kitehen- 
middens. There is only one hroedin#^* place in 
Greenland on reeonl, and tliat is Gunnlijoriiesk- 
joerno, supposed to he tlm same as Danell’s or 
Graah’s Islands. It bred on several skerries oil* 
the coast of Iceland, and the last Great Auks are 
8Upi)osed to have been killed on one of these named 
Eldey in 1S44. In the North American habitat it 
bred in ^oeat numbers on Funk ami other islamls 
olf* the coast of Newfoumlland, on some islands in 
the Hay of St Lawrence, at Ca[»e Breton, ami 
probably at Gape Cod. Its remains have been 
found in shell-heaps at several places on the coast 
of Maine ami ^lassachusetts. The Great Auk 
was invaluable as food, ami but for the. abundant 
fresh sup[)lies allbrded by its carcasses to the early 
voya^u>rs, the lisheries at the Banks of Newfoumi- 
laml woubl hardly have been <leveloped as th(*v 
were. The binls were so stupid, they sat still 
until they were knocked over by the sc^amen’s 
short (duli)S, or allowed tlnmiselves to be driven 
on board the vessels in Inimlreds across sails or 
planks stret(*ljed from the «^iin wales to the shore. 
The rapidity with whi<*h this bird moved tinder 
water was extraordinary ; one of them bavin;^ 
bcmi pursue«l by a six-«)ared boat for hours in 
vain. Like most of the Alcadie, the Gn^at Auk 
each year Iai<l only one aliout ."> inches in 

len^^dh, and .4 in ma.ximum breadth. It laid it on 
the ban* rock, without any attempt at a m‘st. 
Tlic e^r^s of tin* Great Auk are scarce and valuable, 
curiosities; they have repeatc<]ly lu'on^dit more 
than .€100, and in 188S one was sold by auction f«>r 
£'J2C). At that date only tJO auk's e^^^s wen* known 
to i‘Xist; and only some 7*2 skins and 40 bones of 
the Great Auk are to be found in collections. — 
The Bazoimui.L (q.v. ) is the only other sjiecie.s , 
(/I. tordti.) now commonly include«l[ in the ^enus j 
Alca. The name FiiTTLic Aric {Mcnjuluh tdlr, ! 
formerly Alra tdh’) is often ^iNon to a binl also 
called the Kotche ((i. v. ), common in Arctic reunions. 
— All the auks feen utsm fishes, crustaceans, and 
otln*r marine animals, whicli they pui-sue under 
water, and for wliicli they «Uve to ;<reat <lcpths. 
See S\’min^ton Grieves The Great Auk ( F«lin. 

I 

AllJupolaT, oi* Ai.LKI*!*!, a seaport, with a ! 
Ii;.jhtln»use, in Travaneore slate, Madras, 44 miles [ 
S. of Gochin. Its roadstead is sheltered by a | 
mud-bank ; and there is a considerable trade in i 
cotfee, coir, pepiier, and (.<idamoms. Gommunica- 
tion is maintaineo with i^uilon and Trivandrum 
on the south, ami with Go<*hin on the north, by 
canals jiarallel with the .sea-coast, and connecting 
a series of lakes or back-watms. Between these 
and the sea is a wide cn'ek, throu-Ii which is 
lloated the timbei for (‘xportation, which isbroujxht 
from the forests of the Bajah of Travaneore on the 
M'estern Ghauts. Boj). ,3(),()(H). 

Aula Re^is^ also called GcnrA Kk<;i.s, i.s a 
name used in Kn;.(li di history for a b’ndal asr,enibi’v 
of tenants-in-chief, for the Brivy council (q.v. ), 
and for the court of Kinj^'s Bench ( ((.v.). 

Aulic €oilliell (Lat. aula, ‘court’ or ‘hall;’ 
(Srcr. lleirhshofrath), a court of the Holy Homan 
empire, established in loOl by .Maximilian i., and 
co-ordinaU' with the Inijicrinl Gliamber ( KeicliH- 
kam’iyn-;;^ I bdit, 14ho). See lIoLY UoMAN Em- 
:’IKK. 

iiilAis Uvellitis. 'loe Gtu.lius. 

AliniJilc (carlici AVtenwrie), Fivnch town of 
2U00 inbabitanls, in the (bpaument of Seine- 
infer lire, on the Breste. Sin*’*; lolT it h.as ^iven 
the title of duke to various families. -At- male, a 
town of Algeria, 57 mile.s SE. of Algiers. Jt is 


a strong military post, with barracks, magazines, 
and hospitals. f*oj). 5196. 

Aiimule, Ghakles de Lokkatne, Due i)’, born 
1555, was an ardent partisan of the League in the 
religious wars wliicii devastated France in the 
latter half of the 10th century. The aim of the 
Lea^^ue was ostensibly to su]>press the Huguenots, 
hut in reality to secure the supreme power to the 
Gui,ses. (Moscly allied by blood to this crafty and 
amhitioiis family, Aiiinalc, after the murder of the 
Duke of Gui.se in 1588, hocame, along witli the Duke 
of Mayciine, the leader of the party. Defeated at 
Seiilis hy the Duke of Longuevilip, and at Armies 
and [vry hy Henry IV., he still attemptetf to 
defeml l*aris, and when Henry was recognised a.s 
king in France, lu^ went over to the Siianiards, 
refu.sed the royal pardon, and ilelivereil over to the 
enemy .several plact‘s in his jiosse.ssion. For this 
he was impeached, comlcmncd, and sentenced to he 
broken alive on tlic wheel. His juojierty was con- 
ti.seatiMl, hut lie himself esea[»ed. lie lived in c.xile 
till Jiis death, whieli took placti at Brussels in 103). 
With him the old Dukes (rAuinale of the house of 
Lorraine became extinct. 

Aliiliali% Hknki - Eriik.NK - BiiiLirrE - Lons 
d'Okleans, Dru o’, fourtli son of King Louis- 
Bhilippe, was born at Baris, .laiiuary 10, 1822. 
Kilm‘atetl at the college of Henri IV., at sixteen 
he entered the army, ami two years later found 
him.sclf in active service in Algeria, wliere ho .soon 
distinguisheil himself hy his bravery, and passed 
rapidly tlirough tin* various grade's of rank. One 
of bis most brilliant exploits was the sur]H'i.se of 
Abd-el-Kador in May 1844. For Ibis be was imide 
lieutenant-gern'ral, and ajipointed to the govt ru- 
mont of the ]>roviiu*e of Gonstantim*. In 1847 be 
siieceetletl Marshal Bugeaml in the govt'nmr- 
gt'iieralsbip of Algeria, but after the revolution tif 
February 1848, laid down bis otliee, and retired tt> 
Engl.aml. In liis exile im oceiipied himself >Nitb 
bistorieal ami military stmlies, ami .sotm beeann; 
known by bis eontribiitions (o tin* Jicrur des Ihuc 
J/o/n/r.s*. A sjKH‘eb of Brinet? Napoleon in tlic 
senate against (be < trieans family ealli'd ftntb in 
April IHOl Ins faimms pam])blel, Lett re sur I'll is 
foire dr Fnnur, in which lb<* jirince ami Na)»)lt*t)n 
III. wt're sul>jt‘ctc<l It) a inciciless castigation. His 
great historical Wt)rk, J/t.sftt/rr di s l*ri tiers dr Ctuule 
(Baris, isbJ)), w;is pnl>Jis|jt‘(l tmly aftt'i* mneb tlilli- 
cnlty. In (he journal Efnth lU'hjr there apj)t*aie«l 
(istM-Ut)) a series of critical Icltt'rs by biiii, under 
the pscmloiiym of ‘ Verax,’ on the ])olicy of the 
empire, ami in lSb7 bis (•elel)ratt‘d work, Les lusii- 
tut ions lui/itffirrs o'e fti I'ntnre. On the outbreak 
of the Frauco-Genaaii ar, be olVert'tl bis st'rviccs, 
lirst to the emperor, afterwanls to tlie provisional 
go\ eriimeiit, with mt bt'ing aeeeptetl ny either, 
blit in 1871 be w,i.s elcett‘tl a member of tlie 
As.scmbly. In 1874 In* jn-esidetl t>ver tbt3 eoniicil 
of war which Irietl Marshal Ba/aine, and after- 
wards belli .seveial Idgh military coiniiia.nls, but 
was rciimvotl from the last of these, the post of 
iiis])ector-g(‘iieral of the army, in 1884. Elected a 
member of the Acathmiy in 1871, in 188(3 be made 
known Ids intention to be(|ueatli bis magidticciit 
chateau of (4»antilly to the Institute of France. 
His wife (/nr. Marie Garoline Auguste de Bourlujn, 
tlaugliter of the Brince of Salerno) liad tlied in 18(37 ; 
as well as his two .sons, the elder in 18(36, the 
younger in 1872. 

Aline, the French cloth-measure corresponding 
to the English F// ( q. v.). 

Allll$$ervil1<% Bk hakd, Bishop of Durliain, is 
known as IHchard de Bury, from his birthplacG 
Bury St Ed run mis. He was horn in 1281, stndieti 
with distinction at Oxford, hecamc a Benediciin© 
immk at Durham, ami was made tutor to Edward 
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of Windsor, afterwards Edward HI., l>y whom in 
after-years numerous honours were l)cstowe<l upon 
him. In 1333 he was apj>ointe<l Doan of Wells, 
and in tlie same year was juade Bishop of Durham 
hy the p<»pe at the kin<;’s ro(iuest, despite the fact 
of the monks having clccte<l their suh-prior, Rohort 
de Hraystanes. After holding the otKce of higli 
chancellor for a year, lie resigned it in 1335 to act 
as the king’s amhassailor in Paris, Hainault, and 
(formany. In 1337 he was employed as a (“ommis- 
sioner for the athiirs of Scotland, an<l in 1312 he 
arranged a truce with the Scottish king. He die^l 
in 1345. Kiclny'd administered the affairs of his 
diocese with ability, ail apjiears from his chancery 
rolls, which are tin; earliest preserved in the 
archives of Durham. An admiranle ecclesiastic*, he 
was kii. 1 and charitahle to the jioor. But he is 
chiefly known as a scholar and patron of h'arning, 
and he used his high offices of state to gratify his 
passion for discovering manuscripfs and (*ollec‘ting 
hooks. His princiji.al work, was in- 

tended to sc*rve as a hamlhook to tin* lihrarv which 
lie founded in connection with Durham (’ollegc‘at 
Oxford (afterwards sujtpressed ). It gives an inter- 
esting aci'ount of how he colh‘cted his lihrarv, de- 
serihes the state of l(*arning in h'ngland cind France, 
and closes with an explanation of the rules for the 
management of his lihrarv, which werii fouinl(*<l 
on those a<lop(«*d for the lihiary of the Sorhonne. 
He had wide literary sympathies, eomnn*inled (he 
study of the poc'ts, and jinividcil his lihrary with 
(Ireek and Hehrew grammars as a nic'am of c'or- 
reetiiig the prevailing ignorance of thcisc* languages. 
At the dissolution of the monast<‘ries, the hooks of 
his lihrary wc'nt )»artly to the Bodleian, partly to 
Balliol Follege, and partly to the* purediaser of 
I)urha,m (’ollegc*. 

Alirailtia'i'Cir (from late I at. annaifunii, ‘an 
orange’), an <n’der of 'I'halamilloral Dicotyledons, 
fr(*([ucutly grou])ed under Rutaeea*, are lrc*(*s and 
shruhs, often of great heauty. 'I’he order con- 
tains about one hundrc'd knoNsn species, natives of j 
warm cdimatc's, ami almost all of the Ea^t Indies, 
hilt now largely diHused hy cultivation. Tin* 
sp i*jes of the gc'inis (’itrus ar**. the best known, 
among which are the orange*, lemon, e'itreni, v'vc. ' 
Bat many oth(*r genera proeliu'e* a^ns'ahle fruits, 
among which iln; Bacl-frnit u/w/A ///cc/-/y/tVcy.v, <j, v. ) 
ami the Wampee [iUutkia /imirfuftf) d(*serve par- 
tie-ular noticc\ 4’ln* fruits, ripe ami unrijM*, juice 
ami rind, the llow(*rs, l(*;tves, hark, e»t *1 num- ^ 
her of s]»ecies are «*niplo\eel nu'dicinally, their pro- : 
]»erties being largely elue tei the fragrant volatile 
oil, which abounds esjiecially in the lc'av(»s and 
tin* rind of the fruit. See BAKL-FiiriT, (’iTiaiN, 
Lk.MoX, LiMK, Ou.VNcii:, Sll.MiDOCK. 

Aliray, a Iiort in the I'rench departnn*nt of 
Morbihan, *20 miles E. of Loiient by rail, with 
some trade*. Pop. 5000 . Here is a large (h*af and 
dumb institute* ; ainl *2 miles north is the famous 
place of pilgrimage of St .Anne of Auray, with a 
line church complett*d in 1S77. 

Alirclhl* See riiiiv.SAiJs. j 

Alirelui'll1is« Ia c-IIs Domitits- also named ' 
Claudius Ddmitius and X'alkuh s one of the * 
most powerful of the Roman em])erors, wa.s of very 
hunihle origin, his father having been a hushand- 
nian. He was horn in Dacia or Pannonia al^^uit ; 
212 A.d. , am! enlisting early as a coininon soldier, 
he raj/idly distinguished tiimself, and held the 
highest military olliees under Valeriaiius ami 
Claudius II. On the death of Claudius (270), 
Aurelian was elected emperor by the army, with 
jvhom his great stature, strength, and eimrage 
had made him very pojuilar. He comiueiieed hi.s 
reign hy repulsing the barbarian Alcmanni 
Marcoinanni, and then jiroceoded to ere<*t a new 


line of fortified walls round Rome, the ruins of 
which may still he traeed. Finding that the 
province of Dacia eould not he maintained 
against the as.saults of ^hc Ooths, he surremlered 
it on certain conditions, and .strengthened the 
frontier of the Roman em])ire hy making the 
Danube its houndury. He next turned his atten- 
tion to the East, where the renowned queen, 
Zenohia (<|. v. ), had ext<‘mle<l her sway from Syria 
to y\sia Minor ami Egypt. Aurelian <lefeated 
her in two hatthrs, ;iml hesiege.d her in Palmyra, 
from which she attenqded to (‘sea,pe when she saw 
defence would jirove unavailing. She was, how- 
ever, taken prisom*!*, ;uid soon after the city sur- 
rendered, and was treated leniently. Shortly after 
he had departerl, a new insnrr»*ction took place. 
He returned in 273, and gave the splendid city up 
to <lest ruction. Aurelian was again called to the 
East hy a rehelli«m in Egvjtt, instigated hy Firmns, 
a men*hant of great intlueiicc, which he stieeilily 
quelled. In (lanl, Tetriens, who had held impe- 
rial power since before the death of (lallicnus, 
limling himself unable to wiidd it, surrendered it 
to Aurelian. By restoring gotid discijiline in the 
arniV' order in doniestii* alVairs, and ]>olitical unity 
to the Roman dominions, this prince merited tlie 
title awarded to him hy the senali* — ‘ Restorer of 
the Roman Emjiire.’ lie was assassinated at the 
instigation of a faithless secretary, between Hera- 
clea and Byzantium, «luring his camjiaign against 
the Persians (275). 

Aurelius. Makui s Auuklit's Antoninus, 
tln^ best nf the Roman emjierors, and one of the 
noblest figure.s in history, wjls the son of Annins 
Verus ami Domitia Calvilla, and was born at Rome 
on tlie 2t>lli of April 121 A.D. His original name 
was Marcus Annins N’crus. On the <leatli of bis 
fatln*!*, he was ailoptcd by bis grandfather, who 
spared no pains to render him jnv o-minent in every 
art and srienci*. Ills line (pmlities early attracted 
tin* notice of the h'mperor Hadrian, who, playiiif^ 
on the hoy's paternal naim' of \b*rus, use«l to call 
him 1 V/*/.v.s7//< //.v (‘the most trne'b and who eon- 
ferreil high honours on him wliib? yiq a child. 
When only seventeen \ears of age, he was adopted, 
along with b. ( eiouius (’ommodus, hy Antoninus 
I Pius, who Innl sueci'eded Hadrian ; and Faustina, 

I the daughter of Fins, was selected for his wife. In 
the year 140 A.D. lie \\as made rousul ; ami from 
this period to tin* death of Pins in Hil, he 
continued to discharge his public duties with the 
greatest nvomjititmle and lidcliiy, ^^biU* he main- 
tained relations with tln.‘ em|>cior of the warmest- 
and most friendly kind. On his accc.>sion to the 
thnme, with characcei istic magnanimity he v<dnn- 
tarily dividcil the noveniment with his adojited 
brother, young ( 'omiimdiis, called siuc<* his adoption 
bucius Aurelius I'enis. As the latter excelled in 
manly exercisi‘s, .Vurelius di termiiied to intrust to 
him the mauagi*meut of war. Towards the close of 
Kil, the Parthian war hioke out, and Ab*nis was 
sent to quell it ; hut he proNcd himself completely 
iiieom]»etent, ami only the ability of his generals, 
esjKM-ially .-Vvidius (\tssius, saved the Romans from 
disaster. A’erus on his return eiijovetl a triumph 
to which ho had no ri'al cbiini ; bn* all the \ ictones 
had been won hy otlnus while ho was revelling in 
the most extravagant lic'cntioiisness. Meanwhile 
clouds wi*re forming on the hori/on elsewhere. A 
formidable insurrection had long been preparing 
in the (lennan provinces ; the Britons were ini 
the point of revolt, ami llui t’atti waiting for an 
opportunity to de\a-iott* the Rln'uish provinces. 
Within Rome itself a pi‘stilcu<*e began to rage, 
believed to havi? been brought home h\ tin* troops 
of W»rus ; while friglitful iiiuiidations and earth- 
quakes laid large jimtions of the city in ruins, 
liestroyed the granaries in wliieh were ketd 
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tlie supplies of coni, and thus created widospreatl 
famine and distress, addin^^ to the terror whicli 
the citi/ons ontcrtaincd of their savaj^e enemies. 
Aurelius now n^soKcd to, lead his legions to the 
war himself. lie was com|detely successful. Tlie 
Marcomanni, and the other reludlious tribes 
iiihahiting the countrv hot ween Illyria and tlie 
sources of the Danuhi', wini', humhlcd, am! <*om- 
pelleil to sue for jieace in IhS ; a year latm- Verus 
died. The contest was renewed two years aftm- 
wards, and the emperor was ohliged to make up 
for the ravages of plague among his .sohliers hy 
enlisting vast nnmhers of gl;uliators and slaves, 
lie made Fannonia Ids hea«hjna,rters, and droxi* 
out the Marcomanni, whom he suh.so<juently all hut 
annihilated in crossing the Daiiuhc. The mo>l 
famoiis victory of the war was that gained over the 
i^uadi in 174 .A.D., which was attrilmted hy the 
(’hristians to an answer to the ])rayers of some 
soldiers of their faith in what afteiavards hecame 
known as the ‘Thundering Legion.’ It is certain 
that a signal dclivmanci' <li<l savt‘ the army from 
disaster. Entangled in a dtdilt*, and nmler a hroil- 
ing sun, the solduns wvni ready to ]»(‘rish from 
thirst and fatigue, when smhlenly the idoudless sky 
darkciu'd, and heavy showers of rain fell, which 
they caught eagerly in theii- hehnets. While they 
were thus engaged, tin' em'iny attacked, and would 
have cut them h) ]U('ces had not a hlimling storm of 
hail ami lightning fallen iinimMliately on theii faees. 
Hut this deliverance >\as a^eiihed hy the Homans to 
tin' prayers of the emperen- Idmself, and it is certain 
tliat tin' title in <juestion had Ix'longed to a par- 
ticular legion since? tin* time of AngU''his. The 
efloct (*f this reiiiarkahle \i<‘toiy was iiistantam*,- 
ously and widely felt. Tin* (iermanic tribes 
hunied from all (juarters t<» make their suhmis- 
sion, and obtain elemency. Hardly had the 
emperor had a moment's respiti before he was 
sutumono«l to the East h\ a n'hellion of the amhi- 
tinis governor, Avid ins Cassius, who ha<l seize<l 
the whole of Asia Minor. Before Anrelius avrivi'd, 
the usurper had fallen hy an assassin’s liand. The 
emi>eror s eonduet on hearing of his enemv s «leatli 
Avas worthy of the suhlimi' virtue of his eliaracter. 
He lameiiti'd that tin' I‘’a((*s had not grarded him 
Ids fondest wish to have freely j)ar<loued the man 
a\!io ha<l si» lamely conspired against his hajipiin'ss. 
Oil Ids ariival in tlie East, he e\hihit<'d tin* saiin? 
illustrious magiiaidiiiity. He Imnied tin? iiajiers of 
Cassius without reading them, so that lie might 
not he tempteil to susj»eet any as traitors ; treati'd 
the lu'ovinces uliieh liad rel»elh*»! Avith extreme 
gentleness; and disarmed the enmity and dispvlleil 
the fears of the nobles uho had openly favoured his 
iijsurgi'iit lieutenant. While jausuing Iiis work of 
restoring trarnpdl lily, Ids wife Faustina died in an 
ohseure village at the hiot of Mount Taurus; and 
her husband, thougli he could scarcely haAc hei'ii 
unconscious of her uuwortldm*^':, ]>aid the most 
lavish honours to her memory. 

On his Avay home he visited Eowa i Egypt ar l 
Gieeee, disjilaying e\ cry where the -p-atesf M>li( i 
tilde for the Avelfan? o^ Ids la.sl emjtirc. At Athens, 
Avhicli this imperial pagan phi. o[dn • must have 
venerated as a ]dons dew venerates .lei usalem, he 
showed a catholicity of iiitelh'i't worlh\ of his 
eat heart, hy founding elmirs of phi! >sophy for 
..c?li of the four chief .sect s -- 1 M atonic, ^doie, Peri- 
patetic, and E)j)ieurean. No man ever lahoiiredi 
more earnestly to make that lieatheii failli Avliieh 
he loved so well, ami that heathen philosoidiy 
Avhich he believed in so truly, a vital amt dominant 
reality. ToAvanls the close of tlie yt?ar 176, 
ho reached Italy, and cclehratcd his merciful and 
hlooille.ss tnumph. In the succec^lMig' autumn he 
departeii for (iermany, Avhere fresh disturhniice.s 
had broken out among the restless ami volatile 


harharian.". Victory again croAvnetl his arnrs; 
hut his constitution, never robust, ami noAV shat- 
tered hy jierjM'tual anxiety and fatigue, at length 
gave AA'ay, ami he died either at Vienna or at Sir- 
mium, on the 17th of March ISO, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, and the tAventietli of his reign. 

M areiis Aurelius was the ilower of the Stoic 
philosophy. It seems almost inexplii'ahJe that so 
liarsh and erahhed a system should have jiroduced 
as pure and gentle an example of humanity as the 
records of either pagan or (’liristian history can 
sho>v. In him stoieism loses all its lianghty self- 
assertion, and is re]daccd by a humility tfiat is 
usually regardeil as the mo.<t peculiar, if almost the 
rarest, of Hu* Christian giaees. Ills youth was 
marked by the same lofty vii tue as hismaturer life. 
Alreaily at twelve years of age tin? young philos- 
o]di<‘r w as an avow i'd folloAverof Zi'iio ami E[>ietetus. 
The Stoics, Diognetns, Ajiollonins, and Junius 
Kusticus, wi'ie his teachers, ami he himself must he 
eon.sidereil one of the most thoiiglil fill teachers of 
the .M‘ho<»]. Oratory he stmlii'il under Jlerode.s 
.Attiens and Conu'lius Froiito. His love of learn 
ing was insatiable. Even after he had attaiiieil to 
the highi'st dignity of the stati*, he did not, ilisdain 
to attend the sclioid of Si'xtiis of (Mueroiu'a, a 
grandson of the ('(‘li'lirated I’liitarcli. Men of letters 
were his most intimate frii'iids, and received the 
liighest honours both avIu'u ulive ami dead. His ow n 
range of studies wa^' exlensivi', ('luluaeing morals, 
metaphysics, mathematics, jurisprudence, musie, 
poetry, ami painting. There an? f(?w hooks that 
lia\e had such a potent ehanii o\’er so many hearts 
as the sad .Aun'lius. His si'iiti'iices 

reveal the loiielim'ss of his soul, hut they sho\>' us 
that he did not sutler himsidf to he embittered as 
Avell as .'^addt'iied h\ his (‘xik'I ii'iiee of Hfo. A kind 
of self revelation, marki'd oy a. ])em trating insiglii, 
tlu'V revc'al ihi' ran' serenity and elcN atiou of his 
heart, ami its rarer tenderiu'ss and pity. \\v. must 
not forget that lu' ilid not cultivate i>hilosophy 
merely in the sjuiug time of his lih‘, when enthu- 
siasm was .st roMg, and expi'rii'iici' had not saddeiio«l 
his thoughts, aiiil N\l)en study Avas his ouIa hihoiir, 
hut dining the tumults of pi'ijietual war, and the 
distrai'tioii m'l'i'^saril y arising tiom the goM'inmeiit 
of so Aast an I'lnjiiii'. The man \\lio loved ]m aee 
with his wlioh? sou! died withoui helmlding it, 
and yet the e\ei last ing pnsi'iiee of war never 
temjited him to sink into a mere Avarrior. He 
maiiilaiiied iiiieonupled to the end of his noble 
life his ])hiloM)j>liie and pliilant hrojiie. a.spiratioiis. 
Afti'r his doi'«*as(', whh'h was hdt to he a national 
cal, niity, evi*i v Homan eiti/.en, ami many others in 
dist.'iiit portions of tin' •■mpin*, procured an image 
or statue of him, Avideli mon* tlia.ii a hundred years 
altt'r > as .vtill found among their hoiisehold gods. 
He heeaiiie almost an ohji'ct of ANoiship, and was 
h(?Ueve<l to ajipear in dii'anis, like the saints of 
suhseijiumt Christian ag(‘s. 

Aurelius t wie,' pi'isemiteil the ( ’hi istians ; in the 
first persei'Tition (166; Holyearp pi'iisla'd; in the 
«•* olid (177), Irena'Ms. Many ha\ e. found it ditli- 
t ult to understand how a mind of such lofty 
virtue should ha\’(? coiisi’iited to tin? persecution 
of Clu istianitv. The exjdanatioii is to he found in 
that very earnesim'ss Avith Avhieh he clung to the 
ohl faith of his aiiei'stors. H(? helicA'ed it to he 
true, and to he, tlie, parent of those pIiiloHophies 
Avldcli had sprung u]> out of the same soil ; he 
saw that a new’ n'ligion, the character of wliiiT 
had been assiduously, though perhaps unconsci- 
ously, misn'jiresentod to him, both as an im- 
moral .superstition and a iiiysterious political con- 
spiracy, Avas secretly spreading throughout the 
empire, and that it Avouhl liohl no commerce AAutli 
the older religion, hut condenmed it, generally iu 
the SLronge.st tenn.s. It Avas therefore compara- 
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tivcly easy, even for so hiiiiiaiic a nilei*, tf) ima‘^iiie 
it his duty to extirpate this unnaturally hostile 
sect. As a ruler he felt that he dared lu^t let 
society fall to pieces, an<l that it was his duty to 
preserve the ties of tinie-honoured custom, wiiich 
apparently knit it to;.;(5(li(M\ 

The host e<lition of Iiis MnlittttiimH is still that 
with Latin notes hy (Jalaker (London, The 

work is written in (Jreek, aiul small iis it is, is one 
of the most precious relics of antiquity. Transla- 
tions are numerous in every Kuropean lan;;ua;;e — 
a jjfood one in Kii;^lish is that hy (ieor^e Lon«,^ 
(ISdO). ^ See lipnan's Marr. Aiavlc (18S‘2), and 
Watson’s Lift' of Mhixn.'t Annf'noi Antoninus 
(New York, 1884). 

Alirrily a town in the Prussian t)roviii<“<^ of 
Hanover, almost in the ceiitie of Last Friesland, 
1() miles NF. of Kmden hy rail. It has a lar;L:e 
liorse market, and luews celelnated heer. Pop. 
(i88o) o.-v.a 

/ilirlHcs, two cavities of the Insart. See IIkaim’. 

Alirir/llla, a J^emis, and Aliri4*1l'lida\a family 
of (Jasteropod Mollnsca ( IjUt. nurimht^ ‘ ;i little 
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ear’). 4’he,y lm\ * a, spiral ''ludl, covered with a horny 
eiudermis, the lirst wlan l \ ery lariie and the spire 
slHH’t, the lip tdou;;ated, tlii<dv(Mied, ami tootlu*d. 
riu* respiratory oi-^aM, oi' ‘ Iuii.l;/ is a space helow 
the, mantle, on the w.ills of which the Idoofl is ex- 
posed to tin' fii'cly admitted air. 'I'liey thus l»elon.LC 
tothi^ Pnlmonal<‘ ordei* (»f ( Ja'<t(‘ropods- -i.e. to the 
sameiuder as the common snails, ha\in.LC respiratory 
or^iaiis adapted for hreatliin^ in aii\ thon.^ch ^ome of 
them j re capable of snl»si'-tin; 4 : for a eoiisideralde 
tine* in wat(‘r. Sr)me inhabit fresb-.vater marshes, 
while others juefer th(‘ Ni<*inity of salt water. 
'I’lu'v ^^enerally iMdon;;’ to warm elimales, and some 
of tlnun attain a, lari^e Anrirnhf /niii((\ a 

native(»t the Ivist lndii*s, is known toshell eolleetors 
by the name of .Midas's Far. 

Aliric'lllsi {Prinndn (nirirnht)^ a con;;ener of 
die Primros(j (q.v. ), much cuUi\ aled in llowei - 
.i^ardens. ’riu*. auricula has bin;," betm a llorist’s 
Hover. It. was bi;^hly esteimu'd by the K«nnans, 
and has, at least since the ITtb century, received 
particular attention from the llorists of Fiyirland 
and Holland. It is one of tho^e tlowers the cultiva- 
tion of which is often most succi’ssfnlly ])r<*secuted 
ni thc! little ^^‘l)•(hM:s of operatives neai lar^t' towns. 
Lancashire is [lai ticailarly famous for it. -The 
aurienia has smooth, darkq^reen leaves, stems, 
and calices, eo\ ered with a mealy ])owtler. A 
similar line dust ajipears also on the llowers, ami 
adds much to their beauty. Hence the pojnilar 
name in Scotland of ‘ Dusty .Miller.’ 'Fhe auricula 
IS a native of the Alps and <uher mount.ains of ^he 
middle and south of Euroj>e, and of suh-alpine 
situations in the same countries. It is fouml akso 
on the Caucasus and the mountains of Syria ; it 
l^rows in shady and moist places. In a wild state 
it has comparatively small llowers, of a siinnle 
yellow colour, on short stalks, formiim an uml>el 
of generally six or seven llowers, with the same 
delightful fragrance which aids so much t«» make it 
a favourite flower in cultivation. The leaves arc 


nsc<l l»y thc inliahitauts of the Alps as a icim*dy 
for coughs. 

15y cultivation and selection the aurieula has 
hecni brought to great- ^leauty ami sidemlour of 
colour. ^lorc than 1‘200 varieties wore reckoned 
as early as 18.30, ami m*w ones are continually 
raised from seed. All shades and coml)inations of 
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yellow, maroon, ami ]uu-]de, usually dis])0.sed in 
concentric rings, arc ]>redoiriJiunr : and Fnglish 
llorists <*la>^sify these into live main iy\)es, green- 
<‘<lged, white »‘dgvd, gra\ edgi'd. s<df-(‘oloure»l, and 
alpines, tin* lallei' liaviiig tin* margin of two iihuidcil 
rolours with a yelbov ceiitr**. 'Fhe mealiness of 
the Howcr dilVeas mucli in dillcrcut varieties. 'Fbe 
auricula Idooms in A jail ami May, and often also 
a second time at the ciul of aiitiimii, which adds to 
tlu‘ charms of the llowcr-boitbu-, altliougli it is to 
the lirst or ]>ro]u‘r llowtuiiig season that the florist 
loidv-'. It sncciaals ))cst in a rich light soil, and 
cultivators <liligcnll\ i>rcpare for it composts of 
various kinds, but in gciicial consi>ting- cbiclly of 
fresh loamy soil, and of well rotted hor^e «>r cow 
dung, often with the addition of a lit lie sand. 
Tlu’ liner varieties are always cultivated in pots, 
and require protection from scvi'k* weather in 
winter, ami from wind and rain wiiib' llowcriiig. 
'FIk’V ought, hovvever, previou'^ U) Ilow t*riiig, to 
stand in an airy, sunny situaiioii. Flicv arc pro- 
pagatc<l hy oll'scts, generally in the latter part of 
August. When it is proposed to lai-^e the auricula 
from seed, caie ought to he taken to scicet the 
lliie'st. llowers, which art' eiie»anag«Ml to ripen tludr 
seetls hv t'Xposuie to suii and air, haml gla^*.ses 
being placctl over tlnmi dining lieavy rains. The 
seetl is sown either in antnmn or sjuing, generally 
in boxes placed under shellei, or in a slight hot- 
lied. The more weakly plants are tended with 
particular caie, as they are generally fouml to 
protluce the linest tlowers. 

'Fhe name auricula is tlerived tiom ffurts, an 
ear, on account of a fancied rcseiiihlanee of thc leaf 
to the ears of an animal. 

Auricular I'oiifVssioii* see (’onfkssiox. 

Aliric'lllatc. in Hot any, a term ajiplied to 
leaves, stipules, vJvc. ami signilyiug that they have 
at the base two small ear-likt* lobes. 

Alirillac^ capital of I lie dejiariment of Cantal, 
in the southern part of (’eutral France, on the right 
hank of tin*. Joiirdanne, 111) miles SAV. of (i’lermont 
hy rail. The town is mainly jiiodern, hut contajns 
an old eastlc and two ehnrche.sof thc 14th and l.ith 
centuries. It maiiulaciurcs lace, copper vessels, 
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dioniicals, chocolate, and cement, and has a trade 
in horses, eattle, and eheese. Annual races arc 
held here, and there are two mineral wells. Here 
Pope Sylvester II. was hoijn. Pop. (1881 ) 12,8{)0. 

Aurochs is i)roi)erly the Oerman name of the 
e.xtinct m)ceies of wild ox, called hy (Ja^sar Urns 
(q.v. ). Keccntly the name has been erroneously 
used for the liison (q.v.), still hnind in Lithuania. 

Aurora, an enterprising^ city of the Pnited 
States, ill Kane county, Illinois, is located on Kox 
Piver, at the junction of several railroads, 89 miles 
WSW. of (’hica;j::o. It has machine-shops, lh>ur- 
inills, manufactories of woolhms, cottons, watches, 
corsets, silver ware, carriages, and extensive rail- 
road worksho])s. Pop. (1860) 6011 ; (1880) 11,878; 
(181)0) 19,688. — Annmv is also the name of a 
vilhii,^e in Indiana, on the Ohio, 2-t mites W. hy 
S. of Cincinnati. Ihip. (1880) 448o ; (1890) 3928. ‘ 

Aurora, Ihe lialin name enrres] Maiding to the 
Eos of (iIreA‘k Mvtholo; 4 y, the ;^oddess of tlu* dawn, 
was the dau^iitiM'of Ilyjierion ami d'heia, and sister 
of Helios and Selene, and wif<* of the Titan Astr.-eiis, 
to wh(»m she hore the winds, Ar^estes, Zephynis, 
lioreas, N'otiis, as well as Hesperus, the mornin^^;- 
star. She was descriled as rising in the morniiie 
from her ImmI in the ocean, home alon^^ cm a chariot 
ilrawn hy the divine steeds fwimjms and Phaidhon, 
asei‘ndin;.r lu‘av«*n from the* livin' ( )eea,nus, where 
she lifted with her ‘rosy rmo;ers ’ the curtain of 
ni^ht, ami announced the li^^ht both to ^^ods and 
men. Homin' fri'quenlly di'serihes Aurora as the 
pxldess of day, and the tra;;ie writers identilied 
Aurora with /Ir/urra (the day). She was repre- 
sented as clothed in a ro.sy-yellow robe, with a star 
.shinin;^ on her forehead, and a torch in her ri^^ht 
hand. She c.irried otV sexeral mortal youths of 
;;reat beauty, anion, them (.)rion, ('ejdialus, and 
Tithonus. 

.iuro'ra Itorra'lis, or XoiniiKUN Lujht.s, 
t’u' name e^iven to tin* luminous jihenomenon 
Avhieh is seen towards the north of the heavens 
by th(‘ inhabitants of the lii; 4 h<‘r latitudes. During; 
the winter of the northern hemisphere, the in- 
habitants of the arctic /om* are witliout the li^^lit 
ot the sun for months to^nnher, and their lon^ 
dreary ni,nht is relieved by this beautiful meteor, 
which occurs Nxith ^reat frequency in the.se rc’xions. 
Those who have explored the southern seas liave 
seen the same phenomenon in the direction of the 
south Jiole, so that the term Polar Li;.,dits mi^ht be 
more ajq*roj)iiate than Northern Jd«;hts to designate 
the aurora. In the phenoncMion as seen in the 
.southern hemisphere, the name aurora. Australis 
is used. ^l"he aj>pe.iranee of the aurora borealis 
has been d(*s(*i ihed by a ,i,0’eat variety of obsiTvers 
in Northern Kiinqie and in Ameiiea, all of whom 
^ive substant ially the same account of tlm manner 
in which the ]»henomenon take> phiee. It is briefly 
;is follows : A diiicy asjieet of the sky in the diiee- 
tion of the north is ^'enerally the precursor of the 
aurora; and this ^j^radually becomes darker in colon., 
and assumes the form of a circiibu s<*cnient, sur 
rounded by a luminon ;ir<-h, and c;,,< h » i ;i]>juoaeh- 
in;.,^ near to t in; liorizon. Thi> - / .v/ .//./cy/V, it 
is called, has the apjiearanec of a thick eheid, ainl 
is frequently seen as sueh in the f idinu;' twilichi 
before the deveh)])ment of tbe auror i! ii^^bt. Its 
density must, however, be very '-mail, us st.-irs are 
sometimes se« n sbiuin,..f Ici^htiy through it. This 
dark seyieent is lioiinded by a continuous luminous 
fn ‘' of a transparenn white x\ ith a touch of ^^reeii, 
which varies in breadth from 1 to 6 diameters of 
the moon, having the lower od^e sharply defined, 
and tbe ".pper edge only when tlie bieailtb of the 
areli is smalt This arcli may be considered to be a 
part of ft himinoiis ring elevated at a considerable 
distance above tbe earth’s surface, and having its 


.suinniit in most eases nearly in the magnetic 
meridian. An observer several degrees south of 
this auroral ring would see tow’ards the north only 
a small arc of it, the larger jiart being hid by the 
earth ; to one situated not so far south, it would 
ajipear as a larger and biglier arch ; to one placed 
below it, it would be seen as an arch passing 
tlirougli the zenith ; and to one situated within the 
ring and fartlu*r north, it would he fouml as an 
arch culminating in the south. Uti this supposition 
nearly all the various ])ositions of the auroral arch 
may he accounteil for. 'Plie centre of the ring 
eoires]»onds prohahly with tlu^ yiagnetie north, 
which is at ])n‘seiit situated 'in the islaml of Hoothia 
Felix. Ibmee it is that in ( Ireeiilaiid, which is 
.sitinitod to till' east of this island, the auroral arch 
has Immmi s(;eii stndchiiig from north to south with 
its highest point in the west. 'I’lie luminous arch, 
once formed, may remain visible for several hours, 
and is ill a constant slate of motion. It rises aiul 
falls, extiMids lowanls the east and towards the 
west, and lncak.s soimqimes in one. part, .sometimes 
in another. 'Pliese motions hecoiiu' all the more 
ohsorvahle when the arch is about to shoot forth 
/*////.%•; then it hec'mnes luminous at orui point, eats 
in upon the <lark s<*gment, and a ray of similar 
hrightness to the arch nioiinls with Ihe rajiidity of 
liglitning towards the zenith. Tlu; ray seldom 
keeps the same form for any length of time; but 
undergoes eontiiiua-l ebanges, mox iiig east ward jiml 
westwanl, and Ibitlering like a ribbon agitaliMl by 
tlu* wiiul. .\ft('r sonu* lime it gradually fades in 
brigiitness, and at la.-t gives way to otlu*!* rays. 
When the rays are very bright, tliey sometime*^ 
as.snme a gr(‘en, sometiiiu‘s a v iolet, a purple, or a 
lost* colour, giving to the whole a varu‘gat(*d and 
lu'illiaiit eil'eet. When the rays <larted l>y tlu* luiiiin- 
ons arch an* numerous and of gri'at length, they 
eiiliiiiiiati* in a point whicli is situated in tlu*. pro- 
longation of tlu* «lij>piiig iieolle, somewhat .s<mth- 
east of (he zenith. Th(‘re (hev form whiit is called 
the llnrrul : aiul the wlioh*. heavens, towards 

the east , w<*st , and north, present llu* apia'aranee 
of a xa.sl I'Upohi of lire, .siipiiorletl by eolumns of 
variously coloured light. W'lu'u tlu; lays begin to 
be <larted less brilliantly, tbt* crown first disajqiears, 

I ben. here, aiul ther»*. Ihe light heeonu's faint and 
iiiii'i'iiiit (( lit, till at last tlu; whole phenomenon 
fades from the skN . 

Tlu; ]»ree(*<ling «U‘S('iipt ion iiuli(‘at.es the general 
features of the ajqM'arauce of the aurora borealis ; 
but several auroras have been described xxhieli 
presented striking jx'enliaritii's. Sometimes the 
pbei,onu*iu>n assumed tlic form of one or more 
eiirlains of light, dep(*/i'li ng from dingy eloud.s, 
whose folds were a.gitati*d to aiul fro, as if liy the 
wind. Sometimes this eurtaiii se(*nu*d to consist 
of .sep.irate rihhoiis or light, arranged siile h> siile 
in groups of ditlerent lengths, and altjiining their 
greatest brilliancy at tlu; lover edg(*.s. In this 
eoiiiitry it is onlx on rare occasions, su(;li as in 1870, 
hat the aurora borealis or-eurs with tbe brilliaiiey 
V. iiieh atteiuls it in norllu*rii latitudes, but ibis 
d< "♦‘I'ijdioii portrays the tyjie to vvbicli such appear- 
ance of the meteor moir; or le.s.s ajiproximates. 

The height of the aurora has been variou.sly 
estimated. The first (diservei-s wen; inclined to 
place, tlu* seat of it b(*yoiul the atmosphere ; hut 
this hypothesis is iiiiteiiahh*, as the aurora does not 
seem to he afleeted hy the rotation of ihe i*ai’ih, hut 
.'ipiiears to be in every re.s]iect a terrestrial pbeno 
menon. l?y taking observations of the altit'ule of 
the highest iioint of the arch of the same aurora at 
ditlerent stations, tbe heights most generally are 
from about 45 to 1(K) miles. Some autlior.s have 
assigned heights as low as 5 miles, and others as 
high as 5(X) miles and even higlier, hut the results 
of recent research are not confirmatory of these 
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cxtremew. The distance of the stations at which 
the same aurora has been visible, indicates the 
enormous geograuhical extent, and likewise the 
great altitude which the phenomenon frefjuently 
attains. One aurora, for instance — that which 
occurred on the Soth October 1870 was seen over 
a large portion of the northern hemisj)hcre, and at 
the same time aurora: were seen at many places in 


the southern heinis]»liere. Dr Soplnis Tromholt, 
who carrie<l out a serit‘> of inv(*>t igations on the 
subject of tlie aurora Ixnealis in the extreme north 
of Norway, states tliat th(‘ light of the aurora is 
never serviceable to ix'ople in their work ; its con- 
tribution to ligliten tli(‘ darkness is almost ml : the 
momentary Hashes of nsal luminosity are very brief 
and of no practical valiu‘. 

'J’he noise that is alleg(‘d t(» accom])any tin* 
aurora borealis in high latitudes would indicate 
for it a comj)arative!y modciate height ; but we can 
sca.rcelv yet be said to be in p<»ss(vssion of indisput- 
able instances f)f its heing heard by conijietent 
obse’ vers. S«*(* tin? subject discussed in communi- 
cations t«) j\(ffurt\ especially one hy Tromholt in 
vol. xwii. [). 4t)0. 

"Idle intimate connection betwei'ii the aurora 
borealis and the magnetism of the earth is shown 
hv various facts. During the tu’cunence of the 
phenomenon, the magnetic needle a}>p(*ars very 
much <listurbed, sometimes deviating several <legrees 
from its normal nosition, and ap])earing to be, most 
ail’ected when tlie aurora is brightest ; and this 
oscillation is fre<juently |>erceived far beyond the 
district where the aurora is seen, ddie vertex, like- 
wise, of the luminous arch is almost always found 
to be in or very near the magneti<* meridian, and the 
iMueal crown has its seat in the ]irolongation of the 
freely suspended lu'edle. Tlu're .seems, moreover, 
tube a coniRM’tion between the magnetic poles of 
the earth in regard to tlie anroia, for, as has been 
fremicntly ascertained, the meteor occurs simultam*- 
onslv at l>oth. The aurora borealis appears to be 
an electric discharge connected with magiietic dis 
turbance. If one of tlassiot’s vacuum tubes 4»c 
brought near an ele(‘tric machine, or Iw^tween the 
notes of an induction coil, Hashes of light pass 
hetween the ends, which i»ear a striking resem- 
blance to the aurora borealis. A comparison of the 
s])ectra of tlie two goes far to establish identity. 

The auroral spectral line, discovered by Angst riun 
in 1867, is a yellow line near the sodium line, ami 
is the same as the air line seen in the solar light 


when the sun is near the horizon. Dther lines, 
however, have been seen, w’hich cannot as yet be 
jiroduced by the idiysicist from any known sub- 
stance. ^ 

Lenistrdm has show n ’by the observations and 
experiments he imulc at Sodaiikylii, that aurorie 
arc due to curr(*nts of jiositive electricity illumin- 
ating the atmus])here in their pa.ssage to the eartli. 

Luminous apjiearances accom- 
panied the .setting in of a cur- 
rent towards the earth from 
the, network of insulated wires 
with which he overspnuid the 
toj) of Mount Oratunturi, aud 
this Htfhf u'ns rh’nrlif auroral y 
giving tlie hitlierto emigmati- 

cal citron lim* of Angstrom 
referred to above, which is 
the inv.iriable constituent of 
jiuroral ra<liati()ns. Other 
faint and indistinct lim*s are 
eiiununated as present, and 
L(‘mstnlm is of opinion that 
there is a tolerable agreement 
betwi*i‘n some of tlu'se and 
the lines in the laboratory 
snei'trum of rareli(*d air, but 
till* whole subject ilemamls 
further investigation. 

Loomis and Lrit / have seve- 
r.'illy iii\ est igatiMl the geo- 
grai>hical distribution of the 
aiiroia liorealis. The fol- 
lowing woodcut is from 
liOomis, from wide! it is seen that the region of 
greatest auroral action an oval shaped zone 
surrounding tlie north *, whose cential line 
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latitii(le.s in Kuropo. T.ooinis noirits out tliat this 
auroral zone Ijonrs eousiilerahle resoiuhlance to a 
iiia,i»7K*tic |);iralh‘i or lino evorywhore periiendieular 
to a lua'^oiotio niorhlian. 

It is a fact of llio ^rofiitost si^riiHranoc that as 
regards geographical distrihutioii, aurora' ainl 
tlmiidorstorins aro eoinnloineutary, aurorio Indiig 
not more eharacteristieally of polar than thundor- 
storins are (d tropii*al origin. Aurora^ are, howiiver, 
subject to extremely eomplicate<l ])eriodieities, in- 
dicating systematic magnetie associations ; whereas 
thunderstorms may he regard«‘d as completely dis- 
sociate<I from magnetic associations, and their 
periodicities arc restricted to <liiiriial ami annual 
variations. 

The diurnal maximum of aurora' in middh' Inti- 
tudos, or on tlie e<{uatorial sid(' of this great auroral 
zone, shaded dark in the wo(»dcut, occurs in the 
evening ; hut in (Ireenhind and other regicuis on its 
polar side, tlie maximum occurs in tin' early morn- 
ing. h'nrther outNi(le tlui auroral zone, there are 
two maxima in the year, one in spring and «»ne in 
autumn, Init at pla<'es in‘^i<le this zoin', tlu; two 
inaxiina coalesce into a single maximum at the 
wintc'r solstice. Tims, with an increase of solar 
lieat, diurnal or annual, the auroral zone travtds 
C^lUator^\ anls, and with increased cold jioh'wards ; 
and it is extn'iucly interesting to note that on tin' 
polar side a. sunspot maximum is accoJU{>anit‘d with 
auroral minimum, ami the e(|ua.torial side with a 
maxinniiii, tims su])porting llie i<lea that a sunspot 
maximum period is coineidi'ut with a maximum 
tmuperatnee. At tlic times wlieu tlic solar heat 
is greatc'^t evaporation is greatesi, the suj>plv of 
atinosphei ic electi icity eonx'^uently more (‘opious, 
increased teu^ion hiings about more speedy neu- 
tralisation, iln3 zone of gradual rec<unposition 
travels towards the o«juatoi-; ami thus aurora* 
hocomo more fro<(uent in midillo latitudes. Sec 
the handhooks of Ah'ti'orology, numerous articles 
ami notes hy Lemstr(iin ami others in Xoturc ( hss*2 
87 ), and T)r Sophus 'rrondndt .s i'/n/rr the Uatj.'s of 
the Attrorn, Horrolis (iSSo). 

AlirilllU'abad^ the name of at least four places 
in India, ’rin* mn^r important of tln'sc is in the 
stale of Ilvderahad, f-iiuaie<l on the Doodna, a 
trihutary of the (Toda\erv. 'I’lie pojmlation is 
estimated at ahout Its moiiumenfs of 

former gramleur are a ])ala('e, non in ruins, 
huilt hy Aurungzehe, and the mausoleuiii* of 
An n 1 ng/ehe's ( 1 augl 1 1 or. 

Alirilllg/clK' { A ‘Ornament of the 

Throne’) was the nnist ]»o .crful of the Mogul 
em|)erors of India, the last who rule«l with em*rg'-y 
ann ellect. lie was horn in lt)lS, ami was the. 
third son of Shah-rlohan. He* early cln'iished or 
professed ])rofouud religious zeal. In Hm 7 his 
father, who had previously promoted him to liigh 
civil and military otru'cs in the -tate, in j»erformiug 
the duties of which he greatly di'^t inginshed Inm- 
sglf, was seized \\i(li an illness from alii -h he wa-- 
not expeeliid to reeov<*r. The reiii.> of po>\er were 
at once s(*i/ed l>y his e’dest sou, Dara, odio wa.'* un- 
popular with the ortliodox Molui.. nnal.in.'. being 
too liUcral in his tlieologieal \iews Of tin* 
brothers, Shnja was at that lime gioeriior of 
Bengal, Aiirnngzehe of the I)«'ee;m, ami Murad of 
Guzerat. TJio fiisfc immediately t<»ok up arms. 
Aurnngzche’s policy w;is to h_*t the t^o light it out, 
and exhaust each other, and then to ] day oil’ Ids 
tiro'd hrother against tlie victor. He <'onferre<l 
with Mn ad : a-siin'd him he had no earthly amhi- 
ti( n ; th.at the crown he .strove f<»r wa,s a soiritnal, 
and nob a. temporal one; and titat, hu- afVe<*uon’s 
sake, u.n<l \yith a view to promote tl.o inteicsts of 
the true f ..ilh, he would sup])ort his ])rctensious to 
the throne. Murad helieved him, ami the furccfj 


of the two were joined. Meanwhile, Dara liaving 
overcome Shuja's army, directed his forces against 
his other two brothers; hut Auruiigzehe’s plausi- 
bility prevailcfl over Dai a’s generals, who deserted, 

I and Dai\i had to seek safety in flight. By thi.s 
i time, howev('r, Shah-Jehan had somewhat re- 
covered. Aurungzehe ]U()fessed the utmost loyalty, 
hut seen'tly gave? Ids son instnietJons to take 
possession of Sliiih-Jehan's palace, which was 
done, and the uged moiiareh was made pris<iner. 
Aurungzehe next s(‘izerl and oonlined Ids too eon- 
tiding hrotlier, Murad ; and after a struggle of two 
or tliree yen rs’ duration, Dara and Slmja also fell 
into Ids pow<*r, and all thice were imt to death. 
TIh^ .see])tre was now tirmly witliin the grasp of 
Anrnngzehe. He proh'ssed not to eani for the 
imperinl insignia, hut was ultimately imlueed to 
receive IIk'Iii in August KmS, .assuming the title 
of .Vlemgir, ‘Compieror of the AVorld,’ and later, 
that of Mohi-oddiii, ‘ the Reviver of Religion.’ 
In the sev<m(h year of Auningzehe'.s reign, his 
father «Iied, still in eontinement. 

Aiiningzi'he s long ria'gu of half a c'Cntury wns 
distinguishe<l hy gient outward ]u-osp(‘rity, and lias 
lu'cn repie.sented as tin* most luilliant in Indian 
annals; hut the empin* was diseased at its heart. 
I0v<‘rv where there was distrust ; tli<^ (‘Uijieror, who 
had estahlished his throne hy fiami, was naturally 
enoiigli di.stru-ted )>y nil. He lacked coulidi'iici* in 
Ids statesmen, who, iu their turn, distrusted him 
ami one another. His sons iuiitatc'd 1dm in Ids 
disolu'diern'C to his father, ami tin* Hindus, v hmu 
1 h* treated vith great haislmess, (‘xeited the 
Mahrattas against, him in the south. Still Ids 
great .abilities sullii'i'd during his n*ign not only to 
jtreserve Ids ('uijiire intaci, hut oven to eidtirge it 
cousiilcrahly. I)is«‘ord hetwemi the monarchs of 
l*dj.i]uir and (Jolcomla ('uahled himtoadd these two 
kingdoms to Ids empire'. I>ul lliougli some of the 
imlepemh'nl Mohammedan ju'iuees were suhdued, 
the Ilimlu sta(('s wen* galheriug strength for tht*. 
ONcrthrow of tin* .Mogul ]>oN\er; and the si'eds of 
d«M'.ay wliieh Inul Ihs'II sown iu his reign lion* aaiiplo 
fruit iu the reign of his sou. T1 m 5 later years of 
Aurungze1M•''^ life \s »'re pas'^ed in uiisi'ry. He li\'(‘d 
iu <*oustant dread th.at, m* Idmsi'lf would receiseof 
the mea'-un' which he hail melc'd out to others. 
The deeacic ii<‘i‘ of the .Mogul «*mpin* date's from 
Auruug/ehe's de.'ith, which took place* at Almicd- 
iiuggur, iu I'c'hru.ii V 1707, in the eighty-iduth year 
of Ids ag<*, and forty-idutii of his rcigu. 

Alisrilllunoil (ha.l. f(U'<rt(lt,(n\ ‘to listen ), a 
mode of deteeting disl'Mses, c'sptM'ially those of the 
he.-ol jijid lungs, hy listeidag to tli(^ souml.s pro 
dm cmI in Ihfi c avity of the elu'st. This is done 
either hy ihe iiiiassisled cacr [innnrdifitr ausculta- 
tion I, or l»y the* aid of a .siiM]ili*, souml-convc> ing 
instrument, tin* stethoscope {tna/iofr aai.seultalioii ). 
Ry <*a.n‘ and .il(»*ution, tin* normal sounds jiroduee.d 
hy respir.atioTi .and the heating of tlie heart may 
he distinguished honi tin* sc'vcaal ahuoiiua! senmis 
!’::Iic'a.tiug disf'.ase. lhaetisod hy Au(*nhrngger in 
‘!e- isth e.eutury, auscult.ation is elassc'd among 
iln* most iin]ioitaiit of discoveries in modern 
medical science. Seci I )rA<jNosis, PeucttssioN, 
R K.s I * I K A T I ( ) .\ , S [ i:'!’! 1 ( )S( a ) j * 1 :. 

Alisoililis, DErirs Ma(jnu.s, the most eon- 
spie.uous Roman poet in the 4th century, was 
horn .at Burdigala (Bordeaux), about 309 A.n. 
Early distinguished for Ids elomienco, lie was 
.ajipointed hy Vhaleiitinian tutor to ids son Gratian ; 
.and lie .afterwards lield the olliccs of qua'stor, 
pn*feet of r.atii.m, and consul o^ Gaul (370 A.i>. )• 
On the death of Gratian, Ausoniiis retired from 
public life to his estate at Bordeaux, where 
lie occupied himst'lf with literature and rural 
pursuits until the time of his death (392). 
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is most probable that Ausonius was a ('liristian, 
thouj^h the (luestion has occasioned much con- 
troversy, and is j»erhaps made all the more 
uncertain by the impurity of his writings. Ills 
works include a collection of 150 e])i^rams, ])oems 
on his dcccase<l relatives ( ami on his 
colleagues {(^ommcDioratio Professor tun, liurdi- 
(jalrnshutt,)^ epistles in verse and prose, and 20 so- 
called idyls, of which the tenth, MoselUi^ a descri})- 
tion of a journey on the Khine and Moselle, is 
perhaps tlie happi(*st of all his ])oeins. Ausonius 
IS but a poor tM)et, tlion^^^li In* occasionally <lisplays 
a certain neatness and ;j:race of e\|nession. The 
best edition is by Sche.ikl (Jlerl. iSKi). 

AllSSOO* a market-town in the Sal/kammoiT^nit 
of Styr'i, at the continence of three mountain- 
streams, which form the Trann, 22.1 miles SK. 
of Ischl by rail. Situated 2171 feet above the 
level of the s<‘a, it has ndneral springs and baths 
and jn-etly villas, and is visited by some 0000 
stranj^ans annually. Po}). (18S0) 1300, mostly 
en^^aycil in salt-boilin;^. 

Aiissi;;. .i llonri.shin;^ t(»wn in Northern llohcmia, 
on the l<‘ft hank of tlie Mlbe, here joined by the 
l»iela, 0() miles N N W. of Prai^ne. by rail. It has 
several lari^e factories, iiiclndinii^ the jninci])al 
cluMnical woiks in .Vustria, and carries on an 
active trade in fruit, timber, stoneware, parallin, 
ami especially in coal. Its once slroni^ tortili<*a" 
tions were (h'st roved by the Ilussiies in 142t>. 
I'lu^ town-chnrch, sai'l to have Iummi built in S2(), 
poss(‘ss(‘s a Madonna by (’arlo Dolce, prcMUited by 
the father of l{a])bacl Mcn;;s, who was burn here. 
l\.p. (ISNO) 10,524. 

d\Mw one of the <^o*eater IhicHsh 
novelists, was born December 10, 1775, ar- Steveii- 
ton, 1 1 am) (."hire, of which parish Inu* father was the 
rci'tor. liere slui s))ent ilie lirst t w enty-live years 
of her jieacefnl life. She was the >oun; 4 :est <»f 
scv(Ui childnui, amon;.^ whom she luul but one 
sister, and of her brothers two ultima,t<*ly rose 
to the rank of admiral in tlu' na\y. Her tathcr, 
who us<*d to a.u,eineHt a slender income by takin;:* 
pupils, ; 4 ave her a better (‘(lucat ion than was com- 
mon for ;.;irls towaids the close of the IStli c(‘ntnrv. 
dane haiiied Drench and Italian, and ha«l a ^ood 
ac(juaintanc(! with l‘!n_uli*'h literature, luu* fa\our- 
ite authors bein;,^ li’icbardson, .Iohns(»n, (’ow|)er, 
Drabbe, ami, later, Scott. Slu* sjuil;* a 1\‘W (dd 
ballads with much sweetness, and was very dexter- 
ous with her needle. She ^rew up tall and remark- 
ably ; 4 raceful in person, with bri.L,dit lui/el e\es, tine 
features, rieli t*(dour, and beautiful brown curly 
hail*. Her «lis)M)sition was very swcid and charmiiiLT, 
and she was an ('sjiecial favourite with children, 
whom she used to «leli; 4 ht with her lon.s^ im|>rovise«l 
st«uies. In heV life: there is a hint of an allection 
tor a lover who dic'd smldeidy, but ther** is no tra< (* 
of such a tra^^edy in lu'r books, which are cheerlul 
and whole.some throu;^h<Jut, fit'o from au^thin;^ 
morbid or bittt'r. In IMOI slu* went w iih her family 
to Bath, and after her father's death in 1S05, 
remove<l to Southamt)ton, ami linally, in IStH), tt) 
Chaw’ton near AVinche.ster. She had w ritten stories 
from her ehildhood, hnt it was here that she lirst 
Kavo anythiiijj; to the world. I'onr stories were puh- 
fished anonymously dnrino lier lifetime — l^rnsc umf 
Scmsihilitif in ISli, Pride, nvd Prcjiidirr in 1.SI3, 
Mansjicld PtirJc in IS14, and Enuna in 1810. Tin* 
first two wove w’ritten i»efore the oifted authoress 
Wfus more than two-and- twenty years old. Early 
in 1810 her health heoan to ^iv(» way. In the .May 
of 1817 she eame for medical advice to M'inchestcr, 
and here she died tavo months later, July 18, 1817. 
fc^hewuis huriod there in the eathedral. Nortluntijrr 
Aiibetj and Persuasion wore puhlishcd in 1818, 
>vhen the authorship of the whole six was first 


acknowdedge<l. Jane Austen's novels arc the 
earliest examjde of the so ealkMl domestic novel 
in Kii^^land, mtr within their own limits have they 
Ijceii surpassed or on (‘ii e(^|^nalled .^ince. No om? was 
ever better acipiainted witli (he lindts of her ow’ii 
]Mnv(;rs tliaii tliis mar\ (*lloiis ‘.jirl, and eonsispiently 
all In'i* work stands on ihe same hi;;h level of 
exeellence. She sjicuk,^ of the ‘ little hit (two 
inclu's wide) of i\ory on which I work with so tine 
a hm.^li as prodm-cs lit lie clhM't after so much 
labour.’ The tiiicst critics, witli siii^oilar nna- 
nimity, have praised the delicacy of Ik'I* touch, and 
lier faultless w oi k 1ms called b)rth the mo.‘-t nn- 
rpialifie*! mlmiratioii from Sonlhey, (‘olerid^e, 
S\dney Smith, atid Lord .Maca.nlav. Sir Malter 
S<‘ott wrote of ht'i'in his di.ii y : ‘ That yonn;.;' lady 
had a talent for dcscrihin^ tlic in\ oh cnients, feel- 
ings, :in«l eharaclci> of onlinaiy life which is to me 
tlie mo>t womh'ifnl I Imve c\(‘r nn*t with. M’he 
hi;^ how'-w'ow’ I can ilo mjself like any one goin;.( ; 
hut the (‘x<juisit(i touch, which ri'iiders common- 
)da.(‘(‘ thin; 4 s ami chaructevs intcrcstinfi; from the 
truth of the descii|;tion and the ^(‘ntiment, is 
deni(‘<l to me.' Her world is tlu' ;.i»*ntrv in the 
En/^land of her time, and she ])oitray.s its evt'iyday 
lifewitli marvellous tnuhfnlnc>> uf insi^dit. Her 
characters are jx*) fectly di>t incl , and, sjute of their 
oldfashioned dres.ses und puaint exjuc^.-iojis, are 
more alive to ns than many of the ]»ersons amon;' 
Avhom we aetnally live. Sc* lu'r Memoir, by her 
nepliew, J. K. Aimten Lcieh pJd e<l. 1871): and 
her Letters to her sisii r, wriUeii from 17h() to ISIO, 
editi'd hv Lord Biabouim^ (1881); also Miss 
Th: ieKeray'.s line sludv in !ier Pojtd: of fibyU 
(1883). 

.ilisterlitz (t'/oeh S/ftr/.-ftr), a small town in 
Mova\ia. il»oul 12 miles I'.SK. of Bninn, stands 
on the Littawa, and has a [lojMilation of 35(K). 
IL're, on 2d Deemubm' 1805, Na)M)leon deft'ated 
the eombined foicc-; (»f Ihi'-sia and .Vnstria, under 
the command of tlu'ir rojx'ctive e!n|terors. The 
l‘'n‘nch amoujited to 7<>. nu'u ; the allied armies 
to O.uOtiO. In t his di'-a.-t rolls battle* known as the 
‘battle of ibe tbn'i*- (‘m|*(‘rors' the Kussian.s lost 
21,tM)0 in killed, wounded, and ]U’isoners, tlie 
An'>t riaiis OOOO, ami the I'lcneh liStK). 

Alislill, Th<‘ capital of Texus, E.S., stands on 
the hd't bank of tie* Dolmado Kiser, and at the 
jnnetnm of seseial railroads, li»(i miles W’. by N. 
oi Houston. riu' rivtu* here breaks tliron^di 
a ran;;e of bills n]>on wbicb flie city is built. 
Austin is the se.>t of anew' State t.’a|»ltol (1887), 
for the exjtenses of wbieh three million acres 
of land havi' beei’ a|titi-opriar«*d, and contains 
elmrebes for the varum.-, dcnomiimt ions, four 
banks, the State rni\ei>ity, wbicb is lar^u'ly 
endowed with land -rants, and furnishes free 
tuition to stmh'iits : se\eral academies, and .st.ato 
asylums for the insane, bli’id, ami deaf and dumb. 
'I’lu* eily was n;nned after Siejdieii E. Austin (([.v.). 
Eo|». ( 1870) 4 I2S ; ( ISSO) 11,013 ; and at the census 
of bSOt), 14,470. 

Austin* At.FUKP, journalist and poet, born of 
Eatholie pari'uts at Hea«liii.L,dev near Lmals, May 
.30, 18.35. He was educated at St oncy burst and 
St ^fary's (’olh*-e, Oscott, graduated at the uni- 
versity of London in 185,3, ami was called to tlic 
bar in 18,'>7. He soon turned to literature for a 
livinjjj. His iirsl work was luuidoijdi (bS.Vt), an 
anonvmons pO(*m full of s\ nijcilhy ior the Polos; 
hnt ids first ini)>ort.int hook was T/tc Season: a 
Safire. ( 1801 ), wldch was so M'\erely erilicise<l, that 
its author felt it mvessary to rejdy in J/y Satire 
and its Censors ( ISOl ). T/ie Htunan Traijedtj ( 1802) 
he soou recalled, hnt did not i.ssue it in its altered 
form till 1870. T.ater volumes of verse are Inter- 
ludcs (1SG2) ; Saroniiroluy a tragedy (1881) ; Solilo- 
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gities in Song (1882); an<l At the Gate of the 
Lhneent (1SS5). As a journalist Austin has loiijj 
been conuuuted with the Standard and Quarter! g 
lievuiL^ and acted since ^188;^ as editor of the 
National Itcvicw. He stood twice for j)arliaineiit 
witlnmt success, ainl has wrilttui several political 
pamphlets, one a hrave att(‘inpt to answer Mr 
(Jladstono’s Bulgarian Horrors. 

Alislill, doHN, a distinguished writer on juris- 
prudence, was horn at ('reetiii;; Mill, SulVolk, 
March 8, ITtlO, At the aju'c of sixteen he enterejl 
the army, and serve<l in Sicily ; hut he soM 
liis commission after the. p(*a<‘e, and in ISIS was 
called to the liar. In 1820 he married Miss 
Sarah Taylor of Norwich (see lielow ), and went 
to live in Westininster, Ix^si^le Jeremy l>enthani 
and James Mill. He was compelled hy had health 
to aharnlon his practice at the har about tin; 
time when the university of London was founded 
(18*20), and he then received the apjxdntment of 
])rofessor of JurisprudernM*. To lit liimsidf for the 
chair, he settled in 1827 at liomi, and leturneil to 
En;,dand next year well ac<juain(cd with the writ- 
in^LCs of .some of the most eminent of the contimm- 
tal jurists. His lectuies were well received hy a 
few' distini^uislicd men ; hut the suhject was not 
reco^tiiised as a necessary hranch of le;^al study. 
In the absence of stmlents, Austin in 1S.*V2 was 
reluctantly compelh'd to resiL^ii his ajipointment. 
In tin* same year. In* published iiis l^ntrinn' (f 
J ta'isfirudrnci' I )rh‘rini nrd a Work at the lime 
little apjMceiated by the general public ; in the 
estimation of coinjietent judges, however, it place<l 
its author in the hi< 4 :host lank amon;; writers 
on jurisprudence. It dc'alt with the relations of 
ethics to law’, and eavii an admiiahh* slah'inent 
of utilit:iriani.'«m, on which In* hase<l his .s\.stcm 
of morals. In 1883 he was a])pointed by Lord 
lh’ou;,diam a member of tln^ (Criminal Law’ (Com- 
mission. The post was not much to his taste, as 
he dill not helic.vi^ that the public receiv(‘d any ! 
ml vantage from such bodies. * If tln*y would give 
iiK' .i‘‘20() a year,’ he said, ‘for two \ears, I would 
shut niy.self up in a garret, ainl at tin* end of that 
time I would produce a comjdetc maj» of the whole 
held of crime, and g, draft of a criminal code.' 
Austin was afterwards a]»noint<*d a member of a 
" unmissioii to iinjuire into the grievaiici's of tin* 
Maltese, lie returned to Enghind in 18.88, not in 
good health, and soon removed with his family to 
(lermany, living at (’arlshad in summer, at Dresden 
and IJerlin in winter. The revolution of 1848 
drove him hack to England .and lie then settled 
at Weyhridge, where he diixl in I)(‘cemhcr hS.’iP, 
univer.sally respected for the dignity and inagiia- 
iiiinity of his character. His leetiires on tin* 
principh‘s of jurisprudence were i»repared for tin* 
r»ress by hi.s widow, and puhlishe<l aft(*r his death 
und(*r the title of Lcriures on J uri.sprudrnrv 
(18(;i-63). 'riicA and tlie earlier w«>rks, edited 
together by ^Tr It. (Caniidiell, ha\e pas-^ed through i 
several editions. | 

Austin’s great merit' ctuisists in hi.^ liaving h<*ei) ; 
the first English writer who atl *ehed '.-ecise and 
intelligible meaning to the term.'i i.liicii denote the 
leading conciiptions underlying all systcnis of juris- 
prudence. With a verv perfect knowledge of the 
methods of Koman and English law’, he disjdayed 
genius of the liighest order in devising a novel 
system of clas.siHcation for the subject-matter of 
his science. Tlie work he <lid is incomplete, hut 
it forms a sure foundation to future labourers 
in the same held. Jt is universally re<'ogiii.sed 
4ts an ioidiiring monuim*nt of Jearniiig and 
geniii;^, and it entitles its author to lake r. nk as 
one of tt»e very few Engli.shmen who have !nade 
contributions of impoi-tanee to th * \>hilosophical 
study of law. Austin said of himself that his 


spceial vo(‘ation w as that of ‘ untying knots ’ — 
intellectual knots ; and so it w'as. flo set himself 
to the task of ex]K>sing the errors liid under the 
jdirases and metaphors current among writers on 
la\y, ami this lu^ accomplished >vith such skill ami 
siihtlety as to make his works models of close and 
sound reasoning. See Memoir of Austin jirelixcd 
to the Lrrtnrrs, and an article on Austin in Milks 
/>/.v.sry7f///cy/.s-.— Mrs Aus’i'lN [nu: Sarah 'kaylor), 
translator, was horn at Norwich in 1783, and 
marrieil John Austin in 18*20, the only child of 
llu* marriage heing Lady Dull’ (lordon (q.v.) A 
faithful and devoted wife, she spent many years 
with her hiishaml ahroa<l, and enjoy(*d the friend- 
ship of many of the most eminent j»ersons in con- 
tinental society. Mrs Austin translated from the 
(lorman, I’alk’s CJmno'teristir.^ of Goethe (1833), 
(’arove’s Storg irithont an End (1834), Ranke’s 
]*o/iCs (1840) and History if the Befonntdion in 
Grnnang (ISio); fioiu the l’ii*nch, M. (’onsin’s 
liCporl on Pnhtir Ed neat ion in Brnssia (1834), and 
(iuizot's English Iterulution (bSdO). She hei-self 
Avas author of a })anq>hlet On National Eitnndion 
(18.30); of Gcnnaiijf /non I'dia to /<S 7 .^ ( 1 S, vl ) ; and 
of Letters 0)1 Girls' Se/amls unit on the 'J'raining if 
Witrhimf-U'ioncn (1807). l^'roiii IS(H to 1803 she 
was engagcil in editing her Imsband's I(‘ctnr(‘s fn)m 
his manus<*ripts, a <luly she discharged with very 
great ability. She dii*d at NVeybridge, Sth August 
1807. -(.’iiAi{ 0 i‘:.s At sriN, \oiuigcr bndher of tlohn, 
was Ixun in 1700, ami (‘diicutc'd ;it limy and Jesus 
( ’ollcgc, ( ’ambridge. (’ailed tt> tlu; bar in 1827, .and 
made a (^bu‘en's Counsel in 1841, he, during the 
railway mania, ma<le an enormous fortums as a 
[larliamentary lawyer, and in 1848 retin*d from 
praeticc. So this first of lawyers and most eloqn(*iit 
of li(‘nt.haniite.s, Mm’aula.N's lival as a eonversa- 
tion.alist, who to Mill had s«‘(*med ‘capable of 
dominating tlu^ world,’ dic<l, a country s(juire, at 
Jininde.stoii Hall, in Sullblk, 21st l)cceml)er 1874. 

Austin* SiKCMON 1^’., founder of the State of 
Texas, was the son of Mos(‘s Austin, a ]>ioneer in 
the same region, and in 1821 eonduet(‘d a party of 
s(‘t tiers to wlu'n^ the (‘ity of Austin now stands, 
thus <*airving out a work his father had begun 
(.se(* Tkxas). hi 1833 Austin went to tin* city of 
Mexii'o to secure the a,dmission of his setth'inent 
into tin* Mexi<*aii ( 'oufedeiaey, ami was ijiijiri.soiied 
th(‘re till 1835. lie died in l^eeciuher 1830. 

Austin Friars, St*e Atua s’iinian.*^. 

Alisirala'sia i?^ a term etymologically equal 
to Southern Asia^ but U'-ed to iudicait* Australia 
and tin* adjoining isl.imb 'rasniania, Ncav Zea- 
land, Rapiia or N<!W (iuiuea, N(‘W’ (’aledonia, the 
New lU •hiides. New' Irelaml, .and N(;w Rritain. 
The U.m would thus exelmle. the Malay Archi- 
pelago, Micronesia ami I’olynesia [noper ; hut some 
authors inelmb* thesi* great groujis ot islamls also, 
making the nann* theri'fore equivalent to Oeeania. 
Eopnlarly, on the other hand, it moans (ho 
Australian Colonies’ (*f Croat Rritain, including 
i :c-maiiia., New Zealand, Fi ji, Ac. The .several 
.'>laiMl.s w ill h(‘. found <lis< usscd eacli under its OAvn 
name ; and foi- the fauna and flora of this region, see 
(iKo(;i;Ai*nicA]. Di.sti:ihi;tu)N of Ri.ants and 
Animals. 

Alisiralin* hv far the Largest island on the 
earth's surface, and for extent d(‘serihahle as a 
continent, liiis l)(*tw’een 10" 30' and 30' ll.V S. lat., 
and between 113” 5' and 153 Ifi' K. long. ; having 
a maximum length, from west to east (from Di»‘k 
Hartog fslaml to Roiiit Arkwright), of about 2400 
miles; and a maximum hrc*adth, from north to 
south ( from Cajie York to Wilson’s Rromontory ), 
of 1971 miles; making a total area of 2,054,417 sm 
m. (excluding T’asmania, 20,215), about oiic-fourtn 
less tlian that of Europe, or nearly twenty -five 
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times that of (heat liritain ami Irehiml. Its 
nearest distance to Eii;^laml is about 1 1 ,000 mihis. 
It is separated from New (hiiiiea l)y T<»rres Strait, 
90 miles broad, and from 'i'asnuinia by Ihiss Strait, 
140 miles wide; on the N\V., W., find S., it is 
washed by the Indian (.)eean; and on the K., by 
the South Paeilie. 

The name Australia in its present sij 4 ,'ni beat ion 
was hist siif^jjjested by (-aptain Flinders, and 
adopted by the colony about IS17 ; but the word 
was used in l^urclms his Pittfrion:s ( 1025) and other 
old works for the unknown southern eontinent. 

This isIaiKl-eontiueiit is, above all other eon- 
tine-nts, exceediii^^ly vSniipact, with an almost 
unbrokmi outline on the east and west. Parallel 
with th > east coast, at a distance of about 00 miles, 
stretehe. for 1200 miles the (heat Harrier Heef, 
oh’erin«j^ but one safe opening for shins. The sea 
encircling Australia is, on the whole, compara- 
tively shallow. At a distance of from ‘100 to 5(M) 
miles, how(‘ver, on the. (‘ast, south, and west coast, 
a depth of 15,000 feet is attained. 

The absence of rivers communicating betweim 
the (?oast ami tlu‘ inteiior is remarkable. The 
mountains rising to any gr(*at elevation are all mi 
the (‘ast sid(‘ ; and tlu'ie is but one great riv(‘r, the 
^lurray, (*olh‘cting into itself (by the Darling and 
other gii'at tributari»*s ) almost the whole W(‘stern 
draimig(‘. of that (‘astei ii rang(‘. The few mountains 
on till* West side of tlu‘ eontim'ut feed but a few 
short int»*rmil tent str4*ams, and a larg(‘. expanse, 
betw(‘('n a nanow strip of occupied countiy on the 
west ('oast ami the overland t(d(‘gra]di iim\ ap- 
i»(‘ars to be but a slightly relieved barren desert. 
Th(^ lack of natural irrigatiou over this arid area is 
furth(‘r aggravated by the (‘uorimms eva]ioration, 
which for long periods dries ui» smdi livers as it 
jiossesses, 

VJufPn'ni Fiatnrrs. — Tlu' mountains of Victoria 
ar(‘ notici'd in the description of it.>> g<‘olog\. The 
eaNtern highlands of Australia, running paralh‘l 
with tin* coast for some 1700 miles, no'v in a 
scri<^s of rang(‘s, and now in a single chain or 
series of detaeh(‘d hills, are continued into New 
»S<;uth \Val(*s by tin* Warragong, or Australian 
Alp^, where in .Mount. Kosciusko (7.‘lb8 f(‘et ) the 
contimmt attains its higlu'st elevation, 'riience 
npiaml valle\s merge noithward into the P»lue 
ISIouutains, which, again, send otl’shoots towards 
the laverpool Kange, that, sW(‘e])ing east and west, 
curve round the southeni t'dge of the Liverpool 
Plains. Tin? main chain skirting tin' east of Xcav 
Kiigland, runsin rlh to tin? frontiers of (,>ueensland, 
where it bianche.'^ into an eastern arm, the Ma.c- 
dierson llangi* : and a wi^stern arm, the Henm'-. 
tange. Inclosing the westmai valh’y of tin' Hris- 
banc River, and sinking northward to the valh'V of 
the Burnett, is the Diviiling Range, of (,tueensland, 
from whos(* west side slojie the. Darling Downs. 
I’o the north of the Rrisbane. and (‘ondamine 
rivers, tln^ highlands exjiand to their gnsitest 
breadth, hut contract again to the north of the 
Fit/roy River into a (aunparatively narrow chain, 
W'hich sinks into the (hmression of the valh'v of the 
Burdekin. Noith ol tliis river, uplands, with ;in 
average elevation of 2500 feet, again start north, 
terminating at 17" S. hit. lii South Australia, the 
Mount Lofty Range skirts the east of SI Vincent 
Gulf, and the Flinders Range the east of Siieuoer 
Gulf and Lake Torrens. 

Almost the whole of this vast region in the Sli. 
of Australia ( the efistern nart of South Australia, 
Victoria, New South Wales, and (.^liieenslaiid ) is 
drained l>y the Murray and its tributaries, whose 
arterial system has an area of about half a million 
jniles, an area twdeo as large as tlu' .\ustrian emnire. 
The Murray, rising in the Australian Al\>s, liows 
between Victoria and New South Wales, then 


through South Australia, discharging, after a 
course of ‘2.‘kl5 mih's from the source of the I)arling, 
one of its principal tributaries, into Fhic.ounUu' Bay, 
in the Imfian ()c(‘an, shoj’tly after jiassing through 
Lake Ah'.xandrina. (.)n its southern or left hank, 
it H'ceives all the noitheru slr(;ams from the moun- 
tains of Victoria, the principal of which are the 
(Joullmrn ami Loddmi. On its northern or right 
hank, it absorbs all the south-western rivers from 
the (iasteni highlands, llu' ])rincii)al being the 
Murrumhidgee ( 1350 miles long), nhieh also rises 
in the Australian Alps ami eolleels tlu' waters of 
the Laelilan ; ami farther west, tlu* Darling (1100 
miles), which has for its tributaries the Barwau, 
Gulgoa, and Warn'go. North of the Nlurray, the 
two nujst imiiortant rivers are tlu* Fitzroy and the 
Burdekin in (^>m‘enshiml. The other rivers to the 
east of the eastern highlands are short ami ra))id, 
unlit for navigation. All thosi* IuIIn and |)artially 
liver lands consist of grassy park-1 ik(‘ ujdands, 
clotlu'd with scattered thin fori'sts of inagiiilieent 
tr(‘(‘s, for the most }»art evergrejui and v(‘rti(‘al- 
leaved, diversiru.sl by bush ami heath ami seruh ; 
all of excelhmt jiasturc*, intersected hy wid(.‘ Nalh'VS 
of reiuarkahhi fertility well adapted for agricul- 
ture. 

F'rom tlu* lu'ad of tlu* (Itdf of Lanpentaria 
stretches a tahhdaml wt'.-^tvard along the border of 
the Gulf and the base of .Arnhem Land, tlum SW. 
along tlu^ coast, ]d*‘ice<l hy the Flimlers Biver, the 
d(*(‘p ^alh*y of the Alligator, tlu* Rop<*r, and I lie 
Victoria; the latter two iiavigahh* for a cousidi.T- 
ahle length, and flowing through fertile lands and 
pictun.'sijm* sc(‘iu*ry. 

West(*rn Aii^tialia, towards the coast, is in its 
iiortlu'ru half cro^'sed hy ranges of <]eiached moun- 
tains, running nu»stly east ami west, ami inter- 
sected hy tlu* fertile valleys of .\slihurton, Gas- 
eoyiu*, and r]>per Murchison. A large part of its 
interior t'oiisisls of a barn'ii tract of salt or mud 
stl'pi K‘s, .‘ilmo>t destitute' of fresli water, and exten- 
•^ively ovi'rgiowM with dreary thickets. lu the 
south, it is pierced l>y tlie I’ppc'r Swan River ami 
tlu' Blackwood. On llu' .south coast, from King 
G(.*org(*'s Sound to Sjieneer (Rilf, neither moun- 
tain nor river. 

'I’o the north of Spencer Gulf is an area of some 
ItMiO s»|. 111 ., set with lake's, ‘the L.ake' District’ 
of Australia; Torre'us, stiaighl to the north of 
SjH'Ueer Gulf, ove'r 1(H) miles long, with Fyre to 
the north tif it ami much largei, and Gainlner 
to the west of it. 'I’o the east oi n' are Lakes 
Blanche and Git'geny; ami far to tlu* NW., Lake3 
.Amade'Us. TIu'se di*a.el inas'^e's of salt water thic- 
tuate; greatly in body as the >easoii is dry or lainy, 
now sheets of water, ami now ahmisl grassy jihuiis, 
set in the drearmst w ieh'-Njneaeling stt'ppes. \ 
comparalivi'ly venlanl hi'lt of country lie's to the 
east of this district, ami runs to the cxtri'iiie 
north, as the axis of Australia, along the tele- 
grat>h line. 

(icolofjtj . — So far as is known, Australia would 
se'cm to he built n]> chielly of Pjiheozoic ami Gaino- 
zoic or 'I’crliarv formations, though iMe'sozoic or 
Scconelary dcjiosits have of latej also been laiel oj>e*n 
in various e)nartcrs. In Adetoria, the (Lampians 
and Pyrenees ( with the Ballarat gedd-lie'lds to the 
south) in the SW., the great Di\idiiig Range', arul 
ill the NE. the* Warragong or .Australian .Alps ; in 
New' South AVales, the Blue Mountains^ ; ami in 
(Queensland, the Dividing Range', all consist jirinci- 
uiily of Silurian strata, broken in however, 

ly intrusive gianite, syenite, Ac. 'I he same Silu- 
rian formation large*ly ju*rvade*s Sejuth Australia, 
running in a broad eliagemal trom the SE. coast, 
north-westward across the whole province, 'riiough 
igneous iHieks oe;cupv a large area to the south and 
west of AVestem Australia, traces of Paheozoic 
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forinatioris arc to l>c found in tljc Darlin*^ llanj;e. 
No ("arlxuiifcrousi rocks are known in South ,'ind 
AVestern Australia. Detached patclies of nietana)!-- 
|)hic rocks occur in (^uoei].sIand, alon»^ tlie central 
line of the continent from Ashhurton to the 
Maedonnell lhxnL;(‘s, and in the NW. of Arnhem 
Land. Tlie older settlements of New South Wales, 
iucludinj 4 the coal-lield of the Hunter Uiver, rest- 
on sandstone. Fossiliferons ('arhonift*rous .strata, 
abonndin;^^ in lim^ coal, extend over oO,()(M) .sq. m. 
of t^neeiisland, hetween ‘20^ and I.')’ S. lat. The 
tin-mines of (Queensland occur in ;iranite, risin*^' 
through the Farhoniferous rocks. Samlstone ainl 
limestone, of Farhoniferons or Permian formation, 
are found in the. SK. of N'ictoria; and tln‘ two 
.southern peninsulas of this province consist larf^eiy 
of limestone and carbonaceous deixisits of ]\re.sozoie 
a^i’c. The Secondary formations lie ]nincipally, 
however, in (Qiieensl.ind, where (hetaceous beds 
extend for about ‘200,000 s(j. m., from ne.ar the 
(xulf of Farpentaria to the south of the Darling 
Itiver. The valley id’ the Wannon (which runs 
into the (denel^^ Hiver) consists of Mesozoic strata, 
while the c.o.al depo.sit of Parr.amatta to the north of 
Sydney is likewise of .Mesozoic a;^(‘. I'lie Flarcma* 
Kiver, to the north of New South W.ales, runs 
through 'rriassic strata. 

'rertiary <le]JO''its, mostly Pliocime, it is supposed, ! 
occn[)y an immense ai<‘a (»f .Vustralia, compreliend- 
in^^ the desert s.indstone, tin*, coral limestone, and 
a lar;^e pari- of the conglomerates a.nd clays of the 
fjTohl (li^'; 4 injys. In WcsIcmii . Vustralia. to the east 
of ih<* rej^iou of i;(neous rocks, the surface is 
occupieil by dcsmt sandstone, which also stn‘tches 
north and ('astwaid far into the interior, takin;^^ in 
liktnvise all South .Australia oulsi«I(’ the, dia^-on.al 
Silui ian IxmI a.bo\ e incniioned, i»enetral in;^ into tlui 
interior phiins of V ictoria and New Soul li W'ale.s, 
and skirtin^^ the eastern ed^^e of the Fretaceou.s 
strata of (Queensland. 'IMie (aiTn'st <liscoveri«'s of 
^^old ill Aiishalia wmc made in n'centand 'Tertiary 
allu\ia. Th(! older auriferous drifts are believe<l to 
be of 'Tertiary a^i‘. 'These <lrifts are fouml Tdlin;^ 
Up old valleys, and co\erin^ the low ; 4 round.s that 
spreail out from tlie ba.st‘ of tln5 mounlains. 'They 
aj»pear to be all of fn‘>h-water ori; 4 iu ; ve,<>;etable 
remains (trees, fruits, X'c. ) oc<*ujiinL( not unfre- 
quciitly in the various bods. 1 )uriii; 4 ; their accumu- 
lation volcanic action wa.s rift‘, ami sheets of lava | 
were ])onrcd over llic surfa<*e at succes.siv(} intervals, i 
.so tJiat in siiikincf shafts throu; 4 h the.se ‘drifts,’ the ! 
miner sometinu's pemdrati's three, or even four ; 
sejiarate beds of lava. 'The pohl is usually met ! 
witli at tlie very base*, of tlm drills, in the ‘^ntlers’ j 
or ‘ leails,’ which are ju-'t the bottoms of the old j 
lilleil-up valleys. It may he ad<lo<l, th.-it allliou,i,di 
f^old is still obtained from Midi ‘ilrifts,’ yet tlie 
chief supidy now conu's from (piartz-veins. j 

(Quaternary ileposits, formiim' ‘Mats 'in tlie ;^oId i 
districts, occur in the Fiijier .Macijnaiie and Fpper 1 
Murrunihidm'e rivers. 'I’liose, with cIav-<leposits ; 
in the LiverjMMd Plains and Darlin;.^ Dov'.nsof \<;w ' 
8onth \V’ah‘S, have, yiddeil ‘=-ome very iutercstinj; 
fossils throwing light on t iio jiast bimiaof .Vustralia. 

A kangaroo, for <*\ample, has ix » .i found very 
much larger than any kangaroo of the ]»rtsent 
times (see DU’Koi mdon ) ; also, a nototherium (an 
animal hetween the wombat and kaugu oo) as 
largo as a rhinoceros. Remains liave al.'-o br>en 
discovered of n. bird, ncni' I hv i’rofessor Owen 
droimeorid.-^, larger tlian an ostiidi, kindred to tlie 
now ( i.stiiig emu and e.i^.sowarv. 

Though tiiere ar^ no aetiva*. set numerous extinct 
volcajiocs are to 'oc found in Anstnilia. In South 
Australia, in the (.Janibjei* groiqi, is a birge series 
of tiiem, vvhieli have broken througli ilu hoiizontal 
coral hed.s, a,ui whose craters now juesent beautiful 
k.kes. Ill Victoria, a large part of the soil is 


volcanic, the dedjiis of' volcanoes of all periods 
down to tlie Tertiary. Looking from any high 
eininonco in the neighbourhood of Hallarat, you 
may count extinct volcanoes by the .score, .some 
nearly closeil up ; hut others having rims of some 
miles in einaimferenoe, fmm a few to a hundred 
feet (h'e[>, some rising to a height of 2000 feet above 
the sea. 

iiy/y/c/v/Av. — flold is distributed mon* or less 
through all the Australian <*oloiiies, hut its piin- 
eipal .seats are in Victoria, (Queensland, ami New 
South W'ale.s. Diamonds and other prt'cions stones 
have .also been found in dillereiit parts of the con- 
tinent. The FjirhouifiM'ons^'strata of New South 
Whiles, extending omu* a vast area, are very lich in 
co.al, tlie coabliclds of that colony being among the 
most extensive in the vNorld, containing also caimcl- 
co.al .and mineral oils. 'The ^vhole basin of the 
Hunter River, with its trihiitari<‘s, down to Nevv'- 
castle on the sisaeoast, ahoun<ls in true coal of 
Pabeo/oic .age. (Nial is found also at Fape Otvv.ay, 
and VVh‘stcni l*oit in V’ictori.a, hut belongs to tlie 
Mesozoic formation, snid is not. of great value. In 
the south of (Quetmslaiid is an ooliti<^ coal-Tndd. 
Paheozoic coal, of greal extiml and giisit ]>ros))cc- 
tive value, has been discovcied in the central 
regions of that eobniy, almig the basins of the 
Maekenzie and D.ivvson river> ; while near Ibis 
h.aiu* and the n]»]»in' eonrsc's of tln^ Darling J_)ovv ns 
livers, almost (Mpiallv exlmi^ive .and v.almihh? hods 
t>f laial of M(‘sozoie age Inne hr'cii found. Rich 
co])p(‘r-mim‘s h.avt* Ixam oitciied in tin* P.aI.eozoie 
liim‘siom‘s <)f Soutb .Vustralia. 'The most im}»orlaiit 
of the earlim* miru*s was the lhirra-15iirr;i, (M) mih.s 
to the muth of Adidaide, diseov erial ISba; after 
naying hamlsonui diviilcmls for many years, it lias, 
however, been wauki'd out. Slill more ('xteiisive 
de]iosiis of e<»pj)t‘r ore lit* at Whillanto and Moonta, 
at the norlbern end of V'ork Pmiiiisula. .Many 
other eo[>por-niines have bct'ii (»p<‘m‘d in South 
Australia, hut «M)iise«jm‘nl on the sorioiis fall in the 
priet; of <*o[>]»er, operations ba\(‘ hi.'eii siispmided 
in iimst <*as(‘s. Silver ore ( ])riueipally argentite) 
is worked at Roorook, Now South Wales, and 
mines of a]»]»ar(‘nl ly inexhaustible wealth were <lis- 
t'overed in 1SS4 at Silverton in the Harrim* Ranges, 
Silver-lead has Ik'I'u vvoik(*<l near (’ape Jervis 
(southern jtoint of peninsula vvi'st of Alexamhima 
J..ake), and hivmnfh in tin* monnlainsof the .Mount 
Lofty R.ange to tin* east of Adelaide. Lend and 
<*opp(*r exist largely in W’e.>|(>iu .Vustralia, parti<^- 
iilarly in tin' northern distriels; hut only db.") lon.s 
<)f lead ore, and 1*2() tons of cojtpcr ore wme 
export e<l in Iss.*). Iron exists in largo nia.s.se.s 
in Western and South Austialia, hut in neither 
of these colonics has coal hcmi found to work 
it. Very vailuahle tin-mines have been ojicneil 
in (Queensland, tspeciallv in the neighhourliood 
<d the Wild River, as also to the mnth of New 
South Whiles. ( )res of antinmiiy have also been 
vvoiked in \ iidoria ainl New South W ales, and are 
kiiown to occur in South .Australia. 

l/Z/o'/zf/, — Mining is a great ami growing iuduf<try 
of Australia, tliongh gold-mining has for some 
\a‘ars been sti'adily dccdiniiig. Fold is ilistrihutcd 
more or less through all the (‘olonies, hut the chief 
mines hitherto ojiened are in Victoria, where are 
scAcn mining <listricts : IJallar.at, Saiidhur.st, Marv- 
horough, lieech wort li, ( 'astlemaine, Ararat, and 
Fipps L.ami ; tin* lirst three being the most ju'o- 
iluclive. 'I'lie principal gold districts of (^hieciis- 
land .arc the lV‘ak Downs, (iympie, and (,'J),arter.s 
Towers. 'These gold-lields emjjoy a large iiuuihtT 
of (’hiiiese. 'I'he tidal yield of gold in Australia 
from ISol to 1SS5 w.as ()S,4()(),r)l 1 ounces, valued at 
i*‘2()7,lM)1,‘2U;{. Ill KS.S.*) the yield of gold was 
1,11)1,130 ounces, valued at .C4, l9o,r>‘29. There 
arc e.xtcnsive eoal-liclds in New South W ales and 
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Queensland; the produce in 18Sr> >vas 3,088,501 
tons. South AustraUii is known for its rich 
copper- niiiies, and there are jn-odiictivo ^ohl-niines 
in its Northern Territorv. Tin mines of «^reat 
value have hceii openeil ni) in (Queensland, and 
silver-tnines in New South \Vales. 

Climafc . — In proportion to its si/.e, Australia, 
lying mostly within the t(‘mj»erate /one, enjoys on 
tlic whole an eijiiahle climate, altliough subject to 
great occasional irn'giilarities ; in general, hot 
and dry, and remarkably salubrious. Within the 
tropics^ it has its rainy season in summer {Novem- 
l)or to Aiuil ) ; south of t he tropics, almost exclu- 
siv(‘ly in winteV. 'Flie principal mountains, both 
for extent ami height, lying to the <‘ast or wind- 
wanl side, receive* by far the heaviest tribute of 
moisture brought by the winds from tlie Pacilitr; 
and, as a rubs the amount of rainfall on the cast 
side is 1 inverse pro])nrtion to the <listance from 
the east coast. The we^t side lias far h‘ss rain than 
the east, and then; the rainfall is jirojiortionati^ to 
the proximity to the west coast. T’hus, Sydney 
appropriates a mean of sonn^ 50 inches rain in a 
yi‘ar, while llathnrst, Oti miles from the sea, gets 
only ‘23 inches ; I )t*nili(|uin (‘2S7 miles removal) ‘20 
im'iies, and Wentworth (470 inih‘s) but 14 inches. 
Melbourne and A<h‘1aid(* in tin* south receive* re- 
Hp(*ctively ‘25 and ‘20 inelie.s. 4’he (Queensland coast 
take's from 40 te» SO inehe*s ; the we*st gedting jirei- 
peirtieinately h*ss. The elevated lands eif West 
Australia t‘nj<»y about 30 in< lies rainfall. What 
ineiisture* is h*ft in the wimi-- aftoi* thedr pas.sage* 
aereiss the highlands, the' in(e*n''e* he.‘at rising frenn 
the' ce‘ntra.1 jihiins t»‘nils to elissipate, insle‘ad eif 
allowing it to eomh'nse into rain. 4'he jiare‘ln‘el 
travedler over theise; aiid de'serts looks u]i again and 
again intei gatln'ring rlouds which argue possibility 
of rain, but neve**- elo eoiiie to rain. South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and in a less degre'c, New South 
^Vales, an* e‘\p( s<‘d to hot wimlsfrom the inte'iieir 
which rapidly raise the k'lnpeiatnn* of the lands 
tlu'V visit to 115' eir higher, ami are* feilloweal by 
an e*(|nally smbh'ii fall. Melbourne* has a me*an 
tcnip(*ra( lire* of oS ; Sydjiey, 03' ; Adelaide, a. little 
higher; IN'ilh, about (he same c'ls at SNelney. 
Vaptain Sturt feniml the mean te'injierature of the 
inl'*ii«»r for thrt'e months o\»'i- 101 I. in the shaele, 
and the drought such a*' to unh)e>s(*n the screws of 
his Oo' (‘s, s])lit his eomb> into tiiin lamina-, make 
the leads drop out of his pencils, and his linger- 
nails becoim; brittle as glass ; tin* season was, how- 
ever, an exceptional om*, and good pastoral country 
exists within a short ilistance <if what he flcscribed 
as the ‘ Stony Desert.’ 4’ln* east highlamls have a 
great**!' jirojioition of snow than their latitmh? and 
lu'ight would argm*. At otHM) feet of altitude, in 
certain .sit tuitions, snow’ li(*s all the yi'jir round, 
ami many of the higlior mount.'iins an* covered 
with snow all tin* winter. One fall, and one only, 
of snow is chronicled at Svdiiev, on ‘28th dune 
1835. 

'riic w’orst feature in the climate of Australia 
i.*^ the total uncert;iinty Jiml im*<|uality of the 
rjiinfall in all pa'ts of the continent, memicing 
the whole country with almost (’qually distress- 
ing alternations of <lrought ;ind Hood. Droughts 
Bonietimes comjdeteh wither u}! vegetation over 
large tracts of land, to the de^truetion of many 
thousands of cattle; that of 1SS4 w’as .said to 
have destroyed ]0,(K)0,0()(t sheep. On the cojist 
of New South Wjiles Inirdly any rain fell in 
1814 and 1815, or in the M\irs 1827. 18*28, ami 
18‘2!1. The ordinary ilronght it.solf i nders almost 
all the rivers of Anstr{..ia, with the excep- 
tion of the Murray ])ro|.e), mcnly intermittent; 
shrunk for luoiiths* together into siraggling wator- 
hole.s, with or without some connecting thre.id of 
stream. As r/cev**', they really cease to exist for a 


longer or shorter jieriod every year. Kven the 
Murray is only navigahle at certain sea.sons of the 
year. The rainy s(jason, on the otlier liand, sw'ells 
these pools into (errili/i Hoods, inundating the 
country, ami often nio.st .seriously do.stroying 
property. The eainiees. of Australian drought ami 
Hood are w'ell illustiated hy the metamorplioses of 
Lake (ieorge, ‘25 miles to the SNVk of (loulhurn, 
and having Jin elevmion of ‘22(10 feet above the sea. 
Ill 18‘24 Lake (ieoigc was a sheet of water 20 
miles long hy S miles broad ; in 1837, a grassy 
dain ; in 1805 it w;is 17 fc<*t deep; in 1807, tw’o 
eet deeji ; in 1870, ‘20 mih*s long and ‘20 feet deep. 

If only tlie weather could, w ithin any ajijiroximate 
degree, he ealenhited on, there an*, no dmiht, many 
tracts in the interior which could he utiliseil. 
Attention is, Imwever, being <lin*eted to irrigation- 
works on Jin extensive scale, and tlie governmcnt.s 
of Victoria and South Auslrjilia jire making 
Jirrangements to utilise the waste waters of the 
River Murray. Water for the use of stock in 
summer is extensively stored in dams, ami largo 
tracts of <*onntry with no snibn e-wji ter have been 
made available for setth‘im*nt by sinking wells. 
In sonn^ districts wliere the eonforimit ion is fjivour- 
able, artesian wells Inive jauved a success. 

Jltttmnj. — 4’he V(*g(*iation of An.stralia is alto- 
gether uiii«ine, standing at a long intervjil from 
tlnit of all other fjnarters of the globe; hut it 
i.s exeeedingly ahnmlant in spocie.s. 44iese, it is 
ejileuljited, niimlx'r about 10,000, of whicli 8000 
have been already ih*teniiiiied ; considenihly more 
tlijiii jire to he fouml in all Knrojie. A ]>e<*nlijirity 
of the trees eoM'ring its st*!i)>ojird highlands, is 
their uniform somhn* olive shade, alike on ujijier 
and nmlor siirfaeo : Jind the geni*rjilly vertical 
direction of tlieir foliage, which thus allows much 
freer entrance to the hla/ing sumne r snn.^ An- 
oth<*r peeiiliaiity of Austral i.in v(';L;elat ion is tlie 
‘scrub* The* ‘ imillee,’ ‘ innlga,' iXc. — wliieb pre- 
sents aiiN thing but a l•lleel•ing ]»rospeet , with 
perhajis hardly one tree within visible disljinee, 
jind s<* 5 ireely a bird to be deserii'd overhead in 
Higlit. 4'bere is, liowever, one agreeable scrub 
forim‘il by the ti'ji-tree, Ji Howering shrub, a 
species of Melaleuca, abounding in almost jill 
pju'ts of Australia; not so dense as the ‘ injilleo,’ 
jiml miiigb‘<l with other llowei iiig ohints. Next Is 
the ‘hejith,’ eom[>osed of jidwaif shrnh, about two 
feet high, clothing tracts luiggy in winter and dusty 
in siimmei', mingled w illi buslies of Mehih'uea Jind 
Ihinksia (or ‘nativt* honeysuckle ), Jill bright 
coloured ami anim.it ie. 

4'he highlamls an* rich in woo*h such as that 
of the guin-trees of tin* .genus Ibicalyptns, grow- 
ing to ;i hi'ight of 250 feet, with a girth of 1‘2 
t(r’2() feet. In the Dandenong IJangt*, 40 miles 
e:ist of Mi*llM>iiriie, aie inJiii> trees o\t.*r 4‘2() feet 
higii ; om* f«'llt‘d giant nicjisuring as much as 
480 fei't. 4’hen in the south ami west, Jiml even 
a little into the interior, though less ahumlaiitly 
there, Jirc the valuable sla a oaks, lu'ef-woods, (ir 
( ’asUtiriniis lejilless trees, with rigid drooping 
branelilets soinetliing lik** our ‘ horsetails, their 
wood of the colour of heef (wlienet* the minie), 
ami as good as our ojik. The jjirrjih, or^ Swan 
Iviver mahogjiny of Western Australiji. is iinjilu- 
ahle for niilwav sleepers or piles, as it resists 
the ravages of whiti* ants and nuirimi insects. 
The grass-tree [Xindhoriiafi) shoots up into a 
rugged stem, varying in In'ight from 2 to It) feet, 
and is surmounted bv ji tutt of wire-like droop- 
ing foliage, from liie centre of which rises a 
spike like a hiilnish, Howering in w’inter into 
w’liitc stars. 4 he ‘w.ittles’ or acjieias, abound- 
ing every w’hen* in the country, and comprising 
over 30() sjiecies, are also a most characteristic 
featui-e of Australia, with lovely yelluw’ blossoms, 
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and {generally frapant. 'Flic Austrc'ilian laish is 
frfi^raiit all tho yoar. The traveller in the hif^di- 
hands, esneeially of New South Wales, will not uii- 
fre<jnentfv li^ht, in some* sheltered valley or deep 
ravine*, on a scene of the. most luxuriant ve^fetation, 
such as that of Illawarra, oO miles to the south of 
Sydnc'V, where ])alms risiiij^ to 70 or even 100 feet, 
Indian lijxs drapeel with strau;;e parasites, creepers, 
ferns, sta;j^-fcrns, ‘ thinie-trees,’ ami vines, ami the 
loftiest tre(‘s, are all interndn;^h*d into a lahyrinth 
of the most graceful forms ami hrilliant colours. 
The ‘ tiame-t n*(*,’ with ils clusters of re<l flowers, «j[ives 
signal of the Illawarra Mount.aius to ships miles 
out at sea. 'Fhe ‘lire-tree’ c»f Western Australia., 
the oidy iion-parasilical ]>lant of the same order as 
our mistletoe, hlazes with orange-coloured blossoms 
like a tree on fire. 'The Sfrfwrtu'jHts CiDinimflHnui 
of t^ueenslaml pres(*uts one mass oO feet high of 
orang(*-tippe,d crimson stamens. 'Fhe ‘warratah’ 
of New South Wales shows a single stem of (> feet 
supporting a crimson blossom, like a full-grown 
peony. The alpine vegetation, again, <*f the Ingher 
mountains in Victoria and New South Wales, in- 
termingh*s the Kanunculus, (leum, (ilentiana., (laul- 
theria, vVc. , analogous to the alpine [jlants of 
Europe, with the purely Australian Oxylobium, 
Erachycome, .\cacia, Hovea, and ltossia*a. Aus- 
tralia aflbnls so wide a variety of climate ami soil 
that most European trees ami plants have been 
successfully intiodiiced. 'Flu* Scotch thistle has 
become a serious nuisance, and the governments 
of tilt! various colonies, as well as private individ- 
uals, have expended large sums in tho endeavour 
to exterm inalt! it. 

Zttnlofijf. I'he zoology of .\ustralia is even more 
iieculiar than its botany. The mammalia of other 
lands are totally wanting here, while the mar- 
supials or Tiouch hearing mammalia of Australia 
have hut the opossums of .America to represent 
them in any other part of the world. 'Fhere are in 
Australia ‘no apes, no oxen, antelopes, or deer; 
no elephants, rhiiioct*roses, or pigs ; no cats, wolves, 
oi bears; none even of (he smaller (dvets or 
weasels ; no he<lgehogs or shrews ; no hares, 
bfpiirrels, pfinmjiine, or dormice , ' oidy some 
peculiar s[»eeies of nils and mice, iiml tho ‘dingo,’ 
a wild <log. 'Fhe largest of the marsupials is the 
kiingaroo, attaining a height of 5 feet, and a weight 
of ‘200 Ih, Smaller species are the wallaby, the 
hare kangaroo, and rat kangaroo. The fruit -t*aling 
hat, or flying-fox, is found in Xew South Wales 
and (Queensland. 'Flu* shon's of Australia are 
freoueiited by antarct ic'.-like seals and sea- 1 ions ; 
ami on the coast of (Queensland is the dugong or 
sea-<*.ow. 'Fhen there are phalangers — noi’tornal 
animals, feeding «)n leaves, and living in the, hollows 
of trees. In tlie mooidight stillness of the forest, 
tlying-oj)ossums may he seen gliding through the air. 
The flying-mouse, ‘able to s1<m*ji in a goo<l-.si/(*«l 
pill box,’ is decidedly Australian. 'Fh** tarsi}»es 
of Western Australia is a honey sucker, no larger 
than a mouse, with extensile tongue. The k(»ala 
of the ea>.tcrii districts is ‘2 feet long, t l!iek-]imhe<l, 
ami tailless. 'Fhe womhat, the l.ogrst of the ?n.n' 
Hupials, next to the kafigamo, is b L*t long, feeo 
on roof s and grass, j.nrrowiiig k ep ho ground, 
and is mxrturnal. The ‘ nati\ e i ariuvorous 

marsupials, variously marked and <oo1ted, hut 
ti(*ree and inti actable, dwelling among oeks and in 
hoh*s, and f<*eding on small mamm.tl a,iid bir<ls. 
The nul-eatej of Westturi Australia is of ilte size of 
a squirrel, l./‘aul if!ilL liif (!-sf » iped, with long .and 
rather bu.shy fail. It has iifty-lw'o t(3elh, a greater 
namhc” tlnin in any ktioA-. n quadruped and feeds 
on ants. Tije platyims, iiaving tio teeth nor mar- 
supial poach, and jiif.ahiting the. J ivcrs aj.d lagoons 
of tiie sv/uih and east of Australia, i.- 20 inches long, 
having ver}’^ short legs, and hroad Wi'bhed feet. 


From its flat head project two flat horny jaws, like 
the bill of a dnek. Australia favours tlie acclimati- 
sation of animal as well as pi, ant life, and the rabbit 
has proved s() prolific as to r(*()u ire special legislation 
for its siipiucssion. It is estimated that in New 
South AVales ahme ‘2(K)0 men are employed in the 
dostnictioii of this rodent, whieh, if left to itself, 
des(dates wide tracts of countiy by consuming the 
horhage. The V'^ictorian legislature has voted 
.£!()(),. ‘10*2 for rabbit extirpation since 1870, and tho 
total <himjigc sustained hy the colony during the 
ten years 1S77 8() is estimated at three millions 
sterling. 'Fhe camel has done excellent service in 
the work of (‘xploration, .And is used in outlying 
districts not onXy as a beast of lmr<len but for 
ilraught )>iirpos(‘s. See M.vusrpl.M.s, K.VNfiAHOo, 
Echidna, ( iKM i’HOKiiVNciirs, A:c. 

'Fhe birds, if not quite so unique .and strange a 
feature of .Australia as are its mammalia, excel 
those of .all other temperate laiuls for he.auty of 
plumage and fin<*m'ss of form. Ikissing <»ver the 
splendid ]>arrots and cock.atoos, we note for their 
singularity of figure or hrilli.ancy of featlier, the 
regent-hird, rifh!-hird, lly-c.atcher, and lyre-bird. 
'Fhe .ahund.ant ilor.a, eonjoini'd with scarcity of 
fruit, in this isolated eoiitinent, develops tlowau- 
f(*e<ling hinls wanting in other lands, such as tlie 
Alelipliagid.c or honey-suckers, ami tlu! Frieho- 
glo.-^sidje or luush tongiied lories. Ik iiliar to 
An.stralia an*, loo, the AIegapodiid;e (U- hrusli- 
tnrki'vs, the Meniiridje or lyre birds, and the 
Atriel)i<la.* or seruh-hirds. 'Fhe MegjijMKliida* (h) 
m*t sit on their eggs, hnt hnry tlu'm undt*r mounds 
of earth or vegetable matter, to he hateluMl hy the 
sun or fermentation. 'Fhe (‘inn and casstDvary of 
Australia eorresjMmd with tlie ostrich of .\sia and 
Africa. 'Fhe Eodargi, of enormous month- * more- 
j)orks,’ .'IS they art* calletl, from tht*ir singular eiy 

are a strangt* ami unsightly .\nstralian ty]'C. 
Among st)ng-hiitls are the ]»iping crow tu’ musical 
magpie, ami iht* lyn‘-hinl, with its moekiug notes. 
Noteworthy for th(*ir curious habits an* the satin- 
hinls or bower birds, which buihl tht'ir domit iles 
of twigs and branches, tlecora(t‘tl with cttlourcd 
feathers, hon(*s, and sh(‘lls, sometimes se'a*ral feek 
h)ug, arch«“tl over at the top, and which are made 
the remlezvous of many hinls of both st*xes. .Alto- 
gether, Australia has bbO tiistiiict specit's of hinls 
to miist(*r againsi Europ(‘‘s Of reptiles, 

Australia has no less than MO tlilFerent kinds, its 
larg<*st liz.ard measuring fn*m 4 to (i feet. Nor 
does Austr.'ilia want for snakes. 'Fhongh ilestitute 
of both the \ip(*rs ,aud pit vijiers, it makes up 
for this hy the. Elapid.c (a family inebiding the 
Indian cobras), < (Uist ituting two-tldnls of the 
snakes of Australia, all poi-tmous, though only live 
kinds Jin* f.atally so. 'Flu* l»l.ack snake of Australia 
incasunv from o to 8 feet long. yVustr.alia abounds, 
im»reov<*r, in iii.s<‘cts. l)ca.utifiil and pccnii.ar, though 
tlie butterfly is r.ue in the temperate zone, hc- 
eoming numerous towards the tnipies. English 
singing and game hinls have been largely intro- 
diieed. 'Fhe common sjairroNv has niiiltiidicd to 
'.icii an c\t<‘nt tlnit it has liecome a pest, and 
overnment has paid (jonsiderahle sums for tlie 
•lost ruction of these hinls and their eggs. 'Fhe 
ostrich has Imm'U .-iK'cc.ssfnlly ai'climatised, and its 
feathers have already become an article ot (*xj»ort. 

AhoritfinrH. Almost as much as ils botany aii<l 
zoology, the human natives of Australia aie iso- 
l.ate<l ami jieeuliar, se]»avatcd hy a wide rt*m(»ve 
from the Ikipu.'ins, lh(! Mahays, and tin* Negroes. 
Of a dark cotlcc brown comj)lexion, rather than 
actually black, the .Australian stands not much 
short of the. avcnagi* Euro]>ean in heiglit, hut Y' 
altogether of niiieh slimmer and feebler build; his 
Icfw, in particular, are very lean and destitute of 
calves (a defect common to dark races). His head 
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is lonf; and narrow, with a low hrow jn'oininent 
just above the eyes, hut receding thenc^e in a very 
marked det^ree. The nose, oroeecMlin^ from a 
narrow base, broadens oiitwar<lly to a sornt*what 
squat end, the eyes on either side of its thin root 
apiioarinj^ drawn together. The faee hnlf^es into 
high cheek-bones. The inoutb is big and uneouth, 
the jawbone contracted, the upper jaw jirojceting 
over the lower, but witli line white teetli, (he chin 
cut away. The whole liead and face, and imleed, 
the whole person, is covered with a profusion of 
hair, which, wlien freed of its usually enelogging 
oil ami dirt, is soft and glossy. His ears are rather 
pricked forwar<r. 'rhe''etHuvium of his skin, olVen- 
sive in itself, is exaggerat(‘d by the lish-oil In* ! 
uses to anoint his p(*rson. 'The inUdlecU, of the. 
Australian, directed almost exclusively to tln‘ 
means of procuring food, (»perates wholly within 
the ra> ge of the rudest bodily senses ; but inside 
that elementary s])her(^ d is] days m» litth^ ninible,- 
ness and skill. He is unsurpassed in tracking nnd 
running down his prey; and his weaj)ons, though 
of the most ]»rimitive kind, are wtdl adajitcd to 
assist him in that ]iur])ose, whilst his rude culinary 
and dom(‘sti(‘ a,pparatus manih'sts (Mpial skill. Nay, 
l;e has some (‘Wiberance of rude sens<‘. soiiu‘ imita- 
tive facility or eleme.ntarv art in him, as may bo 
(d)served in tin? crudt* ligures (»f sharks, lizards, Ac. 
carv(Hl on caves in the NK., and on tlie rocks of 
N<*w Sr)uth Wales ; as also in his language, which, 
within its very cinMimsciilMMl stmsuous sphere, is 
fairly ex[)ressive and comrdete ; ami likewise in the 
facility with which h<‘ learns to chatter foreign 
haiiguages. 

Outside this circle, how(‘ver, all is blank to 
tin' .Australian, lb* has no arcldteettin*, almost 
no weaving, no judtery, ami may almost be said to 
have no religion. His sensations have haidly, if at 
all, r(‘ached the length of sent im(‘nts, fai h‘ss s<*n(i- 
nientalit i(*s. 'Fhe man lords it ov(‘r tin* woman, 
who is as much his property as is his ‘iKiomerang’ 
or ‘dingo.’ ’PIk* male otVspring is, indeed, in con- 
siderable estimation; and a fatln‘r will lament the 
(lealh of his son for months, or (nen year'-. Old 
men and old or inlirm women, on the other haml, 
are uKMvilessly ahandoiie<l. In summer, they roam 
about nak«*d, and sense of shame s<“ems almost 
wholly ijiideveloped in them. .Morality is cn- 
tiiels reduced to the imtioii of property, wives 
h» ing om» item in a man's chattels, the stealing of 
which has a delinite. piinishnu nt attached to it. 
Vet lln^ ‘black fellows' are ca]»ahh^ of h»yal atb*c- 
tion and gratitude, ami the imblt* hospitality of the 
wretclied trib(*s of I’ooper s ( 'reek fainishecl them- 
sel ’(‘s - b) the last survivor of Hurke's unfortunate 
e.\]M‘dition shotdo never he forgotten. Without 
doubt they have often murdered Kuropeans, but 
in many cases this was hut more or less legiti- 
mate repris.il for prior atrocities c*ommitte<l by 
tin? convicts ‘or other reckless Kuropeans. NNdiere 
caves abound, some of the tribes seek im further, 
but live in those ready-mach* tenenn'iits. None 
of th(‘m have tixed habitations; at best, only 
a screen of twigs n.n<l bnslu's, covered with 
foliage or turf : ^^ometimes, however, logs of 
wood ami turf to serva* for a few days’ or 
weeks’ shelter till Mn* j)nrsnit of food calls them 
elsewhere. Tlnift is unknown, and the life of the 
Australian alternaU*s Ix'tNNeen satiety and semi- 
starvation. In .summer lie goes naked : in wiut<*r 
he wrai)s himself in kangaroo skins. 'Fo hold his 
<lowak or digging-stick, i.c hinds a rirdle of hair 
about his loins ; and for prot<*ctior against scrubs, 
he hangs an apron of ski.is to the girdle. By way 
of food, he devours tin* kangaroo, emu, opi'ssum, 
Wombat, lizards, snakes (of winch the hea«l is re- 
jected ), frog.s, larvm, white ants, moths, which are 
usually roasted, lire being prodiiceil by rubbing to- 


gether two pieces of stick. The ‘gin’ wife is hound 
to keep her lonl in vegetable food ; roots of wild 
y.'iin, .seeds of acacia, .sojihor.e, leaves of the gra.ss- 
tree, A'c. ; and if she fai*i to ]>roduce enough, she is 
liberally treateil to man lings and spearings, so that 
a wife generally a])peaiM hniiscd ami gashed all over. 
The Boomerang (q.v.) is a Hat stick three f(M*t long, 
curved at the c(‘ntre, and whieh, when thrown, 
jerks in zigzag, spiral, or circular fashion, usually 
returning to the thrower. In addition, they have 
the throwing-stick, Hint-])<)int<?d .s])ears, shields, 
stonc-hatchcts, (ligging-sticks, netting-needles, nets 
of sinews, fibres, or hair, water skins, and canoes. 

'Fhere is no government among this ])eople outside 
that of the familv, and no laws excejd tra<litionary 
rules about pniperty. In the way of religion they 
have little, s^ave their tcrn)r of glmsts and demons, 
and some su])erstitious traditional rites applicable 
to cm*tain epochs in a man’s lib*, more jiarticnlarly 
at his hnriaf. At ten years of .age a hoy is covereil 
with hlooil ; at twehe to fmirteen he is circumcised 
(in the south or north, not in the west or on the 
Murray); ami at tw(‘iity la* is tattooed or scarrc<l. 
Felicity after death dej»ends upon ])ro]ier burial. A 
mail dying in battle, m- rotting in the liehl, heroines 
an evil spirit. For theircurions exogamous marriage 
<*nstoms, see .\T MMfl \(;k. d'heir language is wholly 
s«‘nsuous, their abstraction temling «uily in the 
way of arithmetic as far as the numher o, and th.at 
itself quite an ninisiial stretch ; it is of jioly.syllahic 
formation, and, the ncccnt falling on the penulti- 
mate, is not inhiirmonioim. The wider relations 
of the languages of Aiistralia are still very 
ohseure, hut the results already ohlainetl show 
that there exists l)(*t^^^'ell thenis(‘lvt*s a general 
grammati<‘al r(‘semhlan(‘e. The chief languages, 
besides those s]K)ken on the hank- of ]..ake Mac- 
rpiarie and the. Hunter lviv(‘r, are : those* of 
the* western n*gions : that of Kneounter Bay, 
anel that of the* e‘nviron-e of .Adelaiele ; the* \’ira- 
elured. in the Wellington Valle-y ; the* Kamilareii, 
in the* ]>lain «)f Ki\erj>ool, and on the* hanks e>f 
the ri\ers Kamoi, Barwan, Bundassa, anel Ba- 
lonne ; the d'nrruhnll, on the* hanks of the river 
I Brisbane*; the l)ip]ul, in the north of Mori'toii 
' Bay, as far as the* elistrict eif Ihirne-th in (,>ueens- 
lanel ; ami the Farnkalla, on the western side of 
the* ja'iiiu-sula of l\>rt Lincoln. Otlicrs e*nume‘ratc<l 
are* the* Biknmhal. Kingki. ami Wenli-woeli. The 
ge‘ne*ral phoiictie* ]trim*i]»h's in all the*.>-e idieuns are 
extremely simjde*. d he-y have live vowels, a, i, o, 
K ; the eliphtliongs from these ; the e'onsonanls /•, 

// : >\ nt, /•, c, /, ]>ronoum*ed some‘\\ liat gutlnrally ; 
ami the semi vowe ls y ami ir, ria*re‘ art^ ne) sitii- 
! lants eu' aspiraie.-s, save in seunc «liah‘e-ts ; </, (7, h 
j are* solehun met ami aic mU e*lcaily articnlateel. 
i Me>rphe)le)gie'ally t!ie* languages e>f Australia are 
j agglutinative*. de*(*l(*nsion taking j>]ae*e by helj> of 
j snilixt*s. 'I'he* hingnages e)f (he* we*s( are as jMeor in 
I grammatii*al fennis as Biirim'se en* Siame'se : the^se 
e»f the .Mae*ejuarie Lake n‘e*a.ll the* structure eef the 
I gro- Altaic languages ; the* oilu'is, like those of 
Knceninter Bay, eelVer an aiiahigy te» the Basepie in 
their ce)ngle)me*ra1 ienis e)f suHi\e*s that alnmst defy 
analysi.s. All tlu'-e ielieims more en* le*ss distinguish 
the* three numbers singular, plural, elual : hut the 
ieh*a e»f geneh*r se‘e*ms unknown. The* snhje'ed, the 
object, the attrilmte*, the* pre'elicate*, are einly re- 
ce)gnise*d by tlie'ir ]aesition in the* phrase, notwith- 
staneling a ri(*h eh'e'le'nsion by suHixes, which, like 
Basejue, ge> se> far as te) eliH’e*rcntia.(c (lie subject eif 
the intransitive from that ed' (he transitive verb. 
The verbs have* elcN elopt*el a re‘jh'xive, a reciiu'ocal, a 
eleterminat ive*. ami a cemtinuativc voice ; they’ have 
alsei suhjuuct i ve*, e oeeliimiial, ami optative feirms 
hevemel the eu'eliuary temses of tlie iudieative (pres- 
emt, imiM'ifect, aen'ist, future). We fiuel a large 
number of couinion roots: the word for ‘eye,’ for 
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example, is mil in Kamilaroi, Viradurei, Pikum- 
bal, and Kinski ; mat near tlie St (jleor^'e Kiver ; 
virz in Wodi-wodi ; mizinhaia at Victoria; mail 
near the Cvn^^es Uiver. ^riie vocabulary is poor 
enough, an<l naturally there are no original words 
expressing abstract ideas. Vho most scioutilic 
studies hitherto made in Australian languages 
are those of I’r. Midler of Vienna. Like .dmost 
all other sa\ages, tin' iiativt* Australians are 
rapidly vanishing before the lulvaiice of civilisa- 
tion. In the settled ilistricts some of them are 
usefully emi)loyed as sheph<‘r<ls and stockmen, 
but the majority prefer nomadic habits. The 
intermittent use oi Ktiropcaii clothing induces 
eonsum|)tion, whih* the diseases and vices tlicy 
acquire from Europeans are another potent fa<‘tor 
of their destruction. The lowest estimate of their 
number, prior to Kuroi>ean settlement among 
them, gives over lot),tM.M), the natives still surviving 
being calculati'd now at al»oiit half that (igurc. 
Tile census of ISSI sliowed the niimiu'r to be 
31,7(K), Imt only natives in the scttlt‘tl »listri<‘ts 
were included in the returns. 

Jjiarorcrji and Srtfh tmuf. The pre<*ise date of 
the discovery of .\ustrali.i. is doulillul. It has 
been asserted that Magellan's followers sighted 
Western .Australia in l.VJ'J, juul that a Spjinish ship 
j>assetl Tout's Stiail iji lot,'*. In a Tri'iich chart of 
it ligurt's as ‘.iavi* la tlrande.' It is next tlis- 
tinctly refent'd to in a book l>y Lornt'lius \\'yttliet 
(Louvain, lolKS), in which it is con joctur«‘<l to 
measure one litth of the worhk The ]»rcscnt 'I'orrcs 
Strait rt'ftMs to the picsiMice of d’<»rres tlnui' in ItJOti. 
Dirk llnrtog Island in the west carries us back to 
Dirk ilail<»g and the year Ullfl, Arnhem Penin- 
sula is a reminiscence of the l>utcli vessel Anthrui^ 
which in Mils explored the coast of that land. 
The* Dutch ‘'hip, Gidtli'm’ Zi:rj»(rd, in Ib'JT sighte<l 
a large part »>! the s{»uth coa^'t from (’ape Leeu- 
wiii etist wards. 'riie (iulf of ( 'arpentaria was 
named, ]»n»bably by 'rasman, after ( 'arp(*nt ier, 
goveinoi- of the Dutch Jndi(‘s, Ib'J.'t *i7. In IbSS 
Australia was lirst seen by Ilritish eyes (so far 
as now known) in the ]ierson of Dani[)icr, who 
gives name, to an archipedago in tin* NAV. Near a 
century later ( 1770 ) W(* lind (hij)tain (’00k at this 
isl ind-eoni inent, on his course of circumnaviga- 
ti«m <»f the globe, exploring the whole eastern 
coast from (iipps Ijjiud on (he ISL. (in \’i<doria) 
to(Ai]»e A'ork. This espedition stay<'d a ue(*k in 
‘Jlolany’ Ikiv, uhile Sir .Joseph Hanks and Dr | 
Solander were collect iug some thousand species ot 
the womh'is (»f Aiistrali;ni botany to show at Inime. 
Pass Stniit, on the south, brings us down tuenty 
years I;i,(ei- ( 1 71H) j, when Surgeon Ha.ss w.'is there 
with Lieutenant Flinders. In 1 7h*2 b linders ( ho 
gi\cs name to a range of Iiills in South .Vustialia, 
ainl to a river in tin.* north, flischarging into tln^ 
Gulf of ( ’arp(*nlaria) w;i,> surveying Moreton Pay 
ainl Hervey Pay; in ISdl, Spencer (Iulf and the | 
Gulf of St \dncenl, as also the coast on tin* east and 
north. In ISOO (.’aptain (Irani, in ISO’J Lieutenant 
Murray, e.\i)lored tin; shores of \ icioria; tin; latter 
di.scovering the bay of Port Phillip, at tlie bea<l of 
whieh now stands Alelbouriie, Tin; exploration of 
the xvhole coast of Australia wa • coiuplcietl hy the 
Jietuflf. (ill which (.'harle.- Darwin sailed), 1S37 13. 

Tlie first Pritish settlement having been made 
in 1788 /it Port Jackson (on whieli Sydney now 
stands), iidaml ex]>Ioration nc<-essai ii\ followed; 
hut for the linst tw/ nty-live ears was coniijied 
insiilo the Pbio Mom: la ins, to a distriei of ''ome ftO 
mile- bdainl. In 1S13. h‘>\\cvei, that banicr xvas 
*.»sscd, and the valley of tin; Fisli Piver and 
kuhui^i Piaius were b" tin* hrst time hioiight 
within tin* biiiits of < i . ilisation. Two years later 
{)^<1 ')) tin; Lachlan Uiver ( trilnitery of tlie AUirriiiii- 
bidgee) was lighted on, and tracecl 3tK) miles in a 


south- westerly direction to a ‘marsh.* Next the 
.Macquarie (trihniary of the Darling) was dis- 
covered, and followed likewise to a ‘marsh’ — 
cxjieriences which suggested the theory of a sea 
in the interior of Australia. Mr Oxley pushed 
exploration through New South Wales into t^ueeivs- 
laiid, laying open the Prisbane Uiver. In 18U) 
llamilttm Hnnie readied t lie Murrumhidgee ; and 
in JS‘24 travelled overland from Sydney to Port 
Phillip, crossing the Pppi'i* Murray r/t route. In 
1S‘2S (^’aptain Sturt and he followed the Maccpi/irie 
to its junetioii with the Darling. In the following 
year Sturt traced the Murrumhidgee to its junction 
with tlie iMurray; then saded doxvii the Murray 
to its dLsdiarge into Lake Alexaiidrina, a few 
miles from its ('iitraiice to the sea at Kneouiiter 
Pay ; but not iinding its month, was obliged to 
return by river aftt*r eneoiintering great hardshiiis. 
M.ajor Milebell tracked the Lachlan through the 
‘marshes,’ discovered (1S3.'>) tlie JjCMhloii (tribu- 
tary of the Murray) and AVimm(*ra ( inti‘rmi(tent 
sht'aiii to w(*st of it), cro.ssod tlu* Giami)ians, 
dc.sct‘nded the Gonlhnrn t(> the AInrray, amt alto- 
gether surveyed the fain'st and richest ])ait of 
A’ictniia, ‘Australia b'dix,' as he a«lmiriiiglN 
named it. In ISIJ'.J Mr K. d. Lyn* (after\vanis 
governor of .lamaica) <lisco\ ci cd Lake ’rorn'Ms(iu 
South Australia) ; and in 1840, aft«‘r e\]>loring its 
east(*in shores, and the Flimlers Paiigi* to tlie 
south, accomplislied a snet'essful hut most |)e.ri!ons 
and distressing mareh of 1“2()!) miles from Ailelaide 
to King GeorgiLs Souml. In 1S44-4.') (’aptain 
Sturt started fiom the Darling ( 130 miles jiboM* its 
(‘onllueiice with the Murray), travi'lled •2.")0 miles 
north-westward, tlieii norlli to tin* (Inw Uanges, 
over endh'ss ih*!*]) r«‘d sand-ridges, and ti ba’ren 
mmi-plain, Ihrough ‘Spinife.x' (spiny laceiatiiig 
‘])oren])im* grass'), to a i)oinl within l.'iO miles of 
the eeiitrt* of the continent. In 1S4.3- KI Leieliardt 
exjilored (^>Ueen'«land from the south borders tu tlie 
Gulf of Carpentaria. lu IS it lu* crossed from 
Fit/roy Uiver to the head of the Gulf of ( 'arpt'ii- 
taria, wlu'uee lie mad<‘ his wav westuard along the 
north eoa.st as far as I’ort I'.ssingtou. 

One of the gr(*a.test and most successful of all 
Australian explorations was the pa^'suge across the 
whoh* continent . troiii south to north, from \d<*laide 
to a j)oiiit west of ('hamluu's P;i\ , in 1S()2, by .1. 
M‘Douall Stuart ; opening up tiie .Albert Piver, 
the I’diike Uiver, the Macdtuinell Uang<*s, tbo. 
Aslihurtoii Uanges, Nu*., altogether a quite prac- 
ticable, route across the < oulincnt Ibrough a fairly 
coiiliiiuous, if narrow bell of ujdaiid and stream, a 
route utilised in l.S7‘2 for a telegra])li lim;, vitli 
fixed stations. Nearly eoiitemp(u;uieous with this 
f(u3uriat(* exi)e<litiou was Die most tragic one of 
Purke iind AN’ills. Staining from .Mell)ourne, these 
two explorers reached (’oo]»er's Creek, the lower 
course of (be Pareoo PiNcr. ddieie, b‘.aviiig tlie 
larger ]>ortiou of their eiinihrous cavalcade, Purke 
ami AVills pushed on, jiassin;.: the M‘l\ inlay Moun- 
tains, and reaching (be Gulf of (’/iiqientana, near 
the mouth of tin; Flinders, the lirst passage made 
.across tlu* eontinent. (hi their return journey 
(bey perished miserahly of starvation at Coopera 
Creek. M‘lvinlay, sent in search of tlu* lost party, 
trav'ersed tlu* whole eontinent to Albert Uiver, on 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, thence eastward to Purde- 
kin Uiver .and- Port Denison in (^>ueenslaiul. Iji 
jSOI F. F. Gregoiy ex jilored S(K) miles f)f the NU. 
of Australia, at a distance of some 200 miles from 
the co.ast .along the iijqier courses of the De » 
Ashburton, Forteseue, and Oakover rivers. Tlu 
w(*st si<l<* of (kipe A'ork Peninsula was explored hy 
Jardine in 1804. 

The tc'Iegr.aph line of 1872, as a base or goal 
of adventure to or from the west coast, conl<l 
not but provoke expeditions to draw communi- 
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eating linos between it ainl the west coast. 
Accortlingly, in 1872, Ernest Giles started from 
Chambers Pillar, near the (’harlotte Waters tele- 
graph station ; but in si>ite of the most stubborn 
resolution, reached only U)() miles to the north of 
Lake Amadeus. In 1*87.3 74, starting 200 miles 
farther south, he reached half-way .across to the 
west coast, in 187.3, however. Colonel Warburton, 
starting in April from Alice Sj)rings (just north of 
the tropic) with camels, arrive<l in llecember of 
that year at Oakovtrr River in Western Australia. 
In 1874 Mr .John Forrest, with horses only, j)assed 
from Murchison Kiver on the w(*st coast, to the 
telegrai)h line a little t<, the north (d Peake Station. 
In 1875 Giles crossetl from the head of St Vincent 
Gulf to Perth on the west coast, hax ing traver.se<l 
2500 miles through a country unlit for .settlement, 
an<l for 1000 miles had to force his way through 
iiitermirKible scrub. These exj)editions" seem to 
demonstrate that much of the interior of Australia, 
between the west of the overlaml telegraj»h line and 
the east of the narrow hilly border of Western 
Australia, is little better than desert, either un- 
mitigated .sand or dense .scrub or porcupine grass. 

The first civilised setllemeut in Australia was 
ma<le at Botany Bay in I78S liy 10.30 j>crsons, 
mostly (M)nvic.t.s. In IS^.I Moreton Bay (now 
(Queensland ) was settled as .a part of New South 
Wales, attaining in Docemlicr 1850 the j»o.sition 
of a separatii colony. The .settlement of Western 
Australia (the Swan River Settlement, as it was 
then called) dates from 1820. It continued to he a 
penal settlement from 1851 to ISOS. Port Phillip 
(now Victoria), then a part of New South Wales, 
was first coloni.setl in 18.35, ami on Isl .July 1851 
was constituted an indepemlent cohmy.* The 
coloni.sation of South .Australia by British emi- 
grant.s dates from 183(). .A huge proportion, it 
may be noticed, of the geographical nomenclature 
of Australia is Scotch. 

'Phe revenue of all the five coloni(‘s, which 
in 1874 was .l‘0,020,.')0(), had grown in 1885 to 
£19, .318, 7111 ; and the <lcbt in the same period 
(largely ineurn'd for ]mblic works) increased 
from £32,8()5,()24 to .€101 ,822,()97. 'riiough house- 
rent is higher than in England, moat, bread, and 
gn ( cries are all far elieai>er, wldle clothing is not 
much dearer than at home. Wages, again, .are 
inncli higher; and there is a eonst ant demand for 
agriculturists and female domestic servants. 

lopnhttioii. — K.spe(‘ially si net? the di.scovery of 
gold in 1851, Australia has been advancing in 
all tlepartments of material wtdl being at ,a rate 
surpa.ssing that of any other country on the globe. 
Ill 1788 the first settlement at Botany Bay, Sydney, 
numlieretl only l(t30 pei-sons ; in 1835 tli«? Furopc.an 
Settlers of Australia ( including Tasmania ) amouiUetl 
to 80,090. By 1851 tin? ptipulation had ri.sen to 
.3.50, OfX). The discovery in that year of the gobh 
fields caii.sed a siuldeii ami enormous inrush of 
immigrants from all narts of tlie world, and at the 
I>resent time the inhanitants of the Australian con- 
tinent count nearly 2,7(X),(XK). Between 18,30 ami 
1885 the population of Ne>v South Wales, grew’ 
from 40,(XK) to nearly a million ; betw een 18,36 and 
1885 that of Victoria grew’ from 224 to close <ui a 
million; between 1851 and 1885 that of New' Zea- 
land from 26, (XX) to more than half a million. Prom 
1870 to 1880 the immigration to Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New’ Zealand averaged daily 160 persons, 
or 58,000 per annum, the increase of lionulation for 
that deca«le doubling the rate of the lAnted States, 
The i>opulation to the suunve mile i- in Victoria, 
11*286; in New South VVales, 8*171 ; in CQueens- 
land, *489; in South Australia, 354; in Weslern 
Australia, *0.36; and on the entire? continent, *‘K)l. 
The population is, of counse, almost all of Euri>pcan 
origin, the predominating element being British. 


In 1881 half the population had been horn in Ihe 
colonies, 8(M),0(X) m the Gniteil Kingdom, w’hilst 
36,0(X> w'ere (Germans, 55(X) Americans, and 30(K) 
FreiieJi. (diinese labour'^rs, 31, (KX) in numher, are 
hmml chieliy in Victoria .and (Queensland ; and 
there are many Polvncsians ( ‘ Kanakas’ - largelv 
from Fiji) in (Queensland. 

The largest cities are (with tln?ir .suburbs) 
Melbourne, cajiital of \’ictoiia, 491,378; Sydney, 
of New' South Wales, 386,400 j Adelaide, of South 
Austnilia, 1.33,220; Bii.shane, capit.al of (Queens- 
land, 48,7.38 ; Biillarat, \'ictoria, 46,0.3.3 ; and Sand- 
hurst, ATetoria, 37,238. 

GorcDtmcnty (^tlonial DefenrCy d'C. — Each of the 
great divisions of Australia forms a separate colony, 
exercising its own administration, passing its own 
laws, and levying its ow'u lisc.al duties ; and all of 
them enjoying responsible government, with the 
exception of Western Australia, tlu? constitution of 
wliicm Is ‘representative.’ In Western Australia the 
Executive (’ouncil is composed of the ))nncipal 
ollicers of the government, and the gov(*rnor has 
power to ap]K>int tw’o unotlicial members; the I.egis- 
lative (A)uneil consists of the members of the Exc'mi- 
tive Gouncil, with the exception of the c(>lonial 
treasurer, 4 nominees of the gov(?rnor, and 16 elected 
memlicr.*'. 'riiere is, liow ever, a strong agitation in 
this province towards a more popular and self- 
re.sponsihle government. The gfivernmcnt in each 
of the other colonies consists of (he governor, ro- 
prc.senting and ajipointed by the (Qu»*en ; the Legis- 
lative (Ammdl, corresponding to the House of Lords; 
and the Legislative Assembly, corresponding to 
the Hou.se of (’ominous. The Legislative Councils 
of New' South Wales and of (Qucen.sland are noin- 
inati'd purely by (he crown ; (lio.se of Victoria and 
of South Australia are elected by the inhabitants 
>ossessing a certain propiu'ty <|ualiiication. The 
legislative A.s.seinhly is, in all four colonies, elected 
by manhood sulliage. Im}>(‘rial laws are in force 
in all the colonit*.*., unle.ss superseded by local 
(“iiactmcnts, and all a(?ts pa.'^scsl Iw the Local 
Legislature must receive the assiuit of tlie Home 
Goverument. All votes are taken by ballot. In 
A'ictoria, the members of both houses are paid £3(H> 
each per annum, lor the three Neai^* for wliich they 
are elected. 

An act to constitute a Federal Council of Austral- 
asia, ‘for the purpose of dealing with .^iich niatteis 
of common .Vu.'^tralasian intcrc>t, in respect to w hich 
united action is desirable, as can be dealt with 
without unduly interfering with the inanagement 
of the internal atl’airs of the several colonies, by 
tlicir res])eclive legi.shitures,’ j>assed tin* Imperial 
I’arliament, and i»ecame law' on I4tli August 1885. 
Re]»reseiitativos of Fiji, (Queensland, lasmania, 
A’ictoria, and AVesiern Au.slralia attended tlie 
opening meeting, which was lield at Hobart on 
*251 h January 18S6. New* South Wales, New’ 
Zealand, and vSouth Australia decided not to join 
the IVderal Council at presi?nt ; but there seems 
every reason to lio})e that the example of (Aanada 
may eventually be followed, with a ^reat United 
Australasian lioininion as the re.siilt. The question 
of oommim defence h.as for some time been engaging 
the attention of the colonics. On the rccommeii- 
<lations of Lieutonant-general Sir AA'illiani Jervois 
and the late Sir Peter Scratchlcy, most of the 
capitals are now’ stroiiglv fortified toAvards the .sea; 
the batteries deft*nding J^ort .Jackson and Hobson ’.s 
IJay being extensive and well armed. ^ ictoria has 
a navy of its own, comprising a Une-of-battle ship, 
an ironclad, and a sloop t>f war. South Australia 
and (Queenslaud also have gun-boats. At Sydney, 
the rendezvous and liea<lquarters oi the Australian 
.squadron, are stationed permanently several nicn- 
ot-war. The Colonial Conference of 1887. at which 
representatives of evei*y British colony assembled 
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ill London to discuss with Her Majesty's ministers 
questions of imperial concern, marked a new era 
in the relations of the colonies to the mother- 
country", ami indicated what an impregnable posi- 
tion tlie partiiershi[) now being cemented will give 
to the empire at no <listant date. A protmsal was 
favourahly rcctdved, and will probably lie ratified, 
that a squadron (»f nearly double the present 
strength sliould be [>ermanently stationed oy the 
British government in Australian Wald's, (lit? 
colonies contnbuting £122,000 per annum towards 
the cost. 

Rdujiun . — There is no state church in Australia, 
all religious sects being self-supporting. In respect 
of numl>ers, Bpiscopaev is the dominant form <)f 
religion, Ivonian ('atholics come second, Presby- 
terians third, .and Methoiiists fourth. 

Edaadiott ((ud - Education h.as of 

late been ni])idly ditliising itself. In all the 
colonies, education is either free ami compulsory, 
or the ])rimarv schools are all so liberally endowed 
by the government, as to place elementary in- 
struction within tlie roach of .all clii.'^ses ; while 
libraries, museums, lH)tanic.al gardens, schools of 
art, meehanies’ institutes, Ac. an^ multiplying in 
all the colonies under the liheral }»atronage of the 
several governments. 'I'he Melhourm* Free Lihrary 
has upwards of 200,000 volumes. 'Tliere are uni- 
versities in Mtdhourne, Syihiey, .and Adelaide, 
and also well- 0 (jnip])ed astronomical oI>servatories. 
The names of Baron \*oii Mueller and of Dr 
8ch(unhnrgk are well known to all i»otauists. 
Meteorological science is diligently cultivated ; 
.and geographical and other societies are numerous 
and active. 

But in Australia, literary enterprise is mainly 
absorbed in journalism, .as may well he believed 
when it is mentioned that in the Anstral.asi.an 
colonies, including Tasmani.a and New Zealand, 
some 800 news])apers, magazines, .and neriodic.als 
are publislicd, many of them dailies. Nfelhourne 
and its suhiirhs .alone issue more* than 80 news- 
oapers and magazines. Tlio h^mliiig dailies rival 
Englisli paj)<*rs in apis'arancc and ent<*rp!'ise : the 
weeklies, tre<iuently illustrated, arc many of them 
reinark.ahle for cheapness, variety of contents, ami 
‘ smart' writing. Satirical [»eriodicals and ‘ society ’ 
papers are well rei»reserned. 

The current book literature is of course mainly 
th.at of the old eoniitry; arul of the liter.ature 
produced in the Cfdoriies, hy f.ir the greater part 
IS the work of men horn .and hre<I in Britain. In 
literature proper, there arc three ( utstanding names 
■ those of lamlsay (Jordon, Manais ('larke, and 
Henry Kendall. English ]»y birth, and .a soldier 
by profession, (Jordon is nev<.*rtli<*less the j)oet 
wdiose verse is oftenost on Australian lips. His 
wank is maiidy English in feeling ; hut some of 
his poems, notably ‘ The Sick Stock-rider,’ .are 


rich in local colour. His best-knoAvn verses are 
his Bmh Balhtds and Galloping llhynics, Kendall 
is the (»nly Australi.an born who has secured a 
l>ermanent place in the atl'ections of Australians ; 
and his poetry is eminently racy of the soil, being a 
true rellectioii of Australian scenery and Austral lau 
life. His most sustained ellbrt is Orara^ a narra- 
tive i»oem of adventure and tragedy in the bush. 
Marcus Flarke, the son of a London ])arrister, is 
the most notable Australian prose-writer, his 
chief work being the novel For the Term of his 
Natnral Life. These three writ el's .all died under 
thirty-seven yc.ars of age. J. Bnintoii Stephens, a 
graduate of Edinhurgli, m’av .after tw'enty years 
in Austnilia he rcgarde<l .as an Australian poet. 
Dr H e.aru has w'litten in prose on The Aryan 
Household^ on The Gorertnnent (f Fngland^ and on 
Vlntoloijy. Henry Kingsley was for a few years 
a colonist ; .and his descriptions of Australi.an life, 
esjiccially in Geoffrey fftanlyn and The 1 1 ill yarn 
and the Ihtrtons, are singularly vivid. Mrs (."amj»- 
hcll I*r.a(‘d has written Pol ivy and B(tssion, and 
other novels dealing more or less dirc'ctly with 
Anstnilian sulqeets and scenes. Ami ('Inarles 
Itcade, thongli without tlie adv.antageof Australian 
ex])erienees, has, in It's Never too Late to d/r/e/, 
givani many tlieir most lively ideas of hnsh-liu*. 

Produee. I'he eliief and most gener.al stajdc 
produce of Australia, for which the country is 
pc<-nliarly adai>ted, and wdiich constitutes ils 
largest export, is wool. (,)ver .all tin* highlami 
and river-lands of the sea-horder -whercvi-r, in fact, 
there is water - she(q> thrive remarkably, except 
jK'i'haps witliin the tropics, and tin; wasd is of the 
iiiie.^t quality, realising the higliost ])riees in the 
English market. The produce of wool in Ansir.'dia 
in 1884 w'.as .S2(),07(>,J>8S Ih., valuetl at £l(>,7d7,3a.I. 
The et‘reals of Eui'o]>e and maize li.ave been intr(»- 
duoed into tin* island-c<»ntinent with tin* ba[q*iosi. 
sneei‘ss, and from 1870 to lS8o tlie wheat -eroi) of 
the live colonies rose from 1S,(KK),(K)0 bushels to 
27,0()(),()()O bushels. Sontli .Australia is the juin- 
eip.al wln‘at growing colony as reg.ards tin? area 
under cultivation, hut is ]»eing rapidly oveTtaken 
to yiehl by the in*ighbonring colony of \Tctorin. 
Fot.atoes everywhere yield jilmndantly. The vine 
is extensively cultivated, ami the produce of N(;w 
South AVales, South .Austnilia, ami Victoria was 
highly coiiimemh*<l at the Jnnnloii Exhibition of 
188(). Sugar is a very important .and Increasing 
product of (bieenslarid. .'ind is also cultivated in 
S'ew" South \\'.ales. (’otton is grown in (piei'iis- 
l.and. The fruit-trees of E.uropc; and of many <>f 
the trojiical and sulitropical climates also ilirive 
lu.Kuriantly. Toh.acco is also grown. I’he. native 
timlier is distinguislied for its hardness, linraldlily, 
ami building ju'operties. 

The following tahh* gives a comparative view of 
the .agricultural jiroduce of the eoiitment : 


HAHVK.ST OF 1885. 



W hi-Jit. 

' Oatii. j 

13.'uJfy. 

1 Mal/v. 

J other Ccri*l.s. 

1 J'otJltOPf, 

Hay. 

Wine luatlo. 

Victoria 

New South W’alos 

South Australia (1884),. 

Queensland 

Western Austnilia 

liiihlirls, 

' 2,7;«.l;^3 1 

14,021,7.V. 
51,f.9,s 
, 1 339, 37<') 

1 Bntihelii. 

1 4,092.303 j 

1 27'.M07 : 

l'.39 , 

I 1,000 

1 23,142 

Unjthelf. 

1,392,8.04 

85,006 

211,207 

9,^26 

89,581 

1 HiwIil'In. 

181,240 

1 4,330,103 

1,574,294 
j 1,950 

ItuslirlK. 

769, (i29 
14,531 j 
64,820 1 

j 

1 Ton-. 

103,202 

1 J18,C05 

2:1,192 j 
18,989 
1,085 1 

i 

442,118 
191,372 
285,839 1 

:i0,(i60 1 

19,677 1 

Gjulhiua. 

' 1,003,827 
555,470 
473,536 
133,298 
59,488 

Total 

. 1 20,910, -100 

: f, ’S4,l -7 ' 

1,699,974 

j 6,093,047 

848,98(i 

1 245,163 

969,666 1 

2,225,618 


In 1891 thti V. licat croji of Victoria a« 13,003,i»0‘i cn.shels ; of New South Wales. ; ami of South Austwlla, 

TJi' chid el QucciiHlaixl, uiai/e, amounted to 2,M73,803 quarters lu ttiOO. 


Com/neree. -The trade of Australia exhibits a exjwrts in the .same period from £36,724,860 to 
rt mar'.alih* devclojmient. the average of trade £43,419,854. It has not escaped the influence of 
[»er inhabitant being .tUnit five times that of the wave of depression w"hich has aflected the 
Europe, and nearly live times that ol Canada, whole of the civilised W'orld during recent veal's. 
The iifjports of Australia lia> e ris( n from and has also siiflered from a succession ot bad 
£35,557.7i(i in 1874, to £54,031,084 in 1885; the seasons, and the fall in the value of staple products. 
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The exports consist principally of wool, frozen 
meat, preserved meat, tallow, skins of all kinils, 
hides, wheat, cotton, siij'ar, and wine. The return 
for 1885 j'ives tlie nnniher of sailing-ships and 
steamers helonf'in;,^ to the Australian colonies at 
a total of 1969, with a net tonnaf^^e of 246,687 tons. 
New South Wales, alone of all the divisions of 
Australia, has (since the j^overnorship of Sir Her- 
cules Kohinson, 1872-79) adopted tlie juinciple of 
free-trade. A lieavy protective tarifl ]>revails in 
Victoria, and the exaiiij)l(! of this colony has hcen 
followed hy South Australia; hut the feelin*,^ in the 
other colonies is.less pronounced. 

Jiatiwat/s (Hid Trlfifruphn. Since 1870, railways 
and telegraphs have i)een increasing' at a ratio, in 
relation to population, far exceeding that of the 
United States. 4’ wo main tnink lines of railway 
c(Uinec th(". southern seaboard of Victoria with 
her norihcrn frontier. There is a railway line 
from Adelaide, e/4 ^^clh(^u^le and Sydney, to Hris- 
haiie, the connection having- been completed in 1888. 
Queensland is intersected by tlinH* trunk-lines, 
already runnin»' from the east cojist for many miles 
into tiic w(ist, and their coniiiiuation acn)ss the 
whole bn^adth of the colony, and northwards to the 
(bilf of (Carpentaria, is in assured prospect. She has 
a line already touebin;' tb(‘ bonier of New South 
Wales. Hailway extension is proceeding actively 
in South Australia also, the transcontinental line 
bavin;' been carried from .Adelaide to the Peak. A 
line of 1 25 miles is in opeu at ion in A\'<*stern Australia, 
and other lines are in course of construction. At 
the end of 1885 the lailway lines of A.ustralia 
already workin;^' measun*d (illH miles, ami 1840 
miles were in course oi coiistructi<ui. 4Vlc;j:rapbi- 


cally, the colonies are now all linked to;4cther with 
Tasmania and New Zealand, and with the mother- 
country md .lava and India. The tele^'raphic 
j trfitfic is enormous, doufde that of (Ireat ikitain 
; in proportion to the population. The tcle;'raph 
I lines at the end of 1885 mciisurcd 31,215 miles, 

I cmhracin;; 53,437 miles of wire. 

Manufactures suitable U) the country are raj)idly 
<levelopin;^. Ma;;nilicent lirnvsof steamers maintain 
fre<|ucnt communication with Europe ami America, 
between the various colonies, ami with the Fiji 
Islands and N(‘w (’ahslonia. Mails have been 
<lelivered in Ailelahb*. in twenty nine days from 
liondon, vi(( Brindisi, and the sea-passa^'O Ix'.tween 
Ailelaide and Plymouth may be. covered in about 
thirty tive days. In 1887 mails wen* <lelivere<l at 
Kin;' (lcor;'e’s Sound in less than twenty-four 
Jays from London. The I(m;^tli of the voyage in 
sailing-sliips ranges generally from seventy to one 
liundreil days. The prineij)al lines are the ()., 
the Oritmt, tlu^ Britisli India { rid Torres Strait), the 
Union (San Francisco to New Zealand), tliii French 
Messageries Uompany, and a (bninan service, the 
last two being subsidised by their respective govern- 
ments. The (’anailian Paeilic Hailway (’ompany 
luus propose<l to carry mails Camula, tlius 

avoiding the lu'cossity of traversing any but British 
territory cn raiifr ; but it is donlilfnl wlietber any 
gain in speed will be elleete<l, as the best lime rid 
San Franeise() to Sydney has liitlierto been about 
tliii ty-nim* da,N s. 

SUiti;>/i(:s, — 'rbe following art? some of the. statis- 
tics of the Australian Ci)lo)iies for 1881 and 1891. 
IA)i comparisou we add those of I'asniania aud 
New Zealand. 


STATTSTirS—l 890-01 . 


COI.UXtKS. 


, IVumUtiott 

1 in issi. 

, l’<iI)l|l.itU>U 
' in IM'.I. 

L* in , 

I’liltlic UebL 
in IWHI. 

Iinp'HtHin 1 Kxi>oil.£iin j 
Ift'tO. j l81Mb ! 

! bill way 
in IS'tO 

in IHdU. , 

AcTfs mnbT 
crop »n 

Vicl«»ria 

New South Wal«*..s 
Soutli Au.sli'.Ui.i . 
Qu(.‘ensl;in4. . . 
West Au^t ailia . . 

sr.wi 

1MJ3, I Jfi 

'J75,!)20 

, 8(52.3 KJ 

1 7.» 1.4(18 

1 253,535 i 

' 29.708 1 

1 i. 110,411 
1,1 54, 207 
315,018 
393,718 
4'.). 782 

1-.. 

: 8..)4v>.si3 ! 

1 4.498,():?0 ; 

1 3.350.223 1 

1 414,313 1 

43.(510. 20.5 
48,425,333 
20,401,500 
28, 105,(.i84 
1,3(57,4 4 1 

22,951 015 i i:.5.2(k).22 > , 
22.i5l5.(X)4 . 22,045,937 

H 2'»2,(;73 8,827,3.'8 

5,'Mi(5,700 , 8,554,512 
874.447 ; (571,813 | 

2, (>88 i (5.95S ! 
2,182 123.698 | 
1,756 1 5.62.3 
2.142 5»,830 

589 ; 2.921 1 

il,’238i208 

2,649.098 

239,618 

122,032 

Ae.STU VLlA,. . 

Tiis-iiania i 

Nrw Zvsalaml . , . ' 

2, ',144,028 
2(1,37 b 
ioi.2:;5 

2.13V), 

1 IMV.»V3 

3,033, Kk) 
i 140, (.1)7 

1 02 (),s.;o 

j „ 

19,330,191 1 
, 758,100 , 

•l,208,e_»'> 

141,910.220 
(’., 432,809 
37.34.1,92:;* 

59,772,839 , 53,;i05.8(5‘> 
1,897,512 , 1,18(5,992 

6 2C0,.',2.5‘j 9.811,720’ 

9,357 149,030 ! 
399 i 2,004 
' 2,0 42 1 5,0(50 

0,875,956 1 
! 1.57,376 1 

j 8.462,405* 

(iRAND TotaI.. . j 

3.075.238 

, 2, 742, .'8)0 

; 3.S(.*<),003 

j2i,302.;;i9 

18.5,(580,949 

67,930,870 ,64,(564,57 4 

'11,798 

.76.05)4 

1 15,495,797 


* Tlu! N«w Zfahiinl hj^uiv.s thu.s uuiikfU ai<> l«»r tlic yt>ur iiuljnj; 31sL Maich IsMl. 


See tlio articles Vutouia, Nkav Sootk Wai.i:>, S<n th 
Austuaua, Qi i<:i-Nsr.A.Ni>, Wksteun Aistkalia, .V:c.; 
also the A astral i<in HaitdlHtok^ tluj Year Hook of A ns~ 
tralia, and Silver’s llandlutok ; Fr. Aliillcr, AHarauiio- 
Kthmxjraphie (2d ed. Vienna, 1875)); vol. vi. t)f Waitz, 
Avthropolofjk dvr Naturivlkvr (T^eip. 1871); A. Trtd- i 
lope, Austrui(*t and New Zvaland (1873); Heaton, i 
Atastralian DivtUmury of JJatvjt (1875)); Dawson, 7//t: ! 
AastrcUian AUora/incs (1881); Wallace, Australasia ; 
( 1880) ; Botiwick, First Ttrent// Years of A nstrafia ( 1882 ); | 
histories by llusduu (188^5) ainl Allen ( ^Melbourne, i 
1882); Jung, Australia (Loud. 1884); Froude's Oceana 
(1886); G. A. Sala’s work on Australia (1887); IJidlcv’s 
Kdniilardi^ and other Australian. Lanffutv/e'S (1877) ; tlie ' 
Ficturesej^ue Alia of . J ( 1888) ; and the bibli- 
ography in ^otvs and Qm ries^ November 188.5, ]». 136. 

Austrii'siuu East Kiugdtuu, the name 

given, under the Mertivingians, tti llm eastern 
pofi»yessionH of the Franks, emhnicing Ltirraine, 
Bel;jium, and tlie right luink of tbv., Rhine, and 
having their central point at Mit/. At the time 
of the rise of the bVankisli pow’er, these districts 
were of gretjii iiaportam c, as they formed the c«)ii- 
nection with the Cermaii moilier-country, ^ ami 
were the most thickly iuUabited by Franks. Under 
Charlemagne’s successor, AiLstrasia merged into 


' (Jeriiiaiiy; amt Xcustria, or West Fiank-laiid, into 

I F' ranee. 

i AllstricU (he usual name of the great empire 
now odieially calb?d the Ar.sTiiO - HrXGAKlAN 
Monakciiv, is a Latinised form of the German 
(testvrnirh (Fr. Aulrirhv), meaning ' Eastern Kiiig- 
ilom.’ Since 1SG7, the empire is composed of a union 
of two states umlcr one emperor, Imt a<lministra- 
tivcly distinct. The one is Austria, or Uisleithania 
(‘on tills sidi; the Leitha,' a tributary of the 
ilanuhe, on the frontiers of the arclulucliy of 
Austria and Hungary); the iither, Hungary and the 
lands of the Hungarian crown, or Translcithania. 
The rehilioii of tlie two divisions to one another 
is discussed below, and at the. article Uitxgaiiy. 
The present article deals with the empire as a 
whole. The Austrian dominions form geographi- 
cally a compai t territory, with a circumference 
of about 5350 Tiiilcs. The total area, 241), 456 s<p 
m., is greater than that of any other Eiirojioan 
stale save Russia, and is nearly twice the area 
of the United Kingdom. The body of the empire 
lies in the interior of Europe, though it dias 
about 500 miles of sea coast on the Adriatic. 
Austria borders ♦on Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
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Saxony, IVussia, Jliissia, iJoiimania, Sorvia, ami 
Montene^To. With tho sanction of the Berlin Con- 
gress of 1S78, the small torritorv of Spizza, on the 
Montone^oin frontier ami *• formerly inrkish, has 
been incorporated with Dalmatia. The Turkish 
indvinces of Bosnia and Ilorzc'^oviiia, thouf^h 
oc5cn])ie<l and also administmed hy Austria, cannot 
strictly he re;^aided as pail of the Austro* 11 un- 
^^anan monarchy. 

Arr/f atnJ Vopuhition.-'Wxyy. followin'^ table 


shows the area ami pojmlation of the 
the census of December 1880 : 

. Ami in 

I. AIS'IKIXN LaNI'.^ - Sj. Mik-ri. 

T.uwcr .\nsfri(i 7,054 

Ul»lMT Austriri 

Salzt)ur}' 2.7i»7 

empire at 

III I.HSO. 

2 .320,021 
>00,870 
103,500 
l,21*2,;i07 

tVriiitliia 

. 4,00.5 
. M.Sftrt 

318,070 

C'arniolfi 

481,17<t 

Oi'Tz, Gi-aiiiska, I.stria. amt 'I'rirstr-. 

. 3,()S4 

0.50,807 

Tyrol arnl \ i trai l I jit;; 

.11.324 

911,887 

Bttlifima 

. 10,080 

.5.5.">7,13t 

Moravia 

. 8. 583 

2,151.019 

Silesia 

. I,'.»s7 

505,772 

Galicia 

.30,307 

5,951,954 

Bukowina 

. 4, 0.3.5 

569,599 


. 4,040 

470,104 

Total for .'\iistri:i .... 

lirt,M2;t 

22,1:10,705 

II T.ands of the 11i'n<;aiiian ( 'uoavx- 
Hnn^'ary and 'rransvlvania 

107,vS.58 

13,700,0i>5 

FiiJint* 

8 

21,303 

Croaiia and Slavonia ( ini.liidin;: siiict 
IsSl thv loruK-r Military Fnintirr). 

10,707 

1.8S9,:351 

Total for IIuii^;ary 

121,033 

15,010,719 

Total for the Monarvliy . . 

240,450 

37,741,424 

At the eensu.s of 1890 the total for .Austria was 


23,89o,4bS, and fur ilun^arv, 17,335,929. This 
indmles the army and landwehr, amounting;' in 
1891-92, on a peace loot in;;', to 337,419 imm ; and 
on a war footin;;, to 1,872,178. The naval forces 
consisted in 1891 of 11 armour-clads, 14 cruisers 
ami torjM'do ships, 57 torpedo boats, beside.s 
station ships, tk<^. In 1S<S0 .Austria had live 
eitu'S of ovtu' 100, 000 inhabitants ; \'ienna, the 
capital of the empire, 1,103,857 (in 1809, 833,855; 
in 1875, 1,020,770); Budajiesi (IVsth), 300,.551 ; 
Pra;j:ue, 177,020; 'rricsle, 114,844; ami Lemlier;;, 
109,740. These Ii;^mre8 include the ;4arri.soiis and 
the suburbs, which, in tlu^ cjisc of Trieste, doubled 
the population <d the town pnijjer. B(*sides thesi? 
live, there were seven cities ith over 50,000, and 42 
with over 20,000 inhabitants. After 'rri(‘ste, tin* 
chief harbours an* h’inme in Croatia, and (hirzola in 
Dalmatia, with over 20, (KK) inhabitants ; and Zara, 
Spalatro, ami Bovi;,^mj, with over 10,(K)0. More 
than two-thirds of the j>o}mlation Jire en;;a;;<‘<l in 
a;;ricultnre ; but there is a constantly increasiii;L^ 
temlencv to concentration in the lar;.;e towns. 
The followin;^ table of the civil jiopulation shows 
a steady increase since ISIS, if we rememlier that 
between the eonsns dates of 1857 ami 18()9 the 
empire lost its Lombardo- Venetian territories, 
witli over 5,1)00,000 inliabitants : 


Ye«r. 

rn)iuliit.i(iTi. 

Y< iir. 

rf'liiihition. 

1818.... 

....29,709,203 

i 1857.... 

. . . .37,3:«>,012 

1830..., 

34,082,409 

1809.... 

. 35,034,8.58 

1842.... 

.. ..35,295,057 

; 1 V-tO .... 

. .. 37,;80,34«i 


The Treaty of Berlin of 18,8 ;ra\e. Austria 
the ri;;ht of occiifiying and adrMiiii>te.rin^ Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, with the adjoining sanjak (dis- 
trict) of Novi Bazar, which makes it expedient to 
add the area and i>opulation of these ShiA'onic 
provinces of the Tnrkisli Kmjdre liere : 

Sti. Mllw. 1885. 

Bosnia 10,142 1,148,617 

Herzegovina 3, ,^.1,6 187,.'>74 

Novi Bazar 3,522 ICg.OOO 


Total . .23,17 1,504.W1 

Surface, — Three-fourths of Atlstria is moun- 


tainous or hilly, being traverseil by throe great 
mountain - chains — the Alps, Carpathians, ami 
Sudetes, whoso chief ridges are of jirimitive 
rock. The Klnetian and Noric Alps stretch from 
Switzerland to the Danube, ami contain the 
highest points of the Austrian territories, the 
Ortler Spitze rising to 12,814 feet. Their height 
ileclines gradually towards the c«ast, where the 
1 Leitha Hills (3()()() feet), overlooking the jdain of 
I Vienna, form the transition to the Carpathians. 

This chain, extemling for SSO miles, rises on the 
, left bank of the Danube, near Bresburg, and sweep- 
' ing in a curve, lirst east, and tl,ien southward 
through Transylvania, agaili meets the Danube. 
The central part, or Tatra ^Mountains, are vast 
granitic mnsses, resembling the Alps in cliaracter ; 
the highest of these is the (^lerlsdorfer Spitze, 8517 
feet, ami their average elevation is over GOOO feet. 

I Springing from the north-west bend of tlie (5ir- 
! pathians, the Sudetes run throngJi the north-east 
j of Moravia and Bohemia, in which last the range 
is known as the Uicsengehirge, orCiant Mountains. 
The boundary between Bohemia and Prussian 
Silesia jwisses over the Selineekopi»e, the higlu*sl 
peak of these mountains, which is 5330 feet in 
lieiglit. Continuous with this range, and lieginning 
on the left hank ot tin* Klh<‘, are tlie Krzgehirge, or 
Ore Mountains, on the coniines of Saxony; and 
veering round to n(‘arlv south-east, tin; range is 
further prolonged in tlie Bolimerwahl, between 
Bohemia and Bavaria. Tlie cliief ])lains of the 
Austrian eiiijurc are the vast, lowlands of Hungary 
(tlui one in the west is about 4200 s(j. m. in 
extent; the other, which is in the east, ami 
traversed hy the Danuhe and the Theiss, has an 
area of 21, (KM) .s«i. m.), and the* ]>Iain of (Jalicis. 

From the (Jiilf of Trieste to the south ])oint' ol 
Dalmatia, An.stria has a sea-lim* of about lOtK) 
miles, not counting the coasts of the inniierous 
islands, the largest of wlii«‘li is A'eglia, 23 miles liy 
12. Tlie cliief lakes are Laki* Balaton (382 sip m.) 
and tlie Nensiedler See (117), both in Miingaiy. 
I’Ih* A1])s and Carjiathians inclose numerous monn- 
tain-lak«is. That in the I'atra Aroiintains li(*s at an 
elevation of (KKK) feet. The most n‘markahle of all 
is the Zirknitz Lake {<pv.) in Illyria. There are 
extensive swamjis or marshes in Hungary. 

The leading rivers that lia\’e navigable tribu- 
taries are : the Dannhi*, which has a course of 850 
miles within the Austrian dominions, from ]*a.ssan, 
at the mouth of the Inn, to Orsova, on the frontier 
of M'alhichia, its navigable atliuents being the Inn, 
Save, Drave, March, Waag, and the 'riieiss, whieli 
drains nearly half of Hungary ; the Vistula, with 
its tributary the Bug; tin* Flhe, with tlie Moldau 
and Kger ; the Dniester and Adige. The Kliiiie 
Hows for about 25 miles t»f its course between 
Austria and Switzmlaml. 'Fhe Isonzo, Z(‘rmagiui, 
Kerka, and Naronta How into the Adrialiir. 

The cviiial system of Austria is not extensive. 
Tlic Vienna and Noustadt Canal, in Lower 
Austria, has a length of 40 mile.s ; tlie Bacser or 
I'ranz Canal, between the Danube and Theiss in 
Hungary, 70 miles; and the Bega Canal, con- 
-tnicted by the Komans, between the Bega and 
'l\.*mes, 83 miles. 

The rlhuatr. of Austria is on the whole very 
favourable; hut from the extent and diversity of 
snrfaee, it jiresents great varieties. In the wannest 
southern region between 42"-4tr lat., rice, olives, 
oranges, and lemons ripen in the better localities ; 
and wine and maize are prcKluced everywdiere. In 
the middle temperate region from 46” 49’, which 
has the greatest extent and diversity of surface, 
wine and maize still thrive in perfection. In the 
northern region, beyond 49”, except in favoured 
spots, neither wine nor maize succeeds ; hut grain, 
fruit, Ilax, and hemp thrive excellently. The mean 
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temperature of the year is, at Trieste, F. : at 
Vienna, 51“ ; at Leniber*^, in (ialicia, 44“, The 
rainfall rari^^es from 16 indies in the j»lains of 
Hungary to more than 60 inches in the neighhour- 
hood of the Alps. 

Mhirrah, — Its mineral wealth is not surpassed 
in any Euro]>eaii country ; it is only lately 
that llussia has excee<led it in the pro<luction of 
gold and silver. Mining has been an important 
pursuit in Austria for centuries, and has b(‘en en* 
courage<l and promoted by the government. l>o- 
hemia, Hungary, Stvria, (’"arinthia, Salzburg, and 
Tyrol take thatirst p^ice in respect of mineral jiro- 
diice. Except platinum, none of the useful metals 
is wanting. Tlie mines are jiartly state ])ropertv, 
ami jiartly owned by jirivate individuals. Tlie 
value of their yearly produce is estimate<l at about 
.C9,0G. 000. Of this sum coal yields about a half, 
iron a fifth, salt .a tmith, and gold and silver to- 
gether one-fourteenth. 'J'lu* number of persons 
emjiloyed in mines and smelting-works is about 
150,000, a third of whom are in Hungary, (iold 
is foiiml chidly in Hungary ami 'J’ransv]\ ania, 
and in smaller quantity in Salzburg ami Tyrol, 
'rhe same countries, along with Holiemin, yield 
silver, (hdeksilver is found in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, Styria, and (’urinthia. ('<tpper is found 
in many districts, tin in I>oh(‘inia alone. Zinc is 
got chietly in (’raeow and (hrinthia. The most 
ucxliict ive lead mines are in (’arinthia. Iron is 
oumi in almost every j»rovince of the monaichy, 
though Styria, farinthia, ami ('arniola are chi<‘f 
seats. Antimony is eonliiUMl to Himgary ; ar'^eiiic, 
cobalt, sul])hur, ami gn‘ai>hite are >Monglil iii 
vju'ious parts of the empire. 

The useful earths and building-stones are to be 
ha<l in groat profusion ; likewise marble, gyjjsuin, 
chalk, ikv. Of precious and .s<*nii-pr<‘< ions stones 
are the Hungarian opal, Hohemian garnets, cor- 
nelians, agates, beryl, amethyst, jas]*er, ruby, 
sapphire, topaz, i*v:c. Austriji is pt‘culiarly rich in 
salt. Itock-salt exists in immense beds on both 
sides of the Carpathians, <‘hi(‘tly at Wieliezka 
ami Hoebnia in (ialicia, and in the (a)unty of Mar- 
ina ros in Hungary, ami in Transylvania. The 
a M final production of rock-salt is from three to four 
million cwt. Salt is also ma<le at state .salt-works 
by c.aporating the water of salt springs. Tin. 
cidef works are those at Ebensee, Aussee, Hall- 
stadt, Ischl, Hallein, and Hail in Tyrol. From 
two to three million (*wt. are thus ]»ro<luced 
annually. A considerable (luantity is also made 
from sea- water on the coasts of the Adriatic. The 
sale of salt is in Austria a government nmnopoly. 
Of other salts, alum, sulidiate of iron, and sulphate 
of cojiper are the cliief. There are im'xhaustible 
deposits of coal in the monarchy, and of recent 
years a great deal has been done to deyeloj) this 
particular branch of mining. At present, over 
6,0()0,(H)0 tons an‘. annually raised from the mines, 
which are sjire.ad over all the provinces, but the 
richest of which are in the mountain systems of 
Moravia and llohemia. Austria has abundance of 
valuable mineral spiings; about 1600 are enumer 
ate<l, some of them of European laquitation, as the 
sulphur baths of H.uleu in Lower Austria, tin* 
saline u’aters of Karlsba«l, Marienbad, Eranzens- 
bad, Teplitz, i'^'c. , all in Hohemia. 

In 1870-80 the minerals of Austria Proper were 
worth .i*8,500,0(X) a year, an<l of Hungary about 
£2,000,00(). The most important items are gold, 
silver, quicksilver, zinc, cojiper, lead, iron, graphite, 
and mineral coal. In 1884 the total value of all 
minerals was .€6,011,675; of furnace products, 
€‘2,644,432. The number of persons engaged in 
mining was 91,45.3, and in metal-works 12,621. 
For the same year, the minerals of Hungary were 
valued at €1,876,000, besides the products of the 


salt-mine^, returned at €I,152,0(X), while tin* num- 
ber of pt*rsons cmiiloycd in the mines ami woiks 
was 4.5,719. ^ 

Vcfjcfnhlr Proflurts. These, as might be e\- 
jiected from the wide range in soil and jiosition of 
the different i>rovinccs, are extremely various. 
Although thrce-fourtlis of the surface is mountain 
ous, more than live-sixths is jiroductive, being 
used either for tillage, nn‘a<lows, pasture, or forest, 
drain of all kinds is cultivated, most abundantly 
in Hungary and the districts south of it on the 
D.anube; in llohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and da- 
licia. Agriculture is not yet far advanced ; the 
Magyar adheres to his primitive husliandry ; tlie 
(Jerman and Slav have adopted more imjiroved 
methods. Uice is cultivated in the Hanat. Potatoes 
are raiseil everywhere ; and in elevated distnets are 
often the sole subsi>tence of the inhabitants. 
Horticulture is carried to great perfection ; ami 
tbe orchards of Hoh»*mia, Austria Proper, Tyrol, 
and many jiarts of Hungary, pnxluce a profusion 
of fruit, (heat (juantit ie.'^ of cider are made in 
rpper Austria and darinthia, and of nlum-bramly 
in Slavonia. In Dalmatia, oranges, k*mons, and 
a few olivt's are produced. 

In the produ(“tion of wine, Austria is second only 
to France. M'ith the exception of (ialicia, Silesia, 
and P[q>er Austria, the vine is eulti>ate<l in all 
tlie ]n()vinees : hiir Hungary stands first, yielding 
not only the tine.st quality of wine, hut four-fifths 
the amount of the whole ]troduee of the empire. 
Tokay and ('arlowitz are amongst the hest-known 
varieti«‘s of Huugarijin wim*. 3’lie average produce 
of the whole euqnre is (*sti mated at about ‘200 
million gallons, whi<‘h is umstly eonsumed hy the 
inhnhitants themselves. 

Flax and hemp are eulti\ated almost universally. 
Tohaeeo is ntiso<l in gieat (piantities, (‘specially m 
Hungary, which also is lirst in the cultivation of 
rape se(‘d. I>oh(*mia raises hops of the Hist (piality. 
Nearh a third of the ]>rodiietive surface is (‘overed 
with wood (66,000 sq. in. h which, besides tiniher, 
> iehls a numlKw of secondary products, as tar, 
potash, charcoal, bark, cork, »!x'c. 

Hears are found m the darpatliians, 
Aljis, ami Dalmatia; wolves and lynxes in these 
same districts, and also in the Hanat, droatia, 
and Slavonia. The marmot, otter, and beaver 
.arc also found in Dalmatia. The wild goat 
lives in the highest, the chamois and white 
alpine hare in the middle regions of the Alps 
and F’arjiathians. Then* are pro»hictive fisheries 
in the DannlM*. Theiss, and nnim rons streams, 
lakes, and i>oml>. The sca-Hsheries h(‘!ong to 
I)almatia. ia*ech(*s, jwoeured chiefly in Hungary 
ami Moravia, form an artiidt* of trade. For foreign 
commerce the mo>t important hraneh (»f rural 
industry is the rearing or silk. Austria produces 
about a rniarter of a million of silk cocoons 
annually, tlie Tyrol being the chief centre of tliis 
industry. 

The breeding of tlumrsfir aninatls is in some 
districts excellent , in oth.ers (jnite ueglect*‘d. For 
horse-breeding there arc, Ijcsides a number of 
im}>erial studs, a gr(*at many private establish- 
ments, es])ecially in Hungary, for the sanie pur- 
pose. The supply of catth* is not equal t(> the 
demand, althougli groat numbers are furnish(*d 
by Hungary and (Jalicia. The breeding of sheep, 
like that of horses, lias been a sjiecial object 
of care to the gov(*rnment. Tbe great mass of 
tbe wool produced is composed of what are known 
as middling and inferior sorts. (Joats are reared 
cbieHy in Dalniatia, and swim* in Hungary. Nearly 
tliree-bmrths of the jiopulatioii are engaged in 
husbandry, so that .-Mistria is an agricultural 
state, though its (‘apabilititxs have not been fully 
developed. 
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Manii fact tires . — The industiy of Austria is not 
yet adeipiately developed, hut of late yeaix li;is 
made f^reat strides. An official estimate of the 
annual value of the manhfactnres of tlie einjnre 
in 1880 f^^ave it at over £100, (XX), 000. Bohemia 
takes the leml in tliis industry, then follow 
Austria lVoj)er, Moravia and Silesia, and Hun- 
gary. Vienna is the chief seat of manufacture 
for articles of luxury ; Moravia, Sih^sia, ami 
Bohemia for linen, woollen, and f»lass wares ; 
Styria and Carintliia, for iron and steel wares. 
The chief manufactured articles of export are 
those of silk and wool ; the only others of conse- 
quence are linen twist, jjjlass wares, and cotton 
goods. The yearly value of manufactured inm is 
eonsiderahle. The glass wares of Boluunia are of 
special excellence. The hemp ami llax indusfry 
is one of the ohlest and most impoi-tant. No 
branch of industry has risen more rajudly than 
that of cotton. The manufacture of silk is very 
extensive. The manufacture of tobacco is a state 
inoiiojiolv, and brings a revenue of nearly (iO 
million riorins ; the salt monopoly, 18 millions. 

In resi>ect of rtmunvnr, Austria is most un- 
favourably situaUsd. High mountains opjK)se 
great obstacles on all hands to communication, 
and se])arate the jinxlucing (listriits from the 
only sea that touches (la* empire ; while the 
chief navigable rivers have their moutlis in other 
countries. Much has been <lone to remedy these 
obstacles. Since 1809 a great number of high- 
ways liavo been niad(‘. Idie great Alpine roads 
over the Stelvio l*ass and the Seimnering (q.v.) 
are among the most remarkable constructions of 
our times. More remarkable still are the rail- 
ways over the Hrenner Pass and the Semmering. 
The state in 1841 resedved to undertake the 
constniction of railways, ami now a tolerably 
complete network of railway brings all ]daces of 
im})ortance into easy comimniication with one 
another. 

Biver-communi(ration re4‘eive<l a great impulse 
from the introduction of steam. By means of the 
Danube Steam Navigation (.^unpany, forim*.d in 
1850, passengei*s and goods are now conveyed on 
the Danube between I'lm and (lalatz, and on to 
Oonstaiitinoj)le. Since isr>(i the management of 
tlie navigation of this river has been intrustCMl to 
two commissions (see Dani hk), but the Austrian 
traffic is at least somewhat repressed by the fact 
that the mouth of the river is outside the limits 
of the empire. 

A great numl»er of the ])oIitical inqiediments to 
commerce havti been removed or diminished. The 
cnstoms-lHUHidary that separateil Hungary and 
the adjoining provinces from the rest of the 
emjdre was done away in 1S51, so that the whole 
was inclmled in one customs-district, with the 
excc])tion of Dalmatia, the free jMirts of Trieste, 
Fiume, i's:c. ; and measures have been taken to 
secure that these too s1i;ill be gia<lually incorpo- 
rated with the rest of the empire. By the tariff’ 
of 1852 Austria pa.ssod from a jinihihitive tej a 
irotective system. No article is admitted <luty- 
rce ; but absolute prohibition is confined to 
articles of state monojxdy {salt, powder, and 
tobacco). But the foreign conmimn* of Austria 
is nothing eompareil with that between the dill’er- 
ent provinces. 

Commerce. — Ik^twecn the years 1875 and 1885 
the total imports, exclusive of bullion, were 
smallest in 1876 (£44, 552, (XX)), and highest in 
1882 ( £54,51 5,(XX)); the e.xports smalle.st in 1875 
(.i:45,lX)5,(XX)), and highest in 1882 (,a)r),158,0(X)). 
The chief article.s of import are vegetable fihre.s and 
manufactures, the value of which amounted to 
£5,772,590 in 1885; the silk imported wa.*! valued 
at £4,475,000 ; vegetables and fruits, £4,038,800 ; 


fats and oils, £3,013,000; grain and pulse, 
£2,743,700 ; colonial wares, -.£2,298,800 ; clothing, 
iVc., £2,287,700 ; animals, £2,247,800 ; and inachiii- 
eiT, £1,884,0(X). The chief exports are grain, flour, 
and pulse, which amounted to £8,037,300 in 1885; 
fuel, £6,585,iX)0 ; sugar and mohus.se.s, £4,221,500; 
wool and M’oollens, £3,,333,4(X) ; and cattle, 
£2,888,800. Nearly two-thinls of the whole com- 
merce of the cinnire is carrieil on with Germany. 
Its next best maiKets arc Bonmania, Russia, Italy, 
ami Servia. The direct trade with Great Britain 
is comparatividy small ; tlie Board of Trade rotunis 
recognising only the trade by way yf the Austrian 
seahoanl. Betw(‘cn 1875 find 1885 the ex}»orts 
from Austria to Great Britain varied from £855,000 
( 1876) to £2,3.37,000(1883); and the goods imported 
direct from Great Britain, from £1,041,6(X) (1877) 
to £593, (HK) (1880). The total trade of the free 
])ort of Trieste in 1885 was : imports, £13,968,000; 
exoorts, £13,6(>9,(XX). 

liaihraijs mid Vosial *SV/*r«cr.— 'Fhe following 
table shows the total length, in Knglisli miles, 
of railway lines in tlie empire open for traffic 
in 1886; 
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In Bosnia and Herzego\ iiut tliere were at tlu* same 
date three military lim‘s, with a total length of 
275 mih's. The ieiiglh of the telegraph lines in 
the eiiqure in 1885 was n]>ward.s of 35,0(M) hhiglish 
miles. The number of messages carried in 1885 
was over J0,(M.K),(K)0. In 1885 tliere ayimo in Austria 
proper 4263 jiost-otlices ; nml in Hungary, 3613. 
The number of letters and packets ]>assing through 
thejiost in 1885 in Austria was 436,507, (XX) ; and 
in Hungary, 1 29,832, OOO, These ligures are ex- 
clusive of iiewsjiajiers, of which over 132,(K)(),()(X) 
were conveyed tiirougli tin*, mails in the same! year. 
Bosiii«a and Ib'rzcgoNina ])ossess 1.3 ]»ost-oflices, 
II telegraph stations, and 58 establishments com- 
bi ning both uses, nil under control of the military 
authorities; but no details are kssned as to their 
employment. 

Finmin'. — 'Fheri* arc* thrt‘e distinct biulgets, one 
for the whole empire, another for .Austria Proper, 
ami a third fm- the kingilom of Hungary. Bosnhvs 
their share of the interest on the national debt, 
Austria has ti» ])ay 68 (> and Hungary 31 *4 jier cent, 
towards the ‘ common expeiidituie of the empire,’ 
an arrangement which lernlers a detieit here im- 
possible. The budget estimates for the imperial 
expenses for the year 1886 wore £12,566,500. Fm’ 
the administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
that year, the expenditure was set down at 
£845, (XX), and t In^ revenue at £849,000, the cost of 
the army of oeeiijialion Inuiig .set ilowii at £595, (X)0. 
- The a<*eonnts of Aitsfria Proper generally sliow 
large deficits, and of recent years a growing ex- 
penditure. In 186S tlie reeeijits were £31,733,(X)0 ; 
the exi»eiises, £:12,289,(XH) ; the deiicit, £556,000; 
in 1879 the recei[)ts were £48,438, (XX) ; tlie exiiensea, 
.£49,(H)9,(HH) ; the detieit, £571, (X)0; and in 1886 
the revenue wa.s estimated at £50,783,000 ; the 
exjienditure at £51,6()2,(XX) — detieit £879, tKX). The 
direct taxation amounts t/o aliout 8s. per beail of 
the population. The heaviest item of exmmdituw 
is the interest ami .sinking fund of the public debt, 
which lias grown up gradually since tlie midiHe 
of last ccntnrv, amounting in 1789 to alamt 
£35,(XX),(XX), amt in 1886 to over £332, 000, (XX). To 
this must he abided the government paper-money, 
£41 ,0(X),(X)(), showing a total debt of oyer 
£373,000,000. The interest on the public debt 
amounteil in 1886 to £12,625,(X)0, of which 
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Hungary lia<l to contrilmtc about i‘3,0(X),000. 
Since 18()8 Austria and Hungary luive ccuitracted 
all loans separately. The accounts of Hunganj, 
with her large special debt, are har<lly more promis- 
ing. In 1877 the revenue was .£‘21,833,(XK), and 
the expenditure £*23,341 ,()()0 ; in 1880 the estimates 
were resj>ectively £3*2,9(33,000 and £34,3(38,000, 
showing an antieipatc<l deficit of £1,405,000. 
During these ten years the annual income has 
increased over 50 ])er cent., hut in no single year 
hius the delicit been less than £1,100,000, while in 
1879 it exceeded £3,400,0(R). In the Is^st year, 
1885, the direct taxation amounted to l‘2s. j>er 
head. Of the ex})efiditure in 1SS(3, £7,(>(M),00i) 
was appropriated for interest on the sj>ecial debt 
of lluiigary, which, in the beginning of 188.'>, 
amounted to £1*27,1 58, 0(J0. This debt has grown 
up n: stiy .since 1848, and has been contracted 
largely in the juirchase and construction of rail- 
ways, the expenses of whicli greatly exceed the 
receipts. 

— The population is very unequally 
4listributc<l. The most jxqnilous districts are tlios^* 
of the south-west and of tlie north -west. Tlie Alpine 
regions ami those <»f tlie Carp/itliiaiis arc sparsest ; 
and generally tlie density diminishes towards the 
e;ist. The jiopulatiori of .\ustria embraces a 
greater number of races, <listinct in origin ami lan- 
guage, tlian that t)f any otlun- Knroiiean country 
excc])t Uussia. The Slavs are the most numerous 
race, amounting to nearly 4‘2 per cent, of the whole 
population. Tiny form the bulk <d the popula- 
tion of llohemia, Moravia, (.’arniola, Dalmatia, 
(Voalia, Slavonia, the Woiwodina, the north of 
Hungary, and (lalieia. They are, Imwevcr, split 
up into a niimlier of j»eoples or trihes, dillering 
greatly in language, nOigion, culture, and manners; 
so tha.t tiu'ir seeming pr(‘]M)nderanee in the enqiire 
is thus lost, 'riie chief hramdies of tin* Slave* stem 
arc, in the north, the ,(.’/eclis or I>oh(‘mians (the 
most numerous of all), Huthenians, and Poles; 
and in tlie. south, the Slovenians, (boats, Serbs, 
and liulgarians. 'the (lermans numb(‘r above *25 
per e(‘iit. They are disn(*rsed over tlie emjdre, but 
predominate most in the dueby of Austria, Salz- 
Imrg, 'lyrid, Styria, ( 'ariiitbia, ami the west of 
Hungary. 'Fhe Komaiiee jM‘opl(;s {sp,akiug lan- 
guages derived from that of amienl Iv^ me) amount 
to fully 9.^ per eeiit. , and are divivU i into we.sterii 
and e.'istern. 4’lie western consist of Italians, in- 
habiting tlie south of Tyrol, Istria, and Dalma- 
tia; the Ladiiis (Latins), oeeujiying some valleys 
in Tyrol; and the Friulians alumt (blitz, north 
of Trieste. The ea.stern Komaneo ])eoj)le are the 
Uonmaniaiis, who are found in Transylvania, 
Hungary, the Woiwodina, and the Ihikowina. 
The Magyars, or Hungarians proper, number over 
1(» ])er cent. : tliey are located cbieily in Hungary 
ami Tramsylvania ; also in tlie Woiwodina, and a 
few' in (Croatia ami Slavonia. The small remain- 
iiig ]H)rtion is eomjiosed cbieily of Jews, Armenian.s, 
and ( Jijisies. 

The jiriiieijial languages are (lermau, llungariau, 
and Hohemian. The literature of these languages 
will be found discus.s<Ml under (iKUMANV, lIl'N- 
(JAUY, Hoiikmia. The I'olisli (.see Tolam)) ami 
llutheniau (ipv.) languages are also si>okeii by 
many subjects ; for the langnnge of other .Mic- 
tions of the population, .see Hi lgakia, Cuoatia, 
Si. A vs. 

Jieligion . — The Koman Catholics in Austria have 
a large prejKUulerance over other religious bodies. 
In 1880 there were ‘25,543,000 Koman t -atliolics ; 
4,030,000 Greeks and Armenian.s united with the 
lioman Church ; 2,9‘28,(K)() non-uiiited Greeks and 
Armenians ; 3,(ill,(KK) I'rotestants (Lutlierans, ("al- 
vinists, Unitarians) — of whom over 3,210,(XK) are in 
the Hungarian section of the monarchy ; 1,()43,(K)0 


Jews. 1 he ( biureli of Rome has Jl archbishoprics 
and 40 bisliojuics, and an army of secular priests. 
At the accession of Josejih II. there were 20*24 
convents ; hut at the eiftl of the Freiieh war ( 1810) 
they had Ikhui reduced t-o 800. There arc at 
juesent ncfuly 3(X) ahheys and above 5(XJ convents 
in the emjiire. 

Kduraiioit . -The folhiwing ligures show' how 
amply the goveniment lias provided for the educa- 
tional w'ants of the ]>eoplc. In 1878 there were 
in the emjiive 3*2, ‘273 N'olks-schulen, 143 train- 
ing schools for teachers, ‘271 gymnasiums, 106 
.secondary schools, scliools of law', 91 theo- 

logical colleges, ami 75*2 other inofes.sional and 
tcelinie.al in.stitutions, inclmling naval and military 
academies, and scliools of scituice, art, iiiihsie, 
commerce, mining, and agriculture. Jn 1885 the 
elementary .sehools of the dual emj»ire had 4,581,600 
pupils, of whom *2, 780,000 were in the Austrian 
division. Jn 419..» scliools (V.cch was the language 
of insl ruction. In 1887 tlie Austrian universities 
(named helow') liml 14,540 stmlents ; tlie Hungarian 
ones, 41(39. Vienna has itself 4(XX) students. 

Education in Austria has been under the care of 
a minister of Piihlic Worsiii]) and Tn.sli nction since 
1849 ; ami in 181)7 a similar minister was at)i>ointed 
for Hungary. Instrm'lion, whether high or low', 
is mostly gratuitotis, or is gi^en at a trilling cost, 
l»eing provided from general or local jiuhlic funds. 
The primary sc.liools in Austria are to a very large 
extent in the hands of the clergy, and there 
the Koman Gatholic ndigion forms an essential 
part of the instruction. Tin* niiinbci' of element- 
ary .scliools has increased greatly in recent tiiires. 
The law' t*nforces (*oiiij>nlsnry attendance at the 
* Volks-schulen/ or national s(*lio(>ls, of all cliildren 
between the agc.s of six and twelve; parents are 
liable to be imnished for neglecting to send them, 
and only wiii'ie .lews or ibotestants have estab- 
lished (*h*im‘nt}n’v scliools of tlicir ow’ii can * 1110 )' 
keep Ibeir cbililren from the national institutions, 
'riiere is a \ciy great diirerence between the 
German ju'ovinces and the Slavonic ones in resjiect 
of education. In N'orarlberg S‘2 ]»er cent, of the 
inbabitants read and write ; in Rukowina ( 1880) not 
(piite 10 ])er cent. There are eleven univei'sitics 
in the empire, at \’ieiina, Prague, Griitz, Kriinn, 
Innsbruck, Peslb ( Pmdajicst ), Gracow, Klau.scn- 
bnrg, Lembi‘rg, and (V.ernowitz. N'ienna, Griitz, 
and Innsbruck rank as German universities; 
Prague has since 1880 a Roliemian ami a German 
university. Tliere are a large niiniber of esta)>- 
lislimeiits where tin* pupils are received young, 
and educated ami trained for the army and navy, 
for the connting-liouse, for the mine and the 
farm, as accoucheurs, \(*. 3'here are also a large 
numher of institutes for the promotion of science 
and art. The <*hi«‘f lihraiiesare the Inii)erial and 
University lil)rari(‘s of \'ieiina. There are in the 
whole monarchy alKUit 800 newspapers and other 
periodical prints, of which fully the half arc in 
German. Such of them as are jiolitical arc fettered 
liy conditions whicli render them quite w'ortlile.s.s 
as organs of juihlii* otunitin. 

Anug (iK(l Norg.’ Military service iseompulsoiy 
on all citizens (*apable of hearing arms. The tenn 
of .service is twelve years — throe in the standing 
army, .seven in the reserve, ami two in the laml- 
wehr. Since 18(39 the military forces of the einjiire 
have been divideil into the standing army and 
re.serve ; the Lamhvehr (q.v.); and tlie Ersatz- 
rc.serve, a class of coiiscrijits intended to fill up 
the regiments in lime or war, hut enjoying a 
permanent furlough during i»eace. A law' passed 
in 1886 addeil also the Lamlsturm, made up of 
volunteers not belonging to any of the other 
fort'cs. The army has on a peace footing 302,(XX) 
men, and on a war footing 1,100,(XK) ; under the 
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law of 1886, it expect e<l this will he increjised 
to 2,0(K),0(X) or more. (See the paragraph on 
Austria in the article Army.) The //or// i.s 
recruited partly by a Idvy from the seafaring 
population, and partly by vt)luntary enlistment. 
The term of service extends for ten years, includ- 
ing three in active service and seven in the 
reserve. The chief port for the navy is INda, and 
its princmal arsenal Trieste. In 1887 the navy 
comj)rise<l 10 ironclads, 7 cruisers, 6 torjK^do vessels, 
34 torpeilo boats, and 16 vessels for coast defence. 
These are manned by al>out 10,000 men, raised to 
14,000 in time of war. 

Government . — Austria is a mnnaixdiy hereditary 
in the House of llapslmrg - Lorraine. In the 
case of the reigning family dying out, tlie states 
of Bohemia and of Hungarv have the right of 
choosing a new king ; but for the other crown- 
lands, the last sovereign appoints his own suc- 
cessor. The reigning house must profess the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

Till 1848 Hungarv and Transylvania had a con- 
stitution limiting the monarchy, which was absolutt* 
for the rest of the empire ; though the several pro- 
vinces had each its consultative council compose<l 
of clergy, nobles, and burghers. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and the suhse(j[uent reaction, all 
marks of indeiKMidence of the s(‘parate provinces 
disappeared. The im]Kuiai constitution granted 
Alarcli 4, 1849, as well as the provincial con- 
stitutions that followed, were abolished, ami 
government was organised in th(‘ most ahsolute 
form hy the imperial let bus patent of Deciujiher 
31, 18,)!. The dillerent provinces of the monarehy 
were divided into circles, the chiefs of which were 
noniinate<l by the central authority. All the 
ma<‘hiuery of a free and constitutional government 
was set aside. In order to sii])port itself in this 
course, the governnuuil had to seek aid from the 
Catholie. Lhnrch, with which it established the 
concordat of l8o,>. By this agreement with K<»me, 
CVitholicism became a t)rivileged religion, with con- 
trol of eduwitioTi and of the censorslii]> of books. 
Thus the reaction was coninlete. Of llie reforms 
of 1848, there remained only one of imjiorlanee, 
the abolition of serfd<mi. 

Since the year 1S67 Austria has heen recon- 
structed as a <lual empire, consisting of aOennan 
or ‘ Cisleitlian ’ nionaicliy, ami a Magyar or 
' Transleitlian ’ kingdom. Kach of tin* two coun- 
tries has its own laws, parliament, ministers, ami 
government, ami deals with the allairs (*xclusively 
relating to itself. Tlie ministers for allairs com- 
mon to the whole empire (foreign affairs, finance, 
army) are not resjujiisiidc t<j cither ]>arliaim‘nt, but 
to the Dclogalious. The connecting link between 
the two jjortioris of the empire is constituted 
by a body known as the Delegations. These 
form a parliament of 120 member^ : the one half 
is chosen hy the h'gislature of (Jermanie Austria, 
which is represented by it, and the other half 
represents Ifiingary. I'lie pers(»n of tlie sovereign 
is another link between the two membtws of the. 
empire. The Magyars claim, umier certain con- 
ditions, the right (rf freely electing their monarch. 
The Delegations have control of all matters aileet- 
ing the common interests of the two countries, 
esjiecially foreign allairs, war, and linance; and the 
ministries of tlicse tliree departments are respon- 
sible bir the <Iise]iarge ni their ollieial fu netifui.s to 
the Delegations, a c<»mmitt«‘e of which sits per- 
manently. The acts of the Deleg^‘l{,ions re<juire to 
be coniirmed by the representative assciiihlies of 
thei»' re;]*ectivp cfuiiitric^ • au<l in this manner it 
is aiternntetl to leave the self g<creinmerit of both 
Austria iVcper and Hungary free. These anangc- 
ments wen^ determined hy the famous Aosff,eir.h or 
agreeinei.fc with Hungary in 1867. Tlie govern- 


ment has frequently much difficulty in fixing its 
jiolitical and commercial oolicy so" as to .satisfy 
two parliaments with equal powers of control and 
different views ; but the great intiuciice of the 
crown generally sulliccs to prevent a dead-lock. 

The administration of Austria Pnqier is divided 
among seven ministries — Bnlilic Education and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, Agriculture, Eiriarice, In- 
terior, Natimial Defence, Commerce, ami tfustico. 
Formerly the ministry was merely the collectiv'e 
organ of the emjieror, ami was responsible to him 
alone. But a hill nassed hy the Reichsrath in 
1867, arnl sanetioiie<l by the' cnqjvror, renders it 
resiMiiisilde to parliaiiKUit. 

The Reichsrath consists of an njq)er and a lower 
house. The n]>per house is composed of the 
princes of the imperial family who are of age, of 
upwards of oO nohles, 10 aielihishops, 7 bishops, 
and 10.*) life-members noiuinated by the omi)cror. 
'Die lower liouse numbers 303 members, e(ecte<l 
by voters of eaeli country, arranged in the four 
ela.K.ses of gnuit pro])ri(‘tors, towns, commerce, and 
rural districts. In the tlireo first cl.isses the voting 
is direct : in the last, imlireet. To give validity 
to bills passe«I by the Reichsrath, the consent of 
both eiiambers is required, as well as the sanction 
of the emi)eror. Thus the government of Austria 
is both representative aiul constit nl iornil. 

The executive of Hungary is carried on in the 
name of ‘ the king ' by a responsible iidnistry. See 
Hi’n<;ai;v. 

Jliatori/.-- The eiujure of Austria arose from 
the smallest beginnings at tlie end of tlie 8tli 
century. In 796 a Margraviate, called the Eastern 
Mark (i.e. ‘March’ or frontier-land; see .Makk, 
MAKqris), was founded as an outpost of the 
mnpire of Charlemagne, in the country betw(‘en 
the Ens and the llaab. The name Oestervelrk 
.appears tirst in 996. In Hot) the mark was raise«l 
to a ilnchy ; and after (‘oming into the jiosses- 
sion of the House of Hapsbnrg in 1282, it rajndly 
rose to a ]>()W(*rfnl state. The ]ain(‘es of tliat 
House ext^Midod their dominion by marriage, by 
pnrehas(‘, and otherwise, over a number of other 
stall's, and from 1438 hel<l almost w ithout interrup- 
tion the throne (d tho (ierman empin*. By tlic 
acipiisition ( 1. V26) of tlie crowns of Bohemia and 
Hungary, Austria rose to the rank of a Eunn»eau 
monarchy. In IHOt I'larici- dcclarctl him.sclf 
hereditary Ernpenu- of .\uslria, and two years 
afterwanis resigned the title of Em[»eror of Cer- 
many and King of the Romans. 

In the earliest times, what is now the dneliv of 
Austria was inhabited \ty the 1’annsei, a Celtic 
peojdt?; hut (heir name subsequently disajqieared 
iiefore that of the Xurh i. After the comjnesl of 
the Nori< » by the Romans ( 14 the country to 

the no- th of the Danube ludonged to the kingdom 
of the Marconianni ; on the south of tin*, river lay 
the Roman provinces of Norionin and Pannonia, 
in which hast was the municipal city of Vindoliona 
(Vienna). Tyrol formeil part of Rhictia. All 
tl)e.se honmiaries w'ere swept away by the irruption 
of the northern jicoples ; and the regions in ques- 
tion w’orc oecujded in sneees.sion, dunng the nth 
and 6th centuries, by Boii, Vandals, (lotbs, Huns, 
Lombards, and Avars, .\fter the LombarilH bad 
•settled in Italy, the Ens, about 568, became the 
iMHindary between the Bavarian.s and the Aval's. 
In 796 the armies of CJiarlemagne destroyed the 
Avars, and as a bnhvark of lii.s empire in that 
(piarter, e.stablislied the East Mark, wmich formed 
the nucleus of the Austrian empire, just as the 
mark of Ibnndenburg grew into the modern Prussia. 
The East Mark was at lirst of small and varying 
dimensions. Early in the 10th century it was 
almost effaeed ))y the Hungarians, tlien newly 
arrived in tJieir present seats ; but Otto I. Jiaving 
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defeated them in the hattle of Augsburg (955), 
reunited tlie ooiiritry to (Germany. 

In 983 Otto appointed Leonold of Babenberg 
margrave of the reeonmiereil province, whose 
dynasty ruled Austria for 260 years. Under 
llenry Jasomirgott (1141-77), the Mark above 
tlie Kns was annexed to the Lower Mark, the 
united ]>rovinee raised to a duchj’, ami important 
privileges conferred on the newly-named duke 
and his heirs. This ILmry Jasoiiiirgott took part 
in the second crusade; ; and he was one of tlie 
founders of Vienna. Under his successors, large 
ailditions (Styr-yi, Uanyola) were ma<lc to the pos- 
sessions of the House. L('oj)old VI. undertook 
numerous exjieditions against tin; Hungarians ami 
the Mussulmans, and is reckoned tlie Iiest of the 
Ibibenberg juim'cs. 'Phe line became extinct with 
his SUL essor, Fredmick, who fell in battle with 
the Magyars (1246). 

Then followed an interregnum from 1246 to 
1282. The Knijieror Frederick II. at lirst treati'd 
the duchy as a la]»sed lief of the emj>ire ; but in 
the distracted comlilioii of allairs, the Estates of 
Austria and Styria chose Ottokar of llohemia as 
duke, who imnle good his mnninatlon about 1260. 
Ottokar, refusing to acknowledge Hudolf of Haps- 
burg as emi>eror, was defeated, ami lost his life ami 
possessions, in the great battle of the Marchfeld 
(1278); and the emi>eror cdect, as hea<l of the Holy 
lloman Empire, shortly aftm-wards ( 1282) bestowed 
the vacant liefs of Austria, Styria, and Uarinlhia 
on his sons Umbdf and Albert. 'riiesi; iluchi(‘s 
were afterwav<ls united in tbe possession ol Albert. 

From the year 12S2 tbe H<ms(' of Hapsburg has 
ruled Austria, and has been asso<*iated with all its 
subseijiient greatness and vicissitmles. Albert, 
the first duke of th<‘ lim*, had many diirKuilties 
to contend witli, es]K‘cially among iVis subjects, 
w ho insiste<l on their old in i\ ib'ges, but ln‘ 
energetically asserted his autlioiity. Hi; was 
murdered in 1308 by his own nejdiew. Of bis live 
sons, Frederick was cliosmi (1314) by a paity to 
the impiuial throne, but Was dideated (1322) by 
his rival, Lmiis of l{:i.Aaria. Duke Leojudd was 
def«*at«;d at Morgarten (131.1) in bis attempt to 
rc'lucc the Swiss cantons tliat bad tbrov'ii off ibeir 
alb'giance to Albert 1. In 1.330 Albert ’.I., another 
oi the sons of tbe lirst Albert, suc'C'.eded to the 
dm by, and consi«lerably imaeased tie ])ossessions 
of the House. .After his death ^ 13.18), two of his 
smis, liudolf and Albiut III., succi'ssively followed 
in the duehy Austria. Another son, Leojudd, 
held the other lands, hut lost his life at Seinj»aeh, 
in s« (‘king to regain the Hapslnirg possi^snons in 
Swilz(‘rland. Tin; posterity of Albert 111. ami 
Loojiold r(‘speetively formed the two lines of 
Austria and Styria. During Albert lll.’s n'ign, 
T\ !oI and other districts were ceded to Austria. 
Alter his death (1,305) the dukedom was held by 
his son, Albert IV. Albert V^., w ho succeeded his 
father in 1404, by marrying the daughter of the 
Kmjieror Sigisniuml, sueceoded ( 1438) to the 
thrones of Hungary and Hohemia, and was at the 
same time raised to the dignity of Ueriiian (*m- 
peror, as vMhert IT. After his death in 1439, 
iloheinia ami Hungary were lost to the House of 
Austria ; but the imperial dignity w as heneeforth 
associated with it. With Ladislinv, Albert's son, 
the Austrian line of tin; House closed (1457), and 
their possessions wxuit to the Styrinn lint*. Of 
this line was the Ein])(‘roi b'nMleri«‘k III., who 
raised the dignity of his Hou.se by m iking Austria 
an archduchy. Through tne death of the other 
membcA's of tke House, l^'redev'nk succeeded in 
uniting the domains of Austria, eurtaih'd, luny- 
ever, bv the loss of the. family possessions in 
b»W’itzerjaml. He was succeeded in 1493 by his 
sun Maximilian I. 


The rise of Austria and of the* House of Haps- 
burg to historical eminence may be said to date 
from the reign of Maxiniilian 1. (1493 1519). By 
marrying .Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold 
(1477), be acquired jMissession of the Netherlands. 
Through the marriage of their son Fhilii) w'itb 
Joanna of Spain, tlie Houses of Austria amt Spain 
were iinitt^d. As IMiiliji died in 1506, his elder son, 
the celebrated Charles V., became heir to the 
luiitetl monarchies, and was elected emperor of 
(lerinany in 1519. 'rims, by a snecession of 
fortunate marriages, the House of Hapsburg be- 
came the most powerful dynasty in the world. 
This stage, at h‘.ast, of Austrian history entirely 
justiiies the well-known line ; 

Bella gcrant alii ; tu felix Austria, nuhe.* 

Charles V., however, resigne‘1 all his (lerman 
territories to his younger brother, F(‘rdinand 1., 
who was thus tlie continuation of tlie Austrian 
I branch of the line. Umh'r Ferdinaml tin; ])owx*r of 
Austria grt'atly increased, for eircumstanees were 
now to ]>nt her into the «lang('rous hut honoiirahle 
and Hnally jiowiufnl po>ition of bulwark of Cliris- 
tian Europe, against tlie Turks. Fenlinaiid had 
marri('d the sister of Louis, king of Bohemia and 
Hungary, and when Louis fell in the disa‘^trous 
hattle of Mohaez (1.526), he claimed both these 
kingdoms. His claim to Hungary w’as contested 
I by .bdin /aiiolya, who sec.nr(*d tbe aid of tbe great 
I Turki'^li Sultan Soliman, the victor of Moliacz. 
Soliimtn accordingly invaded Hungary w'itb a 
powerful army, and crusliing all resistance, 
marcluMl as far as X'ionna, but failed in bis sit^ge 
of the <‘a} dial ( 1.529). Dnlyasm.all part (.>f Ujiper 
Hungary remained w ith Kerdinand, the rest of the 
country Tieing siil.joct to 'rurk<‘y till near the close 
of lb<‘ 17tb century. Ivaui tin* ]>ortion of Hungary 
that he held was a pircarituis ]>oss(.*ssi()n, for wlii(.*li 
in 1.547 bo proiiii‘>('d to ]>ay an annual tribute of 
3(k(KM) iliieatN. On the abdicjilion of Charles V. 
(1.5.5()), Ferdinaml sueeeed(‘d to the imperial 
ilignity : be died in 1.564, with the refuitation of a 
g<M>d ruler, one strongly (‘onservative of (‘verything 
established, though he introduced the Jesuits. 
During his reign, however, the Bofovmation had 
made, wonderful progress in thi‘ Austrian states. 

In the ])artition of tlw' inlieritanee that took 
idaee .among Fertlinamrs tlir«‘e sons, the (‘blest, 
Sla.ximili.an II., rL*eL‘iv(‘d the inijierj.il crown along 
witii .Austria, Hnngarv, and Boh(‘mia ; the s(‘eond, 
Ferdinand, Tynd and Up])er Ansiri.a; the third, 
Charles, got Styria. Carintliia, »S:e. Maximilian w\as 
more fortunate in Hungary than bi^- father. 'Pbe 
d(‘atb of Soliman before S/igetb ( l.56<)) led toatnux’!; 
Maximilian bad bi.s eldest son, Kmlolf, crowned 
king of Hungary in 1572, ami shortly after, of 
Ikdiemia, and also ebosen king of tli(‘ Homans. But 
bis attemj>t to bring the crown of Foland into bis 
Honsi* fjiiled. Maximilian H. was fond of peace, 
tolerant in n‘ligiori, and a just ruler. He died in 
1.576 : ami of bis live sons, tbe eld(‘st, Hudolf II., 
became em]M*ror. Under him, the posscs.sions (»f 
the Archduke Ferdinand of 'Pyrol, who h;id married 
Fhilipiune Welser (({.v.), the beautiful daughter of 
an Augslmrg burglu'r, reverted to the other two 
lines, Ferdinand’s ehihlnui not being (‘onsidorixl 
noble, Hudolf II. was m‘gligent, leaving every- 
thing to his ministers and the .b*siiits. His war 
with the Forte and 'rransylvania hrongdit him little 
credit; and th«‘ ITot(‘st.'ints of Bohenii.i, opjuessed 
by the Jesuits, cxtovt(*d from him a charter 
of religious liberty. In 1608, he w’as obliged 
to cede. Hungary,’ au«\, iu 1611, Bohemia and 
Austria, to liD breather Matthias ((pv.). Matthias, 
xvho Iweame emperor in 1612, ceded Bohemia 
ami Hungary to Ids cousin F(‘nlinand, son of the 
* Li‘t utlicrs wai ; do thou, Austri.., luake fortuimte marriagea. 
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Archduke Charles of Styria, tliird sou of ^Faxi- 
iiiiliaii IJ. Miitthhis lived to see the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War (q.v.), aiul ilie<l in Hilt). 

IFohenna refused to aekiiowled^^e his sueeessor, 
Ferdinand II. (<].v. ), to wlioin all the Austrian 

1 )o.ssos.sions had a^^iin reverted, and chose the 
Elector T^alatiiie, FrtMlorick X., the head of tlie 
Protestant Union, as king. This eleetion ^ave the 
signal for the 'riiirtv '\\*ars’ War (o.v.), iii which 
the House of Austria took the lead, h<»th a.s the 
ehani}»i(m of Cathcdicisin, and the head of a |>o\ver 
wliicli aimed at universal domination in (lermaiiy 
and in the riiristian world. The battle of Praj^u'e 
(1020) subjected Holiemia to Ktu'dinand, who for- 
mally set alumt rootin*^ out Ihotestantisiii in that 
country and in Moravia. Tln^ ein])eror also suc- 
ceeded in extortin;j: acknowleiUnnent of his sove- 
reignty from the States of Austria; and here, too, 
I'rotestantism, whieh had math; ^reat pro^ri'ss since 
the time of Luther, wjis mercilessly su]»]ue.sse<l. 
Under hVrdinarnrs sncccvssor, the Ihnperor I'er 
dinand HI. ( KWT-HmT), Austria continued to he a 
theatre of war; and at the peace of Westphalia 
(1018), ha<l to ce<le .'\l.sa<‘e to hhauce. hVrdinaiid 
lll.’s son and succc.ssor, heojmld 1., juovoked the 
Hungarians to relHdlion by his severity, Tekeli 
(<pv.) receivt‘d aid from the Porte, and Kara Mns- 
tanha hesie;^ed Vi(*una ( I0S‘1), which was rescued 
only hv an army of Poles and (Jermans under dolin 
SohiesKi hastenin;^ to its assistance. After this 
l^reat deliv erance of \'ienna, the 'rnrkish ]H)W(‘reon- 
timially declined. In lOStJ lh(;y lost Huda, after 
having occupied it for nearly l.”)0 years. liepeatiMl I 
<lefeats from the Austrian troojis under Louis of ! 
Ha<lon and the famou.s I’riiice Kugeue connadled 
thorn to .submit to the treaty of Uarlovvitz ( 1090 ), 
by which they were alim»st entirely elean'd out 
of Hungary, Transylvania, and (.'loatia, and the 
Haps!)iirg d(uninioiis nearly advanctMl to their 
present frontiers. Tlie struggle between Leopold 
and Louis XIV. of France f(»r the lieirshi]> to the 
king of Spain, le<l to the vv’ar of the Spaiii.sh 
Siiceessiou (<i.v. ), during which Leojjold die<l in 
170 . 1 . He was (d sluggislj jihlegmntic charact<*r, 
and wholly under the intluence of tlie .Jesuits. 

His eldest sou and successor, the eiiliglitene«l 
Josejih 1. (q.v. ), continued tiu; war. Ih* died 
childless in 1711, and was succee<h‘d by his brother, 
diaries A’ I. Tlie jieace «»f Pastadt, vvliic*li con- 
cluded tlie war of the Si>aiiish Succession in 
1714, .secured to Austria tlie Netherlands, Milan, 
Mantua, Naples, ami Sicily. In tlic following 
years, it.s power on the liower Danube w as extendeil 
i)V the great victories of Prince Eugime, who com- 
jiletely defeated the Turks, took Helgrade, and 
compelled them to accept tin? <li.s{idvantag^eous 
peace of ras.sarowdtz (17LS). lUit tlie.s<^ adv.-iii- 
tages were hist in a suhse<]uent war, concluded hy 
the peace of Helgra<lo (17.89), when that forlrc.s.s 
and other conijiiests of Eugene were n*stored t<i 
Turkey. 

With the* death of Uharlos in 1740, tlie male 
line of the Hapshurgs hecaim^ extinct, and his 
daughter, Maria Tlieresa, wlio was marri(‘<l to tlie 
I)uke of Lorraine, a.- nined the governnient. iMir 
many years it had been tii<' . m or Hharles to 
secuio the .‘wlliesion of the Euiojic.iu powers to the 
Pragmatic. Sanction, liv which tlie j»osse -ions of the 
Austrian crown should oa.ss to J'Ln i Tlicre.sa. 
Those powers during his lifetime had , r^»misf*d to 
second liis wishe.s, hut he w. .- no soonor in his 
grave titan nearly all of them sought to profit hy 
the acce.SKiJui of a female so\ ereigii. A great war 
an.^e, ia w’ldch England alone sided with Maria. 
Frederick II. of Prussia conquered Silef ia. The 
Elector of Bavaria wa.s crowned king of Bolicmia, 
and elected erniieixir as Charles \ H. in 1742. The 
Hungau-Uis, however, stood hy their licroic queen. 


who was soon alile to w^age a fairly Hucces.sful w'ar 
against lier numerous foes. At the general peace 
of Aix-la*UhajKille in 1748, the i>o\ver of Austria 
remained unhroken, exiuqit that it had been 
obliged to give up Silesia to IViissia, and a few 
districts of Northern Italy to her rivals there. At 
the ileath of Charles VJl. in 1745, the liushaiul of 
Maria Theresa w'as elected eiiqieror of Cenuaiiy 
as Francis I. The empre.ss-queen, how'ev'er, was 
not content with the loss of Silesia, and in 
1756 entered into alliance with France, Ku.ssia, 
Saxony, ami Sweden again.st h^rederiek. The re.sult 
of the Seven ^'eal•s’ War (u,v.), wli,icli now ensued, 
was to conlirm Prussia iu tlie j)o.‘<sessioii of Sile.sia. 
At Francis's death (1765), liis .son, «io.seph II., 
became tlorman emperor, and joint-a*egent with 
his mother of tin* heri'ditary states. Collateral 
hranclH‘s of the Hon.st* of Austria sprang from the 
younger sons of Maria Tliere.sa, the Arcluluke 
Leojndd in Tuscany, and the Areluhike h'erdinhml, 
wlio married the 'lieire.ss of Estc (.set? MODENA). 
Ill the lirst partition of Poland (1772), Au.stria 
acquired (laiicia and Jiodoiiieri; , and tlie Buko 
wina was ceded hy the Porte in 1777. At the 
death of tin? luujiicss in 1789, llie monarchy had an 
extent of 2.84,900 .sq. m., witli a poji. of 24 millions, 
.and a debt of ](>0 million Horiiis. 88io administra- 
tion of Maria Tlieri‘.sa was distinguished hy iin- 
woiited unify ami v igour, liotli iu liumc and foreign 
alVairs. 

Her .suc(‘e.s.s()r, .Joseph II., was nii active rchunier 
in the spirit of tlu* (‘iiligliieiied despotism of the 
times; though often rash and violent in his mode 
of jirocecding. He introduc(‘d etronomy in Ui eveiy 
department, relaxed the ctmsorsliip of the ]>ress, 
graiiteil liheitii*s and rights to Protestants, abol- 
ished a gic.'it uuml»er of monasteries, and revised 
the .seliool .system. His protect iv e .system of duties, 
though exhibiting his narrovvne.ss as a statesman, 
gave a stall h) native, manufactures. But his re- 
foriiiiiig zeal and passion for uniformity excited 
opjiosition ; the. Ncflicilamls j-ose in insurrection, 
and other disturhaiuM^s hroki; out, which luisteiied 
his cml (l7tM>)- He was succiaMleil in the goveru- 
ment hy his In’other, the 11 rand-duke of Tuscany •- 
as Uennan em]>erni , l.eojMild 11. — who succeedejl in 
pacifying (he Netlierlamls ;i,nd Huiigaiy. The fate 
of his sister, Mario Antoinette, nud her liush.iiid, 
Louis XVI., led la'opold to an alliance with JVussia 
agaimst France; Init lie diet! in 1792 before, the 
war broke out. Wnr was deelaied hy Fmnee on 
his son, Francis 11., the same >ear (.see FltANrt:). 
By the treaty of ( ampo h'ormio (q.v.), 1797, 
Au.stria lost Loml»ardy and the Netherlands, re- 
eei\ing iu lieu llu* ^ eneliaii territory. In 1795, 
at the .se.eoiid uartiLiou of JNdand, it had been 
augmemed hy \Vest < laiicia. Francis, in alliance 
with Russia, renewed the war with France in 
1799, whicli was ended hy the peace of Luneville. 
It is needless to follow all the aHeration.s of 
boundary that the Austrian doiiiinioiis underwent 
during tlie^se wars. The most serious w as at the 
peace of Vienna ( 1.S09), which cost Austria 42,09f> 
sq. III. of territory, and 11 million tloims of her 
revenue. It was in 1894, w hen Najioleon had been 
proclaimed emperor of France, that Fraiiei.s de- 
clared himself hereditary emperor of Austria as 
Francis 1. On the estahlishiiie.iit of the Uorifedera- 
tiori of the Bliinc, he laid down the dignity 
(lernian eniiKTor, which lii.s family had held for 
nearly four fiiindretl yoai.s. 

The humiliating poaoe of Vienna was followed 
(1809) hy the. marnage of Napoleon with the 
Arcluluclieft.s Mana liouisa; and in 1812 Austria 
figured a.s the ,Li]y of Napoleon in hi.s great c.am- 
paign against Russia, hut she did not giv^e much 
active assistance. In August of the following year 
Austiia joined the grand alliance against France; 
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and the Austiian general, Sclnvarzeiihcr<^, was 
intrusted with the chief eoniinainl of tlie allied 
forces, which at the battle of J^eipzij' an<l in the 
canipai^ui of 1814 broke the power of Napoleon. 
The sac.rilices and ^reat services rendere<l by 
Austria in tlio f,n;ifantic stni;;"lo received full con* 
sideration at the treaty of Vienna (1815). As 
recompense for the l(»ss of the NethcrlaiKls she 
received Venice an<l Dalmatia, whi('h ationh'd an 
outlet for her foreij^n trade. 

After that time, Austria oxerte<l a ])o\verful 
intluencc in European juditics Generally, aiid more 
especially in tlje (ierman (kjnfcderation, of which 
Jier emperor was jnesiifent ; and that intluence was 
uniformly hostile to constitutionalism (see Mkttkr- 
NICUI). The death of Francis I. in 1S;J5 nnuh*. little 
alteration in the policy of Austria ; Ferdinand 1. 
trod ill lis father’s footstej)s. The jxilitical alliance 
with Russia and Prussia was drawn closer by a 
j)crflonal conference of the emperor with Nicholas I. 
and Fre<leriek*William ill. at Teplitzin 1855. Th(‘ 
wonted calm wiis internij»ted in 1840 by the war 
ai(ainst Ibrahim Pasha in Svria, in which Austria 
took part in union with Enohind. 

Rut <lurin;' this lon^p(*ace, the internal condition 
of the emjdre was comin;^ to a crisis. 'J'ln* stiHin;^ 
bureaucratic system of ^joNairnment and police 
supervision had produced only irritation anu dis- 
coutiuit, and W{i,s powerless to compress tin; fer- 
ment at ton. A Polish insurrection in 1840 led to 
the iucorjsnation of f’racow with the monarchy. 
Rut tlie ojvposition to Austrian rule in Italy, Hun- 
piry, and Rohe.mia became uncontrollable; even 
in Lower Austria tlie Fstates were ainonj,^ the 
foi'cmost to ur^c reiorm in the <liicction of con- 
stitutionalism. In Austria, the revolutionary 
jicriod of 1818 49 wjis one of excejhi^uial severity, 
the movement for (constitutional free«lom b(d!i;.f 
comjilicatttd by the revival of the national spirit in 
llnn^^Miy, Italy, and Rohemia. 'I’ln' time 
everywhere ripe for revolt, when tb(‘ fall of L<mis- 
]*iiilil>pe (Felwuarv ‘24, 1848) ^'ave the si^^nal tor 
tin.' outbreak of the revolutituiary (dem(*nts cJI over 
Europe. Nowhere was tie' spiiit of chan^"»* stroii;xer 
tlijiM in \’ieiina, which for many moiitbs heeame a 
sc'^iMi of eonfiision, A ]»eriod of adc resses and 
p<*titions for liheral reform was, in ATa«» h, folh»wed 
l»y a popular movement in the eapif ol, t(» which 
th( ;4()vernment and military, aft< r a feehle nisi.st- 
anc.e, suecuinlMid. Tlie downfall of the (dd system 
was mark('d hy the lli;,dit of .Mett(U*nie.li to En^^- 
land, by the armin;^ of the citizens, by the jirantiiiR 
of tin* freedom of the jness, and other p(»]ailar 
measures. At Die same linn*, the opjHrsition in 
Hun;,Mrv had carried their demand for an inde- 
j)oiidcnt ministry resj)onsiblo to a national diet, 
and the emjKiror was not in a j)osition to witbsLind 
it. Th<‘ *2‘2d of March saw the insurrection break 
out at Milan' and Kadetzkv, the military com- 
mander, forced to retire on Verona. Venice rose 
at the same time, and drove out the Austrians. 
The Austrian ])OWcr and system of j.;overnmeiit 
had in fact broken down. 

The central power at X'ieiina was in a state of 
collapse, and tlie authority passed into the hands 
of the national j^unrds ami the students’ h**:io!i 
(the Aula). Further tiouhlcs in the capital 
led to the llight of the, court to liinshnick. A 
Slavic, insurreidion broke out in Prague after 
Easter, which, however, was rejucssed vith bloody 
severity by Prince Wimli.-.cliRratz. \Vhile the 
emjM'ror wan liu<jjeriii<< at Iiiesbruck, ' avinj^ Vienna 
in the jiower of the populace, and the Hun^^arians 
were pui-suin;^* an iiidc[H‘ndent course, it was in 
Italy that the power of Austria l)e»?au to recover 
grouiul. Radetzky luul at first l>een reduwd to 
inaiutaiu a defensive jiosition nt Verona, against 
the revolutionary forces led hy Chailes-Alliert 
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of Sardinia. Rut in the course of the summer be 
took the ofiensive a^^ainst the Sardinians, and de- 
feated them at Custozza. The fruits of the victoiy 
were the dissolution of Ciiarles-Alliert’s army, and a 
truce whieii delivered Lombardy to Austna. 

In the mcantinic, the <,mveniment at Vienna was 
more jiowerless than ever. The emperor remained 
at Innshnick, and a eonstituent diet was oi>ened 
in .July hy the Archduke .fohn, as his representa- 
tive. Rut order was never ])eriiianently restored, 
and aflairs were hrou^dit to a crisis hy the pro- 
ce<*diii^^s in lIiniRarv. Jidlachich, Ran of Croatia, 
refused obedience to the l^un^^al•ian ‘^uivernment, a 
course which, while ojaudy eoiid(‘mned, was secretly 
eiicouraj^ed hy the. Austrian court. The Archduke 
Palatine, Stcplieii, left Hun;.(arv, after a last 
attcnij»t at c.onciliatioii ; and th(^ emj>eror, who 
had returned to Ndcniia after re])eated invitations, 
named (’omit Jjamher^ c()iinnissi(uier, Muth the 
su])reme command in Hun;xarv. Jiamlxu'g, how- 
ever, was munl(‘red on the hrid^u* of Pesth (Sej»- 
tenihcr ‘28). Though the dis.solution of the lluii- 
^arian parliament was now declared, it continued its 
sittings, and apjaiinted l\o.s.suth ju-esideiit of the 
(‘oinmittee of detence. The leaders of the po]uilar 
movement in Vienna were in sym]>athy with 
Huii^^arv, and wlicn tlie imjaudal troops were 
ordered to snj)j)r(i.ss the national risin;^ there, the 
citizens a^ain rose in insurrection. The arsenal 
was stormed, and the war- minister, Latoiir, 
murdered; the court fie(l to Olniiitz, a coiiiiiiittee 
of safety was api>oint(Ml, tlie armed })opnlace 
or^j^anisetX and tin* I’olish ^(Uieral, Rem, put at the 
lioad of military alVairs, In the meantime, the 
military forces had withdrawn from the (‘a]>ital, and 
joiiKMi Jtdlachich, in ordm- to prev»‘nt the llnn- 
f^ariaus coming to tlie aid of the X iciinese. Win- 
di.s(‘h;;riit'' now laid sic;,a* to the capital, wliich 
surrendcii'd at the end of t.){‘toher, after a resistanco 
of ci;^dit days. I’hc reaction was triumidiant, and 
the hnohus of revolt s(‘verely ])Uiiished ; hut as 
Ferdinand had not shown sulheient vij'our in the 
;.^reat crisis, he was pcMsuaded to abdicate, and 
I'rancis-do.scph was declared empm-or at the a^e of 
IS. Thus reston'd, the central authority had now 
to as.sert it.sell in llun^^ary and to com])lete the re- 
compiest of Noilheni Italy. In the former country, 
the imperial troojjs had at first met with 
.success and naaktui the capital, hut they could not 
iiiaintaiii thcnisc]ve.s tlierc. In Italy, Radetzky 
made his rajud and decisive camjai^^n of 1849, 
and, hy the vn‘tory of Xnvara, eomjdcted the over- 
throw of Sardinia. AVilh the surrend(*i of Venice, 
which took jdacc in Au‘.,m<t, the subjugation of 
Italy w;i.s coni [dote. At the same time, in the 
National A.ssenildy at I’raiikfort, Austria opposed 
the jiroject <»f a confederation of states under the 
leadei-ship of Prussia, and mana;^md to thwart the 
(^onhurin^ of tlie em[»ire of (Germany on tlie 
Prussian kin^. 

Ill Hun;^ary, the ^la^yars, thou;j;h the (Icrmaiis 
and Slavs within the country itself were hostile to 
them, be;^an the campai^^n of 1849 with decided 
suceess. Rem con(|uered 'rraii.sylvaiiia. These and 
other successes encourajLted Kossuth to jiroclaiin 
the deposition of the House of Hapshui;', and the 
re-estaiilishment of Hun^^ary as a sei>anitc state. 
Ruda was retaken fnuu the. imj)erial lroo)*s, which 
Avere driven hack on Pr<*shu^;^^ Rut the (govern- 
ment had already solicited the aid of Russia, whose 
armies;, enterinjj: Transylvania and Huii;^arv, added 
to the imjierial cause the irresistible Avcight of 
numhers. Surrounded on every side by superior 
forces, the llun;^ariaii.s were completely beaten. It 
wa.s in vain that Kossuth transferred the dictator- 
ship to General ( hir(?ei ( q.v . ). (hir^^ei, Avhethor fmm 
treachery, as the other Maj^yar leaders inaintained, 
or from iiece.ssity, a.s he liimst If averred, laid down 
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his arms to tlie Hnssiaiis at Vilagos (August 13). 
The surrender of Koiuorn, in September, e.omplete<i 
the subjugation of Huiigfuy* ^vfiieh w/is treated as 
a conquered country. 

The ten years whieli followed on the revolution- 
ary troubles of 1848 were a ^>eriod of reaction and 
of absolutism. A constitution which had been 
granted in 1840 was soon .aiinullotl. The j»olicy 
nursued was one of strong centralisation under a 
imreaucratic government, by which the claims of 
nationality and of freedom were alike disregarded, 
[dherty of the j)ress and trial by jury were set 
aside. A rigorous system of [)olice was maintained. 
The aim was to (Jermanise the whole emj)ire and to 
crush the aspirations of both Slavs ami Ihingarians. 
As the ratholic Church juonoiinced against 
national freedom, and su})])orted the central 
authority, it nveived the greatest privileges by the 
Concordat of ISoo. The result of all these nro- 
cce«lings was only to irritate the ii/itional feeling 
in Hungary, Italy, and llohemia. The finances, 
too, notwithstanding vigorous measures for im- 
proving the material resources of the country, 
continued in a bad state, so that incessant loans 
were itHpiired to cover the current deficit. 

On the confused arena of ( huiuaii politics, the 
struggle for ascendemy was kept np between 
Austria and Prussia. In 1S.“)() the tw(» powtus 
were armed and nvulv to como to blows with 
reference to the affairs of I fesse-t hissed («|.v.) ; but 
the bold ami determiiuMl j)oliey of Schwarzenberg 
ju'evaih'd, and by tin*, liumiliating arrangtomTit of 
iHiiiiitz, Prussia gaN'(‘ way (see (JiiitMAXVl. F«u* 
a few yeaiN longer the j>repomleram‘t‘ of Austria in 
the (»erman Confederation was >ecnrc<l. 

During the Crimean war, Austria had a very 
difficult part to jihiy. It felt its iml<‘htetlness on 
the om‘ ham! to Itussia for help in the great crisis 
of lS4f), on the other it could not without uneasiness 
sec the development of Russian ])ower in the. 
IV'dkan Peninsula. ft occinu(‘d the Danubian 
pi incipalities with the consent of Turk<*y, but 
otheiAvise remained mmtral in action. V(*t its 
whole influence was thri>wn int<» the scale against . 
Russia. The Crimean war wjis not brought to a : 
termination wiiliout <lisclo.--ing a ])ower whi<*h was ' 
to lu'cak the .\ustnaii domination in Italy. Cnder ^ 
the leadership of Cavour, Sardinia Inul taken part 
in the ^^ar, and had again brought the Italian ' 
question to tin* front. 'I’lie rule of Austria in Italy | 
had always hcfui unsatisfactory. Fiom Iier own i 
provinces in N'miicii ami Loinhanly she controlled 
the i)olicy of the courts of Central ami Soiitlunri 
Italy, ami iier iiifhienc** t<*iided iii\ ariahly towards 
the suppression of national fe<*Iing and iMq)ular 
liberty. Sardinia was the only state that worthily 
represeiite<l the s^nrit of tlie Italian ]»eopI(*. In 
the s]»ring of IS.VJit began to arm against Austrian 
sujuemacy. Austria tlemande<l immediate dis- 
armament, on ]»aiii of war; hut Saidinia re- 
fused. Austria accordingly eommeneed Imstilitii^s 
by crossing the Ticino at the emi of April bsr>9. 
Sardinia having secured the aid of Pran<*e, the i 
Austrians were defeated, and their 'Muneror was ' 
fain to coiiclmle aii armistiee witi: Na]>olcoii. ; 
On the l‘2th of the same moiitli, ihe two j»otentates 
met at Villafranea, and concluded a jieaci*, the cliief 
condition of which was the cessimi of bomhardy 
to Sardinia (see ITALY). Nbmice was all that 
remained of the Italian possessions of Austria. 

The rivalry of Pms.'^ia and Austria for influence 
in tln‘ (Jermanic body of states dated from the rise 
of Prussia to be a b'a<ling |*ower. 4’lio arrange- 
nient ot OliuUt/Z in 1 80b had left a painful feeling 
of humiliation in the ndnds of the iTussian states- 
men. The long rivalry was now in he brought to 
a decisive is.sue. In 1864 the cemhiije<i iVuf sian 
anil Auf^Lriau forces drove the Danes out of Slcs- 


wick- Holstein, but tlie two victoi*s quarrelled about 
the subsequent arraugemonts. War was declared, 
and in 1866 the Austrian armies in Holiemia were 
completely beaten by the Prussians, in a eamnaign 
of seven days, Avliieh closed with tin* great defeat 
of Kiiniggriitz or Sadowa. The middle states of 
(Jermany wbieb su])porte<l Austria were oeeujued 
by Prussia. Sardinia, which ba<l formed an alliance 
with Prussia, was, however, <lef(^ated at ('^ustozza. 
'riie result of the contest was to exclude Austria 
from (lermany, and she had to band over to 
Sardinia the province of Venctia, a cession by 
which .she was also exeludeij from Vtaly. Thus was 
Austria linally shut out from the seemes wliere for 
generations she had not unsueces.sfully striven to 
ujdndd her supremacy. I'lie sphere of develop- 
ment remaining to her was to he found in her 
own eireh* of states and in the Fast. 

Since the great war of 1866, the history of Austria 
has been eoneeruiMl (diicdly with two important 
interests. In the tirst ]>laee, the govmnment had 
to attempt an arrangenienl of the eonllieting claims 
and rights of the ju^oples constituting the emj)ire : 
in the .s<‘<‘ond place, it has had to establish working 
relations with the. great iieighhonring j>owevs, 
(JoniiaTiy and Russia, and esj)ecially with tlie 
latter on the Kasterii (^)uestion. After the eolln]»se 
of I86t), the most enlightened Austrian statesmen 
saw that the true ]>oliey of the empire could no 
longer consist in rej)res.‘<ing national claims and 
constitutional freedom. During the last war, the 
f(‘eling in Ilnngary had been lukewarm, and e^en 
actively hostile to Austria. The Saxon Count 
Reusl, who was now ealh*d to he the head of tlie 
Austrian foreign olliee, advised that an under 
stamling with Hungary was essential. 4Mie same 
loliey fouml a lirm and judicious ailvoeate in 
^'ramds Deak.an iriHueiitial Hungarian. The p(dit- 
ieal indejiendence Hungary was recognist‘d ; and 
the enijK‘ror was ciowm'd king at Pesth in ac'eord- 
anee with the old historic rites (1S()7). Soon there- 
after lie sam*tiom*d t he deidsions of the Ilungaiiaii 
Diet eonemiiiiig tin* nlatioiis of the kin;.>dom of 
Hungary with the oth(‘r eoiintries of the einj»iit‘. 
Siieh was the famous A nstflrirh^ or agreement 
lietwe**!! Hungary and Austria Ihoper, wliioh has 
siuce been in force, ami on tin* whole lias worked 
very well. It. has at l»‘a'-t Ix eri a great iir.provo- 
iiient on me ])re\ions c(mditi<»u of ehro]ii<* ill-feel- 
ing on the part of Hungary. Within the territories 
of Austria Proper th(*re has been a large develofi- 
meiit of const it lit ional fi(‘edom. .At the end of 
1S<)7, the first ]>arliamentaiy ministry in Cisloithania 
was formed. 'J’ln* < Nuicoi ijat >s as aside. K<bi- 
catlon wa.s freed from the control of the. ratholic. 
Church. Marriage wrm j»la(*ed under the juris- 
diction ot the civil power. 'Fhe ]>ress haws were 
rehixid. Finally, the Prussian system of military 
organisation was introd.iiced. In Austria itself, 
IioweM*!*, there are natimial claims wJiich have 
not, as in the e.ase, of Hungary, been satisfied. 
Holiemia especially h.as insisted on its old historic 
rigdits, hut without .su(‘<*(‘ss ; for besides other 
reasons, the question is eoinplieated by the 
presence of jiiiout two million (lerimuis on 
loheiiiian soil. The Slav element in Anstro- 
Ilungary, which is so large, which is oartially <lis' 
contented and more or Jess disjiosed to look towards 
Russia as the head or centre of their race (see 
Panslavism), is an admitted source of weakness 
and danger to the emi>ire. Some of her states- 
men liave advoeateil a system of Federalism as the 
onl^V metliod of reconciling the <Ii verse national 
claims with the existence of tlie enijiire. Tlie 
attenijit to reaiise it in 1871 failed, owing to the 
opposition of the Cermans and Magyars. 

In the foreign afi’airs of Austria, the chief aim 
has been to find a mveudi with Germany 
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and llusnia. Since 1871 an informal alliance has 
sul>sisted hetweeii the eTnj)iro and Clermany ; ainl j 
the participation of Kiissia constituted for a time 
an ‘Alliance of the thn*e Kaisers.’ Ihit the Eastern 
Question is a continual source of dillicultv hetween 
Russia and Austria. In tlie Ivusso-Turkish war of j 
1S77 78, Austria’s dilliculties were a^^;^ravated hy i 
the strongly exi»ressed synii)athy of the Ma^^yars ; 
with the Turks ; and tlie <levelojinient of Russian | 
schemes in Bulgaria furthm' strained relations. ! 
Bismarck ;^ave Austria the sujjport of (iermany hy i 
a formal hut secret alliaiict;, coiichi(hid in Octoher, 
1879, which was juihlished only in Fehruarv 1S8S, : 
when military m’ovemei'lts in Russia, with defensive i 
measures in (ierniany and Austria, were jM>intin;^ | 
to the likelihood of war. The treaty houinl i 
Austria ami (iermany to n‘;^ard an attack hy 
Russia X \ cither state as an attack on itself. 

Since the exclusion of Austria from the Italian 
I’eninsula, her ndations with the new kin^^dom hav<i 
generally been harmonious, in spite of tin* question 
(d the Itulia Inrdt tifn (q.v. ). Her true sphere of 
action is now reco;^nise<l to lie in the south-east, in 
the valley of tlie lower Danulx*, and in the Balkan 
l*(*.uinsu]a. But for the e.llicient fuHilment of this 
jireat mission sin; is not a little weakened hy the 
contlictin^ claims and interests of tin; nationalities 
that exist within her borders. Till they are re- 
conciled, the jiosition of the Austro- 1 tun^arian 
empire must be re;,nirded as unstable and uncertain. 

As reference to an ejirlier ]»ara;^i*a]>h will show, 
in the dual monarchy there are in round numbers 
ten millions of (lermans, six millions of Ma;;yars, 
sixteen of Slavs, three of Rouiiians, and one and 
a half millions of Jews; and each of these races i 
hates land distrusts one or more of the others. I 
'riie bitterness is keeimrxt between (Jernians ami 
Czechs, Ma«^yars and Slavs of Hungary, Magyars | 
and Roumans. The multiplicity of races and their 
mutual jealousies render the task of the central 
government delicate and ditlieult ; but it is in 
another way a source of strength for the monarchy. 
The [irincipal races are so scatterc<l over tin; area 
of the empire that joint action on the )»art of any 
one of tliem is impossible ; thus the northern 
Slavs are separated from their brethr n in the 
soulh. Kaeh stoek has a special alH^ ity for a 
foii'ign power: the Germans for the emi»ire of 
(jcrm/iny, the Czechs for Russia, tCe .smithern 
Slavs for Servia, the Roumans for Roumania. 
Each race in the Austrian em|>ire wouhl, if it tried 
to stand alone, be crushed by its livals within the 
monarchy, or absorbed by the surrounding powers, 
d’he suiueme condition of sab'ty is that the 
various races of Austria should cling closely 
together in danger, ami should find their best 
bond of defence in the ‘ personal ’ union under 
the emperors of the House of Hapsbiirg. And in 
spite of its lack of genius and gcnero.sity, its 
l>olitical blundering and frequent defeat in war, 
that dynasty lias not seldom exjierieiiced the most 
tlevuted loyalty from the various races composing 
the empire. 

For geography and statistics, see works hy i?raclielli, 
Hannak, Trampler, riiilauft, Klim, Strahahii, and 1). 
Kay (bond. 1880); for the history, Loger’s Hintoirr dt 
V Antrich^'-Houifrlt^ {Visx. 1871); Kng. trails. 18<SS), Coxe*s 
//tsfon/ uf the Hou.'if' of Aiintroit and wt»rks by Sehueller, 
Meilath, Idelinowsky, Mayer ( 1874 ), Kroiies *( 1879 ). 

Alistrisi, AucHDrcHV ok, the cratlle and 
nucleus of the Austrian emj»ire, lies on both shies 
of the Danube, from the, moulh of the Inn to 
Bresbiirg, on the borders of Hungary, and embraces 
«an area of 18,05*2 sq. in., with a* poji. of nearly 
3,300,(M)0. It now forms three of the crown- 
lands, or administrative provinces of the empire — 
'*12. Lower and I qiper Austria ( i.e. Austria below, 
and Austria above, the Ens), and the duchy of 


Salzburg (see preceding article; also Salzburg). 
The south and west portions are mountainous ; the 
north and east are more level and fertile, contain- 
ing the great jdain of Vienna, the Marchfehl, vS:c. 
The population is mostly German and Catholic. 
The chief towns, besides Vienna, are Wiener- 
Neustadt, Salzburg, Steyer, Linz, ami Isclil. 

AllteiliL formerly a country village at the 
entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, now inclosed 
within the fortilicaiions of Baris. It is known as 
the residence of famous literary men— such as 
Boileau and Moli^ro. 

Autocll'tllOIieSy the Greek name for the 
original inhabitants of a country, not settlers, 
<*onsidered as having spruiij^ froiii the soil itself. 
The Atlieniaris were fond o? being so called ; the 
ancients counted among ,aiitochthonons races also 
the Arcadians, Latins, Gauls, and Scythians. The 
Latin c<iiiivalent term was ahorigiups. 

Auto'cracy ( Gr. , ‘sole mastery,’ ‘ niling hy one's 
Nolf ’) sigiiilies that form of Government in which tlie 
sovereign unites in liiinselr the legislative and the 
executive powers of the state, and thus rules uncon- 
trolled. Such a sovereign is therefore called an 
autocrat. Nearly all eastern governm(‘nts are of 
this form. Among European rulers, the empi'ror 
of Russia alone hears tlie title of Aiitoer.at, the 
name indicating his freedom from constitutional 
restraint of every kiml. Such is the theory 
or principle of an autocracy, hut it should be 
rememberetl that even the ino>t rigorous auto- 
crat must in practice have regard to the feel- 
ings and opinions of those about him. There are 
real thougli not formal che«'k.s. In autocratic 
states, palaci* or court revolutions are not infre- 
quent. This has been a marked feature of Russian 
history, csj.ecially in the 18th century. The>e 
revolutions often result in tlio deposition and assas- 
sination of the sovereign. In point of fact, the 
jieculiar feature of an autocracy is the absence of 
regular and constitutional limits; it is a strong 
form of ‘])ersonal rule.’ See ABSOLUTISM. 

All to da (Bort., ‘act of the faith;’ Span. 
Auto ({ii Fr) was the name given to the solemnity 
, that from 1481 us«*d to take place in Spain ami 
Bortiigal at the execution of liorctics condemned 
to death ))y the Imjuisition. It was generally lield 
oil a Sumhiy between Whitsumlay and Advent, 
very often on All-Saints' Day. At dawn, the 
dismal tolling of the great hell of the elmrch 
gave the signal to begin tlie drama of the dav ; 
for as such it was looked upon hy the people, 
who throngeil to it in troops, believing that tliey 
did a good work in merely looking t)ii. Men of 
the highest rank nckoned it jirmlent to give 
their couutciiaiice to the ‘ holy ’ tribunal at tliese 
processions, and even grandees of Castile did 
. not disdain to make themselves familiars of 
I the Inqiiisition. The procession was led hy the 
j Dominicans, carrying tiie flag of the Inquisition; 
next followeil the penitents, on whom only penance 
Iiad been lahl ; hehiml them, and separated by 
a great cross xvliieh Mas borne hetore, came 
those condemned to death — barefoot, clad in robes 
painted with hideous ligures calleil the 8anhcniti>, 
and M’ith a pointed cap on the head ; tlien, 

[ elligies of fugitives ; ami lastly, the hones of 
1 deatl culprits, m black coffins painted ivitli Haines 
; ami hellish symbols. Tlie frightful train was 
closed hy an army of priests and monks. The 
proces.sion went throngn the principal streets^ to 
the church, M’here, after a sermon on the true faith, 
the sentence was anmmnccil, the accused standing 
meantime before a orucilix ivith extinguished 
torclie.s in their hands. After the sentence liad 
been r»\ad to them, an officer of the Inquisition 
gave each of the condemned a blow on the breast 
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with his liaml, as a si^^n that they were ^iven over 
by that tribunal to the secular power ; on which a 
secular oflicer took them iu charjije, had them 
fettered, and taken to prison. A few hours after- 
wards, they were hrou^nt to the plaee of execution. 
If they yet, at the last, made profession of the 
Cathoiic faith, they were so far favoured as to l>e 
first straiif'led ; otherwise, tliey were hnined alive, 
and with them the elli^ies and hones of the fuj^itive 
and dead enljuits. As a rule, the kin^, alon^ with 
his whole court, ha<l to exalt by his presence the. 
solemnity of the horri<1 transaction. 'riie most 
s|>lendi<l anto da fe took place at Afadrid, under 
f harles If., in HiSO; ami so late as ]H*2d a .few 
and a deistical schoolimislcr were, the one hunie<I, 
the other lian^^ed, un<ler tlie forms of an auto da 
fe, at V'alencia. See Inquisition. 

All'tOgrapIl (fir.), somethin;; Avritten in a 
person’s own handwritin.i;’, and not hy an amanu- 
ensis, whether a imnc si;;natnre or a whole manu- 
script, as ooposed to a h'rom the Kith century 

onwards, init especially in modern limes, the 
collection of auto;;iaphs lias hecomt* an ohjccl of 
eager pin-snit; ami conseipiently sim;e ISOl they 
have formeil a hrancli of literary trmle. 'I’lie vahu‘ 
of antogra|dis is <lerennined hy tin* intinest felt in 
the Avrit(‘r, the scareity of sncli ndics of him, ami 
the contemts of tin; writing. Kesides portraits of 
famous persons, we naturally wish to jmssess a 
s])eeimen <»f their handwriting, as the peenliarity 
of the style— lh(‘ physiognomy <if the handwriting 
— completes oiir Knowledge of their personality. 
In 1858 a signature of Shakivspeare was purcha.se<l 
hy the Ihitish Alusenni for .300 guineas; whilst ;it 
the .-loy sah? in 1887 a letter of Defoe's, indorsed hy 
Sir Walter Seott, fetched £6.5. l^itliograjdiy is 
particularly serviceahle in this matter, not only hy 
supidying fac similes for hiogiaphical and historical 
works ami for poitraits, hnt also hy inultijilying 
impressions of coll(‘ct(‘(l nntographs. Such liav(‘ 
been published in England by Nichols ( 1S‘20), and 
:ri Germany by AVasmnlli (188.5). Ihil <leserving 
mention befon* all others are the Tsntfrapliir drs 
Ifouunrs (y’I('hrcs {A vols. Paris, 1843); tlu^ I’ollectioii 
of French autograjibs by I)el[»ech (183*2), and of 
German by Sclilottmaiin (3d ed. 18,58). There 
have been w'orks ])iihlished coiitainirig the sign- 
manuals of distingni.shed musicians, of the great 
poets, v'ce. Forgeries of autogra.iibs are not 
infrequent. All Europe t<M)k a li\ely interest in 
the autogra]»hs of the most emimuit men of all 
times from (Aesar downwanls p<»ssessed and partly 
pnhiished hy AI, (diasles, until in 1867 that eminent 
matheinaticiaii had to own he na<l hc<’n duped 
by a forger. See Fontaines, Mauurl (fe rAnuiteur 
d AnliKjraphes (18,36); and Giinther and Selinlz, 
llwidhuik fur Atit(t(fropheus((ininler Glia- 

ravay started in 1862 a ])ei*io<lieal called Amateur 
(V AnUfffriudies ; and last and Franeke in 1884 the 
iiiorithly MHtellungen. fur Autographeusaminlcr. 

Alltoj^ruviire* a peculiar process of j>Iu)tO’ 
engraving patented by ,1. K. Sa>vver, London, on 
November 12, 1884. If an onlinary autotype 
carbon print be placed on silvered eojrper instead 
of on paper, tlie slight relief which the picture 
possesses is enough to admit of an ElectrotyTKi (q.v. ) 
i»eirig taken from it. Tlie raise<l parts of tlie print 
become the depresseil parts in the electrotype. The 
latter can therefore be u.sed for taking impression.s 
from ill the same wiiv as an engraved c‘opperplate. 
See PjiOTOf: ua pii V, V i i ^ ityuk. 

Aulory<*-llS, ( 1 ) a son of Ifermeh, materiial 
grandL-ther of Ulysses, He lived on Mount Par* 
iiassus, and was f.'imoiis for hi.s cniming and 
roblKiries ; similarly, in Shakespeare’s Winters 
TaiCt Autolycus is a ‘ snapper up of uuconsidered 
trifles.’ A ‘literary Autolycus’ is a plagiarist. — 


(2) A Greek astronomer and mathematician of 
Ihtane in yEolia, about 330 B.C., who wrote two 
works, on the revolving sphere, and on the rising 
and setting of the hxed stars. 

AlltOlUafism ((K*,, ‘self-movement’), a term 
applietl to the power of initialing vital processes 
from within the cell, organ, or organism, imle- 
leiidentl.v of any direct or immediate stimulus 
rom without. External conditions produce eil'cids 
Avithin the living matter Avhioh may lie dormant 
fm* a iinn‘, and only suh.scMpieiitly hnd expression 
in activities Avithoiit apparent external stimulus. 
The heart of a cold-blooded, aiiiniak like a tortoise 
ma.y be isolated from the hod.y Avitliout interrup- 
ting the heat, Avhich Avill imleed, in (certain con- 
ditions, continue for days ; the conditions of its 
activity are contained Avithin itself , it is auto- 
iiiali<*. 'riic highest form of automatism is that 
exhihited in the will of man and the higdier animals 
— they can act without ilirect interference from 
Avitliont. Hnt the word, a]>plied to animal life, 
is often used of that which is involuntary and 
merely mechanical ; especially indicating the (’ar 
tesian doctrine, that animals (other than man) are 
like anlmnata, mere machines, without eitlier tlie 
vegetative or scnsitivi!s«nO allotted to them hyAris- 
totle. See PiivsiouaiY, NKiiVtn .s Svstkm,' Likk. 

AlltoilFatoll is derivcil from tAvo ( ireek Avnrds 
signifying self-movenunit, ami is usually a)>plied 
to machinery eonstnictiMl to represent Inimaii or 
animal actions ; ‘ automatic’ used of an a])]iaratiis, 
implies that it does its Avork Avith little or no 
guidance or interference from man, as in a teh*- 
grajihic * aiitomatiir tiansmittcr.’ 3’he consti nclion 
of automata has occupieil the, attention of mankiiwl 
from A’crv eailv ages. Archytas of Tarentum is 
rejiorted, so long ago as 4(M) n.(\, to havi; maili^ 
a ]»igeon that eonhl Hy. Hero of Alexambia 
describes in bis book upon pnenmatios a nnmlier 
of automatic contrivances Avlncli depend upon Avidl- 
knowii juincijdes. Other ancient Avriters record 
similar de\ices; but it is ditliiMilt to understand 
boAV these could have been made at a time 
Avbmi te<*hnii*al knowledge Avas at .a low (d>b. 
Many of them doiihtless wane simjde tricks to 
imjmse upon the snpinstitions and erediileiis. 
One of tlie most jierfect automata Avas oin* 
conslrne^id hy AJ. N’aiicanson, and exhibited 
in Paris in 1738. It rcioo'-ented a flute-])hiycr. 
Avhiidi j>lacc.<l its lips against the instrmmnit, 
and piTMliiced the notes Avith its lingers in 
jirecisely the same manner as a human being 
does. Jn 1741 AI. Vancanson nunle a tlageob t- 
pl.iyer, Avhich witli one haml beat a tambonr- 
ine ; and in the same year be produced a duck, 
'riiis w.is a most ingenious contrivance, the 
meclr nical duck h<*ing madi^ to rondiict itself 
in every respect like its animated jiattern. It 
swam, ilived, ate, thank, dresstnl its wings, i'vc. 
as naturally as its live companions ; ami, most 
Avonderful of all, by' means of a stdntion in the 
stomach, it was actually matlc to digest its foo<l ! 
Hrewster says of this tluek ‘that it Avas perhaps 
the most womlerfnl piece of mechanism that Avas 
ever made.’ This statement is ipialitied by" Robert 
Houtlin, the cclebnitcd <;on juror, into whose hands 
Vancanson ’s ‘ duck ’ Avas phusnl for repair. He 
found that Hjc so-called ‘digestive process’ was 
brought about by a vulgar trick altogether un- 
worthy of its author, avIio Avas Avitlioiit doubt a 
clever mechanician. M. Droz, a Swiss, made mr 
tJie king of Sjiain a sheep that Iilcateil, and a dog 
Avliich guarded a basket of fniit. If any of the 
fruit w.as taki n aAvay, the dog harked incessantly 
until it Avas rejilaced. He also made a sin«;iiig' 
bird, Avhich aajis ultimately quite eclipBod by 
another made by Alaillardet. 
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The ‘ Piping Bullfinch,’ first exhibited at tlie 
London Exhibition of 1851, >vas a veiy perfect 
example of those automata wliicli imitate tiie 
movement and song of birfis. This piece of 
apparatus was a box of the size of a large snufi'- 
box. Upon touching a spring, a liny bird sjnaiig 
from it, liuttered its wings, and trilled the true 
pipe of the bullfinch. The s(»und in reality came 
from the box, whicrh contained a small pipe which 
could be shortened ami lengthened by the action of 
a piston, so as to give dilbMcnt notes. It was c.on* 
trolled by a lever, which was actuated by studs 
on a small chxjkwork barrel, the necessary wind 
being furnished 'by bellbws. Tt was indeed a very 
elaborate adaptation of the same i)rinciple which 
actuates the meidianical cuckoo in the well-known 
Swiss clocks. And in this connection, famous 
complic. te<l clocks like that in the catliedral of 
Strasburg <leserve mmition. 

Most of the automata which draw’ or w’rite 
have probably been a<laj>tations of the j>:inta 
graph principle, ami have in recent years bemi 
•lipsed bv the writing teh‘graph of ^Ir K. A. 
(/owper. This, of course, is m»t an automaton, 
but it is mentioned here as a marvellous proof of 
what can be accomolished by electrical means. 
The system was woikimI for some months on the 
South-western Kaihva}^ between Waterloo and 
Woking stations, a distam^e of 2() miles. Messages 
Avritten at one of th<‘se stHti<ms were repHsluciMl 
in the ham! waiting of the operator at the other. 
Homlin, the- faimnis conjurer, mad(? a writing and 
drawing automaton, whicli mad <* a great s< nsation 
wlien e.xhil)ite<l in Paiis. It was set in motion 
hy elockw’ork. Palu}!- s talking ma<-l'ine, exhil)ite<l 
in varifuis cities some, years ago. has h(‘en clas.seil 
among ^•,elel)l■ated antonuita; but it lias no claim 
to this distinction, for it was work<*d keys and 
pedals. It verv impmfectly ref»rodiice<l speech by 
mcclianical means. Kemjiclcn s chess player was 
long regardi^l as an automaton, but it is now 
know'n that a crippliMl officer — a famous chess- 
player — was concealed within the figure, and that 
lie useil this means to csca[ie from Russia, wlnue. 
a juice had been set uj»on his bead. 

tfi late years all previous ellbrts in tb . making 
of autonnita have been surjiassed by Mr d. 
Mask»*!yne, who may truly lx* s;u t to have 
commcnce<l a new era. 'Flie lust oue, * Psycho,’ 
was introdiuMul to juiblic nolict* in .January 187.’). 
This is a seaUxl figure, of light «'onstruction. 
During j»erformaiice it is doubly insulated by 
being placed on a gl.ass cylinder, Avliicli stands 
njioii a small im'vable j>latforri', furnished w’itli 
j>orcelain castors 'riiis arrangement at once 
negatives the idea that it m.av be wa)rk<‘d !>y 
electricity. The figure moves its lie.'ul, an<l from 
a rack in front of it chooses the cards necessary 
for playing a hand at whist, wliich it jilays in a 
masterly manner. It will also work out c.alcuhi- 
tiniis up to ]00,0()(),(K)(), showing the entire total 
of each calculation in a box in front hy opening a 
sliding door. It a(;is Avithout any mechanical 
connection with anything outside it, and yet is 
so rnnch under control that it exetuites all orders 
intelligently. The nat\irc of this control is so 
secret that, althi)ugh Mr M.asktdy lie’s assistants 
are aware tliat certjiin operations jiroduce certain 
results, they are quite ignorant as to the prin- 
ciple iijpon Avhich the automaton Avorks. Zoe 
(_IS77) IS another antomatoii Avh’vch ow* s its crea- 
tion to Mr Maskelyne's iiigenuify ”'his is also a 
sitting figure— insulat< d, und haVing no lueeliani- 
cal connection Anth aiiylldng During per- 

formance tliei-e is placed in front of it a .sheet of 
drawing-paper, upon Avhich it ti.ices the likemess 
of any public character Avhich may be chosen l>y 
the spectators from a list of 2(H) names. Mr 


Maskelyne has also constructcul other automata, 
which jilay upon musical instruments, and perform 
other siirjuising feats. The principles iinolved 
in their construction an; :4ccret. See rNKT’MATirs, 
I! KUO OF Alkxandkia ; RrcAVster's Lr.ftcrs on 
Xttfund Muffir : Homlin, Secrets of Coiijiiriufj ; 
Menwira uf lluudin ; Hutton’s Midhanftfiral liccre- 
utious, 

Alltoil'oiliy ((Jr., iself-legislation’) is the ar- 
rangement by wliicli tlu‘ eiti/.tuis of a state manage 
their own legishilion and g«>vernment ; ami this evi- 
dently may, Avitli (autaiii reslrietions, he the- ease 
also Avitliin limited bodies of the .same j)co[>]e, such 
.as parishes, corjjonitioiis, religions se(;ts. These 
districts or communities may he autonomous, if 
not ah.sohitt;ly, yet Avithin eertain defined limits, 
lliey may he s;ii«l to enjoy a j>aitial, limited, or 
loeal autonomy. .Autonomy is often used to desig- 
nate the chaniet eristic of the ])olitieal eondition 
of aneient (Jreeee, Avhi'rc every eity or towai coni- 
muiiit v elaimed the right of indej>endeut soveaeign 
action. Recently the Avonl is more sjiocilically 
used of territories or jnovinces, Avldeli, Avhile sub- 
ject in some malteis to a higher sovereignty, are 
autonomous in «»tlier resjieets. Thus the Treaty 
of Berlin made Eastern Roiimeli.'i an ‘autonomous 
jirovinee;’ though subject to the dirc<*t political 
and military aulhority «)f the sultan, it Avas to 
have ‘ .'ulministrative autonomy' in all its internal 
ail'airs. Egyi>t jiossesses a higher autonomy. I’lio 
self-government mi joyed hA tlu; British colonies 
may he de.seiihed {is .'i modified form of {uitonomy ; 
so ;ilso the Home-rule el;iimed by Irehind. But 
these {ire not usinil aj»j>lic{itions of tiie Avord. 

AutO|llasfy ((»r., lit, ‘self-formed’), a mode 
of suigic.-il treatment which consists in replacing 
{I diseased p{irt l»y imstns of he{ilthy tissue from 
amitluT j»5iit of tlie s{ime body. 'The most fjimiliar 
iiisiiiuee is the Rhinojlastie or l'{ili{ieotian opera- 
tion, for su]»jtlving a new' nose from the skin of the 
forehe{id. 

Autopsy {(Jr., ‘s(‘eing for one's self’), cye- 
Avitnessiiig. ;i direct observation ; hut genenilly 
used of {I Rost-mort(*m (‘j.v.) ex.amimition or dis- 
s(*etion of tie* dead body. 

AlltotyiM'. In this procr‘ss, a sheet of jKijier 
eoate<l with .‘i lilm of hiehroimitiseil gel.atine, in 
Avliieli l{im|d>laek or other jxu'manent jdgment 
luis been held in solution or snsj»eiision, is exjiosod 
to the action of li-ht, in :l jtrinting-frame, beneath 
an ordinary photogr.'iph neg;itive. In jirojioition 
as the light is admitted to tin* gehitine film 
or ‘lis^-ue,' through the negative, it becomes 
hardened {ind insoluble in w;iter. The print is 
afterwanls treated h\ washing {iw{iy the uiuillereil 
jiortions of the lilm, and tht‘ result i.s a per- 
m.anent ]»rint of the object j>liotograj)lied. The 
jirocess is adminxhly ;\<l{ipted tor the rejiroduction 
of oil-j)aiut iugs ; {ind the enormous series of .‘iiiTo- 
tvpes fnmi the chief wauks in all the gTe{it 
public g{iIJeiics of Knrojie, juihlishcd hy the Mes.srs 
Ilniun of Dormxch, near Muihausen, are unrivalled 
in this diicelion. The process has also heen suc- 
ccs.sfully emjiloyed for the ri'ju'oduetion of ilniAviiigs j 
hut Avliere the Aiork to lie cojiicd lias a j)crfeetlv 
dead surhicc — as is the C{ise, for instance, Avitli 
eharco{il sketches - the .-.light glo.ss possesse«I by the 
antotvpe i»rint is {i di.s{idvanl{ige. This objection 
is stiil greiiter in the rejiroduclion of engravings 
and etchings *, and for these the. heliogravure 
process of AI. Amand Durand of P{iris is prcfemhle, 
{IS liere a met.il pl.ate i.s prejiared hy the aid of 
photogniphy — more or less snpjilemented hy re- 
ionchings by the IwAiid Avitli burin or etching-needle 
— and can lie juinted in ink ami upon i)apcr exactly 
siinilai to those of the original engraving or 
etching which is being copied. Autotypes, and 
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also heliogravures, can he printed with a margin, 
without mounting ; a great advantage when hook 
illustrations are required, as mounted photographs 
never preserve a perfeetl^i; Hat surface, hut, with 
the slightest change of tcnqierature, warj) the 
paper to which th(»y are attached in a most 
unsiglitly manner. See PHOTOcjKAriiv. 

Alltlllllll, the Ijiird season of the ^yoar, be- 
tween summer ami winter. Astronomically, in 
the northern hemisphere, it begins at the autum- 
nal eipiinox, when tlie sun ent(‘i*s Tdhra, ‘22d 
Septeml)er, ami ends at the winter solstice, when 
the sun enters Capricorn, 21st December; hut 
popularly, in (Jreat Uritain, it eomiuises the 
three months, August, September, ami October. 
Ae<rording to Littre, it extends in France from 
the end of August to the tii\st fortnight of Novem 
her; according to Webster, in North Annnica it 
includes the months of September, October, and 
November. In tlie southern hemis[)here it corre- 
sponds in time to the northern spring. 

AuIiIIK town in tlu^ I'nnudi department of 
SaAne et Ltiire, in the Ihngumlian district of 
Autunois, situated on tlie river Arroiix, .*U 
miles NW. of Clifdon by rail. It i-i the seat 
of a hislio]), amt has a tine cathedral (12th 
century, restored iStio), college, mus«Mim, and 
library, and many ruins of Koinan temjiles, gates, 
triumphal arelu's, and other antiquities. Cloth, 
car[»ets, and velvet are manufactured, ami there 
is an active trade in horses, corn, and wood. 
Aiitun wjis the ancient A utjnsthd tnunn. and has 
been by many identilitMl with the earlier Jlihrarte, 
the chief city of the ^Fdui, though it seems more 
likely that the site <»f the latter was Ileauvray, 
10 miles distant. Tiider the Homans it h(*came 
a famous school (tf eIo(|uence. It was destroyed 
by 'Pet’-iens in 270 A.D., hut was rebuilt by (’on- 
staiitiiui the (treat. It was ])uriied and [ullaged 
by the Vandals in 400, IJurgundians in 414, Huns 
in 4.")!, Franks in oilO, and Saracreiis in 730, and 
nearly destroyed by the Normans in S05. In 1370 
it was imrned by the English. At tlie ( 'ouncil <)f 
Autiin ( 1001), King Pbiliii 1. Avas eM^ommunicated 
for ilivoreing bis queen, Uerlba. The famous 
Talleyrand was bishop of the dioeese, and here 
Macinabon was born. Pop. ( ISSO) 13,194. 

AllVCrifllO, a soutluMH eentral ilistrict of 
Fraiiee, was before the Hevolutioii a separate 

S rovince, ami coinciileil nearly Avith tlic niodern 
epartineiits of ('antal and Puv-dc-l )oim*. Au- 
vei'gne falls naturally into tAvo divisions Pjqier 
Auvergne, to the south, nigged and immntaiiious ; 
ami LoAver Auvergne, to tb.'- north, some parts of 
Avhich, especially ok the left hank of the Allier, 
are distinguished for extraordinary fertility. The 
climate is subject to violent extremes and great 
storms, cold in the moiiiitainons distriirts, Avhilst in 
the plains the heat of summer is often <qq)res.sive. 
Not only do the cone and dome like shajies of 
the summits betray a volcanic formation, but also 
the great imusses of litisalt and tracliyte that 
break through the crust of granite ami gneis'i, 
render it manifest that this Avas a great focus of 
volcanic action at a comparatively nsjcnt perioil. 
Among the summits that have apjnirently been 
at one time volcanoes, the most remarkable 
are Cantal (6093), Moiit-Dorc (OKSS), and Ihiy- 
de-Dome (4806); all are noAv covered Avith ver- 
dure. The hava-covored plateaus are desert, but 
the pulverised volcanic earths that cover the 
slopes and valleys form a rich and fniitfiil soil. 
Agriculture is in a iiide and backward condition ; 
but the ]>re^^ding of cattle, esjiecially of mules, is 
diligently carried on Auvergne produces iron, 
lead, Clipper, and coal, and i- rich in ' abiable 
mineral springs, both cold and hot. 


The Auvergnats are a highland peo])le, nide and 
ungaiidy, jioor, ignorant, and, though of southern 
temperament, laborious. They are probably the 
almost unniixed dcseemlants "of the ancient in- 
habitants of this jiart of (laid, and sjieak a dialect 
of their oAvn. Largo numbers of them go to 
service in Paris and other northern towns, where 
they are marked by their |ironunciation. Auvergne 
has, liowever, jirodiiccd distingnisliod men, sueli as 
the Ariianld family, Lafayette, and Poligiiac. 'Phe 
chief toAvns are Clermont ami Aurillac (q.v.). The 
cimnirv derived its name from the (hdtic Acerni 
or Arrerni, Avho long ilcfemled their fiistnessiis 
against (.'a*sar, as later against tflie Coths, llur- 
gnndiaiis, and Franks. Long a sojiarate county, 
it AA'as not incorporakMl Avith France till 1031. 

Auxerre (anc. A Kllssiodonan)^ the chief town 
of tlie Frcmcli dcjiartment of Yonrie, stands on 
the riA'er Yonm*, 109 miles SE. of Pari.s by rail, 
in a rich district abounding in vineyards. Tt is 
poorly built, hut presents an imposing aspect from 
a distance, the most promineiit feature being tin; 
noble (lothic cathedral, Avhicli dates from 1215, 
hut was not eonqileted till the 16th century. Tlieie 
are two other interesting churches, a museum, a 
large library, stn,tucs of Fourier and Davout, iNc.. 
Anxerre Avas a llourisliing toAvn before the Homan 
invasion of Caul. It Avas destroyed by tlie Huns 
ill 451, ami in 486 Avas Avrested by Clovis from tlie 
Koiiiaiis. The county of Aiixerrois came finally in 
1477 to the kingdom of F’raiice. The priiieipal 
manuhicturos are Aviiie (a liglit Hnrgumly ), i*amlfes, 
ehemioal.s, and hosiery. Pop. (1880) 16,754. 

All.VOlllUS a fortified toAvn in the Fremrli 
department of ( NMe d‘(.>r, on the left hank of tlio 
Saone, 20 miles SE. of Dijon. It has a J4th- 
century church, a Itith-century castle, and a 
statue (1857) of Napoleon I. Pop. 5500. 

Ava^ a ruined city of Jhiriiiah, of which it Avas 
the capital from 13()4 to 1740, and again from l.S‘>2 
to 1838. It stands on tlie left hank of the IraAvadi, 
about 6 miles to the SW. of .Amaraiuira. Ava iioav 
is almost a ilesert, its t (mi pies ami houses having 
h(.‘eii r(.‘diic(.Ml to ruins by an (‘arthrjuak(‘ in 1839. 
On the opposite hank stands Sagaiiig, which has 
twi(.‘e been tin* s(*at of govmnment. 

Ava, Arva, Vava, <>r Kava {Piper 

nun), a plant of tin.* natural oider Piperac^eu' ( q- ' • )» 
])ossessiiig nareotii; properties, rnt.il rcvmntly, it 
AA'as ranked in the genus Pijier ( PiMqier). It is 
a sliruhhy plant, Avitli lu*art shaped, acuminate 
hsiAms, and very sliorl, solitary, axillary spikes of 
lloAvei-s. It is a native of many of the Soulh-sea 
islands, Avhere tlu* inhabitants iutoxi(‘.ate tliein- 
s(;lve.s Avith a ferimMited liquor prepared from tli<3 
ujqier n-M tioii of the mot and the ha.se of the stem. 
The rlii/ome is thick, Avoody, rugged, and aro- 
matic. The intoxicating liquor is prenared by 
macerating it in Avati.r. The savage Tahitians 
Avere accustomed to ]>iepare it in a very odious 
manner; much as the Indians of the Andes jue- 
pare Vhiea or Maize beer —chewing the root, 
dejmsiting it in a howl, straining through cocoa- 
nut husk, and mixing Avitli Avater or cocoa nut 
milk. As the beverage Avas drunk immediately 
afterAvards, no fennentatiun could have taken 
place, and the narcotic ])roperty Is therefore 
ascribed to an acrid resin, Kawme^ which is 
present in the root. For an account of the maim* 
facture of the beverage, see Mariner’s History of 
the Tongn lahtntis. Tlie taste is unj)leas.ant t»> 
tho.se unaccustomed to it, and lias been likened 
to that of rliuharh and magnesia. The intoxica- 
tion is not like that produced by ardent spirits, 
hut rather a stupefaction like that caused by 
iniiuni. It is succeeded hy a copious perspiratioin 
The habitual use of ava causes a whitish scurf 
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on the skin, which, amon^ the heathen Tahitians, 
was reckoned a had^e of iiohility, the coniinon 
jioople not liavin^ the means of iiidulj^ence reipii- 
site to produce it. Ava is, like cocani, a local 
amcsthetic. 

Avcllaiiclies ( Er. , from (nuifcr, ‘ to desctmd ' ) are 
masses of snow or ice that slide or roll down tin* 
declivities of hi^h mountains, and often occasion 
great devastation. They li.ave various names, 
according to their luiture. Drift or powder aval- 
anches (Der. Sf((Hf}-l(nrinrji ) consist of snow, wlii(‘h, 
loose and <lry from strong frost, once set in motion 
hy the wind, aca iimulates in its <lescent, and coni(*s 1 
sud<I(‘nly into tlie valley in an overwhelming dust- 1 
cloud. Avalaiurhes of this kind occur chietly in I 
wint(U% ainl arc dangerous on account of tlieir 
suddimness, sulioc.ating men and animals, ami 
overtiK ung houses hy tlu^ compression of the air 
which th(‘y cause. Another kind <d' avalanche 
r(*semhl(‘s a landslip. Wlieii the snow begins to 
melt ill spring, the soil henejith lM*c<Mnes lo<»se 
and sli]>])erv ; and the snow slides down the 
deelivity hy its own weight, earr\ ing with it soil, 
tre(*s, ami rocks. 'I'ln* greatest <langer i.s where 
(dovated tiviets of moderate' deidivity are separated 
from the valleys hy preci[)itous walls of rock ; 

I he. softened snow of sju ing heginning to roll or 
.slide on these slojies, is InirhMl over the j)reci]dees 
with hsirfiil force into the valleys. The very 
uiiid (MMsed hy them proslralt's forests and houses, 
h e a\'al;ineln's are those that are .seen and heard 
in sumnu'i* thumlering down the steeps -(‘.g. of 
th»‘ dnngfrau. They consist of masses of ice that 
deta<*h themselves from the glaci(‘rs in the upper 
regions. d’h(‘y are most <‘onimon ii: July, August, 
ami S(‘]»i<‘mh(‘r. Nine gii'at Alpin<‘ .‘ival.tnches, 
which cost -117 liv(‘s, arc on |•cc(u•d between lolS 
and ls7!h the most destructive being om* of IS‘27, 
wliich sw«‘pt a.vay h.ilf the villag<' of Biel, in the 
1 ' pper Valais, with <S<S iiilmhitants. Sudden av.ah 
aiiches. larger or smaller, constitute one of the 
special <huig«‘rs of Alpim* climhing, S<‘e(‘oay, />/<• 
Lairitfcu t/tr Srlnnizrrnl fun (Bern, ISSl ). See 
(li.Ai’iKit, In:, AlimM'; t'la u. 

Avalloil (am*. a town of I'le ilepart 

m- at of N'orimg h i ance, *2t) miles SK. ( i Au.xerre, 
on a, ‘<teep hill of red gi jinilt*, nearly sir rounded hy 
the ii\ er (.'ousin. Avallon is a very MndcMit town, 
ot (’eltie origin, and has l»*cn often besieged amt 
taken. The church, iii Burgumliaii (iothic, dat<‘s 
from the 12th ceuturv. l\)p. 

AvaloiU the e.arthlN^ ])aradis(! of (’eltic m\lli- 
ology, a ‘green island’ far to the westward wlime 
the sun god si^eim to sink to his n‘st. I'liither 
caim; heroc-s like the mighty hioun and th«' great 
Aitliur, «'iiid there they continued to live. Here 
were, the, niy.stie fountain, the apples ( with 
ilitur strang<‘ magical jiro]u'rt i<*s, and the mighty 
smith who forgt'd ‘ Dure Kiitailh'’ for Arthur. The 
Unino was ajjplied in the ehiMilrons poetry of 
the mhldh; ag<‘s to the n'gioii when* the fairy 
Morgana holds her court, and afterwards hy ration- 
ali.sing historians to Hie Isle of Saints an islet 
in the river Bret in Somer-setshire famous in 
roniantie British history as an abcxle of Druids and 
tlie place to wliich Artlmr was carried to get healed 
of his wounds. 

Avuloily a ])eninsula forming the east-Tii part 
of Ncwfoundlaml (<[.v,), in wdiich St John's, the 
capital, is situated. 

Avainturiite. See Avknti kink. 

Avars, a tribe of Tatar origin, who made 
their appearance a hundreil yean- later than the 
Bulganana, in the countries ah mt the Don, the 
Caspian Sea, and the Volga. <>iie part of them 
reniained in the Caucasus, another pan pressed 


forward (about 555 A.D.) to the Danulie, and 
settled in Dacia. Here they scrveil in Jnstiniairs 
army, ami assisted the Lombards to overturn the 
kingdom of ilie (ieiiiih?*; find, about the emi of 
the Otli century, iimler the mighty Khan Ihijan, 
they comjuerc<i Baniionia. J,«ater, they niasteretl 
Dalmatia; ma<le devastating incursions into Her- 
many and Italy ; and extendeil their dominion 
over the Slavs living on, and northwards from, 
the Daiiuhi*, as w(*ll as over the Bulgarians as 
far as the Black Sea. 'riu'se nations at last rose 
against them, ami in (i-tO a.d. drovi*. them out of 
Dalmatia, ('oidined to Baiinonia, they were suh- 
<lued hy Charlemagne, and well-nigh extirpated 
hy the, Mmavians, so that after 827 they <Us- 
appear from history. They usnally surrounded 
their .settli'inents with fortilicatitms of stake.** 
ilriveii into tlu* ground, ami earth, of wliich 
tracc.-^, under the naim* of Avavian Bings, are yet 
found in the countries fonni'ily o(?cu]»ied hy them, 
'riie ri'siilts of recent eritieisin shi»w' that, in all 
probability, the Avars belonged to tlu* same gri'at 
Turanian stock as tlu* Huns, and that their 
original residence \va.s the land lying east of the 
Tobol, in SilM‘ria. 

Avatar (Sanskrit, aminrn) signilies juimarily 
a 4lescent, hut is sjieeially ;it»plii‘d to the descent 
of a Hindu deity u])oii the earth in a manifest 
sliapt*. either for henelieent or for retriluitive ends. 
It is thus almost s\ mni.N nuuis in its signitieatiim 
with the ( 'hristiaii teiin ‘incarnation.* Tlie word is 
s<mietimes rhetorically (‘luployed in Kngiish litera- 
ture ;is e^piivalcut to mauiicslation or phase. 1‘lie 
ten avatars of N’islimi ( «j. \ . i are the most famous 
in Hindu ni> Ihologv . 

.Ivatrlia, n h.iy «>n the ('ast co.ast of Kain- 
ehatka, hy far the h(*st liarlamr of the wlu le penin- 
sula, ami containing witldn it tlu* sinalh r hay on 
\vhi<*h stands the capital city of Betiopanlov.sk 
(tj.v. k Avatclia Bay is one of the linest harhoui's 
in the worhl, and is surrounded hy suj>erh scenery, 
'rile name is also gi\en to two volcanoes lying to 
the north om* (tlovalaja Sojika) S.‘)()0 feet high; 
tlu* other ( Koiyatskaya Sopka ) 10,00(1 feet high. 

Aveluirr, or Am i:v. a small village <d Wilt- 
shire, ().l mile,-. W. of MarllMuauigh. It is reniark- 
Jihle as the sit<* of the hugest niegalitliic stniclnre 
ill Brit.’iiii, ami as h.iNing in its neighhonrhood 
several h.arrows and cioiidechs of remote anli<|uity. 
.V large outer eirclt*. ociaijtying a llal area of ground 
on tlu* south of the Keiinet, ;i diniinnt iie tiiliutary 
i of llu* 'I’hames, eoji'-ists. or rather consisted, of a 
hundred large? hl«/eks e>f stone*, p];ie*e«l on eml in a 
e'ircular hum, around a le'\t‘l area .'>50 \arels in 
diamete*r, l>oumled on a ele‘e*p iliteh aiul a high 
! e*iiihaiikiiie‘nt. riu're art* also reimiiiis of two 
smalle*r stone e'ireh's within tlu* iiie-losure*, one con- 
sisting of two concentric circh‘s of 45 u]uight 
.stenu's. with a me'iihir, eu ohe'lisk, ‘20 fe*e*t high, lu'ar 
thec(*ntre*; the otlu'r, a similar thmhle e‘ircle of 45 
stones, te) the north we*st of the* fornuT, with a 
ehdiiie*!! in the (“(‘litre. 'Die stoiu.*s that remain of 
this .-ineient uork are not of iinife*rm si/e ; they 
mejisiire from 5 to *20 fe*t*t in height ah<»ve‘ the 
ground, and from 5 to 1*2 in breadth and ihick- 
iie.ss. 'File* emhankment, which is broke*!! elown 
in several place's, had origin;illy an e*nt ranee to 
the eirele, from which issm*d the ‘ Kennet Avenue,’ 
ruuniiig 1-450 yards soutli eastward in a j»erf(,*etly 
straight line, and 17 >ards broad, with a range of 
blocks on e*it her side similar to those* of the e*ire‘h3 
itse*lf. Of tlu* surronmling- ant iepiit it's, those wliieli 
a]>pe*ar most closely e*oniie*e’t('d w'ilh the circle? arc 
the double circh* (155 x 158 feotl on Hakpcii Hill, 
and a large? harrow , or lofty conical moiiml call(*el 
Silhiirv iiill, lhree-(]narters of a mile to the south. 
It is situated nearly midway betw'een* the two 
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avenues, in the line of the ancient Roman road 
l>etween London and Ratli. Close to the base, it 
measures (>70 yanls in circumference ; the sloping 
jici«;ht is *240 feet ; the pferpendieular height, RIO 
feet ; the diameter of the level area at the top, 104 
feet ; the space covered hy tlie whole wt>rk, over 
5 acres. .Vvelmry was included in the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act, ISS‘2. 

Very little was known of Avedmry tem[de and 
the aiiti<[uities in its vicinity till the year 1740, 
when Dr Stukeley puhlishc,(l his Stotichcmp’ and 
Afninj, Tiro 'J\ in/drs n:sfon<( to the British th nids: 
though Aubrey had written an account of them in 
1000, by commainl of Cbarles 11., the manuM*ript 
of which still exists. None of the earlier topog- 
raphers or antiipiarics appear to have* left any 
descrintion of tliem. Mlien Sir Ilicliard Hoare, 
in collectin*' materials for his Ancient Wiltshire^ 
examined them in IS 1*2, 7*2 years after the .appear- 
ance of Stukeley 's work, and 104 Jifttn- the lirst 
survey by Aubrey, a jj;reat number of the stones 
had disapp ‘ared, and in many plac(‘s it was difli- 
t even the nlaii of the woi 
to more recent inquirers, 3lr hVronsson believes 
that the Avebury circle an<l Silbury Hill inark 
the graves of tli(rs<* who hdl in the tweltth or 
last .Arthuriaji battle, at Radon Hill (.V2() A.D. ), 
whilst Sir John Lubbock assi; 4 ns Avebury to the 
close of the stone, t)r the* commencement of tin* 
bron/e, a>^e. S(‘c works cited under S toNKllKNOK. 

Avciro, a town of Portu^^al, in the ]>rovince of 
Reira, 40 miles S. <»f ()porlo by rail. It is situ- 
ated on tin? Uia (TAvciro, a salt lake or la<^n)on, 
joined to the sea by a canal. Aveiro is a bishop V 
see. manufactures sea • salt, and has valuable 
lisheries of sardines arnl oysters. Pop. 71()7. 

Avi'lIi'llO {fUK*. AtKllinani), chief town of an 
Italian nrovim'c of the same name, at the foot of 
Monte v’erj,dne, bO miles K. of Naples by rail. 
Avellino sullered greatly from eartlnpiakes in 1()94. 
1731, and iSOb. It bus a catln‘<lra,l and royal c«d- 
le;^e, mannfa<*tures of linen, paper, hats, .salami, 
and considerable trade in corn and in haz<d-nuts, 
sviiich were famous ev(*ii in antiquity. Pop. ( ISSl ) 
1(),37() ; of provinci* ( 18S1 ) 30.3, *2*28. 

A'vi^ Hlari'fL Jd.so Anajklk’a SvM TArio or 
the An^telic Salutation, an* names j^iven by tin* 
Roman Catholics to a very common form of adilress 
to the V irgin Mary. A cr Maria are the first two 
words of the oia><*r, in Latin, which is taken from 
the an^cl (Jahriers salutation ( laike i. *28) : ‘ flail, 
Mary, highly favoured, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed ait thou amon;^ women ’ In this form, 
aceor<lin^ to an onlina.in'c of (Jrc^^iiry I., with tin* 
addition of Klizabelh's Avords, ‘and hle.s.sed is the 
fruit of thy womb,' the invocation was at first .--aid 
by the priests duriii;; ma.ss, on the fourth Sunday 
after Advent. With the <.*\tende<l cult of the 
Virgin since the 11th <*entury, the yVvi* Maria 
appears as a lay-]»ray(*r of equal use with the 
Pater Noster, and was sanctioned as such at the 
end of the P2th century. Accoidingly, not only 
did Urban IVL (1*2()1) fidd the <*oiicluding Avords. 
Jesns Christ ns^ Amoi, but since the first half of the 
Uith century, the prayer b(*gan to receive, more 
and more commonly, as an addition to tlie old 
formula, what constitutes the concbi.si«ni of the 
modern form : ‘ Holy .Mary, mother of (bnl, pray 
for ns sinners, now* and at the hour oi f>ur death. 
Amen.’ TI'*j com])lcte form in J.atin is; ‘Ave 
.Maria. :rnuia plena, bencdict.-i tn in mulieribus, 
fbunimis tecum ; ct bene<l ictus frucuns ventris ini, 
.U''us. Sauc^L Maiia, M ii<‘r Dei, ora pro nobis 
pcf‘catoribu^ nunc, et in lioia mortis nostra*, 
Amen.’ An edict ot .lohn XXll. (13*2H) ordains 
that every Catholic shall, iiiurning. m»on. and 
ev oiling, fit the warning of the bells, repeat three 


aves. This ringing of bells as a summons to 
morning, mid-<lay, and evening prayer, is re- 
tained in some (‘oniitries, and is still called the 
Ave Maria, or Angelus Domini. The Avhole prayer 
as it iioAV stands is ordered in the breviary of Pius 
V. (ir)(i8) to be said daily before the (\anonical 
Hours (q.v.), as well as after Compline. The aves 
are reckoneil by the small beads of the rosary, 
Avhich are bence <*alle<l Ave Marias, Avhile the 
large beads are d(“Votcd to tin? Pater Noster. The 
name ^imjehts Damini comes from the Latin 
version <»f tin? iiassage in Scripture introducing 
the salutat ion. There are famous musical settings 
of the Avt? Maria by mniiy of the g/eat composers. 

AV€*llipiM*€‘ {Uoi Badja), Arabian jdiilosojdier, 
AA’as born in Spain towards the close (|f the 11th 
ccTitnry, most likely at Sarago.ssa, lived as a 
pliAsician in Morocco at the court of the Almora- 
vides, ami died at Fez in 11.38. His juincipal 
wtu k, known to us juily through a .IcNvish av liter of 
the I4th century, was tin? Conduct uf tfo’ Solitary^ 
ji systt‘m of rules whereby mankind might rise to 
higher things. 

Av<*llS* Ihepojuilar name of (Jenm (<j.v. ), a genus 
of Ro.sace,e, of which two sj)e<*ies, C. urlnnnint, 
tin* (’ommon Av(‘us, ami C. rira/c, or Water Avens, 
with their hvbrids, are (‘ommon in Rritain, and 
range through f(?mp(*ratc regions. ’Fhe roots Avere 
formerly used in jdiarmacy as a tonic, astringent, 
and aromatic, whence the names of clov(*-root ami 
herb-bennet {herha hcncdicta ) ot old bcrb.als. 
Av€‘llfilie Hill. See RoMK. 

Avt*llli'llllS 1 doHANNKs 'ruruMAYK J, a scholar 
and historian, born ;it .\lM*nsb(‘rg ( Lat. Aren- 
timon), Ravaria, in 1177, studied at Ingolstadj, 
Vienna, and Paris, and afterwards taught (Ireek 
aptl mathematics at (’rac(o\. In 1.30!) the Duke 
of RaA'aria called him to Munich, and intrust<'d 
him Avith the (‘ducat ion «d his sons. H(‘re 
Aventinus wrote his history of Ravaria { Annates 
Baiorutn). 'Phis work Avas not publisln*<l until 
twenty y<‘ars after his ileath, which took nlace 
at Rati^bon in ir)34. and then only with large 
iKutions, more trm* than pleasant., al)out the. 
lennish Chur(*h, excised. 'rh(*se, however, wen* 
all restored iji Cisner’s e<lition of l.'iSO. A\'(?ntinus 
wrote several oth»?r learned works on history and 
anti<|uitii*s. A (*omph*te edition of his Avorks Avas 
issued by the Ravaiian .Acadi’iny of Sciences 
(Munich, .7 vols. 1880 81). His monument Avas 
erected in his native, town in 18()1. See Jkd- 
!i Mger's A rent in us und srinr /nit (Munich, 1877). 

A VCll'tlirilir. or .\vaN’H itlNK, a vitreous 
A’ariety of (piartz, generally translucent, and of a 
gray, gr(*en, yell(»AV, red. or hroAA ii c«)lour, and con- 
taining .iiimerous minute. sj»angles. Tln?sc last are 
gem*rijlv mica, but sometim(*s, according to s«)me 
authoriti(‘s. th(*y are scales of nM?tallic cojiiier. It 
is used in jeAV(?lr\, but is not so much valued as 
tin* liner kinds of amethyst or cairngorm stone. It' 
is fouml ill Silesia, Rohemia, France, Spain, and 
India, but chielly in tin* Ural Mountains, lu'ar 
Kkaterinburg. Reantiful imitations of aviinturinc 
an* made. The name for the natural substance in 
fact is borroAved from that a])])rn?d to the artiii(?ial 
gold-spangled gla.ss Avhich origiuaU?d accidentally 

aW accent i(ra. {fuir acentnre) -at Murano, near 

Venice. 

AV€‘Il/oar (properly fttn Zohr)^ Anu MkRW.^V, 
an Arabian pliAsician, born in Sjiain about 107*2, 
died in 110*2. H»* Avas the teacher of Av'eiThoes 

((j.v. ), Avho speaks highly of liis wisdom. One oi 
ins Avoiks AA Jis translat(*d into Hebr(?AV in liiSO, and 
from thence L ;to Latin, atul Avas published, under 
tlu? title Bretijicat id Miulicalionis et UeijiminiSf at 
Venice, in 1490. It has si net? passed through 
miinerous editions (as at Lyons, 1851 ). 
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Avcri^e* If any number of unequal quanti- 
ties are f?iven, another quantity may be bmml of a 
mean or intermediate magnitude, some of the given 
<|uantities being greater, and otliers less, than the 
one found, Avhich is called tlie average. The exact 
relation is this : that the sum of the excesses of the 
greater above the average is equal to the sum of 
the defects of the less below it. If there are seven 
vessels unequally filled with sand, and containing, 
say, 5, 10, 12, 8, 11, 1-1, M ounces, the average is 
found by adding the numbers together, and divhling 
the sum C.3 by 7, which gives 9 emnees lis tlui 
average, lleil^ction, however, re«iuires to be exer- 
cised in striking averages. If a farmer luus three 
lots of cattle, the first of which he averages at £‘2r» 
a head, the second at £ir), and the third at £9, it 
might be thought that the average of the whole 
stock . '.ade up of the three lots would be got by 
taking the mean of C2r), £15, and £9 — viz. 25 + 15 
-f 9 8 = £10^. Ihit this would be correct only 

if there were an e(pial number of cattle in each 
of the lots. 'J'o get the real average in case 
of the lots being uiie([ual, he must multi]dy fhe 
average of each lot by tlie number of cattle in 
it, ad(l the three luoducts together, and divhle by 
the whole numb(*r of cattle in all tlirei; lots taken 
togt-‘thcr. If we suppose 9 head in the first lot, 20 
ill the second, ami 15 in th(‘ lhir<l, the average is 
(25 y 9) f (15 X 20) -f (9 15) ^ 000 (9 | 20 + 15) 

= £15. 

(Jairrttl Arcanjc is a. c<»nt ribution made by the 
various interests associated in a maritime adven- 
ture to n'store the value of any .sacritiee oi (‘xlraor- 
dinary exiamse \oluutarily incune<l for tl»e gmieral j 
sah‘tv. I’his equitable- ruhi is to he found in the | 
llhoiUau law (q.v.) ami in tlu' Molls of t Heron | 
(<j.v.), ami has Ixam ;idopte<l with e«‘rlain modi | 
fieations ami ilitlereuccs b\ all maritime nations. 
The ve<iuisites to this contribution a»e that the 
sacrifice of navt of the ^.argo, ship, or rigging has 
hecn julvisedly made to ]irocnie tlu' ^atVty of what 
remains. The h»ss must not be caused by fault of 
the mast(‘r or improper stowage: thus the throwing 
o\ erhoard or deltisoii (<p V. ) of deck cargo will not 
give rise to avm'age unless th(‘ stowing on deck is 
(M'-ioniary or agreed to hy the eontiilnit'ug panic--. 
Thi‘ value of the cargo ihi'ovn overbo ard is eom- 
nnted at the market price at the po' u of delivery, 
less freight and charges save<h Ammig other losses 
co’ en'd gmuMal aveiagi* are arising from 

th(‘ discharge of cargo to lightmi tin* ship, from 
<laniage to ship or cargo in ordm- to extinguish lire, 
or from cutting awa\ masts or slipping anchors and 
cables to save tlm sliip. The e,\penses incurred in 
floating a strambai ship or entering a, ]»ort of refuge 
are also inelmled, but m» ln>,s or exj>en.M* falling 
under the sliioowm'i’s eontraei to keep his ship tit 
for service will he so inelmled. 

The eontribuiing parties are tln^ owners of the 
j^hij), the cargo, ami tlie freight, or in mo<leni times 
the insurers of these, and they are assessed in pro- 
portion to tlieir value. 'J’he owmns of tin* cargo j>ay 
on the net market valm* at tin* port of destination, 
or where the voyage is hroki'ii up, ainl dhe goods 
jettisoned contribute as well as those saved, as 
otherwise the owner of tlie lost goods would be 
plac-ed in a liett-er jiosition than tlie others. Sea- 
mens wages, and tlie personal etVects of crew ami 
passengers, are exempt from contribution. 

If the shi]> reaches In'r do-. Limit ion, the. average* 
must bo adjustoil at that ln»rt, and in accordances 
with tlie Jaw of the plae.‘e • but if he veiyage is 
Imikon u]i, the ])ori of 1 »adiiig is taken. The 
adjustment eif averages is often a very cemiplicateel 
task, and is usually urnloi taken h\ pei*sous spe'eially 
©ttgtt-geil in that business, ealleel average adjusters. 

Miudi inconvenience has arisen from the* want eif 
a uniform sy.stein of general average in eliflereni 


countries, and an eflbrt to establish such a system 
was maele hy an international congress, the first 
meed-ing of which took place in (Hasgow in 1890 
uneler the presielem-v eff Le)rd Ilrougham. -\t a 
suhseMjuent meeiting af Veirk in 1804, a code e>f rules 
was elrawn ui>, hut no practical result feilloweel. 
Aimther impentant conference*, heiwever, W'as hedel 
at Antwerp in 1877, when the* York rules were 
revise*d ; and the new' e*ode, known as the Yeirk- 
Aniwerji rnle.’s, an* givulually becoming generally 
receigniseel hy m(*ans of a clause inserted in hills of 
lading and insnram e* ])olie-ie‘s. 

Purlit'ulnr A n rutjr is the* partial loss eif slii)> or 
carge), eir elaniage* tlie‘i»‘to from accielental causes. 
In this case*- the e*ommon safety is imt in fjuestiem, 
taml there is e'einseepiently ne» conlrihntion, the loss 
remaining w here it falls. 4'o snedi e-ases the term 
average <loes imt seM*m t)roperly to ajqdy, hut the 
name has heeenm* apt»licahh‘ to all claims feir loss 
at se‘;i whe*n not total, and its ns«* in this e*ase may 
pe>ssihly be e\i)laine«l by the e*onside‘ratioii that 
such Ie)sse*s nmh*r marine* policie*s are usually made 
geiofl hy rntiirihnt /on from varion.'- umlerwritcrs or 
jeiint-iiisurers. 

All Av/'ro/jr i.s sometimes ente*red iiitei by 

the e'emtribntorie-. in orde*i- to li\ an arbiter to 
aeljust the* ave'iage. 

The* he*st tie‘alise.'' on the* subject of average are 
Hojikins' H<ni(lhool: of A irr/nfr, ami Lowmle'-s Jja ' 
if (it'll/ n/l A/u i'/i/n . See IxsrK.VNe'K, .-Xd.U’.sT- 
-MKNT <)K Avi'K.Ve;!:, 

'riie* e*tyim)logy of the word has oaiise-d iiiueh 
disr.ussion. It lirst a))p«ai.> about tin* ye.‘ar 15(M)in 
eenme*e*iion with the* maritiuH* trade* in the Meelite.*!' 
ram‘an. he'm-e* the* e'oru'spontling h'r. ovof 'o\ Span. 
orcri/t, Ihirt. ami It, t/rorio, as wt*ll as in the bor 
rowfel tier. Ao/le/ » /, anel I )nle-h or/aij. 'I'he* Italian 
form is »imst jerobahlv lh<* original, from 
I ‘goods;' Lat. ho/ll rt\ ‘tee have*.' 'Phe* It. //trre is 
thus einv olel F.iig. /fn,\ ‘ t»ieq>erty,' often sjieeially 
in cattle- the*re*lon* ‘('attle*,' * Imisi's.' 'I’he reader of 
lhirn-<will nnne'niher the- w'eird //irrr^ ‘an olel horse,’ 

Avcr'llllS ( < ir. ‘ birelle-is’), (‘alleel now 

Laigo el’Avt'im), is a small, ne.-iily eirenlar lake 
in <’am)>ania. Italy, situate*el het\V(*e‘n < 'unee, 
Muteoli, ami M.iie*. It is about a mile ami a 
half in <-iee-amfeMe-n<‘**, aiiel oee'upies the crater of 
an extinct veilcaim. It is in mhoc ]elaces as deeji as 
‘209 b'ct, and is jilmo-.t e-imq>l**l('ly .shut in l»y steep 
and wooelcel he^i^hts. 4’he' -'ulphureeui.*- aiiel uieph- 
itie vapours arising frenn the lake vvore* believed in 
am’ienl time's tei kill the* Inrels Unit ilcvve)\ei’ it; 
hence*, ace’en'ding te» seina-, its (iriM'k ap}»ellatie)ii. 
Owing to its gle»om\ ami av.tnl .aspee-t. it heeame 
the* centre of almost all the fable's of the am*ients 
I respecting 1 he wenlei eef shaeles. Here was located 
I llenner'" entrance* tei the* nmle'r wenhl ; he*rc the 
I Oiiiimerians aie* saiel te) have elwelt in eleop caverns. 

' without ever eemiing iiitei the* liLrht of (lay ; here 
j also wen* placed tin* l^ivsiaii tu'lels, the grove of 
! Hecate, ami the groitil of the (’nnie*an Sibyl. 
Agrippa eanse«l the ileiise vvoikIs to he thinned, hy 
which the place lost mneh of its wihlm'ss; and hy 
a entting eoiim*ete‘d it with the laienne* J.ake and 
the sea, so as to make* it a. kind of harbour, hut 
tlu^ voleanie upln*aval of the Monte Mnovo in 1.558 
altere*<l the region, .‘iml made Avernns again an 
inland lake*. On its e*ast side are ruins of a tenqile 
of Apollo, on its south side what is .sliown as the 
famous grotto of tin* Siliyl. 

•iverrlio a. *See ( n \ v uol.v. 

Avorrlio'cs, <•! Avkhkoks (projeerly Jbn 

7iVM-Ae/), the mo. l famous of the Arabian pliilos- 
opliers, w’as born .it Cordova, in Spain, in 1120. 
His father, who was judge there, instructed him 
in Moliammedaii juri.sj>rnd(*nce. In theology and 
jihilo.sophy, he Inid Tbn IVpho-il for his teacher ; 
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and ill niodiciiie, Ihn Zohr, the oltit'r. His talents 
and ac(juin.Miienls iiiade him ho a])])ointod sm'oessor 
to liis father, and afterwjinis jinI;L»-e in iSioroeeo. 
For a Nvliilo ho was iht; i-alif's j)liysioian. !5ein»< 
accused of a <h |)avlnro from the orthodox dootrim's 
of jMohammedanism, lui was dismissed from his 
ofiice, and (‘ondemned to recant his heretical 
ojdnions, ami do pcnant'c. After tliis, he relnrned 
to his native place, ami lived in ^reat ]M>verty, 
until the ( alif Al-niansur reinstated him in his 
offices, on wliieh he went hack to Moroeeo, where 
he died in 11 dS. Averrhoes re;:^arded Aristotle as 
the greatest of all philosophers. He translate<l 
(from the Syriac) ami illustrated Aristot I(‘s writ- 
ings with f»'reat junietration : hut the inllmmee of 
the Alexandrian or Neoplatonic views is seen 
in his works, as in those of most of the Aiahian 
philosophers. 'I'lius ho teaches the doctrine of a 
Universal Ileasoii (other than the individual 
reasons), indivi-^ilih*, hut shared in l>y all ; and 
denied th(‘ immortality of indivhliial men. He 
expounded the Koran aecordin;,^ to .\ristotle, ami 
So founded a Moslem pliiloso])hy of reli^^ion, 
the <‘aUM‘ of many heresies. In opposition to 
the .Arahian orthodox seiiool, (‘st)eeiaily a.;.:aiiist 
Al;;azali, Avnihoes stood forth on the si<h‘ of 
reason as the dj'hmder of j)hilosopiiy. 'Fhe 
Arabians called him, l*y way of eminence, tin* 
Exi)ositor ( of ^Vrisiot li* ). Most of hi^ w l it iii.u‘s art' 
known to ns only throij,i;h Katin translations ( \'en. 
1489). The Aral)i(! text of the i>hil()soj)hieal works 
wits pnhlished in IS.V.) hy M. d. Mnlho-, foll<»W(‘d 
hy a (Terman traiisliit ion in 187."). Averrhoes also 
wrote a sort of medical systmn, which, under the 
name of CoUiffrf^ was translatcil into Latin, and 
repeatedly printed. 'I'he, pIiiloso]»hy of Avi'rrhoes 
attained to importaneo in (h(‘ ( 'hristian i *hur<di .as 
early as the Idth emihny, althouoli his p.antheistie 
doctrine of the unity of the active principle in tin* 
universe was often repudiated as an error, and 
a-trolo^'-y was charaeteri'i<'d as Averrhoisin. Sei; 
lienan's Art trurs rf I'A n rr(Ksnii- (*Jd ed. ISOO). 

Avi^rsiln a town of Southern Italy, in tln‘ j»ro 
vince of (’aserta, 1*21 miles hy rail N. of Naples, in 
a heiuitifiil distri«*t rich in oraii;;es ami wine, ft 
is well built, ami has a «*atheilral ami a numln'r of 
monasteries, iii one- of which Amlr<*w of Huu.eary, 
the Dariiley of Neapolitan history, was murdiued 
witli the conui\ ance of Ids w ife, the hf.iutiful hut 
j^nilty .Joanna, <jue<'n of Naph*". ; it h.vs .also an 
cxceJJent asylum for the insane, e.'t.ihlished hy 
Murat, and a foundling liospital. Aversa was 
built in 1029 by the Normans. About two miles 
from Aversa are a, few of Atella, l.amoiis as 

the birthplace of tlie s.ilirical f,ina>s >,«» popul.ar on 
the Homan sta;^m ; see .\ I'KI.lan.k). lA)j). (l.ssl) 
20,18;j. 

Aves. See nilM)s. 

Avosiirs, a town in the I'l-eMch ilep ; if nn‘nt. of 
Nord, J.‘{ miles 1*7 le,* lail of ( amlnai, with a. poj>. 
(1881) of ol(>8, who make elotli, si. an, and hcei. 

Avesta. >Seo /knd-Avksta. 

AveyrOII, a dei)artmenl in !l e soulli o* 
France, named froi.. tlie ri\<*»- win '* nin.s west 
w'.ards tliron^li it, and after .. of po miles 

falls into tin'. Tarn, a feeder of thetiLiOmne 4’he 
lej)artment of Aveyimi has an ar^a of s<j. m., 
in one of the most monnt^^!^^ou ■ tri of Fram-e. 
Situated between the id;.dil. ‘rei.e and 

the ( Vn'eiii*'>s, it .slope liki f)u(h west 

to ihe tJaionno. A tiiird p.M tili,. hmd is unlit 
f .r cultivation, but< atlbnb *'xus^f‘iit p.istnrr hn- ihe 
numerous heals of cjiti;. , ^oi' s, .sIhm;]), ami .swine, 
wdneh form the ]»rim ipal resVairees of ‘die moun- 
tai'jcoi*. riie famou.s Uoijuefon elj ese is »*xporte<l 
hence in lar^e qu.antities. (%>al, <ron, lead, zinc, 
copper, silver, alum, and aiitimony are found and 


w'roii^ht ; and [)aj>er, (tottnn and woollen clotli.s, 
ami leather are j)nMlneed. The eaj)ital is Uodez. 
'rinMC are many prehistoric remains in the dei)art* 
meiit, winch w as formerly part of the province of 
(inieiiiie. l\)p. ( I S8t) ) 415,829. 

Avc//a'llO« a town of South Italy, in the ]m> 
vince of Aipiila, 22 miles S. from A<piila, with 
old walls and .a collection of aiitif[uities. Fop. 
( 1881 ) (iItU). 

.ilia'illBS, Fi. vvirs. a Latin author Avho lived 
prohahly in tlie .‘Id or 4th e(‘n(ury of our era, and 
of whose writiiins forty two .h'.sopic fables in poor 
<‘le; 4 :i.*ic verse arc (‘xtant. 'I’l^e editiyus an; those hy 
Litchmaun ( 1817)) and llohiiisoii Fllis ( 1887). 

.i'vlary* a ul.icc for kt'Cpiui; lards. Amongst 
tlie IJoiii.ins, tlie mime ui'inrnnn was somctinie.s 
used of a pl.iee fiu' kee])iu»4: .‘iml fattening birds 
meant to lie kilh‘d fm- food. The arrau^^emeiits of 
an aviary depend upon the habits of its inmates, 
tin' climate suited to them, ami other eireuni- 
stanees. A lar^m room may he fitted uji as an 
avi.irv, with «‘omplet(' .Lriani^ements for heaiin*^" 
and ventilation, and with perches n*semhlin)^ trees 
and hianches, patches of sand or ;,oavel, sechide«l 
plaei's for nestiii}^, ;ind a tron^^h of clear watiw ; or 
in the opmi air a. larjL;i* sj>aee ma\ he inehidc«l 
within tin* network, witli a<*lnal trees ;Lnd ;,ira,ss, 
ami runnin;^ water. In sm-li s]»;u‘ions aviaries birds 
may he expected to thrive ami l>ree‘d hetti'r than in 
a hir<l ea; 4 :<*, vv hi<‘li is a, small aviary. La, i^^e av iaries 
I an* often to l)e seen in zoolo;;i«*}il ^^ardens. 

I AvirolM*<lll« loii^ deeme<l, like Avempaee, an 
I Aral)ian )*hilo>opln‘r, till Miink ideiitilied him in 
j 1S.")7 with Salomo hi'ii .Ii*hud:i ihn ( oihirol. a .lewisli 
I j)oel ami {)iiiIosopln‘r. Lorn a)>ont !0’29 .at (\ r- 
I ilov;i or Malaga, tin* latter in KM,') vva.s c\m»lh(l 
! from .S}na; 4 os.>.a, ami, after an unhaj»py, wamh'riii;^' 
life, tlied .about 1979 .‘it \ alcncia.. IIis _;;!-eal work. 
Mi/, or ('hnjint. was written in Aral»ie; but tliroujj:li 
;t Latin traiislatiou, i'ons l»ecamc known to 

the Sehoolmeii of tin* l.’hli century. Its sjieeula 
tions are largely based on (liosi* of tlie Neoplaton- 
ists, espeeiallv IMotinii.s. h’or a full account of it, 
ami of .\v iei'hron's religious jxii'liv, artistic at once 
ami ])rofouml, s(*(‘ two unmoeiaphs hy (lei;^e,i‘ 
(Jj(‘ip. 18()7) ami Str»ssel {Hr issl j. 

AviOCIIIISl ( Arabic Ihn Stun ), a famous Arabian 
pbiio>op!n r ami ]ihysi<*ia,u, was born 98tb near 
Lokhara, Ids fatlier b(‘in;n- ;l Lcisian t-axeol- 
h'ctor. He studii'd witli singular zeal ami 
success tlie Koran, mat ln*mat ics, astronomy, the 
j>liilo.soj»hy of .Vristotlc, am! nn*«lieiin*, IL* v\;is 
physician io seNcr.iI of tin* Sainaidih; ami Dil' mite 
su'f;m>, ami also for soiin* film* \ i/ier in llamad.in, 
w in“re, .itter some \ ' a IS ot retirement a,t Ispahan, 
he ilicd in 1().*)7. His works are hasi*d on tliosc 
of the (iici'ks, wlioni he knew only through Arabic 
translations. His medical system, the rViym//., IoiilT 
remained the. slamia.i'«l of leachii!;^ and jaacticc. 
His pliilo.sojiliy was .\i i'.toteliaiiisiii inodilicd hy 
.Neoplatonie el- lueiifs. ( )f his numi'rons wrilin.i;.s, 
file chief, lioth medical ami iihilosophicjil, were 
tiaiislated into Latin as (*arly as 1495, and olteii 
1 f'prinled. 

AvH'rilllisi, or M'lm’K MANiiUovK, a ;;enuf^ of 
\'e.rhena(*(‘}e (<{.v . ), consists of tri'es or hu'fjje shrubs 
n'semhlin;.; mangrov es I sec MAMiKoVK), and like 
them, erowin^- in tidal estuaries and .salt-nuirshcs. 
4’heir <*recpinjL( l oots, ofi#'u .stamlino six feet above 
tlic mud in cioudod p\r:imidal mas.ses, and the 
naked aspara;ju- like, sm*kers whi(*!» they thiovv 
up, have a siM;;ular ai»pearam*(‘. Tlie hark o. 
A. fomnifosft, the While Manjjjrovc of Lrazil, w 
much used f a (aiiidn;'. A ;.^U'een rc.sinous Hum 
stance exudinj; from ^1. rrsinifvrn is eaten by t)ie 
New /ealandeis, -'piiy o;('uus is named in ineniorv 
of the Arabian |)liysiciaii Avicenna. 
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Avic'iila. See Pkahl ovstkk. 

Avie'llllS, Rt’FLS Fkstus, a T.atin descriptive 
poet of some ni(*rit, who Hounslied about the end 
of tlie 4th century. His works an‘ iMsrn/dio Orhis 
2\’rr(v, in 1394 lu?xani(‘t(Ms ; Ont. in 703 

iambic trimeters, doscribin;; tbe Mediterranean 
shore from Marseilles to (\*uliz; Avatru. Phano- 
mcndt in 1325, and Aratcft Pron/Ht.sficff, in 552 
hexameters, a ])araplirase of tlu* two well-known 
works of Aratus. See Ilohler's edition (Inns- 
bruck, 1887). 

Avi-faillia (Lat. or/.v, ‘bird,’ and ftnnm), a 
collective term,for tlie l»ir«ls found in any country : 
the fauna or zoolo;;y oi that re«.;ion as re^j^ards the 
birds. See Fafna. 

Avtolia'ilO, a town of S«)nth Italy, in the 
province of Fotenza, situat«*d mi a hill-rid;4e, 10 
miles 'NW. of Fotenza. Its inhabitants rear catth‘, 
and are noted for tlndr ]>eeuliar co^tume. Fop. 
(1881 ) 12,040. 

.iyi$fI1011 [Armin), a city of Frovmice, ca[dtal 
of the French dejiart inmit of \\‘inrliis<‘, is situated 
on tlie left liank of the Fhdne. 75 miles N \V. of 
Marseilh's. With narrow, ci()«d>:ed streets, ‘windy 
Avi;;non ’ still is encircled by lofty crenellat(‘d 
walls (1310 (18). (‘\e(‘pt on th(‘ north side, where 
tho Foeher <lcs Doins ri^i'^ stee|d\ from the Fhbm* 
to a. height of 20(t fi‘(‘t. Ibno is tin* cathedral of 
Noti’e Dame, dating;- from the 11th century, with 
its papal throne, and motmmenls of two popes; 
whilst, lianl by lowia's tin* vast pa.laec of th<* popi's 
( 13.‘)0 (54). Tlie multitndo of clniicln's and convents 
made Iblltela.is call .\\'i;j,non ht rll/r finn nn ntc, ‘tlu* 
citv of bells;’ and cliurehi's tlimv still are in 
jdenty, thou.u‘h that <tf the (’onhliers, with the 
tomb of Fidrai'ch's Laura, \va> demolished in 1701. 
N(‘ar the hol<d-<lc-ville (18(12) are the quaint ohl 
.lacqiiemart belfry and a ^lalne of Crillon, ILmiy 
1\ .'s brave <*a,i»tain ; Fetrai-ch's statue ( 1874) may 
al,>o be noticaal. 'The city is tin' se.it of an arch- 
bishop, has a mnscnm and jiictnre cjjlhMv, aiul 
several oth(‘r valuable institutions. 'Lhe univer- 
sity, founde<l in 131)3, was abolish<‘d in 1701. 
A\i;^non has mamifacl ur<‘s of pa.pi'r, leat Ihm', silk, 
iron, \'c., Jind is famous for its oardeu pro<luc«‘, its 
fi nit, wine, honey, t<:c. d’he country abo it Aviation 
is «l .dightful, ami extrcunely fruitful ie «-orn, wine, 
(ili\es, oraiiL^i's, Jiaul lemons. Fop (iS72) ,38,10(5; 
(188(1) 41,007. In A\ i^uon, Fetra’cli spent se\eral 
yeais; Inai*. in the. <diurch of St ( 'lar.i, he lirst saw 
Lama.. \’auelusr>, uhich he h.as immortalised, lies 
18 miles from A^ ij^non. .\n i;^non was the capital 
of tlu‘ am-ient t\/eo/7s-, and \u-es(Mils many nunains 
of lh(* times of ihe. lioinaus. In tlie middh' a;;es, 
it tormed, with the surrounding;: di^l rici, a count v. 
which the pop<‘s, u ho had alieady reeeivial tin 
county of N’enaissin as a e-ifi fnun Kin^’ Fhilip TIL, 
bou;.(ht in 1.348 from . Ioanna, (piemi of Naph*,' and 
(’ount(‘ss of FroNiuice. Tlie jiope yo\ernei| both 
counties throu;;h a. Ni.'e leyate, and (-ontinued in 
the possession of them till 1700, when, all (‘r several 
storm V and blomiy scenes, the city with its ilistrict 
was united witli r’ranee. At the p<’.ict‘ of 3’olciitino 
(1707), the ])op<‘ formally n’sin'msl .Aviynon ami 
Vcriaissin. A\ienon is eelehrat<‘d in <*<’ciesiasti<*al 
liistory as heii l; fo» a time tlie n*sideiie«‘ of the 
[>opes. liy ()rd(‘r of Fliihp \\. of Frame, Fope 
hdemont V. and six of liis sueeessors from 1,300 to 
1377, were obliged to re.siile there. It .v.is after 
ward.s (1378 1418) tin* re.sii! ncc of the Freiicli anti- 
popc.s. Two ecclesiastitail eount il.s v. , re also hedd 
at Avignon (1320 37). A litth e- tage here, was 
long the loved retreat of .lolin Stuart Mill, the 
place where he died in 1873. ll< r •, loo, is a monu- 
ment (1882) to the mechanician. Do Uiranl. 

Avila, a town of Sj)ain, capital of the jiro- 

ince of Avila, in Old Ca.stile, situated ;it a height 


I of 30(K) feet above the sea, at the l>ase of the Sierra 
de (liiadarrauia, 71 miles XW. of Madrid hy rail. 
Avila has a line Oothic cathedial, and a Moorish 
castle, and its inassivi* granites walls still stand, 
42 feet high and It l»road, with 8(5 towers and 10 
gatow.ays. Its university, fouiideil in 1482, was 
reduced to a enllc'gc in 1S07. Fop. now only about 
tK)00, migagcd in mannfaeluring elotb. Hero. St 
3’eresa was Immii. 'Du* ]»rovinee is nioiintainous, 
but lias fertile valle\s. Its mimiral wealth is still 
umlc\ ch»p<‘d ; the iddcf ]»i<>duet‘ is merino wool. 
Area, 2981 sq. ni. ; po]). (‘stimattMl ( 1884 ) at 18(5, 4(X). 

Avilsi, Dll, (b)NZAi-t:/ i>*. born at Avila in 
1577, diejl in 11558, was a royal liistoriograpber 
for ('astile, and wrote Idstoiies t)f several (.’astilian 

kings. 

Avila y Don Ia iz di:. a Sjianish 

general, di]doniatist . and historian, born about 
1490, enjoyed tlie fav<mr and ennrulenei' of (diaries 
I V., who iiil rusted him >\ith mnbassies to the popes 
j Faul IV. and Fins l\'. He ;u‘<‘<»mpa.nital the 
; enijx'inr nn his (*\p«*dition against, the (lerman 
! Frotest.ant princes, and wmlci an a.ceoujit of the 
war. The Cunnitinrnis, tii>l, published in 1547, 

uerc! translated into se\mal langiia.g<'s. 

Avihs (am*. FIftr/iffift ritf), a si'aport of S]»ain, 
i clo.'.,c to the l>a\ of Fiscav, 19 miles of Ovietlo. 

; 3’liero are enal and enjqier mines in tlie vicinity. 

Mannfaet iiH's of (‘art hen waie. gla.ss, linen, Ac. are 
I also (‘allied on. Fop. { 187-8) 8979. 

I Avi so ( S)>an. /(/ /'sv/. ‘ ad\ ic(*,' ‘ int(‘lllgonce *), a 
i d(\sj>ateh-hoat, a small ^witt vessel belonging t(j the 
j na.^'y : also nsc«l of a kind of torp('do-lH(at. 

Avisoil. ( ’ti \i;r.i.,s, ;1 nnmieal eomposiu*, was 
i boin at NeucM.'-tle about 1710, and after studying 
' in ltal\-, h(*eaim* vUgani-t at Neueri^thg wlien' he 
died in 1770. lie wrot(' an /7.s‘s7(// Musirnl 
F /i 1 1752). in wldcli In* ranked the l''reneh 
and llali.iii compo-- ]■" above tlie Dermans; and be 
eonipos«'d sets of eoneeitos and sonatas wliicli W(‘re 
' v(‘r\ [xquilar fora lime. H<* liguri's in F»rowiuiig‘.4 

j Ffh'h ifi ntf.s ti'iih 

I Avi/aildlllll (late Lat. (n'i::nn\ ‘ to consider,' 
j ‘ t(» ad\is(‘') formerly meant tin* ri'pmt of a can.se 
: mad«‘ by a Lord (irdinarv to tin* Inner House 
of the (’onit of Session, when all (‘ans(‘s wi'n* de- 
i cid(‘d hv the Inner H(»n''(*, and merely si'iit to tlm 
j Onlinary for )>roc<‘dure. This ]»racli(*(' surviv(?s 
; only in tin* eas(* of li\t‘ diller(‘nt kimls of action. 

1 The word is al-o applied to tin* coiisidei at ion which 
tin* Lord Drdin.arx now gi^e'^ to a eaii''!* before 
I pronouncing jmlgim*nt. It aLo imed when a 
! shcrilV or other ;'.idg(* take- a. c.isc for private coii- 
' sidci.-ilioii outride tin’ (’oui\. and delays jmlgnn‘iit. 

loilJI ( I lal. L-'/e/e/, ane. . 1 e/e/m, tin* best sea- 
I port in Mh.ania, in ilie provimx'ol ,lanina, stands 
I on ;ui eminence m‘ar I In' ( bilf of A viona, an inh't of 
the Adriatic, pndeeli'd by tin* islainl of Sasseiio,' 
tin* ancient Saso. it is om* of tin* stations of the 
i Au.strian Llo\d stc'aincrs. .ind earrii’s on eonsider- 
! aide trade with l>rindi*'i, v\c. Fon. ahonl ,'»tX)0. 

; The (Miristian inhabitant-, wlio an* eliielly Italians, 
are luigaged in eomnieree. (‘\]>oiting oil, wool, salt, 

‘ piteli, and esjictdally some dO.IMM) tortois('-slu*lIs 
, \ early. 3’ln_* 33irks an* ciuphtved in tin* inann- 
i faelure of weapons ami woolh'ii fabrn’s. Fft/otud, 
j a inciterial im[M)rl(‘d to Fngland tor tanning, is tlio 
i pericarp of an acorn grown in tin* neigh liourhood. 

I Lp to 1(591 the town belonged to the Venetians. 

Avo'ca. <>» DVOC.V ((\‘It. ‘meeting of tbe 
waters’), a small river in the SF. of (Jouniy 
Wicklow, fvirmed liv tin* union of the Avonmorc 
and Avonb(‘g, .vliiidi ilseintlie bills of the centre 
of the county, 'riie Avoca runs tbrougli a very 
piclures<pn* vale only a quarter of a mile broad, 
with wooded banks 3(X) tQ 500 feet high, and after 
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a course of 9 miles readies the sea at Arklow. 
A railway now extends tliron^li the vale, and 
connects a mining ilistiict with Wicklow and 
Dnldin. The ‘ sweet vale is celebrated in one of 
Moore’s Irish MchKiirs. At Avomlale, on the 
A von more, was horn Mr (\ S. Parnell. 

Avora'do Peai% or Ai.lkjatoii Pkak {Prrsm 
(jfntfissiouf), a fnnt-ti’ee of tlie natural order 
Tiaurace.e ((j.v.), i^ a native* of trojdcal America 
and tlie We.st Imlies. 'I’lie fruit' is a »lru|>c, but in 
size* and sl)aj)e reseiMl)l<*>^ a, huj;e ]M‘ar; usually 
of a brown c(dour, and has a soft «>r deep ureiui 
j)ul]), not very sweet, but of a delicate flavour, which 
dissolves like. butt(U' on the ton^^ue, and cnnlains ;i 
lar;^e (plant ity uf a fixed oil which is soiuctiiiH's 
expressed for soajmiakin^- and illuminatin.L;- ]»ur- 
poses. It is called rrtfvfahlc. huftrr in some of tin* 
French coloui(*s. It is much cst(‘cm(‘d in the West 
Indies, and often eat(‘ii with p(‘](p(‘r and salt, or 
with su^ar and linn*- juice or sjiiccs. The .seeds 
‘>;ive a black stain, us(*d foi- marking;' lim‘n. 

AvOCCt ( lit rtirrirnsfnf ). a. ^‘(‘iius of birds, 
which, althou^^h havin^i; tin* feet \\ehb(‘<l nearly 
to the end of the toi*s, is usually rank«*d anion;^ 
the Cralla* or Crallator(*s, on account of the h^nuth 
of the le<ts, tin* half naked thi;:lis, tin* hni.u', 
slender, (*lastic bill, and tin* ;j;t‘ncral snip(‘ iik(‘ 
habit. They are distinguished from all otht‘r 
birds, exeei>t a f(*w sp('ci(‘s of humiiiini; bird, by 
tbe stron;^’ upward eurvalurc* of the lon^' slend(‘r 
bill, which is mucli like a thin luece of elastic 



Tile Coiiiiuoii A\ocet { Uu urri rostra arocrtla). 

whalebone, and adajit(Ml a'^ a t iciile ornan for 
seeking; food in the mud, a^. iheii- N\ehb(*d feet an* 
for walkiii;j[ uj»on it. and their loii;^^ l<*; 4 s for wadinn’ 
in the fens and marslM*s wliich tln*>' fre«|uent. 'I’ln* 
win^s arc lon^^ and jxiintcd ; tin* tail short and 
rounded. Tln.*v can nio\(^ (piickly alon*^ tin* 
ground, and fly swiftly and low. Swi mining is 
only resorted to by a(M*ident oi’ <-om]»ulsioii, d’hey 
scoop through tin* mud with tii** hill, first to oin* 
fd(h^, and then to the. otln*r, in (i'.'(/st of wor-us 
and other small hougl. \udu)’ou 

(deserved the Americaa An ocei taking d?s<n*ts which 
wm(* swimming: nii tin* surfar a to waier, and 
cxjKUtly catirhing them in tin* ;iir, running .‘iftei 
them with parUally expanded wings. rin‘a\ocets 
art 3 found in most parts of tie* , iolie. d’lie 
Comnum A\ocet { U. <(r(trr(ti( ). ahont t.x- -i/;< of a 
la[)vving, i.-t sometimes, Mnmgl. M*ry rarely, found 
in t! (3 fecaiN distrieks of Ja.glami ; it is a native of 
t’:{‘ (.•onriin*nts of Europe. Vsia, and /»friia, oceiir- 
ling e»en .P tin* Pai-' of (»ood Hope.- Other 
species an* natives of North .Vmeiica, India, and 
New Holkainl. — The Ameriean Av( ';et {Jx. iwirri- 
has the bill less recurved than tluj t ’ominon 
Avocel. 


Avo$:a'dro« Amadko, was born in 1776, and 
died, professor of Pliysics at Turin, in 1856. He 
foriiin fated bis law as to the Atomic Theory (q.v.) 
in 1811. 

Avoidance* in ecclesiastical law, signifies tbe 
vacancy of a benelice, or tbe fact of its being roid 
of an incumbent. See llK.NKFICE. 

Avoirdll|lois\ or AviiitDEFOis, is the name 
giv(*n to the system of weiglits and measures 
applied in On*at Uritain and Ireland to all good.s 
except the precious metals and ])recious stones 
and medicines. The word is derived from tbe old 
French arrir dr ( ‘ gooils of wv.igbt’), tlie dn, 

for ilr. being a corrujdioii ; tin* word nrrir or avoir 
being a noun m(.‘aning ‘property,’ ‘goods.’ The 
correct spelli is the form (frcrdrjwis, in n.se in tbe 
17tb century. 

The grain is the foundation of tl avoirdupois 
I .sy.'^tem, as well ;is of lln; troy. A cubic inch of 
I water, at st.ind.ird tt‘mp(*rjitnrt‘, weighs ‘2r)‘2'4r>8 
grain.s. Of the grains so (hdcrmiiied, 7000 make 
a pound a\'oirdn]K)is, and r>760 a pound troy 
(set* Wkfcjuts .vm) MKAsrifKS). 'riie avoirdiijxils 
|Kmnd is divided into 16 oun(*('s, and tbe ounce 
into 16 drams. A dram, tln'icfore, coiitain.s 
grains, ;ind an oiinci* 4.‘17A grains. 


TAIlLl-J (*»•’ .VVOlltDI COlS WKKJHT. 


‘27 V* grains arc 

1 dram 

...1 dr. 

16 drains or drachms ti 

1. oiinc(< 

..1 (»z. 

16 ounces 

1 pouml 

...1 Ih. 

pounds tl 

1 ijiiaiter 

.. 1 »ir. 

4 t|u.'»rters n 

1 liundrcdweiglit.,,. 

, ...1 cwt. 

•JO huiidn ilwi'iglit.. . n 

1 t<»n 

...1 ton. 


A cubic foot of wat(‘r weighs 007*14 ounces aNoir- 
dupius, or n(*arl\ lO(K) ounc(‘s, which giv(‘s an casv' 
rule for (h*t(*rmiiiing the weight of a (*uhic foot (4' 
any sul)staiu*e from its specific graN ily. Avoirdu- 
pois is tin* w(‘ighl us('d in tin* I’nited States of 
North Am('ii(*ii, NNlK*ie, howevi*r, a cwt., or rntfal, 
(»f only 100 Ih. has conu3 into general use, and a 
ton of'‘2000 11). 

Av'ohl {Aho/ia), a s(‘ji.port town on tin? east 
c<(.ast of Sicily, 1.4 mih*s SW, of Syrai'iise. It 
was de.*'l ro> (‘d hy (‘artlnpiake in I0!K4, hut after- 
M'ards r(‘huilt. d’lu* famous hon(*y of Hyhhi comes 
from this in'ighhourhood. Then* is tunny-fishing, 
;i sugar K'linery, ami sonn* trade in agri(.*ultural 
produce. I'op. ( ISSI ) 1*2, ‘2S6. 

Avon, a word of t \*li ic origin, meaning ‘rivt‘r’ 
or ‘ ."tri.'am,' whicli s(*eins alln*d to Aa ((pv.), and 
which is till* nann* of scNU'ial of tin? *uiiallcr ibitisli 
rivi'is. Of th(‘SM may In* notic('d (1) The 1’ pper 
OI W'aruickxhin* Avon, which ri>^(*s at Naselp in 
Northamjitonshire, runs south-w(*st through War- 
wickshire and W’o. «*e'^4cr hire, jiassing Knghy, 
W’arwicK, Stratford, and Evesham, and joining 
tln^ S 3vein at Tewi«:(*>l)iirv. It has a course of 
96 mih**^, and rec(*i\(s s'.v(*ral tiihularies, iiieluding 
the Swift from Lullcrw oi th. Its pretty in*aceful 
couiM*, wlio^e waves ndli d Wyclif's ;ishos towards 
the sea, ami sa ^\ the tirst Mights of tlnj ‘ sweet Swan 
of Anoii,’ i'l tiiicly (h picted in twenty-‘nie etchings 
Mr ll(*.\wood Siimncr ( tioml. ISSl). -(‘2) IMie 
Lower, or llristol .\\o]i, which ris(*s in North-w'est 
Wiltshire, and runs about 76 miles, lirst south in 
Wilt.''hir(*, and l!n‘u w(*st and north-west hotwceii 
( Jloncestershire and Somersetshire. It traverses 
an oolitic basin, ])as.^ing Bradford, Batb. ainl 
Bristol, and (*mpties itself into tbe Bristol 
(’bannel. It is mtAigable for largo vessels up 
to Bristol. it run.s generally betw’een deo> 
bank.s in a licb valkw. A canal tlirougb tbe 
middle of Wiltshire connects itw’ith the Tliamcs. 
(.3) The Wilts! ii(* and Hampshire, or East Avon, 
w'lihdi ri.ses in tin? middle ot Wiltshire, and runs 
.south 70 mile.s through W iltshire and Hampshire, 
passing Amosbiiry, Salisbury, and Kingwood, ana 
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entering the English Channel at Christclmrdi. It 
is navigable up to Salislmry. It ahomnls in the 
small delwrate loach, lii Wales, two rivers natned 
Avon — one risin;jf in Moninoutlishire, the other in 
Ulamorganshire - fall into Swansea Ihiy. In Scot- 
land there are several of the same name, allliients 
of the Spey, Cly<le, and Forth. 

Avonmoilttl, in (llou(‘est(*rshire, at the mouth 
of the Avon, 6 miles NW. of Ihistol, with which it 
is connected hy the Bristol Port and Pier Railway. 
Here are a ])i(‘r and expensive <locks (1879), con- 
structed for the railwav comjfany at a cost of 
i:600,(K)0. ♦ , ■ 

Avranclies (anc. Ahriueata), a French town 
in the department of Mam'he, situated on the slo]»e 
of a hill on the left hank of tlur See, near its month 
in St Michel’s Bay, ^17 Jiiiles F. of St Malo hy rail. 
I’ill Ic'Jl a hislio]>'s seat, its former cathedral 
was huilt in the IHth century on tlie site of a 
cathedral consecrate<l in 1121, in Avhich Henry fl. 
received ahsolution for Be<*ket's murder. Avran- 
ches has manufactures of lace, candles, ami salt, 
and some trade in cider, grain, hotter, catth*, i's:c. 
Pop. (1881) 7889. 

Awe# L(>(‘H, an Argyllshire lake, with Boch 
Awe station and lH)tel near its foot, 22 miles E. of 
Ohan. Eying 118 fet.‘t above sea level, it extends 
miles north-oastwanl, varies iri breadth be- 
tween 3 furlongs ami miles, cov<.‘rs lo.\ s(j. ni., 
and has a maximum dejiih of 102 feet. 'I'lie 
country around (‘oiisists of mica -slate. The 
sc(*nery is most striking at the north-east eml - 
originally the hea<l of the lake, wlieue ilie water 
is studde<l with nnmerous wooded islets, over- 
shadowed hy t<»wering and rugged mountains, 
j'rominent among which rises the dark and rocky 
ridgt‘ of B<‘n (’ruachau, .‘1089 had high, ami 14 
miles in circuit. Of the islets, the most noted 
/ire F?’/ioeh-EiI(‘{in, eontaiuiiig the reimiius of a 
castle granted to (lilhert Macnaughton in 1267 
by AlcAamler 111. ; and Inishail, with its ancient 
hui N ing-grouml, where in I8.‘)7 Mr Hamerton 
lixed his ‘painter's camp.’ On a rocky peninsula, 
in th(^ north end of the lake, stands Kilehurn 
('.i.stle, onc(‘ a fortress of gre/it strength, huilt 
4'ii»out 1440 by Sir ('<»lin (’amplM-ll of Olenorchv. 
’rij<' wati'rs of the lake are carrie<l otV at its north- 
west ('ud by the brawling rivc'r Aw/, whicdi, after 
a -ourse of ,"> miles, enters T.oeh F.tive at Biuiawe. i 
4 he mag]iitie<*nr ‘ Pass of Iha/nh'r,’ through w'hi<*h 
the ro/ul and railway run hem‘ath the slmulder of 
Ben (huachan, was the seem* of a ••onirn-t iu BIOS 
between Itohert the Biuee and the Maethmgals of 
Lorn, in w’hich that clan was all hut e:;termin.ate<l. i 
At the north e.ist e*nd of tin* loch it receives the 
waters of the Orchy jind Stra.(*. Loch Awe cmh- 
tains tine lish, espeeially tiout, SnJnxt /e/o.r, and 
salmon ; and the .small villages of Cladich and Port 
Sonachan are th.e general resort of juglers. A 
steamer plies on the h»ch Fnuu Lo« li Awe the 
Campbells took their slogan' or war cry, ‘It's a 
far cry to Loehow.’ 

Awil (rimY//h iu the flow'ers of ( Jrasses (cj. v. ), 
a .solitary ijointed hri.'.tle, gn»w'ing either from ;i 
glume or a palea. 4’he tioweT> of some gra'^ses 
are entirely in many, the glumes alone 

arc ainicd^ or only one of tlu'iu ; in otl'.eis, the 
glumes are awmless, jvnd the ])alea‘, or one palea, 
aw'ued. The awn cd’ten .i]>peai>‘ as .i termin/il 
prolongation of the midr'h of glume or juilefa : or 
It may separate helow’ the ])oiai, ci.n is then .said 
to he iforaai ; or may he joinr«.d ./ the base, and 
free from the joint onwards. It may he straight 
or bent like a knee, oi even twi>ted, and liable to 
change wdien moist. Someti’ues it is rough, or 
even serrate, at the edges, as in barley ; and 
BOinetiines feathery, as in feather-grass {Stipa), 


where it is also remarkable for its great length. 
The charaeters of genera and species are often 
derived from the awn, hut it is not ahvays in- 
vari/ilde, even in the .shmo species, and the eiiUi- 
vated varietii.‘H of wheat and oats ditl’er mneli in 
being more or less hnu'drtL There appears to be 
a temlency to tlie climinntioii or disappearance c)f 
the awn tbrongli cultivation. See (iKA.s.SES. 

Ax, a tow n in the French dej)artment of Aricge, 
lies at the fool of the l*yrenec*s, at the junction of 
three ]»ieturescjiie valh*N s, 74 miles SSE. of Toulouse. 
l*op. 1796. It is celebrated for its baths, and pos- 
sesses the liottest snlphur-sjuings in the Pyre- 
nees, to the number of 80, ranging in temperature 
froiu 77" to 172^ E. 

Axe, an in>trumenl, usually of iron, edged with 
stet*l, for hewing timber and clio])]»ing w'oocl. The 
haft or handle* i> c)f a length ami size suitable for 
wielding with both hamls, and is lilted into a 
head with an arc*hing edge in the jdane of the 
sweep of tin* tool the axe ditVering in this Ijist 
r<*speet from the ad/e, which is found in use 
/imongst .soim^ unci\ilis(*d peoph*s that do not 
use ax(*s at all. Similar instruments of smaller 
size*, for use with one hand, are called hateheUs 
( Er. diminutive of hurhr, ‘an axe'). 

The iisifjilness of the imidement made it 
one of th<‘ first tools suggestt;d by the neecL 
of man, and, accordingly, among the very 
earliest archu'ologieal relics we lind almost in- 
vari;ihly some form of a\e. Tht* stone axes of 
our own c'onntry ;nc* the ^;ime as those still in use 
in many islancls of tin* South l*ai*ili(*, and the 
'romah/iwk ( cpw ) of .\merica limN a (dose p.arallel 
in the ‘ fi.imisea,' a hate diet for throwing, at one 
time the ii.‘ilic*nal wea)»ou (»f th(‘ Eraiiks. These, 
and the bronze n \es of Enghiud and Mexico, w ith 
the rougli iron instrument of noithern nations, 
all witness tin* ]>riiuitivc use of this weaj.on. 
The ])rehistorie axe is distinguished from a ‘celt' 
prop(*r (s(‘e (’KL'r), which was a ehist*!, hy a more 
(*omph‘.\ sliajie, and by being bon'd or otherwise 
titled tor a handle. NVitbin historic times, the 
Jixc*. has na-overed its (‘ally imporlaiiee with the 
jirogress of colonisation, and its importanee to 
sc'lilers has led to the invention of the American 
axe, w liiidi elleels s])eedier results wdtli the smallest 
expenditure of strength. Tin* head of this axe is 
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about nine iiudies long, and the airbed head i.s 
soimwvhat broaebu' than tin* back, while its sides 
are also (*onve\. The pilncii»al .advantage of this 
formation is that, as only ]>art of the edge strikes 
tlu^ w'ood, on this spot all the force of the blow is 
eoncentrated : moreover, the convexity of the sides 
prevents the blade being caught fast, and facilit.ates 
its withdniwal. 'riu* hamlli*, wliicli is gi'iierallv 
iiia<h* of hickory or some oilier (*l.astic wood, is 
rendered stronger and more elastic hy its shape, 
resembling a half-strung bow. The maiuifaeture of 
tb(‘ axe includes more ju'oeesses than might lie 
supposed. .After being out to the reipiisite length, 
and the eye for the handle punched througli iL it 
is pressed Into shape hetwei'ii ('oncave dies. AN itli 
Ixirax as a I’ux, the edge- piece of steel is now’ 
attached to /i groove previously prepared, and 
several processes must follow’, including w'eldiiig, 
.sliarpening, tempering, polishing, and varnishing 
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with a mixturo of turpentine and asphaltum, to 
prevent rust, before thelinishcd inslruinent is ready 
for tlie market. A larj^e ([uantity of these iinjjle- 
ments arc manufae.tured in'the Tnited States, one 
establislmient in ( ’onnoetieut turning out almost 
1000 daily. Sec also IlATrLK axk, llALliKIiT, 
LocniABKlt AXK. 

Axel, (»r Aijsalox, from 1177 Arehbisliop of 
Lund, and also minister and general to Valde* 
mar 1. and (Canute VI. of Denmark, was horn in 
ll‘2S, and <lie<l at Son* in 1*201. He »listin^uislied 
himself as well by wisdom and iipri;^ditness in 
peae.<*, as by valour ;iinl address in war. 'I’lie 
Wendish pir;it«‘s were driven from tbe roasts of 
TKmmark, and he drfeattMl lb<‘ l*oni<un.nian prince, 
IJojj^islav. In tlu^ wist* l(*<xisla<ion of Wildemar an<l 
of Jiis son, he luul a ^reat part. He favoured ami 
promoted learniii!;- ami art, and tn his en<*oura.i;e- 
ment we owe tlie bi^tory ‘>f l>(‘nmark by Sa.\o 
(irammatieus. lly buildin.i; a rasth*, he laid the 
foundation of the futun* ; 4 :r(‘at city of (‘o]>enba; 4 :en, 
then an insij 4 :nilirant vilhi;;e. 

AxostoilO, a variety of tbe mineral .lade or 
Nephrite (<|.v. ). It is of a ; 4 reenisli, jrrayish, or 
prayisb-whit(^ colour, is more or h‘ss traiiNbicent, 
hard, tou;.^h, and not easily luoken. It occurs in 
Silesia, in ('entral Asia and China, and in \t‘W 
Zeahnnl and other islands of the Soutln'm Paeilic. 
It derives its name from the us(‘ to which it is jmt 
by the nativ(‘s t>f these islands for makin;.; tlndr 
hatchets. 'Thev also mak«* ear«lrops of it. 

AxIlolllUS a low level tract of North- 

west lanc'dnsliire, cut oil' by the 'Trent from the 
rest of the county. Measuiin;.; IS by a mih's, it 
w'as anci<*ntly a forest, but aileiwards be<‘ame a 
marsh, whitdi was diained into tin* 'Trent in lt)2o 
and succeedin;.- yi'ars by (\»rmdius \b‘rmtiy<len, a 
Dutchman, at a «*ost of To(»,t)()(). 'Jdu* re<*laiimMl 
hind bt?came very ferlih* under Dutch and h'rench 
l*rotestant s»*tthMs, but, after tiiucb litij^a.t ion, it 
wa- in Ihbl divided, tlie ori;;ijuil inhabitants 
reeeivin;^^ acres, and tin; settlers o!ily ‘iStlS. 

In tlie Sat Urdu f! Jicr/nr for Auj^tisl ], lssr>, is a 
lonj^ and interesting account of the Die of Axliolim* 

’tlie Mowbrays, its amdeut lords; the wi/ard- 
hermit of Limlholme; and I^jiworlb, tbe home of 
the Wesleys. 

Axil {f(.i-/7fu), in IJotauy, the an;.ile between 
the upper side of a leaf and tbe stem or brancli 
from wliiidi it j 4 ;row's. lJuds usually ^low out from 
the .stem in the axils of leaves, and this position 
is naturally termed o./vV/o/v/. — (*2) In anatomical 
termin(do;;^w, the axilla i« the Armpit ((|.v,). 

Axilll* nil imjiortant station and ]K)rt on the 
Gohl (.’oast, a little to the J^], of the, mouth of the 
Aneiduali Kiver. Inlaml from Axim, in the hasiii 
of that river, and in the ilistrict between it and tlie 
Prab, ^old-minin^^ oiauations have recently been 
carried on on a laroe scale. See. Ihirtoii and 
Cameron, To f/ir (InUl (7o(rst for (dthl ( I8S2). 

AvillOlliaiU*y (Cr. u.r/ni\ ‘an axe, and uunilriu^ 
‘divination’), a mode of divination mucli ]>iactis<*d 
by the ancient Crc.cUs, j)jirtiru!arly v ’th the view 
of disc.overin;j; I h(! i*erj)eiialors « ',i<*a; l iun's. 

axe was poised uimui a stake, ami \vas ,'Upposo<! t.o 
move so as t<» indicaL* the ^milty ])»*i> »n , or the 
name.s of suspected persons bein; 4 ’ p»o?,<<tuuced, the 
motion of tla^ axe at a particular .lamd'' was 
aeeei>tc(i as a sio n of yuilt . \ not her meihod of 

axinoman(‘y was by waicbln^^ ; he movements of 
an a;,^•lle placed upon a reddiot axe. I'his is only 
one of ; iiinltitufle of analogous modes of divina- 
tion jjraetised in all a, !■•(*•. a.ud among all nations. 
See Divix.i rro.v, and Djvining kod. 

AxiOllI, a Creek word meaning; :i ‘decDion’or 
‘aftftuinp ion,' is commonly used to signify a general 


proposition which tlic understanding recognise.s as 
true, as soon as the imjiort of the \vords conveying 
it is ajijueheiuletl. Such a ]m)position is therefore 
know'll directly, and does not need to he deduced 
from any oilier. Of this kiml, for oxamjde, are all 
propositions w hose ]>re<licat<^ is a propoity essential 
to our notion of the subject. Lvery rational 
I science recjuires such fundamental jirojiositions, 

I from which all the truths comjiosing it are derived; 
j the whole of geonu'try, for instance, rests on com- 
i paralively a very few’ axioms. Whether there is, 
tor ih(*. whole of human knowleilge, any single, 

: absolutely lirsl a.xiom, from w hitdi all else that i.s 
' know n may la*. de»lin‘ed, is ‘,i (pies^iion that has 
i ; 4 ivt‘n rise to miudi disputation ; but tbe fact tluat 
i biiman knowlerl^e may liave, \arious start ing- 
; points answ'(‘rs it in tbe iH‘gativ('. Matliema- 
, tii’iaiis use the word axiom to denote those jirojiosi- 
; tioiis wbi( li they must assume as know n from some 
other source than deductive reasoning, and employ 
, in proving all the otluu* Irntbs of the .science. 'The. 

; rigour of metliod requires that n<» more be assumeil 
i than are absoliit(*ly lu'ci'ssary. INerv self-cviileiit 
• ]U’oj»osilit)n, therefore, is not an axiom in this 
I sfuise, though, of eours(‘, it is desirahh* that eviiy 
I axiom be self e\ ideiil ; thus, Kiiclid revsts the whole 
j of geometry on liftiam assuiiij»lions, Init be jiroves 
. ]U’opo.’-i( ions lliat are at least as self-e\ ideal a.s 
; some that lie takes for granted. 'Tliat ‘ any two 
i sides of a triangle arc greater than tbe third,' is as 
; self evidmit as that ‘all right angles are equal to 
one allot bm’,' and iiimdi more so than bis assumo- 
' lion about paialhds (see I ‘A U AI.I .KI.s ). Ihndhl's 

, assumpt ions an* divi«lcd into tlirei* * ]>ostulat(*s ‘ oi 
th‘mands. and twelvi* ‘common notions;’ the lt*rm 
, axiom is of later introduction. 'J'hc <listij)ciion 
1 between axioms and postulates is usually stated in 
this way : an axiom i'^ ‘a lli<‘on‘m granted without 
<lemonslrati»m a jMisliilati* is ‘a pro]»lem granted 
: without construetion ' as. 'To draw’ a striiiglit lino 
I between two givim p«dnts. 

! A\js« a g<‘nus of ilecr, aliiindanl on the banks 
, <d the ( lange.s, but found tliroiiglioiit India and in 
many islands of the, T.astern Archipelago. It wa.s 
known to the aneieiils by tin* iiami* Axis, t )iie 
■ of its Imlian miim*s is Chittra or (hcetal, and by 
' Lritisli .sjMntsmen in India it is (»ftcn caJle.d liic 
I Spotteil Hog deer, tlioiigli llial name, is al.'-o given 
; to a rarer sp(<i»'s. d'lu* axis has a gn*al resem- 
1 blaiice ill si/e and cohmiing to the Kiiropeail 
I fallow-deer; it is gcner.ally ot a rich fawn colour, 

: beautifully si»otte<l with white, nearly black along 
I tin* back, tbe under parts snow-w bite. 'The linnis, 
liowever, dilTer vc'rv much from those of the iallow’- 
; deer, being slender, sliarp-pointed, little bramdied, 
i ami not at all palimit<*. Tin? female lias no lionis, 

' and is lighter in colour than the male. 'The axis 
! freommts thick jungles in the vicinity of water, 

1 amt feed.s during tlio night. Its s])ots facilitate 
concealment in the iiiti*.rrupted light of jungle 
life. It is commonly found in henls of lo or ‘20, 
of wlihdi 3 t»r 4r are males. Its sense of smell is 
r. markably acute, and it is generally very shy ami 
limifi, so tliat .s|K>rtsiiien tind it /liOicult to get 
wiibin range. The males, however, sometimes 
exhibit great c<uirage in defenc.e of the young. It 
is gentle and very easily d()niestieate<l, has been 
frequently iiiniorled into Knrope, and breeds freely, 
when kcjit in jiarks, in Ihitaiii and France. 

Axis. in ( Jeometry. 'Tin? axis of a cuirved line 
is formed by a right line ilividiiig tlie curve into 
tw'o .symmetrieal jia.rts, so that the part on one side 
exaetly c.orresponds w ith tJiat on tlie other ; 
the parabola, t^ e ellipse, ami the hyperbola. Th«3 
axis of any geometrical solid is the right line vvliieh 
passes through the (centre of all the corre.sponding 
I parallel sections of it : in this sense, w^e siieak oi 
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tlio axis of a cylinder, a or a s])lieroid. By 

the axis of rotation, we nn<lcrstand the rij^ht line 
around wliicli a body revolves. — In physical science, 
the axis of a lens is the ri;.^ht line ])assin‘jr through 
it in sucli a manner as to l>e j)ei]»eiidicnlar to both 
sides of it ; ami the axis of a telescope is a ri^lit 
line which oasses thion;::h the centres of all the 
;;lasses in tlie tube. The axis of the vt/e is the 
ri^ht line passin;^^ throu;j;h the centr(‘s of the pupil 
an<l the crystalline lens. 

A\is, in Botany, a term a])]>lie(l to the central 
portion of tlu^ hi;^her jdants { lii^^her (uypto^jfams as 
well as ])haneiio;;;ims^ wliirli h(‘ars the apptmd- 
a<j;es or lateral memhcMs avran^Aed upon it. Thos<*. 
]dants in which no distinction of axis and a,pj»end- 
a;jfcs can he made out are terme^l 'f/iftlfonlttffrs, and 
include al;^;e, liclnms, and fuii^^i. 'riie sttun is 
called t» e asrcndittij (t./is ; the root, the drseemli nff 
axis. In the j;ermiiiat in^ tli<*se are dis- 

tin; 4 :uished as plumule and radicle'. 'I'he terminal 
]»art of an a.xis iM'ariiiLi tin' nipiodnctive ornans in 
llowerin;^^ plants is called the /land nxls. 'I'his 
usually a very short jan tion, hut may he elongated, 
broadened, hollow<*d, v'irc. 'Plie notion of a tlower- 
ini^ ])lant as simply an axis with more or less 
modilied a]>]>enda;^(‘s s«'rvin;;' «litler<‘nt tnirposes. as 
scale, leaf, jietal, stamen, car[)e|, iy(‘. , is older than 
Idmiauis, hut was first clearly ; 4 ras]»ed by the 
embryologist Wollf, and even more systematically 
at a later date (1700) by ihe many-sided ]>oet 
(iocthe. In descrihin;Lr animal forms it is <‘ust<*m 
ary to deiine the «li>^posit ion of tin; parts in r<*fer- 
ence to certain a.\es, hdi'ral, doiso \ (‘iitral radial, 
^'c. (sec Moui'iioiana ). -'fin', l('rm ((.n's is sjieci- 
ally applied in human anatomy to the sc'cond ver- 
tebra of the neck I see SlTN.VL Coia'.MN). 

A\'lllilistci% a .^mall old town of Pevonshire, 
OTi the hot hank of the A\<‘, '27 mih's Iv of Kxeter 
by ra.il. ddie parish church, orieinally crmdform, 
ri'tains a e-ood Norman <ioorway. From ITdd till 
ISIld .\\minster was famous for tin' manufac.ture of 
Turk(*y and Fersi.tn carp(‘ts (see (\\i!i’i:r). l>r 
Buckland was a native. Fop. (1881) ‘2d0(?. Sci* 
Fuliiiaii’s Bind: (if the (1877)). 

Axolotl (the Azti'c word), an amplrhian hnin 
oc. urrin;,^ ahumlantly in soi-.c .Mexi< in lakes, 
aiid found widely distributed in tl’J AV(‘stern 
Failed Stales, It used to he rankef amon;i* the 
forn-s which j»ermanenlly retain t la. ir ^ills ( /Vvc/////- 
hrtf nrhidtd), hut more c(nii])lete ohservalion has 
sliown that it dev«dops into a ^ill h'ss adult fortn 
[Amhl i/sfoina ) like a .salamander. Both forms 
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were known for some time before Puineril in ISBo 
observed the ])assa‘jfe of the ;.rilled axolotl into 
the j^lldcss Anihhjstoma. Maria Chauviu and 
Others have contirrned the discovery. The dry 


saline character of the shore of some of the lakes 
a]»pareiitly prevents the ^ille<l axolotls in these 
c.'ises from leavin^^ the yatcu* and becoming!: lun;^- 
hreathin;:; adults, \\hile in other instances dryin;^ up 
has <loul»tless acted as. a condition forcing; them 
to the adult mode of respiration. Thus the 
axolotl of Fake Como on the summit of the Rocky 
.Mountains is s:i,id to Ik* always transformed into 
Amh! jfstfuna, wliih' in other ca.ses the larval form 
sei'ins to jiersist if tlie external conditions he 
favourable ft»r brent hin;^; by ;^ills. 'I’Ik' axolotl is 
nluiiin and short lc^;.:cd, from 8 to 10 inches in 
leii^^tli, of a tlark c'ohair with spots, and with the 
common amphibia n chat act ('r of slijL^htlv clianeinj^ 
its colour (.see (‘iiiMi.M \ I'l ii'iii H{ Ks ). It hears three 
feathery ;cills on (‘ach side* of its neck. ^Phoueh 
in one sense larval, it is ne\ ertlnde.ss sexually 
mature. It is esteemed a dcliea{*v in Mexico. 
Se(‘ AmHLVSTOMA. 

Axillll, once caintal of an Ktbiopi.Tn kin^alom, is 
nowin tin* modf'in Abyssinian tn•o^inccof 'Fi^re, 
a.ml li« s mainly in ruins. Fop, 2000. The. former 
.ureatiiess of the city is testified by yc't remainin;.; 
structures cut in ;.;ranitt‘. of which the most notable 
are a eliurch, broken <-olumns, and a «.;r(‘at obelisk. 
Some of the ruins bear inscriptions, from which it 
a])p(‘ars that the Axumite empire extemled over 
Abyssinia, ami e\('n ovi'r \'emcn and Saba in 
Arabi.M, ami ]»o.sscssc»l the command of the U«*d 
S(‘a. This country was the fart hot )M)int .south- 
ward that ( Jns'k <*i\ ilisa.tion ri'achcd. Fmlcr Kinj[^; 
.\i/am‘s (4th ccnlnrv), t diri-t ianity was introduced 
into tin' <*onntry fiom ly^yj t b\ the two a])Osilcs 
Frunn'iitius and .Kdcviu^,. Tin* m \v do<’( rine soon 
s]>r(*ad oV(‘r the whidc country; I'ruim'ntiiis was 
nia<le the first Bi-)iop of .\\nm, and fin* .\\umilo 
form of the Ianyua;:c bccann* th*' ec«desiastical 
! lani;ua;;e of .\byssinia I'hc Axumite em]»ire 
formed the outermost bulwark of Christianity; 

I and, as su«di, in its interference in behalf of the 
I Fhristiai;s in .\rabia. it became tin* natural antag- 
onist rd' .Mohammedanism, 'i'he contests in which it 
soon became in\ olved with that ]>owcr cause«l its fall. 

' Ayaru'cliO, formerly Uuaman.L'a or (Inamanjxa, 

, a tow'll in the Fi'nnian department of the same. 
, naim*, 2*2<f mib's FSF,. of Fima. Jdaimled by 
Fi/arro in Id.'lb. it is now a bandsonn' and tbri\in^^ 
low 11 . Here, on the !Mb hctimib('r 1S2I, tin' com- 
bined foKS's of Fern ami t'olombia tin* latter then 
! comprisin.n: F.cinidor, New (iranada, and \'ene- 
; /ncia- totally defeated tin* last Spa.nish army that 
■ cNcr .set foot on the continent. Foj*. h;>87. - The 
department of Vyiemdio lias an aie.i of 24.2 F‘l 
sij. Ill,, and a ]»opnlation of 142,000. It consists of 
clev.ated plains and deep v.*ille\s; a.L;ji(*iilt ure and 
h<*(*-k«‘epin;j: are the chief industries. 

Ayn'la, Fktiko Fon-.Z I)K(77/ Viejo), was born 
at Murcia in ldd2, of one of the tirst (’astiliau 
families. brave solditu- and able statesman, he 
lilh'd some of llu' leadin;j^ otbees under several kinjis 
of t 'astile, and died in 14n7. But Ayala's truest 
title to fame, is liis Vronieas de hts liet/cs de. fV^s’- 
///A/(besl e»l. 1780), which contains tin* history of 
Castile from tin' mitldle to tin* end ot the I4(h 
«*eulurv. His Itinoido Fc l^ohieto, bep^^un durinj^ 
his laplivity in Jhi^laml (l.‘k»7), i*^ a ditlactic and 
satirical poem of some value.-- AoKL.tKia) FoTKZ 
OK AYAI..V (1829-70) was likewi.se a poet ami 
statesman. 

AyaillOllTfS fnrtiru'd town of Andalusia, 
i Spain, on the left hank of the (iuadiaiia, and near 
I its iiioulh. Fishini;’ ami silk-weaving are carrieil 
I on. Fop. 4478. 

Aycisalllk* a village on the site of the ancient 
Epliesu"! (q.v. ). 

Aye-iiye {Cheirnmi/st madatjascnrknsU), a rare 
amraherfant member of the Femur family (q.v.). 
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It inhabits the >voo<ls of Matla<;ascar, and wjis first 
noted in 17S() by Sonnerat, who was said to have 
given it the name Aye-ii,ye in roferonce to the 
astonislie<l exclamation of sonic natives when they 
saw the first sjieciinen of the curious creature 



Aye-ayo ( from Owen ). 


cfinghl by a European, fhit more probably Ibe 
name is onomato]>octi(\ (leii\'ed from toe cry of ibe 
animal, Hai hajf ( Hi-Iii). It was for long a ]mzzlc 
to zoologists : Ihitrojj ])lace«l it liesidc .s<|uirrel.s and 
Cuvier was also inclined to regard it as a rodent. 
It was carefully d(\scribed by Owen in the 7/v///,s- 
aHlon.s of the /oologiral Sociidy, and .*^11100 

the publication of this beautiful and exhaustive 
memoir, tlicre has been no (bmbt as to the position 
of the aye nye as an aherraiil lemur. 

It is about the size of a eat, with thick, dark hair; 
long, busby, Ilexible tail ; large iiake<l ears, <|uick to 
detect the faintest sound ; big, well-i)rolected eyi's, 
suited fur its e\clu>i\cly nocturnal and arboreal 



Head and Fore-feet of Ayo-aye on large.' bculc. 

( i’roiii Owei'.> 

labours; rodent-iike front teetb, with which it 
gnaws the brancbe.s in .search of boring insects ; ami 
above all, a iiceuliar, spidcuy, bair\ luiinl, with an 
extremely slender, almost wired Ac, third finger, 
Avhieh looks as if it were i*aralysed, but is use«l in 
detecting and idckingout the favourite wood grulis. 
Other diaractcrs of the uiii(|ue band will be .seen 
in the tiguni. Its zoological position may be .stated 
as that of ft divergent o/fshiiot from a primitive 
and generalised buiiur tyi>e witli many rodent 
aflinities. It slee^is all <lay, wra]cpe<l in its bushy 
^i], and often >vitliiu a nest In a tree-deft ; it is 


very active at night, creeping along the hraiiches 
witli jdaintive grunts, holding firm hy its hind-feet, 
and tapping and probing witli its lingei's every here 
and there when its (uiick ear detects the presence 
I of gmh.s. It also feeds on fruits, hainboo-pitli, 
sugar-cane juica*, and the like, ami uses its hmg 
fingers very dexterously for drinking purposes. 

I The natives of Madagascar regard this cunous 
! animal witli superstitious reverence ; and its 
I peculiar structure and habits make it one of the 
; most int<*rcstiiig of maiiiiiials. 

I Aycsilsill (also Aysha or A'isha), the favourite 
! wife of .Mohammed, and daughter of,. \hu-Bekr, was 
I horn at Aledina about 010 .v.i), ; and was only nine 
] years of age when tlu* Cropbet married her. She 
! was the only one of Mohammiurs wives who aeeom- 
I panied him in his (*ampaigns. Altliougli Ayesliah 
■ More no ('bildren <0 Mohammed, she was tenderly 
beloved by him. She w.is accused of adultery, but 
Mohammed produced a revelation from heaven (now 
in the Koran) to tlie t'ffect that she was innocent. 
Mohammed expired in her arms (0:V2). She now 
siK'Oi'ssfully exercised her inlluence to prevent Ali, 
the Proplud's son in-law, from becoming calif, anil 
s(‘cured the suciM‘ssion for her father, Abii-Bekr. 
Again on Ollimans death she headed a force to 
resist tlu* rave.ssioo of Ali, Imt lb<* troops iiiolcr her 
were in (>.■>(} defeated bv .Mi, and shi! was taken 
prisoner. She di<‘d at 'Medina {t»77 A.D. ), liiglily 
veiieratisl by all tnu‘ Mussulmans, and mimed the 
l*r(y)hrf('ss and tlie Mother of Ih f irrrrs. 

Ayl<‘shliry, tb«‘ eliiid town of Ihickiugbaui' 
shin*, ill a fertih^ vale, on a riMib*t llowiug to the 
'ramc*, miles N\\'. of I.omloii. Among its 

buildings aie the ernciform jiarish church, liuciy 
rc.Ntored by Sir (J. (i. Siott (iS-tb 07), the <‘oru 
(‘Xchauge and markets (ist;.")), and the eouiity 
infirmary (1S()‘2). 'Tlu* iiiliahitaots ari‘ engaged in 
making Ixme-lace and straw plait, in l>ri.‘wing, in 
the pi'<‘paration of dairy -produee, and in reiiring fat 
dueks to supply the lanidon markets at an eaily 
period of the scsison, when they hdi'h vc'rv high 
prices. Ayleslnuy is a lervamdent town, having 
been taken from tlie Ihitons by the Snxons in r»71 
Till iSSo it formed witli it s hundred a parliamentarv 
borough, letuming two memliers to ]>a.rliament. 
l*o[>. of tow n ( I ssl ) 77 h.)- 

AyIi‘sford, a village neai the ('eiilre of Kent, 
on the right hank of the Medway, .’hi miles N\N. of 
Maidstone. Kemarkahh* {im ienl remains are found 
here, im*luding the eromlech, called Kits Eoity 
House, (ipv.) a small truncated pyramidal cham- 
Ihu', open ill front, and formed ot four large rude 
blocks, (hrci; of w hich are uini;;hls, and the fourth 
laid on them. I’oji. of pnrisli ( is.sl ) *2715). 

Aylllii^r^ dollN, Ui.siio]! of lauidoii, was horn In 
Io2l ’( .\vlMier Hall, d ivelsliall St .Mary, Norfolk, 
and in 1541 graduat *d IJ. A. of Canihridge. Taking 
ord(*rs, lie heeame tutor to Laily Jam* (Jrey ; in 155J 
was iustalleil .\relideaeon of Stow’ ; in 15(>2, of 
IJiK'olii, liavin;^ lived abroad during the Marian 
tiersecution ; and tiu.illy, in 1577 was consecrated 
Bi.shoj) of Eondon. t'mh‘r the designation of 
• Morrell,’ he is deseribed in Spenser’s .Shrfthranf's 
CaU'tahn' Jis the ‘ promle and ambitious pastoure,’ 
- a fair enough estimate of one w ho show eil e<|ual 
rigour to Catholics and 1‘uritans, ami wa.s ahvays 
quarrelsome and arbitrary. He dieil Jd June 1504. 

Ayiliestrey LillK^stone, a wadi marked liori 
/.on in the Ludlow' group of the Silurian system. 
It is a somewhat <Iark-grjiv eonerctiouary rock, 
eoiisistiiig of thill beils wliicli attain a unitcJ thick- 
ness in jilaces of 1.50 feet. It is wadi developed 
at Ayinestrev, in Herefoidshire, near Leomiu.stor, 
but thins ofV entirely at no groat di.stance fron^ 
that jdace. One of its most characteristic fos.siJs 
is Pcntnmr.nifi luajhtif a brachiopod. 
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AyiUOIlf or HaIjMon, Count of Donlo^no, whose j 
sons, Alanl, llichanl, (hiiehanl, and Renaut, 
were the chief heroes of one of the liiiest 
romances of the Caroliii^^ian cycle. Tlie story ! 
seems to he originally I^reiich, and the first known I 
work in whic.h it is found is tlie poem, linjuaut de \ 
MontauhaHy hy Iluon de N’illenoiive, written heh>re j 
1200. it occurs in a ]>rosc (M)llcction of similar ! 
stories, piihlished at Lyons about 14S(), an Kn^lish * 
translation of which, most likely hy Caxton him- ' 
self, was printe<l about MS9 (rejirinted from uni<iue | 
imperfeid Althorp copy for Early English Text 
Society, 1SS4 ^>5). [jdie current (Icrman story 
which Tieck worke,d up, docs not appear to he 
from the Eren(‘h orij;inal, hut rather Isurowed from 
a Dutch source. Ariosto s linhtud has secured tlie 
brothers a more certain immortality in the j»art 
^dveri U Reiiaud, the youii^^mst and traditionally 
the bravest of the four. 

Ayr, the county bnvn of Ayrshiie, at the mouth | 
of the river Ayr," 4().\ miles SSW. of (Jlas;^ow by 
rail. It is a clean and handsome t«)wn, tlie prin- 
cipal streets well built ; while to tlie south, towards 
the racecourse, many c*le;^ant villas have sprung up 
ot riicent years. 'IMie 4’own's lhiihlin}.^s, with a spire 
22d feet lii;<h, were eri'cted in bS2S, and ;.,oca,tly 
enhl.r^^^^d in ISSl. The so ealled ‘Wallace Tower' 
is a (lothic. edifice of 1S:U, 11.4 feet hi*;!!. 'There 
.‘ire also the (’ounl..\ Ihiildinjrs, modelled aftor tin* 
temple of Isis in Lome, and the .\cadcmy (founded 
ITtil; new buildin*;, ISSO). 'I'hr(*e b rid ;;es span the 
river, and conne<*t Ayr ]uoper with Newton-upon- 
Ayr ami ^Valla(•<*town a lailway viaduct, and the 
‘'i'wa Erics' (d‘ Ihmis. ( )f tlu'si* the narrow four- 
arclu‘d ‘ Auld Hri,L;' ' dale's pr(d»ably iroin the eml of 
the loth iM'iitury, and tin* ‘ N<‘W Eri;; ’ (ITSH) was 
rchuilt in 1S79. 'There are* bron/e statues of ( Jem'ial 
Smith N(*ill ami tin* thirteenth T'arl ol E;;linton, 
ere(‘teil in Wellin;;(on S(juar«'. Part of the lower of 
the ohl church *»f St dohn, built in tlie l‘2th cmiturv, 
ai'il tui-ned into a fort by ('nunwell, is still staml- 
in;;. 'The harbour is lormed by tin* ••stuarv ot the 
ri\er, ami jn-oloctetl Iw piers and ii breakuator; 
iMi])rovements tui it, includin;; a wet doek and 
slip <lock, hav»* been ca,rri(‘<l out since lS7t at a 
cost of more than C1.7t),(HM». 'I'in* trade is a lar;;e 
and .,o’owin,Lf one, the tomi.iLtc of vess Is enterin*; 
the ])ort ha\inLt incrca.^ed in ti-n \ears from 149.000 
to .t is. 000. 'Tlio chi<‘f oyiMut isco.’l fjom the Ayr- 
shire follieries. .V coii^'iderabh* <[uantit> of ;;rain 
and timber is iinp«>rt»*d ; and t liere are mannf.actures 
of la''e and woidh'ii fabric's, carpets, hir^t* sawmills, 
ikv. \ sjilemlid new water sup}d\, drawn from 
Loc-h Einlas, 20 leilcs distant, \ias introduc«*d in 
1887. At an c orl\ date Ayi was a c'nnmercial and 
military place of some im]>*utance. William the 
Lion maile it a royal buiy;h about 1200. Jfnrin;; 
the War of Imjc'pemleo.-e, it formed a r<*;; ilar centre 
of military operations, and in 1207, Mhih? in pos- 
session of an English ; 4 arrison, it the sc<*ne 

(according; to Jhiml Hairy) of the burning; by 
Wallace of the ‘ Earns of Ayr.’ 'The; princijial 
objects of interi'st m ur Ayr are connected with the 
memory of Robert Ihirns (sim AnontvAv). Ayr 
unites wdtli (himpbeltown, Irvine, Inveraray, and 
t)ban in sendiiii; a inemlx'r to parliament. The 
municipal hur»;li was in 1874 renderi'd eonterminous 
with the parliamentary, so as to taki* in Newton 
ami Wallacetown, and was ap:ain extended in issri 
Pop. of parliamentary hurL;h (1841) lb, 740; (ISOl) 
IB, 573 ; (1881) ‘20,8‘2l'; ( 18VE ) 24, 835. 

Ayrshire, a hu*;!* ni.trilime county in the 
EW. of Seotl.'tiid, washeil on the W. hv the Eirth 
of Clyde and the North Channel. Its ‘greatest 
length is 78 miles ; its greatesi breadth, 28 ; and 
its area is 1149 sip m., or 735,202 acres, it heiiig 
seventh in size of the Scottish counties. The 


general asjieet of the county is umlulating ami 
hilly, the land attaining no great (devation, excejit 
a small jMu tion in the inorth, and some consider- 
ahle tracts in the south and south-east, w hicli are 
iiiountainous. None of the eminences exceed *2520 
leet, wdiieh is the lu'iglit of Shalhxdi on Minnoch. 
Loch Dooii mile) is much the largest of 

several fresh-water lakes ; w hilst the chief rivers 
—only 20 to .38 miles long — are the Ayr, with its 
trihntary the Lugar, ami the ‘iMUiny’ Doon, wliieh 
tlow’ across tin*, centre of tlie county ; the (hirmxtk 
and Irvine in the noitli ; and the* (lirvaii and Stiii- 
ehar in the south. 'To Ayisliire belong, too, the 
limt 10 miles of tin* Nitli, wliieh nassiis oil’ into 
Dl)mfrie^sllire. 'To tin* south of tlie (Ervaii the 
rocks are cliielly Silurian ; to the north of it are 
])atehe.s of old red sandstom* and earhoniferous 
strata, with both of wliicli igneous rocks are 
(‘oinmonly associated. Ayrshire is rich in valu- 
able. minerals, esp(‘ciallv coal, iroiistom*, limestone, 
and fr(‘C‘stom‘. Tin* otiier minerals havi* long h<n*ii 
wrought, Imt it was fnun IS,”)!) that tin* iron trade 
rose to grt'al import.im'i*, again to ilocline since 
ISSO. On the hanks of tin* Ayr is found an ex- 
cellent species of whetstone, called Water-of-Ayr 
Stone. 'Tin* climate of Ayrshire is mibl and 
licaltliy. The soil along the coast is light and 
.sandy, intmspersed with deeji loam ; the most fer- 
tile di-lricts are in tin* centre of the county, where 
clay pre<lomiiiat(*s. On tin* east side an* exten- 
sive mosses and inoorlainis. Tin* llirei* ancient 
divisions of tin* I'oniity ai»* ('an ink, south of tlie 
Domi, mostly wild ami liil'.y ; Kyle, lH*twe(*ii the 
Doon and tin* lr\im*, containing iiiiicli rich level 
land, thongli towards tin* coast tin* soil is lighter 
ami less product ivi* : ami ( 'iiiiiiingbaine, coinjirising 
all the country north of tin* Irvine, mostly fertih*. 
Agricultnn* till ISOO was \ nj v baekward ; but since 
tl’cii extraordinary juog. css has ]»cen made in 
draining, imiuovcd rotation, and road-making ; 
while the condition if the cottars has been mucli 
improvcil. 'Tliere is l great traib* in early ]iotatoes. 
Tin* ]M'rcciitagc of .'ultivati**! area is 43‘2, that 
of all Scotland lieing 23‘5; and ‘22,177 acri*s are 
nmlcr woo<l. 'Tin* I'aims are gi'in'rally small. 
Dairy liusbamlrv is carried to bigli ])crfci‘tion in 
^Vyrsliin*, tin.* brct‘d of milcb-cows, of which it rears 
a grcatci number than any other Scotch county, 
being not(*d as tin* liiicst in the kingdom for the 
(juantity ami •juality of llu*ir milk. 'Tin* Dunlop 
cheese, : o callcil from tin* jiarisli of that name, was 
almost a.*- (‘cii'biatcd as Stilton, but since 1S55 
lias been almost siipersedcil by that made on tin* 
Clicddar ])rocc.s. . Tin* bice*d of hoiscs is also 
cvccllciit. Manufactures, ^sjieciallv woollen and 
I'otton, are carried on to an important (*xtcnt. 
'There are e\t(*n.si\e cotton-works at Calrine; at 
Kilmarnock, iron-fonmliies, carjict, bonnet, and 
tweed fact<»rics ; dynamite and cln*mical works near 
Saltcoats; and at (lalston and Ncwmiliis niucli 
lace is manufactured. Of Hie minor manufactures, 
the most cbaracteristic is mat of ornamental wood- 
work, often healing tartan di*signs, wliicli is 
extensively carried on at Maueblim*. (Jreat iron- 
works exist at Mnirkirk, Hurlford, Kilwinning, 
Kilbirnie, Ardeer, J>alrv, and Dalmelliiigtim. Ayr 
ami ^fayboh* manufacture slioe* ami agii(*n]tnr«*il 
iiiiph*meiits in very large (piantities. /’hero are 
valuable lislieries on the coast, w hose lieadiinarters 
is Hallantrae. 'Troon, .Vrdrossan, and Ayr are 
thriving ])orts. Pop. ( 1801 ) St, 207 ; ( 1881 ) 217,504 ; 
(1801) 224,222. Ayisliiie returns two members to 
parliament. 'The chief towns, besides Ayr, are 
Kilmarnock, (.in an, :Maybole, Dairy, Kilwinning, 
Reith, Irvine, Stewarton, (.)Id (’nmnock, Ardnissan, 
Saltcoats, 'Lioon, Maueliline, (Jalston, Newniilns, 
Killpriiic, and Larg.s. t)f antnpiitie.s, the inost 
interesting are the ruins of Crossraguel and Kihviii- 
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ning Al>l)oys ; of ‘ vVIlowfu s lianiitod kirk,’ witli 
tlie ‘aukl clay biggin,’ Hunis's birthplace, hard 
by; and of the castles of Turn berry (the family 
seat of Ht>bert tin*, llnice), Dunure, Loch Dooii, 
Dean, Duiidonald, v^c. Ayrshire ^vas inhabited 
in the. time of Agiicola by the Damnonii, with 
whom were afterwards mixed the S(‘ols from 
the op])osite coast of Kintyn*. It contains the 
battlelields of I/irgs ainl Loudon Hill ; ainl <lnring 
the religious persecu I ions of tin* Stuarts, it was a 
stronghold of the Cov(manters. See dames I^ater- 
son’s Kistitrij of Anrshirr (2 vols. IS 17 b2), ainl 
A. Millar’s f 'Ksths inol Mmksion^ of A if rsli in' ( ISSd). 

Ayrer, dAt’olt, m^xt to Hans Sachs the most 
prolific, and important (ienua.n dramatic writer* of 
the Kith century. His history is involved in 
obscurity ; but it is known that be was a citizen of 
Nuremberg in 10 ;)!, ami a ])rocura.lor in the courts 
of law'. His ibyming chronicle of the town of 
Bamberg was edite<l by 1. Heller in 1S:>S. It was 
not till after his disith, in Kioo, that a c<dleeted 
edition of his <lramrtic pieces w'as juiblisln'd under 
the title tlo'iftrirooi, consi-iling of sixfy-six 

tragedies, i-omedies,' and earnival pla.\s (Xurem. 
KilS). He to(dv his subjects from history, legend, 
ami novels : soim* pi(M cs are ba-^ed on Mngli'-h 
jdavs. A\ rer lia.s tin* same gariulous breadth of 
dialogue as Ha.us Sachs, but is inferior to biin in 
w’ir and humour. See IC. Schmitt, .ftoait A ifrrr 
(Marburg, ISol ), 

Ay toil* KoUKUT, s^adtish poet, was born at 
Kinaldie, l''ifc. in ld7<k ainl enhulng St Leonard s 
College, St Andnwvs, in IdSl, look bis M.A. 
d(*gree in Idss. h'or jmrposes of study In* next 
\’isite<l I’ranccx whein*e In Mres e<|, in IbOd, an 
elegant Latin t>ane c b Kiig dann*s, on bis 
accession to the throin* of I’iigland. This pocmi 
was tin* making of Ay Ion's foitune, for we lind 
him ajtpointed, succ(‘ssi v,‘l\ , a i^cntlenian of the 
be<lcha mbe.r, ])rivat(* secretary to the <ju<‘en, and 
oi;,.st<*!' of recpiesfs - posts all continued to him in 
the following reign. IL* w’as knigln(Ml in 1()I2, and 
cmi)loyed to convey cojues of K'iiig dames's 
for (hr (hiHi of Alh^fonirr to the(l(‘rman courts. 
Ay ton was on terms of bimiliarity with all tin* 
]»oe.ls, wits, and philosophers of his lime among 
others, Hobbe.s and Ben donscai. lie was bim.self a 
i) 0 (»t of <()nsiderable m(*iit ; but, unfort unatel\ , a 
laige number of his eflusious iM-ing com|>limentary 
vm'ses to his friends, are r lia.raclerisc(l by conc<-it 
and extravagaait Mattery. He was om* of tin* first 
Scotsmen who wrote in ICnglisb with any degree of 
chgance and [uirity. ‘ I do c(mfc^s thou ’rt smooth 
and fair,’ and the luototyjjc <»f ‘ Aiihl Lang Sym*.’ 
have been ascribed to liim, but on scant, authority. 
He died at Whitehall Bahu-e, h't‘biua,r\ IbdS. Seo 
Ills Porms, w ith a Memoir bv Dr ( 'haries Bogfus 
(1S71). 

Aytoiiil, Wrua.VM Fa>\toM)STot’Nh, bom in 
Edinburgh, 21st dune LSld, was educated at the 
Academy ami the university, and lor some monihs ; 
studied Herman at Aschatrcnburg. In iSIk") lie 1 
became, like his father, a Mbitei- to the Signet, and I 
in 1810 was calk'd to the S(;oUi,sli bar. I'o his i 
mother he ow'csl his love of l»a.lla.d-lore .and .facoh- | 
itism, and, taking (iarly to litcnuy work, he 
entered in LSdO on his lifelong connection with 
lilftrf troofVs ; in 18 Id w;is a]»pointed professor of 
Khetojie and Belles-Lettres :n JOlinhiiigli Cni- 
versity, ami in tive y^ ars incj* ase<l th** niimher 
of his lie-anms fivebdd. In 1810 lie married a 
oanglite- of Profe., iur Wlls.,n ; in I8b2 was made 
^-heritr of i n Kiiey ; am- next year recenved from 
Dsfovd Ibo honor;)? s degree of D C. L. His 
first tw o puhlishol works — pohnof lion rr, and 
Other Poems' (1832), and The. I.if ami Timnn of 
liickard I . (1840), were succeeded in 1848 h> Laye 


of the Scottish Cavaiiers, which estahlisheil his 
rc]>utation .as a ])oct of the school of Sir W.alter 
Scott, and which lias run througli tliirty editioms. 
'riie Hon. (ianlticr Jiailads, a seri(;s of capital 
p.arodie.s (iSdd), were produced conjointly with 
Theoilore Martin, as also were Poems and Bal- 
lads of Uoet he (IS.hS). Other w'orks hy him w’o.ve 
PirmiHan, a S/msmodie Traffedy (lSd4), which 
is .almost too good for .a p.amdy ; Jiothieelf a 
long narr.ative ]) 0 (‘m in the measure ami m.aniicr 
of Scott; an edition of the Seottish Pxd/ads (2 
vols. bSdS) ; and Xorman Sinelair (1801), a sciiii- 
aulohiogr.ajihic.al m»\ el. Ayt 01111 wyis successful in 
<|uite opposite hr.anclu's of hteratun* ~ at once as a 
pt>et .and humorist. His pomus exhihit a hallad- 
like simplicity, .and a licrv tlow’ of n.ariation ; w'hile 
his talcs })os.scss a cciiJiIn rohiist. liiimoiir and 
f.andcal .ahandoinm'iit. His poetical jiowcrs apjiejir 
in their grc.itcsl jMufcctioii in tlu* l.ays of the. Seot- 
ti.di (’arahers : the special merits of his humour 
in The tih nmidrhiin Paiheay i\.\n\ lion- I tieeame. a 
Yenmon. As ;i. critic, he to(dv up tin* knout ot 
‘ (’liri;>topher North.' w hich Ik* wiehled with no 
little* for«M‘ .ami ih'xterity. He died at Bl.ackhilL, 
m*;ir Fdgin. tth .\ugust iNOd. See his Lib* hy Sir 
'riuMubu'i* .Martin ( lStJ7 ). 

Ayilllt.llllieillo is the name given in Spain to 
the eouiieils or goveiiiiug bodies of tow'iis. Sjuung 
from the institutions of tin* Ibuuaus, .and liiiuly 
<*stablLlu‘d during the long struggle's with tbc 
Meiors, t be' ayunl.nui('Ule)s ;ie*(|uin’«l greait. iullue iie’e 
;iud jieilitie'al pow (*r. the* nobility b(*ing admitted to 
ibe*m without, tlu'ir e*l.‘iss priv ih*ges. Allbeiugh 
this impeut.aiu'e* was graduallv im]»;ur('el, ami iimler 
the* Beuirbons the hast shadow eif muriie’ipal fre e- 
demi was h*st, tin* re'im'mhrauce e)f it <‘oniimu‘d (0 
be* <*berislie'el b\ liie* people*. Aceeu-eliligly, the 
<-oite*'<. ill 1S12, jieh'ple'd the* le-adiiig b*;itures of the* 
fe»rim*r s\ "-te*!!!. < )ii the* ictui u of I'e'rdiiiaiid VIL, 

the* .aMintamiciiteis were abeilislu'd ; r(*storeel in 
I.S2‘>; ;ifte*r the* ni\;isioii 1>\ I’ranee*, oiie*e more* set 
asieh* ; ami ai;;iiii i<*'>lon'el in 1.S37. d'he .ayunla 
inie*iite>, with I he* .ale*;ilel«* as ]»reside‘ut , w as appeiiiiteel 
by the* fn-e* e'lioiee* of the t>e*<i]tl<‘. Tile* govi'rmue'ib 
e'oiihl provisioiiallv annul its ;ie‘ts, but must after 
w;inls ]*re>curi' tin* nitiheatiou of the*, cortes. 'I’lie* 
aviuitaiiiie'ntos we*re‘ eiiipowe‘red to make* up the- 
li^^t*' of e-le*et<u's ami juxu'--, to "rgauisi* ilie* national 
giiarels, to <*omui;eiid the* pola-e* within the*ir eiwu 
bouml.'>, te» din*e*t the* apjieu t i'Ciuie iit ami raising of 
taxe-s, ami te» manage* ilie* funds of (he ceuumum*. 
Siib.seijiiently tlu'v have- b«*i fi more* tluin emeo imnli- 
tieed, mil witlmiit opposition, (‘specially afte‘r the* 
eevents of 181.3. rin* munieip.'tl hiW’ of 1870 *!<'' 
piived them of all ]»oiitie;il ;i.ul liority. ami regulateel 
iln*m a aeliuinistr.it iv e- bodie's, subje*ci in (***rtain 
respects to the* authorities of the* proviimes, the* l.'iw 
courts, and tin* eeub-s. 

Ay III Ilia, the .lucient capital of Siam, stands 
on the Mcnam, .*»() miles N. of Bangkok. It 
was foiindoel ill L‘r)7, and was the eapital until 
17(17, when it w;is sacked and luilf dostroye*<l hy 
the. Burme*se. In the Kith ce*ntiiry it was three 
|e‘;igue's in eiicmiiferem*e*, and was till recently the 
s(‘cone| city of the kingdom. It is now ciilbal 
Kning-Krao, and is mainly built in ])ib 3 s over the 
w'aler. Some* magnili(*e*nt/ huilelings still remain, 
now' cnimhling into ruins and oveugrown with 
liixuri.ant v(*ge*l.ation ; notahlo amongst them arc 
Buddhist fe^mplcs, especially the ‘Holden jMoiint, 
4(K) feet high. 

A/Sl'L^IU genus of tilt? lit?ath order (Ericaceteb 
.and tlistinguislu'd from Kliodod**iidron (q.v.) cbietly 
by the tlow<*rs iiaviug live stamens instead of ten. 
>tost of the. s]K*e*i( s of a/alea also eliMer Irom the 
rliododemdroiis in having the le.avt*s thin and dejuu- 
uous instead e»f evergreen. l*erfectiy intermediate 
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forms have now been jiiscovered, and by classifiers 
the two ^'eneraare therefore united umler rliododen- 
dron ; the <listinction, however, remains one of prac- 
ti(ial convenience. One of the si)ecies best des(U'v- 
in;^ of notice is A. a shrub from 3 to o feet 

hi.i'h, a native of Asia Minor, with lanceolate sbin- 
leaves and umbellate^ y<‘llow flowers, wliicU are 
exlernally (‘overcMl with ^diilinoiis hairy j^lamls, and 
are very fra<,^rant. It may be re;;arded as, likti 
many of tlie otlier Kricac(.‘;c (heaths, i^c. ), a social 
plant; an<l its j^olden flowers ^dv(‘ ,e;reat hrilliancy 
to the landscape in many parts of the. Crimea, the 
south-east of J*oland, the Caucasus, iKic. It covers 
many inounta^i sIojkis, but does not ascend to 
^reat elevations, y:iviii;^- pia.ee, to the mon^ alpine 
Rhododendron pout ic am. It is common in ;^ardens 

and slirubberies in Hritain, ami varies with orange, 
red, aiO almost white flowers. 'J'he v hole phint 
is narcotic and })oisonons, and the honey collect cmI 
by bees from its flowers, whicli I'leatly aboiiml in 
himey, is said to caii.se stu]»efaclion ami d<diiinm, 
as ha[)p(‘ned to Xenojdion’s soldiers in their tanions 
retreat in Asia. -North America ahoimds in azalcjus 
as well as in rliododemlrons, ami some of the s])ecics 
have been lon;j^ cnltivated in iJritain, ])ar(icularly 
A. nndijlora and . 1 . ciscosa, which, with A. poidica. 



hav'- o/'come the jiarenis of many h> ori I>oth 
ha.'»‘ m'arly wiiite )low<*is. \t iy b<*autiiul, ami of 
delicious Ira^rainc. .1. r/.sw/s-o ha> tin* flow»‘rs 
covcumI with ^^lutiiions hairs like A. fnodica ; but 
the flowers of ^f. inolijlora an- nearly dcr'iitnte. of 
them. lioth sp(‘cic.>. aliound trom < 'amula to lie* 
sonihern parts of the rnit(*d Slati’s. Tlu*y are 
taller shrubs th ui A. poHtr-a. Cikui account of 
its sweet smell, J. HndifUint is called in Amcri« a 
the Cpri;;ht lloneysuckh*. ^t. caUnd idarca , a 
native of thcsr>ntheiM jiarts of the I fiifed Slates, 
is described as freqju'nlly - l<»tliin;4’ tie* moiintains 
with a rohe of hvin;: scarhM. -India and China. 
})ro<luce .several species of a/ah*a, of which one of 
the finest is A. indica, well known in Ihitain as 
a f^reenhonse shrub. Its leaves an’ persisi'Uit, and 
its flowers e.viiibit crejtt, iM-illiamy of c<don)s. 
Many hybrids exist betwee!i the more hardy spech‘s 
and this, .\mithe.r extnunely beautiful species m 
A. liliiflora^ an cvcrcreeii, which has been iiKro- 
duced into llritaiii from China, and is said to be 
quitt^ hanly. 

A diminutive, pror'umbent, e\cr»;reen heath, a 
native of alpine, i-ej^ions m fvurop^ ami North 
America, plentiful on hit^h nionrtai s in Scotland, 
was lono known as A. procnnibcns, but is now' 
called Loiselcuria ptux /nnhens. 'rbe tlowers are 
small, solitary, and lose-eohmred. 'riie whole 
habit of the plant widely dillers from tliat of the 
ordinary azalea. 


! Azaill^arll, or Azim’s Fort, a ^)W'n in the 
Nortli-west I’rovinees of Imlia. ^I’be town is 
situated on the riven* Tons, SI inihjs N. of lien- 
ares. It was founded •in Ibtio hy Azam Klian, 
a lar;^e landholder in the iiei>,dihonrhood. 'the 
Fhiropeaiis here w'en' compelled t(» tlee during the 
Mutiny of bS.lT ; the native infantry mnnlered 
their ollicms, ami carried oil’ the treasure, to Fy/.a- 
had. Foo. of town, Hi, 000, of whom a]K)ut 10,000 
are IJimtus, tlu* n*st Mohammedans. - The dis- 
trict of Azani^aih in tlie Ilcnares division, is low* 
and nmiarkahly level. The soil is fertile, exeept- 
in»»- lliat tracts, ainonntiii;^ to more than a (jnarter 
I ot tlie whole, are ineclainiahly harren, from lieinf^ 
impre^^nated with soda, nitre, and other saline 
substances. .M.i.^oiilicent crops of rice, sn;L;;ar-cane, 
and imli/^o are pro<lnc(‘(l. Sii;.,nir, molasses, indi^'o, 
oi>ium, ami coarse cloths arc the chief exports; 
the Co;.(ra Hiver forinin.LC I he principal highway for 
trade. .Area of di.-^hii-t, ‘JUT .-xj. m.; pup. (1S7‘2) 

; l,531,4S*2 ; (ISSI) 1 ,()04 ,Im 4, or aliouL 7 17 pc'rsons 
per s(j. m., which is a lii;.{h avera^^e. In reli;iion 
about Ij mill ion.'> are liimlns, and 200,000 ?iIoliam- 
liiedau''. 

Aza/.cL name occurrin;^ in I..eviticus xvi., in 
the account of the rites of the Day of Atonement, 
<‘Xjd.iined hy some as tlie ‘ seap(.*;4»»aC which ’was 
led out into the wihh’rness laden witli the sins of 
the people; !►>’ otlieis, with niueli ^oeater likeli- 
hood, as a d('r-i.unation of the hein^^ to w'hom the 
^oat was sent Satan, acmnlin;^^ t»> flen^^stenher^^ 
or a <lemou of the lue-M )-aie reli;.dun, ac(*ording 
to Fwald. 

Az<*llt'li<K -'I vssi.Mo 'r.ve.vRKMj, MAin’Hijsj-: o’, 
famous a.s an a.itisi, a puhlic'.st, a. roinanee-w'riter, 
ami a st.ile'-man, was tin* descendant of an ancient 
and nohic faniils '>f lM('»linoMt. HewMsliorn in 170S 
a.t 'riirin, Av here his falh -r held a hieh military posi- 
tio/i. Ill Ills jlficeiilh \<Mr, h(‘ f<dio^\'ed his father 
to Home, wle rc lie lia<i hccui a]>]>ointcd anihassador, 

1 and tlieie hecaiiic pa‘>sionalel\ de\j»l(’d to the line 
' art-«; but had lo accept an appointment in a Fied- 
' nuuite-^e t‘avalrv re.;.;lnu‘nt . Here he dt'voted his 
leisure willi swell intensity to scieiililic pursuits, 
i that he hrou;.rht on an illness which fon’eu him lo 
i (luit theser\ice. After some dilliculiy, he ;;‘ot his 
j father'.'' pc*rnus.''ion !•> diwote himself entirely to 
paintin.i4. A >ear luul liardly ela,])sed m't* Aze;,dio 
i had made himself a name in Ib/me as a landseape- 
i painter. ( )n tlic dcaiii of hi-' tatluM* in IS.’Kt, lie 
; went to Alilaii, ami inad(‘ the friemlshii* of Ah*s- 
samln) Man/.oni, whose daughter lu mariied. lit? 
; now lu'^an to make him^'ell ia^^ml‘ahi^ know n also 
ill literature, lii>- novels, KHon I'lcroinnsnt {ltS33) 
and Xofdo dd I.opi i 1S41 having «inne nuicli to 
fan the national spirit of llm Italians. 'I'Ih' polit- 
i< al ;i Hairs of Ita,l_\ soon oci'upied him exclusividy ; 
I he tra\er‘'e<l the pio\ iiices, cities, and \illa^es, 

■ s(‘( bine H» stir uj) the spirit of patriotism, am) to 
conciliate the iinhap]»y jairty divisions, and wa.s 
j eviMN w lierc recci\ed w ith rejoicing and acclaina- 
i tion. Aze^lio mw^^r lieloiiLii'd to a secret noliiical 
j .s(M‘icty, but onposi’d cons})iracies as mi.schievons, 

' and exhorted tlie impatient to moderation. Mdiile 
I in I’ lorcnci*, be wr(»tc his tamous niece, J)ctfl{ oUnni 
I cast di Romti\vot, in Avliieh he lasluMl the miscrahle 
papal »^ovcrnmeiit , denounced the vain attempts at 
insurrei’tioii, and pro\ed to the Italian princes the 
neee.ssity of a national policy, .Mtcr the election 
of Fins’ IX. as i)ope, he returned to Home, ami to 
his intluciice wen' ascrila'd the reforms with whiidi 
Fins be^^an his covt'riiment M hen ( harh*s Albert, 
after the ri'-ini^ ot lj«mibardy, crossed the. licino, 
Azoj^lio left Koine wiih the pa]>al troojis destined 
to saij>pnrt the Italian eoiitesl. In the battle of 
X'ieenza, where be eotnmamhMl a lej;ion, be wius 
.seve-elv wounded. Scarcely Avas he recovered, 
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when with his pen he courageously opposed the 
republican party, now intoxicated with victory. 
()n the openinfjf of the Sardinian parliament, he 
was chosen a member of tht (^baiidier of Deputies. 
After the unfortunate event of the battle of Novara, 
the youn^^ kin*;, Victor-Einmanuel TT,, ai)pointed 
him (1S40) president of the cabinet, and his iiiHu- 
ence in this hi^di position was most bmielicial. At 
the ch)se of the war in iSoi), Aze^lio Avas for a 
time military commissioner extraordinarv for the. 
Koiiian States. On his retirement he issu(*d a 
]>rochimation to the people, which j^reatly tcmled 
to stront^then their resolution by its noble yet tem- 
perate advice. TTc; die<l l.ith .ranmiry ]8(>(). He 
wrote many works, mainly on jniblic questions, 
and his political corresjxmdence and an autobio- 
graphical work, I mici Iii'ron/i, wen* ]iublished aftm* 
his death. Sec the Lives ]»y Vavesio (1871) and 
Bianchi ( 1884). 

Azerbijail', or AnKiniAi.iAN, the ancient 
Atro/ifffr/u', is tin* north-western ]»rovince 
of Persia, bounded S. by Persian Kurdistan and 
Irak, K. by (Ihilan, N K. and N. by Russian terri- 
tory, and W. by Turkish Kurdistan. It has an 
area of about 40, 1(H) sq. m., and a pop. of ‘2,000,tHH). 
The surface of Ay.erbijan is very mountainous, 
manV of the rari^^cs rising; from 700() to OtMX) it*ct in 
height. Thi^ peak of Savalan (an extinct volcano), 
near Ar«lebil, reaclu s an ehoation of ov<‘r Kl,0tM) 
feet. Mount Ararat ri'-es on the north-west 
border. The chief rivers are the Aras or Ara.trs, 
the Kara Su, and the Ki/il- Lzim. Tlie salt 
lake I rmia (q.v.), tin* 1ar;rest in Persia, is .situated , 
near the. western l^order of the ])roviu<*e. The | 
climate of Azerbijan is not unhealthy, but it 
is subject to rapid extnnnes of heat and cold, 
in the mountainous <listricts, the hailstorms 
are occasionally so violent as to kill cattle. The 
)uincij»al ]»r(Mlu<‘t> an* ric(‘, barley, wlu‘a(, maize, 
llax, liemp, (‘otton, tobacc(», hom*y, and satlVon : 
camels, horses, cattle, and sheep are also reared ; 
velvet, silks, stud’, carpids, woolh'ns. and leatln*!* 
are the most im]U)rtant articles of manufacture, 
and a litth^ is done in hard nn are. Leatl, iron, 
cop])e.r, sul))hur, saltjM'tre, and salt are found in the 
province. The cai»ital is 'rabriz ; ()tber towns 
r)e.in^' rrmia, Mara^^ha, Uliana, Khoi, Selinas, and 
Ardebil. 

Az'illllltll* Tin; a/imuth of a heavenly bo<ly is 
the an^de measure<l alono tlie horizon between tin; 
north or south point, and the ])oint wh(‘re a circle, 
pa.ssin;^ throu;.rh the zenith ami tin; Ixsly, cuts the 
norizon. It is u.sual to measure the azimuth west- 
ward from the ixunt most remote from the elevated 
pole, be^nnnin*,^ at 0 , and returnin<;- to it at .‘XiO'. 
Thus, in northern latitudes, where the north ]>ole is 
elevated, the azimuth is measured from the south 
point, so that the east point, for instance, has an 
azimuth of ‘J70' (see AuMtlJ-AItV Si'ilKKE). The 
azimuth circles are tho.se which extend from zeiiitli 
to na<lir, cutting' the horizon at ii^;ht aij”:les, or 
those in which all the points have the same azimuth. 
The word is from tin; Arahie. 

Azoic ((«r. ff, ‘without, re/', life’b a 1(;rm 
a]>plied in {^eolo^xy to rocks wli;/ h coin e.i no tossils. 
By tliose who deny lli,^ or^ani. />ri;j;iii of Eozcxui 
(q.v.), the arcluean crystalline schists (which 
underlie the oldest fossiliferoiis st rale. ; form the 
azoie system. See AjfClL-E.VN Sa .sTr..M. 

.iZO'rCS, V^ -’'>■' I KK N 1st, ND.S, a I '<m tu;4:ues/* 
archipelai^o m the mid-Atlanti , hetween 8(r .Vi' 
ami 8tr -jo' N. lat., and hetween '25 10' and 81 ' 10' 
'A Ion ^ StrOhin- over a »listariee of 4(H) miles, 
tiicir nine ishands are divid/**! into llir(*(; distinct 
Stroups - Si a Maria ;<.nd SaO Mi<j:uel in ,thc SE. ; 
Tereeira, Sad Jorne, Pico, (Jraclosa, and I'ayal in 
the middle : and FJorc.s and Corvo in the W. Df 


these, Klores lies 1176 miles W. of Cape Rocca in 
I’ortiij^al, 1484 SW. of Falmouth, and 1708 ESE. 
of Halifax. In 1431-58 the Azores were taken 
possession of hy the Portuguese. They were at 
that time uninhabited ; hut that they had been 
visited hy the (.jirthagiiiians is jiroved hy Piinie 
coins found on (j>rvo. They seem to have been 
known to the Arabian geograjdier Edrisi in the 
l‘2th century; and tliev are marked distinctly on a 
maj) of 1351. The l^>rtiigiiese colonists called the 
whoh* group Azores, from tfrot' or azftr, a liaAvk ; 
and ilu‘y named two individual islamls Corvo and 
Sad .Jorge, from Corvi Marini and San Zorze, which, 
according to a map of 1375 had l>e*cn previously 
seen in the western occ'an. In 14(.i0 Alfonso V. 
made a life-grant of tlie isl.and of Fayal to his 
aunt, the I )uclicss of Burgundy, and from this cir- 
cumstance many settlers migratetl thither from 
Fla.nd(*rs. For the light of the llcroHjv, the Azores’ 
best m(‘mory for Englishmen, see (JUENV1J,LK (Siu 
Richahd). 

'I'lit* total area of the gron]> is PIO s<|. m., and the 
j)op. (ISSl) 2()9,4()1. The area, txijmhuion, and 
the maximum altitude of the ditlereiit islamls an; 
as follows: Sta Maria (38 s(|. m. ; .7880; 1889 feet): 
Sad Miguel (299 sq. m.; 107.(HH) ; 3854 feet); 

Tereeira ( 104 s<|. m.; 4.7,391 ; .343.7 feet); Craeiosa 
(24 sq. 111 .; 8718); Sad .huge (91 sq. in.; 18, (HH)); 
Pico (173 sq. m.; 27.904; 7013 feel); Fayal (09 
sq. III.; 20,20t); Flores (.74 sq. m. ; 10,7(M) ; 3087 
fe(*t) ; Cor\o (7 sq. m. ; 10(H)). 'I’he caqiital is 

Angra, in 'I'en'clra; hut Ponta Delgada, in Sad 
Miguel, is a larger town. The Azores an* of 
\olcanic origin, and with the t*\ccption of Corvo, 
Flores, ami Craciosa, are still liable to enqdions 
ami viident (*art liqiiakes, the worst of twenty-out; 
sluM'ks since 1 444 having Ixxui tlmse of 1591, 
1038, 1719, ami 1841. Hot mineral springs aie 
numerous; and the baths of Furn.as, in Sad Migm*l, 
are much resoited to by invalids. The coast is 
g(*m*rally steep .and luggt'd ; the interior ahoumls 
in ravines ;iml mountains. As may he presniued 
from the d(‘nsit\ of the* jxqmlation, the soil is 
fertile, and the climate healthy. 'Die islamls arc 
;il.M) admirahl\ watered. I jom 80 to 90 ]x;r ct‘iit. 
nf both fauna and flora .are decide<lly Euro]x.‘;ui ; 
and only of the himl molluscs are 00 per cent, 
imligemms. Oranges are the chief aiticb? of e\ 
port, hcsidcj-i wim*, hramly. gr;'in, pulsi*, ]xuh, heet, 
i-hecM*. and co;ir>e linens; ilu* imports include 
woollens, cotton^, hardwari*, inui, glass, cordage, 
]utch, tar. sta\t*s, timher, oil, fish, rum, colicc, 
sugar, salt, ami tea. l*erliaj»s the greatest want 
of the group is ;i good harbour. 'I’ho Azores 
.are reg.ar/liMl as a pn»viiice, not a colony, of 
Poitug.al, and as lx*Ioiigijig to Europe. See Cod 
man's llistanf /// Iftr Azon's (1870), ami 

AV. F. Walker's (1880). 

Azo't(‘ (Cr. (t, ‘without,' ami zm\, ‘life') is the 
iiaim* gi\(‘n hy French chemists to A'itrog(;n (q.v.). 

Azofisrd lloiih\S are those substances wliicli 
contain azote or nitiogen as one of tlieir cmisfir- 
iients, and which form part of the living structure 
•)t‘ a jdant or animal, or an* pro<luee<l during its 
natural <h*cay. The priiicipai memhers of the 
grou[> are present in white of eggs ami 

tlie juices of plants and anim.als ; (jlahkiUiU 
rrjfstallin^ a variety of al humeri found in the lens 
of the eye; ntrlha^ ;i.m.ther variety of albumen, 
composing tin; greater bulk of the volk of the egg : 
/n>mlhfintrh ^ a tbinl varieiy of alluimcn found in 
the aniimil .system during e(*rtain diseases ; 
wliieb occurs largely in the seeds of cereals ami in 
animal muscle; rnsfun (orchee.se matter), ]>resent 
in all milk ; litfunnn, a variety of casein foiiml in 
pease, l»eans, and leguminous seeds in general ; 
gclotiu^ which is present in the skin, bones, and 
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otlicr parts of animals ; chtnidrin^ a variety of 
{gelatin obtainable from the cornea of the eye anti 
the permanent cartilaj^es; another variety 

of fjfelatin mannfacturetl from the inner membrane 
of tlie floating hlatltler of sturgeons ami otlun* fishes; 
(jlifc and size, whioli are secoiitlary forms of gela- 
tin ; urea, uric acid, and hipjturic acid, which arc 
present in the urine of the higher animals; hrcjftin 
and kretdiain, t)ccurring in the juice of flesh ; 
several forms of uriuary calculi^ whicli are found 
as stones in the bladder ; ami thti very large ami 
important class of alkaloids, including strychnine, 
morphine, ([uinine, vSre, Tlie ))rim‘i[ia) iiumihers of 
the series of azotisetV bodies will be consitleretl 
umler their special ln‘adin;^s; ami the use of 
several of them as articles of tliet will be noticetl 
umler Food. 

Azo'^US. Sec Asiidod. 

Azov, a town in the south of Tlussia, <m the 
left bank of tlie Don, 7 miles from its mouth. Tin; 
sand ami mini depositcil by the rivei' have clmked 
up the port, s<i that its tirnle and shipping havt* 
dwindled away, and the inhabitants depend mostly 
on tisli curing. Pop. (ISSl) 18,7.'lS, Azov was 
built 0 miles from the siti? of tiu* aiiciiuit (Jret‘k 
colony of Tauais ; and, when in the l.*ith century 
it was taken possession of by the (Jeno<‘se, they 
altered its name to ’I'ana. They w'ere ilriven out 
of it hy 'rimur ( 'ranuM lane ) in 1.‘19*2. In 1471 it 
w’as taken by the Turks, ami in KitMi by Pi;tcr 
tin* (beat; and to Itussia it was tiually cetled in 
D i 4. 

Azov, Ska ok, named after tin* town, is a large 
gulf of the Iila<*k Sea, foniuMl by the ('rimean 
peninsula, or ratluM' an inland lake eonnected with 
till' Ulack Sea by tin* Strait of ^’enikale or Kertidi 
(anc. liosftot'Hs ^ 't itmo'i'i ns), ‘2S miles long, ami 
Itarely 4 wide at th(‘ narrow("-t. 'Phe intricate 
Siwash or Putri 1 Sea, which is just a siu'cession of 
swamps, is eut oil’ from the western portion of the 
S»‘a ot Azov by the long narrow sli|» of low sandy 
land calh'tl the Peninsula of Arabat. 'I’he anciiuit 
name of the S(‘a of Azov was Pa/ns Ma-otis or 
‘ Ma oti<‘ Marsh,’ from the .Nbeota* dwelling on its 
shoics ; by the, 'I'urks it is ealled Vnd ik-lh iafhis, 
or ‘ Pish Sea,’ from its abundance of .1 sli. 'Phe 
water is almost fi’esh. 4’lie w iiole sea shallow, 
trom y t<* r»*2 fe<*t <l<*eji ; ami measuring 237) by lib 
miles, it occupies an area of 14 ,.V)v) s p m. 'Phe 
largest river emj'tNing into it is the Don. During 
tluf (.’rimean wjir, an e\pc<lition, having mi board 
16,. ’>()() Knglish, h'rench, and 'Pinks, was sent to 
this sea in May JS.Vj, which bombanle<l the ports, 
and cut oH’siij^pIies intemh;d for Sebastopol. 

A/|l<*itisi, a town in the Spanisli province of 
(iuij)uztroa., situateil in a line valley on the I'rola, 
18 miles sSv. of San Sebastian. A mih‘ from it is 
the famous convent of Loyola, now convert e<l into 
a museum, built somewhat in tin*, form of an eagle 
with outs])reading wings by the Ibunaii archite<‘t, 
I^ontana, in 168.3. It <’ompiises a tower »»! the 
Santa (’asa, in whicli St Ignatius of Lo\ola, tin* 


great founder of the .lesuits, was born in 1461. 
Here every year in .July a great festival is hehl 
in his honour, to whicli pilgrims Hock from all 
<Xuarters. Pop. 6.386. « 

Azrsiel b»rms in Moslem Mythology, together 
with (.Jabriel, Michael, and Jsrafil, the group of four 
highest angelic beings who surround the throne of 
(4od. (.lalhsl tlu* ‘ Angel of Death,' it is he who 
‘ separat<?s men's souls and bodies,^ and with his 
assistants cither ‘ li‘ars them asunder with violence, 
or draws them ajjait with gentleness.’ He is sent 
by vMlali, and exi'cutes his commissions, having been 
promotcil to his high olliia* for his faithfulness and 
fearlessness. Xo idea of ilegiadation is attached to 
him ill the Moslem mind — lie seems rat luu' to have 
been ideiitirnMl with P’ate, without any special 
malignant quality inherent in his nature. The 
.I<!wish rabbins have a<hlcd to this awful figure 
the attributes of .‘in evil genius, and Mhe king of 
terrors,’ the last eiumiy of man, in their conception.s 
has IxH'ome almost the supreme einbo<liment of evil. 

Az'teos, the name of the dominant tribe in 
Mexii'o at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards. 
See Mkxico. 

Azti'iiL Domknk’o AiJiKirm, a distinguished 
iurist, horn at Sassari, in Sardinia, in 1746. He 
necanie jinlge of the Tribunal of ('oinnierce at 
Nii-e; and in 176.7 puhlished a work in wliich he 
emleavoiireil to reduce maritime laws to lixed 
principles, and which a])pcared in l‘'rcnch in ISO.') 
under tin*, title of Ihoit Maritinn' dc !' Eu rope, 
XajMileon appoint(‘d him oije of the commissioners 
for <*oin[»iling the new comiiu'rcial codt*. In 1807 
he was ap]>ointeil ])r(‘sidcnt of the Court of Appeal 
;it (h*noa. lb* publisluMl other minor works on 
iiiarit ime l:iw', ami a. book on Sardinia. Cltimaiely 
he rc<<*ived a ]»osi at ('agliari, when* he tlied 2.3d 
.January IS27. 

I Az'lirc« a Prcii' h word te<*hnically used in 
Heraldry to signity blue. In engraving arms, it is 
’ always m ]>resentcd hy horizontal lim‘s. 

.iz'liriHO ( Lmcisiii^ condtHs). or 111. ft-: ItOACIi, 
a lish of tlu* same genus with Hu* roach, chub, 
dac<‘. minnow . Xc., and most m^avly resembling the 
lb*d-eyc (<j.v. ) or Kudd (A. cri/fltro/ddlnd/tnts), 
from which it is distingni'^hed by the slate-blue 
colour of the li.iik, and the whiteness of the 
! ahdoiiieii and tins. It is a ficsh-water fish. It is 
I very prohaldv only a \aii('ty of tlie latter, very rare 
I in Ilritain. hut not uneommon on the ('oiilineiil 
e.g. in some of the Swiss l.-ikes. 

Az II HI a name w hi(‘h has ht*en given to tlie 
mineral more eoinnionl\ ealled laiznlil «■ ( (j. v. ), and 
to whicli, along with Lapis l.a/uli (q.v.) av Aznre- 
stonc, mineral turquoise ^ sci* 'Pf UqU oiSK ), i^ve. , the 
gi'iieric iiann*, .l.e/c S/ntr, is sonu‘limes gi\en. — 
Tlu* name a/.nrile is also given hy mineralogists 
to an ore of e(»)»per, generally known as Hho- 
f 'n/i/trr or ('/n ssy/i/c C(H’i*Ki:), nearly alli<*d lo 

Malaolijte (q.v. >, and n*m.irkahle for its heaiilifnl 
! azure colour. 
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is the second letter of our own 
alpi»abet, and a eorres]Kindin«^ 
and related syinhol oe.cMijnes 
the saniii ])laee in the (Jreek, 
Hehrew, Arahie, and other 
ali)hahets. I)erive«l ultimately 
from the hieroglyphic j)icture 
of a eiam‘, it was called, when 
takem over hy the IMiomieians, 
hdh^ ‘the house,’ whence <*ame the (lre<*k name 
befit, whieh we retain in the last syllahle of the 
word alpha-het. In the Aramean alj)hahets the 
lo(»p of the IMnenieian form ;^radually opened out, 
and linally disap]>(‘ared, ;^ivinj; the sipiaie. llehrew 
and the Arahie forms shown in th<^ table on ]». 
1S7, article Al.rilAliKT. In the (ireek ahdiahet 
tlie tail was bent ronml, forniin;^ a secoim eom- 
pl(‘tc loop, as in our capital B, out of which 
the (Jreek minuscuh* easil> arose t'ls a cursive 
form. Our minuscule h comes from the cursive 
Latin, this form Ikuii;.; hmiid jis early as the 1st 
century A.t). scribbled on Pompeian walls. From 
the Roman cursive it was adojded into the Irish 
semi uncial, whenet* it j>assed in the 7th century 
into Fn» 4 ^ 1 and, and in the ttth century into the 
i'’'eneh ort’aroline minuscule, thus b(‘comin;; the 
source of the Roman h of our printed books. It 
aro>e thnm^^h the upp(‘r loop of R l»ein^ leftincom 
)lcl<‘, as is shown by tin^ iiiterimsliate form, R. 
n onr h the l<»oj) of the ]»riniitive hdter has 
disapp<‘ar(‘d, while in the Indian form this loop 
is all that' remains. In the ahdiahet of ancimit 
Foiinth wc iind a form, S, whicli ai»[»roaeln*s very 
closely to that of the K^yjdiau Hieratic piiitotype. 
I’ll uetieally, 1> may he deline*’ as tin soft labial 
mnio 

to physiological causes, h ’aav e\ehan.Li«? 
wilii /;/, />, e, or /! 'riius tin* (Jn'civ brutes cori<*- 
spo.ids to the iiatin uiurtults, and the (Jaeli<‘ 
brimt is the (Vnirie pr)f. A^^jain, cpisrujms has 
heeinue tnslutjt in Kii^lish ami iriqur in French, 
wliilc the Knelish fnar corresponds to the Latin 
f<rn. About ti e dth centuiy. ft in Latin and 
t Jreek was ver\ ^ ->mmonly softened <lown to /•, 
wliich e.\plains how the French (ttum' arose out of 
hitbcir, iind the Italian turoln out <»f tubnla. The 
plr, siolooieal causes of these* chan»^es will he ex- 
plained in the article Lkttei;s. 

B, in Music, is the sesenth decree of the <lia 
tonic .scale of (\ Aecordiii;; to the temi>ercd system 
of tuning, the ratio of R to the furnlamental note C 
IS rV. Jn thetterman notation, R is <‘alled H, w hile 
B flat is called simply R. See Mi’.sic. 

Baadcr, Fk VNZ Xaveh von, a distinpii.shed 
(Jernuan philosopher and theido^ian, horn at 
Munich, March 27, 1705. After taking: his decree 
in medicine, he tleeiileil t^^ hecomca minin^^eii'j^ineer, 
ami in the course of his sf uiiics resiiteil for four 
years in Eiif^land, Hert; he hocaine acapiainted 
with both the mysticism of Roelinie fii. 1 the rational- 
isni of llume, the hitler oi which jarred terribly 
on his deep sense of the reality ol n'liL’ious truihs. 
“Meyil, he regarded all modern philosoi)hy as 
atheistic in its temlencies, and the ethical aiiton- 
oiny of Kant, tliat man is in himself ji. rule of 
40 


action, was particularly ofl’cnsive to him. Raadcr’.s 
pliih).so])hieal ainl [nofes>.ioiial re.searehes were j>ro- 
.secuted sinmhaiu*oiisIy ; nnd having risen to the 
post of supci iritemhuil ^('tieral of mines, he retired 
in 1.S20, haviii^^ been eimohled. In IS20 he wa.s 
ajipointed j»rott“ssor of I’hihisophy and SpeeuLative 
lheolo*xy in the new university of Munich ; and 
here he <lie<l, May IStl. -liaadev's philosophy 
<lraw8 its inspiration from the writings of .Jacob 
lioehme (<].v. ), ami is essentially a theosophy, of 
whi<‘h the notion of (I(m1 is the t’umlamcntal idea, 
the divine nature its lirst i>rohlem. His system is 
hjisetl lar^cely on the. iieeessaiy utt i Uudes iA ( lod, 
ami disjdays a tlevoul, relj;;ious mind. He holds 
that the true (*thieal end is not obedience to a 
moral law, hut a n-alisation of the divine life; 
and that as man, alienated from (Io<l, has lost the 
jiower to at Lain this, therefore no ethical theoiy 
whi<‘h disr€»”ards the facts of sin and redeiiiptioli 
<-an he satisfactory. In devtdopin^ his sy.stem he 
falls into mystical symbolism, and this, alon^ with 
bis obscure aphorisms, remU rs his writiiij^s, wliieli 
are not systematie, at times \ery <lillienlt to under- 
stand. He is certainly, however, the ^?>*atest 
spceulalivi* (beolo^ian of modern ( ’atholieism, and 
in (Jermanv bis mJliieiie(‘ lias extended widely 
beyond bi-: own elmrcli. His eoni]>lcte works have 
been edited b\ Hotliiiann, and otluu's of his 
followers ( U> sols, l^eiji. IS.")!)- (>() ). See I’lleiderer's 
dhitusuji/nf uf Ib’i iijiuti ( vol. ii. Kn^. trans. 1887). 

Bst'siU the principal male deity of tin* I’homieian 
and (.’anaanitish nations, as .Ashtoroth was the 
prim ipal female d»*ity. Tin; Rel of Rahylon and 
Assyria has no identity with the Vhicnieian Raal 
beyond the fact that they both bore the title of 
Rel-Ra*al», ‘lord. Originally Raal was re»^^anlod 
as a ]»ersonifieatioii (»f the sun, the ruler ami 
vi\ ih(*r of nature; hut later his .sovmei^nty in the 
moral world also was conceivt'd. 'Fhe oMest form 
of Ills cullus was a nature-worship on the lops of 
moniitaiiis ; thus the Alidiaiiilcs aiul Vmalekites 
worshipped him • n Horeh ami Sinai, the Moahites 
on .Mount I’eor, the l’h«eni!*ians partieul.arly on 
(’armel, the (_‘anuanit(‘s of lln* interior on Hermoii. 
There were no repieseiitations of Raal, hut his 
preseiiee was syniholixMl hy ujui^^ht eoiii<'al stones, 
whieh in earlier times were erected in the open 
air, hut later in temples, and are sii}>po.sed to 
ha> e had a phallic .si; 4 nilie:< nee. In contrast to 
Raal, the j^enial and fruet iiviii;.? jiowcr of nature, 
.sttM>d Moloch, the ;^od of tbe sun in his destnie- 
tiv»* .side, and the p(*r.sonitieation of the sterner 
side of nature. Later, both conceptions were 
united toi^ether in the person of Melkart, the 
sin»renie ;^od of the Fluiuiieians. M«*lkart is usually 
sujiposcd to mean ‘kin;; of the eiti ’ i.e. l\re ; 
others consider it a contraction of tN\«' wonis 
.si_i;nifyin;; ‘ kin;; the earth;' while the J<‘arned 
Selden explainetl it as eipiivalcnt to ‘.strong 
king.’ 'Phe (Iret‘ks eonfonnded Raal or Mel- 
kart with their own Hereules ; and for the 
imrposc of distinction, termed him the Tyrian 
Hereule.s. Im-oiu the c.uUest foundation of Tvre, 
he seems to have been the tutelar god of that city, 
ami Ills woi'ship apparently cxtciideil thence until 
it 'wa.s prevalent in all the towns of the Plueniciau 
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confederation, and was establislied in tlieir remotest 
colonies, such as ^^alta, Cartliaj^e, ami Cadiz, 
'rho worship of llaal, with its ^vnial and festive 
character, had a powerful fascination for the early 
Israelites before the idea of a jnire nnmotheism 
liad been fully f^rasped by the [>opular iniaj^i nation. 
Tlndr defection to the worship of Uaal Ceor as 
early as the close of the journey across the desert 
is related in the Hook of Numbers. Ami after 
their settlement in (•anaaji, they returmul to it 
a;^^ain and apiin, }>la<‘in^^ Baal beside Jebovab, and 
dividing their worsldp of their own national (Jod 
with the indi^^erioiis ;ifo<l of the country. The 
intiuence of Kinji; Ahah and his Syrian wife 
Jezebel spread it over the nortliern kingdom, spite 
of the <»ppositioii of tlie lofiv-mimled Klijaln but 
the revolution ellectcsl by Jehu finally i>anisbed 
it from Israiil. 

The word Baal enters into the eoinjiositioii of 
many Hebrew, Chaldee, ClMcnieian, and Cartlia- 
Lriniaii norsoiial and place-riMines, sneh as Jez(dKd, 
Ifasdruoal, Hannibal, Ktlibaal, Baalbek. 'Phe 
word is also fre<(m‘ntly found in eonjunetion with 
some et)itbet, ami in sneli eases app(‘ars to have 
tlonote<l a dillennit deit>', tlion^di it is not imims- 
sible that it may liav(i been the saim* jieison 
ref^anleil in another aspeet, and as exercising; 
merely a ditlercnt fiim'tion. Thus, we have Baal- 
Bcritli {‘the P^oaniant Lord ), who w,-is speeially 
worshij»pe<l hy the neoplc of Sh(*(‘hetn ; Baal-Beor, 
the i*r((f/ufs of tile \foahit(‘s and Mi«lianites; 
and Beelzehuh, or Baalzehuli (‘the I’ly «;‘od’), tlie 
idol of the Philistines at Kkron, where he had 

temple. The Celtic deity Beal was often con- 
founded with Baal hy tin (‘arlier inytholo^dsts. 

Baalbek, a rniiied city of Syria, Jo miles 
NNW. of Damascus, and '18 SSJ^h of 'Pripoli. Tlie 
name si^j^nilies ‘(.dty of P>aal,’ the Sun-^Md, and 
was hy the (Jreeks, duririj; the Sehnieide dynasty, 
convcrteil into Helionolis. Baalbek lies dotX) feet 
above seadeved, at tlie openin;' of a small valb?y 
into the jdain of Kl-Biika'a { ('<ele-Svria ), on 
the low(*st slonc tif AnI i-Lehaiion, a wi.dl watered 
and <leli^htfni locality. It was once lln^ most 
ina^niticent of Syrian cities, full of j»alaees, 
fountains, and hi'autiful immumeiits; now it 
is famous only for the sjilendoiir nf its ruins, 
of which three deserve special noti<‘e. The most 
iin[)osin;; is that of tin; (beat rem])le, which 



Kaiiis of the Gfe«t Teiuplo at BaaJhck, with tlie Lebanon 
Batige. (From a Idioto^naph by Fritli.) 


was a rcilancular Irniidiiijr, 290 feet by 102, 
liavin;; its roof .supported by a ^leristyle of 54 
C<;iintbian columns, 19 at eacb «Kle, and 10 at 
each end. Of these, six are yet standing. The 
tiircauifercnce of these columns is 22 feet, and tlie 


length of the shaft 55 J ; with pedestal, capital, and 
entablature, they measure 88 feet in height. The 
ai»proach to this temple was through a portico 
(40 X 248 feet), a hexagonal hall (193 x 255 feet), 
and a grand quadrangle ( 41 1 x 440 feet). Kxeiqit 
the columns mentioned, little of the great temple, 
t»r <»f tlie buildings in front of it, is left standing, 
but tlui ground is covered with their ruins. The 
vast si/e of the stones used in the ( 'yclopean sub- 
struction or idatform (1052 x 318 feet) is remark- 
able, three of lliein l)eing more than 00 feet long 
and a)M>nt 13 feet square. South of the gieat temple 
is »'i smaller one, known as tin; Tenqde of Jupiter. 
It is similar in form, havvng its# peristyle and 
the walls of its cella still mostly standing. Its 
dimensions an* 228 feet in lengtli by 124 feet in 
brea<lMi, being thus larger than the IVirthenon at 
Athens. Both temples, as well as the siirrouiuling 
stnietures, are built of limestone, in a richly 
decorated somewliat fantastic (kuintbian style. 
Besides these, tlicMi; stamls in the village of Baal- 
bek, at the distance of .3tK) yanls from the others, 
a cii<*ul;ir building, su)>ported on 0 granite columns 
in mixed lonie ainl Cornitldan style. Down to the, 
LStli eentnrv it was usi‘d as ;i (Jreek eburcb. 

The e.arlv history of Baal)»ek is inv(»lved in dark- 
ness ; built is (“(‘rtain that, from the most distant 
times, it bail been a chief scat of snn worship, as 
its name implies. .Inlius Ca>ar made it a Uomati 
colony, and under Augustus it was oceupiisl by a 
Komau garrison. Ilaalbek bail an oracle held* in 
sneb high esteem that in (In* ‘2d century A.l>. it 
was consulted by the Kmperor 'Prajan jtrior to bis 
entrance on the sei'ond Parthian camjiaign. 
Antoninus Pius (138 Bil A.D. ) built the Great 
'Pemple, M'biidj the natives nowadays ascribe to 
Solomoti. d'bis temple is .^aid to have contaiiinl 
a golden statm* of the sun god. wbieb on cer- 
tain annmil festivals tin* chief eitizi'us of Helio- 
polis boro about on their shoulders. When (diris- 
tianity bad bei^ome tb(‘ dominant religi«m, the 
tenqde was eonvi‘rt(‘d by the K?nperor Tluiodosius 
till* (Jreat into a (’bri,^tian ebureb. In the wars 
that fidlowed the taking of the city by the 
,\i;ib.s, AN ho sacked it in 748 .v.d. , tin* temple 
was turned into a fortress, the works of whicli 
are yet visible, d’be city was completely pillaged 
by 'Pimnr Beg in lllHt Both city and teinidc 
continued to fall more and innri' into decay under 
the misery and mi^nib* ti) wliicli Syiia has been 
subject ev(.‘r sinei*. .Man\ of the magnilieenl 
pillars were n\erturned b\ the pashas of Damascus 
merely for the sake of the iron with wbieb th(5 
stones were bound together. What tlie Arabs, 
Tarta.i>, and 'Pnrks bad sj».ared, was destroyed by 
a terrible eartliquake in 1759. Baalbek is now a 
wretcln 1 villagi with a popnlatinn of some b‘W 
liuiid-'eils. See IL ^^’^»od and Dawkins's Ittuns (tf 
Hftafhcr (1757); 1 cs-sa*-'. rtftnrrsmtc <!* Ut 

^tfrir (179*.)); tw articles by .1. G. M. Bellew in 
7Vi/<//fe ( 1801 ); and Benan s .l//.v.v/on de 

(1804). 

Baba ( ‘the old’), in Slavonic Mythology, origin- 
ally a tbunder-witcli (the deviPs grandmotlici ^ 
was represented like Dame Hollo as a little, ugly 
old woman, with a monstrous nose, long teeth, and 
dishevelled hair, Hying tbroiigdi the sky in an iron 
mortar. By the (V>e<*bs she is called now the iron, 
now the golden Baba. 

Baba« a Turkisli word .signifying ‘father, 
originating, like our word mtpa, in the first efi n ts 
of children to speak. In Persia and Turkey it 
prefixeii as a title of honour to the names of ecclc- 
.siaatics of di i inction, especially of such ils devote 
themselves to an ascetic life ; it is often affixed m 
courtesy, also, to the names of other peraons, as 
A] i- Baba. 
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Baba, ( .^vrK, a hold rocky headland near the 
weBtern point of Anatolia--the Lcrtmn of the 
Greeks — about 12 miles from the northern extremity 
of Mitylerie, the ancitmt Lesbos. Un a shelving 
point of the ca[)e stands the town of liaha, with a 
population of about 4(XX). 

Babata|l^i» or ILvhad.ujii, a city with 7000 
inhabitants, in a marshy district of the lloumanian 
Dobrudja, 2^ miles W. of Lake Kazim. The 
importance of the place has declined since I he 
Dobrudja ceased to be Turkish in 187H. 

Babbage, Ghaim.ks, born 20tli December 1701, 
at Totnes, D 4 n'onshi|c, entered Trinity (\>lle;;<^, 
Cambridge, in ISll,' but graduated from l*etcr- 
hou.se in 1814. Two years latctr he was electc<l 
an F. K.S., an<l from 1828 to IS.'kS he lilled the 
sinecure of Lucasian prof(‘-ssor of Mathematics at 
CambrI ge. He united, in the most happy com- 
bination, powers of invention and observation with 
thorough scientific culture, lojrcniost among bis 
eighty wu'itings is his t*xlrcnicly currect and well- 
arranged Ttihlc of LtHjm'iilnns (1827), he being the 
first to niaki*. the method of constructing such 
tables the object of earnest study. As early Jis 
1812 the iilca had occurre<l to liini of a Calculating 
Machiiui (<|.v.); and by 1822 lui bad constructed a 
small model of one. (.'ommissiuiied by government 
to superintend the construction of a larger and 
improveil machine, after four y(‘ars’ operations he 
devoted a twelvemonth to \isiting a great many 
workshops ami faidories on ilie Continent, in order 
to become acijuainteil witli all the resources of 
mechanical art, and thus be. in a position to use 
them in his great undertaking. This surxey 
affonled him tln^ nc'ccssary information for hi.s able 
work On the I'n'tnnnnif of Mnn nfnrt nres and 
Mnchiiirrjf {\KV2) a. hook tliat in lhr(*e \ears ran 
through four editions, and was lran^lat•d into four 
languages. Ii it all mechanical proc<-sses are 
classified from the most scientific point of view, 
and the, most interesting examples of the more i 
important kinds of manufacture aie ih>eribed. ’ 
besides his ( I'/V//' of the Coy/ou.v In f 
So<' n't it's (1820), Si nth Ihithjt u'nttr 
'J'lentise (1887), Ih'i'llne uf Sen nee {J8,8i ), Tin' 
K t no'^ition (f ISM { 18.‘)) ), and the autobiographical 
J‘(tss(((/rs front tin Life of a Ididositphu' (1804), 
bahh: ge \M)ntribuled many very int cutting papers 
to the Tia,nsacti<uis of the ItoNal SoeietH‘s of 
Lomlou and Edinburgh. His calculating machine, 
which cost of his o>mi money, and f l7,0tM> of 

the nation's, was abandoned by government in 
1842, after eight years of i-ircumlocution, and is 
now preserveil in an iinlinished state in the South 
Kensington Mn e iiu. Jii his later years he was 
cliiedy known In his lierci* hostility to orgau- 
grimlers, in spite of whom he lived till I Sth ( )ct*>her 
1871. 

Babel, To'wkp of. Aieording to the story in 
Genesis xi., tlie descendants of Noah journeyed 
from the east till they eaine to tin? plain of Shinar 
(the Hebrew form of the native nanif Snmir — or 
Sungir, as it was juononneed in tJie allied liialect ot 
Acead — t he southern half of pre-Seniitie Hahylonia), 
and there they initiiously liegan to Imild a tower 
<»f burned bricks and bitumen, wliose top might | 
reach unto heaven. Hut deliovah confounded the ! 
language of the builders, so that they could not 
understand each other, and scattered theiii over the 
face of the earth, wherefore the Lower was call#"d 
iiidwf i}V ‘ c<)nfusi(m,' from the Ifehn w tndhef ‘to 
confound.’ This etymologv, how-^vc , is an example 
of the jiaroriomasia so freaueiit in the Hebrew text 
of the Old TostAinent ; Hahel is vually the Assyrian 
BabMf ‘the gate of iiod,’ which is merely a 
^niitic translation of the old Aci-adian (or rather 
oumirian ) name of the town C'a-diun'ra, where Ca 


is ‘gate,' and dintira^ ‘God.' There a\)pcars to he 
no reference to the story in Herosus, and no certain 
rejuesciitation of it has been foiin«l on any of the 
Hahylonian gems, luitf George Smith discoNcred 
.some fragments of a cuneiform text ailbrding a 
marvellously close parallel to the account in 
(lenesis. According to this version, certain men 
under a leader, ‘ the thought of whose lurart was 
evil,’ and who had * re]mdiated the father of all 
the gods,’ began to Imild at Hahylon a ‘mound’ 
or hill like toN\er, hut the, inds blew down their 
work, and Ann ‘confounded great and small on the 
mound,' as well as their ‘sjieech,' and ‘ in aile strange 
their counsel.' It is Hel, ‘ tlui father of the gods,’ 
whose anger is stirreil up against the impious 
hnilders ; Imt it is the god Ann who destroyed 
them, ami is acconlingly called ‘king of the illus- 
trious mound.’ 4’he hnilders of tin* Tower of 
Hahel intemled to scale the sky, likt; the giants 
and 'I’itans of (ireek mytlndogy, whose a.ssault 
on heaven and discoiiditnre by Zeus may he, but 
an echo of the old Hahylonian tale— con vcyeil to 
Greece by the IMuenicians. (.'haldcaii tradition 
I assigned th(‘, huihling of the tower and the 
I suh.siMjuent I’onfnsion of languages to tlie time 
of the* autumnal equinox, and it is j»o>sible 
that the mythical hero Jdana of the Izdnbar 
legends, who, according to an obscure fragment, 
hnilds a <‘ily in detiance of the gods, may have 
been the leader ‘the thought of whose heart was 
I (Ail.' 

i AVith r(*ference to the site of tin* Tower of Hahel, 
nothing mort; is certain tlian that it wa^ somewln're 
in Haliyloii. Ii is usually snpjiosed to he repre- 
s(‘nt(.‘d by the great pih* of Hirs Nimrond, which 
stood in Horsippa, tin* sulmrl of Hahylon, 8 miles 
distant, and was dedicatt*d to Nel)o and called ’ the 
'I'emple of the S(‘ven Idghts' or planets. Sir 
Henry HawIiiiNon diM*o*'cr(*d tiiat it (‘on^isted of 
.sc\ cn stag(‘s of brickwork on an earthen platform, 
(‘ach stajn* Ix ing ot a dill'erent colour. Its north- 
west, south-east, north-east, and south-w'est sid(\s 
are bid. bid, 120, and d7b feet long resj)ecU\ (‘ly, 
and its ruin> still lise l.").‘l feet above the level of 
the plain. It had long >tood nnliuLshed when 
Xelmchadnezzar umlertook to n'storc* and lini.'.h it. 
Schrader thinks tliat tin* long p(*iio‘l during which 
it laid remained an unlini.'«hed ruin caused tho 
growth of the legend which saw iu it a monu- 
ment of the <»verthrow' of human jnesumption, 
the diversity of languages spok n in the plain 
of M(*supotaniia being suilicient to account for 
the localisation of th story of in* confusion of 
tongues in tha.l count i . Anotln site propo-^i'd i 
at tilt* ruins no^\’ called .Vmram, within the city 
of Hahs Ion itself. Tin* mound here i.s 1100 vard.s 
in h‘iigth and 800 iii ineadth. See Sayce's edition 
of George Smith’.*^ ('holtlron Aeritnnt of Ocncfiis 
(1880); V(d. i. (1882) of T.enormant's Les Vriqincs 
I dr rili.sttn're d'nj/ms In lUhlr : and Sayce's frv^It 
1 Liifht from thr ^Inen nt Motuanents ed. 1880). 

1 Bab-el-Bamleb (i.v ‘the gate of tears’), 

! M> called from tin* dangi*! arising to small vessels 
from strong currents, is the name of the strait 
between Ar.ahia and tin* continent of Africa, by 
I whicli the Hcd Sea is conin^'tod w’itli the (iiilf of 
Aden and the Indian Dccan. TJie Arabian penin- 
sula here throws out a cape, bearing the same 
namt* as tin* strait, rising to the height of 805 feci. 
Alioiit 20 miles distant from this catic stands the 
wall like coast of Africa, rising in lias Sean to 
the height of oV(*r 400 fe(’t. M’itliin the .strains, but 
nearer to Arabi;i, lies tin; bare rocky island of 
l*crini ((|.v. sirna; 1857 oc*‘apicd by the Hritish as a 
fort; its guns * 011 ) 111 : 111(1 the entrance to the Ked 
Sea. Tlie strait on tho ea.st side of this island is 
called the Little Strait, and that on the we.st tho 
Greau Strait. 
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Itab'c^r (Zeliir-Edilin Mohammed), the fn*st of 
the (neat Mo'jruls in India, a <]esooiidant of Timur, 
was horn in 14.s;i. He >\a.s harely 12 years of 
when he .succeeded liis fatlil*!', ( )niar Sheikli Mirza, 
in the sov(*rei^nty of tlie <Mmntries lyin;jf hetween 
Samarkand and the Imhis. Driven more than 
once from his paternal <lominions hy the usurpa- 
tion of his uncle and the revolts of Ids no hies, 
he made himself master, hy ]U'om|)t and tlarin;; 
movements, of the inovinces of Kasti» 4 :ar, Kundu/, 
Kandaliar, and Kahul. Havin^^ thus opened (he 
way to liiilia, lie made two or three rajiid incur- 
sions into Hindustan; ami linally, ahout the eml 
of 152o, takin;^: advanta;;e of the fetdile government 
of Ibrahim Lodi, the Af; 4 han emjieror of Dtdhi, In* 
cio.s.sed tin* Attock ( tin* Kabul branch of the Indus), 
(pdckly defeat»‘d some bodies of troojis that oj>])ose<l 
him in the I’unjab; and at last, in Ajuil l.V>(), on 
tin* plain of I'anipat, not far from Delhi, eneoiin- 
ter<*d ami fou^^lit a <hs*isive batth* with his <*nemy, 
whose army N\as far superior in iiuinlu'r.s. I'ln* 
100,000 men ainl lOOO (‘lejdiants of Sultan Ibrahim 
were <lisj)ersed ; Ibraldm himself lied ; ami Jlabi‘r 
made his (‘utrv into Delhi. In tin* followin;^ 
month, A;^ra, t)ic .se«'oml city of the em]nre, snr- 
rendere<l. Haber's enjoMiieiit of empire in India 
was brief; In* diod in lo.SO, having had to eonteml 
ilurin;' tin* liv(^ years of his rei^^n with nnmeron.s 
cons})iraeies and rt'volts. To the talents of a 
;i;eneral ami sta((*snian, which he inanifest«*d alike 
in his (Mnnpu'sts, his improvements of jmldie roa<ls, 
im'asnrin;^" of lands, a.<ljustment of taxation, and 
his postal arraii; 4 cm(*nts, Haber united a taste for 
science tind art. Hi* wrote in tin? Tartar lan;»na^(* 
the history of his own life and conquests, which 
wa*' translated into IN'rsian by Abdul Hachim, and 
from tlie Hersian into Kn; 4 ^ 1 ish by ]a*\den ami 
Krskine (lS2tl). Haber was succeeded on tin* 
throne of Delhi by the (*ldest of his four sons, 
Humayun, and was tin* founder of the Haber or 
(beat Mo^ml <ly nasty. Sec Mn<;i i,. 

italioiii; l'|{.\\('nis NoHI., a communist of the 
time of the I'rench Uevobuion, was born in 17t>2oi 
17o4 at St (Quentin, in the depertment of Aisne, 
h'rance. He was land surveyor at Uoyc? in Picardy, 
and on tin* breakiti;^ tmt of (he Hevolution in ITStl 
lie became an adhcivnt of the most extn*me re\-ohi- 
t ionary }>art\ . We hear of him for tin* lirst time 
in I7b0, when he rec(‘iN es honourable mention from 
Marat in his ]).n]»ei-, '/’/tr Frlvml nf thr Vvnpir. As 
one of the extreme left, he <ippos(*<l Holiespiein? 
duriri”’ the Keiitn of 'rerror. Jn 1711*1 Habeuf had 
staite<l a newspaper, to which in 171H In* < 4 av(* the 
name of Trilnnu of ihr I* 'jtic ; and be be;;;an to 
si^n himself ‘(baccims Haheiif.’ In this p.iper he 
advocateil tin* most violent measures; particularly 
a rigorous system of communism, liy w hich piivate 
jiroperty should lx* abolish(*d, and the fruits of tin* 
common industry placcid in m (*omnion ma^xazine, 
from which they .vilnmld be distributed with the 
most Scrupulous eipiality. .\ s<*cret, (’onspiracy 
was formed, the. aim of which wa.s the destruction 
of the Direi;tory and tin? establishment of a.n 
extreme democratic a.nd communisti • sy.-.tem. 4’in 
jd<»t was discovered, and Ikib' ’f aic uIk?!* chiefs 
Were brou;^ht to trial. Habeul ,\’as <'oi;d<?iijned to 
death, ami guillotined in 1797. He was an cntliu 
siast, without talent or culture, but h > ; a certain 
importaiiee a.s a forerunner of the se ial rcMdu- 
tionary movement. 

BAbi, Die name of a modt*rn Persian .sect, 
derivcMi from the title, JjfVi-ai-JJin {" of the 
faith’), assumed by its founder, Mirza Ali Mo- 
iiainmed, a native of Shiraz, wlio in 1S43, after 

pil^riina^^e to Mecca, uinlertocdv to form a 
new reli^don from a mixture of Moliamiuedan, 
Christian, .Tewdsh, and Parsee elements. His cori- 


trovei’sics with the mullahs shortly Jed to his con- 
linement to liis own house, wdiere he formulated 
Ills d<K?triiies, privately instructed his disciples, and 
im*rea.sed his juetensions. lie now' laid a.side the 
tith* (»f Hab, assuming that of Nukteh ( ‘point’), and 
claimed to be the focus to which all precediiijif dis- 
pensations converf^ed. He sent out missionaries 
in various directions, the most famous of whom 
was a W'omaii, (lurrcd-ul-Ain ( ‘ cmisolatioii of the 
eyes’), remarkahle for beauty and intellijiteneo, 
who preached against pol\q.»aiiiy. The sect soon 
lM*caiiic numerous, and were not molested by the 
rci.i;iiin;r shah ; but on the accession of Nasir-ed- 
Din in 1S4S, a]>prcbcmlin^ pcrsccutton, they took 
lip arms, ]uoclaimin'; the advent of tlu? HAh as 
universal sovereign. Se\cral Persian armies were 
routed, but linally the insurgents were reduced by 
famine, ami most of them executed (1849-50). 
The Hab bad held aloof from the revolt, but be 
was arr<*s(ed ami put to <leatb, after a lon*^ im- 
prisonment, in 1850. His suc(?cssor was re(*o;^ni.se<l 
in the yniitbful son of the ^'overnor of Teheran, 
who retir(‘d to Haddad, w'lu‘re bo afterwanls lived 
(piietly. An att(‘iiijd of three, believers to a.s.sjus- 
sinate the shah in 1852 h*d to a terrible perseeu 
tioii of the seel ; numbers were tortured ami 
burned, amon*^- them ( Jurrcd-nl-Ain. Habisiu has 
m*vertbch‘.ss j;aincd in strcn;;th, ami is jit prt*s(‘nt 
widely dilVusjMl in Persia; its membt'js live in 
apparent eonformity to orthodox Mobammedan- 
isiii, but privately boldin;,^ the Hab's doetrines, 
w’bi<*li are coiitaim*d in an Arabic trea.tisi‘, Jiiifun 
(‘tin* e\j)ftsition '), wiittcii by the founder Jiimscif. 
Tlu'v form e.s,>Neiitially a system of Paiitln‘i.sm, 
with Dnostii* and Hiidilbistic additions. All beings 
are emanations from the Deity, by w’lioni they 
will nltiniatcly be reabsorbed. Ha})isni enjoins 
few ]>rn\(‘is, ami those only on lixed occasi^ms ; 
encoura.;;<‘S hospitality ami <*baritv ; ]U'obibits 
polyi;amy, com*nbina};e, and di\oH‘e; discouraoi's 
aseelicisfn and mendi<*;incy ; and ilireets women to 
diM*ard tin* veil, and slum* as t'quals in tbeint(*r- 
l ouisc of social life. Sec* Sri'i.sM, of w hich it is a 
healthier ami more juiictical outeome. See also 
(iobiiieaus lie! i((if)ns duns I'A^it Ctfilrttlc (Paris, 
1S()5). 

Bclbill^^Ioil, Am’oxv, was l*orn of an old 
t’atholic family at Detliick, Dcil»\shire, in l.')bl. 
\'(mn;;, hamisomc, lit h, left jic. uipban at ti*n years 
of a;ze, he had servi*il lor a short liim* as ])a;xe 
to Lbieen .Mary of Scnilniid, then a prisoner at 
Shellicld, wlien in 1581), .--on.e se\ cii \ear.s after 
his in;iiTia;L;e, he was imluc(*d by liallard and other 
(’atbolic » inis.sari(*s to jmt himself at tlu* ln‘a«l of 
a « onspiraev that bad fn»* Its object Elizabeth s 
mnrder ami Mary's Hiihin«^lon reser\cd 

the<lcli\ *rancc of Ma?y loi' his own share, enterc<l 
into i.orrespomlenec with her, a.ml reeeiv(‘d from 
her letters a| |)ro\ in;j- cf tin* assa.ssi nation. TIic 
plot was ]M‘trayed, ami aft(*r hiding in tlie depths 
of St Johirs M'^ood and at Harrow, h(? was talvcii, 
:iiid with tliirtiicn others comU*n\ned to die. His 
jcayers for mercy, l.i.- explanation of the ciidicr 
i» Tt(*rs, wen* all in ^ aill, and on 29th Sci>tcmher 
he follow'ed ikillard to the .scallold, 

B«lbiroll.SSa ( Stos Imhimstt ), a species of ho;,^ 
according to some a ilistinct oonus, irihahitin^ 
marshy forests in ( \*l(‘l)(*s and .sonic of the smaller 
islands of the I'.astern Ai’chit>ela}^o. The canine 
te<*lh ill the malt? are very lar^e, the iii»pcr ones 
l»eiii;; curved towards the top of the liead, and .so 
like horns at lirst si^^ht tliat the animal is often 
called the horneil or deer hofx. It Is a ninihler 
animal than the common ho*;, And has inucli more 
slender le^. It swims w’ell and frequently, is fond 
of eating; maize, and is often killed tor the sake of 
its tle.sh. It is of interest, however, mainly on 
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account of the extraordinary develoninent of the 
canines in the male. The leetii, like those of 
rodents (see TEfciTH), ^row from persistent pulps, 



Fig. 1, — Babiroussa {Sna hthinmn). 


and thus admit of tliat extension wliieh doululess 
occurred at iirst as an aluu)rmal variation, hut lias 
now liecome a constant cliaracler in the males. Jn 
the wild hoar ( fi^^ ‘2), wart hog:, Xc., the upjM‘r 
canines, e\ en in tin* female in some instances, tend 
similarly to curve ujiwards. 'I’liis variation, rendered 
nossihl(‘ hy th<* p<*rsistent pulp, and hy a slight nm- 
nility of the teeth in tluMr sockets, seems largely due 
to soim^ slight displacement nn^veiiting the upper 
and lower canines troui 
meeting and limiting one 
auot her 
rtorm.'illy 
fiiMjuent' 
l>ing the 
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would 
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aliout failure' of apposition, and thu 
ovrrgnuvt li, is present in the m 
a- a, <*oustant and exaggera'cd 
pe<iiliaritv is either traiismiucd 
or !< ,(p[M‘ars in every male in p*. spouse to the 
constant r<* occurrema* of the same <Mmdllions. In 
‘'peeiincus kept in captivity, the v.rriation has heen 
Unown to hecoun' (‘\a*n mon* exaggmated. Mr 
Sutton discusses this interesting (le\ elopnient in 
his* ViiiJnilinjjf (ISSh), and note*' a ease 

from the Zoologi al tJar<lens in l.ondon where the 
up[»er ciinines a hahironssa,, w hieh was fond of 



Fig. 3. — Skull of Babiioiissa (from Sutton). 

nthhing its tusks, exliihited a very marked cireiilar 
development, and xvould have penetrated the skull 
Iiad they not been repeatedly cut (lig. 3b 'riiough 
It 18 unreasonable to expect to find a use for 


every variation, it cannot he doubted that these 
exaggerateil canines are of use to the males in 
fighting for the femalesif and are to some extent at 
least an outcome of the general characteristics of 
the sex. See Sex. 

Baiboo (Bengali and Hindustani Pxthu], pvo- 
jierly a term of resjicct, like Master or ^Ir, in this 
sense now' used only in Lowiu* Bengal. Anglo- 
Indians often undoi^iaiid it as nit'aning a super- 
licially eultivate«l Bengali ; and it often means 
mdtlier more nor loss than ‘a native clerk who 
writes English.’ English so written, more copious 
than corn'ct, ami delighting in Jong and learned 
wonls often im»st ingeuioimly misajipliod, is known 
as Baboo Euglisli. Si't^ Sir Henry Yule’s Hob.son 
»/o/avo// ( iSStJ). See Baua. 

Baboon, or (’YNocEeiiAET's (i.e. ‘dog-headed ’), 
a genus of ( )ld- World luonkiws {('(tfrtrrlu'hi ), with 
niimerons sjiccies such a.-^ nuindrill, <liill, spliinx, 
eliacnia, ami hamadryns. 'fhoy are at honu', in 
Africa, hut spread into adjai*ent j»arts of Asia. 
Their most striking characters are— the plump 
form, the prominent snout, tlu; large canine teeth, 
the capacious clieok pouches, the ugly callous 
cushions on which tliey sit, and the fre^^muit 
shortness of tail. 

Animals so ahundant, ferocious, and repulsively 
Ugly as the l>al^M)ns, could not cscapt? the ohsor- 
\ation of the ancients. Aiistoth* was iinjiresst'd 
ky the ]>ig like inu//lc of the mandrill, to whit li 
he gave the c\pn'>''i\e n ime of ( 
or hog a{t<', ami e^•cn tin- comparatne inditfer- 
ence of the next eighteen centuries to zoologi- 
cal facts was ii‘peatcdl> inti'rnipted hy the hi«leous 
vision of Mune l»ahoon. But long hefore Aristotle, 
the hahoon had been an ohjcct of veneration in 
Egyjtt, am! was especially sacred lo, and tyjiical 
of 'flioth. the lord of h‘‘ters. Egyptian inonu- 
imuits an* tlms frci|uenily adonu'd with statues 
ami tignres ot hahoons, ami their mummies are 
still o<*rasionally found. d'liey held a less hon- 
onrahh* place in tin* midtlle ages as eurions ]>(*ts 
in any eomplcti'ly e<juippe»l fashionalile estahli>h- 
nient. Nor is it so long since the mandrill, .Jerry 
of tln'Sum v ( laitlens, used to I>e hrought to amuse 
(leorge l\'. Tlc'ir interest for us now is on ihe one 
hand tliem'elieal, and com'erns sm*li facts a*' the 
minierons chara<*ters in whidi the>e animals show' 
atlinity to tin* eaini\ orcr-, and on the other hand 
pra<'ti<*al. so far as tlu'se mischievous and n oraciows 
animals comniii devastations on jdantalioiis ami 
other projuTty in the leg^om^ which liicy tn*i[uent. 

Dl.strilK'tiini.- Fossil icmains Mom to ^liow that 
the hahoons ha«l once a in ich W'ider dist rihiitioii 
than tlie now li\ ing sjK'cies. The.\ ha\(*, however, 
kept their footing well, heing widely distriluited 
tliroughoiit Africa. 'I’he drill and inandull fre- 
<pn*nt the wi'st coast (tlninea); the* hahoon ]u'oper 
inhahits w ilder and more inland regions from Abys- 
sinia ami Ki>rdofan inwa.ds; tin* ehai'ina ami 
sphinx have rocky homes in the south and west 
respectively ; the hamadryas lias its seat among 
tin* coast mountains of .U)vssinia, South Nnhia, 
and M’estern Arabia ; the gehnlas occur in the higli- 
lands of Abyssinia; and the black hahoon is tonnd 
in the island of (’elehes. 

Sfrurftnr.- Tin* dog-shaped hea<l, with its long 
muzzle and almost constantly tonninal nostrils; 
the eajiaeions eheek-ponelu's, in whieh a snpertlnity 
of food can he temi)(»rai ily stowi'd away, ainl the 
freijuently large and brightly coloured callous 
eiishioiis on their hips, are the most prominent 
external eharaetors. Siune of the more internal 
anatomical eliaracters are no less striking. For 
w’hile the tlonhle (‘urve of the hack, and some of 
the relations of the sacral hone which unites tho 
haunches, and other cliara<*-ters, suggest featuros 
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perfected for instniice in man, the baboons exhibit 
greater attinity witli the carnivora. Tins is especi- 
ally marked in the mandrill, where the ])acklM>ne, 
the sacnim, the hip-bones, the i>aw, and other 
stnictures, exliihit a suggestive resemhlanee to 
those of the carnivores. 

baboons are r|nadrn])eds, rnnning 
swiftly on all fours, climbing with great vi;^onr, 
fond of sitting on their haunch }>ads, and especially 
at liome in mountainous districts. Many of them 
live in herds, and are therefore formidable both 
to animals and ju’oportv. The troo])s are led by 
patriarchs, and guarded by sentinels. They light 
Avith rival henls, and have to withstand the attacks 
of leopards and other carnivores. IMayfiil and 
amiable Avhen young, th(; ohh'r forms, and especi- 
ally the males, are notoriiuis for their evil dis- 
positions, and allow their passions to run riot. 
The facile, pritarp.s' in ini(iuity is the mandrill. 
Those brought home to zoological gardens be- 
come specially malicious, the result in ])arl of 
their sensitiven(‘ss to cohl, and of the irritations of 
visitors. They arc all clever, dexterous aTtimals, 
Avith Avell -developed brains. Their food varies 
greatly —fruits, roots, see«ls, insects, worms, and 
many other commodities. 'I'ln* aiiubis baboon lives 
])rinci]uilly on tlu' st<‘m and roots of the uni<|ue 
Avehvitschia, so lemarkahle for its p(‘rsistent coty- 
ledons, Avhi(‘h act as snl)stitut(*s for the undeveloi)ed 
foli.age leaves. 

Dih'erotf. Spcr/cs , — .\hout a dozen diirerent forms 
are Known. 'Fhe l>al»oon projx'r [('t/iatccphal ks 
bahiiin) is hardly known except in ca])tivity. It is 
.‘I large animal, with a yellowish-brown hide, long 
depressed skull, ami uncidounMl (‘lieeks. It is 
equally strong and clever, ami is often utilise<l by 
Arabian ami Kgv[»tian conjurers. A m‘ar relative 
is the S])hinx (t'. sphin.c), Avith only a stump of a 
tail. 'The Pig-tuiled I iaboon ( f '. i»onvov7^sr) occurs 
in troops in South Africa. Its fur and mediiim- 
fii/cd tail are almost black ; the muzzle is very long; 
the colour of the naktsl j»arts of the skin is violet- 
bluo; the ridges above the, (‘yes are very promi- 
nent, and the eye sockets are curiously .scparat(Ml 
by an upright ridge of bom^ : the up])er (‘anine teeth 
are extraordinarily long, 'riie Sacn‘d llaboonft'. 
fiam((tlr}j((s)y fre<iuenting the Abyssinian bigblands, 



Sacred Baboon ((^fatocepltalns hanauh >nis). 


stands aboiK 4 feet bigl;, is oi a light gray and 
dusky-iu'own colour, Avitli a nak(‘d lie di coioured 
fac ', ai’ 1 a nuieb compn'^-'^Ml ugly skull. Formerly 
8acr(‘<l to Tlioth, and ty]ucal ol learning, t he hama- 
dryads haA ' sunk in Uiodern Egypt to a siiiH)idinate 
po.sition as luxurious curiositie^. Timy am somo- 
iimes cuigbt by being intoxicated aaiUi liquor 
purposely o.xposed near their haunts, fondness for 


stimulants being one of their often observed Adees. 
Their bold plnmlering habits not infrecpiently lead 
them into collision Avitli natives and travellei*s. 
The Anubis Baboon {(\ a}n(hfs) is eommon in 
.Angola on the Avest coast of Africa, Avhere it lives 
in the dry giilli(‘s. A closcdy related or identical 
form inhal>its tlie sab*, tops of rocks farther 
inland, and does much damage by descending for 
midnight ravage's among the Indian corn planta- 
tions. The (h'lada Baboon ( gc/Wa ), Avliich is 
someAvbat aberrant, oAving to the non terminal 
position of the nostrils, fre(pients the bills of Abys- 
sinia uj) to an elevation of« 1(),()(K) 40 13,000 feet. 
For this form a s])('cial genus ( 'riieropitlnHuis ) has 
l)(*en unneees.sarily estahlislied. 'riio Mandrill {C. 
Aforaion), A>ith its short tail-stumi>, its enormous, 
brightly ('olounvl cheek swellings, its brushed 



The Mandrill {(/’i/n'Krj»ltahtn Mormon ). 


crown of hair, ]»ig-lik«‘ snout, ‘beetled’ brows, 
sunkem c\(‘s, immensi' canines, ami decorated 
posttniors, is well known as the ngli(‘.st ami most 
brutal of the nionk(‘>s. Its uglinos is in part, 
boAvcver, a secomhirv s(‘\nal chai actin', the colours, 
\-c. Ixnng more marked in the niah's, ami ap)>ar- 
ently attractive to tin* h'.^s briglitly c<doured femah's. 
It has bc(‘n already noted how caniivorc-like many 
of its structures an*. 'The iiiandiill, ‘Happy 
.lerry,’ of tin* Surrey Zoologii'ul ( dinhnis, Avas tlie 
subject of many obs(*rvat ions as to tin* habits and 
disposition of tlicsc* n'pul.-ive forms, '’I'he Drill (('. 
lriirophaif.'>) is a smallci fnnii, with less striking 
c(douring and ugliness ; it fn*«Mients rocks ami 
plains on tin* (ininca (na.'t, 'riic Black Baboon 
tn’tirr) is found far from .\frica in the island 
of <’en*bes, and has been introducid into otluir 
islands. It stands about ‘2 feet bigli, has long 
bhi(*k fur, an upright curl on tin* crown of its bead, 
and a rndim(*7if/iry tail, it fre(|m‘nts Avoods, and 
its .sojiaration frdm tin* other species j>oints to 
some earlier conin*ction of tin; continents. An 
abb* and graphic account of baboons is given by 
Professor Martin Duncan in ( asscH’s Natural 
tTiatarffy vol. i. Monkka’s. 

Baiirilis, a (ireek fabulist, wdio lived most 
probably shortly bi*foro the age of Augustus, hut 
(»f whom nothing w liatever is known, his \'er\ date 
iMAing put variou'^Iy from the Alexandrian age to 
the middle of the third ecntuiy of onr era. He 
made a coiisiderahli* collection of zEsopic fables (se» 
.E.sop), Avhich In* tunn*d into eholianibi(*, verse, in 
a natural and p opular style S(*veral prose versions 
and transformations of tliese Avere made during the 
middle ages, and have come down to us under the 
name of JEsop'fi Fahlc-t. Bentley was the tii^t to 
recogrii.se in these so-called pro.se fables of Afisop 
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traces of versification showing the original work 
of Babrius. A few fables were atl<le<l from 
manuscripts by Furia, Korais, ami Schneider, ami 
all that was known at the time was collecttHi l>y 
Knochc (Halle, 183.')). At last, in 1842, a (Jreek 
of the name of Minoides Minas, em]»loyod by the 
French government to exi>lore the convents of 1 
the East, discovered at Mount Atbos a manii- | 
scrii)t witJi 123 hitlmrto unknown fables of Babrius, | 
a coj)y of which he made and brought to Baris, I 
wliere dliev were j>uhlishe<l in 1844. In hSoT In; ! 
found 93 fables more, the authenticity of whi(‘h, , 
however, was ijenied l^v ( ^mington, C 'ohet, ami other 
scholars. 'Phese w<*n; editcsl by Lewis in 1839, were 
iiiclmled by Bergk in his A nfJinloqld. Lifricd (4th e«l. 
1883), and were edited, with achlitions fiom manu- i 
scripts ill the Bodleian and ^’atican lihrarh*s, by 
(litlhau r ( \'ienna, 1882). Sim; fia<*hmann’s e<lition ! 
( B(;rl. 1843), and Uuthmford's Bahritia (1883). 

llHby* For the fee<ling of infants, hahy-farm- 
ing, v’vc.*, se(; I.vfant. 

Ksibyloil was the name of a fortress in Lower 
Egy[)t, on the right hank of the Nile, o})])osite the 
jyramids of (ihizeh. Its origin was ascribed to 
Jahy Ionian d<;seriei*s, hut it lirst became an 
imi)ortant idacc under the Homans. 

IKaliyloilia {llnhihi in tie; Assyrian inscri])- 
tions, Jidhlrush in the Bersian ) was the name given 
to tin; low alhnial plain wa.tcrc<I by tin* lower 
stn ams of tin; Tigris and iMiphratcs, now forming 
the modern .'\rah province of Irak-Arahi. In the 
(Hd 'reslament it hears the various n;.ines of 
Shinar. Ualxd, and ‘ the laml of the (dialdces.’ It is 
diHicult to state the trm; boundaries of this rich 
aijd fc'itile land, for during the various pjuiods of 
Bahyloniati and Assyrian sujirema.cv they varie»l 
c«a»^i<lerahl\ . 'The northern boundary, from the 
ri‘gion of Nah. raim or Mesopotamia, was tonncil 
]»artlv by tin; Fuphrales amt its tiihutarics, hut 
chiellv by a line of huts ami frontier stations 
estahlislietl by mutual arrang<‘im*nt between the 
Assyrian and Bahyhmian kings at various ]>eriods, 
thi.-^ I»eing probably the Median Wall of tin; rla>si<*al 
w liters. On the east tin; d’igris formed the 
nciijral boundary, hut some portions east of that 
liver jiiul soiitli ot tin; Low’ei /ah at times wen; 
im*lu'’(;d in the ('lialdean empire. 'I'ln'se were the 
piovincrs of Namri or Kuidistan. 'Pin* western 
noundary was the laiphrates, (u- rather the desert 
to the east, of that stream, for from the eailiest 
period the fertih; fringe of land along the river's 
oank in the neighbourhood of I’r (Muglndr) and 
Borsippa ( Birs Nimriid ) was nnd<*r Bahylonian rule. 
The southern h i '.t was the shoies of the Bersiau 
Oulf, the watei'. of W’hieh tlnm extemled eonsider 
ably farther inland, the two livers as late as liie 
time of Sennaeherili, 703 n.i;,, (mtering the si*a by 
scjiaratc moirths. 'Pin* eountvy has fnun all time 
)»ceii one of the most fertih* spots in the whole of 
Western Asia, ami fann.'d for its rieh corn-prt)- 
dneiiig (|nalities. jiidei'd Herodotus says that it 
8Up])lied one third of the i*orn ju’o<lm*ed by the 
whole iVrsian nn|dre. The inscrijuions alPonl 
ample coniirmation of this fact, the tithe recei])ts 
of the temples showing an enormous yield of 
cereals. This natural fertility was greatly aiileil 
by the splendid system of artilicial irrigation by a 
network of canals s]>read all over tlie country, 
iiiany of wliicb an* navigable to tiie present 
The most im])ortant of tie sc w as tb Nar .Malka, 
which was serviceable as late as in* 'tb century 
A.!)., and only tlism^ed when ailo»\ed to fall into 
decay after the Mobammedan comiucst. This 
iinportaut artery joiiie<i the Tigiis and Fn}»hrates 
in North Ikibylonia, pas.sing Jirough tlie ancient 
cities of Sippara or Sepharvaun and Akk.id, and 
entering the Tigris about 30 miles below Bagdail. 


The lines of its course are marked by the modern 
Yusilieh and Amrani canals. Tins canal was prob- 
ably excavated by Kbatiimuragas in the 22d century 
n.r. (.)tb<‘r important inland waterways were the 
Nar Kuti or river of K.ntba, the modern Habl-es- 
Sook, vvbiidi passed tlirough almost the whole 
length ()f Central Babylonia— and the Nar Essii or 
new rivt;r, a large canal in the neigbboiirbood of 
Babylon excavated by oriler of Nebncluulnezzar 11. 
(()()3 n.e. ). According to the anciemt records, 
Babylonia was <livided into several j>rovincos, tlie 
nuniber and evtent varying considerably at difl’erent 
periods in the history of the eiiijiire. The chief 
ilivision aj»]»eurs to have been lirst into two large 
])roviiices of Suniir or Shinar (South Babylonia), 
the region horn the Bersian (»ulf to Babylon, 
probably at oiu; time, as smu<* critics think, tlie 
name of all the lower valley of Mesoj>otfiinia, and 
yXkkad or North Babylonia, (‘xtending from the 
boundary of Snmir to t lie Assyiian and Mesojiota- 
mian frontim-. 'Pin; cai)ilal of this latter province 
was, like Babylon, built on both banks of the 
Iviplirates, I be larger half being called Sippara of 
Samas, the sun god (tin; modi‘rn Ahn llnlXu), and 
the smaller half Akkail or Agaile. 'Pin; latter was 
afterwards named ‘Sij)paia of tlie iiioon-godtless,* 
wbein*e the s<-rijttnral name Sepbarvaim, ‘the two 
Sipparas.’ Otlnu minor provinces cmbractsl witliin 
thc.^c ( w o were < Jan Diiniya.- ( tin* nortiicrn jiart of 
the Akkad) ami (he south juirt of Akkad, Fdina 
or I'Men, called also Zeiu or Dura, tin* ]»huii in 
the immediati* \i« i))}iyof Laliylon ; ( lamluiln, the 
inai'-h legion, now the modein Afadj ; and Mat 
Kaldii, the land of the ( haldeaiis, the region hor- 
d(‘ring on tin* Bcisian (liilt and the east hank of 
the Lupin ales. 

'J’he nahiral pr;.ducts of this fertile land were 
almost uiiboumlcd corn and many other cereals, 
and also giapi.'s, fruits of several kinds, senisamo, 

V (‘gclable.-^ of Hweial kinds, cucumhers, melons, 
onioiiN, garlic. Stom; being ext remedy rare, having 
to he obtained from I })]K‘r M»‘s(»]>otamia or the 
niountaiiis of Lla,m. the only building mateiial was 
<‘lay, an ainjilc Mipjdy of wbhdi was tditainable. 

hthuoloifiL B»ab\ Ionia, accortling to both sai’red 
and cla.'^.''ical wi iters, lias alway.s been a laml of 
mixtal raci's and tongu«*s. ami the polyglot and 
bcterogencoiis (diaraeirr .>Nliown by the monuments 
to have existed in a wry remote antifpiity. 'Jdn; 
earlif‘>t of the inset i)»t ions lia.*' n*v ealed to ns the 
important faet tiiat the lirst population was a 
! people belonging to the 1 gro P'innii* branch of the 
! Turanian faiuilv. 'J'lie linguist i< connection lia.s 
I bcj'ii ctuilinm‘«l by the i»‘ei'nt dix^MAcry by JM. l)c 
i Sar/ec ot statues of tliesi' juiinitiNe inliabitants 
I whi(di present an nmloubted 'Partar t.v ja* of features. 

I 'Pile .'ikull is (lolico (■e]»balic, with bigli clieek-bones, 

I curly black hair, tin* (wes ubliipu; and bright; the 
t_v]M‘ being ethnically rclatcil to the Elamites of 
! Susiana ami tin* 'Pnranian BrotoMcdcs, to wliom 
I wc liml this early r.i.ce lingnii^tically related. These 
I people, the Snmcro-.\kkadians, were not aborigimil 
‘ to the plains of Chaldea, but came, as their tradi- 
tions indicate, from the mountains to the north east 
-■ whence the name of (»ne luancli of the family, 
the Akkadai or ‘ mountainems ami brought with 
(hem the already fairly advanced (‘h‘ments of 
civili.sat ion which they planted in Chahlea. At a 
very early jieriod in tin* history ot Hahylonia the 
Semites apiiear as an elenn*nt in tin* population, 
their type Indiig clearly imli«‘ated in the sculptures 
connecting lln-m with the Hebrew' and Northern 
Arabs, while the same relationship is linguistically 
c.stahlished. Ibom time to time, by war or com- 
merce, olh(*r elements were introduced into the 
pojiulation, until almost every nation finds its repre- 
sentative in the ‘mixed crowd of nations’ inhawt- 
ing the jdains of Chaldea. 
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The Semites having once obtained a footing in 
Babylonia, soon assimilated tliemselves to the more 
a<lvanced culture of their Suiwero- Akkadian masters. 
They Ijorrowed tlie cuiieifortn mode of writing, the 
religion, mythology, and mucli of the science of 
that inventive p(‘o|>le, and so rapi<lly increased in 
numbers and po\v(*r, that as early as about ,‘1S()() 
n.O. we find a <lynastv of Semitic kings umlei 
Sargoii of Akkad and Ids son Naram-Sin, ruling 
in North Babylonia. 

ChrunuIo()}i. — Hitherto students of Babylonia have 
been almost entirely <lepend(mt u])(ni the fragment- 
ary p<»rtions of the ('anon of Kings drawn up by 
the (Ireco-Chaldeaii priest Berosus about 20S n.r. ; 
but these lists are now eonlirmed and supcrsciled bv 
Babylonian ('anon inscriptions dating from the bth 
century before our era. 'fhe documents are(l) a 
Canon of Kings by their dynasties, extemling fnnn 
2200 n.c. until 047 n.o., partly miiiilati‘d, but caje 
ablo of restoration; (2) Tablet of Svnehronous 
History (»f Assyria aiul Babylonia, which gives tlie 
names of the Babylonian kiiigs from alxnit ISOO 
n.(^. to 702 n.(\ ; (.S) a (Mironich! 'PabltU giving the 
chief events in liabyloida, the month and day 
being given in most cas«\s, from 747 n.(‘. to (*(>0 
B.C. ; (4) A collection of date<l contra<‘t tabh‘(s 
extendiTig from OSO n.c'. to loO n.c. This un- 
equalled series of chronological <loeuments gives 
an almost (;ompletc set; leiice t«» Babylonian history, 
and although tluue an* still IiirHtni\ the basis is 
now mu<‘h more sure than wlnui we were depemlent 
s»)lely upon the second-liaml statements of Cte>ias 
and Berosus. 

JJnmrstir and Studnl Ltfr . — The few notices in the 
works of Herodotus and Ctesias aiul t>lher ancient 
writers, alibrd us hut a very scanty notion of the 
highly develo|)e<l character of the. social life 
aiichmt Babylon. 'Phe lecovery from the libiaries 
and treasuries of the ohlesL cities of the <mipire of 
many thousamls of inscril>ed tablets relating t<> 
almost (ive.ry phase, of nrivate <laily life, Jillbrd U'^ an 
iri-^ight into the sociology of this ancient emping 
far more clear than that pn)vi(led h\ the resMuds of 
any other primitive kingdom, e\<*epting pmhans 
the sister-kmgdoiii of Kg\ pt. The chihl, imineui- 
ately after birth, was st'aie<l with the sign of son- 
ship, which was eonlirmed h\ witnesses ; eireuni- 
cision followed at the. period of eight or l«*n days. 
On reaching tin; ag<; of jailMuty, the youth was 
admitteil to his jjoition as a free horn eitiz(*n, and 
his fro(Mlom attested to him. 'Phe Bah\loidaii legal 
tablets relating to the laws of marriage ••ertainly ilo 
not conliiin tlie statemeiits of Henuloliis. The 
dowry of the woman wus .se- iired to lier, and was 
rcturnalile in ease of divorce, while marriage* was 
attcinled liy liotli a religious and civil ceremony. 
Women, especially niarrie*d women, oecujiieel an 
exceptionally favourable positi<»n in Babylonia. 
Otlenccs against the mother were jmnii-liahle hv 
mutilation and dejuivalioii of ei\ ic riglits. Women 
could trade and own slaves and other properl \ in 
their own right. All free Chaldt*ans had to he 
educated and taught tablet- \ m iting. Sla\e..s weie 
protected from ennd InMtmeid, and if injure«l. haO 
to he supported by their mastei' Th< . • oiihl own 
lami, and, if able, maintain i iM iii.seK es. Sln,ves 
were often ap])rentice<l to leani trad«“ by their 
masters. 

The laws were adjiiiuistored by regula a]»pointed 
jndg(^, wlio sat either in the gales of the temple »»r 
in the great gate of the <uiy. TJie suiu-eme judges 
were called ‘ the judges of tlie king.’ Tlie decisions 
were all governed by certain precedents, many of 
great antiquity, which were drawn up and carc- 
lully preHerve<l. The chii'.f punishments were lines, 
imprisonment, deiirivation of civic rijjhts, and in 
some ctisea death. The right of aj)j)eaT t-o the king 
could be claimed. The revenues were derived from 


a fixed tarilP of taxes. The chief taxes were the 
‘ king’s tax,’ apparently a tithe on all property, the 
army tax, and the dues levied on certain districts 
for shij>s. 4’he local taxes were the temple tithes, 
called tenths [csritnni)^ the tirst-fruit tax, the corn 
ami date and sheep tax, and the road and canal 
dues. Numerous documouts relating to these dues 
are. now in the British Museum collection. The 
temples had ri(*h estates attached to them, like the 
modern Arab Wakif lamls, and farimid them or 
leased them at will. The transfer of land wa.s 
regulated hv lixe<l laws, and leases had in many 
cases carefidly drawn plans of the es^att's attache«l 
to them. The standard currency was a silver one, 
the units htung the tsilent, manch, shekel, ami 
])aras. CoiiUMl momw was introduced in the pugn 
of Darius. The first coins, stamped with the figure 
of a bird, were perha]>s the tctnulrachma of Athous, 
Art and Mtuinfavt nrc.s. - Babylonian art was 
until recently represented by a few engraved cylin- 
d(‘is ;ind gems ; luit tlie recent e\j)h>rations on the 
Shat -el- Hie, the site of the ancient city of Sergal or 
Kiihimi, eomlnct(Ml by Mr Bassam at Si]q)ara {Aha 
Jlahhtf), ,‘iml by M. De Sarzec at Tel-lo, have dis- 
covered statues which are really good works of 


Fig. 1. — Chaldean (’ylindt r, Marhli* or Porphyry 
(NfW York Museum). 

art, ilillei ing from all pn'vious examples of Bah\ Ion- 
ian art', ami from the later woiks of tin; v\ssyrian 
artists. The largest of these statues is nearly life 
si/(i, and rojuesents the ‘ high-]iri(*st ' (Judea, the 
\icerov of the cil,\, seated on his ihroiu* ; the statue 
is cxtreiiK'lv accural** in its anatomy, and c.arvi d in 
the hardest green dioiitc. 4'h(- whole of the groiij* 
is covered with along iiiM.-ript ion in areliaie char- 
acU'is, n'eording tie* restoration of the temple by 
this prince in (about) 2700 Still more re- 

markable is a line hea<l carve«l in red porjdiyry, 
which clearly hoais the ap]M‘.Lrance of being a 
))oi trait, ami is tine to ih.* fa<ial eharaeteristic^ 
of the Sumero-Akkadi.i 11 race. I'hese statue,-^ 
hear a close reseml dance to the remarkahie 
statues of the early Kgy|»tian king Kenlireii. 
The execution of tnese works of art imiicates 
that the art of scuii>luie had been long t»iae- 
tisod, ami that tools <)f the most [)erfect temper 
oiust have been nse<l. Along witii these were 
i’./iind .sev(‘ral hron/.e sLatueltes, showing a know'- 
I'Mige of the art of easting metals. (Ji in-engra' ing 
has always been a s]H*eia.I feature of Babylonian 
art, and numerous liard slom* .seals have been 
found, the intaglio w'orkmanshiti of which shows 
a high development of the lajudary’s art. The sub- 
jects upon these are chie.lly taken from the legends 
of (jJizdhuhar, or from the iiopular myths, while 
otliers relate to the future life. Talmmanic gems 
hearing emblems of the gods and magical fornnila 
are also frequently found. The stones cliKuly 
scleeterl by the Babylonian lajiidariea^are Ineinatite, 
green and rcil jasjier, cornelian, chalce<lony, crystiil, 
laiiis-lazuli, onyx, and sardonyx. Music formed 
ail important feature both in the court and religious 
ceremonies of the Babylonians at a very early 
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peiiod, and on the sculptures we find the harp, whole was l’r-hah\i, whose reign must he pltieed 

pipe, and cy nip s represented. Among the trades about ‘2700 n.(\ This ruler restore<l temides in 

mentioned in V. tablets Ave find the weaver, tlyer, nearly all the above-meittioned cities, and a])pointed 

potter, smith, ^ 1 ' bier, and carpenter. ‘priest viceroys' to rule bi them. He was sue- 

History . — Tit iscoveries of the last few years ccc<led by his son Dungi, who lie ’ 't us a large 
have given to the istoryof the ancient Uabylonian number of inscriptions. Alreaii* ^ — ^an civilisa- 
empire a most surprising retros[»cctive enlargement, tioii bad mmle great inogress-i-''''''''""^ ^ advanced. 
It is now evident, from the monuments and inscrip- and the sciences, especiallv ^ Tics and astro- 

tions which have been obtained from th(^ tradition- iiomy, wmc studied; y of Chaldea 

ally oldest cities of (Mialdea, that the civilisation navigate<l tlie lN*rs>^ The first reallv 

of the ancient people of Hahyloiiia has an antiquity historical chronici this ]»oiiod, ami is 

rivalling that of ancient lCgyi»t. The earliest monu- fouinl on a stat^^^^ whiidi shows the Baby- 

ment of whicU wc cap accurately fix the date is loiiians alread> u it h Khun and the nations 

a stone whorl in the British ^^useum, brought to the west. Ti wars with Klam form the chief 
from Sopharvaim by Mr Kassam. It is an oval- features <»f the history of this ])criod. In ‘2‘2S() n.r. 
.shaiied stone, inscribe*! in what is ('allcMl Hue a jiowcrful confc'dcraiion *)f KJaniit(‘s under Kudur- 
w’riting — that is, Avriting in Avhicli the chara<*ters nakhumli inA;nlc<l South (.'hahlea, and sacked the 
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are. form d more by linos than by tlie onlinarv 
Avedges, a stylo that goes back to a time when 
the hieroglyphic or pictorial system of Avriting 
Avas beginning to he iliscontinuc<l. Tin; kii 
name inscribed is that of Sargon I., king of 
Akkad, who is noAV universally 
assigned to tin; remote aiiti- 
qnity of TSOO n.c., and other in- 
sciiplimis <,f this n.iiK.to iioihxl | 
■ T:r:r rr:::_L— JJ aic to he fouinl in other Knropean 
niusepnis. ( )ld<‘r still, in all nro- 
bability, an; the very archaic 
>'ecords fouinl bv M. De Sar/ec 

at T.'l lo, ill till! ii.'i-hl..mrli I 

j/W Krech, which, written in tin* 

anciemt agglutinative; die hat <»f 
Snniero Akka<lian iiihaldt- 
arils, must pre(M;d<‘ the S«*initie 
inseri|>tions of tln‘ nortlnnii king- 
I <loin of Sargon and his su* ccssors. 

Thes«‘ (‘ails insci ipli<tns .in* mostly 
—JM i^len t eliaraeter, eontain- 

— — ing little more than tin* naines 

IV. "/ 

upDii tin; Sargon cili<‘s, Init at tin* sann* linn* 
St*>uo. ” lh(‘A all’ord information ns t*» 

(Frmii a Drawiiif^ t.y the state of civilisation existing 
^l( ItyUoKS.) in Chahlea ncaily 1000 \ear< lie- 
fore the ('hrisiiaii (‘ra. The em- 
pire Iiad not he<*onie one consolidated whole, ami 
]M»ly;u\hy Avas the nmst prevahml foini of goverii- 
me.iit, each ••ity heiiig riih‘<l liy ii>. 1 o<mI king. 
Tims, Sa,rg»)ii was king of Akka»l, and er-pecially 
styles himself king of ‘the *ity.’ I rbaini ami 
Dungi w'cn; inlers of Cr, ami oihers held ‘-way in 
the cities of Kiidhn. Larsa, ami B:i1>aIoii. Some* of 
thcs< early ruh‘rs ‘laini the tilh*< of king of Sumir 
(Shinar) ami Akka-I, a division wlii*di in aft«'r time 
'lad tin* geograjdii<*al signilii-ation of X. ami S. 
Babylonia, hiit wdiivdi in tin* earliiw ages are eer- 
tainly rather to he n*ganh;d as ethiil'- than lo<-al 
divisions of thi^i early iiopulaiion. Bahyl*;;!, though 
ahvays om; of tin; most iintiortant cities of the 
empire, was not the eaili«'st capital, f«»r the cia*ile 
<»f Chaldean civilisatiofi was in the rcgi«m of the 
8outh. Here all the aiici*‘nt h'gcmls connect < mI 
with Crizdhuhar as XunnMl are hx aletl. and liml 
their eentre in the city of I’rn ki, the I'recli ot 
Hencsis, tin* nai'M* of vhieh means • the eiiv of the 
land,' or cajiital. The next inos! important city in 
this southern region Avas Cr, the sacre*! city of the 
Mooii-god, the ruins of Avhich are iiiarke*! by the 
^‘‘O'lud of Muglieir, on tin* Ave'^t bank of the 
Euphrates, the city from w hit li A brain < .une. Karsa 
(Senkereh), the Ellasar of (I'cn. : 'v., Sergiil or 
Kulumi, the (.■alrieli of Ceiiesis, iioav marked by the 
nuns of Tel lo on the Shat-el-llie, and Eridhu, 
the most sacreil city of South Babylonia, called fre- 
imently the ‘ Holy City,' Avere. all seats of local 
mlers. The first ruler avIio succeetled in combining 
those various city kingdoms into one cuiisolidat-ed 


capital, Krcch, carrying away the statue of the 
divine ]>atnmess Nana or Istar. 'I’hi.s tlynastv 
lastetl until about ‘21*20 Ji.r. , ami Avas vi*i v powerful, 
as shown by the numerous inscript hm.s of the kings 
foiiml in \arious parts of llnhylon. Of the kings 
of this peri<nl two an* specially important - vi/. , 
Kmlnr-malmg, avIio ajtjn‘ars to ha\«; been lor<l- 
)>aramonnt of tlie coiifederalioii of kings, ami an ho 
claiine*! the title of ‘ lonl of the Avest,’ or Syria, 
ami his .son, Kii-akn, avIio was ruler of Larsa. 
'fhis lat((‘r ruler is almost universally identilied by 
AssMi*)logists A\ith the .\iioch, king of Ellasar, 
iiM*ntioned in Cii*n. xiv. 'fliis dynasty Nvas over- 
thrown by tin* powerful iisuijm*)-. King Khaminu- 
ragas, avIjo appears not to ha\<' he<‘ii of native 
Bain Ionian origin, hut lathei a Ivassite or ( 'osscaii 
wli > had selth'd in tin laml and availed himself of 
this perio*! of depn 
sion to sei/.(‘ the 
tlirom*. This Ka-s- 
it<‘ «lMiast\ is one 
of the most ini- 
]Mirtaiit ]i(ri(nls in 
Bah\ loni.iii history, 

•IS great politiciil 
< hang<‘s took phn e 
at this lime. It was 
at this period llial 
Babylon began to 
assume its ])osiiion 
as tin* capital of 
the wliole eiiqdn*. 

Khammuragas le- 
hnilt the lt*m|»les 
of Bel at B>ah\Ion, 

Neho in Borsippa, 
ami restored seM ;ai 
of the sacn-il ediliecs 
in Smith l>ah\ Ionia, 
at Cr, Kre<‘ii, and 
l.arsa, Avhich hail 
sutl’ered at the hands 
of the Klamite in- 
vaders. Mis greatest j 
public Avork, Iioav- 
ever, Nvas the con- 
struction of a canal 
called the river of 
Khammuragas, ‘ joy 
of iiH*n,’ Avhlcli th(*re 

is littUi (I.ml.t ^^i^s _KingMcr.Mi.adi4rtin-akhi. 

lUo Nar Malka or 

royal river ot the about the r2lh century 

ela.ssies. This canal n.e.) 


royal river of the m, is, duii,' about the r2lh century 

ela.ssies. This canal n.e.) 
cros.sed North Baby- 
lonia, j>as.si?ig through Sijipaia, and is iioav repre- 
sented by the ^blsitiell ca’iial, one of the few 
ancient canals navigable to the jiresent day. This 
dynasty lasted about 180 years, the founder him- 
self ruling 4.‘>. The very numerous collection of 
inscrijdions of this period in tlie British Museum 
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shows that at this time Babylonia was occujiied 
by a iinicli mixed j)0])ulation, consisting' <jf Sumero- 
Akkadians, KlamiB^s, Kassfttes, and a lar^e Semitic 
element. The Semites ajjpear }>nneij)alJy jus traders 
and nuMcliants. 

The three succeeding dynasties, extending over a 
period of ab<)iit six hundred years, consistejl of a 
mixture of Semitic ami iion-Semitie princes, who 
ruled with Babylon as capital. I’he hist«»ry of this 
period is cliielly to be derive<i from the Tablet of 
Synchronous History and only a few Babylonian 
records of the period have luien presto ved. < >iie 
<if the most important Babyh>nian inscriptions 
of tin's period is the memorial stone of Nebuchad- 
nezzar 1., IloO 11. t'., a usurper who seized the 
throne, and wage<l war U'^ainst the rising emi>ire 
of Assyria. In this inscription the kin^ records 
the result of a eamjiai;'n a^'ainst the Elamite 
chiefs in the region of Namri or Kurdistan 
and on the banks of the Idai River, on which 
the city of Sushan wjus afterwards built. 'I’ln* 
description of the campaij»:n umhutaken in the ln»t 
summer months is extremelv ^oajdiic for so .ancient 
a document. ‘In tin* montb Tammuz he took the 
rojid, the rocks were burnin;.,' ami scorched like lire, 
from the »^'ardens was l»urne<l all ve^'etalion, there 
wjis no water in (lie springs, and cut olK wen* the 
drinkin^-plaees, the strength of the threat horses 
wearied, ami to the warlikt; h(*ro ids conra;'<‘ 
returned.' The writer tlius des<>iil>es tlie battle in 
which llie liabylonians were nndonl)tedly worsted, 
and only saved from complete defeat by the aid of 
the ^'ovenior of an adjacent city who refused to 
surrender to the Elamites. In return for Ibis the 
city has a charter of fn^edoin ^'ranted it, declaring 
it free from taxes and from the usual levy for men 
in the time i>t war. 'IMu* history is after Ibis date 
cbietl\ to be deri\ed fnim Assvrian sources, and it 
is not until the time of Nabuiiazii, the Nabonassar 
of the Canon of l^bdemy, that we have any com- 
plete se(juence of liabyloiiian history. Our informa- 
tion is now chietly derived from the iinjMulant but 
unfortunately fraj^montary (’bronich* tablet already 
»])oken of. Naboiias.sar, whose reijiii forms an 
iin])ortant epocli in Babyloirian history, ascended 
the tlirorm in 747 ami ruled for fourteen years. 

J hiring' ins rci^'ii, country was twice invaded 
b^' the Assn jians, and tliou;.,di tlicy claim the 
victory, they do not seem to have sliaken the kin^ 
on bis throne. Nad inn, the Nadinos of Rtolemy, 
who succeeded to bis father's throne, in THt ii.c., 
only ruled for two years, wlioii one of tlu* i>opular 
revolts uns(“ate,tl him ami jiIacMl I kinziru, the 
Cliifuzoro.s of Rtolemy, on uu* throne. In the third 
year the country was inva<le<l by the armies of 
^ri;.:latli-|)ileser Jlf. , kin;i 4 <if Assyria, mIio drove (he 
Babylonian kin^ from Ids capital into the inarslies 
of South Ihibyloiua, where he found Idm ami put 
him to deatli, ascemlin;^ his throne under the 
Babylonian name of Riilu or Pul. 4’his com|uest 
of Babylonia in 7*21) n.r. was a veiv important 
event in the hist(UT of tlie kingdom, for it hrou;^dit 
the two courts of tin* nortli and xaith kin^^donrs 
once more into elc- relati<iiisljip. 'I’he doalli o. 
Shalmaneser iV., kin;' of As- ia, a;- 1 llie usurjja- ! 
tion of tlie throne by Sar;;on llie d'avtan in 72*2 1 
ll.C., was the opporturdty .seized by tin Ilahvlonians 
for once more heeoniin;' imlejiei 'leei under the 
leailei'ship of a juinct* of very aiici» it descent - 
Merodacli-hahvlan II. Thu ■ rincii s%a.^micof the 
nutst ]a>pnuir !uler.s of tlie iidddie Bahyloidan kini'- 
lom, nnd was supported lo all clas.ses of the jiowple 
Its wed as !o the Elam;*-* c.ourt, who were the most 
powerful opponents of As.-*\ria. For twelve years 
the wars in Syrhi .tml other parts ot the empire 
kept the Assyrians from despatching' sufficiently 
.strong forces to the south to crush this powerful 
prrncei ]n 7f2 li.c. Sar‘'on was purposing to inarch 


into liahylonia, when a counter-action was caused 
by the Baliy Ionian prince sending an endiassy to 
llczekiah and tlie other princes of Syria, and 
raising a revolt wliieli called the invaders aw*ay 
(‘2 Kings, XX. 0) ; )mt in 710 n.c. the storm hi*oke, 
and Sargon captured Bah^yloii, proclaiming himself 
king. On the assmssination of Stargon in 705 u.c. 
Merodach-halatlau returned, and after a reign of 
some- nine months was driven from the land h> 
Seiiiiaclierih, seeking refuge in tlie Elamite pro- 
vinces on the east shoie of the l*ersian Clulf. For 
some years Ikiiiylonia Nvas noNv ruled by viceroys 
and princes a])pointed by kings Assyria, 
altliongh .several native juinces atlenipted revolt. 
In 0S8 n.(\ Sennacherib, after a very severe eani- 
>aign, in which he deft*aled tlie allied Elamites or 
laliylonians, became sovereign of the two kingdoni.s. 
His .son and successor, Esar-haddon, attemjiteil 
to carry out a jiolicy of a more conciliatory kind, 
and ilivideil his time hi'tween tlu* tw’o courts; hut 
the violent o)»i)osition of Egyi>t in Syria Nveakened 
his power, and the Elamites ami Baiiyloniaiis con 
stantly harassed. Shortly before Ids ileatli he aj> 
]>ointed his .son Samas sum-yukin, the Saosducldiios 
of Ptolemy, ruler, which appointment was con- 
iirmed by his son and .suc»‘es.sor .Assur hani-pal. 
'rids prince, tcmptml by the intrigm* of the 
Baliyhmian jniests, revolted against lii.'i l»rotlier, 
and was detcaft*d after a terrible war, in which 
Baliylon, Sipp.ira, and Borsip|>a were Ix'sieged, ami 
burned himself in Ids palace, (>47 Ji.C. Kamlalami, 
who succeeded him, was lilt It* move than a vict'ioy, 
tlepemling in every way noon the Ninevite coint, 
althougli tablets are d.'vteo in his reign. On the 
ilisrnptitm of iht* Assyrian t*mpire after tin* dealh 
of A.ssur-hani ]>al, the throne ot Rahylon was seized 
by Nahu-ahla ntzar, or Nahopolassar, tln^ geneial 
of the Bahyhmian garrison, who lia<l married a 
.Median princt'.ss, ami was himself no doubt of 
collateral th*scent fumi the royal lim* of Babylonian 
kings. 'riie general disrn}>lion t>f llie states of 
\V(*sieni Asia wliicli look ]>lace in (.>*2.') it.r., 
suhs<‘<(uent upon tlie inroad of a hgge n.a.ss 
of Ai n an amt otli<*r irivadt'is from the East, 
alVordt'il tlie Ba)>ylonians an opportunity for tlirow- 
ing oil' the hated yoke of Assyria, and Naho- 
polnssar w;is ]»rocl;dmed king in (>*25 Ih* 

was su<*'‘et‘<h*d in h04 J; t’. ht Ids .son Nehuch.ul- 
nezzar, one of the gieatt sl so\ ('reigns who evei' 
n!h‘d over the ancient t‘ii)j>ire. During a Imig 
reign of forty tlnve \ ears the jirince succeeded 
ill recoN Cling tlie long lost provim-es of the king- 
dom, ami once more making Babylon ijue^'ii of 
nations. He not oidy restored the i*nii>iie and 
rebuilt Babylon, hut almost evt'iy lenijdt? and 
edili<-e tlirouglioiit the land underwent n'storation 
at ids h.-imls. It is an astonishing fact that not 
a single mound throughout Rahvlonia has as yet 
lieeii ot>eiied by the ex]»Iorers wkich has not been 
found to contain lirii-ks, cylinders, or talilets in- 
.scrihe<l with his name. In oOl) n.c. lie <*a]»tured 
.Jorn.salem, ami .sent Jfdioiakini eajitive to B ihyloii, 
and eleven years later, owing to the .still distuihed 
'-late of llie kingdf*ni (oNS n.c.), lie destroyed the 
city', and remov(*d most of the iiiliahitants to 
(’haldea. Nehiichadrie/./ar was succeeded in 51)1 
n.c. by Ids .son Evil-merodacli, who released dehoi- 
akini, hut w'a.s murdered by his lirotlier-in law', 
Nergal-Shaivzei , who was the ruh mo/7/n or “cliiet 
seer ’ of one of lie* temple s. His reign lasted until 
r>5t) n.c., liis son Lahasi kudar, the Lahorasoarchad 
of Ptole‘my, only luling a few' montlis. ^lh« 
ihrotie was in r>5() n.c. usurpml by a pow'crful and 
jiictive prince Nahu iiaiil or Nahonidus, the son 
a ‘chief seer, wliose reign is tlie most inipo»*tiuit, 
next to that of Nehuchad nezzar, in later Babylonian 
history. The in.scriptions of tliis king are founu 
in almost all temples, and some of tliein contain 
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important historical facts. In a cylin<lei' found at 
Sippara, the kin^ records his restoration of the 
temi)le at Kharran, wliieh was destroyed hy the 
Scythians, and in his sixth year, 549 he 

records tlio overthrow of Astya^'cs, kiii" of the 
Medes, and the ca])ture of Kchatana hy Cyrus. In 
the kind’s seventeenth year the wliole land of 
Bahylonia was in revolt a^^ainst him for ne^leetin^ 
the duties of coiirt and rcIi;'io]i, leavinj;: all to his 
Mon Belshazzar. J)nrin«j: tin; summer of tiiis year 
('yrusinvatled Bahylonia, advancing; from the nei^di- 
hourhood of the modern Baj^dad, ami reaehinj' 
Sippara on tht* 14Lh d^py of 'rammnz (.luiie), which 
the ‘garrison yielded without fi^^^htin;^. Two days 
later, Tammuz 10, Babylon is taken in the same 
manner, (\vrus appointed (iohryas ruler. Three 
months Hter Nahonuhis, who was a prisoner. <lie<l, 
and aftft» a week’s mourning hy the ])eople, was 
hiiried on the 4th day of Nisan, 558 jj.c;. Bahylonia 
now became a Persian ])rovince, and under the rule 
of (\vrus (558 ‘29 IJ.C. ) and Camhyses (5‘29 ‘21), it 
a]»]>ears to have been peacc'ful. On thc! accession 
to the throne of Darius, son of liystaspes, tin* ohl 
rel>ellious spirit once more Jisserted itsidf, and for 
three years (5*21 19) the citv hehl out a^j^ainst the 
Persians umhu* Na«linta-lhd, wlio claimed to he. 
Nebuchadnezzar, sou of Nahonidus. A^jfain, in 
515 the city r«ivolted under Aiakha, an 

Arme.niaii. 

With the overthrow of the Persian immandiy, 
Bahylonia came, umler the slant lived <hnninion of 
Alexander tlu^ Oreat, wh(» dicsl in that city (5‘25 
15. C.). Se](ui(*iis 1., to whom if had hemi piomised 
at the confenmc(‘ of 'Priimradisus, contested ami 
won the possession of it from A iti; 4 'onus (51*2 
n.c. ). About 140 P..( it was taken from the Syrian 
monandis hy tin* Paithians. It came into the 
h.unls of (he Bomans only temporarily, nrst under 
Trajan (114 umler S(‘ptimiu'^ Severus (199 

A.n. ), and a;.^ain, umler dulian (.505 ). When 

in 050 the successors .Mohammed ]mt an end to 
tlu' new Persian immandiy of the* Sassanides. the 
jirovince of Bahylonia. Avliere Ba^^dad was built 
(7t‘»‘2 700), hecaim* the simt of the califs till 1*258. 
Sin <‘e 1058, wh(*n the 'rurks, for the second time, 
took it from the Persians, it has been under the 
dominion of Turkey, di\ i<le(| into the paehalics of 
]l;i'.;dad and Basra. 

Th(? (dassie writers re}n<>sent the civili'^ation of 
the nncient Balo lonians as of a lii;;h stamp. The 
j^’overnment was despotic, of a kind to suit a 
crow«le<l, luxurious, and etVeminate. jiopulation. 
Arts and comimMce were hi;^hlv llounshiri” -the 
last was carried im hy caravans with Bactria, Persia, 
and .Media, perliaps as far as India, and hy ship- 
luri^Mui the I'e.rsian (inlf with .Vralua. Balwloni.i 
was famous for its <ly(*s, its <doths, ami enihroid- 
cries, espeeially for the inaniifaeture of rich earptUs 
with inwdven Tijxnres of strange, animals and arah- 
escjues, such as wt? yet .set^ on the Nineveh s<mlp 
turns. 'Phe ooneral prosjierity was smdi, that 
Bahylonia and Assyria lo;iet In'r were. able to ]»a\ to 
J^M-sia, in the time of Darius Hystas]>es, a > «*arly 
tribute of 1()(K) talents (npwanls of C‘2S0.(MM)) a 
sum ^^reater than that contrihuteil hy any other 
province. 

JAtfrat urc. 'Phe Babylonian', that is, ihc ohl 
Surnero-Akkadian populaiion, were essentially a 
literary peojile, and the se»dhe caste comprised 
many of the hit^liest in th * land. It is evident 
from the nninerons inseripiions as »■ ly as *2000 
K.O. , v/hich are the work of prh a^ pers»ms, that 
a certain nmonnt of t‘dmatioii was hound to he 
attained hy every Babylonian, and that this iiiiplie<l 
access to the temple scdiools and lihraries is certain 
from the direct ions ^iven in certain tablets, which 
show the student how to ask f<»r the works he 
required from the libraries. The tablets were all 


numhoreil ami arrani;ed in order accordin;.^ to the 
various sections to which they helon^^ed, and ilirec* 
tions were <;iveii to onlljr the work.s lyy the num- 
hei*s attached to them. 'Phe literature in the 
Ba}>ylonian lihraries was, like the reli^^ious devndop- 
mont in the earlier stages, lar^^ely inlhieneed hy 
local schools of thon;;ht, ami consequently certain 
branches of literature rejuesent the teaehin^^^s of 
certain temple schools. In the most ancient school 
of Eridlin, tlie sacred city of Ea, there was estah- 
lish(*d the chief cemtre of a .school of reli^io-ma^ic, 
who ilevoled tliemsclves almost entirely to the 
stmly and coin]M)sitioii of works on majxie and 
kimlroil snl>)(‘cts. In thi.s city the series of tablets 
known as the hooks of ‘spells relatin;^ to diseases 
of the hea;l,‘ consist of more than fifty tablet 
volumes, waf^ composed. These, remarkable works, 
as .M. Jjenormant has shown, licar a close resem- 
blance to the Atharvaveda or Black ViMla of the 
Aryans. ’Jdie epic poem of tiizilhuhar, with its 
twelve hooks ;inan;^i‘<l aeeordm*.,^ to the. si;,uis of the 
zodiae (.see AssYlilA), was ]»rohainy the produetion 
of the .school of Erech, the most ancient eajiital of 
tlie land, hut was t raditiomillv attributed t(> a 
scribe named Si h-I IL i-inii)u. Other poems, such 
as the Suimuo- Akkadian version of the war in 
heaven, which dcsciihes tlie attack of the seven evil 
spirits on the moon, may he a.smihed in sll ])ro- 
hahility to the eiiv of Pr. One of the most jierfcct 
s]>ecimens of Babylonian literature is the tablet 
de.s<*rihin^ the war in heaven hid ween Merodaeh 
ami the demon d’ianial. Nshieh I'nmes from the 
I library of the (eniide of Nchn at Borsippa. Of this 
I tablet we have linth Assviian and Baliyloriian 
i vi'isions. 'Phis poimi «lescril>es in most beautiful 
I words the <‘onimission of Alerodaeh hv the ^ovat 
I jxods in assenihl\ for the work of erusliin;^ the evil 
i demon. 'Phe of thi" tmril.le iiatnrc v ar, and 
the eompiest of the e\ il one and his allied sjurits 
of darkness, is ii!l described, ami then the tablet 
closes Miih a remarkahh* hymn of j»niisi‘ to the 
victor. In fact, the literature eontained in these 
iiluaries c<niipiised (*\erv hramdi of learnin.ii; known 
at the time. Historical and mythological docu- 
, mciils, ndinious com)M)silions, leji:al, j^eojrraphieal, 
astronomical, and astrological treatis(‘s, ma_tic ami 
the arts of divination, ]»oenis, fables, and )U’overh.s. 
In this la^t luaiich om‘ <»f the most eurions speei- 
nicns is the h^^end ot tlie hinl-L^od /u, ‘the wise 
one,’ who stole (he ial)Ict.s of ^Ic'^(inv and the 
secrets <.f the ^mds, and, liki* Prometheus, )>ron;;ht 
them down lo earth, lie himself hciii^* driv en away 
t»> the mouiitaiiis for his sin. (_)m' imnortaiit dis- 
tinction between The litciMtnrc-' of Bala Ionia and 
.\s>Nvria n'lnaiiiN to hi* notic«'(l : in the tornier the 
naim's of the writi is art' known in most east's, 
wliile in tilt* lattf'r all im'iit is appropriatetl hy 
the kin;^. .Mo.^t of I lit* classit* works of (dmhlea 
were ettpietl hy tin* A^s\rians under Assuv-haiii-pal, 
ami plaeetl iii the lihraiy and at Nineveh, and he- 
eame ]»a.ii tif tht* lileratni' of the northt'rn empire 
(si'c Assvni.v). 

HclitfiitK.- Du rin.LT tlie Ioult peritxl ovt*r which 
tlie nitunimeiils and inscriptituis t*\(eml, niimerons 
elian^t's took ])laet' in the reli^don of Bahyltuiia. 
Pht' early speenlatituis of the Sumt*ro-A kkadians 
were a rutle fi't it'h-wtnshij* tir Shamanism, aeeord- 
in,Lr to which t?very ohjt'ci m nature was re<^nink'tl as 
the ahtxle of an imlwelliii,^- spirit or life (/i ), which 
et>iitrt>lletl its aetitms ami its rt‘lationshi]> to man. 
l{t>untl this primitive creed ^ri'vv nj> a hotly, not of 
itriests, hut rather of nitalieiiie-men, or exorcists, 
who tlealt only with tin* malevolt'iit spirits of sick- 
m's.s ami tlist'a.^t*. and the noslile powci“s of natuie 
injurious to tlu* life of man. 

The litnr^^y of tliose priests is fouml in the liyinns 
and uia^dcaf texts, I ar^^e numbers of whicli have 
been preserved in the libraries of Nineveh and 
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Babylon. (rra<lually tlio vast liost of sinrits beraine 
grouped in a hieraivliy of the spirits of the heavens 
and the earth ; and from these eame the first gods 
of the Sumero-Akkadian pantheon. Those two 
great spirits, so fretpiently invoked in thesentenee, 
‘ t)h Sj)iril of the heavens, evoreise thou ! Uli Spirit 
of eartii, exoreise thou !’ beeame no longer spirits, 
but Diufjri or ‘ ereators,’ a word explaineil by the 
Semitic Uu^ the ])arenls of all the other 

go<ls. ruder this new tlevelopmeiit a number «)f 
local gods grew up, and each city had its divine 
patron, who was worshijiped there Avith a strict 
heiiot heistie worship -that is, he alone in his sacred 
city Avas supreme among the gods. Thus, in a 
beautiful litany from Tr of tli(‘ (Miahlees, this 
phase of the ndigious life is <*learly shown. ‘ In 
heaA'eii Avho is supnMiie? Thou alone art su})reme ! 
On earth who is supreme ? 'riioii alone art su- 
preme ! ’ Vet the sann^ words apt»ear in the local 
liturgies to Merodach in Babylon, and to Nebo in 
Borsippa. One of the earliest seats of religious 
culture in (^haldea appenrs to hav(i been the city 
of Kridhii, then on the shon* of the Persian (Iiilf, 
where Avas the seat of Ka, ‘the lonl of tin; sea.’ 
This strange divinity, n hose Avorship is most ancient, 
bears the titles of ‘ lord of the Avave,' ‘ king of tlie 
deej),’ ‘lord of rivers,’ and ‘the god of boatmen:’ 



Fig. 4. • lTpi)cr half of ‘ Sun-goil Tablet’ • prii^ts ainl ki 
«un’h disc ( British M viseimiy ( From a l‘hotogra})h by 

also we fiml him called ‘ lonl of wisdom,’ ‘ lie wlm 
knows all things,’ ‘ lord of laws,' all of Avhich titles 
aid ns in identifying him Avith the mvst unions ti-h- 
divinity, Avho taught, aeconling to Berosns, }he 
elements of enltiiri* to the first i? habitant.-, ot 
Chaldea. The consoit of Ka, !,s !>., kina, ‘the 
lady of the (‘arth,’ who pm-sonitied the. earth just as 
Ka reprc.sented the .s(‘a. Water and the earth were, 
acconling to the ancient theogony of the city <»f 
Eridhu, the two elements out of which ad the world 
proeeeiled. This pair had a .^on, Tammuz, ‘the 
only begotten fine,’ who, aeeording to the creed 
of ikibylon, Avas replaced by Marduk or Merodach. 
The worship of Tammnz in association with his 
sister and con.sort Istar, reac)ie<l a liigh develoji- 
ment in Babylonia, and spre.ad over tlie Avhole of 
Western Asia. Next in inij»orfcancc among tl e 
lotial <leifcie.s came the god Mnl HI, the elder Bel of 
the Semitic creed, whose sacred city Avas Nipur, 


the modem Nifl’er. This great god, whose name 
means the ‘ lord of the ghost-land,’ avius also tlie 
ruler of ‘earth and mankind,’ and, according to one 
A'crsion of the Deluge legend, Avas the deity avIio 
caused the destruction of the Avicked men. The 
wife, of the ‘ lord of the ghost land ’ Avas the goddess 
Ninkigat or Allat, ‘the. bady of the great land’ 
of Hade.s. She Avas the (jiieen Avbo ruled in tlie 
dread ‘land of no return,’ and ‘whose city and 
palace Avails Avere clothed in <hist, the iiihahitants 
thereof wearing robes »)f feathers like birds.’ The 
child of this dread pair was Namtar, ‘ the demon of 
fever and goddess of fate,', who eariieil out the 
behests of his j)arents in sjueading di.sease and 
death abroad. One of the most holy of the de- 
scendants of Miil-lil Avas the Moon-god, Avho soon, 
however, lieeaine a greater even than his father, 
ami in his saereil city of Ur, became the. centre of 
a great religious development spreading to Kharran, 
and Syria, and Arabia. In the city of I’r, ‘the 
<lwelling of the moon -god ’ uas AVorshi])ped under 
the name of Nannar or Namik, both nanu's being 
[H‘es(*rved to ns in the legends of Hellenic Asia. 
Some of the hymns to this deity are among (he niosi 
beautiful in the sacred [)oel ly of Uhaldea. ‘Merciful 
one, begotten of the universe, who founds his 
illustrious seat among liA’ing cr(*atiire.s. Long- 
snflering father, full of forgivfuu'ss, 
Avhose hand upholds the lives of 
iminkiml. J^ord, thy divinity is 
as the wide heavens, ami lills the 
sea Avith its fear.' ‘ On the siiifai‘e 
of the ]>eoj)led <'arth he bids I ho 
saneiuary )»(» placed- he pio<*lainis 
tln'ir n.ime. The fathoj-, the h» - 
gottenof gods ami men, whoeanscs 
the shrine to he foumh-d, avIki 
<‘,stahlishes the ibleiing, who ]iro- 
elaims dominion, who gives the 
s(‘eptre, Avho shall li\ <iestiiiy unto 
a far-dl.-tant day.' in tlie ciammI of 
the am ioiit population of Baby- 
lonia, fin* moon took proee<l<‘nce 
of the sun god, the latl(‘r being the 
‘-on of the foniior. 'i’liis Avas ]>ro- 
liably due, as Professoi* Sayee has 
suggested, to the fact that Mul-lil 
\\ as lord of the night sUa'. 

lloAAoAer, niah'r |Im‘ inlluence of 
the Semites, osjKaMally those of the 
northern eitie- ot Sippara and 
Akkad, Samas tin* sun god soon 
lK‘(‘ame the head of a speeial enlt 
Avhieli ahsorlied ?nan\’ of the <illier 
ohle> goil>. and each <‘ity lijul its 
local snn god or sol, ir hero. TlieoM 
centre of sun AViirship in Uliahlea 
Avas the city of l.arsa, ‘the dwell- 
ing of the sun god,’ Avh(‘ro nian> of 
the oldest kings restored the great t<*niple. It 
Avas, however, in the m)itln‘rn city of ‘Sippara 
of the sun,’ and in tin* most amient ‘‘emidc 
oi' K B;ihara, ‘the house of lustre,’ where, tliis 
wurship , attained to its highest <h‘A'eIoj)nicnt. 
rhe stiread of the solar Avoi sliip in Uhahlea recei''ed 
a strong impetus from the ]iatronage. of the great 
Semitie ruler, Sargoii 1. (IlSOO u.r.), who restored 
his temple. The tablet, of Avhieh a repre.scntation 
is giA'eri (lig. 4), was ena-ted by Nehohalailan, king 
of Babylon, an ardent Aolary of the Avorsidj) nt 
the .snn god, about 900 n.(‘. Tin* god is seated mi 
a square seat, placed inside a porch siipjioited by 
pillars, and hohls in his hand a ring and a sliort I'pd. 
Before tlie pillar .stands a stool Avith legs, hearing 
a figure of tlie disc of tlie sun, ajijiarently supimrted 
liy cords wliich are held in the hands of two attend- 
ant snirits from the roof, (if the throe ligures 
; .stamhng with their face.s tunied toAvards tlio disc, 


ng udoii ig thv 
rnivtorius.) 
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the fiiTsi is ft priest who holds the stool with his 
left liand, while with his ri^ht he grasps the left 
hand of the second tigiire the king, wliose right 
iiand is raised in adoration to the god. The tliinl 
ligure hchind the king has both hands raised in 
adoration. Above the lieads of the three lignres 
are the three lines of inscription, ‘ the image of the 
snn god, tlic mighty lord, llu; dweller in the temple 
of Parra (or Ilara), wliich is within Sippara.’ 
ruder the god are carvings of two lignres, and 
above are three circles, rejnesenting the mnw nn>on, 
the sun, and Jstar or Venus. K.vactly under these 
inns another inscri[)tion, ami two lines run along 
the roof. Umbnneatl^ the whole arc six columns 
of iiabylonian writing, consisting of hymns to 
the sun. The rise and spread of the sun-creed 
in Babylonia mark a gr(‘at cliange in the reli 
gious life of (dialdea in the meeting ami amal- 
gamation of the Semitic and Akkadian religious 
thought. We liavt* no longer to deal with 
the drea<l MuMil of the ghost-laml, but with a 
supreme Baal, the head father and <‘r(‘at.4)r 4»f the 
universe, who rapidlv absorlxMl all th(‘ otlier S4>lar 
deilications in th<‘ old Sumero- Akka<lian ]ianlheon. 
l)umzi, or I’ammu/ of Kridliu, Xingir/u of Sergul, 
Silikli-mnln-khi of Kridbn ami Babylon, all bc4‘aim* 
absorbed in BelMerodach or Mavduk of Babylon 
or Samas of Sippara. It is to this age that we 
must assign th(' growth ami ('ompilati(»ii of the 
jjreat e)»ic of (lizdhuhar, the sun go<l, which em- 
ImmUcs so many s«»lar l<*gends .ind solar chara<*t<‘rs. 
r’rom this religious reformat ion then* grew up 
Die worshi]) of the great Bel Mmodach, once a 
solar deity, but gradually as the city became 
the '‘apilal of the em|«iio this local ihuty IxM^tme 
(he head of tin* ])antli<‘on, and tlie national 
god, as Assur hecaim* in Assyria. I’he ]»osition 
wln'eh Mcroda<*h attains under the r* ligious 
schoid of the later junpire is a near aju roach ti) 
inoiiotlndsm, and. he vi-'its all m“gh‘ct of fiis svorshi\) 
with s(*vere punishnuMit. It was for !iegle<‘t of his 
supreim' [»ow<*r as |oi<l of Babxlon and Babylonia 
that Xaboiiidus was \i.sited with tin* rod of tin* 
Persian, ami his powa r was recognised bv the 
coniin(*ror, for Cyrus calls himself the ‘servant of 
Abaodach.’ Ziipanit, tin* consou of .MeriMhudi, was 
hir a r(*lh*x of her hud and master, and as tin! 
goddoss of wisdom she retains sonn* tra,<*es of the 
fonnt'f •iniiu'ction belwfcn Meiooaeh and his fatln*r 
Ka. It is to this pail that tin* invtications of tin* 
hings of tin* later Bal»_N Ionian i*ni]»n'o an* «lin*<*te4l. 
d'he t<*niph* of Bel M«‘roda(di or tin* tomb of B<*los 
was one of I he wonders 4)f the win Id. The temjdi* 
stood on tin* »*a,st side of Bab\ Ion, and was i i'rtainly 
as (>!d as *2 !.">() n.i*. , when Babylon lM*4*anie tin* 
capital of a co'j- didaDal <*m]»ir<*. It bore the 
Akkailian nann? of 1*^ Sagilla, ‘the Innisj* 4if the 
raising of tin* lieml.’ Its lM*aiitiful entranc(*-galc, 
like Solonnnds t>oreh in the t«*m]»h-. Avas calh*«l 
‘the gate of gloiy,’ and jusi within win* h was the 
sicn*4l scat or couch of /ir]»anit, the ^uccoth be- 
noth of the Scriptnics {‘J Kings, .wii, .St) i. In tin* 
temple itself was tin* nu/hiLlin or shrine of Mero- 
daeh, ‘ the hoi\ of ho lies of the god.^ ol <lestinv, 
Avhieh w’as sej)arale<l Dom tin* e/.v// «.r main nave or 
holy ])lace by a veil, in tin? centre of the C4>urt 
rose tin* gieat n/, called ‘tin* house of the 

foumlation 4)f In aven and earth ' I'lie cen inoiiies 
of the Hervi(!e in this tompie present a remarkable 
1'e.semblanee to tiie I\‘mple of the .lows. The <biilv 
morning ami evening saerifieo, the meat arnl drink 
otieriiig, the free-will olleriag, the sin ■dl'ering, ami 
the .show-bread, all formed jiait the ritual of 
this tem])le. Ne.xt in imp4ntance to Merodaeb was 
the god Neho, wdio, wdth his consort 'rasmit, was 
worsliippcd in the city of Borsi^>pa (see A.s.s\ ui.v). 
Here lie was associateil with his goddess Tasmit, 
and pre.sided at the temple of E Zida, ‘ the ever- 


lasting house,’ the chief university of Chaldea. 
Several of the minor gods and spirits surviveil in 
the new' and highly <leveloped cult— Ninep or Uras, 
the go<l of w'ar ami tho'jc.hase ; Nergal, tlie gotl of 
<Ieath ; (iihil, the lire-god ; and many local spirit- 
demons. In mldition to the numerous native 
tke llahylonians iucor])oratc«l many foreign 
divinities into the pantheon, especially those of 
their Kassite rulers, such as Samalia, Suga Mima, 
and Kit, tlu! Knssite sun-god. 

Thr, (Utjf of li(ihjih)n. -'riie .accounts that we liml 
in the ancients of the origin, the greatness, ami the 
structure of the city arc exc«*edinglv confnse<l. 
The goil Behis is named as its founder, and also 
(^iieen Semiramis ; how' wo are to understaml the 
two .‘^fatcincnls is not cxplaim*d. Semiramis, 
acconling to tin; acc«)nnt of l>ii)dorus, emjdoveil on 
it two millions of w'oi kmcn, collected from all juirts 
of her dominicnis. Witli the capital of tlie oliler 
kingdom, the accounts of the anei«‘nts known to n.s 
have, for the most part, nothing K) (lo ; tln‘v are all 
to he refern*<l to tin* icsns.-itated and atlormxl 
resid<*nee of N4‘hm-hadnezzar. Ilerodtitus gi\(.‘s a 
<le.MTiption of th(! city, as if from hi^ own ohser- 
vation. It stoo<I on both sides of tin*, river, in the 
form of a s(|n;ire, tin* lenglli of whose sides is 
variously given; hy TIt‘ro(h)tus it is st.ii'*d at 1*20 
sta<lia, making tin* whole (*ireumfi‘r»*m*e 00 miles. 
It must he n‘mem)»en‘<l, liowever, that the walls, 
lik<* those of most oriental towns, inelo.sed rather 
populous distii< ts than eiti<*s, so tb;il the w'hole 
mass of the popni.ilion miglit easily find shelter 
witbin the sjxiei* inclosed, li was snrrounde^l by 
a wall ‘2iK) cubits bigb, and .‘>0 cubits thick, .and 
fnrnisbeil with 100 bra/en gales -tin* last number 
is rais4‘4l by Diodorus to ‘2.')0. 'Fho city was built 
with extreme regularity, with broajl straight 
! streets crossing om another at light angh*s ; and 
I tin* two parts were eonTn.'(*te(l by a roofed bridge 
j built of In w i\ stones, l‘aste»n‘«l together with iron 
I clamps. Of this bri.lgi*, not a tra(‘«* has yet been 
j <lis<Miv<‘n‘d. Tin* W('st(*rn part of the city is nn- 
: d<mbtedl\ tin* older, Ix'longing to th* early and 
: pro|M‘rly Babylonixb d> misty. ll(‘rc stood, in the 
i miihlh* of tin*, city, as it is d(‘seribed, the famous 
1 tem]>le of Belus or Baal, called by the Arabs, 

I Birs Ximrnd (sia* Bauki., 'T owHU ok). The next 
I imp<n'lant point on the W(*‘vt side is the mass of 
' ruins call *d Mn jellibn, wbirli was jnobably the. 
; lova! eita4b*l of tin* 4>ld Babylonian nnmarcliy. tin 
j tin* e;i<t sidi* of tin* river slootl tin* buildings of the 
' N<*o Ikihyloni.in j>erio«i, among w the ‘Hanging 
, Oardens' of St miramis are to he singled oul as one 
{ of llu* womleis of the world. t)i Dicse gardens 
, Di4Ml4»nis has left ns .a detailed desei ijUiori. Their 
• i iiin.'' may he j»'<‘og‘nised n. the inoninl called 
I'd-Kasr. 'I’he city soUcred greatly troin the Per- 
sian 0«)mjUest. M'hen it revolt(‘d iirnler J )arins I., 
and, afl(‘r a siege of two years, was recaptured 
through tin* ing»‘nnily of /o]»yrns, the outer walls 
were demolished. Xer\<‘s plundered the temple of 
Belus, which had )>een hitln.to snared, and llero- 
d 4 )tns foil ml it em])ly. Alt’ -ongh the Persian kings 
ma«le Bahylon their resiilema*, nothing was ilone 
I for tin! restoration <»f the city ; ami Alexamler tlic 
I (heat. Avho, on his entrame, in .TB n.(\, had 
! promise«l the inhahilants to rehuihl the ruined 
temple, was unahle even to (‘h‘ar away the rnhhish, 
altliongh he (‘inployed 10, (KH) workmen for two 
months. After his deal h in the palace of Xehuchml- 
nezzar, and the foundation of Sclencia on the Tigris 
hv Selem*us Ni<*ator, Bahylon went rajiidlv to 
ilecay. ITifS was j)artly owing to the new' city’s 
being Imilt of the materials of the old, and partly 
to the want of durable i^aiterials for moniimental 
Iniihlings. Stones ot any size bad to be brought 
from the mountains of Armenia; their ] dace was 
inostlv supplied hy hiimeil brick. As e.arly as th© 
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time of l^uisaniiis, there was little to he seen 
but the ruins of the walls. The ohler Arabian 
geojifraphers know, imU?e<i, of a village, Bahil, hut 
apeak more of the great imic^ses of ruins. Since the 
time of Della Vhille, who erroneously looked upon 
the ruin Mujellibe as the tower of Beliis (in which 
he is followed by Kennel ), the site of Bal»ylou luis 
been the object of many travels ami researches. 
The greater number of tlie explorers, among whom 
Rich is (he nmst distiiiguishe<l, considcM* the town 
of Hiliah, with 7(XH) inhabitants, as tlni representa- 
tive of the ancient Babylon, 'riie great masses of 
ruins, from which we must not, with Kennel, 
exclude the Birs Mimrud, embrace, indeed, an 
enormous extent, but agiee perfectly with tin; 
accounts of the ancients in being arranged in the 
form of a s(|uare. 

See Oj)j)urt, TfiMtoire dcs Empires tie Chahlt'e tt 
d^Amt/rie ( V'er.saillc.s, 1SI>3 ); Layartl, A’intrth and Hahp- 
Ion ( bS(i7 ) ; Loftus, Trairh atid lirsati'vlun in Chaldea 
and Snsuina (1«S.37); Leiiormant, Lti /.antpa priniitire. 
de la Chaldee fuul Mannel tl' hl.dairt ancunne de 

rOrivid (13th ed. d vuls. ISS2 ) ; Sayco, Anritnl Etn/iimt 
of the East (IHSt), Fre-sh Jdtjht ftran the Ant icut Mom;- 
mentA (1883), ami Hihhert LeetartA ( bSS7 ) ; .‘^ir If. ('. 
Kawliiison, Cuneiform I n.'U'riptitma t\f WeAtern ..l.vef (a 
British Murouui ]>ublicati(»n, 3 1S<>1-1SS4 ) : Ihditzsch, 

Wtt lap d(t,'< Paradit'A* ( ISSl ) ; Imlitzsch and .llaiipt, 
AAApriolitt/ische BUdiofhrk ( IS80 ) ; iVrrot and t’hipicz, 
A HiAtorn of Art in Chftidta and AA^pria (1884; Knjj. 
trails. 2 vnLs. I88t); i*inche.s, Cnide to the Aiimroud 
Ctntnd Saloon^ JlnttAh Miueinn ( L88(j ) ; tlm 'JranAartionA 
of the SiK'atu of Bihlieal Arrhaolopp (1872-87); and 
the litthtflonia n aitd Oriental JUeunL ( ciiimiiciiciMl 188(»). 

Baliyloilisll 4'ailltiyify« the de]>orta(ion, 
under Nebucha<lne//ar, of a large ]>orti<»n of the 
principal inhabitants of .ludah, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, 38(i It must ho, carefully distin- 

guished from (lie carrying into Assyria of a large 
number of tluj inhabitants of tin* northern king- 
dom the ten tribt‘s — by Saigon, the successor of 
Shalmaneser, as early as 721. A large number of 
the inhabitants of Judah had been already carrieil 
oil to Babylon in 51)7, wlimi ZiMlekiah had be- 
come king over the remainder. It was not long 
before these ex<*it(*d the anger <»( the jMiwerful 
(dialdean king, ami the secoml ca])turc of the city 
and ca)itivity of the inhabitants ]mt an end to the 
kingdom of findah. 'they wen^ canb'd to Bahyhni, 
and there they remained in tohnable comfort, for 
3t) years, thongli the duration of the Captivity is 
usually reckom'd at 70 years, dating from the 
earlier caiitivily. Many of them acijuired juo- 
perty, ami even riches; .some weie called to court, 
and even raise* I to high oHices in (he state. They 
were allowed the free ex<; ' ise of their ndigion, 
and here Kz<*kiel ami tlie unknown author of 
the last part of the hook of l.'-aiah gave hope t«» 
the spiritual as}nrati«jns of the <lespoiident people. 
When Cyrus ovf'ithrew the Babylonian emiure 
(53.8 j, he alloweil the J<?ws to retu;n to tlieir 
own country, hut only 42,300 of the tribes of 
Jmlah, B<*njamin, ami Ja?vi are sai<l to ha\<* re- 
turned. They fouml the <l*‘populated territory 
occupied with a mixe<l population from the sur- 
roumling tribes ami the residue of the J<*.wish 
population; ami Mith tin; ndigious i.'iolation they 
nad learned in Babylon, rcfusml to recognise these 
a.s members of their own community. See Jkw.s.-- 
Thc name is fre<iuently apidie*l in chunth history 
the exile of the pojies at Avignon from 
1309 77. 

Babyroiissa. See icuiinorss.x. ^ 

Bat carat ' Pj. lUtrraia) is one of the most 
•videspread I'reneh goioics of i hance, }dayo<l for 
Tnone;> bc< svecn a banker and several pmit<*r.s. In 
Britain, Jih a game of cards ot)»«-r tiian a game of 
akill, it is treated as ‘ unlawful. See 'v.\il'L1N(;. 


Bacclli^lio'nc, a river of Northern Italy, 
rising in the Alj)s, and llowm*^ 90 miles south-east- 
ward, thnmgh the plain of radua, and past the 
t<»wn of Vdeeuza, till it falls into the Adriatic 3 
miles south of Chioggia. 

BacrllllS, one of the names among the Greeks 
and the usual name among the Komans for 
Dionysus, the god of wine. Originally a mere 
epithet or surname, it does not occur in (Jreek 
writers till after the time of Herodotus, and its ii.se 
is generally contim;d to the go*l in his more riotous 
aspects. The name Dionysus occurs also in Latin, 
though not in the Augustan ixiets. His worsliip 
was introduce*! into K*)me from Gieece, and was 
amalgamate*! with the worship of Li her, an ohl 
Italian <lcity who j>resi*h‘*l over planting ami frue- 
lili<‘ation. 'rhe Liheralia, celebrated cv*;iy year on 
the 17th of March, on which *lay youths rixreived 
the manly toga, must he <listingnishe<l from the 
triennial Bac<*lianalia or Dionysia. Tin; latter, s*)()n 
after its intnulnction int*> Italy, became the cloak 
for shaimdnl immorality and ciiiiic, but was linally 
probibitcil by the scuuit**, KiS n.(\ See DioNVsrs. 

BarHoVlii, Makia Boxapaktk, eld(*st sj.stei 
of Nai)ol<‘on Bonajwirte, horn at Ajaccio, Corsica, 
1777, marriiMl Felice Ikuadochi, ami was creak**! ])y 
her bn>th*‘r in 1S().3 Frincess of Iinc*‘a, l‘i*)mbino, 
3Iassa, ami Carrara, an*l in IS09 ( lrand-*liich*'s.s 
*>f 'Ptiscany. Slu* sliait**! her br*)thcr’s fall, and 
sj>ent li**r last years in .Xustria, dying *)n her cstat«‘ 
near Tri<*.''t**, August 7, 1820. Her hnsbami di<al 
in 1841 ; her *)nly son, in 1833; and her only 
*langht«‘r, tin* Count*‘ss Cam**rata, in 18(>9. 

Bai<H*io dellai Forfai. Siv Baktoi.om.mko, 

Fit A. 

Barll* JoiiAN.N Skhastian, one of the sc- 
>rcm*‘ly great imisi**ians *>f tin; w<nl*l, was born at 
ri.s*‘na<*b in 1083, prol>al)ly on 21st Mar<*h, as he 
wa.'' hapti.se*! on the 23*1 *d* tin*. m*uith. 'I'lic 
family, whicli trace*l its *uigin fr*>m one \’cit Barb, 
a baker ami niilh;r wlio live<l alauit I.mO, ami wa.*- 
cxo*M.‘*iingly l*)n*l of mnsi**, ha*l aliea*ly prn<lu***;<l 
many nmsi<-i.ins, am*»ng xn hom tw*> brothers, 
c*>usins of S(*hastian's fatln'r, Ainl>r*)sins, were tin* 
nnist cnuin*nt. -bJiann Christoph ami .lohann 
Michael Ba* h wmU; .scv«*ral cvcelb'nt nmtets, ami 
tln'ir writings ha«l c*>iisi*li‘ra.l»lc intlm'in*** on their 
illustrious kinsinai). Th** l*>v*‘ of musi** wa.s s*) 
general tlir*mgh«>nt tin* family, tlii»t at Erfurt, 
where on*; branch of the clan was sctlhal f*>r many 
years, tin* t<)wn-mn.■^ici.lns wen* c*unmonly callc*l 
‘ the Bachs,’ even thonglj tln*r*‘ might not he any 
nn*niher *)f the family annuig them at the time. 
B**forc In* XNas ten years *>1*1, Sebastian l*>st ’its 
fatin*r, ami was })lac*‘*! un h*r the care of an el*h*r 
loot her, Johann Ch: ist*»ph, who was organist at 
Ohnliui. He un*b*itviok the 1 m>vs innsi*;al c*lm*a 
tion, juit a])par**ntl\ in *lr<*a*l of his too raj ud ]>i‘*)' 
gress, kejit fr(>m him a iiiannserijit volume *)f tirgaii 
j»i<*<***s by various masters. Sebastian manage*! to 
<ihtain pc)s.si*ssion of tin* Ixiok by drawing it 
throngli the Iatti**e *if tin* Ixxikcas*; in which it wjis 
Iock***l away, ami t*> copy its contents, working 
only by the light of the nnx>n for f*w of *lete**tion; 
his s*)!*"; rewar*l for six in*)iiths’ labour was the 
c*>nliscation of his ctijiy *ui its disc*)veiy by his 
brother. In 1700 he entered the clmlr *)f J^t 
Michael s s**li*x)l at Liinehurg, remaining there, 
after hi.s heaiitiful stijuaiio voice ha*l broken, 
acc*>m|MUiist on the liarji.sicli*)r*l, ami aJ.s<i as a 
vi*i]iiiist. During this nerhxl he mad*; several ex- 
cursions to Hamburg, wJiere a cousin of hi.s, Johan/i 
Ernst Bach, was living, in *)r*ier that he might hear 
the fam*Mis organist Keinkcn play. In 1703 he 
was givcui a c*)ui t appointment at Weimar, whenj 
he had the ojiporiuiiity of hearing a gresat deal 
of Italian instrumental music ; in the following 
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vear, while on a vissit to some of his many 
relations at Arnstailt, he was otl'ered the post 
of organist to the Now Church, and it wjis tiere 
that lie began to compose in real earnest. Many 
of his ‘church cantatas’ were written here, as well 
as the famous ‘ Capriccio on the Dejiarture of a 
Brother,’ composed when his brother, Johann . I akob, 
went to join the Swedish (iiuard. In October 1705 
he obtained four weeks’ leave of absence in order 
to go to Liibeek and hear Buxtehude, the great 
Danish organist and con)p<»s(‘r, wlio was then 
nearly seventy years t>M. Bach was so delighted 
with him an<l bis coui[»osilions that lie outstayed 
his leave of absence, ^uid on his return tlie autho- 
rities censured his conduct in this and other 
matters, such Jis accompanying the liymus in a 
manner that did not suit the taste of the con- 
gregation Ilis intimacy with a cousin of his, Maria 
Barbara .’acli, who had lately come to Arristadt, 
was also ma<le a ground for r(‘|ij-oof ; so that he 
began to look for a new j»ost. This lie found at 
Miihlhausen, wliere he was instalh.Ml in June 1707- 
Oil 17th Octoht*rof that y<‘ar he returiKMl to Ariistadt 
in order to marry the cousin just mentioned, and 
settled down to his new woik. He only remaineil 
at Miihlhausen oiu‘ year, since a. far mon‘ eoiigmiial 
spliere of ae.liou presented itself at Weimar, where 
he was now appoint e«l comt organist. I'lie nine 
years spent at tin* dneal l oin t di<t much to perfect 
Bach’s style as a <*onii»os«,*r for the mgaii, amt some 
oi the best of his cantatas weie also written theie. 
The works of the great Italian eoiiipos<‘is of the 
time wen', stmlied in sucli a manner that Bach soon 
became c,omi»letc. iiiasti'r of tln'ir styli* of v tiling, 
and thus pn'iiarcd for his own instrumental works 
which were to he produced later. Many jonrii(*vs 
were made from Weimar, the ino>t famous of 
which is one that resulted in the discomfit u:** of a. 
Flench liarpsicituid plaNcr named MarcU ind. In 
1717 Bach ^^en^ to Dresdi'ii, when* thi- mans 
playing was niiiversallv admireil ; tit*' nu'rits of 
(he. (wo iiinsii'iaiis were hotly «lisciiss(Mi, ami it 
was deteriiiim'tl that r»a<*li slum]*! challengi* 
Mareliand to a public musical coitip»'t itioii. The 
I’n'iiclimaii a<’eepted the challeng*', imt when the 
<la\ <-ame, was iiowliei*' to lu* fonmi. He ha<l 
em u;^li pen'Cjjli.ui to s(*e that tl;e eompetilion 
c.onlil only l>inig defeat Ujiim liinisf'lf, ami so had 
heatci. a retreat. Soon aft**!' tiiis, Brinee la'opold 
OI \ nliult-l 'othen oir*'re<l Ba**li tin' post «»t eapell- 
iMcisier at his court, asiiuali*)n whn li he nUaiin**! 
till 17-.’l. A jiMiniev to Halle, nnnle with the 
}inr]>os<^ of seeing Haiid<*l, win) \cas there at the 
time, faileil of its object, as Bach got there loo 
late : nor was a '^nhseijneiit att*‘ni])t to meet his 
great e.oiitem|)oi a y more snc<u‘ssful, A s<*vere 
calamity befell iiim in 17*20, when his wife dieo 
during his ahseiiee with the prim'c at (’arlsha*! ; 
he bore her loss, liow i'ver, ma.rifnily, mid went on 
with his accustomed <liUies, ]iaving another \isit. to 
Keinken at Hamburg in tin* same tear. In De- 
cember 1721 lie marrieil Anna Mag*laU‘na Whlkmis, 
daughter of the court trumpeter at Weissmifels. 
She was extremely musical ; much of his musit' 
exists in copies made by her liaml, and many of his 
Works for Keve*l inslninu'iits wc're written for her 
use. Most of tlie wvdl known ‘suites’ ilate from 
this time, its well as many works for stringed 
instruments. 'rhe lirst half of the w’omlerful 
collection of t'oriy ciaht rnlmics mid Fuytirs, 
Ciilled in (Germany J)((s Wohltintprrirtc ('/(trier, 
was also written at (.’dt hen. the second half being 
composed many years afttMwvnrds. \t the end of 
the year 172*2 the post of Cantor oi the 'riiomas- 
^yjiiule at Leipzig became vacani, and after some 
ditliculties ami delays Ikicli was given the apnoint- 
uient. During his residence at Leii>zig, all his 
greatest works for cliorus w<‘re written, among 


which tlie most important a 

the history of the Passion, in the vei'sions ij St 
Matthew ami St John rcsjiectivelv, many eliureh 
cantatas, tlic* total miuiljer of tvliich, together with 
those already mentioned, reached nearly tliree 
hundretl, and the Ma.ss in B minor. 'J'wo move- 
ments from this latter work were presented to 
Augustus 111. at one «>f Bach's freipient visits to 
Dresden, where he reetdved in 1750 the honorary 
title of llofcoiiiponist, A more famous visit was 
that paid to Krc«leiick the Croat at Potsdam, in 
May 1747. His arrival wits announced to tlie king 
while a state conci'it was going on ; Freileriek 
immediately laid down his llute, and sent for Baeli 
to come to court just as he was. Some pianofortes 
ma<Ii* by Silhcrmann tveie tri«‘<l by Bach, who sul)- 
seijiiciitly iiiipnivisf'd on ;i tlicimi givi'ii to him by 
the king, 'rliis tlii'iiie lie afterwards worked up in 
many dillereiit ways, ami ])reM*iite<l the. rt'sult to 
Frederick umler the title of ’J7ir Musirfd (fj/'eriry. 
This, like the Art (•/ Fnyar^ a w'ork hegim about 
this lime, ami iipnn whii'li Ik? was eiigag(‘d at 
(he time of his death, is a monument of contra- 
puntal ingi'iinity ami llicmctical learning. Some 
Iw'o ami a half yivirs after this ^ isit, his eyesight 
began (o give way, ami lie was j)ersna«h'd to have 
recourse to an Knglish ocnli.-t then rc.sident in 
Leipzig, 'rin* failure *»f an o])eiation icsulteil in 
absolute hrindnc>>, ami woisi* than that, the 
remedies nsc*l af!c<‘t('*l his health. In JiiIn 1750 
lie was "truck with a]>o]>lexy, and dieil on the ‘2Stli 
of the month. 

No composer who ever liv**! can lx* licld to snr- 
]»ass Ikich eitlu'i* in tlic ('asc *•( his iiiii icate work- 
manship or in the wealth «»f uivi'iition with wliicdi 
he was eiidowo*!. 'I Ik* l>roa«i elh cts which came so 
easily to HamU'l. and by w Idcl’ so many llionsands 
have been impress’d, did m)i conu' wivliin Bach's 
pro'. inc(' : hut in his ‘ B minor mass,' for instance, 
there an* icvcalc*! *lc)>ths of sorrow and heights of 
<**."(atie adiuation, wliieli m* mnsieiaii hefon; or 
since his tinn* lias c\ er at (aim'd, 'riiat his music 
apjie.-ils )c"S til tlie untaught tluni to the cultivate*! 

1 l<i\<*r <if lie* art, canmit siinly h** licM as a 
repniuidi. Hi." gn*atc.sl coiiijiosil ions for k(*yc«l and 
stringed instnimcnts, taxing as they <hi the utmost 
powors of imxh'in artists, must lia>f‘ hi'cn far 
iM'Voml lie* reach of the I'xccntants of his own day. 
'Phe jiiaii'-t of tin* ]»r(‘.s*‘nt ilay *>wes to Schiistiaii 
Jko'h m»t only tin* s\st»'m of tuning by wliicli he is 
('iiahlcil to plaN in all keys, hut the motlnxl of 
I lingering by which all Ids fingers are brought into 
' rcijuisition. S(*veral titlu'r inventions were made 
by Bach, hut nom* have been proM'd oi lasting 
value. One **f 1 is .sons, t’arl Pliiiij>]> Kmamiel, 
hol<ls ail inijiortant jdac** in the liistoiy *)f mnsie, 
siiiee In* di*l much to dcM'lop the so-ealle*l ‘ sonata- 
form,’ in wliieh all classical compositions of modern 
times are ( ;ist, ami imireovcr hc«*aim'. tin* tea<‘lier of 
.loseph Haydn. Willielm Fri('<lmann, Sebastian's 
eldest son! dissipated his line musical tah.'uts, 
leaNing coniparaliN cly few eoni]K)sitioiis ; the 
Vfinnge.si son, Johann Christian, has some in- 
terest f«ir Kiiglishmen, since ho <*sta.hlislied liim- 
sc'lf ill l.ondon, holding jiositions tliere of some con- 
siileration. J'he various hnigrajdiies ot the master, 
hv Forkel (ISOJ). Hilgvnfcldt (ISJO), Bitter (2*1 e*I. 
1S8() 81), ami others, havi* licen coiiiph'tcly sniK*r- 
sedc*l by S])illas exhaustive wank (2 vols. 1S7J- 
80; Kng. trails. J v*ils. Novello, 1884 85 ). Among 
English hooks on the subject, .Afr Po Lane Poole's 
eontrihiition to the ‘Crcal Musicians series, ami 
Mr (h if. H. Parry’s Ft udits of (ircat Vonrposers, 
ni.iy ho c*)nsnif<**l w itii advantage. 

BaT*liar:u*liii a small towm of Khenish Prussia, 
on the left hank of the Bhine, JO miles SK. of 
Coblenz hv rail. Pop. (1885) 1840. Us name is 
said to be a corruption of Bacchi tmi ( ‘ Bacchu.s 
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altar’), and the vine is still largely cultivated in 
the neighlM)urhood. Here Bliichcr crossed the 
Khine on January 1, 1814. 

Baclie# Alkxaxdkr Uallas, American physi- 
cist, a grandson of llcnjariiin Franklin, wa.s born 
at Philadelphia, lOth July ISOG, and in 1821 entered 
West Point military academy. He Avas appointed 
professor of Mathematics in the university of 
Pennsylvania (IS'i"), i>resident of (Urard College 
(18.*lt)), ainl siiperiiiten<l(*nt of the coast survey 
( 1843), in which last ca}»acity he di<l go(j<l service 
to science. He was author of Ohserrations nt 
Gintnl (.S vols. 1810 47) and Ltrturcs tni 

Stritzrrhnid (1870), the latter a posthumous work, 
as he died at Newport, Rhode Island, 17tli ludnuarv 
ISG7. 

Bachelor^ a word of uncertain origin, <Ieri\ ed, 
perhaps, with most ])rohahility thnuigh French 
troni the Low Latin ‘ a farm-servant,* 
originally ‘a cow-herd from hurrn^ Low Latin h>r 
rarrHj ‘a cow.' Odd though it seem, tins will 
connect fairly with the special meanings of the 
word given i>y Diieange. (I) It was nsetl, ho 
says, to indicate a peisoii who (Uiltivated certain 
portions of ehureh-lands eallcd a feu 

belonging to an inferior vassal. (*2) It indicated 
monks in tlie lirst stjiges of monkhood. (3) It 
was used hy later writers to indicate pissons 
in the proI)at ionary stag(? of knighthood i.e. not 
stjuires simply, hut knights who, from poverty and 
the insutlicicnt iiumher of their retainers or from 
nonage, liad not yet raised tlndr hann(;r in the 
liehl. (4) It was ailopted to indicate the lirst 
gra<le or step in tin* career of university life. As 
an academical title, it was lirst introdu(*e<l liy Pope 
(rregory IX. in the 13th century, into the univer- 
sity of Paris, to denote a candidat(j who liad und(‘r- 
goiie hi> lii>>C academi('al trials, ami was authorised 
to give le<*tures, h\it was not yet a<lmilttMl to the 
rank of an iiidei)endeut master or doctor. At a 
later perio<l, it was introdu<‘ed into tlie other 
faculti<is as the lowest a<‘ademieal honour, ami 
adopted hy the other universities of Phirope (se(* 
DKtJUKK, l/xiVKRsrrv), and in this sense tlie Latin 
form came, to l>e written, at lirst through mere 
word-jday, as if eoniiected with 

hnt'i'H Iduri, ‘laurel heiry. ' (•”») It came jo hi* used 

in its pojmlar meaning of an unmarried man, who 
vras thus regaided as a candidate or prohat ioner for 
matrimony. 

The legislation of almost every country, at 
some jieriod of its liistory, lias imposed piuialties 
on male celibates or bachelors, on the jiriiiciple 
that every citizen is bound to rear up legitimate 
children to tlie slate. In Sparta, at Athens, 
and at Ronu?, various penalties were imposed 
on celibates, various premiums otl’ered for fruit- 
fulness. In England, there art^ numerous iii- 
starices of additional or liigher taxes being 
imj)osed on bachelors and widowers, Imt appar- 
ently more with a vi(;w to the* levenni* than with 
any other object. Thus, an a«‘t wa< passed in 
1<)95, which granted to the king certain rales ai.d 
duties upon marriages births, and huriaL, and 
upon bachelors and .vidower-^ t'oi- j|p.- . vears, ‘ for 
carrying on the war against t. *,nce vdh vigour.’ 
Every unmarried miile above tlie age of t wenty -live 
had to pay flu n Is. to CI2, 10s., aecoM'ing to his 
status. Allot hei* iristanee may ])ro]).Jd\ he found in 
tlie higher cliaige for the servants of iKo isdois, lirst 
imposed hy j*itt in I "So, and c--?itiiuic,i for a eon- 
siderablc time. In the im ome-tax of 1700, dedne 
lii'iis w '.?• 5 made on acesmu' of children, 5 per eeiit. 
I^eing allowed to a per^ion who had a family, ami 
whoso income was above i’fK) and under .£400 a 
year, wibh corresponding deductions in other cases. 
Baelielor, Knioht. See Kxionr. 


Biichelors’ Buttons, tho popular name of 
the douhle-llowered yellow or white varieties of 
Buttercup (ill/// &c.), frequently cul- 
tivated ill gardens. It is an excellent and ctlective 
perennial, suitable to the herhaceous lairder, ami 
gives no trouldc in cultivation. 

Bacillus (late liat., ‘little rod,’ diminutive of 
bactdtfs, ‘stick ’), ]>roporly the name of a distinct 
genus of Schizoniycctes, but pimularly used in the 
.same sense as haeteriuni. See Bactkuia. 

Back, SiK (rKoKiii*:, Arctic explorer, was horn 
at Stockport in 1790, and entering the navy in 
1808, next year was taken prisoner hy tlie French 
in Spain. With Franklin <q.v. ) lit* had already 
shared in three Polar exia*ditions -to the Sjiitz. 
hergen Seas (1819), the (Jopperniino River 
(1819-22), and Mackenzie River (1822 27)- when 
he volunteered to go in si‘arch of Captain Ross, 
w ho was supposed to have ]>eeii lost in his attempt 
to discover the Nortli-west Passage. His oiler 
having lieeii a(‘ce[»ted, he left London in P\*l> 
ruary 1833, and on the 28th June started from 
a .station of the Hudson Ray Conipany, on liis 
journey north. After ])assing a terrihle winter 
w ith his companions near the (Jn‘at Slave Laki*, ln' 
ili.scovercd, in 1834, .Artillery Lake, and tlie tJreat 
Fish River, or Rack’s River, which he traced to 
the Frozen Ocean. Himlered hy the ice from 
proceeding along tin* coast, he n‘tnrne<l liy the 
river, and dhl not reach England till the autumn 
of 183.“), when lu* was iaise<l to tin* rank of cai>laiu 
l>y or<ler in <*<)uncil, an all but uri)>re<‘eden(c(l 
honour. In 18.30 and 18,37 he further explmed the 
Arctic shores ; and of this, as in the ]H'eeediiig 
voyage, lie pulilishcd a vivid ilescription. The 
(Jeographical So<*iely, in the latter year, he.stowcd 
both its medals upon him ; and in 18.39 he, was 
knight(‘d. He Avas made admiral in 18,37; hut tliC 
hardships whicli he liad gone tlirough disabled him 
from further active service. He diisl 23<1 dune 1S78. 

Backcr$;illl&CC. See R.VKKtaJAXJ. 

Back$railllllOII, a g,ame of eoiisi^derable an- 
tiquity in England, wh<*re, until the 17tli ceuturv, 
it was known hy tlie a]>p(‘lIati()M of ‘tin* tables.’ 
.\])par(‘ntly the woi'd is meri'ly ‘ liack game,' and 
may havi* been gi\en because the two players 
bav<* to bring tlicir men bdr/: frmn tbeir aiitago 
uist’s tables into tlicir own, or brcausi* the jiicces 
are .sonieiimcs tak(‘n up and tddig<*d to go bar/,' 
i.e. re-enter at the table they (‘ame from. The 
Ereiieli name is irfc trn'-, RacKgamnion is played 
w'ith a boanl or tables, men or pieces, dice, and 
dice-boxes. q’hc, iiit io<iuct ion ot dice into the 
game, and tlicir coiistanl use in determining moves, 
makes liackgammon c.-.sc;itially a game of chance. 
The hiickgammoii lioaid • oiisists of tvo jiarts or 
tables, etch possessing tw’ehe points, six at eacli 
eini, which p<iints are eidonreil white and black 
alternat(‘ly. 'I’lie game is played by two ]iartu ^^ 
and Avitb 39 ph'ces or men. Eaeb party has 1.5 
men, one set of 1,3 lieing black, and the other 
white. In beginning the game, the men are jilaced 
;mi certain jioints on ilie tables, as sboAvn in llic 
lollowing lignre. 'riie game is jdayed with two 
I>i‘-e (q.v.) and two dice-boxes. The diiuA are 
eoiiinion to both ; Imt eacli party uses his own 
dice box, and tlie throw’s an* alternate. If a tdayer 
throw’s (fudblrfs, or both iliire of om; niiinher, Jouhlc 
the niiniher of dots is reckoned ; tlius, by a throAv 
of two aces, the. player does not count 2, but 4. 
These nuie.bers thrown or accidentally turned u]) 
by the dice hear a reference to the points on t lie 
tables. In order to understand this e.onnectinn 
lietwecn the dice ami the men, the learner must 
observ’e iiow' the mmi are piaeiid on the points, and 
the rules by whieli their shifting from one to 
another is governed. 
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TJiti tables are here spread out as if two persons 
were scatc<l, and alsmt to begin to play. The 
])laver owning the white men is seated at W, and 
the player owning the black men at H. We shall 
call (»ne player White, and the other Black. White 
counts round from the ace- point of Black, and 
Black counts round from the aee-i)oint of White. 

W 



Tho Baokgaiiunnii 'I'lihU*. 


'riiese, ace-])oiutN ar(' ^e^p^M•u\■<‘l\ '•(mmi to hav' two 
men upoji llii'in in o]»po^ite c<n-ncrs of ilie same 
The grand ol>jert of the ;;am«‘ for ea<*h 
j>aitv to get all liis men pla\e<l round into llie 
tjd>le contMining tlie aces, removing IIkmo from 
xiint to iM)int agre<‘al»Ie to the throv\>of the dice. 

11 throwing, tlie. lumber upon (‘ueli die turned U]» 
may b('. n'ldvoned l»y itself, <»r eollectively, witii the 
nnmlK'r on the otlier dio. Thus, if 4 he thrown hy 
one die, and (i l>y tin* otln'r, <‘i man ean 1 k‘ a<lvan«a‘d 
4j»oin(s. and another ti p«)ints ; or om‘ man <*an l>e 
advamtid 10 p4»iiits, always providing that a point 
is o}M n to suit tliis nioveinent to it. No p«>inl ean 
1 h^ m..v(‘d to if eovc'ie^l hy two imni helonging to 
I he adv ersary. Ifi'oveii'd h\ on;\ one man, which 
is cnll^Ml the.n tlial man e.iii he hit, ami he 

remove d fiom llio ]»oint, and placed on the har 
Ix'twctMi the lahh*>, In'- phu t* heing taken hy the 
man who has won it. ihe reiimval of a man to 
the har thi’ows a player eon>i4h‘iahly ludiiml in tin* 
game, heeau.M‘ the man mii?-l remain foit of the 
play till the di^ e turn up a nnmbrr eoiT«*>pomling 
to an «>p(*n point «. i do* advinsary.'- tahle. Being 
h'l Innate to g(*t an 4>peii point hy this means, tlu‘ 
man must be enlereil and wrought rouml from 
thence, as in tlu* ease of others in the sot to which 
1 h‘ belongs. 'Plm ihe^pnun oeenrrenceof ihi ■ hitting 
ef a hlot gives an a,4l\er>arv a great a‘l\antage, 
Jind allows him to vvin tin gamimui. I’lu re are 
two kinds of vicliny -- winning the h.it, ami winning 
the gammon. T'he party w ln> has ]»la ve I all his 
men round into his ov n talde, and by fortunate 
throw’s of the <liee has horm^ or playi'«l the men off 
the points first, wins ttie ////. Tin* gammon may 
he ex\)huned as b.llow-.: When y«»u have g^t ail 
yeur men rouml to y4)nr own table, covering every 
point, ami yoni* adversary has a m.in out, tlnui yon 
are enabled to hrnr or lift yonr nen aw ay. If you 
can hear all aw’ivy, so as to eleir vonr irhle l)ei4n*e 
the adversary gets his man plr.eell hv a throw on 
your table, you Avin tbe garni on. if i»ie ailversarv 
lias been able to hear om' before yoe have borne all 
your men, it reduces the vietoiy o a bit. 'I’vvo 
hits are reckoned equal to one gammon in i>laying 
matches. To >vin two games out of three is called 
Winning the rub^ as at w hist. 
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Backlniyseih or BAKHriz?:N, Ludolf, a 

famous marine painter of the Dutch school, was 
horn at Emden in llamiver, in 10.*B, and in lOoO 
W'as ]>Iac.e<l as a clerk in Amsterdam. He, however, 
resolved to devote hiiii.self to painting, and witli 
that object received instruction from Everdingen 
ami Diibbels, in a slmrl time attaining extra- 
ordinary skill ami reailiness in execution. His 
most laimms picture is the sea-j)i(.‘ce in the Louvre, 
whi<*h he was commissiomMl to paint by the magis- 
trates of Ainst<‘nhiin, ami widen was in JOtio sent 
as a ])resent to Louis XIV. In all the utmost 
truthfulness ])i(‘vails; his colouring excellent, 
tlmngh .somi'whal coM ; his earlier are preferreil 
to his latest pictures. He etche«l on eojiper, and 
gave le.ssons in caiigrajiliy. lie died in 170.S. 

IficiroloiN a town iif the inland of Luzon, IMiilip- 
])iiies, 10 miles N W. from Manila. ro]». STdT. 

Karon, 1 )p:tja, Ameri«-an authoress, horn 1811, 
4lie<l IS-V.). Sin* was <‘iMim‘nt in ln*r «lay as a 
teacln*r, and wrote s<‘veral stories, hut is now' 
renieiiihereil only as an ehxjnent a«lvoc.ite of the 
theory that the plays »)f Shakespeare v\<'n* written 
hy lainl Bai'on. She herselr <lid not originate the 
i«lea, hut was the lirst to give it any <‘iiiTency, 
ill }n*r I*/u7n.sop/i If uf the I'htifs nf Sha L'l'sftra re 
I'lifuhleti ( 1S.~>7). 'I'he lijudv luul tin* honour of a 
prefa(‘e from the j)on of Nathaniel Hawtliorm, ami 
tin* tlieory has lieeii ac(*epted hy a few' jiersons in 
liolli h'.ngland and Ann*riea, who. tlniiigh more 
imisy than niinn'rons, havt* wasted not a little 
ingeid<ms n'nsoning in its udvocaey. In W. N. 
W yni'Mi s IhtdioifrKfthjf nf th< I -SInfhi sfienre 
('untrnrersn (Lim*innati, 18S1). there are no less 
than 'i.V) entries, of wldch a^ m;.ny as 78 are hooks 
or pamphlets on the '\ rong side of this question. 

IturoiL Nicholas, was born in l.-idt). most 
lik(*lv at t ‘l.islcburst , Ki'iit, uinl passing from the 
.abhey school at Bui'v t o ( ’oiquis ( 'olh'gi*, ('ambriilge, 

1 bVJ.T), wu' t«*n veai< latei- (*alled to tbe bar. In 
lo8T In* vv.is appointed solicitor to tbe of 

.\ugmentations, and in lolV.t, on tin* dissolution of 
tin* imniasteri<*s, In* pH‘s4‘nted to Ilenrv a ri*ason- 
able pro|<*<*t for a}>j>Iying their revemu's tti the 
bmmling of a collegi* for the study 4>f diplomacy, 
rnfoi tunal<‘lv , tin* king had alr(‘ady dispersed the 
forfcile«l es’aics. (If ihcsr tin* young lawyer n*- 
e4*iv(*4l no small shaft* ; and in b')4() In* was atl\am*etl 
to the olliee t>t alt<irin*y of the (’oiiit t)f Wards. 
During Mary’.s reign hi-; l*it»t(*stant ism cost him all 
liis jmidit* honm.irs ami emolument- : hut In*) 
ileath in looS, he reccivt tl from Elizah* m the po^t of 
h>rtl ket*p(*r of the(>''eal Seal. Lli/aht*! h left ttt him 
ainl tt» (\‘cil ‘tin* orth*riiig of ehnrch matters for 
* In* most j>art ainl l^arker chit'lly t)v\ t‘<l to him 
tin* see of ( ’anti*rhnry. He was always honestly 
t)ppt).sed tt) Calholies geiierallv , above all, to 
Mary of SctUlainl. Elizabeth liononretl him with 
several visits one of six tlays in 17)77, at his mag- 
' iiiliet'nt mansitui tif ( Jtnhamb iry, Ht*rtfortlsliire. 
He tlb'tl at York Houst*, Ins Loinlon rositlenee, 
•2bth February ir>79. A jirofoninl lawyer, ami all 
hut a great tirator. Sir Nicholas was tun* t)f lliose 
solitl ami stately haiglishmen to whost* sagacity, 
hi'di prineiple, ami linn th*meanonr Etiglaml tiwetl 
its safety in that critical i)t*riotl when Elizabeth 
iimuntt'tl tin* throne. 

Karoih FkaNc’IS, Lonl Vomlain ami ^’isetuint St 
Albans, htn n at York House, in the Strand, Lomlon, 
*2*2tl tlanuary 17)t»L is iisnally, hut inac.cunilely, 
spoken of as Lortl I'aeon. He was the ytmngyr stm of 
Sir Niclndas Bactui (q-v. ) hy his set*<iinl wile. Ann, 
second tlaught»*r of Sii‘ Anthony Cooke, Etlwartl 
Y L ’s tutor. Bactin passetl his boyhood with his elilcr 
i brother Anthony umler the stern di.soinline of Ids 
. nmtlier, a woman of noworful wdll ami a z(‘ah)us 
I (’alviidst. NVhen twelve years old ( 1573), he, with 
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Antliony, ontoreil 'i'riiiity Cauihridj^e, 

Avhem the brothers reinaiiied till I'hristinas loTo. 
In June loTb thev bej^^an t« stinly law as ‘ancients’ 
of (bay’s Inn. A year later, liacoii went to Paris 
in atteinlance on the ambassador Sir Amias JNinlet, 
Init l)is father's death recalled him in 1571). Idttle 
projMM tv fell to liis share, and he applied liimself 
anew to the law, bein}:^ called to the bar in l.38‘J, 
and iM'coinin.i^ a benelnir t>f his inn in loStJ. 

From an early a;^e i{a<*on exhibited extraordinary 
intidleetnal eapa<-it y. <,>iieeii Eli/abet h noticed his 
precocity wdion he eanu* to court with his father : 
at ( larnbrid^^o the youth recognised the barrtuine.ss 
of scJiidastie phiI<vso]diy and the need of edu<*a' 
tiorial reform, ami soon afttnwanls becaim* eon 
scions of power in himself to apjdy to .sci*me«' 
original meth<Kls of study, which sh<»uld extend 
man’s lvnowh‘doe (jf iiatnn* beyond any limits yet 
reached. To fullil t his ambition be resol N od (o adapt 
Ills ciivrov. Lucrative omphument, was necessary 
to supply him with the means of research, and 
he was twice in judh ious enou;^di ( loSO and lolVJ) 
to assert opimly that be suboi-dinatcl everythin;; 
to his ‘ eoritem[dal i\ e emU,' when |»etitioriino- the 
powerful mini''t(‘r Ibiri;bley, wlio b:ul married his 
mother’s sistei-, for placcabont the coin t. I>nr;;!dcy 
<leclincd to ai<l him, and to ad\a?icc bis worl ” • 
interests llacon a«lded t.o liis lc;;al practice aii 
imlepemb'ut imrsuit. of jiolititv He bt'canu* 
membi'r of parliament foi‘ Mch mbe lb l;is 
lost, for I’aniiton in loS(», a.nd f... -Mi«ldh c\ ... 
l.liK-l ; and snn.L;b( to altiact the ((ueen's attention 
by addrcs'ini;; to her a paper of ad \ ice in ir»Sl, in 
whi(*h, with a boldness nni<pi<: in a ba.rrisier of 
three ami-twenty, In* argued for nion* tolcramM* in 
the. trea(.ment< of recusants, ami by writing in 1.3Sil 
a statesmanlike' pamphlet on tin* <‘ont lox ci'.ic.s in 
the* Anglican < iinndi, in wliieli be tdea<b‘d for 
edastieity in matters of d(»etriir* and diseiplim*. 
'r)»ese eMbrts w<‘n* overlooked, ainl in lo!);{ he 
oii’emb'd tin* epieeii by opposing* jn parliaiiienf tin* 
;4rant of a snlisidy. Meanwhile, in de'spair of 
«>btainino any favour from Ibnybley, Hae'on 
atta<*he*d himself to the biilliant ami impnl.'>i\e 
Earl of Ess(*x, Hu r;;dde\ 's ri\al at eonrt, tlirouoli 
whom In* tbon;;bt to put into <‘M(‘ci some of hi- 
imlitieal scln'm«‘s. I’.ss<*\', xnIio al<o look Haewui's 
nrotber Anthony into his se*r\ ice, stroxe in \aiii 
to obtain for Haeon in lolKi the* edliee tirsi ot 
atloiiKiy ami th<*n of solie-itor ;;ener.d, ami in lobb 
tliat of master of tin* rolls. Hacon's disat>])oint 
ments wci-e emhitten‘d by wa,nt of mom'V, arnl be 
;;ladly ac<*ej>ted from l’'ss<'v a yift of land at 
Twh'kerdiam. d’o enable Essex to se<'ure a pe‘r 
mam'iit liohl on tin*, epieen’s favour, Haeon recom 
mcmled him to employ pe*tly tricks of llatt»‘rv, 
wbieb wen! ill aela,pt<*d to liis frank ami impubi\(! 
character, ami Haeon soon fonml that be Inul mis- 
understood bis j>a,trf)?i. He adxised bnn in lottS 
f altbon;»b be. a ft erw .ai’ds denied baxiii;;’ tione so) to 
unfh*rtake the sn))jM’ession of d’vi one’s ;;rcat rebel 
lion in Ireland, and when the, earl rctnrm*d tlicm-c 
in disgrace (September 1591)) and was tried in June, 
Haeon, at bis own vmpicst, aet<Ml (in a subordinate 
capacity) with the prosec.uting eoniisi*l, in the 
bo])e, as lie s/iid, of ai<ling bis patron. Essex wa.s 
ilismissed from all otfie<!s of state, ami released in 
.Vngnst. Hac.on, lik»* Ids brother Anthony, se.emed 
anxious for bis reinstalemcnt i/i the oneen's 
favour, biP ‘vlicn Ess*‘x br(d^•• info ojh‘h reiMdlion 
in .laiMarx HJOl, Haccji voluntarily endeavoured 
‘o semue bis convict ion on the e-a| ital <*ba.);;c of 
ii-e:i..son; dr^w up aft' r t;ie e.xeeutioii the oMicial 
deciaiatioii of Esse A treasons; and tioologised in 
anotb**r paper for bis oxvn c<»nilu* t, on the gnniml 
tiiat the niai/itciii'ince of tin.* --tab.! is siipericir to 
priva;a ties of friemdsblp. 
lathe last years of Elizabetii's reign, Haeon tried, 


ill and out of parliament, to act the part of mediator 
between cniwii and commons, and recommended a 
tolerant {>uliey in Ireland. On dames I. 's accession 
( l(i()d), Haeon sought royal favour by extravagant 
jnofessions of loyalty; by ])lanning schemes for the 
nidoii of England and Scotland, and for pacifying 
(be (’burcb of England on comprehensive lines; 
u,nd by making s])eeebcs in parliament, in wbieli 
be trie<l to ])rovc that the claims of the king and 
parliament could be rccom“il<*<l without <legrading 
cither estate. For these services he was knighted 
{•2dd duly 1(503), and was imule a commissioner for 
the union of Scotland and^ Englay.d- In 1(504 lie 
received a pension of .€(>() a year in coiisiileraliou 
(as the ])at4‘nt stated) of dames's r<‘spect for bis 
l>rotbt*r Anthony, win) bad die<l in 1(501, after jnov- 
ing himself a staniicli champion of the Scottish 
succession. In KiOo Haeon show'ed how his leisure 
had l)et‘ii emidoycd, hy publishing the . 
of Lr(tniin(j ; and on lOth May 1(50(5 he marri(!(! 
Aliee Harnham, a Loinlon alilerman's daughter, i.; 
whost! jM'isonal charaeter notliiiig is known. II,- 
])»iblic fortune had mtw changed. On ‘iotli dum- 
H»07 he be<’ame snlicitor-gen(‘r:Ll, after a dclex 
raused partly Iw tin! opposition «»f Hurghley’s son 
and sueeos.sor. Sir Holiert (’eeil, finil pailly hv 
Haron’s ninvilJingimss to serve umler Sir Edwanl 
( 'oke, a personal enemy, w ho was attoriiey-gem*!;d 
till 1()(»7. 

In I lie last ses'-itm of riames's liist [mrliamml 
{ Fehruary 101 1 ) tin* diirer<'m*«*s bet w»*en crown jiml 
rommons grew \(*r> critical, ;md Haeon assumed 
bis former role of media.toi\ altlnnigb In* (•onfe'-xd 
bis ilistrust of .latm'NS cbi<*f-niinis(cr, (’<*ril (now 
ernated Eonl Salisimrv ). At (In* same linn* be 
argiieil in published traet'^tllal refoiin could best hi* 
assured )>y a liberal use of the king's pierognlive. 

( )n Salisbur\ 's dc'alh in 101*2, Haeon infoi ined tin! 
king that In* was willing to devote himself cx<*ln- 
."ivi ly to polities, and ollered to managi* patlia* 
metil and to oluain siiptdies without coneeititig 
uiidignilied bargnins after Salislnirs 's disc)‘e«lilcd 
methods. H<! was disnp})ointe<l of tin* ojliii* of 
master of tlie wards at this (inn*, but, on 27th 
(t(*tol»er l(il.’>, was pioinoted to tin* atttniicv- 
geiieralsbip. In the ‘Addled Farliann*nt ' of 1011 
Ha<*on w;is still satiguirn* of efTeetiiig what In* 
eall(*d bis jxdiey i ,M<*e(irdiiig to wbieb tin* 

inl<‘n‘sts of king and pe\ipi(- should be niadi* t) 
eoineide. A sympatiietie atmospbeie between tin* 
two 1)01 lies was to be dexelope-l, and miitniil con- 
cessions w»*r«! to folbev, acematelv delliied and 
s|>ontaijeousl V ia*inlejed. In ((etober 1015 In* 
jdeaded in vain fm* a in \v pinliaineiit, uliile 
u!-eiiuiieialing bis saTi^nine views. Hy thai- 
d;itt* Ib.etuj .saw ll'at, lames was as little liloly 
a,s b'.ssex to adoj)! liis <lomestie ]»oliey, atnl -ooji 
])erceived tbcA lln* bold bainlling of ftueign atbdis, 
wbieb be regarded as essential to the (‘onseixa- 
(ioii of j»atriotism, was alien to the nature of «*»' 
king wlio ihligliteil in intricate diidoniaiw. Hut 
Ha<M)ii craved for personal a.dvaiicein(‘nt witii 
increased eagern<;ss, arnl beiict!forl li be obtained 
it by suppressing bis real o]»inions, by conventional 
tlattery of all who could serve him, and by systema- 
tising i>etty triirks of eondnet in onler to eircuin- 
V 4 *iit (lu! op])ositiori of those likely to obstruct 
him. . 

In 1015 two ])ros(‘cntionM in which be engaged 
illustrate his s»‘rvili(y. In one, Oliver St John was 
prosei-uti'd for lienouneitig tin* illegality ot hem co- 
lences, and imuie hi.s submission. In tin* oth'*!'. 
Edmund Fea(*bam, an old Sonrersetsbire elergynnui, 
was eharged with having written a sermon, vvhieli 

he had not prea«*hed, justifying msnrreetion under 

certain eirenmstanees. Torture was ai)i)lietl witlj 
Bacon's assent, although not at Ids Huggestion, aui 
Hiicoii examined tlie prisoner while umleigeur^ ^ 
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without extractin<r .any information. It was tiu-n j 
resolved to prosecute l*eJU‘ham for treason in the 1 
King’s lleiich, and IWton undertook to confer se]>- 
arately and privately with each jinlge of the court, 
in order to secure a conviction. 'Phrcj* jinlges 
yielded to Bacons a<lvice, but (k)ke n^sisUMl, arnl 
lit the trial denied that Beatiliani, wlio was con- 
victed ainl <lied in ]>rison, was guilty of treason. 
In 1610 Bacton prosecuted S«)inciset, with whom 
lie was intimate, for the munhu- of Overbury, and 
in that and the next year hel])ed to secure (!okii's 
ilisinissal from the bench, on the grounds, lirst, that 
the jinlge denit.*l the .';^iperioritv of the (Nnirt of 
(iiancery to his own Court of King's Bein h, and 
secoinlly, that he allow(‘d the king's prerogative to 
be (juestioned in an exchequer ('ase. 

On 9tli tJune 1616 Bacon liecann? a jnivy 
councillor, xn<l on 7th Maicli 1617 Buckingham, 
^\h<ml Bacon lia<l persistently couite«l, obtaine<l 
the Iord-k(‘epersliij) for him. On 7tli .Innunry 
nils he biicame lord elianccllor, and on l‘2th July 
h(‘. was raise<l t«) tin; ]»i.sMMge as l^ord V'enilam. 
riie title was taken from rc/v/Zo/y/Z/o//, the l^nlin 
name, of St Alhans, near which lay Bacon s i‘statc 
of ( lorhamhury. Bacon’s oli''<‘«piiousncss w.ns 
now more marke<l than c\m-. He aeciMUrd th(‘ 
king's ])oIi<*y of the Sp.iiiisli m.irii;igc, alllioiigii it 
was liostile to all his prineiph'^, a, ml by icveepl iona,l 
s(‘k’ abasement av('rlcd a <|uarr(‘l with Bnckingbam, 
whose hndher's marriagii with ( 'oke's daughter 
Bacon liad viinTmt iv(‘ly opposed, A word from 
Buckingham inllucn<*«Ml bis ’oelia\i<mr to suitors 
in the (knirl of < Mianccrv, vhcii* In* 'A'ork<*d ba d in 
clcni ing oil' arrcais. I Ji one casi*. a Dr Steward com- 
jaained to Buekinglia,m that Bacon had de<*idcu a 
case against, 1dm ; Ihickinghani wi-ott* to Bacon 
cvpiessing his >Mrpri>(‘, wlmimi[»on Ba,« oii ca'nellcd 
his deci''ion, and lelcrred llie ca^o aimw !•> arid 
trators ontsiile tie couit. Ba<*on w.is on the side* 
of scvtuily ill the <‘a>c'. ot Baleigh ( KilS) ainl of his 
own iricnd Sir l!ciir\ ^^d\cl•toIl (1616). In l<i26 
llead\•i^ed the summoning of a new parli.init‘nt : on 
i‘2th (letober in that- yi'ar pulili-^lm^l bis Snrttut 
Oniifinnn ; and on 26»th danaary itl'i!, \v. is created 
\’is<‘*»nni St, .\lbans. But his tall warn now* .at 
liaiid riie ( ‘ommon--, lol by Baeo I's < nemy < oke, 
lii-'l impiired into a leccnt. iner<*a-.(* of nionojioly- 
patents, ay wbieh Buckingham had enriched his 
relative.. Ba«‘on had .irgimd for their leg.-dity, 
and parli.nnent, wa.s a.nxious to eall him to aeeoniit, 
for lids opinion, 1ml, the, king refus(*d to saimiion 
the step. D,om[daint was then made that Bacon 
\as in iln* habit, of taiving bribes from suitor'^ in 
Id.s eon rt, and on I'tli .Maiadi lt)2'. <*liarges were 
"■eiit to the Hons*> , lanals l»y llie thnnmoiis tor 
he|uiry. Bacon lell ill. 'Tliat lie to'dv presents 
troin suitors was undeniable,, but that be. allowed 
tbe.se gifts to iiitlneueA* ids judicial dm i'-ioiis has 
i»e,eu < Iks puled with some elB'cl. Nevertbei •s>, tin* 
Steward ease .shows that Bacon was guilt.v, in one 
instance at least, of pollniing ]'iisti<-e. t >n 26lh 
April, a ei»py of tin .o'en.sal itui wa.s smil him. and 
a \veek later he s’lbniitted himself to tin* will ot 
his tellow- peers, without oll’ering any defenm*. 
It was ordered that In*, be lined .646,060, 1h* im- 
prisoned during the king's tdeasiire, and be 
hanished ])arliameut aurl the court. In June be 
was released from the rower, and retired to bis 
family reshleuco n.t (loihanibury, near St .\ll»ans. 
In September the king pardoinvi liini, but deelineil 
to allow In'ni to return to parli diient or • h<i court. 
Bacon employed himself in literary w<' k, complet- 
'•‘g bis JfcHrt/ Vll. ainl his I.<..,fcin translation of his 
“^doancem^iiti {De Au<initf tis). Hi March 162*2 
he ottered t(i make, a digt st of the laws, but no 
mrther notice was taken of him in spite of the 
oequent petitiou.s that be adilre^sed t<» Bucking- 
ham, James 1., ami James's successor, Charles. In 


March 16*26 be caught cold wddlc stulling a fowl 
with snow near Higbgate, in order to o)>s(*r\ e the 
etlect ot cold on the ]>n*s(b”vation of llesli. He wiin 
removed to the, neighbouring boiisi*, of Lord 
.Arunded, where, be dieil on 61.h April. He whs 
buried in St Michael’s (Imivli, St Albans. He 
was tond of ]Hmip in bis domestic .arrangements, 
and died deep in debt. 

B.acon's literary work oceujiied ibo greater part of 
bi.s time tbrongbout bir> life. It is divisilile into 
pliilosopbieal, purely liieriny, and t*rofessional wait- 
ings. To the lirsi tin* ebief importance* is to bo 
attached. Bacon's pliilo.-,oj»jiy is to be studied in 
(1 ) tin: Atlcann nu'ut nf Lr-n tiimj ( 1660 ), a review 
in Knglisli of tlie f-j.-iii* ot knowledge* in his own 
linn*, ainl its chief ih*lt‘ets ; ( 2 ) I)r Aiii/jitnAis 

Arifntinr((nL (162.4), a Latin <‘xpansioii of 'iha 
Admnvcnunt ; and or.Hni Oitjunmn, or Inili- 

n (tnj (hr. 1 at r rj> rrl(d ions of' Xottirr 
( 1626), which was int<*iided to form the second 
book of a inwer-coinplel (‘d greater treatise, Instour- 
otto a review .and (‘iievadejnetlin of all 

krmw'ledge. d’o the Xornm ( )r(/ttti nm , ]nelindnarv 
elrafts of wbi(‘li are to be found in a number eif 
detached pieees, ('offilalu v,i IV.ve, I'rmporis l*nrtus 
M(fs(‘uh(s^ live., W'as pr<‘li\<*d a I hstrAod io a 

plan of the greater work ; ami in llisioria I'V/y- 

Zo/'///// ( 1 622 ), Urslonn \ /fit' / 1 .IZo/ Z/.v ( 162.4), 
fori/t rt Ifnri (liJoSi, and S///nt Sulrannn 

(eolleetioii of <*olleetions, 1627), materials ebiefiy 
et>nsisting of dige-^ted f.iets of mat, Ural bislory, for 
otln*r portions of tlie J/isf/fi/ntf/ti, an* extant. 

Bacons system tor interpreting Nature* \vbie*b 
was to lay tin* feuiinlalions »»f the? natmal se'ie*nees 
is e*xliibile.*d in all the^e* works. Hej lirst aban- 
dons tin* ilediielive, logic A rist.eji le* ainl the 

sehoedmen, in which pre'co (‘ive*il theories were 
e*on>true(ed without ci.* to actual fact, 

and 'vere? ."V Dogistiea ,a,iig(‘d tei h*ael to 

e'kjioiale <‘‘*ueIii'«io!. N le.>te‘el by eiliserva- 

tion and e‘\pei iin. m. Bae-on le'lie'il ein iinlne'tive* 
metboels -on the* ac(*unml;'. i iem ami s\ste‘matic 
analv-iis of i'»olated t!iei> to lie obtaineel by olisenwa- 
tioii ami experine nt . From this assemblage (»f 
f.iels alom* Well* anv eom*lusie)ns tei be drawn. ’Fbe* 
imliietioii wa*' to ie-.t m.t on a simple (‘nnnierH ' ion 
of pln’iieum'na, a meihod familiar to preele‘e*e‘sse)rs eif 
B le'oii, but on their (•aiefid selection ami arijinge- 
me'iii, with m‘e’evs;iry rejee-tions .iml ediininatiem.s. 

* Blianleuiis eef tin* bn man mind ' — * idols’ ( f id uht ) of 
, the tribe*, the*, eaiv e*, tile* maiktd place*, ami the 
tln*atn*, as e alle<i tliem - -inbeMiit d i»y man, 

or prodin*e*<l by liis eiivii oinnenl . weii> e\p()se*el 
ami "-wept, aside. Nolliing wa.s to e>l)se*ure* the 
-.Iry light, of ivaseui.' Baee>n took all km)wle.*ilge 
lor ITm provim*e*, and Ids imlm*live system was t<» 

; ariive*al the e-ause*s not only of natural hut <jf all 
I im»ral and polilie-al e*tVeets. \N Idle de*ve*loplng his 
; new seionlilie nn*thod, Bae*on iiiaeb* some* shrewel 
i se*ie‘iililie* ed»se*rv at ions. He* elese-i ihed lieat as ;i 
meide* eif im»tie)Ji, and light as reejiiiriiig time Ie»r 
I raimmissioii, hut he* was iie*liiml the s(*ie‘ntilic 
knowledge e)f liis time: km‘W m)tliing of llarv'ey's 
eliseovery of the* ein*ulation eif the blood, or of 
Kepler's ealeiilalions, and re.te*ete el the Ceiperniean 
sN.^te*ni e»f jistronenny. His .system was in*ver 
liiiislieei. He m‘ver re,itche*(l his ex.-iminatieui of 
luetaphv sirs eif linal cause's vvhie*li was le> succeed 
his tre*jilmeiit of physics. 

Hi.s gn*atness consists in his rcjieatcd insistence v>u 
the facts that man is the .seji vant ami interpreter of 
Nature, that tuitli is not tieiived frenn aiitliorily, 
and that km)wle*dge is the fruit e>f <*xperieiice. 
The impetus w liiedi lii.s imluciive inetboels ^ave to 
future scieMititic investigation is indispulable. A.s 
he himself ileserihed el, he ‘rang tlie bell which 
called the otlier wits temether.’ He was the practi- 
cal creator of scieiitiJic inductivui, and although 
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sscientilic (.;x|)tMiinonUili.sUs insiv have 
hwti uiUM)ii.st i<»u.s of their iinlel>te(lne.ss to him, their 
eliief results are «lue to tlu^r a<lo|)ti()ii of his lojj^ieal 
metliod. An attempt has been made to crt;ilit 
liaeoii M illi the parenla^fi of the Kn<4;lish jdiiloso|»liy 
of Ilohhes, Jioeke, and llume. Phat ilacoii. like 
these jildlosoplaTs, v as an rinj>irieist or realist is 
oh\ ions; )>ut tliat his pliilosopiiy was .syst<*matie 
enon;4h to originate a seli«H>l of thon^lit, in the 
sann‘ si'iise that Desearies and Hegel fouiide<l a 
[)liih)sophie seliool, is nntrne. 

As a writ(‘r of Kiiglish prose and a stndtnii of 
human nature, Ihieon is seen to l)est aiUanlage 
in Ids Essays, teii of uhieh were first puhlixli<Ml in 
IdPT ; attei’ passing ihmugh new editions in ir»lts, 
1004, KiOO, and 1012, they reaelied the linal nnml)er 
of oS in 102o. I'n 11 of [>raeti(‘al wisdom and keen 
(d)servation of life, written in coneise language of 
extraordinary ]>ith and dignity, they illusirall; the 
worldly shrewdness of th(‘ir author, as woll as his 
(tuiekness Jind aeeuraev ol poivrpt ion. 1 1 is ///.v 
fftrt/ of finiri/ 177. ( 1022 ) shows seliolarly researeh, 
besides a dire<-t and nervous s| \ |o. In his fanciful 
jVf/e iJaeon suggests the formation of seien- i 

tifn* aea«h'inies -a sugg<'siinn to wliieli the b»nnda- i 
tion of tin' Iloyal Soeiel \ has bemi traeisl. Uaeon's ‘ 
(I02o) are a disapp<(inting eolhM*tion | 
of wittieisms. Ili>v ndigiinis works inelmled j 
)U'ay<*rs and a verse translation of the rsalnis j 
(102o), which dis{day a personal piety dillieult to ' 
reeoneile witli Ids eondiiet. Itai-on's pnuVs^ional ‘ 
works embrace Moitnts of f/ir (ItK^t)), llroil^ 

too OH thi Stotofr of i .sf.s I 10121, ]deadings in law 
eases, and speeches in pailianient. Dr Itowh'y, 
Ihicon’s chaplain in Kids, and Isaac, (J niter in Kidd, 
at A msterdarn, issued ini jMu feei colh‘cLed edit ioiis of 
JJacons works, Otlans tolIowe<l in 1 7d0 ( by lllack- 
liourn ), and in ls2d:{(i)l'N Kasil Montagu i. 'rin* 
hist was superseded only wbeii Spedding. Ellis, 
tind Heath ])ro(luced theii coinph'ti' cidhaUion ( 14 
sols. lSd7-74), sesmi Nolunies of whicii were d«?vi»ted 
to the apologetii' JJf- om! Lrfftrs by Mr James 
Spedding, that gn*at sioirhouso f.u- liacon’s bio- 
graphy. tullesi description of the l>a<*onian 

.s\st(Mn is given in Kuno h'iselier's Fioori.s Ihomt 
run Vi'roloiH ( Leiji. isdtl : Eng. tians. I.sd7 
Prolessor towler s edition oi the Snroto OnioHum 
(Oxford, 1S7S; is also useful. Macaulay's brilliant 
;itta<-k on Kacon’s charaet er, and eulogy of his 
philoso])hy ( lirst issued in KiUnhonjIi /d c/V’a\ July 
JSd7 ), ]a<*k sobriety in both sections. Mr S. It, 
(iardinei s account <if llacon in his ll \u\A in 
the iJtrtfOHtn'ii uj .\f(f to/to/ f i/'Hfftf jt/f tf, w here Eacon 
is r(*presente(l as a far-seeing iM»liti«-ian, Dean 
(Minreli’s Jinmograjdi in the .Men of fadters Seri<*s 
(iNSt), and Di Aldmtt's A//1 ( iss.")), form valiiaUe 
conimenlaries on S[)eddiiig's eoneiii.sions. 

‘ For my name an<l memory, Eacon wrote in his 
will, * I leavi' it to men s chaiitable specehes and to 
foreign nations and the next ag<*s.' An unparal- 
leled belief in himself, which ir.slilied to himscll 
his ignoring of all ordinar\ laws of inoralit.y, i^ ile 
leailing fealiiro in Iji ■ cliaraeter. lie was tan...!'! 
hy the examide of th«? MarddaN e. '"iu pohiiciai. 
wlio w’ere his fatlim s friends, dn, » . ard elemen 
tary notions of riglit tiinl w rung ; in t‘.arly youth 
he Nvas conscious from tin* lirst of iiie possession 
of intellectual |>ow'cr wdii<*h, if j.ro| .mIv applied, 
could revolntiotiise man's relations witn n.iiure, and 
as a (aiiiseijnenca', he i<;eogriised no justice in any 
moral obstacle which might prevent his attaiiimont 
of such material wealth and position as would 
enable, him to retilise his intellectual ambition. 
Neither Macaulay's mingled eontemjit ami adinira- 
tiofi, jjor Pope's p<*puj£ir epigram in his 7i’.sWY/// 
Mcfu < iv. 2.S1 2 ) 

Jf flirr, flijek ln'w Biiuon ubiucn ; 

Tli'i wisj'st, bright ciit, aiwiiicMt ot iit<Uikmd-< 


I is an aileqnate summary of his character. Eacon 
: found it necessary to turn much of his atten- 
j tion to politics in his attempt to gain w'oildly 
! [Miwer, and showed there some of his mental 
I ca[)acity. But ho was never alisorhed in polities, 
and aiw'tiys regarded himself (as he phrased it) 
ill great part a stranger in the political sphere ; 
Jiis political i>rinci]>hss were not large enough or 
1 delinite enough to enahle him tojihiy acommamling 
i jiart ill the constitutional crisis. He did not make 
I suHicicnt allowance at tiny time for the natural 
, dispositions ami ahilities of the men with whom lie 
I woike«l. He drew iiji practp/al niUv.' and sketeheil 
I out elalioratt^ triidcs lor the conduet of those wlio, 
i like himself, were the architects of tlieir own 
fortunes. Ihit he failed entirely as a manager of 
men. It is only in scimitilic and literary work tliat 
; he was great ; init there very few' have proved 
; greater. 

I ftaooil. John, sculptor, was born in London, 
j Novem)>er21, 1740, and, trained as a nindcller an-i 
i jiainfer on imreelaiii, in 17(10 he re<*eived the firsi 
gold iiuMlal for .sculpture awarded )>y the Eoya! 
Acadmny, of which nex t year he was made an :is\sn. 
ci,Ml<*, in recogniti'Ui of the Idgh merit of his statue 
of Mars. Among his primupal works are the inonii- 
ment> to Lord ('balham in Wi'st minstcu’ ..\bbe_\ and 
the (Kiihlhall, t<i Howard ami Jidinson in St Paul's, 
and to Elackstono at .VII Souls’ ( 'ollegi*, (Kloifl, 
Eavon's sncc«*ss aroused great jealousy, ami iiix 
rivals claimed that lu* was ihdiciont in imagina- 
tion, and had no refiiK'd percejttion of beauty ; ))iit 
mie of his emldematical lignies display pculcct 
cla.ssieal tast lK‘died 4tli .Vngnst 1700. 

Ra<*0]|« IKmihu, a monkish philo-^oplmr of the 
I Jt h <‘ent nr\ , who, thioiigh I he force of his int<‘ll»‘< ( , 
raised hinisidf far abitve Ids age, made wonderlul 
discoveries in several sciences, ami contrihiucii 
much in exttuid the then s<-anly knowledge of 
, natun‘. Eelonging to a wcdl to do family, h(‘ was 
^ born a( llcbester, Soniersetsbire, about the year 
1214. He .sindi(‘d at ( Kford, w hcui^ lie seems to 
! have been in orders in I2.'*.‘k and ilien ])ro<*(‘e(l(Ml to 
. Paris. Alumt 127)0 be returned to Oxford, and 
may then ha\e entered the ordei of the I'niii 
ciscans. PliN si<-s scmiis to hav“ been at that tiim* 
ibccbicf obp*ct of bislaboiiis: ainl liberal fficnds 
, of .-science sii I )plied him with ilie means o» pursuing 
' his researches. In exjdoriiig the seen ts ol nature, 

! he imulc discoveries and in\cnU‘d a)»plicaiions 
' whi<*h were looked upon h\ lln^ ignorant as fie* 

: work of niagie. 'I’liis |>ri‘jndire was encouraged l)y 
j the jealousx ami hate witii wliicli his brother monks 
; reganled his snperiorilv. ..Vhoiit I2.>7 he was im 
jirisom- i at l^aris, f«.rl»idden all human intcu'course, 
ami even all op]»oi t unity of writing. Among 
: the f(5W' ch‘ar sigl)^ed m(‘n w ho admired Eacon s 
genin'- and pitiol liD misfortunes, was (Ki> tie 
Eiuihjiies, sonH*lilm^ papal h*gat(‘ in Knglaml. He 
dcsiretl to set; Eacon's >Nritings, hut tlie inteitliction 
of the Eianciscans |>n*\ ent<Ml a com]diance w'ilh Ins 
A ish. On ( Iny's as<*i‘nl , liowever, t»f t lie papal throne 
as Clement IV. in PJOJ, Eactm wrote to him tix- 
I pressing his reatliness to furnish him w ith wdiatcver 
he desipul, and Clement in reply reneated tin'. 
re«[ue.st to set* his works. Eacon accordingly drew' 
iqi his O/to.'f Jlffjf/s, which he sent, along wifcli two 
other works, it is saitl, to the pone, hv his favtinrite 
pupil, John of /jondon, aiitl in w'liich lie repre.st'ntetl 
the in*ccssily of a reformation in the scieiicc.s 
through a tlilige.nt stmly of the languages ami ol 
nature*, lltnv Clement leceivetl them is not very 
well know n ; but they coiihl only have reatdied him 
about the time he was sei/od with his last illness 
in 1268. The year before, Ha<!ori had regained at 
Iea.st comparative freedom ; hut in 1278 the 
of the Franciscan order, Jerome of Ascoli, deciareu 
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himself against Bacon, forbade the reading of liis 
hooks, ami issued an order for his iinprisoiiinent, 
which was saiictione<l ))y Pope Nicliolas III. Tliis 
new iniprisoiiinent lasted ten y(*ars. When in 
1‘2HS .Jerome himself heeamo pojM*, umler tlie name i 
of Nicholas IV., Bacon sent him a treatise on the ' 
means of wanling ott’ tlie inlirmitic's of o]<l .age, 
with a view to (M)nvinee Idni of the harndessne^s 
and utility of his l.ihours, hut in vain, lie stami^ 
to have at last recovtued hi^ free<lojn ahont 12tt‘2, 
and two years later to have diejl at Oxford. A 
true forerunner of his greater namesake, liacon in 
spite of his e\traor<linarv genius could not rid him- 
self of all the |>rejudiL%3s of his time. He believed 
in the philosopher’s st(»n(‘ and in astrology. His 
chief invention is the nnignifving-gljiss. 'Phere are 
also in his writings other }i(‘W ami ingenious view^ 
(ui ojtticc for example, on ndraction, on the ap- 
pal eiit magnitude of ohjects, on the gi-eat increase 
in the size of the sun and moon in the horizon. < hi 
other subjects, again, In^ fell into the greatest 
errors. He made' si^veral <*heniieal discoveries which 
v,ere womlersat that time. Ih' knew, for insi.ance, 
that Avith suljdiur, saltpetre, and charcoal, we 
m.iy jn’oduce explosions. MatluMnatics ap)>li(Ml to 
observation he considered to h(‘ tlu' only means of 
arriving at a knowledge, of milun*. H(‘ studied 
.sevtuM.1 languages, and wrote liUtin with great 
(‘leganco ami clearness. l)(‘serving of honourahle. 
ni'Tition an* his disco\ (‘i-ii's of the <‘iTors that jm.*- 
vail(‘d in t he c;ih*ml;ir, a,ml his |>ro|»o>als and d.ata 
for r(*m<*dying them, in whidi ho caim* very m ;ir 
the truth. He pi'epar(‘d a r(‘(‘tiiit*d calendar. <»f 
which a copy is presi'rved in the ()\ford lihrarv. 
On account of his extensive knowl(*dL''e. he recoiv*-*! 
the iiajue of ‘ I)oct<»r a«lmi) alnlis. ' Six of his 
works had been jninlcd hotween US.') and lt>14, 
wIkti, in I7d*h S, .lohh edited the ,l/g///.v. 

Professor Hrewer edit<*d tlu* 'I'trtinni, Hfins 

MlyniK, and CntHiumf i mu l^hihtstiitlun- in 
und(*r the tith^ of dfn tn Inrdiia, with a valnahh* 
]»reface. Se<‘ Ji.Ko I*'. ('harl<‘s, lUnutn, su To’, v* v 
fJnrrtf(/rs\ .vc.v Dnfinurs ( IStil ) ; the (ierman works 
of Siohmt ( IStil h Sehiieid<*r ( 1S7.‘1), Werner ( Is7tt», 
and Hold (ISSl); and. foi- the poimlar coneojition 
of Paeon .as * briar Ihingay,' \\ aid s oh! Kn<fh^It 
f [ 1 S7S ). 

the h.'ick ami si«les of a pig, rmaJ or 
prcsoi ve<l for o.ating hy s. lit mg ami dr\ing. ’Phe 
mod'* of onring will ho dc-orihctl nmh > Hams ; and 
tlioir jiroperties as articles of food, umler INntK. 
'Plu* Avoiil h.M,s <’ome into Knglisli through the 
uiodiiun of bicuudi, from an ohl 'Peutonio root 
( seen in ohl l)nt<di />///. / y/, ‘ h, ‘icon from whi<*h,also 

do.scemh*<l the v i ,1 hnrl:, 

Karon Krrtlr. See 

Kar.sail.vi^ .Iaxos, a Hungarian i>oet, was horn 
Mh\ 11, 17ii.‘h at Tajmi /a. His lirst w» rk, ]cih- 
lished in USo, j>roeure»l him an a]»point imuit in a 
]»u))lic ollice, hut a liheial ])oem cost him thi'^ in 
IpKh ns well as his lihcrtx tlu* year ailer. In 
171H) he came to Vienna, ami here he ma:ri«*d a 
few years later the fJermaii jkm*! *.*», (iahriolle 
Jhiunig.'irten —an niihanjiy mateh. in ISOO, l»ac- 
sjuiyi translated Napoloon's jnoclamatiun to the 
Hungarians, ami wa.^ alierwards »d»liged to lake 
refuge in Paris. Aft<*r the peace, of Paris, lu* li\ed 
ut hinz, ami there In* died, May 1*2, l.S4o. His 
collected ]K)ems ajijieared at IVsth in 18*27. 

llsIc.S-KodrOjg;^ a county in the son^li of Hnn 
g''U'.Vi hetAveen the ])anuhe ami tlieThtJss. Area, 
'P2(i0 so. 111 .; pop. (1881) *38,0(1.1. The land i.s 
mw and marshy, and vmy unln*althy, hut of great 
fertility. It jiroduces the best Avheat ; and w iin*. 
hihacco, and cattle are also exported. The ejip’.tal 
|s Zoinhor (n. V.).. - Bacs is a village of 30(M> 

inhabitants. 


Bur t cri tl ( plural of late Lat. hartprunn^ Hr. 
hft/:frrio/t, diniiii. of ‘stick,’ ‘stall’). 

It is a familiar fact ^hat if Avfltcr Avliich con- 
tains nr has contained org.anic*. matter either 
of animal or vegctu.hle origin he left to its<df, 
it soon heeomes i-lomly ami covered Avith a him. 

I If the floating Hakes or surface scum lie (examined 
! Avith the high iiower of a micros(*o]) 0 , .a mar- 
v<*llous exhil>ilion of the loAvest forms of life is jne- 
! seiiled. Bepi(‘sentat ives of thci simjdest animals, 

^ such as Iiitiisnriaiis, will ]»roh;il)ly he seen, and in 
I some eases also som«.‘ of ihi* lowest single-celled 
' plants, hilt all these Avill appear as giants amid a 
crowd of dwarf organisms, most of Avhieh are 

■ B;ieteria. d'lu'su usually a]>pear fis minute spheres, 

I ro<ls, or thrca«ls, projudled ;ilnMg hy delicate hashes, 

I or <jui\ering' together with the usual tremulousm*ss 

of very small lloating ])anieles, fir lying more 

■ p.'issively (‘nt;nigh‘fl in a jelly-like llakf*. In a 
; short lime it as ill Ik* scfm that ilu'sf* haelf*ria 

mnlti[»ly Avitli extrafUflinaiy va]»iility hy cross 
division ; om* soon he(‘omi*s a thoiisaml, ami the 
j minute s]»eeks Avhieh lirst aj»p(*ar may, if the water 
eont.aiiis eimngh fof)il, s«)f»n torm a m;iss tilling 
the A'f'ssel. Wher(“\'cr fng.aiiie m.'itter is in pofcess 
f)f fleeomposition. in infu>it>n> as ahove iinlicated, 
f)r ill flis<‘;ise or death, or within tlu* living ami 
healthy organism, there these ]>aeteria an*: to Im* 
fouiul. 

Sf) .ahiind.-int are tlu*v. that in s]*ite of theii- min- 
uteness they difl not f'sc.'ipf* tlu* enthusia’'Tie ohser- 
vation of the early woi keis with the mieroscojK?. 
Thus, in tlu* 17lh e<‘nlnr\. and Avith the i-ompara- 
tiv<*l> im])i'rf(‘er miero>cope of those flays. Lef‘u- 
AVf*idioek fleseMlK‘tl soiu(‘f)t I Im'm.* h >AS’ fngauisms. In 
1773 (h P. Miilh'r f'st.Mhlisla d t svo g'*iier.a, Mfiiias 
,iiul N'ihiio. \f>t J)*',eh piogo's.s w.as m;ifle, how- 
ever, till ahf»nr 1S.3S. wlu'U Klirenlieig' ami Duiardin 
iiiehulefl ha teria. in thf'ii investigat if)n of miinitf* 
fuganisms. 'rhf‘y roffiiffl tin* ff>rms which tliey 
flescrihcfl to the animal s(*rif‘s anunig Infusorians, 
ami niiitef! a large nninhf*r umh‘r tlu* general title 
( /A/•/o/oV^ Nor wiis (his reff'rence surprising. 
At that tinu* mil iinilists hafl harflly hf'gnn to 
re.nlise tlial .'iMiniaK had lU) nunu>]>oly of nu»hili(y, 
though it is now a cominonplaee f)hsf*rvation that 
the sini])lf*-t plant- exhildt a juiAver f»f hieonioiifni 
wliicli is ahiufsl wlifHlv lo-t in tlu* higher forms. 
Ph** argument in faviiur ot tlu* animal iiaturf* <4* 
h.'ifteiia Avliieh Avas oiicf* fuinislifil hy tlu'ir nif ce- 
ments is thus no h»Mgei‘ spccialls eoL!f*nt. I’h.it 
\A*as m>l all, hffwtwer. It is Avell kmcM! that, 

the vast mjfp)rit\ of pl.nits havf* ,a <*i;.-oaeieri-tic 
wav of fef*fling i!(*n\ing their c;u i»'iii from I he 
earhfmie at'ifl gas mixf*d with tlu* aii’ <»!’ A\atf*i’, 
.iml tlu*ir f)tlu‘r tf)f)d ]»rfnlnets fnan inoig.'iiiic suh- 
si;im*f*s ill aipjefnis soIutif»ii. 4’heA l.ake up the 
m.'Htei m'ees.sary foi imliilioii in a mueh simpler 
ffuni than is jKfssihh* lf»r ,‘niimals. 4’his they 

ai’f* Jiidf* tf) fh) as rt'gards tlie earlKm thiffughtheir 

pf^scs-iiiL*' llu> ]»owf*r f»f matmg a green Cfilour- 
iiig matter km)Avn as eh’mr >phyll, Uy the aid of 
! winf‘h the eaihf>iii<* atdivfirifle is ahsorht'fl and 
split up in sunlight. Animals, on the fUlier haml, 
.an* only able to utilist* ffMid-pioiIucts an hich have 
.•pready hf*cn liftctl up to a cf»m]»,a)’atiA ely high 

■ level, which have in fact hf*f'n workcfl ii]» hy pl.Miits 
or hy otlu*r animals into complex ofnnpoumis knoA\ ii 
as alhuminoifls tats, siarch, sugar, .‘iiifl tlu* like. 
TlicA' eanimt flirt ctly leofl f)n flu* c.arhonie ntdiydrifle 
' f»f tin* surif niiifl ing nu*fliuni. lU)!’ on itung;inie suh- 
- st;im‘es in solution in water. An ,ap[»reciation of 
^ this pliysiologif al flith'rf'iicf* hetAveeii ])lants ami 
animals letl lo sf>i,u* flitliculty in n*gard tf> the 
itositioii of foi ms like bacteria. lM»r in the lirst 
. place they havt* im ehh)ro]>hyll AvliercAvith to utilise 
I carbon at the Ioav h‘vcl f)f carbonic afdfl gas. and in 
’ the .secomi ])Iace tlu; nature of their tieenrieiice 
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lainly sIiom’s tluit lliey fee*! on tlie products of 

ecoinposition of ]»liLnts or animals — physiologically 
apeakin*::, very *1101011 as n,nimals do. But Jis the 
forms and life-history of the simplest organisms wore 
gradually ehieidate<l, it hcoame evident that such 
physiological distinctions were not only not hard and 
ta.st, hut were <lelusi\e as a basis of elassilii'ation. 
It "was seen that though bacteria and other lowly 
organisms now known as simple fungi did md fe<Ml 
as tlie majority of plants do, yet they were in 
fitrncture and developim'tit so entirely like unmis 
iakable vegetables • the simple Alg:e — lliat se}>ara- 
tion was impossible. 'I'o ( ’ohii (lsr>.‘l) is dm* the 
merit of having established, on grounds of slructun’ 
and life-history (morpljology ami devidopment ). 
the fact that bacteria are ]dants. and all siicce(‘ding 
research has conlirmod his conclusion, wliich Nagcli 
( 1857 ) eorrecte<l in d(‘tail, how(‘ver, by lefcning the 
bacteria or Schi/omycctcs not to Algnc, but to the 
parallel class of Fungi. 

Th(? bacteria <»r sf*hizoi!iycet(*s may thus be th*- 
fined as extremelv small, singlc-ccdliMl fungoid 
plants witlnml chlorojdiyll, remaining single or 
united in loose coloni(‘s, reproducing rapiilly by 
cross division or by the buniation of spores, oft<*n 
occurring in myriad 4n'o\vds enveloped in a jelly like 
Bccretion, or stuianafely with the po\v«*r <»f em*ig«‘tic 
movement, ami almost always associate<l with the 
decomposition of .ilbnininoid substances. 

Xcrininol(nfii. — 'riu* term mi<-vo oiganisin is (muj 
venient as a ge/nual wool, ('specially when the 
position of tin' b)rm in <|n('stion is still nmleter- 
mined. The Frt'ncli word inierolx', introduei**! h\ 
Sedillot in l<S 78 , has l»een ap|»ro\('d hy Idttrc'*, 
an«l is very wi»h‘ly ns('(l. ft nn'ans a small living 
organism, and wa^ inv<'nied to a\'oi<l di^pnti* .as 
to tin' jilant or animal nature of low organisms 
like hrieterin. It is now \iituall> (MjuiNalent to 
tlui latter. Ija<*t4*riuni is, lik<.‘ l►a^‘illns. pr((]H‘rly tin.' 
name of a (list inet g»'ims of sehi/<miy«‘ctes, hut the 
m nerie. titles lia\(‘ l»otli l>een too indisci iminately 
iK'stowi'd to be of inneli ns(‘, and ar(' lM‘tt«‘r n‘- 
strieted to y)(*]mlar designat ion. Tim term ba<‘teria 
will b(' list'd t broil ;.:)n nil this aiti<-l(* as «‘<juivah'nt 
to the teeiiiiical title sclii/oniN eetes. 

The physiological significance of h.‘i<‘(eria in 
relation to diseasi' and fei iiiciitation w ill l»e the 
special subject of the arlich* (Ji.itu TiiKom. 
The pres(‘nt article lias to tlo with the following 
points only ~( I t distriluit ion •. (’J) fonii ami stim-- 
iure ; (.S) life history; (4) gem*ral elassitieation : 
( 0 ) moH' ini]>ortant foiins; and (ti) the nicthoils 
of resefireh. h'oi' further details as to jiosilion ami 
classilicat ion, >«■(* S('||izo.M''<’i: ri«;s, 

J. Ihsirlltui IJaetcria are Connd praeticallN 
every>v]ie?e-- in ai'-, wa,t(*r, and soil ; in tin* iuonths 
of men Jis wa ll as on tin* wa,l]s of tln'ir houses; on 
the hair of tin* ln‘a<l ami tin* toes of the feet; in 
chalk ami (*oal ; in food and drink ; hu' ('sjK'cially 
where , th(*re is disease. d<*aili. or deconijiosit ion. 
To sj leak of tin* ‘omnipresent liaeilliis' is h.inlly 
fin exaggeration. 

(o) yl/7\ - In the obs(*rva(ory of Nbuo -onri- , in 
T^aris, M. .Mii/nel has cltarge 4>f a spf eia* laborai'.t 
for investigating tin' tinn's s’ld sc. 'us of atiin' 
spheric germs, hi Ibitain ah- . '-onn . (tenfion lia-^ 
recently lK'(.m directi'il to tin* prevah /»('<' of mii n> 
organisms in the aii of various regl .n. ^hidging- 
hou‘?es, school nxmis, sew’m-s, \'e. In < (*ubie metn* 
of Moutsouris air tliem are “U au •i\* i,i.ge eighty 
bacteria, t he maxiui.jui abiii .lame* i-. in ;iutnmn, 
file iiiiuiniuni in winter. 'The nnmlw r nse.s in 
drong'it, and i.s reduced b\ lio/ny lainfiil. AVinds 
from crowded Cjuarters, hosjiit/ils, .sIanghtei-lion.se.s, 

, float a large niimher or !ni<*robes to the oh-ser- 
vatory, but pure air from lofty regions was found 
to contain liavdly any. Sunlight is probably the; 
most effective antagonist of these subtle em‘mi(»s. 


Some bacteria can only live in presence of atrno- 
s])bei*ie oxygen, and tlieso are termed by Tasteiir 
aerobic; others derive their oxygen from the organ- 
isms or decomposing media in wdiieh they liv<‘, and 
these are know'ii as anaerobic. 

(/») Water. — Even pure W'ater contaiii-s many 
bacteria, and always more than occur in air. Tlu* 
minimum occurs in eondimsed w'ater-vajionr (000 
to the litre), the maximum (SO millions per litre, 
17 i»iiit ) of course, in sewer water, especially if 
there be the least stagnation. Jf tliere W a 
proper How of water, bowa'ver, the germs nevei 
become dry eiioiigli to be floated in the air, 
and are not therefore daifgerous.'’ The sulphn- 
roiis springs of tin* IVrenees contain fin abundant 
bacterinni {He(jfflafoa), whieli accnmnlates sul- 
phur in its cell, and i.s ('sjiecially abundant in tlie 
lloating scum known as glairinc or bar('*gin(i (sei* 
B.xnkciNi:). Some bacteria, often called ehromo- 
g(‘ni(* (or colon i -making) on account of their bright 
pigment, occur in water under certain coiiditiun.s. 
ami have given ri'.x' to sn]»erstilious aeconnt.s <,i 
‘blood-rain.’ The red colour of stagnant jiools in 
autumn has Ix'i'ii kiiow'U for fifty years as (he resul? 
of a niiero'organi.sm, di'sciihed hy Khrenherg a-s 
Ophittinmtaaa staa/tfinrit, hut now' known as a. 
.•^pt'cie.s of S/>irill tna . It ivijiidlv ehang(*s from 
gn't'u to red, and if a watt'rsponl dra,w u]» ami r** 
diseliargi* the liaeterinm-laden wati'r, a sliowi'r o| 

‘ hhxxl -rain ’ is no long('r mysti'i imis. Snow is 
.sometiriK's eoloiiied in a vaiied way hy (In* preseiici* 
(d a similar urgaiiisiu { ienr-tKc t(s) ; whicli is not, 
Imws'ver, to lx* cjuitbnmh'^l w ith (he mneli larg» r 
Pratnrun n.s of ‘ led .•'iiow. ' 

(v) Ab//. \or is soil fri'i* fi-oni haeteiia. Spriu:.:- 
w';i(er fresh from tin' sonrei* (*arrie.s a <'argo of lln'si* 
nii«*ro organisms. P:i<t(‘ur fonml ( hat tin- gi'rin «>)* 
sph'iiie b'Ver ( />oe///es- a h ( hear is) (x'cinri'il in go. at 
ahumlam*e in the (‘.n l h reiind about tin* pits in w hicli 
di.s(‘a<('d ealih' had been hnn’ed. lie also fonml 
haeteria in tin* eait hy <‘\en‘nn*nt of wonns. Sonn' 
reb'i tln* origin of iiiovt epideinii* dis(*a.ses to tlx* 
asc*»*nt of tln*se ih'adly gei iiis from tin' soil, and if 
thi-' Ix' in any wa\ tnu‘. tin' <lang<'r of drying 
mar.slies, of narniwed rivi'i* hetls, and of dll'll 
generally, is (do ioiis (‘/longli. Sonn* stiikirig k* 
searches h\ M. Ilcehanip go lo show that haeh'ii.'i 
ma\ lie (huniaiit in .-oil f<u an inealeuhihh* ]X‘ri(*'l. 
A fre-li piece of ehalk t.iken «Miin (In' (piaii.N, with 
dm* care to exclmh* e\liinsiv- g'-rm.^, gaM' rise to 
abundant haet(*ria He. abi) diseov(*rt*d tln-ir 
pn'sema^ in coal, hut was unable to bring tln‘ 
sleejdng germs into life again. .Micro organisin'; 
ofnnxlein d;it(* ba\(* also lx*(*ii found abundantly 
I*.' M. l'ari/(' in tin' hib'i^s of waits, ami others Inoc 
lx*en found in a^.^«'ei;. : ioa w ith (In* formation >f 
salTp('ti'‘ in On' soil. 

(if } I'intd, .( c. rin* rancidity of butter, (lie 
])Utn'faet ion of (‘ln.c*.( , tin' game ilavour and high 
(xloiir of meat, tin' \ellowness atnl hlni'iiess of ndlk 
k( ]>t ill ini]x*i feetly la aided v«'ssels, the (’Mi ssive 
stalencss of hn'ad, and arrow'd of other unhealthy 
^(♦nditioMs in frxxl, ar -largr-ly diu* to the ]»resein‘e 
ot haeteria. Bhxxly stains on ln(‘ad, meat, paste, 
(\e, liave ;il.so Ix'f'U traced to the pre.seinm of a 
brightly eolonr(*d mienx'oeeiis. In (lie Kanie way 
the bilti'rncs.s, rripim'.ss. Are. of ]>ad wine arc due 
to the same organisms. 

f (• ) ] terotnint ul ion amf Disease. —i\ large niimbcr 
of baet(‘ria are known lo oeear in direct a.sHO(*iatioii 
with ]>atbologieal prrx'csses of decomposition ni 
plants ami anigmls, without apparently having 
any rlireet coniii'ction with the dor'onijiosition. 
These are Saprojihytes (rf.v. ), like fungi generally. 
( >thers, Iiow’cver, have been proved in many ca.sfts to 
be the eau.ses of pathological conditions in men 
animals, a profound fact fundamental to the 
Theory (rj-v.) of disease. In contrast to the sapro- 
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phytic Iwicteria, these are conveniently describe*! as 
pathoj^eiiic. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the presence of a bactcriiini in an or<;anisni is 
necessarily associated with abiionnal deconi])4)sition 
or witli disease, since some occur quite normally, 
and without any evil inlluence. 

IT. Form and Strfirtmr. -As re;^^ards the shape 
of ilie indivi<hial units, b)ur princi])al forms may 
iKi distinguished — vi/.. sphcri<tai, elliptical, rod-like. 



Fig. 1. — DilTcri'iit Forms of IkictiTia (after Zo]>f) : 

Micr()(‘oecus ; h, MacrDCiiccus ; hactfiiuiii ; //, liacillus; 

(.Most ruliiim ; /, </, /», i, jihasfs; k, SjHroinoiuis ; 

/, I>(‘itrothn\ ; ///, Spinllimi. 

and sj)irally curve<l. ft must be Mot(‘d, however, 
that a ]»a<*teriuin may, as JdsttM’ and ollnas lia-v<‘ 
sliown, pass from om* form to another in respon^-** 
lodilVermit ])hysi()logical conditions, that a species 
spli(‘rical in it'' young stages may l»e (dliptical oi 
e\ li/idi’ical afttu-wards, or that a rod like form, 
swell as JUoirriHm hnHs^ Nsliich causes hudic a<‘id 
fermentation, may hecoine thread like or spiral 
w lie/i SOM n in urine. 

ItM'teria. <lo not, however, remain single, hut 
n'produe«* hy <livisioii, and the re->ults of di\isi<ni 
may reimiin loosely united, (I) d’he -pherieal 
niiei ocoeeiis aanl llw edlijitieal or c\Iindj!e-al hae- 
tei’iuni always livieh* in one direanion, and the 
lesulting <‘onpIe ma\ remain leni]>oraa ily nniteel. 
()i‘ eontimn* multiplying to form a myriad etdony 
emhedeied in a pdly (/eioghea). (*2) In llaeilhm. 
Jie]>tothri\, ami Ihggiatoa, the eadls may form long 
c\lindrieal thn'ads, and this is variisl in \ ihrie*. 
Sjiii ilium, and Spiroehade hy th<‘ d*‘V<dopment *>f 
s)a'''l or wavy euiaature. (.’1) !n ►Sareina. again, 
the <ii\'ision takes plact* in thiee* ]danes, and the 
K-siilt i^()h\ ionsly tiio formal ion, not of longchaiim, 
hut of euhie.il elum)»s. dust a^ among sinqde 



Fig. 2 - iMultiplieation of Ihud-t liu (aft*T Z..j»i ) : 

Cj k, eiivi.sien ef ('oeens ((’I' li a. v.'iiiift /I'ogKia ul 

the sainr ; ova! /oeghi'a of la u:;j:ia1ou ; i, il pn tris ol' 

Sareina; f/, raimthil /oo;_a. a o! tMa*lotlin\. 


alga‘, .so hen^ the icsnlts of division form -( M 
isolat-ed sphen's (2) longitmlinal m even ••raneh- 
ing filaineuts ; and (3 ) planar expansions, always, 
lu)^yevcr, extrenndy minute. 

Structure. unit ma.ss of proto]'his;u which 

forms the \>actcrium indiviel\..il is always inclosed 
in a membrane, which sometimes co., ists *)f the 
cellulost? charactcristii? of the cell lls of plaiit.s, 
lull more freqiieutJy of a peeuli/ir aJhuminoi<i .siih- 
sjanco which Iia.s been designatod niycoproteiii. 
riiis membra tie may 1 h? still’ or llexible, col*Mr Icss 
or brightly pigmented, and undergoes uniform 
increase in tluckness. The contained \)rolop\asm 


consists largely of the ahove-meiithuied ni\ copro- 
tein, ainl may inelude fat-like granules, partieles of 
pure sulphur, grains of starchy material, ami dis- 
solveil ])igmeiit often ?)f a brilliant colour. No 
nucleus has yid. been detected. In all bacteria, 
exeejit those wliic.li form long lilanients, locomotor 
organs an.‘ pre.sent at some stage or other, as 
delicate lashes Ol- cilia always situate*! terminally. 
These have been ofleiw'st ob.serve*! in tli<‘ young 
swarm spores, and 1-4 may be present. In the adult 
forms tliey api>an‘utlv arisi* when the ]>n)toj»lasm is 
m'e<liiig oxygen, like the long tongues in a <lying 
llamo, ami th«‘y s<Tve to hurry the haeterium to 
the surlace er to sonw‘ ]»osiiion wht*re oxygen is 
moHi ahnmlaut. 

III. IJjr hl.sinrii. \\ is eonvcmieiit to distinguish 
in the liltr-hisioiy thi'ce important events or pio- 
ees.ses -(//) increase in si/e and moditication of 
form ; {h) renroduclion ; (r) the assumption of the 
resting form known as zoogloa. 

(*/) hirirasr in Sir.f am! Mi»fifirotion of Farm. — 
As the result (»f a])umlant nutrition, tin* haeterium 
unit inereases in si/e, ami this growth m.*c»“'si talcs 
divi--ion, ami is a-^^oeiated with chang** «)f form, 
'riie minute sjdieiieal <*oeei nsnall\ grow into rod- 
like or cylindrical .‘-shapes, and these lilth*. rods 
■ divid<‘ ra.pidly, ranging theniselve.s in j-ows to form 
j hlaimml.s. In those lilanients the original distinct- 
j ness of tin? conipommt units is often lost. Nutri 
I Uv<* ami other conditions, how(‘V('r, aflect the form, 

, both of the separate rods and of the eoinposiu* 
lilanients. Ikitli ( xhilwt a teadem'y to lie more or 
. le.ss spirally cui ved. Thus wa\'v forms arise from 
I the straight, and theii’ lii-tory shows that (he 
I longm- forms .‘uising fi om rows of straight rods an* 
leally multicellular, whellicr they ajipear to he .so 
or Hot. 'rids modil eation ol form is technically 
; known as tin* pli'omoi phisin of hai teria. 'Fhe 
! \aiions forms - -lilanK'nlon.-, inci])iently hranched, 
and plane which are exliihited as tln^ results 
; of mult iplicaf ion, have- heen already leferi'ed to. 

' (hn‘othci ‘’act mU't l»e noticed, that llie <‘oni]»osite 
' chain (»f hacl‘‘iiwm units never rmnains nerfeelly 
nnilorm Ihrmighoul. 'Tin- paits of tlie chain are 
not ail in exactly the same jdiy.-iologii-al con- 
ditions, and variation, tlierefoie oce.ur ahnndantly. 
d'he end of tlm ilnv.id may hei'ome much enlargi'd, 
■or here and ihei-e indi\idnal masses may pre- 
I ponderate in si/«‘ omw their iieigldioiirs. 'I'lw'se 
\ aviations oiler inteiesiing paiallels to those 
’ oc<*urring in lilamcnlows alga-, 

(//) Jofood fi'fio/t. The more complete the 
degree of parasiii-m in fungi, tlie more prohahle 
i-. the ahsem-e (*f sexuality. In i'acieria, the 
multiplication i.-^ an entirely asexual piocess. The 
ahsence of an> tiling of ’tin* nalniv of .sexual 
union mav perhaps in part explain the Iniinitesimal 
minuti'in'ss of lh(‘ imlividiials ; and again, since the 
haetmia live to a certain <*\tent hathe«l in waste 
pro hiets, the stimulating character of the inedinin 
has heen regarded as a ])h\ siological suhslitutc for 
tlie sfimnhm to ilivision luually siqiplicd hy fer- 
tilisation. ’Fhe process of muUipliealion which in- 
variahly occurs is liy mean.- of division. IMie eoeens 
or rod-like form hcM'omes somewhat elongabal, a 
doiihle partition wall is decclopiMl in the middle, 
and the two daughter cells are thus formed. If 
the results remain united, ami If I he lines of 
division he all in the same direct ioii, the lilameiits 
aliove mentioned must arise. The resulting forms 
recall s\H*cies of Nostoc and (*lher Algax W lu'.ij 
the lUvision o<‘«*urs in more than one jdano, the 
result is the f(»imalion of plates as in Ikictrrtum 
ntcr/mno/ndif or ol packets <is in Parana ven- 
tricnh\ or of <lisc.s ;is in ( ’rrnoihri\L\ 

Reshlcs this external and .successive Iks-siori, 
another process is fremieiitly observed in w bicli the 
divisions occur in a less delinite way. bpiral oi 
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other forms are seen to rapidly into frai'* tinct tribes— (1) Si)hierohaeteria— globules 

nieiits, either at once extermilly, or at lii*st only rorn(fi); (‘2) Microbacteria — short rods ( /ifrc- 
internally. The nij)tiire of the flexible filament tcrium); (.3) 1 fesmobacteria— long rods {Bcu-iflua 
occurs in the nuno passi/'e middle portion, and and Vihrin)', Sjdrobacttfria- -spirals [Spiroviffvtc 
each half again splits, and so on. The liberate<l and Spirilliun ). This classification held grouiul 
fragments grow again to the adult size. for a few years, but has been abandoned for a 


Ihit in a<ldition to these entirely vegetative ])n)- 
cesses, hachn ia also reproduce by means of special 
<*ells— the Spores. The contents of the units con- 
tract, he<*onie rounded (»1V, and surroundetl by a 



Fig. .T - Foriiiiition of Spores (after Zopf ) ; 
a, h, i\ Clustridiiim, at fn-c •>!' at Initli nnls; tl, '<]»or 

foniiiii}^ at ct'rtaii\ imints in cliain, ; i. fUn ill 


reason which must alreatly be obvious. In 187;^ 
luster was the first to hint at the fact of pleomor- 
phisin. He sln»wed that certain forms reierr«‘d to 
diflerent genera and gn>ups were really phases in 
one and the same life cycle. The misttike had been 
ma<le of s(*]>aratiMg young ind adult stages, and of 
regarding ris ]>(‘rnianent and finidameiital sha]>eH 
and habits which were only tempcfrary and tran- 
sitional. Till the life-history of all the forms is 
com])lct(‘ly known, the same mistake in this, as in 
other departments, is sure in some tlegree to per- 
sist. W hat List<‘r suggested was in the sa?nc year 
; even more eonelusively demonstrated hy Lank(*ster. 
Forms belonging to "different groups of (A)hii's 


(mthntns, spores in mu- stretch of the hUiiiieiit; J, ij, ciliated 
swarm s])ores. 


membrane. It is a special ease of int<M’n:iI 
(endogmnius) ilivision, and has been ol>served in 
cocci, rods, and spiial forms. In some <‘ase^, such 
as ClostriilintH hut ijn'rtuH, of lull vrie acid fermenta- 
tion, the cells whieh will give rise to spores can he 
distingiu’slied from the others hefon* the sprues liavc 
hegiiu to appear. Spori'-formation ajipears to set 
in as a response to insnflieienl nutrition, as is the 
case in ver> n»any instances of r(‘j»roduetive acri> ify. 
'riie liberated s]»on‘s g(‘rniinate ami rh‘velop into 
the adult forms. Often ciiiatral in their young 
stag(‘s, they beeome more r]uiescent with incn*as- 
ing size. 

(c) Funud! iuu uf Zinufhru . — M'lierever bacteria 
liavc lieeii allowed to tlourish unmolestml, jtOly-like 
flakes or (dumps are found. These were formerly 
r«\garded as distinct forms and called zooglo‘a, but 
jhey are now recognis<‘<l as a phase in the life- 
history. Smdi gelatinous (Inmjis are often emi- 
spicuous both in size and colour; thus that of Flos- \ 
irktium pnlj/nui.ru may measure more than an imdi | 
across, while, the ‘ frog-sjiawn ’ zooghea occurring 
not. unfrcMpieiitly in tlm b(*etroot juice us<‘d in sugar 
jiianufactun*, may attain asizr^ of more tliaii a fo«>t. 
Tlii^se zoogheie consist of myriad colonies of hae 
teria imiheddetl in a j(dly. Their formation is flue 
on the om? hand to the aggregation of resting bac- 
teria, arising from om^ mother eeU or from se.veral, 
and on tln^ otlier hand to the fhi(d\ening and gela- 
tinisation of the indivi<lual eiemluanes. The sann* 
habit of aggn'gat ion is not iineommonly evhiliited 
by simjile unicellular organisms, and also by the 
cells of higher animals, tbougli in lhes<* cases tin 
individual units f?is(* more or less comnlet<dy to 
form a eom])osite mas.s or ]»lasnuMlium. \or is the 
gelatinous (h^generatioii of the membrane in any 
way uniijne, Iml i.s e\hil»ited both b\ alga* and 
fungi. 

IV^ Ctussi/frfftiou . — A thorongli v-lassiticatioi; ot 
bacteria has yet to he elaborated, 'i’lie nmltitud* 
of forms differing in comjairaii" »‘ly tii . ia! points oi 
.stnudJire, the iiisullicicnt siaiv of o.n knowledge 
of the life-history of many genera, tlie ditli* ultics 
involved )»y tht^ abundant pleoniorohi' m, the exist- 
ence of vveiglity pl»\ siological (litu;i(‘i -es between 
forms whicli setun otlierwisc {d>Molalciy rdil.i*, make, 
a dogmati' < las.^ilu at present quite impos- 

sible. fii 1838 Khreiiberg distinguished four 
genera --(J I JJnrfenuui — ^tvaiixht and rigid ; (‘2j 
-snake- like and lle.vihle ; (3) FpiriJtuui — 
spiral and rigid; (4) S/nntrhuic — sjdral and flex- 
ible; wliile Diijardin united the two last into one 
genus. In 1872 Fobn, to whom so nuicb progress in 
bacteriology has been due, distinguished four dis- 





Fig. 4 . — Ihlfi ivjit IMiases of one Fonn i.hulnttn'it 
k {rliuto/i(u (after Zopf) : 

a, ItraiiclH-il fonn; //, "t ilx- .sai'ic; (,a small portion 

of a iVM).!:; t li-- ap; i, /, ii. piogrcs.''i\ u (livtsioii 

into Itlfli ro.ls. ami 'li n ini' c'iccl 

classilication w(*re shown to he suec»*ssive chapters 
in tin' life history of one species. 'Fhe r(‘sea)e)jrs 
of llillrtdh ( 1871 ), Kl(‘bs ( 18751 , N-igeli ( 1877 ), 
NVarming. and others, lait iicst of all, }K‘rha])s, ot 
Zopf, hav(* (‘slablished th(* jire\ahMicc ot jih'omor- 
phism, and liavc made this fact at least certain, 
that whatever tin* final eja.ssiliea f ion is to ))0, it must 
he one which takes acfoiint, not of .sjieeific fa' ts 
ot form, hnt of the. whole round of the life-histor\ , 
and of the sum-total ot motqiliologii'al and ])h>si >- 
logical }iro]icrties. Any classilication especially 
of hn* ly organisms, wlna t* the ratige ot dillcrcnua- 
tion always (*om],arat ivt‘ly .sliglit, ought to take 
ac'cotiiit particularly of the tw'o phuies of dcvclop- 
nn'ut vegetative and i (‘product i>’c (s(;c AlaJ.h). 
But as >ve have seen, the range of V(*getativc modi- 
Oc.'Ltion is >'erv limitcf] in liaeteria, and the satne is 
! rue. of w liat of t he n'pnMlnctivc ])rocesscs is inov 
known. J>(* liary has, howevi'.r, .■^ngg(?stcd the 
distinction of two gnuit gronjis - th()S(i w'liich form 
sjxu'cs ( cndospor(!s ), and those which lauMuno 
divided into s< Mj,|onts whicli are ecjuivaleiit tu 
Spores, but an* not internally fonne<l (artbrosporejs). 
With further knowledge of the re])roducti\ c pro- 
e<*,sscs, tlio classilication W'ill be gradually elabo- 
rated. Two otln r jioinfs must not be overlooked. 
Recent studies on niiigi and alga*, which ditrer so 
markedly in the respc(^tivc ahsmice and presence or 
chloroidiyll, tend increasingly to emphasise tJie 
close correspondence in structure and life-historv 
1 between diiVerent groups in these two classes o 
' plants. Instead of lliere being two separate 
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branches in the ^'eneal(>;,dcal tree, one re[)rosentin^^ t 
fangohh otlicr alf^oid forms, it has hoeii j 

repeatedly sn^jj^estod that the various subdivisions | 
of the funy;i are to be re;^arded as the cliloro])hyll- ' 
less representatives of oarallel subdivisions amon-j: ; 
alf;*»e. This must be kept in view in re^^anl to ; 
l>acteria. Ilefore proeee<lin^ to note tlie most ; 
familiar classilieatiou ami some of the more inter- ; 

ft)rms, it must be a'^.ain observed that a few j 
of the ‘jjcuerie titles have eome to Ije use<l in very 
vague and amlnguous ways. Tliis is so conspicuous 
in nigard to the terms Unrtrrunn. and Vihrio^ 
which have been used so widely that some authori- 
ties incline tflmost Altogether to suppress them 
as accurate generic designations. The provisional 
classilieatiou rmw most commonly adopted is that 
of /opf, as expresse<l in the following tabh;. He 
(listingiL hes four grouj»s (1) ('on-urnv ; {2) lUir- 
fcrtfu'f'ff : i’i) Lrjitotrir/if'fr ; (4) i'Uuhttrivhvjv. 

( 1 ) CovrncfAV. Only cocci, singly or in contact. 
Division in one or more directions. 

(•>) Jitn-frriarcfv. i\[ostly with (*occi, and also 
rods (straight or bent), and thread forms (straight 
(»r st)iral), without <listinction b(;twcen base and 
apex. Divisifin iri one directi<m. 

(.4) Lrptotrtrhrif. Oocci, lods, and thread-forms 
(straight, or si»iral ), with tliNlinction b<‘tween base 
and ap<‘\. 

\4) i'huhtt rlrlu'tr. — Cocci, rods, threads, and 
spirals. Thread forms with false, branches. 

ftiiitfutfOit /'b/'//^s•. — (I) ( Strepto 
coccus is a genus with numerous sp<‘ci<‘s, some 
a»o<‘iati‘d with dis(‘ase in men and anima’> e.g. 
with ilijfhtlu'ria, yellow-lever, foot ami mouth dis 
ea‘^e otliers merely feisling on the results of p itbo- 
iogical j)ro(M*sses, ami a few entirely unassu<*iate<l 
>\ it h dis(*as(.*s of animal life. ('uImvs or ]>a<kels of 
Sar< ina an', found forming coloured j-.itidies in 
various situatioi s. M i<M’oco<*<*us has Ikmui ob.soiMMl 
in <'ases of scarlatina, measles, whooping-cough, 
t \ phus, i'vc. , but their pnadse role is not certainly 
<lcierniined. Hy<lrophobia is believed by many to • 
be due to the presi'iict* of a micro-organism, an«l 
nii<^roci)ccus lias been obst‘rve»l in this connection. | 
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Fig. 5.— DilVerent kinds of Hactciia (inos-tly after Koch) ; 

A Micrococci, in Uiiukiug-watci ; li. m .■'j.a ■’ fever; C, m 

eholcm (Koch); U, from snrface of water ; K, .it splenic fevt-r 
(in tlirea<!-l'onn, lunl with incljm 'it spot Spirilluni, from 

putrefaction; G, iSpirocInete, I'roni the teeth; H. in relapsing f 
fever, from blood; r. ditl'ercnt forms of chtdcnv microbe ! 
(Koch). j 

The researehes of M. Dasteur have thrown light > 
on this problem. Many micrococci are apparently 1 


simnly saprophytic, following and not causing 
patludogical pro(*esses. M. (nni/liroru.^ has been 
described as the (•ans(^ of ‘ lire-bligbt ’ on ]»ear- 
trees ami other plants. Many of these forms are 
brightly coloured, as. for instance, that s]»ecies 
wbicli causes the blood-red sweat in the human 
armpit and els(;wliere. 

(2) lUtffrrintu ff, St>eci(‘s of baeterium have been 
found associated with pmMinionic disease, diph- 
theria, »5vc. ; otlims cause fowbcludera, pobrine of 
silkworms, and other disc;is(*s of animals ; and a 
huge number ba,ve l»c(>ii described apart from any 
din'ctly pathological connection. Jjttrfrriu/n pro- 
(t upnxmn f<»rms blood-rcd zooghea, and occurs on 
br<“ad, paste, milk, and smdi commodities. Its 
apj»earam‘»* ha-^ given ri>e to superstitious aiU'e- 
dotes abuut ‘ Idooil rain,’ and tlu‘ like. In 
1S4.‘{ this fungus was so ]>reval(‘Mt, in Paris 
that it caused a soit of bread plague, especially 
ill the military bakeboust‘s. mvfi oxidises 

the alcohol of wine and other fruil-juiees into 
\ iiu'gar. li. trrunt^ \\bi(di is so often dc*scribed 
as an almo'-it omnip}»‘seut organism, is appar- 
ently only a phase in the life-liistory t)f many 
, diHerent forms. A sjM*ci('s of Spirillum is believed 
I to !)<• the cause of iclap.-ing fev(‘r, and l\o<di has 
; «les<‘ribe<l another form — the Doiunia lundllus — 

! which be has fouml asso<*iated with Asiatic cholera. 

’ .\ large iiiimber of species are known apan from 
disease. Tlu' frog spawn fungus, otherwise known 
; as Lt /(ro/io.itor is of soinv importance, 

' sima' it sometimes invades and cornijits the beeit- 
root inita* and molasses n^ed in sugju' mannfaef iii’e. 
Ihudllus is a. large genus with nninerons foiniidalde 
s\K‘ci(‘s associatctl with tlie diseases of nun and 
animals. Sm b are the bac illu.‘ of leju'osy, syjibilis, 
and typhoid bwei, tubenulosis, >p!enjc fever, 
glamb'is, sw'ine f(‘ver, iVc. 'The ba<’illns of 

‘him; niilK.' of bay infui-'inn, ;uid lUiri/l ns- srjtf/rttft 
of putrid a.lbuminou-: Iluids, may be imreil asex- 
amjiles <»1 forms iniassociati‘d with tliseasi*. A 

species ni Closlridium is the cause of the disease 
of «*attle known as ‘black h‘g * or ‘ ipiarti'r-evil." 

(.4) l.rjifot ro‘!int\ A spcidcs of ('r('Uotbrix with 
long lilamcnts is somctiiiu's abundant <*nougb to 
sto]) u]> mu row watm -piju^s. Deggiatoa occurs in 
various forms in sulphur sjirings, on st‘a-w‘ater, on 
tin* surfa<'c of mar->b(*s, vVc. The best known 
sj'ceics has a )ieach bh)ssom ical »‘olour. Lrpfuflni.t' 
/tnrnt/is occurs abund.antly in the month, and is 
apparmitlv associalial with the decay of ti'etii. 

(4) ChuhAri hvn-. As a. rejnescntativc of this 
last gron]» »)f bacteria, I'htdufJtn >' must 

be noted, a Tcuii! wiih fal-e braneiu’s, occurring 
more ;ihundaull\ than any '»iln*r in water con- 
taining organic matti'r. 

\ 1. Mf iluKls fij /iVvf'u /'(•//. - l>t‘sidc‘s the usual 
apparatus of any well-e«iuip]»cd laboratory for the 
stmly of minute structures and organisms, a number 
of special apidiaiiccs are re«iuir(‘d for the successful 
investigation of bacteria. 'ni'’s, siiua* the intrusion 
of germs other than those whi(di are the specilic 
object of research is a eonsiant dangi'r, there must 
1 h* some means for sterilising the tulu's, tools, 
media. This is generall\ dom^ by means of a 

sti*am or hot-air stt‘rilist*r, in w hi<di all the c.vtrinsic 
germs are killed oil. Incuhators are also used for 
purposes of <*ult ivation. 'Fhe hactcria obtained in 
endless ^va^s may he examined as tluw are, or 
stained wit\i reagents to bring out the individual 
structure, or since the life-history is all iuniortaiit, 
left to grow', :nal watched at their suee«*ssive 
stages. Tliev ns(*d to he left in some sterilised llui<i, 
siieTi as hrotm Iflooil serum, urine, milk, or Pasteur*,s 
iluid, and alKo\ed to grow' in test-tubes, or otlier 
vessels, pluggeil w’ith <*otton-wool. It is, however, 
exceedingly''ditlicult to get a perfeetly pure Iluid 
medium, uor w as it possible in sueli cases to isolate 
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the iliflorent kinds of hjicterium ^vhu•h ini^dit W 
present. In view of this, IviK'h has recently intro- 
duced llic inetlKHl of cultivation on sU'rile solid 
media. Sterile nutrient ^.(elatiiie, or some such 
substance, is litjuetied in a tul»e and inoculated 
with the bacteria in question. These are dis- 
trihiit(‘d through the Ihiid, wliich is then poured 
out oil a jdate of glass and left to soH<lify. The 
various bacteria can no longer move about and 
mingle with one amdlier, hut are fixed to t)ne spot, ^ 
where they develop. The resulting lixc,d colonies j 
Cfin thus be studied without confusion. Slices of ! 
sterilised potatoes are also very frequently used as : 
solid media for the cultivation nf bacteria. I’inaliy | 
to elucidate the relation of a micro-organism to a 
given disease, it is necessary not only to have 
obtained it from an organism sutlering from the 
said disease, but it i.> im])erative that some of a 
pure cultivation be intnxluced into a healthy 
organism, to see whether it docs or <loes not <-anse , 
the disCiise. Th(‘ inoculation may }»<* bronglil 
about by iiibalalitm, or along with the foo«l, «)r by , 
iiijeetion in some form or other. 

ilow smdi metlnxls have, in tlie hands of investi- 
gators like PastiMir and Koch, resulted iti «lis- 
eoveries of profouml ini})ortan(‘e, not only to a 
seientitii! the«)ry, but to tin* luaclical amelioration 
of life, will be discussed in otiier articles. 

See Aro.K, ANTisKcrres, Fkiimpa'i atiox, Okk.m 

Theory, Inekction, Schizomycetks, 4*icc. ; Zofif’s 

monograph on liacteria, />ic ( Hroslau, I SS.**): 

lie Piiry’s Lectures on J{<trferut, (2<l ed. Jx^ip. ISS7); 
Klein’s Miero-i'ri/tinious tind ( Mncndllun, ISSH ) ; 

TrouessartV ^liero/u'Sj Fei’no uts, utol Moulds, Int. Sc. 
S(*r. (18S()); Liilllcr’s Jfistoru Cff ]jarf( rlohsfi/ : t’rook- 
shank’s Mutnml of Jlorferiolot/ii (Lewis, Loud. 
Ahm.dant references will be found in tlic last-imnitloiieil. 

lUl<*tria« a province* of the anchmt 1‘ei^ian 
empire, 1\ ing north of tin* J’arojiami^iis (llimlii 
Kush) .Mountains, on lln^ rj»j)er ( )\ns. A northern 
lirnncli of the sann* range sepnraled it from the 
S.’ii;.je, and it had Sogdiana on the north and 
Ariaiia on the south. It thus eorre.-^jMind<‘d pn‘tty 
nearly with the unxlern llalkli. Here many 
S(*holars locate the original home of the Aryan or 
Imlo-Kiinqtean family <d' nations (s(*e Ahvans). Us 
capital, Ilacira or Zariasjia, was also t!ie cradle of 
the Znroastriari religion. Originally a ])owerful 
kingdom, it main! aim'd its inde|n'ndcuee until its 
subjugation by lh<* great (Aiiis about ">40 n.r., 
when it heeame a satra]»y of the I’eisian empire. 
Jt was included in tin; eoiiquesls of Ah'xainler, and 
h>rmed a part (d the kiiigdoni of the Scleucida* 
until tlie foumlation, a!)out ‘ioti n.i*., h\ Oiodidiis, 
of tin* (ri'i'tk kingdom of llai'tria, which 
A i \tcmled to the imlus, and whirli after 
a long struggle was overthrown by the 
Partliians. Numcrons (oins with Oreck 
legends have been found in tic* fn^trs or 
burial jda<*(‘s to the north-east of Kabul. 
See also Asoka, and A I.I’II A HKT. p. Jss. 

Hac trill s a genus of fo.-si| Ammon- 
ithhe, with a straight shell, and imlenied 
hilt not ramilied septa. Tie’ gcjius ijinges 
from the Lo'.ver Silun t«» it l)ev(»niaii. 

flar'alitl^S, a genu-- of the family of 
Ammoiiitidjc, ‘lillering fn)m t)-» tine Am- 
monites (q.v. ) in the pc Ls-. !\ straight 
form ed tlie sjicll, which fapt r- to a point, 
Jiml is either round oi ('oni].M ->'-ed Tlic 
s])r.Mes, lik» tiic othei A liimonitida-, are 
all fo.ssil. Uaculites arc cha acteristic f)f 
Uaouliti . the chalk, and r*: [u ar to have existed only 
towards tlie cvpiry of Ha* [)(‘riod over whicli 
the existei'ce of the /v mnionitida* extended. 

Hll'CUPy a rapnlly increasing and very pros- 
perous vow n of Lancashire, on the SjKidden riv iilet, 


19J miles N. by K. of Manchester by rail. IJesiiles 
many ohnrclies of all denominations, the oldest 
dating from 1788, it has a mechanics’ institute 
(1840, enlargcil 1870), a market-liaJl (1807), a 
veiy large co-oiierative store that cost iC‘22,0(X), \'c. 
Bacup was constituted a municipal borough in 1882. 
<A)tton-st>inning and powerloom-weaviiig are the 
st.aj»lo indiistrit .s ; and there are also dye-works, 
brass ami iron foundries, and vast stone quarries. 
Coal-mines are workeil in the neighbourliood. 
Top. (1798) 1420; (LSGl) 10,935; (1871) 17,199; 

( 1881 ) 25,033. 

BadscSiry^ a small British port|On the Slave 
Coast, l’jq>er (Jninea. At o\ie time it carried on 
a large slave-traile, and had 10,000 inliahitants, 
ft was from this idace that in 1825 Claj>perton nnd 
liamler started on their expeilitions to cxjdore the 
African int(*iior. 

Illldcljozh cajutal of the Spanish nrovince of the 
same luimc, is built on a sliglit hill crowne<l by a 
Moorish castle, on the left hank of the Cuadiaiio 
»*ross<‘d hen* by a stone lu idge of 28 areh(‘s. It i > 
hut 5 miles from the Jk>ituguese frontier, and i.> 
174 miles from Lisbon, and 315 from Madrid by rail 
lladajoz is a fort rei-js of the lirst rank, and the sec of 
a bishop, and has an (»hl cathe<lral built like, a fori 
I r(‘ss, witli a sjdemlid organ, and ])ain(ings by Ct‘re/o 
; and Morales. Its monasteries hav<' been s»'cu 
larised, and some of its nnnm*ries closi*d. Its chief 
articles of manufacture are liats, soa]i. coarse 
wo»dh*ns, h‘athcr, and ])ott(*vy. It has nUo a large 
tiadc in cattle. Hop. ( LSS t ) 22,379. Badajoz was 
the /''o./' of the Homans, Hu* /i uf/o,^, 
Jutfludjtfs of flu* Moors. As om* of the kevs of 
Hoitugal, it has often Ix'di a ]dac('of importance m 
war. It was l>esiegcd in vain hv the I’ortugncsc in 
IbliH, and again by the allies, in the Spanish War 
of Sm-cessioM, in 1705. During the JVninsnlar 
war, Hadajo/ was l>esi('gcd by (lie Cri’iich in 1808, 
and in 1809, and again in ISl I, when it surrenden’d, 
March 11, t<» Soult. f1 was thrii e h«'si(‘ged Ity tlie 
I Knglish under Wi'lliiigton ; lirst on April 20, 18J1, 
j next ill May and dune of the same yi'ar, nnd 
' thirdly in tlu* spring of 1812, when lu* eaplnred the 
; city l>y storm, on tlu* night of April t», after a 
! murderous contist, ami a loss during the twenty i 
days’ siege of 72 olliei'is ami !Mi3 men killc*<1, aiul 
.30(1 ollic<'rs and 3483 men wounded. The ju'ovince 
I of Badajo/ has a.n area of 8987 sq. m., and a ]»o])U- 
! lat i« >11 of ( 1 884 ) 4 57 , 395. See J ls r U K .M A I > i ' i; A . 

j Kai1:ik1isliail'« a territory of Ciniral A.^ia, 

I lying )>etw<*en 39 ami 38' M. lat., and 99 and 72 
L. long., with the chain of the Himlu Knsti on tlic 
S., and tlu; Oxiis, or .\m’.i Darya, on the N. It 
drained by the l'v«dvcua, a he;ul--,tream of that rivci, 
i and is famous llirougliowi the Hast as a jticturesque 
' liill eoiinlry di\ci>ijied with w<x>ds, ii<'Ii ])astnf*e, 

; and fertile, well cultivated valleys, its surface varv- 
I ing from 500 to 15,900 feet above sea level. J’5islcrn 
travelh-rs sjieak with rapture of its orchards, its 
fruits, (lowers, and nightingales. It is n«*li too 
in mineral W(*alth— i: on, niliies, and lapis-la/nli. 
Marco Holo was here in 1272 73; and (’ajitain 
. dohn W<»o<l in the winter of 1837-38. Matveyell 
. .saw part of tlu? country in 1878. Fai/ahad (q.v.) 
is tlie (‘upital. The inhabitants are largely 
Tajiks, an Aryan race sjieaking J*cisian. They 
are Mohaninu*«ians — Shiites in the mountains, and 
Sunnites in the plains. Their number is e.stinialcd 
at 1(X>,()00. Tlu? ]>eople of Badakhshaii seeiii to 
liave been always under the immediate iiile <'f 
their own chiefs, at Hie liead of whom is tiie 
Amir. Tliey have gcn(?vally, however, formed 
of some greal Asiatic empire. Thus, in the ISth 
centurv. Badakhshaii belonged to the empire of 
Nmlir Shall, after who.se death it became subject 
to the Afghans. Jn 1823, however, the Uzlxjgi"* 
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under Murad takin*' a»lvauta;^e of the dis- 

tHri)cd Htatc of Afghanistan, defeatecl the tribes of 
Jiadakhshan in a j)itehe<l battle ; ainl two years 
after, their sii Injection was eoinj)lete<l. Tlie con- 
querors treated tliein ino.st harshly, demolishing 
their towns, and either sidling them as slaves, or 
carrying them off to ])eo|)le the unhealthy swamps 
of kumluz. On ^Murad's death in IS to, IJadakli- 
sbau passed to another Uzbeg. 'I’ln; Afghans, 
however, soon re,ass(*rte<l tlndr (daims, and in lsr>9 
were about to annex liadakhslian, wlien the Amir 
agreed to pay an annual tribute. In ISOM dabander 
Sbah, the Amir t)f |{mlakhsban, was supersedi'd by 
iMaliommed ?>hah. ^I'liis gave ris«j to a struggle 
which einh‘d in »Jahander’s nephews anjuiring 
dominion by means (»f Afghan In Ip. In ISTM 
Englan<l and Russia discussed and agreed u^sm a 
frontier lad^ween Radakbshan and Afghanistan. 
Ill September 1S87 the Amir strictly prohibited 
Russians from entering the c<»unlry. Radaklislian 
is sometimes made to include NVakhan, on the 
rpp(*r Oxiis, between Radakbshan j)roper and 
the Pamir Stepjn^ (see Pa Min, and the map at 
AkiJHANISTAN ). See Yule's Marn) Polo (1S71): 
Wood's Joitrurif tn the Sourer, of the. O.etoi (new ed. 
1S7*2) ; and Vambery’s Cenfntl J.s/o ( IS71 ). 

ISaitlsiloiKl* a sf'aoort in tin* Sjiaiii'-li province of 
Rarcelona, o miles N K. of that town by rail. Tin* 
h‘rlil(‘ jdain anjund is c(»vi*ied with ganlens and 
oraugi'-groves ; the town ha,- shipbuilding and a 
large glass-work. Pop, (1S7-S) lo,74d. 

Baddcrlorks, also sometimes lloNKVWAUK or 
HkNWAUK ( Ahnitf r,sr((fenff(), an olivc-cohnned s(‘a- 
Wied belonging to the riiff'o.sfKjre/r (set* SkAWKLI)). 
and allied to the common LxmiHttnx , which grows 
on roi’ks in «le<*]> water on the shores of Rritaiu, 
Iceland, and tin* uort-ln'i!i pails of I'urop**. It has 
a short cylindi’cal st^'iuwith lateral spore-h(‘aring 
processi's, and a luenihranous olive gieen frond of 
2 12 feet long, with a. stout midiih, 'I'his miil- 
rih, tog(dh(‘r with the ‘iriiils,’ is t*ateu b\ tin* 
inliahit.'ints of tin* sea-coasts of Ii'ehunl. Peumaik, 
Sc'itlaud, Ireland, i'va*., and is said to be tin* best 
of the esculent alga*. 'I’he name is supposed to 
h<* corruption of P»alder-lo(*ks. Si e iJM.PKlt. 

IDuleiR Tilt: (I!;ani» in ciiv oi', is sitnate«t in 
the SI util w'(‘stern collier of tin* ( lernian i mpire 
liei\\(*(*n /\lsae(‘ Lorraim* ;ind rntemh<*ig, ainl is 
sepal ated from Swit /n*rland hy the Rhine. Its area 
is r»S21 sij. m. — coiisiderahly less than that t)f 
Yorkshirt*. 

Sidfiee If jf(Jr(e]rtiiiJ{}i. Physically, Raden 

falh into two ilixi-ions the western plain, lying 
along the right l .i dv of the Rhim*. and the e.i.stein 
highlands; the lornn*r occupying ahvnit a sixth ot 
the wlioh* duchy. Of the mountain tiistricts, tin* 
Schw'arzwald, or Rlack Forest (q.v. k is the most 
important, and .dtaim a maximum altitude of P)o;> 
feet. 'Pile Neekar highlands ai<* low<*i and north 
ot the Neekar Yalley tie* <)d<*nwal<l begin-. Sonlli 
ward rise tin* erti'iisive plateaus </f the (Jernnui 
dura. Roitig draiiieil hythe Rhine am! the PauulH*. 
P>adeu belongs to tin i>asiMs of two opposit** sf*as ; 
the sources of the Danube, howe\(‘r, dia’ii only 
>ionie MoO sq. m, F'r<*m Rasel to below l^Iannheim, 
the Rhine is the sole and the natnial boiind.ii v. Its 
oliiof tributaries on tin* Raden sidt* are the Neekar, 
the Miirg, and the I'dz. On tin*, north <‘ast tin* 
Radon territories are bounded hy tin* Maim*. Fx 
cept a part of the J^iko of < oiistaTn*'' Raden has 
no lake of im])ortanet‘. 

J*ro(fi(ec. — t\H tin* dillere ce betcAiU the highest 
and lo waist points of Raden amovnts to something 
like 45(H) feet, there is naturally a great variety of 
temperature The Uhiiie Valle* ’ of Raden is one of 
the warmest and most fruitful districts, not only of 
Oermany, but of Europe, drain, veget.dde.s of all 


sorts, tobaectq bem|), ra]>e, opium, i’ve. are growui, 
and a large quantity of wine is ]irodu(*ed. The 
rejiring (>f cattle is c}^rrie«l on to a large t‘xti*nt. 
Honey is also an imjiortarit protluet. 

JMdirrals. 'Phe prin(*ipal minerals are the pro- 
ducts of the limestone quarries ainl of the elay 
and gravel pits, and gyusnm, largely used for |>ave- 
ments, t'oal, zinc, and manganese are foninl, and 
the production of salt and soda is important. Iron, 
h‘a<l, silver, and ni(*kcl wi'ic formerly wronglit in 
the Pdack P'oresl, hut the industry has become 
almost unproiitahh*, and now receives little atten- 
tion. Radi'u is n(*h in mineral springs; as many 
as sixty are, emimeral<‘d, and there are a great 
numher of much frc(juented w att'iing-plaees, as 
Radtui- Iknlcn, Ikulciiw (‘ilcr, and nthei’s. 

Mnunjart urrs, <tv . "Pho manufactures of Railen 
include rihlions and ilton fabrics, paper, leather, 
riihhcr goods, ch(*mh;i,ls, machinery, tobacco, 
«*hi<*ory, sugar, heer, tiinkcts, mirrors, wooden 
clocks, and st law olaiting ; the last two are char- 
a«*terislic ot tie* Ria(*k For<*sl, and known all over 
the world. Of clocks alom* over 7(X),( HK) arc made 
annually. 'Pin* mauufa<*lurt‘s of p*wi‘lry in Pforz- 
h(‘im arc the most inipoitaiit in dcnnaiiy. The 
clii<*f articles of export are wine ami tiiidicr. 

inn , //c//g/oy/. E<l Kent inn. — 'Phe jtopula- 
lion of R;id(‘n in l.NSO amounted to 1 ,o7(h Pdb, and in 
ISS5 it had im*n.:ased R* l.tiOO.SMD. d'he Roman 
( ‘atlioli<*s in bSSA num belt'd 1, 00.7, 704. Protestants 
numbered 5(14.871 : Dissenters and Mennonites, 
M212; ami .Jews, 27,0.72. Phe st*htK)l-s\ st(*m of 
Rath'ii is excel h*nl : it alstt oosscsscs a I'rotfstant 
uni\t‘rsity at Heitlelherg ami tin; Patlmlic univer- 
sity of I'lX'ihurg. 

(ineernnn nf. 'Phe sovereign is limitetl hy a 
parliamentary con .ilutii>n. 4'he )>;• i liaim'iit coii- 
si-*s nt two t'iiainheis, tin* second t'hamhev being 
madt* up of ()M n'pit'st riialiv os chosen lor ft>ur 
>(*ars. 4'h(‘ high(*-L delil>crative and executive 

hotly in tin* country is tlic council of stalt*. 
4’ht* general th*ht t>t Raih'ii in 1880 aimuinted to 
f.722,00t>; lliat on th<* railways to I’ 1 (>,.78l>,t)(M). 
'Pht* military alVairs t>f Radt'ii an* imw exelusively 
regulalt'tl h\ the impt'iial ]»owei‘ ; the trot»ps of 
Raih'U ft»rm the major ]>arl ot tin* ttuirtet'uth cor]>s 
trarmee of the ('nipin*. 'Phe t'lVeclix* war strength 
of the aim_\ is t.i.ooo ; ja'acc, b7,0t)(). Karlsruhe 
is the icsitlciict* of lln* sovereign; I ht* capitals ot llie 
ftmr ‘fiifles' an* Constance, J-'ieihiirg, Kai isruhe, 
;iud .Maimht'im ; ami ht'siile-, lln'n* art* ft>ur towns 
each with a pt>pnlatit»n above 20,(i(><k 

llisinrtf. 'Plu* carlic'-l iiihahi! :i nl - t»i Radcii 
known it) hi-tt'V wi*ri* tin* A ifm.mni. I’ln-se 
Jfll nmlci tin* iioiuinit)n ot lln* I iaiiKs, arnl tin* 
tlukftltuii of thf Ah niaiini wa- ahttlishetl in t t8 
l.y Pt'pin tin* I.itih*. In the 11th century, 
a.’ Duke Rcrlht.ltl built the castle of Zahriugen 
in Rrt'i.sgniu, ami a tlcsfcmlaMl <»f his st'coiid 
.son tt»t»k the title of Alargrave of Ratleii, .ami 
hfcaiin* tin* ;iuc»*stor ot tin* still nourishing 
litmsc t»f R.nlfii. lb* diet, ill 1 IMO. The presi*iit 
e.'ipilal, Karlsruhe, was huill in 171.7 hy the then 
margrave, ('h.irles 111. It is It) his gTaiidson, 

( harles l''n‘tlerick, who s'lecei tletl in 174(7, that 
Ratleii owes ctuisiderahh* ai ec.s.situis ol lerritoiy ami 
pt>lit iiail im]>ortanec. P>y fav tuning the j»oliey of 
SapolcoTi, ami joining the ( ontt.*th‘ialiou of the 
Rhine, he doubled his ])t>s.snssious in extent and 
iiopiilatioii, ami acquiietl suct t'ssivclv the dignity 
of elector ami the title of giaml-tlukt*. In 1811 he 
was su(*ceeded hv his gramlson, w'ho, iiftei thl^ 
battle of b(‘ip; ig! st'cedetl fiom the ( ’onfederation 
of (he lihiiu, ami ( iSl.7) jt)im‘tl the (h'rman (Vm- 
federation, in w'.iieh limlen hehl the seventh rank. 

The (Irand-tluki* (Miarles granted (181S) the 
charter which forms tin* basis of the present eon- 
stitiuion Charles was succeeded in the same year 
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l>y liiH uncle Liuhvijic, av1»o was inclined to absolut- 
ism, and who, dviu<4: chiMlcss ( 1830), was succce<kMl 
by his brotla*!- Leopold. known libt*ral tend- 

encies of this prince j)roinised at lirst a now life 
to constitutional rule ; but tlie thle of reaction so<ni 
seized the <,^>vernmeut, and a tluctuatin^ contest 
between a reactionary cabinet and a «^r(»wing o]»]»o- 
sition was carried on till 1S4(), when the constitu- 
tional JJekk was made minister of the inUnior, 
and liberalism thus ]>laced at the helm. The ninth 
)arliamcnt met (Decetnber 1847) under the most 
rien<lly and promising auspices ; when the French 
revolution (February 1848) suddenly callo<l the 
radical party into the most violent activity. Not 
satistiefi with a multitmie of liberal measures passed 
by the legislature, the. revolutionarv lead«‘r s, lleckcr 
«and Struve, aimed at establisliing a republic, ami 
.stineil u]i an insurrection. The troons haviiii,^ si«le<l 
with the insur;^a‘nts, the ^o-aml-d»ike lied, and a 
Fonstiliient Assembly was called ( Mav 1849). 'Fhe ' 
duke had recourse to I’nissian ai<l, and after sexanal , 
battles, was ndnstate^l on his throne (.Inly 184th; I 
but the reactionary tcfulency was less mark«‘d in ; 
Uaden than in most other (Jerman states. In 18o9 j 
a j^rcat conflict between the state authorities ami ! 
the Fatlndic hierarchy ended in favour of the' 
latter; two years later a «lelinit<‘ settlement re- | 
cognised the comidde indcpemlence of the church, . 
a jnivile^e extemlcil als«) to tin; I'rotestaiit tdiiirch j 
of lladen. In 18(14 lilunnl icdorms reor;.:anis«Ml the 
administrative and judicial s\ stems of tlie «‘ountry. 
In the (‘onllict be!\V(‘(m Prussia and .Vustria in 
18t)(), Haden look ln‘r. placti with the enemi<*s of 
Prussia, and her troops fought in two imdbvtivt* ^ 
battles against the Prussians. At tln^ t»eace, lladmi : 
had to pay a heasy war imlemnity, reorganis<‘ 
luM* army on the Prussian model, and in 1897, ! 
eiitm* the NAnth ( Jeiimui Confederation. In 1870-71 I 
the troops of Hadiui fought with distinction in the ! 
French <'ampaign, and the grand-duchy became a j 
p:)!t of the restore<l (lennan em])iro. The Ohl 
Cailudii's have since been rec<»gnised, and elciiumt- 
ary e<lucatioTi has been secularised. 'Phe present 
giaiid-iluke is p'rictlrich I. (b. 1820; sue. lH.Vi). See 
(Ikum an V. 

Biulrih town and fashionable watering-[dace 
in the Swiss canton of Aaigau, on the left bank of 
the Limniat, 14 miles N . of /iiricli bv rail. It 
Jifis a (bSSO) of .3(»92, and its sulpbur-b.it hs, 

which were known to the Homans tis Ihrmur Ihl- 
rrtirtc^ yearly attract sona‘ 20, (MM) visitors. Tlndr 
tempeniture is as high as 117' F. Hadeiv, from 
the l.")tli to the ln'ginning of tln^ l^th century, was 
the seat of the Sw iss diet. 

BcUlcil-Kadoil^ a town in the grand-iimdiy of 
Baden, situatcfl in th<‘ ph*asant valley of the Oos, 
at the e<lge of the Black For<!st, 8 miles from tin* 
Khine, and 23 SSW. of Karlsruhe by rail. Pot>. 
(lHSr>) 12,782; but its visitors during the .season, 
Avhicli is at its height in .Inly ;ind .\ugust, are often 
four times the niimbm* of the settle<I ]a)puhition. It 
is chitdly celebrat<Nl for its mcdicirjal s]/riiigs, whi<*h 
were known in the time of tin; Homans, Ihuhui- 
H;id(*n claiming to have been nuimltn? ])v Ifadrian 
in the 2d <*.entury .A.l>. Vumerou Homan ant j«juities 
have been found in the neigh l)ourhood. ami tire 
jU'eservuMl in a museiim here, and n !.»ain.s of a 
vapour-bath tuid dungt'ons i>f the -amc .»cno<l were 
jliscoverod in laying tin; found ation*-- - f jIk'. new' 
castle*. Its iM bo’ s;ui’ gs h.a.*- a tenip('rature f)f 
11.5" t-o 1.50 F., are imjuf gimteil with iron, ni.ag- 
li. 'ia, and lime, Avitb sul]*buric and carbonic acids, 
and ,'iie esp.aially recoi. mcndcfl in elironic cMjta- 
iieons <li.st‘;i,ses, gout, rheumatism, and .sHmiaeh 
complait'.t*^. The chief spriri'r {yr.ytnrrtj) <Ii.s- 
charges in 24 hours about 4’J(M> cnbi<*, feet of 
water. The rejuitatic.n of Baden- Hu<len as a | 


receivetl an incretise from the visit of a 
mimher of Frencdi emigrants in the end of the 
IStli century, and since 1804 the gnuid - ducal 
family h.ave done everything possible to make the 
place more I’opuhir. So early as ISlo tlie tinnual 
guests numbered about' 2r>(M), and since then its 
fame as a bishiomil>le resort has yearly assembled 
not only so many, but so good a class of guests 
from all j»arts of the world, that in w'ealtb, gaiety, 
anil luxury, Baden-Baden may vie with the caiutals 
of Kurope. The number of visitors reached in 
188.3 to over ;50,000. The season lasts from May to 
September. Fiveii tlie winter season, which w’as 
starteil in 1872, keeps quite A. number of str.angers 
there. 'Plie b»‘;LUty of Baden-Baden has been largely 
due to its gaming tables, once tlie most renowned 
in Kurope, but closed with tlie rest of the licensed 
(Jerman gaming-houses in 1872; hesidi's paying 
JL rent of ov(‘r .P14,fMM), they used to devote a 
like sum yc'arly to the heautifying of the prom- 
enades ami jMihlic gardens. To the tables was de- 
voted part of the ( 'rnt rrrsttf/ons/itf ffs ( 1824 ), now' th** 
jirincipal resort of visitors, iiiclmliiig magnitieently 
<h*corated concert and b;ill I'ooms, .‘ind a rcstannint. 
.Ml around arc carefully kept uh'a.surc-groumF, 
Ic.'idiiig oil one Mde to the new Trinhhnllr ( 1842), 
or pump-room, which contains some large frescoes 
by (ibtzenbcrg(‘r, representing legends of the Hlack 
Fore.st. The thi*atrc (I8()2), the Friedrichsbad 
( 1877), and the \’ilhi Lenibouig, occupied by (biceii 
Victoria in 1872 .and 1.879, may also l»e noticed. 
'Pliodiivcs and walks around the town are l>cautiful. 
'Pile jiici uresque ruins of the ‘old castle’ still crown 
tlie summit of the Scldosslierg, .'iiid command a 
magniticeiit \icw of the Hliim* valley from Spires to 
Strashiirg. Lower down tin; hill, .and directly omm- 
looPiing the town, is the ‘new castle (1479), 
d(‘stroycd, like the old. by llic I’’!eiicli in 1989, hut 
restoriMl. and now the summer residence of tin* 
grand-duki*. 'Plicre is an Ibiglish clmrcb in the 
town, built ill 1898, and atlrctdv clnipcl for Hus'-ian 
visitors since 18.82. Si'c (Icrmaii works by Secfcls 
(18721, Biormanri (1872), Hciligonlha.l (1877); .and 
Scliiiars ( loth cd. 18.84); and lln Mitn rul 

b\ d'icbbonrne and I'rossi*! darncs ( 1883). 

Uatl<MI boi Wien (i.»‘. ‘ H.ad(*n near N icnna’b 
i a much freijuenicd wal i‘i ing-placc of An-tria. on 
thcSi hwcchal, I9j‘milc'> S. i»\ W. ot \’icnna hv lail. 
It w.as the Anna /'o//y/o///rn of the iJoinaiis, and 
is still famous for its warm mineral springs, which 
arc visited during the season b\ npwaids of 1(1, (MX) 

J person-'. Till* springs a'c suipliurous. with much 
carbonic ju’id gas, liavc a temperature, of 79 to 
j 104 F., and .aic good for .skin discas(*s, gout, and 
j rlieumatism. Fine liathing eslabli.slnncnts wcie 
elected b(*twi‘cn 1848 and 1877 . INq*. ( 1880) t)94.5. 

Ka'deiioell, a Higldand district in the sonih- 
cast part of I Mvcriicss-sliin*, 4.5 mih‘s long )»y 19 
broad, bounded by Loebaber, Atbole, Braemar, 
and Aloniy, ami traversed by the. Sjiey. It is 
nnicli eoven‘d with forest, and is ehielly composed 
of gneiss rock, with a little granite*. It was a 
lordship, held from 12.30 by tlie eldest hraneh of 
the great house of Comyn, on wliose forfeiture in 
I30(i Bruce licstowed it on his nejdiew Handoljih. 
In 1371 King ivol)(*rt II. gave it to his son, ‘the 
Wolf of Badeiincli.’ on the failure of whose de- 
seeiidiuits it reverti'd lo the* crown, which, in 1452, 
granted it to the* Kail ot Iluntly. 

Bailee (otyiuology unhnown, sometimes given 
from Lat. hajnl , ‘I cjutv ; ’ mor<‘. pridiahly 
(‘oiinectcd Avith bffthjf'r ), a ligure. or cmhlein 
n.sed, either with or Avithout a nioito, as the 
distinctive cogidsniice ot a i'amily. Familv hiidgesi 
Avhicli originateii in the infancy of herahb‘y» 
€and continued in high favour doAvn to tlie loth 
century or later, were sometimes taken from a 
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hearin^^ in tlie family coat, ami sometimes bore 
allusion to the owner’s name, estate, or <>niee. 
While the banner, shield, and jupon of the knight 
displayed his armorial coat, and tlu^ crest sur- 
mounted his helmet, tie* l)a<l;j;e flittered on his 
standard and |)enoneelle, and on the sleeve, breast, 
or back of his retainer, and occasionally h<*l}>ed 
to decorate his armorial seal. I)evic<‘s, otherwise 
analo;^ous to badges, <lid‘ere»l from them as iMdoii”- 
in^' to individuals, not families. The /frnr-(fr-lis, 
as the IkuIk^*. of the kiu;.;s of France, jlates as far 
hack as the rei^n of J^ouis VII. (11H7 llHO). Of 
(he Fn;.;lish n^val badges, wliidi have varied much, 
a few may be enumerated. A star between the 
liorns of a. (M‘<‘sc(Mit appears on tin? ; 4 reat seals of 
llichard I., John, and Henry III., and a ca^^tle 
(allusive to liis descent from the house of Castile) 
on that V' Fdward II. An (istrich feather was 
us(*d by Falward III.; ainl the same cognisance 
was borne ardent by the lllack Priin-e, and ermine 
hv dohn of (iaunt. None of tin? sovereigns of tin* 
house of IMa.nta'.^enet W(*re in the, hahit of usin^^ the 
phiiitn comnnudy known as the bad^t* of 

that house ; but a livery <*ol!ar of luoom j»ods with 
a white hart iM'ndant ajipears in tin* i»ortrait of 
Kichnnl II. at Wilton. Of the famous ri\al co^j- 
Tiisances of the hous(‘s of ^’o^k and Lain“a^tcr, the 
re»l ios(* \\;is first adopt<‘d h\ llemy l\’. and the 
white by Kd ward l\\ The 'I’udor soverei^^ns ttsed 
tin* red and whit** ros**s variou.-ly unit***!, p*u’ j»a.l<*, 
(piat l*‘rl> , an*l <un* within the*>tln*r. 'Tin* thisi!**, 
as tin* ha*|o«* ot Scotia, ml, s****ms to ha.\ ** be**n lirst 
tts*_?<i by dames III. ; a, ml on the union *»f tin* 
crov’tis, tin* n)se and thi.'>rl** w*‘i*‘ us**d dimi*liate<l 
am! crown**'!. Tin? roNal l>a<!;;<‘s of tin* I’liit***! 
Kiuedom as now in n-e (‘'ctl!***! !»y .''i^n inannal in 
j.sol ' ar<* a widt** r<t.>(‘ wltldn a r<*d, cro^^.•n**l. tor 
Fn;j,lau*l ; a thisth* propei’, ciow m‘d, f<n iM'otlaml; 
a hai]» or, striii;,:*'*! ai;:«’Ut, nud a trefoil v**rt, for 
lr«*iainl ; ami, *ni a nnniiit \* rt, a. «ii.i.i 4 on ]»a''''ant, 
viiiL;;- *‘\pa,mled, ami <*mloi<**d ^n!**s, for Wa!**s. 
..Kmt'MjL;' the best known !»a*!,LM*s of tin* Fnyli>!i 
nobility an* tin? crc*sc<‘nt of tin* l’*‘H‘i**.'', tin* Inick!** 
of tin* IV'lhaiMs, the l>ear an<l ra‘ 4 ; 4 *‘d stall’ of the 
Kails of Wa,rwiek, ami iM'rtain intert wiinal <‘*n'*ls 
kr •'.? n ;i,s kn*>t<. th** bums of wh'ndi have sonn* 
tiim'*> lM»en sn;;^*'*'!***! h\ the initial lett**r ol tin* 
jj.'Um* or lith? of the lM.*atet. In the Wake ami 



1, Wake and Oriaond kn«)t ; *2, I,iacy knot; I>*)wen 
knot; 4, Heiicayc knot ; a, I )iii.ro hud^c. 

Ormond knot ('.ic. 1 , it is n<)t dilVicnlt to tia**** a 
IK ami two Os. Tht* llonrchi* r kii*)t, as 'C*'n *»n 
the t*)mh of Archbish*)}* Tb)tiicbi*'r at Canl**rhnry, 
hears a resenthlauoe t** tw*) />>, an*i the Slallbnl 
knot to two Ss. The Jai**y knot ( 2) eontain^ 
witltin it a rebus on the l*mr le*.t*'i* 4 the uaim* 
‘Lacy.’ As exam])les of the hadyes t twt) *liflerent 
families entwined h\ a knot aiJ<l usi »l by the *le- 
wendants of both, Jin* fiie ba*l; <* *'t the Daores 
( ^*^ 9 * •*>), c*md>iniu*^ their own esealnip-shell witli the 
ni'.'ged stall* of Neville; ami that of K*lward, Lord 
Haatiuf^s, unitinjx the garbe *>i the IVverelks with 
the sickle of the Huiigerfonls. 


It lias be*‘n the usaoe of the Hiohlaml elans t*) 
appr*)priate <-**itain plants, (;lii*?lly iiativ**, as th*‘ir 
ba*loes, e,*>mnn)n licalV b(*ino the had;^*.* of tin* 
NIa<**h)nal*ls, hell-heat h(*r of the Ma***louo:als, Imlly 
<>f tin* Ma(*k*'n/i**s ami Maclean'-!, box of tin? Ma<‘- 
int*)slt*‘s and Mnephersons, fern of tin* ('hislmlms, 
lir cluhmoss or wihl myrtle *)f the (’amphells, \c. 

The t*?rm ha*l;;«* is also nppli***! to tin? *listin*‘liv** 
i *h.*coratioii of an oi**ler of Kni;ihthoo*l. J{ad^(*s *>f 
this *h‘seription ;i,n* notice*! in tlie separate articl*_*s 
relating.;- to the *liiren*nt knightly *)r*h*rs ; tlm-'-e of 
. haron(?t,s in the arti**h? IjAitoNK'r. 

Alarks “f «lisiinction nse*l in p.-irty warfare, and 
*h*\ iees a*lo]>t*'il hy *'lnhs or ;»N.s«)i‘iali*>ns, ar*_* som*?- 
timt*,s in loose p*>pnlar lan;L;ua;;** call***l iK'nlj^es. 
(*ocka*les are the subject of a s*‘parate article. 
S*_*e also Dkvick, ('UKsi', llKi; VLT)I;^. 

H«ul&l‘4‘r fd/'b.v), a. ; 4 **nns of (‘arnivores of 
tin? M iistrl idtr (»]• Weasel and Otter family, 'riie 
Skunks ( .l/f/y/z/Vr .S' ), Saml-hears {A rrtun ii.r), Ameri- 
can l>a<l;;<‘r.s [ )y Latcls [ MrU i mrtt A**., 

arc closely r**lat(**l ;.;*‘ncra in tin* sann* sid* family 
as tin* l>a*lyi*r (d/r/bAr). Ha*l^**rs, lik** the r**st 
; *>f tin* family t** whi**h th(*y l)**l*nm, ar*? ahimst 
i *iuito plaiitiyiadc i.*‘. tln*y walk *»n the \\h*)le 



Iknl^ur (d/t/e.'f tiffiinrin). 


s<»h* *»f tin* f*M>l, ami not imwely *>n the f*)M* part 
of it. 'I’ln* l*o*l\ is iliiis hr*>ii.uht rn.*aror t** the 
;.;ronml tiian it <»t herw i-'** \\*>nld h** fr*>m their 
ii'ijyth *)f liinh. The l*iw*‘i jav is locke*l into its 
so<*k**l in a very r<‘niarkahlc way, whi**h e\]»lains 
th*’ir tenacious ^lip. rh** head is hniLT, \'iti» <1 
p*)inl***i mrt/./h*; ih** tad short; tin* --kin \ **i y thi*‘k, 
looso, am! V*»u; 4 h ; the hair hm;?. llolh (‘ai" aii*l 
ev«*s .arc small. I In* ;L?‘ait is ''l»>w. tin* habits noc 
tnrnal ami snlitai.N. d ln*re ar** li\*-* to*‘s on «?a<*h 
both of tin* f*)rc ami himi fc**l, ami the feet are 
[)****idiarly a*lapt***l f*>r *li;^^;^in; 4 ‘ ami l>un*)w iiiji;. 
A j)*'<*uliar cliarai*tcri-'ti** ot th** ha*l;j:ers is tlie 
pos'-t*ssion *)f a l>a;.i’ l)(*m‘ath the tail, for th** s*?cr*'- 
I tion of a p*'**nliar substama*, *)f a *lisa»;re(*able 
od*>ur, wbicli is suppose*! t** in* *)t use in <lirectine 
tin* s**.\*‘s t*» ea*h *)ther in tbeir solitary wa.mler 
in^s. — d'ln* ( **>mm*)n Iknlyej' (.17. Itt.ms *n‘,.l/. /■///- 
q(7t'is) is the onlv hear-like *jna*lnij)ed now hnind 
in the IJrilish l.siiamls, ami that *)nl\ rarely. It 
i> wi*l**ly diil'ns***! *>vcr lbiro]»e ami the ini*l<llo 
, iiarts of Asia, dhe ***)b)nr is erayish brown, v**!*;- 
i 111”' to re*l ahoN'*? ami black beneath ; th** hea<l 
■ white, NNith a l*ni.nitmlinal black haml on each 
si*le ; the hoiiy hnu*’ hut r*)lmsi, in size ahout 
e<[ual to that *>f a small f*»\, tin* liair c*>arse ami 
reaehinj,;’ t*> tlu? '.;r*niml as th** animal walks. Ihc 
avera'*'e leicth is - fe**t ti in**!ies, ami th*3 lu*ij.*ht at 
the sh*>ul*l«*7- li inch.*.. It haunts the j-loomy 
reees.ses of wo*nis, *)r thick jilantathms on the siiles 
of hills, an*l *li^^ fm itself ‘a *l*‘cp ami well.f*)rme*l 
*l*)mi**ile, consist iii^;- *)f more than *»m‘ ai»artmeut, 
the .single entrance to which is by a deep, *)hli.jue, 
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aiitl even tortuous excavation.’ In such an exe.ava- 
tion as tliis, the animal sleeps duriii;' the day and 
througli the winter. It us^^s its nose in digging, 
and strrapes with the fore-oaws. Hinging the earth 
as far hack as possible, ainl when the aeeuinulation 
is considerable, pushing it away by means of the 
hinil-feet. I’he habits of the ba<1ger are extremely 
cleanly. It is one of the most perfectly omnivor- 
ous of animals, in a wild state as well a-s in con- 
thieinent ; fruits, roots, beech-mast, eggs, young 
birds, sniall (luadiujjeds, frogs, snails, worms, and 
insects, equally <*onstitute its natural food. lM»r 
the sake of the lar\;e of wasj)s and wild bees, it 
oven ventures to ilig u]) their m'sts, its being 

impervious to their stings. It is oft<*n caught by 
• iigging, t>r by ])laeing a sack in the moutli t>f its 
bole, when it is out at night. Bogs sent into tin* 
hole are often foile<l by tin* earth w hich the animal 
throws back np(ni tliem, to block up their way, 
nor is it easy for a dog to contend with it, 
owing to the, great strength »»f its legs ainl j.aws. 
A barbarous sport, called badger-baitiFig, (hunrimj 
the hdftfjcr, was formerly common, but has been nro- 
bibited by a(‘t of t)arliament since lS.“i(). A b;ulgcr 
kept ill a barrel was assai h‘d by dogs, and at last, 
yielding to superior nnmlMM'>, was dragged out, 
u[M>n which it was released, and allowed to go 
back to its den, to ?een\(‘r itself, and be bail<‘d 
again, wbieb bappiuied several times daily, when 
the badger w'as kept as an attraction to a }>ul»li<*- 
bouse of the lowest sort, 'rin* \erl) to lunlifrr, 
expressive of i»ersevering anno\anco by imim‘rous 
assailants, w;is originallv «‘mployed witli reterem’e 
to this juaetiee. 'I'ln; i)esli of the l»adger is said 
to be very agreeable, j)arl ienlarly when cured like 
luims. U is Usually fat, Wko that of most shig- 
gish heavy iinimals. In ('hina it is much us«‘d 
for food. The ba»lger is easily <lonicslicatcd when 
takmi young, ami becomes \ er_\ tame. In Scot hand 
and the noitb <»f Ihigland, a bad;,ier is still calhal a 
its .Anglo-Saxon name, pie-erved in the 
name of s»)me phu*(‘s ; in ‘^ome parts of KnglaiMl it 
is termed a The Indian IJluilu ‘'oor ( i.e. Ilear- 

])ig ), or Sand-bear ( A rrftm f/.r elo*'e|y le 

sem)»les the badger, but. is taller, and lias a more 
liog-lik».* muzzle, and a hmgta- tail. Its habits and 
its food are very similar, and w limi atla« ked, it lilv<‘- 
wise defends itself witli gr«-at \igonr. It is eliielh 
found ill hilly ilistiicts. ddie Ameiiraii IJ.idger, or 
T axel { ), is a distim*!, more 

carnivorous g(;nns, dith ring in dentil hm and in 
some features of tin; skull. It (diietly pn*ys on 
small animals, su«di as marmots, whiidi it pursues 
into tlieir holes in I be - ndy pl.-iins iie.ir the 
.Missouri and the ilo-dvV Mon nl a ins. In its |•m'’nit 
of the smaller (|uadiniMMls u|»o]i wliiidi it feeds, it 
enlarges their lnirrow<, and n-mbus Mime parts (d 
the plains dangerous to persons on lior''ebaek. Its 

I irevailiug iMiloiM’ is hoary gray in winter, \elh)wisli 
jrown in summei-, and nMd«‘r jj.irls geuej.-iIlV 
yellow'isli white; a white stiipe runs from the 
nose ovci the forehead to the leek. d’he liair 

bciamies not only vm v long Imt we.olly in wint< i 
— TTie burrowing pow< of this enimal are e\ 
traordinary. It som.-times nc'’ '‘s In . -.w s b or 7 
feet deej>, ninning umbu- grouii.. lo a. imigtii of .*10 
feet. 

Badger See Dachsih n:». 

Badv^llis^ a V'‘gion north of Hmnt. *v)nipri‘-ing 
the (country bet\ve**n tlm Muig-ia.lj and the Hari- 
nul livers, ;is far nortlnvanl as the edge of the 
<lc^e^t. ft lies just to the south of the boundary 
line between Afghanistan and the Itussian terri- 
tories, as defined in ISH7. 

Badi a-y-Labliclu DoMiNiM), an enterprising 
traveller, born at Barcelona in 17 l»l>. Karly smitten 
;vith the love of travel and a<l venture, in 1801 be 


crus.sed to Africa, disguised as a Mussulman, under 
the name Ali-Bei. From his youth he had been a 
ile.voted student of Arabic, and his knowledge of 
the manners and customs of the ])eople xvas so 
intimate that be could escape ileteelion, while to 
make bis conformity c.oniphTe, he bad even circum- 
cised himself. 11 is tact and talents gained for him 
such esteem that he w as invited to the court of the 
emperor of Morocco. After a two years' n*si<lence 
ill Nloroceo, he set out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
ami travelled through Barbary, Greece, Kgyjit, ami 
Syria, meeting everywlimo a kind reception. At 
the holy city of tlie Moslems be took his part <luly 
in all tlie .solemn riti's, and If.is the ^distinction of 
being tin* lirsl Gliristian that bail visitisl it since 
the institution of Islam. In 1S()7 be rcturncil to 
Spain, attmdiod himself to King .Joseph, and was 
appoinieil in ISI‘2 Brefect of (‘onlova; hut on the 
fall of \a})olcoii's power two years later, he was 
(‘ompelled to h‘avc tlu‘ country. lie went to .l*aris, 
where in 1S14 In* ])nhlislu‘d an account of his 
travels uinh*r tluHitle Vmftujr d' A! i- Hr! ea Afritpix 
i t m J.v/V. His work was translatisl into most of 
the Kuronean languages. Four y<‘ars after the jmh 
lieation, In* sid off on another journey to tin* ICast, 
Imt <licd in S,\i ia on his w ay to I Jamasciis, .SOth 
August ISIS. ‘ 

BudlllilltoiK the si^at of the Duke of Beaufort 
((|.v.), in tin* south of Gloucestershire, 7 miles F. 
ot Vale .Jum*tion. It is a stately I’alladian editict^ 
of IbS*2, with a, line park. l*'rom it have, Iteen 
nam(‘<l a kind of claret cup, and a gaiin*, a ptv- 
de<*cssor <if l.'tw n tennis, pla\cd with a shut lh‘,e»)ck 
instead of a liall. 

Bodriliai ll« a peak of the main I lima la van 
range, ( Jarliw al district. Nort h wc.-^tei n BroN im-cs 
India, 22,‘.H)1 feet altovi* the soji. .\ ''lirine of 
\ islinu stamls on oin* of its shoulders at a height 
of lt),’t(M) feet, alioiit .">() miles N K. of Srinagar. 
I'his temjdt^ ovelhaMg'^ a sa<*ied tank, which is 
siipplieil trom a thermal spring in tin* neighlMnir- 
hood. .\s ahlntion in tliesi* waters is held to 
eh*ans<^ from all pa.^t -in , Badrinath is a grand 
resort of pilgi inis, e\ ei v Near hiinging large niiia- 
beis; Imt eveiy iwelflh >ea.r, when a jieriodieal 
fesli\al is I'elebraled, eolleeting fully .Vd.lHM). 

a. toain.in piibliHier. l.orii in 
iMOl .it I'.sseii, \v hen* since* 1 7b7 his father had 
earned <>n the business printi'i and bo«»ks(‘llcr. 
He bim''i‘lf startl'd in Im-iin'ss in I.s27 .’it ('obh'iil/, 
wlieie In* died, t)«-ted)er t, He is best and 

('vi'iy when* known as the eirigina tor of a series <,f 
admirable guidebooks. With Miiirav's ‘ H.aii 1 
boo.^s ’ for 1 liei)- pa If 1 ! e, tie* Geiinan works, in the 
couiseof ne<*essivc edition-, have lieeii so improved 
and entii ’ly rewritten, that tliey base come in most 
essmitials to equal, and in sonu^ to surpass tin ir 
models; and tiow tin* joiiihts an* puldislu'd in tlie 
princijial lajigiia.gc‘s of Ininipe. 4'li<* Imsiness was 
removi'd in ls72 to l.eip/ig, carried on under tin* 
on of (lie foniidei. 'rbe liist guidebook jmblished 
i s Karl Baedeker wa - .i, small book on the llliine, 
o(' wliicli in is;ib lie pnulneed a third edition 
inliiely n'wiitteii by himself (2lst. cd. ISSl). 
Between that time and ISSS, w'lu'u an excel- 
lent guide to tJreat. Britain was jmblished, the 
wan'd Baedckei' lias lieiiome almost a synoiiyin for 
gnidehook. 

BaH, l»Hi-:r.. Sec .ICta.K. 

Bai^ia^ U Sjianish town 2.7 7niles SSF. of 
Gonlova, with a trade in grain and oil. In tim 
(tastlo here, Bedro the Cniel murdered the Moorrsh 
king of (inuimla witii all Jim train. J*oji. (JS78) 
I .*1,336. 

Baer, Kaul FhnsT von, a distinguished 
*Bussian naturalist, wlio contributed very largely 
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the progress of Tiafiiral science, especially 
of embryology, was born February ‘20, I70‘2, in 
fc'^tboiiia. I)uring 1810 14 be studied inedirine 
at tlie university of Dorpat, but in 1814 studied 
comparative anatomy in Wiirzburg. In 1817 be 
went to Kiinigslierg, where*, two years after, be w;is j 
appointed })rofessor of Zoology, and ebarged with | 
tlie organisation of fclie zoological museum. In 
is;i4 be was called to St Petersburg, and was soon 
known as one of the most active memlH*rs of the 
Aca<lcmy. In 18.‘17 bo visited Nova Zembla;and 
ill I8r)l-r)t) be devoted luTicb time ami study to the 
lisberies on l^ike IVijms, the Hall ic, and the ( 'aspiaii 
Sea, pulilisbirV mfge work thereon, and sug- 
gesting many improved me.(bo<ls. spe< ially 

applied himself to embryobigy ; and lo bis lalxn ious 
investigations we owe most valuabb; diseoveries in 
regard ti. the development of animal life. Heginning 
with bis Episinla aa Ori MntmmdiHin at J/tntu'/n's 
(/ttfcsi [Ia*i\k 18‘27), be still fm(b<‘r ebi(idate<l this 
>ubjecb in a great work on de\ (‘lopmeiit of animal 
life from its lirst germ { Eh! trii lrlnni/s tjes;‘liirhti\, 
1S‘2S .*17), and one on the ilevelopment of lisbo-. 
(ISHo). In 1804 the liflietli year of bis doctoral!*, 
w:"- <*!‘lebrated by tin* Kstboniaii imlality, at wbosi* 
e.vpens!* a splcmlid volume was j»ublisli<‘d, contain- 
ing Ha(‘r’s ant.obiograpby. Ifedie«l Novtmiber *28, 
1S70. His works are disiingnisle'd by Jm-idity as 
w<'ll as keen oliservation and brilliant s}a‘culati!)n ; 
they includ<\ besides lbos(i abovr nam(‘«l, a work 
on two-lmdii'd monsl(*rs. His and Kfrinr 

Anf\(t(:ir a]>])ear(‘d in lsr»t-7”»; tie* llt/fntfp' zur 
Kt'nnf (/c.v I! nssi.srhi tt //< /V/> v ( liy him aid Hel- 
MKTscii, in 20 vols.; in ISOI 7”>. 

I1»<I4*%«I« n. bamlsoim; ol<l town oi’ Spain, in tin* 
prnvinc!* of dami, b mil‘'s fmm a, .■^lalion of its own 
name, ibis being 100 luilos S. of Madrio. 'Tlu* 
U'tilia of the. Homans, ami tie* soat o» Mo«uisb 
califs and Kings, \Nitb 1 r»0,000 ii’liai»ilanls, it m‘\(‘r 
fairly rccov(*red fiom its ^ack l>y tie? ('astilian-i in 
1‘2‘28. Its ]»rim ipal biiiMiugs are tin* <|Uomlaiii 
uiiiv(*rsitv (I7);i:i) ami tlie ^.iratorv of St Philip <lc 
Neri. Pop, ( 1878) I k:i77. 

If a f fa* s<‘«‘ pAfiio.s. 

Ifafliii^ W’llOJVM, mn igator ami diMM»\mcr, ir 
bemv(’d to bav«* boen born in i imlon about ir»S4; 
Imt I'l * !*arliest. kmiwn fact regarding him is that 
in- aileil in 101‘2 pilot of tin* /^///' /e*/'. from Hull, 
on a \oyago of di^covory io (in ciilaiid. In HiHl 14 
iic servt'd in tb»! Spit/lM*rgcn wliab! Iisber\ , ami In* 
uioie an a«‘count of tbi" and bis prcvinii.-' >ai\ag<*. 
In Itild be took sci > iee with a comj»a.ny as ].ilol of 
Ibe Ihficoret'fj in search of a Noitli west Passage, 
ami made ai'an' i.’ examination of Hml-on Strait: 
Ids reeorde<l lati' ioe,-. ami miles of tb * tid(‘s are in 
lemarkabb* agre«*imMit willi ibosi* of a lator !lat»- 
In tlie following y<‘ar, with Paplain P*>l»)t, be dis- 
covered, cliari 4 .‘«p, am! uaimMl Smith S* nml, and 
several ^itliers, and explored tin* larg‘- nilct now 
ass<M*iated with bis narm*. Haf(*r iina'-t ii alion has 
conlirined bis <b‘serip( ions. His lat<‘.-,t vnya.gt‘s. 
1010 ‘21, Nvere io tin* Kasi. .\t the si«'<g» of (irimi/, 
which the Kngli.-b wcni Indping tin* Sliah of Persia 
to recover from the Portuguese, be was ki!b*d by a 
shot, ‘2.*ld flanuary li»‘2*2 See I oy/'O/c.v of WUham 
edited bv (' H*. Markbain (IS.SO). 

^ ifaittii If ay, a gulf, or lather s<»a, cii the 
NK. coast of Ndirtb Am<‘ri«‘a. extiMidiug betwi’cii 
(Greenland ami the great islands N H. oi Hmlson 
Pay (one of wliicb is (‘al'i^d Hatbn Islaml), iu 
65P to 78® N. lat. It is about StK) n dos long, with 
an average bread tli of ‘2.‘ d. ddn: slmres are bir 
the most part loftv atnl preci|»'tons, baeke<l by 
rang^ of siiow-cla!i mountains. Haffiii Hay com- 
jnunicates witli the .Atlantic (brean by Davis 
Strait; and vvitb the Arctic Ocean by Smith 
Sound on tlie north, and Lancaster Sunud on 


the Nvest. Ha tli n Hay, discovt'reil in ir)6‘2, w’as 
first exploHid in Kilo by William Hatlin, pilot of 
an exjieditioii (‘.onnmin^ed by Hylot. Whale ami 
seal tisbing arc* prosecuted to a largo (‘xtent in 
Hallin Hay, w'bicb, on aecount of iee, is only 
na\ igabb* tor some four inontbs in summer. 

Baiucaiiloyo, a village on the east eoiist of Equa- 
torial Africa, oj»positc tin? i-.biml of Zanzibar. From 
this jioint caravans oft(n "tart for the interior. 

Ifa£i:assr« nlso called (‘ane-straw or (dine-trasb, 
is tlie r»‘tus<* l(*ft aft«‘r tin* expression of the sac- 
ebarim* matter trom the cane in the niaiiufacturo 
•)f .sugar. See SruAlt. 

BajratHlc { Kr., a trilb*/), a game soniewliat 
re.sembling billiaids. A bagatellc-iioard is usually 
about t teet long and ‘21 incln's broad ; it is of 
slat<*, ami is lim?d wiib <*b)tb and cusbioinMl ; ami a 
game is playc'd on it with iiim* small i\orv balls 
and a cue or mact*. 'I'lie jilaycr's olijcrt is to nut 
I tin*, liallsdown in niin? nnmbei'cd bolos a,t t In* fnrtner 
I s!“micircular end of the board. The game is as obi 
i at least as IS lit. 

B<i$|^<lad, tin*. ca]»ital of tin? province !>f the 
.sann* name in the Slv of ,\siati«* 'rurkey, is 
sifnate!| on both l»anks of the J’igris, about d(M) 
miles from ils moiitb, in IVA' *20' N. lat., and 
44' ‘2.T E. long., in a Mat, trc<‘Iess plain of con- 
si<b‘rald(* extent, \vbic*b is dotted with the ruins of 
ain*i(‘nt buildings, 'rbct'utin* city i" snrrnumbMl by 
a brick wall, o miles in circumb'ri'iicc ami 40 teet 
bigb, but in sonn* places In oki-n down, and bv .a deeji 
dry dit<*b ; tin* two parts ar«* coiim*ctc<l by a. bridge 
of boal.s, *2*20 ,N ards long, and the conimnnii^al ion is 
gnard(*d by a. citmlcl. TIi aie four gatc^^, tb 
liiiest of wbicli, bearing daw* Oi^O, lias remained 
clos«*d sinct* Kids. it. lias an c\t?fnn‘]y t>ielnr- 
esijiu* appearance from the inisi b*, being i‘?iciicb‘!l 
and int!*r''pcrsod with grovi-^ of datc-ti'ccs, ibrougli 
wbicli orn? m.iv catch tin gleam of domes ami 
minaret.s ' laii It iloes not imjirove on closer iii- 
sjiection. 'Idle sin'cts an narrow. croidNi'd, nn- 

pav!*d. ainl ilirlx, full of ruts, and sln‘\\(‘d with 
garbag!*, wbicli. bowcvi.'r, is for tin* most [lart 
removed bv <log", tie* only public s<‘av(*ngers in the 
East, 'riic lio lia\c, in gcin'ral, no windows 
: towards tin* fi it, and an* built of old, y(*llowisb- 
' red brick, bnl eirint*‘tioi is often \»*ry gorgt'onsly 
«i«-coral(‘d. I'li. vanlnd ceiling", rich mouldings, 
inlai«l mirror^, and m:L"si gilding. In ing back to 
tl v!’col li‘ct ion of the tiaAcib*r * t he golden prime 
of goo«l Haroiin A1 Ha."i‘liid. Hagdad contains 
upwards of MM) mo,"»|ncs, iliongb bao'ivdOol them 
an* in ns«*; ami a > iigc general liosjntal Iim" n*ccntly 
*ecn erected. riic'^s*, iog(*tl>cr witli tin* klians, 

' ba/aars, batlis. ami tin* palace of the governor, 

: an* the only noticeable Iniildings in tin*, city, W'bose 
; public, etliticcs, imlced. an*. nn‘anev than those of 
i any other oiieiilal town of a like si/.c. 1 be <lomes 
' anil minarets, tin* earliest tlaling from l‘2:r), are. 
ornamented with gland lil--^ ami painting, in 
grc<*n ami w bite. 

I'be ba/aars (‘xbibit tin* ]»rodnc<‘ ot both 'rnrkisli 
and Eiiropt'an markets; Init conim(‘n*e ba,s greatly 
‘ d!*t.*n*as<*d since IN'rsia begaii to t lade w ith iMirope by 
! way <if 'I’rebi/ond on tin* nortli, ami by the lN*rsiari 
(Kdf on the. south. Nevei lln'le"S. tbongli no longer 
tin* chief enijioriiim of )m*n‘bamlis(* tictweeii baistand 
West Asia, Hagilad still carries on a (‘oiisiderablc 
trailic with .Aleppo ami Llamast'iis, ami lias niaiiu- 
faetnves of red ami vellow leal her, silks, ami cotton 
stiifl’s. Of late years many l-airopejui bouses have 
settb*d agents ill tin* town, and Hritain, h ranee, anil 
Russia liavi als,» consuls fticre. 1 bites, w’ool, grain, 
and tiininic (a siilistitnte lor tol>a(‘c<>) are c.vjioited, 

I and a number of horses are- sent int-o India. Of 
1 the population, variously estiniateil at from ('»(), (HH) 
^ to 180.(X)0, the greatest part are 'furks and Arabs ; 
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tlie roinaiinliM* jiro native Cliristians, Jews, Armo- 
nians. Hi ml us, Afj^haiis, ami Persians. Tn suniiiior, 
the heal is <»])pressive, ran^iny from 7.T at sunrise 
to 1*2*2' rain does not fall on more than twenty 
or thirty days throu;^liout the whole year; hut 
when the snows melt on tlie Armenian hills, the 
Tiy^ris heeomes a majestie, and often a <lestrne(ive 
river. Tn ISJl an iiinmlatimi destr«>yed one-half of 
the town, and several thonsaml lives. (^holera 
visits it periiMlieally ; in 1S;{1, 4(H)() jK'ople perislu'd 
daily for st'veral <lays from its lava^es. In 1S70 71 
1{a<;da<l also sntlered severely from famine. Since 
ISJli, Ih'i tie'll st»‘amers havt‘ j)lied on the Ti”:ris 
hetwoen llagdad and liasra ; and here is one of the 
chief stations of tln^ An;;lo-Imlian telc'^raph. 

lhiu:«lad was «»(.'iierally helieved to have heen 
founded hy the .\hhaside calif Almansur, 7ti4 
A.D., hut Kawlinson, in ISTS, tliscovered helow the 
normal river-leNel walls of 1 nick work, each hri(dv 
hearing the name and titles of Nehncliadnezzar. 
fn the htli <‘entnrv it w;is greatly enlarged hy 
Haronn .Al-Hasehid, who erected nnmerons edilices 
on the east side' of the 'I'i^ris, ami eonmM-ted its two 
hanks l»y a hridirt* of l^mts, and umho* his son, A I 
Main An, it Is'canie the i;reat seat of Arabic h'arn- 
in;jr and literature. A hnndre<l years later, I»a; 4 ’«lad 
was rava;.;*^! hy the 'rnrks. In 1*277 the grandson 
of (Jen;.^his Khan, Hnlakii, put an »‘ml to the ohl 
califati! ; hut tin* d(*s(‘(‘iidants of this Tartar con- 
(pieior were pel h‘d hy 'riinnr, who took tin* city 
in 13011. After s(*v(*i'al vieissitmh*s, it remained in 
the possession of a Turkoman chief, who.se dxnast s 
eoN-eriied until 1477. la the he;,dniiin^^ of tin* Idth 
century, Siiali Ismael, the foundiy of the Sutlide 
dyn.'isty in Persia, made himself master of it ; sim*e 
which ]M.‘riotl it has repeatedly he«‘n a hone of con- 
tention hetwtaui 'rinks and IV't^iaii-s. .\ft<‘r a 
memorahly ohstinate sie^m. it was com|Uered liy 
the sultan. Murad IN'. , in Ih.'lS. Nadir Shah vainly 
essayed to r(*take it in the istli century, and e\er 
since it has h(*en under the -way of tlie iNnte. 

i’he province of lla;^dad, lyin;x hetw<‘en Arabia 
ami Persia, comprisi's the ; 4 H‘ater |>ortion of tin* 
l>aMn of the Lower Euphrates and 'Pinri-. and is 
estimated to have a population of -4, (MM), 000. Tin* 
part lietween the two riNcis, including ancient 
Niesojiotamia an<l llahylonia, ihou^rh now mostly 
a barren wilderness, was in amieiil times liixuri 
.iiitly fertile, tlu^ seat of niiyhly emjures, and 
inhabited by in<lustrious pojmlations. 'Phe inhab 
itants are eom]»ose<l of 'Purkomans, .Armenians. 
Turks, Jews, Arabs, and Kurds; the last of which 
races are jiotoiious for their open ami audacious 
depredations. P'oj a desni; Aon oi the cities w hh h 
in armient times adorned this region, see As.sVklA, 
llAlJVkON, (.’TKSIl'lIoN, NiNKVKII, SKLKri'lA. 

Bauoliot* WAL'JKJt, Kn;.disli ecoimmi-it and 
journalist, was bojii at Lan.:.^l>ort in Somei.Mdshire, 
in lS*2(j. He a((i*nde»l .scIjokI at ]*rist<>!, and in 
1S4*2 went to (hiiNersity (’o!le;.re, London, where 
he graduati'd in LS4S ; aherward . studied law , and 
was called to the bar in lho*2, but. joims* his father 
in his business of banker ami shijMiwner ai Lanu- 
)ort. In iSoS he nianie«l a 'biuchlt . ot the Light 
Ion. James W'ilson, rounder n! b** /A ././/sy news- 
jiapei ; ami from bSOO till *24111 Aiareh ls;7, when he 
died in liis native town, he was the e.bpu- of that 
important join /ial. Pagehot's literal v .u Lv ity hegaii 
in 18oL wiien lie was in Paris at tin* ime of the 
coup •rant, and wn te ,M*ven 'eltei*- tn a London 
lapm*. justiJving ih*' ptt.iey ol Napnleon. PIm* c 
etters w»*re puhlislied after iii.s d(*ath in tin* li’st 
vehiim of his p Si uni ' Besides .sonn* other 

works of minor impm la.o-e, tiiere appeared during 
hi.-, lifetime : The / 'e.//.'.s7/ i* ut{<,n , a hook 

of grroat value, translated several moilern 

)aiigiia;os; Thysiea anti PoUfa-.i, a tn atis<* onh- 
lishetl in tlie International Sidenlilie Series, which 


an])Iierl to the rliseussion of ])olities the theory 
of evolution ; and Lombard Street, an able work 
on the money-market. Among his postlmim 
oils juihlications may he nientioneil liis Literanj 
St adieu, in ‘2 vols., and his ICeonomie Studies, in I 
vol. Bagehot w'as a vigorous ami hrilliant writer, 
ami a thinker of great aeuiencss and suggestive- 
ness. While adhering to the current English tyjie 
of thought, hoth in iiolities and eeonomu*s. he was 
thoroiigldy imlepemlent in the formation and e\- 
jne.ssion of his views, and was readier than inosi 
of his eoi)iemi>oraries to give weight to the histori- 
eal and evolutionary side of things, fn particular 
he recognised the liiiiitat iims of the Iticardian 
o<*om»nii<*s. and eonsiih'red jiolitieal e(*onomy as a 
seitmee not of rigorous law’s, hut of temleiieies. 

Jens, a well-know’n Danish poet, 
hut who also has a phu*e in German literature, was 
horn at Korsdr, in tlie island of /(‘aland, Fehrmny 
lo, 17(»4. Wliile still a student at I ‘opeiiliageii, he 
made a re])utali«ui as a ))eet hy his lyrics and 
t’omie Tales {1787)). He iiinde a h*ngtliened tom 
through Geriiiany, Switzerland, and France, and 
from this time (ounian was to him a siwoiid iimtlici 
tongue. In iSll he was apjuiinteil professor or 
Danish l>a.iignage and Literatnn*al Kiel ; hut tliri'c 
y»‘ais aftei he removed to Gopmiliagen. where he 
heeaine inv(dv(‘d in an unseemly stiib* with Oehleii- 
.s<*hlager, and in iS*2() he h*f( D(*nmark, never to 
r(*tiirii. for lie died at Hamhiirg. October 3, ls*2(). 
whilst on his boim‘ward way. His most import 
ant work is bis idyllic (‘pi(*, I'a rlln nais mh r ilu 
.ilprnreisi (IS()4), wliicli contains .single passages 
of great bea iity. Baggesen possesse<l little l\ric;d 
genius, though many of tin* i>oems a.r<‘ admirabh . 
He was strong in satin*, and maintained :i powerful 
polemic against the e.\t i“avag'ance.s ot tlu' (lenuaii 
romantic poids. 'Pbe splien* in wbieli la* slioiic 
most eoiispienously was the s(‘rio-eomie. Ili- -«»- 
(*alh*d ‘linniorons (*j»i<‘' of Adam and Lee, puldished 
sliortly aftm- bis d(‘atli, is a sijjgular mi\tnn‘ of 
bnmoiir, pathos, and h‘\ ity. liis style is e\cellciil, 
and in ibis respi'et the Danish language owes mm*h 
to him. His (Jermaii wan ks till o vols. ( hi^ 

|)aiii.sli, 1‘2 ( m*w (‘d. IS47; 18). S(*e bis )jie by Id- 
son ( 4 vols. IS-I!) otl); and .\n*ulzeii, llatfueser >>‘j 
t frhlen si'/dapi'r ( ^ vols. ( op. lS/() <8). 

lisignlinl* Bai.i J„ or 1., om* of lln* I'liii 

jab hilbstati's in Norib wesr India, on llie sonlli oi 
left bank ol the Sutjej. witbanaieaof 1*2 4 s(j. m. 
Pop. I 1881 ) *20,1)33. 

Bag:ll<*lk1l£lll<K the aarm* of liva* nativt; stale -, 
nmler tin* jmlitieal sn])ei iiitcnd<*Mee of tlu‘ govc nor 
gea.eral s agi*nt for ( 'entral India, Iviug to llc' 
south of tii (3 distri ts of .Mirzapnr and Alla, ha 
had. 'lln* total area is 11,3*24 sij. in.; noji. 
(bSSl' l,’>PJe>'d*>- T I'v following are the. stub's 
included in the agi ncy, which up till 1871 
iind<*r Biimlelkliaml : (I) Bewail, in tin* east, hy 
far the largest and im important, witli a. pop. 
of (1881) 1,30,7,124. It is rich in minerals ami 
forests. The i!ai)it{il ami n.'sideiiei*. of the ]»(>litical 
;i,ent Bewail, b>l miles SW. of Allahahad, 
.'sutna is the (*liief i lilwav station. (’2) Nagode, 
on the eastern horder of Bewah, is travei*sed h.v 
the JAist India Bailw'a> ; the capital, of same rmnie, 
is a British eanOmim'iit. Poj). (1881) 711, (>-•_[■ JJ) 
Maihar, north »>f .lahalpur distrii^t ; 

(4) Sohawal, north of Nagode ; pop. 37,747. aA 
Kothi ; i)op. 1S,3SI». 

o: Bvomoa, a town <)f 

miles E. hy S. of I'aderim) l»y rail. Tt is heantitullN 
.situat(Ml at the ha,s(* of tin* isthmus W’hieli sepaiates 
the Bay of Pej'erim; from that of Termini, 
surrounded hy grou]>s of ])alatijil villas m 
Sicilian nohility. Pop. 1*2, (>50. 

Ila^lhis Ism . See B E H 1 s T r N . 
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Baffiinont*s Roll, the name "iveii to a 
valuation acconlin^ to Avldc-h the ecclesiastical 
henctices of Scotland were taxed from the end of 
the 13th centuiy to the Keformation. It took its 
name from an Italian churchman, Boiamond (or 
Bajimont) of Vicci, a canon of the cathedral of 
Asti in Piedmont, who was sent hy tlie jjope to 
Sciotland in 1‘274 to collect the lithe or tenth ])art 
of all the church livings, for a crusa<le. Hitherto, 
the Scotch clergy had l>eon taxe<l accord iiif^ to a 
conventional valuation called the Ta.iniia: 

)nit Boiamond set this asi<le. The clerf4:v j»n>testcd, 
and in a proviry.‘ial council held at Perth in Au^^ust 
1275, they prevailed i/^on Boiaiiiond, hy promises 
and money, to return to Itome, there to entn^at 
the pope to modifv the suhsidy. But the jM>pe 
refused. Boiamond retuvne<l to Scotland to eoni- 
ijlcte a va Nation roll of its henelices ; hut he died 
l)efore the lax itself was wholly collecttMl. No 
comi)Iete copy of Ba^'imont's Boll in its ori^^inal 
sliai)e is now known exist. A contem}«)rarv 
manuscript of so much of the Boll as ajijilics to the 
archdeaconry of Lothian is preserved at Durham. 

A copy of Bayiinont's Boll, as it appears to have* 
existed in the reij^n of Kin;^ .lames A’. (1.513-42), is 
nreserved in the Advoeates’ Lihrary at Edinhurj^h, 
iix a harnl of tl hei^innin;; of the 17th eentnry. 

It is mil of imusMiraeies ; and it mnits all livinj^s 
o*^ less than 40 marks a year. U was ]>rint<‘d in 
Ar(ha'olo(ji<U vol. xvii. (1813). See .1. Bohertson's 
CimviUn Srotiff (Ban. (Muh), I. Ixv. 

ISa$l^irillL B vchi^UMI, a (’ountiy in ('entrai 
Africa., houmhMl on th<‘ \V. l»y Boriiu ami a. por- 
tion of Lake (.’had, and with the ]»owerfnl sul- 
taiiaie of Wadai to the N E. ll ■; ai('a is estiinate<l j 
at nearly 71,0t)0 sq. m. Tli ‘ surtaee is tlat, \ 
with a ^(‘iitle rise toNNsids the north -its <;eueral ; 
elevation heiim ahout lOtKt fe(*i ah<>\e M's-level. j 
li. is traversed and watered hv the Shari and j 
its alllueiits. 3’he soil yields durra and millet, 
which the natives harter for toha<‘<'o, pearls, ami 
cowry shells. The total poimlatiou is ahoni a, 
million and a half. Mohammedanism has heen 
iiitiodue(‘d amon ;4 tluMu, hut ^ooss superstitions 
still oi'evail. Dr Naehtijj:al desciihes tin* natives 
as tin; Sonrhai ty]K*, of low -tature, and not 
of pie .-ant feature.-. Tlmu;^h they wear almost 
no clntiiiii^, th(‘v ai(' in iminy re>{>e(‘ts stnni eiyil- 
iseil, haviii;^ a, re^qilai iMHimMit the ea]dtal 
MM.seua, as well as a military system. The sulljiii 
of Wadai to(dv the eapital in 1871, redueiiii]: the 
suliau of Ba^irmi to a more complete stale of 
va.ssahi'^e to him. The eouiitiy was tirst \isiled 
hv !):• Barth in 1S.'2. afterwards Ly Dr Naehti’^al 
in IS72. Sec vo’, a. of Naehti^al’s Sahifm kikI 
^mhin (Berlin, 1881 ). 

. Baiffli Vi, (ilolKJU), an illu.strious Italian physi- 
cian, horn at B.ijj;usa in Sc]»tcmher 1('<)9. lie 
studied at Salerno, Padua, and IkdoLOi i. ainl in 
1092 went to Borne. Here, thnui;j;h tin* inthiem'e 
of liis friend Malpighi, he was ap]a)inted jnofessor 
of Anatomy at the cidlege ol LaSapii ii/a where he 
died in 1707. Hi." work, Ih' I'thnt ,Vo/r/Vc, is the 
foundation of the theory of medicine known as 
‘Holidism,’ which refers all diseases to changes in 
the solid parts of tlie .'•ody, and whi<*h claims that 
solids alone possess vital j^roperties and can he the 
seat of pathological phenomena. 

Ba^nacavallo. an old town of Italy, still 
walled, and formerly noted hv itr sirom>' castle, 11 
miles W. of Ravenna. It e(>iiTaiiis :i beautiful 
cathedral. Bartolommeo P iinengl i 1484-1542), 
the Bolognese painter, who is generally known as 
11 Ragnacavallo, was a native. P<'( 3843. 

an Italian town, on tiie (Julf of 
tiioia, 16 miles NE. of Reggio. Excellent wine is 
produced in tlie neighl>onrho<Kl. Pop. 0749. 
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the name of two towii.s in the 
Pyrenees, France, both well known as watering- 
places. — B.\<:NkRES T)K ^UiiOKRK, on the Adour, in 
the dei»artment of Hautes Pyrenees, is situated 
1820 feet above sea-level, at the base of Moiitalivet, 
and at the mitrance to the romantic valley of 
('amjian, 13 miles SE. of Tarhes hy rail. Besides 
its extensive halhing-hoiises, it has a college, a 
theatre, a Pyreii(;an museum, a trades-liall ; and 
<H)iitaiiis a })<)p. of 7034. By the Komans it was 
known as I n‘ns Aquctis/s Bahiefnlw or AonK 
lligcrroruin. It was ilestroyed hy the Doths, hut 
the fame of its waters survived, ami is now so great 
that it is visited hy about 2(),(XX) strangers yearly. 
It has fourteen baths, the chief Lea Thermes and 
Villa Thcas, and above lifty s])rings (0()' to 135" F.), 
recommended for catarrhal ami nervous <Useasos. 
Woollens, linens, ami Barnjrs (<pv.) are mamifac- 
tured here. BA(;NkHKs T)K Lrrnov is situated in 
tlie department of Haute (Jaroiiiie, in the beautiful 
valley of Luclion, 43 miles hy road Sh!. of Bagneres 
de Bigorre, ;ind 22 hy rail S. of Montrejeaii 
diinetioii. It" cold, tejiid, and hot suljdinrous 
waters (ui» to 1.30 F. ) are rec<»mmended in rheuniji- 
tism, gout, cutaneous diseases, and paralysis, and 
attract some 10,tXX) visitors annually. Pop. 3982. 

Raljglies, the c(»nvict jnisons of France. 'Fhe 
name is from the Italian /ntf/no, iis(*d originally of 
a hath ill the Seraglio at Consiantinoi>le, ami tlien 
apparently of a ]»rison for sho(‘s in it or ad joining 
it. 3'he hagnes superseded in 1748 the old juinish- 
im‘iit of the ( (alleys ( (j.v ); hut in 1852 they were 
theniselv<‘s aholislied, tlu? im])erial goveiiiment 
suhstitiitiiig for them depoi l;it ion tofdiiaiia. The 
latest (‘xisting hagnes were those at Toulon, Brest, 
and Bocludort. 

df Luova, a hathing-placc of Italy, 
17 miles N. oi l.u<‘ca. Pop. iM)0. It is situated in 
tlie line valley of the river Lima, a branch of the 
Serchio, and has lioi "]aings of various temperature 
from JX) to 13()" F. 

Ra^flio a RipolL ••tn Italian village, 5 miles 
distant from Florence, eontaiiiing baths, tarouml 
which wealthy I'lonmtines have built palaces and 
villas. 

Rag^llO ill RoiliajglUK mu Italian hathing- 
placc, 3.5 miles \\. !•> N. ol Florence, on the riglit 
hank of the Savin, not far from its sonrec. It 
has hot. springs of tempi'rature 108-110' F'., in 
which Natron (q.v.) is pri'MMit. Pop. (LSSl) 1S75. 

Bag,'l>i|IV« a wlnd-iiistruim nt, whose tixed 
characteristic lias always hei'ii two or niore reed- 
pipes at tacli(‘<l to ."'fid sounded hy a \\ ind-ch(*st or 
iiag; which hag has in turn hc’ i supplied either hy 
the lungs of the ]>erformt‘r or a ludlows. Some such 
instrument seems to have been gciuually known, 
at least throughout Eurone and Asia, from a 
very early period. It was known to the He))rew.s, 
(heeks, ami Bomans, and appi‘ars on their sculp- 
tures and coins — o.g. a coin of the. Emperor Nero, 
who is said to have been pcrhuiner upon it. 
An aneient terra-cotta, excavated at Tarsus in 
.\sia Minor, by ^Ir \V. Bnrcklianlt Barker, and 
supposed to date from about 2(Xi n.(\, represents 
a wiml-chcst with vertical rous of reed-|)i])cs tirmly 
lixed to the body of a performer. Sir \\ illiam 
Ouselcy met with it in Persia, where it is called 
‘reod-bag.’ It is known in Phiiia ami in some 
parts of India, and still continues in use in 
many countries of Europe, inclmliiig Italy, the 
soutli of France, and Britain. In the 15th and 
16tli centuries it was common in (Jennany and 
England ; cai vim-s (>cctir of it in churches at 
Bo.ston, Drcat 5\irmoulli, ami Hull; as also at 
Melrose. It is meutioned hy (liaucer and Spenser, 
and several times h\ Shakespeare. Fuller in Ills 
Wortkics describes tlie Lincolnshire bagpipe, and it 
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was played at Mantoii in that county not Umj; 
before IHoO. At what time it was introdncoa 
to Scotland is uncertain^ Tlie earliest extant 
specimen is prohahly an instninicnt hearing the 
<late 14t)9, and in hSST in the [)ossession of Messrs 
(^len of Kdinhurgh. Except that it wants (he 
lar^e drone, which was introduce«l only at the he- 
^dnnin^ of the 18th century, it is in all respects 
similar to the Highland bagpipe of the pri'sent day. 

There is an en* 
try in the Kx- 
chetpior Rolls in 
Rt(i‘2of iOs, ‘paitl 
(o the king's 
pijMrTs,’ whieli 
may indicate the 
use of the bag- 
pipe at that 
(late, and it is 
ctntainly iiifm- 
ti(Hied in the 
poem of Janies 
r. , PrUis io the 
Ptdjf. Janies 
\'l., on a Sun 
day of 1581, 
r(‘tiini(id from 
chnivh at Dal- 
keith with two 
nipers [ilaying 
(icfoie him ; and 
the bag|>ip(-‘ has 
been employed 
in the servnn's 
of (lie (’atliolic 
('hnreh — e.g. at 
Edinlnngh in 
Highland Bagpip(3. 158(). It is snp- 

postid to have 

first been us(*d in war by (ho Highlanders at th(‘ 
beginning of tlici loth centnrs, siijierseding the 
war-song of the liards. It lias left its traces very 
distinctly in mnsic, many ]iopular national airs 
of ditlerent c<mntri(‘s being evnlinitly fonmhsl 
upon its drone liass and im]K*rfect scab' ; wliilc 
imitations of its ellect are to he found in tin* 
works of many of the great modern composers. 
The Scotch Highland hagpi^x^ is the only form of 
the instriimmit wliieh is keeping its ground in 
Biitain. It consists of an air-tight leathern hag, 
inflated by the hirafli of the player throngh a 
valved tube; and from this hag ^In.' sound jnoceeds, 
throngli lliree wooden pipt's containing reeds of 
fixed tone called (f rones, v !)icli fnini.sh a continuous 
has.s, and another reeded jiipe of conical bore with, 
holes in it, wliicli produces tln^ rnehniy, and is 
termed the rfuinter (sc(3 tig.). The drom.'s have ; 
reeds soincwliat like tho.^e of the organ, the 
two smaller producing a note in unison with the 
lowest A of tlnj olianter, the larger om* A an 
octave lower. The chanter ha> a (louhh^ reed like 
that of the olioe or bassoon, and lias scvmi holes: in 
front for the lingers, and one )>ehind for the fhnnil; 
of the left hand. The compass is only nine note'-, 
from G in the treble clef to A alxive it '; tliese, how- , 
ever, do not form a dialoiiie scale, not being all 
accurately tuned to eac.li other ; the general ellect j 
of the music approximates to the key of A, hnt 
w'ith the .scventlis Hat. This imperbjction of scale, 
together with its somewliai harsh tone, is the 
cause of it : nnplea-ant effect upon the accurately 
‘sensitive ears of those accustomed (o mnsie 

in tb ) natural diatonic scale ; hut from the same 
cause results its semi-liarbaions, exciting stimulus 
upon the Highlan(b*r in the ]>attleficld. In play- 
ing, tiie drones are thrown o’. «‘i me left shoulder, 
the bi^ tucked under the left arm, the blowpine 
taken in the lips, and the chai.kM* held with tlie 


fingers. In the Highlands, the ‘skirl’ of tlie hag. 
jiipe is eipially esteemed in the ‘lament’ or at 
the merrymaking. The piper usually walks up 
and down while i>laying. The very abundant 
music for the iustrumeiit comprehends reels, strath- 
spoys, marches, and pihrochs, a special peculiarity 
lieing th(3 use of fre(|ueiit and sometimes largely 
extended groui>s of ornamental passing notes, 
termed u'orhtcrs. First-rate pipers have been 
known to introduce waiblcis of eleven notes be- 
twtHJii the last up heat, and the first downi beat 
of a bar. W.arblers of seven notes are common, 
and five usual, but tlieir elfoct can only 1 h 3 
underst(M)d from hearing the ]>erft>rmance of a 
really good piix'r. That many of the older 
airs are written in the so-called pentatonic scale, 
omitting the fourth and Mweiitli, is jirohalily 
to he accounted for by the already-mentioned fact 
that several of the intervals on the instrument arc 
not in perfect tnn(^ and would naturally he avoided. 
Hiitil icceiitly bagpipe mnsic was taught and even 
written in a notation of its own ; but there are n(/u 
several large collections of the music piinti^d in 
ordinary notation. In miisii; jirintCMl for the 
Higliland jdpes, no signatnn‘s are re(| wired, its nine 
notes being invariable. ICach Iniigli in Scotland bad 
formerly om^ or more ]»ipers, and they formed nlso 
a legnlar ]»art of the retinue of the Higlihind 
cbieftaiiis, the ollicc being in both iustaiwes fre 
(jiiently heriMlitary. The most famous ]»erfornn‘rs 
were the .Mact ’rimnioiis, w lio for seveial genera 
tions were hereditarv jiipers to Hie MacLeods of 
M aclicod, and the last of »liom di(‘d in IS22. 
Next to them tlni MacArtliiirs, pmers to llic. 
.MacDonalds of the Tsh's, were hehf in esti'cm. 
Among burgh pipiws tlie faniilv of IJasiies ucic 
hcr<‘ilit,arv ld}»ers of Jedburgh for n])wai’(ls of ;iiiO 
yeais; tin* last of them dieil at the hi'gimiing 
of the U)th century, d'he elan piper still lakes 
a promiumit part in Highland lesliv ities, funetals, 
and other ee lei w.at ions ; and a jdpei forms one of 
th(3 royal estahlishmenl at Ralmoial. riiier^ arc 
attached to all the Highland r«‘giments (sei', lk\M), 
MiijtahV), and l)a;.'pi|)e performane(.>s and contesH 
form a feature* at Iliglilaml gath(*ring>, at home <>1 
aluoad, w hen prizes ani oflered to tiui he^t playeis 
of jdhroehs. reels, \c. 

The Scottish laugh ))ip(‘rs, ab(»\e cdluded to, arc 
sujiposed to huNf* ]day(.(l on a '.aritly of hagpilKi 
calied tin* l.owlaiid pipe. D was snialler than llie 
Higliland pii>e, and jdayed with a bellows instead 
of by tiie monlb, oiln'i wise, liowevei', being (‘xactly 
similar in piim i])le ; as was aDo the old form (»f the 



Irish Bagpipe. 

Xortliuiiibrian ju'pc. A newer forni of the latter is 
still played. Tt is also a bellows iiistrunient. .‘wd 
has several keys on the chanter, giving it 
chromatic scale. A ]»ecnliaritv of its fingering w 
that only one Ind** is uneovercil at a time, and tue 
end of tlie chanter is closed. The Irisli hagpi^^^^ 
a much more complete iiistniment than the IHg"’ 
land, a.s its <*hanter poss<(8se« a nearly fnjl chromatic 
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Hcale with a compass from 1) hclow tlic stave to T) ! 
above tlie stave. The drones, wbicli arc all fixed on j 
one stock, also possess keys, which are played with j 
the wrist of the rif^ht hand, f^iving an harmonious 
bass which is very clloctive in the hamls of a good 
player. Some of the drones are of great length, ■ 
winding as many as three times tlie length of the 
a]iparent tube. The general arrangement may he 
>.een from the fignre. The player is seated, with 
one side of the bellows ti(*d firmly to his body, the 
other to his right arm ; the hag under the left arm, 
the drones resting over his leg, and the end of the 
chanter resting on a pf^<l of leather on the knee, on 
which it is ‘ tipped ’ for the purjK)se of articulating 
many of the notes. From the softness of the reeds 
used, the Irish pipe is a very sweet iiistrumcnf, hut 
its use is "ftpidJy dying out. The Italian bagpipe, 
familiar ii. ilritain through the wandering />///< /•<//•/, 
is a very rude instrument, consist ing of a goat’s 
skin witli an enormous tlrone, on which the jdayer 
]>crforms by means of a moutletuhe ; another placer 
placing the melody on a separate chanter. 

BaH^ratldSF^ an Armenian royal dynasty, 
ruling from the IMli t(» the lltli eentury. See 
AUMKNIA. 

Baisration, Fktkr lVAN»>vTrH, Prince, a 
distinguished Russian general, descended from the 
royal family of the Hagratida*. of (Jeorgia and 
Armenia, was horn in ITho. He entered the Russian 
service in 1781^, aiul was trained nnd(‘r Stnairof. In 
17SK he was engnge<l at tie* storming of Okzakof ; 
fought in 1711*2 and 1794 against the Poles; io 1799, 
ill Italy and Swit/.erlaml ; and distinguislied himself 
in »he Austro- Russian war of 1S05 against the 
French, es|H*eially in the sanguinary engagement 
of November Hi of that year, when, with only f>(MK) 
tnmps, he hritvely stood during six hom against 
a force of .S(),(K)0 und<*r Murat. Sul^stMjuently, he 
was engaged in the hattl.'s of Auslerlitz, Kvlau. 
ami FiiedlaiKl, and took a ]uirt in the Ru.ssian 
cam]>aign against the Turks, e'’])oeial!y in the >iego 
of Silisiria, )S09. In the eainpaign of 1812 lie 
commamled tin* second Russian army of tlie west, 
ami had tlie misfortune to fail in liis attack on 
Davoiit near Mohihw : hnt sueeccdi'd in forming 
a junction \silh tlic main army at Smolensk. He 
wu''. M wever, monally wounded in the battle of 
Hor«*(lino (q.v.), :in<l <lied ( >eloher 7. i812. 

Ba^sh<»t Sands, a scries of strata (iNerlying 
the Tiomlori clay; the name being deri\ed from 
Ragsliot Heath, near Windlesham, Surrey, where 
tli(*y Ave.r<^ tirst e\anuiie<l. See Fik’KNK. 

Batia'lllliS« O Li c.VYOS (Si.un. 
a chain of Hriti !i ^^’e.‘^t Indian islands, stretch- 
ing nearly 000 miles in a north-uesterly diree 
titin from the neighbourhood of the north 
coast of Hayti to that of the <‘a-;t coast 

of Florida. From Florida they are separated 
by the channel through which lhe\s itie (lull 
Stream (q.v.) ; ami from t uba, by the <>ld Rahama 
Clianucl. These are the prineijial pas.sages be- 
tween the open ocean and the (oili of .Slexieo. 
The chain exteml.s in N. lat. from 21 42' to 27" 34', 
ami in W. long, from 72 40' to 79' o' ; and it rests 
mainly on two shoals — the Great Bank to the 
south, and the Little Rank to the north. There 
ftre 20 larger islands, (>53 islets or cuffs^ a,ml 2387 
reefs. The chief meinlH rs of tlie group, if icckoned 
from the NW., are these; (Leal Raliama, Ahaco, 
Fleuthera, New Providence, Andros, Gat Island, 
San Salvatlor or Watling’s Islan 1 ’xuiiia. Long 
Island, Crooked Island, Acklin, ]Mariguaiia, 
Little Inagiia. The (’.*ie«*s (q.v.) ami 
Turk’s Tshand, which geographically belong to the 
Bahamas, have since 1848 Ixjen politic, ally annexed 
to Jamaic,a. 

The ai'ea ia 5890 sq. ni. ; and in 1881 the ]»opula- 


tion wa.s 43,o21, of whom about CmIK) are- Fhiroj»eans. 
Of coralline formation, tlie islands generally arc of 
reef-like shape, long, naVrow, and low, the highest 
hill not exceeding 230 feet. With very little ap})ear- 
anee of soil, they derive eoiisiderahle fertility from 
the tendency of the porous rock to retain moisture. 
Re.sides excellent i>astiirage, they yield Cuiiiea- 
eorii, niaize, cottJMi, pine-aj»])les, lemons, orange.s, 
taiiuuinds, olives, pimento, eoeoa niits, ,aml asjiceies 
of cinnamon. ^ Sponges are largely found round 
the shores, (‘otton cultivation receivt‘d a groat 
iiiqml.se <luring the American civil war. 'The 
.sugar-cane, too, is grown more largely than for- 
merly ; hut tlie salt mannfactiire has ce.asod to 
he^ remunerative. I'lie tem]>erature ranges from 
r)7’ to 1 l.V F. ; hnt in the. winter the climate is 
so dclightiully Temperatf* as to l»e ofteti prescriheil 
in the I nited^ States for jmlnmnary (‘omplaints. 
Tliti annual rainfall is from 4:t to 4.5 inches, being 
heaviei^t Iroin May to October, hut pretty erpnilly 
distrihute<l over the other months. On Ist Octidicr 
18G(», and 8tli Se]>temher ISS.q, tlie Rahamas wore 
visiteil by a furi<»us ami destructive fA chine. 

The. Rjihamas were (’ohmilms’s earliest discovery 
(1492). Rut the jirecise s[K)t of his tirst landing is 
still dehato<l. Cat Islam) was genorally believed 

he the Ouanahari or San Salvador of Colum- 
bus; hut recent investigators transfer the honour 
(o AV at ting’s Island, situated a little farther to 
thecjU't. 'Tl 10 Bahamas, liaving been depopulated, 
hut not again colonised by the Spanianis, were 
oeoupieil by the Knglisli in IG‘20— to whom, after 
various vici.s.sitmles of fortune in the war‘^ witli 
Spain and France, they were ultimately secured by 
tlie peace of Veisailles (17'<.‘»'i Nassau, in New 
Providern'O, is the s<' it of government, and has rc- 
<‘ently been gn'atlv im])roved Isith as town and port, 
j Ouring tin* .\meriean civil war, Nassau hecanie the 
' 'Station for hloekach* runners, ami (In'iiee <lorived 
unexampled prospiuily ; tin* value of inqiorts and 
exports ri-ing from i’23t,()2i) ami €107,3.59 in 18Gt), 
to t',5,3 lt>, 1 12 and t‘ 1,97 2,. *198 in 1894. The\ have 
greatly deeliiiiid since; tlnur jnxsimt annual value, 
on .a four ye.ars’ average, being €192,719 and 
€139,319. So far. however, as agriculture is eon- 
eerned, tin* iiiinuUe then reeinved has been main* 
tained hyihe llaimmas. Roth Ra]>tists and Wos- 
le\.iiis are nearly twice as numeious as memher.s of 
I the (’hiireli ol Fnghiml. wliicli was ilisestahlislied 
j in I8()9 ; there are hut few Pri*sh\ tei ians, and still 
fewer Cailiolios. 'I'lu* constitution lamsists of a 
governor, anled by an executive conneil of nine 
members, a legislaliNe a^stauhly of nine, and a 
n'presentative a-'^'touhly of twenty-nine. Sec 
Raeot's Balunnns (2«1 ed. Ja)iid. 1871 ). 

Baliar. ^ve Rkiiak. 

Haluuvalpiir, eapii.al of an Indian native 
slate ill ])olitieal eoniieelioii with the Punjab, lies 
near the left hank of the Sutlej, wdiieh here is 
cros>ed by the line ‘ Kmpies-. Bridge' of the Indus 

Valley Railway. It has a eiienit of four miles 

part, liowever, Of the inclosed space being ooeujiied 
liy groves of trees. Raliawalpur has manufactures 
of se.arfs ami turbans, silks, <*liiiitzes and other 
cothms, and the imme<liate neighhourluiod is rc- 
markahly fertile in grain, sugar, imligo, tobacco 
and butter. Pop. (ISSl) 13, (>.3.5,- rhe surface of 
the state is remarkahh level ; hut only about one- 
sixth, skirting the Siitlej and Indus, is capable 
of eiiltiv’atioii. From 189() till 1879 tlie state W'as 
umler British management, during the young 
NaAvah’s mirmritv, and it prospered greatly, waste 
lands being cultivated, canals increased, the army 
organiseil, and the raiHvay carried through^ a 
large section of the territory. The great majoniy 
of the inhabitants are Mohammedans. Area, 15,000 
sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 573,494. 
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Bahi'a^ capital of the nra/iliaii province of the 
same name, next to Kio de .Taneivo tne lar^cist city 
of the em]>ire, on a ran^e (vl‘ hills stretching along 
the seashore. It is otherwise called Silo Salvador 
— the more usual ter?ii being taken from Bahia dc 
Tados Oft Santas, or Bat/ of At I Saints, on the east 
shore of which it is situated. The hay, which is 
one of the finest in Anierica, is defended hy f(»rN, 
with the island of Tta]>arica ( i)op. 1(1, 000) shelter^ 
ing the entrance. It is huilt i)artly on the shore 
and i)artly on high gnuiinl ; the lower town is 
dirty, with narrow ])aths. Street railways connect 
the city with its suhurhs, arnl llights of steps and a 
Iiydranlii' elevator aid the communication ladween 
tlie u])per and lower tow fi. ]»;ilii;i lias a univeisity, 
an oxchang-e, arsenal, and itni»('rial <lockyard, o\er 
sixty churches, a»id iminy public instittitions ; is 
the scat of an archliishop. who is primate of Brazil ; 
ainl is the ])oint of departure for a railway line to 
the interior. It is connected hy snhmarine teh* 
gra|>h w itli Bmaiamhuco, Para, and Bi»). The value 
of imports ami o\[»or(s e.ach (exceeds i‘l,000,(MH) , 
annually. 'Die cliitd exports of Bahia art* sugar, | 
cotton, (‘oflee, toh;ic(‘o, lice, rum. d\e-stunk, faiie\ 
woods, cocoa-nuts, lioru>., hid«‘s, diamoml.'^, .and 
bullion ; an«l it imports manufactured good", pro 
vision.s, flour, salt, iron, gla>s, ;uid wines. Baliia 
is the oldest city in Brazil, and till ITG.'I was the 
capital of the colony. 'Die l»ay w.as dis(M>vered 
hy Amerigo Vespucci in loO.'t. and the cit> was 
founded hy a !‘orlugne>e mnigator n.amed ( ’orre.a 
in loJO. As a ]»ort, P>ahia is unrivalled, and flag^ 
of all nations may l»e si'on in the liarhour. I'n- 
foittinately it is very unhealthy, and yellow fever 
and <;ther epiilemies fiml many victims lierc annu- 
ally. Bahia contained, in ISS.S, 140,0fX) iidiahii- 
ants. jiretty ecjually <livided between whites, 
blacks, and mnlattoe.s. 

B.MII.X, a jirovince of Brazil, about the middh* 
of tin* cojist, takitig it> name from its chief 
City. Tl extends in S, hit. from 10 to l(i , and 
ill W. long, from 37 to 44 . Area l()4,r)0‘2 sip m.; 
poj). (1SS3) 1 ,().'i.’t,40.3. Its mineral deposit" .are 

in great measun* lost for want of good roads, 
ami have only la-en partially explored. The <lis- 
tricts of Serra da ( 'liapada and Serra da Situ‘or;i lia\ e 
been famous for diamomls "im'e lN44, 'Die Brazil 
wood fouml in its jniimaal forests eouals that of 
}\*rnamhiico ; its cotton, t<d>acco, and rice an* all 
of superior (juality ; ami the pnn ince exports moie 
.sugar than all the rest of Brazil. The interior con- 
tains lofty and dry sierr.as ; Iml the maritime dis- 
tricts art^ fertile, being well w;,tere<l h> the Ita- 
piciini, Conta.s, and other .ivcj>, .‘iml form the im)."t 
Ihit'kly ]»opnhited part of Brazil, Besitles the , 
streams that flow tlinmgh Bahi.i, tin* San Fran- 
cisco, a vastlv larger river, forms about half of the 
inland houmhiry, di\iding this provim*e from that 
of Pernaiiihnco. 

Kallia n. harhonr on the north <*oast 

of (hiha, GO miles WSW. of I]a\.uia. nrotected h\ 
a fort. P<jp. about lotK). (’o]»per and coal aj< 
workeil in the neighhourhood. inid the snipin' 
s]uing.s of Aguacati. lie a shcr*^ dist.. .; "** sonlii. 

Balir, ail Arahi(‘ word signifying a large Body 
of water, is applied h(»th to hikes .and livcrs P>ahr- 
el-Ahiad (the White Kiver). and Bahr-el-Azrak 
(the P>luo Hiver), are tlie chief branches of the 
Nile tq.v.}. — Bahr el-Dliazal is the name of the 
iinpf r hraiich of the Nile, constituted hy tlie P>alii- 
cf-Aiah ami tiiariy other trilmtai ies, which Hows 
sluggishly e i."f uanl f< joi/i the Bahr-el-Jehel and 
s«> form the Bahr ej. A l,ia<l. 'I’he Bahr-el-(iliazal 
gives tiaa»e to a ]no\ ince of w hat avjis the Kgyptiaii ' 
Sudan, bravely lield for ye, ns hy the governor, 
Fraiv Luptoii (see Lupton Be\ s j)apei in liie /Vuc. 
Gcotj. Sot\ for 1884). “Bahr-el*Venieii is the lied 


Sea (<4.v.)» and Bahr-Lut (Sea of Lot) the Dead 
Sea (q.v.). 

Biihr, Johann Christian Felix, classical 
scholar, w as horn at Dannstailt in 1798, and edu- 
cated at Heidelberg gymnasium and university, of 
which last he became ordinary professor of Classical 
Philology in 1823. Ilis tdiief w ork is liis Geshichtr 
dcr rdmisrhnt Liftrratar (1828; 4th eil. 1868 70), 
w hich is noted for its clearness and conijuehensive- 
I ness. Three su})))lemeiits to this work ileal wdth 
j the (7hri."tian Poets siml liistorian.s of Koine (183(5), 

I the Christian- Homan Theology (1837), and tin* 

; History of Homan Literatii^^e in tin ('arlovingian 
' Perh)d 11840). His edition of Heroilotiis (2d o<i. 
ISJJ 61 ) is also noteworthy. Hi* died 27tli Novein 
her 1872. 

Balirairll, a town of Oudli, India, near tlie 
old bed of tlie ( logra, 70 miles NE. of Lucknow. 
It is an ohl town, with some local trade in 
piece goods ami cojiyicr utensils. T'o the shrine of 
jvias.iud, a warrior ami Mn.s.su)imin saint, tlierc i 
a grc.at eonconrse of pilgrims annually in tlic 
iiionih of May. Pop. (1881) 20, (KM). The ar(‘a of 
Mil* district of Bahraicli is 2741 sip ni., and the 
population, 878,0-18. 

Balirdt. Kaul FitiKOitirH, a Cerinan tlico- 
logian ami freethinker, w'as horn in 1741 at Bi> 
chotVwenla, in Saxony, and studied at ]a*ipzi<_. 
where he hei ame pj-otVssor of Bihlic.-il Pliilology in 
1766. Tw«) years latt*r In* had to leave Leiiizig lor 
lii" inmioral conduct. .\t Frfmt In* w'as placed in 
the chair of Biblical .A nt i((nil ics. Here lie wrote 
two works whose h(‘tero(lo\y involved him in con- 
troversies. In 1771 he was called to the chaii of 
'DieologN at (iiessen, and here also he jireached with 
approbation for a feu years, until he fouml it 
necessary to resign. B(*ing inliihiied from tea<*liing 
hy the government. Ik* hi*took himself to Halle in 
1779. and here hi* siihsisied for ten years liy kee})ing 
a public-house. 'I'wo political j»amphlets luonght 
him a \e;ir‘s imprisonment at Magdelmrg, ai'o 
gave him leisure to write the memoirs of his shitty 
life, published at P>e!‘lin iu 1799. He died at 
Halle, .April 23, 1792. His numerous theologiciu 
writings are not of ;iny value. See his Life la 
Leyser ( 2d ed. 1 870 ). 

Ball refill Islands, or .\y \i. Isi.\ni»s, a grouj» 
of islands lying in the l*er-iaii (Jnif. Tlie mo t 
important of the.'^e is Bahrein (pop. t0,(>(K)), about 
33 miles long ami 10 broad.. It is hilly in the 
centre, Imt the soil gcneially is fertile. Alan 
ama, tie* c;ipital, lias a gooil harbour. 'Die 
Bjihrein Islands are chielh remarkahle for their 
pearl-fisheries, whit h wei,- known in ancient times, 
ami wd icli em]>lo,\ , da’ing the season, from lOOt) (o 
2fM)0 lio.its, eaeli maniUMl witli from 8 to 20 men. 
The annual vtilne of the pearls is estimated at 
upw.'irds of DKlo.OfHt. The islands are inhsihitetl 
hy Arabs, and since 18(11 liave been under English 
protection. Pop. about 70, (MM). 

Baia\ a small town of anliipiity, on the coast 
of (\‘impania, 10 miles M’. of Naples and oi»posile 
Puteoli, wliere tin* present eastle of Baja stands. 

I W hen the Homan empire w as in its greatest splen- 
i dour, the beauty of its situation, tlie fineness <)l 
the surrounding seenery, ami the excellence of it.*' 
mineral springs, nuuie ilahe such a favourite resort 
of the lioman nobles, that for w'aut of space tor 
their baths and villjus they huilt out into tlie 
sea. Julius (7‘esar, JMso, IMmpey, Marius, 'Oilia 
Mamma*a, and otheis, liad country-houses at Baije.^ 
Horace preferred Bai.o to all other places in fmi 
world. Till mins, still standing on the ile.soIate 
coast, or visible )>eiieath the clear waters of f he sea, 
are now the only evidence ot tiie former maguih<'<^^)‘ ‘ 
of Baia*. The ruins of^ tliree supposed temples, 
well tvs the remains of a few’ tkennoi, or waiiu 
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baths, still attract the attention of arclnoologists. 
The harhonr, one of the laif^est helon;;in^ to the 
Romans, is now small and poor. T)ie surronmlin;^' 
country is covere<l with tJie ruins of Homan villas, 
sepulchral monuments, and other buildings. 

Baikal ( in Turkisli, Iki-h td — i.e. ‘ rich lake' ) is, 
after the ('/ispiaii Sea and the Sea of Ai al, the largest 
lake of Asia, with an area t)f some ld,o(K) s<j. ni. 
It is afresh-water lake, and is situated in the south 
of Siberia, in the government of Irkutsk, in oL 20' 
U> So'" 30' N. lat., and 10:V to 110' K. long., and 
.somewhat resembles a sickle in shape. Its length 
is 330 miles, tftul its W'oadth 0| to 40 miles ; height 
above the sea, 1300 feet; mean dejith 850 feet, but 
in some places as much as 4500 f(;et, more tliari 
3000 feet below sea-level ! The volume of water is 
calculai i accordingly to be more than double that 
ot Lake Michigan, which has a very much larger 
area. Its waters are a deep blue, and remark- 
ably clear. 'Phe Baikal Mountains, a sptir of the 
Altai, inclose the lake, which is fed by numerous 
streams, the (diief of whicli are the Selenga ami 
Bargusin. Its outlet is by tlu^ Leaver Angara, a 
i'liief tributary of the ^'enisei ; luit the river is 
im-onsi<hirable in si/(* compared with those which 
ilow into the lake. It has s<‘vcral islamls, the 
largest of which, Olkhon, has a huigth of 32 miles. 
'Phere are numerous hot springs on its shores, and 
eaith(|uakes are fre(iuent. rmcrly the lake seems 
to have been much more extensive; its h*vel has 
fallen 20 fi!ct within recent years (see Asia), it is 
known that a suba<|ueo'is ri<lgc divides Bai' al into 
two great basins. 'Phe lake, which forms an import- 
ant link in the chain of communi<‘a.tiou between 
Russia and China, has tw<j commercial isuts, and 
since 1840, steamboats have gi\en a consiflerable 
inij.etus to its tra<le. 'Phe annual value of it^ 
iislnu’ies is estii nite<l at 2(M),00() roiibh‘>. Salmon 
and sturgeon are abundaut, tin* former c<»ming up 
the Yenisei from the .Xrctic Ocean, and larg«‘ (pian- 
titit's <»f a fish resembling herring arc also caught 
in it. It is one of the f<'W lakes conraining fresh- 
watcM- .sea, Is, the captun* of which (unploys most of 
tin* Russian settlers thronglnmt tin* sumnuu*. A 
TM'cidiar lish, called the golonniika {('(tlllimiftHK.s 
(Kdrtilt'nsis)^ whhdi is almost oik- mass of fat, yield- 
ing ii bnirabh* <ul, was ;it om- time found in 
im.oense numbers cast uj» on tln^ beach after a 
storm, but it is imw mucli .^career 'Phe surfat-e ol 
tin* lake is frozen fiom ]So\ ember to 5Ln , but the 
tiallic is carrieil on ovtu- the ice. Besides the 
Russians in the Binmi of Kultnk at the S\Y. end 
(with a harbour and lighllious**), llic shores of Lake 
liaikal are also b.\abite<l by trikes of the Buriats 
and Tungiiscs, who are now organised by llm 
Russian government. See .\sia. 

Baikie, WikLiAM Bvlfoi i:, tia.\clh‘r, natu- 
ralist, and idiilologist, was born at \irkwall, 
Orkney, 27tli August 1825, and liaving stmlied 
medieinc in Edinlmrgli, entered the ro\al navy 
as as.sistant-surgeon in bs4<S. lie sei\e<l in the 
Mediterranean, and from IS51 to 1854 acted as 
assistant-surgeon at Ilaslar llos^utal. lie was 
ajipointed surgt‘on and naturali’-t to th«‘ Niger 
exiiedition of bS.H, ami .succeed iug through the 
captain’s <leath to the command of the in 

his iirst voyage he penetrated 250 miles higher 
than any previous traveller; but in Ids second 
extieditiou of 1857 tin*. /V. / e/ wjis wrecked, aiul 
he was left by his fellow-e.\plorer< ;o continue 
his work alone. lie founded a n: < ve settlement 
called Lukoja, at the jnnt tioii of tlie (,>uorra and 
Benue, and witldn live years he had o])ened the 
navigation of the Niger, constructed roads, colhvled 
a native vocabulary, and translated parts i»f the 
Bible ami Prayer-book into Haussa. lie tiled while 
on leave of absence at Sierra Leone, I2tli December 


1864. The cathedral of St Magnus, Kirkwall, 
contains a monnment to Ins memory. He jmb- 
lished lA.st af BotAs (fud Mtninarrlitts rAntiun to 
OtkiK’U (Zetland, 1847); along with K. TIorldle, 
Htstona N fitiiraliK Orradrusis : Zoolofjij ( Part I. 
1848); ami (Am.’rvttftott.'t mi fhr Jfatf.'i.sa and Fidfiddc 
Lanijuaiji;!i {\m\ 

Bail, as generally understood, means the security 
a person cbargetl with a crime or otlerice 
shall ap]M‘av tor trial, be «)btaining liberation from 
pri.soii in the meantime. 'Plie laws of Englaml and 
Scotlaml ditier on this subject. In England the 
committing magistrate may in all cases, except 
trm>on, admit to buil, and in nearly all of those 
minor oHiuices, which aic in Englaml called mis- 
demeanours as distingni.shed from felonies, he 
must admit to hail. In cases of treason, the 
t^neen's Bench Division may admit to hail. The 
magistrate must judg<‘ of the. suibcicnev of tlie 
person tendcued as hail, and must lix at his dis- 
cretion the amount of hail to be paid if the a<‘cused 
fails to a})pear. If the accost'd st'ck to leave tbo 
country, the bail may liavc liim ai>prehended. In 
Scotland, the law' wits that in capital cases (i.e. 
acetuding to the old law' of punishment .serious 
theft being capital) the magistrate was notcntitletl 
to accejit hail, hut that in all other cases the 
accused had a right to bail, w'hitrh by a statute of 
1760 w’.ts lixed at certain amounts for the various 
classes of soi'iety ; £300 for a hiirgi'ss or house- 
holder. ami .1*60 for an inferior tienson. 'Phis arrange- 
ment was, however, found to work luully, and by 
the Bail .Aitt of 1888 the law was altered so tlnit 
all Climes and oHences except murder ami treason 
became hailahle ; the lixii.g of the amount w’as 
given to the magistrate granting hail, an appeal 
to the High (’ourl Ixung allowed both lo tin* ajipli- 
canf ami to the public prosc'*nlor. The application 
for luiil must he di'j'ose<l i>f within t wmity-four 
hours, failing which I lie accused must lie forthwith 
liheratcdl. 'Phe right of tlie High Lourt and of the 
i Loiil Atlvocate to admit lo hail was not atVccted by 
i the act. When an mcii'i'd person fails to a]>]>ear, 
sentence of outlawry is pMUionnccd, and the liail- 
i bonds arc forfeited. In civil proceclnrcin England, 
j bail is used also as the icolinii'.il name of .scciiritie.s 
j given for the lelca-c of an anesteil .ship, or the 
I loosing of a foreign at laclmient, and in some other 
cases. 

In the rnited State-., the practici' with regard to 
hail vt'i’v much the >ainc as in R.ngland both in 
<*ivii ami criminal cases. Bail is admiitcd upon all 
arrests in crimiir 1 cases when this olfem’c i.s not 
jninishahh' with dc.aih ; in cjoc.s of treason against 
tin' government it may he admitlctl in the discre- 
tion of the court. M hen the punishment is death, 

, liail can he, taken onl> by the -npn'im; or circuit 
I <*onrt, or hv a judge of the district court of the 
! I'nitCil Staics. The hail on commercial contracds 
I is not discharged Ia d(*ath ; 1 ail for a))nearaiice in 
! court is disidiargcii in tha’ cvi'iit. Plie enforce- 
i ment of roeognisance is gcncr.vlly similar to that 
under the common law. 

Bailoil'* Ol’ Bavi.KN, a town of Andalusia, 
Spain, 22 miles N. of .lai'ti. It' has mamifuidiires 
ot glass, bricks, tiles, vve, l*op. 10,000. Here 
the Spaniards won their Iirst and only victory 
over the, French, 10th flnly 1808, w hmi about 18,000 
French soldiers laid down their ranns. 

Bailey* N\than or \.vtiianik£, an eajly 
English lexii'ogiaphcr, w'host* work ajijieared in 1/21 
under the title. An !'ni>rrsid Etynudnijival Kmjlish 
Di'ctioKanf, to w liich r. aipplcmeiitary volume wais 
added in 1727. In 1802 it had reached its thirtieth 
edition. An interhaaNcd (*o]>y was the f<)iiiidatiou 
of dobnsoii’s more famous work. Tjord (.-hatbaiu 
is said to have read it through twice, and it 
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was one of the sources from which Chattertoii drew 
Ids j)seu(lo Old Eii«j:H»h words. In 1730 appeared 
the Diet iinutri uni Ihitanniiiunt^ hv several hands, 
nmler the supervision of Bailey, l^us busy author 
wrote several other hooks, now of hut slight 
importance. Of his life very little is known, save 
that he. was a ‘ Seventh day Baptist’ and kept a 
hoarding school at Stepney, where he dietl, Juiu* 
27, 1742. The Englisli Dialed Society reprinted, 
ill IHS.’l, the ISth-ceiitury tUalect wonls preserved 
in Bailey’s Dictionary. 

Oailc>\ Philip dAMii;.s, piwt, w;xs horn at Bjis- 
ford, Nottingham, 22d April 1810, and after stmly- 
ing at (Basgow University, was called to the 
English har in 1840, hut never practised. Fesins^ 
the poem hy which he is best known, wjus puhlishtHl 
ill 1830, and reached an lUh e<lilion in 1887, 
having in the course of these \arious editions 
received a large amount of new mat ter. It 
aitracte<l eonsiderahle notice in hhiglaiid, and in 
America was hailed with a perfect tornado of 
ajiplause. Bchuc the enthusiasm had cooKmI, its 
author was in certain (pun ters menfioned in I he 
same hreath with Shakcsp(.‘;ire. Milton, and ( Joethc. 
And by so great a jioct as Bosst'lli it was, .s;u> his 
brother, under date. 1843 ‘enoiiiKnisly relished, rt;jid 
again and yet again. ’ In ISoO ap])car(Ml ihe ^int/c/ 
IVurit/, possessing on a reduced scale all (he faults 
and beauties of tlie foi?n(‘r woik, with which it 
is now ineorporat(‘<l. Suhse«pient writings have 
been the d/yv/Zc, the and the V nirersu! Ilijmn 

( 1807 ). 

Bailtw, Sami’KI., an iiidiisliious writer on 
political and mental philosophy, was horn in 1701 
in Shellield, where aft(!rwards he heeame a hankm-. 
lie tw i(^e contested his native city iis a ‘ philosojdi- 
ical radie.aU without success, and died there, alter 
a remarkably busy Init unusually ipiiet and uu- 
^ve.ntlul life, .lanuary IS, lS7h. leaving i*S(),(X)() as 
a hiMpiest to the town. His liist work w.is a really 
Htiikmg voliiiiie of ICs.sai/.s the Ft/nnntion tunl 
Puhlirut ion {tf ( tj)! niuns { ls2l in which he ably 
defended the ju'op((siti(Ui that a mau's opinions aie 
independent ol his will. His 7A.sv/y.v on tJie Pursuit 
vfTrutii und (Ol tJo’ I'rotfn.ss (jf Kmurlaiifr 
are only less valu.ihht. His many coni roveisial 
books on (piestioiis of political ec<.»n«jmy arc already 
; hiiost forgo! ten, th nigh tlics(‘, jis well .'is his 
pamphlet'- and 1 |•t‘ati^cs oii political repr(‘senta(ion, 
primogeniture, and the like, are ciiaraeteiiscd 
alike hy terse e\positiou .and \ igorons stvh‘. Not 
less interesting hut of less v;ihie. because to .soiin* 
e.xtent tin; fruit <»f insiiHici«>iit l^iiowh'dgc, are 
his lii’.t'ir/r (tf Hrrkrh (f s 'ihatni uf I'/.svh// (IS42), 
Thcort/ vf liCdsoninti ( 1S.“)1 ), and Litters vn the 
PhUosophff of the. llunniK Mind ( hSa’) h3 j. The 
third seri(‘s of the last contains .an able defence 
of utilitarianism, iw whudi tin* anllior avows him- 
Belf a thorough (U'terminist. His eonjeetur.al 
emendations of the text of Sh;ikc.-pea.i(^, publislusl 
18G2-tjfi, are of little value. 

Bililcy (jU(d)ahly dmivfd liom Mic middle L.ai. 
halliuniy frcapiently e(niius('(I with '>(iliir, tin 
^iuri.sdictioii of a hdific or hiiilil'" tin iede .•-pace 
inclosed within the exti3rnal w ah-, of a • a^tle, with 
the oxc(3ption of that covered hy the k' »*j». 'l’hi> 
space was variously di.-juised of, and. of course, 
(litfere*! greatly in extent. Sometimes i- eonsis((*d 
of sevaual courts. v'hicK were hvide^i irom each 
otlun* hy (Mill •< tiled wall-., s(» as t.> form a series >»l 
forHIicatJtuis, When tiie.-c eonits were twm in 
number, lliev were known a.s tin- outer and inner 
hi.ilev . The ( ntrance to ilu- bailey w.as geimralJy 
by a (liaw’i ridge okm llu; ditcli, and through a 
strong niachicolated and (unhatl :cd gate. It was 
often of piial e.vtent, coptaining the hai lacks for 
the ftoldievs, lodgings for workmen and artilie.ers. 


magazines, w'ells, chapels, and sometimes even a 
mona.stery. The word has survived in some propijr 
names, as the (Hd liaileif^ the seat of the Central 
Criminal Court iu J.«on(1on, so called from the 
ancient buileij or halliuni of the city w'all bctw’eeu 
laidgate and Newgate, w ithin wdiich it was sitm 
at(‘(l. From the supposed license of vituperation 
sujiposod to characterise its proceedings, the welh 
known phrase ‘ (.)1(1 Bailey style’ has arisen. In 
Durham, also, the builry is now a street, with the 
old n.ame retaiiKMl. The term is also apjilied to the 
outer W’all or lii-st line of defence, as w’ell as 
generallv to any of the cii*euits of walls xvhich 
surrounded the keep. • ‘ 

a Scottish term, xvith several legal appli- 
cations, hut origdnally a iiuMe doublet of bailiff, Ifc 
populiuly sigiiilies a superior olUeer or magistrate 
(»f a municipal corporation in Scotland, with judi- 
cial and administrative authority within the city 
or Imigh. T’he civil and criminal jurisdiction of 
the Burgh Court, howi^ver, is not e.\ tensive. In 
royal burghs, the oHice is in some resjiects analo* 
gous to that of Aldenmui in England. The child 
imigistrate of a Scots corporation, called the 
Pri/rost ((j.v.), and often one or more of the bailies, 
are, in \irtu»‘ of their ollice, in the eomiiiission of 
the iieaee ; and hailii’s me e\eiiii>ted from serving 
on juries. 4’here are also liaiHes of Ib y,dity aiul 
lUinniffy who ai(‘ aj»poiiited hy the. Siipnior or 
over-lord of tlu* Manor ((j.v,), with limiU'd yiowms 
h.xed hy the HiMitahle Jurisdictions Act, 1717. 
There were .also bailies of the four haillieries -viz. 
(’arriek, Kyle Stewart, Cuuningh.ime, and L.'iudei- 
dale. 4’here is a bailie for the Sanetuaiy or Ah)»ey 
of Holyrood, a]>p(UMted h\ the Duke of Hiuniltoii 
as luMediLirv keeper, and luiviiig jui isdietiou within 
the pn'einets (see SaN( Ti .\KV). 'The word Baiii** 
was also huiiierly a term in the (uactiee of 
Scots eonveyaiieing, .and signilied an olli(3('r who 
repiosented the s(‘ller, and wlio, as such, gave 
seisin or S.asiiu' {(|.v.), or dtiliveia of lh(3 lands soM 
to the hus(M or his atloriiev, the sherilV l)(‘ing bailie 
iu (aown hand ; hut hv the eli.aug«‘s and simplitica- 
tioMs edeetod l>y recent legislation, the olliee of 
hailn* in this sense has he(Mi alMdislu'd. 

KSlilifr (Seoteli bf f d it • , h’ r. b( ( d //, 1 1 a I . hid In : 
all from lat(' l.at. hnjidirns, an a»!j. from hnjul n.',^ 
’a (barrier,’ then ‘a m.auager'), a,ij <*iheer witli 
jmhlie. authority in .a etat.ain di-.triet. In Engl.Minl 
It was a))plied formerlv to the king's olheers giMier 
ally, and it is still tin* tormal title of tin* eliiel 
magistr.at(* of e(Mtaiii Inw ii*--. as tin* ‘ llaililf of 
Dover C.astle. ’ 4’he ii.imc hnjidos ivas given .at 
th(( Cre(dv imperial court in < kmstantinople to tin' 
eliief tuti‘ - of the impel i-il ehildi(3u, afterward'' to 
the \'eneti.an superiuteiidtMit of the fon'ign na^r 
chants ihere, and in the form lialio to the Venetian 
;imha.s>adors themsi h es. Tlie title Jtidlivns w;is 
iiitrodiieeil hy the kniglil.-. of St John into tlie 
south and west of lOurope, as the (‘ight memh(as 
of tlndr chapter w’ere called lUdliri cnneentnalc-i. 
lo lOngland the nam* was introdm.a'd alter the 
o(]((uest, and applied Joos(.dy to .'-(ivt'ial ollicials; 
thus the .slid ill' w.'is spoken of as the ‘king’s 
l(.ailiir,’ his shrh'V.alty as his ‘ h.ailivviek.’ Later, 
th<* wan’d heeame .‘Lp]dit3d to elective functionaries, 
hilt gradually to deliuite ollices, as the jiresiding 
magistral* of a town the English reeve, hat 
iiFiliki' that ollieer, nominated hv the over lord 
instead of t!ie citi/.eus — as the liailill* of Beverky, 
by the Arehhishop of Vui k. By tlni end of the l.ltn 
century, the *liiayor h.'id sujiplanted the hailill 
almost every wln'i’o. . 

Bailiff, ill Englisli law, is a legal officer, aiiu 
may he described as the keep«;r, protector, or supei- 
iiiteridcnt of some duty or charge legally iniposeu 
on him. As officers of the law’, hailitis put lu force 
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arrewting procesB, and they nerforiii other duties 
witliin the county or hail i wick retiuired of them l»y 
tlie slierilf, .wlio is their immediate ofiicial superior. 
In this sense? hailifls are either haiUffa of hundreds 
or bound bailiffs. The duty of tlie former is to col- 
lect fines, summon juries, attend the judges and 
justices at the assizes and ijuartei -sessions, and 
e.vocute writs and jn-ocesses in the several hundreds. 
Bound hailifls, again, are officers usual Iv joined hy 
the shcrifis with the hailifls of hundretls, and em- 
ployed on .account of their adroitness and dextoritv. 
They are called hound hailifls hecause, the sherill 
heing civilly •responsihle for their official misde 
ineaiiours, they are animallv houml in an ohliga- 
tioii, with sureties, for the due execution of theii 
oflice. There are also snevitd- builiffs, who arc 
olficers ap; ^ited hy the sheriff on flu? jipj>licatioji 
of the part) suing out the process to he execute<l ; 
and whenever a i)arty thus ehoos(‘s his own officers, 
he is considered to discharge the sheriff from all 
rcsponsihility for what is done hy him. 'I’hcre is, 
hesldes, another e.\cei)tional class of hailifls, calhMl 
hfiiliffs of liberties, hoiKUirs, manors, and (dher 
lor<lships and franchiM*s, whosti appointments, 
duties, and resi)onsihiliti<?s arc regulatcMl hy flu' 
7 Viet. cha]». Iff. The hl</h /////' of a county court 
is a pcriiiammt officer uinhu- \\hos(‘ dir<>ctions the 
process of the eonit is c vecufed hy sub bailiffs. 
The (dtice of high bailiff is usunUy coinhincd with 
that of the registrar. 

Th(* sheriff himself is the tjueen's bailiff and, as 
such, it is his business fo preserve tlie rights of the 
crown within his bailiwick. Me must seize to flu* 
soNcreign’s use all In mis d<‘volved to the crow n by 
aitaimier or escheat ; must, levy all tines and for- 
feitiii’cs ; and must seize and ke<.*p all Waifs (o.v.), 
wrecks, est rays, ami tin? like, unless th(*y he .ranted 
to some suhji'ct. 

In tin' I'nited States, tlie term bailiff is si.*ldom 
used e\c(‘pt' sometimes to designate a, sheiiff's 
deputy or eonstahh-, or a party liable to account 
to anolln.'r for tin' lents and juofif>. of r.*al estate ; 
as in some ca,ses a tenant in eommon who reeel\<‘s 
moil' fliaii liis sliare. I'ln? duties of a failiff are 
]ieifori n'd in America by a, deptUy sheriff, eon- 
sfahle, (>r tijistaff, who are officer- acting umh'r the 
ordeis ( f the slieritf or magist ra,t(', or under the 
imme«Ii.ite sni'evi,’isi<»n of the eouri. 

legallv nn‘au-' ilie -ounty or dis 
irit t wdthiu whieli the slieiilf, as iiailitl of the king, 
iiiay exen'ise juri>dictioii. It is often applied hy 
f’-iiglish w liters to loieigii tow ns or ili^t'iels under 
.1 ntiff or haiUi. 

KailleiiL n to>\ I in the I'fieneh department of 
tin* Nonl, 11) miles N W . of Lille, ll has manu- 
fa<tnres of h<*ei, lealln*r, la.ee, linen, ami soap, 
ami a brisk traile in corn and cheese. 1 he l»ali<d 
family henee derived its name. l*oi». Slso, 

lialllU% Lady (.niZKi.. horn in ItiO-'e was tin' 
daugliter of the Scottish patiiot. Sir Patrick linme. 
afterwards first Kail of Maichmoiit, and in lt»S4 
sn]>plied him with food during his eonecaiment in 
the vault henealh Pol wart h <*liureli. She .•*han'd 
her jiareiit’s exile at T'treeht (IfiNfi SSfi and in lfill'2 
niarried the son of HaiPo' (d .lerviswood. lli'died 
in 173S, and she on tlth I>ei'einh» r 1746. 
I'omemhered by her songs, the best of whicli is, 
‘And werena \\\y heart licht 1 wad dee ; and also 
by Memoirs of her (LS'J'J), by fi« r daaighter. Lady 
Brizel Mnrrav of Stanhope {I6s».> IV-V.O- 

Haillie, doANXA, poetess, was I. »ri uBotliwell 
nianse, in lainarkshire. lltli Sentemher 176-. 
Bcr father, a Presbyterian ininfsior. in 1776 be- 
came professor Divinity in (llasgow' ; her mother 
Was the sister of William and dnlui lluuh'r. She 
received a superior education, and soon began to 
manifest those talents wdiich suhscqueiitl) excited 


the admiration of the public. Her career was a 
singularly happy one, hut devoid of all striking 
inciilciit. In 1784 she Vent to resiih? in London, 
xylieie her hrotlier, Matthew Baillie, had estab- 
lished himself as a physician. Jn 1806 she and 
her sister took a house for themselves at Hamp- 
stead, and here she remained till her death, which 
ociuirreil on the2:kl of Kehniary 18ol, w hen she had 
attaineil the venerable agi? of 88. Agnes, her 
sister, survived till 1861, heing then a hundred 
years old. No authoress ever cnjoye<l a larger 
share than .Ioanna Uaillie of the esteem and atlec- 
tion of her literary (;onteinpi)raries. All vied in 
showing her a courteous respt'cl, and even America 
sent its votaries to her little shrine at Hamp- 
steml. Her greatest achievi'iiient is nmloiihtedly 
the nine I‘laf/s on the Vassions ( 1708 18.46), W'hich, 
though eiToin'ous in conci'pf ion, are full of noble 
and impressivt* poi'tiy, and often eharaeterised hv 
intense draniali<* i»<>wer. I’he ])iineii»le upon wliicli 
Miss Baillie pr()eee«lc<l in the I'onstnietiou of these 
pla\s, w'.'is, hk(‘ Marlowe ami (leorge MeriMlith, to 
lake a single jtassion as the snhje(‘t of a work, ami 
to exhibit its influence- on an individual siqnmsed 
to he actuated hy nothing t.‘lse. In spite of this 
method of treatmmit, there are scenes, in her trage*.- 
tli<‘s especially, wliere the intere.-l of the reader is 
intensely ext'iled hy the great art shown in the 
minute delineation of a particular jjassion, and 
where he is forced to forget the artificial theory of 
tin* author. I’he most popular as well as the most 
: powerful of her works is (.lie t raged v of Dr Mon- 
fort. It was brought out at Drury Lane in 1800, 
Kemble ami Mrs Sitldons taking the leading parts. 
Her Vatuihf Lc/rnd, produced at Kdinhurgh under 
Seott s auspic(‘s in ISIO, w as a gi(*at success. Many 
of Miss Haillie's minor )*ieces are wry sw(',et, 
•-iniple. and 1» autifnl ; ami aie inarkeil hv asjuightly 
grace of versifi(*ation, ami a playful serenity of 
spirit, which pleasantly remiml one of the author’s 
peixuial elniiaeter. She was under the middle size, 
Inn. not diminutive ; her form W’as slemh'r, and her 
«*onntenam‘(' showc'd high talent, worth, .ami de- 
^•i.-^io^. See M i'-s 'I'fiackei'ay's lUnik of Sibyls { ISS3). 

Baillie. M \T!’m:\v, anatomist, brother of llic 
above, was horn in Sfioiis mansi' in 1761. His 
in )tln*r was a si'-ler of the two colehnited ana- 
tomisjs, W illiam ami .lolm llnnler: ami .Matthewg 
afti'rsexen ) ears at (Jlasgow ami (.)\tord (1773 86), 
studied anatomy under his uncle M illiam, with 
such success, th.it in 178.4 he w.is lonml ([uali- 
tied to Miececfl to hi-- juaetiee and lc<*{ nreship. 
Working often sivfe- n hour*- ;i da.v, In* made ;i very 
largt' income one- \e*ai‘, .6l6,6(,»o so that he ]>nr- 
.•;j.aM*d the I'state of 1 'mil isliorne in (lloiieoter- 
*-hire, ami at his death tle re, on ‘23d Sejitemher 
lS‘2,4, left a fortune besides of i*S(),(M)0. His works, 
with a Life by Wardrop, apj»ean‘d in ‘2 vols. in 
1S'2.~). The most imi>oitaut is on Mnrbtd Aiadoiny, 
puhlir>ln'd in 17fi.~>. 

Baillie. PuliKltr, Presbyterian divine, was horn 
at Dlasgow' in l.V.H), ami edueate<l at the nniver- 
sify of ^t hat city. In 1622 he ree.eiNed eniseojial 
ordination, ami was shortly alter presented to tlie 
parish ehiiivh of Kilwinning. In 16.47 In' retnsed to 
]uea(*h in favour of l.aiids service l ook ; and in 
l63Shesat in that famous (Jeneral A.sseinldy which 
met in (llasgow’ to protest against the thrusting of 
Kpiscopaey on an unwilling jieople, hut conducted 
himself w'i’tli greater pnidcucc and ti'iiiiu'rance than 
was quite agrecahle to liis excited hretliren. Bow- 
ever, he soon t leew him ''If eagi'i ly into tlie ii.ational 
ciinse ami st'iaed a.s a in the ( o\enantiiig 

ariiiv at-Dniis Law ( 16.46). In 1610 he was selected 
hv the Si-ottish leadc'is to go to London, wnth other 
conniiissiom'rs, and draw up charges against Art'h- 
hishop Laml. On his return to Scotland lu 1642, 
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he was appointeil joint-professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow, along with Mr t)avi(l Dickson. In KH."? 
he was again sent to London as a delegate to the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, where he con- 
ducted Iiimself in an unobtrusive manner, but cor- 
dially eoneurred in the doctrines which were drawn 
uj>. *Tt is curious to notice that, thougli he luul 
himself exncrienced the in justice of intolerance, he 
yet, like almost every other theologian of his age, 
vehemently discarded the principle of toleration, 
and asserted tlie divine riglit of PresbYterv with 
no less emphasis than Laud did that of lipiscoi»acy. 
In KUll he was chosen by the church to ])roceed to 
Holland, and to invite riiarles 11. to accept the 
(\>venant and crown of Scotland. He j»crb»rme<l 
his mission skilfullv ; and, after the Restoration, 
through LaudordalcV intluence, ho was made Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University. He <lied July 16G*2. 
His pamphlets ami larger works, fourteen in num- 
ber, are, well- nigh forgotten; but bis Lrfters and 
Jounifds^ edited by David Laing for the Rannatyne 
Club (3 vols. 1841 42), are a valuable contribution 
to our knowlc<lge of the times. 

KoHKUT, of Jerviswood, the ‘Scottish 
Sidney,’ was a native of fiatiarkshire, who first, 
came into notice in 1070 through his rescue of a 
brother-in-law, the Ro,v. Mr Kirklon, from the 
clutches of Archbi.slu)p Shar}»’s j)iim ipal informer. 
For this he was limsl 0(M)0 merks ( .C31S), ami, re- 
fusing to pay, was sent to prison ; Imt so strong 
was the indignation of the Scottish gentry, that he 
was released fit the eml of four months, on pjiyment 
of half the fine. In 1083 be took fi prominent juirt 
in a scheme of emigration to South Uarolina, as he 
saw no other refuge from the degniding tyranny of 
the government. About the same time, however, 
he entered into correspondence witli tlie he<i<Is of 
Monmoutli's supporters in London, Russell and 
Sidney, Jind subseipiently ro])fiirod tliere to concert 
measures for securing a<h‘<jmite reforms. t)n the 
discovery of the Kyehonse Plot, he was arrested 
and sent down to Scothiml. Accused of cons])iring 
against the king’s life, and of hostility !<► mon- 
archicfil government, he wjis tried at Rdinburgh, 
ami comlemned to death upon (*vitlence at <mce in- 
signiticant ami illegal. His bearing, both <m his 
trial and during his imprisonment, was such that 
hi.s cousin, Risin/p Rurnet, declared ‘it looked like 
a reviving of the spirit of the noblest of the old 
(ireeks or Romans, or rather of the ]»rimitive 
Christians and imirtyrs.’ 'riie baiharous sentence, 
for high treason was caiTie<l into execution on the 
very <lay that it wfis passed, 24th December R)S4. 

Baillv. Ikan SvLVAt.N, a famous French astro- 
nomer, President of tin; Xati<»nal Assembly of 
1789, and Mayor of Paris, was horn in tlnit eity, 
Se})temher !.■), I73d. From art he turned aside t<» 
literature, hut was fortunately induced !»y Laeaille 
to study astronomy, which proved to he the true 
snhere of his genius. He was <'arly a<lmitt'*<l to 
tne Aca<lemie. des Sciciiees, and in* instlfied hi*' 
lionours by a sueeession of leaLieMl and t ieganll' 
written treatises oir astromniiival . ahjeet"^, whie.* 
Dilmiiiated with his great Hr nc c 'W.sfrunoinir 
(') vols. 177o 87). Fdeeted to the Aesademie Fran- 
yaise, and next year to the Aeademie des Inscrip- 
tions, he was thus a imunher of tin tk* e academies 
at once, an honour that had fallen to •;o one liefore 
liim save Fontenclle. The r* s olution i]itemi])ted 
his peaceful .studies. Fleet (*1 President of the 
National Assembly, .fune 17, 1789, and Mayoi of 
Paris >n t)u* Idtiiot Jid\, he eomlucted Iiimself in 
these capm ities with great integrity ami ]mnty of 
J*urp^s(^ ; )>nt at last lost his popularity by allowing 
the National Guard to fire on ihe masses a*1io were 
assendded in the Uliamp de, Mais, on the 17th of 
July 1791, to demand tlic iletbronement of the 


king. He now threw up liis mayoralty, withdrew 
altogether from public affairs, and went to live first 
at Nantes, ami afterwards with his friend Laplace 
at Melun. Here he was seized hy the Jaciohin 
soldiery, and brought to Paris, where he was 
accusetl of being a royalist conspirator, condemned 
and executed with the usual Jacobin preliminary 
of savage insult, November 11, 1793. From his 
papers were publishe<l his E.s,sai mr VOrigine des 
Fables etdvs Anciennes {2 vols. 1799), ami 

his Me moires d'un Tlmoiti de la volution (3 vols. 
1804). See Nourrissori, 'Frois lUvolutionnaires : 
T argot y Ncckcr, Hadly ( 1885^). , 

BaillllOIlG ill Knglish law, means the delivery 
of go<ids in trust for some sj>ecial purpose, on a con- 
tract, cxiiress or implied, to conform to the purpose 
of the trust. Deposits, pledges, or pawns, contracts 
for hiring goods, and gratuitous loans, are all varie 
ties of bailment. In the Uni toil States the same 
definition apjilics. Practically, )»ailmeiit.s are (d 
three kimls : (1) for the benefit of the bailor 
bis rcpresentativ(!i ; (2) for the benefit of the bailee 
or bis representative; (3) for tin* benefit of l»otii 
parties. In tb«.‘ first ease, as when a i>erson re- 
ceives the goods of another to keep without re- 
eompensc. he is responsible only for gross neglect; 
in the sccoml, be is resjxuisible for the slightest 
neglect ; in the tbinl (‘as(*, the bailee is beund 
only to ordinary care and diligence. Railoes, 
sucli as warehousemen, iiinkee]»‘rs, ami common 
carri<‘rs, have a lien on the property baileil for tlicir 
charges. 

Baily^ Kn\VAHi> Horn; ns, .scuhdor, wa.s born 
at Rristol, lOtb March 1788. Two Ht>meric st miles 
wliioh be had exeeuted were praiseil by FlaxmMii ; 
ami in 1807 be went to London, saw Flaxmaii, nml 
entenMl bis studitK He won st'veral meilals ; but 
bis ‘ I'A'e at the Fountain ’ (1818) first esta]»lislied 
bis reputation. George IV. eiii]>loye<l him, along 
with other artists, to execute the sculpture in 
fr<uit of Ruekitigbam Palace, the figures on the 
Marble Arch, and the *Trium}»li of Rritannin.’ 
Resides these, Raily exeeuted a great iiuml>er of 
busts and statues -Wellington, Ryron, 'felford, 
Karl Grey, and Sir Astley ( 'oopoi\ d’lie statue 
of Nelson, in d'lafalgar S({uare, is likewisii bis, as 
also those of Uliarb*s James Fox and I.ord Mansfield 
in St Steplien’s Hall, Westmiiistcn-, His ‘ Kve 
listening to the Voice,' ‘SIeej)ing Nymph,’ ‘Uirl 
l»reparing for the Rath,’ ami ‘The Graces Seated,’ 
are among bis finest ellbrts. He died 22d May 
lst»7. 

Baily, Fi{ AXets, astronomer, was born at N<*'v- 
biiry, Jieiks, 2.St)i April 1774. An anprentice- 
sbii) in a i..oiidon mereantile bouse was followed )>.V 
a mw years of roving, Init at the age of 2r> he 
settled down as a stockbroker in London. In 
financial business be showed great ea])aeity, and 
he gradually aeqiiireil a large fortune. Meantime 
lie pnblisheil a series of excellent books on <jU0s- 
tioiis involved in banking and assurance. At a I he 
jeiire<l from business to devt>te Iiimself entirely In 
.astronomy. Seientilie honours were soon showered 
upon him both from liome and abroad. Among 
the chief of the services rmidercil to bis cliosen 
subject through his unwearying industry, were his 
share in the foundation of the Astronomical Society, 
and in tin* impruvemeni of the Nautiral Ahnana<\ 
bis Ijiborions repetition of Cavern I isli’s experiment 
to measure the densitv of tiu; eartli (see EAirtn ), 
and the nrodm'tioii ot‘ the Astronomical Soeiet^\ s 
Star catalogue. Tin* latter, says bis biographer, Sir 
J. Herseliel, ‘put the astronomical world in [losses- 
sion of a power wliicli may be said, witliont ex- 
aggeration, to have changed the face of sidereal 
jistronomy.’ Rally’s writings, ninety-one in num* 
her. iriclude<l a Life of Flanmteeiii ( 1835), but 
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mostly appeared in the A-strononiical Society's 
Memoirs. He died in London, 30tli August 1844. 

Bsiily’($ Bciuls, tlie imine given to a plieno- 
menon in connection with eclipses of the sun, fii*st 
fiillv described by Francis Ihiiiy, Just before the 
iieginning and after the eml of tlie ol).scuration 
j)y the moon of the sun’s disc, tlie thin creseent- 
shaped unobscured portion of tlie sun seems usually 
to liecome suddenly discontinuous, and looks like a 
belt of bright points, varying in size and separated 
i)y dark spaces. The resulting anuearance has been 
compared to a strinj^ of beads. The phenomenon is 
an effect of iiradiatiop and the inequalities of the 
moon’s edge. To irradiation it is also due that, by 
<lefcct of the retina of the eye, bright objects seen 
on a dark ground seem larger than they really are. 

Balk Alexandeu, writer on mental philo- 
sophy, was born at Aberdeen in 1818. Educated 
at tiie university of his native city, he lectured 
there as deputy-iirofessor for a few years, after- 
wards tf'iu^ht Natural Philosophy at the Ander- 
sonian University, (llasgow, lilled the oflice of 
assistant-secretary to the Metro])olilan Sanitary 
('oinmittee and the Hoard of Health, examitieil in 
mental jdiilosojihy for the university of London and 
the Indian Civil Service, and was apoointed in 1800 
to the chair of Logic in Aberdeen. He resigned in 
1881, and the same year was electe<l Kect<»r of 
his university. In ISoO he was made LL. 1). by the 
Edinburgh I'^niversity. Haiirs chief works are The 
St'iises (tml the fit f el feet (ISoo), ami The Kmoiiohs 
and the Will (ISoO), completing a sy‘tematic 
exposition of the ]»henomena of the human mind. 

( liner hooks an; Mentid and Moral Srieneey a 
Coni/Kndiam of PtiifehoUnju and Kthies (1808); 
Loffl(\ J hid lo't i re a /id fndnetire (1870); The Itela- 
tion (f Mind and Jh/dt/ (1878); Kdaeiffi/u/ o.v a 
Seir/tre (1870). He wrote also a biography of 
.lames Mill (1881), as well as a eriti<*ism of .lohn 
Stuart Mill (18S‘2), besi<les s<5V(iral hamlbooks of 
K/iglish grammar; he assisted in editing (Lote's 
Arist(/tle^ ami edited (Jrote's Minor Wurks. In 
])hilosophy, Lain is a consjiieuous represent.-itive <»f 
tin- empirieal or ex]>eriniental school, in opposition i 
t/o a prioriy.uv trans(*(Midental. His j)sychology ' 
is basetl on physiology, after the manner of 
Haril'*y’s ; but instea<l of considering the human 
(»r;'anism as capable only «>f receiving impresshms 
and of acting in response thereto, lie Omls in 
it a i)ower of originating active impulses (Spon- 
taneity), ami thus obviates many of the de- 
fe<'ts allegeil by a priori ]>hilosophers to inhere 
in the system of sensationalism, as hitherto 
exhibited. His two chief works weri' pronounced 
hy ,1. S. Mill to bo the most careful, the mo^t 
complete, an<l the most genuinely analytical ex- 
position of the human mind which a posteriori 
•sychology had producetl. Sec Associ ATlt>N (»K 

1>KAS. 

. BaiiiL (Jll’SErri:, musician, was horn at lo»iiie 
in 1775, and was director of the po[)e s choir from 
1814 till his dead* in 1844. The sev< n‘ gravit\ and 
profound science of his comju)sit ioiis <'oiitrasted 
strongly with the eandess style ami shallow tlilet- 
tant(;isin of mo-t of his compeers ; but less by his 
compositions than by his histoiical researches 
<lid Haini secure for himself a ]»roininent place in 
musical literature. His jirincipal work is nis l.ife 
of Palestrina ( 1 S‘28 ). 

jBairakt Sir (more correctly.. Hair *:-dar), signi- 
^ymg ‘standard-bearer,’ is the til *, of the ener- 
getic (Jrand-vizier Musta^dia. Horn in 1755, of 
poor parents, he entered the military service at an 
eiirly age, an<l soon distinguism*d himself hv his 
valour. When he was ])asha oi Hnstchnk in 1806, 
he fought with some success against the Hussians, 
and alter the revolt of the janissaries in 1807, by 


which Selim ITT. (q.v.) was depose<l from the throne 
in favour of Miistapha IV., Hairaktar marched his 
tniops to Constantinojik*, where tliey found tlie 
dead Inidy of Selim lying in the first court of tlie 
seraglio. Hairaktar executed all those who ha<l 
had any share in the murder, deposed Mustajiha 
IV., and proclaimed the brother of tliis prince, 
Mahmoud iL, sultan on the ‘28th July 1808. Hair- 
aktar was now appointed grand -vizier, and en- 
deavoured to carry out Selim’s reforms, and to 
strengthen the regular army. His chief ohjeet was 
the annihihition of the janissaries ; but, favoured hy 
the fanatical people, these pnetorians rebelled, and, 
with the snp]>ort of the licet, attacked the seraglio 
the 15th Xovemher 1808, and demanded the 
lestoration of Mustajiha W. Hairaktar ilefended 
himself hrav(‘ly ; hut when he saw that the llames 
threatened to destroy the palace, ami that he was 
in danger nf falling alive into his enemies' hands, 
he strangled Mustapha, threw his head to the 
besiegers, and then hiew himself up. 

Bairaill, the I’ersian and Turkish naiiio for a 
Mohaiiiimwlau festival somewhat analogous to 
Easter. It eommem*es inimeiliately after the fast 
of Ramadan, or Ramazan, which correspomls in its 
ahstimuiec to Lent. H(‘ing one of the I wo great 
fea.sts of the Moslems, it is looked forward to with 
great interest, the zest being enhanced hy the 
previou.s ahstinence. Properly, it .should terminate 
111 one day. hut the festivities are generally pro- 
tracted over three days. Seventy days after, the 
Moslems celebrate the second Hairaiii (‘ the festival 
of the sacrilici’s'), instituteil in comnieiiioratioii of 
the oU’ering up of Isaac, hy Ahrahani, and on x\hich 
all the faithful of Islam must s.icrifice victims. 
I’he second Hairaui usually la,'<t.s four ilays. The 
.Mohamiiiedaii year being the lunar one of 854 days, 
in the course of thirty inn'e Nears the festivals run 
through all the sea.-oiis. In 1887 the lirst Hairam 
fell on the ‘28<l .June. 

Bainl« SIU David, Hart., Hritish general, was 
horn ()lh December 1757, at Xewbyth, Haddingtou- 
sliire. He entered tlie sersice in 177‘2, and in 
1779 sailed to Imlia as eajitain in a Higliland 
regiment. He was soon in the midst of a san- 
gnin.aiy war. In rJnly 1780, Hyder Ali burst 
into the t'arnatic at the head of 100,000 men, dis- 
cijiliiied ami coniinamlcl h\ Freneh oHiems. A 
portion of tlie English arm> fell into an amhii.seade 
ami was <*ut to pieces. Among the tew who re- 
mained alive to he taken prisoners was Huinl. He 
was thrown inu>a dungeon at Smingapatam, Nvhere 
he emliireil a cai^tiviiy of nearly four >ears. In 
March 1784 he was released, ami after a two years 
visit to Euglaml ( 178!l-91 ), he took jtart in several 
important sieges, attacks, and .skirmish(‘s ; till in 
1799, now a majiir gcneral, he memorably signal- 
led himself at the vicloriou.^ a.'-sauli of Seriiigapa- 
tam. He le<l the stormiug-])arty, ('olonel M’ellesley 
(afterwa.nls Duke of WoHiiiglon ) eommamliiig 
the reserve. Haird imligiiantly complained when 
Wellesley receiNcd the aiqiointment of governor of 
Seringatiutam, whi<*h hetclt was due to his own ser- 
vices. He eonimamled an expeditiuu sent to Egyjd 
ill 1801 for the (*x]>ul.‘'ioii t>f the Fri'iieh. Dn his 
return to Imlia in 180*2, he found that the star of 
Wellesley was in the ase(?mlant ; ami Haird aiiplied 
for leave, of ahscMice. He was received at court with 
great distinctior., knighted in June 1804, and made 
a K.r.H. in the following August. In 1805 he 
eomiuanded an e\]KMlitioii against the. DuU*h settle- 
ments at the ('ape of (b)od Hope. In 180/ he com- 
manded a divifinn a! the .^iegoof Copenhagen ; and 
in 1808 was sent to Spain with an army of 10, (KX) 
men, to assist Sir ,lohii ^loorc. He distinguisheil 
himself in the battle of Corunna, Jamiaiy 16, 1809, 
when his left arm was shattered by grape-shot, and 
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hatl to be ainpiitated. Oa the deiitli of Moore, he 
succeeded to tlie coiniiiand. On tliis occasion he 
received, for the fourth tiui^, in his life, the thanks 
of parliament, and was created a baronet. He 
retired from active service in IS 10, and in 1820 
was made commander of the forces in Ireland. 
He died at Ferri-T«)wer, (hietr, August 18, 18211. 
See his Life by Theodore Hook (2 vols. 1832). 

Bslird* Ja.MKS, ironma.ster, was born at Kirk- 
wooil, Lanarkshire, 5th December 1S02. Thefourtli 
son of Alexander llaird, a coal-master, he was edu- 
cate<l at Old Monklaiid, and w’as for a short time 
.at (Jl.as^^)W University. In IS2ti he w.as a.ssociate<l 
w’ith his fatlici’ and two brotlmrs, William and 
Alexander, in tlie leasin;^^ of coal fields at Oart- 
.sherrie and tilsewhcre. lllast-furnaces were .athled 
in 1830, and James 1 laird assumed the active, 
niariiigeineiit. Jhdvveen 1812 .and 1801 the hlast- 
furnaees at Oartsherrie, fl^linton, IVInirkirk, and 
elsewhere increased from si xteen to hot ween forty 
and tifty, cajiahle of tnrnin;^^ out 300, 000 tons of iron 
annually, and employing 10,(M)() nion and ]H»y.s. As 
the firm increased in wealth, estates to tlie value of 
£2,0()0,(M)0 were aecpiired liy the hrolhcrs. Jamtfs 
Baird rei>resented the Falkirk hiirghs in IS.H-.Vi and 
in 1802-57. In later years he huilt ainl endowed 
various .schools, founded the ‘ Bainl L(*«*tnr(‘s’ for 
the ilefence of orthodox llieology in Scoflaml in 
1871, and in 1873 gifted to the (.'hurcli of Seotlaiid 
a snni of £500,000, ‘ to assist in providing the 
means of meeting, or at least as far as jiossihle 
promoting the mitigation of, .sjiiritual dcslitntioii 
among Ih'* peojde of Scotlainf. ’ He <lied at his 
seat of UambiisJooii, near Ayr, 20tli .June 1870. 
He wa.s twice married, hut left no family. His 
protierty Avas valued at £3,000,000. Set* llainfs 
of vl lo hntcihh’n ( 1870). 

Baird# Fci.lkktox, LL. I)., an AmeFe 

can naturalist, was horn at Ih'ading, Feniisv lv;i.nia., 
23(1 Fehriiarv 1S2‘1. He was educjited at Dickinson 
(.'oliege, Carlisle, and lu'catiie profes^(»r of Natural 
Science tluut* in 1840. In 1S5() Ik.* was t‘]cct(.Ml 
assistaiit-s(‘cr(‘tarv of ilu* Smithsonian Instilntioii 
at Wasliington, ami in 1878 secictary. lit* trans 
lated from tlie (icrmau and edited the Iruno 
(fmphiv Kio'iiclopivditt : and pul)li,*.lie(l lO.'iiort.s on 
the collections in natural history inadi* hy Staiis- 
Imry, Cilliss, Marcy, and others in the govern- 
iiKUit e\|)lor;itions. Jn eoiim?ctiou with John (.\a.s- 
.siii, In* ]nihlished T/n: Birds (f North Aiturira (2 
vols. 18t)0), and V7/c Mamuuils if Ninth Annricn 
(1850); and with Dr llrtiwin* and Professor Uidge- 
way, Hist or if of t hr lilrds if North Amrriot ( 5 vols. 
1870-84). ])r Baird jnihli.sjjcd nnmeroiis other 

jiapers upon mamimds, liird.s, reptiles, and tisht-.s. 
In 1871 he w.'is appoint'd by tin* pn'sidcnt l uili'd 
>States Conimissioncr of J’*ish .and Fislieiics, and 
in that c.ipacity he has a<-coinjdisli< - I mneh towaids 
rJio advarieemeiit of lislieries and lisn ciiltnre, 
accounts of the re.sulLs of this work being **ni- 
bodied in annual l{ei»orts. His es[)eei.il wtnk, 
while assislant-secre.lary of the Smithsonian 
ttllioii, was tlie d(*V(do|Mnent of tin* NeUioiiai 
Museum, Avhieh made ds l)(‘giiiMing under his direc- 
tion in 1850. A hihliograjihy liis j uhlieations, 
wdth a hiograpJiie.al sk(!tcii, constitute.’ I>ulh‘tiii 
No. 20 of the N.itioiial Mnsenni. Tie died lOth 
Augn-st 1887. 

Baireiltll# or B.wueI’ rii, capital of the Ba- 
varian province of Upper Franconia, 43 miles 
NNE. of Niiremherghy niil. Be.aiitifully situateil 
on the Ketl Maim.*, it Iia.s broad well-p.ived .streets, 
inierspersed with grove.s, pronienade.s, lino g.ar- 
dens, and public fount;i.ins. It.s jirincipal buildings 
are the old palace, dating from 1^54 ; the new 
jialaco (1753), containing a gallery of ]»;iintingH; 
.aud. the old oponi-house (17 h 8;. A inagnihcent 


‘n.ational theatre’ for the perform.ance of Wagner’s 
music, finished in 1875, was in the following year 
opened Avith a grand representation of his Nibel- 
ungen trilogy. On 14th Fehniary 1883, the great 
master (avIio died .at Venice) Avas buried in the 
g.arden of his villa here. Baireuth’s chief article.s 
of indiLstry are cottons, Avoollens, linen, leather, 
tobacco, iiandiimnit, and porcelain. An active 
trade is also carried on in grain and horses. Jean 
Paul Richter died here in 1825, and a monument 
has been erected to liis memorv. Pop. (1871) 
17.841; (1885) 23,531; of Avhom only 1.5 per 
cent, are Patholics. Sec R. Milner- Barry’s Bah'etdh 
and the Franronian SiritzcrlfAid ( 188/ ). — The witty 
and accomplished Wilhelniina, M.*irgi*avine of 
Baircuth (1709 .58), w.as the favourite sister of 
Frederick the (ire.at, and in 1731 Avas married to 
Freilcrick, Margrave of Baircuth. Her Memoirs, 
first nnhlished in 1810, Avoro translated into 
Englisti by Hie Prince.ss ('Iiristian in 1887. 

Baifiil, or Bk;im:j>, a town of British India, in 
the Central Province, .50 miles NE. of Ellichpur. 
Pop. over 4700. Baitnl distrit*t, Avhose, headipiarters 
is Baduur, 4 miles oil', is a highland region, rich in 
coal. Area, 3904 s.^. m.; pop. ( 1.S81 ) 304,905. 

Bai/.f^ (old Fr. hairs), ;i (*o;us(; woollen cloth 
with ii long ji.iji, used mainly for (*ovt*rings, cur- 
tains, linings, hut in some countries for clothing. 

Baja* a iiiarki't-town of Hnng.arv, on the 
Danul»(‘, IK) miles S. of IVstli. It is efJehnited 
for its annual swine-fair, and its trsuh* in giain ajid 
wine. Pop. ( 1880) 19,241. 

Bai'Jaill* See llKJAN. 

Baijai/iCt I** or B\.i.\/.ll>, Sultan of Ihe Turks, 
was i»orn in 1317, and in 13S9 succeeded his 
fathi*!-, Mur.id I., who was slain on llie batth.*- 
Ii(*ld of Kosovo. He in.iiigiiiali*(l bis rule by 
stningling bis younger brother 55ikub, lest lie 
.'’hould dispute tlie succession. Jri tliice years 1k‘ 
<*oii(|iiercd Bulgaria, with parts of S(*rvia, Maci* 
donia, and 'fhosaly ; In* also sul>(lm‘(i the gri'idiu' 
jiart. of Asia Minor. Iboiii the rajiidity willi 
which the.*’(.‘ extraordinarv eoinjiie^ts wou', ellecteJ, 
Ik; r(*eciv4'(l liie name of Ildmirn - tliat is. ‘ Light 
ning.’ He (‘Veil blockaibsl t 'onst{iMtim*ple itseJt toi’ 
ten yeai.s, tliinkiiig to snbdnc it by laniim*. JV) 
r(*scue this city, King Sigisiniiiul dI llnngarv tafua- 
Nvards cnij>(*ror of ( ii'iniaiiy ) as'’<(*in)»lc(l a largi* army, 
including 2000 Fn'iicli noblc", and laid si(*g(; to 
the Bulg.arian city of Nikoj^'^li.^, on the* Daimlx*. 
Baja/(*l iiast(*ncd to ine(*l him, ami gained . a d(*ci 
sivc vuctory (»\’(*r )}k‘ ;i!li('d IlniigMiians, l*olt*"», 
ami Frencli ( 139(>). Sigisiimml 4*sc;i,ped, but Hk- 
greater ]>arl of tli(* Frcmb, tlirongli whose iin 
petiiosit;, ihe batth* was lost, weie la’ueii jnisonerr^, 
;i,nd w- re. nearly all executivl. Bajazet would lU'W 
havt; entindy dcstro.UM! the Creek t*nipire, it he 
had not. Ix'cn ])n*\cnte(l hy 4'imnr (ipv. ), who 
attacked liis pos.-’cssions in A.sia Minor, and com 
pletely d(‘h‘at<'d liiiii (1 102) near Angora. Bajazet 
hinise'lf fell into the IcmkIs of the eoiupieroi*, wlio 
i!'“,aed him Avitli gi'4*at generosity. The storv 
j»opnlaris(Ml )>y Marlowi* and Racine, ih.aL he was 
c.arried .about imjnisoneJ in .a cage, is without 
historical foundation, and is iirohahly based <)ii 
a nii.stranslation of ,a 'rnrkisli word signitying 
‘litter.’ Bajazet dit;d in 1403, in the camp ot 
Timur. H<'. Avas sueeeed(Ml in the government 
by bis son Solinian 1. Bajazet Avas bonourably 
distinguisluid liy bis tdlbrts to iniiirovai the adnnn- 
Lstratioii «)f justice. 

Baja/et IIm son of the >Sult.aii Mohammed IL, 
the comjneror of (ionsl.antinoiilo, Av.as ]>orn in 
and ascended the Ottoman throne afte r his father s 
death in 1481, His nugn, Avhich lasted 32 yeai*s, 
was a succession of nniiiterrupted Avars against 
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HunKfiiy* I’olnnil, Veiuc.e, Ej^ypt, ami l^erwia, 
■whicTi were curried on with various success, and 
Avliich served on the whole to establish the Ottoman I 
])ower. The submission Bajazet {Uwavs showed to | 
the wishes of the Janissaries (<i.v.) laid the founda- 
tion of the lattu importance of that body. The 
last yeiirs of liis rei;^^n were much disturbed by 
disputes between his three sons about tlie succession 
to the throne. Intluenced by the preference shown 
i)y the ianissarh^s for bis youngest son Selim, Baja- 
zet abdicated in his favour, but died Ixifore he 
eould reach the place of his voluntary exile, in the 
nci^hlK)urh(MMl of Adrianople, in the year 1512. 
Bajazet was a friend tA the d(‘rvishes, at the same 
time liberal and fond of ]Mjmp and splendour. 
JMany of the most beautiful mosques in the Otto- 
man empire were built by him. 

ItajithOllt. See B.vriTMONT. 

l{cljlllok9 a lar^e vill;i;.ie of Tfun^ary, in the 
jnovince of Bars, lb miles SW. of There.'^ien- 
sta<lL. l^)p. ( 1S81 ) (HHil. 

Bajocc'o, or B.mocl'o (pi. liA.ioccHi ), was a 
(•.o])per coin \i\ the Papal States, value nearly a 
hallpenny. It was 1-BHJtb of the scudo, wliich 
was e([ual to 4s. 8,}d. 

BslillS, Mu’JIAKF. (properly, De Bay), a ^'reat ! 
('atlioTi<‘ theolo^an in the Bhh century, was born in | 
151J in Hainault. lie studie<l at Louvain, )K*came ' 
]u’ofessor of 'Dieolo^^y there in 1.551, and went as a j 
deputy to the Louneil of Trent in 1.5b.'l. lie was a ! 
d(‘Voted stinlent of St .Xu^^iistim', and his tlieolo; 4 V 
was hase<l on that fatlnu's vit.ovs of divim* j^rae(», 
ot sill, and of the absence of merit in all jjfood | 
woiks. His assertion of the iiia.bilil> of tlie human ■ 
will, left to its own free<l()m, to do anything b\it ■ 
sill, with his ap])lieation thereof to the do;^ma of 
the imma«‘ulate conci'plitui, soon drew <m him the 
a<*cusa,( i(Ui of heresy. Sev<‘nty-.'‘i\. of his proposi 
lions were condemned by a papal bull iii 1507. He 
siil>milt*.Ml, Iml w.Ls sup|uuted by his university, 
which appointed liim its chancellor in I57S.‘ .Mean- 
time he maintaiiUMl a lon<; con1ro\cisy with the' 
.lesuits, and in 15S7 d<nionn<‘ed thirty-four <»f their 
theses as 15'la^dan ami immoral. He died HeremlMU' 
Hi, 1.5M). He may be rcu‘arde<l ts tlie prede(*essor 
of tin’ ,Ia,nsenist.s. See Liii.senmann, MirhnrJ li<(jns 
('liih. »S(i7). 

BaJ/ch JosKTH, a Hun;^ariaii p M-i ami prose- 
writer, was born Jaiiuarv .SI, 1S04, at S/.iiesi, in 
Heves. .After bis stmlies at Pestli, be piactise<l 
there as an advocate, and early ^eiined by bis first 
\olnniesof verse, imblisbed in ].s:i5, a ]d;ice ainoni/ 
the best Hunyarain lyric poets. .As a cmitrih- 
uLor to the critii .tl journals, and as editi>r of tin' 
I'aflicf mrzd (Observer) fnnn IS57-45, be exercised 
a heneticial iullutMicc on the risin.^ lUcratnre of 
Hun^niry. He, l raiislaHsl a colleclion <f foreign 
dramas ( 18, ']0); and publislnai an Historic il Lilnary 
(from the Oerinan ) in 0 vols. , a Modern IMiiiarcIi, 
and a Universal History. He died at IV.slh, 4tli 
March 185S. 

BaUaeSy Thomas Hunj^arian statesman, was 
the son of a pea.saiit, born abemt tin? middle of 
the 1,5th centurx. He held .sevmal hishojuics in 
succession, became chancellor of the kin^rdom, 
and finally areJibishoj> and cardinal. He j>reacIio«I 
a crusade against the Turks ; hiit his tinny of 
l)eaHants and vagabonds turne,l tlndr arms a-gainst 
the nobiUty, and a bhvxly civil w av rusueil. He 
died in 1521, leaving enovmou.'^ wealO'. 

Bakalaliari, the name of a Bcebuana tribe 
re.sident in the Kahibafi deseit, between the 
Orange River in the south and Lake M garni in (he 
nortli, in Africa, 'fhey show some disposition for 
^ttled life and industrial pursuits, cultivaiing 
the soil, and rearing goats. 


Bakarii^ailj* a British district in the Dacca 
livisioii of India, under the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, contains 3019 in. It is h'rtile, and is 
watered at once by tlie lower streams of the 
(laimes arnl the BralinKvpnlra/ In the south of 
(lie district are the forest tracts of the Sumlerbumls. 
Barisal, the lieadnuarlcrs, on the , w'est bank of 
BarLsal Kiyer, is the only town with more than 
.50f)0 inhabitants. Bakarganj, the former capital, 
situated near the junction of the K rislinakati and 
Kliairabad rivt'is, Ls now hi ruins. Pop. (1881) 
l,9tK),889. 

Bsikail* a Koumanian town, on the river Bis- 
trisza, 187 miles N. of Bucliarest bv rail. Pop. 
13,(K)0. 

Bakcliiserai (Turkish, ‘ ( i an leu Palace’), a 
town ill the Ptiissiaii government of Taurida, the 
residence of the aiicii'iit princes or klian.s of tlie 
(himea, stands in a deej) liiiie^lone valley, 15 mihjis 
by rail SW. of the jire.seut capital, Simfm-opol. 
l*o]>. (1881) 1.3,377, mainly remnants of the old 
T.-irtar inhabitants. The ]>alact‘ (1519) of the 
khans has be«?n com])lelely resUired by tlie Russian 
goviirnment in the oriental stvle. 

Bakes ,Ian, a distingnisbeil cbissical .scliolar, 
wa.s born at layden in 1787 ; from 1817 to 1857 was 
jnofe.s.sor of (heck ami Roman literature in tlie 
university there, and died 2btli March 1804. He 
edited works by ('ici'ro, Longinus, and ot lid's ; and 
wrote many admirable critical j>apers. 

BaktL a town with a strong fort, in the. E. of 
the En'iicb <'olony of Senegal, on the left bank of 
the Senegal River. Pop. 2000. 

Bakrr* Mot NT, an active v’olcatio in the N4V. 
of \Vashingt«>u Territory, U.S., in the (.’asi'ade 
Range, a continual ion of the Rocky Mountains, 20 
mile.s from tiic. Uanailian frontier. It is in enijition 
fiom lime to time, and was u'ly active in IS.SO. Its 
height is 1 I ,HM> tVi-t. 

Bakt 1 % Ht naturalist, Ixnn in Lomhui in 

1008, from a lM)ok.>..cll(‘r s a])]>rentice turned a teacher 
<*f d(‘af-mntc-. a-ud, making a largisli fortune, in 
1729 mavrii'd Di'foe's voungest daughti'r. In 1740 
he was cb'<*U'd a Fellow both of the Boyal Society 
ami of the Socii'ty of Anti^piarii's. He conti ihnted 
many papcjs to the 'rr.'in.sactioiis of the former 
society, received its ( 'opiey gold mctlal ( 1 744 ) tor 
hi-' micro''Copi»’al c.\p*'i imcnls, and jaihlishcd a 
]>lnlo-'Ophi<*al piK'iii on the I /oo'c/.sc. He was 
founder ot the B.iUcriaii Icclnroshii*, and died 25tli 
Novemher l<'7i. 

Baker, John (•n.Mi;irr, ikotani-^t. w.i.'- horn at 
( iui.shrongh, A ork'-hiic, 1.3th lamiar.v 1834, and in 
ISOO wa.s appointed a.-isi.-^tant «-nratoi- at tlic lier- 
harinm :it Kcw . He was tor manv years lecturer 
on botany to the London liospitah and in 1882 be 
rcct'ived a like appointment fioin the Apothecaries 
Uompany ; he is also a niemhcr of the Royal and 
I.iniKi'an Societies. His vohimimms writings in- 
clude woiks on the flora of districts so ili verse as 
tlie north of Lnglaud, Madagascar, and Brazil; 
and from his \>eii have come both popular mono- 
graphs and scicntilic catalogues of high value. 

B;ikri% Sik RrrHAKn. author of the Chromdc 
itf the Kifttys df Kutfltunl, a work without whicJi no 
countiy gentieman's lihr.iry was cmnplote, and 
often referred to hy ‘Sir Itoger de Uovcrlev. Not- 
withstanding its reputatbui, however, the book had 
no lack of errors, ami now is all but forgotten. Its 
author, liorii in Iveiil about the year 1508, was edu- 
cated at Oxford Lniveisitv, ami was knighted m 
1003. In 1()2() tie was Jiigli .shcritr ai Oxfordshire; 
hut in 1035 he wa.s tlirown into tlio Fleet 
Pri.son for dt‘l>t which liis wife's family had con- 
tracted, but for wliicb he had become responsible. 
Here he wrote his Chronicle, iiist published in 1643» 
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besules several jiious works of less note. He died a 
prisoner, in great poverty, in 1045. 

Baker* Sir Samuel* White, an African 
traveller, born in London, June S, 1S‘21, was 
educated at a private school and in (iennany, 
and at ar\ early age went to Ceylon. There, 
along witli his l\rother, he established in 1847 an 
.agricultural settlement and sanatorium at Xewera 
Elba, 0*200 feet above sea-level. He afterwards 
suj)erintended the construeti(ui of the railway 
which connects the Danube across the Dobrmlja 
with the Black Sea. In 1800 lie marric<l a young 
Hungarian lady of great talent and enterprise, ami 
in comjiany with her he undertook a journey of 
exploration at his own cost for the discovery of the 
Nile sources. They set out from ('airo in April 
1801, reaching Kliartouin in June 180*2. When 
Baker quitted Khartoum to ascend the White 
Nile, he had an escMu t of 00 jJersons, 20 camels, 
hoi'ses, ami asses, and tlinic large boats. They had 
only been at Condokoro a fortnight, when they 
wore joined by Speke and (Ir.ant coming from the 
south, who told Baker of the \’ictoria Nvanza, 
which they had discovered ; they also mentioned 
that the natives ha<l described to them another 
great lake, named Ijita Nzige. Baker resolved to 
reach this lake ; ami .after many a< I ventures, they 
arriveil, on 14th March 1804, on the top of lofty 
cliffs, from which they beheld the vast inl.and se.a 
to which Bilker gave the name of the Albert 
Nyanza. Hti rea<‘hed (rondokoro on M.arch 28, 
1805. In 1809 7J he commanded an expe<lition, 
organiseil by the jKislui of Kgvpt, for the suppr(‘s- 
sion of slaverv ana the annexation of the ecjuatorial 
regions of tlio Nile Basin. After the British 
occupation of Cyprus in 1879, ho made .a thorough 
exploration of the island, ami afterwards journeyed 
throiigli Syria, Imlia, Japan, iiml America. Baker 
was knighted in 180(i ; on his return from the Nile, 
he reccivcil medals from the Royal ( Jeograplneal 
Suciety and the Freneli ( reograuhlcal Society; ami 
lie was decorateil hy the Klieoivc of Egypt. He, 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society and oilier learmsl 
societies; ami has re<*eived numerous fon-ign dis- 
tinctions. Baker has puhlislied The J!/Jfe tfttd the 
Ilounci in Ceylon ( 1854) ; Eight Years' Wa/nlerittys 
•in Ceylon {\'kao)\ The Alhcrt A"//a/^.::a ( 18t>b) ; 77/c 
Nile Trihnt (tries of Ahyssinia ( 1897 ) ; Ismail itt^ an 
account of his expedition of I8()!l 7*1 ( 1874 ) ; (\t/prns 
itJt I Sdir it in IS7!f ( 1879) ; (hrst V^t h>i the Sea, »S:c. 

Bclkt^r* Thoma.s, anticjuarv, was liorn ;it l.an- 
chester, Diirliam, in Ib.lit), and educated at St John’s 
(.’ollege, (’amhri<lge. As a non juror, he lost in 
lt)90 the rectory of Long-Newton, and in 1717 his 
fellowship, hut he, spent the last fifty years <if his 
life at his old college, dying there in 1740. lie 
puhlislied Rejleetlons on learning, and made valu- 
.ahle MS. colhadaoiis on the history of the univer- 
sity, amounting to 4*2 folio volumes; whilst his 
History oj St John's (Udlrge Mas edited hy Pro- 
fessor Mayor in 1897. 

Bsikcwdl* an ancient market town in Deib\ - 
shire, on tlic left hank of the Wye, ?"> mile.< NNW 
of Derby. It has warm bc^hs j, ' 1 a minerai 
sjning, a fine but ovor-restoi .d cliui-b, with an 
8th or 9tli century cross, ami charming environs. 
Haddori Hall and Ciiatsworth lainu not far oil. 
Pop. ( 1881 ) 250*2. 

Bakcwoll, K<M!KKT, grazi r, wfis omni in 17*25 
at Disbley, l^ioicesteisliiH", ami died in 1795. Ills 
fame rests on his succes.siul eftbrts to improve flu 

remit i 

great as a breeder of slump, that be received the 
altii(>st fabulous sum of 12f)0 guineas for one season 
of a ram. The long-borned bribed of cattle which 
he produced is still remoiuborcd as the Disbley or 
New Leicestershire breed. His liorses were also 


famous, and almost as profitable to him as his 
sheep. One of his objects was to produce a breed 
of animals that would fatten on the smallest quan- 
tity of f(K)d. Yet he was bankrupt in 1770. 

BaklllllUt, a towni of Southern Russia, in the 
government of Ekaterinoslav, on a tributary of 
the Donetz. In the town are large works for mtdt- 
in^ tallow and wax, and near by arc valuable coal- 
mines and alabaster (piarries. top. ( 1881 ) 17,074. 

Baklltegail, or Niiiis, a .s.alt-lakc in the 
Persian i)rovince of Farsistan, 47 miles E. of Shiraz. 
Lying 51 (K) feet above tlie sea, it extends 74 mile.s 
south-eastwani, ami varies dn width Ix'tween 4^ 
and IJ.i miles. It largely dries up in summer, 
when its he<l yields very line salt. 

Baking is the imxle of cooking food in an air- 
tight chamber or oven. The term is also ajqdietl 
in the manufacture of Bricks (o.v.), Pottery (q.v. ), 
Ac. The baking of bn^ad will be treated under 
Bread. The oven that forms part of a kitcheu 
range is simjdy an iron chamber, with flues fui 
conveying the heatetl gases of the lire round it. lii 
baking, strictly so called, the oven is kept close, so 
that the steam and aroma arising from tlie incloseil 
substances are conline<l ; but a great improvement 
is eHectetl if a cnrnmt of air is prodnceo by venti- 
lators. Th(‘ rank taste that often charaeteriscs 
haked dishes is thus avoided ; and the ju-ocess ;miy 
then he called orena'oasting. Ovens arc sometimes 
heated by water (superheated), and frequently 
iKDV bv gas. Meat for baking is place<l in a dish, 
fnaii tlie bottom of which, in some cases, it is raised 
on a wireframe or trivet. — Baking, although a con- 
vmiicnt moile of cooking meat, is not eoiisidercil 
<|uite so good as Roasting (<(.v. ). See also OVEX. 

Bakill$£ is essentially a mixture of 

tartaric acid and bi(*arbonate of soda. 'I’liese are 
carefully dric.'d and sifte«l together, some flour 
being usuallv mixed with them to dilute the 
strength. M^hen added to flour in the manufac- 
ture of bread or scones, earlionie acid gas is 
lilicrated by the action of the water which is usimI, 
and this hlo\vs or pulls up (h(‘ doughy ma^s, giving 
it the requisite lightness. Freqmmily the bicar- 
bonate of soda is alone used, l>nttermilk or the 
natural acidity of the dough being depended on to 
evolve the gas. See Rkead. 

Bakoiiv B aid ( FfU'cst of Bakony), a densely 
wooileil bill-coiiritry of Hungaiy, extending from 
Lake Balaton northward to the Danube, and 
dividing tlie great and little Hungarian ]»lains. 
Immense herds of swine, aie annually driven Idtlier 
to feed upon the mast of the forest. The swinc- 
lienls furnished tho.>e not<»rions robbers wlio pl.iy 
St) important a nait in the ballads of the lluii- 
garioM people, anu in the. imfigination of travi^llers. 
Its length IS about 55 miles, its breadth 25 miles. 

Bakshish. T lio ordinary im*aning of tjiis 
won! in Persian is a present ; but in the East, ill 
iiKMlern limes, ii has ac([ijiied the special signilii'H- 
tion of gratuity ( Fr. (nmrlndre, (Jer. Trinlgeld). 

Baku, an imjionant seajMirt of Russian Trans- 
caucasia, on the Ai)sberon Peninsula, on a crescent- 
sli.Mpeil bay in the (’aspian Sea. 'riie bay, ubicli 
is about 7 miles from jaiint to point, and 15 in cir- 
e.umfcrenei*, is juoteoted aeross the inoutb by lUt 
Island, which provides shelter and aneboiage for 
sliiiiping. Sirne I8S.‘1 it lias been eonneefed hy 
rail with 'ritlis, ami so with Poti and llatoum <m 
the Black Sea, 591 miles distant; and since 188,. 
hy the North Caucasus Railway, with Novorossiak 
on the Black Sea. Tho wlmbi soil around Baku 
is impregnated with petroleum, whicli, moiia- 
polised till 1872, now forms tlie staple branch 
of its industry. Some of the fountains ignite 
spontaneously, and this natural jjlicuouienon na*** 
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caused Baku to be esteemed as a lioly city by the 
I>arsees or fire-worsliippers, many of whom resort 
to it from very loim distances (see ATESJi(;A), 
althou»;h commerce has now invaded tiie sacTC*! 
.sJirine. Tliere is evidence that j>etn)h?iim has 
heeii llowinjjj from the Apsheron Peninsula for ‘ioOO 
years. Of tlie .KM) petroleum wells at Baku, most 
are siiuateil on the Balakhaiii Peninsula, 8 or 9 
miles to the north of the town. I/ines of nijjc 
carry the oil into the ‘black town’ of Baku, wliich 
is full of oil rclineries cmittiu<' vast volumes of 
smoke, black and ;^reasy buildings, and pools of oil 
refuse. One juolilii; well, tai>p(*d in September 
188(), be^'an to spout dil with extraordinary force, 
dcluf^UK the whole <listrict. Nothin;^ couhl be 
done to stop the outllow, which, on the ei; 4 :hth <lay, 
had reac’u‘d a daily rate of 11, (MM) tuns, or inor»i 
than the .mtire ]>roduce of the worhl at the time. 
Another »^d^^antic najihtha fountain burst out in 
March 1887, risiri;' to a heijnht of ^.K) feet, and 
aftei- forming an ext(Misive j)etrolenm lake, fonuMl 
its way into the sea. The j)rodnctiori of crude 
petroleum in 188.“) exceeded 420,(KM),(HK) gallons, 
and 1‘20 linns have now oil ndineries there. (Iroat 
and destructive lires have occasionally oc<miitc<1, as ^ 
in 1887, when over 14,000 tuns of stored naphtha j 
Wits consumed in a conllagration that ragc<l for live j 
days. The systcmi of carrying oil in hulk, intro 
iluccd in 1870, has had a teudeiicv to revolutionise | 
the traile, aiul now tluMc are uiorc than a huiidied ' 
such s])c<*ially conslru(‘t<Ml steamers on the (’aspian. ’ 
Tin* waste or residue is used as fm*! in Sotith-east | 
Kussia. A concession has het*u granted oy the j 
J^U'<^ian government for laying <lown a p(5troleuni 
pip(‘ ()00 ?uiles long, t«» convey the oil frojji llaku j 
to a ]>ort on the Black Sea. How rapidly the ^ 
industry grew wlu‘n communication was e^tahlishe<l ' 
with the oulsidi; world may he judged iiom the \ 
fact that the numher of (h ill(‘d wells increased Irom ] 
I in 1871 to 4(K) in I88;h ('otlon, silk, o])ium, | 
satlVon, ami salt are also exiMuted. Tin* Arabian 
Masinli is the first who mentions Baku, about 04.‘>, 
and In* gives an aecounl of a great v<>leanie moun- 
tain in its vicinity, n hi<‘h is now extinct. Baku 
Avas taken by Bussia from the Persians in 180(). 
TliC mar\ellons d»‘velo|uiient of the ]H*troh*uni 
tradi has revolutionise<l tlie place, 'riicre is a 
liin* radway terminus near the town ; and there 
is n'lii-h hustling activity here. Persian booths 
have )r‘c?i repla<*e4| by spacious shop.^ to supply the 
needs ot a. mon* advanced civilisation. Tiie har- 
bour, which is strongly lortiiicil, is one of l!ie chief 
stations of the Bussiau navy in tin* Pa.sj)i:in, and 
is also of gr(*at Importain-e as i centre of trade. 

\ good deal of -dii]>i)uilding is carried on. Pop 
(1879) ir),t)()4, chielly Persians aiid Armenian*' 
Baku is cJipilal of a government of Russian Trans 
caucasia, with an ai'*a of ">lli .<«{. m., and ;i 
j>op. (188.4) of 51)9,992. See Marvin’s t/tr 

of Knrope (1884); Thr e/ tio' 

FAvrnftI Fire ( 1884) ; The Cohudij lirlmje nf Hussion 
Petroleum (188()) ; also tin* article I’KJ hOLKrM. 

Bakunin^ Michki., a leading inopagator of 
Anarchism ((|.v.), was horn near Moscow in 1814 of 
an aristocratic family, and ent<*ied the Russian 
army, hut duiing M'rvie.e in INdand conceivt*d 
«uch a hatred of de.s|)otism that he resigned his 
post. After 1846 In* Aisiteil lit*rinauy, and also 
Baris, where he met Proudhon aiul (leoige Sand. 
He took i)art in the (ierm.iJi ie\olutionarv move- 
ment of 1848 49, especially at Dresden, and was 
condemned to death. He was, ho\ nver, given up 
to Uussia, where he spent several yeai-s in prison, 
and was next sent to Siheiia in 1855, but managmil 
to escape in an American sliij) to tlapan, leaving 
behind him wife and child, aiul arrived in Fn^huid 
in 1801. Ill 1805 Bakunin was iu Italy dillusiiig 
his socialistic views. In 1809 he founded the 


Alliance of the Social-democracy, which dissolved 
the same year in order to enter the Inter- 
national ; in Septemh'ir 1870 he attempted an 
ahortive rising at Byons, Avith an aim someAvhat 
.similar to that of the Paris 'commune in 1871. 
As the leader of anarchism, Bakunin Avas in the 
International tlie oj)j)onent of Karl Marx ; hut at 
the Hague (A)ngr(‘ss in 1872, he Avas outvoteil ami 
expelled from it. Me die<l at Berne in 1870. 
Baivuiiiii Avas most active as an agitator. In con- 
uection Avith his ])ropagamla he Avrote several 
Avorks, in Avhich atheism, materialism, and an- 
archism arc. a<lvocate<l in the frankest and most 
uncompromising manner. The. principal are 
T^Fuipire. huou1o-(ivrmonuiue el lo lieeolution. 
Suetale ; Lo Theohujo' itoliti([ue de !\Iozzini et 
I luternotojuole ; l)ieu e,( I' fliot. 

Bala, a town of Merionethshire, North AVales, 
near the foot of Bala Lake, 12 mih‘s SW. of ('orAven 
by rail. Pop. 1054. B.ila Lake measures 4 mile.s 
by 1 mih*, ami sends oil' the Dec from its foot. From 
I.iak(‘ Fyrnwy, in miles to the .soulli of Bala. Liver- 
pool d)*rive.s its new water-supply. 

Bsila Bt'ds. The rocks of the Ihila district. 
North Wales, contain two limestones. se]>arate<l by 
some 14<M) feet <»f arcnaei*ous ami slatA' stratsi. The 
lower lim(*stone (25 h‘t‘t ) is railed tbe Bala liine- 
stoiie, ami has been hdlowod over a considerable 
area ; the up]»er, or Hiinant limestone, is local. The 
lower, or Bala limestone, is su])})Osed to lx* the same 
as tin* ( 'oiiistoii limr^ume of Westmorelaml. Bala 
beds form a group (4' tin- Lower Silurian. In the 
SnoAvdon region tliey .attain a great thickness, and 
show intcrealatisl sheets of fel^itic l.aA^a and tiilL, 
bespeaking loiig-continncd vi.h'anic action. See 
Slum VN. 

Ba laam, tin* mum* of a ])roph(‘t iiot of Hebrew 
))lood, niertioned in Numbers, wii. xxiv. jXcconl- 
ing to tin* story, I‘Mlak, king of tin* Moabites, 
alarnu'd at the iriu]>tion ot tlie Helirews into his 
territori^*", form.- a haigiie Avith the Midianitt*s, ami 
sends im-'.-.tMigers to llalaam Avitli the rewards of 
j divination iu th(*ir hands. Refused ]K*rmissioii 
I from < Jod, he (*onsenls to go only after a second sum- 
i mons from the king. On the Avay the angel of the 
! land met him. Tin* iiro]t]iet's ass suav the appari- 
: lion, .and three dillcicnt limes turned aside out of 
I the way in terror. Balaam, mU seeing the angid, 
Ix'lit his ass thrci* times. \\}iereu])on the beast 
o]»cm*d his inoutli. ami ‘sj>akc uith man’s voice, ami 
staA’cd the niai!n(‘.'-?N (4 the ])ro]»hct. At last his eyes 
were opt*ne<l to sc»* the angel, ;ind 1 m* .i.s dcnoiincc<l 
for his sin. I'lnM* dillcn'iil tinn*s In* tries to curse 
, Isi-acl for Balak, l»iit as often the euisings turn to 
blessings in his mouth, and lie breaks out into the 
loftiest strains <4 jnophetic jioetry in ]»rais(* of the 
glorious destiny of Israel. But tliongh he could 
not. belie the j)ro])hctic function by cursing the 
Israelites, lie succccdc«l iu causing them foi a time 
to forfeit the favour of .Jelc vah, by leading them 
into sin through a sjiecial temptation Avliicli Balak 
ami the Moabites on Ids ad\icc sjnead before them. 
The prophet perished in the Acngeanee taken hv 
the command of .lehovah uptui the sinners. Sncli 
is the strange story of tlie true proj)lii*t ‘ a\ ho loveil 
the hire of wrong-doing,’ and wlio is taken in the 
Scriptures as tin* consianl ly}»o ol those men who 
])rostitute their ])OAvers and hohl the truth in 
i unrightcousnes.s, receiving the Avages thereof. 

BnlclollOll.U^, a condiment much iisctl in (/hiiia 
for eating A\ ill I rici*. it is made of piitrhl shriini)ft 
j or small lish pound(*d with salt and spices and then 
' dried. 

Bakc'na. See Wiialj:. 

Bakeilk'cps C whale-headed ’), or Shoe-hilled 
i Stoik, is a gigantic grallatorial bird found only on 
I the I'pper Nile. It has a large hooked very hroail 
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and Hat bill, resembling that of the Hoatdnll 
(q.v.), ami lives mainly on lizards and other rep- 
tiles. The Balivnicr.ps mcibelongs to the Umbres 
sulxli vision of the stork family. 

Bala^iiop'tera* See KoiniUAL. 

Bahlffhat' ( ‘ above the Gliats'), the name given 
to a large tract of elevated country in the south 
of India, extemling from the rivers Tumbiiddra and 
Krishna in the north to the farthest extremity of 
Mysore in the south. Also the name of a British 
ilistrict in the Central Trovinces. Pop (ISSl) 

Balallissan a village on the site of the 
ancient yV.v.vo/t//\, in the s(mth-\vestern part of the 
province of Angora, in Asia Minor, 'nie ancient 
town was famous for its worship of Cybele, and 
among the fragnnmts of marble columns, friezes, 
t.'cc., lise the ruins of her gorgeous temple and 
remains of a theatre in partial preservation, a 
castle, and a circus. 

BalaklaVa^ a small (b*cek fishing- village with 
TOOinhahitants, in the (himea, « miles Slv of Sehas- 
toiml, from which it is separated hv a rocky p«‘nin- 
suia. The harbour, which affords se<Mire anchorage 
for the largest ships, till 1 SfiO was a naval st.*it ion. 1 1 
is perfectly landlocko*!, the entrance bring so narr<»\v 
as scarcely to admit more than one vessel at a tiim*. 
To the east, overlooking the hay from a rockv 
eminence, are the ruins of a ( fe noose fortress. 
Balaklava is the Sifinboluti Lfmrn of Straho, and the 
Cnnhdln of the (Genoese { 1.‘lfi.‘)-147o ), who W(‘re (‘\ 
nelhvl hy the Turks, as these were in turn hy the 
Kiissi.ans, when (.'atharine II. ma<le it thes<‘at <)f a 
fireek eolony. From Septomher IS.'it to .hine 
it was the British hea<hpiart<'rs dnring the 
Crimean War (q.v. ), ;uid the faimuiN charge «»f the 
Six Hundred (‘iot.h Oeioher 1854) has ma<le (lie 
name glori<uis as Therimqiyhe. 

Balail 05 ^ ( from Latin hlhtni), an instrnmeiit 
for ascertaining the mass of bodies in grains, 
ounces, jxmnds, or any other units of muss, 'fhe 
onlinary halaiuH^ consists of a ]cv(‘r called a beam, 
sujiported in the mid«lle of its lengih, and haNing 
dishes or scab's susponde<l from t'ithcr extremity. 
As it is of im[)ortau{'e that the beam should iiiovi' 
easily round its sujqiort, it rests on judisheil agate 
or steel planes, hy menris (*f knife-edges of tempered 
steel, which project transversely from its sides, and 
serve as the axis of rotation. By this ariaiigcment 
the suiface. of eontaefc is practically reduced to a 
line, and the friction of the axis uf the beam on its 
support almost mitirely ohviatc<l. The se^ales are 
hung hy means of chains or . <uds alta(;he<l t<» luKd-cs, 
which rest on knife-edges turmid upwards instead 
of downwards as in the first e;«se. Tin* essmitial 
requirements of a hiilance of this descriiition an‘ : 
Ist, That the Inx-xm sjiall rrmiain in a liorizontal 
pjxsitiori when no matter is in either calc ; -Jd, 
That the beam >hall he a Icmm* of equal arms, or 
have the distances between the ceritrnl knife slge 
an<l those at (*ither end exactly tlio sam • : and :M, 
'riiat the balance shall jiossess — i.e. shall 

turn readily from its liorizontul jMisiti- n when Hiere 
is a slight excess ot matter in me <•] the scales. 
To insure the first of these conditions, it is Tiec(».s.-;ary 
tliat the ctmtre of gravity of tlu^ beam lie vertically 
l>ol(>w the point of support when the beam is 
horizontal. When such is the ease, the centre of 
gravity at which the weight of the beam may he 
considered to act oscillates as in apeiidnlum rouml 
the point of support, and aJvvavs comes to rest nghfc 
under that ]>ouit, thus restoring to the beam its 
honzontal }><). ition when it has been tilted out of 
it. If the centre of gravity wer»‘ alK>vo the point of 
support, ♦he beam would toi)jV!e over; and if it 
wuiicbb'd witli that point, there being no resUiring 
force, the lieam would occupy iiidillerently any 


iHisition into which it was thrown, the balance in 
lioth cases lieing useless. That a balance possesses 
the second of the above conditions, is ascertained 
by putting into the scales masses which keej) the 
Iwiam horizontal, and then transposing them, when, 
if it still remain so, the lengths of the arms are 
e<pial. Should the arms be of ditferent lengths, a 
less mass at the end of the longer arm will balance 
a larger mass at the end of the shorter arm (see 
LiiVKR) ; hilt when transposed, the larger mass 
having the longer arm, and the smaller mass the 
slmrter, the hcani can no longer remain horizontal, 
hut will incline towards the larger maf^s. A balance 
with uniMinal arms is called a false balance, as dis- 
tinguished from ail e<nial-armed or just balance. 
MMien employing a fakse balance, it is usual to 
place a body in both scab's, ami take the arith- 
metical mean —that is, half the sum — of the ajipar- 
ent masses foi- the true mass. This is near enough 
to tlie truth when the apparent masses ditier little 
from ea<*h other ; hut when it is otherwise, tls' 
(leoimurieal Mean (([.v. ) must lie taken, which 
gives the exai't mass in all eases. 

I'lie third rt*<jnisite the sensitiveness — depends 
upon the weight of the beam, the position of its 
cent re of gravity, and the length of its arms, l.ct 
AIM) { lig- 1) leprrsent the beam of a balance, () 
the point of snspmision, ( i the cent re of gravity, 
and A(M1 the straight line joining the knife-edges, 
which may he taken as the skehdon lever of the 
balance. Wi' shall lu're coniine our attention to 
that const met ion where the three knife.-edges are 
ill aline, because it is ilie iimst simple, and at (he 
same tinier the inost di'sirahh*. We may, without 
altering the princijiles of ('quilihriinii, con.^idei liie 



beam nsluced to the leviu’ AB, and eiiihoily its 
weight in a heavy point nr small hall at the. eeiitre 
of gravity, G, eonneeted with (’ l»y the rigid {irtu 
CG. The weights of tlie scales ami cimtaimMl 
e»|ual masses act at A and B, ami have no in- 
lluenee on the position o1 the beam since the anus 
are equal. If a small adiiiLioual widght, then - 
fore, ac' at B, the [lositimi of the beam is deter- 
mined hy its rotating teiideney (moment) rouml 
and the eoiintn- rotating t(‘iid«mey of the weight <»f 
the heimi, W, acting at G. The question of seiisi- 
tiveness is thus n*<lnee<l to the aidioii of the crooked 
lever <ICB, N\iih a<*ting at one eml, and W at the 
other, 'riie relations of tlu' arms um^forets of a 
'•looked levt'r will he found under Lkvick. It h 
only necessary here to state, that the moment of 
the weight acting at the end of a crooked lever, 
increases witli its size, the length of its arm, ami 
the smallness of the angle which that arm makes 
with the hoiizontal line passing through Die ful- 
cmm. Consequently, the /otiger the arms of a 
balance are, all other thimjs being the .s’rtiac, the 
greater will Iw its aensiticeness. Also, the nearer the. 
centre of gramlg of the beam in to the point oj 
support^ the greater will Ije the nenniiirenesit of the 
balance ; and, lastly, the nuialler the uH!ight oJ the 
bvAiniy the greater will be ths sensiti etness of the 
balance. 

In the eonstnietion of the balance, it i^ a matter of 
importance to Jiavo the sensiti veness indepemleiit of 
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the wciijht of the scales and contaiiieil masses, so 
that, when heavily loatled, a small wei;^lit will pro- 
duce the same inclination as when not loaded at 
all. This condition is implemented, as we have 
already shown, wlien the tlinni knife-ed;'es .are kept 
in the same straight line. If the line joinin^^ the 
two terminal knife-ed^^es lie below the point of 
suspension, then the centre of ;^ravity of tlie e<pial 
masses will, upon the turning of the beam, be force<l 
from below that ])oint, and will aeconlingly have 
a tendency to r(*snme its forimn* ]>osition. The 
eqii.'il weights thus counteract to some extent the 
eliect of the a<l(liliomil widglit, and their inllucnec 
in tins way u’lll be atl the grealm* as they them- 
selves increase. 

When a hal.ance is very sensitive, the beam ke(‘ps 
oscillatirg for a considerable time from one side to 
the othei of the position in which it linally settles. 
The st.ahility, or the t(*iid(!ncy of tlic beam to come 
(juickly to rest, (leoends on refpiircments nearly tlie 
<»pposite of those which conduce t«) sensitiveness. In 
I he const ruction treut(*d of above, the. stability in- 
< r(‘ases with tin; moment of the weight of the. be;im I 
acting at C ronml (-, so that it tlius increases with 
the weight of the beam, and the <lis(anc-e. of the 
c(‘titre of gravity from the point of suspjoisiori. 
The stahility is alsr) increased, as jilready sh(»wn, 
])V liaving tlie lim* joining tliti scale knife-<*<lge.s 
below the point of supi>ort. 

hbg. ‘2 is the re.prcsentatiou of one form of the 
delicate balances employed in i>hysical and <-henii<‘.al 



of suspensi<»n, the lower extremity of wliich moves 
backward and forw.ard on a graduated ivory scale, 
so th.at when the index ^jioves to equal distances on 
either si<le of the zero point, wo are <iuite certain, 
without wjiiiing till it linally settles, th.'it the he.am 
will he horizontal. When great accuracy is required, 
a mieroscopc is used to read the oscillations. The 
balance is surrouiideil by an air-tight case to keep 
o\it dust, <!s:c. ; sliding doors giving access to the 
j»ans. A small «lish of strong sulphuric acid, or 
dry carbonate of i)otnsli, is kept insule to keep the 
atinos]»h(‘re of the ease dry. Even witli the best 
achievements of mechanical skill, no balance can 
he Tna<le uhose arms are ahsohitcly c(ju.al ; and to 
reimsly this defect, tlie method «>f ‘ ilouhle-weigh- 
ing’ is resorted to, wlien tin; utmost accuracy is 
demandeil. This (-(msists in placing tln^ body into 
one scale, .and sand, or the like, into the other, 
until exact eoiiilihrium is obtained, thmi removing 
the body, and putting in its pl.ice known ma.sses 
(weights) M’hich ])n)diice e<jnilihrium again. The 
mass of the body must e\idenlly lie. eijiml to tlie 
sum of the known masses. 

The Ivoman balance, or Hlf'rhjanl (der. Sr/mrl/- 
is more }»ortal)le than the ordinary balance. 


<c*. 



Fi'J. ;b 

Its eonslrmliou indicated In tig. AI> is the 
hejun, and <’ i.- tin* ful<*rum. 'raking the particular 
e.-isc indirated in llic diagram, it isevhlent from the 
principles of the l(‘ver that Iht* mass W is six times 
the mass T. As the sle<‘lyard is ordinarily ma«le, 
tlie long arm is heavii*r than the short, one, ami 
theri'fon? lie* gradualion eommonees from a point 
between A atid (\ and not at ( '. 




reseandieft. The beam is eonstnicted of aluminium, 
*^0 as to eomhine ’iglitness with strength, and re'^ls 
by a tine agate k' ie-cilge on an agate i»laue. The 
]>ans are also hung on agate knife-edges and planes. 
In the upper part of the beam is a small hod;, 
moving on .a screw, so that the son.-it ivmc.ss ni.iv 
he increased or diniini-^hed ,ice(»rding a^' the hod\ 
is raised or dc])rcssed. In order that i‘)c knife- 
edges may not become blunted by (‘oiistani contact 
with the supjMirting ]daiieq a cross-bar, with j»ro- 
jocting pins, is made to lift the he.oj. frtnn the 
plane, and the pans from the hoai i, ami sustain 
their weights when the lialaiice is not in play. 
The beam is ilivide*^ by lines marked upon it 
into ten equal parts, ami a small piece* of tine 
wire bent into tlie form of a fork, calleil a riiler, 
is made to sliile along t<» any of tlie divisions. 
If the rider he, for instance, of a grain, ami 
if, after the mass of a hod;» is ver-y i »arly ascer- 
taincil, it brings the licani, when pla ed at the first 
division next the lentre, ...xactly to its horizon- 
tal jiosition, an .additiomil ma.s.s "f of a grain 
will he indicated. As the beam Lakes some time 
before it comes to rest, it would ho tcilious to wait 
in each ease till it did so, ami for this leasou a long 
pointed index is fixed to the beam below (he point 


'fhe //f I.' rci- ( Fr. (ier. /t'ifjrr- 

shown in lig. 4, 

is a Icvej- of uncipml A e 

arms. A, (\ I>. mo\ing 4i 

round the ]‘iN oi (\ hav- j 

ing;i se.alc. ( ), all:ichi‘<l \ 

to the shorter ;u m AP' 

A(^, ;ind a lixed ma^.-, 

W, to the longer arm ' 

TB. 'Die ]ong<‘r arm . \ 

ends in a pointer nue 9 y 

•i ImhIv ;•- pal' iiito the 

scale, the pointer rises Fi^. k 

from the bottom or 

zero point of the are, and rests opposite llie mark 
eoiTOsponding to Its weight. The higher the imiss 
W rises, the greater iM'eomos the moment of its 
weight, and tiie great<*r must he the mass w’hose 
weight it halanees. 'The arc is generally graduated 
experimentally. 

For other weighing ap])aratns, see \\ EIGHINCJ- 
M.VCHINES; and for the law" of unjust >veighing, 

see Weights AM) MFAst iJKs. 

SprnH/'hftJtfiti'f’. — The commonest form of the 
spring-hahuice. known m Salters Balance, is shown 
in fig?r). It consists of a sining in the form of a 
ovlindrical coil in a metal c.ase, wdiich it about half 
fills w hen at rest. The upper eml of the spring is 
fixed through the top of the ease to a ring by which 
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it is suspended for use. To the lower end of the 
spnn^ a rod is attached having an index -juii liter 
working through a slot ini, the front jilate of the 
case. The substance to he 
weighed is fixed on a hook at 
the hottoiii end of the rod, and 
the weight as indicated by the 
st retelling of the spring is read 
oft’ on the scale (a part of the 
front plate has been reiiioveil 
in the figure, to show the spring 
inside). Another coininoii torin, 
called the Household Ihilance, 
is made to stand on a table, an<l 
has a diabjdate on wliicli an 
index -finger registers the weight. 
The article tn be weighed is put 
int») a pan on the top of the 
balanct*. Fi'oni tin* under side 
of the pan a rod goes down into 
the oas(‘ ; a cross bar at the bot- 
tom of this r(Ml isattache«l to the 
lower ends of two coiled sjuings, 
the U 2 )per ends of which are 
fi\e<l. A rack on the side of the 
rod, acting on a toothed wheel 
in conjunction ^\ith a system of 
levers, transfers the action of tin* 
rod under the weight in the j»an 
to the index-finger, which ri'gis- 
lers the amount on the dial plate. 
Spring-balances are alsoina<le in 
a great many other forms, and 
for various puri»oses, such as 
letter balances, parcel balance's, iAc. ; but the }>rin- 
cijile in all is tlie same — vi/. tin* str<‘tching of a 
sjdral spiing. Tlu'y have no t>r(‘t<*nsion to gT(*at 
accuracy, but are in exteiisiNe use for ordinary pur- 
poses, and have the advantages of being jiortable 
and having no weights to get lost. "I'he spring- 
balance is also used as a Ds nainometer (q.v.). 

Ilalailoe of Power, an e\pr(‘ssi(m used for 
that state of tbings in which no one of the Enro- 
jicaii states is pi'iinittcd to have sncli a pi'‘pondcr- 
ance as to (*ndanger the iiidcpciidonce of tin* 
others. This idea is not ooiiiineil to modern 
time.s. The (1 reeks acted nnoii it more or less 
distinctly with regard to tin* ndatioiis of such stat(‘s 
as Siiarta, Atln‘iis, ainl 'J’hehes. It was, how- 
ever, more distiin-tly avowed as a nmtive of j»oIit- 
ical conduct, and more systematieall\ acted ujnui, 
after the tiiiic of Charles V. h’oi nearly a century 
and a half the house of lla})sburg, of which (diaries 
was the first profit cliief, s< < med to .stiive at uni- 
versal (mijiire. The Thirty \ enrs’ War was waged 
not only to .save .Frotestantism, and to prevent 
Austria from becoming master in ( iermany, but to 
hinder the predominance in Europe of a .single 
crown. The motive of preserving the i'.ilance <>f 
power came most distinctly into the foreground in 
those unions which England, Ibdland, and Au.-tria 
rejieatedly formed agairi.st the mciiacii.g schemes 
of Louis XIV. for accjuiriug suj»ieme jiower in 
Europe. It was the same cause tliat broke up the 
most dangerous (for Louis) of these ciialitions ; for 
in the war of the >>|)anish Succe.ssion, when tlie 
Hapsburg pretendin’ to the Spanish throne became, 
by the death of Josejdi I., sovereign of Austria and 
emperor of (Germany, and the power which, in the 
hands of (’horle.s had menaced the eijiiilihrium 
of Europe. \ as thus likidy to be again w iidilod by 
one niaij. England withdrew from the ccNalition, ami 
thi.s sav’t‘d Loiii'-^ from n de<'ide«I overthrow. The 
aggressive p'.liey of Napoleon cjilled all the nations 
of Europe to arms ag.tinst him in the name of the 
balance of power; and in readjusiing tlu maj> of 
Europe, the balance of power was often iiivok<‘d to 
cover the jealousy wbicii resl- ted not a few claiiii-s 


to restitution of territory. For some time the 
balance of power in Europe was embodied in a 
pentarchy or virtual leadership of the live great 
powei-s, who mutually watched one another's move- 
ments. The formation of the kingdom of Italy 
has increased the number of great powers to 
six. Tlie rise of (lennany since the war of 1870-71 
b;is given it a leading place in maintaining the 
Eurojiean balance. The great development of 
Un.ssia, and the continuity of her aggressive policy 
ill the East, form a most important element in tlm 
European ciiuilibriuin. Since the doctrine of 
non-intervention has to a large extent gained 
ground, the idea of a balanfe of poVer has been 
less esteemed in (beat Hritaiii. There can be 
no doubt that the idea lias j)rL‘vailed cliielly 
since the rise of the great (centralising states under 
absolute dynasties at the ehise of the feudal 
period, and that the true welfare of jioophis has 
oe(‘ii again and again sacriliced to the balanee of 
power and to dynastie interests therewith eoij 
m‘et(‘d. Yet .so far as the maiiiteiiaiu'e of the 
halaiieeof jKiwerhas tended to juotect the indejauid 
ence of European states against great aggri*ssor?-, 
and to prevent tlu* predominaiiee of a single 
d<‘s]»otie em]>ire, it has been heiieliicial. Further, 
it may he ]>ointiMl out that so hmg as Britain is an 
imperial stale, she cannot altogetlucr abstain from 
inl(*rventioii in Europicaii politics, aiul from ron- 
si<h‘ring how the balance of power then* att’e(*t> 
her interests. On the whole, luongh the id<*a of a 
balance of [»ower in its old form has fallen into 
<lisr(.*pute, it mM.y still Ik* considered a woiking 
factor in politics. And the .suhjeet is gr(*ally 
wi'h*M('<l ami eomjjlicatcd hv tlu* extension of 
Europ(*aii iiillueiiec and European possessi(His all 
over tine world. Int(‘r(*stiiig [>oints in this con- 
lu'ctioii an* the rivalry of Bussia and Britain in the 
East, the difrn’ulti(‘s ehietly with h'raiuM* as to the 
regulation of Egyid ami the Sue/, (’anal, the rise 
of tlu* (‘oloiiial pow(‘r of (lennany, ami tlu* (*ntrv 
of (’hiiia and .Iaj)an into tin* cin’le of Enro]»ean 
poliev. S (‘0 1 hike’s Knt'itfH.un /*e//7/r.v ( 1SM7 ). 

Balaiire of Trail#^. 'I’he theories eonn(*eteil 
witli ilui balance* of trade arose out of the ‘ iner- 
eaiitile systimi ' of political (*eonoui\. In the 
mej’eautile .sy.stcmi, which look(*d upon the ])oss<*s- 
*'ioii of geld as the giami aim, it not nuMaturally 
came to he a nia\im that a natie-n beicomes richer 
ill ju’oporlioii as the money value* e»l its exports 
cxecfids that of its import^ ; the exeess l>e*iiig paid 
in gold, was thought to be just much added to 
the natiemal wealth. Now. tin* dilb'reeici* h(*t ween 
the me>ne‘\ -value of the export.^ and imports ol a 
stfite is ealleil thee ‘h.jbime of its trade;’ and l»v 
the adhcMuits of the meicjititile sy.ste*m, this hahuice 
was sai'i to be ‘in favour’ of the country or 
‘against’ it, according evs tbc exieorts or the 

imports sliowe^d tin* excess. 

As a practical result of this theory, ewery sort of 
device was ade)pt(*il in ordeM’ to bring out ft fftMiun 
able balance. laiws were enacted probddting 
importation of foreign manufaetures, or imposing 
bigli dutie?s ujion tbcm, and giving jireiiiiuins and 
other protective eneourageme^nts to exportation. 
The aim of eommercial le'gislation, in short, was to 
promote the* Mow of the precious metals to one’s own 
eemiitrv, and to keep them there. The fallacie^s eif 
the balanc.e of trade were obviously due to a mis 
taken coueejdion of the^ nature of wealth, a»<l 
imist therefore be ti’ae.*e*el te» the errors of the JSb’r- 
cantile System ( «|. V. ). 

(.Connected witli this, though very different, an? 
tlie recent ^li-eiissions regarelin^ the balance of 
trade. For many years the imports of (ireat 
Ib’itain have in value grenitly exeoeeied t he expeirts. 
Will not tins tend eventually to the national ini- 
poverishment, espe*ciully as so large a proportion oi 
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the importB is <levote<l to consu!ni)tion as fowl and 
luxuries? With reference to tiiis (jiiestion, the 
following points should be coiisidereil : That *a 
groat proportion of tlie revenue of tliis country is 
drawn from investments abroad, ami with these j 
investments we can pay largely for our imports ; I 
also that an important jart of our business with j 
foroigir countries consists in a carrying trade, from ] 
^^)licll we draw considerable jirolits. In jjoint of j 
fact, our national wealth is continnally growing, ; 
though doubtless Hritain has reache<l a stage 
when an iticroasingly large ])rnportion of its 
we.ilth must ^be devoted b) investment abroad, 
and a less j)roportioii (?o productive work at home. 
In this (piestion there is a special necessity for 
a criticism of statistics, ligures Ixong so jnisleading 
uril('.ss th are carefully scrutinised. 

ISa]Ull6s;loSSllS« a worm lik(t animal of much 
zoological interest as a connecting link lMit\ve<‘n 
in vertebrates ami vertiihrates. Tlui genus, Avhich 
includes ht least four species, occupies so unique a ' 
position that it is reganled as rcpriisenlative of a \ 
ilistirict class of Kiiteropneusta ( ‘ giit-hreathers ’). 
The animals live in line sand, which (hey apj»ear to 
suturate with slime. They eat tlicir way through 
it, lirawing themselves on by iin*aiis of the (‘oii- 
tractions of tin* jnost anterior part of their body. 



Young Itjvlanoglo.shus ; showing ])robosc,if,, collar, 
gill-slits, and gastric region (from (’Ians). 

'I'lio body is richly ciliated am! extremely s«»ft ; 
an«' il is thus very dillicult to !ht5un large speci- 
iMcn-- intact, ,vo/7oV/osV.v, whicli occui's 

a> .L I a . it y ill the Knglish (’liannel, has 1 km*h ajilly 
compand, as regards its softness, to wet Inead. 
This form may attain a length of S inches or more, 
'l uo s])ecies have lieen found in thedulf or Najdes, 
and two in more northeily vaters. The iMidy 
e\hibit.s four distinct legions, a. large ‘ p''<*h'>''vis ' 
in front of the ni mth, a ninsciilar collar of some 
length, a res] )i I. a to I', region, tlirough slits in wliich 
Mater Hows out iroiii the gullet, ami lastly, along 
gastric region with imet of the ilige'-ii\e and re- 
preductivi* systems. 

A])art from liunieroiis peculiaiities in liie stnie- 
tnre ami (levelo]»meiit of oalaiioglos.sus. tlie general 
fact of iniportaiice is its lemaikahle combination of 
eharacters uniting it to u idely separated ty{»cs. It 
is what is known as a synthetic type that is to .say, 
it unites features cliaraetci istic of very dili’ercnt 
groiijis. In the language of zoohigieal jiedigree, it 
is a survivor of an mcestral gion]» trom whicli 
several others started, 'rims the larva, winch is 
known as b'arnnrln^ is in some res]»ccts ‘ inter- 
mediate between the larva of an ecliinod'*riii and 
the larval tyjx^ common to molluscs, chadopod 
worms,’ iSic. Indeed, dohaimos Aliillr who first 
di'serihed the Fat vof/vo, regarded d ■. the larva of 
an ecliimxlerm. This very close structural resem- 
blance between the Funmnn and tl-e typical ecbiiio 
deriu larva is usually interpreted .ts sugge.'^liiig a 
common origin for the two gnmj)s. Quite as strik- 
ing are the atlinitios hetweeu halanoglossus ami a 
primitive vertebrate. As in the latter tlie anterior 
43 


lortion of the alimentary canal, w hich is supjiorted 
ly a horny hasket-w'ork, is jiierced by paired re- 
sniratorv gill-slits, to aW apjiearanee eomjiarahle to 
those wliicli ]>ersist in low' vertebrates, ami appear 
in the einlnyonie life of all. There are also struc- 
tures whicli are believed by some to he more or 
less directly conijuirable to tin; dorsal nerve-cord 
and the siijiporting axis or notochord, so charac- 
teristic of vcrtclnates. Tiidoubted alliiiities must 
he adniittcil, and tliis fact likewise is interpreted in 
terms of the history, by regarding balaiioglossus as 
a survivor of a primitive anci'stral group, from 
W'hicli not only ecliinoderms, but vertebrata 
diverged. See (’i.assikk’atio.N, VkktkhHATA, 
Woi.'Ms; and for full information, Hateson’s papei's 
in Q Hurt*: r! If Jutir/ml o/ j\J i<‘r*/s*'*HHrnl S*'icH*'C 
(18S4). 

llalaillis. See AcdHN-SIIKM.s. 

Ba1a.stllor« a tributary state of India, in the 
j>roviiice of (luzerat, Jlonibay. y\rea about 150 
sq. ni. : pop. 4‘2,0()0, 'I’lie chief town, llalasinor, 
is .51 miles of llaroda. l*o]>. OOiX). 

Balasor't a seaport and chief town of a district 
of Bengal, on the rigid, bank of the Burabalang 
Kiver, 15 miles from its month. It lia.> dry-docks 
.‘irnl a coasting-trade. Boji. ( ISSl ) “JO. ‘>(>5. 

Ba'lat4HI« Lakk (der. FI*fftrH-S*r), a lake, 
the largest in 11 angary, alioiit 55 miles S\\\ of 
Bestb. Lying 4‘J<) feet .above sea-level, it has an 
extreme length of 48 miles, an average breadth of 
10 miles, and an area, of ‘Jb5 sq. in. Its mean 
depth is 20 feet, but in one ]>art it sinks to 150, It 
is fed by ujiwards of tbirtN streams the chief 
of which is tlie S/ala as avi'II as by nnineioiis 
sju’ings wliich on its margin. Its outlet 

by the Sio, wliicli discharg<*s itM. If into the 
Sarvitz, a jceihu* of llie Itanube. Thi; watei*s 
of B.alatoii arc ch'ar and traiis]>arent, exccjit when 
they are agitated by a storm, when they assume 
a bluisli colour. Tliey have a sliglitly brackish 
taste. I'isb of va.iious kinds are found in abuml- 
ancig including the a kind of large i>erch, 

weighing from 10 to 20 jioiinds, and found only in 
this lake. 4'hc lake ligures prominently in the 
, old romantic ballnds of tlie Magyars. 

j Balaiista. Ltdotv. 

! Ball>i« ,\i)|MANn, geogia]»hcr and statistician, 
j was Imum in N'cnice in 1782, and in 1808 was 
I ajipoinled Icctnim on deograjihy at Murano, in 
! isil on l’h>si«. at h'ernio. A .-ulisctpient rc.-idcnce 
I in Bortiigal led him lo puldish at B.nis in 1822 
* a work of great \;'lMe on tlie s(;iti^ti<*s ol I’ortngal. 
i Balbi lived in Tai i.- I ill 18.S2 . lie then leturned to 
' Italy .iiid settled at Badna. where lie died Mill 
j Maich ISIS. His FJlnHHfntfthitjHr r/// (U*.>bt: 

I (Bar. IS2()) is distingui.-’hed b\ its extensive ac- 
cumulation of facts and ^ lews." giving an account 
of t.crmaii rc.searchcs on tlic suhji'ct, ;ind entering 
j into qiie'-’t ions of comparati\e ]diilology. His b(‘st 
known work is the Ahiru* (tv Grnnnfphir 
! His Serif tt (ivoifrdjiri wine edited by his son, 

I Kiigeiiio (.5 vols. Turin, 18-11-42). 

Balbi. H vsi’AKi), a \’enetian merchant of the 
U)th eentiiry, who is worthy of mention as the first 
traveller who has left an aeeonnt of India beyond 
the Ibiuges, lii the ]iiirsuit of bis ealling, Balbi 
was often led to AUqqx), Jind from tlieiiee, on one 
occasion, be made a \ isit to India w hich lasted 
several vears. V L.itin transl.ation of his Viiujgio 
(1590), or acconiit of his travids, was luinted at 
Frankfort in 15‘M. In his journey he vi.sited Bagdad, 
Bas.sora, Hoa, ( ochin. and Begu. He minutely 
reeorils his own obMUMatioiis, but is excessively 
credulous in accejiting information at second-hand. 

Italbo. Cksakk, Cdi^nt, an lialiaii statesman 
and author, w'as born 2lst November 1<89 at lurLu. 
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His father enjoye<l the patronage (>f Napoleon; 
consequently the son served in various capacities 
under the empire, and aftertVards as secretary of the 
Sardinian embassy at London. During the years 
1821 43, lie produceil several works of a politico- 
historical nature. His ^peranze Italia (‘Hopes 
of Italy'), pu))lished in 1S43, gave a vivid and 
intelligent picture of the political condition of 
Italy. It did not aim, however, at Italian unity, 
hut rather suggested a confederacy of indejiendent 
states, under the supremacy of the pope. Balho's 
adherence to the Homan ('atholic ('huicli is strongly 
marke<l in all his works. He took a prominent 
part as a moderate Liberal in the political move- 
ments of 1S47 4S. He died 3d June 1S53. See 
Lives by Hicotti (ISoO) and Ueuchlin (1S()()). 

BalboSI^ Vas('() NrfiEZ de, a Spanish con- 
mieror, was horn of a noble hut reiluced family at 
Aeres-de-los-( 'ahalleros in l47o. After rather a 
dissolute youth, he gladly took part in tin* great 
mercantile expedition westward ho! of Ho«lrigo 
de Hastidas. He eslahlished himself in 8t Dom- 
ingo, and hc^gan to cultivate the s«)il ; hut fortune 
proving adverse, in order to escape from his credi- 
tors, he had himself smuggled on hoard a ^hij>, and 
joine<l the exj»e<lition to Darien in lolO, <‘om- 
inamled hy Liaucisco de Enciso. An insurrection 
which took place (d)taine<l for Halhoa the sujneme 
command in the new (‘.olony. Confused accounts 
which reached him of a great west<‘rn ocean, im- 
]>elhid him in lolJ to set out in (piest «>f it. On 
the ‘ioth of Septemhtu’ of that year, he <d)tained 
the tirst sight- of the Hacific Ocean from ‘a [»eak 
in Darien.’ The governorshi]) of the territories 
coiiquere<l hy Halhoa was obtained in 1514 by 
Pedrarias Davila, by means of his intrigues at the 
Spanish coui l. Halhoa resigiie<l the commaml into 
the hands of the new governor, a narrow-mindetl 
and cruel man, and, in a subordinate situation, 
undertook many successful expeditions; hut these 
aud all his other merits oidy s(‘rved to increase 
l.lavila’s hatred towards liim. Halhoa married his 
enemy's daughter ; hut on the lirst occashm of dis- 
pute, he was induce<l by Davila to deliver him- 
self up, was accused of a design to relsd, and in 
violation of all forms of justice, was hehemled at 
Santa Maria in 1517. 

ISallirig^^ail, a watering-j)lace in Dublin 
county, 21 miles N. by E. of Dublin. It is a seat 
of limm, cotton, calico, Jind stocking manufactures. 
The cotton stockings nuule hene are remaikahle for 
fineness of texture and beauty of o]M*n work. Many 
women are emphiyed in embroidering muslin. 
Pop. ( 1881 ) 2443. 

Bal'rOIiy (till about 1S25 Hvl(’()'NV; Hal. h<(l- 
co?fc), a projecting galhuy in front of a window or 
of several windows, with a balustrade or j)arapet 
at its outer edgn*, and .sujipoited by consoles, or 
brackets fixed in the wall, or by pillars reefing 
on the grouinl below. J’he haleoiiy was un- 
known in (Jreek and Komar, snlii^ecture, the 
earliest cxamjdes of it oeeurring; in Ita!;, , to tin- 
climate of whieh eountiy it is p<*cu!birly adapted. 

Barda<*liiii (Hal. balit" hinrt , •{ raiiopy of 
the form of a tent or umiudla, made of costly 
materials and richly adorned, whi. h is either 
.supiiorted on pillars, or fastened to ‘iie roof over 
a tnrone or couch, or over a pulpit an altar, or 
other sacred object. One oi the most celebrated 
is the bal lacduii in the eliuidi ot St l*ctev’s in 
Home* cast in bronze hy Heriiini, whidi is supiiorted 
on four large twisted columns. From the days of 
CVin.stantine, altars Avere often overshadowed hy 
canopies called ciboria, from their rcsemhlance to 
the bowl of a cup ; and the sacrament was ]daced 
in a vessel .suspended by a cord from the interior of 
this cupola. Tlie proposal to erect a baldachin in 


St Barnahas (diurch, Pimlico, gave rise to litiga 
tioii, which ended in a decision (15th December 
1873) against the legality of such a structure in an 
Anglican church. Haldachiii is also the name 
given to a kind of umbrella of a square form, sup. 
porteil oil four poles, home over the priest who 
carries the Host. 'riie name, as well as the 
thing itself, comes from the East, where a hab 
dachin was borne as a symbol of their rank over 
the heads of the great. Such canopies were 
often .sent as presents from eastern princes to 
tho.se in the West ; as, for example, from the Calif 
Haronn-al- Haschid to Charlemagne, During the 
('riisades, aud the c()nse(iueii*tt trade with the East, 
they became well known to the Italians, amt 
baldachin is merelv a c()iTn})tion of Haaldak, the 
name by which 'llagdad was then known to 
Europe. 

Balder, or H.m.dt R, the hero of one of the 
most heanlifiil and interesting myths in the Edda, 
was, according to northern mythology, son of Dilii- 
ami Frigga, and the husband of Naiina. Having 
dreamed evil dreams whieh threatened his life, Ik* 
rclatetl them to the gods, whereiqioii they held 
a council, and endeavoured to secure his safety. 
Frigga took an oath from everything in njitiirc, 
animate and inanimate alike, tliat it would not 
harm Haider, hut she forgot the mistletoe. Th-]! 
gods, thinking Haider safe, in tluur mirth wrestled 
with him, and cast daits and stonc's at him. ’Phe 
malicions L<dvi ahmt* took no jiait in the ])hiv, 
hut changing himstdf into the form of an old 
woman, found out from Frigga that the reason 
for Haider's invulnerahility was that evmytliing 
hut the little mistletoe had sworn not to harm him. 
Loki went in h.uste to fcdcli a hough, and ve- 
paired with it to the assembly of the gods, wlierc, 
he pla<*»Ml it in the hands of the blind Hixlm-, 
the god of war, and direct'd his aim against Haider, 
who fell ]»i«*reed to the heart. I'he sorrow of tli(‘ 
gods was unutterable. Hermoder ( tlie nimble ) at 
once started on his jouruev to ask He], the goddt'ss 
of Hadi‘s or the gra\e. to releas(‘ Haider. She at 
om*(* coiiseiite«l, on eomlition that all tilings slioiild 
weep for Haidar. .Ml things wept, save the wileli 
or giantess 'rhd(d< ( I he stc‘p-<langhter of laiki), and 
so Haider must remain in the kingdom of lid 
I until lie* end of tie* world. At his funeral the 
pyre was idaced on ln»ard his ship in jiresenceof tie? 

I lost -giants. 

Hahler is the best and wisest of the .Ksir. His 
death is th<i great turMjug-]M»iiit of tlie ilrama, as it 
jiroves the mortal nature of the go<ls. Tlie powers 
of evil could not prevail as long as he lived, hut 
hi.s death is the «iooi)i of all the .Esir, Loki MihI 
his IumsmI of wickeil iii<insters are at lirst subdued, 
hut .it last they hurst their homis. ami the great 
catastro]die of Kagiiar;*k misues. After long wdiiter 
and war hetwaMui tin* goils and the collected frost- 
giants. the forces of eidd, lire, and darkness, in 
which both ;i<i\ emiiries ]K;rish, comes the conqdetc, 
renovation of the V ' rid, in wdiieli the chief oi the 
, K.sir are hallowed and jnirilied, and Haider rctui ns 
I from the under world to inaugurate a reign of 
happiness and peace. H is proliahle that in the 
story of Haider there is an admixture of physical 
and moral allegory. Originally a natiirc-mvth, it 
underwent a tiansfoi niation through tlie addition 
of ethical conee.ptions, hut the same early form 
continued to (*xpress the later religious ideas. See 
SrANDiNAVlAN M v ritoiaxiY ; Crimm’s Dimtsi'lir, 
Mptbuloffie: and Schwartz, Imlof/ermatmchcr 

Vuikstjlaubo (Hcrl. 1885). 

BaldlllOfiey iH a Jiopnlar name for several 
kimls of Oentian (([.v’. ), also for an nmhellifennw 
plant {Me am athamanticum) useil as a carininativo 
medicine. 
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Baldness (Or. alomdu, ‘ fox iiianj'e’). See 
Hair. Congemiud halauess (complete absence of 
liair at birth) is sometimes met with ; but in most 
cases is only temporary, ami ♦'ives place in a few 
years to a natural ‘^n-owth of hair. Occasionally, 
however, it persists tlirouj^h life. 

Smile haldncas (calvities) is one of the most 
fuiniliar signs of ohl age. Tt commences in a small 
area at the crown, where the natural hair is iirst 
replaced by down before the skin becomes smooth 
and shining. From this area tlie process extends 
in all directions. It is more conimon in men than 
women. A I’i’eciscly^similar condition occurs not 
unfrequently at an earlier age (presenile baldness). 
It is generally <lne to hereditarv te.mh'ncy ; but is 
favoured by keejung the hornl closely \*overe<l, 
especial’ \ with a waterproof cap. The best 
authorities agree that this form of baldness is 
incurable. 

There is a condition, however, whi(*h in its later 
>tagcs much resembles the last, but is more aimm- 
al>le to treatment. Here the loss of hair begins 
.simultaneously at two sj)ots, at the onnvn, and 
al>out an inch behind the margin of the hair on the 
forehead. Its chief chara<'teristic, liowever, is that 
loss of hair is prec<*dc<l for some years by extreme 
scurtiness of tiie s<*alp. During tliis stage the ]m»- 
cess can be cliecke<l ; sometimes, indeed, even after 
loss of hair has lM*gun. 'riie most successful treat- 
ment consists in thorough rubbing of the scalp with 
an ointment containing I part of ]U'ecii)itated 
sulphur to 10 parts of lard, at tirst eightly, 
then as the scurf diminishes, at gradually longer 
int«'rvals. 

(beat loss of hair fr(M|uently follows severe ill- 
nesses or other eausi-.s which produce, general 
delulity. As health returns, tlie hair usually 
returns wdth it: its growth may be promoted by 
tlie use v»f lotions containing caiiiharides, ammonia, 
or some other stimulating agent. Baths containing 
common salt, and brisk rubbing, are also useful. 

lidhhu'ss lit iKt/r/if’s- nnffid) atta<*k> 

chicily jdiildren ami young persons, freipiently 
those of debilitated const itut ions. The, only 
chaiige- at Iirst perceptilde is that the. hair falls 
om in one or more jdace-^, 1< .ving smooth hare 
paici.es. These may gradually e.xteiid, a/id with 
tlic progre.ss of the ilisea-'.e the atl' ctetl Nkin be- 
coim.s ‘•iomewbat thinned, 'i'lie tip is the part 
most commonly attackod : but tiie disease, may 
destroy every hair on tlie body. U is liable to be 
iiiistakmi for Kiugworm («j.\.); but in that disease 
the skin is rough ami .-icaly, and the hairs, thongh 
broken oir short, i/e not completcl\ lost. Aloin ciit 
Krrtftn has been .iltributed to the action of a ]»ara 
site; but it is more ju'obablv due lt» some obscun 
nervous inllueiiee. Mild e.ises almost always 
re(‘()vcr ; and ey» n in the worst forms the disr*ase 
complete restoration of the hair niayt.>ke ]dace, 
sometimes after many xears of baldm*-ss. 'riie 
tri|atment eonsists in stimulation of the afleeted 
skin, blistering, salt baths, the ime of elect rieitv, 
i'XT.. 

^ In tills as in all other forms of loss of hair, atten- 
tion must he paid to the general as well as the 
local treatment. A lilaual diet ami the us».* of iron 
and other tajuics are fre<[uenll^> of the greatest 
service. 

The numerons and nutcli ad' ertised hair test orers, 
&c. in the market contain v uious stiinulatin*^ sub- 
stances, and arc, generally speaking, i>onelicial in 
their action. 

Baldric is a belt or sasli v. orn partly as a 
RiiJitary and partly as a lieraldic .-yriihol. It goes 
round the M^aist as a girdle, or ]).isscs over the left 
shoulder, and is brought down ohlupiely under the 
tight arm, or is suspended from the right shoulder 
in such a way as to sustain a sword. Many of the 


effigies of knights contain representations of the 
baldric, more frcipiently as a belt than a shoulder- 
sash. ' 

^ Baldllll^, Hans, called also Hans Driin, a 
(Icrmaii ])ainter and engraver, contemporary with 
Albert Diirer, to whom, in expression, colouring, 
and finish, he, was little inferior. He w^as born at 
(liiuind, in Swabia, about 1470, and died at Stras- 
biirg in lo4r>. His masterpiece, a painting of the 
Crucifixion, is in the eatlu'dral of Freiburg; his 
woo<l-(‘ngravings are numcrou.s. 

Baldwin king of denisalcm, 1100-18, was 
born in 10.7S. lie was the youngest brother of 
Codtrey f<i. v.) de noiiillon, with whom he took 
])m t in the tirst Crusade ; hut having quarrelled 
w ith Tancred, he letirtMl to Kdessa, of w hich he was 
soon after elected prince. After the death of his 
brother Cudfrey, in IKJO, ht; heeame Protector of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and Baron of .lenisalem, and 
immeiliately assumed the regal title, wliieli his 
brother had refnse<l. He eompiered Ca*sarea, 
Ashdoil, ami Tripolis, and, w ith the assistance of a 
(ienoes<» fleet, made, himself master also of .Acre, 
and snbseoiiently of Sidon, hut failed to reduce 
.\sealon. lie died in JllS. — B ai.dwin ll.,cnnsiii 
and sneee.ssor of Baldwin I., reigned from Ills .‘B. 
During his reign Fvn* was taken, and the order 
of the Temj)lar.s was instituted. He died in 1181, 
having re^^igned the crown in favour of his son- 
in-law, I''onh]iies of .\njon, who nugned till 11.84. 

Baldwin III., king of ‘lusaliMM, 1 148 02, the 
son and sneia'.ssor of Foulijijes of Anjou, was horn 
in 1120. He wa.'> regarded ;is a iicmIcI of kniglit- 
Imod, ami hi'-i aiitliority and iMlInern’C were, great. 
He died in llt)2, and with his d(*alii th(; Cliristian 
pow’t'i* in the Fast began to decline. He was sne- 
eee<led in tiie government by bis brother ATiialric, 
w'h'» died in 1178. B\LI>*.V1.N l\"., the son and 

siieeessor of \malric. siinianied the r.ieper, reigned 
till lisp when he caused B.M.DWIN V., a chihl 
of six sears ohl, tin* son of his si>tcr Syhilla, to be 
erowiie«l. Tin* cliild dieil in 1180. 

Baklwill 1.^ tin* Iirst Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople. was boni at N'aleiieiennes in 1171 A.D., 
ainl succeeded Ids [»ar('iits as Count of Haina'ilt and 
Flanders in 11{L>. In 12(H) he joined the fourth 
Crii.sadi*, and assisted in tin* rei'a.pturc of (/oiistan- 
litmph* for the Fmperor Isaac II. ,Vs the latter 
failed in his ]-aymems. the ('riisad»*rs turned their 
arms against him, and sacked the towm. Alexis 
liaving been murden'd in a rising ef tin* fiti/.ens, 
Baldwin was‘*liosei) emperer, and cross ned in 1204. 
'File (rnM‘ks, iiiV'.kihg the aid of the Ihilgaiians, 
rose and took Ailrianople. Baldwin laid siege to 
tin* town: hut, di'fe.Med and taUeii prisoner hy the 
Bulgaiian king, he died about a year after (1200) 
in captivity. 

Baldwin IIm emperor of (Constantinople, svas 
horn ill 1217. He was tin* son of Peter di* (Courte- 
nay and A^ilanda, Couiites.- of Flamlers, sist(‘r of 
Baldwin 1. He svas but 11 years old wln*n, by the 
death of Ids hrotlier Kohi rt, he sucet'cded to the 
throne ; and he never had the means or tin* ahility 
to maintain his ])osition against his ])osverful Creek 
and Bulgarian op]>onents. 4'sso hegging-s isits to 
Western I'airope svere not snecessful in procuring 
him siifFieienl forces to resist his foe.s ; in 1201 
his ea]dtal svas taken hy one of the generals of 
Alieliael Pal;eologns ; and Baldsvin tied to Italy. 
With him terndnated tin Latin empire in the 
Fast, after it had lasted 77 years, lie died in 
1278. 

BAle. St‘e Baskl. 

Bales John, Bishop of Ossory, svas horn at 
Cove, near Duinvich, Suirolk, in 1495. FYoiii a 
(Yirmelitc monastery at- Morsvieh he jiassed to 
.lesus (.College, (^ainb’ritlge, aad obtained a living in 
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hi« natiN e count v, thou^^h lie had already turned 
Protestant. In 1540 he had to flee to cierinaiiy, 
whence, in 1547, lie was recalled hy Kilward VI., 
who two years later inaile him llishop of Os.sory 
in Leinster, lime ‘ lUlions Bale' made himself 
so obnoxious to tlie ( 'alholies by his zeal in the 
J'rotestant cause, tliat, on news of the death of 
Edward, his house was attacked and live of his 
servants killed. His ell’eets were doslroyeil, and he 
himself escaped out of the country oiily with ^o-eat 
difliculty. ( >n the accession of Elizabeth he returned 
to En^daiid, .and was ma<le a })iebendaiy of Canter- 
bury, He died in His fame rests ]»artly on 

a Latin history of En;.^lish literature (154S), which, 
notwithstanding,^ that sections of a book are not 
uufrequently set down in it as distinct works, and 
that persons who never wrote anythin^t are ’^iveii 
as authors, is a valuable work. He <»ccupics, .also, 
an important place in tin? history of the drama. 
His ])lays are sorry tlo^^^-ercl ; yet his Kiiujc Joint h 
(Caimlen Society, 1S,‘>S) is a link between such 
moralities as his own lUcfc (/Dinalji of' Johan 
Bapftfstr and the masterpieces of the lUi/abethan 
sta^^e. 'riie Barker S(jciet\ juil dished his .stdect 
work.s ( 184t)j. 

|{<lll^diric Islrs, a .uronp of islands —5l.alIorca 
(Majon^a), Minorca, Iviza, I' nrnientera, ( \ahiera, 
and several sinalha- islets -1\ iii.it off tlie coast of 
Valencia, 'rhey formed from to l‘H4 the kin;^- 
dom of M.allorea, wliieh was united in 1340 witli th(‘ 
crown of .\i.a; 4 'on. 'I'Ik'n non' foini a Spanish pro- 
vinee, and to^^-ci li(?i- have! an area of l!t35 s(|. m., 
with a ]>op. in 18S4 of 3()(i,847. 'riie scdl ,ii,ener.ally 
is f^ood. \’ines, (dives, and otlier frnit-trees an* 
cnllivattid alaindantdy ; bnl eorn has to bt* import<*d. 
The coasls ,ire precijdlons, with sonn* exe(‘ll«‘nt har- 
bours — Pori Mahon, in -Minorea, bein;j: one of tlu^ 
finest in Ihiropc*. The PlKciiiciaus visited the 
Balearic. Isles at a very <‘arly date, and tiiey were 
bdloned liy the <.ireek'<. Later, tlie Bal<‘arie. Isles 
becanui siihj(H*.t to ('.iithan’e; but- after a short 
fieriod of free<lom, duiin;,^ which tladr inli.abitaiits 
Uec.ame pirates, wen? .annex(*.d to tlui lloinan empire 
by Metiillus ( 1*2.3 n.c. 'I'ln? Ihiintn s 
wen* famous slin^^ers ; tlieir nann* was derived 
by the am*ienls from tlie Creek halhnt, ‘to throw.' 
See the aitieles on the s«‘\(‘ial isl.inds, also SPAIN ; 
and Bidwell s Jlahai tr Ish .s i 1.S70). 

a name for whalebone. See WnAl.j*:. 
Italr-firis S(*e Bkxcon. 

Ilain-, MlcifAKL ANT 1,1,1 \M, comjioser, n.is born 
in Dulilin, 15ih .M.ay !S()8 11 is musienl l.-ilent re- 

ceived e.arl\ cniliii'*, and in his ninth >e.ai lie made 
bis debut as a violinist, liaNinL"^ bi';,oin In compose 
at l<*ast tno years earlier. in 1S2.3 he came to 
London, and dnrin;^- IS25 2()slii(lied in It.ily under 
Paer, Calli, Ped<;ii!i, and Pnssini. In lS2b he 
wrole the music for .a hallet. An J^troK .f , performed 
at Milan ; and in 1.S27 In* sari .2 in tin* lialian Opera 
at Paris with ;^real applause, lus '. oice b«*inn a pun 
rie,li harilone. In IS.33 In* ivtur’i**d tn Enjil ,nd 
and in 1S4() was appoiiPed eondue'. •*; i»f the bond* 
ItiilL'in Opera. lb* died a( Kov < , Abbey, h 
e.-Late in Hertfordshire, 20th 'lobe i.S70, Of liis 
mnnerons operas, o]»eietta.s, and oilic c<*!*rposii i(»iis, 
prodnccil in raiiid snceession from i>30, tlie iin»sl 
porrnanentlv sin*cessful lia\c beer; //c linJn,olan 
(ilrl {IS 13), The Iio.'.c of ^'tisHU. and 11 

7’()r,//.s'//ra/n- M 874 ). If Balfe . :i>. waniinif in dt?pth 
and dramatic foree, be h,id .a very lliorougli know- 
ledge of cdlect and commaiid of ondiestral re.sources ; 
ami His compositions arc distinguished hy tlin*iicy, 
f^iiily, and nielodif? power. Some of the tlofects 
^ Hiis operas inav be justly altiibiited to ‘Poet 
X, tlie theiitiical manager, who at onc«; wrote 
amf' translated ihe libretti, and put the oiieras on 
th^ slfige. Many of Balfe s .songs aii? admiiahle. 


See Kenney s M a no ir of Balfe ( 1875), and Barretts 
Balfe and h is 1 1 otTs ( 1 88 * 2 ). 

Balfour, Thk Kk;ht Hon. Ari^iup, wa^j 
horn in 1848, and in 1850 succeeded his fatlier in 
the estate of AVhittinghaine, Haddingtonshire. 
P.ducated at Eton and TTiiiity College, Cambridge, 
he entered parliament in 1874 as Consevvativi* 
memlier for Hertford, and from 1878 to 1880 was 
[uivate se<*retary to his umrle. Lord Salisbury, 
whom he aeconipaiiied to the Berlin Cuiigres.s. 
IVir a while an unattached member of Lord Ban 
dolph Churchhiir.s ‘ Eourth Party,’ he led off 
the attack on tin? ‘ Kilmaiidiam Tfeiity ’ (1882), 
negotiated witli T,iord Hartingtoii the franchise 
(.*ompromise (1884), was returned for East Man- 
chester ( 1885), aiul was appointed president of the 
local government hoard (1885), ,st?cretary for Sirot- 
land (18 Sl>). and cliief-.secretary for Treland (1887- 
91 ), in which mo.>.t dillicnit position he sliowed him- 
self cool, elear-.siglited, (inick to think, sfieak, and 
act. In 1891 he became Pirst Lord of the Tn*asii» v 
and leader of the House of (Nimmons. His Defetne 
of Thilvsftphir Dotiitt { 1879 ) is a clever ap]>li(*Jition of 
.scientific methods to .sei(*nee, its tlieme tlie irration- 
ality of r;itiomi,Ii.‘>m. — His Inotlier, I'kancis M A] I- 
t.ANi) BAi.FotMi, (‘Milnyologist, was born at Edin 
luirgli in 1851, and edneated at Harrow and Trinity 
Pollegi*, Cambridgt*, wlieri* be w.as elected to a 
fellowship. H(* soon (‘nti*n*d njion n*si*arch<‘s on 
tin* dc\ elopmeut of tla? (*l,a*-inobi}imdi lisUes, wliicli 
threw new light on many probl«‘m.s of v<»i (elM.ife 
moridjology ; .and also took a, h'ading part in the 
work' of lonmling tla? then ineipi(‘nl Canihiidg*; 
school of nalnral sei('nc(‘. In 1878 S.3 ap)>carc<i iiis 
\xell kno\Mi ( 'o/n/o/ratirc upon Mliifli 

his biiiK? clii(‘lly rests. Px'sides n‘c<‘i\ing many 
seient ilie distinct ions, and dcelining itmipiing ofli'is 
troin Oxford and Edinbnrgii, lie was appointed to 
a special eli.air of Anim.il Moipliology in 1S8‘2, 
But on tin* lOtii dul,\ of that W'ar In; lost his lib- 
wliih* attmnpling to elinili oin* of the SJa^.•^ of 
Mont Blam*. IJi.'sides his book, a re.scareli student 
ship at Cambridg(*. wliiidi lias .ahead \ liorm; aini»lf 
fruit, (‘oniiiieinoi.Mi*'" liis nann*. 

BaUoiir, SIU .I.\M1:s, Lord Pr(‘sident of tin* 
(•oiirt, of Session, was a .s«m of Sir Mi(*li.ii*l Balfour 
ijf .Mont'jiibanie, l ife. Int iilx life be w.as impli- 
cated in tlie jd(»t against ('jitdina.l Beaton, and on 
the snneinler of tin* eastb of St aXndii'Ws ( 1.M7) 
he was carried pri-'Oin r to bra ric*.* with .lolin Knox. 
T'wo y<*;iis later In* [mre b.-isi*<l fieciluni bx apost.i.sy, 
and reluining to Scotland, eiiteied on tli.il iiif.iiiious 
, 'i.reer in wbieli be ‘seived with ail parties, deserted 
all, and yet projih.d b\ all.’ NV T* lind him tlic 
r(*eipi( i.t of favoni.- nii ler tin* reg(*in y, as In* 
nnd'*r{!n* (jueen a }nivv eoain illor. eoininendator 
of tin* Priory of ’Tl lenxve«*m, clerk register, and 
linally Lord ITesjdent of the t 'ourt of Se.ssion, with 
apen.sion of .l’50(). WTji m .Morton u.is made n‘,i;ent. 
Balfour eontiiveil to eiurv favour with liini, and 
re(*eived from him a commission 1o make a gein'ial 
digest of the l.iw. it isdoulitful, liowevtu', how far 
) he /bvo7/c/.v o/' /SVv^Av Ao/e tlial be.irs hi,s name is 
leally hi.s ; for, not feiding himself safe in Scotland, 
lie l(*ft it for I'T.inei', w ln*i(* In* remained seven years 
( 1573-80). He (lied in 1583. 

BaltoilI% -loiiN, of Kitiloch, or of Burley, in 
Scott’s 0/d MorttdJjj was one of the chief actors in 
tlie as.sassinalioii of Ak libishop Sharp in 11)79, for 
whb'h his esiate was forfeit(*d, and a price s« i, on 
his head. He Anight ai Dnimclo*^ and Bothweo 
Bridge,, and is said afterxvards to liave escaped to 
Holland. By one account he died on a hotne.ward 
voyage to Scotland, hy another he never left the 
country, hut .settled in the j>arish of lio.smieath, 
Dumbartonshire. Balfour of Kinloch is quiw a 
difl’ererit personage from Lord Balfour of BurleigUi 
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svho succeeded to the title in KitiH, spent liis youth 
in France, and died in 16SS. 

Balfour, doiiNr HrrroN, horn in Edinhur^h, 
Sei)teinher lo, 1808, f;raduate<l at the university of 
E(linhurgh, an<l ahandoninj^ his intention of ontor- 
iiif; the church, took the (le^^ree of M.l). in ISiB. 
From 1841 to 1845 he was professor of Botany at 
(Uas^ow I 'iiiversity, and in the latt(‘r year suc- 
(•CPtled to the same, chair in E<linhurj^h, and was 
nominated re^^iiis keeper (»f the Koyal Botanic 
(larden, the etiieiency pt which was ^n*eatlv exleinled 
under his rule. In 1870, after heiri<>[ for tliirtv years 
dean of the medical faculty, he resi;,oie«l these 
appointments* the uit^versities of Edinhur;:,h, (Ilas- 
;row, ami St Amlrews eonhurin^ on him (lie dejjjree 
of TiL. n. He died at Edinhur;zh, Fehrnary 11, 
1SS4. I’mfessor Bjilfour was for many years seere- 
(,;>rv of i le Royal Society of Edinhnr*;!), and was a 
iiiemher of numeious British and fortd^^^n learned 
so<-icties. jMore eminent as a teacher than as aii 
on.^inal investi^j^ator, he nuhlished a inimher of 
useful text-hooks and other works on Botany, 
hududing a M(nnml^ f 7//,v.v /^oo/r, (htf/incs^ ami 
KlancntHy ami <‘onlrihuted the arti<‘lo on ihat 
subject to the Stli and Dth e<lilioiis of the Kury- 
cl(tp(r(h‘(t Ih'iffnU! irtt. 

Bsilfrtisll' (or more eorroctly Ba l{Kl*l{t sil, 

‘ uuirt of hurdens '), a t<»wn in the Revsiau province 
of Ma/and(‘ran, on tlie river Bhawa.1, 1*2 miles from 
its montli in the, Caspian Sea. 'Flie river is not 
uavi^atcil, all ooods hein:.; laiuled at tlie poit «>f 
McsIicd-i-Scr, oji the Caspian. Ralfni^li is .a centre 
of trade l»(*tw(‘en Russia and INusia, eApoitin.L( 
lar^'O <pian1iti(*s of silk, ri(‘(*, and (‘otton, while the 
Ru‘'>ians sup]dy iron and naplitha. It ha.s (‘xetd- 
lent ha/aars, nunicrous <’.Mravaii^<‘rais, and siAcral 
Mohainmeikin <‘olle^c--. 'The population i- ;;enerally 
staled tit 5(),(M)(». Imt some put it as low tw lt),()tM). 

BaljLfliy* doilN, a lihenil divim*. was honi at 
Slielli(*hl ill ]()8d, and eilueated at St, .lolm's (.’olleoe, 
Caml>ii<l^»‘. In 1718 li<^ puldished two painphhds 
ill dcfiMice of Bishop Hoa<uey ; his laler works are 
defeiu'(‘s of Dr Chirue s \ iews ;i;4ainst Sluiftc-'luiry, 
I’iiidal, and otluu* deists. His A'.v.vo// o// litdnnplion 
(17M) shoN\ed a rationalistic tendency. I]oadle% 
;iav;* him ti Salisl.iny prchcnd in 1727 ; and the i 
cliap <1 4»f Durham tin? Yorkshire vicara;L^c of \ortli- I 
allerton in 172‘>. He ilied at lIarro;,atc iu 1748. 

Bali, or Lii'ii.r: Java, ouc of iIh* Sumla 
Islands, lyiiio oast of .Ja\a, jihout 75 mih s hmo hy 
50 broad. Its area is 2500 s<j. m. ; jio]). 700,000. 
A chain of mountains crosses the inland fr««m cast 
to west, risino in the volcanic peak of (Junniii;- 
a; 4 uiio to 12,57'' And. Agriculture is ilie idiiei 
ciaplnynieiit of ih*' people, riiey ^oovv rice, indi,i;o. 
cotton, fruits, niai''e, and edible roots, a, ml possess 
bn Haloes and etit tie. h'ish arc* ])lentitul. Collee is 
now exported ‘in considerable ouaiitity f:om Rule- 
Icn;^^ the (rmlin;i cjijutal. 'rhe Balimse are a 
superior race, tiiid .s]ieak ;i hin^ua^e related to 
Javanese. 'Fliey excel as sculptors, ami in work- 
in*^ ^old, silver," .iml iron. Their n‘li_;i >n is Brali 
luanism of an am i(‘n: typi*, and lli y still keep up 
some of the cruel riles of the Hindus which ha\e 
disapjieare*! from In lie. L^mlcr the Duieh, the 
nine little jirim ipalitics of the island are i^ovmneil 
l>y native nilers. (’hitiese ami a few Emopeans 
arc the chief traders. 

Baliol, an Anglo-Norman family that played 
a prominent iiart hi Scottibii history. Its founder, 
(hiido or (riiy, lield Bailleui, Hare" art, and other 
liefs in Normandy, and ft. an Jfiitus, wliose father 
ne had followeil to England, received broad jiosses- 
sions in Durham and Northuinheilaiid. Bernard, 
Ills son, built the fortress of Barnard (^istlo ; 

great-grandson, John, about 12(i5 foumled 
Balliol College, Oxford, fie died in Riliit, and was 
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surviveil till 12f)() by bis widow, Devorguila, the 
daughter and eo-heire.s.s of Alan, Lord of Calloway, 
and the great-great-gr.vnldaughter of David I. — 
'Fheir son, John DK BatjoL, born in 1240, succeeded 
in her right to the lordship of Calloway, as well 
as to his fatlicr’s vast poss(*Hsions in Englaml and 
Noniuindy. t in the dealli of the Mai<l of Norway 
in 1200, he bct'aine a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, and Ids claim was \)ronoiinceil sn]»erior 
to tltat of the oilier ]nineipal com])etitor, llohert 
llnice, r.ord of .Aimandale. 'Fhe arbiter was 
K(hyar<l I. of England, who found this a tit oppor- 
tunity for asserting his claim as lord paramount of 
Seotlaml, ^ 'I’liJit <‘laim was .acknowledgeil by the 
Scottisb Estates in submitting tlie contest to Ids 
decision ; and, consistently willi this ignomiidous 
snbimssion, Baliol, before :ind after bis eoronation 
at Scone ( 120*2), swon* fealty to Echvard as his 
feudal snpmior. He* was soon imide to feel that 
his sov<‘reignty was mci-cly nomimJ, ami, abject as 
he ha-d shown Idinsidf, ihc imiigiiilics which he 
j ex]M‘ricmM‘d at length ions<‘d him to an assertion of 
I his rights as king. In 1*205 he took upon him, by 
j tb<‘ advice <»f bis nobh's, to conelnde an alliance 
I with France, then at war w it li England. This act 
j of revolt was followed l>y spe(‘dy chastisement. 

' Edward inva.d(*<I Si'otland with a large force; 

I defeateil the Scottish troops: toidc Bali<d yi’isoner, 

I .iml Compelled him formally to surrender his 
; <-rown, July 7, I20<>. Raliol was eonline<l for three 
1 years at Hertford ami in the Tnwer, enjoying, 
liowevcr, a limited freed«>m and something of royal 
state. In 1.502 he was p<M-ndttcd to let ire t/) Ids 
estates in Xoi inandy, where dieii in 1.515, the vear 
after Bannockburn. Tlie estimate by Ids subjects 
of this tMior spii it ed juinee NNa-^ signiticantly indi- 
cated by tbo nii'knamc of ‘'Toom 'I'ab.iid.'or I'anpty 
Jack<‘t. EiiWAltP, Ids --on. in 15.52 made himself 
iiiomcntaiily nuispienous in history by bis daring 
and successful in\'.ision of Si'otland. Aeeomi»anie(l 
by tlic • disinbci ited barons,’ wlio were Ixnit on 
n'coveiiiig ilicir fojfeiteil Scottish estates, lie handl'd 
with .54tMi followers at Kinghorn in I'dfe; defeated 
the, Eai! of Fife; juisIkmI boldly Into the country; 
and at Dnpplin Nioor in Rertbsldre, on the night 
of I2tli .\ugu t, snrt»iised and routed .5(),0('r0 men 
under the new legeut Mar, who himself was slain, 
with 15, IKK) besides, t )n *211 li September, seven 
w(‘cks from the date of Ids landing, lie was crowaied 
king of Scotland at Scone. Ho had not enjoyt'd 
the kingly <lig]dt> for full three months, when ho 
was snrprir-’ d in Ids e.imji at Annan Iw .Vreldliald 
Douglas, 'and neaily lost Ids litc as well as the 
crown he had so ;eeeMlly assunmd. His -u b,'-.e<|uent 

career ry r(‘\ evsi* of v hat iniglil ha\ e been 

anticipated from so rdventiiriais a beginning, being 
marked only by wc'akncss, servility, and ndsforlnm?. 
He died near Doiu'aster in 1587, und witli 1dm 
ended the house of B.aliol. 

Bsilista. BALi.isrA. 

Bsilistcs, or Fii.K-KisH, genus of bony fishea 
of the order IJeclogmatbi (q.y.) of (Aivier; tbo 
ly])e of a large family, Balistida*, tlie sju'eies of 
which are almost all iuhabitauts of tropical and 
.subtnn>ical .seas, frc<|uenting rocky coasts and 
coral-reefs. One species has been occasionally 
fonml on Britisli coasts, 'riieir colours are gener- 
ally brilliant. The skeleton, as iu tbo other 
Rlectognatld, is in part grist Iv or ('artilagiiious, and 
the external covering of tlie body often resembles 
that of the (haiivud (q.v.) lishes, (.mnsi.stin^S iu some 
of the genera, of bony plates, disposed in regular 
rows, and not ovt'rlanpnig ; in others, of very small 
rough scales, with stiti hristles, as densely erowalcd 
as Hie pile of \ elvei. 'Flic snout protrudes slightly, 
and the teeth are few, hut well developed. But the 
most interesting thing in eoniiection with these 
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fishes, is the provision for lixin<jf the fii*st doi*sal 
sj)ine in an erect ]>osition, or lowerin«j it at 
tlie will of the animal. Tjie spine is articulated 
by rin^ and bolt to a broad bony plate in con- 
nection with the ba(!kbone. ‘ Wlien the spine is 
raised, a depression at the back part of its base 
receives a cones] annling i>rojection from the con- 
tiguous base of the second ray, which tixes it 
like the hammer of a gun-lock at full cock, and 



Balistes conspicillnin. 


it cannot be let down until the small sjdne has 
been depressed, as by pulling the trigger; it is then 
received into a groove on the su|»p(trting plate, and 
offers no im]K‘dimeiit to the progress ot tin; lisli 
through th(^ walt'r. 'Phis trigger like lixing of the 
snine takes jilaee also in the dead lisli ; and when a 
Jhilistes IS removed from the bottle for examina- 
tion, it is generally necessary to ndease the spine 
by pre-sing on the small triggi'r-ray.' The tish is 
called at Rome //c.vrt; luilistrn, in reference to th' 
resemblance lietwmm the prineiide of the above 
moehaidsm and that of tin* Roman dart-throwing 
engine, haUintn. The lirst s]>ine is roughened witli 
enamel |)rojeetions, whence the name File-lisli. 
I’he desh is unwholesome. 

Balize. See Relizk, IIONDI'JIAS. 

Balkan PtMlillSllla is a usual name for the 
jieniiisiila in South-eastern Kurojie running south- 
wards bctweiMi tin* Adriatic and the A'^gc.-in. 'Flie 
mo.st convenient northeiii boundary is the Save and 
the Lower l>anube ; though historically and ]M)liti 
cally Roumariia an<l some jiarts of the Austrian 
dominions an; closfdy associated with the regions 
.south «»f the Danube. ( heeee is a ]»eninsul;i ujM)n a 
peninsula, but is not usually acciMinted om* of the 
Balkan States. In a general way the l^alkan 
Peninsula and Balkan St'i'es cover the area of 
Turkey in Kuro])e ami tin* non-'rurkish States 
either now or lately under Turki.sh snzeraint>, 
with the (‘xception of Roumania an<l (Irc(‘e(*. By 
its jihysieal relief and gemnal slope, the ]>eiiin- 
.sula may be .said to turn its back iijuoi Knroja;. 
Its greaU‘st eb;vations are found in tin; we.st and 
north-west, and all its waters, llowing north, 
east, ami south, finally em]dN into the Black 
Sea or into the rKgean. The mountain chains 
and masses of the peninsula in ii»* pl.;ce lorm a 
regular .system ; sjnoading ou^ fj-oFit lu .•ip]»arciit 
iiimleii.s in the Etropol Balkans . outli-'NMt of Solia, 
in ev^ery direction, they are notable bn- tb-dr great 
variety of shape and richness of contour. The Bal- 
kans proper i ancient lin tnus) form tl lw>nndary 
between Bulgaria and Kastei:' Roumelia. They 
are highest in the w< kvhere the nm.-iii height is 
6500 feet. I he ridge is cn)s.sed by .*<01110 30 j»asse.s, 
01 will! Ii the Sliipka, bet vv ecu Kezanlik and Tir- 
nova. and 4*2tK) teet high, is the most noted in 
liLstoo’ -especially as tlio .scene of .severe ligli ting 
in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 78. The inoun- 
tain-choiiis in the west of the ])eninsiila have a 
trend parallel to the shores of the Adriatic ancl 


Ionian sea.s, whilst in the east, the cliief ranges 
run at riglit angles to the Black Sea. The 
small tliough well-iletiiied chain of the Khodojie 
(Despoto-Dagh) has a mean elevation of 5500 feet, 
and lorms the water-parting between the Maiilza 
Valley on the north and the jKgean on the south. 
Muss-alla (0500 feet), in the northern extremity of 
this range, is the culminating point of the nokh- 
erii p<»rtioii of the jieriinsula, hut the highest jieak 
is Mount Olymims (0750 feet), north-cast of the 
])lain of Tliessaly. There aie several otlier ranges 
-the Dinarie Alps in the north-west, Pindirs, 
lietwecn Albania and The.‘<saly, and the Little 
Balkans in Bulgaria, runninp,- nortli-Wst from the 
main chain ; and jieaks of from 5fK)0 to 9000 feet 
occur in nearly every ]>art of the i»eninsula. 

The lirst place in tlie liydrogra])hie systems of the 
peninsula iimst of (‘oiir.xe he given to the Dannhc. 
The Sea of Marmora receives only a few mountain- 
torrents, hut the dr;iiiiag(‘ area of the riOgean, or 
AreIiii)ejago, eomjuisi's the most imjiortant river 
system of 'rnrUey. 'I’he chief rivers - the Maritza, 
the Kara Su, the Vardar, the Indje -flow from tin- 
southern slo])es of the Balkans ainl the crystal line 
masses of the Rhod<i]>e system. Lake Seutari and 
Lake Oelirida (the latter ‘2300 feet almve sea-level) 
are the only ones of any size in tlie jieninsuhi. 

EthniHjmphif. — d'he great higliwav of western 
cm ignition, thi; Balkan Peninsula still retains a 
gr(*at <liv(M-.sity of raees. The oldest inliahit-ants of 
tli(* p(‘ninsul;i the lllyrian.s -have tlieir r(;]>resent- 
atives in the, moilern Albanians ( Ski])etar ) ; the, 
(iHM'ks an* tin'll*, and have kept their langnnge; 
the D.aeians, who adopted the Kom.'in tongue, an; 
the Rtimaiis or Roumanians of to-day. Tin; SI l- 
vonie ]>eo]>les ;ire of course .a large and im)>orlanL 
seetionof the ])opulation. (H t In* Tunuiiau setlleis, 
the, Bulgars lia\e heeonn; a thoioughly Slavoiiiseil 
])eople; ainl the Ottoimui Turks, who first gai.'ied 
a footing in 1355, I'omjuercil nearly the nnIioIc of 
the, ]H*ninsula before I in* close of the same een 
turv, reduced (Iri'eee to subjection between 1455 
and 1473, and remained masters to the present 
century. 

.According to Reelus, the present territory of the 
]>eniiisuia m;iy l»e divided into four cthiiological 
zones: (1) (’rete and the ishinds of tlie Arelii- 
pelago, the seahoard of the Aegean, tin* easlerii 
slope of Piinlus ainl of OlMnpus, are jieojiled 
liy (Ireeks; (*2) the sp.iee ("imprised between the 
Adii.atie and Pindns is the country of the Al- 
hani.aiis (Skipetar); {.*>> on the N\V. the region 
of the Illyrian Aljis is occupied by Slavs, known 
under the different nanu s of Serbs, (’loats, l> 
Ilian.-:, Hi'rzegovimuis, ami ('hernagoraiis (Mon 
tciiegrin - ) ; and ( 4 ) the I wo slo]>e.s of the Balkan.s 
projier, the I)es])ot«»-I )agh, ainl tlie jilains of 
Ea.stein Turkey, belong to the Bulgarians a 
Slavimi.sed Tuiaiiinn people, now ])raetieally Slavs. 
The 'Turks themselves are scattered here ainl there 
in more or les.-- eoiisiderahle gnonps, chielly reiiml 
the eiti<;s and strongholds ; hut the only exteii- 
. ive tract of eonnti v i»f whieii they are, ethiiologi- 
^ .illy sjieaking, tin; po.s.sessors, is tfie ‘<outh-eastern 
angle of the peninsula. As to the relative niim- 
hor*< of these v.'iried elements, th(;re is consider- 
able diversity of statement each stock trying to 
prove its ethnical jiredominaiiee in debatable 
ground. In 18S5 the statistical bureau in Belgrade 
reckoned that in Enrot»n:in Turk(*y ( R<»|i' 
mania, Servia, or Montenegi-o) tliere were 1,36‘2,<HH> 
Turks not ])nre O.^maiili, hut largely descenileu 
from renegade (Ireeks and Bulgarians; 1,137,0(K) 
(Jreeks; 1,01 1 .(KK) Albanians, of whom 723, (XX) are 
Mohammedans; 200, (XX) Walachians; 1,388, (XX) 
Serbs ; 2,877,(X)0 Bulgarians, of wliom 860,000 are 
Moliamiiiedans ; 1(X),()00 Armenians; 70,000 Jews; 
104,(XX)(iipsies; and 144,000 Ciiwsian immigrants. 
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The home of so many diverse races, the peninsula 
has long been a hotbed of warring interests, inter- 
tribal jealousy and intrigue, political tyranny and 
disturbance, and mutual maltreatment. The Turk’s 
hand may summarily be said to be against every 
man’s hand, and every other against the Turk. 
(Greeks and Bulgarians intrigue each against the 
other with Russia, ami look on the inheritance of 
tlie peninsula as exclusively tlieirs by rigbt. Bul- 
garian and Serb, tbough cherishing the Slavonic 
name, met in tlie bloody c.ainj)aign of ISS.VHd. 
Macedonia in especial is (hnnamled alike by (Jreek, 
Bnlgar ami Seri). And the case is further com- 
plicated by tne hostile faiths— Latin (diristiaiiity, 
(Jreek Church both <.)rtho<lox and United, and 
Mohammedanism. TLmcc* it is easy to infer the 
last deg ‘^e of unstable. <Mjnilibrinm in the political 
s]»here, ahd to nmlerstaml why tlui ]»eninsula is a 
])en>ctiial focihs of the insolubh^ ‘Kastern t^luestion,’ 
and a cause of disquietude to all the j)owers of 
lOurope. Russia wars with Turkey; Austria ami 
Russia have diametrically oj>pose<l intiuests as 
legaids the Lower Danube, and in Austria it.self, 
Hungarian ami Slav take opiuisite sides as to the 
SouUicrn Slavs ; Rrance and Ihitain an* frequently 
in rivalry at the Porte ; and tlie mutual suspicions 
of Russia ami Britain are constant and iiotoriou.s. 

I'he following table, compiled from otlicial re- 
turns, gives the area ami population of the iliflerent 
parts of the Balkan Peninsula ; 
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route by the Cape of Good Hope was followed. 
The soil has the general characteristics of a desert 
land ; only a few ])arts^ire made fertile by artificial 
irrigation ; and such are the vicissitudes of climate, 
that where gra])(^s and ajuicots rijien in summer, 
and the mulberry-tree permits the cultivation of 
silk, in winter tlie frost is intense, and the snow 
lies deep on the ground. The natives are llzbegs 
(q.v.), whose character (I ill’crs in dilferent districts. 

Balkh, long the chief town, situated in a district 
intersected by <‘anals and ditches, by means of 
which the waters of the Balkh-ab, or DeliAs, are 
dissi])at<sl and prevented from llowing towards the 
Amu- Daria, <»nly 40 miles distant. It is surrounded 
by a mml wall ; hut though )>earing the imposing 
title of ‘ mother of cities,’ it has not in recent times 
bad any of the grandeur of ancient Bactra, on the 
site of which it i'-^ built. It was twice dirstroyed by 
(Jenghis Khan ami Timur. A terrible outbreak of 
cholera in 1877 causcMl the ca])ital of Afghan 
'J’urkestan to be transferred to Mazar, west of 
Balkh ; .since which Balkh has b(M‘n an insignifi- 
cant village. West of Balkh arc tin* ]>e,tty I'zbeg 
states of Maimana, Amlklnd, Akcha, and Shibar- 
ghaii, all absolutely ruled by Kabul, except And- 
khoi ; east of Balkh, betwc«*n it and Badakhshan 
uoper, are the towns and khanates of Kunduz and 
vhiilm. All tin ‘se I zbeg khanates are in the 
ba.sin of the Amu Daria, ami together with 
Wakhan, east of Badakhshan, <!on^titute Afghan 
Turkestan (sec imq) of A roit.vN tST.VN ). 
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taiue'l her imlejM'inhmce in D: a> also did Servia 
m U‘10 t)7. \N alaehia and Mohiavia(now united 
ill the kingdom of Ronmania) were made trilmtarv 
pn;ici[»alities hy the JVaee of P.uis, ISAti. Rou- 
mania and Servia obtained their complete, inde- 
pemlence liy the Berlin 'freaty of IS7H tin* former 
receiving the Dohnidja in exchange for a portion of 
Bessarabia, which Nva> restored to Rn.s.-i;i: tin* latter 
ha.ing its area • i:hirg<*d. 4’ln^ .^allle treaty bamb*d 
over to Vast ilnngarv the administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and established the juin- 
cipality of Montenegio, the piinci])alii v of Bulgaria, 
ami the self-goveriiiiu' ])rovim*e ot Ka tern Ron- 
melia. See Von Hulm, Tin' Strutjtjh nf the Tnl- 
(fitrums V Kng. trans, ISSti); Dc LaAeleye. l,n 
Peninsulc r/c.v ( Kng. trans. 1S87R Rustow, 

Jai (Jaeation tt'( h'iettf (trans. by Reynaul, l8S7b and 
the articles in this work oil 'rriMvKV, Gukeck, 

13ul(;akia, i!v:e. 

Btllkll* a iistri' t of Afghan Tnrke.*-tan, the 
most northerly province, ot ,\<ghanistan. It was 
for some time snoject to tne Khan of Bokhara. It 
corresponds to an(ricnt Bacdria, and lies hetwcon 
35'" and 37" N. lat., and (>4 ami li‘.P K. long. It 
is bounded on the N. by the river (l .'is, on tlie K. 
by Badakshan, on tlie S. by the P ndu-Kusli, ami 
on the W. by the tleserc Gllsels of the Hindii- 
Knsli traver.se it in a X\V. dirf'ction, ami slojie 
down to the low stej)j)cs of Bokhara. Its length is 
2o0 miles ; its breadth, 120. Its situation was 
once important during the overland commerce be- 
tween India and Eastern Europe before the sea- 


gre;it iiilaml hike near the eastern borders of 
Ru.'^siaii < ’entral A>\:\, hetwpcn 4 P and -17" X. lat., 
ami 73' and 7V) E. bmg. Lying 780 ft‘ct above sea- 
ifvel, it extends 3^3 mih‘s WSW.; its breadth at 
tin* west end is 7)0 inib's. at the east from 0 to 4 
miles; the area is 8400 m. I'be watt'r Is clear, 
but intensely salt. Us principal fc.cilcr is tin? river 
Hi. It lias no iuitlct. I’lic northern (‘dge is well 
dcfim*d ; hut tin* southern shon's of the lake are 
l.ibvrinths of Phinds. ])einnsnlas, low .sandhills, 
ami .strips of shallow wat«‘r. Hine grow masses of 
enoiimm>l\ tall reeds, in which wild swim* shelter. 
To the .-^outh, '-ln*tching towards tlu* base of the 
Ala-tan Mountain--. 1 *^ a vast stepp<>, almost devohl 
of vegetation. Balkliash seems to have at one. time 
I included in its immense area the smaller lakes 
! So.''..sik-kul .an<l .\la-kul, now far to th<‘ sonth-cast. 
For the i>hysical geography of this region, see 

1 Asia. 

UsilL ♦loiIN, a priest who was om* of the leaders 
; in the rchcliioii « f Mhat 'rvlcr (q.v.). 

' Balk ^ 11 '* R"i:i’.»iT STAV^•^:IJ,, LL. D., F. R.S., 

: astronomer, was horn in Dublin, 1st July 1840, 

I ami studied at 'rriiiily (’ollcge. He was ap])oiuted 
Lord Rosse s astnmomer at Parsoiistown iii 1805; 

! profc.ssor of Appli«*d Mathematics ami Mccbaiiics at 
I the Royal Irish Gollcge of Science in 1873, and 
in 1871 professor of Astronomy at Dublin, and 
astronomer royal for Irdind. lie has ]mblish(*d 
works oil mechanics and asiioiiomy, of wbicli the 
b<‘st known is The Storn of the Jh’ftrnis, besides 
many magazine articles, .iml is well known as a 
lc<-turer. He was knighted January 27), 1880. 

Ball. Games with balls were among the inost 
favourite gymuastii* i‘\ercises of the ancients. 
They were j)layed almost daily by all, young and 
old alike ; by the higbi'st statesman equally vyith 
the lowest of the peo])le. The Greeks prized 
the game as a means of giving goace and ela.s- 
ticitv to the lignn* ; ami in their gymnasia, as 
in the Roman hatl.s iiicre was a special coin- 
jiartincnt for l)all plac ing, w here certain rnle.s and 
gradations of the exerci.se were to be ol)served 
according to the state of healtii of the player. 
The balls were of very various kinds ; they were 
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generally of leather, and filled with air; others 
were stuffed with feathers, C)riiainente<l balls, com- 
posed of twelve <Utferciitly c^ploured segments (such 
probably as are to l)e seen in modern t-oy-shoj)s ), 
are inontione<l in Plato's Phudo. There was 
great variety in tlie kinds of game, each having 
a name. In one, the ball was thrown up, and the 
players strove who would catch it as it fell ; 
another was the :-anie as our football ; in a thinl, 
a number (U* persons threw it at one another, either 
with a view to hit, or for the ball to be caught and 
returned ; in a fourth, the ball was kept reboiiml- 
ing between the eartli and the palm of the player s 
h/uul as often as possil>le. Hall-}>laying seems to 
have been of (*(jual antuiuity in tlui west of Puroi>e, 
and to have come down uniiiternnite«lly to modern 
times. In the lOth century it was in great favour 
in the courts of princes, esi»ecially in Italy and 
France. Towards the end of tlie ISth century it 
went out of fashion in the hi; 4 lH‘r cindes of conti- 
nental society, though it is still oractistMl hy the 
people in Italy and Sjmiii, nowinoe with more 
enthusiasm tluin among the l>as<|ues at the base 
of the Pyrenees. Forms of it, more or less 
practised, and all of them sej^irately mUiced, are 
Cn'rkct, Crntjttrf, y V/ v.v, Football y il<»lj\ 
/.rwrOA'.sv, L(ttrn-fc)iai\\ Foln, *Ive. 

Ball. Sec CAirnjiiMJK, Shot. 

BallallSi^ctrll. a toun of India, the former 
capital of a n;itive .state of tin* sann* name, in the 
I’unjab, 21], miles S, of Dollii. It contains a j»ala<*(* 
ainl se\ (‘l al temples, and has a tradt; in biod-grains. 
Pop. 7(H)(.». 

Ballac liii lisli, a village of Argyllshire, on 
the south shore t»f salt water Loch Leveii, Hi.], miles 
S. of Fort- William. Its celebrated (juarries of blue 
rooting clay-.-late, comtueiieed about ITtiO, emjdoy 
.some tiOO men. The annual production amounts 
in a hu.sy year to 17,(HM),000 nsdiiig-shitt's, weigh- 
ini/ about ton.s. i^»p. of the vilheje (ISSl) 

IHIO. 

Ballad. Th<3 word ballad is deriYe<l ibrough 
tlm medium (»f French from the late laitiii 
hallarCy ‘ to dance,’ and thus meant originally a 
srmg sung to the rhythmic movcMuent of a damdug 
chorus a dramatic poem sun»^ or acted in the 
dance, of whi<di a kind of sui rival is seen in the 
nng-songs of cliildren’s games at tlie )»rescnt <lav. 
Xow the. name i.s .sometimes jipplied to a sinijde 
song, Usually of a romantic or .sentinnmlal iiatnn*, 
in two or ijiorc verses, ea<-h sung to the sume 
melody -a form tin? pennanenl- popularity of wliieli 
is jiroved by the crouded audiences at modern 
‘ Ballad (.’oncerts’ in la^mdon and elsewlnTO. ,Su<*li 
a balhul, as di.stinguished from a .song, has .soiiie- 
tliirig of the nairative or dramatic; and. however 
ditlieult it may i>e to bring to an exact definition 
examples on the border-line luMween tlx two, this 
distinetion is not obsolete even in the musieal 
world, in spite of mo<lern loo.sene>s of phra.se. But 
in literature the name hallad me.iu^ irex** ])articu- 
larly a simjile, sjiirited, narrative poem in .slioi-f 
stanzas of two or four lines ( without cociiling the 
burden or refrain), in wbicl) stor Is tidd in 
.straiglitforwanl verse, i.ften great elal>orat.e- 

nessand detail in incident, but aluays with graphic 
simplicity ami force. The cxj)res.si<Mi is marked 
by an artle.ss nai vete and uneon.sciou ness of art 
— it airns to be merely the and living im- 

press of the reality .vhich it i • presents, (tf all 
narrative and lyrical form.- it is the .simiilest ami 
liiu.st direct in it.s ctfect, in its power of represent- 
ing the imagination uitli vividness ami truth 
incidents or natural emotions which it atUnnpts to 
portray. It deals with the elcmejital human emo- 
tions, and its succe.ss as a literary form depends 
upon the potency with which these are sympa- 


thetically revived within the imagination of the 
hearer or the reader. It is obvious that such a 
form of literary expre.ssion is best fitted tr> a simply 
and uiilettereil age, ami it i.s C([ually obvious that 
in an age of greater ndinemeiit and comple.xity in 
the conditions of social and intellectual life, it 
is difficult, if not impossiide, for an artist so 
to divest him.self cf the effects of his environineut 
as It) repitsliice it without affectation and unreality. 
Ami this is exactly what we find when wc turn to 
contrast our traditional ballad poetry vvitli the pro- 
iluetions of the modern imitative school. 1 ine 
poetry though much of its work may be, we feel 
instinetively that it laek.s ♦lie spontaneity and 
genuimmess of the aiiti<ino, the true simplicity 
born of the. absence of self-consciousness -out f)f 
tile singer’s capacity for forgetting himself in his 
song. SVe can no more recover the naivete of the 
early singers than the grown man can recover the 
simplicity of (he child. But from singers who are 
wi.se eiioiigli (o follow the analogy of nature in h<n- 
<‘oiitimial ad vaneemeiit to now varieties from ante 
cedent types, we may look for work which, while 
preserving the traditions of ])reeeding times, will 
yet re]»resent geiiuim^ly the spirit of its own, and 
save t«) Us all the gains of eiilture and refiiienxmt 
vvhi<*h the generatioii.s have brought us, with sonx*- 
thing of the earnestness and reality of former 
day.s. (’oleridge’s Ft no: of t hr Anrient Man‘iin\ 
Teniiysoirs llrnoaff'y Browning's Ifrrrv AVr/, and 
Bo.ssidti's Kimfs rnujrth/, ]»ieserv(* the best (noli 
lions of the ballad, while, tlx'v an? a.s genuine 
iiineteeiith-etMitury poem.s as In Mrnan'itnth or th<' 
Otlr to ft N Hjhti nifalr. 

Our traditional ballads, then, stand by tlxmiscLe , 
and bear upon llx'ir face tlx* b(‘st evidemx' of tlicir 
age. Their nnikeis wen* not authors by jnofession, 
ami it is natural that their name> should he for- 
gottmi. ( )1 course, baihuls mav have heen written 
hv men of any <’lass, i.^peiially at a time vvlxm 
all aiidieiicos were unlettereil and alike in taste, 
and the possc.s>ioii of litmary eiiltiire wa,s not the 
S4*parating line that it is at prcsimt. For exampli*, 
tlx* Sjianisli roin;inc(*s, which are indeed not a 
Utile e<cc[)tional, ami lo la* distingnish<*d from the 
ballads resembling ours still traditional in S])aiii, 
are clearly the v' ork of men above tlx* vnl,i:ar, 
Nowhere perhaps lias there, been a rieix r growth of 
reailv popular ballads than in Si« ily, wlx rc Fitie 
toils us as many as sevmi thousand e\amj)le.s have 
alieady b<‘en gatlx-red. lleiv tlu? hullv of llio 
population still stands at that hallad stage which 
111 lilt* evolution of o\ir natit*iial culture \veKu;.ilisli- 
meii liave. alreatly lell sevoial gt ixTalioiis behind ns. 
(Jm ballatls were made by the pt‘opl<* for the 
pcojih?, ''ud they wt*nl .-itraight to tlx* beans ol 
their heaiors, who, if tlx‘y lackt'tl the relinement of 
their siu*ees.sors, wen* m)t le.ss (piick to feel tlie ln>t 
human emotitms — lovt*, hate, juty, ami fear. Tliey 
were versilietl originally b\ unlettered men for un- 
letleretl audiences; ami pas, sing as they iIM fi'om 
mouth to mouth and grmeiation to gcneiation of 
• • •iters pos.se.ssing tlx* liteiary sense in very varying 
• Icoroes, it is not v\u)ixlt‘rful that many eliange.s 
(»f omis.sion or alteralion liavo slippetl in, ami that 
what are n?ally the .same ballads arc fonml in 
versions tlitreriiig eonsblerably from each other. 
Personal tastes and prejinlices w'ould interfere, 
while accidentally disi^.ered felicitic.s of thought 
or jilirase. would often o<*(iii, and be added to the 
reoited poem.s by individual reciters, so that it 
might i>e wondeVed at that the diirereiices of v ‘*r- 
sions are ix)t much giTater than they are. The 
ballads must have gained in strength in the eoui’so 
of tran.s mission, as the happy changes would .stand 
and liv'c in the memory, while the feebler words 
and verses would fall aside and disappear. Moli^re s 
old housekeeper Inul as true a sense for felicity 
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of expression as the ladies of the court ; so the 
instinets of the people *?nided the reciters t/O the 
choice of tlie host w«)rd, and when it was found, 
their memories retaine<l it. Hut unforlunatcly the 
j)VOcess of transmission has not always hecn* syn- 
onymous witli a pn)cess of relincment or improve- 
mcnl^ hut has often weakened and spoiled as well 
iLS strenj^thened and amended. Especially is this 
true with the, halhuls <»f the southern hhij^lish folk, 
which too frequently are Hat, spirith^ss, and 
didactic, totally unlike the Scottish and north- 
country Eni'lish ballads. Tlni reaihn* cannot fail 
to he struck Ijy this pai ti<Milarly in the Roluii 110(^1 
ballads, where so mutdi that is beautiful ainl art- 
istic alternat<*s awkwardly with the bald and prosy 
vcrhia<^c of the mere rhymester. ‘ The loyalty, /^ood- 
hutnour, yul the love of the free air ami the j^reon- 
wood remain, hut the clerks have s[»oiled tin; praise: 
of Itohiu Hood, the «^ooil outlaw.' I’crhaps this 
in ;^reat measure due to the early jnifilin^^of miicli 
of the English ]>opular poetry in tin; form of 
hroad-she<ds. TIn'se W(U-e snhj(‘cted by half-edn- 
cated e«litor,s am! printers to a kind of jneparation 
tor the jo’css whif'lt to<) ofton suceeivlod in strip- 
pin.i:^ (he poor hallo, ds of almost all their poetic 
charm. iIk! printed hallads wen? sca((er<*<l hroad- 
ca>l over England, and oftim jiasted on the walls 
of chambers in country hon-ics, whf*re they were 
-ometim's fortunate enon;^h to catch the eye of j 
a reader whosii synijiat hies iaii;4:«‘d wider than j 
his cnltun?. ‘I cannot, f«»r iny llearl,' .says 7 V,r. , 
Sifi'rtitfor (No. So), ‘leave a Itoom liefore ! have I 
llioron^^hly slmli«Ml tlie ^Valls it, and evamined • 
veral prinled wliicli aie usually pasted 

upon them ; ' ami h (h'scrils's furtlier liow tliat on 
a wall hi' found ‘(In old ballad of Tin' Tiro ihibtrrn 
in flo' ]Vo(nl, whiel is one of the «la,rlin.'- sono-s of 
the common liefode, ’ 'TIm' p(M)pl(' ‘ love a ballad hut ^ 
cv(‘u too well, if it Ik* doleful untter merrily set 
down, or a very pleasant lliin.ic indeed and simo 
laiiK'nlahly,’ and Nfo^isa's pref(*rem'e, for a ballad in 
print, ‘f«»r then we are Mire they an* true,’ may he 
takiMi as expressin;.; a not nncoiomon popnlai feel- i 
iiu;'. Indeed the whole pa.s.MVLjc referre»i to( Wnifcrs: 
'I'ut, , IV. iv. ISl throws ;'ri'at li.^hl on the 

MiOject of the old broadsides, ...id the warm likiiiix 
of tb.' ])eople for lliem. d’liese 'printed bro.adsiiles , 
SN'ere loiiLj a.s dear a solace to the .son'Jii'rn l u^tic as , 
the fra.ditional h.il lads were to hi- lathers, though i 
by passbi^^ tbrongb a series of nnintellij,ont and j 
unsyinpatiiel ie recoisions many of them bad become j 
so bald as to deseio <* Dr Johnson’s [larody : 

» put iny li;i( ui)' my jokI w«' i Mito i * Struml, ' 

Amt Lhcrc I .s;iv. uin-r man, i- hat i Iun haml. ! 

Ill our traditional halhuls we must not look fot 
exact dates; hut there is ample e\ ideueo that a | 
large part of 911- tra-dii ioiial ballad ]*oel'y existed 
in inue.h the same form as now, more man three ; 
humlred years ago. Many of the thenie.s, of eoiirse, 
are miieh older, and umluuhte«lly many of the I 
versified hallads also. Already in T/ir V'sion of ; 
Pm'H Plowman ( Skeat’s o<l., Has -ns \ iii. lb 1*2), ! 
ill the second half of the I4th eenliirv. we fiml ; 
liohin Hood a hero of popular song Sloth says: | 

Ii'hcan noiiht parfv liclu- m\ /• ;.■> ( fu- pn-si itc s.-u^n-th, 

Ich can rymi^SMf Rohyn an l ol U imhiU', «*rl oi l m-.sin*, 

Ac of our lor«l nc of ourc hily, Hn* lc.st (hai cverc \k»s maknl. 

Barbour tells us {Thv Pnii, hook wi. .V20 ‘2*2, 
Skeat's ed. ; xi. o24 *2^, .biniieson 's '*d.) that he 
thinks it unnecessary to rehearse ' lo account of 
a victory gained in Esk kale i.M i the English, 

because : 

For qulia su likis, tliai »n; ;, heir 

Voting woincn, (pthcii th;*i will play, 

8>ng it vmaiig tliaiuu ilk<* day. 

Leslie, in that ehajiter in his Ki^tforif of Scotlami I 
(1594) devoted to the Border manners, rioiiees par- 


ticularly the taste of the niarehmon for music and 
Iwillad ]»oetry. But we need not suppose that the 
only l>allads they cartml for were those of liattle 
and bloodshed. Their nide ami turhulcnt lives, 
full of danger and death, had in them the clonienis 
of rare romantic interest, and the pity of life must 
ever have, been present to tlicm as a rich artistic 
motive lha.t would inspire the poetry of ])ussioii 
and pathos, ot despair, or hopeb.'ss ami inU‘rru])led 
love. 

But our ])onu1ar poetry was for generations the 
jiosscssion ol ilie people alone: it was long before it 
attracted the notice of the learned at all. Sliake- 
.‘<pcaro knew the old romaiitie hallads, and worked 
snatches of Ibi-m with line elleet into his dramas. 
Sir Philip Sidney could say : ‘ T iicuer heard the 
olde song of Percy and Dnglas that 1 fouml not 
niy heart mooned 'im»rc then with a Trunipot : and 
yi't is it Sling but by some blimle t'romler, with no 
rougher voyce, then rude stile.’ Ben Joiison used 
to say he would raiher have been the .aullmr of it 
tlian ot all bis works; and Addison commended 
the ‘ majestic simplicity' of the same ballad in two 
fine p.'ipms of bis S/irriator (70 and 74). Yet 
the halhuls continued to he noglecteil, and it 
was not till Bislioj* Percy ]»uhlisijed his faimms 
of Anrirnf luajliih Pint nj in ITtio, 
that Englislimeii awakened to the fait that 
(heir popular jmelrv was poetry at all. Among the 
ballads in this collection Mere such niastei picce.s 
as ‘('bildi* V'aters,' ‘ ( lla..'.y.rrion,’ ‘ Ivlom o’ (Jor- 
don,’ ‘Edward, lOdM'aid,’ ‘ J'be Jen’s 1 )anglitcr,’ 
‘did Robin of Portingale,’ ‘Sir Aldingar,' ‘ King 
l^lniere,’ ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ and ‘(Jil Mnrice.’ 
Prroy admils in Ids prefac'* that ho bad made, ‘a 
few slight corrcclior's or ailditions,’ as the old cojdc.s 
wen* ‘often so defective and eonunted, that a 
sciupnlou’ adlicrenoe to tlicir wretclu'd readings 
woubl only have exldbiled iiiiintelligilJo nonsenst*, 
or sm li poor mcagie stutf as neither came from 
the b.inl nor was worlliy the ]»ress. ’ Ib'rbajis no 
liook ever liad a gieati'r or more immediate ctloct. 
*1 »lo not tidnk,' says Wordsworth, ‘that there 
is an able writer in verse of the present day who 
would not be ]»roud to acknowledge bis obligation 
to the Po'lojio s-.’ 4'he same return to the sini])licity 
of truth am! iiatun* look i»lace about the same time 
in Praueo and (Jermany, and erelong showed its 
rc'^ults as plainly in tlie Iviical work of Andre 
(’benier, of (Joetbe, Seliiller, and Heine, rrom the 
Prl/fffO's Scott drew directly tin* iiis[)iiation that 
made him a poet and inoio. In :s(»‘2 ajijteared 
at the ]>rovinci!*l ]>ress of Kelso iljc first two 
\ohiinesof bis M t nl sji oj (In Srolh-'^h P>on/ri\ (he 
riidiest single collection of popular ]K)e( rv that has 
e\cr been jmhlishcd. From tlie )mhli<'ulion of this 
hook the northern balla«ls ]»ennaiii'nlly took their 
place in public estimation as one of the best and 
must sources of English poetry. It was fortunate 
or English literature that the Bonier ballads 
secured, before it was too la^*, an editor in whom the 
antiiiuarv had not drowned tbc])oct. Many of the 
poems were tin* fruit of raid after raid into Imldcs- 
dalc, ami were in part actually taken down from the 
li\ iiig lips of the old men and woineii who still 
knew them by heart. It inav be regretted, from 
tlu‘]n»int.of view of the seientilic st adent , that Scott 
did not [irint Ids texts exactly as he got them, but 
rcleronce to his originals is ]K»ssible in .some cases, 
ami shows ns thal Scott’s changes not always for 
the better- wane not l*y any means so groat 
might he supjiosed. ( tf course, in many oases it is 
iiujMissihle now to say exact Iv how mucli they ow’e 
to the poetic tnui li oi Scott Idmself, ami we know 
that it w*as possible for him to he taken in by 
im'onious fiiemls; still there is ])roof enou<»h 
that here we have wdiat is suhstaiitially a body 
of traditional poetry that fulfils the strictest 
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comlitions of the ballad, and is yot of iincoinmonljr 
hi^h poetic value. Tlie iiiHiionce which Percy’s 
and Scott’s ballads liave hacVon poetry is enough to 
prove their intrinsic poetic power : their straight- 
torward diction and artless melody at once became 
a powerful inlluenee in literature, ami made them- 
selves felt in the work of (.’olori<l^e, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Tennyson, Ih*ssetti, and indee.»l every suc- 
ceeding' poet. Even the zeal of later imitative 
poetasters, however little according' to knowledge, 
IS a trihute to the poetic inihieiico of the form that 
domiiiated them, alt hour'll it did m)t save them 
from those faults of obscurity and ([uaint vat'uenoss 
of expression, looseness of versilication, and inac- 
curacy of accent, which not unfrecpiently accom- 
pany the merits of the model. Succeedin;' editors 
added to Scott's work, Kol>ert Jamieson ]>rintin^ 
in his excellent collection in bSOti as many as 
fifteen ballads not before published : amon^ them, 

‘ Bill’d Helen,' ‘ Willie ami May Mar^'aret,’ ‘ Voun”- 
Beichan,’ .and ‘Alison dross.’ Motlierwell’s ori^'i- 
nals, printed in 1827, were of less value, but many 
of his alternative oral versions wm-e interestin;.( ami 
important, whih‘ his learned introduction <*ontained 
a ^'ood survey of the subji'ct, full of the indi;^nant 
eloiiuence.of the warm apolo;'ist, as well as thesym- 

I i.atiietic insi;L(ht of the jxxU. I‘eter Buchan’s col- 
ection, published in 1S2S, jirofessed to^ive north of- 
Scotlami pojuilar versions, which were <Iiscovered 
to be stran^^ely bald in style, and barren of poetic, 
quality. In the. hands of the later editors, the 
proportion of dro.ss to ore ;^'row lar;;er with each 
collection, whih'. the modern arts of life killed the 
conditions whiidi propaj^ated and preserved the 
ballad. The work ot many of the later ballad 
editors showed no little erudition, though some evi- 
dently had more care for the cohweh tluui reli.''h for 
the wine. M'lietluM* tin' incidents recorded are histor- 
ical or le^'endary, or whether they are partly both ; 
whether the ballads heloip.' to the Ifith, or loth, or 
any particular centurv ; wlietlier Lady \Vanllaw', or 
any one else, ever ad(lc<l a line, or left one out, arc 
after all i[uestions of hut litth? moment to the 
Englishman proml of possessin;^ the richest bo<ly of 
popular poetry iu tlie worhl, and which he.ars upon 
its face, 111 the imjiossihility of its hein*' imitaliMl, 
the only evidence of ;^enuim*m‘>s and antiquity 
worth anythin*' at all. 

Still los important look the disni.ssions of the 
editors in the li^'ht of tlie results ^niined from the 
comparative stmly of folk-soiij's. We find tiiat 
many of mir traditional ballads have the same 
tone, the same incidents, the same iterations of 
words and ideas as the tra«b.ional ballads of Scan- 
dinavia, of (Jreece, ol (lennan\, of Italy, of I'raiice, 
and of Spain. 'I’liis discovin-y widens our interest 
in the question eiiorinously. It strijis it of some- 
thin*' of its parochial and national interest, Iml it 
adds an interest to it that i> contermiiioiis with 
our civilisation itself. 'I’lie ]>lots and situations of 
many of our traditionary folk .'oni's ore. tiie im- 
memorial inheritance of (.'elts and Sa.vni.', of (Jrei'k 
ami Slavonic peoples -^of nnknowii and prchi.storie 
antiquity. Inke our folk-tab-^, they -io not belon;: 
to one Ji.ation in jiaiticular. In ere ’m property 
at least of all the ]>e,ople.s of iiie Arvan family. 
‘There are certain incidents,’ say.s Mr k.ine, * like 
that of the return of the ilead niotlji to her 
oppres.sed children ; like the .sudden re ovtuy of a 
fickle biidet'rooms hearl h\' tin. j>atieia all'eet ion of 
his first lov(' ; like tliC adveiitinc of Ma\ (^>lvin 
with a brver who ha.s slain seven women, and trh.s 
to slay her ; like tlie story of the bride wlio pre- 
tends to be oead, that .>ln? may escape from a 
det€.stcd marriage, A\hich are in all Eurojiean 
countries tiie tlicrne of popular nn^-. Ba’l.ad.s, of 
course, have a narrowei range than talcs. There is 
Here and there a trait common to Europe and Asia, 


but the ballads are substantially European. Each 
nation has a set of its own — not always Large — 
l>e.sides the stock in common. It is idle, then, to 
quarrel any longer over the origin and authorship 
of these ballads. It is still true, of course, that we 
have some more or less historical ballads, and that 
even our luirely romantic and non-historical ballads 
have been powerfully iiiodifie<l by local influences ; 
but the fact remains that a large number of our 
ballads, and many of their characteristic, incidents 
and qualities, tliough. not their literary style, 
are not due to the ])oetie instincts of oiir own 
countrymen in ])artii*iilar, hut wore ^‘arried scores 
I t>f I'cnturies .ago in the memoitt‘s of our distant pro- 
I gciiitors from the primtival home of our race. Tliey 
form part of the stock of juimitive folk-lore, and 
a study «d them on tin; conqijiralivc method may he 
<*.\pectcd to lead to im])ortant constructive, results 
iu the hands of future, scholars. 1'ho materials for 
such study will he placiid for the first time in the 
hands of <‘very student on the eom])letion of Pro- 
I fessor (’hild’s moiiumental edition of the Engliah 
itud Si'ittiiah VupnUii' lUtllmU (Parts 1. IV. 
ISS‘2 Sfi), with its leariRMl and luminous intro 
ductions to each ballad, culled fn)m a thousand 
volumes ill every hiiigiiage of Europe. 

But entirely ajxirt from (|m‘stioiis of origin, our 
)u)]mhir ballads will r»‘pay the most diligent study 
on their literary side* alone. .As works of art in 
which ,a stock of primitive ideas and incidents 
lias been })n*st‘rved in poetic ilrcss, they form a 
perennially valuable ])ortion of our litmature, ainl, 
as has bemi shown, they formed tin* chief factor 
iu that n.aturalislic reaelioii from wbicli has llowed 
the riclie.st stream of ninet(‘eutb-(‘(*iitury poetry, not 
yet exhausted alter a hundred years. The Bobin 
Hood cycle of ballads jind the noi th c’ountry and 
Border ballads are tin* two hugc'sl and richest I'ol- 
lections of ballad poetry that rt'inain to us ; Imt as 
has lM.‘eii proved, the latter is iiilinitely the higher in 
lyrical quality. J'he Robin llooil ballads are some 
forty in ninni>er, but include mucli repetition both 
of plirast! and incidi'iit. More than naif a <lozcn 
are vari.aiits of the .sann* story of Kidiin’s meeting 
an unknown traveller -a tinker, buti‘ln*r, tanner, 
shepherd, curtail friar, or beggar straigditway 
tiglitiug with him. being beatc'ii, and then, in good- 
bnmonnMi admindion of his ant.agonist's prowess, 
at once enlisting him in his hand of lionest out- 
laws. Among the best balhnls of the group are 
‘ Rolun Hood and (Juy of (iislioriie’ and ‘Robin 
Hood and the Monk,’ tla* la.-t a good and rigid- 
spirited lioroii* tale. 'Du* /.//^ // is as(*t of eiglit 
connected ballads, gioupci! for ns ]>ysoim* early ami 
not unskilful editor. ‘ If tln’se, balla<ls as a whole 
be tedion .' says Mr Allingiiam, ‘the central tigure 
( w hit.h»*iso«;ver or howsoover come) is a clear and 
ileliglitfiil one, of thnt small idass of ideal i»er.sonages 
to which Don Dui\ote and Robinson ( h’u.soe also 
belong a bold, geiienms, and court «?ous outlaw', 
<'amous in arebei^ , living under gr(‘euwood-tre<' with 
ids merry men, taking fiom the rich and giving tot la* 
a ligurii that, omre lodged in the jiojuilar 
■ magiriatioji, becanu* an easy and favourite sub- 
ject for one rhymester after another.’ Of all our 
ballads, the jialm for p(M*lry must Ix^ given to those, 
especially eoniiej t.(;d with Scottish and English 
Bonier life .and story. ’I’bese formed the riciicst 
part of Scott’s v dh*etio:i. w'liieb contained alto- 
I getlier more than forty ixuhids never piibJisJied 
I before, amofig tliem such masterpieces as ‘ Tboma.s 
the Uliymer,’ ‘The Do*, vie Dens o' Abirrow,’ ‘The 
AVife of l-lsber’.s NVell,’ ‘Annan Water,’ ‘The 
Douglas Tragedy,' * ddui J.ameiit of the Border 
Widow,’ ‘(deik Saunders,’ ‘The Sang of the Out- 
law* Murray,’ and ‘ Kiimiont AVillie’; a.s well a» 
good fresh versions of ‘ Lonl Randal,’ * Helen of Kirk- 
coniiell,’ ‘Tamlane,’ and ‘The Lass o’ Lochryan. 
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* Kinmont Willie’ can hardly be overpraised as 
a uitisterpiece of the heroic halla<l, uiieoualled in 
fire and speed. The reader is carried along in a 
whirl of symoathetic exciteiiicnt, and is left no 
time to wonder at the marvellous fitness and 
truth of the words and images. Fighting ballads 
like this have higli histori<*al as well as jKxjtical 
value, for they rellc(;t closcdy and accurately the 
manners an<l life of the particular people who 
produced them ; and iloubtlcss they had theii 
Jiilluence on the rude f>eoplo who preserve<l 
them. The para<lox of Flet<‘her or Salton 
occui’S to the* memorv, and may be admitte«l to 
contain at least som? measure, of truth : ‘ I know 
a very wise man that believed that if a man were 
j)ermltted to make all the liallads, he need not care 
who sht Id make the laws of a nation.’ Some of 
the fighting ballads of the IJorder are so vivi<l and 
vigorous that we hu;! the singer had himself ridden 
in the foray, had heard with his own ears the very 
cljish of steel ; nor iiidee<l need the minstrel have 
struck a feebler blow because he had an ear for 
Itallad metres. The old Border life was rough and 
nule, but the blood -stain.'^ on its grassy holms have 
waten'd for us flowers that are among (he rarest in 
tin* garden of English song. Al)ove all our ballads 
iti \ahie stand those that liave clustered rouinl the 
Yarrow fabulosus as was ever }Iydas{>es.’ Its 
.‘^tory of love stronger than <h;ath has been one of 
the inost potent cliarms in tlie. worhl of English 
poetry, and has drawn soiine of the finest verse that 
lias ever been written from Hamilton <if Bangour, ! 
Logan, an<\ Wordsworth. | 

'i'luj host oolloctiou of ballads, io ab thnr varying ] 
version.s, will he, when iiriisliod, ProfesMU* (djibV.s great 
work ; the hv.st iu<*!iutiiiie is that of the same eihtor 
(M vols. Boston, IS.’ir-oP)* A good yTitholo.ry, with a 
suggt'stive introd'icti«m, is that by William .Mlingbam 
(ISfiS); and a serviceable and comprebensivc collection is 
Thr /htifad Mt nsfrcfsi/ of Sroflttiof, Homaiffir tin f Hia- 
tn'iciil ((Glasgow, 1<S71 ). 'Phe most important individual 
collcctioiLS have been: A Oodn'tion of Old Jiodofh 
{‘d vols. liOiid. I7i3 25); Percy’s Rdiffins of Anri> at 
KiKiUdi I\>rtrN (3 vols. 17(55; a bi'antiful and excellent 
(d. by II. B. Wlieatley, 3 vols. bSSb); Herd’s Amyoit 
ait / Modii'n Scottish Souifs, Heroic Ba/lads^ «lv. (17t53; 

2 viils. 177(5); .lohnsoii’s Scots M usicn! M as* a m (b vols. 
17>'7 1 03; 3d ed. hy Steulmuse and David Ijaing, 4 
vol.. 1X53); llitson’s llotdii Ifoo t . a Cn^Wetion of afl the 
Ani'o Ilf I*ocias, So,t;js, iind Jiii/lads no-r ixtanf, rchdicc 
to tJf'ii cr/c/>ra((d Ka;ilisk OaUnn' (2 vols. 1705; re- 
edited by Hiitcb, .1 Lut*// fhstf , '1 \o\s. 1S47); Scott’s 
Miastrc/sif of the Scottish Jtordf r (.3 vols. 1X02-3, with 
its adiniiabU* introduction and notes I ; llo’oert .lamiestm’s 
l*opi.l,i.r lintlads o id Soiii/s (2 vol . 1X0(5) *, Iviuloch’s 
Aucicat Scottish Idi/tadu (1''27); and Motherwell’.'^ 
MiHstnisii^ Aiiciraf und Modcra (1*327), wit.:i an e\ 
celleut introdiu-tion. 

Otlior collections, but of le.ss iinjiortanee. are Tliomas 
IVUrfey’s Pitts 4o Ptiry* )fctaiic/iofi/, ci»ut.iin', ug a b.illad 
here and there ((5 vols. 1710-20); All.«u Bamsiy's 
Rcernrcni (2 vol.s, 1721), and Tca-tititi Misoilonit 
(3 Vols. 1724 27; afterwar«Is augmented with a fourth 
volume); Pinkerton’s Scl,rt Scottish liottiuls (2 vid... 

1783) ; Kitson'.s Sitt'ct (^of lection of Huii/isii t^oia/s ( 178^D> 
JHeccs of Ancient Popnhir Poctri/ ^1701), Ancient 
Sonffs and Ballads (2 vols. 1702), and Scottish Son/ 
(2 vols. 1704); Finlay’"’ Si<>ftish Jfistori 'al aial Jto'nantic 
JiftUitds (2 vols, 18(38); Thomas l'.v,»ns’s (Pd B diads 
(2 vols. 1777; cnlargoil ed. by R. H. Evans, 4 vobs. 

1784) ; Gilcbrist’.s CcdUciion. of Ancient and Modern 
Scottish Ballads ( 2 vols. 1815) Hogg’s Jo'ooite Btia's 
(2 vols. 1810-21); David Ajai.ig’s SeWt Riniains 
of the Ancient Popular Poetr/f of .Si-o^A. ,. / ( 1822 ) ; 

K. Sharpe’s Ballad. Uoo\- (1824); M. luient’s North 
Country Garland { 1X24 i ; Kimoch’s Ballad Bwk ( 1827 ) ; 
P. Buchan’s Ancient Ballads and So." as of the North of 
Scotland {2 \o\^. 1828); Dr Itoheii; (. hainbers’s Scottish 
Ballads ( 1820 ) ; Whitelaw's Boon of Scottish Ballads 
(1845 ) ; J. P. Collier’s Book of Jtoj ‘atryh Ballads { 1847 ) ; 
Aytoun’s St'otlish Ballade {2 vols. 1857) ; and Maidment’s 
Scottish Ballads (2 vols. 1808). 


The publication.^ of the Percy Society embraced 30 
Vols. (1840-52), a few of them pertaining to bu]lad.s. 
liulispensable books are Chappell’s Popular Music of the 
Olden 7'inic (2 vols. 1855-r>0). and Hales and Furni- 
vall’s reprint of the Percy FoHo Manuscript (3 vols. 
18(i7“(58), in which we get behind the good bishop, 
and see his conception of an editor’s duty, and how 
well on the whole he deserved the wrath of the surly hut 
honest Kitson. It was a surprise to the world to di.s- 
ct)ver that of his 180 ballads, tlu-ro were only 45 tliat 
Percy ha<l taken from his famous manuscript. In 1808 
Air Furnivall sue* eedi*d in founding the Ballad Society, 
which lias .since ]uihli.sluMl, mainly under the enthusiastic 
and untiring editor.shiji of Air Ehsworth, the Bagford 
ballads, the Roxburgh ballads almost entire, and other 
imprinted collections. 'Die great collection of ballads 
made by the famous IVpys ."till remains buried in the 
library of Alagdaleii (‘oliege, ( ’amliridge. 

F’or comparative .study may he named tlie following 
collections : For France, E. Rolland’.s Jlrcaeil da (fhansons 
Jhipulaires {(> vol.s. 1S83-X8); for Denmark, Sveiid (triindt- 
vig’s Da nmark's Gande T'olkcciser { ( 'openliagen, 18.53-00) ; 
for Oermanj% F. K. von Erlacli'.s Die VolksUedcr der 
Deatschen (5 vols, Mannheim, 1834); for Italy, (.Jiuse|)pe 
Pitre’s (hnifi Popolari Siciliani {2 vols. Pfdi rmo, 1870); 
and for Spain, Francisco llodrigiiez Marin’s Cantos 
Pojadarfs Ksjia holds (Seville, 5 vol.s. 1882 84). Sec also 
Cmntess Alartinengro-t 'esaresco’.s Bssays in the Study of 
Fo! k sonys ( 1880), and most of the sixty-nine hooks named 
in lier li.st of hooks c«>nsiilteil. 

See Alexander Smith’s ‘ Scottish Ballads’ in Kd inhuri/h 
Essays (1850); Mr Hewlett's ‘Alodern Ballads’ in the 
Contcni/iorary Bedew for XovemlxT 1875 ; Andrew 
Lang’s artich; in vol. iii. (187,5) of the 0th edition of 
the Encydopadia Britan niea, and his introduction to the 
Selection of halhuls in vol. i. ( D.SOj of The Enylish Potts, 
ed. hy T. H. Ward ; Professor Veitch’s History and 
Pot try of the Scottish Border ( 1878), e.specially chap. x. ; 
and chap. xiv. of .foliii Bussell .s Haiys of Beiiicrsyde 
( l.SSl ), for an oxcel.'ent .survey of tlie social conditions of 
o!iI Bonier life, 

Balladix a ti*rm fL]>]died to a iioom con.si.^ting 
of om* or moro lei iis or ti iplids of .seven- or eight- 
lined stanzas, eaidi eiuling with the same line as 
ndniin, and usually an i‘nvi>y, as Clniueer's Coin- 
/dct/nf of ]'enifs and To his Parse. Tlie foregoing 
is tin*, strict uojdieation of the term -it is now 
fre«pten(ly useo somewhat more loosely of any 
]M)(*m divid(‘d into stanzas of equal lengtli. ’Fliis 
I form, wirudi was a. favourite of Villon and many 
j of the older Freneh poets, has been revived by 
I)e Banville, Swinburne, Amlnwv Lang, Austin 
Dobson, ami o(ln‘r iveeiit [loels. 

Balltl]lpllP« Simon, a l-heneh ]>hilo.‘<o- 

\dier, was horn a( L\ons, Ith Aiu:us( 1770. atnl 
si'ttled at Paris in lsl-1, having aUiaeted some 
noliei* by his essays ami a prize poem, ^intiyonc. 

’ His great work is the liilinyciicsic Socialc (1S*2S), 

! in wliieli he seeks to illustrate the workings of Cod 
in history, ami sk<*teh liow human .soeiet y may ami 
will he leconstrueted so as to attain to its highest 
devehqmienl. His works are a strange mixture of 
' mysticism, socialism, ami tin* philosophy of history. 

His Visifin tTHchnl (1832) D a i>ro])hetie fonvast 
j of (he worhPs history, Helial )>eing a soi^oml-.siglited 
! chief of a Scottish' elan. Ballanehe, who was 
j niemher of tin* Academy, died 12th »June 1847. 

I See ids Life hy Ampere ( 1848). 

i K:i1lailtim% d.t.MKS ( isos 77 „ artist and poet, 
horn ill Eilinhurgh, was brought up as a house- 
painter, hut afterwards learned drawing under Sir 
AA'ilHam Allen, and was one of tli lirst to revive 
the art of glass painting. He ^vas commissioned to 
execute the stained-glass windows for the House of 
Ijonls, and in 1845 published a treatise on (rj((.is 
Sf((itftH!D 'vvhich was translated into Ccrniau.^ Txvo 
prose vidiime.s, y/e' Gcthcrl itnzic s Jf allet ( 1843), and 
Miller of Deanhangh (1845), contain some of his 
host known songs and ballads. He was author of 
Poem.s{\sm and 1805); 0'>e Hundred Songs with 
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Mmiv (1865); Life of I)aoid liohcrta, L.A. (1800), 
and Lilidft Lee (1S71). 

Ballantino* William •( 1812-80), serjoant-at- 

law, son of W". IJallantino, for Jiiany years a 
rna^istrato at the Thames Police C%)iirt, Vas called 
to the bar in 1S84, and soon obtained a larjj^e 
practice, <'hielly in criminal cases, lie was creattsl 
a Serjeant in ISoO. Ainon»;st the famous trials 
with whii'U he was associated were the Miilh'r 
murder trial, Tichhorne case, and the <iefenco of 
the (biicowar of Baroda. From the latter he is 
said to have received a fee of 20,(M)f) ^iiinoas to 
imluce him to visit India. Sec* his Experteurrs tf 
it Ihirristvr .'i />///'( 1SS2 ) ; and his i)bl World and 
the New (1884), an account of a visit to Ann*riea. 

Ballailtrao* a tishin^-villa^^e at the nmnth of 
the Stinchar, in the S. of Ayrshire, 10 miles WS\V. 
f»f Pinwherry station on the (Jir\an and T^)rt' 
Patrick Railway. It is the headcjiiarters of the 
South-west lishcrv district of Sc'otland. Fish- 
eurinj^ is largely carried on. Pop. (ISTI) olo; 
(1881)742. 

Ballailtyiie, .Tames (1772 ls3;n and John 
(1774 1821), Sc'ott's printers, were the sons of a 
merchant of Kelso, where in I78;> tlicy were both 
at school with Sir \Valt(*r. Janu's was bred for 
the law, but in 1707 he started the Tory Kelso 
Midi ; and in 1802, havin;^ already jointed sonar 
ballads for Scott, he j>roduced the* first two volumes 
of the Jbo'dcr Minstn'lstf. Thej beauty of tlndr 
typo^rajihy est.ablish(*d his fame as a jninter; and 
towards the close of that year he removt‘d, at 
Scott’s suo^^'.sticm, to Fidinbur;;li, and set uj> two 
presses near flolyrood. In 1805 Scott became a 
secret paitncr in the business, which in ISOS 
expande<l into the priiitin;;, jnibhshin.^, and book- 
selling firm c)l Jobu Ballanlyncr v'c (’o. , Sc-olt 
havin;.t one-half share, and each of the brothers 
one-fourth. * Aldiborontijchoscojdiornio' atnl ‘ Bi;.::- 
dumfuTinidos ’ were Scott's nicknames for jHunj)ous 
JcJiics and s])ortin;.r .John ; he s(*cms to have liked 
them both, though sometimes he miybt plead ‘ For 
heaven’s sake, treja me, as a man, and !iot as 
a milch cow.’ As early as LSIJ, baukrujitcy 
threatone<l the linn, and thouj^h its tinsaleable 
stock (Scott's own rash vemtures mainly) was 
dis|)os<‘d of f o ( oristable in 1818, it was Inqielessly 
bivolved in t.’oustahle's l uin ( 1820). John had died 
bankruj)! live years earli<*r; and James, after the 
settlement of aii’airs, was einjjloytMl by the cn'ditors' 
trustees in oditin;.^ the WeeJ/hj Jounotf and in tin; 
literary niana;^emc*nt of tln^ i)rinl in;;-ollice. See 
works referre(j to under Si.'<)'r'C; and Uistonj of the 
BaUmdifne Press ( Ivlin. 1871 ). 

BallailtynCN Rolekt .M., a jnolilic and pojm- 
lar writer ot sound ami whoh'some tales for ooys, 
was born at Fdinlmrj^di in 182.1. llis lirst book, 
issued in 1818, was a record nf pci-sonal experi- 
ences durini' a six years’ residence ( 1841 47 ) 
in the territories of the Hmison J’ay Company. 
In 1850 he took tr) literature as a pjofessiom 
niakin*^ it his aim as far as j)«);..'- ihle to write 
from personal experience, and intnaendii^ intcr- 
cstin;^ facts and dcscn|d.ions. 1’’ firsi tales were 
foun<led on cxi)eriences in the b.iek woods of 
Rupert's Land, amon <4 the fur-traders and Red 
Indians ; the Lighthouse, was written after a 
short residence in the Bell Rock lij^litliouse ; 
Erling the Hohf after a visit to Norway ; and The 
Settler ami the Savage^ attiT a visit to the Cape. 
Cp till January 1887 he ha4l M ritt(*n u.ml jmblished 
74 x olumes, of whicli 02 were distinct tales. 

Ballarat/y or Balla vkat, a tin ivin^^ Australian 
town, next in importauee to Mclfn>»one, in the 
province or Vi<*toria. It owe.s its vise to tlio dis- 
covery of Jie gold-tields there in June 1851, iK'injf 
the Oldest of X\xq comidcralle gold-jields of Victoria, 


and in fact the oldest but one of all the gohldields 
of the ctdoTiy. It is 1(X) miles WNW. of Mel- 
bourne, an4l 58 miles NW. of (ieelong, with both 
of which it is connected by rail. It lies in the 
centre of one of the richest gohl-fields in the >vorld; 
tlio geological formation of the district is Silurian 
4Ui primitiv<» slate ami samlstoiie. Ballarat, or 
Ballarat West, ami Ballarat Fast, soparatc<l by the 
.larrowoe ('reck River, are sej>anite municipalities. 
'Pbe. town is liglitcjl with gas, well snp]>lie<l with 
water, ami has connee.tion witli all the other rail- 
ways in tin* eolony. It is the s(‘e of Protestant 
ami Roman ( ’atholie bisljo|)s. Many of the. shops 
ami pnblie hnildings are hantlsonie, and there are 
more than SO miles of made streets. Amongst the 
public huihlings are several lios]>itals, mcehanies’ 
institute and library, free jmblic lihrary, <-ity-hall, 
theatre, two town-halls, over 40 ehurehos, two 
colleges, S4*v<‘rai ;;ranmiar and df'nominat ional aial 
many state sehools, and .‘{00 inns and hotels. 
Aimuigst the industries arc iron-founding, brewing, 
(lislilling, with tloiir and woollen mills, 'riiree 
<laily news|>a])eis are |mbUsluMl. When tlie surface 
diggings becaim* ('xliaustcd after the lirst rush in 
18.11, <lcjiosits of gold W4‘re fonml at greater d4*juhs, 
ami m»w tlu‘r<* are min<‘s as «le(‘p as S4)me ot onr 
Knglish coal-jdts, with st^'am j»nmj)ing ami all the 
re<|uisite machinery. 'I'ho miners in isr>|.mad<*a 
stand against nnjnst taxation, and in the <‘onllict 
whi<di ensiUMl many lives wt*r(* lost ami mii(4i [no- 
j)erty was destroyed. Tin* ‘ M'eleome Nugget,’ 
tin* largi'st ever found, was iliscoven*d in iSoS at 
Baktuy Hill, itwciglu'd 2217 <>z. 10«lwt.,a»id wjis 
S4d<l for .C10..1OO. The ‘ Lad \ Ilolham,’ b)iind near 
(’atuidian (Jnlly, w<'ighcd 1158 oz. 2 dwt. In iSSti 
about 70t)0 men wc'io emjdoyed at llu^ g<4d -li^'lds, 
10(M) of whom Ma'HJ ( hincse. 'rin* sunwaiuding 
<listri<*t is \\4‘11 a<hij>i(*d for farming and shc<*p- 
hrce«liiig. P<»j). (1881) Ballarat, 22,111 ; Ballarat 
Fast, 1 1,840; total, .17,200. 

Ballast is a heavy substance enij»lo>c<l togi\e 
ashij) sufliidcmt imnicrsicm in the wat4*r, to insure 
In*!' safe sailing with sjnvail canvas, when her caigo 
atnl e«jui|nm*nt are loo light. 'I'lic amount of bal- 
last riMinired by a “-ibij) depends not only ber 
size and earg^o, but also on lier bnihl ; soim^ forms 
of const met ion n*4|niiing more ballast tl»fvn oilier^. 
It is imt iicrely tin' (piorAitg of ballast \Nhicli a 
skilftil sbijnnastei has to omisider ; he is recpiired 
also to tak(* into acconrit; its distrUmtiioi. If a 
heavy mass of ballast be <h*po.- ited witiiin ji small 
eonii»a.>>s n(*ar tln^ kj'el, it lo<-afes the 4*entr(' of 
gravity ven' l(>w down, in wliieb circnnist.inecs the 
slim will sail slnggislily, ami heavy and uneasy 
rolling may result, (.iiislng <liseomfort, and en- 
g«;nilcring severe, strains in the hull and rigging. 
If, on t’.e other haml, the ballast be massed loo 
bigb u}>, the sbij) becomes unstable or 'crank,' tunl 
cannot carry nuich sail without danger of being 
upset. 

In ballasting a ship, tlie cargo and ballast are 

»nsi<Iere<l tog<*ther, t!:e (puiiitity and distribn- 
fcm of tlie hitler lu ing made 4lc]»emlent on the 
l•^l•mcr. In .a shij) of war, the ballast is nia<le sub- 
.servient to tlu^ refpiiremenls of the necessary storea 
ami w.ar mate riel ; in a merchant or jiasscnger 
va*ss(*I, to the etlicient storage of the cargo and liie 
comfort of its jiassengeLs. 

I'he. substances uscil as ballast are various 
c.ldelly iron, stone, gravel, sand, and water. In 
ships of any consiilerable size, or engaged in any 
service of iin])ortance, iron has long .supeivcileil 
.stone, gravel, or other variety of <Iry hallfist, hut 
within recent years the ailopiion of water balhist 
h;iH hecoine very general in almost all classes 
of ves,sels. Its lirst apjdieation, about the begin- 
ning of the eenturv, in the ships engaged in 
the coal-trade hetvveen the Tyne ami LomloH, 
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consisted in the use of waterproof arrantjcci 

oil tlio lloor of the vessel, which were lined 
or eiJijitied as circinnstances demanded, by ouiiip 
and hose. When stiMiinors ho^aii to ])e employed 
in the trade, special ballast tanks, forming 
part of the vessels stnictiire, were introduced, 
which serveil for car»;o can y in jj:, when the vessel 
was loaded ainl not re<iuirin^ Inilhist. This 
developtul into usin^ the wdiole extent of a vessel's 
bottom exclusively for water ballast, a second or 
inner bottom bein;;' lilte<l two or tlireti feet above 
the )>ottom ])roper. The* practice of (ittin*^ vessels 
with double bottoms, divided into cellular spaces 
])y continuous lon^^itAlinal keelsons and transverse 
bracket tloors -of which tin* drrat Kttstern is an 
early and iiotabhi example— had lieen instituted l>y 
.Mr Sco^ ^ Kussell between ISoO o.S. The obj<‘ct 
then in view, however, was that of enliancod 
structural strength, but about 1874-78 several 
vessels wen; built on the north-east coast of | 
l’hi;;land on tin; ct'llular-boitom system, tin; t‘nd 
in view bcin;^ cbiclly the eania;^** of water ballast, 
k'rom t hat time tin* system has hc(‘n continuously 
ainl incn*asiu;;ly adopted, its laU'r ilevelopmeiit 
having- been more elosely a>sociatetl with Clyde- 
l)uilt vessels. Steamers only, for a (iuu*, \v<‘ie 
thu- <*oristru(;tetl, beeause. of the special ]»umpin”‘ 
facilities tlu‘y i)oss(;sse<l for rajudly emptyiii;*- 
the ballast tanks. Within very re(‘ent tim«*s, 
liowt'ver, many sailing-ships have been built witli 
WMtt‘r-ballast iHtttoiiis; the preseiu*e of steam 
<lon key- boilers, cjiru'o iiicbt's, windlass, »S-c., in 
w<*ll etjuiplKMl modern ships, incidentally furilierin-- 
the Jidoptiori of water ballast. 'I'ln* bottoms of 
tyjm-al uuxlerii nu'ieliant -steain*‘rs a,io divided into 
numerous water! i,Ldit «*oui]»ai t uieiits. \vlii<*b can be 
tilled or emptied separately throu;;li inlet «*r suction 
])i)M‘s, by means of puni[)s work(‘d by tin* main 
cn;.iines, 'I'be. system luis many a<lv.anla^es wbicli ! 
hi^^lily coiuujend it. \’<‘ss(*ls an* bjilljisted auto- 
nuiiically, witliouiaiiv manual intervention further 
than the opening and closing of the inlet valves. 
Balia, sting nniv ]uoce«‘d simultaneously with the 
discliarg** of cargo, aiul quite, irn*sp('ctive of that 
woil.. It luav be discharged also at any lime, 
even while llu* ve.ssi*! is iimh . vv.iv. The Mih- 
dl\ isi >'i of the bottom into self (‘ontaiiied compart- 
uj'mts a.dmiis of ballasting bf'iug 'buie either at 
the f(»re or the ait end of the vessel, just as may be 
requirnl for its equal or de-^ired tnnt. 'I'lie inner 
boitoiu, it may be stall'd, adds innuenselv to the 
safety of tin; M’sstd in the event of its striking on 
sunken rocks. 

The customs lelievc nn icliant sbips from 

<;citain formalities and pav iiieiits vv ben h'aviiig a 
port in balhist. 'Po pn*vt*nt <-aptains from lilliug 
up or injuiing tin* eiitrames to rivers, ]>orts, 
havens, and roiidsteail" by tin* disrliar 2 c ef ballast, 
regulations have been made at most iil:ic‘;s for its 
disj)osa,l. 

Tlic term ballast is enifiloyed by civil engineers 
to signify the broken .stone, eiinh*rs, or gravelly 
material which is laid as a iiackiiig between rail- 
way sleepers, in onler to give, them solidity, and at 
the same linn:*, pr(;vent the lodgment of wat«;r. No 
Kuglish railvva.v is < onsidered t«> be com)>h*te or 
safe for transit until it is drcsseii and iiiiisheil by 
ballasting ; the bed of ballast being usually about- 
two feet thick. The possibilit y of procuring ballast 
at a cheap rate, eoiislderabiy alVects the cost o! 
rail way undertakings. 

BailUltcr, a village of henh*eiisliire, Scotland, 
on the lianks of the T)ee, 4.’bo miles NVSW. of 
Aberdeen by rail. It the resort of numerous 
visitors, on aceount of tin* luedi^'iiial sniiugs 
f>f Bannanich in the vicinity. Balmoral Castle, 
the Heottish residence of Queen Vicioiia, and 
Ballatrich Farm, connected with the boyhood 


of Byron, arc in the iieighhourhooil. Tt is the 
teriniinis of the Decside extension of tin; Creat 
North of Scotland Bail way, and is a clean and 
pK;asaiit village, witli an Albert memorial hall, two 
cliurclies, and barracks for the (Queen’s guard of 
honour. Pop ( 1881) 759. 

Itallciistedl, a town in the duchy of Anhalt, 
in the eastern jiart of the liar/ Mountains, 7 miles 
SE. of Qucdruiburg liy rail. Tlie casth*, overlook- 
ing the town, was a monasterv from 940 till liVio, 
and iron) 171)5 till 18(>.‘{ tin* residence of tlic dukes 
of Anhalt- B(*rnbiirg. Poj). ( I88.j) 4852. 

Itsillcny Islands^ a group of live small vol- 
canic islands discovered in tin; Aiitaretic Ocean, 
18.39, nearly on tin* Antaictic circle, and in long. 
104' K. One contains a vt;rv lofty mountain. 

Bjlllct (Fr. bidli t ; Ital. hulU ito^ from lali* Lat. 
halUtrr^ * to ilance,' possibly conin'ctcd witli late 
(lr(‘(‘k b(tlliz(in, ‘lo throw tlie legs al)oul, to danci;'), 
a theatrical exhibition, coiiipo^iMl of dancing, pos- 
turing, and ])ant()mimic action. Both tin* religious 
ceremonies of the Creeks, and the diamalie repre- 
si'iitations wbi(*b sjuang from them, were largely 
intermingled w it h Dancing ( ij.v. ) ; and tlie Boman 
pantomimes bore a strong resemblanci; to our 
llullit iCAifiitu. In an c‘ntcrtiiiinueiit given to 
celebrate tin; victory of Actium, the TrncJunliV of 
Sopliocics. and an erotic iuli'ilude founded on the 
mxtliof Lcda, were performed in duiul) show, the 
dancers Pyladi's and Ikilliyllus taking tin; leading 
parts - ainl tin*, wboh* v»ound ui) with a Pyrrhic 
war dance. Some tradition of tliis funii of (*nter- 
tainiin*nt, doublle.s.s, suggested the courtly dances 
which bi'i'ame fashionable ia liic early rlays of the 
Beiiai.^.-ainc. 3'be liist on lorojd w.a- that given 
liy Bergon/io di l»otta, at 'rortona, to celebrate tlic 
marriage, of tlie Duke of .Milan, in 1 tst), which was 
famous throughout tin* eiv ili.-od world. From that 
time great events, such as royal iharriages and 
births, v\ . rc «*ehd>ialcd by grand ])roduclions of 
ball(‘t, on wliieli enormous sums of money were 
lavisln*d. 3'liese ballets were frequently liislorical 
ill subj<*ct. treating of tin* Sinf*' of 7Vo//, the Co//- 
tjitr.sf/ oj Ab.inniltr, and similar ev(‘ms. Tlieve 
were also m vl liologica), ]»oelical, moral, and fan- 
tasiie ball'*!.", on .sucli solijrcls as the ff luhfun’.nt of 
I'ar/.s\ tin* »8Vo.so/?.v. Troif tin- J >/ rrrsioNs tf the 
('arnlrnl^ Sir. All of tliesi; were in live acts, each 
lot wliicli consisted of ibrco, six, nine, or twCve 
ciitrios, and in all of them singing and ircitation 
mingled with the daiii'ing. ('atheiiiie d(* Me<licis 
I introduced the ballet into France, and encouraged 
i la.scivious danc(*s by females to distr.i(‘t the iitti'ii- 
j lion of her son, llmiiy D I., from state allairs. At 
j this time B.iltasarini iriiroiluci*d a certain i«*gii- 
1 larilx into this kind <»f spi-clarle, his most lamous 
I ]»rodin*tion being tin; JUillrt Comit/m- de ht iiV /nc, 
i ilaiiced at tin* mairiage of the Due dt' .Ioyou.se in 
b‘>81. Henry IN', was a gieat supporter of the 
ballel, no fewer than eiglity grand eiitertaiiimenis 
being given hy him betAvta ii 1589 and BilO. Louis 
XT! I. ainl Louis Xl\'. cairied their love of ballet 
to an oxtri'ine length, ;;nd tln*mselves d;inced 
publicly. Ill Uitil tin* latter founded an Acadciuy 
of the i>ance, with l,>uinault as din'ctor, and Lully 
as comjioser. (^>uiiiault introiluced considerable 
changes into the l)allel, for he, boiiig a ))oct, subor- 
dinated tin* dain*ing to the recitalion and singing. 
It was not till IdSl that female (lancers aplieared 
in ])ublic., tin'* Inst b(*ing lour ladit's, who danced in 
La Trioaiphc tfc (Wnmur. In the (‘arly ](art of tin; 
ISthcentiiiv web(*giii to met*t with the names of 
j.rofes.sional female dancers, two of the most famous 
neing Mdlles Salle and Camargo, im mortal ls(;d by 
VoitTiire, the former of whom visited London in 
1741, and apparently created a great sensation. 
The great male dancer of Mii- time was Dupre, 
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the predecessor of the universally known (Jaetano 
Vestris. In 1(107 l)e la Motte iTitnxluced some 
changes into the ballet, ehw^ily in the direction of 
more interesting suhjeets, and about tlic same time 
comic ballets were invento<l by Danehet ; but no 
important alteration was nuule till the advent of 
Jean (Jeorge Noverre in 1740. In his works, 
Noverre describes the <M)nditions under which 
the dancers at this time performed. They wore 
masks, Imge wigs and head-dresses, ami, most 
extraordinary of all, hoo])s. The mask held its 
jdace till 177‘2, when Maximilian (lardel, a famous 
dancer, ventured to ap])ear without one. Public 
conservatism caused a return U) the old fashion for 
some months, but in 177J the mask disappeared 
for ever. Noverre conijdetely revolutionised the 
ballet. Hitherto the form had remained practically 
unchangcil ; each act being ]>erfovmed by dilVerent 
dancei-s, and, generally, in ditVerent styles of 
dancing. Noverre invente<l the llallct d' Actum ^ 
and revived the true art of ]>an(omim(‘. Darn ing, 
which had previously been primupally an exhibi- 
tion of agility, now had <lraniatic meaning, and the 
most intricate idots were n'preseiittMl by panto- 
mime alone. The princi})les of Noverre were 
carried to groat perfection by \'incenzo (Jalleotti in 
Copenhagen, and by his sm'cessor IJouriionville. 
Cmler the I)ire<'tory a form of grand ballet was 
revive<l, in which patriotic songs were a distinctive 
fctature ; La Marseillaise, being the title of one 
great ballet. Put it cannot, be saitl that the form 
introduced by Noverre has been improvetl or even 
much altered, and the history of the balh‘t since his 
time is a history <.)f ilancers, rather than <»f dancing. 
In Phigland this class of enbn taininent has nevtu* 
been more than an exotic, ami has jiracticallv 
no hi.story. The word htdefte is first used in Knglisli 
by Dryilen (lt)(i7), and the (‘arliest attempt at a 
des<*,riptive ballet seems to have Ismui The. Tacerii 
linkers., jdayed at Drury bane in 1702. It is 
worthy or not(i that within the last f(‘W years an 
important revival (»f the l>allet has taken idace in 
Italy, where tlie famous Excelsior, by tlie Chevalier 
Luigi Manzotti, Mcssalina, Aiiuu\ «S:c. , have 
furnished magnillcent examjdes of the Uallet 
diA cfio/i. 


Ball-flower, so m 



iJail-tlowcr. 

will be better umlersto(, 


inif'd from its resembling 
a ball jdaced in a circular 
llower ; an ornament j»ecu- 
liar to the decorale<l stvh* 
of (fothic architecture 
which ])revaile<l in tlie 
14th centn.y. 'riie ball- 
lIow( I is suj»j)osed by some 
to be an imitation of a 
p«)megrami.(e, by others of 
a hawk's bell. its form 
d from the illustration. 


Balliiia, a seaport town on the coniines «d 
counties Sligo and .Mayo, Irehaud, on the tidal 
Moy, 7 miles S. of its entrance ii.to Killala Hay, 
an<l 1G8 miles N\\’. of Dublin b\ rail, Hillin.t 
proper is on the Mayo fide, the Sligo ami larger 
portion ])eing a subui b calh;d Aninar in which 
are the. Protestant church amt domau Catholic 
catlictlral ( that of the Hisliop of Killala). Hallina 
is the first town in County ilayo, and ha.- a tnwU' 
in agricultural ]>roduce. Many angiers resort to 
the river Moy and J.ongh (kjim. In 1798 the 
French landed, and took Hallina, but were three 
W"eck.s afterw ards <lefeated at Killala. J*op. (1871) 
oool ; (1881) 5760. 

Balliliasloe', a small tow'n in (kninauglit on 
the borders of counties (iahvay and Ho.sconiiuon, 
on both sides of the riv<!r Suck, 94 miles W. of 
Dublin. V fair in (.)ctob<*r Ls one i>f tlie largest in 
the kingdom. Pop. ( 1881 ) 4772. 


Ballilirobe', a small town of Ireland, County 
Mayo, ]»ictiireHC[uely seated on the Robe, 17 miles 
S8E. of (bostlcbar. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2286. 

Ballista, or IUu.sta (Or. hedlmi, ‘to throw’), 
,a Roman military engine, resembling a huge 
bow, wdiicli, like the cafapulta and the onager, pro- 
pelled large ami heavy missiles, cliiefly through 
the reaction of a tightly-twdsted rone of liemj), 
flax, catgut, sinew, or liair, or else ny a violent 



Hallista. 

movement of levers. Numerous w’capmis of an 
analogous chara«‘ter were known in tlie middle 
ag(‘s — such as the namgonel ; tlie trehnrhet, the 
rohinrt, which threw ilarts as well as stones; the 
frirolle, wliicli hurled fpiarrels, or s(|uare-heM,dcd 
arrows ; the e.sju itufal or spriiufal, which threw 
large ilarts, Kc. 4'lie Arbalest, or ( 'rossbow' (q.v.) 
may be reganleil as a small ]>ortable arrow-throw- 
ing hallista. 

Ballistic IViidiiliiiii, An instninieiit so 
name«l was invented by Henjamiii Robins (q.v.). 
about 1712, to ascertain tlie s]»eei{ of projectiles, 
ami to prove the (piality of gunpowder. It consists 
of a large block of woo«l siispemled from a strong 
horizontal axis ; ami it is so s(didly constructed as 
I to bear a very licavy blow from a shot without 
injury. An excavated centre on mie side of the 
■ block is lillcil with .sand, pack(‘d in leather upon an 
j iron frame ; four bag.- form a lilling or core. The 
con*, forming the place of imj)act, is easily n.‘})lac<‘d 
' after each ii ring. .Str.ip.s of wrought iron su.sjiciul 
lln^ hh>ck from tin* wrouglil iron axis or shaft. Tlic 
shaft-ends haNC knife edges, which rest on V 
sup}»orts. 'Idle const nici i(Ui is such that a violent 
jiercu.-sion makes only a v(*rv slight o.scillatorv 
movement in the block. .\ hr.iss graduated liml> 
measures tin* are of vibuitioii ; and a bra.ss slide 
pusln*d forward by .in iiide:\- altaelicd to a l>a’. 
(*onnccte<l with the susptiision straps. Another 
form of iM‘^triimeiit for similai purjMjsi's is de.scribed 
under JCcirof vi-:r I K. F<m ledfis/irs, (he science of 
missiles, see Cl’ WKitS', am) Puojkutilk. 
Ba'lliiiiii. See P* vii.Kv. 

Balloon (Kr. IndUai, ’a large ball*). Acconl- 
ing to the princi]>le of Anddmedes (q.v.), bodies 
inoiiersed in a Huid aix* buoyed upwards W'ith a 
f« '. f* (ajuivaleut to tlie weight of the tluid displaced 
. tliem. It their ow’u weight is not sutlieient to 
e< muter balance this birce that is, if they an; 
lighter tbaii the Ibiid they ri.se upwards with a 
force, equal to the rliflerenee between the weight of 
the <lisj)laced fluid and tlieir own w’eight. A bal- 
loon, therefore, which consists of an iiit(;guinent iii- 
eh)siiig a gas w ithin it, will rise in air in tlie same 
w'ay that a cork rises in water, provided that the 
w'oight of the w hole be less than tliat of an equal 
volume of air. If one, for instance, <)ceujiy as 
murli space a.s UKK) lb. of sir, but weigh iteelf 
covering, gas, ami append age.s — 600 lb., it w'ill lx; 
impelled upwards witli a wree of 400 lb. Ihe 
^ases employed for filling balloons are cither 
hydrogen or ordinary coal-gas. 'I'lie former, when 
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pure, is between fourteen and lifteen times lightc^r 
than atmospheric air, and the latter generally 
about two and a half. 

ConstruHinn . — A balloon of the coinnion type (fig. 
1) is best made of silk, but owing to its cost, either 
alpaca or cotton is more usually eniidoyed. The 
pieces or gores are sown together, and the whole 
varnishetl to prevent the escape of gas. At the 
top there is a valve made of wood, from 1 to 3 



Fig. 1. — (.'(aiiiiiun forui of Ualloon. 

ha't in <liaiueter This is kept <‘lose by a spring, 
lull it can l)e opened ;il N\ill by a vahe-liiie which 
des(»ends through the, int<*rior of the balloon by its 
neck or mouth to the <*ar. M. t»iliar«rs valve, 
which is liked by some aiudiiauts, consists of a 
metallic <lisc pn‘ss<‘d .igainst a wcmmUoi hoo]> by 
Ifi ’.toel springs. .V net woi k of cor«l extends 
from the circumference of the valve over the 
surface of the ballooji. .nnl . .ii)ports the hoop 
from \chich the car is suspcmh*d by six or mor<? 
stiong ro]»es about 4 or •"» feet h)ng 'riie-e roj»es 
require, to be car»*fully adjusti'd so as not to 'nlraiii 
th<* m.'twork. 'riirongh inatt»‘ution to thi''. ;i silk 
balloon tore at Paris, in July ISS*2, when about 
‘2J0t) feet above the ground. ddie furiiit\ire <»f 
the car is ballast or sand b.ags ; the barometer, 
and other scientd*-. instruments; ami the grap- 
pling-iron, th'd to the eml of a long rope, for 
anchoring the h.-illoon at the desi-ent. Tin* 
am*onant has, until very recently, h.ad at his 
disposal the means of guiding his air ship only 
in an upward or downward <lire<*tion, tlie motion 
of translation bei?ig wholly dej)eudent on lhe^^ind 
hy which it is borne. If be wislu’s to asctMid, he 
throws some of the, ballast over the side of the ear ; 
and if to <l(*scend, he jnills the val\<‘-rope, so that, 
the gas rushing hy virtue of its speeitic lightness 
tlirongh the passage nuule for it by the open v;ilv(\ 
the Imoyant jnalerial m.ay be lessened. It is 
evident that the power of thus directing his 
maeliine becomes more limited with each exercise 
of it, for in each case ihere is an unrepaired loss 
of the means necessary. In ordinary flights, the 
inoiitli of the balloon is left open, so that there 
is no danger of ex])losior arising from the ex- 
pansion of the gas in tlie rarec regions of the 
atmosphere. The difiusion tliat takes ]»l;ice 
through the open neck is iumiisiderahlc during 
the few hours that an achial ^<»yage lasts. Karly 
alh-onauts, who kept their hailootis cb)scd, fre- 
quently ran considerable risk by inattention to the 


valve when the im])risoned gas demanded vent for 
its ox]>ansion. Small pih)t balloons are often made 
of thin india-rubber, aaul still siiitiller on€;s of gold- 
beaters’ skin. Those gon(‘rally usetl at illumina- 
tions are imuh? of thin oiled or waxed paper. Very 
.small balloons have been sometimes usefully em- 
ployed ill e\p(‘rimenting on the ventilation of 
large halls to sliow the direetions of currents of 
air. The balloon is usually spherical in .sliajie, 
more or less modilie<l, hut sometimes it is ellip- 
soidal, or a))])roaches a lenticular form, and at 
others it is somewhat like a cigar in shape. Con- 
trollable b.'illoons arc usually elongated. 

HLsturt/. The earliest attempts hy man to rise 
in the air wen? no dou}»t made by tlu^ use of some 
kiml or kinds of artificial wings (see Flicjht). 
The art of traversing tlie air by means of balloons, 
generally calleil .Vcronautics, ami sometimes 
Aihostation, is of (ronijiaratively recent date. 
Tlie French missionary Hasson, writing in 1604, 
says that a balloon ascended at the coronation of 
Fo lx ion at IVkin in IJOfi. Tliert^ is, liowever, 
r<‘ason to believe that tlie first balloonist was 
Padre (iuzman, who ma<le an ascent at idsboii in 
I 17t>0, using li(‘atc»l air. Ihit the germ of the invon- 
I tioii of gas-balloons is to be found in tlie discovmy 
I by ( ‘avcmlish, in ITfifi, of the remarkalile lightness 
: of hydrogen gas, tlien called inllammable air. 

I Professor Hlacdc, of Edinlnirgh, seems to have 
' been the first who conceived, in 17fi7, the idea 
' that a light envelo])e, (‘oniMining this gas would 
j rise of itself, and is said to have trieil the experi- 
I imuir. f'avallo, in 177*2. made an nnsucees.sfni 
aitemjit to raise swine’s hhuhlers and paper-hags 
wifli hydrogmi. hut he succeeded in raising soap- 
bubbb's inflated with the gas. The jji vent ion of 
lilt* balloon is usually aseiilsMl to the two brofliers 
Stejiheii aad .Josepli Mout '^olfn'r, ]>a,pt‘r-makers at 
Aniionay, iu Krauet*. wliosi* names arti as tlistin- 
guislietl in the dcvelopim‘nl, of their own brantdi 
of maiuiiaeture as in tin*, bisiory of aertmauties. 
It imim‘dia((‘ly struck tlu'se brothers, on reading 
t 'av<‘iidisli's hijfvirttt Kitif/.s e/‘ vt/c, that by inclos- 
ing a light gas within a covering of ineonsidt‘rable 
w eight tUK* would lx* aide to m‘u igate tin* air. Btdng 
paj»er makers, th<*y naturally fixetl upon jiajier as 
tin* most biting material for the pnr]x)se, and first 
! attt‘mj»tetl to make halbxuis of pa])er lilletl with 
i hydrogen, h iiiding that this gas tjuiekly eseajietl, 
they sought ftu' another kind, and tried iht* gas 
rosuhiiig fnun tin* eomhustitin of straw and wtx)!, 
thinking that heat gave it an u)e,\ard teiidenev, 
and that its t*h‘e* ideal properties eaii>o«i it to be 
re]»elled from the ground. 'Die failures, ot course, 
arose from the use* of a ])aper eii\eloi»e. At 
A^igm)n, in Niivemix'r 17S'2, Stephen Montgolfier 
first sm-eeeded in causing a silk parallelopi[»ed, of 
about oO cubic feet, to rise to tlie roof of a room. 
Kiicouraged by this siieeess, ilie brothers made 
exiierimeiits on a larger s(‘al< at Aiinonay with an 
Cipially hap[»y result ; ami finally, in June 17S3, 
they raised a balloon, .*15 feet in diameter, to a 
heiglil of 1.7CK) feet. This last, nearly sidierical in 
shape, was made of packelofh, covered with paper, 
and was heated by ati iron cliafer placed beneath 
it, in which ten ]x)uiuls of moist straw and wool 
were burned. 

The new.s of this extraordinary e.\i>erinient soon 
reached Paris, whore it ]ir<Mlueed a most lively 
inipressioii. Such was the e.xeitement that a 
sunieieiit siihsei iption was filled in a tew days to 
repeat the Amionav experiment, and the e-onstnic- 
tion of the liaHooii was hitnisted to the brothers 
Itohort, famous pliilosojihieal instrument makers of 
the day, and to Professor ('liarles, a young hut 
experiein*ed physicist. Chailes fixed upon hydro- 
gen insteail of Montgolfier gas for his balloon. Hy 
ingenuity and perseverance < imbiiied, he triumphed 
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over the difticulty, then very ^^reat, of filling a silk 
globej as lar; 4 :(; as 12 feet in diameter, with this 
li;,dit fjas. This hallooii was transferred to the 
Champs <le ^lars, the larj^est open sj>acc in Paris, 
where, on the 27tli of Aii^nst I7S.‘}, it ascended in 
the presence of .‘)(K),()(X) spectators, half the ]>opula- 
tion of the city. At the instance of .the eomniission 
already refened to, Stc‘phen Mont^<vllier eon* 
htructed a lire l»alloon. 72 feet hii<h, and 41 feet 
in diameter. It asceinh'd before the commis.sion on 
the 12th of Septemher 17s:i, hut l)einjf held cai)tive, 
it was much injured hy a violent wind, which 
hl(‘\v at (lie time, and after it descended it was 
linally broken u[> by heavy rains. Joseph Mont* 
goUier sent up a balloon at N'ersailles seven days 
later, carry in;^^ a ca<;e with a sheep, a cock, ami a 
duck. These were the lirst amal travel l(*rs. 

The balloon was now a fail amjitiftli, ami it 
bewail to be seriously discussed wludhei- it mi^lil 
not be sorv ic(*able as an air ship for lK*ariii«^ men 
aloft as pas.sen^(‘rs. The solution of this <juestion 
was lirst ^iven by Pilatre des Hosiers. In a M^mt- 
f^-olliere, as tin; heated-air balloon was calhMl, 74 
feet high, and 48 feet in diameter, supporting at 
its base a ga-llery of wicker-work, he, in (Mmi]uuiy 
with tin' Manjuis irArlands, made tin* lirst athial 
voyagi! in a tree balloon, 21 st November 178;{. 
They remainetl in the air twenty-live minutes, ami 
sailed acn>ss the Seine and over a considerable part 
of Pal is. Tin* year 17S.‘>, so fertile in the annals of 
aerostation, did not [las^ awa> without witnes>ing 
a greater triumph. On the ]>t of i.)t*cember. 
Professor Charles, along with Kobert, rose fr<nn tin* 
Tiiilerics gardens with a hydrogen balloon -th<*ii 
called a ( — made from the pnM*ceds of a 
publie sub.-xcriptiiMi. 4'his balloon was made of 
alternately red and yelhiw' gores of silk .sewed to- 
gether, and coated with eaoubdiouc varnish. It 
was(*over(5d with a net which su]>porte<l the car, and 
was furjiished with a valve, a baroim.der, ami saml- 
balhi.st, and was, in fact, a complete aerial machine, 
no essential ehange or improvement on wiiieh took 
place fur a liiindnid years. J3efore tirc-halloons 
ijce.one obsolete, several remarkable v<iyages were* 
made in them. Tlie same Pilatn* <lcs Hosiers 
made 30 leagues in one of them, tlie longest 
voyage evt*r executed in a Mttnfqnljirrr. Mr J. 
Tytler nuuh* the lirst l»alloon ase(*ni from Hritish 
j- dl from th(‘ Comely (•ar<hms, lOdiiihurgh, on 
August 27, 1784. JiUmirdi made an asiamt at 
Tjoiidoii a fc*w days later -\i/. on loth Se.p- 
tenihor 1784. J, P. I>lanehar<l, along with tlie 
American I >r .lellVies, enjssed the ICnglish Channel 
from Dover to Calais in irin :msianees of almost 
unparalleled ilangcr, Jannary 7, 178d. (iainerin 
lirst descended Irom a lialloon by a Paraelmte 
(<j.v.), Octolier 22, 1707. 'rin? lirst. a‘honant, 
Pilatre des Hosiers, fell a victim to a blind devo- 
tion to liis art. Having <*onsl) acted a c< nipound 
machine, consisting of a hydrogen balloon above 
ami a MontgoHiere below, and .started from Hou- 
logne on tlie oib of June 178.‘>, be ba<l not 
ascended many minute's, when, on atteiopting 
to open the valve of th<i h\drogeij l>alioon, he 
caused a rent of seveial yard . n it •> liiat it 
enijiticd itself almo.st imme<lialol\ , iuid h-il on tin; 
MontgoHiere beneath. The. rne in tin* l.'.tter not 
being kimlleil, liie whole machine fell wi ll fright- 
ful rapidity to tbeearlb, and the ill-fated lerormuls 
|HU’islie<l ell tin* spot. 4’be inti eduction ol coal- 
gas, instead of hydrogen, by Mr (jiiecn, is the iiiosl 
important advam*e in adrostation since the earliest 
days of til l art. Hi.' large coal gas )»aIlooii, in ]83(J, 
liop Messrs (ilreen, Holland, and Mason from 
Lundtm to Weilburg, in Xiissau, distant 500 miles, 
iu 1 8 hours. 

Scamtifii JiC.'itUfs . — Halhsojis have been enlisHul 
on beiialf of scienee. The first .‘iseeiit for scientific 


objects was made at Hamburg, July 18, 1803, by 
Hobertson and Lhocst, and a notable one by 
Ln.ssac, who, on Ititli September 1804, rose to the 
height of 23,000 feet. Later scieiitilic ascents 
wore made liy Hnmliohlt in America; by Mr Hush 
and Mr (Jreeii in 1847 40; and by MM. liarral 
and Hixio at Paris in 1850. The most important 
a.scents for this imriiose wore those nunle hy Mr 
(daislier between 1802 and 1800. He wont up 
28 limes, and 11 of tlu'.se ascents wane made, like 
those of Mr Hush, on btdjalf of the Hritish Associa- 
tion. Mr (llaishcr found that the rate of ilecliiie 
of temjK'iatnre witli elevation, near the earth, ilif- 
fered much aeiauding to w hether the kky w as clear 
or cloudy. At the height of 5 miles cirrous clond.s 
wore seen a]>parontly yet another 5 miles up, 
suggesting that their lueseneo at anything like 
this elevation can hardly he due to moisture at all. 
The time of vibration of a hori/ontal magnet was 
found to he longer high in Ihe air than on tlie 
earth. In nearly t'.very ascent, eurrents of air in 
ilillerent directions were ]ia.ssed through. Sonu'- 
times the diiection of the wind w^as the .same for 
only 500 feet aliove the earth, whili^ at oth(*r times 
it ilid not ehangi! till a height of 20,000 feet was 
reached. In some of the voyages din'd ly opjiosile 
currents were met with at dill’erent elevations. As 
regards physiological observations, Mr lllaislu'i- 
fouiul that his own pulsations wi're 70 before 
slarting, ainl 110 at greater elevations than 20,000 
fei‘1. 'I'Ih? laeos of some [persons heeame glowing 
purple when up 10.000 fed, whihi others showed n<i 
ehange. In a hallooii tin* voyager has usmdiy no 
sensation of motion. (.)hser\ alioiis made hy M. 
Klaminarion in eight or nim* ascents fnmi Paris 
in 1S07 and 181)8, coiitirnmd for the most pan 
Mr ( daislier’s results. S«)me interest ing instan- 
taneous photograjihs have been tak(*n from balloons 
ill PraiK'e. 

Hifjh Asrnds. -.\n ascent of fully 7 miles was 
made from \Volv«‘rl»amplon, Sej>t<‘ml»er 5, 1852, by 
Mc.ssrs (Haisber and Cox well, w hich is tin* highest 
on record. At Ibis great height the cold was 
intense, tin* t ln*rmoimnt‘r standing at -- 12' F. 'I'ln* 
barometer tell to 7 ineln's, as eompan^d with 29 at 
the surlaee of the earth. M hen tlie balloon wa.s 
*J9,0Ob foot high, Mr Claisln'i* became in.sensiblH, 
and r< maitn'd ->0 for sevt n miiiuti's. Mr (!o\w'ell, 
at tliis height, Inul to mount into tlio ling to , adjust 
the valve line, when Ids hands beeann* tio/eii, and 
be had to t)pen the \alvt* l)y s(*i/iMg tin* line with 
his teeth. He. too w as vory neai iy insensible. Cp 
to the height of 5 miles the. aeronauts expi*riein ed 
no dillieulty in breathing, rxeept when some e.xer- 
tion had to be made. IVrfeei stillness ami silence 
reigns ti mii«*s abo\c lliC i arili, but a railway train 
ill motion < au be heard at a lieight of 4 miles. In 
this asrent the aeroriMits passed throngh a cloud 
saturated with moisinre, al>out JKM) f« et in thick- 
ness, entering it one mile above tlie earth, thi 
amitlier occasion, in the same year, they passed 
througji a similar, or perliups still denser ehmd, 
doing tin; deseimt, in whieli ease the balloon 
• 'olleeteil weight hy the comlensatioii of moist 
vaooui, tliai notwnllistamling all attempts to 
ligliteii it, the ear on eoming t(» eaitli received a 
shock suflieient to lireak nearly all the instruments. 

A remarkable but dLastrous ascent wjis made 
from the giis-w'orks of La \'illette, Paris, oii the 
15th Ajiril 1875. 3Mnee ainonauts w'ere in the car 
of the balloon, wliich rea<‘hed the lieiglit of 5;^ 
miles. <_)f the three, Laston Ti.ssamlier alone .sur- 
vived. The two others, Sivel and ( -roce-S])inelIi, 
lost their lives vvlien high in the air, cither hy suHb- 
cation from the i^scape of gas, or from ihe vertigo of 
high regions. Tissamlicr had been une.ons(‘.ious for 
some time as well as bis com]mnions. On the 13th 
August 1887 another ascent w'as made from the 
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game place. This time the alhonauts were M. 
Mallet and Captain Jovis. They did not attain a 
greater height than 4^ mil eg, and yet M. Mallet 
wa« twice seized with a fainting fit, but his com- 
panion felt no inconvenience. 

Balloons in War, — In 1794, during the wars of 
the Hevolution, an aerostatic institution was 
formed at Meudon, near Paris, for training a 
corps of ‘ aihostiers, ’ in order to obs(*rve the enemy 
by means of balloons. One under the management 
of this corps was used at the battle of Fleuru.s, near 
Charleroi, fought against the Austrians. Hecon- 
naissances were made by use of the balloon in 
the Italian A'ar of and in the American civil 

war. During the siege of Paris, 1870-71, the bal- 
loon was extensively employe*!. Nearly ‘2,r)(K),(KX) 
h'tters ml post-cards, besi<les several persons (in- 
cluding (.hanibetta), left the beleaguered city in 
balloons. There was, of course, no attemjit ma<le 
i*) come back in such a (‘onveyance; carrier-pigeons 
were the return messengers. The balloon calle*! 
the Villn d'Orlcans^ whicli left Paris on November 
‘21, 1870, <lesc<uided 1.1 hours afterwanls, near 
Christiania, in Norway. One su])posed to i)e lost 
was fouml long afterwards in Icelaml. The bal- 
h)on wivs used at Suakin in March 188.1, Avliich was 
the first instance of its being employed by a Ihitish 
force in war. It has been suggeste*! that <lynamite 
might be thrown at an enemy from balloons. In 
1887 the Ilritish War Donartimmt comlucpsla series 
of experiments at Chatham on the use of captive 
ballot >11 s for observations ; and in .Inly 1S80, Mr 
Jhic S. Hruce a}»]>li<‘d elect i icily to a captive, bal- 
loon, so that sigiijils might be flashctl in it by an 
oj)eiation on tlie groiiml. 

Cdlttlno lifdloon.s. A captive balloon is hehl by 
a rojs* to a windlass on tin' grouml. The ust* of these 
for military purposes has already be<*n r<‘f<*rre<l to. 
It is not safe to use them in a .si ill* breeze. A very 
I.M,rge caj)tive balloon was nse<l to make ascents 
from the 'rnileries qua*lrangle at Paris tluring the 
summer of 1878. It was made of strong canvas, 
and had a capacity of about ‘2.1, (MX) cubic metres. 
The I'.ar bel*l a large iiumlicr of [lersoiis. A sU'am- 
engine of 3(X) horse power worki'd the wimling' 
apparatus, and the very strong .hick rone by which 
the Salloon was moore«l w’eigl’<^<l fullv (MXX) lb. 
Ml I'., Douglas Arcbibahl s l apti' o kit** balloon, 
dcsfiibeil in vid. xxxvi. of Xofidt (1887), has the 
kite so attache*! as t*) admit of the rone being 
fastene*! twm thirds *)f tin; way up the si«le of the 
balha)!!, ami thus c.ountera*'ts the *l<.'pressi*»n *)f the 
balhmn by the w ind. 

C;tntrn/fah/e B iff nous. — Although theic were one 
or tw'*) earlier cn penmen ts ti ie*l in the w ay *>f steer- 
ing ball*)*>ns (c.g. by (litlanl in 18.1‘2, ami Dupuy 
do LAme in 187*2), AI. (htston Tissamlicr is the lust 
aJaonant win) has at least iiartiallv solve*! this 
*lifiicult nr*)l)lem. His ***)ntrollahle electric balloon 
was ma*lc at ]*aris in 1SS.‘1, and is show n in lig. *2. 
It is of a ]) 0 culiar elong.itc*! hirm, ami is inllak**! 
W’ith by*lr*)gen g?vs. In size it is 1)1 fc*'t l*>ng, ami 
29 feet in (Tiann'ter lhr*)ugb the nii*l*llo. The en- 
velone is ma*le *>f thin cloth **oale*l w ith an imj)er- 
nieat>le varnish. There are tw’*) horizontal shafts, 
one on each side, f,*.stened with silk helt‘< along 
the centre. These are ma<le of walnut laths, ami 
are flexible. Over the hall*)on a netting of rihtais 
is placed, an*l the car is c*)nne*'te*l wdth tins netting 
by tw'cnty 8uspensi*)n rop*'^ — live of these being 
attached to each *)f its tour eoriiers. A kiml of 
rigging connects the suspension ro]M.s about (5 feet 
above the car. To this rigging the guide ami 
anchor rope.s are attached, and tlie rud*Ier of un- 
varnished silk is also arranged behind. 

The screw-propeller, which is 9 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, and consists of two blades, is driven by 
electricity, and the electrical apparatus consists 


of a hiidironiate of potassium battery, and a 
<lynam*)-electric motor. The commutator is so 
arranged that a currwit of 6, 12, 18, *)r 24 elements 
inay pass, anti thus the screw has four vel*>cities. 
The car >vith the motor, batteries, screwy anchor, 
ami *>iher fittings, w^eighs nearly 1200 lb., the 
ballast usually taken up weighed 850 lb., and the 



Fig. 2. — Ttsisandiur’s Ct>ntrollablc Balloon. 


ballo*)u itself weighs 000 lb. In one trial, with 
tlie sc.n^w' making ISO rev*)luti*)ns p**r minute, 
Tissamlit'r w'as ;ilde to keep head to a wiml m*>ving 
at the rate of 10 f*M*l ])er sectunl, ami wiien pro- 
ceeding with (lie current, t*) *leviato from the line 
*)f wiml with great ease. At another time, it is 
.sii*l, he Avas able to attain a speed -no doubt 
an in*lependent Ma;e*l -of 9 miles an hour. 

Since i’issamfier's \()vag«.\s w'ere ma*le, tlie 
French military autln>ril it;s have c*)mmissi*)ned 
two of tlu'ir cngin*.'«*r *)fli**ers, .MM. Kenanl an*i 
Kr*.‘bs, to c*)nstruct a ]>allo*ui s*)niewiiat resembling 
TiNsamlio.rV, but with some mo*Uli*‘ati*>ns. It is 
ni*)iv ehuigate*!, and the car is nearly as long as 
the hallo*)!!. With this air-ship, an in<le]>en*lent 
vehxity through tlie air of 13 miles an hour was 
on *)n(; *)**casi*»n atlaimxl. In most of its voyages 
til*?. hall»)on has apparently l)e**n steere*! and 
guid*.‘*l w itli*)ut *lilii*‘ulty, ami at all events, in live 
*mt *)f .SON on asemits iiuule beiwcon August 1884 
and Sej)temb*'r 1SS5, the aiu*maiits were able to 
return t*) tlu'ir points of departure. 

Several very e\perien**e*l aenmants, sucli as 
(llaisher, Coxwell, ami Xa*lar, ha>c given their 
opinhm that ha Moons eannot he .st*‘ei *‘il t*) any 
pnwtieal extent. Dn tlu' other han*l, some 
engimM'is of n*)te takt* by no im.'ans a Impeless 
view'of the ‘inostion — as Dr Vs. Pole, F.ll.S., and 
Sir F. Braniwell. 

Ill til*; Unite*! States, aer*)stati*)n Inas been prose- 
cute*! w ith gr*‘at zeal. Mr J. Wise has more than 
*)n***» ex])lo*le*l bis balhsm. when high up in the 
air, to slniAv Avhat he c*)n u*b*rs to be always the 
civse, that the fragments w ith the network form in 
such circuni.stances a parachute, which moderates 
the raphlity *)f *le.scent. During 1859 a remark- 
able night was ma*le by Mr J. Wis*?, Mr La 
Mountain, ami *>tlicrs, who, starting from St 
Louis witli the intenti*)n of reaching Is’ew' York, 
travelled 1150 miles in les.s than 20 hours. M. 
Nmlar ma*le an important ascent in 1803, and M. 
il*>*lar*l in 18()4. In 1873 a balhion of 4(X),00() feet 
of eubio eapacity was ma*le to enable Mr Wise to 
er*)s.s the Atlantic; hut the haIl*^on burnt. The 
Unite*l States signal service has initiated a series 
of ascents in the interests of meteonilogy, Mr S. A 
King being the aiM'onaut engaged. In 1886 Mr 
Carl Meyers made at Franklin, Pennsylvania, the 
first ascent knowm w ith natural gas. The balloon 
rose one mile. 
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It is worthy of remark that though several mel- 
ancholy cases of loss of life are on record, the 
number of casualties in the* navigation of the air 
has l>cen less in j)roportiou than in the navigation 
of the sea. For ITKM) aeronauts and 10, 000 ascents, 
calculating ain)r()ximat<dy, only 15 lives have 
been lost, (.‘ertaiiily a hinall proportion consitlcring 
dangers and inexperience. 

See Hatton Tumor’s vl.s//y< CaMra : Experiments 
ami Adrentmrs in the Atniosphere (1805) ; Voijaijes 
Adriens (Eng. ed. by T. (llaislier, 1871 ) ; Le^ Ballons 
dirigeables^ by Tissandier (1872); Quart. Uer., 
July 1875; My Life ttnd Balloon Experirnrrs^ by 
Coxwell (1888); and the iteports or l*rocee4 lings 
of the Aeronautical Society of (Ireat Britain 
(founded 1866), the Balloon Society of (Jreat 
Britain (1880), the French Academic d' Aerostation 
( 1872), and the (lerman Aeronautical Society ( lt^81 ). 

Ballot (from Fr. Imllotte. ‘a little l>air) is a 
little hall use<l in tlie practice of secret v(»ting, 
which is thence generally called ‘voting by ballot,’ 
whether it be a ball or a ticket that is used. 
Votes may be taken by ballot hi various ways - 
e.g. the voter may deposit a ball in (‘ither of 
two boxes, so conjoined that no one shall be 
able to say into which Ik* drops it ; or he 
may be j)resented with two balls a white and 
a black- and so drop one. of them into a box 
that it shall be unknown which be used. \'oting 
by ballot is now the g<*n(‘ral method at the 
elections in countries nn here constitutional govern- 
ment i>revails, and it is usually done by means of 
pupci>? or cards. Voting by ballot, however, is a 
very ohl institution, and was the ooininon form in 
the historic times both of ancient ( 1 recce and Home. 
At .\thcns the voting in the pooular assemblies 
and courts of law was either by sliow of bands or 
by ballot. From the use of marked potsherds ((Jr. 
ostraJevn) in iJopular v<»ting came the (Jreek 
ostracism, or secret vote of the ]K*o]de, by which 
tlu'v drove into exile those* who lK*camc‘ obnoxious 
to them. Tabelbc or tick(‘ts were cbielly usc<l by 
the Uomans. If the vote concerned a change; in 
the law, the tickets w(‘re marked V. K., the initial 
letters of the words Eti Bogtts, expressing consent 
to the jUMposer’s oroj)osition ; and A. for . I ////</ /o/, 
‘I am tor the old law.’ If the vot<; <M)ncerned the 
election of candidates to a luiblic ollice, then the 
tickets bore the nann‘s «>f the candidates. The 
system of secret voting in Koine wa.-’. fixed by 
various laws, the first of which was the fxx 
Gabinia, in 1 H.(;. ; but the popular assemblies 
voted by ballot as w(dl as by ac< laniation long 
before the passing of t.be.so lau^. 

The system of \otc by ballot is inu<*h in use | 
among moderns in private or social clubs, and in ; 
the election of otlicers and other acts of public or 1 
joint-stock companies. The propriety of employ- 1 
ing it in private clubs has never been (pie-,iioned, j 
for to the harmony of these it is essential th-at i 
the votes of a few should suftic** to exclude an | 
obnoxious person ; and in view of the personal and 
invhlious nature of the voU', it is equally e.ssontial 
to their harmony that tlic voting slioui ' lie secret, j 
A candidaB; for admission, wb* ^ucc» '.<u in tin; I 
face of a few though not a sullicierit ritin!lK;r of i 
voters, could not but regard those v !m> voted j 
against him as enemies. But if tin; v'o(; ,nr i^y 
ballot, all he enn know, if the voters k. eo iludr 
own counsel, i" that some persons, were untnendly. 

It is thus left open for him to associate on triendly 
tenCiS with all the member.*^ a condition of tlie 
8ucci.«s and continuance of such association.s. But 
whetlier the system is suited to |M)IiticaI and 
municipal \'oting has iKJon a question of k<M*n dis- 
cussion. 

We have said that the system yirevailed in 
aneient Greece, and reganling its results — esi)eci- 


ally in the exercise of the ostracism — there have 
been various opinions. While some have con- 
sidered that the Athenians, for instance, under 
cover of secrecy often acted without a just sense 
of responsibility, there is the authority of Mr (_ln)tc, 
in his Hist or ff of Greece, on the other side, to 
tlie. ellect, that they exercised the right most bene- 
licially. But if wc have in Mr GroU; an advocate 
of the ballot, in Gibbon we have an opponent of it. 
In bis Drrlinr, and Fall of the Homan Empire, 
that historian dates the decline of the republic from 
the introduction of secret voting, whicli, he says, 
dcstroyo<l publii; c.onfKlence in effect, broke iin 
the ancient relations of patfon and* client, ana 
caused a general demoralisation of the peo])le. To 
come to nuMlern times, we find the ballot in use in 
the Venetian senat(‘ ; and that in Britain it was 
first demanded, rn)t f(u* the j)uri)ose of elections, 
I but of \olt‘s in parliament. After the restoration 
i in l()(i2 it was used for pmqtoses of ostracism in the 
Scottish parliament. In 1710 a ]»ro])osai for secret 
voting was carrie<l in the English House of 
(^umuons, but rejected by the Lorils. From 1840 
to 1845 (be ballot was in use in the Froncli 
(’Iiambcr of Dejuities. But the idr*a of se<*ret 
voting in deliberafive ami legislative assemblies 
responsible to the people is now nniversally 
abandoned as inconsistent M'ith tlie fiindamental 
urinciples id' ]>o]uilar government, of wbicli pub- 
licity and the free criticism lendered inissible by 
publii'ity aiH* tin* great sab'gmirds. 

Ti>waiils the cml of the istb (*entnry vote l»y 
balbit for ele« tions ti) jiarliaimuit was advocati“(l by 
siune of the Whigs ; ami it was one of the liist 
things fb*mamle<l ]>y English i(‘forim;rs at the be- 
ginning of the lOtb century, llu; folb>Wi*rs of 
Bentham bcdiig specially caincst in advocating if. 
It >t<HMl in the original ilraft of the Keforni Bill of 
18.S2. (Jrote first pr<q»osi‘d it in bs.Tl, and rmnjwid 
the moliiui «‘V(‘ry vi'ar till 1880. It was one of the 
six points id’ the ( ’hart ists. In 1851 tin* pnijiiisal »d 
vote by balli>t was earricil in tin* (’iunnmns against 
the iqqiosition id Lonl .1. Kussi'll ami tin* Liberal 
giiveriiment, of that lime by a, mnjority of 51. 

' 'I’be report of a ‘-••lect (‘iumnittee of the House 
id’ (’iunmons in ]8()0 gieatly eontribnteil to di)ciiic 
publii- opiniiUi in faxonr of flu* b.-illut us a m*ci'ssarv 
safi*guar<l ugainst cornndbui, inlimiilMt ion, ilis- 
iud(*r, ami all sorts i>f nmlne inllui'm i* at elections. 
The result was Mr Fiirster’s Balbd Act i>f 1872, 

, wbicli introduced sccri*t viding at all parliamentary 
I ami municipal elei*tii)Ms (*xc<‘]d parliamentary 
! fleciiiins fi>r uni v(*rsiti(*s. It nail alreatly bci‘n 
aibqiti'd fi»r si'Iiool-boanl elections in 1870. A\ itli 
tlie iiiiriiiineliiin of I be liallot at [>ai liameiitary 
eli*cUiHi.s, .he; pul>lic mnuinatiini at tlie hustings, 
wbi<*!i li'ul been si) oftmi associate?d with rioting 
ami viidence, disa]>pe‘ai Cil. 

In tin; New Eiigluml coliniies the practice of 
secret xoting wjis in vogue frinii tin; ver\ lirst, arnl 
it lias now be(*n uibqdeil tlinniglnmt tin; lhiite;d 
Spates. Ji is prevalent, -ilsii in tin; self-governing 
!-.;(:rlisli coloiii(*s in Famula ami Australia, and in 
oi*»si. if not {1.11 tin* countries of Europe wlih'li 
liave adopted jtarliaiiientarv institnf ions in France, 
(iennany, Italy, vVe. Wbib* it may with sub- 
stantial justice lie maintaiiieil that ojien voting is 
theoretically the best at elections of every kind, 
on the ground tliat tin; siiflVage lK;ing a public 
tnist, it should be openly and manfully exercised 
w'itb the full sense of resiionsibility, secret voting 
is now generally regardecl as practically the most 
satisfactory met bod. Tliongli it is not a perfect 
safeguard against bribery an I inlimulation, it has 
pmved to be very eU’ecfcive. Since its atlojition, 
elections Iiave procee<led witli gi*eater quietness^ 
order, and with comparatively little corruption. 
Ballo'ta. See HoufiiioiTNi). 
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Ball$49 Hollow. See Shot. 

Blillycas'tle, a small seaport in the north of 
County Antrim, Ireland, on an oncn hay opposite 
ilathlin Isle, G8 miles N. of Ilellast hy rail. Its 
harbour and pier cost £150,000, but the former is 
now hlled with sand, and tlui sea lias destroyed the 
hitter. Coal was dug here at least 500 years ago. 
Hally represents in place names the Irish halh\ 
‘town.’ Cop. 1140. 

Bal1yill<^'lia« a small town of (^mnty Antrim, 
Irehuul, on the Braid, ;i:i miles NNW. of Belfast 
hy rail. It lies in a densely pe()ple<l and well- 
cultivated «ftstrict, #the inhabitants uniting the 


Baline, Col de* a mountain ^)ass lietween 
Mont Blanc and the Dent dii Midi, over which 
goes the route from Martigny to (..’hamonix. The, 
summit is 72(X) feet high. 

Bcllllieriiio* a small village of Fife, on the 
Firth of 'I’ay, miles S\V. of Dundee by water. 
Near it are scanty remains of a Cistercian abbey 
(1‘2‘27), whose lands came into the possession of Sir 
.lames Klphinstone, cre;ile<l Tiont Balmerino in 
1004. 'riie sixth and last lord (10S8-1740) M'as 
beheaded on Tower Hill for his share in the '45. 
See .1. CampbelTs History of Balmerino ( Fdin. 
1807). 


numuit of Jigriculture with the manufacture of 
linen. Ballymena is one of the greatest linen and 
tlax ma'kets in Ireland, and its vicinity is covered 
with extvJiisive bleaclMields. l*op. (1881 ) 8888. 

BnllyillOlieyt m.arket-town of County 
Antrim, Ireland, 5.8 mil<-‘s NNW. of Belfast by 
rail. It has some trade in linen. Bop. (1881) 
8040. 

BallysluuillOll, a small se.iport (own of 
County Donegal, Indand, the chi(‘i town of the 
c(Ui!ity, though not the capital. It is situ.afed at 
the mouth of the river Frne, on a small inlet 
running off from Donegal B.iy, 157 miles NW. of 
Dublin by rail, 'rhmc is a salmon-lt‘ap and a 
'aluable salmon-fisherv on the river. Bop. (1881) 
2840. 

Balm {Melins'a officinal is)^ a fragrant perennial 
herb belonging t<i the 
order Lahiat.e, a na- 
^ five of tln^ south of 

Europe and Western 
^ JSr Asia, and naturali''ed 

in a f(*w [daces in 
taigland, has long 
been <niltivatcd in 
gardens. 'J'he stems 
and leaves are still 
oecasionally use<l in 
me<licine as a gentle 
^ Lx slimulaTil Jiml tonic, 

, formerly in 

t.isK^ is s«)mcwh;it 
ansteu', and slightly 
, 7^, avoTnaiic. 'I'lie ouan- 

essmitial oil, 
on \vhii’h its wlnde 
qualiti<‘s de|H*ud, is 
I not more than suHi- 

, ; cieiit to commnnic.ate 

a [de.asaTit (f.'U’our to 

I variety of the cotn- 

|‘ ^ monCat mint (A'c/Wo 

I r{(t((ri/(], ^^ilh .asmell 

I lik<' th.at of balm, is 

often mistaken for 
it. Moldaiian Balm 
{ DnV ' '‘c/thal (f m m(fl- 
(lariram) is a native 
I of Eastern Enropo, 

I snH*iiM,Ar. U.astard 

sophyll am), a native 
Common Balm ‘d the south of Eng 

{Melism officinalis). land ar: • of many 

parts e» Europe, is a 
very l>eautiful plant, wh . h wiien dried ha« a 
delightful fragram^e, and retaim it long. Cala^ 
ni'inta nepeta is .sometimes called I'ichl-balm, while 
Collinitonia is termed Horse -balm in America. 
Balm-like properties are extremely. common among 
the Labiatie (q.v.). The name is from the late 
Latin htdsamum. 


Balm of IHleatl. Sec Balsam of (Ulead. 
BallllO'raL royal residence in Bracmar, 
Aher<h;eiishirc, t) miles W. of Ball.ater, ami 52^ of 
Aherdetm. Standing !)2() feet above sea-level on 
a natural ])latform that slo]>es gently down from 
the h.ose of (baig-gowan (1487 feet) to the margin 
of the river Dee, it conimands a magniliceiit [uos- 
]K*ct on every side. In 1848 Briiiec; Albert ])ur- 
<*hjised the reviusion of a 88 years' h‘ase from the 
representatives of Sir ll<d»ert Cordon, who had held 
it under the Earl of Fife; and in 18.32 lie ae<piired 
the fee-simple of the estate from the Fife trustees 
for a sum of £.82,()(K). The old castle not being 
sulfieiently commodious fortlje royal family, Brince 
Albert erected a new t»ne (18.38 55) at a cost of 
£100,t)(K) in the Scottish Baronial style of architec- 
ture. The castle consists of two se]»arate blocks of 
luiilding, unitc'd hy wings, with a m.issivc* tower .85 
feet sqinire, rising to lh(‘ height, of SO feet, and 
surniouiite<l by a turret 20 fe(‘t liiglier. At a dis- 
tjince, the eastle, wbieli is built of granite, has a 
strong and imposing appearance, looking almost as 
if it bad bicn licwn out of one hug(*. rock of that 
niM.terial. The estate now inclmh's Birkhall, Kmjck 
Castle ruins, and Loch Muick ; and extending to 
the snnnnit of Bvion s ‘ <hirk Loehnagar,' it, with 
its tleer fort^st, coin[»i i.'>es npwanls of 25,000 acres. 

BaltlSlVCS* llKN'itV, of Halhill, Seottish Kc- 
foriiKT, was born at Kirkcaldy in Fife of poor 
p.'inmts, but was educated at Si Andrews Cniver- 
sity and at (/ologm*. He aeted for ^ome time as a 
procurator .*it St. Amlicws ; in 15.88 .lames V. made 
him a ijord of Session ; ami in 1.34,8 the regent Arran 
ai)p<»inted him siao-elarv of state. Shortly after, 
however, he sulleved a f'ix immlhs' imprisonment in 
Bl;ickm*>'S ( bistlc un nceount of his Brotestantism ; 
and next Near, lik(‘ Knox, hi' ioiiied Beaton's 
murderers in the e.i.'-tle of St Amln'ws. When the 
e.astle w.as <*a[)tiii.-d by the Fjench ( 1547 K Balnaves, 
uith Km»x ami others, wa.-. sent to Kouen as a 
prisoner of war. \\ bile in prison here, he wr<»te a 
tre.atise on .Instiliealion, which, with notes .and a 
preface hy Knox, was [>nl)lislie<l in 1584 as JV/c Con- 
frss'on of Fftith, In 1.3,30 Balnaves' forfeiture was 
n'seimhMl, and lu' leturned to Scotland, and took an 
active [>art on the side of tiie J<onls of the Congre- 
gation. Ill 1.3(>8 he was nominated .a eommi.ssioner 
to revise The Book of Discipline. He died in 1579. 

Bsilr«Ull|>lll% a town of (.)udh, India, near 
the frontier of Ne}»aul. B<»p. 15, ()()(). 

Bttlsiim* a name formerly Lainqirehending medi- 
cines eoinjKUiiuled ol resin.s and oils, as well^ as 
many resinous suhstnnees and oils, to which im- 
jiortant im'ilicinal \irtues were ascribed. \\ hen 
the term luilsani is now used without luldition, tli<5 
lialsams of Bern ami Toln are geneially intended. — 
The.se two hal.sam.s are very similar in all their more 
important pr(*|M;rties, aiul aie both jiroduced by 
trees of tlie genus Myroxylon, of tlie natural order 
Leguininosm, sub-order Ba})ili()naceie, native.sof the 
tropi<‘,al part.s of America. M. perm'a:, the source 
of oalsam of Beni, is a tree found in the state of 
San Salvador, in the district called Balsam Coast 
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M. toluifcra^ a native of Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Brazil, furnishes balsam of Tolu. After being 
bruised and charred, the bcftk of the former falls 
off, and balsam begins to exude. Tt is received 
on rags, which, when saturated, are boiled 
in water, the sei)aratcd balsam falling to the 
bottom. Tt is a liquid, having the appearance 
of treacle, but rather less viscid. Balsam 
of Tolu is generally soft and tenacious when 
first imported, becoming hard by age. Both 
balsams have a very fragrant odour. They are 
used in confectionery, to imi)art a flavour likt; 
that of vanilla; also in ]>erfumerv, ami for 
l)astilles, iSrc. In medicine, they are administered 
as gentle stimulants ami tonics, and jiarl icularly 
in chronic bronchial aflections. Tolu lozemp^s are 
a popular ami pleasant reme<ly for troublesome 
coughs. These balsams are also used for cleansing 
ulcers. — They contain cinnamic aci<l,aml a peculiar 
oily substance which has been called riiniunn'un\ 
and is also known as Oil of Balsam of IVru. 
The name White Balsa ui of Pern is sometimes 
jHven to a balsamic substance which flows from the 
Liquidaothar sfi/rari/iiia. See LlqUMDAMUAR. 

Balsam is also the common name of a genus 
of succulent herbaceous plants, of which the beauti- 
ful balsam {linpaticns halsaoiitaf), so much culti- 
vated in gardens and greenhouses, is a familiar 

example. Uj>- 
wards of one 
hundred species 
are known, na- 
tives chiefly of 
damp bushy 

1 )1 aces in the 
^ast Tmlies, and 
many of tlnuii 
nlants of great 
Wauty. 'fheyare 
almost all annu 
als, and have 
generally white 
or red How(*rs. 
'idle balsams .are 
usually regarded 
as a suborder of 
(ieraniacea‘ (see 
(iKKANrVM), of 
which they .are 
simjily the most 
dif feren tinted 
type, but are 
distinguished by 
the extreme ir- 
regubarity of the 
tlowei's, which have been tlie subject of mmdi 
controversy among moimliologists, and also by 
the be.akless fruit, wbicb is a five celled <'apsule, 
bursting by five elastic valves. Tlie leaves arc 
simple, and without stijailes, the flowers generally 
.axillary. The eomiuon bals<am is .a native of the 
East Indies and Japan. Many fint 3 varieties, 
double as well as single, and of all v.aricties of 
colour and marking, have resulted })<»ni eareful 
cultivation, and florists <listin,- Jsli ramidal, 
dwarf, and camellia-flowered races. It has an ui>- 
riglit succulent -<t^m, usually about 1-2 feet bigfi, 
but in favourable circuriist.anccs will at tiiii- a greater 
size. In Britain, the seed is usually wn on a 
sligiit hotbed, and the plant is Jten kcj)t in the 
greenliouse ; although even in Scotland it may lie 
made an ornament of a sheltered border. It is 
one of tli;i llov. e -s fretiuentl.s to be seen in cottage- 
windows. A \ulnerary wa-s foriiieily prepared from 
it, whence it has its name. One species of balsam 
{Imjpatiem /toft-/ne-<<mfjFcrc), calle<i Yellow Balsam 
or Touch one-not, is a native of Etirope, and a 
doubtful native of Britain. It has yellow flowers, 
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and one of the petals prolonged into a spur. Its 
ripe capsules bui-st on tlie slightest touch, scatter- 
ing the seed. 

Balsam or Balm of Crilead is a liquid 
resinous substance, which has long enjoyed a very 
high reputation in the East for its fragrance anil 
medicinal virtues. It is the subject of several 
allusions in the Obi 'J’est.ament, .and is celebrated 
hv Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and other 
ancient writers, almost as a cure for every disease. 
It is generally believed to bo derived from a 
species of Balsamodenilron (q.v.). The finest hal- 
s.am, called Opobalsam, or Bsjhu of Mecca, is of a 
golden yellow colour, aud of a consistence like 
honey. Balm of Oile.ad is irritating when .applied 
to the skin. Other substances sometimes tlesig- 
n.ated lialsjims, and possessing a somewhat similar 
fragrance, are jirodiieed by <lifrerent sj)ecies of 
Aiiiyridacejc (ij.v. ). Among them is one c, ailed 
Aiiieriean Balm of (Jilead, the ])r<Mluee of a tree 
calle<l frira Vantoa. — Bals.amie siihstances are 
furnished also by .a iiumher of species of ( Jiisiacejc 

Balsam of l^miri, a fnignint yellow fluid, l^y 
]I uniiri um Jloribinul um^ a South Aineric.an tree, 
of the mitural or<lei* Humiriaceje. - (Aimula Balsam 
(q.v.) is a kiinl of tur])(Mitine obtained from the 
Balm of Oilead Pir {Abies balsaiHea)\ Hungarian 
Balsam, from the Miigbo or Mountain Pine [Pinrs 
puoiilio or Muijhus) ; and Oarpatlii.aii Bals.am, from 
the Stone Pine {Pin ns pinea). See Pin and I’jnk. 

-Balsam of (’opaiva (q.v.) is the prodma'! of 
dilKerent sjkmuos ot (’opaihoa. See Pmhai.mini;. 

Balsamoilcii'droii (Hr., ‘balsam-tree’), a 
giuius of small trees or bushes of tin* natural order 
Terebintbacea* (q.v.). Some of them are spiny; 
tli(‘y generally exhibit a serubbv aj)j)earariee, fiiid 
have little foliage, but are remarkabb; for the resins 
or balsams obt;uiu*d from their wood and fruit — as 
Bal'<am of (»ilea<l, Myrrh, Bdellium, .and I'demi 
(q.v.). 'rile, known species are mostly natives of 
tin? East Indies, Arabia, and the e.ast of Africa. 

Balta^i town on tlie ICodema, an atlluent of 
the Bug, ill the govi'iiimeut of Podolia, Bussiaii 
Poland. Tallow-midting, soaji boiliag, and brew- 
ing are carne<l on. Po[). ( KSSO) ‘22,440, 

Battir, Batti.k ok tuk. See (‘okenhack.n. 

Baltic Provinces (in Kus.sia). 'riii?^ term, 
in .a wider seiis»*, coiiiprelieiids the tiMi Uussiaii 
goveriiimuits bordering^ on the Baltic-'Viz. (.bmr- 
I.aml, IJvouia, Kstbonia, P^dei'shnrg, and Pi/iland ; 
ill .a restricted seii.se it nttcii designates the tirst 
three. The Baltbr jn-ovincos once belonged to 
Swcilen, excent (bmrbiinl, which was ,a dejiendeiny 
of Poland. They came into the jMissessioii of Russia 
partly hi the beginning of the IStli eentury, 
through the comiuest^^ of IVter the Hreat, parti} 
under Alexander in ISOO. Flie three JJaltic govern- 
iiieiits strictly so called have an .area of 
Ht\. III., and (ISS‘2) a }>t))»iilation of *2, lOd.TJG. No 
p.'iiiis have lieeii sp.ared to Russiaiiise tliein, and 
.si.'ce 1870 77 they have lost their remaining pri\ i- 
• g«*s, .and been thoroughly incoiqiorated in the 
Russian empire. They form, however, a borderland 
between the (Jeniianic and Slavonic areas, and 
have been a fref|nent cause of dilliculty between 
G(!rm.afiy and Russia. Tlie bulk of the nojiu- 
latioii (over I 4 millions) is comjiosed of Estlia 
and Lott.s ; the Hermans number above ‘200, 000, 
the Russians only (io.OlK). See also Lithfiania. 

Balllc Sea is the gnmt gulf or inland sea 
bordered by lieiimark, Herniaiiy, Russia, and 
Sweden, and eon./uunieatiiig *v’ith the Kattegat and 
North Sea by the Sound arnl the Great and Little 
Belts. Its length is from 850 to 9(K) miles ; breadtli, 
from 100 to 200 ; .and area, including the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, 184,490 sq. 111 ., of which 
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12, occupied by iwlands. lift mean depth i» 
44 fathoms, and the {greatest ascertained dej>th, 
between Gottland and Courland, 140. Its shallow- 
ness and narrowness, its numerous islands and 
reefs, tlie shoal coasts of Prussia on the one side, 
and the rocky coasts of Swe<lon on the other, and 
above all, the numerous and smhlcn changes of 
wiiul accompanied hy violent storms, make the 
Tiavi;^ation of the lialtie very danj^'croiis. The 
^roup of the Aland Islands divitles tlie south part 
of the sea from the north ])art or (Julf of Bothnia 
(q.v.). The Gulf of Finland (q.v.), branching? olV 
eastwjirds ii^to Russia, separates Finlaml from 
Estlionia. A third /A'lt is tliat of Hi^a or Livonia. 
The Kuriseh and otlier Trail's (<pv.) are not ;;iilfs, 
but fresh-water lakes at the mouths of rivers. 

The V. ter of the Baltic is colder and clearer than 
that of the ocean, ami contains only a fourth of 
the proportion of salt hmnd in the .Atlantic. Ice 
hinders the navijjjation of the Baltic from three to 
live months yearly. Barely, as in KJoS ami 1S00, 
the whole surface is frozen ov(‘r. Tides, as in all 
inland seas, are little ])erce[>tible — at ( ’openha^^en, 
abont a foot ; yet the water rises ami falls at times, 
though from other causes, chietly from the varying 
quant itv of water in the rivers at diU'erent seasons, 
f^pwanks of ‘2r>() rivers How into this sea, which, 
throu^di them and its lakes, ilrains rather less than 
vm'-J[fth of all Europe, its draina^^e area bein;( 
estiniated by Dr \V. B. Gai penter as 71 7, IKK) sep m. 
The chief of those rivi'rs are the Oder, Vistula, 
Nimnen, Dwiiia, .\firva, Neva; the waters of f^ake 
Alae.ler, and those of Wetter and other lakes 
rearli tlie sea throujjjh the river Motala. The prin- 
(•i])al islands are Zealand, Fiinen, Ikirriholm, Sam- 
siie, arid Laahiml, belon<;in,i^ to Denmark; the 
Swe<lish islamis Gottland, <)land, and flveen (in 
the Sound); Mie Alaml Islands, ludon^in;,^ to 
Bnssia ; ami Uii^tren, to Prussia. Timber, hides, 
tallow, and pnain are tie* chief exports from the 
countries borderin;.^ on the Baltic. 'I’lie number 
of vessels that i»ass the Sound to or from the Baltic 
an mi ally is very lar;^e. Sim* Sot'ND. 

The Filler Ganal, connectin;^ the Baltic near 
Kiel with the North Sea at 'ronniii;;cn, facilitate*^ 
the ;4rain trade in mild winter' , ami the two seas 
arc al I) connected by tie* (Jotha Ganal, which 
joins the lakes of South Sweden’. These are 
naviojible for boats of lij<ht draught only ; but 
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in June 1887, works weio inau^uated for a ^reat 
canal, from Bruuslmttel, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
to Holtenau and Kiel, which will allow the passage 
of the largest vessels. It wdll be 01 miles long, 
26 feet deep, 65 yards \vide at the surhice, ami 


24 at the bottom ; and as the voyage round from 
the Elbe to Kiid represents nearly 6(K) miles of 
dangerous sailing or }*tcanung, the possession of 
such a waterway will be of great value to the 
(ierinan navy. The cost is estimated at about 
£8,(XK),(KK), and the yearly maintenance at 
.€50,000. 'Fhe most im])ortiiiit harbours in the 
Baltic arc; in Denmark, (A)penbagon; in (b*r- 
n»any, Kiel, Inibeck, Stralsund, Stettin, Danzig, 
Konigsberg, ami Memcl ; in Russia, Riga, Narva, 
Kronstadt, and Sveaborg ; ami in Sweden, Stock- 
liolni ami Karlskrona. The shores of the Baltic in 
Prussia ami ( ’ourlaml have been long noted for the 
amber east ashore by the, waves in stormy w'eatlier. 
Another important ])lienomeni>n conneeteil 'Nvith 
tlie Baltic is a slow vei tical movement of its coasts, 
doinuntrds in the south of Sweden, hnt farther 
north iipiran/s, being there supposed to he at the 
rate of J feet in a ceiiturv. Its arra is held to be 
gnulnally decreasing. 'The Germanic nations call 
this .sea O.st.srr, or East Sea; the nami; Baltic 
tirst appears in the 1 1th century, in a work hy 
Adam or Bremen. 

Kaltilliore, a l>ort of entry and the largest city 
of ATarylfind, and the seventh ciiy of the United 
States in population, stamls on 
the northern hank of tlie river > t k. i.u.pi 

Patapsoo, an arm of Chesapeake Couiiiin:’. 

Bay, about 250 miles hy shinchannol from 
the ocean, 06 miles SW. of iTiiladelpliia, and 
40 NE. of Washington, D.(/., in 80' 17' N. 
lat. , 7(r 87' W. long. Its ,-ite is uneven, and its 
surroundings are ])ictures(jm* and jdeasant. 'Fhe 
plan of the streets is not so strictly uniform as 
in many Ameri«‘an cities. 'I’lie ha rhonr is spacious 
.and perfectly secm<*, having a minimum depth of 
24 feet, ami access from (he sea is .-lafe ami easy. 
Baltimore is reached hv inimorous lines of railway 
connee.ting in a (Jiaud Union Depot, and having 
several other .stations in various parts of the city. 
It is an im])i>rtant centre of the irailic in hread- 
stutVs, which are largely received hy rail and shipped 
at tliis point. Oilier leading articles of ex]>ort are 
tob.acro, jtrovisions, cM>al, cotton, naval stores, 
canned fruits, and o\sters. The iiiqiorts include 
large amoniits of guauo, eofVeo and other tropi- 
cal prodmts, fertilisers, iron, steel, tin-plate, and 
rhemicals. Baltimore is also ( he seat ot extensive 
and varied manufacturos, ami in 18S0 it ranked as 
the eighth city of tin* United States in the e.xtent 
of its manufacturing interests. Its manufactured 
jiroducts iiiclmle cotton and woollen goods ; llonr 
of .sujierior quality, largely jiroduced in Baltimore 
and vicinity; tobacco and cigars, in the manufac- 
ture of hiidi is employed a capital of more than a 
million dollars ; heei : glassware ; hoots and shoes ; 
iron and steel, including maihinerv, car-wheels, 
iron bridges, stoves, furnaces, tlxe. ; clothing, in the 
nianufactnre of which nearly .84,00(),(K)() are in- 
' vested, producing goods to the value of about 
.'3;10,(MH),(HK) per annum ; pi inos, organs, &c. One 
of the principal industries of Baltimore is the 
eanning of oysters, in wb.ieh over 6o00 hands are 
employed during the annual oyster season- several 
thousand vessels , being engaged in the oy.ster 
tisherv, and bringing to this port from S,()t)(),()00 
to 12‘.000,(HK) busbels of oysters. It is estimated 
that the various tleiiartments of the oyster industry 
of Baltimore give enqiloyment to over 20, (KK) hands, 

I whose wages aggrt‘gate about ^>8, 500,000 each 
year. ^ 

Baltimore is noted for the tine architecture of 
its public :-.ml otlur buildings, among the finest 
being the eb.‘»mber of commeree, the Roman 
(Catholic catliedral, the custom-liouse, the Mary- 
land Institute, the academy of music, the city ball, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, the post-oflioe, and 
the Pealiody Iirstitute (see Ueabody). The piiblio 
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monuments, of which Hvo. or more are notewfuthy 
(the Washington column hcin^ 210 feet hijj:h), have 
given Baltimore the nama of tlie ‘monumental 
city.’ There an* several ]Mihlic squares and parks, 
the beautiful Druid Hill l*ark of nearly 7<K) acres, 
imrehased by the (*ity at a cost of about $8(K),0()0, 
oeing the most celebrated. There are some ‘200 
clmn'hes, among which the Boman Catholic, the 
Prot/estant Episeojjal, and the Methodist denomi- 
nations are cons|)i<*uous. The educational institu- 
tions are many ami important. Tin* Johns Hop 
kins Universitv, endowed with ovt*r .*j5;J,r>00,000 
by a Quaker ])liilantliropist of that name (1705 
1873), was opened in 1870, and already takes rank 
as one of the tiist st*ats of learning in the country. 
Among other institutions an* the Baltimore ('ity 
College, the Baltimore Female (.-ollege ( Metho<list), 
the academy of science, the law school, three or 
more ine<Iical schools, Loyola College, St M.ary’s 
IJniversitv, and a state normal school; and there 
are comi)lete systems of graded jmblic ami paro- 
chial soliools. The city has a number of goojl 
libraries, of which the largest is that of the Fea- 
body Institute (187ti). 

Baltimore is a j»lace of much wealth and socifil 
refinement, ami is noted as an art centre. It is 
the seat of a Boman Catholic archbishop, who has 
the rank of primate of the, Cnited States, the see 
bein^ the oldest in the (*ountry. 'rin* diocese* of 
Baltimon* was create<I in I78U; and the see became 
archiepiscojial in ISOS. Dr John Carroll was the 
first bishop and archhish(q». Owing to tin; fact 
tliat Mar\V‘ind was originally setlhMl to a great 
extent by members of tin* Boman Catholic (Jiurch 
(chielly of KngUsh birth), that church and its 
adherents hav<* always had a greater so<*ial 
inlliience in Baltiimuc than in most Aimnican 
cities of its si/.e. Baltimore is also the seat of a 
bishop of the Brot< stant ]'!j»jsc()pal ( hureh. The 
jxqmlation of the city is ot various origin. L(\s> 
tlian ()ne-si\th of llje j»eo})lc in ISHO were of 
African deseent, ami al»out one sixth were of 
foreign birth. Among the native l»(»rn population 
of the city th(*re is a rather large. elem<‘nt of 
German ilescent, and many Irish and Freneli 
creole families were aimnig tlie earlier settlers. In 
colonial davs, the, English Puritans, and later, the 
Scotch- Irish I’reshy teriaiis, were here loimerons. 
Of the piesent inhaln'tanfs, a ('oiisiderahh* proj)or- 
tion have been horn in states lying farther north 
than MaryhiJid. 

Eoiindt;d in ]72!h the city was mimed in honour 
of Lord Baltiniorc, the founder of the Maryland 
colony, ami in 171H) was im-o ^.(uabMl as a eitv. It 
very early became noted for it.*' commerce ami ship- 
building. It was the sc<*ne of inij)orfcant events 
during tin* war of JS12 I."), amJ in the early part 
of the civil Nvar of 1S(>1 t)5. Pop. (17tM>) 13,503; 
(1830) 80,(325; (1800) 212,218; (1880) ;:32,313 ; 
(ISOO) 4.34,4.30. Stocral large and populous 
8nbiirban towns are not represented in the.'^e 
ollicial census ligures. 

Baltimore a small tisbing-viliagc in Coimtv 
Cork, on Baltimore Tiav 7 miles SW. of ,'<l:ihbereen. 
Here was establislie<l in 1887, i>y tlie Baroness 
Burdett-Coutis, a teidmical school for giving 
instruction in all that (XTtains to fishing, .sail- 
niaking, net making, 

Baltimore, Gkou jk ( alvi ht, first L<iRr>, 
born at Ki])lin' 4 , in Yi'skslun*. alsyiit 1580, eMtere<l 
arliaine.it in KKtO, was knighted in U»17, and in 
610 bee ime SoTetaiy of State. In 1(325 be 
deehiied himself atJatlndic. and resigninghis ofliee, 
recciv(Ml the lank of B vion Baltiimne in llio Irish 
peerage, ills Irisli estate.s w*ere d tlie samt time 
confirmed to him, anil thitlierho retiicd. As early 
as 1621, Calvert liad despatched coloiii.sts to a 


small settlement in Newfound land, and in 1627 he 
visited the placro. In the following spring he 
returned with his family, and stayeil till the 
autumn of 1()‘20. The severe winter induced him 
to sail southward in search of a more genial 
country ; hut his attempts to settle in Virginia 
led to disputes, and lie returned home to obtain 
a fre.sh charter. He died, A])ril 15, 1632, before 
the completion of the jiatent, wliich was granted 
in June to his .son, Cecil, second Lord Baltimore. 
See Makvlani), and Life h}' Neill (Balt. 1869). 

Baltimore Bird or Oriole {irferm Jiulti- 
itidrii), a (inch-like perching bird, very common in 
North America from (’anaua to Mexico. The 
males arrive from the south about the beginning of 
May, and are soon followed liy the. females. They 
settle near houses on tuli})-trees, pea-vincs, and 
the like, and build a lieautiful hanging nc.st of 
skilfully ini inwoven moss and fibres, 'file name 
‘ hang nest ’ obviously refers to tliis liahit. They 
levy contributions from any loose soft material 
that may come handy, .such as tlie hairs of horses 
and cattle, the thread Laid out for hleacliing, or 
the strings wound round the fruit-tree grafts. The 
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pcnidulons jionch measures 6 or 7 indies in length, 
and varii's .somewhat according to tlie climate. 
The bird itself is .somcwhal smaller than a starling, 
measuring about 7 inclics in Icngtli, with sharp 
conical hill longer tlian ilie head, long pointed 
wdng>, and mi'dinm-si/iM] nnimled tail. Tlie jilum- 
ag»‘ i.s verx’ gay, e.spc*‘ia'ly in the males, glossy 
black, lindy contrasting with hriglit orange and 
veniiilimi. (Jraiige and black wme the colours ol 
Jjord BaltimoreV livery, In nee t he name Baltimore 
Bird. Another of its many aliasi s, ‘ fire-hinl,’ 
de.scrihes its bright (lashing apfK'arane.e among tlie 
branches. 4’he song is jpowcrful ami ])lea.sing, and 
i' peculiarly mi‘llow' dining the love season. The.se 
i inis are gregarious, ami wliile they do some damage 
l»y plundering pea-pods and other fruits, more than 
eoni]>ensate for their thefts by their destruetion of 
orchard insect.s like the cankerworm and tent- 
caterjiillars. 'riic.y are quick and lively in their 
liahits, and make courageous parents. The genus 
Ictenis iiinst he di.stingnished irom the true Orjole.s 
((|.v.). See Baird, Brewer, and Uidgw^ay, NoM 
American IMnln. 

BaUJslail, ‘or Littlk Tiukt, is an nljune 
region through -dddi the I'jqier Indu.s Hows. B 
lies lielow’ the Kara Korn m Mountains and the 
Himalayas, with a mean elevation of ILCXMI 
and contains the namele.s.s }»eak marked K®, 28,^8 
feet high, next to E^'ere.st, the highest on the globe. 
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It is politically a part of Kashmir, and the inhabit- 
ants are of Mongolian stock. 

BaltJikS a scaj)ort of Bulgaria, on the shore of | 
the Black Sea, ‘20 miles NK. of Varna. Near it j 
are the ruins of Tomi, whither Ovid was exiled. I 
l»op. 4000. 

Baluctiistaii. See Bklughistan. 

BalxaCy HoNonk i^e, was born at Tours on the 
2 )th May 1700. He was educated at the College 
de Vendoiiie and studied law at the Sorhonne. In 
opposition to his father’s wisli that he should Im*- 
come a notary, he left Tours, in 1819 to seek his 
fortune as an auth(>t' in Baris. From 1819 to 18*10 
he led a life of frequent juivatioii and incessant 
industry, producing stories whieli neither found 
nor de u ved to iind readers, and incurring mainly 
through unlucky business speculations a heavy 
burden of debt, which harasse<l him to the end of 
his career. He first tasted success in his thirtieth 
year on the imhlication of /a.v iJern/crs ChoHnns^ 
wliich was soon afterwards followeil by Ln I*ant ' 
de Chai/rin^ a marvellous interweaving of the ! 
supernatural into modern life, and the earKu'st 
of his gi’(‘at works. After writing sev'cral otln*r , 
novels, he formed the design of presenting in j 
th»‘ Cunddic JlnninhiP a comj)hq,(‘ picture of 
modern civilisation. All ranks, professions, arts, 
trades, all idiases of manners in town and 
country, were to be represented in his imaginary 
system of things. In att(*m[)ting to carry out 
this impossible (h'sign, he nnxluced what is 
almost in itself a literature. The stories compos- 
iiig the CtuHt'dir, llfnmdKP are classili<*d as ‘Scenes 
de la Vie Brivee, de la Vie. Barisienma de la \'ie 
BoJitique, <le la \'ie Mililaire,' \c. 'fhev are con- 
necteil by a web of intrigue which has ;Iie Baris of 
the Uestoraticn for its centre, but whicli stretches 
its t hreads over tin* ]>rovinces. Kach of the aetors 
in the lualliant crow<h'd drama is minutely <le- 
scrilKsl and (dotheil nnIiIi indivi«luality, whih* the 
sciuies in which they move are sei forth with a 
pici uresqueness and verisimilitmle h.ndly to he 
matched in liction. Among the masterpit'ces which 
foim part of Balzac's vast scheme may be meii- 
lliMied Lft lii't'ht'i dr VAh-tht^ Lr Prrr donot^ 
J.r-. PrrdKPs, Jjts ruifsons, Lr.'i 

Jrt dr trridr vl//v, Lrs I'ltrr its I*ti n errs, anh 

Kitifrtur iiruudi't. The Cmdrx I 'rohdofurs (1888) 
stand by tliemselves. 'fhev are a series of gross 
stories in the \ein of Babelais, Bal/ac rejnixlucing 
with masterly skill the Fnmch of the Kith century. 
B.il/ac’s industry was jdienomenal. He represents 
himself as worUi ig regularly lor fifteen and even 
eighteen hours a day. He wrote eighty-live noM l> 
in twenty years, ami he was not a ready writer, 
being very fastidious in regard to slGe, and often 
exjMMidiug nwue labour on his proof sheets than In* 
had givam to his nianascript. His work did in»l 
bring Iiim wealth ; his yearly income, even when 
In^ was at the height of his fame, is ^aid to have 
rarely exceeded 1*2, (KM) francs. During his later 
years he lived priin’ipally in his villa, Les »lardies, 
at Sevres. In 1849, when his health had broken 
down, he travelled to Boland to visit Minlaine 
Hanska, a rh h l*olish lady, Avith Avhom he had 
correspondeil for more than fifteen years. In ISoC.) 
Khe became his wife, and three months after the 
marriage, in August of tlie same year, ibilzac dieil 
at Paris. His inlluouee oo literature has been deep 
and many-sided, and novelists v itli .so little in 
common as Feuillet an ’ Zola anke claim liini 
for their master. He studied character and the 
machinery of society in a scie otitic .spirit, hut he 
Was not content with the photogi aiihic rcprisluction 
of fact. He was a visionary as well as an analyst, 
an idealist and a realLst in one. The materials 
acquired by study were .shaped and coloured by his 


fiery and teeming imagination. In the Comedie 
llumaine we see the everyilay world rethicAcd in 
a magic mirror, wheye the lights are brighter, the 
sha<lows darker ; Avhere olijeets staml out in 
sharjier relief, and are sometimes odilly ilistorted. 
He strenuously exagg(‘rates in the delineation of 
character. ‘ Kver>' one in Balzac,’ says Baudelaire, 
‘down to the very scullions, luis genius.’ His 
work hears trace of the strain with >vhich it was 
proilmsMl ; it is oflcm coarse, often extravagant, 
occjtsioiially dull. But few writers give sueli an 
impression of inlelleetual force, and in the power 
of investing his creations with apparent reality he 
stjiiids lir.st among novelists. His sister, l^aura 
Survillc, wlioni he love<l with a rare alVe<‘.(ioii, and 
t(» whom he optuu'd tlinuighont liis life Jill the 
Inqies and sorrows of Ids heart, wrote his bio- 
graj>hy (1888). ’I'lie ‘edition delinitive’ of his 
w'orks was j)uhlislicd in 28 v<ds. {ls(>9 78); the 
last contains his corrcspomlcnce from 1819 to 
1880 ( ICng. trails., with memoir, 2 vols. 1870). A 
supplemental volume is tlui Histoirr drs UCncrrs 
dr llonorc de by Loveiijoul (1870). 

B«i 1/.«H‘* diOAN Lons (Ji EZ OK, horn at An- 
gonleine in l.”)9t, in his youth was secretary to 
(.’ardinal la Valette at Koine. 'J’lieri* he cultivated 
his taste for elegant conqiosition, and on his return 
to Baris devoted himself to the rctinemeiit of his 
naliAe language. His oflbrts in this direction have 
given him a i>crinan(*rit place in the literature of 
his country ; and thongii his writings do not 
possess mneh intrinsic wortli, they hcrahled the 
sjilcinlid plialanx of genius which adornetl the suh- 
sequent ag(' of Louis XI\’. He was a favourite of 
Danlinal Kichclicu, a mem her of tin* French Aea- 
dt*my, a couiudllor of stab.*, ami Id-^loriographer. 
His violent lii«‘iary di.-putc*s with Father (Jonla 
caused him to b*ave Bari? and retire to his h(*redi- 
tary prop(‘rty of Bai/ac, w lM‘re In* ilie<l on the 18th 
1’clu‘uaiy 1(>8I. 11 is collect od wanks were edited 

by the Aida* ( ’assaigne ( lbb8) ; sedeetions, by Mali- 
toiirne (1 8*22), and Moreau (18.34). Of fill his 
works, his Ij ttrrs ( 1800) and Lrttrrs Tttrdifrs ( 1874) 
aie most admired. 

Baillbsirrsh one of the Soudan states of 
Western Africa, l>ing (when* 8 \V. long, and 12’ 
N. hit. cross one another) on both sides of the 
1 }q>cr Xiger. In tin* (‘a.st, the country is llat 
and swampy; but in tlic west there are hiw chaiii.s 
of granite hills. The (‘liinate in soim* parts is 
intensely 'not. but is generally boaltbs. The land 
is well waten'd ainl b*rtile. 'The inhabitants, a 
branch of tin* Mandingocs (q.v.), number about 
2,(HM),(M)0, ami an* siipciioi to llicir iicigbboiirs in 
intclligenci*. 4'he upper clas'.cs profi*ss Mobain* 
medanism, but tlic lower arc pagans. The princi- 
pal towns are Sego, Sansamling, \ amina, and Bam- 
ni.iko. Many lintal imrcluint^ are \ery wealthy, 
am! a pn*lty extensile tradt* is carried on, the 
natives working articles In gold, ivory, and iron. 
In 1881 a trcjity with tlie .^ultaii of Sego opened 
uj> the country to Frcncli traders. 

BailllM^rn;. a Bavarian city, in Fpper Fran- 
conia, beautifully silnattMl on the banks of the 
K<*gnitz, 8 miles aboie its continence with the 
IMaiii, and 88 N. of Nurcnihcrg l»y rail. Set in the 
midst of vineyards, orchards, and h<q>-gnrdens, ami 
foundeil about 7l>9, from 1(X)7 to 180*2 it was the 
seat of independent ])rinee-hishops. The most 
noteworthy of its fourteen churches is the 
cathedral, a magnilicent eililiee in the Roman- 
esque style, founded hv tlie Emperor Henry 11. 
in l(K)-4,* ami thoroughly restored in 18*28-37. 
It ha.s live towers, ami contains, among other 
iiionuiiieuts, the elaViorately carveil toinh of the 
founder and his empress, Cuiiiguiida. 1 here are 
several other fine ecclesiastical structures of early 
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date, and opposite the catlicdral Is the palace 
(1702) of the former prince-bisho])s, from one of 
whose windows Marshal lle.thier (q.v.) met his 
death. St Michael's Benedictine ahl)ey (1009) was 
in 1803 converted into an almshouse. The ruins 
of the castle of Alton hurjif, orijj^inally the scat of 
tlie Counts of Bal)enl»erj! 3 S and the .scene of many 
important historical events, stand on an (*iiiin- 
ence l:f miles from the town. 'J'he educational 
institutions of Bamher^^ are. numerous. I*op. 
(1871 ) ‘2.'),738; ( 188.“)) .31,29.1; chielly cnga<^e»l in the 
manufacture of beer which is famous tlirou^^hout 
(rcnnany, cotton, cloth, •^dovos, tobacco, musical 
instruments, ^:c, A lar^re export trade in liqutaice 
ami »(arden-sceds is carric«l on. Albrecht Blister, 
one of the earliest printers, was practisin^^ his art 
at Bamber;^ in 1461. 

Bambi no ( Itab, ‘ babe ’), a term in art descrip* 
tive of the swaddled lij^iire of the infant Saviour. 
The Satif/ss/jno in the church of the .\ra 

Crnli at Homo, is held in ^'re.at veneration for its 
snpposerl miraculous power of curin'^ the sii*k. It 
is carved in wood, j)ainted, and richly decorated 
with jewels ami precious stones. 

Bamboo' { Btfinhustf), a Jj^einis of ;^rasses, of 
which most of the s))ecies attain a <^oe.at size, many 
of them 20 or .30 feet, some 70 or 1()0 feet in hci<,dit. 
The species are numerous, and arc fouml in 
tropical :iml subtropical re^;'ions, both of the ca.steru 
ami wa*stern hmnispheres. Some of the species 
j;row to the hei,L;ht of only a few feet ; and alnmst 
all of them are slemlcr ir. pro}»ortion to their 
liei^ht, althon<;h B. (jttmht has often a trunk 16 
inches in diameter. All of them liav<?. a jointed 
suhtorranean root-stock (rhizome), which throws 
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up lO-KJO sta ins. Tlic'c are generally .strai/ijlit 
and erect; although one large specie* { B. afpyh Is), 
common in dry mountain()U.s situations in tlie 
south-eaftt oi Asia, has crooked, and sometimes 


creeping steins. The stems grow to their full 
height uiihranched, but afterwards throw out 
straight horizontal branches, especially in their 
upper parts, forming a dense thicket ; some of the 
smaller kinds are tifteii planted a.H hedges, The 
stems are jointe»l like those of other grasses, very 
liani, Imt light, elastic, and liollow, containing 
iinly a light spongy i)ith, except at the joints or 
nodes, where they are divide<l hy .strong j)artitions. 
33ie st(*nis of «li6erent sjiecies vary also vmy much 
in the thickm‘ss of the woody part, and so in their 
a<laj»tatioii to ditrerent ])iirposes. In (3iuia and 
.Japan is found a hauihoo the stem of wlj^i(di, instead 
of neing (‘yliiidrical like that ofother hamhoos and 
all gra.sses, is square. At three year.s old, this 
stem is one inch in section each way (see Nttftnc, 
vol. xxxii.). 33ie httiry hamhoo is one of the 
most useful in (.'hiiia. The external covering 
of the stem is, in all the species, remarkably 
siliceous ; th(‘ st('m of B. talxtvdriu is so liard 
that it strikes lire when the hatchet is apj)lied. 
There is perh.ips sc.arcely any plant that serves 
such a variety of domestie ami economical ]uii- 
poses. It woiihl he <lillicnlt to point out an t>hjc<’t 
in \vlii(di strength ami (dasticity are reqiiiretl, and 
for which liglitness is no objection, to which the 
stems of the »lilh‘rcnt specie's are not apj)lieel. In 
the whole of the Hast, particularly in linlia, China, 
ami .lapan, in .)amai(‘a ami other parts of tln^ AV«!st 
Tmlies, ami some ]>arts e)f Soutli Aim'rica, it foims 
almost the sole material of which tlie houses of the 
])oor are Iniilt. It is employed for watt'iqiijies, for 
whieli purpose its holhiw stems (after the jiailitions 
at the joints arc removeel ) rembw it I'lninently wi'll 
litleel. It is useel in the building of bridge's, in the 
inaniifae'lure e»f furniture, huhh'rs, imists fe>r lieiats, 
rails, fe'iices, sjK'ar-shafts, elomestie' ute'iisils, ami 
agrie'ultuni] imjih'me'nls. 3'he ste'ins are also sjilii 
up line'ly anel worke'el inte) mats, and rojie's, anet 
even inte) the sails e>f heiats. Krenn he)th the exti'r- 
nal ami inlermil ja'llich's e)f the ste'ins an exe'i'llent 
]).n)er is imieh' by hnn.'-ing anel ste'cjiing it in v\a,te*r 
till it he'eeime's a jiaste*. I.argo e|Uaiititu‘s of haiiihoo 
eane are' inijiorie'el to Kurojie' for vaiiems jnirposes, 
sue'h as the' making of walking-stie'ks, stake's for 
dowers ami the training of fruit-tree's in nwiserie's, 
anel the manufae'ture of vvieke'r weak. The leaves 
e)f some; kindv aie- usi'el as thatch in the making e)f 
hats anel mats ; tlieise mats 'eeii e'lifeihling elie'sts of 
tea he'ing inaele eif the^ leaves of erne' sja'cies eiilti- 
vale'el by the' (Miim'se' feir that j»ur])eise‘. I'lie' .shoeits, 
when yelling ami te'iide'r, are' eaten in tin* same wav 
as as)).aragns, eir heiileel with milk, eu* maelc into 
hreilh with the* aihlitieni e>f animal feuiel, spices, ami 
salt; also alenig with t'.t' yemng reieit-steieks they 
are pickh*el .a vinegar vsiicrever tliey aheaiml in the 
Kast, anel are inqieirted into Kureipe as an eastern 
ceimlimeuit umler the name Arhior or Ar/mr. The 
})ith e)f some sjiee'ies is sugary, and at ceutain 
sease)iis a sae'charine jiik'e exiieles freim it at tlie. 
je»ints, which ht'e'eime's e'enicrede on exjmsnre to sun 
and air, anel is useel fejr eioim?stic and econeunic 
purpo.se.s in Imlia. Tiiis substance is calhul hidian 
Homy, anel is erroneously also sometimes named 
Tdharis or Tfthfts/trrr, aiiame vvliich jirojierly belongs 
to another ami very reuiiarkable substance jirodiiced 
in the hollow interiiodes of the steins of some of 
the sperms (see TauasukkiO. The se'eds of some 
.species are nse.*el as rio.e, and for making a kind of 
h«*er. Bamboos arc ge*ne'rally of very rapid growth, 
anel they are' ofteni femnel in ariel situations, which 
woulel otherwise he elcsiitute of vegetation. B. 
gucidit and B. ItftifoNa, both natives of South 
America, have th ' iiite*rnoiles of the stems filled 
with clear fluid eif an agreeable taste, which, though 
containing slight trae'cs of sulphates ami chlorides, 
can scarcely be elistinguished fnun pure spring- 
water. It is not improbable that they may yet be 
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einployetl, ^yhere they do not naturally abound, to 
render diwtrictH productive which are now little else 
than deserts, in climates like those of Arabia, the 
north of Africa, and Australia; and the quality of 
the ^raiii of dilFerent species seems to deserve more 
attention than it has yet receive<l. The s[»ecies 
common in the West Indies {Ji. vulgaris) is snp- 
)()sed to have been introducetl from tlie l^ast 
iidies. A few species are found in th(‘ Himalaya, 
to an altitude of 12,()(K) feet, and a <lwarf speci<‘s 
from that re^don has been sue<-ossfully trieil in the 
open air in En^darid. See 

Baillboroll^h Castle* an ancient birtress on 
the coast of Northnniberland, o miles U of Helford, 
and IbA Sh^ of Jierwick. It crowns a basalti<! rock, 
150 feet ’ and accessible only on the SE. side. 
According to the Saxon ( 7irouir/(\ it was founded 
about 547 l»y Ida the ‘ Elame-]>earer,’ first king 4»f 
Northumbria, and name<l /khhanhurh, after Hebbe, 
his <jucen. In (>42 it was unsuccessfully liesieged 
by iVuida, the heathen king of Mercia ; .and during 
tlu^ Danish descents on England it twi<‘e was 
partly demolished. Ibibert <le Moubray, the re- 
i)ellious Earl of Northumberland, having fallen 
into the hands of Willi.im Uufus in l(>0r>, his 
countess surrendered the stronghold under the 
ilircat of seeing his eyes s<*ared out. When North- 
umh(‘rlaml was graiiUMl to Henry, son of David I. 
of Scotland, llamborough (’astle w.as reserved 
for the bhiglish crown, and her<^ Hali<d acknow- 
ledged Edward l.’s supremacy in During 

the W.'irs of the Koses, it w.as 'th(‘ scene of sevei.il 
conl!i<*ts, and was so battere<l ;in<l destroyed tluit it 
has not again be(‘n used as a fortrt‘ss. lii the r<dgn 
of Elizabeth, its gn>vernor was Sir .lohn Forster, ami 
it continued in his family till Tom Forster }orfeite<l 
it for his shan^ in the 'irt, as is finely told in .Mr 
Ilesant’s rofiiance. Ford Frewt*, Bishop <d Duiham, 
then bought it, with tin* Forster estates, and be- 
queathed it in 1721 to trustee's for benevolent pur- 
poses. The restoration of the c.astle, and its con- 
version to its present charitable uses, were cliiefly | 
carried out by the. llev. Dr .lohn Sliarpe, an li(» in ' 
17h2 left bis libr.ary to tbe institution. Its ' 
incoae*, whicli is about t’flOOO, i- v‘XjK*nd(‘d in pro- i 
yi<ling a clieaj) market for the p(n’r ; a dispensary j 
for tin* siek ; funds for maintaiiiiii;’, (*<lui atiug, 
and St art in;/ in Uf<* poor children ot the <lUlrict: 
appliances for th«* n*seue and relief of shipv i(‘eke(l 
sailors; tin' repair of ehurches ; and aiding young 
men at the universities. B.amhorongh village, near 
tin; castle, w.as a roy.al l)orough before the Fon- 
‘juest, and in the tio>e of Edwanl 1. n*tuined two 
members to ])arliameiit. (Jr.ice Darlings (<av'. ) is 
buried in the ehun hyard. Bee FreemanV hnglis/i 
Towns and Districts \ is.sd). 

ttaillllOllk* A count I S of Seuegamhia, Western 
Africa, lying in the angle formed by the Senegal 
And Faleme rivers. 'Phe climate is unln'altliy, 
especially during the niiny season ; hut the 
valleys are remarkahle for their fertility. Tn'es 
common to Westt'rn .\friea here att.dn enormous 
proportions. Vast, herds of wild oxen roam the 
hills, and most of the wild animals of Afric.a 
abound. Bam honk has rich iron ore and deposits 
of gold in its rivers, especially the Faleme. 
^^y-^'anaha and Mandiuka are the. chief towns. 
Uie inhabitants, the Mamlingoes. are ju-ofessedly 
Mohammedtans, but they di ig to lu" iy ]»agau 
sujicrstitions, and are very fcrtK.ious. 

lliiniiliii is a mount.'iiii-v.tlley in .Atgliaiiistcan, 
on the chief road between Kabul .nid Turkestan, 
and near the nortliern base; of the K<d»-i- baba range 
f «oe map at Ako’HANIST.W ). Tbe valley itself lies 
ooW feet above sea-level. The stre.im that drains it 
ultimately finds its way to the Oxus. The inhabit- 
ants are Hazj^ros. The most notable feature of 


tbe district is a number of human figures of enor- 
mous size carved in th^ conglomerate rocks, from 
2(K) to .300 feet high, which form the imrthern shlc of 
the valley. Of these there are five in all ; and the 



The Largest of tlie FiLmres at B.aini.an. 


two piin<*ip.al were described ]>y flu* (Miinese Biki- 
dhi.st monk, Hwen 1’hs,iiig, who visited tin* valley 
alsmt (5.30 a.J). By recent e.arefal me.asureiuerit. it 
appears th.at the largest is 173 teet, high, or 3 feet 
higher than the N«'ls(ui Monument in 'Prafalgar 
Square; the se(‘ond is l‘>0 feet; the other.s are 
about .70 juid ,30 foi*t. Th(‘ figures arc solidly 
e.irv<*d in niches in the rock, hut the <Iraperv and 
finishing are in stucco ; and llu‘y have been much 
d.‘*mag(‘d l*y c.arinou shot, s.aid to he those (d the 
army of Nadir Shall. I'lu* two larger figures are 
usually regarded as mah* and femiile; lint it is 
('(‘rtaiii that Hwen 'Phsaiig was right in regarding 
them both ,as ligun's (d Buddha; in the Fhinese 
travelh'r’s time thmi' was .a large Bmblhist settlo- 
rient here, with 10 commits ami KXKJ monks, and 
Bamiaii was .a ‘ rov.al city.’ 'That the tigiiies .are 
the wtirk of Ihiddhist artists from India scems 
alimist certain from their style of art, as aFo from 
the ]»ictures with u hich the niciies in which they 
stand h.ave been conchmI. Stairs cut in the rock 
en.ahle visitors to cliiiih to t he. head of the ligures. 
.Vhout two miles ca^t of Bamian theie .seems to 
iiave (*xiste<l a stu[»en.lous reeumheut figure ‘ 1000 
f(*et ill length,' rejuesenling Bmhlha entering 
Nirvana (q.v.) ; as imxlern travellers do not men- 
lion any traces of it, it was probably compo.sed of 
nibble plastered over, and so has <lis;ijq)eared. 

'Phe rocks are further full of eaves, the great 
majority of which are occupied .at the jiresent day. 
These c.avo.s have curious iloined roofs, and are 
covered with pictures in the same style of art as the 
niches eontainirig the statues. The eaves are dug 
out of the rook at various heights. 'Phere is now 
no town of Bami.an, hut there are a few small 
villages seattereil up and <lown the valley. Sec an 
article in the tAoar/a/Z of the Hot/a! Asiatic Society 
(188(5) by F.aptain 'Palliot, with notes .and sketches 
by Captain Slaitbaud. From these sketches our 
illustration is lakcu. 

BailiplOll LtM'tliros, a s. ries so called after 
the name of tludr foumlm*. the Kov. .John Bainp- 
ttui, a minor canon of S.alisbiiry, who at liis death 
in 1751 loft .1^12() per annum to the university of 
C)xford, f<»r the endowment of eight divinity lecture 
sermons, to be preaelie<l at Crest St Mary s ev(*ry 
year, and to be pulilisluMl, at the e.xpense of the 
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estate, within two months of their ileliverj'. 
The lectures are (lirectc<l to he upon the following 
suhiects : ‘to confirm aiuf estahlisli the Christian 
faith, aiul to confute all heretics .and schismatics ; 
iil)on tin; divine authority of the holy Scrijdnres — 
upon the .authority of the WTitin^s of the primitive 
rathors jis to tlie faith and jjractioe of the primitive 
Churcli -upon the divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ — upon the divinity of the Holy iThost 
— upon the artidcs of the Christi.an F.aith as com- 
jirehended in the Apostles’ ami Nicene Creeds.’ 
(.)nly men wiio have taken the degree «)f A., either 

at Oxford or Camhridga^ are qualilied forelection, 
and. the same person shall never he chosen twice. 
The lirst cour.se wa.s delivcrt'd in 1780, since when, 
with theexcejdion of theyeai-s LS.'U, 1885, and 1841, 
there has heen an unhroken series of very v.aluahle, 
hut rather learned than ]Kjpular <liscoui*ses. None 
of those have cau.sotl such controversy as the lec- 
tures delivered hy Dr Tlamjideii (<|.v.‘) in 1882, on 
‘The Schola.stic I'hilosophy consi<ler(Ml in its lie- 
lation to Christi.an Theology,’ wliiirh were attacked 
on all sides, their .author being accused of Ihitioiial- 
isin and Socinianism. ( )thcr more eminent Icc- 
t urers have 1 »ee n H e I *er (1815), 1 lat ely ( 1 822 ) , 
!Milman (1827), ami Horne (1828). The course 
delivered hy De.aii Mansel (q.v. ) in 1858, on ‘The 
Limits of Religious 'limiight,’ also gave rme to an 
interesting, hut le.ss hitter discussion. Since then, 
Canon Liddiui'.s lectun*s (1800) on ‘Our Lonl’s 
Divijiity those hv Dr Hatch on ‘ l^arlv (iirislian 
Organisation ’ ( 1880); and tlrose hy Dr Rigg on the 
‘Christian I’latoiiists of Alexaudria’ (1880) have 
heen .among tlie most important. 

A course of h'cturos .similar to the Rain]>ton w'as 
founded about the same time at (’amhrnlge jiw tlie 
Rev. John ilulse. See Htlskax LK.rTrwKs. 

Ban, .a Rersian title meaning ‘ lord,' ‘ master,’ 
or ‘keeper,’ and hrought into Kuropo hy the Avars. 
r<»rmerlv, it was bestowed on some of the military 
diiefs who giianled the eastern honndari(‘s of tin* 
Hungarian kingdom, and was therefore synony- 
mous with the (lerman Muikiintf. The ban, who 
vvas appointetl hv the sovereign, hut not for life, 
and whose appointnumt had to he ratified hy the 
n.ational diet, had originally vmy extimsive powers. 
In iiolilical, judicial, and military affairs, he was 
the supreme authmity within liis Jlnnat. The 
most iiiiiiortant lianats weitj those of Dalm.atia, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Maehow, ami S/oreiiy, 
afterwards formeil into the double hanat of Dal- 
matia and Croatia. In 184!), Croatia, Slavonhi, .and 
Dalmatia were tr.ansforme'’ into Austrian erowri- 
lamls, ami the ban made wholly independent of 
Hungary; but in LStJS Croatia ?ui(l Slavonia were 
reunited with Hungary. Due of the Hungarian 
ministers sujierintends the alfairs of the ‘Kingilmiis 
of (’roatia and Slavonia;’ while there b a special 
loc.al .administration for interim 1 alfairs. The lo-ad 
of tliLs administration is called th** Ban. 

Bri 1« a word oeenrring in most of tlie modern 
languages of Europe, ami ]uim.nily signifying 
‘ to proclaim ’ or ‘ put lisli.’ This ineaeing it retains 
in Uatnis (q.v.) of marriage. i I’u n /ii military 
language, ban is the }>art of the pojmlation lii-st 
liable to Ixj called out in case of w ar ; i lie arrihr- 
han is the re.serve. In (Germany, lie* ('’'ht or ban- 

tjitm was a sentence of out law’ry jiroiiou need in the 
middle age.s Against tlms*' w ho escaped from justice, 
or refused to submit to trial. VVe often re.ad of 
refractory princes, and even cities, being placed 
under the ban of the entpire. ^VhcIl a grant of 
laud was made for a religious ]>ur]»ose, or when a 
charter of bherties w’as granted, the tninsacf ion w'a.s 
jiroclainied in public w'itli certain ceremonies, and 
ciii'HCH \\ ;re denounced against any one w’ho should 
violate the deed. Thus huhning^ or puhlishiug. 


came to he associateil with cursing; and hence 
the origin of the popular use of tlie word. Jt 
ticcuiw in this sense in Shakespeare and Milton 
and other old writers. * 

Bana'lltu the fruit of Musa sapientinm, a 
lierhac(!ous ])lant of arboreal proportions ami 
palm-like aspect, belonging to the riatur.al order 
Musaceiv. It is believed to have heen originally 



Musa i>araiJi.siaca : 
a, fruit. 


of tin* East Indies, hut is now found, .along 
with tin* phintain, distiilnited and cultivated by 
man tlirofighont the tropical and subtropical 
regions of tin* glolx*. ’I'ln* luinaim ami the j>lau 
tain were formerly regard(‘<l as distinct species, tlie 
batter being naiinul M. jtaradisiara, hut tln‘rc is 
no real specific (listinction hetw(‘en the tw’o forms. 
'I’lie varieti<*s are ^ cry numeroii'-, .and run into (*.‘n*l« 
other by almost im])ereeptil»le gnidalions, while 
on tin* same hunch liave heen fouml growing fruits 
as divei>«* in fotm JiTid ntlier ((ualitit> as tin* dis- 
tinct types eommoiily known as )>ana)ia and jilan- 
tain. To the large-fruited group is often .ascrilied 
the more farinaceous quality usually tissociatt'd 
with the ])laTitain, and to the smalbfniited group 
the highly .sa(‘c.harine character of the hjinana. 

This <lis(inetion can hardly he maintained as con 
staiit. 'riioiigh re.'illy her>>s, tln^ bananas assnim* 
all the .ippoaiance of trees. Their .stems, formed 
iin*n*! ' of tln^ sheathing luises td the stalks of the 
large ]ialm-Iikii leaves, are soft, spongy, and desti- 
tute of woolly stnnTure, yet attain, according to 
the diH’erent sjieeies, the height of from .5 to 25 
feet. In the t topics tlie sterns are atmual -that i«, 
tliey die after perfecting the fruit, and fresh steins 
are developed from buds in the root stock, which 
i ^ perennial, ’riiese stems, or rather luids, furnish 
tin; common means of j>ro))ag.ating and mivking 
fresh plantations, and the growth is so rapid that 
the fruit is usually ripe within ten months of the 
time of pl.anting the oll’scts. When full grown, 
the stem is surmounted by a crown of large leaves, 
<) to 10 feet long l>v 2 to 8 feet hroail, the blade. 
resembling the hlaile of an onr, wdth a strong fleshv 
foot-stalk and mid rib. The flow ers spring in great 
spikes from the centre of the crow'ii of leaves, and 
are .arrangeil in wdiorl-like clusters along the spik^ J 
the female flowers occupying the base of the spike, 
and tin? male the apex. The fruits are vanously 
formed, some being angular, others cylindrical or 
even spherical, and vary in length from' 4 to 12 
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iiicheH, an<l in diametor from 1 to H inches. The 
avera<j:e weight of a hunch is about 25 lb., but in- 
(livhlnal lmiic)ie.s often exceed 40 lb. 

It is one of the principal sources of food in 
troi>ical countries, taking' the place of the cereals 
of more temj)erato climates. Its j)rod active powers 
are pvodij^ious ; per imjMU'ial acre, it was estimated 
l»y Humboldt to ^u’oduce 44 time.s more by weight 
than the potato, and 1.'1.‘3 times more tlian wheat. 
It is stated that tlic fresh core of the fruit yiel<ls 
about 40 per cent, of <lry meal. The more mealy 
kinds are never eaten raw exo#pt when ripe., but 
in all its unripe stages it is boiled and eaten as a 
vegetable. It is roakted also and llavoured with 
the juice of orange or lemon and sugar, ami made 
into compotes ; dried in ovens or in the sun, with 
the ad<U 'on of spices ami sugar, it is formed into 
a paste tliat will keej) in a j)erfect comlition for 
years. In South America, besides forming an in- 
dis])ensable article of diet in its fr(‘sh state, it is 
also an important article of int<‘rnal tra.dointhe 
shape of Hour. The sugary or iuseious kinds arc 
used also in a variety of wavs, and preserved hy 
drying. l»y fermentation it yiehls a wliolesonie wine. 

'J’h(‘ banana is in many other ways useful to 
man. The stem yields a jniee tJiat is (*niployed as 
an astringent, ami its sjMUigy ]»itb, when pounded 
ami b<uled, forms a tolerably mitrilious food of a 
sUinOiv character. In 'J’omjiiiu the stcmis are 
buniedi, Jiml the ash uscmI in piiriiyiiig Migar. All 
parts of the plant alioiiml in t'llne which is believe«l 
to be well adajited to the maiiiifactnn‘ (if « ordage 
aii<l ]>ap(‘r, but has never Ijccn systematically 
utilised, except in the most limile<l maiim‘r. 'I’le* 
inliahilanls ot Dacca make from it the string of tlu‘ 
how willi uhi<’h th(*y teaze cotton, ami in some of 
the islands of the Indian Ocean cloth is made from 
it. 'I’he to]> of the stem is Ixiih'd ami eaten as a 
vegetable., aj\d the leaves are use<l in ]>ac‘king. ;iml 
for many domestic purjxi-^i's, 

'rii<M*e are many other species (d Jlustr, ilie 
in(»st mitahle of those* l)esi(I(*s the Imnana haxing 
edilde fruit being 71/. ('(irnulis/ui, a very dwarf 
form, largely cultivated in (Md?ia ; tlie fruit having 
siii"'ar ([ualitie.s to the tyj)i<*al form of plantain - 
i.e, larinaeeous rather tluui sateharine. It is not 
um-om ion in hothouse'* in tliis countr\, being 
casil\ eiiitivati d. .1/. /c / ////.v ( A liaca, <]. v. ) is tlie 
plant that yields tlie valuabli* lilac known under 
the naim* of Manilla Hemp, a ]»roduet of the 
IMiilippine ami neighbouring islands. ^I'lie tiner 
(|nalitie,s of this tilue are workixl into delicate 
fabri 's, so extrenedy line that many yards may be 
inclosed in the li'Uiow of tlm band. M. irntjliuhf 
Uii'Hm, remarkaide for bearing its clusters of fruit 
erect (not jicmleut as in the other (‘diblc species), 
furnislics food to Hie natives of tlic Moluccas, 
wlicre the jdaiit grows wihl 71/, rhis<'(( \ a native 
of Abyssinia, does not yield edible* fiuil, but the 
stem, bebire it becomes bard ami tibrou'-, is an 
excellent esculent. Hntc<* .says; ‘ M' lien s«ift, like 
a turnip well boileil, if eat<*n with milk or luitter, 
it is the best of all 7«>od, wliolesou.c, nourisliing, 
and easily digested.* 

UfUllSISy or lb NAS, the name of three ilvcrs of 
India. --( 1 ) A river of Ibiiputaim,, rising in the 
Aravalli Mountains, tiows N h]. ihnmgb Alewar for 
mile.s, then 8E. , ami falls into tin* ( liambal, 
after a total course of ;i(M‘ mih*s. Id) A river 
which also rises in the Aravalli ^I<Muitains, and 
after a south-westward cov se of ISU mih*s, is lost 
in the Uunii of C'utch. (3) A river of Chutia 
Nagjuir, Ilengal, has a north- wc'-l ward course of 
about 70 miles, and falls into the Son, near 
Ramjiur. 

ttftnaty any district or territory under a Han 
(q.v.), but specially applied since 1718 to a part of 
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Hungary which has no separate hrm or goveinor. 
Hounded \V. by the Tbeiss, S. by the Danube, and 
N. by the Maros, it f^msists of the three counties 
of Temesvar, Torontill, and Krassova. Pop. (1880) 
1,308,341. H is ])artly mountainous and partly 
Hat, is swanijiy and unhealthy in the west; but is 
emiiionily fertile ami productive, yielding licli 
crojis of wheat and other grain. The mines are 
valuable. The ])riri(*ipal town is Temesvar. It 
was forined into an .Austrian crown-laml in 1849, 
but was incorporated with Hungaiy in 18()0. 

Railbri<l{(0, a town in ( 'ounty Down, Ireland, 
on a sU*c]» slopi* on the left bank of the Hanii, 76 
miles N. ot Dnlilin. It is a thriving seat of the 
linen iiiannbictnre in all its stages, from the jire- 
paration of the .soil for the llax-s(*e<l to the tinisbing 
of tlie linest linen. Miles of bleaeliing-grecns exist 
in the vieinitv, ami ininierons factories along the 
Hann. Poji. (1841 ) 3324 ; (1881 ) r)009. 

Itaillniry, a small tiiwn of Oxfordshire, on the 
Oxford (anal and the (3ierw(‘Il, 23 miles N. of 
Oxford, and 78 NW. of f.ondon hy rail. Its strong 
castle, built about 11*25, was demolished «lnring the 
(Jreat Uel>ellion, when nanburv was noted for 
Puritani<‘al z<‘al. in 1409 the Yorkists were dc- 
feateil in the vicinity. Tlie. town is still famous 
for its cakes ami ale, as in Ik'ii Jonson’s day ; and 
it nianufaetiircs webbing ami agricnltural imple- 
im'uts. Among tin* hui Mings are the parish elmrch 
(1797) and the town-haU (1854). 'Pill 1885 Han- 
bnry retiinieil a member lo ]»arliament. Pop. 
(187! ) 41*2*2 ; ( 1881 ) 30(H). 

Itsilli** legally, is a seal or bench of justice, and 
in this sense has giNcn rise* b) the exj'ression of the 
i'iiigUsli couiis ot coiiiinon law ‘ sitting in h/ine,’ or 
/// f'litiro — tltat is, sil ting together on the heneh of 
their res]K‘ctive courts. SiiM*e the .ludicature Act, 
1873, tuo or more judges sitting together arc called 
a 1 >ivi.sional ( ’onrt. 

llailOa* i-laml from 8 t«) 20 miles hroad 
!\ing SE. oi Sumatra, from uhieh it is separated 
by the Strait ot Hanea. Togtdlier with a few con- 
tiguous islands it forms tlie Duteli Kesidency of 
Hanea, >\ill) an area of 4977 sq. m., ami a i»op. 
(lS.S3)ot‘ 70,877, of wlioin as many as ‘20,495 wore 
t'him*.so, 'I'he surface is foi’ the most jiart level or 
iiiidulat ing, hut the island is by no means fertile, 
tlu‘ banana ami the <lmian Ix'iiig its only fruits, 
(odd, iron ore, silver, lead, ami anihor are found, 
hut tin is ihe chief mineral. 'I’lie annual output 
is valued at ov**r .1‘3.>(),()00, ami most of it limls 
a market in (dhi i.i ami .Iaj»;m. 'Phe once dense 
fori’sts have been terribly thinned for smelting pur- 
M)ses. 'I'lie principal iiii]>orts are rice, salt, and 
‘hiropean goods. 3 In* capital, Muntok, in the 
north -we.st part of tin? island, has a fort and 
3(MH) inliabitaiits. 

Kaiiro (It.), a conimereial term moaning the 
standard money in whicli a hank keej)s its 
accounts, as distinguisheil from the current money 
of tin* place. 33ie distinction was more necessary 
wlicii the curnnicy was dcjircciatiMl, or when it 
consisted, as it often did, of idipped, worn, and 
foreign coins. These tiio early oanks ( \ eniee, 
Amsterdam, Ac.) receivetl at their intrin.sie worth, 
and credited the di'positor in their hooks with this 
hank-value. 'Plic tf'rm was ehictly applied to the 
money in which the Hamhing hank kejit its 
accounts, h(‘fore tlie adojdioii of the new nniveisal 
coinage of the t German (‘inpirc. It was not repre- 
sented hy any coinage. See also H\N(*. 

llaiicroft, K, principally distinguished 

as the author of the history (>f his country, hut 
not without note as a diidomatist co|.>rii:ht i>*ss in i .s. 
ami statesman, was horn in M'or- i.y .t. b. uiu.inott 
ce.ster, Massachusetts, October 3, 

1800. At the age of thirteen he entered Harvard 
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College, graduated with high honours in 1817, and 
spent two years in stinly at ( Gottingen, (Jorniany, 
where in 1820 he reeeive<l tfno degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Keturning to America in ltS22, he 
served a year as (Jreek tutor in Harvard College 
when he and Dr (/ogswell, a fellow-tutor, estah- 
lished the Uound Hill SiOiool at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, with which Bancroft was associated until 
1830. In 1823 ho published a volume of poems, and 
subsequently made translations from thetJcrmauof 
the minor poems of ({oethe, Schiller, \’c., and of 
some of the liistorieo-political w(nk» of Heeren. 
Tn 1834 appearo<l the first volume of his Uistorff of 
thn United Stotes from the Discovery of the (Uni- 
tinent ; followed hy the second ami third vtdumes 
in 1837 and 1840 respectively — the whole embracing 
The History of the Cotonis(ttion of the. United States. 
These wore succeeded in the interval from 1852 to 
I860 by five volumes narrating the history of the 
colonial period to the Declaration of Independence, 
and in 1866 ami 1874 respectively by the fwo con- 
cluding volumes, bringing the history to the treaty 
<>f peace with the mother-country in 1782. Ban- 
croft subsequently ])ul>li^hed The History of the 
Formation if the Constitution of the Ihiited States 
(2 vols. 1882), which aftcM wards formed a constitu- 
ent j)art of the revised edition of the complete 
History of the Ignited States, embraced in six 
voluiiies (1882 84). In his political sentiments, 
Bancroft in early life was a democrat. IB* serveil 
as collector of the port of Bo.ston (1838 41), under 
President Van Buren, and >tas an unsuccessful 
camlidate for the governorsliip of Massachusetts in 
1844. He accepted a seat in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Polk as secretary <>f the Navy in 1845, and the 
following year was a|)pointed minister to the court 
of St Jafiies, a position which he filled until 1840, 
with honour to his country. A p(‘riod of retire- 
ment from jmhlic life followo<l his return to 
America. Tn the civil war he was heartily in 
accord with the nationa,! government, ami in 1867 
he was appointed by President Johnson minister to 
Berlin, serving with distinguishe<l ability until re- 
called at his own re(|nest in 1874. Me afterwards 
resided in Washington, contributing occasional 
articles to magazines. He died I7th January 1801. 

Bancroft, H yuKirr, an imiustiious North 
American hist<»iian, honi in the state of (Jhio in 
18.32, settled at San Francisco in bS.Vi, where he 
.started a bookshop, and soon amassed a large 
fortune. He formed ;it a vast exi)'*nse a library of 
40,(XX) volumes, uiaiiily on old American history 
and ethnography. A part of the b<M»ks e<»lieeted 
for the lilnary of tlie Knipnor Maximilian of 
Mexico came into his possession. Tlie result of 
his profound stmlies is his well-known work, 'The 
Nail re Itaecs of the Vaeijie States (5 >-ols. New 
York, 1875 76), forming the lirst portion of liis 
colossal undertaking, a History if the Paetjie St<des 
of North Ameriea, to lie complet'd in 39 \ol.s. Of 
this, vol. i. ai»peare<l in 1882. 

Bancroft, Kicharp. Archhisinip of Oantcr 
bury, and a bitter opponent of tin* Pontdiis^ v/as 
born nt I'arnwortli, ti.'im'Jisliire, 151 i Sent to 
Cambridge by his uncle, Hugh (Jurwt n, .\rcli 
bishop of Diihlir?, he to(d< his B.A. in 1567, and in 
1576 became re<‘ tor of Teversham, Cciwb’ i«lgeHhin* 
Other j>refennents foIlowe<I in raiiid s ie^*es.>ioii, 
until in 1597 he uas consenated Bi.sho]» of 
liOndoT). He attended Fli/aheth <luring her last 
illness ; ami at the famous Ham])ton Court Con- 
fereuee under J lines I., In- was one of the chief- 
commissioners on ]»ehalf of the C’hurch of England, 
and t<K)k the lead in the disputations. He 
succeeded Whitgift as Archbishoj) of (Vtntcrlmry 
in 1604, and died Novemlier 2, 1610. Bancroft liad 
a high character as a preacher and statesman, an<l 


was a vigilant ruler of the church. He is author 
of two treatises and Wo sermons, one of which, 
preached at St Paul’s in 1588, contains a furious 
invective against the Piiritaius. 

Band, in Architecture, is the name given to any 
Hat fascia or oriiament which 
is continued horizontally 
along a wall, or hy which a 
buihliiig Is encircled. Bands 
often consist of hdiage, 

<puitrefoils, or of simi»le 
bricks. Band of shaft is 
the moulding or suits of^ 
mouhlings hy which the 
pillars ami shafts are emdrcled 
in (b)thic arcliitecture. 

Several bands are often 
placed at e<[ual distances on Band of a {Shaft, 
the body of the shaft, when 
it is long, in which case they are known as shaft 
rings. 

|{atid, or B.wds, linen pemhants from tlie neck, 
forming part of clerical, legal, ami acmhmiic cos 
tnme. It is a moot (pieslion whether they are a 
survival of tht^ Amice (q.v. ), or imme<liate descmid- 
ants of the wide falling collar which was a ]>art of 
the onlinarv ci\'ilian dic.ss in tlie ndgn of James I. 
In the .Vnglicaii (’hnrch tli(*y now are .sehloin worn, 
except hy ultra Low (’hurclimcii ; hut they ai(5 iii 
common use N\ilh Presbyterian ministers (onlaincil 
ministers as dislingnished from licentiates). 
Foreign ('afliolic, ecclesiastics wear black hands 
witli a narrow white bordtu-. 

Baud# Military Bands dillcr from full 
ondiestral bamls in ludiig wholly composed of wind- 
instruments and drums. The musical instrumenls 
allowed liy government to regiments in the service 
are eonfined to trumpets and bugles for tlie eavalry 
and artillerv, and fifes, bugles, hagpiiies, anil 
drums for tlie infantiy and iJigldaml regimem.-;, 
'I’he usual nnmlier .itlaclied to infantry ri'ginicnts 
is 16 drummers and (ib is (or buglers). The 16 are 
supposed (o he aide to play either instrument, and 
are commanded hy a si.'igeant dnimmer (bmiieily 
(‘ailed dnim-majori. 'I’lie Higlilaml regiimmls 
have eacli, in achlition, 5 pi}a*rs ami a sergeant- 
piper (foimerly jiipe major), uho form a s]»ccial 
pipe haiitl. (’avalry n‘giments haM‘ 8 trumpeters 
and a sergcant-tiiimperi*!* (foriiierlv truinjicl- 
major). Tlicst* several p(‘rformers, wlio are paid 
Id. per day more than j»ri\ate soldiers, are allowc'il 
for the striotly militnrv puij>os(‘ (»f signalling com 
mau ls, vVc., in circumstauci's in wiiicdi the human 
voice would he iisclcs .. In addition to these thtue 
are genei.illy a niiiiiln*r «d ‘acting’ jdpers, tniiii- 
l»eters, \c., \vho do md g(it the evtra Id. 

To meet tlie instri. mental and other ex])ens(‘s 
of a full musical hand, tlie ollicers above subaltern 
rank, in addition to a fixed sum on ajipointment 
.‘onl promotion, e.Lch contribute twelve days’ Jiay 
j'cr annum to a hand fund, (ioveniment allows 
lie* -mvices of 20 men, 1 eorjioral, 1 .sergeant, and 

hamlmast(*r, over ami above tin* drummers, &c. 
already described. Boys are also allowed to the 
extent of 1 p(*r c(‘nt, of the men in tlui rogiinciit. 
This luings the number up to about 30. T<> 

make the usual number of bet>veeii 40 an 1 50 
performers, extra men aie drawn from the ranks; 
these are, however, liable to take rank duty on 
a full insiieetioii parade of the regiimmt or in 
active s(‘rvice. In ordinary infantry regiments 
the pipers and drummers are not usiially in the 
hand, as tlieir diitic's employ them otherwise. Tn 
the rilles, however, tlie buglers, mJio are more 
numerous than in other regiments, and in cavalry 
regiments the trumpeters, all lielong U) the band, 
except in such rifle regiments as have their bnglei’S 
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organised into a separate bugle band. The number 
of men allowed for the band in cavalry regiments is 
15, 1 corporal, 1 sergeant, besides Ijoys, in addition 
to the trumpeters, (iovernment als<» contributes 
£S0 per annum to the band fund of each rc.giment. 
Cavalry regiments usually jxissess a double band 
(composed of the same ])crformers)— naimdy, a 
bra^s band for mounted duty, consisting generally 
of valved brtiss instruments, treble, tenor, and bass, 
which can be played with one hand, leaving 
tlie other free for tlie inanagoment of the horse ; 
and a rei-tl band for dismounted duty or ‘pro- 
gramme performance,’ in which clarionets, llutes, 
bassoons, i'tc. are ii/cludiMl. In marching regi- 
nn.mts, where the performers have the use of lM»th 
hands for their instruments, the selection is wider, 
and the . llowing may he given as a tyi)e of a regi- 
lueiital band : 1 ])iccolo, 1 oboe, *2 Ei? clarionets, 
12 11? clarionets, 2 bass clariomds, 2 bassoons, 4 
liorns, ‘2 ))aritoncs, 2 euplioniiims, 4 basses, 4 
cornets, 2 trumpets, trombones, 2 drums. A 
great many regiments also have a few performers 
aide to play stringed iiistniiiKMits, usually violon- 
cello and double bass, to assist in the performance 
of classical music ; some regiments <‘ven possessing 
a full string band. Previous to ISoT, the hand- 
nia.sters in the army were almost always juivate 
individuals, mostly foreigners, engaged 1)y the 
oilicers to instruct the hand, ami young players 
were taught by tliem and the ])and-serg<*ant. In 
that year, however, goveninumt institute<l a school 
of military niusie at Knclh.T Hall, 'rwick< nham. 
At lirst it occupied the same auouialous position as 
tlu'- hands tliemselves, l)eing partly supporte<l by 
g()\ (M inmuit and partly by a coutriI)ution of .CIO per 
annum fjoni oaeli regiment ; Imt in 1SG7 llic* War 
OHice to<dv it over as a g<»vei iiment scliool. and now 
|)a\s th(‘ entire e cpeiises. It has a director of musi(? 
and nine jirofi'ssors. Idie juiuiary object of tliis 
school is to train promising men, usuallv band ser- 
geants rccommende<l by tludr eommamling-ollicer, 
for the position nf l>and masters. They spend about 
two years in tin* institution, ami are fully instructed 
in ‘ counterpoint’ in four jiarts, and in a knowledge 
of t!,c, compas.s, caj»abilitics, and proper eombina- 
ti(Ui of the various militiua ijiti>i<al iiistruimmts. 
'riic ar uy is now alt(»g»‘ther siipplic'd with band- 
nuisters from this college: al»oui twt'iUy pei annum 
leaving to join dill'crcnt legiment--- 'riiey belong 
to the stu vice, aie warraiit-ollicers (a rank sjMxdally 
iiitnuluced into the army for tludr beiielit), ami are 
paid by goveriinKMit os. per day ami rations, in 
addition to .L‘70 i)er aiuinin from the otHcers’ baud 
fund, with an alh»\\ tiice for house-rent wlum living 
out of barracks, the gioernimmt strictly adhering 
to the anomaly of the position l)y thus paying 
only half the haiidmaster’s salary. Kueller llajl 
also trains sueli young iiistruiueiitalisis for ngi- 
niental hands as are rccommemUMl In' l»aodmastcrs 
from among the most promising of tlicir boys, 
’riiese band boys cither are sons of soldiers in the 
regiment, or come from the Duke of York’s School, 
the Hiheriiian School, Dublin, bands of in- 
dustrial schools, or any source whence l»o\swith 
a knowledge of music o.in V»e got. When a bo> 
is recommended to Kiieller Hall, he is kej>t for 
eighteen months or two years, thoroughly insli ucted 
in the use of his instrument, and returned to his 
regiment; and if he has talent .iiid hehavos tiimself, 
he has a gmxl chance of evi utually ri ing to the 
position of bandmaster. When a T**ginieiit goes 
from home on active service, f the ab.^ence promises 
to bo short, as in the cjise of the A >bantee war, the 
liand is left at home till its return ; if the regiment 
i« going on loim service, tlie memliers of tlie hand 
go with it and assist in ambulance duty, as for 
instance during the Indian Mutiny. 

The sergeant-drummer in infantry regiments and 


the sergeant -trumpeter in cavalry regiments is the 
military commander ()f the band, the haiidrnaster 
having authority only rtver the music, ainl the men 
as musicians. The various Guards’ hands in London, 
the liands of the Jtoyal Engineers, the Koyal 
Artillery, and the Royal Marinos at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, are allowtsd more men 
than the line regiments. The Guards' bands have 
also the privilege individually of accej)tiiig private 
cngageiiieiits, when those <\o not interfere with 
their duty, in ])lain clothes, in addition to the 
ordinary eiigagmuoiits as l)aMds by ‘ j)ermi.'<.sion of 
the coiiiniaiiding-olliccr.’ The emoluments thus 
open to tlie men, induce a ln*tter class of musicians 
to remain in the service tlian w<mld be. the ease 
were they resti icteil to tboir pay as soldiers. The 
bandsmen of line r<‘giment> liave less opjjortuiiity 
of private engagement.'^, ami can »udy go in plain 
clothes by special ])ermis.doii. TIk'V have, iiow- 
e.ver, their chance of band engagements, the 
receii>ts being dividcjl among the band. 

The duty of legimental liands is to ]day at regi- 
mental j>arades, at ‘ marches out,' to the oni<;ers at 
mess, and when reepurod hv the oflicers. Formerly 
the music reijuired by the "1)^x1 had to be arranged 
ami ‘scored ’ l)y the bandmasUM*, but tlu;re are now 
many journals piibli.slied (the earliest Boosoy’s 
Miliiarjf Jour mu, 1840) with arrangements of all 
kinds of iiiu.sic for military bands, thus relieving 
the 1)andmasL(U' from mneb of his hardest work. 
These journals are of great sci vice to both military 
and amateur l)a.mls, bringiu;; within the reach of 
evcr\ one the linest music, arranged by tin; very 
best musiciaii.s of the day. 

Anr(fl - F]ag-sln]).s oiily are supposeil to 

(‘aiTV bands, ]>ut other large sliips (eouinianded by 
ollicei-s not l(*ss in rank than a post captain) 
usuallv al.Mj do so, at the o))tion of tluj otiicers. 
d'hey have gemually from 10 to 1.“) ])erforiuers, and 
are mostly su[»plii*d from the boy hands of training- 
ships, .supi>lemented by retired army bandsmen 
who may join the ships for the imrj>ose. As in 
the arni\ , the olli(*('rs provide a hand fuml, to 
whieh govermiieiit oonlributes a imiximum sum of 
£‘20 per annum, and from wldeh tlu' bandmaster’s 
and band men's pay are sui>plemented and the other 
ex)>en.ses met. 

I’fJiuitcer and Amutrur - The great 

development of the Mdunteer movement hits led 
to a eorrcsjjonding de\ elojuiient in amateur )>arids, 
nearly everv \olunteer regiment jo^^'.e.s.sing one. 
Their organisation i-<, as elusely as the eireum- 
.'^laiices ]>ermit, identical wiili that of the re^^ular 
army bands, and need not 1'* further de.s<*rih(*d. 
Other amateur hands are now eommou tliroughout 
the country, nearlv evf*ry small town having its 
‘instrumental lauul.’ Some of tlie amateur bamls 
of Yorkshire and Laneashire, eonsisting mostly 
of working-nien engage«l in mills, iron-works, or 
collierie.'S are really gt)od, executing all kinds 
of iuusi<* in an astimishingly creditable manner, 
considering their ojipoitunities for oractice. Many 
districts ha\ e their annual bra.ss baud contests at 
which considerable sums of money are given as 
prize.s. For other bauds, see OiicUKSTKA. 

chief town of a district in the North- 
west Provinces, India, 95 miles S\\ . of Allaha- 
bad, on the right bank of the Ken River. The 
which is straggling and ill-built, but with 
clean, Avide streets, luis 0(5 iuos(|ues and 1(51 Hindu 
temples. Pop. (ISSl) ‘2S,974. It is a great mart 
for cotton. ---I he ilDtrict of Randa contains 3061 
sq. m. ; its chief protluct being cotton. Pop. (1881) 
098,608. 

are used by surgeons to keep a part 
of the body at rest, to apply pressure, or to retain 
dressings or apparatus in position. There are two 
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chief varieties — the roller, and the triangular 
handkerchief bantlage. The former is that most 
used for applying pressuiVj an<l retaining dress- ^ 
ings : the latter tor fixing splints and as slings, ; 

and as an immediate j 
surgical appliance in 
casiis of acchlcnt or 
emergency. 

The ItuUer namifuje 
is a strip of cali- 

co, llannel, or elastic 
wehlhng, six yards 
long ; its breadth 

should be oiie-hfth 

<»f the average cir- 
cumference of the 
l)art b) which it is 
api)lied. In aj»plyiiig 
it to a limb, it must 
commence at the ex 
treniity, and pass 
upwards without in- 
I toiler Bandage. terruptioii towanls 

the trunk. It must 

cover the avIioIo surface, and ex(‘rt gentle and 
eouahle jirossure througlmut, c.specially in regions 
likely to be dependent, since swelling and <iiscom- 
fort o(’eur at points where the hamhige is absent or 
too slack ; too tight hamlaging, on the oilier hand, 
may hinder the circulation and lead to mortifica- 
tion of tlie part. Ihitli t'dges of the bandage must 
be equally tight, or it will not lie smootlily <>n the 
limb, hut will gape and tend to slip ofV. No two 
skin surfju’cs (e.g. two fingers) must he hound in 
(contact, since the acciiniulation and decompo.sition 



Fig. 1. - 


of cutaneous secretions lx5tweeTi them will give rise 
to irritation. This can be avoided by interposing a 
layer of alisorhent, antiseptic material, such os bor- 
acic lint. When a harsh and inelastic bandage is 
used, it must not be ajiplied directly to the siu?ace, 
but over closely lil ting woollen hose, arm-gloves, i'vc., 
which mitigate its pressure and protcirt the skin, 
A soft bandage may be apjdied directly; elastic 
W(d)bing must only be ajiplied over thick dressings 
or layers of cotton- wool that distribute and equalise 
the strong pressure it exerts. A bandage will slip 
unless both its ends are secured. In commencing 
to bandage any part of a lindi, fix,,tlie roller by 
passing it round altcniate.ly*above and below the 
prominence of the nearest available joint ; then 
cover the part to he handageil by encircling it with 
coils of bandage api>lied consecutively from Ixdow 
npwfirds, each looj) covering the upi>er two-thirds 
ol that previously applic<l. In parts wliere the 
limb thickens ra]ddly from below upwards, tlu' 
harnlage must he frcqiieiitly ‘ rev(?rsed ^ to make it 
lie suHxithly. Holding sternly the l<)o[)s alreadv 
applied, the bandage is folded sharply u])on itself 
from above downwanls, so tliat f lic external surface 
of the loop next aj)plied is the same* that was next 
the skin in the previous looj». This corrects tlie 
tendency to leave ]>ortions of skin uncovered in 
eonieal parts of a limb. The hamhige is fastened 
by a safetv-i»in, wldeli should traverse several 
layers of the roIl<*r and any texture iut rod need 
between tlie harnlage and tin* skin. The toes and 
linger tips should l»e left uncovered ; if th(‘y look 
dusky or become cohl, it shows that the Itarnlage 
is too tight, and must be at once loosened (u- 
remove<l. 



Fig. J. 


'The Handkerchief Bandage (tig. ll i is a triangulei 
piiMic of cotton cloth, made by ciittieL'’ a .s»|uarc 
3 ’ard of the material diagon.i' fim i ciiiner to 
corner. It may also he conslnieied from an or- 
dinary pocket-liandkerchief, by dividing, it in the 
same way, and combining the tuo sum' I triangles 
thus producwl into one larger triangle »v taeking 
together two of their shorter sj !cs (see fig. 2, 15). 
When thus cr»nstructed, the bandage consists of 
a peak tlig. 2, two sides (S'»S';, two tails 

(T'T), ami a base (B'). This apjilhince ma^’^ be 
us<m1 for a great number of purposes in addition to 
those for whicdi the roller hanuage is applied. If 
it be de8irc<l to fix dre.s8iiig8 in pf»sition, and U) 
cover a l.rge area of the Ikk^V surhure, it is used 
Uiifolded. If it 1)0 required to c.pply pressure liriiily 


.vr».| locally, or to fix tlressiiigs, sjdints, or other 
.. I 'plications on movable parts, it is tolded into a 
broader or nai-roMcr cravat form, as .shown in 
fig. 2, and is thus a]>plicd to the }>art in (jiies- 
tion. In folding the harnlage, the peak is turueil 
over, so as to touch the middle part of the base 
(C, 1), and the luimlkercliief is then folded ujmn 
ibself longitudinally to one-half or one-tliird of if?^ 
presfjnt breatlth, according to the larger or smaller 
circumference of the lirnl) it is intended to 
encircle, and the size of the area it is desired to 
cover. For most purjioses the narrower form (C, 2) 
will be fomnl most convenient, since it adapts 
itself more easily to the inequalities of the 
to which it is applied. In its unfolded form 
the handkerchief is used os a covering for the head 
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(tig. 2 , a), and as a support to dressings applied to 
the shoulder {b), chest (c), stump (e), hand (/), 
foot (</), and hip (//,). In this form also it is 
use<l as the ordinary sling for injuries of the 
upper extremity (t), where the weight of the arm 
is suppc)rted by tlie patient s neck and shouhlers, 
and the injure<l parts are thus saved from strain 
and kept at rest. If this be sunplemented by a 
second handkerchief bamUigis folded narrow, wliich 
encircles the chest and the injured arm above 
the elbow (./), the whole upper t‘xtremity is not 
onlv supported but kept lirinly immovable; which 
adils greatly t() the comfort and safety of a patient 
iimiiediately alter aii -aceblent, during bis trans- 
ference to a hospital or to his liome. In its foldetl 
form it iiiakes an adjiiirable temporary support to 
injured j ints, such as the wrist (/»;), ankle (/), 
elbow (ya), and knee (n)> ^^-ud in wounds of the 
eye (o), scalp (/y), arm ( 7 ), thigh (y), v'v.e., while the 
careful application of such a hamlage satisfuetorily 
supports tlie jaw (&■) in cases of severe bruising or 
fra(*.ture. One of its most important uses in the 
narrow cravat form is to lix iinprovisecl splints /// 
A 7 ,V// in cases of frarture of the ext remit i<‘s (/, //, 
yj, and tr). In this form it is also use«l as a wrist 
or hand sling (.r), wl»ere the wrist-joint onlv is 
iujurcil, and alone needs to he supjiorted, or where 
a wound of the liaiid necessitates tliat memhei's 
complete rest. In cases of severe lyleediiig from 
wounds of tlie t*\tremities, it sliouhl he used 
as a ((pv. ). If tlie bleeding he of a 

I .s/y/y/yVy// character, it implies that an artery ( f con- 
i siderahle si/e is «livhled. In this ea.se tln/hainlage 
must he irnuh* to encircle tin*, limb hi’dicr uj) than 
tlie scat of tlie wound, ami must he tightened by 
twisting (//) until the limb is coinjiletely (muI- 
sl rioted ami the lileeding temporarily .irVesleil, 
while immediate surgical assistance is soiiglit for. 
If tlu‘ bleeding Ik; of an character, tin* hand 

age is not ajiidied higher up the limb than the 
wound, hut over tlie veuud itself. A stone or 
other hard suhstam'e is lirinly wrapjHsl in apiece 
of cotton cloth or Ujit ami tlinist into ilic woiiml, 
and the eravat-liamlkercliief aj>plie<l around the 
linih at the jiart siiflieitmtly tiadit to hold this 
extemporised plug in jiositimi ( . ). Hen*, tin* oh- 
ioct is • ot to control tin* cironlalion of the wlndi* 
linih. hut to pre.’.ent the. (■"'•ape of blood fiom the 
Wound. 'This can he greatly .Mssislctl l>y attending 
to the iiositiori of the wtiunded limb in 1 elation 
to the law of gravitation. In '-^iieli circuiii'^tanee.s 
it IS usually suflicieiit, after a)>pl\ing tin* plug 
and hamlage, to sujrport the up]>ci (*xtrcmity in 
a sling, and to pi ‘p up the 1 ow<t extremity on a 
high pillow. Should tiiis, however, prove in 
etreetual, it is well to try lirni llexion of the joints 
aliove the wound, which usually stops tin* bleeding. 
If this too fail, the wliole limli mu.-t he coii- 
'<tricLcd by the t\viste»l handkerchief above 
described ; >vliieh, however, one would gladly avohl 
if possible, since it is a sonn e of g'vat sull» ring to 
the patient. In seeming the ends of the hamlage. 
they should either he iumI together with a ‘re<*f' 
knot (*), which will hold lirinly, in eonl?-adis- 
tiiiction to the ‘ grainiv ’ knot ( f), which tcmls to 
>^lip ; or if the km>t iiom its jio.-ition cansi* dis- 
comfort to the jiatient, it should ho dispensed 
with, and the txvo cuds of the handkerehict sewn 
tiigetlier with strong thread ir sew’ing worsterl. 
TJie ligure represents the h.;iulkcrcl»icf liamlage 
supplied by the St Andrew’s And lUianee A.s- 
sociation to ite mem hers fo n.se as a ‘lirst aid’ 
to the injured in cases of accident and emergency. 

^ Banda lslcs« a portion of the Molucca.^, con- 
s<^ting (>f 12 islands, 0 of which are uninhabited, 
about 50 miles to the south of Ceram. Their mean 
mt. and long, respectively are 4“ 30' S., and 129“ 50' 
Area, 17 «q. in. ; pop. estimated at 500 


Europeans and half-castes, and 6000 natives, mostly 
descendants (if the emaiiciiiated slaves. The chief 
prcMlnetion is the mitnieg, the average annual 
export of wdiicli spice amounts to 1,460,0(K) Ih., 
xv'ith a corresjHmding (jiiaiitity— over 280,000 Ih.- - 
of mace. An active volcano, (lunoiig-Api (1744 
feet), risi's near the coiitro of the group. In 
1801-14 the islands were acipiirod by the Dutch. 

Ban dnj an', a pass over a rang( 3 of the IHma' 
laya.s, in Kplmiir. It is amidst mountains of 
gneiss, ami is covrued with perpetual snow^ Tho 
siiiniiiit of the pass is 14,851 feet aliove the sea, 
ami is in :U *22' N. lat., 78 4' E. long. 

Baildail'a, a kind of jniuled liandkercliief of 
Indian origin, now extensively made in Jhitain, 
usually of cotton. 'Fhe cloth is tirst dyed Turkey 
red, ami then the ]*atti*rn is made hy discharging 
the colour with hleacliiiig liquor in a powerful 
ih'amali jirc'ss. 1 he pattern to he discharged is 
cut out on two plates of such metal (lead) as may 
not he acted on by the Tmuor, and of the full size 
of the hand kcrc.liicf. A di^/eri or more are put in 
at once h(*tw(‘cii the plates, ami so many ot these 
courses are entered togclluM’ as till the press, when 
tiie ju'essure is applied, ami the liquor is run in on 
the upjicriMo.st joate, wliich is gr<)()\ iMl 011 the, u]>per 
side to receive, it, and holed to pass it fiom jdate 
to plate through all the cloth-folds in the jucss. 
The pressure on the cl(.)th, to iiiaki* clean work hy 
preventing the s])r(‘adiug of tin liipior, is eiiorinou.s. 
riic j»af terns in the real hamlana .style of jnintirig 
are spots and <liaiiioml priiit.<, the best .suited for 
discharging, and even for these a inessure of 500 
tons is required to work them < !ean. See Calico- 
VKINTIMJ. 

Baildsi OrioilttlL a f'lati* of Smith America, 
originally si (tied hy Spaniards from Huenos .\yres, 
claimed hy lha/il, hut. after a war, made in 18*2.7 
into the imlependeiit state of Banda hlriental del 
I ruguay- i.e. * l''.L‘«tmu Ihink of the I riiguay,’ 
now usually called simply Uruguay (q.v.). 

BaiideL EuNsr vuN, sculptor, was horn in 
ISOO at .\iishacli, studied art at Mmiicli, Nureiii' 
berg, and Bmm*. and from IS.'H lived cliielly at 
Hanover, <*ngageiL oil' and on, for fort N y(‘ar.s on his 
great- nionuineiil of Amiiniiis, near Detniold, V)0 
le* t high, w liich was unvcil<*d l>y the Emperor 
Wilhelm on 16th August 1S75. He died near 
Doiiauwortli, Scpicinhcr ‘2.7, 1876. 

Bail-do-]a-K04iie, or Stkinth M , a valley of 
Bower Alsace, in the \'o<ges Mountain'^, iioteu ius 
the scene of the la’cmrs of OlMMlin (q.v.). 

Baiidrlliliaiid. See Bimiklivu and. 

Baildclla. .Matiko, an Italian writer of 
/Hjcri/r or talcs, wa.s horn about 1480 at Ua.stel- 
miovo in Biediiiont. In early life he became a 
Dominican monk at Milan, hut .soon ahamioned 
this voc.ilioii. .\fter the hatHc of Bavia (15*2.7) 
he was driven from Milan hy the Spaniards, ami 
settling in France, was in 15.70 niaile Bishop of 
Agi‘ii. He died in 15t)2, Bamlello's tale.s, 214 
in niimher (4 vols, 1554 7.*1; best ed. Milan, 1814), 
rank next to those of Boccaccio in Italy, ami 
furni.shed themes to Sliak(‘s})ea.re, Ma.ssinger, ami 
otlier dramatists. 'They art* distinguished hy un- 
airceted simjdieily of style, llueiiey and vividness 
of narrative, and a liarinoiiious brevity of periods. 
Often, howev(*r, tliey ani very iiiijiure. 

Band-lisll (» V/>t>/tr), a genu.s in the family 
rejiolida* in the hlenny-form division of Acanthop- 
terygioiis Fishes (u.v. ). The body is much elon- 
gatt'd and laterally compresseil, and is eovttred 
hy very small .scales. The dorsal tin is very long, 
and iMinsists like the anal of soft rays. 'Plio 
tail vertebra* are v(*ry numerous, and the whole 
structure of the body exhibAs unusual delicacy, 
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so that specimens are sehUmi obtained in an 
unininred state. All the sj>ecies inhabit quiet 
depths, and arc unable tojcontend with waves and 
currents. The snakelike form and the beauty of 
their colours make tlumi objects of great interest. 
One species, the Red Band-fish {C. rnbescrus)^ not 
iincomnion in the Mediterranean, is occasionally 
cast ashore by storms on the British coasts. It is 
about 15 inches long, its brilliant appearance, 
when seen moving in the water, has suggested the 
names of Fire-llame and Hod Ribbon, by which it 
is known at Nice. The home of the genus is in 
Japanese waters. 

Itaildicoot ( /Vm/nc/cv), a genus of small 
m<‘irsu})ials, occupying in the fauna of Australia .a 
jdace .somewhat analogous to that of the much 
Iiigher slircAv.s in Eurojie. Like the ‘ native rabbit ’ 
{Mact'ofis latjutis) ami the peculiar form known 
as the bandicoots staml midway be- 

tween carnivorous marsujdals like the 'fasmaiiian 
Devil, and the vegetarian Kangaroos, r(‘s(*iii- 
bling the former in their ilentition, the latter 
in the structure of the hind-feet. 'fliev have 
altogether 48 teeth, suited to their mixed diet of 
insects, worms, and roots, and have 10 ujiper in- 
cisons to () lower. In the hue feet the three middle 
toi^s are long and clawed, the two outer rudiment- 
ary and clawles.s. The hind feet are long ami 
narrow, with only the fourth toe well developctl. 



Bandicoot {Pcrumclvs lutnuia). 

The fur is short and rough. The long head forms 
a j)ointe«l snout, the tail is rather short, the 
marsupial ]Kuich is eonqdete and opens backwanls. 
They Kee]» to the ground, making nests in the 
hollows. Their movements and liabits are like 
those of hares or rabbits. 'Jdie larg«\st form ( I\ 
iiaautd) measures about a foot and a half from tip 
of .snout to origin of tail. Numerous species occur 
in Australia and New (ruinea. Tlieir ravages on 
farm-jirodiice make tlieiii of some practical import- 
ance. See and (b>ubr.s MamuKus of 

A ostraluf. 

Baiidtcoot Rat, Mat. mjak Rat, or J'p; 
Rat (Mtfs (//(fantco.'i), the largest known .species 
of rat. The name is a corruption of the Telinga 
^yandikoku, literally signifying pig-rat. The animal 
inhabits many parts of India, and is ]dfMitiful in 
C'eylon. It is (‘Jiietly fouml in dry sjtuathuis, and 
often in hilly districts. It attains the weiglit of 
two or throe pounds, and is ‘24 to .3(. budies long, 
including the tail, whie)» at the ;ise is 2^ inches in 
circumference. The body is thick, and greatly 
arche<L black aliove, grayish below. Us ilesli is a 
favourite article of fcMxl with the cuolj. of Tndi/i, 
and i.s said to be delicate, and much fo rf;.semblc 
young tKuk, It feeds chiellN om grain and )«>ots, 
and is vt'rv destructive in ganlens. Its nests, 
when rirte.d, are frequently found to contain con- 
siderable quantities of rb e, stored up against the 
dry .season. 

Bandiera, Attilio and Emjlio, two brothers 
of a Venetian family, lieutenants in the Austrian 
navy, who attempted a rising in favour of Italian 


independence in 1843. The attempt was a failure, 
and they lied to Corfu ; but, niisled by false in! 
formation, they ventured to land in Cafahria witli 
twenty companions, believing that their appearance 
wouhl be tlie signal for u general insurrection. 
Due of their accomplices hail betrayeil them, and 
the ]»arty was captured at once by the Neapolitan 
police. Attilio and Emilio were shot along with 
seven of their ccunrades in the public square of 
Co.seiiza on the ‘25tli July 1844. Both were men 
of lofty spirit, and their enthusiastic patriotLsm 
breatlies in every line of their letters to Mazzini, 
who \vas then in London. The fact that these 
lettei-s were ojn'iicd by ai*thority S)f the British 
government aroused much interest in England in 
the fate of the hrotliers. 

Baiidiiitdlu Ba(T‘IO, the son of a famous 
goldsmith of Elorenee, and one of the be.st .sculp- 
tors of his time, was born at Florence in 1493. 
He w.as an angry and jealous rival of Michael 
Angelo, whose grandeur of couce})tion be strove 
equal, ami who is said to have retaliated his enmit\ 
by contempt. Jlis genius, however, secured hirii 
imiiiy admirers and patrons among jiersons of 
distinction, and Bo})e Clenieiit VML even bestowed 
on him an estate. Among his best works, which 
all exhibit ])ower, vigour, ami skilful drawing, are 
bis colo.ssal group of Hcrmiles with Caens at lli^: 
feet, his Adam and Ev»*, his copy of the Laocoiin, 
and the exquisite /x^v.s7-/v7/V/•/ which atlorn the choir 
of the Duoino in FloicnctJ, whore he died in 1500. 
A very full account of his life is given by Vasari. 

Baiiclil. See Bkj(;ani). 

Blind of Bop<% tlie name lirst given abo-it 
1847 to .societies of young peoj)le, jjedged to ab- 
stain from all intoxicating li<iuors. The movement 
has spread, and now nc'arly every town and village, 
of the I'niteil Kingilom contributes it.s <]Uotn of 
adherents. 'rUe Fnitcd Kingilom Band of Ho])c 
1-111011(185.5) had in 1HS7 aili Hated with it 1.3,23*2 
societi(*s of juvenile abstaiiieis, having 1,623,03.3 
ineml>er.s. See TKMTUCit.VNrio. 

Bail'dolilie is a mucilaginous substance used 
for still’ening bair, and keeping it in shape or form. 
It is usually prepared from gum tniga<’anth, two 
ounces of winch, when digested witli a quart of 
ro.se- water for two days jit a gentle beat, yield a 
translucent jell.N , wbieb is furllier perfumed by the 
addition of otto of rosi's, or oil of bitter alinomls. 
It is also prejiared by lioiling ('arragecn (<j.v.) or 
Irish-inoss with wateV, or by soaking quiuce-secil.s 
in cold water for a day or two. 

Baildoil* nr B-\.N T><iMU{Ji)(iK, a town of County 
(5)ik, Ireland, on tbi‘ Bandoii, 20 mib‘s S\V. ot 
Cork by rail. Bandon was founded in 1608 as a 
Brotestant colony by the lirst Earl of Cork, was 
incor]»oratcd by James 1., and now belong.s cbk‘lly 
to the Duke of Devonshire. Brewing, distilling, 
ami tanning a, re the chief industries. The ])o])., 
which was 01.31 in 1.871, had diminished to 3097 in 
1881. Uj) till 188.5 Ikindon returned one meinlHT 
to the House of Commons. The river Bandon rises 
in tlie Carberry Mountain.s, and at its mouth forms 
the harbour of Kin.sale. Sjicnser ilescribes it as 
‘the plea.sarit Bamlon, crowne-il by many a wood.’ 
It has a course of 40 miles, for 15 of which it i.s 
navigable to Iimisbaiinon, 4 miles below Bandon. 

Bandonsfy BANJ>r"NG, a flourishing coiu- 
inercial town in Ihc' centre of the western end ot 
Java, in the vicinOy of tfie volcano Gunmig Gnu 
tour. Since 1804 it has been the capital of a 
province known as the Breanger Regencies. 

Bandy Legs. See Leg. 

Baneberry« or Hekb Christopher (Aettva 
.s-picata), is a native of the north of Europe, occur- 
ring rarely in the north of England. It is a 
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erennial herb, with leaves ternately coinnound, 
cej)l.y serrate, tlie flowers in racemes, the berries 
black and poisonous. The root Inis been iisc<l in 
medicine, but is of dubious reputation ; those of 
two North American species were in liij^h esteem 
among the Indians, especially as remedies for snake- 
bites. 

HhIiII' (pron. Bam f)^ a seaport and parliament- 
ary burgh, the capital of Banflshire, on the Moray 
Firth, at the luoutli of the Deveron, .50 miles NNW. 
of Aberdeen by rail ; its former Low To-wn and Sea 
Town now form a c>ontiuuous whole. On the right 
bank of the lieveron,^U mile KXK., is the fishing- 
town of Macdufl*, im'luded since 1H3‘2 in the parlia- 
mentary burgh. Scarce a fragment renniiiis of tlie 
old cast’ \ in w’hich Archbishop Sharp was born; 
tlic pre.^eAt castle is a plain 18th -century eililice. 
l)ufl House, the seat of the Earl of Fife, was built 
in 1745 by the elder Adam. It has a noble collec- 
tion of })ictures, a fine library, and an armoury with 
the sword of the (lipsy freebooter, M‘I*berson, who 
was Ininged at Hanll in 1701. The 1 Vince of Wales 
stayed here in November 188.*!. The jmblic build- 
ings include a town house ( ITOfi), the county build- 
ings (1871), a lunatic asylum (18(5.5), (Mialmers’ 
hospital (180*2), and a museum, of Nshic.b Thomas 
Edward (1814 8(3), the ‘Scotch naturalist,’ was 
long curator. The harbour of Baiiir is inferior to 
that of Macduff, which was greatly im]uoved in 
1877- The chief exports are corn, cattle, salmon, 
and herrings, ami coal is the principal Vni»ort. 
With Elgin, Gullen, Inveniry, Kintore, and Peter- 
hea<b Banff sends one member (o parliament. T’op. 
(18.)1) 6042; (1891 ) 7578, of whom 8707 were in 
Macduff, See Imlach's Jiisfort/ of IhoiJ/' 

BailHsIlirCV a county in (he NE. of Scotland, 
hounded N. by the Moray Fir<li ; K. and S. by 
Abcnlcensliire ; W. by Elgin and lin enu‘ss ^liircs. 
It stands fifteenth among the Scotch c<mntics, both 
in si/(^ and in population. Its greatest length is .59 
miles, its greatest breadth is 81, and its area is 046 
srj. III. The surface, especially in the south and 
south-east, is mountainous, iuterspers<*d with fertile 
va!''*ys iind line pastures; hut lu-ar the coast it is 
comparatively level, Tlie chief mountain-ranges, 
riv'jrs. .aid strike of the stratilied rocks, run from 
south west to north-cast, and the v. liole county is 
aw extensile slope in the same direction, from the 
Eram|)iaiis to tlie Moray Firth, into wliieh the 
rivem flow. 'I'he coast is rocky, but not high, 
cxc,ept to the east of Banff. (’hi('f summits are tlie 
Bin of Cullen (1950 feet), Kmu-k Hill (1409), 
Meikle Conval ( I ), Ben Biunes (*275.5), and, im 
the Aberdeenshire border, Ben Maedhui (4‘2tM)). 
'file chief rivers are the Spey, which bounds a tliiid 
of the county on the west ; and the I >i»veroji, 01 
niiles long, amPmostli includtMl within tlu eountv. 
'fhe predominant rocks are granite, <|u.iriz rock, 
mica-slate, clay-slate, syenitic 'U'e.mistom*, gray- 
wacke, gray wackc -slate, old reu .sandstom with 
fossil Ashes, metamorjihie limestone and ?>erpentine. 
The serpentine neai roitsoy has long been famous 
as the ‘Portsoy marble.’ Lead, iron, antimony, 
and plumbago omir i.i small miantity. The .soil 
ill iiiany parts is very fertile, and Idglily culliMitetl. 
About 88 per cent, of the entire area is in cultiva- 
tion, more attention l»('ing jrnid to the bn'cding of 
cattle than to crops. The manufactures are unim- 
portant, (ileiil i vet whisky excepted. 'r;;c herring- 
nsliery is largely carried on ; and die salmon- 
lishenes of tlie Spey and Dev iron are very valuable, 
the Spey ranking after the Twee*' and Tav as a 
salnion-rivoi*. The south(*rn part of Banffshire is 
in the Higlilambs, the north being purely Lowland 
in aspect as in race-characters. Banffshire is 
ui vided into the districts of Enzic, Boym.*, Strath - 
i»ia, Strathdev'eroii, Balvenv, Glenlivet, and Strath- 
45 


avon. The chief towns and villages are Banff, 
Macduff, Portsoy, Keith, Cullen, Buckie, Dufftown, 
ami Tomintoul. Banffkhlre, along with the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen and Elgin, enjoys the Dick 
Beipiest ( <p V. ) for jiaroeliial education. Tlie county 
returns one member to jiarliament. Banffshire 
<*oiitains immerous remains of antiquity, as the old 
cliurcbes of (lamri«*and Mortlacli, ami tlie mined 
castles of .^mdiimloun, Balvenie, Boharm, and 
Fimllater. The )»attle of (llenlivct (<pv. ) was 
fought ill 1594. Pop. ( 1801 ) 87, ‘210; (1841 ) 49,670; 
(18KI ) 0‘2,78l); (1891) f)4, 167. 

Bailg^alorcv a fortilied town of Mysore, in a 
district of the same name, 210 mih‘.s W. of Madras 
by rail. W lien ^Iv.sore was occujiied by Britain 
in 1831, Bangalore was iiuule the administrative 
cajiital of the state ; and when in 1881 Mysore was 
restored to the rule of its maharajah, the British 
cantonment of llaiigalorc was specially exenqited 
from native jiiiLsiliclion. Silk and carpets are 
the jnincijial manufactures ; and there is a brisk 
trade. laying ,8000 leet above s«*a-level, in the 
middle of the Mysore tableland, Bang.ilore has a 
healthy climate, the thermouieter rising only twice 
above 90' in six years. It was a favourite residence 
of Tlyder Ali ; and in 1791 it was stormed liy the 
British under Lord ( ’ornwalli.-'. Po]). ( 1871 ) 14*2,513; 
(1881) 155,8.57, of wliom ‘29,.5*21 were Moliam- 
mcdaiis, and 17,4,80 ( ‘liiisrians. -The My.soro 
district of Bangalore has an area of ‘2901 s<j. in., 
and a i>o]>. of ( 1881 ) (>()9, 1.89. 

Kail$lfkok, the ea]>ital city of Siam, sitnateil 
on both lianks of the .Mcnam, ahont 20 miles from 
its TiKMith, in 18 88' N. lat., ami 100' 84' K. 
long. The population is aliout 800,000, half of 
whom are Cliiuese, in wliose hands is centred 
iicailv all the trade of Bangkok, which is large, as 
is shown by the < ouiuuM(‘ial returns. 'Phe exports 
of Bangkok (aiiuot'i those of all Siam) had in 1885 
a value of .^9, 400, (MM) : and the imuort.s, ,S0,S(K),0(K). 
In 1884 they were rather larger. For tlicir right to 
trade here, (he (’hine.se j>a> a p<dl-tax of about 
.^8 on entering the kingdom, and a similar sum is 
I’olleeted from ihmu every three veal's. Tin; (lav- 
ment of tliis tax exempts tluMii from the half- 
N early miiitarv servitude which all other oriental 
sirangei> rcsitlcnt in Siam arc nspiircd t(> give. 
'Pile approach to Bangk<d< by tin* Nli*naui, wliidi 
can be natigated l>y ships of 8,59 tons burden, is 
exeeediiigl\ be.amiful. .\s the town is neared, 
numerous t(*mjdes present tliemselves, and lloatiiig- 
liouses beemiie i*omuion ; and linally, the wliole 
eitv, with its rich gardens, and shining temple.^ and 
palaces, bursts full uj'on tlie \ iifw. A large nnml>er 
of tlie hon.ses float on rafts, in rows three and four 
deep, 'i’o build on the shore is now a royal privi- 
lege, sharetl only with a few important noblemen. 
Tlie land-hou.ses are raised u]>oii jnles, 0 or 8 feet 
from the ground, and are reached by rude haddem. 
Tlie lloating-lnmses arc made of bamboo boards, 
wicker-work, or palm-leaves, ami have generally a 
veranda in front, with a .small ^ying at each oiid. 
The eireumference of the walls of Bangkok, which 
are 15 to 30 feet high and 12 broad, is about 0 mile.s. 
The internal traflio of Bangkok is chiefly i*arried on 
by means of canals, there being only a few j>a.ssable 
streets in the whole city. Horses ami carriages 
are rarely seen txeept in the neighbourhood of 
the palaces. 'Phe chief interest of the kingilom of 
Siam, according to Sir John Bowring, concentrates 
itself in Bangkok. Bangkok is the constant resi- 
dence of the king ’Phe palace is surrounded by high 
walls, and is nearly a mile in circuiuferenw. It 
inelude.s temjdes, ]>ublie oftices, accommodation for 
.some tliou.sand.s of soldiei-s, with their necessary 
equipments, a theatre, and rooni.s for about 30()0 
feniale.s, OOO of whom are the wives of the king. 
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The fanious white elephant has also a place within 
the palace. Thron^fhoiit the interior are distrib- 
uted the most costly articlfes in ^^old, silver, anil 
precious stiuies. The temples of Bangkok are 
innumerable, and decorated in the most p>rj]jeou.s 
style, the Siamese taking a pride in lavishinj^ their 
wealth oil them. Some of them, according to the 
('atholic bishop Palle;jfoix, have cost more than 
4,000,0(X) francs ( £ 100,000 ). 'riie priests who swarm 
in the city are alone estimated at 20,000. In the 
nei^hbourliooil of Banj>:kok are iron-mines ami 
forests of teak-wood. Tliii chief exports are rice, 
su^i^ar, popper, car<lamoms, sesame, hides, lino 
woods, ivory, feathers, and edible bin Is' -nests. 
The imports are tea, manufactureil silks and 
piecc-yuods, oj)ium, liardware, niachiiierv, and 
glass wares. In 188.5, 407 vessels of ‘208,01)2 tons 
cleared the port, of wliicb 10.5, with a tonnage of 
184,81)8, were British. Among recent evidences of 
progress may ho mentioned the erection of slc.im- 
niills, the introduction of gas into the royal palaces 
and many noblemen’s houses, and the establishment 
of a regular mail to Bangkok in 1884, wliich has 
been followe<l by Siam joining tlio InOuiiational 
Postal Union, July 1, ISS.5. Bangkok is now also 
connected with Biirm.ih and (’amlnidia by tde- 
grapb, and is the centre of a local system of some 
extent. 

BAI1gfor« an episcopfil city, borough, and sea- 
port of ( ’arn.'irvonsliin^, Nortli Wales, on the SE. i 
shore of the Meiiai Strait, 60 miles W. of ( 'hestor. ! 
'I’he grandeur and l)eautv of the surrounding i 
scenery lias long made it a favourite resort, and the j 
opening of the ( ’hestm and Holyhead Railway (1 Hot)), j 
on the great line of comiimnication from London 
to Dublin, gu'atly promoted its prosperity. The 
town has of late years been greatly improved, and 
mostly rebuilt, fts chief tradi* is ilerived fnmi the 
great Perirliyn slate-ipiai ries, o miles distant, 
wliicli employ 2()0() men. The slates are exported 
to all parts of the world, ami also manufactured at 
Bangor into tables, chimney iiieces, *.<:<!, I\>p. ( 1891 ) 
9892. Bangor unites with Carnarvon, in send- j 
ing one memljer to i)arUament. It is a place of great i 
aiitiijuity. In o‘2o St Deiiiiol founded a college 
here ; and in r>.50 be became tlie lirst bisboj) : the 
cathedral founded by him was thrice destroyed, in 
1071, in 1282, .and in 1402. 'The present crmdform 
edilice, built between 1490 and lo82, was *uij-j 
e<|ualled in meanness’ amongst the cathedrals of | 
the Unite<l Kingdom, until in 1809 Sir Gilbert 
Scott began to riistore it, and it wjis reopened in 
1880. From a Late Perpendicular structure it 
has since been transformea to much what it was i 
at tlie beginning of tlie 14tli century , a dignified j 
cruciform idle, with a low western lower and a ! 
new ( unliiiished ) centraJ s])ire. In 1888 Bangor; 
received a municipal cliarter, and tlie t niversity 
College of North Wales was openeil here in 1884. | 

a small seaport ami wateiirig-jdace , 
in County Down, on the south sole of the en- , 
trance to Belfast Lough, 1‘2 miles ENE. of 
llelfast by rail. Pi*p. (1881) 8000. St Cungall 
in .555 founded Bangor. A blK?y, wliicl. in the 9tli 
century liad .‘10(K) inmates, and which forms the 
subject of an interesting monograph l>y the Rev. 
(Jiarles Scott (‘2d ed. Bel hist, 1887). 

Bangor, a city ami ))ort in the state of Maine, 
240 miles NE. of Boston by rail, on the Penobscot, i 
about 00 miles from its mouth, and at its iTon- j 
Hu.'uce with the Kenduskeaj^, which affords ex- 
tensive water-i>ower. At s]>ring-tides, which here 
rise 17 leer, the harlMoir is acces/Jhle from the sea 
for the largest vesse ls, and a.s th^ navjgatior cannot 
go higher, Bangor is one of the largest hunlxir 
in the world, absorbing ar!d monopolising 
the trade of the heavily timbered luisins of tlie 


Penobscot and its tributaries. About 200,000,000 
feet of lumber are annually shipped from Bangor 
during the season of eight "nionth.s. Bangor pos- 
sesses a custom-house of granite, several churenes, 
a theological seminary, foundries, planing and 
sawing mills, furniture factories, &c. Bangor has 
also some shiidmihling, and foreign and coasting 
trade. Umler English rule the jilace was kiiowii 
ius Kemliiskeag; its present name was taken from 
I the well-kiiowii psalm-tune, a favourite of one of 
its ministers, Seth Noble. It was incorporated 
ius a city in 1884. Po}). (1870) 18,289; (1880) 

16,8,56; (1800) 19,10.8. 

Baiig:oriau I'ontrovc^rsy, Dr Benjamin 
Iloadly, Bishop of Ikiiigor, in a sermon preached 
before George I. in 1717 advanced opinions on the 
power of the chiircli, by denying the autliority of 
Ibe cliiircli over the conscience. He t him drew on 
himself the lieicest oi>jK>sition from the mlvocates 
of ecclesiastical authority, and provokiid a long 
and keen controvm’sy. In one month as nuuiy 
as .seventy-four pami)hlets were ;mblishe<l on the 
subject. See HoADI.V. 

Bail|gor-iS4*01Ml ( ‘ B:ingor below the Wo(kI'), 
i a Welsh Nillage, beautifully situated, in a fertile 
and richly wooded country, on the right bank of 
the Dec, in a detaclied portion of Flintshire, 
adjoining the counties of Ghester ami Sahm, 5 
miles SE. of Wrexham. Pop. of township, aixiut, 
.'•.50. Tt nn;is once the scat of one of the largest 
monasteries in Britain, founded before ISO A.i>., 
and containing 2400 monks in the time of »Sl 
A ugustine. To distinguish it from Bangor in 
UarnaiA onshire it is somclimes callcil Bamjor ut 
Mttt'for. 

Bailgsrill$(S a family of arboreal 

insectivorous mammals, sometimes known as 
sipiirrel or tree slire>\s. 'J'liere an^ two genera— 
Tujxiia, with numerous Mj>ecies, of wliich the largm 
are 8 or 9 inches long; and l^tiloeerus, with a single 
species, the Bornean ]>intai]. 'J’hcy are all oriental 
animals, ami lange from the Khasia Hills in India, 
to Java and Borneo, The fur is soft and glistening, 
and a long bushy tail is gerierallv present. They 
are restlessly ;i<•ti^ e dining the ilav, searching for 
insects and triiit.s. Two of tlic largest .species .pe 
the Tana { tfunt), with a fi-athery tail, in oim 
variety of a bright golden colour; and I he Ferru- 
ginous Bangsnng( T. ft i riiqiui'tf ), a hlel y distri)»uled 
in the Malayan region, 'i’ln.* soles ol the feet iu 
the latter are plaited like tlios** c.f geckos, and 
give tlie animals a suic grit> of a branch. Sec 
ly.siirTivuiiA. 

BailgWC^olo (also called Bembaji, a great 
reiitrd /vMcan lake, discoiercd liy Lix inpstoiic in 
1868, which is 150 i lilt-s long hy 75 in width, and 
.8709 feet aboxe tin* sea. 'rlie. (^liambese, which 
Hows into it, and the Jaiapula whieli i.ssues from 
it, eonstitute t)ic head -stream of the Gongo. The 
shores are Hat, and parts of the lake arc incic 
marsh. In the NW. part are four large Islands, 
inhabited by tlie Mbogliwa, a race of lifthennen 
and lierdsmeii. On its south shore Livingstone 
died. 

Bailialll'ksiy a town of Bosnia, picturesquely 
situated on the Verbas, in a Hue forest district, 
54 miles SE. of Novi by rail. It is strongly 
fortified, and, Uisides some Roman rempns, con 
tains warm baths, forty four mosijues, important 
})owder mills, and about lOJKK) inhabitants, ol 
whom some two-thirds lue Mussulmans. 

Banian (fidin the Sansk. cow//*, ‘a mol'chant’), 
a member of a Hindu mercliant-caste, most numer- 
ous in Bengal and the North-west Provinces ot 
Inilia. The name was origin.illy ap]>Ued more par- 
ticularly to those from the province of Guzerat, 
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many of wliorri had settled early in Arabian ports 
for purposas of trade ; but was frequently extended 
by early writei>j to all Hindus in Western India. 
I'liis class, which in IS81 numbered as many 
as 3,270,921 souls, carries on a very extensive 
traile, by means of wiravans, witli the interior 
of Asia, even to the borders of Russia ami 
t’hina. Contrary to tlie general custom of the 
Indian j)eople, these merchants travel mucii, 
and the establishments and countin;^-houses of 
Indian Banians are to be found in almost every 
commercial town of any note in Asia, whilst in 
Africa they Imve n*-c^mtly become identihetl with 
the slave-trade, (lencrally speakinj^, those witli 
sutlicient ca})ital subsist solely by money -lendin*^, 
chargin/^ vusurious rates of interest ; the poorer 
classes open retail shops, or hawk tlnur ^mods alsmt 
the country vilhijjes. Tlic miunbevs of the caste are 
mutually heljiful, even advaiicin^^ nmney to one 
another at reasonable interest. 

Uaillail Oays^ a sailor's i>hrasc, meanin;^ davs 
when no meat is served out, so called from tlie 
abstinence from llesh of the liaiiian (q.v. ) tra<lers. 
Baiilaii-tree. See Ha n van. 

Bailing doUN, Irish novt'list, Imuu at Kil- 
kenny in 1798, in 1813 went up to Duldin t<» study 
art, and two years later became a drawin^j-imister 
in liLs nativii town. His youth was darkeue«l by 
an unhap]>y love-alVair ; but lia\ iu^ m-hievcd some 
success as a play wrii^ht { IS21 ), having married, 
ami scttlc<l in L<»udon, in*. pro<luccd, in coujanotiou 
with his brother Micliael, th(‘, Tah.s of the. if Horn 
Fainiiif (() vols. iS'io -20), which wm o followed by 
'/’/n; Cntppjf, The ! hiomiurd , ’I'hr I'/ir 

Mo (/or of Wlioli/it /(^ Fill /or (.'on nr//, ^'c. in is.'K} 
;4eiieral sympathy iia\in;; been a,Uracted towards 
lluiiiin’s privathiiis, occasioned l.y discjise tliat pre- 
cluded all literary exertion, a peiishm of CloO w;is 
awarded him, which was afterwards furllim- in 
creased hy i*40 for the <‘ducatiou of his <lau^htci, an 
onlv child. He dh'd in ptjvcrty , 13th AujiUst 1842, 
at \Viml^’ap Cottap*, near Kilkenny. His brother 
Micluud was born in 1790, and died 3()th Au<^ust 
1871. Banim failed in his attc' ij)t to portray the 
mam MM’S and frivoliiies of the hii^dier classes: hut 
none o, his pnMlc'ci'ssor.s — Miss Kd^'^cworth. lanly 
Moi^'‘an, or (.hoftoii (‘ndver -sueeeed'Ml in tlepictiu;^ 
so vividly ami truly the Irish peasant, with his 
ph’turesijue peeuliarities in his suireriu^^s ami 
errors. Althou;.'h ;^(*ueraily ]ia]>py in the plot ami 
development of his story, he is too inueh disposed 
to dwell on the h urible. His d iiiiiiciations may 
he well founded, hut they mar the poetic effect. 
Baniin was also not. quite free frtuu a somewhat tire 
some minuteness of tleseriptiou, ami his imitation 
uf Scott is frequently \erv ]>al))ah}e. See P .1. 
Murray’s Lt/o of ffo/in Jiiniim ( 1837). 

BailiHlllllOllfi (the .let of jmttin;;: under /jon, 
‘ proclamation,’ as an outlaw) is a technical term in 
Scots Criminal Caw for tlni punishment of .•*eiidiii;j: 
out of the country under ]ienalties ;;u:.aiust return. 
This punisli^nent was formerly much use<l in vari- 
ous forms — e.^. lujiiiishmciit to the ]>lan tat ions or 
colonies; to En^daml < even after the Union): from 
a particular county in Scotland, Ac. Soimdimes 
capital punishment w,is commuted to lianishmeiit 
for service in a foreij^ri war. I’lie old Sems doom 
of de|K)rtation was jjiradually uierjj*e<l in transporta 
tion under various British statu ton. At present 
hanishinent is still the -uitutury sentence in 
coses of celehratiiifT clamlestine marria^jes. The 
idea of hanhslinient occurs in tlm ostracism and 
Ijetalism of Ureece, and the relegation, exile, c.ml 
deportation of Rome. It >viis Generally acconi- 
paiiied by forfeiture of civil rij^hts. In England 
'"olttntary banishment was c^illoil Abjuration. See 
OSTRACISM, Outlawry, Piusons. 


Ba.ulcrinussili'9 a former sultanate on the 
SE. of Borneo, with an area of 5928 sq. m., and a 
pop. of about 3(K),<_KJW, cbielly Mohammedans. 
Inbutary to Holland since 1787, it wiis annexed 
on the death of the last sultan in 1857, ami is 
now governeil by the Dutcli resident for the south 
and east of Borneo, who lias an fissistant at Marta- 
pura, where the sultans formerly lived. Banjer- 
nuussin is Avateied by large ri\'ois ami intersected 
by a cliaiii of iiiountjuns, in sci cral parts rising to 
.3<XX) feet, hkxcelleiit small-anns are manufactured. 
1’be protlucts aie pepper, wax, eilible nests, rattans, 
benzoin, dragons' blood, coal, iron, diamonds, and 
gold dii.st. 

Banjkhma.ssix, tlu* cjipital of the residency, is 
built on the island of Talas, about 15 mihis i’rom 
the mouth (if the Banjcr or Barito ; jioji. 30, 000. 
The town is subject to freiiuciit inundations, and 
tlie houses are ]'ais(‘d on pins, most of tlie traflic 
being carried on in lioats. The, trade, which is 
considerable, is mostly in the hands of the Chinese, 
and the imjiorts include jiiece-gooils, guu])owder, 
opium, rice, sugar, .•^aIt, ('liim'^e porcelain, silks, 
and a few horsiAs from Java. 

Banjo (originally n. iiieie negro mispronuncia- 
tion of /)ttn(/orc, derived through th(‘ medium of 
Spanish or Portuguese, from l.iii. junn/nro, Ur /nni- 
donro, a three stringed musical instrument), an 
instrument of the guitar kind, played with the 
lingers, hut without frets to guide the st())»piiig. 
It lias a long neck ; a hodv like a drum, of pareh- 
meiiL streteluMl ou a hoop, niid wiLhout a oack ; 
and from live to nine c.ugut .strings. ft has 
h(‘eom(? known ]>iinei]>aliy' Ihrough it- u.se hv the 
eolouriid minstrel'- of tlie I’nitiMl St.ites, a com- 
jiany' of whom came to l''ngland in 1840; and it is 
at [)re.seiit on the inereas • in jiojuilarity'. See 
NKfJROKS. 

Bank llolida.^s, ;ip}>oinlod hy Sir John 
Luhhoek s .Act of 1871. fall in linglaml and Ireland 
on Ivister Monday. Whit-Monday, the lii.st Mon- 
day ill August, and 20tli I>eeeml»er: in Scotland, 
on Ulirisimas and New year's Days, Uood h'riday, 
and the hist Mondays of May and August. 

Banking'* I’he term hank (I'r. /unique ; lial. 
/)onro, ‘ a iK iieh,' ‘a tradesman s sl.all,’ * a hank’) 
denotes a Imilding in w hieh the spc'eii's of tinancial 
husiiie.ss now to l»e described is c.ii ricd on, ;iiid is 
also applied ii- eoijMuate bodies conducting that 
business. A h.-inkc'r is, primarily, a peivnu engaged 
in that husine.ss ('ii Ids own aeeouni and respon- 
sibility. In the e.H.'.e of jiunt ' lock (rompanii's, the 
(.‘Xpressioii ls applied to the ])riiici)>a.l oflicers in 
charge of tlu^ husines>. Banking denotes the busi- 
ness itself, which is not .sj>ecilically either a profes- 
sion or a t rade. 

Tie* (earliest known hank was the lirm of Egihi 
A Sou, who seem, from clav tahhds iveently dis- 
covered near Bahydou, to have eoiiducted an 
important advance, exe.hai)g(‘, and general tinancial 
business in that city from about 790 to 900 li.C., 
and suhseipieiitly ; hut it does not appear to have 
been definitely ascertained how tar the character of 
tluiir business apj»roxiniated to that of modem 
hanks. The (’hine.se understood the use of pa|K;r- 
money centuries before tin* European nations, and 
are said to liave indulged in the iinictice to excess, 
and to have established a hank of i.ssue alaiut 1000 
Banking in ancient (Jrei'ce developed so far 
a» t<o include (Uqiosits at interest and letters of 
cre<lit, as well as advances The Bomans derived 
their knowledge of hanking from the Ureeks. But 
hanking, as now understood, did not commence 
before the 12th century, when the Bank of Venice 
was established. Sir John Lubbock thinks that 
the first real hank was that id Ikircolona, founded 
1401; and that ‘the Bank of Stockholm (1968) 
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was the lirst bank in ICurope to issue bank-notes.' 
Other early banks were the ihink of St (Jeorj^e at 
Oenoa (1407), and the Ikink of Hamburg (1610). 
The Hank of Amsterdam ( 1000) was the great 
warehouse for bullion during the 1 7th century, 
taking charge of coin and bullion lodged, for which 
receipts, transferable from haml to hand, were 
granted ; ex])cnses being met by direct charges and 
a deduction from the nominal value of the sum 
credited in the books. Hut money lying in smdi 
lianks was unj)rodiictive and costly to eu.stomeis. 
AVitli the ad x'aiiccment of social economy, improved 
means of communication, and in<‘reasod mutual 
eontidence, banks (»f this class are no long<‘r 
net'deil, and have [)asse<l away. The era of real 
modern banking commences with the bsth century. 

Hanks used to be classed as thpnsit, (discount, and 
vireuJtdloii, those just referr<‘d to being of the lirst 
class originally, and gradually developing (he 
other departments. A more convenient division 
for the present time is into juitif sti>(h\ 

and all three conducting every description 
of banking business, except that many of the two 
last named do not issue notes. Public banks art* 
establishetl by states tt) fullil the functituis of 
centres of credit and hohh'rs of the ultimatt* rest'ivt* 
of legal tender (coin). 'I'lie nietlieval public 
hanks weni managtMl by the city corporations, and 
had m» S])(‘eili<‘ capitals; but thosi‘ of the prestmt 
time are ineorj)orat(‘<l companies with more <U' less 
close eonnectit)!! with th(‘ governments of their 
resjvective coiintries. .loint-stoek banks are incor- 
porated banking companies without such eon 
nection or responsibilitN ; and private banks are 
unincort)orated partners) dps. 

' A banker buids rmuiey at inter(‘st, usuall\ for 
short periods, on satislaetory security, ami rec<‘i\es 
money on de]>osit, for which he som<*times allows 
interest ami sometimes does not. A banker does 
iif)t hoard all the money deposited with him ; he 
gi\es the greater juution out on loan. The a<lvan- 
tages accruing to society from the operations of 
haiiking are thus immensely increase^!. A hanker 
receives from all around him sums of money, both 
small ami great, widch would otherwise he useless 
in the cotl'ers of the owners, and lends it to those 
who can emjdoy it to advantage, and eonhl not 
otherwise obtain it. ('apital hitlieito lying useless 
and unproductive lu'cnmes through his agency 
useful ami ]»roductive. The direct a(l vantages 
arising from such transactions considcrahle. 
'riie hanker, if the money is allowed to lie with 
Jiim for some time, will p;tv ihe depositor interest 
U))on it, will lend the amount to a borrower wlio 
will engage in some business tnnisaetion with it 
and make a luotit llnuehy ; ami th(3 bankm* him 
self will make a profit in the dill'erenee lietweeii 
the interest allowed to the; depositor and that 
charged to the borrower. Hut besides the ilirect 
advantages, the indirect a<lvantages are invt less 
important. With the money thus lent out, manu- 
faeturers can ]uircliase raw material to he worked 
up, and procure food and clothing for their work- 
men ; and tra<lers can go into the markets and 
purchase coninio<litics for resale. (Commodities .ue 
thus more <|iiiekly turned to useful purpo.scs, and a 
stimulus is given to the j)roduction of loore. Hut 
a hanker deals not only with the nione\ of others ; 
he ns(‘s mom*y Iwlonging to himself, 'riii.*' is his 

cafritdl. Few w(udd 1m* found to de}>o.sit their ; 

moiuw with a }»erson known to jxissess nom^ of | 

Jiis own If he should lend <ieposits to those who i 

fail to repay them that mnkt h(i<l dehis — he has 
tin' means fiom his capital of re]>laciiig the deposits 
thus lost. 

The sc’-viecs that a hanker ])crforms an the oash- 
keeper of his depositors are very great. In the 
' of persons not themselves in business, it is 


<juite usual for a banker to make all their money- 
l>aymeiits, ])eyond their small daily expenditure, 
ami to receive the money jiayable to them. The 
money transactions of such persons are thus con- 
tainetl in their banker’s books. Tliis is effected by 
the de])ositor giving clie(jues or ordei*s on ids 
banker for the sums lie has to jiay ; and by hand- 
ing to him all the vhnjues or orders the deyiositor 
re<*eiv(‘s for stuns payable to himself. Suj)j)Ose a 
person's ineome deriviMl from dividends on goveni- 
ment stock : he may give a uainr of ottormy or 
authority to his hanker to uidift the dividends for 
him. These are received by tl^e banktv* as dejiosits, 
and are drawn out hy the Uepositor as occasion 
occurs, hy cheques issued hy th(‘ de]»ositor to those 
to whom he retiuires to j)ay it away. So he may 
receive money due to him hy a cheque given to 
him hy his tlehtor. This cheque he sends to his 
hanker, who will obtain payment. If both jtersoiis 
deal with the same hanker, a simple transfer in hr 
hooks will cany through the transaction; and il 
the hanktMs ht; ditVeront, and each has received, iu 
the c'onrse of his business, as is always hap])eiiing, 
clu'qucs on tliti other, there will he a set-off between 
them ; and tW7» j)ayments w ill he made as well as 
(wo dcqMJsits, without trouble to the persons con- 
<*»‘riied, and without the employment of anv 
money. Hnt this mode of managing ones jiccunl- 
ary transactions is not confined to the case of those 
not engaged in business; on the contraiw, it is 
followecl on a scale out of all ])roportion greater in 
carrying tlinnigli the imuiey transactions of thost* 
ill hii.'^iness or trade in tin' lu-incijial industrial 
countries. 

Hc.'.idcs thus performing tin* function of cashicis 
to their dcjiositors, many hanks allow' interest, on 
d<‘|>osite<l mom*y. ’fhe rate allowed is, of conrs**, 
always less tlian that received hy the banker. 
I'reqiiently a depositin' bargains with the banker 
not to draw’ out liisdejxisit without previous not ice, 
longer or shorter as may be agreed on ; and in this 
ea-e the luuiker w ill allow’ a higher rate of interest 
than when the dejxisit is rc‘j)a\ahle o// ro// -- that is, 
at anv time, without previous notice. The jn'iicticc 
of allowing interest on deposits has prevailed in 
Scotland since 17*2'.), hut in ICnglaml is of later 
growth, and not invariable; ihe rule ihere being 
lather to allow interest ini li\ed deposits only, ami 
to allow no intere^l on money at call or on current 
aecoiints. It lias led, of late years, to a gnsit 
increase in the amount of de[x»>its. Many persons 
are eonti.*nt with the low rates of intmest winch 
hanks gi\c, in place of the higher rates which may 
be obtained from individual borrowers, or the 
glo atin’ relurn w hieh mas )>e receiveil if they traileil 
on their money ; believing their money to i>e safer 
and more readily ohtninable. 

Occasions are always oconrring for withdrawing 
deposits, as well as making them. Traders ami 
eoiiimercial mi*n, for example, day by day, <le)xisit 
with their bankers the drawings or sums of inomw 
W’hi<di they rt*eeive in the eonrse of their business ; 
ami, on the other band, <lay by day, draw’ out such 
siinis as they require to pay away in purchases of 
gooils, in wages, rent, and other exjieiiditure. A 
bank, therefore, while continually receiving de 
po.sits, is continually rejiaying dejiosits ; and the 
amount uncalled for is hu bjeet to a ilaily rtuetua- 
tion. At one jieriod of the year, or in a certain 
condition of traile, the amount of dejiosits may b'* 
high ; at another, low. As it is a principle, at the 
very root of banking, that iiioney deimsited shall he 
returned, eitluo on <lemand, or punctually at the 
expiry of a stipulated notice, it follows that hanks 
must ahvays have in tlwur coflers a.s much of the 
iiionev deposited with them as there^ is the least 
likelihood of being called for hy dejKwitors. When 
business is in its Ordinary coiiditiun, a bank can, 
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after woine exjierience, aj)pr<)xiinate pretty nearly 
to the amount of the greatcMt demand for a return 
of depowits tliroiigliont the year, and proviile 
aecordiri^ly. But Homctinies the credit of a hank 
l)ecomeH doubted, either from cauHes peculiar to 
itself, or on occasions of a pcmlc or ^^eneral distrust, 
when all who own money wish to have it in their 
own possession. In these cases, there is a t uu on 
the hank for repayment of its deposits, aiid the 
amount called for may he far beyond the maximum 
(lemanded in ordinary times, if the hank has not 
retained in its coffers, or held otherwise, available 
funds sutiiciijnt to* meet the demand, it is sahl to 
sKspeud payment : a?id, as a ;;eneral rule, it must 
wiiul-up its business ; the confidence of tlie ])uhlic , 
that it will in future restore its deposits on demand ' 
hein«; now destroye<l. There are two ]>riim* rules ! 
in safe hankin^j^ : the one is, that the hank sliall j 
leml its deposits only on undoubted and readily ' 
realisable securities, however low the profit; and ; 
the other is, that the hank shall ndain a sufficient | 
amount of its resources— and this is called the 
banklny trserre — to meet the possible demands 
of the liepositors, evmi in cases of a run, althou^^h 
there may he no nsason to expect one ; for when 
a run comes, it seldom casts its shadow' before. 
But it is evident that tin* <treater t he. rc.vc/rc of a 
hank, tlie less the amount of de])osits w hich it can 
lend out and draw' intmest tor; limice the tiunpta- 
tion which hanks lie umler of imprudently lemlin^'^ 
out too ‘^reat a projiortion of tlu*ir deposits ; and 
if. is yielding to this temjitation whi<-li almost 
al'vays pr(*cipitafes the failures of hanks. 

riio resrrre of the ha.nkin<^ ilcjiartinmit of the 
Bank of Kn^jland is iihvays in <*oin, or, what is the 
same thinjr, in notes aj^ainst wliich there is coin 
lyinj; in what is calhsl t he issve <l(‘partmcnt of the 
Bank. In the <*ase of all other hanks in this 
country, the reserve* is only partly in coin : some- 
limes the proportion of coin is very small. A ;^reat 
jiortion of the reserve is ;;eneraliy in Batik of Kn<x- 
land notes (except in Scotlaml and ludand), 
epnivalent, of course, to coin. A ]»ortion is in- 
ve-ted in tlie shape of ^Mivernment stock. In this 
w.iy, the hanks obtain a ret,.rn on a jmition of 
tlici” rcservi*, in the dividmids (»r interest paid hy 
errmienr on the stock this n*Mtrn heinjj: less, 
irnlccfl, in the usual case, than if the liank had lent 
out tl»e money in the onl inary course of business, 
hut; better than no return at all, a.s mnsi he when 
the coin or not<*s are lyiii^^ idle. 'The reason why 
jj:overnment stock, in (Jreat Britain, is a safe re.serve 
is, that it is stre to command a pnndiaser at all 
times. Tf ther< lie a nin on a hank, it imme<liately 
finds a purchaser for the stock, and with the prico, 
whether jiaid in ;^o)ld, or in Bank of Kui^land notes, 
the only other 'e^oil t«uider, it meets the demands 
of its denositoix. Sometimes a hank lias its re- 
serve in the form of a deposit at the Bank of Kn;;- 
land ; or, if a })rovincial hank, with some London 
bank wdiieh has its own reserve there From the 
Ikiuk of Enj>;Iand heinj' the channel throni^li which, 
directly or indirectly, jiayiiients are made and 
moiieys received by other hanks, it is more con 
venient for them to have their reserve lyiiip: as a 
dejiosit in it, than lyin^ as ^ol<l w’itliin their own 
walls. In the case of a demand on their reserve, 
the hanks will draw out tlcir deposits, in imtes. 
or, if gold he in demaml, in . 4 «»!d, from the Bank of 
England. Whether, tlier^fore, tlu reserv'e of a 
hank is invested in governimi t ciirities, or is 
deposited in the Bank of England, or is in Bank of 
England notes, it is from the coin in that hank that 
the gold comes in the case of a run. it is a])- 
imrent from this that it is essential to the stability 
of all banks in this country, so long as they them- 
selyes do not keep a sutlicient reserve t>f coin in 
their coftieis, that the Bank of England shall 


ahvays he jiossossed of coin, and never lx? unable, on 
ilemand, to pay its deiiositors in gold, or to give 
gold in exchange for a1| its notes that may he pre- 
sented to it. It may he ailded, that while hanks 
gain, through the annual dividends, in keejung 
their reserve in govcuimumt stock, they run tlie 
risk of loss in the event of their requiring to sell in 
times (if panic. For at such a time, when many 
seciiriti(‘s become unsaleahh*, and all of them sutler 
deprtHuatieii in value, government stock itself falls 
in price', although l(*ss so than the others. Banks 
often inv(*st portions of their n'serve in other 
stocks than government stock. The high(*r return 
thus obtained is, how'ev(‘r, outw'<*ighed liy the 
greater risk of dejireciation in valtu* in times of 
panic. 

Banks make their loans ehietly in the f(3rm of 
disrontita— iXnvt. is, upon hills of exchange. Gom- 
moditie.s in the w'hoh‘sale market an^ generally sold 
on credit, ^riu* buyer i)romis(‘s to pay tin* amount 
at a certain date to the seller, and iiis jiromise is 
contained in a hill of exeluinge. The s(dlev trans- 
fei-s it to a hank, which, on the faith of it, advance's 
the, amount in loan to him, h*ss Discount (([.v.)- 
that is, interest of the money till the hill he dm?. 
I'his is called d'>scouuti ny. But hanks lend on 

other s(‘eurities. A Indder of govcniimuu. Ntock, 
for example, will (ditain a loan on the security of 
his stock ; the hanker being oiititliMl to s(dl it, and 
r(‘pay the loan from the price, if the horrow'or fail 
to mak(? ]>nn(dual paymeiil So also, the holder of 
stock or d(di(‘iit ur»*s in any public comjiany, as a 
raihvay, will, wheie the company is believed to he 
in a. sound condition, or tin* s(*(*urity is saleable, and 
mi liability attaches to it, obtain a loan from a 
hank. 'Phe owtum's of commodities 1\ ing in a public 
warehou.-e may oldain a loan on ('le]tositing witli 
tin? hank the u-amnds or eertilicato of ownershiu. 
Loans, too, are occasionally made for short jwjrious 
on tin* mere note of hainl of the borrower, when the 
hank(‘r is s;itistied of the ability of the horrow'or to 
repay the money. It is si'hlom in S(‘othind that 
haiiKs lend on mortgag(‘s over land. Ikivrow'ors, in 
tln‘^e cas<‘s. generally take loans to lie niqiaid for a 
few years ; hut to liaN'o his money locked np in that 
way do(.‘s not suit tin* husim‘ss of a hanker. Where 
a hanker ti rids tin* security which he has n'ceived 
to he iiisutlieient, and r(*paymeut of tin* loan is not 
forthcouiing. In* will, «»f course, to avoid making a 
had debt, tak(* any other se(*urity the d(*btor can 
give him -such as a maniifai*tory ot a mine. Banks 
have in this w'av oc(*;isioiially hecjuin* involved in 
manufaeturing ami mining t?*ansactioii.s, in onler to 
make more monev of the si*curities than they w ould 
have (lorn* by an immediati* sale of them ; and have 
sutlered great los^es in conse(|uenee. Tt is not lobe 
snpjiosed that batiks alway.s abstain from making 
loans wlien the security is* known to he doubtful ; 
far from it : hanks, like, other (‘omnn'icial e.stahlisli- 
fin*nts, have he(*n, on many (^ccasiinis, recklessly 
managed. In trying to push husine.ss, they have 
made loans on insntlicient security ; and hanks are 
Tinder strong temptation, when a trader largely 
indebted to them is a])]u(>aching hankrnptcy, to 
sustain his eT'edit hy ad<litional advan(*es, in the 
hope that he may retrieve his aflairs, ami pay in 
full both the old and the new' advanc«*s. Tlie result 
is often the loss of both. ( Vindnct of this kind has 
been the ruin of many hanking estahlishmenls in 
England, of s(*veral in Ireland and Scotland, and 
elsew’here. 

We have hitherto been treating of the deposit and 
loan de]>artments of banking ; hut many hanks also 
issue notes. In the case of loans from capital, tlie 
hanker has no greater proiit hy the transaction tlian 
if Im had lent out his money in any other way, 
equally safe, and involving tlie same amount of 
trouble. If from (hqswits, the interest lie rec'eives, in 
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so far as it exooe»ls tlin inten*st, if any, pai«i to the 
depositors, and arateai)le proportion of the expense 
of carrjdn*; on the business oi tlie hank, is pure jjain 
to hini. Ihit a l)anker may ^ivc the loan from his 
own notes, and in that case liis ^ain is .still jxreater. 
A hank-note is simply a printe<l promise hy the hank 
issiiinij^ it, to pay to the hearer, on demand, a sum 
of money — that is, in eoin of the realm. Of eonrse, 
the borrower would not aeoent .a loan from a hank 
in its own notes, unless lie l»eliev<Ml that it could 
redeem its promise of paying in coin, and that the 
public wore of the same opinion ; for whenever a 
BUS]>ieion aris(‘s that the j)roiMiso will not he made 
ffood, the note ee,as(*s to [uiss from hand to ham! as 
freely as coin. But (niuler a system of free issue) 
when the loan is aeeopteil in a hank’s own notes, it 
is evident that the interest which the hank draws 
for the loan of its f>rf>mises to ])ay is ])iire profit, 
‘‘except the ratealdc ]>roj)ortion — as in the other 
cases— of the i^eneral c\|)enses, the cost of mami- 
faeturinLt the notes, and the government stamp- 
duty. In other words, a hank wliose issue of 
note is unrestricte<l, draws nearly as much in<*oine 
from loans of its promises to ]my, as from its loans 
in le«xal tender. Tlu* motive wliicli a hank has to 
exteml its issues on loans is ilier(‘f<ue apparent, so 
iono, of course, as it is not eonij)ulsory on it to 
retain nnem]»lr)y('<| in its coders as iiinch in oold as 
it issues in notes. I'niesf ricte<l issues are now, 
however, a system of the past. 

But it does not follow tliat when a hank makes a 
loan in its own noU^s for a delinite ]><‘riod, it will 
really obtain the heneiit of the whole of th(‘ interest 
on it for that jieriod ; for the borrower does not 
apply for the notes that he may k(‘<*j) them l)e.si<le 
him. hut that he may ]»ay them away in makinjr a 
purcliaso, or in li<|uidatiu;.r a debt, and this, mt>st 
commonly, on the very day he r(*oeives them. If 
the ])ei*son to whom tlie not(‘s aie thus paid by the 
Inwrower has himself no ]»a.vment to make, he may 
return them to the* hank that issued them, to li<* 
there on dejiosit. If the hank ])ays interest on 
deposits, ns most hanks do, tljen out <'f the interest 
drawn hy it on the original loan, it will have t.o pn,y 
int/erest to the depositor of the notes; in other 
W'ords, the loan is no lon; 4 er a loan of notes, hut a 
loan from deposits. {)r the person re(*eivin;:j the 
notes from the Ixirrower may imme<liat4‘ly present 
them to the issuin^^ hank for <*oin, instead of de- 
jmsitiri;^: them. Here, tf)o, the loan tliat wji.s made 
i:i notes is coiivertetl into a loan of coin, that was 
in reserve from ])revious «lepnsits, or tliat was ]»art 
of the hank’s 'own <*,a]iita!. In these cases (he hank 
ohtaitis no advanta^^e whatever in having made tin* 
loan ori;^drially in its notes. It mij,dit e<jually well, 
so far as juofit is eoneerTicd, have ori;Ldnally nuuh* 
it in ^^old from its re.ser\e of <leposits or capital. 
ISotes ;.renerally find their way hai'k to th»' issuin;^ 
hank throu;.'li other hanks, int<> which they liav<* 
been paid as dep<>sits, or in rejiaynmnt of advances. 
These hanks sutler the loss of jirolil or interest on 
the amount of the notes thus recidvt fl h^ tl}“i)i .s«» 
Jong as they keep thetii ; they therefore immediately 
|)re.sent them to the issuing hank ^or pa. oieiit, that 
they may get the use of tin* umney re]>r(*.sonted for 
the imrpose.s of their own estahlisliments. 

There are t\\o chec^ks which prevent a hank 
issuing note to any ext<*nt it ])leases. In the lirst 
pLaoe, there must he a demand for its note hy 
iMUTowors. It is only to [)eoj>le in good cr€*dit, and 
likely i<» make a profitahJf u-»'f)f them, that a liank 
wili lend its notes, and surli people will not lake an 
iiKiease of hxtns unless trade ne incre/ising, and 
lieu opportunities he ])re.sentiijg tluMnselv'e.s for pro- 
fitably employing the notes horiov ed.. 'rrue, hanks, 
when imprinlently conducte<l, frconcntly lend to 
reckless persons, who ovei*tra<le and hwome bank- 
rupt Bttt this is not done more through the 


mediinn of the notes than otherwise. Tn the 
seconil place, the immediate return of the notes, 
chielly through other hanks, is a check to its 
i.ssiiing more notes than it has a n^serve to meet. 
This return of notes through hanks is' called the 
€.vrhangr. of notes — the notes issueil by a hank being 
returned t.o it in (exchange for the notes of otlier 
hanks hohl hy it. 

Besides issuing its notes in loans, a hank may 
issue them in rejiay merit of deposits. In this case, 
there is the same jirofit to the hank as in the other 
case. 1’he hank g(*ts the use of the money which 
was originally lodged with it, •witliont having to 
pay interest for it, the deposit having now been 
ro]>iiid in its notes. But here, too, these notes are 
erpially liable to he returned to the issuer as when 
they are i.ssueil on loans. 

Of all the notes issued, in whatever way, hy 
hanks, a certain amoniit is not returned to tlieni, 
hut is kept in eireiilation, being what is required 
hy the necessities of tlie public for use as money, 
]»assing from hand to hano. It is of course on this 
portion tliat the hanks make their ])rolil ; and, in 
consequence (»f this ju-olit, they are able to afford 
hanking facilitii's to the imhlie more ehen]dy than 
they eoiild otherwise do. 'Ihe jirolit is just tlie 
interest on tlu^ money represented hy the. notes in 
circulation — less exj>cns(»s and the loss of interest 
on an inieiiiploycd reserve kejit from pnnlem'e, or 
hy the requirement of law, to imad a return of 
notes. This interest is paid hy the jiersons wlio 
originally Ixuroweil tlu‘se notes from the hanks, 
ami wlio have not re]iaid tlimii : or if the harik^ 
have repaid tieposits with tin' notes, tin* inleresi i 
paid hy those to a\ horn they lent what was origin- 
ally these d<‘])osits. Tin* amount of the hank 
notes in circulation v}iri<‘s at dillcrent jierioiis of tlic 
year: at term tiiin's and quarter-days, when more 
payments than usual are made, there is a greater 
ipiantity of money requin'd hy the public than at 
other tinn*s, and the notes in circulation increase 
in amount, ‘rids addition to tlie circulnlion is 
drawn from tin* hanks hy diqiositois or horroweiv. 
After it has .s(*rved its purpose, this additional 
(piaiitit) gradually rid urns to the hanks as de- 
posit.s or in rejiaynn nt of loans. If tin* credit of an 
i.ssuing hank is at any time sn-pected, the holders 
of notes will jueserit them for gold. |usl in (lie same 
way Jis its deiiositors will call ior a, retimi of their 
dejM)sits ; amf lids risk must he provided against hy 
a eorresjionding increase of its general reserve, on 
wldeh, of eourse, it makes no profit. It has h«'en 
gi*in*rally imagined that when i.ssuing hanks sus 
]>eim payments on a run, tin run is one on the ])art 
of (heir note-liohh'rs ; hut this is only a popular 
error. In a well estahlislnxl hank, the aiiiount of 
its note.s in cirenlatimi is of little iniportanee com 
pared t<i its d(‘posit : ami though tin* holdem of 
small sums in notes nia.y lx- move ai>t tlnui depositors 
to take alarm and rush in a panic to the hank for 
• old for its notes, a small i>ro])ortioii of its depohitom 
‘ nldenly demanding a l e.turn of their money iJi gohl 

eireetnally diains a hank of its reserve, ns if its 
whole circulation were to he at once ]>resente<l toil 
for gold. 

Bankers pei'torin another very iini>ortajit func- 
tion ; they remit money from one idace t/O another. 
Due illustration will serve to ex]>lain how this is 
managed. A debtor in Edinhurgh iiiakeH a pay- 
ment to his creditor in London in this way : he 
jiays the money to a hanker in Edinhurgh, who, for 
a small charge, called the exchange, gives him a 
draft for the ?i, mount on a hanker, hi«^ corre- 
sjKmdent, in London. The debtor transmits the 
draft to his creditor, who presents it to the Lont^n 
hanker, and receives the money fi’Oin him. No 
actual transmission of the money, however, takes 
place, for there are debtors in l^ondon reipiiiing to 
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pay money to cretlitorw in Edinlmrgh, and these 
debtors cllect the payment by ^ivin^ Uie money to 
the London banker, and obtainin;^ his drafts on" the 
E<Unbnrj,di banker. The one set of drafts are thus 
net otf against tlie other. Not only may remit- 
tances between two j)laces be thus made without 
the use of money, but the payments in indh places 
may also lx? made witliout it. Tlie <k‘btor« may 
pay for the diiifts by che(jues on the banker who 
grants them, and tlie creditors may get tin* drafts 
placed to their credit, and receive tlie money by 
drawing cheques on the banker by whom they are 
made payablp. hV>r another function of banks, sec 
M AHO I NA L C R KTirrs? 

The large amount of money tiansactions carried 
through ♦without the intervention of i^oin or bank- 
notes, a country like England, is inconceivable 
to those not engaged in business jinrsuits. The 
manner in which these transactions may Im.^ elfected 
without money, w»>ul<l l>e at once aiqirehended, if 
all persons in the same locality dealt with the sami; 
baiiK, an<l if all the banks scattered throughout the 
kingdom were only branches of the same establish- 
ment. Ihit in practice matters are so managed as 
if this W(‘re the case. '^I’he cluMjues, bills, or other 
drafts wdiich come into the hands of a hanker, 
drawn on (that is, pavalde hy) other bank(?rs, are 
set <d!‘ and liqnhlatod hy drafts, wliich th<*v have 
recoive<l, drawn on liim. The balance or <Hncrence 
only is paid in money. In London, (be (*cntre of 
tlie money-worhl, there is an ostablkliment e.alled 
the (dearing hous(‘ (<|.v. ), of which iiio^t f»f the 
Lc)iidon hanks are meml»ers. There, at atixe<l hour 
<laily, attendariee is given l»v a eleik from (‘aeh of 
tlu‘so hanks, who pn'sents all the drafts imme- 
diately payable wliieli bis l>ank liolds on tin* others; 
the halanee or ditl'erenec, on the wlade, for or 
Hgaifist eaeh l»aiik is asc^M'teiTied ; and tlie hank 
which holds a lesN amount of drafts on others than 
ihe\ hold on it, pays the dillenmce l»y cheques on 
the lia.nk of England. Eor the nineteen years 
ISOS S(i, the average total amonnt of diwumenl^ 
pa'^sed per annum was ; the lowest 

aitTiual t<dal was in IStiS ; and the 

ln;.;]i<‘st, in ISS* 'I'lnne are similar 

ch'a’ ing-houscs in s<inie provincial towns. 

/•'o///: of h'nffhnid. —This hank, tiic mo''t import 
ant in the world, was j.rojcctcd Im' W illiam Pater- 
son {(J.V.), and was incorporated July ‘27, H)h4. It 
was constituted as a joint st(K*k association, with a 
cajutal of £L*2tM),(MH», wliich was lent at S ]rer cent. 
interest to the goNernment of W illiam and Mary, 
at rile time in staite of emliarrassmcnt. At its 
vci-y outset, the.i'lore, tlie Ihink of England was a 
st‘rvant of government ; and it has retained this 
character, hut in a diminishiTig degoee, through all 
tlie stages of its siih'-cquent liistiuy. At lirsl, the 
charter of the l»ank w;is for clt'ven ye;u-, only: hut 
ill conse<|UCTice of the unvit sci^ ic<*s of the institu- 
tion to government, its <*harr,er has lM*en at various 
times renewed. The last renewal was in 1S44, and 
the charter of that year still subsist s. its terms 
being subject to moditication or revocation hy the 
legislature at pleasure. By tlie Act or < liartcr of 
1H44, the Bank w'as divided into two departments- 
the isam and the htwkimj, What led to the ilivision 
was this : it was stipposeil that, when a foreign 
drain of gold from England set in, it wmtld, if the 
currency or circulation in this country bad Iieen 
purely metallic, have produced a cot:, action of the 
circulation, and a consequent laM jiriccs, and, as 
an ultimate result, the cessation of the <lraiu. It 
was further supposetl that bank.' could issue tiieir 
note.s to any extent they pleased ; that their 
excessive issues increaseil the currency, ami there- 
fore increased prices, wdiicli in their 1 urn led to 
foreign drains ; and that, on the occasion^' of these 
drains, the continued issues prevented the natural 


and desirable contraction of the circulation, and 
aggravated the commercial convulsions occurring at 
such periods. The object of the Act of 1844 w as to 
prevent issues of notes beyond a certain anion nt, 
unless against an equal amount of gold held by the 
issuing bank, so that the mixed currency of notes 
and coin might thus expand and contract like a 
self-acting metallic cnrrency. Experience, how’over, 
has show'll, that when these foreign drains occur, 
the gold exported is taken chietly from the reserves 
in the Bank of Ehighiiul, being payments of deposits 
or loans by the jlaiik ; and tliat the amount of 
notes in tlie, hands of the puhlie, has not been 
adected by the legislation of 1844. In ])ractice, 
whenever there arc signs of a foreign drain, and 
the reserve of the Bank is diminishing, the Bank 
counteracts the tmidency to a drain }>y raising the 
rate of discount and restricting its loans ; the pur- 
chasing jiower of the public is thereby limited, and 
juices ke]»t down; and, at the same time, gold is 
attraeted to this country for investment. The 
circulation is in reality not interfmed w ith. It was 
aLo intended hy the Act of 1844 to add to the 
.sticurity of hank notes hy insuring a snjqdy of gold 
to meet the payment of them at all times. But tlie 
solvency of the Bank of Ebigland is umlouhtcd ; and 
its notes would at any time he taken as gol 1. This 
iiitend«*d ctieet of the A(!t of 1844, and tlio snjqile- 
mentary Act of 1845, has in the case of the notes of 
other hanks been hitherto ifjajqircciahh*. 

In the is.soe de})artmrnt <»l the Lank of Ebigland, 
the s<dc husiness is to gi\c, out notes lo llu; inihlic. 
Before the sejiaralion of the dcjiartmcnts, the 
government was due to the hank £11,015,100. 
'rhis sum was declared to he a (h'ht due to the issue 
department, and for the issues of notes to that 
amount, no gold rcquiics U* he held hv it. This 
was just the same thing as if the Bank had origin- 
ally lent £11,015.100 of its notes to government, 
and these noti‘s had found their way into circula- 
tion. 4'he Bank was also allowed to issue addi- 
tional notes on securitit's that is. to loml thorn 
to a limit which in Stqncmher 1SS7 amounted to 
£.“>,lH4,tK)0, and tliis without holding gold. The 
amount of in>tes which may thus l>e issued, without 
gold hoiug ill reserve ngainst it, is £1 (>,200,000. 
All notes issueil above that amount can he issued 
(»iiiy in exchange for g«dd. At the ]>as‘<ing of the 
Act in IS4L tlie limit of notes to he issued against 
the government de))t. and secarities wfis llxed at 
£I4,000,(X)0- past e\j)(*riencc having sliow ri that 
there was no risk of tlnnc being .it any time less 
than that amount of Bank of E.nglaml notexs in the 
' hands of the public. The a<lditioii of the £1,750,0( 0 
' is an extra is>iie, .intlioriscd hy the act, in con- 
i sequence of certain issuing hanks Iiaving since 
! ceased to issue. 4’hc Bank has to acconiit l<) 

, government for the net jnolit of this extra issue of 
I notes, and the jnolit the Bank derives from its 
' issue department is tlie iiitcn*st received oii the 
.£14.(KK),000 of government <leht and securities, 
which, at j'cr cent., is £420, (KH) yearly. But out 
of this the Bank pays to government, for its hank- 
ing j»rivileges, and in lieu of stamj>-dnfies, £lS0,rxK). 
If wc assume tlie t‘Xj>ense of the issue ilcjiartment 
to l»e £I()0,000, the net jirotil iq)on it would he 
£80,(K)0. Tlie Bank also makes a jn'otit upon gold 
bullion and foreign coin, averaging £15,000 a year. 

' These are brought to the Bank for notes ; they are 
worth £:£ 17s lOAd. jier ounce; but the Bank^is 
obliged bv its charter to |>uiehase them at £% 17s. 
Od. The holders ]>refer taking this juice to having 
their gold coined, Loe ot charge, at the j>ublic 
mint, as the ilelav in the coining is equal to a loss 
of interest of Ud. tkm- ounce. The amount of 
notes in the luulds of the jmblic averages about 
£‘25,000,000: but the amount issued by the issue 
department is greater. 1'!“' dittereiice is the 
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amount lyin^ in tin* banlhKj <le]>artment, ami 
roj>rosents the reserve of gold of that ilej)artment ; 
tliat is to say, the hanking (ll*])artnient retains only 
about three fourths of a million of coin, ami trans* 
fers the hulk of its reserve to the issue department, 
in exchange for notes. We therefore require to 
regard the reserve of the hanking <lepartnient as 
gold, though lying in the shape of notes issuetl hy 
the other department. 

Viewed in its hankinfj department, the Jkink 
ditlers froni other hanks in having the management 
of the nuhlie debt, and j»aying the dividends on it ; 
in hohiing the de[)Osits ])ehmging to gov<*rnment, 
anti in making advances to it when necessary; in 
aiding in the collection of the public nnenue, and 
in being the hank of other hanks. Kor the man.'ige- 
nient of the public debt, the Ikink receives about 
£247,000 a year, against which there has to he set 
£124,000 of charges. The remaining j>rofits of the 
Bank are <lerived from its use of its de}>osi(s, on 
which it allows no interest, and of its own capital. 
The capital was originally £1,200,0(K) ; in 1H1(> it 
reached i*14,5o3,(K)0 — the present amount. 'Phere 
is hesidos a rest of about £.1,200, (KX). Public <le- 
posits vary from £3,o0l),(HK) to ,£20,(XX),(KM) ; jnivate 
deposits from £20,0(X),(XX) to £.‘10,000,(X)(). In Jann- 
arv 1SS7 the jniblie deposits were £4, )S0,8r»(> ; the 
private, £2.3, 7 1 7, 0.5.3. 

In 1707 the Bank found itself likely to l>e oblige<l 
to suspeml i>a.vments, and its notes were de<*lare<l 
by law a legal temler, although no longer convert • 
ibie into coin. This state of matters continued 
till 1821. The notes <luring this inter> al not liaving 
been convertible into coin on demand, there was no 
check upon the Bank in the amount of its issues ; 
and the <*urrency became depreciated— that is, a £5 
note would not exchange for live* sovereigns ; and 
every man to whom £5 was <lue, was thus obligt'd 
to accept }>ayment in a £.5 note, not worth £.5. It 
is, hoAvever, said that the value of gohl at the time 
WMs enhanced owing to absorjjtion i»y boarding and 
by military chests, and that the <lepreeiation was 
mo»e aj>pan*nt than real. Idie export of gold fol- 
lowing on a risf3 of juices occasioned by an issue of 
bank or government notes is unlimited, excejd by 
exhaustion, if th(.*se notes are not i>ayable in coin 
on demand, and are issucid without any check from 
ndthoiit or self-iinpose<l. But as jirices estimate<l 
in thes<' notes rise, the juice of bullion, like other 
commodities, rises too, and the juice of coin which 
can be converte<l inb> bullion, or be used abroad at 
its ju'evioiis nurchasing ])ower, rises also. Since 
1821 the Banlv hc'is Ixaui ofte!M>r than once on the 
verge of a su.snen.sion of payments, owing to foreign 
drains of gohl. The sejiaration of the Bank into 
two departments is regarde<l hy manv Jis having a 
tendenev to ])roduce a .^iUspension in times of jianic, 
when tlie reserve is reduced hy witlnlrawals to 
suj>ply a foreign drain, or to meet an iiiteiual run. 
Before the sej»arati(»n, the Bank, in the ease of 
withdrawals of gold, had the wdude amount of gold 
wdtliiri tlie Bank to meet them ; but m)w it loses 
the command of all the gold in the issue department. 
It cannot get that gohl uidess in exchange /or notes, 
but, its reserve being reduced or exhausted, it has 
none to spare. The restriction of cre<Ut <*oiiseqiient 
upon the approach to an (*xhaustioii of tlie, reserve 
ot the banking de]>artment, is so great, that the fear 
of it occa.sions a jjanic. In 1847, IS57, aim i.StXJ, on 
the jiossible su^j^ension of ];.ivmeni > by the hanking 
department, owing to a reduction of its re.scrvn, 
beuj.g apj^arent, the government of the day took the 
res»K>inibility of authorisin'; tbe Bunk to lend aildi- 
tiona! notes, not represented )>y gold. This w'o,s an 
indirovt Nvay of giving horrow'ors tlie u-e of tie' gold 
in the issue department. In 180? it »v,is found 
necessary i/O lake the benefit of ihis nnthorisation. 

The Bank of England is situateil in the centre of 


I London ; hut it has a branch in the w est end, and 
I nine branches in the provinces, 
j Joint-stock Banks in England and IPa/eA*.-— In 
I 1887 there w’cre 118 of these banks, of which 42 in 
! the jirovinces were entitled to issue notes to the 
; amount of £2,114,513 without its being compulsory 
to hold any gohl against them. But as they are 
prohibited from exceeding their authorised issue, 
the amount t)f notes actually in the hands of the 
jmhlic is ahvays somewhat le.ss. The deposits of 
the 11 joint-stock banks in London winch niay 
be considered London banks, and excluding the 
National Provincial Bank of Englan|L and other 
provincial and Scottish hanks, Vhich, although they 
<‘arrv on business in London, have the great Imlk 
of their busiiic.ss elsewliere, amount to about 
£105,(XX),(KK), and the acceptances granted hy them 
to aixmt ,£i2,(XX),0(X). Their j>aid-u]) capital is 
£13,(X)r>,(XX). I 'uder the Pomjianies Acts, 1879 and 
1880, most of the princij)al joint-stock banks have 
become limited liaoility eomj)anies. Tliey usuallv 
allow interest iijmiu money <Iej)osited to remain for 
some time. 

Prirafe Btfnks in England and Wales . — Of these 
there were 248, of which 77 were in London. Of 
tlie jiroviuclal lianks 90 had an authorised issue of 
£3,398, (JOS. 

BanLs in Sattland, — The etirliest banking institu- 
tion in North Britain was tlie Bank of Scotland, 
instituted hy an Act of tin* Scots jiarliaimuit in 
109.5. 'I'he original cajulal was £1,2(X>,(HX) Scots, 
or £1(X),(XX) .sterling. In 1774 the amouni of 
stock was extend(‘d to £20(t,(XX) sterling ; now 
it is £1,87;5,(XH), of which £1,2.50.(XX) is jmid 
nj>. Ill 1727 a new’ and similar <*stal>lishmeiifc 
was constituted bv royal charter under Die title 
of the Boyal Bank of Si-otlaiid, w hose advanecMl 
eajutal is now £2,0(X),tXH). In 1740 another 
association was formed, am! ineorjmrati'd hy royal 
charter, with the title of the British Linen Com- 
pany. From £1(X),000, its cajiit.al has inerease<l to 
£1 ,(MX),(XX). Besides those three banks, there are. in 
Scotland oth(‘r seven joiiit-sto(*k hanking com jianies, 
with cajutals varying from £1,(XX),(XH) to £150,000. 
There an* now’ no juivati^ hanks. The amount of 
det>osits is over £SO,000,(MK), on which interest is 
allowed. 'riivir autliorised i>‘.ue of notes is 
£2,070,3.50, hut tlu ir actual i >iie i.*< more than 
ilouhle that amount. I’he \Vc4ern Bank, v^ith a 
cajatal of £1 ,5(X),(XXi, a circuhilioii of above 
£4(X),(XX), having l.3(X) sharchohieix, and about 100 
hraiiches, susjiended jiaymenls in 1857, owing 
to reckless management. I’lie shareholders, 
liow<'vor, being under iirdimiteil liability («ce 
Ci.'MI'ANyK neither the depositors nor the note- 
holders sii. tabled any loss. In October 1878 tlic 
City' of (Jla-sgow' I>atik, with 1.33 l»raiiehe.s, sud- 
denly susjieiided jiaymeuts ; the liabilities amount 
iiig to .£12,4(X),(X)0, and the estimated assets, 
£0,,3CX),(XX), leaving a [U’obablo deficiency of 
£o,l(X),(XX), including tlu^ capital. It W’as fruiid 
that for three y»?ars before the stoppage, the states 
<»f the bank’s affairs, issued annually to the share- 
holders, had been falsified, ami that advances had 
been made to four firms against utterly inade<|uaie 
securities, to the enormous sum of nearly £6,(XK),000. 
The «iirector.s ami the manager w’ere trie<l for and 
eonvie.tcid of utt<*.ring false halanee-sheets, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. It W’as arranged to wind 
up the bank by lifjiiidation ; and though the calls 
made iijxtii the sliareiioldcrs involved large numbers 
of them in utter ruin, in four years the liquidation 
w’a.s eoiiiplete, after a j»ayment of £13,644,856. The 
Caletlonian Bank temporarily suspended payments. 
In 1882 tlio five non-diartered Scottish banks, and 
tlie two w hose cluirters involved limited liability, 
becanui limitetl liability companies. 

In cousefjuence of allowing interest on dej)0»it»» 
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t)ie banks in Scotlaiul may ]>e said t-o hold tli« 
whole capital of the country, minus only the money 
passing from haml to haml. This system of de- 
positing is aided by brancln's from the ]»arent banks, 
and these branches are fouml in every small town. 
The entire number of branch-banks in Scotland in 
)S87 was 945. At these branch-banks, the agent 
,lis(;ounts bills w'ithin certain limits, issues letters 
of credit, and pays out notes, and als{) gives cash 
on demand for them ; though, strictly, the notes of 
a bank are only payable on demand at the hoad- 
othce. By a strict system of supfjrvision, Scottish 
brancJi-banks^arc usually well comlucte<l, and are 
of ;,o-eat service in every department of trade. For- 
‘^M'ies of Scottish bank-notes are now v’ory unusual. 

4Mie b '^ks in Scotlarnl, like those in Ireland, but 
unlike th^ provincial banks in Kn;^lainl, are allowe«l 
to issue notes beyond their lixed issues, on hohling 
gold equal in amount to the extra issue. But the 
gold thus retained is, like the other gold in reserve, 
liable for the deposits and general liabilities, jis well 
as for the note circulation. Thus the s(‘curity of 
the notes is increased only in a small <h*gn‘,e by this 
arrangement, which, apart from tln^ loss of nrofit to 
the bank on the gold unemployed, is attemuMl with 
inconvenience at tlmse seasons when the circulation 
is extended, as gold has then to be brought from 
bondon for the teiiqiorarv pur])ose of covering the 
extension of issues. Tn S<*othm<l, and Irelaml also, 
banks can issue one-]»ouiid notes; tin* English 
banks ar«3 not [»ermitted to cinMilatc not<‘s of les> 
value than £5. 

Ib’sides enudoNing moinw in discounting bills, 
the Scottish banks grant loans of tluctuating 
amount, calh‘d rash nrcttunfs or rash-rrallfs. By 
this system an imlividnal is entitled to draw out 
sums as requiretl, to a stipulated amount, and by 
an ini})lie<l condition to make dieposits at his con- 
venience towards tli<‘ liqui<lation of the same. On 
entering into this arrangenumt, he linds secuiity to 
the bank that he will r(‘pay to the bank, whenevan- 
calb*d on, the balance of sums drawn out, less those 
paifl in, with tin' interest^ tliat may be due. These 
accounts arc balanced yearly like current or deposit 
acionnts. 'rhe only difVerenco betwc'cn the latter 
and , cash-account on the face (*f them is. that if 
the <‘redit allowed on tin' cash ace iunt i'' being 
mad • use of, the babinc(^ is in favour of the bank; 
whereas, on the o(b<*r kind of accounts, tin* balance 
i'' in favour of the bank s customei-. 

JifOii's in TUoYi' are idiie joint-sto(‘k 

banks, having 454 branches and sub-brancht‘s. Their 
authorise«l issue 1*0,554,494; oi which 1*5,738, 4‘iS 
i^ that of the li.uik of Ireland. It is a national 
bank, lending £‘2,050,709 ni its capital to govern 
ment. It was established in 1785, with ]»rivileges 
resembling tbpsc of the Bank of F.ngl iml. Its 
capital is £5,(KX),0(H) Irish currency, oi b2, 709,250, 
15s. 5d. sterling, and it.- rc.st £l,054,tMH). 'Die capi- 
tals of the other hanks vary from £112,700 to 
£1,500,000, and the total <‘a]utal of the joint-stock 
hanks in Ireland is £0,901,990. Six are banks of 
issue. The amount of fkqmsits in the joint-stock 
baiik.s in Irelaml in 1880 was £55,501,592. All the 
joint-st(»ck banks are limited companies. Interest 
IS allowed on money <Ieposite<l for a stated perkwl, 
but not on money at call, or as a rule on current 
accounts. There^ arc .ilso three private banking 
liims in Dublin. 

SfiriJiffs-haa/cft are the subject «»; i sej)arate 
article. 

Foreign and Colonial /krwA'j;.- There are on (be 
continent of Europe public or nati ^ml banks, joint- 
stock and private banks. The national banks are, 
uiore or less, government establishments, managing 
public <lebts and Hnances, and, unlike the 
Bank of England, subject to government inlluence 
iind interference. The Bank of I'rance was estah- 


lished in 1805 under Napoleon, by the amalgamation 
of three local linns. It is directed jointly by re- 
presentatives of the state and of the propVietoi*s ; 
and has a capital of £7,‘2‘25,958, public liabilities 
to the extent of £145,(XX),(K)0 (of which about 
£1 12,(K)0,000 are notes), and 94 branches, with 
1 12 subsidiary ollice.s. Its <lisconnts are enormous 
in number, but small in average amount. The 
Imperial Bank of (Icrmany ( Heichsbank ) resembles 
the Bank of France in constitution, and was estab- 
lished in 1875 as a rcMuganisation of the Bank of 
Berlin. Us capital is £6,0(X),000, with a reserve 
fund of £1 ,0()7,8(M) ; its other liabilities amount 
to about £55,(XX),()(K) (of which £55, (K)(), ()()() are 
notes) ; and it lias ‘210 branelios. There are many 
other issuing banks throughout the empire. 

There are 00 fondgn ami colonial banks in Lon- 
don, of wlii(“h 54 are Britisli companies. Besides 
those, 15‘2 are, repn‘s<‘iited by London bankers. 
Ill India t'liid tin; Britisli eoh»iiii‘s there are joint- 
stoek banks and inivato banks. In Australa.sia 
o.sjiocially, banking lias assumed large ami solid 
pronortions. 

Uniteil Stoles. In the Lnited States the fune- 
tionsof the banker are essentially the same as in 
(Ireat Britain, and tlic many experiments that have 
been made in banking since the settlement of the 
country alVonl an interesting study for the thiam ier. 
As early as 1052, in tlio colony of Ma.ssachusetts 
Bay, the subject of the est.ihlishmcnt of a hank 
was discnsseil, and 54 ye;.rs later ( I08(}) peniiis.sion 
was given to a eomnany to issue bills ot credit on 
the .security of real and ]*e!‘.sonal estate. Abotit 
1712 an institution knov n is the Land Bunk 
<*ame into existeiicf in the same c<*lony, and in 
s]u(e, of the fieixM^ opjiosition of governors and 
conneils if piospered for tnany years. Several 
other banking .sidiemes were projected in the 
ditlercnt colonies, but in general tliev a]»pear to 
have met with lilth* su(‘cess. At lengtli the lireak- 
iiig out of the revolutionary war led to the 
establishment, by reeouimendation of congress, of 
tlie ‘ Bank of North .\meriea,’ wbicb was chartered 
by several of tin* stales simultaneonsly, and which, 
tbongb a state institution, rondere«l the gmieral 
government eirn-ieiit assistance during the war. 

In 1791, at the instam'e ot .Mexamler Hamilton, 
e(*iigr<‘ss established the lir--l ‘Lnited States Bank,’ 
with ]»ranelies in several states, its eapila’ being 
li\(‘d ;it .8lO,tM,M>,(XM», (»ne-liftb of which belonged to 
the go\ ernimnit. From the outset tins scIkmik* met 
with mneli ojioositimi, pjirtienlarly from Mr fletler- 
.son and bis political adherents, and at ilie expira- 
tion of the twenty years for which the charter 
was granted, eoiigres.- refused to renew it, and the 
institution went out of existciieo. Five years 
later (18l()) a second rnited States Bank was 
ehui lered with a ca})ital of J?55,(KX1,0()0. Tliis bank 
was tiie depo.sitory of the gt»' oniment fumls until 
the aeee.'-sion of (leneral dacKson to the presidency, 
when tln'V were arbitrarily removed, and an act of 
congress reehartming tlie institution vetoed by the 
president. 

Meanwhile, numerous state banks bad sprung up, 
but tlieir issues iv. a circulating me<lium were at 
times subject to a heavy discount as compared 
with gold ; and the high rates of exchange between 
the various sections of the Fnioii, though atlording 
a profit to dealers in funds, were a .source of great 
annoyance in mercantile transaedious. ^ \ arioiis 
attempts were ma<le to obviate tln^sc inconven- 
iences, such a.s the establishment of a bank of 
reilemptioii ii' Boslvin, which was expected to 
reeeive deposits of the issues of distant banks in 
exchange for its own notes ; the establisbmcnt of a 
safetA-fuml system in .some of the states (a virtual 
insurance against loss by tb^ boldei’s of the issues 
of the banks doing business umler the laws of the 
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respective states); aiul liiially the free banking 
Rysteni, under which speculation ran riot, an<l 
iinancial disasters follow'ed each other with 
alarming freommcy. In the panic of 1857 
occnrrea an almost universal siispension of specie 
paynients. 

The occurrence of the civil war ( 1861-f>5) neces- 
sitated, in the opinion of the secretary of the 
treasury (Mr Chase), the creation of a national 
banking system ; and although Ids suggestion met 
with some oimosition from the state banks, an 
act was finally p.'isseti authorising the issue of 
^»3()0,(KK),(KK) in bank-notes (afterwards increased 
to .ifSSdjOOOjfKK)) hfised on Cnited States interest- 
bearing bonds, to 1 mi piirchase«l by tlie banking 
institutions, and lielu by the government as 
security for the redemptitm of the funds furnishctl 
to the former for circulation. On the outset new 
a.ssociations were for the mo.st j»ari orgaidsed to 
conduct this business, but subsequently nearly all 
of tlic old state banks reorganised under the 
national system, ami the result has been to furnish 
ta stable currency of uidfonn value throughout the 
li nion. 

See IjJiw.son, Hintovii of Iloukimi (1855) ; Gilbjirt, Hin- 
tori/ and Priticiftle^ of Jiaukimj (2 vols, 1881) ; Hutchi- 
SO'.i, The Tract irf of Taukiiaj (5 vols. 188(1 1887); Pal- 
grave, Noti'ii Oh Biihkiii't (1873); Agar, Qui.d.to/tfi on 
Bankiihj {ISSCt ) •, If i.donj of Ihinkmo in Scot/and 

(1884); Itai-, The fhtnntrp liahker ( ISS5). ‘ 

Bank-ii<»tes 4 MANri ACTi rk or. The chief 
thing to atteml to in the manufacture of bank- 
n<»tes is the remlering of their forgery imj>ossible, 
or at least easy of detection. This is sought to 
l>e eflecleil by peculiarity of pa]»cr, design, and 
j)rinting. Think of England notes are juinted in 
one of the idackost and 'most indelil»le of inks 
on pa])er ex|)n\ss!y made for the purpose by one 
firm only. It i>. a liand-ma<le naiKu, reiiiarkahle 
fiu its strength, light m‘ss, and dinieulty of indta- 
lion. Its jK'culiar water-mark constitutes one of 
tlio (ddef safeguards of the notes against forgery. 
>io Hank of England notes are issued twice, so 
that ibis Jiuirk is randy indistinct, ami the ]>apcr 
does not lost* its ]»eeuliar crispness. Some years 
ago a self-regist<*ring machine was invented for 
imprc.ssing on each note a <Iistinctive mark known 
only to the bank autliorities. Owing to .some 
of the notes of tlie Scotch banks j>rinUMl sinijdy 
in black ink liaving been successfully forged 
by i)})otoLMa])liy, those issue<l ))y them liave 
since 1858 been nririte*! in eobiured inks, at 
least two colours being U'« <1 for each note. In 
order still further to lessen the risk of forgery, 
a new kind of note was in 1885 i.s.sned hv 
the Bank of Scotland, jiriiited in hrown, yellow, 
ami hlue. The j»aper is of a similar kind to 
tliat used for the Bank of Knglaml noif*s, with 
an elals)rate and easily recognised water-mark. 
In 1887 the (dmimercial Bank of Scotland ;il.so 
issued a m>te of new design, ]u inlo<i in \el!ow and 
blue on the face, ami with a daik brown devire 
on tlje back. ForeigTi bank-notes are also j>riiited 
in coloured inks. The actual cost of oiie-jKmml 
notes is as nearly as may he one penny each, and 
of larger notes only a fraction more. 

Between 1837 and 18^55 the ]»lan of Perkin.s and 
Heath for reproducing an engraved steel plate by 
the uscf of the ?nill and <lie continued in use in the 
Bank of Englaml. 4 be pattern is engraved a 
8f»ft steel |date, which is tlien liardened, to transfer 
tin pHl/oni b^' ju-essure to a soft steel roller, on 
Y. lii« li, of conrs/i, the j>at tern i.s ]>ioducod in relief ; 
the roller or mill is tlien hard uied, to reproduce 
the pattern in the plate from wlii<!h tlie jiriiiting is 
to lie de?ie ; and thus almost any numhei wf jilates 
for all c<minion purposes can easily l>e prodncetl. 

1'. 1855 electrotype-printing was introduced by 


Mr Smee, with the assistance of the mechanical 
officials (see ELECTiiOTypiNG ) ; and since that time, 
the notes of the Bank of England have been aii 
produced by surface-printing from tlie electrotype. 

The number of notes produced and issued by 
this l)ank sometimes amounts to 300,000 per week. 
There are seventy or eigliiy kinds of Bank of 
England notes, ilinering in their denominations or 
values, hut similar in the mode of j)rinting. Zinco- 
graphy and lithography are employed by soriui 
hanks for the printing of their notes ; and also 
arferage, a mode of hardening copper electrotypes 
with a thin surface of sti^el. ••• r 

In the United States, the bank-notes at .present 
in circulation are mamifactiiretl by the government 
bureau of engraving and }>rinting, the paper being 
made by a private concern under a patented pro- 
ce.ss, the chief ingredients btdng a mixture of linen 
ami cotton film*, into wliieb are introduced threads 
of .silk, .so arranged as to bo pereej) tilde after tt* 
notes are juinted. This style of jianer is furnished 
only to tho government. SnjKM'ior skill is exiuciscd 
ill engraving the jdates, nearly all parts of thciM 
Isung e.xeeiiled by the g<s)nietrieal lathe and the 
niliiig-engine, the work of which it is imjiossihlc. t«) 
imitate sm eessfnlly by hand. Tlie juinlingof the 
note.s is done in coloured inks of the best qualily, 
sometimes as many as four sliades being iisell. 
The great ex]>ense of the machines used in tli(‘ 
engraving, and the superior ((uality of tln^ work 
generally, renders successful count(*rfciting almost 
iinjiossilde. 'riu‘ noit's wlimi ba<lly worn are jc 
turned to the Tnitcd States Treasury, other notes 
being issued in their stead. See Gi:i:k.\ra(’KS ; ami 
for the question of a paper-eurnmey, si'e ( Ii’rrkma 
llailkni|ltry« or iNSoi.VKNrN , is the state of 
a jiersoii dcelariMl to be iinabh* to jiay bis (U*bt.s. 
In England, insolvem*y is a term which bad, till 
fbe distinction was abolisbeil in IStil, long beon 
confined to tlie ease of a non-trad(‘r who was 
unable to ]»ay bis «lebts. All who were traders 
were said, in the same circumstances, to be, not 
insolvent, Imt l>ankrupt. DitVerent courts, called 
tlie Bankrujd and the Insolvent Cruirls, wch' 
apjilicable resj)ceti\ ely to these two great division^ 
of mankind, traders and non trailers. In the ca^i* 
of trader!-, the Court of B.-inkruptcy was the court 
to which they or their creditor^^ applied. I'hat 
court, wlnmevi'i’ a trader was unable to l>ay lii:^ 
ilebts certain tests of wbieb inability were called 
acts of bankrujitcy - on ilie aj)pli(‘ation (»f a eredi 
tor, took forcible iMisse.-j.Mtm of bis property 
liis as.sets of cAcrv kind, conxnted these into 
money, and distribrtiMl jiroeeisls impartial 

among tin; oroditors, aecording to ei'rtain rules, 
at the joint expense' of the creditors. In tlie course 
of doing tliis, tla^ court reijuired the liankrupt to 
state all the juojicrtA lie liad, where it was, and 
to giv'e explanations as to wdiat had lK.'en lately 
lost ; and it Mas a crime for him to conceal oi’ 
make away M'itb any part of bis pro])ci*ty i-o tlu? 
juejudiee of this imjiartial distribution. The 
Cl editors also came in and jiroveil their debts 
against his estate, thereby showing their title to 
.share in it. In tliis w*ay the debtor W'as entirely 
strijiped of everything (wdth a few trilling excep- 
tion.s) wdiicli lie had, and which was saleable; and, 
on the other lianrl, be received a ecrti/icato \vJiicn 
entirely cleared him of the encumbrance of his juist 
debts bir ever -freeil him not only from iiiiprisoji 
nient, hut even from the liability to pay more in 
future, should lie afterAvards Injcome rich ; and lie 
could thus heg u the world anew. 

On the other hand, the non-traders, Avho consisted 
of countiy gentlemen, professional men, gentlemen 
at large, and nondescripts of every degiee Avho w'ere 
not traders, fell under the (‘are of the Insolvent 
Court. These non -trailers jietitloned the court 
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voluntarily, instead of their crerlitors doing so, as 
was the case in the lianki upt Court, an<l they of 
roiirse put oft’ this apolieation till the last, when 
tliey were in prison, tnougli they might also peti- 
tion before any creditor put tliein in }»rison. The 
pole condition on which the Insolvent ("ourt granted 
them its protection, an<l discharged them from 
prison, was, that they should not only give up all 
their property, hut state fully all tlie debts and 
liabilities they had incurred. If they did this 
satisfactorily, the court relieved them from im- 
prisonment, but did not entirely free them from 
the debt th-^iv ha^l ^incurred. On the contrary, 
they were still liable for their debts; ami if ever 
tliey should in future bec<»mc rich enough to pay 
twenty hillings in the pouml, they were still held 
liable to make up that amount. This contingency, 
howev’er, sehlom happ<*ned, and, moreover, when it 
did hapi)en, c,onsi(h*rabh' l<Miiencv was shown to 
the debtor, s<» that practically, botli in bankriijitcy 
and insolvency, tin* debtor was discharged, and 
was at least saved from imjuisimment. Tlie bank- 
ru]dcv laws date from the time of Henry VIII., 
ami tbc insolvency laws from the lime of hilizahcth, 
tlie flistinction as above exjilaincd having always 
]>eeTi kept np between them till the. statute of ISHI. 
lb that statute the Insolvent (’ourt was al>olish(*d. I 

Im]>oitant changes were m;ole. in th<‘ ]uaetiee of 
hankruptcy by the Act of ISi;*), which rc])ealed tln‘ i 
•rior euactiiuMits ami rcud»M».‘d th(‘ law more uni- 
ovm. I'mlcr that act non traders as 'veil as 
traders might 1 m' nia<lc bankrupt ; and even peers 
of the realm n<»t only might he nuule bankrupt, ; 
hut, on l>eing deelare(i so. were at once dis<|ualilied j 
from sitting and voting in tin' House Lords ! 
till they received their di^diaigc. An>»ther A('l ; 
|»r<»vi«le<l that a ]»cer commit'^ a hrca<di of jirivilege | 
if he sits or vot(‘s, or attt‘m]»ts to «lo so, ^^llile thus , 
dis(|ualitied. And if he is a rejuesentative ]>eer, a j 
iit'W election miisi take jdaee when he he<*omes i 
hanUniol. Hut u. much more <‘<)ni]dete and lume- 
licial cliange in bankruptcy administration was 
made by tlie Hankruptcy 'A<‘t, iss:!, tO and 47 
\ic'. chap. .Vi. That a<‘t abolished the Siwcial 
Lo'irt of llaiikniptcy, and trai .ffured its jurisdic- J 
tion n the High Court of .lustic'*, tin' Lord Phaii- 
cdini- selecting one of ihe judges t • transact that 
c!as, . of husiiK'ss. "I'in* ]»<‘tition i*- pre.sciittsl in the 
High Court if tlie dt'bior resi<lcs in the London 
district, or if ho is not lesnh nt in Knglaml, or if 
the creditor does not know where lie resides. 'Pin* 
JiOndon <lislrict inclmlcs all the area of the ten 
metro])oIitan <*011 cty eourts. The rest of lOnglaiid 
is divided ints) s* p.anite jurisdietions, ami the judgi 
of cacli county court is the ordinary judge. A 
large j>art of hankniptcy jurisdictioTi, however, 
both in the U-.ih ('<'urt ami the (%)uu<v Courts, 
is exei*cised by th.3 registrars, who lieai the ]K*ti- 
tioiis, hold public examination of d<*btors, and even 
approve of r*ompositions and grant discharges, 
when these arc nnopp<ised. Then* is an appeal 
fnmi the (Aninty Courts to a l)ivi>-ioiial Court of 
the High (.^mrt of .Justi<*e, in which the bankruptcy 
judge is sitting, and in the geu(‘ral case there is no 
further appeal ( Haukiu])tcy Amendment Av*t, 1SS4). 
The ordinaiy right of appeal nmiains as regards the 
original jurisdiction in hankrujitcy of the High 
Court. All l>aukrupt(\> courts have very lar^e and 
Useful dis<;rctioriary jiower- in dealing with pro- 
cedure. The comptroller used U> l.ucp a register 
of all bankruptcies, showin - tlu; . t r and progn^ss 
of each. He has now l>een transfon-eft from the 
Com*t to the Hoard of Tr<ule. 

The tests »»f bankruptcy, or rnther tbc acts done 
by a trader which make liim li;\ble to l>e proeecdeil 
against os a bankrupt, are technically c.'illeil acts 
of bankruptcy. These are — ileparting tin* realm ; 
remaining afcroad ; absenting himself from his 


<lwelling-hou.se or keeping (liimself piisoner in his) 
house, all with the in^iit of tlefeating or delaying 
Ills CHYlitors ; allowing .Ills goods to 1 m* taken in 
executhm for dtdit ; executing a framlulent grant, 
gift, or conveyance of his lands or gootls ; filing 
in court a <leclaration of inability to ))ay debt, or 
a sim])le notice that he suspenils jiaymeiit ; or non- 
payment of a judgnn'iit del>t .after what is calle<l a 
hanknij»t<*y notice. If a trailer ex(‘cute a convey- 
ance ot his whole ])roperty to a trustee for tfie 
l>enefit of his creditors, this will lie treated as an 
act of hankrupti'.y. Ami, after a ]u'lition has been 
j>resent/<3d, the ])ayir)g or giving security to any one 
creilitor, so that he shall rcc<*ive more th.an the 
other cn^ditors, is void and null. 

The moile in which an adjudication in haiiknijitcy 
is comlucted in Knglaml is as follows : Th<i ac’t 
of bankruptcy must have (Hcurnul within three 
months before the proceeding is comnn'micd. I'he 
first step is a jictition to the court. 'Pliis may be 
]»resente<l by either one or .several crcililors. If, as 
IS most usual, it is jueseiitoil by a creditor or credi- 
tors, then such crc<litors must h.ave, a Ii(juid, or 
duly constitiittMl, claim of debt amounting to not 
Iciss than £">() in the aggregate. If the debt is dm* 
nmlcr a mortgagj^ or other .security, the p(*iitioriing 
creditor must stnte his willingness to give u}> his 
se<‘urity for the benefit of the cri'ditors, or he must 
<‘stimate it.s value, and the un.seciired hahiiic<i must 
amount to .€50. If the ]M‘titioii he presented by 
the <lehtor himself, it Ccannot U* M'ithdrawn without 
h‘ave of the court. The petition will not he enter- 
taine<l nnles'^ the tlchtor Ik* doniiciloil in England, 
or \Nithin a year has ordinarily resiile<l or ha<l n 
dwelling-house or place of business in England ; 
the interes* of Scottish and Irish debtors being 
in this wa, jU’otccOnl. On the t»etition for atljmli- 
cation of hankniptcy being inesented, together 
with an allidavit ot the deld, it is tiled in court, 
.and on ]uoof of tlie particular act of bankruptcy, 
tie* court may appoint. ;i special manager it the 
nature of the busim'ss re(|Uiios it ; <>tht‘rwise the 
usuai r<*ci'i\ing ord<*r is ]>ronounced, and the olheial 
receiver tak«‘s the estate until the creditors meet 
ami <letenuine, alter the dcl>tor s ]ml)lic. examina- 
tion and statement of allairs, NNhcthcr ho shall he 
adjudgc«l l)auknipt, or wlictlicr a scliemeof arrange- 
! incut or composition shall 1 m* entertained. Such 
I a scheme must be .accepted by thrc<*-fonrtlis in 
value of the creditois, and will m»t he .apjiroved 
by the (^ourt unless it is rcas<*nable .ami for the 
henolit of the gf m ral body of neditors. In the 
event of adjudication being re.solv<Ml up<ui, the 
creditors appoint a trustee to ivcci\ <• and distribute 
the estate with the , advice* of a committee of insjiec- 
tion. The t.nisice gives se<‘urity to the .s.atisfac- 
tion of the H<»ard of Trade. Even after a<ljndi<ia- 
lion, a coni]>osition may he acceiiteil by special 
n\solution, and the liankruptcy annulle<l. ^ The 
bankrupt is bound to as.sist in every w.ay in the 
eliseuvory ami realisation of Jiis ])ro])orty, ami he 
may he arrest<*d if there is ivason to believe that lie 
is gtung to defeat these main purposes of the hank- 
ruptcy. The eourt iiiayexamiue any one suspocU^d 
of having tlie dt'htor’s pro]M*rty, or being imtehted 
t.o liim, or being able to gi'e information about the 
estate. They hav<.i also full iliscretion as to the 
diseliargo of the hankriiiit, which m.iy be absolute, 
or on conditicuis with respect to any <*ariiings or 
iiumiiu: afterwanls iMicoming <liie to the bankrupt, 
or ufl-er-acquin'd prop<‘rty. The discharge is not 
given if tin* bankrupt lias <a)ininitt(*<l any of the 
ottences mentioc.eil in the Act of ISStl, or in the 
Debtors Act, lS(i9. The lirst class illustrate the 
severity of the new law; they are such as not 
keeping proper books within tin) three years l>efore 
the hankruptov; continuing to trade after know- 
ledge of insolvency ; contracting a <loht without 
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reasonable exi)ectatio!i of bein^ able to pay it ; 
bmi^ng on bankruptcy by rash ana ba/arilous spec- 
ulations, or an extrava^ant^nanner t)f living ; caus- 
ing unnecessary expense by frivolous or vexatious 
iletences to an" action; having given, within three 
months before banknij)tcy, an undue preference ; 
having j[)reviously been adjudge<l banKrupt, vK:e. 
An undischarged liankrupt who obtains credit to 
the extent of £20 without mentioning his baiik- 
niptey, may be punished for misdemeanour. Every 
bankruj>t is <lis<jualitied for all |)ublic functions, 
not merely for sitting in parliament, but for elec- 
tion to town councils and oilier local boards, and 
for actin^^ as a justice of the peace. The dis- 
qualification ceases if the bankruptcy is annulled, 
or when the bankrupt is discharged witli a certifi- 
cate that the bankrujitcy was caused by misfortune 
without miscondin*t. 

As regards the administration of the jnoperty by 
the trustee, the act lays dow n very precise rules in 
scheilules, and the Lord Chancellor has power to 
make further rules. Every lialiility of the d<*btor 
is provable, except a demand for unliquidated 
damages not founded on contract or breach of 
tnist. Where there have been mutual dealings 
betAveen the debtor and a creditor, the latter jnoves 
only for the balance. A preference is given to 
taxes ami rates, \vages or salary of (derks ami 
servants and w'orkmen for four imuiths up to CoO, 
and by a statute in LSStJ, this pn'f(‘renc(‘ is estab- 
lishe<l in the case where an agricultural lalKnircr 
has agreed to take liis wages in a lumi) sum at the 
end of the year. If there is any surplus, it is lirst 
applied in j)avment.of interest on debts. Prom the 
as.sets availalile for distrilnition, there is excepted 
property behl by the bankrupt in trust, ami bis 
trade toeds, and ilie necessary wearing apparel and 
bedding of himself and family, but not lawoml the 
value of 1*20, (Joods in the reputed ownership of 
tlie bankrupt, tbongb belonging to another, are 
available for distrilmtioii ; ami also the ]kiv or 
salary or pensions of j)ublic servants to a eertain 
extent. On the other hand, the tmstee is entitled 
to disclaim Imrdeii.some property or sliariis or con- 
tracts likely to result in loss. The trustee lias full 
powers of .sale and compromise. Tlie lirst dividend 
should be ])aid within four months (»f the first 
meeting of cretlitors, and subsequent dividen<ls at 
intervals of not more than six months. In general, 
the tni.stee is })aid hy commission, jiartly on the 
amount realised, and j^artly on the amount dis 
tributed. If omj-fourth o/ the creditors dissent 
from this, the matter is mljusted by the Board of 
Trade. That Board also a|)]K)ints the otlicial 
receivers in each distrie.t, ami they have opened 
in tlie Bank of England a bankruptcy estates 
account, into wliicli })aiiknii»tcv money from every 
district in Englaml must oe paid. If ,he Com- 
mittee of Inspection make out a special ca.se, the 
Board of Traife will permit mom>> to be paid into a 
local bank. The creditors liaNc the powder of 
removing the trustee by a simple \otc. 

The Bankruptcy \ct, LS(S;i, also contains im- 
portant provisions as reganis f-. iall l'ankni]>tcies, 
where the jiroperty of the debtor is not likely to 
exceed .i\S()0; in such ca.ses, the ollicial rccoiv'cr 
becomes trustee, there is no (kmmiitlee of Inspec- 
tion, and the. jirocedure is more summary. Also, 
wdiere judgment has been ol)taine<l in a county 
court against a debtor unable t<j pay, but wIjo.so 
ti'tal indebtedness is less than £o0, tha" court may 
adminl^ier Jus e.>taie, and make an order for tlie 
puyuient of Ids debts by instalments. The act 
als»> provid^‘s for the .'idmiiiistration in bankruntcy 
of tile estate of a j>erson dying iri.solveiii, wmicdi 
f<»rmerb could be accomplished only !>;* a .-<uit in 
Cliancei^. 

Tlio criminal offences connected with baiikru]>tcy 


are defined by the T)ebtoi*s Act, 18159, as modified 
by the Act of 1883, W’hicb gives all bankniptcy 
courts power to commit for the trial of siioli offences, 
and ilirects the public prosecutor to take jiroceed*. 
ings. The most common offences are — the bank- 
rujit s not surrendering himself to the jurisdiction 
of the cHuirt at the time appointed ; not making 
a full discovery of all bis property and bis dealings 
wutli it ; concealing or enioezzliiig pai-t of ids 
jnoperty above £10 ; not iriforniing Ids tmstee of 
any false debt jirovcd umler his bankruptcy ; falsi- 
fying bis books; fraudulently accounting for bis 
property by fictitious los.ses ;^|)awudn(' or mala pde 
disposing of jiroperty within three montlis before 
the ban ki ll ptey ; or any of the ()ffence.s mentioned 
above iis <li.sentitling a bankrujit to diseliarge. 

In Ttrhtud, the code of Ban krnjitey differs largely 
from that in England and Scotland. It consists of 
the Irish Bankrinit ami Insolvent Act, 1857 ; the 
Debtors Act (Ireland), 1872; and the Baiikrupt<\ 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872. The first of 
the.se statutes contains 410 sections, and 2fi sched 
ules, which were largely modified in 1872. The 
general jirineiple is (hat of adjudication in (he 
Court of Bankru})(cy at Dublin, the es(ate being 
taken by official assignees, who act along witli 
an assignee afteiwvavds aj>\>ointed by the creditors. 
They are paid by a ]»ercenlage on realisation. 
Prior to 1872 (be law was open only to enumerat-id 
clas.Nes of traders. The jiroeediire in insidvency 
at quarler ses.sions, ]>n)vj<Ied for by (Ini Act nf 
1857, lias b(*en discontinued, ami now' local comts 
in Ireland have no jurisdiction in bankruj»rc' , 
excojil under reference from the Central Conn. 
(Compositions may l>e sanctioned by (liree-tifths in 
niimbm- and \alue of (In* creditors, and iimha* the 
trustee elau.ses of the Act of 1872, w’inding no by a 
trustei* and committee of ins|>ection w'as intromiced. 
Imprisoiiim‘nt for debt was abolished in 1872, and 
new' jjvovisions introduced for the. jnuiisliment of 
fraudulent < Id dors. 

In Srothfifd, Bankruj)t(‘y, or Soijuestralion, now' 
universally jiroceeds umler the Bankrujitcy ( Scot- 
land ).\ct, 1851), 10 ami 20\‘i(“t. cliaj). 70, wine'll super 
seded juevions general Acts of 1815 and 1830, and 
is .substantially the sanu'. ]>rocess .as that wdiicli 
pre\ails in England ; but there are some differences 
of no small imjiortamn*, besi<les tlie dilferent names 
given to the si('ps of tie’ j»roci‘ss. C*‘itain acts ainl 
conduct of the banknijd are held to lie symiitoms 
of notour bankrujitcy, < c.rresjMimling to w hat uic 
calhsl in Englaml acts of bankrujitcy. The first 
stop is a jietition for sequestration, wdiicb may he 
jireseiited the ddUor or oy creilitors whose debt 
must be .if the same anonint as in Englaml. There 
is no .‘-•^jiarate c'ourt of hankrnjdcy, but the sherifi 
of the county, or the Bill (Chamber of the Court of 
Session, has jurisdiction to aw'ard siMjucst ration, 
and the c«)iirt then aj>i .oints a jmlicial factor, if 
iieces.sary, nntii the creilitors elect a trustee, in 
whom the j>roj>erty n ests. The creilitors also 
aj>j*oint eommis.sioneis to advise with the tnistee 
;xs to the management of the estate. The duties of 
the trustee ami commissioners are nearly identical 
with tho.se of the trustee and coniinittee of 
irisj^iection in England. The creditors jirovo 
tlieir debts in a similar way. There are also 
jMiwei's of w'imling up the estate under a deed 
of arrangement. The wdiole nrocediire in the 
sequestration has been very much imitated in tfio 
statute passed in England. The commissionei*s ol 
the creilitors lix the trustee’s remuneration. The 
tmstee examines the grimnds of claim of creditors, 
there being an K}q)cal to the Lord Ordinaiy qr 
.sherifi*, and lie examines tlie bankrupt and Ins 
family on oath, if necessary. On a report from 
the tmstee as to the conduct of the banknuit, 
whicli is not deinandable hy the Imnkmpt till five 
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months after the sequestration, the bankrupt 
petitions for his (lischarge, and when tiie creditors 
all concur, he is entitled to his (lischarj^e at once 
if he has paid 5s. in the £1 ; at later dates, if he 
lias tlie concurrence of a certain iiuniber of liis 
cnnlitors, he is also entitled to a discharge ; hut if 
the cre<litors oppose, the court has «a discretionary 
power to grant or suspend the discharge with or 
without comUtions. lint in no case will a<lischargc 
he given in a case where there has hecn fraudulent 
concealment of effects, or where less than 5s. in the 
£1 has hecn jiaid, unless it is proved that the 
failure to do so aro!;j^e from circumstances for which 
the hankrui)t Vs not rdsponsihle. In Scotland, there 
is no distinction, as there was once for many our* 
pj)scs in England, hetween traders and non-traciers. 
Anothei Wculiaritv of a sec pi est ration is, that the 
process is applicahic not only in the ease of dehtoi*s 
who are alive, hut in eases of persons who have' 
died in insolvent circumstances. In Scotland, 
there is a process calle<l rrssio honor the appli- 
cation of which has heen very much c\t<*ndeo hy 
the recent statutes of IHSO and 18S1, aholishing 
iiuprisonment for <leht, and giving creditors the 
riglit to institute j)roceedings ; and where the debtor 
has trifling assets, it is in the [Miwerof the ere<litoi-s 
to resolve that their debtor shall not have a <lis- 
.•harge under the sequestration, hut only a <le<*rec 
in a fV.vv/o Honor nm (o.v. ). 

lly the Bankruptcy Frauds and Disabilities \<*t, 
l.SH-i, the law of Scotland was assimilated to that 
of England in certain important resju'cts The 
saiiK' dis([ualilicatious of bankrupts for luirliament- 
ar\ and municipal otlice arc inlnxliHeil ; and it is 
declared an offence for an undischarged hankruj>t 
t(» <d>tain credit for C*2() or more. 

With regard to the effect of a hankiuptcv in 
oitlier of the thn‘(‘ king<lonis, the rul(‘ is, that 
wlietlier the hankni|)lcv is awanled in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland, all the jiroi)ertv of the bank- 
rupt vests ill the assigiu'C or trustee, wherever it is 
situati'd ; and when tin* bankru])t is <lisciiargt*d, 
the discharge is thereafter comphde and given 
eirccl to in all ]>arts of the I’nited Kiug<loni. For 
SO! :o time after the passing ot the Act of 185ti, 
owiu": to the belit.f that it was much easier to be 
made .1 banki'Uj)t, and obtain ■». discharge from 
ileht, in Scotlauo tlwin in I'.ngland, Narioiis English 
debtors resorted to Scotland for bu t > days, in order 
tliat the\ might be made l)ankrupt, no doubt 
tliinking that creditors uouhl be less likely to 
oppose their <lis<diaige at that distanee ; and after 
tneb disebarge, they returiRMl h» England, ami 
pleadetl this S< ot,li* baiikrirptey. But a rceent 
statute ba,s gi>eii power to the Scoteh courts to 
recall such seqiiestiatious, where, from t lie situation 
of the assets and the lesideiiee of tin majority of 
the cre<litors, it aj»pcais that tlie distiilenion ought 
to take place in Englaml or Ireland, IE an Act of 
1875, clerks, shopmen, and servants employed h> a 
bankrupt hav(‘ a prefereiieo foi- four months' wages, 
JUid workmen bo* two mouths’ wagt^s. fhere is in 
Scotland an Aeeoaniant in Bank i uptcy, t<» whom 
trustees remler aceoiints, ami whose 'report is 
accepted hy tin* cou/t as conclusive on a variety 
of matters. The Accountant makes a general 
report to the Court of Session every year on all 
sequestrations, hut this is not imhlished or laid 
before parliament. 

In the United States, tbe several states have 
pow'er to legislate on the subject of bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, subject to i/he authority eonferretl 
upon congress 'by the *'on.stituf ion to adopt* a 
uniform system of liankruptey, s*. hich authority, 
when exercised, is paramount. Such state laws, 
discharging the person or jiroperty of the tlebtor, 
cannot constitutionally be made to apply t<» con- 
tracts enteml into before they were passed ; and 


ru 

they ap])ly only to contracts imule within the state 
hetween iritizens of that state, 'fhe power of 
c<»ngress in this matt*;!* has been excrcise<l hy a 
series of statutes, the latest of which is dated 1878, 
and whicli deals with the general doctrines of 
voluntary and involuntary hankru])tcy, otlences 
figainst l>ankruj>t law, and the constitution of 
haiiknij)tcy courts. It is unnecessary to describe 
the varieties of practical detail in the mlininistra- 
I tion of the various states. 

j For England, see Hobson, On the Law of lianhrvptn/ 
i ((»th ed 1S,S7 ) ; for Scot'and, Bell’s Corntnentaricti^ and 
(Joudy, On thr Law of liankrnptcit in Scotland (1886;. 

Banks, Sill .JosETH, a zt'alous naturalist, was 
Ixnn ill Ixiiidoii, Eltli Fchniarv 1744, and was edu- 
j cated at Harrow, Eton, ami (.’hrist (.'liurch, O.xford. 

I student of holjiny from his iifteenth year, in 
j 1766 he made a voyage to Newfoundland, collect- 
; ing idunts ; and from 1768 to 1771 he accomjianied 
j (’ook’s expc<lilioii rouinl tlie world in a v(?ssel 
I eqiiiiqied at hi.N own expense. In 177*2 he visited 
! the llehridcs and Iceland, whence he lu’oiight hack a 
j rich treasure of sj)ecimens for his studies in natural 
j history. Before this voyage, StatVa was hardly 
I known beyond its immediate vicinity. It was 
carefully examineil hy Banks, and through him its 
wonders wme made known to tin* puhlie. Tn 1778 
, lie was elected President of the Koval Society, an 
j otlice which he hehl for 41 years; in 1781 he was 
created a baronet, and in 180*2 a member of the 
Ereneli Institute. Hi! died at Spring (irove, Isle- 
1 worth, PJtli June 1820. Banks tleserves particular 
j creilit for foiimling and managing the Afrie,an Asso- 
I eiation ; and tbe colony of llotuny Bay oweil its 
I origin nniinly to him. I'hrougli bis ettbrts, tbe 
I bread-fruit tree wjis transferred from 'I'ahiti to tbe 
j West Indies, jiml tbe mango fjoiu Bengal, as well 
I Jis many of tlie fruits of CcnIoii and Persia. Many 
I naturalists ami tra\ ellers - itlumenthal, llorne- 
1 maim, Burekhaidt, Mungo Park, and others- - 
: vvere imh*bted to liim for /.(‘aloiis and disinterested 
: assistance. During the French war, Banks did 
! mucli to alleviate tin* sutleriiigs of all eajitive men 
I of science ; Jind Uuvier, in his clotp' on him, states 
j that no less than ten times luid eolleetions, ea[)tured 
I hy the English, been restoreil to France through 
’ Sir Josejiirs iiistrumeiitality. Some articles cx- 
' ceptcil, Banks wrote iiDthing but A Shtni Arconut 
i of IMiijhf Mildn{\ a nil Hast (1805), and i/irnan- 
j stanrrs n Inf irr to Merino Sheejt (1800). He left a 
I valuable library, eatiilogued by bis friend Dryaiider 
j (5 vols. 1800-5), and a rich eolleetioii of speciim*ns 
i in natural history, both of wbieh he liequeathed to 
j the British Museum. 

Banks, Naih-vniee Pukntiss, American 
' politician and sohliej-. was born in Mas.sachusetts, 

I 50th January 181(). At first a factory worker, he 
stmiieil law, and heeaine sm*eessively a member of 
the state and the national legislatures. _He w'fus 
Speaker of congress in 1856, and in 1857, 1850, 
and 1861 was elected governor of bis native state. 

I On the outhrciik of tin* war, he took a command 
in the army, at lirst on the Potomac, then at New 
Orleans, and finally on the Bed Kiver. Ib^Iieved 
of Iiis command iii 1864, he re-entered congress, 
voting mainly wdth the Kepublican i»arty. 

BailkSy Thomas, sculptor, born in Earn bet li in 
1735, for seven years w as apj»renticed to an orna- 
ment carver, and in 1763 gained a medal for a bas- 
relief from the Society <>f Arts, in D/0 the gold 
meilal of the Koval Acadcm;y. In D<‘2-<1), having 
married a well t<)-<lo w ib*, he resided in Rome. He 
gained much fame but little profit, and on bis return 
to Eondon, bis rctined imaginative style w’lw little 
appreciated in comparison with the inferior per- 
formnnees of some of his contemporaries. In 1781 
he repaired to Russia, whei * he was well received 
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by the Empress Catharine, wlio piirchaseil his 
‘Cupid,’ ana gave liim a comniissioii for a group 
called * Armed Neutrality,’ ,Next year he returned 
to England, where, in 17^, he exhibited perhaps 
his linest work, ‘ Achilles Enraged,’ now in the 
entrance hall at Hurlington House. In ITBo he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy. The 
monuiueiits of Sir Eyre Coote in Westmimstcr 
Abbey, ami of (’aptaiiw Burgess and VVestc.ott in 
St I'aul’s (^athedral, were among his works. He 
died February 2, LSOo. It was in purely imagina- 
tive works that Banks most excelled ; in practical 
subjects, his introduction of the ideal was incon- 
gruous and inartistic. 

BiUlks* in Na\igatiou, are shelving elevations 
in the sea or tin* hod of a river, rising to or near the 
snrfjice, composed of sand, mini, or gravel. When 
tolerably smooth at tlie to}), they constitute 
tihallow^iy shutdfiy and Jftita : hut when rocky, tliey 
become n’r/'s^ ruhjes^ Ar>/s\ A good chart 

always delines them, indicating whether they are 
sands or rocky. Some sandbanks shift tlicir posi- 
tion by reason of currents, &c., and are sjiecially 
troll hlesonie. 

Blinks, SAVlNliS. See SAVlNd.S-lJANKS. 

Blinksili, a genus of the Australian order 
Proteficeie (<j.v. ), named in lionoiir of Sir .Iose])h 
Banks. Most of the sjuH’iivs are slinihs, hut a few 
become small trees, 'they have hard diy leaves, 
generally white or very pale green beneath, and 
l)rt‘sent a remarkable a}*})earam!e from the peculiar 
arrangement or their branches, which bear towards 
their extremities oblong heads of very numerous 



ftanksia ; 

A, shoot; B, ; C, in twetion. 


l^owers. The llowers secrete much hoiie> Some 
of the species are now fre<]uent ornaments of gi’een- 
houses in Britain. Tliey are abumlant in all jiarts 
of Australia, forming, indeed, a ebaract eristic 
feiiture of its vegetation, and are ealleil Honey 
suckle trees. B. <jr(tn(li<iy found at Swan River, 
exceeds all the rest of the genu^ ' siz»- ing Haul 
occasionally to attain a height of .jO feet. 

Banks Laiuk an island in the Avest 'd Arctic 
America, discovered by I’arry in ISIO, explored by 
Maclure in ISilO, and named by liim Baring fslaiuL 
It is se.parat^'d by Banks Strait from Melville 
Island, lying to the north-west, and by Prince of 
Wales Strait from Prince Albert Land, lying east- 
ward. 

Bailk'lira^ a town, capital of a district in 
Bengal, on the north hank of Dhalkisor River. 
It is a healthy place, with a trade in r»ce, oil- 
see<ls, coti m, and silk. Pop. 17,000. — TJie disti ict, 
ill BaiMwari division, Bengal, has an area of 2021 


scj. m. ; pop. (1881) 1,041,752, over 90 jier cent, 
oi whom are Hindus. 

Bailll« tw'o rivers in the north-east of Ireland — 
the Upper Banii, flowing into, and the Lower Banu, 
out of Lough Neagh, liie Upiier Bann rises in the 
Mouriie Moiiiitains, and runs 2."> miles NNW. 
through the counties of Down and Armagh. The 
Lower Bann, striedly the continuation of tlic 
l'p|)er, is,sues from the north-W'est corner of Lough 
Neagh, and Hows 40 miles NNW., through Lough 
Beg, divhling the counties of Antrim aruT London- 
derry. It runs })ast Coleraine, into the Atlantic 
Ocean, 4 miles SW. of Portruslu It Ipas important 
salmon and eel lisherics. Vefe'sels of 2(X) tons can 
reach Coleraine by the liver, 4 miles from tlie 
o(‘ean. 

BllllfiatyilC a literary clnb deriving 

its name from (Icorge Bannatyne ( ir)45-1608), a 
native of Forfarshire, ami hurgi*ss of Edinburgh, to 
whose manusen|»t, compiled during the pestilence 
of 1568, we are indebted for the })reservation of 
much of the Scottish i»oetry of the loth and J6th 
centuries. The Bannatyne Club was institute«l in 
Edinhiirgh in I82.‘I by Sir W;i,ltcr Scott, with 
the assistance chielly of David Laing of the 
Signet Library, Archibald Const.ahh*, and 'Fhonias 
Thomson. Its ohji'ct was to joint rare works illus- 
trative of Scottish history, topograjjhy, j>oetry, 
iniscellaneons literature, i!vc., in a luiifonn and 
liandsonie manner, either at the expense of the 
(dul), or a.s the contiihutions of individual ine.mhci>. 
The (dul) originally consisted of .‘11 niciiihers only, 
who })aid an annual contribution of liv(‘ gnincji.s ; 
but, owing to the anvicty of many cmimuit men 
to b(*comc members, the number was gradually 
cxtmidcd to 100. Its lirst pn*sidcnt Nvas Sir Walter 
Scott, wbo was succc(‘dcd by idiomas 'riiomson, 
and Lords Coekburn ami Kutherfurd ; and its lii.'.t 
sccrctaiy was DaAid Laiiig, who continued to its 
(dose to discharge th(‘ dnti(‘s of the olli(*e. 'riic 
(dul) had annual nna'lings in Dcctunhcr, whhdi 
si*eni to ljav(i l)C(*n of a very coinivi.il charactiu*. 
idle (dul) w as (HssoIvimI in I SOI. Sim‘e its com- 
mencement it iiumbcn'd among its memUers many 
of the most distinguislicd Scotsmen, and printed 
116 Works, some vainahh* as they ar-' ran*, ami all 
fetching high prices at sales. A complete scl was 
sold in 1887 for 

BlUIIU^r, a term sojiictiiiics loosely used to 
signify any military ensign or standard vse(j Staxu- 
ABD), hut in a more strict seus(-* d(!m.)ting a s<]imrc 
flag charged with the, coat of .arms of the owner 
The Uaiimu- was borne by sovereigns, princes, 
barons, and banneret.., ntid served as tlie ensign 
both of the owner of it and of hi.s retainers and 
followe- It <lift’er(*d tiom the ])cnm)n not only in 
being sqinu'C and not })(dnt(id, but iu bearing only 
the owner’s arms, ami not his badge or device ; ami 
therefore the jjcnnoii of a newly made Banneret 
{ |.v. ), thougli intended to re|)resent ji banner, was 
cot exactly one. Tlie mval standard of the United 
ivii.gdoni, and Ithe cavalry standards in use iu 
j.ic arnj\\ are in strictness biumers. See Flau, 
Pk.nxon. 

BailllcrcU higher grflile of kniglithood 
conferred by the sovereign for .some heroic act 
jierformed iu the field, and so called because the 
j)ennor. of the knight was then exchanged for the 
l»anner — a proceeding which was effected by tlic 
sovereign on the field of battle standing beneath 
luH own royal standard displayevl, and tearing ofl 
the points of the pennon so as to iLfive it the 
requisite square shape of tlie banner. The Roll of 
Uaerlaverock contains an enumeration of 87 Iw^-b- 
rierets, including the king himself, 1 1 earls, fuid tlie 
Bisho}) of DurJiam, as present in the caniuaign of 
Edward I. in Scotland in 1300. During the reign 
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of Elizaljeth, the degree of banneret wjw allowed to 
die out in England ; but it was revived in 1642, 
when Colonel John Smith, wlio recovered the royal 
standard at Edgehill, had that dignity c-onferretl on 
him by Charles I. Sir John Smith wjih properly 
the hist kniglit-lxinncret made in England ; for, 
iliougli George 111. bestowed the title on Sir 
William Krskine in 1764, and on live naval oflicers 
in 1773, the i>r(K!ee<liug was conshlered irregular, as | 
the ceremony wa.s performed at a review, and not i 
in actual warfare ; and the rank of the recipients (jf ! 
tlie lionour was therefore not generally recognised. 

As occupying ranl^ intermediate between 
barons and ^ordinary knights, bannerets have j 
s(nuetimes by an etymologleal iiiisapj>r«hensioii ' 
been styhjfl ‘ baroneti ’ insteml of ‘ bannereti.* j 

BaUlltn'ky a cake of home-imulc bread, com- | 
iiion in Scotland iuid the north of England. It is | 
usually com])osed of i)ease-meal or of ]>efi.se and i 
barley" meal mi.xed ; prepared witlumt any leaviui, , 
it is bilked on a circular plate of inm, called a ■ 
girdle. When ma<le of mixed meal, it is often called j 
a nutshltnn, bfuutuv.k. * llanno(;ks of barley-imvil ’ ^ 
form tlie theme of a }>opular Scottisli song. The i 
wor<l bannock is from tlio (oielie htninnch^ ‘a cake.’ j 

Baniiocktmrn, a stirlingsliire village of 2.V)0 j 
inhabitants, 3 miles SSE. of Stirling, on the | 
I’jinrKK'k Burn, a little allluent of the Forth. It is . 
an imf)ortant seat of tlie woolhui manufactures, j 
es]»cci.‘illy of carjiets and tartans. Tanning is ■ 
carried on to some t^\t**nt, ami the neigh) ouiing 
villages are not<‘d for tlu^ manufaeture of nails; 
whilst coal abounds in the vicinity. In the great 
battle of Bannockburn, fotighr on .Monday, 24111 
June 1314, liolsut Bruce, with 30,000 "Scotch, 
gained a signal victory <»ver Edward II., witli 
lOOdHK) English and sc*ciire<l his thnme and the 
indcjietidtmce of Scotland 'riie Kiiglisli arc said 
to have lost 30,(KM), and th(‘ Scotch S(MX) men. The 
‘Bore Stone,’ on which r»rm‘(‘ is said t<» have lix(sl 
his standard on that eventful day, is still to he. seen 
on an eminence ; ami near it is a llagstall’, 120 feet 
high, erei'.ted in IS70. Not far oil* was fought the 
hatt le ot Saucliiebtirn ( tj. v, ). Se«^ K. M’hite's ButtU 
(•/ iUtttiiovL hnnt ( F.diu. 1S71). 

BauilS, or B \.Ns. OK M.\i;ui.\(;k, 'Fliis i- one (»f 
(lirte .'ilterrialive preliiuin irv forms now essential 
to the legal celebration of marriage in England, the 
other two being episcopal license and a registrar's 
c<.*rtilicate. Bann> (J marriage, like many of our 
ectrlesiastical regulations, have their origin in the 
auci»'iit practice »f the Roman ('atholic ('liurch, 
which our refoni ’. ^ i.sely refrained from abolish- 
ing. By the publication of these banns is meant 
the legal proclamation or notilicatioii within the 
l)arish, district, or chapelry, ami in tlie jmiper 
church or chapel, of the names and dcscr ptioiis of 
the persons who intend to l»e there married ; the 
object being that all mIio have ohjectim^ to the 
maniage may lut eiiahh^l to .state iliem in time. 
If tlie l)ri<legr(X)n! live iti a ditfer^t paiish from 
the bride, the hanns n*nst l»e [irochiimed also in that 
narish, and a certificate of such proclamation must 
oe produced l»ef«>re th • i clebratioii t»f the marriage. 
According to tlie old English eanon law, the publica- 
tion of banns might lie made on /to/idat/s : but a 
change was made to l»y Lord llardwicke's 

Marriage Act in 1763, an<l nltkoujjli tliat act was 
afterwanls supersedetl lij^ the Mieo TV. diap. 76, tlie 
regulation as to Suiidars lias btsm si ce continued. 
Seven days’ notice at leas,, must lie given to the 
clergyman before publication of banns. Banns are 
to be published- in an audible manner, according 
to the rubric prefixed to the marriage-service in 
the Book of Common Praijcr, upon three Sunilay.s 
preceding the ceremony, during tlie tiim* of morn- 
ing-service, or of evening-seivice (if on the day of 


publication there shall be no morning- service) 
nil mediately after the second lesson. Mai riiiges 
celebrated without pubUc|,tiori of banns, or lic.en.se, 
or a registrar's certificate, are null and void. By 
the M; linage Act of 1836, the bishop may license 
chaiiels for the celebration of marriages in populous 
j)bu‘.es ; juid by 1 \'ict. cliap. 22, banns may be 
)mblisl)ed in such chapels. If the marriiige be 
not celebrated within tliree montlLs after pub- 
lication of lianns, the marriage shall not take jilace 
until the banns shall have been rqmhlLshed on three 
several Sundays, unless it he a marriage by license, 
or now, by certiticat(‘, whirh two hitter alternatives, 
however, iiuisl also he availed of within the tliree 
months. 

The purpos(i of tlie law is to secure ])ublic know- 
ledge of inti'iuh'd Miarriagos, and tlieref«)re it is not 
necessary that such puhlieation should l)e made 
in the real haptisiiial names of both «)r cither of 
the parties ; it is sufliciont that the hanns he pub- 
lished ill the names by which the parties are 
knowfiy or eillun* of tlieiii. But if (dther of the 
names used he false, to the knoivledge of WA 
parties, the maniage is void. As the publication 
of hanns iinitcs pi‘opl(‘ to <»hject, if the parent or 
guardian e.v]>ress «lisscrit, it is the duty of the 
clergyman, when such objections are ofi’cied, to 
t>rocee<l no further ; and if lie marry a minor, not- 
withstamling such dissent, he will l»e liable to 
sjjvere penalties by the ec<-lcsiastical law, though 
he will not ht‘ liable to an indictment. Again, on 
the other haml, if a clcrgynian of the ('hurcli of 
England nJiise, without cause, to perform the 
marriage, lu* is liable to an action. 

In Scotland, Fntscr shows that hanns were first 
saiudioued by c«uiiicils whi»*li were liehl in that 
country long hebire tlic time of the (.'ouiicil of 
Trent. After the Ucfonu.ition in Scotlaiul, the 
juactice of |)ro<*laiming hanns was continued. In 
' 1712 the privilege (»f ]>uhliely (clehratingMiiarriage 
'Nas extended to the Seotcli B/nscoixtfiftn clergy, 
and in 1834 to (hose of other di.sKonting bodies. 

■ When both of tlie jiarties have their JJoniivUc 
(ij.v.) within Scotland, and enter into marriage 
ill England or lielaiul, they must have their 
; hanns ju'oclaimed in the parish of their domicile 
ill Scotland, otherwise tliey an* liable to the (xMial- 
^ ties of chunlcstiiu^ marriage. By the Marriage 
j Notice Act, 1S7S, a certilicatc of nublicatioii of 
i notice of marriagti may he issued liy a registrar 
j to persons re>i,ienl for lifteen daxs in the di.strict ; 

I the fee for registry is Is. (>d. 

I 'Fhe Scotch law' Hllers froin the English in regard 
{ to the effect of non piihlie.ction ot hann.s. In 
I England, in .some cases, the conse<juence is to 
j render the maniage ahsohitely void. In Scotland, 
how ever, marriage, wit limit proclamation of hanns, 
is v.-ilid ; hut ill such < ast‘ the jiarties, celchrator, 
and wiliie.sscs, an* liable in special penalties. 
See M.VIvHIAUE; SUKCrAL Lir-EN.SK; ReUISTKATION 
OK Bihths, Deaths, and Maeih.voes. 

In the United Stales, hanns of marriage are not 
reipiiied in most states, having been gradually 
su]»erseded by the maniage licen.se ; in some states 
even this is not required. E;u*h state has entire 
jurisdiction over its own citizens on the subject of 
marriage. 

Bnn<111Ctf<^« iu Fortification, is a raised leilge 
or .step inside the parapet of a rampart, of such a 
height that musketeers, when standing on it, may 
lie able to fire over the crest of the parat>et with- 
out too much exyiosure to the enemy. 

Banshee* m the folklore of the Irish and 
Western Highlandt‘i*s of Scotland, a female fairy 
wdio makes herself know'n by wailings and shrieks, 
before a death in the family over which she exer- 
cises a kind of guardianship. This notion is woven 
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into many folk-tales of rare |»;tt]««>s ainl beauty. 
A ^nianliaii spirit of the .*'aiue kind occurs ^re^|Ueutl^ 
in tlui folklore of Ibitlany. ^ riie uauie is supposed 
to be a pliouetic spell of the Irish htnn sulhr, 
old Irish hrn ‘woman of tlic fairies.’ 

BilllSM'a l*a, a slate in the .s(nitii-\vest <»f Kaj 
jmtana. The surface is hilly, with much timl»er; 
it has an area of loOO sep m., and is people<l by 
wild and turbulent lllieels. This state was fear- 
fully ojnnessed by the Mahrattas, till, in 1S18, 
it passed voluntarily into British prnteetion. Bop. 
(1881) 104,000. — I'he capital, also called Banswara, 
lies 8 miles W. of the Main River. Pop. about 
6000. 

Bantam 9 «- seaport, now decayed, about 61 
miles VV. of Batavia, in a residency of the same 
name, which forms the west end" of Java. It 
occunies an unhealthv situation, on a low swampy 
beach. It was the first Dutch establishment in 
Java (1595), and the seat of i'overnment of the 
residency, until transferred to the more saluhrious 
Soranj^, 6 miles distant, in 1810. The harbour is 
now much obstructed by coral-reefs and other 
deposits, and the trade has j^one to Batavia. Pop. 
of residency, 700, (KK). 

Bmi'taill Fowl ( Galhis bimhiru), a well-known 
variety <»f the c<nnmoii Domestic Fowl, originally 
brouj^dit from the East Indies, and supposed to 
derive its name from Bantam, in Java, tliou^jh 
they prohahlv came from Japan. It is remarkahle 
for small size, heiii*: <ndy about a pound in weight, 
and for a disj)()sition more coura.i^^eous and 
nacious than even that of a j^aiuc-cock. A liantaiii- 
coedv will <lrive to a respectful distance ^^o’eat «lun^- 
hill-«'<ick.s live times its wei;.fht, ami has been 
descrihe*! as ‘a beautiful example of a ^reat soul i 
in a littie body.' There are several stib-vaibdies | 
of the bantam. Mo.st of them have tlie le;^s mueh 
feathered. The llesh and are }<ood, although 

ilw egjts are of e.oui-se small. 'Phe bantam lien 
lav.-> well in winter. See Poi'i.TliV. 

BsilltCllU ( /io.v HOinfairus), a species of ox, 
a native ot Java an<l Borneo, which, in <‘olour, 
shape, horns, and absence of dewlap, beai*s .some 
resemblance to the (laur («|.v. ) {Ho.s of 

India. The banteno is black, with white le^'s ; 
the hair is short and sleek ; the limbs slender ; 
the muzzle sharp; tlie back ris(*s into a hi; 4 h arch 
immediatedy liehiiid the neck. It inhabits forests, 
and has been ;^ene rally described as nntamaide. 
Banting System. See Ouksitv. 

Bailtry, a seajMut town in the south west of 
County Cork, Ireland, in a cove opjiosilc Whiddy 
Isle, at the liead of Baritry Bay, and 14 mile.s 
WSW. of Cork. The chief trade is the export of 
a;^ricultiiral fuodnee. A little lishin*,^ is carried on. 
In la.st century there was an extmisivc pilchard- 
fishery here ; Imt the ]iilchard lias now deserted 
the coast. Many tourists resort to Bantiw in 
summer. Pop. ( 1871 ) 2S30 ; ( 188) } 

Bailtry Bay. a <leep inlet in tin- sonth-westerri 
extremity of Ireland, in County Cork. It is 2o 
miles long, running KNE., with s hrea .i,h of 4 to 6 
miles. It is one of the iinest luti hours la Eur<»pc, 
airordinj^ safe and commodious anchoraL'/* for shi]»M 
of all sizes. Here a French force at^fuapted to 
land in 1796. Tiie coast around is ro<“k.' and liigh. 

Bantu ( ‘fople'), a native word ajiplied liy Fried- 
rich Miiller ;.s an cthnogiaphicai nanm to a large 
groiij) ot African languages, and to the peoples 
8].e;\ King the same. 1 he Bantu races occujiy most of 
Africa from 20® 8. lat. to h N. lat. northwards, and 
are hroadl> distinguished from the Negritos and 
Hottentots U) the south, and the .soiidarvfjse negroes 
to the n >rt}i. They fall geog»’ap)iicaIJy into three 
divisions. The eastern incIiulAs Kaffirs and Znlii.s, 


and »*\tcnd.s to tlu‘ lialla a :d Somali country, i]i,. 
Swaliili h<‘iiig th(‘ iiiovt IP itlu'rly section, ' 
<rutral divFiou comprix's p,r. huaiis ( Basiitos, P,;^,, 
^^u•^ Ac.). 'Po the WI-, stern < ixisiou hehirig ilu> j;, 
hahil;ints oi' the west pousi from the Iloi t(^7j|,,* 
eouutry to tlie Culf of Cniuea, the jiooples ,,| 
Beugiiela. Angola, Congo, liO. ugo. 'Phe linguistic 
iuter-relali«*Mship of the Baiitu languages, as inti 
mate as that of the ludo-Cerui luic family, was jiiM 
recognised )«y ( lahclentz ami Pott, and afteiwanls 
elaborated by Bleek. It ri'sts both on roots uiul 
on grammar. W'itliin their range are included by 
Lepsius all the negro languages of (Vntral Africa. 
See Africa, Kaffirs, ZfTLrui, l^vc. ♦ 

Banvillc. 1 'heodore de, a French poet and 
pro.se- wu*i ter, the son of an ofiicer in the French navy, 
w'as horn at iMoulins in 1820. His firnt volume, /V.v 
Caryatides^ issued in IS41, gave him a standing us 
a poet among tlie younger members of the Roman 
tic school, and w'a.s fodoweil by Lcs stalactites, 
Ehiics Dorccs, Trente si.r Ballades Joyenses, Les 
KxiliSy Les Occident ales, Oiies Fvnainbnlestjftes, 
Corned/ V. Ksqnfsses Pansiennes, Contes pour les 
Femmes, G,mtcs Fecriyne.^^ Mes Souecnirs, Petit 
Truitt di Potsie Fram^aisc, and Dans la Fournaise, 
(1892). lie was one of the uiost musical and 
.sparkling of lyrist.s ; one ot the gayest ami wittiest 
of parodists. Tlie title ‘roi d.‘s rimes’ was gl ten liini 
from the graceful ingenuity with widen he luiiulh'd 
the most diflicult f i nis '*f verse-- the balhule>', 
ituuleaux, and romh Is of the medieval writers 
whicli he re loreil to ]M>pulaiity in France, and 
which .\ndrew’ Lang ami Austin Doh.son, following 
his example, have sueeessfully introduced into Eng- 
lish poetry. Baiivillc was an elcxjmmt hut hardly 
a disci imiuatiug clitic*. He died 12lh Maiali 1891. 

Baiiyaui. or Banian ( Fieus indica), an liiduni 
tree, remarkable for its vast rooting hranclie.s. It 
is a species of Fig (q.v.); lias ovate, heart-sliai»ed 
entire loav«*s, about 5 or 6 inches long; and urn 
duces a tig of a rich scarhd colour, not larger than 
a cherry, growing in pair-' from the axil.*' of the 
leaves. 'Phe hraiiidies develop pendulous ailvcm 
titioiis roots, w hieli soon become new stems, the 
tree in this manner sjiveadiTig over a great snrfaee. 



Banyan Tree. 


in fact almost developing into a wood, and enduring 
for many ages, althmigli the original central trunk 
dei*.ay.s. One has lieen deHcribeu. as having no fewer 
than 359 stems equal to large oaks, and more than 
30<K) smaller ones, covering a wiace suflicient to con 
tain 7(X)0 iicrseus. 4’he tree ih inhabited by 
numbers of birds, fruit-hats, and monkeys, ''duch 
latter coiwume the leaves as well the fi*uit. Ihc 
seeds are often ilcposited by birds in the crowns or 
palms, and send down roots wdiich become stems 
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,i,ntl (‘voiitu.i’ly tlir jKilin Tlio 

wood <>t baiiyjui is liLilit, ])or<)Us, and of no 

value ; l>'^t detroe funii^iitvs la<* and ea<nit<diouc, 
and Uie l>ni . and milky jnico an* somolinies nin 
])loyed in ll. idu native imMlicine. IJy tlio liraliniins 
the banyan is lield in sj)oeial rev<.‘reiiee, as is its 
con;»‘ener tl e Saere<l Fi;;-, also ealle<l Peemil ainl 
Bo'trce ( F rcliijiiosft) by the llmhlhists, so Lliat it is 
said that tlie sites of temples can he readily dis- 
tiji^^nished as Brahmin or Bmhllust hy tlie presence 
of one or other tn‘e. 

Baiiywls-sur-mer, a town of France in tlie 
Pyren6es Oiientafes^ with a lishinj'-poi*t on the 
Mediterranean, close Ui tlie Sjianisli frontier, 21 
miles SE. of Perpi^rnan hy rail. The bathing 
hrings many visitors in sumnier. Poj>. 2277. 

Banyiinia.Sf a town of Java. It is situated 
at the opening of an extensive and fruitful valley 
on the left hank of the Serajo, 22 miles from the 
Konth coast. Pop. fXXK). It is well huilt, and 
carries on a consideralile tra<lc, is the residence of 
a Dutch governor, and has a fort and garrison. 
Jt is the capital of a jirovinee of the same name, 
which nroduces coflee, sugar, iudigo, lice, tohacco, 
I've. The area of the province is 2 1. ‘16 so. m. ; ]>o]». 

( IHS,*!) 1,046,405, of whom only .58*1 were Euro]>eans. 
The district is io\\ and marshy towards the coast, 
hut very mountaimuis in tlu* north and east. The 
voleani(! ) ’ tt<*a\i of Dieng (67tiO fe(*t) contains the 
terrible ‘ valhw of ihsath,’ a raN iiic full of voh unie 
gases, ]>rin('i])ally earhoiiir acid. 

Btlliyiiwail'^fi, a pro>]>crous seaport town and 
iidlltary post belonging to tin* Dntt'li, on the east 
coast of Java, cajutal of a district of the same name, 
and an important station ot the teleg-raph .-onnect- 
ing Kuroj)e and Australia. Poj*. about lO.iKM). 

B«lll%« once one <d' tin* ricbest and most famous 
of the JkuKulictine monasteries, on the right bank 
of the Main(‘, J miles ludow Lichtenfels. I^'ounded 
in 1071, and <l(‘stroytMl in the Ptuisants* AVar in 
1525, it was rebuilt, and although ]dundered again 
ill tlie 'riiirty Years' War, it gradually became 
famed for the scientilic attainnnnts of its monks. 
Ill Iso.'l it was bioken u]i, ar- I its library ami 
collt^lions ilivided between the .Mnnieh iiiiiseiiiii 
and otner institutions. 

Baobab {A<fttns(on'(( a niagnitieent 

tree lielongiug to the natural order StiTruliaceie 



Baobab Tree. 


(q.v. ), also called the Monkey-bread Tree, is a 
native of troph'al Western Africa, but now intro- 
duced into the East and West Indies. It is one of 
40 


the vny largest tiees not rising to a great height, 
but i'xcecdiiig aliinjst all other Iret^s in the tliick- 
iii'.''.^ oi it^ trunk (20 ?I0 fe<‘t). Kvt'ii its branches 
(60 To feot long) are often as thick as ibe stems of 
large trees, and tlie\ bnni a liernisplierical bead of 
120 -1.50 feet in diainelei' ; their outermost houghs 
ilroopiiig to the ground, with large hoixi-ehestiiut- 
lik{‘ leaves, and liuge white solitary drooping 
fiowcix The fruit (.Monkey-bread) is of the .size 
of a citron. The pounded leaves are mixed with 
the daily food of the inhabitants of tropical Africa ; 
and Eiirojieans in that country employ them as a 
remedy for dianiuea, fevem, and diseases of the 
urinary organs. The milu of the fniit is pleasant 
and slightly acid ; and tlie expressed juice mixed 
with sugar is much esteemed as a refreshing and 
cooling beverage, sjiecially grateful in fevers. Tlie 
bark is said to be iiowerfiilly febrifugal, and yields 
a veiw strong fibre, but the wood is soft and readily 
attiuuccd hy fungi. 

BapailllKS a French town, det>artment of Pas- 
ile-Cafais, 12 miles S. of Arras. Here, on the 2d and 
.‘kl Januarv 1871, to(»k ])lace two bloo<ly struggles 
hetween the Frencli army of the north and the 
Pru.H.sian ‘army of observation;' the French were 
defeated, with a loss of over 2<MK). P<>p. 511)0. 

Bapboinet^ the allegcfl uaim* of a mysterious 
id<d A\d)ich the Tem]dars were accused of worship- 
ping. Ae(M)rding to the old ‘st and most commoii 
interpretation, the word is a c-uTuptioii of Maho- 
met, to whose faith tlie members of the ord<*r 
were accuse<l of liaviiig a leaning. The symbid 
(‘onsisted of a small human ligure, having two 
beads, male and f*male, ami eiivinuied with 
serpents, the siin, and moon. Hammer, willi little 
nrobahilitv, explains the v.ord as b)rmed from (’Jr. 
oapln ( ‘'liaptisni ' ) ami mJi.s (‘wisdom'), the 
(inoslht baptism a speci(‘s of s]uritual illumina- 
tion, wbi<!v was interpreti'd sensually by lat(T 
dnostiew, to whose licentious practices he declares 
ibem to have bi'cn adiliet<‘d. According to L'Abbe 
( 'on.sttint's l)(Kjnu: tt llitacl tb' bi /nufft: (j noted 

by IJttrc, the word was cabal istieally formed by 
writing backwards imt. o. h. p. nit., abbreviation 
of tnnuium hnntinaiti pnris fthhaa, ‘abbot 

(father) ol the tem])le ol peace of all men.’ 

Bsiptlsm ( ( Jr. b<(j>iisniti,s, fmni hifptlzo, fretjuent- 
ative of bitpio, ‘T (lip or dye ), one of tin* Saera- 
imuits ((].v.) of the (’hristian ehuK'h, deriving its 
naim* from tin* rite of washing with water, wliieh 
forms an esseiilicl ]>art of it. Ihiplism is almost 
j universally aeknowhslged among ('hii>tians as a 
j saeranieiit, and is rebuTed to liie authority of (’hrist 
himself, whose e\]»rcss eommaml to administer it 
is recorded in the go-pc'ls (Matt. xx\ iii. ID; Mark, 
xvi. 16). 

4'he name and the rite were not altogether new, 
how(*vcr, wlicn the ordinance was instituted hy 
(’hrist. Boligious meaning were early attached 
to washings with water, hotb by heathens and 
Jews ; they were aimuig tlie ordinances of the 
Jewisii laW ; and it is not ne(*(‘ssary to go heyond 
that law to lind the origin of the custom of wasli- 
ing or hajitisituf ^(roselytes upon their admission 
into the Jewish church. Washing with watei 
wa.s requisite for the removal of ceremonial un- 
eleaiincss, and every ])rosolytc must Iuim^ lioen 
regarded as ceicmonially unclean piior to his 
admission into the Jewish church. John the 
Bapti.st baptised not proselytes ujion their renounc- 
ing heathenism and entering the Jewish church, 
but those who, »vy hirtli and descent, were memhers 
of it, to indicate* the necessity of a purification of 
the soul from sin— a siiiritual, and not a mere out- 
ward change. 

One of the most important of the cimtrovei-sies 
which have agitated the Ciiristian church as to 
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baptism, Is tliat coiicernin;,^ tJie proper aubiects of 
bay)tism : whether adults only who profess faith in 
Christ are to }>c hai)tised, or if this ordinance is tt» 
be administered to their infants also. The baptism 
of adults was certainly more frequent in the 
apostolic a'^e than it Ijjis ordinarily been since, for 
wMiich an obvious cause presents itself in the fact 
that the first members of churches were converts 
from Jmlaism or from heathenism. It is generally 
hehl, however, by those who advocate the baptism 
of infants, that It was the practice of the aiM)stles 
ami of the church of the ai^ostolic age to baptise 
the infants of Christians (cf. Acts, xvi. 15, 33; 

1 Cor. I 1(3). This again is as stoutly denied by 
others, who allege that infant baidism crept in 
along with other corriipthms. For neither opinion 
can any positive historical proof be adduced, the 
arj^mnents on both shU's being mainly inferential. 

The chief arguments in favour of infant baptism 
arc based upon tlie ju-ojinsition that the church is 
one throughout all cliangcs (»f <lispcrisation. From 
this it is argued that Jis infants were, so they still 
must be included, in the visible church. It is main- 
tained that in all covenants wlncli (lod luis made ^ 
with men, tlicir children liave been included; that ; 
the covenant with Ahraluim was a renewed revela- 
tion of the covenant of grace, the temporal promises 
made to him being coniieote<I with the greatest 
spiritual promises; that (‘ireumcisi<»u was a seal of 
the covenant with respect to these, in which the 
children of Christians have the same interest that 
Jewish ehildren had ; and tliat baptism is a seal of 
the covenant now as cireumcision w;is, the things 
to wliieh it has immediate reference being also 
blessings whioli children arc capalde of receiving. 
Jt is contended that the arguments in favour of I 
infant salvation derive ad<litional strength from I 
that view of the place of infants in the church ; 
according to which they an* entitled to baptism, j 
The iiassages which connect baptism with faitli are | 
regarded as exclusively relating to adults, like the 
passages which (connect salvation with faith and 
repentance. In reply to the argument that there 
is no exjiress comman<l for infant ha]»tism, it is 
argued that tlie state of the case rather demands of 
those who o])pose it the production of an express 
command against it, witliout which tlie general 
cominainl must be held to include it ; the words 
and actions of our Saviour (Mark, x. 14) with 
resjiect to children are (pioted as conlirming the 
opinion that the place of infants in tlie church is 
jueciscly what it was under tlie Jewisli dis[»erisa- 
tion ; and it is contended tliat it would have been 
a very great n^strietion of privilege in the new dis- 
pensation if infants had bemi (excluded from a place 
which tliey hell before, as entitled to a seal ol the 
covenant, whereas it is evident that the new dis- 
pensation is characterised not by n^sM ictiun but by 
enlargement of privilege (Acts, ii. 39). For the 
arguments on tlie other side, see IIai’TISTS. 

It is admitted, on all iiands, that at an early 
period in the history of tlie church, baptism Wiis 
adiniaistered to infants, altbou'di, even after it 
had been set forth as an anostolic institution, its 
introduction into the general practice of the church 
was slow. The earliest direct evidence claimed for 
the practice is a passage from Iremeus, who flour- 
ished in the ‘2<l century. Tertnlliau, who came 
a little later, looked with disfavour on infant 
baptism; but it was regarded Ongcri {circa 
185-254) as an apostolic institution. As .‘^ucli it 
was acknowledged in the North African cluirch 
and in tlie Alexandrian and Syro-Pei. Jan clmTch<'> 
in the 3d century ; though it was not untb the 5th 
century that it became fully established as the 
general practice of the (iJiristiaii church. This it 
has anqiiest ionably continued to be from that period 
to the present day; feebly >.p]M)se<l liy some of the 


sects of the middle ages, and more vigorously by 
some Protestants. See Baptists. 

Both the iiractice and the neglect of infant 
baptism in the early ages of the cTiurch were con- 
nected with particular views of religious doctrine, 
and of the nature and purpose of liaptism itself. 
The prevalence of the Augustinian doctrine of 
Original Sin is generally regarded as a principal 
cause of the prevalence of infant ha]>tism ; whilst 
Pelagiiis, although ojiposing that doctrine, main- 
tained the necessily of infant haptisni. No little 
influence must he ascribed to the growing belief in 
the absolute iioc(‘ssity of baptisiy to salivation, and 
in a sort of mysteridns efncfiV^y in the rite itself. 
It is certain, on the other hand, that the belief in 
the forgiveness of sins in baptism led to a practice 
of deferring it as long as possible, in order that all 
sins miglit he blotted out at onoo. Thus the 
Emperor (Constant i lie the (Ireat was baptised only 
a short time befon* liis death. Tlie approach of a 
war or pest ilence caused many to rusli forward in 
haste to 1)0 baptised, who had previously delayed. 

The Aiigliean ami laitlieraii ehurehes, like the 
Boman Catholic, rcga,r<l tin; baptism of infants as 
a<lmitting them into tlie church, and making them 
members of (Jirist’s Isvlv. Other Berormed 
churches hold that the chililren of (Miristians are 
incliideil in the visible chnreh from tlieir birth, and 
therefore entitled t<» baptism. 

Two mocles of ba|itism are practised ; by immer- 
sion or di])[ung, and by aspersion or sprinkling, 
concerning wbieb then? has been mueb controversy 
in the early period of the chureli’s history, as wt il 
as in recent times. AiVusion or ]>oiiring, tlie 
eommon jiractiee of tlie (Jiureh of Borne, may lie 
regarded as essentially one with sprinkling. 'Ihe 
advocates of s]uinkiing universally admit the 
validity of baptism administered in the other mode, 
but the advocates of dipping gt*nerally refuse to 
acknowledge that ba]dism by sprinkling eaii be 
true (’hristian baptism. The ojijMUionts of infant 
bajitisin, almost without exception, insist njiou 
immersion; whilst aspersitm or atliision of wat(*r is 
general, exc(‘])t in the Eastern ehurehes, wherever 
the baiuism of infants prevails. The argument 
upon which Baptists <le]»end most of all is that 
from the wonl baptism and tlie verb haiitizo, a\ liich, 
ill classic (Ireek, signilies to immerse. On tlie 
other side, it is coiitendcMl that a strict limitation 
to tlii.s sense does not well acTord with its (‘haraeter 
as a ‘ freipientative’ form of Itafitti : and instanct's 
are adduced from the New Testament its4*lf in 
which this signilieation cannot easily be attaolieil 
either to tin* noun or to the verb, as 1 Oor. x. 2, 
where Paul K.‘iys that the Israelites were ‘ hajitisod 
unto Mose,s in the cloud ami in tlie, sea ami Ileb. 
ix. 10, Mark, vii. 4, ami Luke, xi. 38, where both 
verb an<l nonii are (*niplo\ ed concerning the 
imja of the Jews, and the noun, even of their 
Avasliiiig (‘f ‘ cups, ami pots, brazen vessels, ami of 
tables.’ To the argunieiiL in favour of iinmemoii 
derived from the phrases employed when baptism 
is mentioned in Scrijiture — as when we are told 
that John the Baptist baiitised ‘in Jordan’ (Matt, 
iii. ()), that our Lord after his hajitism ‘went up out 
of the water '(Matt. iii. 10), that IJiilip ami the 
Ethiopian eunuch ‘went «lown both inbi the water’ 
(Acts, viii. 38)- it is reidicd that tall the passages 
of this description, even if tlieir meaning were cer- 
tainly as precise and full as Baptists suppose it to 
lie, are insullicient to sustain the weigiit of the 
conclusion fis to the necessity of a particular niotle 
of baptism ; that, on the contrary, it is far Irora 
being clear that those passages must be iiiterprefce<l, 
or the meaning of (he (iretik prepositions so strictly 
defined, as the argument ngjiiires ; and further, 
tlmt there are instances mentioned in Scripture 
which allord a jiresumptive argument in favour of 
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aiiotlier mode of baptism, lus when we are told of 
j/reat numbers beiniij added to the clnuch in one 
day, whilst there is no intimation of the converts 
beinj; led to any pool or river to be baptised. I'o 
the ar<(ument drawn from the language of Paul in 
Horn. vi. 4, Col. ii. 12 (see llAPTrsTS), it is replied 
that it tlepends ujion a fanciful interpretation of 
those texts. According to the advocates of bajitism 
by sprinkling, their opponents commit the great 
error of attaching too much importance to tlie 
question of the mode of bajitism. 

It is, however, indisputable that at a very early 
period the oitlinarj* ynule of ba]»tism was by iiii- 
mersion, in order whereto Baptisteries (<|.v.) began 
to be erected in the Ihl, perhaps in the 2d century, 
ami the sexes were, usually naptisod aj»art. But 
baptism was a<lministered to sick persons bysin ink* 
ling ; although doubts as to the c.omjdete eflioacy 
of this clinical ba]>tism were evhlently prevalent 
in the time of (.^yprian (middle of 3<l century). 
Baptism by sprinkling gradually became more pre- 
valent ; and a dispute, concerning the mode of 
baptism became one of the irreconcilable dilferences 
between the Kastern and \Vc‘stern churches, the 
former generally adhering to the practice of immer- 
sion, wliilst the latter mlopted mere pouring of 
water on the head, or sprinkling on tlie face. This 
practice, although generally adopted in the West 
from the 131h century, was not universal, for it was 
the ordinary ])ractic,e, in England before the Befor- 
mation t/O immerse infants, ami the Fonts (<pv. ) in 
the churches were made larg(‘ enough for this pur- 
pose. It continued t<> b<* the practice even till the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and the cliange, which then 
took jilaco is ascrilH'd to the English divines who 
had sought refuge in (Jeneva ami other places on 
the Continent iluring the reign of Mary. To this 
day the rubric of the. Fhundi of England re(piires 
that, if the godfathers and go<lmoth(MS ‘shall certify 
him that the <diild may well endure it,’ the otliciat- 
ing priest ‘shall <lip it in the ^^ater discreetly 
and warily;’ and it is oulv ‘if they certify that 
the chihl is weak,’ tlnit ‘it shall sullice to pour 
water n]»on it ; ’ although the latter, <»r sprinkling, 
is now the ordinary praetico. 

Besides the siniide rite of washing uith water, 
ami the proiionneiiig of the formula which declares 
it to he * in the name of tlic Father, and of the Son, 
and <»f the Ib>ly (iho.st/ baptism was accompanied, 
from an early period in the history of the church, 
>vitli various forms ami ceremonies. These c<*re- 
monies are almost all retained in the (dinreh of 
Rome, and also generally in tlie, oriental churches, 
hut have been almost entirely laid aside by Rrotes- 
tants, Tlie (Miurcli of England retains the sign of 
the cross made upon the forehea<l after haplism, hut 
the other Ihotestant churelies in Britain reject it. 
It Wt'is an ancient custom that the ratccinnncns, as 
candidates for baptism were called while, receiving 
instruction with a view to that sacrament, when 
they were t-o be baj^tised, publicly made a [uofes- 
siou’of their fah/b and a renunciation of the devil 
and all his works. The profession of faith is still 
retained by Protestant churches as the formal 
ground of the ailministratiou of ba])tLsm ; the re- 
nunciation of the devil and his works is required l»y 
the Church of England of the person baptised, if an 
adult, or of the aponsvifi av ‘sureties’ of a cliild. — 
S^Kiiisors (q.v. ) were enrly admittiMl to answer for 
those who could not answer for themselves, and 
particularly for infants. The belief in the absolute 
necessity of baptism to salvation led even to bap- 
tism of the dead among the Montanists in Africa, 
in which siionsorshii> was also :utroduce«h Preshy- 
terian aim Independent churches gen rally reject 
all sponsorshij), and regard ti.o pride-ssion mode hy 
parents as simply a ju-ofessiou of tiieir own faith, 
which entitles rJieir infants to baptism. The ancient 


practice of Exorcism (mv. ) immediately hob>re. bap- 
tism, has been rejected as superstitious hy alnuKst 
all Protestant ehurehes ; as have also that of irn- 
niersinjf three times {trine rnunersion), or sjninklin^ 
three times, with reference to the three Persons <>r 
the (Jotlliead - (hat of hreatliing ujion the baptised 
jKUSon, ‘ to signify the expulsion of the <levil, ’ ^lUil 
to symbolise the gift of the Holy Sjdrit - -that of 
anointing with oil {Chriani, q.v.), to symbolise the 
same gift, or to imlicate that (lie baj>tised i>erson is 
ready, like a wrestler in the ancient games, to fight 
the good light of faith that of giving him milk 
and honey, m t»)ken of his spiritual youth, and of 
his receidion of s)uritual gifts and graces— t hat of 
putting a little salt into liis mouth, to signify the 
wisdom ami taste for heaviudy things proper to a 
riiristian — that of toiiohiug his nostrils and eai*s 
with shuttle, to signify that his ears eve to be ever 
open to truth, arul that In* shonhl ev<‘r feel the 
sweet odour of truth and \irtue— and that of cloth- 
ing him after ba]>tism with a white robe (the 
rhrysoine), in token of the innocence of soul which 
by iiaptism he was sup]»osed to have ac(piired. The 
white robe ami the anointing with oil wrre retained 
in the (.’linrcli of England for a short time after the 
Reformation.- The giving of a name in baptism 
{s(‘e. the article Names) is no essential part of it, 
but is a custom apparently derived from that of tlie 
dews in circumcision (Luke, i. 59 t)3).— *The Church 
of Rome pn‘fers the use of Holy-water ( ([.v.) in bap- 
tism, but regards any water as lit for the puipose in 
<*ase of necessity. — According to an ancient usage- 
long obsolete, the ordinary administration of ilie 
rite (solemn baptism ) wa.s limited to the two great 
festivals of ICaster and \Vlii(sunTid(*. Wliether 
bajdism may 1 m‘ adniinister«“d in jnivatc has been 
mucb debated, both in ancient and modern time.s. 
The administ ration of bapMsm in juivate houses, 
and not in the ]>re.sence oi a cmigregation, was one 
of tlie things earm'slly contendetl against by the 
Presliytcrians in Se«dland in (1 m‘ lirst half (if the 
17th century ; their opposition IxMiig groiimled, n<^t 
tmly upon hostility to what tliey (U'omc'd usurpation 
of anltiorit.y, hnt upon the danger of superstitions 
\iewsof baptism. And a]>parenlly upon this latter 
ground, bai)tism in i)rivate housci^s is also discouraged 
by the Chnrch of Englaml, e\en while it is alloNxed 
if there is ‘great cause, and mcessity. Vet it has 
he<'ome v(‘ry fretjuent among the Piesbyterians of 
Scotland. 

Some of the most important (|iiestioiis concerning 
baptism will be most appi-oj)ri.i(ely noti(a‘d in the 
article Sai’HAMK.NT, ]»arl iciilaily iliose relating to 
its place in the Cliri'-tiaii system and among the 
means of grace. The opinions eaily becaiiH^ pre- 
vahuit that forgiveness of sins is ol Gained and 
spiritual life lieguri in baptism, ami that it i-s indis- 
pensably neee.ssarv to salvation- I he only exee[ition 
made, ii^ any was inade at all, being in the (\ise of 
a<lu!t believ'crs, who, d(‘siriMg baptism, were pre- 
vented from receiving the rite, and particularly of 
those who sullcivd martynlom, which wsis generally 
held to he Oijui valent to baptism. The Church of 
Rome still owns, as supplying the place of bai>tism 
by water, these two - baptism by desire, and bap- 
tism by blood, i.e. martyrdom. — According to the 
general doctrine of tlie Rrot(‘st;int churches, bap- 
tism is ‘a sign and seal’ of the covenant of grace, 
representing as a sign tlie blessings of the covenant, 
and OH a seal, conhrming the covimant. As a sign, 
it is generally held to represent in its rite of wash- 
ing, the removal both oi guilt and corruption, by 
the blood and by the Spirit of Christ, and so to 
relate equally to jumlon and regeneration, although 
some have limited its symbolic reference to regoner- 
ation alone. One of the mo-st important points 
disjmted concerning haiitism, is that of baptismal 
regeneration (see IlEt^ENERATlO^ ). 
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Somo early Chrifstian aj^pear to have rejected 
haptisii), on ^ri*o\mds soinowhat similar to those on 
which it is rejected hy Qiialvers (q, v.) at the present 
day, who ex]>lain the j)assa;^'es relating to it syiii- 
holically, ami insist that a spiritual hajdism is the 
only real baptism of (^hristians. 

There has hot‘n much controversy eoneernin**: Tahj 
l\nptim\. W'herever there is a reeo;;nised ministry 
in the ehureh, there is a jjfeneral agreement in 
eonlining the ordinary administration of haj^tism to 
those who hold this otlice. Tt might he expected 
that the more strongly the necessity of the trans- 
mission of hohj orders hy apostolical succes>^ion is 
asserted, the more strongly also would exclusiveness 
he manifested with reganl to the right of the c/c/v/// 
to administer haptism. Jhit this temlency is conn- 
teraeted hy the belief in the necessity of haidism, 
or a.t least of its great imp<»rtance to the salva,ti(m 
of infants ; so that fnmi an early ]K*rio<l lay ha]*tisin 
was allowcil, although not without oi>)>osition, in 
cases of api>rehended ilanger : ami in tlie t'hnrch of 
Romo this principh' is logically carrie<l out to the 
fullest extent, so that even women are authorised 
to ailminister haptism in (‘ases of necessity. On 
the same gronml, lav haiitism was at first permitted 
in the Protestant Olnirch fif Kiigland ; hut the pre- 
valence of other views led to a foiiiial restriction of 
the right of administering it to ‘lawful mini.Nteiv,’ 
although in-|>ractioo (h<‘ validity of lay haptism is 
still geniM-ally re<*ogniso<l. 

Another (piestion much agitated in the church 
from early times was that concerning the validity 
of haj)tism hy heretics. The oinnion nltimatel> 
prevailed, that haidism hy heretics is vali«l, exeejd 
111 the cjise of those who do not baptise in the name 
of th<‘ three Persons of the (Jodliead. This con- 
tinues to he (he almost uniN<*rsal opinion. The 
C'hurch of Pome, howe\er, emidoys a form of ‘con- 
ditional haptism ’ in mlniittirig a Protestant convert 
to its eommnnion. 

Tlu‘ honf/sm of hclh, s/u'/is, v'v’o. is a custom suj>- 
]»osed to have Is'cn inlroduc'tl ahuut the lOth cen- 
tury, and still retained in the (’hurch of Rome. 
The term hrnedirfiott is sometimes substituted for 
thnt of haptism, hut the rite itself is very similar to 
tl.'Mi of haptism, and is accom}>}ini(Ml with many 
similar ceremonies a sort (d extuci^m,' sprinkling 
with holy-water, aimiuting ‘with ili*‘ oil of cate- 
chumens ’ and ‘ with chrism,’ a forinnla of r<mseera- 
tioii ‘in the name of the h^ither, Son, and Holy 
(ihost,’ and sometimes also, if not always, the 
giving of a name to tlm hell conse< rated, aiul even 
c kind of s]>onsorslii]) as hy godfathers and god- 
mothers in ha]>lism. 

Bingham’s Kcdc.sioiftical A rtiqutfits ; Hodwin, (Viris- 
dan Jiff fft ism { iHio) ; TnghaJii (Jiapti.st), A //((tudxjok of 
Christian ; (Prristian Jiaptisht : its Siih- 

jerfs (18711; Hall, In fant Hap^'sm ; Hodges, Baptism 
te.sUd f/tf ,'<crijtfnr( and Jfistorii (I87fi); I’li.sey, Tract 
for the Times, No. 07; and the article in Stanley’.'. 

Chri.stian I nstitutiona (ISS‘2’). 

Rlip'tistcry (to-. hn/>fi.'>ffrion, ‘a largeva.se or 
ha.sin’), tlie name given someliuu's to a -'•jjarate 
hnihling, .sometimes to the portion of the church 
in which the ceremony of hapti'^m is performe<l. 
In tlie hitler ease, the hajitislery h merely 
the inelosiirc containing the lout, to he .semi in 
most Eiigli.sh churches, Aecfinliiig to the earlier 
arrangcnn.'nts of the (.’hristian hurch, however, 
the ha]itistery seems usually to have been a hnihling 
standing detached from, though in the immediate 
vicinity of the church to which it aiqicrtained. It 
was the ceremonial hnihling of the cnurch, in whicli 
large numbers of converts were initiatetl at one 
time hy immersion in the large font in the centre 
of the floor. In later times, tliese early baptisteries 
were freipiently converteil into cliurehes, as in 
the case of A.sti. At Novara, a very interesting 


haptister}^ still exists in connection with the open 
cloister or atrium, to whhdi alone the neophyte.s 
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were admitted before haptism. Baptisteries, at 
iirst, were either hexagonal or octagonal, hut after- 
wanls became polygonal, ami even circular. 

The eelehiatcil* haidistery of Florence is an 
octagonal strneturo, measuring about 100 feet in 
diameter. It stands detached from, hut in the 
immediate vicinitv of the west end of the cathedral. 
It is built of hhiek ainl white marble, in the style 
whi<*h (Jiotto is saiil to have introihieed, and which 
is still ]>ceuliar to Tuscany. The magnificent 
bronze iloors, with their heantiful has-rediefs, arc 
remarkable features of this famous hajitistery. The 
C(‘h‘hrat(Ml of the three doors was executed In 
Lorenzo (chiiierti, the earlie-st being the work of 
Andrea of Pisa. h'ifty years were required for 
tlieir c<miph‘tion ; ami it is remarkable that the con- 
tracts for their cxeention are still preserved. Next 
in importance, and of even greater size, is the 
hapti.stery of Pisa. 1 1 is eirenlar in form, the. dia- 
meter mea.suring 110 f(‘el. The largest baptistery 
ev(‘r erected is snp])ostHl to have h«‘cn tliat of St 
So]>ldu., at Constantinoph', which was .so s]»acioiis 
a'- to have served on om* oeea.sion for the resi<len<-e 
of the Kmperor Rasiliens. 

DetaeluMl haptisteries were common in the days 
of the early ehureh, when adult haptism was prae- 
tisoil ; hut on the introtluetion of infant haptism, 
build ings of this size were no longer needed, and 
the ha])tistery wa.s absorbed into tlie (diuridi (see 
Ai»si:). Nnnierons exanijiles of eircuihir l>aptisterie,s 
on tlie model (d tlie Italian ones are still t<i l»e 
found in the south of Fraiu'e. 

Baptists^ a hoily of ('hristians sometinics called 
A nti/nr</oij<fpf/sts, a.s ojqxiseil to Peedalmptists, or 
those who ailvoeate Infant Baptism. I’liey reject 
the name of Anaha]>tists, as expressing what, from 
their jioint of view, is not their i»raetiee viz. the 
/vhuptising of converts from Pailohaptist coin- 
nmnioiKs -for t liey regard tlie baptism of profes.s(‘d 
believers alone as valid -and al.so as as.soeiat iiig 
them with the scandals of i!u' (ieinian Anabaptists 
(<j.v,)of tlie Ihth eentnry, from whom they claim 
to he historically distmet. Bajdists refuse (o 
i'teknowledge any great name a,s founder of their 
sect. Tie v trace their origin to the primitive 
ehureh Hsejf, ami rider to the Acts of the A])ostle> 
ami the Epistles as alVording, in their ojdnion, 
incontestahle evidence that their leading tenets 
liave the .sanction of insju'r.'ition. When (.'hristianity 
I'-eanie eorrnpleil, their scriptural ])raetice was, 
they hold, maintaincil among the (.’atliari and Alhi- 
and other sects of the middle ages. They 
ernng into notie.i* in England under Henry Vlll. 
ami Elizaheth. They were persecuted under both 
reigns, hut, with other Nonconformists, they re- 
ceived freedom to meet for worship from dames 11., 
and comjdcte religious liherty under William III. 
Ever since, they liave been difrnsing their princiide.s 
extensively in (Ireat Britain and Nortli America. 

The Baptists hold the plenary inspiration and 
supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures as a 
revelation from (lod ; the equal deity of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit in tlie unity of the e\Hr 
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blessed Trinity. But they have amongst them 
many shades of belief. Tliey have among them 
Calvinists both hyper and moderate, also high and 
low Arminians. Tlie threat body of them in 
Britain and Amerh^a hm<l the doctrine of (\al- 
vinism in a imxlified form — that is to say, they 
maintain the of tlie Atonement for ml 

men ; the limitation which some have maintained, 
lies, they consider, in its applicntion to the sinner 
by the sovereign grace of God through faith. At 
the present day, however — especially in Britain — 
the tendency of thought is towards the recognition 
of no other lvnitati(>n than that which results from 
the exercisfe of man free-will. They maintain the 
necessity of regeneration and holiness of life as 
essential to true religion, an<l that ‘ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord.’ 

Partieular Baptists, so called because hoMiiig 
that Christ died for an elect number, and General 
Bai>ti8t8 (called in America Free-inll Baptists), 
who n lintain that he died for all men, con- 
stitute the two lea<Ung sects into which the body 
is divided. Enylish Baptists, in their church 
order and government, are the same as Congrega- 
tionalists, the rite of baptism excejited. Seal eh 
Baptists, properly so called, insist on a plurality 
of j»astors in every church, and the exercise of 
mutual exhortation by the members in tlieir public 
assemblies. There are Baj)tist churches in Kng- 
land that are /Seotrh in their order, Imt both in 
England and in Scotland they are, at the ^>resent 
day, few in number. All the churches in the 
Baptist Unions of England and Scotland an^ Emp 
Urn in their order. 'riierc are, besi<les these 
great divisions, various small associations of Bap- 
tists scattered over (ireat Britain, Ameiica, .and 
the Continent of Eurojx*, whose o[)inions cannot 
he gathered up into systematic arrangement, in 
America, the following communions bajitise by 
immersion, and decline to administer the. rite to 
infants : The Seventh -ihn/ Baptists, who observe, 
n(»t the first dey of tlie week, but tin? sevmitb, as 
the day of rest ; the Sij' Principle Baptists, so 
callcil from the circumstance that their cree<l is 
sumiiKid u]) in the six points named in Htdi. vi. 
1, ‘2; the i^hriatian Cimneetinn Baptists, who are 
Unitarians; the Disciples m Caniphcllitcsy who an? 
umlerstooil to teach the dogma of baptismal regen- 
eration ; the Brethren or Tnnlcrs ), ami the 
Anti-niissiim^ or, as they are often called, IfanP 
shell Baptists, who object to all missionary .socit‘ties 
and other organised schemes of licnevolence, as not 
having, in their view, the sanction of Scripture. 
They decline to hold fellowshij) with those who 
seek by such means to further the cause of truth 
and righteousness. Their numbers are falling olf 
from yeai* to year. Some of th<*sc are reoresenteil 
in Britain, but their following is very small. 

The particular tem?t which characteri.ses Baptists 
among their fellow-Uhristians is, that baptism is 
an onlinance the validity of which depemls on an 
intelligent faith on the part of the recipient. Their 
views on the matter of baptism mav be reduced to 
twa> heads — the stihjecis and nunle.o\ ba|>tiMii. 'fhe 
subjects of the baptismal rite they hold to be be- 
lievers in the Lord Jesus Uhrist. They ground 
their faith in this naitter on the follow ing posi- 
tions — namely : 1st, ’J’lie Lord in his commission to 
his apostles assixdato- tcaiddng with baptism, and 
limits the administ ration of ilie rite to the tauyht. 
2d, The Book of the Acts shows how the apostles 
understood their Master, for they baptised none but 
believers, or such as apjieared to be so. .'Id, The 
kingdom of Christ as it 'iptiears ir. this worhl 
is . restricted to credibly conyerteil persons, as is 
shown in his discourse with Ni(jj)demus : ‘ Elxcept a 
man be born a;^ain, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God ; ’ w hilst his subsequent statements on to the 


hour of his memorable confession before Pilate, 

‘ My king! lorn is not of this worhl,’ uniformly prove 
that its subjects and i Asti lutes form a distinct and 
soiiarate community from the Jewish theocracy, 
wfiicdi embraced parents and cliildren in nonage in 
one c<»mmornvealth. 4th, They maintain that the 
ordinance, as explained in the New' Testament, 
always points to a moral and spiritual change, 
a}>art from wiiich it Avere imleed a meaningless 
ceremony. 

-4s res])ccts the nioih\ the Baptists hold that only 
immersion in waiter is ba])tism. Tliev argue, that 
the original term haptir.o conveys this meaning, 
and no other ; that nothing less can possibly answer 
to the apostle’s explanation in Horn. vi. 4, o, ami 
Uol. ii. 12, ‘buriiMl with him in baptism, wherein ye 
were also raised with him;’ that tiie many allusions 
in the epistles to the churches manifestly bear out 
this interpretation ; and, iin.illy, that the fact of 
John baptising at a spot selected for the juirpose 
‘ /vccrt/m? there w'as much irate r there,’ is perfectly 
conclusive. For the* arguments on tlie other side, 
see Baptism. 

Their form of church-government is congrega- 
tional. They maintain that the only order of 
officers remaining to the church, since inspiration 
ceased, are pastors (otherwise called elders ami 
bishops), deacons, and evangelists; that the number 
of offiidal persons in each of the apostolic churches 
cannot be ascertained from the record, but must 
of necessity have depended - and alwavs must 
ilepeml on circumstances ; that each church is 
posscssetl of the pow'cr of self-government under its 
exalted head, Jesus (’hrist, subject to no foreign 
tribunal or court of review ; that disei[)line is to be 
exercised by the rulers in ]>resence and with the 
consent of all the immiliers, and jiarties received or 
exclmled at their voice. 

The Baidists are <livided among themselves 
regarding communion - one ]M»rtion receiving con- 
s<*ientious Pjedobapt ists to the Lonl’s table and 
membership ; the other refusing this privilege to 
any but Baptists. 'The churches of the former are 
caihsl open communionists ; the latter, strict com- 
munionists. 

The Ha]>tists were early in the field of missions, 
their missionary society having been founded in 
1792. Theirs has been the liononr of jdanting 
Clirb^tian churches in many parts of Imiia, in 
(’e.ylon, in the Bahamas, the \V(‘st Indies, Afri<*a, 
and China. Xo niiN.-«inn hand has surpassed the 
agents of the Baptist Missionary Society in zeal, 
perseverance, ami fortitude. ’Fhc names of Carey, 
Nlarsliman, Ward, and Knihl) will he had in grateful 
remembrance l»y all succeeding gmicrations. 

The Bajitists have excellent schools for training 
young imm for pastoral dutie.^, picsidtal over by 
men of great ability. At Bristol, Kaw'don (near 
Lee«ls), Uegent’s Park (London), Boiityiiool, 
Haverfonhvest, and Xottingliam, tliere exist soiu: 
inaries of learning which arc entitled to give eer- 
tili'^ates ipialifying for matriculation at the univer- 
sity of Lomlon ; and many of the stiulents have 
already taken degrees and liononrs piere. There 
arc also the Pastors' College, in eonneetion with 
the Tabernacle, London, and tbeologioal institu- 
tions at Eklinbnrgb, Manchester, and IJangolleii. 

In ISSG the Bajitists had in the United States 
(Avlierc, next to the Metlnxlists, they are the largest 
religious bod}') 31,7o4 ebnrelies, and 2,746,9f>4 mem- 
bers ; in (beat Britain, Ireland, ami the Channel 
Islamls, 2742 chiircbes, w ith J02,(>15 members ; 
throughout the worhl, J7,47S churches, and 3,32G,.342 
members, besides a large number of regular 
hearers. 

Bai% ill Heraldry, a dimimiiive of the Fess 
(q.Y.), or, according to some heralds, a distinct 
ordinary, consisting of a horizontal stripe across 
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the shield not exccoiliri',' one-lifth of its width. It 
may lie placed in any part of tlie sliield, except ah- 

soliitely in chief 
or base, and is 
liardly ever borne 
singly — e.g. ar- 
gent, two bars 
piles (fig. 1). It 
hjis two diminu- 
tives, the closet 
and the barrulet, 
which are resjiectively a half and a fourth lif its 
wi<Uh. When barriihds occur in couples they are 
called bars-goniels~c.g. argent, two bars-geinels 
gules ( fig. 2 ). 

The occasional use in popular language of ‘ bar 
sinister’ for baton sinister lias arisen from harre 
bein*^ the h^rench eijui valent for a bend sinister. 

H.VTON SlNlS TKli. 

liar, in Hydrography, is a bank of sand, silt, 
tSi'c. opjm.site the moiitli of a river, which ohstnicts 
or ba?'s the entrance of vessels. Tlie bar is formed 
where the rusli of the stream is arrested by the 
w ater of the sea, as the mud an<l sand siis|>ended 
in the river- water are tliiis allowed to he deposited. 
It is in this way tliat <leltas are forme<l at the 
mout)i.s of rivers. The navigation of many .streams 
is kept open only by constant dredging or other 
artilieial means. 

Bar, in Law. 'I'his word has several legal mean- 
ings ; thus, it is the term used to signify an 
inclosure or fixed place in a court of justice where 
lawyers may plead. lit the suiicriur courts, 
Queen's Counsel are mlmitteil w’ithiu the bar ; other 
niemhers of the ]>ar sit or stand outside. A railtsl- 
olf space w’itliiu the Houses of L<»r<ls and ('ominous 
i^ in like luanntu- calksl the bar of the House. The 
dock, or inclosc<l .space wliere persons accuso<l of 
felonies and otli(‘r oll’ences stand or sit during 
their trial, is also called the har ; lienee the 
expression. ‘ luisoner at the bar.’ It has also a 
general meaning in legal proce<lure, signihing 
something by way <if stoppage or prevention, 
'riiere is also a trial at bar— that is, a trial before 
the judges of a juirticnlar <^ourt, who sit t<)gelhcr 
foi that ]»urposc i/i Ihint ' (fpv. ). See Advoc^atk, 
Hauristkk, Dowku, Tklunv, Hi.ka, Foi.l, 
Tki.a-son, 

Bar, in Music, is a line drawn acro.ss tlic sta\c, 
to divide tin* music into small portions of epual 
duration ; ami to indi<*.‘ite the accmit, eacli of these 
small jiortioiis, called na’anurcs, arc also c<uumonly 
bill iniproiicrly tcriue«l bars. 'Phe h<tr indi- 

en te.s tlie conclusion of a coin[>osition or of a section 
thereof. 

Baraba', a steppe of Siberia, in tln^ government 
of 'Pomsk, extending helweeii the liver.s (.>hi and 
Irtisli, and occupying more ilian 100,000 s»j. m. 
(a)vered with salt lakes and marshes, it was colon- 
ise<l ill 1707 by the Kussiaiis, who have sinc<- 
<‘ultivated ]>arts of ii. 

Barabra, a Nuhian people living on hofli sides 
of the ^’ile from \\ ady Haifa tt) Assuan ( Egyptian 
Soudan). They an* about 40,0(K) in iiumher, ami 
are believed to belong to the .same stock as the 
ancient Kgvjitians. 'Phey arc, an agricultural 
])eople, ami zealous MohaniimMlaiis. 'Pheir Ian 
giuige has alPiiiities with Coptic. 

Baraco'a, a decayed seaiiort ot i 'uha, near tlir 
east end of the island, fonmleil in 1512, mwi the 
capital of the island for some years. ‘,*’KX). 

Banil^liay dllillicrs, Lorrs, gencuxl, wnm 

horn «at Paiis in 17(H, and, recei\ mg «an appoint- 
nient iti the army of Italy from Najioloon, shared 
ail the success of the cam])aigns of 1700 07. Made 
a general of division and commandant of Venice, 


in 1708 he accompanied the exj>edition to Egypt; 
and afterw^ards successively Iield apjiointments 
on the Khiiie, in the Tyrol, and in Catalonia, lie 
commanded a division in the Russum campaign 
of 1812, but during the retreat incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Napoleon ; and on 6th January 1813 he 
died at Berlin of grief and exhaustion. — A chili.e, 
his son, w'as born at Paris in 1795, and, entering the 
armv in 1812, next year lost his left hand at the 
battle of Leipzig. He lield a number of appoint- 
ments uj) to KSoi, wlien he received the command 
of the Baltic expedition ; and on the capture of 
Bomai*suud, he w’as made amaiyhal. In the Italian 
campaign of 18,50 he distKiguisluAl himself at 
8<»lfcrino ; ami during 1870 he was for a brief time 
commander of Paris. He died at Amelie-les-Baiiis, 
fitli June 1878. 

BaraiiUs Aim.\ule Gitillaumk Puospeu 
BKi'iiiKKK, Baron dk, a Frencli historian and 
statesman, horn at Kioni in iViivergne, June 10, 
1782. After filling some subordinate offices, lie was 
appointed in 1800 prefect of La Vendee. In this 
year was puhlisheif his Tuhlenu tie la LiWrattnr 
Frnnrai.sr an A" 17//^' Stt'r/c, of which Goethe has 
.sai<l that it contains neitlier a word too little nor 
a w'ord too much. In 1815 Louis made 

Barante secretary of the ministry of the interior, 
and about the same time he toolk his seat in the 
L’hamber of Dejiiities, where he voteil with the 
imslerate liberals. In 1810 he was raised to the 
(.’hainber of IVers. His jirincipal work, a IJ/sfoirr 
firs JJttrs (le lUafrvfofjur fie Itt Maisfm tic Valois^ 
])ul>lishe<l in 12 vols. 1824 28, has run 
through several editions. It secured his tdcction 
to (he Academy in 1828. Betw’een 1830 and 1840 
lie 10 } (resell ted France at Turin ami St I’eters- 
bnrg, hut after tlie revolution of 1848 he dc- 
vot(‘<l himself tuitirely to Jiliu’arv pursuits. Jb* 
<lie<l, Novemher 23, 1800, at his eountry-scat in 
Auvergne. 

Baratynski, JKvijKxr Ahramovk ii, an emi- 
nent liussiaii |(oet, l)orn within tlie govornment 
of Tambov in 1800, lM‘(*ame one of tlie pages at St 
Petersburg, hut was ilismissed at lifteeii for some 
boyish fnaiks. I le luilistod as a |)riv}iti^ soldier tlirce 
years later, ami by smen years siu vic'e in Finland 
fought his wav to the rank of an olfi(*er, which, 
however, lie soon resigned to ilevote liimstdf to a 
literary life. His first [(omii, Kfhf, is a mirror of 
Finnish life and feeling ; his greatest, Tla: f.lfjfSff, 
He tiled in 1844 at Na|*le.'<. 

Barbacr'na, a tlourishing town ot Brazil, in 
the ](roviiice of Minas (ieraes, 125 miles NW. of 
Bio <le Janeiro. It is .-situated in tlie Manth|iu*ir.M 
Mountains, about 3500 feet above the sea. Po](. 
50(M). 

Barba'dorS, one of the Wiiuhvanl Islands, 
the iiuist I'iisterly of all llui M est Indies, lies 78 
111110- PL of St Viiiemit, in 13 4' N. hit., ami 50“ 37' 
AV. long. Its length is 21 miles; its greatest 
breadth, 14?, miles; and its ari^a, KJO s<j. in., or 
100,470 acres, of which no le.ss than 100, OOt) 
are iimler cultivation. At Ih idgetowui, the cajdtal, 
is the optui roadstead of (’arlisle Bay, the only 
luiihonr, tlic island being almost encircled bv 
co-al -reefs, which lierc and there extend as mueli 
a r miles !<» seaward. Inside these reefs the 
coast, excc])ting at two ]»oints, })re.seiits long lines 
of sandy beach. The iiiteri<»r is generally hilly, 
Mount HilJaliy, the loftiest summit, rising 1104 
feet above sea-hwid. Setting aside occasional 
attacks of yellow-fever, leprosy, and elenhantiasis 
( ‘ Barhadoes leg ’ ), the climate is healtny. The 
temperature is equable ; ami the average rainfall i» 
57 inches. Sliock.s of earthquake are sometinies 
felt, and thundei*storms arc frequent and severe. 
But hurricanes are the grand scourge of Barbadoes. 
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la 1780 one of them destroyed 4326 pei'sons, and 
property to the value of £1,320,564 sterling; and 
in 1831 another destroyed 1591 persons, aiul 
j)roperty to the value of £1,602,800 sterling. Of 
the former of these, the violence almost sur- 
passes belief — tlie winds and the waves between 
them having carried a I2-j)oniider gun a distaiu'i! 
of 140 yards. In 1834, the comnieiicemeiit 
of the apprenticeship under the imperial act of 
emancipation, tlie population was 102,231 ; by 1881 
it had increased to 171,889, being an avei age of 1035 
inhabitants to every square mile. About i8,0(X)are 
white, and 4-he r^st coloured. The trade and the 
revenue bear a similar testimony to the benefits of 
einanci}>ation. Between 1833 and 1884, the revenue 
had increased from £20,975 to £157,762; the 
imports, from £481,610 to £1,156,329; the exports, 
from £408,363 to £1,318,878. The succeeding years 
showed a consulerable falling off. Being everywhere 
cultivoted in regular plantati<jns, the islamraffonls 
no roe u for the squatting of negroes on unre- 
claimed lands, as in Jamaica and other West India 
possessions. On this account, if from no other 
cause, tlie negro liopulation have lieeri compelled to 
labour diligmitly for hire, ami are generally in a 
comlition most creditable to their industry ami 
prudence, contrasting favourably with smne of the 
lower classes among tin; whites.' Alt(»getlier, how- 
ever, tin; Barbadians are a shrewd and clever people. 
Barhadues was ma<lc the see of a bishop in 1824 ; 
and the bulk of the population belong to the 
Anglican commuiuon. It contains ('odrington 
(Villege, and many other well-endowed .seminaries. 
It wjis tirst colonis<;d by the English in 1625, having 
previously been <l(;populated by tin' Spaniards. The 
)eaeo of Ilarbailoes was si'viouslv disturbed in 1876, 
.>y riots oircasioiied by the pro}>ose<l confederation 
of the Wiinlward Islands, jji whi<.h several lives 
were lost land great <lamage (lone to property. See 
Seliomhurgk's Uisfor}/ of JhirbiuJins ( 1848;. 

Usirbauloos Cherry, the name given in 
tlie VV'est Iinlies to tlie fruit of two small trees, 
nrana and M. (jlohro^ whh'h are 
cultivateil for its sake. Tlie fruit of M. nrcos 
is small, that of M. (jlnbra is like a Ma\duke 
cherry in size and aiqiearaiicc, but inferior in 
flavour. Each fruit contains tliroe stones. The 
lejives of M. Kirns have stinging hair.s on the 
under side. See Mx\Li*h;HLU'L.i':. 

Barbaiiloes 4iJoosrh<*rr> {Pnrsbbi wu- 
Irufn)^ a pleasant ^^’est Indian fniit, ]»rodiie,ed by 
a speeit's of Eaetus, with a round stem, thick Hat 
alternate leaves, and large strong spines. The 
llowers are white and ornamental, and the fruit 
yellow ; they arc eaten fresh or pre.Morved. 

Barhsuhirs Leg:, the samt; as Klrphantlasis 
Arobum. See E.FaJ’H.VX ri.tsis. 

Bar'hara, suffered martyrdom at Nieo- 
niedia, in Bitliynia, in 240 or 306, Her father, 
Dioscorus, a fanatical heathen, delivered her up to 
the 'governor,* Martianiis, who, struck with her 
intelligeuee and lM;auty, attempti'd first hv argu- 
ments to make her relinquish (’hristianity, ami 
when that failed, had r<*eourse to the most ex- 
tjuisite tortures. At last, ht'r fathor olfered him- 
self to behead her; scarce had he done so when he 
was struck with lightning. Hence St Barbara is 
to this day pra;. ed to in storms, and i.s t he patron 
saint of artillery, l»eiiig ri?picseiited in art witli 
cannons, a tower, and a monstrance. Her festival 
is 4th December. 

Barbara* Celareilt* mnemonie words 

used in logic to denote certain Syllogisin.s (q.v.). 

Barbar'ea. See CitEbo. 

Barbarian (tB*. barbaros), among the Greeks, 
as early as the time of Homer, signified one who 


could not sjieak the Greek language ; and this 
restricted signilicatiyn was not wdiolly obsolete 
even in the age of Plato, for the latter divides the 
entire human race into Hellenes and Uarhuroi. 
Bike the Batin hnlbitSj the wnnd is probably ono- 
matopoetic, meant to reiiresent a meaiiiiigle.ss 
babble of sound, such as the Greeks conceived all 
foreign languages to be. It first began to accpiire 
its secondary and invidious signification at the 
period of the Pemian wars. The Greeks, who 
ahvays exhibiteil a proud consciousiies.s of their 
superior intellect and privileges, employed the 
term to designate tin; eliaracter of their oiieiiiies, 
as opposed to Greek civili.sation, freedom, or 
intelligence. Suhse»iuenlly, when Koine, under 
Augustus, became the mistress of the wmrld, the 
w'ord was aiqdied to all the Germanic ainl Scythian 
iribes wdih whom she caim* into contact. In 
iiimlcrn times, barbarian signifies savage, uncivil- 
ised, or ignorant. 

Barbaros'sa. See Eredkuick I. 
Barbarosssu TBu;rK and Kuaiu-ed-din, two 

brothers, renegade Greeks, natives of Mitylene, 
who, a.s Turkish corsairs, were the terror of tlie 
Meiliterrancan during tlie first half of the 16th 
century. The former being invited to Algiers 
to aid' against tin; Spaniards, treacherously mur- 
dered the Emir to wno.se Jvssistaiice he had come, 
.seizeil the town, ami began to extend liis con- 
quests; but the Arabs suiiimonoil the Spaniards 
to their aid, and in 1518 he was captured and 
behea«h'd. 'Die younger brother .succeeded him 
in Algiers, and, having ]>ut himself under the 
prot(;etioii of the Porte, fortilied the tow^n, and 
even eonqiiered Tunis for the J’urks. After 
Gliarles V". retook 'riinis, Khair-ed-diri preyed on 
the almost dt'feiiceloss coasts of the Mediterranean, 
defeateil the (Miristian powers in several sea-fights, 
and ;iided the I'lench in taking Nice in 1543. 
Irinally, with thousands of captives, he returned 
in triumph to Gon.stantinoplo, where he died, 
July 4, 154(). 

Barbaroiiv* Ciiarler Jean Marie, one of 
the greatest of the Girondists, was born at Mar- 
.seilles, 6tli Man h 1767. At first an advoeate and 
journalist at .MarseilU's, he was sent by that city 
to the ronstituent A.ssembly at Paris. There he 
, opposi'd the court ]»arty, and took j>art with the 
I minister, Boland, then out of faxuir. After the 
: I'vents of the lUlh <»f August 1792, he returnoil to 
lii> iiali\e town, where he was recei\etl with entliu- 
! siasm, and was soon after elio.'^en deli'gate to the 
! ( ’onveiitioii. In the (\mvention lie adliered to the 
Giromlist.s, and lielonged to tlie jiarlv wlio, at tlie 
trial of the king, voti'd for an apjieal to the iieojde. 
He boldly opjiost.d thr 1 »arFy ot Marat and Uolies- 
jJern', and even direetly acciiseil tin* latter of aim- 
ing at the di<‘talorshi[» ; eonsequeiitl v he was, in May 
1793, ]>roseiilK‘d as a loNalist and an enemy of tlie 
rejuiidic. He lied to (’alvadus, and theiu'e with a 
fe>v fiiemls to the Gironde, where he wandered 
about the eouiitry, hiding himself as behest could 
for aliuul tliirtei'n months. At last, on the jioiiil 
of being taken, be tried lo .slioot himself ; but the 
sliot iiiisearried, and In; was guillotined at Bor- 
deaux, Jum; 25, 1794. This G»rave and beautiful 
young Spartan ' was one of the. great, spirits of the 
revolution. There wa.s no loftier-niindetl dreamer 
in the Girondist ranks ; hardly a iioljler head than 
his fell in that reign of terror. He was ‘ripe in 
energy, not rijie in wisdom,’ .say.s Carlyle, or the 
liLstory of Eraiice might have been dill’erent. 

Bar'bary* an extonsi\e region in Northern 
Africa, comprising the countries known in modem 
time.s under the names of Barca, Tripoli Proper, 
Eozzaii, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco ; and in 
ancient times, under those of Mauritania, Numidia, 
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Africa Propria, and Cyrenaica. It stretches from 
PCgypt to tlie Atlantic Ocean, and from the Medi- 
terranean to the Desert of Sahara, or between 
10® W. and ‘25® E. long., and ‘25® to 37® N. lat. The 
north-west of this region is divided by the Atlas 
Mountains into two parts. Though pertaining 
geographically to Africa, Barbary is not specially 
African in any of its characteristics; but in climate, 
flora, fauna, and geological con figuration, lielongs 
to that great region which forms the basin of the 
Mediterranean. Among the races, besides French 
and other Europeans, may be mentioned Berbers 
( Kabyles in Algeria), Moors (or Arabs), Jews, 
Turks, Kuluglis (mixed Moors and Turks), and 
Negroes. The historv of Barbary is a record of 
successive conquests by Komans, Vandals, Arabs, 
Turks, and the French (1830). See Berbers, 
Moors, Aloeria, »5i:c. 

Barbary Ape, PitaiY Ape, or MA(;oT(Jfoc- 
acuji sylvan Its y or Inuus fratulatKs)^ a small species 
of tail-less monkey, interesting as the only form 
now found in Europe, where it is restricted, how- 
ever, to the Rock of Gibraltar. There can be little 
doubt that btdore the strait was formed which now 
separates the continents, the ancestors of the 
Gu)raltar family wandered over from Africa in an 
entirely natural way. The magot inhabits the 
jirecipitoiis si<les of the rock, feeding it is ditti- 
cult to know how, and (mjoys a certain measure of 
juotection from firearms in return for the amuse- 
ment afforded by its manners. It is said on one 
9ccasion to have had historic importance by warn- 
ing the British occiitKUits of a Spanish surprise. 
Large numbers arc often seen together, the 
females carrying the young upon their backs. It is 
extremely abundant m some j)arts of North Africa, 
inhabiting rocky mountains and wooils, displaying 
great agility in passing from tree to tree, and 
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often descending in henls to plumbn- gardens and 
plantations. It feeds on fruit-, roots, &c. ; and its 
fondness for eggs m.iv have given rise to the 
ancient story of the battle of the pigmies ami the 
cranes. It is of a yellowish brown colour, paler 
underneath ; and in size resembles a mhblle-sized 
dog. The characters generally agree with those of 
other macaques, differing most cnnsj)icuously in the 
stump-like rudimont of a tail, ]Movided, however, 
with the usual muscles. Tli(» absence* of tail and 
the length of the muzzle make the magot some 
what baboon-like. It is one of the commonest im- 
portetl monkeys, being often seen bi a consumptive 
state in the company of an organ-grin<ler, an<l is 
capable of learning any number of tneks. In 
order to this, however, it must be taken young, as 
the older ones are often sullen and mischievous. 
It usually walks on four feet, although it can he 
traineil to stand or walky in a more awkward 
manner, on two. It is filthy in its habits. Its 
anaiorny wjis ficit stndie<l by Galen in the 2d 
century, and the animal is ilms of some historic 


interest, as it supplied him with an opportunity of 
undei-stancling by analogy the anatomy of man 
when obscurantist re^ilations made the dissection 
of the human body all but impossible. 

Barbastclle« a bat with hairy lips, a native of 
England. See Bat. 

Barbastro, a t4>wn of Spain, in the province 
of Huesca, 44 miles N\V. of Lcrida by rail. It is 
situated on the Vero, and has a cathedral dating 
from the end of the 15th century. l*op. (1877) 
8104. 

BarbaiiltL Anna Letitia, an English 
authoress, was born in 174.‘i. 'iit Ktbworth-Har- 
court, Leicestei-shire, wdiere her father, the Rev. 
Jidin Aikin, D.D., a dissenter, kept an academy. 
Her private e<lucation, the religious influence of 
her home, and her secludctl life in the country, 
w'cre well fitted to develop early her natural 
taste for iioetry ; but it was not until 1773 that 
she publislied her l^ovmsy wdiieh ran through four 
e<litions in the twelvemonth. Encouraged by this, 
she the same year, conjointly with her brother, 
John Aikin (q.v. ), published Miscellaneous Pieces 
in Pvo.se. Next year she inarrie<l the Rev. Roche- 
niont Barbauld, a dissenting minister at Palgrave, 
Suffolk, in which village tlie newiy married pjiir 
opened a boys’ boanliiig-scbool, which was soon 
made celebiated by xMrs Barbanld’s literary fame 
and assiduity. During the ten years spent here 
she published Earhf Lessons for Children y her 
best work ; Hymns in ProsCy and Devotional Pieces. 
In 1702 she commenced witli the same brother tlie 
well-know’u scries, Kreninys at Home. In 1810 she 
published a collection of the British novelists, the 
task of editing whicli she had \indertaken to divert 
her mirnl from the suicide of her husband tw'o years 
before. Her last poetical eflbrt was an ode. Eighteen 
Handrcd and Elccctiy in which she anticipated 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. All her comjxisitions 
are charaetmised by an old worM grace, an easy, 
flowing style, pure and elevated sentiment, ami 
give token of a mind well verse<i i?i classical litera- 
ture. She died at Stokc-Newington, 9th March 
1825. See the Memoir by Luey Aikin, prefixed 
to the collo(rtion of the Works of A. L. liarhauld 
(2 vols. 1825) ; the Lives by Mrs Le Breton (1874) 
ami Ellis (Boston, F.S. 1874); and Miss 

Thackeray's Booh of Silnjls ( lSS3). 

BarbeCll<% the name given in ^Vnierica to a 
hog, ox, or any huge animal bnuled or roasted 
whole, and now a])}>lie<l in tlie Gnited States b) a 
large social enterlainment, generally in the i)pen 
air, where animals are roasted whole, ami foo<i 
ami drink of all kinds provide<l on a generous 
.scale. — The word is juobably derived through tlie 
me<lium of Si)auisli from a Haitian harhacf)ay ‘a 
framework of sticks raised upon posts,’ used for 
supporting above the fire meat that is to be 
.smoked or dried. 

Blirbedl, as a lierablic term, is a])plied to an 
arrow w hose head is ^Muntetl and jagge<l ; also to 
the five green leaves, or more pro]»erly sepals, which 
are showm between the five, petals of tlio conven- 
tional Rose (q.v.) of Heraldry. 

Barbel ( Barbm)y a genus of fishes in the family 
of the Oyiuiriidn; (q.v.), diflering from (h/prinus 
ifVtrp, Gold- fish, »S:e.)in the short dorsal and anal 
fins, ill having one of the rays of the dorsal fin 
strong and senateil, and the mouth furnished wuth 
four soft tactile barbules (wdience the name barbel, 
from Lat. hatha y ‘ a beard’), two near the point of 
the snout, and one at each angle of the feathery 
mouth. The upper jaw also extends considerably 
licyomi tlie loiver. The species are very numerous. 
Like the other Cyprinida*, they are all inhabitants 
of fresh water, ana generally of muddy ponds and 
rivers, where they seek fooil, especially at night, by 
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ploughing up the mud with their snouts like swine, 
and are said often to seize tlie small fishes m hieh 
come to share the worms and insects wliich they 
turn up. They also feed upon the leaves and roots 
of aquatic plants. —The Common Barbel ( B, vul- 
garis) is abundant in many of the rivers of the 



temperate t)arts of Eunme, such as the Weser, 
Elbe, ml Rhine. It is tne only s])ecies found in 
Britain, and there only ip some of the still and 
deep Englisli rivers. It is very ahundant in (he 
Thames, frequenting the weedy j>arts of the river 
ill shoals in summer, and seeking the dee]>er water 
in winter, becoming so torpid during cold weather, 
that the fishermen sometimes take it with the haml, 
or by oushiiig it with a pole into a small net 
fastened to an iron hoop. It grows to a large siz<», 
sometimes 3 feet in length, and 15 to IS pounds in 
wi'ight ; it has a long shape, in section nearly cir- 
cular ; the general colour of the head and up]K?r 
part of the b<Mly, greenish brown, becoming yellow- 
ish green on the shies, the belly white, the fins re<l, 
and the tail of a d<a*[» purple colour, ft affords 
sport to anglers, and is much lishe<l about London, 
but is a very coarse fish, ami little used for food 
ex(!ept by the poor, who often boil bacon with it to 
give it a relish. The llesh is said to be improveil 
by being kept for some <lays in fresh water. The 
larger barbels are esteemed the best. The eggs, 
whhdi are very numerous, are deposited! in strings 
about stones, ami the roe has ])oisonous qualities, 
although its effects are disagreeable rather than 
permanently injurious. — .\ species, called the 
Binny, or barbel of the Nile, is very abundant in 
that river ; it attains a very great size, 70 lb. or 
u[) wards. 

Ulirbw,' a shaver of the beard ( L.at. harha), 
and usually also a hair cutter. Barbers are <»f great 
antiquity ; the otfice of the barber is referred 
to by the prophet ICzekiel (v. M. In all oriental 
countries, including (Miina, the shaving the whole 
or part of the head Ciuitinues to he jKMfonm*d 
by narbers. In every part of tl.c world, the pro- 
fessional harher and hairdresser is celebrated for 
his garrulity ami general oliliging qualities, such 
being required 'oy those who place themselves in 
Ids hands. The amusing character of the barber 
in one of the tales in the Arabian X/gbfs, ami 
also of the barber in Rossini's opeia of Figaro, 
will readily »o< cur to recollection. Barbers at 
one time acted as a kintl of surgeons, and accord- 
ingly occupied a higher soci.al position than they 
now enjoy. Latterly, on account of the simple 
mode of trimming the hair, and of the i»re 
valence of jirivate ^having, the hnsiness of the 
barber in Knglaml has greatly <lecline<l, and his 
services are much moie confined to the hunihler 
classes. In the United States, the business of tJie 
barber is largely in the bands of the eiiloured 
population. Anciently, one of the utensils of the 
barber was a brass basin, with a semicircular gap 
in one side to compass a man's tliro.it, by which 
means, in applying the lather to the face, the clothes 
were not soiled. Reailert will recollect that T>on 
Q\ii.\ote ossuuieil a barber’s basin as a helmet^ 
Manibriiio’s, At the end of a pole, the brass basin is 


still hung out as a sign at the door of the barber in 
Scotland, Germany, ami other countries. 

In former times, as Already stated, barbers acted 
as a kind of surgeons, pr at lea.st phlebotoinists, 
and such apjiears to have been the case in all 
countries. Till this day, on the barber’s pole, 
there is nquesented a twisted or spiral. riblMui, 
wliich symbolises the winding of a ribbon round 
the arm previous to bhxxl-letting. In London, 
Edinburgh, and elsewhere, the liarbers forrneil 
corporations with certain privileges. The surgi- 
cal duties of these bodies now pertain to the 
corjiorations j»f surgeons. The Company of 

Barber-surgeons was tirst incorporated by Edward 
IV. in 1461 ; in 1540 its title was changed to 
‘ Company of Barbers and Surgeons,’ and the 
]>ractitioners of ‘ harhary ’ were restricted to 

ilraw'ing of teeth. In l.")45 an act was passed, 
from whose iireanible we learn that the discovery 
had been made that the business or trade of a 
harher was ‘ foreign to, ami indepemlent of, the 
practice of surgery ; ’ and it therefore <Ussolve<l 
the connection between the two bodies, and 
remitted the barbers t-o the mon^ bumble func- 
tions they now j»erform. But this is <lone with 
an express .saving of all their privileges iis a 
eoiiipany or corporation, and as such they exist 
to the present day. The barbers still retain their 
ancient ball — wliicrli they posses.sed before the 
surgeons were tUsunited from them — in Monkwell 
Street, Cripplegato, in the eity of London. See 
Beaiu), OriLDs, Surgeons. 

BarberillL JOi Italian family, originally of 
Tusean origin, that acquired wealth by trade in 
the 16th century, rosi' to the front rank among 
the Roman nobilitv, and many of wIumu >vere 
successively cardinals. The family rose to power 
and inlluence on the elevation of Nlatleo Baroerini 
as Urban VIII. to the papal chair in 1623. His 
brother Aiitonio became cardinal ; Carlo, general 
of the papal troops ; wliile to a son of the 
latter, Taihleo, wa.s givmi the inimiiiality of 
Balestrina ami other tiefs. Kraucosco ( 1567- 1070), 
brother of Taddeo, eanlinal ami vice-ebancellor, 
was founder of the Barborini Lilirarv ; another 
brother, Antonio (160S 71), was cardinal ami high- 
chaniberlaiii under Urban NMII. Tlieir increa.siiig 
]>ower niid gnisping ambition excitc*d tlie jealousy 
of the neighbouring princes, and le<l to the war 
(1641-44) in whieli t)<loardo, Duke of Banna, 
defeated tlie pa[>ai troojis. Umler Urban's suc- 
oe^.sor, Tiinoeent X., proceedings were inslitnted 
against tlie Barl^eriiii, who lied to Eraiice ; hut 
returned again to Italy in 1652. The jirineipality 
of l^alestriiKi has )»elo]iged since 16.30 to the. family, 
while tlieir palace at Rome long the resting-place 
of the i’oitland \’ase (‘(.v. ) gives evi«lciiceof their 
wealth ami splemlour. Baiiun'ino di Val-d'Elsa, a 
village near Florence, the birtlijdace of Urban 
VI I L, gives name to the family, one of their 
palaces being here. 

Barberry (Brrhrris), a genus of plants, of the 
natural order Berberideie (q.v.). All the species, 
which number alsmt 100, ami range through the 
toinperate regions of the world, with the exception 
of Australia and Soiitli Africa, are shruliswitli yellow 
tlowci-s, liaving their parts n.sually in nniltiples of 
three. The .stamens are sensitivi*, moving imyards 
when irritated, so as to dust the insect visitor 
with [Millen, and so facilitate cross fertilisation. 
The fruit is a berry with two or three seeds. The 
genus is divided into two sections —those with 
simple loaves, whether dechliions or evergreen, 
forming the sub-genus Berheris proper, and those 
with pinnate evergreen leaves, the siih-goiiuH 
Malionia. — Plie Commou Barberry {B. vulgaris) 
is a native of the Bala*arctic region, but has lieen 
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introduced into the I'nitod States ; it is a ver\’ 
ornamental shrub, especially when covered witli 
its brightly coloured berribs. The fruit of the 
ordinary varieties is too^ acid to be eaten, but 
makes excellent i>reserves and jelly, and is also a 
convenient source of malic acid. Although an 



a, Flowering btunch, aiitl h, fruit, i>f (Joiutnon I3aibcrry 
( lirrheris vid'fOfii ) ; 
c, Braiicli in fruit of Is, Danvinii. 

excellent liedge plant, its extirpation in such 
hH'aiities is advisahle, Hinc<‘ (as was imloed sus- 
])ccto<l hv agiicnlturists long htdoic it was dcTmon- 
stratcil by De Harv ) it furnishes llic int(‘rniediat<* 
host for the ‘ alcidiiun-stage ’ tlie fungus which 
occasions tlic rnst of wheat ( soo UrsT). 'I'he 
yellow root and bark has been use<] in dyeing, 
and nuiiiorons spechis an? so ein]>loyed in (-liili 
and IVru, and in the ITinialayas ; tlie astnng<*nt 
ba»k has also been used in tanning. 71 Li/ri/fm 
is MiciiliarlN astringent, and its extract is employed 
in North hnlia in oj»ht ijalinia. Ji. the Sweet 

lluiheny, is a nativ(j of Chili; its fiiiits reseiiihlc 
in size and colour tho.'^e <jf the ))lack eiirra?it. 
Wholesome and pleasant fruits are i»roduced also 
hy 7i. (trifitdfti and /A dsiat/rtf, tlu? berries of both 
of which are dried in Nepaul, after tlie manner 
'f raisin.s, and by sevtual other spjsties ; hut more 
frequ(*ntly they are insijud or harsh, ef^peciall\ in 
uMft/fonta. New species and vari(*ties aie fre<juejitly 
introduced, ainl are ornamental, easily cultivated 
additions to I he •'hrubliery. 

BurbertOll, a ndning-town of the Transvaal, 
at the Dt; Kaap gold-liehls. It is situatiid at the 
l)a.se of a high range of liills ‘2o(K) feet above sea- 
level, 202 miles N. of Dnrhan, with which there is 
connection hy eoa<;h. Since l8S;i gold prospecting in 
the Transvaal liad begun t<i attract more attention, 
and in 1880-87, owing to the amiouneement of the 
discovery of rich reefs in this ncii^hhourhood, there 
was a ‘ rush’ to the plaei.*, which is named after one 
of the earliest pros] )ec bus. The j)ojuilatioii, a)>oiit 
8000 in 1887, wavS being rapidly augniente<l from all 
quarters. 

Barliet {Bncco\ a genus of birds tyjueal of a 
family generally placed be.side the I'ichhe, or 
\Voo<li)eckers (q.v. ), and also exhilutin;. ])oiuts of 
re.semhlauce to the cuckoos. .Phey liave a large 
conic.al beak bearing ai Hie angle of the moutli 
tufts of stiff lu'istles directed forwards - a ehara< • 
teristic frojii whi di tin naim- liarbet is ilerired { Lat. 
hu'hn. ‘a b(uird’). They prey on insects, some 


of them also on young birds, and some at least 
iiartially fnigivorous. They inhabit warm parts 
both of the eastern and western hemispheres, and 
most of them are birds of gay plumage. The Bar- 
hicaiLS {Pogonnis), the American Pull- birds ( 
matia)^ and other genera, .are included along with 
the barhets in the family Bueconhla.* ; hut it must 
be noted that not a few forms once referred to the 
genus Bucco are now known under dillerent titles. 
See PrFF-BIUDS. 

BsirbetllS an earthen terrace inside the parajict 
of a rampart, serving a.s a platform for heavy guns, 
and having .siicli an elevation ^tkit th« guns may be 
lired ovm* tlie crest of the i»arapet instead of througli 
the einhrasnres, to give them a freer .scope by 
swivelling round into diHerent dircetioiis. 

Barbicsill (Did Fr. b<trbamne, also in Spanish, 
Portuguese, aiul Italian forms ; perhaps of Arabic 
or Persian origin - Colonel Ynle suggests bdb‘ 
Uulnah, ‘ gate house,’ the usual name in the East 
for a towen‘d gateway), a projecting watch-tower 
over the gate of a castle or fortified town. 7'he 
term harhieaii wa.s more siicirially applied to tlie 
outwork, iuttuidt'd to defeml the draw’hrulge, which 



Bai bican at CarcH.ssunne. 

in modern fnrtilieutions is calh'd the irfe (hi pout. 
'Pliere are a few perfect harhicaiis r(?maining in 
Eiighunl, as at Alnwick and Warwick ; l>ut the 
l)e.st example of one, as well as of the other parts of 
the fortilicatioii of the mid«lle ages, is ju'oliahly ti» 
he seen at ( 'art assoiiiie. 'I’he street ealled Ikirbieaii 
ill London, near Aldeisgale Stn*et, marks the site 
of such a work, in front of one of the gates of the 
old city. 

Barbicr, (l) Axtoi.vk ALhXAMiitK, a Erench 
]uhliograj>hfU’, horn at Conlomuii«u‘s, daniiaia 11, 
ntio. Bred to the cbnreli, he subseqinuitly left his 
curacy, married, aiul in 1 A.H remov(?d to Paris, 
w licrc he w as a[»i)oinled lo collect and ]dace in the 
[Uihlic Uhiari(‘s (lie books of tlie siip])res.sed monas- 
teries. In 1798 be hocaim* librarian to the Directory, 
and }cs privati? librarian to Napoleon ( 1807), fonndt‘d 
the. libraries of Fontainebleau, Conijiicgne, St (Moud, 
and the Louvre, lie lield the same ajinointmeiit 
under the Bourhnn.s until 1822, and diea in Baris, 
Deeomber 5, 1827). His most im]>ortant work is 
ids J>id ionnirirc ifes Oiivniipit Atioinjims ef PsvakIo- 
{ Paris, 1800-9; 3d ed. 4 vols. 1872-79). — (2) 
Renri Au<;r.sTE, a Freneh satirist, horn at Paris, 
April 28, 180."). Aliandoning the liar for a literary 
ejireer, lie madt; a fii-st venture witli an historical 
novel, but the lie volution of July 1830 led him to 
make his lii-st c.ssay in the held of satirical poetry, 
lli ? .satire.s of tliis period aie collected in a volume 
eiititleil ), >vhi<‘h has been so popular 

tliat a 31st edition ajijieared in 1.S82. His subjects 
include oflice sj ' hing and the greed and ambition 
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of public men, tlie corniption of nublic morals, and 
the mania for committing suiciuc. Hut his later 
works show an astonishing falling oil’, and are all 
distinctly inferior to his earlier ellorts. The list 
includes II Pianto and Lazare^ republished to- 
gether ( 1837 ) under the title Satires et Poihncs ; Pot- 
dC’Vin (1840), llimcs Jferoiques (1843), a metrical 
translation of Sliakespeare’s Julius Oc.var ( 1848), 
SilveSf Poesies Divcrscs (1804), Satires (1805), a 
volume of romances. Trots Pass'ions (1807), ami his 

I msthumous Souvenirs (1883) and Poesies (1884); 
mt in none can the brilliant author of lumbes be 
recognised. He ,^'as elected a member of the 
l>ench Academy !u 1809, and died at Nice, 
February 14, 1882. -—(3) Paul Julks, a French 
dramatist, born at l*aris, March 8, 1825. His 
lirst drama, Un. Ponte, was pvoduce<l with consider- 
able success at the Th«*atre Vram;ais in 1847. Since 
then he has written numerous dramas, comedies, 
and vaudevilles, and furnisheO, often with thecolla- 
boratir ^ of (Jarre, a constant sticcession of libretti 
for (Joiiiiod, Thomas, Masse, and Meyerbeer. 

Barboil, the name of a e(‘lebratetl French 
family of jointers, the d<‘scendants of .lohii Harbou 
of Joyous, who lived in the lOtli century. From his 
press issued the beautiful <Mlition of the works of 
(dement Marot in 1539. His son, Hugh Harbou, 
removed from Lyons to Limoges, where, among 
other w'orks, his celebratcMl edition of deeros 
Lrfters to Attic ns apj)eared in 1580. Joseph (lerard 
Harbou, a descendant of the same family, settled 
in Paris, and eoutinued in 1755 the series of Latin 
classics in <lu<Mlecimo — rivals to the PJzevirs of 
an earlier date — which had been begun in 1743 by 
Poustelier. 'Phis series of classics is much prized 
for its elegance and coirectness. 

Ilarlioiir, John, the fat her of Scottish jioetry 
and liistt)rv, regarding wIkjsc life but little is 
on record beyoml the j)rodiictioir of the, national 
epic, TJie Urns. Nothing is known of his jKirent- 
age, and of bis birth it can only l>e conje«;turt*d to 
have lieeii about 1310. The ascertained facts of 
his life are few. We arc informed only that in his 
own age he was accounted a man of great learning 
ami worth ; that he was Archdeacon of Aherdtam as 
early at least as 1357, and held that ollice till his 
tleatli in i;.95; that in 1357 he travelleil into 
Jilngland, accompanied hy three scholars, for tin- 

{ )ur|M)?.e of studying at (l.xford; that he rep<'ated 
ns \ .sit to iMiglami for the same jnirj)ose in 1301; 
that in 13t)5 he obtaim*tl a jiassj-oit ‘to travel 
thn ugh England witli six comj)auions on horst;- 
hack t(»wards St Denis and otlier sacred places;’ 
that in 1308 he again received ])ermis>i()n to 
travel through England with two smvaiits and 
two horses, on his way to h’ ranee ; that in 
1373 h(.‘ was cierk of amlit to the liouschohl 
of King Kol)eit II., jind one of the amlitoi> of 
exchequer; that in 1375 his gr<xit })oem was mnre 
than lialf linished ; that in 1377 he had a gratuity 
of ten poumls from tlie king; that in 1378 he 
received a ]>erpetual annuity of twenty shillings, 
which in 1380 he bequeathed to the <lean and 
chapter of Aberdetm, under tlie comlition that they 
should sing a yearly mass for the rejmse of his 
soul ; that in 1381 In* had a gift from the crown 
of the ward of a minor, whose estate lay within 
the jiarish of wliieli lu* was rector; that in 1382, 
and again in 1384, he was one of the auditors 
of exchequer; that in 1388 a further jieiisioii was 
granteil him of ten jiounds a year ; and that ho 
died on I3th Marcli 1395, his anniversary in the. 
cathedral of Abenleeii being <‘clebra+c<l on that 
day until the Reformation. Resides The Urns, 
Harbour wrote other two jioems, oue, now re- 
Jiresented only by two fragnieiPs, on the Troy 
legend, and The Book of LcgeuJs of the Stunts, 
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discovered by Mr Hradsliaw in (.’’ambridge Uni- 
versity Library. Modelled on the Thebais of 
Statius, The Brits is distinguished hy great jinrity 
and clearness of style, the language and versihea- 
tion ctmtrasting advantageously with those of any 
contemjiorary English jioet, not even Chaucer 
excented. riarbour's imagery is not rich, but be 
is seldum other than lively, simple, and energetic. 
He has tlejdc.ted, in rough but faithful outline, the 
life, manners, and ileeds of a truly heroic age, and 
given to his country the first jioein in her literature, 
and the earliest history of her l)€*st and greatest 
king. 'J'he Urns, first jniiited at Edinburgh in 
1571, has been rejninted by Dr Jamieson in 1820; 
by Cosmo limes, for tlie Spahling (Jiib, in 185(3; 
and by Professor Skeat, lor the Early English 
Text Society, in 1870-77. (.)f tlie Letjends of the 

Saints there is an <*.xcellent (hninan edition by 
Horstmann (2 vols. Heilbronn, 1881-S2). 

Itarbu'da^ one of the Lesser Antilles, M'est 
India Islamls, lying 30 miles to tiie north of An- 
tigua, of which it is a deiKUideney. It is about 
10 miles long by 8 broao, witli an area of 75 
sq. m., and a i>op. of 850. The island is fertile, 
but the greater part of the interitir is a dense 
forest. Haibuda is of coral formation, and is beset 
with reefs. 

Barby, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
left bank of the Elbe, 15 miles SE. of Mag<le- 
burg. ft is W(dl built, and has an (d<l castle. Pop. 

( 1885) 5522, engage<l in sugar-ndining, shijdjuilding, 
agriculture, and river navigation. 

Bar<*a« a Ctmntrv extending along the northern 
coast of Africa, hctwiMUi the (beat Syrtis (now 
<*alled (he Culf of Sidra) ami Egypt. Hounded on 
the W. hy Tri|M)li, and on the S. hv the Libyan 
Desert, it is se|)arate«l from h^gyjd, on the E. hy no 
detinite line. It nearly lorresponds with the 
ancient Cyreiiai<‘a 'Apv.); and a great j)art of it is a 
high j>late;ui. J’he climate is healthy and aj^reeahle 
in the in )ie elevatcul parts, which reach a ludghb 
ot almost 2000 f(‘et, Jind in those exposed to the 
sea-hree/e. Then* are nom*, hut small streams, 
but the narrow terrace-like tracts of country 
are extremely fertile, realising all that is .said 
of the anch'iit Cvn*iiaica. Rice, dates, olives, saf- 
fron, vve. an; pnxlueed in plenty. The pastures 
an? exeelh*nt ; the horses still ct‘h'brate<l, as in 
;incieiit times. Hut the good soil extends over 
only about a. fourth of Han a ; the east exhihits 
only iiakeil rocks and loose, sand. Many ruins in 
the north-western i)arrs attest its high state of 
cultivation in am'it'iit times, when its live })ros])er- 
I oils cities bore the title of the Jwihyaii Pt'iitapolis. 
■So early as the time of (Arus, Hmpvi hecaine a 
i slate, whicli proved dang(*n»us to tin* neighbouring 
I state of Cyrene ; hut within a single, century it 
I sank, and l»<‘came subject to Egyj)t. In the. Roman 
jH'iiod, its inhabitants were noted for their preda- 
tory iiK'ursions. It was aftei wards a jn-ovince of the 
(ireek emjiire, and hajl ileclared itstjjf imlependoiit 
when the Aral»s invadiMl and eoiKiuered it in 041. 
Till! j>reseiit inhabitants consist of Arabs and 
Herbms. Harca was fonnerly a <lopartment of 
Tripoli ; but in 1879 -it was raise«l to the rank of 
an independent jnovinec. governed directly from 
( ’onsl.antino])le. Its area is 00,70(1 sq. in. ; ami 
the. j»o}>. somewhat ox<'-ee<ls 3(X),(XX.). The cajdtal 
is Heiigazi (q.v. ). 

Bsimirollt*' (Ital. barcanado, ‘a boatman’), a 
sjH'cies of song supiK»sed to have origiiiateJ amongst 
tlie gomloUers of Veniee, having a simple, regular 
melody, in a rhythm .eorrespomliiig to the stroke of 
the oar. The iiame is ap])li<'d to musical emnposi- 
tions for voice or pianoforte of a similar cliaracter ; 
and its form has ^ beou freely used by Aiiber, 
Mendelssohn, ami Chopin. 
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Barcello'na and Pozzo di Ootto, two 

towns of Sicily, in the province of Messina, standing 
close together, so as really to form one town, the 
two parts of which are separated by a small stream, 
about 22 miles WSW. of Messina. Pop. of the 
two towns (1881) 13,948. Barcellona is situated 
in a broad plain, between the mountains and the 
sea, abounding in corn, wine, oil, and fruit, and 
has sulpliur-baths. 

Bar€Clo'll2l« the second largest and the most 
important manufacturing city in Spain, in the ino- 
vince of the same name, is beautifully situated 
on the ^rcditerraneaii between the inoiiths of the 
Llobregat and the Pesos, in the midst of a district 
as luxuriant as a garden. By rail it Is 228 miles 
E. of Saragossa and 439 ENE. of Madrid. The 
ramparts and citadel have given place to the 
expansion of the city, and tlie ground formerly 
covered by the citadel has been laid out in gardens. 
The castle of Montjuich commands the town from 
the south, and the arsenals near by comprise 
infantry ami cavalry barracks for 7(KK) nien. jBar- 
celona is divided into two parts - tlie old town and 
the new — by the Riauhla ( river-i>e<l ), which has 
been forme<l into a beautiful promenade. There is 
another line promenade, the Muralla del Mar, or 
sea wall. The streets of the old town, forming the 
north-west division, are crooked, narrow, and ill 
pave<l. The buildings arc ehielly of brick, four or 
nve stories high, with Hat roofs. Those of the new 
are much more imxlern in appearance, spacious, 
and regular. There is a large suburb to the SE. of 
the town, called Barceloneta, where the seafaring 
portion of the p<»pulatioii ehielly reside. The 
suburbs of (Jracia (3o,(KK) inhabitants), to the NW., 
and Sarria, are favourite holiday and summer 
evening resorts of the inhabitants. Barcelona is , 
the see of a bishop. It has a university (1430; | 
rebuilt 1873) attendo<l bv 25(K) stmlents, ami 
collcm's and schools; public libraries, in one of 
whiiMi there is a splcmli<l collection of MSS.; several 
hospitals and other charitable institutions; a dozen 
theatres, one of them capable of holding 4(KH) spec- 
tators ; immcrous ancient ami elegant churches; 
eigiiteen convents, ami a catl^edral which, begun 
in 1298, is not yet completed. Electric lighting 
hns been introduced, and an Internal ioiial Exhibit 
tion was held hen* in ISS8. Barcelona iiiamifac- 
tures silk, woollens, cottons, lace, hats, tirearms, 
hardware, blocks from stone dust, «!v:e., which form 
its principal exports. Us fabrics are inferior to 
English goods, and it is said that they are exj)orted 
to England and numported with ihitisb m.arks 
and lal)cls. The staple imports are raw cotton, 
colKee, sugar, and other colonial produce ; also 
wheat, spirits, timber, salt-fish, hioes, wax, iron, 
and coal. Its exjmrt trade is laigtdy conlino<l to 
fruits, vegetables, wines, silk, t)il, and salt. Next 
to Cadiz, it is the most important port in Spain, 
The number of ships annually entering ami leaving 
the port is about 4t)0t), with a t<mnage of 1,700,0(K). 
The harbour wjis extended and its entnincc im- 
jirovcd in 187*b but great engineering skill ami 
constant dredging have been re(|iiire(l to convert the 
open roadstead into a safe Jiarboiir. The annual 
iiiiiKuts average 10 to 12 millions sterling; but 
the decadence of the export trad»* hns iM'comc 
every year more ])nniounced, Us va!c' being re- 
turned in 1880 at £l(K'i,(XX). 'Mi city excellent 
railway communication, witli lines of tiauiway fur 
street traffic. Steamcj-s run to variou- Mediter- 
ranean ports, including the Bale.aiic I lands. Tn 
1864 the y)oj)ulation was I90,<MK) ; in iSOS iv luwl 
been reduced (main’v )»v cholera) to 107,00.’); 
(1878) 240,100 ( 1884 ) 240,400. Since then it has 

giown very rapidly, end the ]>opulatiorx <*f the city, 
v.'itii its suburoan tewns .oi«l vjllage.s, was officially 
esiimated in 1887 at 4110,000. --The province of 


Barcelona has an area of 2950 sq. m., and a 
population of ( 1884) 849,887. 

Barcelona is a place of grcat anti(piity, and asso- 
ciated with many historical events. Local tnuUtion 
fixes tlie <late of its foundation 400 years before the 
Koiiians ; ami it is said to have been refoumled by 
Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hannibal, from whom 
its ancient name, Barcino, was derived. An im- 
lortant cit^^ under the Homans, Goths, and Mooi's, 
larcelona in 878 b(*caine an independent sove- 
rcignty, under a Gliristian chief of its own, wliose 
descendants continued to govern it, and to hold the 
title of Counts of Barcelona nntU the ,^2th century, 
when its ruler adopte<l the title of King of Aragon, 
to which kingdom it was annexed. During the 
muldlc ages, Barcelona became a nourishing sea- 
port, rivalled in the Mediterranean by Genoa only. 
To its commercial code, framed in the 13tb century, 
much deference was paid by the whole of Euroyie ; 
and it was at this time ‘a city of commerce, eon- 
quest, and courtiers; of taste, learning, and luxury; 
ami the Athens of the troubadour. * 1 1 was one of 

the hrst cities of Spain into wliich printing was 
iiitrodueeil. Columbus was received liere in 1493 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, after his discovery of 
America. Here also a sbij) was launched in 1543, 
which was movc<l by means of steam. In 1640 it 
appcaletl to P'raucc ag.iinst flic tyranny of Philip 
V.; blit it turned against that eountry in the war 
of the Sjifinisli Sucee.ssion, and adhered to Austria. 
In 1705 tlie fortress of Montjuiob was surprised and 
ca[»ture<l by Lord Peterborough, and the city sur- 
rendered .shortly afterwards. In 1714, after a most 
heroic defence, it wa.s stormed by the Duke of Ber- 
wi<*k, on behalf of Louis XIV., and given over to 
lire and sAvord. NajMileoii i>ertidioiisly obtained 
possession of it in ISOS; and witli one or two 
revei-ses, ami in the face of great difliculties, it was 
held by the Eremb until tlie treaty »>f j>eace con- 
cluded in Paris in 1814. For 13 y(‘ars, Barcebma 
remained quiet under the iron rule of Espafia ; but 
in 1827 it.s old turbulent sydrit returne<l, and it rose 
in favour of Don Carlos. Since that time Bar- 
1 oelona has generally sny>ported the govormm‘nt. 
But a Progressist rebelli«ui in 1856 eausx'd much 
bloodslied, and in 1874 the Federalists raised an 
insurreetixin here. 

BarrPloiia« formerly ealleil New Baicelona, 
eayjital of a district in the state of Bermudez, 
Venezuela, .'-tamls near the mouth of the Nev(*ri, 
160 miles K. of Caracas. The surroumiing country 
is fertile, but Barcelona is very uuliealtby. (’attle, 
jerked-l>eef, bnles, indigo, cotton, and cfiaw are 
I the chief exports. Pop. l2,0tK). — 'Elie ilistrict, 
formerly a separate state, has since 1881 formed 
one of tlie divisions of the state of Bermudez. 

Barclay, Ai.KX.\NT)Kr!, ]MX*.t and prose-writer, 

I Avas born about 1475, almost certainly m Scotland, 

: may liaAc studiefl at either or both of the English 
I uni vei, cities, and then travelled in I'rance and 
Italy. Some time ladore 1508 he was ayipointed, 
through Bisliop Cornish, a jniest of Ottery St 
! Mai v, DcAmnsliire. About 1511 be became a monk 
I of tin; Bene<lietino monastt‘ry of Ely ; later be 
:i>sumed the Franciscan habit at Canterbury ; and 
be died at Croydon in June 1552, six Aveek.s after 
iic ba<I been presented to the rectory of All- 
HalloAVs, Lomlon. His claim to notice rests chiefly 
upon his famous y»oem, y/tc Shytf of Folys of the 
partly a translation, ana partly an iinita- 
I thin of the German Niirrennchiff by Sebastian 
Brandt (fj.v.)— printed by Pyiison in 1509. Ho 
also ymblisl»e<l The Cantell of fahovre^ The Egloycs 
I (Eclogues), a tram. lat ion of Sallusts History of th^ 
\ J ugurthine IFar, <S:c. See the admirable e<litioii 
' of the Shyp of Folys by T, H. Jamieson (2 vols. 
Edin. 1874). 
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Hftrclayy John, author of the ArgcmSf was 
])orn in 1582, at Pont-ii-Mousson in Lorraine, where 
iiis fatlier, ^ a Scotsman, Avas professor of Law. 
Ovyingi is said, to persecution on the j)art of 
the Jesuits, he c«ame with his father to England 
about 1603, and either in that year, or two years 
later, he published his Kuphormiotilit Sttfyriron^ a 
politico-satirical romance, chiclly directed against 
the Jesuits, supplements to Avhicli were the second 
part (1607), the Apologia (1611), and the Icon 
Animormn (1614). In 1616 he left England, and 
went to Koine, where he <licd, a good Catholic, in 
1621. In t^e saiiie year appeare<l his Arcfenis, 
according to Cowpel*, ‘ tlu^ best romance that ever 
was written.’ It was Avritten in Latin, and has 
been translate<l into Spanish, Italian, Polish, iK-c. 
There are no fcAver than three English Aersioiis, 
the host by Clara Reeve in 1772. It is a political 
allegory, containing clever albisioiis to the state of 
Europe, more iiarticularly of France, during the 
timer, the Leiigne ; and has merited the admira- 
tion of readers as dissimilar as Piclielieu, Leibnitz, 
and Coleridge. See Dupond, L' Anjcnis de Burclai 
(1875). 

Barclay^ John, M.D., anatomist, was born 
10th December 175S, in Perthshire, Scotland, and 
died in l^dinbiirgh, 21st August 182(i. He was 
educated at St Amlrews, and studie<l for the 
ministrv, but afterwards <levoted himself to medi- 
cine. lUe obtaincil tin; degree of M.D. fnmi the 
university of h.dinburgh in 1706, where he became 
a juivate lecturer, and in 1804 he was formally 
recognise<l as lecturer on ajuitomy and surgery by 
the (.’olleg(* of Surgeons. He was mainly instru- 
mental in founding the Dick Veterinary Colh*g(‘ 
in Edinburgh. He published between 180*1 amt 
1822, A Xcir A /Kttomirfd NotneurJnt un\ ]\ln.'{ndfn' 
Arteries of the Jlmnau Bodji, and ^l/t 
Jttguirg into the (>2>inio7ts roneenti/tg Life and 
Orgfdu'satioit. 

llarc*lay« Pkv. John (1734 08), the founder of 
the Pcrejins ((pv.). 

Barclay* Koukkt, the C(debrate<l ajMilogist of 
the (Quakers, Avas born at ( ior<lonstowii in Sloray- 
.shire, December 23, 1648. His father belonge<l to 
an ohl Scottish family, had served under < Justavus 
Adolphus, and Avas in some trouble after the 
Restoration for his conformity Avith (h’oniAvell. 
Robert Avas educate<l at the Scots College at 
I’ari -, of whom his uncle Avas rector ; ami here he 
>\ilhstood every temptation to embrace the Roman 
Catholic religitm, and returned to Scotland in 1664, 
in comi»liance with the Avish his mother had ex- 
pressed on her death bed. In 1667 he folloAved the 
example of his father -a convert in 1666 -and 

J ’oineu the Society of b'rh*mls, for reasons more 
lighly resiMM'ted in our day than in his own. He 
states ill Iiis Tnadi.se on I nivemal l.nrr, that his 
‘first e<lueation fell among the strictest s«)rt of 
Calvinists,’ those of his country ‘ suri)assing in the 
heat of zeal not only G<*neva, from nhence they 
derive their pedigree, but all the oiber so-called 
reformed churches that shortly afterwanls, his 
crossing to France had throAvn him among the 
opposite ‘sect of j>ai)ists,’ whom, after a time, he 
found to be no les.> delicient in charity than the 
other ; and that, consecnienlly, he luul refraine<l 
from joining Juiy, though be had listemsl to several 
The ultimate effect of this was to liberalise his 
mind, by eoiivinciiig him of the folly ami wicked- 
ness of religious .strife. In hotli Calvinists and 
C’atholics he fouml an abstujee of ‘ the j)rineiides of 
love,’ * a straitnuss of do. 'riue,’ an*! a ‘ practice of 
persecution,’ Avliich offended bis idea of t4iristiaii- 
ity, as Avell as the gentle .ess and generosity of bis 
nature. He thererore allied himsfdf gladly to this 
new sect, Avliose distinguishing feature Avas its 


ebarity anti pure simplicity of (3iristian life, ami 
soon became one of its most devoted adherents ami 
its aldest advocate. Me continued to prosecute his 
studies ardently, married Christian Mollison in 
1676, l»ecame involvetl in controversies in Avhich he 
shoAvetl himself the superior in logic and learning, 
no less than in tolerance. In 1672 he startled 
the self-complacent city of Aberdeen bv Avalk- 
ing through its streets in sackclotli and aslies. 
He suffered much ])ersccution, and Avas fre- 
(juently imprisoned, but at last found protection 
in the favour of the Duke of York, afterAvards 
J.aiiies 11, He made several journ(*ys into Hoi- 
laud and (I(‘rmaiiv, the last ' in comj)aiiy Avitb 
AVilliam Peim and (Jeorge Fox. He continued 
to ba\'e much inlluenee Avith King James, Avas 
one of the twelve (Quakers Avho ac(|uired the 
]>roprietorshiji of Ejist New Jersey in 1682, and 
Avas apj>ointed its nominal goA'ernor. TLj Avas a 
fre<|ue)it visitor to London, but contimiej to live at 
II lie, Avbero la? <lic<l, leaving three sons and four 
daughters, October J, 1660. His estate remained 
ill his family till the death of Captain Rarclay, the 
famous i>e«lestrian, in 1854. Rarclay’s Avorks Avore 
colle<ito<l in 1662 in a folio volume, entitled Truth 
Trinmplantt, rejmblisheJ in J vol.s. in 1717 18. 
Of these the greatest is yi // Apology for the Trne 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and 
preached hy the People e(dlcd in scoen Quakers 
(1678). It contains a statement and defence of 
fifteen religious pro]>ositions peculiar to the 
Friends. The leading <loctririe which runs through 
the A\hole book is, that divine truth is made know n 
to us not by logical investigation, but by intuition 
or iiiiiuediate divine revelation to tin.* heart of the 
individual ; and that the faculty by whieb such 
intuition is rendereil possible the ‘ internal 
light,’ the source of whi<*h is Cod, or, more ])ro]>erly, 
Christ, ‘ whoistlie light that ligditeth every man 
that eometh into the woild.’ This light is given to 
every man, but is obscured by Immau eornijition. 
The authority of the Seri}»t iires gives only a ‘second- 
ary rule,' sul)or<limite to that of the inward light, 
and the ordinary Auguslinian notions of justitica- 
lion, p(. rfeclioii, and persev<‘rance, imjdy rather a 
change in the outwanl relations than a transforma- 
tion of the soul tliat acce]>ts tl)»* divine light. The 
identity of this in the main with the teaching of a 
large seho<d Avitliin the English ehiirch of the 
present day, is obvious. The b)urteent]i pro]»osi- 
tioii deals Avitb tl question toleration and tin 
right of free<b>m for the oon.vcience, liD assertion of 
which fits well with bis theor> of divine light 
Avitliiii all men of Avhatcvcr creed »)r country. The 
autlioi distingui.-'lies carefully between the divine 
liglif ami natural reason ; but others who identify 
the tw'o, fiml in Rarclay ’s great work a series of 
I excellent arguments for deism. Indeed, ho Avas 
! aecused (bdsm e\ en in his own time, and be is 
! mentioned with favour by A’oltainx Rrow n of 
; Wam]diray, in bi^ Quaherism the Ptd/nray to J*ag- 
• anism (1678), denounces tin* ‘ liellisb neo-paganism ’ 
of this Slevil in SamueVs mantle,’ ami spr'aks of 
Ids ‘ .ser}>cntiiie venome’ a • ‘ sugare<l over Avifli fair 
speeches.’ Rarclay 's famous work has often been 
repriute<l, and has been translated int»> most of 
the Europ»‘an lauguagts. His Treatise on Uni- 
versal Lore (1677) was Hie first of thatloiig series 
of noble and gentle remonstrances against: the 
criminality of war that has so lioiiourahly distin- 
guished the Society of Friends. 

Barclaiy-Allardioxs Rohlut, known as Ca])- 
tain RarclaV, the pedestrian, was born in 1776, ami 
suctreeded to tlie estate of Trie, near Stonehaven, 
ill 1767. He entered the army (1805), and served 
in the Walcheren cxpi’dition (1806), but afterAvards 
devoted himself to agriculture, eat tie-breeding, and 
the claiming of earldoms (ALvtb, Strathearn, and 
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Menteith). He dietl 8tli May 1854. His ji^reat feat 
of walking 1000 miles in 1000 consecutive hours 
took place at Newmarket ih June to July 1809. 
See W. Thom’s Pcili drimUsm (1818). 

Barclay dc Tolly, Michakl, Prtnce, a 
famous Kussinn femoral, wjus horn in 1701 in 
Livonia. Ho was Jescemled from the same Scottish 
family to whicli Harclay the poet and the Quaker 
apologdst both helon;^ed, and two of the hranchos 
of which liad settled in Mecklenburg and Livonia. 
Entering a Tlussian regdment of cuirassiers as a 
sergeant, he fought with great bravery in the 
Turkish war of 1788-89, in the campaij^ against 
Sweden in 1790, and in those against Poland in 
1702 and 1794, and rose rapidly in rank. He com- 
man<led Benningsen’s advanced-guanl at Pultiisk 
in 1806 ; and lost an arm at the battle of Kylau. 
Scarce recovered from his wound, he took part in 
the war in Finland, defeated the Swedes, crosse<l 
the Hulf of Bothnia on the ice at the head of 
6000 men, and quickly forced the enemy to sue for 
peace. Spite of his unpopularity as a (huMuan 
with the Kussian national party, he was appointed 
minister of war by tlie Emperor Alexander m 1810 
—an otlice which iie held till 1818. In 1812 he was 
made commander-in-cliief of the. army of the west. 
Here, though face to face with the greatest general 
and one of the linest armies of nnxlern times, he 
showed himself such a consnmijjate tactician that 
his defeats never became di.sastcis. 'Die plan of 
defence <luring the campaign is generally as<‘ril)ed to 
his insight and wisdom. Ilis advice was to avoid 
battles and retreat into the intenior before the 
Froncli, leaving the country behind them a desert, 
and thus the Hiissian army would (‘ver become 
stronger as the French grew weaker. He had o(lere<l 
the same advice after Kylaii in 1807, but Bagration, 
the impetuous leader of the second army, was eager 
to assume an oll’ensive attitude, ami the army, 
weary of constant retreat, supporte<l him against 
his more cautwnis colleague. Accordingly, Barclay 
do T<dly was forced to give battle at Smolensk, 
and in c< nisei jiience of his defeat had to yiohl the 
supreme commaml to Kutusow until the <leath of 
the latter gave it to him again. At Moskwa 
he commanded the right wing; at Bautzen he 
commanded the entire army. He aftonv.arils 
coinmaniUxl the Uussian army in Bohemia, ami 
took j)art in the battles of Dresden, Kulm, ami 
Leipzig. He was commamlei-in-chief of the Bus- 
sian army in France, and in cmiscijiience of this 
was made a prince and a lield-marslial. He died 
14th May 1818, at Instin hurg, on his way to the 
Bohemian baths. 'I’wo or three years before his 
death, tlie estate of Tolly or Towie* Barclay, in Aber- 
deenshire, the old inheritance of his faniify, was for 
sale, hut he refused to buy it on the ground tliat 
his family had been so long expatriated that Scot- 
land was now to them a strange country. Statues 
of him were erecte<l at St Fetershurg in 1887, and 
at Dorpat ill 1846. 

Bar-COlil'l>2l« Simon, the leader of the Jews 
in their great insurrection against the Homans, 
under the Emperor Hadrian, fnuu 181-135 a.o. 
Tlirce times had the oppressed Jews revolted uitli- 
out siieeess, from 115 to 118 ; and in 1.30. soon after 
Hadrian’s return from Syria, a new reh'dlion hioke 
out, for which they ha<l been s*. etly p»eparing. 
At the head of it was one Simon, w ho assumed the 
name of Bar-co'diha i.e. ‘Son of the Si pre- 
tending that the prophecy was to b*’, fi Uilled in 
him, ‘There shall come a Star out o Jacob' 
(Numb. xxiv. 17). He fought at first uitli great 
success against the Homans, and eien idiliged them 
to evacuate Jenisalein, where he was jiroclaimcd 
king, and caused coins to be struck with his name. 
The wav spread over all the country of Palestine, 


and fifty towns, hesi<lcs many villages and hamlets, 
came into tlie possession of the tiews. But on the 
arrival of Hmlrian's general, Julius Severus, Jerusa- 
lem was retaken ; and in August 135, Bether, the 
very last strong fortress held by the Jews, was 
stormed by the Romans. Bar-cochha fell on the 
day of this bloody conquest. Many thousands of 
Jews perished in this last attempt to regain 
political indcpemlence, ami many were execnteil 
after its failure. From this last fatal stnigglo 
ilales the hual tlispersioii of the Jews over the face 
of the earth. 

Bard, a fortress and villrijfe in ‘the Italian 
irovince of Turin, situated on tlie left hank of the 
lora Baltca, about 23 miles KK. of Aosta. When 
the French crossed the St Bernard in 1800, the 
fortress of Bard, manned liy 4(K) Austrians, main- 
tained for ten days a resistance to their further 
a<lvance into Italy. Ultimately Napoleon con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of the garrison, and 
aussed by a mountain-track during the night, 
lard was taken a short time after by tlie French, 
and razofl, but in 1825 it was restored. Pop. about 
450. 

Bftrd^ the name, known to the Homans since 
2(K) H.O., by which the Hauls and other ('eltic 
peoples (British, Welsh, Irish, and Scotch ) desig- 
nated their minstrels. Like the ScOps of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Skalds of Scandinavia, the hards 
celebrated the deeds of gods and heroes at religious 
.solomuities, and the festivities of princes and nobles, 
accompanying their recitations with the harp or 
(’rwth (q.v.) ; they excited the armies to bravery, 
jo'eeeded them int<) tlie tight, and formed the heralds 
of princes and the mediators of peace. Tln^ insti- 
tution early di.saj>peared among tlie (iaiils, but 
lingered long in Wales, Ireland, and S«.*ot)and. The 
hards formed a hereditary order, ami exercised a 
deci«led national intlnencc. The minstreds among 
the Celts, as among the (iermans, wore the organ 
of the people, ami the channel of all historical tra- 
ilition. It is snp[)o.scd that in W’ales, about 940 
A.l>., their privileges were delim.Ml and lixed by the 
jaws whiclj hear the name of King Ilowel Dha; 
and in 1078 the whohi order is said U) have been 
reforimsl and regulated anew by CiryHith ap ( Vman. 
At Uaerwys, Aherfraw, and Mathraval, there were 
held from time to time great competitions in 
minstrelsy, called Eisteddfofls (cpv. ), at which 
I he judges were apjiointcd by the ])rim*e. Wlicn 
Wales wa< conquered by Eilward J. (1284), the 
hards lost their pri\ ilcgw-;, and were, according to 
trmlition, jierseeiitcd aial put to death ; hut 
succeeding juinces couuli nancod the institutitm, 
and Eis(cddf(»ds were re]>ealedly held under roval 
commission <lowii to the r»*ign of Elizabeth. See 
W'eI/UI LANGl’A^iE AM) LuKHATI RE. 

In Ireland, tlie hanl.-, arc believed to have been 
a hercditai V guild, divided into three classes— the 
Fih'dha. who .sung in tlie service of religion and in 
war, ami were the couurcllors and heralds of jirinces; 
the Brcithcamhaim, who recited or chanted the 
laws; tlie Smtiai-haklhc^ \\Iio were chroniclers and 
genealogists to joinces and nobles. Their ample 
p'ivileges and endowments of land gave them an 
exorbitant inlluence, which both princes and people 
» .id sometimes to ri.se against and curb. The great 
skill of the Irish hards on the harp was acknow- 
ledged everywhere. After the conquest of Ireland 
iiy Henry II., tiie ]»rofe.ssion began to sink. Still 
many of the chiefs maintained hards in their 
faiiiilie.s, whose soii^s and legends kept up the 
national feeling. Thirs occasioned several measures 
of the English rulers iguinst the Irish banks ; Eliza- 
betli ordered the hards that were captured to he 
hanged, as the instigatoi-s of rel)e!lion. Turlough 
O’Carolan, born 1670, died 1737, is reckonevl the 
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last Irish bar<l ; his i>oeins were translated into 
Ehi/^lish by Fnrlory. Other lays of the bards have 
been translatcil by Miss Brooke, Relics of Irish 
roctry (Dub. 1789), ami llardinian, Irish Min- 
strelsy (Dub. 1831 ). 

The bardisin of Scotland may be conjecture*! to 
have been similar to that of Irelaml ; but little is 
certainly known of the subject lieyond the fact that 
there were poets or bards of *liilerent degrees in 
the Highlands down to the 17th century. In vari- 
ous Scottish enactments from 1449 <m wards, bards 
were coupled with ‘ soriiers ’ and ‘masterful beggars,’ 
as liable to hanging^or burning on the cheek. 

The name of bar*? K\as unknown among the Ger- 
manic nations ; though a ct)rrupt reading in some 
MSS. of the (lentumid of Tacitus ( harditus for hari- 
tiiSf ‘war-cry’) led Klopstock ami othem to write 
wihl religious and war songs, which they calle*! 
‘bardeits,’ umler the notion tluit tliey were restor- 
ing a branch of tlic national literature. 

Bar; t‘Sa'ui\S {pro]»erly, Bar-I )aisan ), a Syrian, 
the ‘last of the fJnostics,’ was born at Kdessa in 
154, and died in 2‘2‘2. He dilluse«l his opinions 
through the medium of hymns, of which he is 
reckoned the earliest writ<‘r in Syria. These 
hymns, fragments of wliich are still extant, exliibit 
a ricli and pure fancy. His Gnosis was m»t purely 
ihialistic. He <lid not consbler evil the eternal 
coellicicnt of good, but merely the result of a tem- 
poicary reaction of matter on spirit. Yet, im^xplicably 
enough, he m;iintaine<l tin* devil tr» b<* a self -existent, 
imhspendent being. He denied the doctrine of the 
resurrection of tlie body, ami in conformity with 
smdi a conviction, asserted that (dirist’s ImmIv was 
not real, but only an illusive image brought diAvii 
fnmi heaven. See Hilgonfeld's linrdcsancs ( 

Kardwail^ or Bi hdwan (but correctly Var- 
*lhauuina), a citv of Bengal, on the Kast Indian 
Railway, i>7 mi'les from (’alcutta. In point of 
architecture, it is a mis<*rable place — an aggn*gate, 
as it Wi're, of 73 villages. It contains a palace of 
tlui Maharajahf-, ami a large? collection of temples. 
Bop. (1881) 34,080.- Tin? district of which the 
above city is the a*lministrative hejuhjuartcrs, has 
an area of ‘2097 s((. m., and a ]M»p. (1881) of 
I, .391 ,8*23 inhabitants. It exports silk, rice, 
tobacco, jute, also iron and coal — the latl**r 
cbielly brought from the mines of Raniganj. 
Since the opening of the Kast, Indian Railway, 
many small villages have been tra,nsformed into 
tbriviog centres *>f trade. 'YXmdirision of Banlw.an 
has an area of 13,855 sq. m., ami a pcqi. (1881 ) of 
7,393,1154. 

BareboiieN ParllainoiiGthe ‘ Little Barlia 
incut’ summoned by Oliver Oromwell, met 4th July 
1()53, and was so ni<*knamed from the naim? of one 
of its mcmlM'is, Braise-Go*! Barbon or Bar**boiie, 
a leather merchant. It consiste*! of 139 pei’s*)ns, 
‘faithful, fearing Go*l, ami hating covetousm?ss. ’ 
but mostly of very destructive s*K?ial principles. 
These began by abolishing the C*uirt of (3iancery, 
and were proceeding to abolish -tithes, t*> the alarm 
of the m*n-e mo*lcrate members, ainl *)f Oroniwell 
himself, Avho diss*dvc<l the parliament on I*2th 
December of the .sann* y*'ar. 

Bar^geSy a small watering-place in France, 
in the department of Hautes-Byrcru'cs, about 1*2 
miles SE. of Picrrefitte railway station. Situat***! 
at a height of over 4000 feet above the sea, 
great part of it is biiric*! in sn*)w througlmut the 
winter, consequently few live here save in summer 
and autumn. The "place consi.sts *)f but one long 
dull street and about eigld..' houses, y<.*t as many 
as 1200 bathoi-8 come liere < \ery year *luring 
the four months’ Beas*)n. The mii. ral water for 
which it is celebraletl contains principally sul- 
plmret of sodium, with portions of carlionate, 
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muriat<», and sulphate of so<la, nitrogen, and 
sulphurette*! hydnigen. Its ellicacy in the cure 
of wounds, rheumatisAi, stiflncss of joints, ami 
scrofulous complaints is sai*I to be very remark- 
able. T’he French government has erected here 
two hospitals for sol*li*u-s. 

Bar^g^es, mixe*l tissues adapted for women’s 
*lrcHse.s, called in France Cr^pc dc Rar^yes^ lirst 
manufacture*! at Luz, in the Pyrenean valley of 
Barege.s, but now principally })rot!ucc<l at Bagn^res 
*!e Big*)rre. Barcg(*s are usually a mixture of silk 
an*l w*.»rste*l ; an inferior kiml being composed of 
c*)tton an*l worsted. Tlu‘y vary in colour, ami are 
s<»metimes light in tint," witli printed patterns. 
All are of a slight fabric f*)r summer w'ear. 

BlYrc^citliS a slimy or gelatinous *leposit in 
the lH>t suli>hur*)us spring at Bar<'ges, Aix-la- 
Ghapelle, arni elsewhere, winch is ftmii*! on micr<j- 
scopic examiiiati*)n to c*)nsist *)f mas.s**s *)f r*^*ls ami , 
tilarncnts of Rryykitoa (see Bactkhia) mixed vvith 
grains of re*!uce*! sulphur. The thermal waters 
a]>]>ar*‘ntly act as culture-tlui*ls f*w th*^ atmo- 
si)heric germs, an*! it is to the vita! activities of 
tlicse fungi tliat (’*)hn ascribes the ev*)lution *)f 
sulphurette*! hy*lrogen fr*>m the sjiring. 

Bareilly, *w Bakkli, the chief city of a district 
in Kohilkliand, North-west Br*)vim*es of Tmlia, 
jdcasantly situate*! in a well-w*>*)«l**d country on 
the Rainganga, 15‘2 jnil*\s K. of Delhi. The city, 
civil station, an*l cantonments lie *m an open 
]>Iain, ami show irregular outline an*l mean archi- 
tecture, (he ]nivate h*)iisos being mostly built of 
inu*l. Colt*in, grain, ami sugar are the staples of 
c*)nimcrce ; furniture ami upholstery the manufac- 
tures. It is the scat *»f a c*>lleg*? atternle*! by more 
than 3(K) students. Bareilly was a centn* of dis- 
allection (luring the Mntinv, but was takt*n in 
May 1858. I’oi». (1881) 199,844.— The distrmt has 
I an area of 1914 s*|. m., *.*ontains (1881) 1,030,939 
I inhabitants, ami i.*% bo\indc*l on the N. by Tarai, 
j and *)n the K. by Nepaul. ( Ikn lUn eHly is a 

■ ditlerent lown, district, ami dixision in Omlli, near 
; laicknow). 

j BareiltZ (or Bahk.nts), W’illia.m, a Dutch 
' navigat*)r, wh*» acted as pilot in connection with 
I se.venil e.xpo*liti*>ns whicli saile*! from ILdland 
I in search of a North-east passage, ami who 
j *lied otf the c*^ast *>f Nova Zembla, 20th .hmo 
! 1597. The lirst vessel, litted *mt by tlie city of 

■ Amstenlam, sail*‘*l from H*>lland, .)une 5, 1594, 

' n*.*iche*l the north east extremity of Nova Zomhla, 
i and returned. .'V second c.xpedition of seven 
'vessels, sent out in the following year, started 
• too bate in the seas*)n to he successful; the third 
' expe*lition of two ships, starting in May 1596, 

r*\achc*l Spitzhergen, when the two j)arted. Ba- 
' rentz's vess**!, iltuil^ling the north-e<ast of Novta 
: Zemhla, encountcre*! ice, ami unable to sail ea.sb- 
I wanl, tnrne*l towaids the south. Barontz an*l his 
' crew \verc frozen up in lee Haven on September 
! 1st, wliero they spent a miserable winter. On 1 3th 
! June 1597 the crew left these des*vlate shores in 
two b*)at.s, and Barontz died sliortly afterwanls. 
The survivors reaehed the sliores of Laplaml, and 
were rescue*!. Oaptain Garlsen found Barentz’s 
winter-* piarters nmiisturbed in 1871, after a lapse 
*if ‘274 y*-*ars, an*l in 1875 part of his journal 
! wa.s recovere*.! l>y another exjdorcr. The Barents 
I Sea between the Europ<?an mainland ami Nova 
I Zembla, Spitzbergen, and Franz Josef Land, still 
‘ preserves the name of this brave mariner. See 
Van Campen’s Barents^ Jicitcs (Lond. 1877). 

Bar^re <Ie Vicuzacs Bkrtrand, a Frencli 
revoluti*uust anti regiei*le, born at Tarbes, lOtli 
September 1755. First an advocate at T*mlouse, 
he acted as a *l**tmty in tin? National Assembly, and 
was .sent by tlie (repaitment of the Hautes-Pyr6- 
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n^es to the National Convention in 1792. He soon 
became active as a journalist, and attached him- 
self to the ‘ Mountain,’ su|)jjdrtin<jf it with eloquence 
of such a floweiy and poetical style as a^erwards 
earned him the name of the ‘ Anacreon of the 
guillotine.’ lie was president of the Convention 
when the sentence was passed ui)on Louis XVI. 
He rejected the appeal to the people, and gave his 
vote with these wonls : ‘ The law is for deatli, and 
I am here only as the organ of the law. ’ Though 
a supj)orter of Kohespierre, he concurred in his 
downfall, yet this dia not save him from being 
impeachetl and sentenced tt) transportatii»n. His 
sentence was not carried into eifcct, and he shared 
in the general amnesty of the ISth Hrumaire. 
Elected a deputy during the Hundred T)ays, ho 
was banished after the second restoration. He 
betook himself to llrussels, where h(i <levotcd him- 
self to literary work till tlie revolution of July jier- 
mitted his return. In the year 18J2 he was <»ncc 
more elected as a deputy bv the department of the 
Hautos-Pyrenees ; his oIecti<m, however, was 
annulled, on account of errors of form, whereupon 
the government calle<l him to he a member of the 
administration of that <le])artment, which olliee 
he continued to hold till 1810. He died on 14th 
January 1841. His MrnHiln's were edited by 
Hipp. ('arnot (4 vols. l*aris, 18P2). Harere was 
one of the most graceful an<l consummate liars in 
history. His masterpiece in tliis kind is his 
famous account of that glorious suicidal sinking of 
the ship Veufjf'ur in 171H, which is still dear ais a 
heroic story to the Preiieh peoi»le, and was de- 
scrib(Ml in glowing words, as a real historical 
exploit, by Carlyle in the lirst edition of his Frrnr/t 
JicrohifioH. See Carlyle’s Misccllaiucti. 

llaretii, (iirsKiTii: Maiu^ Antonio, an Italian 
writer, horn at Turin in 1719, was <h‘stined for the 
priesthord, hut dcjvotcd himself to literature, in 
17")! he established himself as a teacher of Italian 
in Jiondon, where in 1707 he jmblished tlie Italian 
Libnxry, giving an account of the most eminent 
Italian authors and their works. He afterwanls 
spent nine years on the (.’ontinent, where he jmb- i 
lisle d a readable hook of travels, and in A'enice, | 
under the name ‘Aristarco Scannabm*,’ start e<l I 
the Frusta Lefti’rarixt, i\ai ‘ literary scourge,’ whirh ! 
was .sujipressed after the twenty-lifth number. In j 
1769 he stabbed a llayrnarket Imlly in selfolefeiice, 
and was tried for murder, but was acquitted -Dr 
Johnson, Ihirke, and Carrick testifying to the 
excellence of his character. He <lied in London, 
5th May 1789. His thirty -six works included an 
Italian and English Dictionary (1760), which is 
still popular.— »See Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Hos- 
Avell’s Johnson ( 1887); and an article in the 
Divtiiaiary itf National F/nnjrafJnj ( 1885). 

]l2U*lleiir« a seaport town of Fiance, in tin* 
department of La Maiiche, about 15 miles 1C of 
(’herbourg. It is now a place of little impm-tance, 
but it is noteworthy in history as the j)ort whence, 
in 1066, William the (’oiKpun-or set out on bis 
invasion of England. Poj). (bSSl) 1894. (’lose 
by, on the ill-famed Foinir dr FtarJJrur, stands i 
tlie highest lighthouse in France, 271 feet above | 
the sea. j 

Barfrii.sli. See B M.i'uusn. | 

21IHI S2lli% in the w of i jigland, is I 
a mode of conveyance whereby ]»ropei’t\ real aiid ' 
personal, may l>e assigned or transrerred for valu- 
able consideration. In England tin- p-oj)orty of 
goods passes before deliveiy by such a sale, as 
oppoeeu to the executory contract of sale where the 
]»assing of the property is jiostponed. The expres- 
sion is chiellv important in connection with the 
conveyance of rral estate. Such a bargain by the 
Statut<3 of Frauds must l»e in writing. 


No particular form of words is (Essential to the 
validity of a bargain and sale ; ‘ bargain and sell ’ 
are the words of transfer ordinarily used. The 
pecuniary consideration is lield to be a mere matter 
of form, and any trivial sum maybe inserted in the 
conveyance. The effect of a bargain and sale not 
followed by a formal conveyance, was that the 
seller holds the legal estate for the benefit of tlie 
purchaser. The Statute of Uses transferred tlie 
legal estate to the purchaser in all such cases, and 
it thus became possible to convey the legal estate 
without making formal delivery of the land. To 
prevent secret conveyances ^ tbps form, the 
Statute of Enrolments cnactcft that a bargain and 
sale should m)t pass a freehold unless made by deed 
enrolled within six months after its date. Since 
the date of this statute, bargain and sale has not 
been use<l for conveying freeliolds, but it is still a 
common form for conveying estates less than fi‘ee- 
hold, as a mortgage for a term of years, or the com- 
mon lease and release. 8cc JiEASE AND Release. 

There is no such title to land or other real estate 
in the Scots law, but in that system there may be 
a contract as to land, the evidence of which must be 
in writing, as in holograph missives or tested minute 
of sale. 

In the United States, bargain and sale is a con- 
tract to sell land for money or its equivalent, 
whereupon a use aris(\s in favour of the oargainee 
to whom the seisin is transferred by force of the 
Statute of Uses ; it is the most common form of 
conveyance of laud in the l’nite<l States. All 
things for the most ])art which maybe transferred 
by dee<l, may be transferred by this mode of con- 
veyance, and by it an estate in fee for life or for 
years may be cr(‘ate<l. 

Blir^'SI PiiSS# a hill -pass in the north of Bash- 
ahr State, Funjal), leading across the Himalayas. 
It is the lowest of three i>asses within a mile's 
distance, and its highest part is about 15,090 f(‘et 
above tin.* sea. 

Bar$lf <^9 an ancient town of Piedmont, in the 
province of (’uneo, 89 miles SW. of Turin, with 
slate-quarries. Pop. 2074. 

Bsirg'Ot a name jipplied to vessels of various 
forms: (1) A pleasure-boat or boat of state, 
elegantly titled, lurnished with a hand of rowers, 
ns<‘d on state oeeasions. The eolhgo ‘barges' at 
Oxford are similar boats, but are ]>c‘rmauently 
moored. Siieb, too, are. tlie ‘ hoiisi'-boats’ tbal bave 
eoiiie so inmdi into vogue on tlu* 'rimmes of recent 
ye.ars. (2) A Hal-bot lomed fieigbl -lioat, with or 


Oxford University Barge. 

(From a rinjtograph by Frith.) 

without sails, used on our rivci-s and canals, either 
in conveying goods from one tow'n or quay to an- 
other, or to aid in bringing stores to and from ships. 
Barges without sails are often called lighters. (3) 
A long narrow* boat belonging to a inan-of -war, for 
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the occasional use of the snpeiior officers. (4) In 
the United States also, a double-decked passenger 
and freight vessel, without sails or i>ower, and towed 
by a steamboat. 

Barg6-board« a board extending along the 
edge of the gable of a house to cover the rafters and 



keep out the rain. These barge-boar<ls were often 
very richly ornamented, particularly in the 14th and 
1 otii centuries. 

Barluilll, lllCHART) IfAiirus, author of the 
Ingoi(h'fitf Lctjetids^ was born at (’aiiterlmry in l78tS. 
In 171)o he succcc?<l<?(l to the manor of 'Tappington, 
and in ISO‘2 he met with an almost fatal coach 
acci<lcnt whilst on his way to St PauFs School, an 
accident that partially crippled his right arm for 
life, lie entered Ihasenosti (.'ollege, Oxford (1807), 
was ordained (ISKl), and in IS‘21 received a minor 
eanonry of St Paul's t'atluMlral, tlnee \ears later 
becoming incumbent of a City church, ami priest 
in ordinary of the chapels royal. 11 is lirst novel, 
litddirln (ISID), fell still-born; his second, Mif 
(jtuisin Nicholas (18.34), a[»peared in llUakinKHrs 
Magazine ; and with the commencement of Hcnt- 
It'if'a Misfcllany in 18,37, he b<‘gan his series of 
inimitable burlesque metrical tales nn<ler the }>e.n- 
nume of 'riiomas Ingoldsby. 33iey were lirst c(d 
lec.ted into a volume in 1840, and the thinl series 
was jmblished in 1847 with a brief memoir of the 
author by his son. An English auaptation of the 
old Frerich rtnttrs, the InijnUlshif Lrgends at once 
became popular from their droll iiumour, line irony, 
varied ami whimsi(>al rhymes, and (luaint ont-of- 
thc-way learning. His lyrics were published .separ- 
ately in 1881. Barham was a frequent contributor 
to the EdinbiirgJi Jiceiew and Jati rary Gazrtt^ He 
died in London, June 17, 1840. See his Life ami 
Letters by his son (2 vols. 1870 ; 3<1 ed. 1880). 
Bar-llcbra^iis. Sec Abulf.vua.i. 

Bari, a city <*f Italy, (aij>ital of an Italian 
province, ia situated on a peninsula in tin* A<lriatic, 
on the coast railway, 277 miles SE. of Ancona, 
and 122 NW. of Otranto. The streets of the old 
town only are confined and gloo?oy. Bari Is the 
see of an archbishop, and has manufactures of 
cotton, silk, linen, und soap. Its «juay and roa<l- 
fttead are goml, and a brisk export trade is earned 
on. The massive old castle is of Norman origin. 
The old church, San Nicola, a noble specimen <»f 
the Lombard stylo of arcliitecture, hmndetl in 
1087; contains some interesting moTnimeiit.s ami 
relics. The still older cathedral <»t Sail Sabino 
has been ruined by the ^-arbarou.s improvements 
it was subjected to in the last century. It con- 
tains pictures by Paul Veronese ami Tintoretto. 


IV. (1802) 33,177; (1881) 38,206. Bari, the 
Barnim iA the Homans, was an important place 
to the Greeks as earl| as the 3d century it.c. It 
^yas made a mnnicipinni by Nero, was under the 
Saracens for some years in the 9th century, and 
was taken from the Greeks after a three years’ 
siege by the Norman, llohert Guiscard, in 1071. 
Later it fell to the Pope, hut revoltc<l in 1228 
to join the cause of the em})eror, Frederick 11. 
In 1558 it became part of the kingdom of Najiles. - 
The province of Bari is badly watered, but wonder- 
fully fertile, ami proiluces fruit, wine, oil, and 
nuts ill abundance. Its .salt and nitre works are 
also important. Area, 2280 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 
078,148. 

Bari, a race of Soudanese m^groes on both sides 
of the \V liite Nile, whose chief town is ( Jomlokoro. 
They are tall and active, (uiltivate durra, and keep 
numerous herds of cattle ; hut their morale lias 
ileterioratod sadly through the inlluenee of .slave 
ami ivory trailers, ami they have become treacher- 
ous ami hloiMlthirsty. in the summer of 1871 
Baker wageil a short war against the Bari, ami 
adtled their country to the dominions of Egypt. 
The language of the Bari is nearly allied L) that 
of the Iliiika and other languages of the Nile. 
See Frieilrich Miiller, Jiic Sprache tier JJari 
(Vienna, 1804). 

Bariatinski, Alexander Ivanovich, Prince, 
a Hussian Jield-marsbal, horn in 1814, ami educated 
with the future c/.ar, Alexander 11. While a ytmiig 
ollicer in the lm.s,sars, .some love-pa.ssage.s with a 
grand-duehe.''S caused hi.s transference to the Cau- 
casus, where his successes against tlie famous 
Shamyl (q.v.) secured him in 18.32 the rank of 
lieutcnant-genoral. On the ace.cssion of Alexander 
II., he retunie<i to St Petersburg, ami in 1850 
was appointed to the eoimeand of the army of 
the I’aucasus. Three successful (anq>aigns were 
cdo.sed by the storming of Ghunib, jtnd the ea])ture 
of Shamyl. For these .services he was made a 
li<'bl-marsiuil. His health, however, had broken 
down, and the remainder of his life was ])assed 
chielly aluoad. He <Ued in Geneva, March 9, 1879. 

Barilla, an impure carbonate of soda, procured 
from i)lants wliieli grow in .salt-marshes or other 
places near the s(*a ; it forms a eonsitlerahle article 
of commerce, being us(‘d in the manufacture of 
.'-soap and of glass, and for other |mrpo.s(‘.'^ in the 
arts. The greatest (piantities of barilla are j»ro. 
<luee<l in Sp.'iin and the B.alearic Islamls ; hut the 
1 Ganary Islands, Italy, and Fninee also eontrihute 
i a part. It i.s procured by burning the jilants, much 
ill the same May that seaMced.s once Mere lar^^ely 
hurne<l on the coasts of S(‘ollaml for kelp. The 
Spanish barilla is most esteemed, •*st>ecially that 

>ro<lm;cd near Alicant«‘, where it is cliielly obtained 

rom the ASaiso/a safira, a jdaiit of the natural order 
Chenopodiaeeic. This plant is cultivated in grounds 
close by the sea, embanked on the side nearest it, 
and furnished M’itli tloodgat(‘s, through which the 
salt Mater is oe<*asi()nallv admitted. It is cut in 
Set)teml>er, dried in simill heaps, and then burned 
in a hole in the ground. Uthm- species of Salsola 
(Salt-Nvort), as *8. iragns and /S’, kali (the latter, a 
common native of tlie shoies of Britain), are also 
burned for barilla, although they yield it in smaller 
quantity than S. satiru. llarilla is made in France 
from Sa/ienrnitt Jierhfteea or annaa (Glass-M’ort), 
another of the Gheno]><)diace;e, j)lentiful also in.salt- 
marshe.s on the shores of Britain and other jiarts of 
Europe. The manufacture of barilla lia.s greatly 
dcclinctl, from the fact that soda can iiom^ be made 
artificially fnun common salt. See Salt-Wort. 

BHrinil^, "Fhe firm of Baring Brother.s Co. 
is one of the greatest iinancial and commercial 
houses in the M orld. The father of its founder Avas 
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John Baring, a (iernian cloth manufacturer, who 
started a small business at Larkbear, near Exeter, 
England, in the first half bf the 18th century. 
Two of his sons, Francis and John (1730-1816), 
establislieil in Lomloii in 1770 the now existing 
house. 

Silt Francis (1740-1810), born at Larkbear, was 
deaf from his youth ; but receiving a commercial 
training in the house of Boehm, he overcame all 
obstacles, and foumled a large and successful busi- 
ness. He became a director of the East India 
Company, and being a stauncli supporter of Pitt, 
was created a lharonet by thiit minister in 1703. 
He represente<l (Irampound, (3iip])ing Wycombe, 
anti CiUne in pailiament from 1784 to 1806. lie took 
an active part in the discussions relative to the 
Ikink Kestriction Act of 1797, and wrote on this ami 
other financial subjects. At the time of liis tlcath 
he was reckoned the lirst mcnrhant in Europe, and 
had amassctl a fortune of nearly seven millioiLs. 

Sir Thomas Bari no (1772-1848), ehlcst .son of 
the above, succeeded his father in the baronetcy. 
He ajtpears to have taken no active nart in the 
business of tlic lirm, being chiclly rcmarlvable sus an 
admirer ami encouragtu* of art. His magnilicent 
colltitHion of paintings was dispersed by jniblic .sale 
after his <leatli in April 1818. His fourth .son, 
Charles Thomas (1807 79), Bishop of Durham, 
w«as a strong Evangcli<*al, noted for his luety and 
personal kindliness. His name is honouratdy .associ- 
ates! with the work of church extemsion in his dioce.se. 

Alkxandku Bvrino, brother of the above (see 
A.SHiHJKTON, LoKO). 

Sir Francis Thornhill Barix(j (1706 1866), 
son of Sir Tbom.as, whom he sncceoded, was edu- 
cated at (.)xford, where in 1817 be took a double 
fii*st class. He represented Portsmontli from 182() 
till 186.5. Under successive Whig governments, be 
was .a Lord of the Treasury, Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Ub.ancellor of the E\<‘lie(|mn*, and First Lord 
of the Adminilty. Ho was more noted for his 
hmsiness aptitude than .as a politician. Tie was 
created Banm Northbrook in 18r»6, and died at 
Stratton Park the same year. His .son, Thomas 
George Ikiring, the second Lord Northbrook, was 
born in 1826, ami was successively .a Lor<l of the 
Adniintlty, Unde.r- secretary of State for India, 
l/n<ler-.secret.ary of W.ar, Governor general of 
India ( 1872-76), and First Lord of the Admiraltv 
(1880 85). 

Thomas Baking (1799-1873), brother of the first 
Lord Northbrook, devoted himself e.arly to commer- 
cial pursuits, and also to politics, in which he was 
a Conservative, thus taking the opposite side to his 
brother. He entered parliament in 183.5, repre- 
seiite<l tlie borough of Huntingdon from 1844 till 
his death, and w.as ottered the ("hancelloi-shiiJ (»f 
the Iilxchc<juer, under Loni Derby in 1852 ami 
1858. Like the first I.,ord Ashburton, he lia<l a 
ta.ste for pictures. He was much more widely 
known a.s a nartner of the lirm of Baring Brothei*s 
tlian as a ])olitician. 

In 1885 the then }ica<l of the lirm, E<hvar<l Charle.s 
Baring, was raistsl to the iKMuagc as Baron Kevel- 
.stoke. The firm is engaged to a barge extent in 
tlu^ negotiation of national loans, in e\cli.ange and 
money-broking, in the produce -trade, Iioiiie and 
colonial, and in importation ami ex])<rrtation. In 
1890 the firm just tided over a m ^cle c 

llariiiK^Croiild, Sabine, an active litterateur 
in widely dilFerent fields, wa.s horn at Exeter in 1834, 
of an old Deyonshire family. In early life he lived 
much in Germany and France. Educated at Glare 
College, Canihri<lge, he was appointed incumbent 
of Dalton, Tliirsk, in 1869 ; rector of East Memea, 
Colchester, in 1871 ; and in 1881, rector of Lew 
Trenchard, Devonshire, having also on the death 
of liis father succeeded to the family ]>roperty tliere 


in 1872. He travelled in Iceland in 1861, and pub- 
li.she<l the results in Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas 
( 186*2). His most irnjKJi'tant books are those for 
which ho has drawn unon his wide knowledge of 
out-of-the-w.ay medieval loro : 2'he Book of IVere- 
wolves (1865h Post-medieval Preachers (1865), 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (1866-67), The 
Silcer Store (1868), Curiosities of Olden Time,s 
(1869), and Legends of Old Testament Charaeters 
(1871). He has written several volumes on Ger- 
many, both historical ami de.scriptive, and has 
made numerou.s contributions to theological learn- 
ing, the chief being The Origin <tjid Development of 
Ueligious /A7/V/' ( 1869-70), a V.ork less lucid than 
learned; Lives of the Saints (15 vols. 1872-77), 
Some Modern Difficulties (1874); The Lost and 
Hostile Gospels (1874); as well as several volumes 
of ]>raelical and pointed sermons, of which perh.ans 
the best .are Village Sermons for a Year ( 1875); 2'he 
Preacher s Pocket (1880); 27iC Seven Last Words 
( 1S84); and The Trials of Jesus ( 1886). One of his 
most interesting hooks is his account of Koliert 
S. Hawker, Viettr of Alorivenstoir He 

published a novel. In EjcHu Israel^ without mncli 
.success, in 1870; hnt of late years he has won 
celebrity with a series of novels, of which the 
auHiorstiip is an open soend. TJie earlie.st, Mchalah 
(IcSSO), is a story of nneommon i)ower indeed one 
of the strongest novels of its time hut it is 
unequal and somewhat extravagant ; its siioces.sorH 
are./G/fu llerriugy Court Royal ^ 'The Gaveroeks^ wwtX 
Richard Cahh\ all .stories of no common merit, and 
the l/ist by .soim* <leeme<l superior even to Mcludah, 

llarill$CO« an African lake lying NE. of the 
Victiuia Nyanza, and half a degree N. of tlie 
equator. It is about 20 miles hmg, lies 3000 feet 
.above the sea, has numerous streams flowing into 
it, hut h.as no outlet, though its water is fresh. The 
mountain s(?enorv around it is .striking and very 
heanliful. It was visitetl by Mr Josej)h Tlmmson 
in 18S3. 

llarita^ a genus of I.'irge Australi.aii hinls, more 
accurately known by the title Gymnorhina, and 
more popularly as Pipinq Crows, The beak is 
large, conical, and straight, and its dilated laise 
arches over the forche.ad. The common Barita 
[G ymnorhimt tdiicen) occurs in small communities, 
esneci.ally in cleared places, and often near the 
colonisi settlements. It feed.s princijially on insects, 
but is said also to devour small birds. Its note i.s 
melodious, and the bird ciui be rwnlily tamed and 
taught. 

Baritone, that species of the human voice which 
lie.s between the bass and the t<<?nor, hut whose 
tone diameter i.s more jUJied to the l»a,ss. The 
conq>a.ss of a baritone voice is from A on the limt 
space of the ha.ss clef to F al>ove the stave ; but the 
princ^>al note.s of the voice are from C to E within 
that compa.ss ; ainl the.se sliouhl pos.sess the energetic 
character of a bass voice, and, alnive all, he produced 
from tiie chest, exce]>ting perhaps the highest. In 
former times, the music for this species of voice >va8 
written on a st.a\ c with the F clef placed on tlio 

iliird line, thus : The name baritone is also 

given to a small .saxliorn in Bj) or C (see Saxhorn ). 

Barium ( .sym. Ba, eq. 137) is the metal present 
in heavy soar (sulpliate of baryta) and baiyta. It 
was reganted os a wliite metal, until the researches 
j of Dr Matthicssen <lemonstrate<l that it possesses 
' a yellow colour. As yet, the metal barium has not 
lieen obtained in mass, Init only as a powder. It 
decomposes water i-eailily at ordinary temperatures, 
and exposed to the air, quickly combines with oxy- 
gen, forming the oxide of hari'umy BaO, or Baryta 
(q.v.), an earth resembling ordinary caustic lime. 
Tiie ml'phide of barium^ Ba8, is obtainoii when the 
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sulphate of baryta, liaSO^, in powder is mixed 
witii finely pulvciised coal, and the whole lieing 
placed in a crucilile, is rsiised to a re<Mieat in a 
fnniace. The result is, that 4 atoms of the carlion, 
(\ of the coiil carry olf the 4 atoms of oxygen in 
the sulphate of baryta as carbonic oxiile, CO, 
whilst tlie barium united solely with sulphur is left 
liehind as the sulphide of barium, IbiS. The rhhi- 
m/e o/’Aot/m???, is prepared by adding hydrochloric 
acid, HCl, to a solution of the sulphide of barium, 
flaS, when sulphuretted hydrogen, TT.,S, escapes, 
and chloride or barium remains behiml, and on 
evaporation pf the j[i(piid, is obtained in crystals. 

Bark. See Barque. 

Bark. The hard outer covering of any stem 
is often popularly called bark, or bv botanical 
writers, cortex. Uut since in ferns tliis may be 
merely a thickening of the outer lavers of the 
cellular envelope, in(,o wbieli the lihro-vasciilar 
bundles do not entm*, while in iuouoer)tylcdons the 
protective layer is not merely a liaulening of the 
epidermis and cellular envelope, hut may he firmly 
interwoven hy the tihro-vasc.iilar hundles, ami in 
fact indistinguishalde from the inner j>ortion of the 
stem, save as a region so to s])eak iiieehanically 
difVenmtiatod hy exposure, hotani^ts are fiecns* 
Uiined to restrict the term hark to the outer 
portion of the di(*otvle<lonous stem (see Di- 
(jOTYLRDON ), and es]>oeiallv to that of woody 


embrj’onic cells, the so-called cambium ; the new 
cells next the inner or woody portion of the bundle 
develop into a second layer of wood outside the 
first ; in the same way, the new cells next the outer 
or hast portion of the humlle form a new layer of 
hast, of eonrse lying within the first (see Hast), 
and this process Ixung rcpeate«l every spring, ns 
niany layers of w«)od and hast tend to be formed. 
The formation of bast is, however, usually less 
regular than that of the W(>o<l. This growth of 
the tihro- vascular hundles limifs the outer portion 
of the C(*ll!ilar matrix, or cellular envelope, from the 
internal ])ortion or ])ith mneh more sharply tlian 
before; yet the eellntar eontinnity is still Wpt up, 
although the internnMlia.te cells heconio compressed 
and eh)ngate<l into radiating plates, the medullar}/ 
rai/s. And ‘since the camlauin elements of the 
bundles unite to form a eontinnons cylindrical 
layer, it is evidtmt that it is in this region of 
excessively delicate and thiii walled i»rotoplasmic 
cells that any ineehanical forc(* a])])lied to the 
stem will cause rnjUiire. lJnlik»‘. the tihro- vascular 
bundles of ferns, monocotyledons, or oven b(*rba- 
eeous dicotyledons, the bast and wood of the tihro- 
vase.nlar hundles of tlie ]Mn‘ennial dicot vUmIoiioui? 
stem are thus remlily sidit asunder; tlie woody 
layers inclosing tlie ]>itli are tlins left ox]»nsc(l, 
while the hast layers of the Imndles, with, of 
eonrse. their external coverings of cellular enve- 
lo]>(‘, cork, and e}>iderniis, are thus peeled off* as a 
hollow evlinder, whih’ the torn camhiiim cnvei-H 



Fig. 1 . — A, I.ongitudiiial scotinn of bii’k of Dicotyli-diai 
( Abler ) : 

n, opiflcnnis with cuticle; h, eorlv cells; i\ Thickeiie«l cells; 
(/. Ki-. eu cellular layer of loosely ]»laee(l ci lN eoiitaiiiin” clilo- 
ropliyll ; e, liaol hast tilres;/, tliiii-walletl cv-Hs of soil, hast; 
(/. vessels with sieve-i)lal(*s of soil hast ; h, eamhiuni ; k, whhI 
wiili tihres and dotU*d vessels. 

B, The same in transverse sectioji. 


and jierennial stems. In Miccnlent and her- 
haceons plants, and jmnng shoots of shrubby 
or herhaceoiis ones, the stem structure resenihles 
that of lower plants ; the epidermis ( which may he 
sooner or later for practical nui poses supplemented 
or replaced by a subjacent layer of ciu k) ]»rotccts 
the green parenohyniatous layer, or celhdar cn- 
rclopCj which performs leaf functions, and is, in 
fact, continued ujiwards through the leaf-stalks 
into the parenchyma of the leav(*s. lielow this 
layer wc come to the tihro vascular hiindle.s. uhieJi 
lie simply in a loose hut anastomosing ring, or 
rather cylinder, through the meshes of which the 
external cellular envelope and (he intevnal pith are 
in direct continuity. When, howe\«'r, the dicoty- 
leilonous stem liecomcs ])er‘nnial, its fihro- vascular 
bundles continue to grow tUrougb the combined 
multiplication of a central layer of peiNistently 


both se]Miratcd surfaces with its wet and viscous 
remnants. Botanists were formerly wont to regard 
this Iiieehanically or accidentallv sfMiarated ‘hark* 


as (i distinct stni(‘- 
ture or organ higlily 
eha met eristic of <li- 
cotylodons, an<l to 
ilistiiignish its layers 
as parts of a natnial 
whole, the epidi'rmis 
* ami cork, the cellular 
! envelo])e, and tli<' 

! hast being resjiee- 
' tively termed outer, 
middle, and inner 
bark, or e]>i-, nn‘so-, 
and endophloiMii; but 
these useless and con- 
fusing terms are now 
ba]»pilyabandoiU‘d by 
careful writers, since 
they are no more <»! 
physiological than of 
morphological iiii- 
])ortaiice. 'The func- 
tions of the ditl« unit 
layers of hark are. of 
ooni-se, as entirelv 
distinct as is llieir 



Fig. 2. — Stem of Lalmmum, 
showing the layers of the hark : 
r, la\er of (Mirk (‘clK; h, green 
CM-Ilular ki>»? • '.hast lihres with 
Mifl l«: st (M il-> ;(iid eiiliiluuiu on 
the inner .surface ; </. woody 

eylii. ler transversed hy luedul- 
with eauibiiuii cells on 

if s III ter suiface. 


origin: the prote(ti\e 

function of the epidermis even with its cuticle, 
being instillicient. this is >u]>])lcnieiited hy the 
corky l.aycr, which grow> continuously from a 
layt'r of perniancntly OTnlnyonic cells, the cork 
cambium (see (’oitK)! 'the cellular envelope con- 
tinues to vegetate, more or less actively, so long aa 
any liglit finds its way through tln^ cork lawyer, air 
too finding access through IooscikmI openings of 
this, the lenticels; while the functions of the 
hast are more (‘omple.x, and are sejjarfitely dis- 
eussetl (see Bast). 'Phe tannin and other im- 
]K)rtant principles to which hark so often owes its 
economic importance, are nsnally to lie regarded 
from tlie standpoint of V(*getable physiologv not as 
n».serve materials, hut ratlier as waste proam'ts of 
the plant’s activities, which are either contained in 
tlie laticiferoiis vessels, or deposited in the cellular 
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envelope and in the cells of the soft bast by 
the descending sap. The outer layera of thick 
barks usually crack as the s^em expands within ; 
but in the lace-bark tree of the West Indies 
{TAtgetia HnteaHa) tlie bast fibres separate regu- 
larly, and layer after layer may thus bo stri])petl 
off, showing lozenge-shaped meshes arranged with 
beautiful regularity. 

Bur/c for Tanning. — The bark of many trees is 
capable of being used for Tanning (q.v. ), but those 
kimls are usually preferred which are rich in tan- 
nin (see Tannic Acid), although other properties 
besiiles the percentage of tannin determine the 
xaliie of a bark for ineparing leather. Oak bark 
from Qiiercns rohnr and prdnnrHlaia are used more 
than all other kinds in Europe, and contain from 
7 to 11 i)er cent, of tannin; but the harks of 
willow, larch, Scotch fir, birch„an<l alder are like- 
wise emphyed to a considerable extent. That of 
the Chestnut [Cantanea, cc.srn) is much esteemed. 
From both bark and Avood of this tree an ex- 
tract is niado in h'ram^e which is largely used 
both in tanning and dyeing. In S])ain, tanners 
employ the inner layer of the hark of (he cork 
oak. Three sj)ecies of oak are used for tanning 
in the llnite<l States- namely, Q acre ns f/nrtoria, 
prinns, ami f drain i the former two contain about ti 
per cent., find the last 8 0 jku- cent, of tannin. West 
of the Jtocky Mountains, the hark of the Qurrrns 
drnsijlora ^ which contains UJ*5 per cent, of tannin, 
is j>referred. Ihit tin; hark most used for tanning, 
both in the States ami in Canmla, is that of the 
Ifernloek Spruce {Ai)ics Canadrnsis). Tt contains 
from 14 to U» ]»er cent, of tannin. This bark has 
hecoim; so much use<l for tanning, and its ex- 
tract for both ilyeing and tanning, that the annual 
])r()ducti()ii of it in the United States has reached 
the enormous amount of 1,1 00, 000 tons, Avhile the 
quantity of oak bark used <hH‘s not excee<l .855,000 
tons. Hemlock bark is largely exported from 
America. The Araria drrnrrrns^ a tree indigemms 
to Australia and Tasmania, yiehls a hark very ri<*h 
in tannin, ami it has been much used in England. 
The bark of tbe Lavopirrugi mn Lorrnfziiy from 
tbe Argentine Ilcpiibli<‘, contains ‘20 per cent, of 
tannin, and is very ])opuhir as a tanning material 
in iM’ance. Some; of the aliove barks are trans- 
]>orte<l in the form of extracts. 

The barl ing of trees can be accomplished with 
facility only i?J spring, when the saji lias bi'gun to 
circulate. The tree being felled, the rough ex- 
ternal lifeless jiarts of the bark are removed as 
useless by means of a sharp instrument called a 
srramr : the smaller branches are cut into lengths 
of aliout two feet, ami their bark is IoosciumI by 
beating with a mallet, and easily taken otl- as 
boys at the same season make jdane-tree whistles ; 
the bark of the trunk and main branches is cut 
through by a cbisci like . instrument, called a 
barling-irony into similar lengths, each of which i.s 
divideil longitudinally, ami Jinally stri[q»ed off by 
the aid of mallets, chi.sels, iixe, Th(‘ b;irk is soiiie- 
iimes dried in sheds, b<*ing phu'<;<l on narrow 
shelves or frames in suc,h a ^^ay that there may 
be a very free circulation of air about it; some- 
times in the open air, when it is very generally 
made to rest in a slojiing position against trunks 
of trees placed hori/ uitally at a Jit»le distjiiice 
from the ground, or against ra< I. toriu d of forked 
sticks with cross-bars. 'I'lie larger pieces of bark are 
placed so as to protect the smaller both from sun 
and rain. Great care is necessary in ho drying 
of bark, as it is much sj»oile<l if allnv ed to get 
mouhly, and is liabh; t^) suffer injury from rain 
or frmu the exposure of its inner surface to the 
sun. Bark Mas, and to .sotik* extent still is, a very 
important source of the revenue derived from 
many woods and coppices ; but in numerous dis- 


tricts of Great Britain, oak and other coppice-wood 
is no longer a profitable forest crop, owing to the 
low price to wluch bark has fallen. 

Uses of Bttrk by Savage llaces , — In the ethno- 
graphical collections of many museums will be 
found some curious ap])lications of bark. Some 
tribes of North American Indians make their 
canoes of hirch bark, and in British Guiana they 
are made of the bark of Purple Heart ( Copaifera 
adjiflora) and of Locust ( Conrbaril), Of 
)irch hark, the Bed Indians also construct baskets, 
cans, <S:c. In Sweden it is use<l as a material for 
carved boxes, and in l.«aplaTi^ for Jliaskets and 
slices. Goats are made in British Columbia from 
pine bark, and tliis garment is formed of an elm 
t»ark by tbe Ainos of .Jajian. In botli cases the 
bark is Moven in strips. Some aboriginal races 
make blankets and various articles of clothing of 
prepared bark from different trees, wbicli in some 
cases is thick and woolly, and in otliens thin and 
papery. A kind of lace is obtained fiom the Lace- 
bark (q-v.) of Jamaica. Paper is made in different 
parts of tbe Avorld from the bark of a nunilior of 
speci<‘s of trees, but some kinds are used (piite 
locally (.see PAPKit). At least one aboriginal tribe 
in Australia form their shields of bark. Bread of 
birch bark is eaten in Nortli->vest America ; and in 
NoiAvav ami Lapland, in times of scarcity, of that 
of elm and [due. One of the most juimitive cook- 
ing- vessels KiioAvn is made of hark, and is used hy 
the Shompengs inhabiting the interior of the Great 
Nicobar. 

Ptark in Mcdlrinry Ur. — Tlic principal barks 
used in medicine will be found noticed in separate 
articles. Amongst them may be noteil Angostura 
Bark (Gusparia); Ca.scarilla ((’ascarilla Bark, 
Eleutheria Bark); Cascara (Sagrada Bark, Sacred 
Bark, (California Buckthorn Bark); (’incliona. 
(Ginchona Bark, Peruvian Bark, Jesuits’ Bark, 
Gliina Bark, Arica Bark, Galasaya Bark, (’roAvu 
Bark, ( ’nixlainim'a Bark, Loxa Bark, liodger Bark. 
Bed Bark. t^>nill Bark, i'irc.); (.cinnamon Bark; 
Winter's Bark; Witch Hazel (Hamamclis); 
Bebeerine.- When bark is mentioned Avitbout any 
prolix, it is usually (cinchona, otherwise called 
Peruvian or Jesuits' Bark, that is iiitemled. 

The barks used for «lA(ung, tanning, and other 
purposes in the arts, being generally named from 
the tree.s \\bieli ]>rodiico tlimn, ]»articular references 
here are uii necessary. 

Rark-lM^elles, a name loosely applied to a 
nnnibor of (.'oleoptera wbieli devour the bark of 
trees. Some of them an; meiiiber.s of a family 
knoAvn to entomologists as Nylo])baga, or avoimI- 
eaters. Many beetles eat wood and such sub- 
stances, but the forms in <iuestioii arc of s])ecuil 



Fig. 1.— Gallerii's made in Pine-bark by parent (hori- 
zontal) and larvie (vci-tical) of 2^oinicu» typographus. 

importance as foro.st pests. Tbe adults are nid. 
content, like so many otlier beetles, M’itli finding 
underneatb the loose hark of trees a safe nur- 
serv for their larvie, but bore passages, M^hence 
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the lavvce again bore outwards, so <b>ing great 
damage. Tims the Tj^pographer Beetle {Tomicius 
typo^raphas) bores, pairs, and breeds in the bark 
of pine-trees, and the larva', laid in side recesses, 
eat their way out laterally, leaving their mark in 
the form of the curious galleries described by the 
title ‘ ty pographus. ’ In 1783 this beetle is said to 
have ravaged the Harz Forest in Germany to 
the extent of a million and a lialf of ^jines, and 
so revived its popular name of ‘ the Turk,' by 
which it is referred to in some old (German 
liturgies. Anotlier Pine-beetle {Ilylnrgiis phii- 
perdu) is ^Iso formidable devastator. The 
maggots develop' '*in recesses from the main 
tunnel, bore their way tliroiigh the bark, fly to 
other trees, and eat into the tender shoots. It 
is this last habit wliiidi is obviously most injuri- 
ous. The tender bjirk of the young slioots of the 
Scotch fir, spruce, larch, &c. is the favourite 
food of the Pine- weevil {Uylohiuft ahietiit), wliile 
the ir ggots form winding galleries in the soft 
wood under the bark. The Ash-bark Beetle 
{Ilylcsindfi fruxini) is a frequent ])est in planta- 
tions whore thinning and removal of sickly 
branches is insuHiciently attended to. Another 
common form is the Elm-bark Beetle [Scolytus 
destructor). The female makes a burrow about 
3 -5 inches long, and lays a humlicd or more eggs. 


1 

c 


‘J. 

(X, (iallorics by Elm-bark IJcrtle [Srohitia dntnictor) ^ 

h, 11m! iiisrc.t., maguilifd ; r, natural sizr. 

The restless grubs bore outwanls as usual at right 
angle's to the parent gallery. As a curative device, 
tb(.‘ outer bark of elms is s(»me« lines removed, with 
the result of <*.ausing a vigorous tlow of sap, which 
in suine, way or other kills tlie maggots. For 
further information as t*) tln.'se fre<iucnt and for- 
midable ])ests, which are of no little practical 
importance. Miss Ormerod’s work on Tujurlxms In- 
si'x'ts may bo consnlied. 'J'he same work gives an 
account of some of the necessary precautions of 
thinning, cleaning, ^:c. , as well as of the curative 
n’ocesses of washing, scraping, ami the like. See 
Ieetlk. 

Ilarkei% Edmund Hknhy, clas.sical scholar, 
Mas born in 1788 at Ifollym, "Nhukshire, and stmlied 
at Gambrhige. He jirepared editions of several 
Latin classics, a translation of Ihitlmann's (hrcl 
(}r((ninuii\ and numerous contribution?, to jicriod- 
icals, particnl.arly to the Classicid Journal : and 
during a five years’ residence Avilh Dr Par*-, he Avas 
led to undertake a revision of Stephens’ I'hrsaurus 
TJn(fu(vGra’.eu'{Vlyi)\^. folio, 18‘2<)). This gigantic- 
work was vioU'iitl;, assailed in the Quarterly lle- 
riew by Hlomlield, agaimst whom Barker wrote his 
Aristarchus AuH-lilo/nfieldianus (1818). Barker’s 
Parriana (2 vols. 1828-21)), and his posthumous 
Ilcnumscenees of Professor Pttrstm (2 vtils. 1852), 
give much information aoout thosv. tAvo fanious 
•scholars, but are ill-diuesteil fti I not entirely 
reliable. He lost all that he had in a laAvsuit, 
was obliged to sell his fine library, and was throAvn 




into a debtors’ prison. He died in London, March 
21, 1839, in extreme poverty. 

Barker’s llIiir(Fr. Roue a react ion ^ Gcr. 
Segners Wasserrad), a Avater-Avheel invented by a 
Dr Barker toAvards the middle of the 18th century. 



Fig. 1. 

It is rejjresented in its simplest or ty))ical form in 
fig. 1. A is a wide metal pine, resting at its 
lower cml, hy the steel spindle on a metal block 
B, and kept in a vi'rtieal position hy the spindle S, 
at its u]q>er mid, Avhieh passes through tlie frame of 
the machine. Near its lower end. two smaller niiies 
or arms (', are insmD'd, wliich ])roject liori- 
zoiitally from it. and these have each, at the 
outer extremity, a hole cut Innizontcally in them, 
opi-ning loAvards ojqmsite sides. 'I'lie Avater is 
su])plied hy the pipe P. d'ln- reai-tion cansed hy 
the Avater gu'-^liing from the arms, forces them 
backwards, and gives to tin* Avhole machine a 
rotatory motion. Snppi>se that tlie arms Avere 
, close.d all round, the ]n‘essnre of the water against 
j the sid(*s would he proportional to the heiglit <*f 
: the Avater in the j)i])e A, and the pressure against 
any particular surface of tlie side Avouhl [noiluce 
no motion of the arm, l)ecanse an equal pressure 
is e\<-ite«l in a contraiA ilin-ciion upon a corre- 
siKUiding surface oj»posile to it. Noav, if one of 
, these surfaces he cut out, the pressure against the 
other being uM(-ount(‘ract«Ml, Luces the arm in the 
, opposite ilireelion tf> that of the .'^ide in AA’bicli the 
hole is niadt'. This b(*ing done to hotli arms on 
' ojqio^iti* sides. tAvo e<inal ]»ressuies are ju-otluced, 
which eon.spire in generating the same motion of 
rotation. As sooii as moiioii ensues, centrifugal 
forcii comes into ]>lay, Avliicli, throAving the Avater 
, out toAvards the ends of the arms, increa-ses the 
' rapiilitv of its discharge, 

' and therefore iiiereases 
I the reaction, 
i 'Phe power is nianifestl\ 
increased by boigbtening 
tlui Avater-column, or by 
lengthening ibe arms - 
the former increasing llu- 
j)rc.'*suro of the AA'ater, and Fig. 2. 

the latter increasing tlie 

IcA-^erage. Tn the mill shoAvn in the figure, the 
eohimn in A cannot be aiU antageously heightened, 
for the higher it rises, tbe greater must be the 
weiglit Avhicb tbe conical spimlle, T, has to sustain, 
and the greater, consequently, becomes the friction. 

I Hence, in the reaction av heels iioav in use, the 
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original Barker's Mill lia»s 1)eon so rnoditied as to 
allow of the waUir being conducted from the 
reservoir below the arms instead of above. The 
lower of these machines may bo also increased 
ly ifsing curved (tig. 2) instead of straight arms. 
See Water - rowEu. 

Barking:* an irregular straggling market- town 
of Essex, «>n the left bank (»f tlie Kodhig, 7 miles 
NE. of Loudon. It. has a line ohl church, but 
scarce any remains of its ancient abbey (founded 
670), once one of the richest and most import- 
ant Benedictine convcjits in tlie king<lom. It was 
burnt ])y the I)ant‘s in S70, but was splendhlly 
rebuilt about tlie mid<llc of the lOth century by 
King E<lgar. The Abbess of Barking was one 
of four ladies who held the rank of baroness in 
right of their ollice. Market gardening, the manu- 
facture of jute, and lisliing give eiiiploynient 
to the iniiabilants, ( ISSI ) 9208 in number. A 
flotilla of fishing siiKKtks bcdongs to the town, their 
harbour being Barking ('reek, at the mouth of 
the river. Near this ]»oint the sewage of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works empties into the 
Thames. 

Barlaaiii and Josaiiliat, one of the most 
widely -sprca< I religious romances of the iiihblle 
ages, relating tin; conversion of the Indian prince 
Josaphat by the hermit Barlaain, bis subseuuent 
resistance of all forms <>f teniidatioii, aiul his 
becoming a hermit. 'Plic story, nowever, has been 
discovered t(» be uothing lutins or less than a 
Christianised version of the leg<‘ndary history of 
Buddha, agreeing with it in all essentials and 
many details, 'the very name Joasaph is merely 
the Jbuldha under another name, the word 
or Jnsaphaf being simply a corruption of the 
word liuiU.sat. llhys Ibivids notes that doasaph 
is in Arabic written also Yiidasatf ; arul this, 
through a CMinfiision between the Arabic h'tters V 
an<l B, is for Bodisatva, a f ide of the future Bmhlha 
which is constantly rep(^ated in the Buddhist Birth 
Stories. The Buddhist origin of the romance was 
first pointed out by Lahoulaye in l8o9, hut 
was hrst ])roved by Dr Ftdix Liebrecht in ISfiO. 
Tlie celebrateil theological writer, dobii of Damas- 
cus, wlio nourished in t In; Sib ceiiturv at flie court of 
the <.alif of Bagdad, ami afterwanls became a monk, 
is regarded by many s<-liolars (such as Max Muller, 
(bistori l*aris, and Kliys Davids) as the author or 
ratluir translator of the origimi.l (Jreek text, wbieb 
was first iMi])lisbed by .M. fh* Boissoiuule in the 4tb 
Vi>Ium(! of bis Az/m/^/n (Baris, 1S82). M, Zoteii- 
berg, in bi.s edition of a Kieiicb \eisioii, published 
ill collaboration with M. Baul Meyci in 1804, 
expres.sc<l tin* oidnion, adopte<l also liy Idttrc, that 
the work liad ju'obably been composed in Egypt, 
and that it was anterior to Islaiuism ; but M. /<»ten- 
berg Ijas since made »>ut a .strong ease to prove tliat 
the (Jreek text was edite«l in Syria in tin* first 
half of the 7th century by a monk named John, 
belonging to the convent of Saint Saba, that 
it contains traces of the. ndigious coiitr')Ccrsies 

t ieculiar to that time, and UlmI this version lias 
>een the source of all the translat ions and known 
imitations. Wliatevtir its ultimate origin, this 
romance (juickly became j>opiibir, and was trails 
lated into many Enrojiean languages. Itixistsin 
J4;itiii, Krcneli, ftalian, Sjianisli, (icrnian, English, 
Swedish, ami Dutch veisions, and was even trans- 
lated as tiarly as 1204 into Icelaiidie. In tlu^ oflicial 
Martjfrolommu drawn up by Cardinal Baronins for 
use in the Wi^steni ChureJi, and authorised by I'opo 
Sixtus W (loHo-UO), appear, under the date of 
the 27tli of November, ‘the holy saints Barlaam 
and dus.ifdiat of India, on the borders of lYnsia, 
whosi< wonderful- acts St .loiiu of Damiuscus lias 
de8eiib'->d. ’ It Its iiii possible to discover at what 


precise date their canonisation was first decreed, 
luit they appear in the Catido^ns Snmtormn of 
Betrus ite Natalibus, wdio was Bishon of Equilium 
from 1870 to 1400, and it was from tliis source that 
Cardinal Baronins adopted their names into his 
authorised Martvrology. The name of ‘the holy 
.losaph, s»>n of Aheiier, king of India,’ apjiears in 
the corresponding manual of worshi}> in use in the 
Creek Cliureh under date of August 2(5. Brofes.sor 
Max Muller ])oinis out that (Jotama the Buddha, 
uiuler the name of St .losaphat, is at the present 
day oliicially recognised and honoured throughout 
Catholic Christmidom as a saiiiJ.of th^ Church of 
Christ, and adds that ‘ few' s&iiits have a bettor 
claim to the title than Buddha; and no one either 
in the (Jreek or in the Uonuiu Church need ho 
ashamed of having ])aid to Buddha’s memory the 
honour that was intendeil for St Josajihat, the 
prince, tln^ hermit, and the saint.’ See ‘Die 
(^uellen des Barlaam uiul Josaphat,’ in Felix 
Jdehreeht’s .Z’zo* Volksktinde (1879); Ma.x Miiller, 
‘On the Migration of Fables,’ in vol. iii. of Chips 
from (I (term on Workskop (1880); Buddhist 
Birth Stories^ by Ubys Davids (1880); Notice sitr 
Ic Lirrc dc Barhiuni ct Joaso/di^ ttccomjnnjn^e 
d'cdtnfits tin fc.i fc Crn: ct dcs versions Araue ct 
Ethiuoicnnr, by II. Zoteiiberg (1880); and J. 
Hall s article tbereon in voL xv. of the Bcvue 
de Vlitstoire dcs ltcli(]ions (Jan. -Feb. 1887). 

Bar-le-Bll<% capital of the French depaitnumt 
of Menst‘, situated on the river Oriiaiii and the 
Marne- liliiiie canal, 1“)8 miles E, of Baris by rail. 
It manufactures cotton and calicoes, and carries on 
a considerable trade in timber from the N'osges, for 
the use of Baris, and in iron, wool, and wine. 
Bar-le Due lia.'i a communal <‘oll('ge, normal school, 
theatre, musmim, and ])ublic lilirary. Us juiiied 
castle, long the stronghold of the Dulkes of Bar ( Ja* 
Barrois), still ovmlooks the entrance into Lorraine. 
Bop. (1881) 17,421. 

Uiirlettix. a seaport of Italy, on the Adriatic, 
81 miles N\V. of Bari by rail. It carries on a 
large shipping - 1 rade w ith (Ireece, the Ionian 
Islamls, ami ntlier ports of the Adiialic. The 
town U well built, luuidsome, ami clean; it has 
a line <‘atliedral, a colossal statue supposed to 
re]»res<*iit the Fmj>eror Heraclius, a ccdlege, 
theatre, and e.istle, formerly one of the most im- 
pregnable fortresses in Italy. Bop. ( 1881 ) 81,994. 

Burley {JIordcnm)y a (•♦•real or grass crop. 
In onlinarv cultivation it is annual, but some 
lianly varieties are sown in autumn, and execjit in 
.severe wiutms, survive ami ripmi the second year, 
or if frtMjUciilly cut green and not allowerl to 
mature seed, may eoiitimie to grow' foi' sovenil 
years. Tin.' cultivation of it exiends from Italy 
northwards in Eurojie. It is better Hda])te«l than 
any other grain to tbt' most northern regions of 
tlie grain , rowing licit. Some of its varieties 
are eultivaied with ad\fiiitage where the climate 
is too cold, or the suniimu- too short, for any 
other cereiil cr()[>. It extcmls over a wider eli- 
niatic range than any of tlie other grains. Barley- 
im al is Used for bn ad in tlie nortli of Europe, but 
in other jiarls it is used as a borse-corii, or 
eonverteil into malt for the making of beer, or 
tieprivoil of ii.s outer husky covering, and so used 
a.s an arti<‘le of liumaii food ealleil pot-harle/f, 
or w’lieii well rounded ami ))olisbed in the mill, 
•pearl -bn rlc tf : this is sometimes ground into a line 
fpiality of tiarley-ineal. 

By botanists cultivated barley in England is 
divided into three species. H. imVr/rrn; ( 
or Bigg) is distinguished by having the grains in 
four rows ; li. hcxasticham in six row's ; ami //. 
disUrhnm in two row's. But the lower part of the 
spike ill the varieties ranked under i/. vulgaTC 
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is often »ix*rowed, and only the upper part four- 
rowetl ; and in rich soils, a tendency to resume 
the six-rowetl form is otherwise manifest. A kind 
with naked seeds, called iiiberian Barley {H. extent 



Barley : 

a, a spike in fruit; h, a rlu-.ti-r of thnn spikelcts in flower, 
with nw’us roiiiove^l ; r, a Mower witJi pules; r/, a grulii 
(outer side). 

of sonic writiM’s), is cultivated in some j>art?> of 
Europe, hut it is liable to loss in liarvcst throuj^h 
tli(‘ ^rain, wlihdi is sli^^litly attaclnul to tin* straw, 
slmkinj^: ofV; its straw is ri^oanled as richer foiul for 
catlh^ than that of most other kind's. I’lni XcfKitd 
or Ifiinuhtya Btalcy, anothei' variety with naked 
seeds, has Ix^en reeoinniendi'd as particularly 
adapteil for cold inonntainous regions, yiiddin^ 
j;ood crojis in the lliin.alaya at an tdevatioii of 
UdHH) feet above the sea. — Of the two-rowed 
harleN there are many varh‘ti(;s, of which the 
Oommon or lutrly Knylish, (lithirn Proy, Ititf Ben, 
JBdleft's Bed/f/rec, and tin* PItentlier are amon^ 
the most esteemed, the latter hein^ in particular 
demand for hrewin;;'. Tlie Symt or Bidth- 
dutc Barley (//. zeo>'rit<m) al>o tworoweil, 
hut is (listin;jfuislied hy the t,oains staiidiii;^ out 
from the spike, their awns spreailin;;: very whhdy. 
It i sometimes ealleil Pennan Rif', as it swells hy 
hoiline in the way tliat rict^ does, and for some 
purposes forms a ^ood substitute fur it. It is 
scarcely cultivated in Britain, Imt is in much 
esteem in Oermany, and succeeds well in the Alps 
at an elevation ci feet. 

y/. yrid,eu.se and il. nn(rin/tjn are barley ‘^ra.sses 
seen in natural British pastures, hut are of no 
practical value. 

Barley is inert ])rnductive where the climate is 
moderately dry and warm. No count ly si*ems lo 
possess a soil ami ilimate better suited to its 
},n’owth than many parts of Britain, in former 
times, this <(rain was lart^elv emploved in the 
British islands as Iminan fooil ; and is still iisi'd 
in some parts of freland, ami in the Tfi^ddaiids 
of Scotland. Fine maltin;^^ barley always com- 
mands a ready demand in tlie London market, as 
well as a high price. 

Barley occupies a prominent jdace in tin; rotation 
of tlie lighter class of arable lands, such as in 
Suffolk and Norfolk. Fine malting (lualities are 
grown on the turnip-soils of these coujities, as well 
ns throughout the south eastern counties, where 
the four-course rotation is adopteil. In tliis 
rotation, the barley follows the turnip-crop. I’lie 
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ground is workeil into a fine tilling condition on 
the surface, and the seed is either hromlcast or 
drilled in h'ehruary .ir Marcli, depending on the 
weather and the condition of the soil, at tlie rate 
of two, three, or four bushels to the acre. " On 
strong land or on very rich soils, the barley -crop is 
sown after a grain crop, say wheat, as it is fouml 
to give a better (puility,*^ thougli not such a 
heavy croj). In the south of England, barley is 
allowed to staml till the grain is fully ripe, when it 
is either cut with the scythe or most commonly 
now with the reaping-machine. In .some parts, 
where the straw i'- very shurt and the hulk small, 
it is not hound up into sheaves, hut remains in the 
swath for a few days, wlien it is afterwards carted, 
and stored in barns or olilong stacks. The produce 
is more intluenced by the sca.sons than that of 
wheat, as it is liable to .suth*r from droughts in the 
(*arly jiart of tlitj year, and when sown late in veiy 
dry sea.sons, it .sometimes remains for weeks and 
months without germinating, and never comes to a 
crop. This i.s all the more striking wlum it is 
remembered that if sown under favourable con- 
ditions, barley germinates more iinickly than any 
other grain crop, hidng up within tliriM* or four days. 
On well-farmed land, from 4S to (50 bushels and 
upwards are got to the acre. In the jieaty .soils of 
the fens of Lincoliisliire, barley is not ralsetl, as it 
is too liable to lodge with the rain ; neither is 
it a favourite crop in the moist climate of the 
west of England. 

Barley has long been grown in Scotland. The 
level t»arts of the Lothians and other counties in 
the east of Scotland, ^\ith Moray, Inverness, and 
. Ihiss in the north, are the districts in wliich the 
j linest crops are raised, lii the.se districts l»arley is 
I commonly sown altm- a noriion only of the tuniiie 
I break. Nloray^hire barley has long been famous 
i for its line sample, and is in great demand witli 
■ English hr<;wers. On the other hand, in the less 
: g(.*nial climate of tin* western counties, and al.so of 
• the nj»])er jjait^ Alierdeenshire, BanH’shin*, and 
! Pcrtlishire, less barley is sown, and oats fre<piently 
, .siicc<‘ed the green -crops. In these parts tlie variety 
j known as here, oi bigg, is ]»n‘fened to any other, 

I as il is not so liable to hnlge, and it withstands wet 
: weather better, and comes earlier to imitnrity. 
Bere i.*' the variety which is cultivated by many of 
the .small c(»tters in tiie Highlands and islands. 
Instead of a rolati<ni in whicli green-croj).s tind a 
]dace, a .succession of corn-crops is taken, and an 
oceasional rest is given to the soil. The crop, wlieri 
ripe, is cut hy sickle, scyllit*, or rraping-iinudiiin* ; 
hound u]> at once, .iml put into stooks, to defend it 
from the weather till ready to (art, and to he built 
up in neat round stacks. Idie grain is. invariably 
thrashed out by macliinery. 

On good turnip s()il> the land is enriehed by the 
droppings of the slu*ep, fretpiently fed on eake. and 
eorii along with the roots, and manure is not often 
directly apjdied t<» the l»arley -mop. When the tur- 
nip-erop is dra,w n fr<»m tin* land, unless the soil is 
very rich, the harh*y should have a dressing of some 
phosj)}iatic manure, say cwt. or 1 cw't. per acre 
of superphosphate hone-meal, or lish-guano, at the 
time of sow ing, and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda after 
the plant is well nji. ami the roots spreading througli 
the .soil. 

Barl€\V-l>roak. an oM English country game, 
originally* played hy thri*e couples, resembling 
/Prisoners Bffrs. One cou]>le, left in a middle den 
called ‘hell,' had to catch tlie others, who could 
break or sepai'ulc when about to he overtaken. 
They then changed iiartners, hut w hen caught, had 
lo take tln‘ii turn in catching the otlier.s. The 
game is allud<*d to by Sir Philip Sidney, Suckling, 
and Herrick. The lirst half of the name ma^v ho 
from the grain, barUy, because often played in a 
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corn-field or barley-liel<l, or it may be barley or 
parley (¥t, parlez)^ a common chiUli*en’s term for 
a truce during a game. • 

Barleycorilf John, a personification of the 
spirit of barley, or malt-liquor, often used jocularly, 
and in humorous verse. This usage is compara- 
tively ancient. Dr Murray’s Dictionary quotes a 
title" in the l^eoysian Library, alsnit 1620, ‘A 
pleasant new ballad ... of tlie bloody murther 
of Sir John Harleycorn.’ Burns’s balhul on John 
Barleycorn, ‘There was Three Kings into the East,’ 
is well known, and more popular than the vei'se 
deserves. 

Barley a confection prepared with 
sugar and a decoction of barley. 

Barlow, Joel, an American poet ami poli- 
tician, born in 1755 at Reading in Connecticut. 
He .studied at Dartmouth and Yale Colleges, 
and was intende<l for the profession of the law, 
but served as a military cbaplain during tbe War 
of Independence. In 17S7 he published a poem 
called The V ision of Culumhua^ which abounds 
in beautiful passages, but is overburdened with 
political and philosophical disipiisitions, and dis- 
iigured by singularities of expression. Barlow 
came to England in 178S as agent for a land com- 
pany, but Iin<ling that he was merely a tool of 
swindlers, he threw up his post, went to l*aris, 
where he sign.*Uise<l himself by zealous rejmblic- 
anism ; published in 1792 in London a poem en- 
titled The Coiifipiracy of Kijiys ; and emteayoured 
also to work upon tlie public mind in Eng- 
land by political pamphlebs. In autumn 1792 he 
was <lopute<l by the London reformei-s, with whom 
be was a.ssociale<l, to procee<l to Paris, where he 
received the rights oi French eitizensliip. He 
was one of the commission sent by France for t he 
organisation of Savoy. He spent .some yeai*s 
on the continent of Europe in political, literary, 
ami mercantile pursuits, in wliicli he made a for- 
tune, ami served fora short time as American consul 
at Algiers. He returned to Amori^ra in 1805, and 
was appointed ambjissador to France in 1811. He 
dh'il 22d December 181*2, near Cracow, when <ui 
his way to a conference with the Empen>r 
Napoleon at \’ibia. In liis later years be was 
gat/bering materials for a history of the 1 iiited 
States. II is ( \>h{mhlwl ( 1S07 ), at which he laboured 
for half a life-time, and the germ of which was (mui- 
tained iTi his l q/’ is an historical 

review of events from the time of (.'olumbus to the 
Prench Revolution. Other works are his intem- 
perate Aflrice (u the Pririleyril Orders (1791-95), 
and the wouhl-bc humorous ])oem, Ha.sty Puddintp 
poor stulf sjutc of its poj)ularity. See Todd’s jjfe 
and Letters nfjod liarloie (lvS86). 

Barm. Sec Yeast. 

Bar'mcC*idCS,or BAUMEKTDES,a Persian family 
descen<le<l from IJarmak, a j)hysician ami priest <d 
Balkh, in the ju'ovince of Khorasan, the cra<lle of 
the greatness of the Ab]»asifle califs, umler whom 
the Barmecides rose to the liighest oflicc.-. in the 
state. Khdlid bin Bcrmck became l)rimc-mini.^tcr 
of Abul Abbas Al-Satlah, the lirsi Abbashle calif ; 
ami his influence enduring through the ivigus of A1 
MaiLsur and Al-Malidi, the latter intru-ted him w ith 
the education of bis .son, tiie celebrated Haronn Al- 
Ra.s<-hid. The virtuous and ahh: '{ili\a. Ain .son of 
Khiilid, was inmle vizier by llarouri upon his acces- 
sion to tlie calibite in 786, and both by hi> military 
skill and civil administration contrioul'd largely 
to the prosperity of tbe reign. I’nder bis four son.s, 
Al-Fazl, Ja’afrr, Mobammc«l, ami Alusa, the bouse 
rose to a pibci: of power and spbmdoiir still more 
dangerou.s for a sulqect in the East than in the 
W(3st. Al-Fa/l and .la’afiu especially were virtual 
rulers of the great empire, w’liich stretched from 


Mauritania to Tartary, and were widely celebrated 
for a splendid mag^nanimity and generosity that 
completely eclipsed the calif. Their downfall 
was sudden, terrible, and infamous, and stains the 
gloat monarch’s name with a blot that will never 
be washed aw'ay. After a convivial evening spent 
in diflerent pavilions, at dead of night the calif 
.sent for Ja’afar’s head, and oixlerod Ydliyd and 
Al-h7izl to be flung into luison at Bagdad. Accord- 
ing to the historian Al-Tahari, the whole Barme- 
cide family, men, women, and children, numbering 
over a thousand, were slaughtered wdtli scarce an 
exception. The motives for this^itrocipns massacre 
have never been adequately explained. The 
popular idea is that given in the Arabian Nights. 
The calif took such delight in Ja’afar’.s conversa- 
tion that he desired his companionship even in 
the harem, and therefore married him pro formd 
to his eldest sister, the beautiful Ahhasali. Ja’afar 
hound hinrself by a solemn oath to he his wife’s 
Imshand in name only, hut failed to keep the com- 
pact, and the consequences of his folly brought 
u]M>n his hca<l the merciless w’rath of the oflentled 
calif. Some have hintctl besides at a taint of 
heresy, or at least tolerance of heretics, that may 
have "angered the soul of Haroiiii ‘the ortho- 
dox.’ The only conclusb)n we can come to is that 
of Al-Mas’mli : ‘ As regards the ultimate cause’ (of 
the catastrophe), ‘it is nnknow’n, and Allali is 
Omniscient.’ Sa'id ihn Siilini, the grammarian, 
w'rote : ‘ Of a truth, the Barmechlcs did nothing 
to <leserve Al-Kaschurs severity, hut the day (of 
their power and prosperity) had been long, and 
w'liatso endureth long waxeth I(>ng.sorne. ’ The 
calif sin<*er(‘ly n‘p(‘ntod his enormous crime. From 
that day he never enjoyed refreshing sleep — he 
would have given Ids crown to bring Ja’afar 
hack to life. Nor did the kingdom thrive after the 
extermination of this w iso and enlightene<l family. 
Though the calif lunl forbidden m(*ntion of their 
n.amc on pain of death, he could not save his cars 
from hearing their praises, the con.stant rei'iirrcnco 
of whi(*h must ever navi* added a fiesh sting to his 
penitence. The story, ‘full of the waters of the 
eyi*,' as Finlousi says, took a .strong hold niton the 
Moslem imagination, .‘iml has been told amt retold 
a tbousaud times. See sec. iii. of tbe ‘Terminal 
Essay,' in vol. x. (1886) of Sir Richard F. Burton’s 
Thomumd Nigh fa and a Night, 

Barmecides Fea.st, an imaginary banquet, 
from the story in the Aralnan Night a of one ot the 
Barmecide family wljo put a senes of empt} <li.shes 
before a starving Ix^ggar, giving them magnitieent 
names onti after another as be <li<l so. ’I'lie beggar 
entered into the humour of bis host, making as if 
be were eating heartily, ami at last (iven getting so 
much flustered with his imaginary wine as to give 
him a good box on tbe ear, w hereupon tin* ])rincc, 
deligliteil with the p<M)r fellow's i)atient humour, 
.set a real iinner before him at once. 

BarillCll* a busy town in the district of Dussel 
dorf, Rhenish Prussifi, extending in tbe beautiful 
valley of the Wupiu*]- for about 4 miles from close 
to EllKiifehl almo.st to Langcnfehl. It consists 
of a grou}) of villages and three chief parts now^ 
i oimccted togcAber --Upper, ^liddle, and Lower 
Ih'.rmen — which united form tbe towm of Barmen. 
Nowhere in (b*rmany is so much maiinfacturing 
industry acmimulated in a single ,sj»ot. Barmen 
is the principal scat of the rihhon-manufacture 
on the Continent. Its fabrics go t«» all parts of 
the w'orld. It produces linen, W'oollen, cotton, 
silk, and half-silk ribboim, cloth of yariou.s kinds, 
stay-laces, and thread. It lias also consider- 
able inanufactiin s of .soa]», candles, metal wares, 
buttons, rnaebinery, and pianofortes. There are, 
bcsiiles, in the valley, numerous bleach-fields and 
Turkey-red dye-works. Its workmen number 
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20,000, and the annual value of its manufactures 
is as much as £6,000,000. Barmen is a ^eat mis- 
sionary centre, and possesses the mission-liouse and 
seminary of foreign missions l)elonging to the 
Klienish Missionary Society. Most of its inliahitants 
(in 1871, 74,947; in 1880, *95,941 ; in 1885, 103,066) 
are Protestants — only 15,000 being Catholics. 

Barill 01 lt 1 l 9 a picturesoue and popular water- 
ing-place, in the county or Merioneth, M^ales, at 
tlie mouth of the Maw, 10 miles W. of Dolgelly, 
and ‘230 rniles NW. of Lon<lon. Opposite, apn)ss 
the river, is Oader Idris, ‘2914 feet high. Pop. 151*2. 

Bar'lialvas, properly Joses), inentioiied in 
the Acts of the Apostles as a fellow-labourer of 
Paul, and even honoured with the title of apostle, 
lie is also supposed to have founded the first 
Christian community at Antioch. According to 
tra<lition, ho became* the first Bishoj) of Milan, hut 
Ambrose makes no mention of him among the 
bishops who had preceded him in that see. lie is 
various y re])orted to have died a natural dt‘ath, 
or to heave suftere<l martyrdom in Koine, Alex- 
andria, or (Jyprus, in Gl A.i). His festival is cele- 
brated in the Koman Catholic, Church on June 11. 

The Epistle ascribed to him bears the strongest 
internal evidence of being an Alexandrian for- 
gery of the ‘2<l century. Tliis Epistle contains 
twenty one chapters, tlui first four and a half 
in a Latin version, the rest in the original (Jreek. 
Its aim is obviously to strengthen the faith of 
believers in a jmrely spiritual Christianity. It 
commences by declaring that legul sacrilices are 
abolislied, and then pro(tce<ls to show, though not 
in a very coherent or logical manner, how variously 
(-hrist was foretold in tlu^ Old 'restament. In the 
tenih chapter, it s])iritually allegorises :^hc com- 
mands of Moses c<»ncerning clean and unclean 
beasts ; in the lifteenth, it explains the ‘ true mean- 
ing’ of the Sal>hath ; a, ml in tbe sixteenth, what the 
Temjde really prelignnal. 'Phis conclmh‘s what 
may he ternie<l the doctrinal portion of the E]»istle; 
the remainder, whieh is of a praetieal eharacter, 
(h'scribes the two ways of life -the way of Light 
ami the way of Darkm^ss, ami closes with an 
exh(»rtation that those who road it may so liv«* that 
they may bi*. blessed to all (*ternity. It is a simjde, 
pious, ami earnest work ; but makes a f.ar more 
mlicious use of the New 'I’estament than of the Old. 
t was ascribed to Barnabas by Clemens Ale\- 
aridrinns and Origeii, ami it is found in the fWc.r 
teas ; while its authenticity, if not its author' 
shin, was admitted by Eiisehins and Jerome. It is 
m,w nsnally dated early in the ’id <*entury. 'Plie 
best editions are those of Hilgenfeld (‘2d ed, 1877) 
and (iehhanlt-Harnack (‘2d ed. 1S76). 

BariiallilOS, eongregalion of regular eafions 
of fst Paul, fouiohMl at Milan in 1530, ami sanc- 
tioned by Pope Olfiiiciit, Vi|. two years later. They 
were so called because theehiirch of St Barnabas in 
that city was granted them to ])reaeh in. Their 
special duties were -to attend tlie sick, tc) preach, to 
instruct the young, atnl to take the chaige of souls. 
Tliey soon estahlislieil (liemst'hcs in Italy, I'rance, 
Austria, ami Spain, and e.njoyed the jnivilege ()f 
teaching theology in the srhools t»f Milan tind l^ivia. 
Many eminent men have been setit. forth by them. 
Besides the three usual monastic vows, they took 
a fourth —not to sue for eburcb preferments. In 
Franeo and Austri;* they were einploy<*d in the 
conversion of Ihotestants. J'lu*y have now only 
about twenty monasteries in Italy and .Viistria, 
with their chief house at Koine. They \Nere ex- 
pelled from France in 1880. 

BarilACllN common crnstacea:{. technically 
known as Lepas, and belonging . > the group of 
stalked Cirripedia (ij.v. 1. Like the closely allied 
sessile acorn-shell, a barnaeJo may be said to be a 


crustacean fixed by its head, and kicking the food 
into its mouth by its legs'. So much are they dis- 
guised, however, in tlfeir fixed state, that they were 
formerly referred to the class of molluscs. Careful 
examination of the adult or inspection of the ybung 



Fig. 1. — (Vdnparison of normal Cr ustacean tyjH* with the 
degenerate condition of (‘iirij)edes ( after Darwin ) : 

The s1kuU‘<1 ])ortif»ns tlie arn'sted devclop- 

iiKMit of till* ubiloiiM'M, and tlu* nmi‘k»d <U-g«*iu'raljon, though 
not decroast*, of tlie, antc'.rior head r<-gion, wliich forms the 
hariuudo stalk; m, mouth. 

form sit once demmistratcs the resilly crnstsicean 
character of the sinimal. Though the bsirnacle is 
very msirkedly distingnishesl from the acorn-shcll in 
the <levelojm)e!it of si lloshy sind contrsKdilo stalk, 
tlie general strnetnre is very mncli the same (see 
Acorn -.SHELL ). Tliere is the same complex 
valved shell, the same six pairs of waving thoracic 



Fig. ‘2. - A, lA‘i>a.s liilii ; Ik Sfraliudlum rostratuui 
(after I>.u\vin). 

legs, the same eement-gland aiding by its secretion 
to eilect ailachnient, lie' same liint of <h’generate 
aiiteiime <»n the living suiface, and so on. Like 
most of the Cin ipe«lia, barmudes arc heiinaphro<lite, 
Ailiile some nearly relaUal forms exhibit minute, 
almost exclusively reproductive, ‘ complemental ’ 
males in close association with the normal lier- 
maplirodiles, or with tcmales. 

What has been already noted in regard to the 
life-history of ac.oin-shelN, apjdies ecpially to 
harnaclc.s. laltle yttKj ’iiis {<i.v. ) larva' escai)e 
from the egg-cases, and after moulting several 
times, pass into a socoimI stage, like such water- 
tleas as DupJnda or Cupns. I'he first ]>air of 
appeiidage.s heeome suctorial, and alter a period of 
free-swimming, the pupa settles down onsomelloat- 
iiig object, mooring itself at first hy means of its 
antenharv suckers, hut rapidly becoming glued by 
the secretion of the cement-ducts. After fixing, iin- 
portant changes in struetuve and position speedily 
tieciir, the valved sludl is developed, and the perfect 
adult form gradually assumed. The food consists 
of small animals swept to the month by the curled 
waving legs. Growth is somewhat rapid, but the 
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skin •casting of the adult is, except in one genus, 
much restricteil. Neither the valves nor the 
uniting nienibraiie, nor that •Torniiiig the stalk, are 
moulted, but the surfjice gradually disintegrates 
and is removed, perhaps sometimes in flakes, 



Fig. 3. — Attaciiti«l Pupa Fig. 4.- Structure of 

of Lep i.^ (lUistratis after removing right shell ami 

(after Darwin) : integument (aft^r Darwin). 

The t . h, 

ruimiug to auteumu, a. Ic c.s ; d, \.is dele 

ovary; /, <tvi<luel ; ;/, tlioraeic 
legs; hy ‘ Carina ; ’ /, terj;nm ; 
‘scutum;’ ly cirrus or penis; in, 
umsele. 

wliilsb new and larger laytus arc formed l)eueath. 
The eonimonest s])ecies, Lr/ttts nuatifi'm, is soim*- 
tiiiies Ui inclios in length, but most <)f this goes to 
tlu: stalk. 

The .stalked Cirrijiedia have a w<»rM-wi<le <lis* 
tribuLioii, especially, however, in the warmer .seas. 
Nearly half of the Lojiailhhe are attached to float - 
iiig objects, and are therefore peculiarly cosmo- 
politan. Some species are able to bore ( Litho- 
tnja), and more than on<^ form has lieen found on 
shark, turtle, or whale. 'Vha stalked eirrij>edes are 
mu^h more aueient than the sessile lhilaiiid;e, their 
gi'ldviii age dating hack to the cretaceous piuaod. 
The history of knowledge in icgar<l to the barnacle 
is i\ striking illustralion of progn'ss. ^Vhile the 
early naturalists, such as (ouard ( lol>7), ahandoinMl 
themselves to the citation of pojiular m\ llis, 
according to which the hariiacle was the young 
form of a goose (see J3 .\knacl1': (Joose), the 
animal became at a lattu* date the object of serious 
hut not exhaustive study, and was referred t<» the 
Mollusca, or reganled as intermediate lietween 
them ami Crustacea ; while within the last lifty 
years the di.scovcry of (he life-history has imule 
tlie position of lluise iiit(;r(‘sting forms (‘iitindy 
iiitelligilde, ami the monogiaph of Darwin has 
furiiislied an api»ro\imatoly comjilete diagnosis of 
all the forms known in 18o7. Suhseiiueril re.search 
has only been an amplihcatioii and corroboration 
of iiis classic work. Apart from their oc<uirrence 
on ships, lloatiiig timber, Ac., the stalked cirri- 
)edes have little practical interest, exce]>t that a 
ow forms are, like so’ne of the acorii- 

shells, big and dainty enough to be eaten. Sc* 
Acokn-shells, ClliKiPEDJ V; Darwiii s Kay Societ^> 
Monographs; and Max .\liillers .SV/>7?cr ^ 7' 

(2d series), for the uiyi'ti of the h. micic goose. 

llaiTiaele (or Keumicle) l^oo.se {Anficr 
henuchi or Hernichi h ifrupHl.s), tlic bird wliich tJie 
natural history of former <lays gravely i presented 
as deriving its origin from a crustacean tlie bar- 
nacle. Jn tin middle ages, during what lias been 
well called the period of mythical zoology, the 
enigmatical 1 strue*tiire of tJie barnacle {Lrpns ana- 
tij):ra)y known in Germany a.s the ‘duck-musser 


{Enten-niusvhd), somehow led it to be regarded as 
the young stage of the barnacle goose. The bird 
is in size smaller than the common wild goose, 



13arnuclc (jIuusc. 


Ijcing a little more than 2 feet long, and about 
5 lb. in weight. The bill is somewhat longer than 
the head, the wings long and ])oinied, (lie tail 
short ainl rounded, the black and white jiluniage 
very prettily marketl. Jt is a common winter 
visitant of the western coasts of Kritain and of 
Ireland, and retires in spring to its lioiiie in more 
northern regions, where it breeds, vast numheis 
pas.sing iiortliward along the coast of Norway to 
the Arctic Ocean. It is highly esteemed for" tlie 
ta))le. 

The Kreiit Goose, or Kreiit |}aniacl<‘ {A user or 
Jicnn'rht hnnfii of some naturalists), has frcrpieiitly 
ri'ceiveil the name of harnach* goose, and no littfe 
confusion has thus arismi. It is a smaller hinl 
with much darker )>lnmag(‘, remarkable for li'iigtl: 
of wing and powerful (light, and for its distant 
migrations. It is at home in high northern lati- 
tudes, but occurs as a common winter Idnl of- 
jiassage in (lie riiili'd Stat(*s and Ganada, as also 
m Kritain and on the contiiumt of Knrojie. It is 
exeellent for (be table. 

Ver\ nearly allied to these spiudc's is the Hed- 
breasted Goo.se, or Ked-breasted Karnacle (vl/^v<r 
niJiroUis), a b(‘aii(ifnl bird, of whieh the m'ck and 
upper part of (he breast are of a ricli cln'stnnt n*d. 
In .'iize, it resemhli's tlie brent goos(\ It is a very 
ran? visitant of Kiitaiii and of the continent of 
lOuropo, and is abundant oidv in (be extreme north 
of Asia. — Aiiolhei' species called llnlchins' Goose oi 
15ariiacl(i (.1. Initrhlnsii of dark jilnmage, and 
with a triangular patch of wlnte on each side of 
the head and neck, is ahmidant in Undsim Kay 
and the extreme north of Ameib a. The limits of 
tin; irmiera Aiism* and Keniirla are rather <lnbions. 
See tiouSE. 

llariiard, Henev, an American edncalioni.st, 
horn in bSll at llarttVrd in ( ’onnecticut, studied at 
A'ale (’oliege, travelbd in Europe, ami became in 
snccessiou .school commissioner of Rhode Island, 
of the Normal School in Hartford, [nesident of St 
dohn’s Gollege at Annapolis in Maryland, and, in 
^H67, commissioner of education at Washington, 
liy his Amcririfh AounuU of Education, he did 
much to promote the liesi interests of liis country 
lyv guiding the f>ublic mind on educational ipios- 
tions. His works on his chosen subject are 
iniinerous and imjiortaiit ; among them are Pcstu- 
lozzi and Pc.stalo:,zi.wi ( New York, 1861 ), aiul AV/u- 
ration {2 XiAa. Kond. 1878-79). 

Ilariiurd* Lady .\nnk, author of ‘ Auhl Robin 
tiray,' was l)orn in 17.50, eldest daughter of dames 
Lindsay, fifth Earl of Kalcarres. In 1793 she 
married Andrew Barnard, a son of the Bishop of 
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Limerick, ajid colonial secretary to Lord Macart- 
ney at the Cape of Goo«l Hope. There Lady Anne 
lived till 1807, when, losing her husband, she re- 
turned to London, her resiaence till her death on 
6th May 1825. Her matchless lyric, named after 
the old Balcarres herd, w.is written as early as 
1772 to sin*' to an ancient melody ; hut she fimt 
acknowledged its autliorshii) in 1823 to Sir Walter 
Scott, who two years later edite<l it for the llanna- 
tyne Club, with two continuations — ]>oor, as such 
mostly are. See the Earl of Crawford’s Livca of 
t/ir Lindsiujs ( 1849). 

Barnairi^ U market ■ town in the 

county of Durham, mi the left bank of the Tees, 
15 miles W. of Darlington by rail. On a rocky 
height over the river are the ruins of a castle built 
in 1112-32 by Jlarnanl Baliol (q.v. ), ancestor of 
John Baliol, King of Scotland, who was born in the 
castle, and founded an almshouse in the town. 
Barnanl (\'istle is the scene of part of Scott’s 
liiJi'ehjj Near it is an art museum, French 
Kenaissance in style, jiresented to the town in 
1874 by the Countess Montalbo, in which are 
manv of the art treasures fornierlv in Streatlam 
( lastle. Fop. ( 1851 ) 4357 ; ( 1881 ) 4544. 

Barmirdo, Thomas J., F. K.t^S.E., founder 
of the ‘ Barnardo Homos ’ foi liomtdoss children, 
Iiatl his attention first turned in this direction by 
the condition in which he found a l)oy in a ragged 
school in Fast London in ISHCi. Following up the 
subject, luj began to rescue children who had louinl 
their only slndter at night under archways, or in 
oourts and alh‘ys. 'rh(‘s<? wore introduced to his 
homes, where they rriceiv(‘d an industrial training, 
wore saved iVoin a p<js.>^ihlo career of crime, and 
enahlofl to achieve an honouralde position in life, 
in 1887 over 10.000 boys and girls had been so 
re«daimed ; at the same time. Dr Barnardo had 
under his direction ‘>3 separate institutions in the 
Fnited Kingdom and tli<‘ colonies, imduding an 
immigration depot in Ontario, an indu:4rial farm 
in Manitoba, a liome for babies, and a lio-'pital for 
sick children. 

BsinillllL ‘I town of Western Sibrnia, in the 
g<o'ojiiment of Tomdv, about 200 miles SSW. of 
that town. Sitnateil on tlie Old, it is the centre, of 
mining and smelting industries in Western Siberia, 
contains the largest furnaces of the Altai, and has 
a popnlalioii of 14,000. The tt>wn has a 

sclmol of mines. 

Biiriuivc, A N l ’( )1 N K- Fl KK UK J < )SE 1 ;H-M AKIK, a 
noial>le figure, in llu' French Kcvelution, horn at 
(he.nohle, Octolaw 22, ITtil. He early attracted 
att-enti<in as an elo(jnent plea<ler in the jLirliament 
of (Irenolde, ami was sent as tlu^ dejmty (»t his pro- 
vince to the State.S'geiieral in 1780. Here his 
trenchant logic, keen wit , ami v<diemonl ehninencc 
oil behalf of ]mldi<*, liberty (|ui<’kly brought him to 
the front. He opposed the abstdute v(;t<», carri*‘d 
through the couliscation of church jiroperty to tin 
use. of the nation, the emaiicipation of the .lews, 
and the abolition of the religions onleis, and was 
mainly instrumental in the lihenition of the slaves 
ami reorganisation of tin' colon i(*s. He hecam*' the 
idol of the ]‘eople, particularl> after his victory 
over Mirabeau, in tin* question of tiie ’power of 
peace ami war, wiiicii iSlirabcan w isln'd to reinain 
with the king, and Barnave successfully elaimetl 
for the National iN'semhly. After the Might to 
Varennes, he was deputed to conduct the, royal 
family back to Faris, and this duty he dis- 
charged with a line courtesy to tin* unhappy 
queen. Snbseoucntly he advocatedi more moderate 
courses, defeml<*<l tin* iin :olaldlitv f the kings 
jierson, and resisted the a.ssertiori 1 the assembly 
of its power to remove ministers. This le<l to liis 
being regarded as a renegade from the national 


party, and to his being assailed by the fierce 
vitujierations of the journalists. He retired to Ida 
native ulace on tlie •dissolution of the National 
Assembly ; but after the 10th of August 1792, he 
was impeached for an alleged treasonable corre- 
spondence with the court, and was lirought to 
Fans, tried before the Uevoliitionarv Tribunal, 
condiunned, ami gnillotincil on the 29tli of Novem- 
ber 1793. Barnave was the second orator in the 
Constituent As.sembly. His manner was grave, 
very luchl, but somewhat cold. At the close of 
one of bis greatest triumphs, Mirabeau thus c.liar- 
acterised him ; ‘ I have nev(*r before heard him 
speak so well, so clearly, and so long; but there 
is no divinity in tlw* man.' 

Barnes* A U’.KUT, an Amerii'an theologian and 
eelebrateil bihliiral ex])ositor, was horn at Home, 
state of New York, on 1st Decembt'r 1798. He had 
I tboiiglits at lirst of devoting him.self to tlie stmly 
I of law, but twenlually pn‘pared for the ministry 
1 at Frincetou theological seminary. He had charge 
of a clmrch in New .leix'v, :ind was minister of 
the lirst Fresbyterian cliurcli of Fhiladelphia, from 
1830 to 1807, when he loigm'd on account of failing 
eyesight. He was a thoiightfiil and ehnjuent 
preacher. At one time he was tried for heresy, 
the charge being based mainly on some pa.ssages 
in his notes to liomans, hut he was acquitted. 
He afterwanls atta<di(*d himsc*lf to the New ,S(‘hool 
branch of llu* Fresbyterians, and was a strong 
opponent of slavery. He is best known by his 
I Ao/c.v on various parts of the Old ami N(;w ’D'sta- 
j meiits. s})ecially adapte<l for the use of Sunday 
I schools ami Bible elas.ses, which hav'e had an 
extraordinary circni.ition. These jXftffs mv distin- 
gin.-^hed h*ss by origined # iitit*al poMer, than for 
their ]dainness, simplicitv, and dire«*t.ness. He 
' <lied at Fhiladel])hia, 24th l>ece*nd>er 1870; a short 
1 time jneviously lie had coi'i]d»*ted a new edition of 
j his A'o^.’.v on tin* \«;w T».*stame.nt (0 \ols. 1871-72). 
j He i.ssued lu^sides many volnim's v)l' sermons, an 
introduction to But ho s .l/zu/o////, A'ridtmn's of 
i'liri.stiomhj, and some Sunday-school manuals. 

! Barnes* M il.l l VM, jKnhaps the lirst of English 
• purely pastoral poiUs, was horn in the vale of Blaek- 
inore, of an old 1 lurset.'-lnn* stock that had once 
: owm'd laml, F«‘hiuar\ 22, 1800. S]>ite. of early dith- 
iMillics, he acqnireil remarkable hviniin^^, ami after 
■ some time in a .solicitor's oMice, taught a sclioo) at 
j l>orchester with snc('ess. ,\ft«‘r obtaining a univer- 
i sity tlegiee and recei\iim ordination, he took the 
curacy of A\ hitcomhe in 1847. from whi<*li he passeil 
to the rectory of NV'inrerhouriie ( \‘ime in ISh2. Alean- 
(ime he had l»‘f'n making hinisi'lf widely known by 
his line idvllie po<*trv in the Dorsetshire dialect, 

' (li(‘ hold and broad Doric of iMiL’kiiid. His lirst 
volnine aiipeare*. in 1844 ; the sc'cond, the well- 
known liinnurlji Uhjfno's, In IS.VJ; the thinl in 
ISt>2; the thre(‘ weie collected together in 1879, 
and pul)lished as /'o»’//ev e/ Li/f' tn the iJotwef 

Pof/rrt. J’liesc* jioems reveal st laiglitforward sim- 
]>Iieity and .sincerity of style, with rare imaginative 
I insight into the simple jo>s and sorrows of eomitry 
: life. But his sym]>athetie adeetioii for the human 
! life that ‘ (dotlies tin; seiT is narallehMl l>v his 

h iatienee in ol>serving the (piiet lib* of nature, and 
lis ]M)wer of reprodm'ing artistically for others the 
j imjire.ssion it mak<'> upon tin* miml. The sweet 
air «>f southern England l)lows through every stanza 
he writes, and has had a charm of quite singular 
itillueuce. on thousands who have seen Dorsetshire 
hut with the inward eye. His verses are none the 
less com])letelv artistic that the art is all uncoil - 
s«*ious, ami none the less <‘Oiuj)lotely beautiful that 
the representalion of man and nature in them is 
vvuthin its limits completely true. His world was 
the secluded vale of Blackmore ; and its humble 
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folk, witli all their quaintriee® and humour, he has 
photographed with aosolute tnith, tliough with the 
inetiupt of the artist he haj^ chosen as subject of 
poetic treatment only such episodes as are in them- 
selves beautiful. There was nothing of Cmbbe in 
his poetical equipment, and it need not be objected 
to a [larticular poet that he ha<l eves only for the 
pathos and beauty of country lite, none for its 
squalor and misery. ‘His verse is sometimes de- 
lieient in lyrical switiff, as is apt be the case 
when descri]»tive }»oetry is written in the dancing 
inetisures, which are too entirely emotional for work 
so calm and conteniidative an the nature poetry of ' 
the Knglish country.' Harncs made himself well ; 
known also l)y his chivalrous altemj»t to preserve i 
the purity of the mother- tongue. His Outline of ! 
English Spccrh-craft (187S) is an attempt to teach ; 
the English language in jmrely English words. His 
tenses are ‘ time- takings,’ adjectives are ‘mark- 
words of sucliness,’ <legrecs of com])arisoii are 
‘ pitchmarks ; ' and sentences like ‘ these pitch- 
marks oflinark sundry things by their sundry 
suchnesses ’ niake large demfiiuls upon the reader’s 
ingenuity. He wrote several worts of value on 
philological subjects, and kept up an active interest 
m the progress of English schobtrsliip almost till 
his death at the ripe? age of eighty -six, <)ct<d)er 
ISSfi. See the Life bv his daughter, Mrs Haxter 
(1887). 

Barnefy a town in the south of Hertfordshire, 
mostly on a hill-top, 11 miles to the NW. of 
London. Po}). (1881) 4095. Formerly a place of 
importance on the great iiortliern coach-road, it 
has still large catilti-fairs. Here in 1471 was j 
fought the famous battle of Hariujt between the | 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, in whicli the latter, j 
after a <lesperate struggle, were routed, and their • 
leader, Warwick, ‘the king-maker,' killed, by which ! 
event Edward IV^. was liiinly <;stablished on the | 
throne. A coniniemorativ(5 obelisk is now en‘ct(‘<l 
near the spot. 

BlirilCtt* doHN, eomjioser, born at Hedford, ' 
15th July ISO‘2, ami for some time musical director 
of the Olympic Theatre, is known as th(‘ composer ■ 
of The Mountain Sgljjh (1834), Fair Hosamondy : 
Farinelliy and other oi»eras, besides vaudevilles 
ami songs. — His nepbew, JollN Ff{AN<’ls llAHNK'l’r, 
born in 1838, stmlied at tin? Koyal Aca<lemy of, 
Music, and at Leii)/jg. His works comprise The 
Ancient Mari ncPy \\ cantata (1S()7), I'aradi.sc and ; 
the Peri (1870), The Raising iff Lazarus (1870), | 
The L(nf of the Last ^Finstrvl (1871), and The Good \ 
Shepherd j 

Bariicveldt, Jan van oi.den, Oraml i’en- 
sionary of Holland, wbo ]dayed a great ]»ait i 
in the long struggle with S))ain. was born at ; 
Ainersfoort in Utrecht in 1'47, and in 1509 com- j 
mencetl practice at the Hague as an advocate. 
He early showed great ardour in the <*.ause of 
the independence of his countrv ; and as advocate- i 
gem;ral of the province of Holiaml (1585), In; j 
jnoved equally his insight into allairs and his i 
ad<lress in diplomutif management. Thiough Par- ! 
nevehlt’s inMuenc<* Prince Maurice succeeded his , 
munlered father as stadthohler ; but Tbiriieveldt • 
it M Iso was, who, becoming hea<l of iIjc reimldicau i 
party, opposed the warlike tendencies of Alaunce, 
concluded (1009) a truce with lin, a - 1 juavented . 
the States-general from joining ilie revolt of the I 
BolKiinians. His intlucncc excited th«* House of ' 
Nassau to still greater jealousy, vvl.dch in the 
religious controN ersies between the lU iionstrants 
and Oomaiists degenerate<l into the bittoie^-t hos- 
tility (see AibvriNirs,. To obviate a civil war, 
Hamevcldt j>roposed an ecclesiastical assejiibly, 
which resulted ?ri agreeing b) a general toleration 
ir* respect or the <lisputed points. The States at 


first concurred in this wise measure; but the in- 
trigues of the Omiige party brought about a change 
of views, by representing the Remonstrants as 
secret friends of Spain. Barneveldt, who sympa- 
thised with the more tolerant principles of that 
party, was attackcil in sciivrilous publications, and 
was insulte<l even in the meeting of the States i>y 
the mob, with whom Maurice w.os an idol. The 
strife l)etv>'een the Remonstrants and Goniarists 
became iiotter every day, and threatened to end 
in civil war. In 1618 Barneveldt was illegally 
arreste^I, along with Grotins and Hoogerheets, anil 
thrown into prison. In the following November 
Maurice procured tlie summoifffig of flie Synotl of 
Dort, which condemned the Kcinoiistrants vvitli tlic 
utnuKst rigour and injustice. Tn March 1619, while 
the Synod was still sitting, Barneveldt was brought 
to trial bt'forc a sj>ecial commission of twenty-four 
judges, who condemned as a traitor the innocent 
inan to whom bis country owed its political exist- 
ence. Tt was in vain that his friends and relations 
raised their voi(‘.e ; Maurice was not to be moved. 
On May 1.3, 1619, tiie veneiable man of 71 years of 
age mounte<l the scatfold, and laid down his bead 
with the same lirmness that be bad shown through 
all the events of Ids life. His two sons were at 
the same time dismissed from oflicc. Four ycara 
after (heir father's death they took part in a 
conspiracy against the life of the ]uince, which, 
liowovcr,' was discovcnsl. The ehlcr escaped to 
Antwerj*, the younger was seized and beheaded. 
8ee Motley’s Life of Ikvnicrddt (‘2 vols. 1874). 

Hlirilfieldy RjcirArU), horn at Norhnry, Sliroji- 
shirc, in 1574, was cducateil at Brasonose College, 
Oxford, ami died, a country gentleman, at Stone, 
in Stalfonlshire, in 1627. rtis thrive little volumes 
of pastoral poetry, quaint, rhythmic, dainty, hut 
over-luxuriaiit, cloying with too much sweetness, 
ap[>eared in 1594, 1595, ami 1598. The last cf>n 
tained the ode. ‘ As it fell upon a day,’ ami tin 
sonnet, ‘If Musiqiie and sweet Poetrie agree.' 
which, printed by .laggard in tla* Rassionatc 
Pilgrim (1599), were long attributed to Shakt*- 
sijcan'. There {ire complete t‘<{ilions of liis poems 
by Grosart (1876) ami Arhcr (1882). 

Bariislev« mJiuuf.ictunng town in the VN'est 
Buliiig of Vorksliire, on the river Dcarne, iO 
miles S. of W jikclield, Jiiid 15 N. of Sliidiield by 
niil. Standing high, in the midst of a rich minci.-il 
district, it has iminu fact n res of linen, inm, steel, 
and ghiss, lJ<‘aehin;j Jiml dyi* w<uks, iVc. Besides 
;imj>le raihvjiv i’emmunlefitlon, it lias the ailvjuitjige 
of a ejinal. J’lu* county court w.'ls built in 1861 ; 
ami in the same year {i jiretty }>nhlic. jiark of ‘20 
acres was given to tlie. town. Ikirnsley was incm 
poijited as a miiiiiciiial borough in 1869. Pop. 
( 1851 ) 13,437 ; ( 1881 ) 29,789 ; (1891 ) 35,427. 

BarilslabW% JI I»'ut of entiy, with coasting 
and lishing trade, in Massiudm.setts, U.S. , situated 
on the S'luth siile of B{irn.st}ihle Bay. 65 miles SE. 
of Boston. Poi». ( 18S0) -1242. 

Baril'.slai)h% a town of I)evonsliiro, on the 
right liank of the tula! Tiiw, 6 miles from its month, 
.‘iiid 39A NW. of Exeter by rail. 'I’lie 'raw is here 
vrossed by a 13lli-ceiitury bridge of 16 arches, 
•'. hicli in 18.3-1 was widened by iron-work on cither 
iJe. Owing to the silting uj) of the river and 
lutrtjour, much of the Irfub; of Ihirnstaple has been 
transferred to Bideford. It has manufactures of 
lace ;iud ]K)ttery. Barnstaple has existed since the 
reign of Athelstan, who built a castle here. The 
poet Gay was erlucated at the grammar-school, a 
pre- Reformation chapel. 'Fhe iiarisli church is of 
Uth-centnry date : and tlmi e, are a town-hall ( 18,55), 
an Albeit memovi.il tower (1863), &c. Till 188.5 
Barnstaple returned two memhers to parliament. 
Pop. ( 1861 ) 10,743 ; ( 1881 ) 12,282 ; ( 1891 ) 13,058. 
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Barnillll* Phineas Taylor, American show- 
man, was bom at Bethel, Connecticut, July 5, 
1810. His father was tailor, fanner, and tavern- 
keeper in turn. At thirteen young Barn urn was 
employed in a country store ; and aoout live years 
afterwards, went largely into tlie lottery business. 
\Vhen only nineteen, he married clandestinely, 
and then moved to Danbury, where he edited Tim 
IVit'old of Freedom^ and was imprisoned 00 days 
f()c a libel. Tn 1834; be removea to New Yorlc, 
wliere liearing of Joice TIeth, the rejnited nui*se 
of General NV'^asbington, be bought her for 1000 
dollars, and 4vitb t'^^j aid of wholesale advertising, 
exhibited her to considerable protit. lie eon tinned 
in the show luLsiness from 1830 to 1831), but reduced 
again to poverty, be sobl Bibles, exhibited negro 
dancers, and wrote for newsi)apers, until in 1841 be 
bought Scudder’s American Museum in New York, 
which he raisetl at omre to prosperity by exhibiting 
a Jf'ipaneso mermaid, ma<le of a fish ami monkey, 
a whit negress, a wo<dly horse, Jiiid linally, a 
noted dwarf (Charles S. Stratton, of Bridgeport), 
styled General Tom Thumb, whom he exhibited in 
Kiiropo in 1844. In 1847 he ollere<l Jenny Lind 
1000 dollars a night for 150 niglits, and received 
7fK),0(M) (lollars -the concert tickets being sold at 
auction, in one case as Idgh as 050 dollars for a single 
ticket. He built a villa at Brhlgejmrt, in imitathm 
of tlie Brighton Pavilion, and engaged in various 
speculations, one of which a clock -factory — made 
liim hanknipt. Settling with his creditors in 1857, 
lie engaged anew in his career of audacious en- 
terprises, and made another fortune. In ISOO he 
stood as a camlidate for a seat in congress, Imt 
was unsiicoessfnl. His .{ttlohltKjniphif (Is.'if, ^iiice ! 
greatly enlarged) has the merit at least <»f frank- 
ness. In 18()5 Ik? pnhlished The Iluuihwj.'i if the 
Warld : in IS(il), Sfnajgles ioi/l Tritunjths: and in 
1883, Monetf-ffettinij, In 1808 Ik? iclim|uis)ied the 
business of showman, resuming it, however, in 
1871, wlien Ik* organised a museum, menagerie, 
cin-us, tSi’c. , wl ich n'tjnircd 5(X) men and horses to 
transport it through the country. For his hippo- 
<lrome in New York lu? i)urchased for t*33,(K)0 trom 
Messrs Sanger, liondon, in 1874, a duplicate of 
tin? whole plant for the pageant ‘ Congress of Mon- 
archs.’ His ‘Greatest Sliow on Earth’ re<|uires 
100 railway cars for its conveyance, in 1871) he 
estimated the number of his patrons up to date as 
90,»K)0,()00. Ill lS8‘2 a day’s icceipts for his Great 
Slew in Boston amounted to over £3000. The | 
eh?j<hant ‘Jumbo,’ purchased in 188‘2 from the > 
Loiiiloii Zoo. for £*‘2000, wa.s killed in 1885; and in 
1887 Bariiuni’s menagerie was destroyed by lire. In 
1889 his show a])jK*ared at the ()]viuj)ia in London, 
lie died 7tb April 1891, worth S5‘000,(HM), 

ItarorllCN Pikure-Jim.ks, a Ficneb politi 
ciau, born at Paris, Nov(*mbcr 18, 180*2. He was 
elected in 1847 to the (’hamber of Deputies, and 
was made Proenronr general. Tn March 1850 be 
became Minister of the Interior, and a decnletl 
Bonapartist. He was a])pointed Minister of Foreign 
AtVairs in 1800, ami Minister of Justice and Ihiblic 
Woi'sbip in 1803. He died October *29, 1870. 

Baro'da^ the .second city of Gu/.crat, and third 
ill the Presidency of Bombay, capital <»f the 
territory of tlie " Guicowar ( Gaekwiir). in the 
state of tlie s.inie name. It is *248 miles N. of 
Bombay, with wliieli it is connected by niilway. 
It stands to the east of the N’iswamitri, which is 
here crossed by four stone briilgcs, one or which 
is of .singular construction — an uiipei range of 
arclies resting on a lower one. P has several 
palaces, Hindu and other temple'., contains the 
chief court of the .state, a ’’igli-cia.'^.- school, and two 
vernacular schools. The majority of the bouses 
are mean and overcrowded. Ilaroda occutiies an 


important position between the coast and the 
interior, and the trade is considerable. Pop. 
(1881) 101,818. — The Mahratta state of Baroda, 
the political control of Avhich in 1875 was trans- 
ferretl from Bombay to the government of Imlia, 
includes the territories of the Guicowar in vari- 
ous parts of the province of Guzerat. Area of 
these territones, 8570 so. in. (larger tlian Wales). 
The northern <listricts, wtiicli form a wide plain, are 
drained by the Ncrbmlda, Tapti, Main, and other 
rivers. The .soil is f(*rtile liere ; mined temple.s, 
dc.sertc<l towns, and tanks half lillcd with iiiiid, area 
witness of former ])n?s])(;rity. A military force of 
ah«mt 3000 is maintained. In the nortlu?!*!! division 
there is a famous hr(M?d of large w’hite cattle; 
grain, cotton, opium, tobacco, sugar-cane, and oil- 
seeds are the chief agricultural products, ami grow 
luxuriantly. The Gni(;owar, Malliar Kao, installed 
in 1871, was deposed by the British government for 
obvious misrule ( 1873 75) and a suspected attempt 
to poison the British resident, and anotlier member 
of the Baroda family was, in 1881, appointed in 
his stead. Pop. ( 1881 ) 2,185,005, of whom 1,852,8(58 
w<?re Hindus, 174,980 Mohammc»laiis, 40,718 Jains, 
ami SI 18 Parsee.s. 

Karo 'im*? ter (Gr. Imms, ‘weight,’ ami metron, 
‘a measure’), an instrument for measuring the 
weight or ])ressure of the atmospliere, invcnte<l in 
1(543 by Torricelli (q.v. ). J’he term is generally 
iimlersfood t<> refer to one in wldch the m(?asurc 
is the lK‘ight of a column of iKpii*! sustained by 
atmospheric ju-essiire. The fundamental juinciple 
of the const nietion of tlic barometer is best 
shown ill the expc'riiiiont which h'd Torricelli to 
tin* discovery of the juessun? of the air. A glas.s 
tnls*, about 33 inches in length, open at one 
end, is completely tille«l with mcreui y, and, beirm 
iinuly closed by tiio thuml), is inverted and placed 
vcrti(*ally in a cu]i containing mercury. Wlien the 
thuml) is removed, tlie luereury siuUs in the tube 
till it stands, g(*uerally, about 30 iiiclie.s above the 
h*\el of the iiierciirv in tin* cup. leaving in the 
u])]>er \K\v{ a st>ac*‘ free of air, which receives the 
name of tin* Tomcellian vaeuum (l)g. J ). The 
mercurv within tlie tube being thus removed from 
the [u-essun* of tin? air. while that in the cup is 
ex]M»se<l to it, the column falls, till the pressure 
at the section of the whole, in tin* .same plane as 
the surface of the mereiirv in the enp, is tlie same 
within and without the tube. A similar ex])eri- 
ment is seen whim, in a F shaped tube, liaving one 
hraneli luueh wider than the other, a eoluinii of 
uier<mrv in tin* narrow hraneli halamms a eohiiiiii of 
water nearly 14 times as high in (lie otliei. in the 
Torrieelliau expeiimeiit, we have the air and the 
space oeeu[*ied by it taking tlie {dare of llu‘ wide 
water hraneli of the r-sha}»ed tube, and the gla.ss 
tul»e and moreurv fonniug llie narrow hraneli, as 
before; tlie narrow hraneli, howcMU-, in this ease 
)»eing eIo.sed above, to prevent the air from lilling, 
as it w’ere, both hraiiches. In both eases, the 
heights of the eolumns are inversely as the sp(?eilic 
gravities of the liquids of which they consist; and 
as air is about 10,()(X) tinier lighter than mercury, 
wm sliouhl have the aiM'ial column 10,000 times 30 
inches high. It w ill he found, under Atmosioiere, 
that from tlio air le.ssening in density as it a.sceiids, 
the height is considerably greater. Any changes 
that take j)lac<* in tlie density of the aerial column 
wdll he met l»y eorresjionding clianges in the height 
of the mercurial column, so that as the latter rises 
or falls, the former increases or diminishes. We 
have, then, in this sim])le tube, an infallible index 
of the varying amount of atmosplieric pressure, 
and, in fact, a perfect barometer. The changes, 
however, are inoicated on a scale at least 10,000 
times dimiiiislied. so that the variations in the 
tube show' veiy considerable changes in the weight 
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of the atmoj^pliere. If water he used instead of 
mercury, the water column ^would ho 14, or, more 
correctly, 13 *6 times as hi«j;:h as the mercurial 
column, or about 34 feet ; ami tlie scale on wliich 
the chan^^fes take place would be correspondingly 
magnihe<i, so that a water barometer should be 
much more delicate than a mercurial one. Water 
is, however, exposed to this serious objection, that 
its vapour rises into the empty si)acc above, and 
causes by its elasticity a dejnession of the column, 
the flepressions being ditferent for dillerent tem- 
peratures. At zero, Falireiibeit, for instance, the 
deiu'ession thus arising Avould ))e half an inch, and 
at 77'^ more than 1 foot. It would be iloiibtfnl, 
likewise, at the time of any observation, wbetlior 
the space referred to was filled with va]»oiir of the 
elasticity correspornling to the observed external 
temperature or not, so tliat tli(i necessary correction 
could not with certaint v he made. "I’he vapour of 
mercury, on the other hand, at 77’ F. -a tempera- 
ture considerably above the average produces in 
the barometer a doj)ression of only , /-.o inch, 

an amount practically iiiappreciahle. After 200 
years of experience and invention, we have yet no 
iKitter imlex of the pressure of (he atmosnhere than 
tlic simple mercurial column of Torricelli, ami in 
all exact observations it is, in one modilication or 
another, (.akeit as the only relial>le standard. 

Simple as the barometer is, its constrnelion 
demands considerable care and experience. It is 
of tlie first importance that the mercury to he 
used is chemically ]>ure, otherwise its specific 
gravity atid fluidity are imt»aired, and the inside 
of the tube becomes coated with impurities in 
such a way as to remler c<nrect ol)servation itti- 
possihle. ileroury as usually sold, is not pure; 
and before l>eiiig employed for barometers, must 
be shaken well with liiglily dilute hut ptire nitric 
aciil, to remove extraneous metals and oxides. 
The same object is ett’ected more thoroughly by 
kee]>iug it several weeks in contact with the 
dilute acid, stirring every now and then. After 
cither process, the metal must he thoroughly 
washed with distilled water, and dried. In tilling 
the tube, it is essentially necessary to get the 
column free from air and moisture. 'J’o eire<rt 
this, the mercury, after filling, is boiled in the 
tube, so that air and moisture may he expelle<l, 
partly by the heat, and partly by the vapour of 
the mercury. 'Phis process demands great ex- 
perience and skill, hut the same end may he more 
easily and as cfrectually attained by boiling the 
morenry, in the first instance, in an atm<»sphere 
of cari)(>nic acid, and then pouring it into the 
nreviously hcate«l tube by a liller reaching to the 
l>ott:)iu of it. Sucli care is only expeinled on the 
best instni merits ; onlinary weather-glasses, not 
nee<ling to he (piite accurate, are more simply 
filled. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
minute bubbles of air may manage to keep 
secrete<l, and creep np in the course c)f time into 
the Torricellian vacuum. To obviate this risk of 
eiror, an air- trap is recommended by which any 
air that may accidentally find its way into the 
tube, or may he left in it, is arresied in its ascent 
to the top, and any damage to the instrument 
averted. 

Barometers are usually divided into iwo classes 
—cistern barometers, and siphon baroineter.s. The 
simplest form of the cistern barometer is that 
shown in fig. 1, which only requires to l>e set 
properly in a frame, and provided witl’ a scale, 
to maKC it complete. Fig. 2 presents another 
form of that class, Ixdng tliat generally seen in 
weather-glasses or ordinary barometers. The tulie 
is bent at the lM)ttora, and the cistern is merely an 
expaiisiofi of th*" lower end. Very generally, the 
cistern is hidden from view, and protected from 


injury by a wooden cover in front. There are two 
causes of inaccuracy in cistern barometers — one 
l>eing the capillarity, which tends to lower the 



Figs 1, 2. 3, 4, 5. 

c(»!nmn ; nml the other being the diflerence of 
level in tlie cistern caused by the tluetuations in 
the tube, which remlers the readings on the fixed 
scale at one time too great, and at another bx) 
small, according as this level rises above or falls 
below the original level, or zero-point, from which 
the scale is measured. The (dlect of capillarity 
may he avoided by using ftibes of more than 
half an inch in bore, in wliicb tlie depn^ssion 
becomes so small that it may be left out of 
account. In smaller tubes it is estimated from 
tables constvnct(Ml for the purisise. Wide tubes 
have the additional advantage, that atmosiiheric 
changes are seen earlier in tliem (ban in narrow 
tubes, there Ixnng less fricUion in the wider than 
in the. narrow. With referenc'e to the error of level, 
it must he borne in mind tliat the heiglit of ilie 
column sustained by the atmosphere is always to 
lx* reekone<l from the snrl'ace level of the mercury 
in the cistern. The larger the capacity of the 
cistern comt)ared with that of the. tube, the less be- 
comes this error ; f«)r then a very considerable rise 
or fail in the Inhe, wlien spnsid over the surface 
of (ho cistern, makes onlv a slight diflerence of 
level. Care should tlien Ix^ taken to make the 
eistern as large as possible. The barometer in 
which tlie error of level is oomidet(dy obviatcxl, 
is that invented by Fortin, which, from its being 
in every resiJcct the most perfect cistern barometer, 
deserves ])arti(ular notice*. The cistern, and the 
lower portion of the lube of this b.aronieter, arc 
shown in jig. 0. The cistern is made of hoxw<»od, 
with a movable leather bottom, 6/>, and a glass 
cylinder is insert e<l into it above, all except the 
g^ass being encasixl in brass. In the bottom of 
the brass )>ox a screw works, on the upper end of 
which the leatliei rests, .so that by tne sending 
in or taking out the screw, the Ixittom of the 
istc-rn, ami wdth it the cistm n level of the mercury, 
can he raised or ilepresscd at will. A small ivory 
>in, />, ending in a fine point, is fixed to the upper 
raine of the cistern ; and wdieii an observation is 
made, t he surface of the nierciny is made to coincide 
with the, point <jf the pin as the stamlard level or zeit)- 
point from which the haroiuetric column is to be 
nieasureil. The tulxj of the barometer— the tipper 
j»art of which is showm in fi^^ 3 — is inclosed in one 
of brass, which has two directly opposite slits in 
it for showing the height of the column, and on 
the sides of the^e the graduation is marked. A 
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brass collar, cc, slides upon the tube with a Vernier 
(q.v.), w, marked on it for reading the height wdth 
great exactness, and in wliich two oblong open- 
ings are cut, a little wider than the slits in the 



brass tii))e. Wlien a rea<ling is taken, the collar 
is so jdaced that tlic last streak of light is cut off 
by the two upper edges of the openings, or until 
tlu\v form a tangent to the eon vex luereurial curve. 
By this means, the ohsorvcM* is sure that his eye is on 
a le^■cl witli the top of the column, Jind that tlu^ 
reading is taken exa<*tly for this point. This is 
the contrivance usually adopted to prevent the 
error of parallax, or that caused by the eye being 
slightly above or below the top of the column, by 
which the scale and the top .of the column are pro- 
jected too high or too low, tin* one upon the other, 
as the case may he. The only other arrangement 
worthy of mention for ett'ecting the same ol)ject is 
that liy Weber, who et<‘hes the scab* on a piece of 
silvt rised glass place<l ovi*r one side of the tube ; 
and when - the mirror and tube beiTig vertical the 
image of the eye ajipears along with the vertex of 
the column, the eye is in the same horizontal line 
■vith it. hortinV baronuder is gmiHually arranged 
so as to be jiortahle, in which case the screw, s, is 
sent in until the mercury (ills very nearly the 
whole cistern, by which the air is kept from enter- 
ing the tube during transport, the leather yielding 
Rulficiently at the same time to allow for expansion 
from increase of temperature. It jiacks in a case, 
wliich serves as a tripod when the iintrunicnt is 
mounted for use. On this triiKid it is .sus|K*nde«l 
al)out the middle, swinging upon two axes at right 
angles to each other, so that (ho <*istein may act 
the part of a plummet in keeping the tube vertical 
— the position essential to all correct measure- 
ments. 

The siphon haroinetcr consists of a tube bent in 
the form of a siphon, having the same diameter at 
the lower as at the ui>p(*.r end. Kig. 7 represents a 
simple form of it. The tube travels along the hoard 
on wliich it is placed by ptussing easily tin ough fixed 
rings or collars of brass. A scale, divided in inches 
«aiid parts of an inch, is lixed on the upper part of 
the LHiard ; and when an oliser . ali^n is taken, the 
tube is adjusted by the screw, *•, working below 
it, so that the top of the lower mercurial column 


may 1« on a level w’ith the lixed mark, «, or 
the point from which the (ixed scale is moasureil. 
In the best forms of th4 siphon barometer, botli tulie 
and scale are lixed, the latter being graduatinl up- 
wuirds and downwards from a zero jioint n(‘ar the 
miildlo of the tul»e, and the height ot the column is 
ascertained by adding the distances from it of the 
iiplK‘r arnl lower levels. The siphon barometer is 
in some respects a more perfect instrument than the 
cistern barometiT. In tne first place, the bore Jit 
the upper and low’er ends of the tube being the 
same, the depression arising from capillarity is alike 
for ImiIIi, and tin; error fnmi this cause disappears in 
taking tin; dillereiive of tin; heights. In the se<;ond 
place, since the (inal reading is got from a reference 
to both upper Jiinl lower surfaces, the error in the 
cistern hanmietor produced by the dilferent capa- 
cities of the tube and cisU'rn is eirectually avoidetl. 
On the otlicr hand, tiie taking of two readings, one 
for each column, is a serious addition to the labour 
of observation, ainl means also mblitional risk of 
error. (Jay-Lussac's siphon barojneter (fig. 4) is 
bent near the bottom, so as to allow of the lower 
branch being placed in the same straight line as the 
iip]»er one — a jiosition highly favourable to accurate 
observation. VVlien constructed for transport, the 
tube at the bend is narrowed, as in the figure, to a 
capillary width, wdiich eflectually excludes the air; 
and when the tube is inverted (fig. 5), l>eing tlie 
imsition in wliich it is carried, the mt;rcurv is nearly 
all lichl in the longer bram b. Sueli a tube wlien 
1 monnteil, like Fortin’s barometer, makes an excel- 
lent travelling instrument, and is comparatively 
light, from tlie small quantity of mercury it con- 
tains (see Aneroid ). 

'riie wheel barometer, originally invented by 
Hook, and generally seen as a hall or parlour orna- 
ment, has nothing to recommend it as a trust worthy 
iiistruuient. Fig. S sliows the main features of its 
construetion. It is (‘ss<‘utially an ni’dinary baro- 
meter, like the siphon barometer below, but having 
a cistern above, to increase the amount of variation 
in the lower branch. A small piece of iron or glass, 
J] floats on the open surfaei*, aiul a thread is attached 
to it, and passed over a small wheel, o, lixed to a 
horizontal axis, to w hich it is kept tight by a small 
weight, c, hanging at the other end. A pointer, py 
is lixed to the other extremity of tlie horizontal axis, 
w hi(di moves to the right or left of the dial, (fdy 
according as the mercury falls or lises in the lower 
hraneh. Tlie great sweep which the index takes, 
as compared with the comparatively minute varia- 
tions or the mercurial column, is tlie only merit of 
tins instrument. It is easy to see, that w ith so much 
intervening between the mercury ami the inde.x, the 
chances ol error from hygronietric variations, fric- 
tion, ami otlu‘r cau.ses an; vm-y considerable. 

The correction of the barometer for temperature 
is es.sential. Mercury e.xjiands of its luilk for 
every degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; if, then, 
a barometer stamls at a height of 30 inches wdien 
the temperature of the whole instrument is 3‘2“, it 
will stand at 30, if its tcnqiorature be raised to 
09^ This increase of the h ngth of the column by 
the tenth of an inch is not «lue to any increased 
pressure, hut solely to the expansion of the mer- 
curv under a higher temperature. In order, there- 
fore, that all observations may he compared correctly 
with each other, the ohse] ve<i heights are reduced to 
what tliey would he, if the temi>erature of thewdiole 
instrument with its contained inercniy w jis at 32^ 
The rule for reduction is very sim})lc ; Multijdy the 
nuniher of degrees above or below’ 32’ F. by the 
observed height, divide the product by 9990, and 
subtract or aild the quotient from or to the observed 
height for tlie rednceil height. Tables for this pur- 
pose have been piiblislied by the Royal Society, 
from which the corrections ai*e found at once. 
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The variations of the barometer are both period- 
ical and irregular, l^eriodical variations are those 
toking place at stated arul fegiilar intervals, tuid 
irregiuar, such os have no regular period of recur- 
rence. Perhaps the only truly periodical variation 
is the daily one, which varies from about 0‘150 to 
O’OOl inch. In most regions of the glolie there is 
also a well-marked annual variathui, widely difler- 
ent for different regions. Accidental variations give 
a range of about 4^ inches. The lowest hitherto 
observed is 27*333 inches, re<luced to sea-level, at 
Ochtertyre, Perthshire, on January 26, 1884 (.see 
Atmosphkk?:) ; and at Harnaul, hrsiheria, a pres- 
sure of 31*630 inches was recorded on December 16, 
1877, where the teiunerature on that day fell to 
- 54 * 4 ^ 

The uses of the barometer may be cla.ssiiied into 
physical, hypsomctrical, and meteorological. It is 
of essential use in all physical researches whore the 
mechanical, optical, acoustical, ami chemical j)ro- 
perties of air or other gases are dejiendent on the 
pressure of the atmosi)hero. Its use in hypsometry, 
or the art of measuring the heights of mountains, is 
ver}* valuable. W’hen a barometer is at the foot of 
a mountain, the pressure it sustains is gr«‘ater than 
that which is at the top by the weight of the column 
of air intervening between the top and bottom. A 
formula of considerable complexity is given by 
mathematicians for finding approximately the true 
height of a mountain from barometrical and tlier- 
inomotrical observatioils made at its base and 
summit, the interpretation of which d<»es n(»t come 
within the compass of this work. The following 
rule.s give yery nearly the same result : (1 ) llcducc 
the mercurial heights at both stations to 32'^ F. 
(2) Take the logarithms of the corrected heights, 
subtract them, ami iiiultinly the result by 10,006, 
to give the approximate lieight in fathoms of the 
upper above the lower station. (3) Take tligmean 
ot tile temperature at both stations, take the differ- 
ence between this mean and 32, multiply the 
difference by the ap])roximato hei<<ht, ami divide 
the product by 43r). This last ri'siilt is to be added 
to the approximate height, if the moan temperature 
is al)ove 32, and subtracted, if below, to lind the 
true height in fathoms. 

The bc.st known use of the barometer is as a mete- 
orological instrument or as a weather-glass. Djdi- 
cians sometimes attach to certain heights uf the 
barometer particular states of weather, and at 
certain points of the scale the words ‘ Kaiii,’ 
* Chaiigeahle,’ ‘Fair,’ v'^c, , are niarke<l ; Imt the 
eonnection thus instituted is veiy misleading. 
All who would examine carefully the connection 
of barometric heights with changes of the weather, 
must -discard entirely the use of these terms, 
.seeing that it is not the actual height of the haro- 
meter at any place, hut this iieight as coiiijiared 
with that of immediately surrounding regions, wJiieh 
indicates the weather and the strength of wind 
aeconipaiiying it. Several elaborate c<Mles of rules 
have been drawn up to serve as a key to the varia- 
tions, but as these are moie or less ot a local 
and hypothetical character, they wouM l»e here 
out of place. Generally speaking, a falling hani- 
meter indicates rain ; a rising haH/ineler, fai» 
weather. A steady barometer fortdells a eon 
tinuance of the weatle^r at tin? time ; when low, 
this is generally lm>ken or ban aiid iieii high, 
fair. A sudden fall usually precedes a storm, 
and the violence of tJie Avind is in proj»oi Lion to the 
barometric gradient. An unsteady b iro’-ietei* indi- 
cates unsettled weather; gradual chi;ngcs, the 
approach of some permanent condition of it. The 
variations must also l>c interfueted with reference 
to +he pj*eA’ailing Avinds, each dilfereiit v ind having 
some peculiar rules. Tlie connection between 
changes of weather ami the pressure of tlie atmo- 


sphere is by no means well understood. One or 
tAvo points inay, however, be stated. Since, as luis 
been shown by Dalton, moist air is lighter than 
ilry air, the barometric column will read rela- 
tively h>Av Avherever a large amount of aqueous 
vapour has displaced a ])art of the drier air. 
The south and south- Avest winds, which are, in 
Western Europe, more than any other, the rain- 
bringing Avinds, arc Avarin and moist Avinds. Now, 
a column »)f such air, to he of the same Aveij^ditasone 
of cold dry air, must he higher ; hut this cannot 
occur in tlie atmosphere, for no .sooner does the 
Avarm moist column, by its li«d^tness„ ascend to a 
height Avhore the pressure of tlie surrounding air is 
less than its OAvn, than it ceases to rise farther, 
and thence IIoavs over as an upper current in the 
directions Avhere ])ressure is Ie.ss. It folloAV's that 
pressure is relatively low over any region Avhere for 
the time the air is inoister ami Avarmer than in 
adjoining regions. On the other hand, the northerly 
and easterly Avinds, being comparatively cohl anil 
dry, are aceompaiiied Avith fair weather ami a 
higli barometer. The rain attendant on a low haro- 
imder, as aacII as tlie tine Aveather aec.onipanying a 
high barometer, are in a considerable degree to 
he regarded as the necessary concomitants of our 
geographical position -of our having the land to 
the east, and the ocean, Avith its large evaporating 
surface, to the Avest of us. In Great llritaiii a high 
and rising haroimder frequently acconijianies east 
Avimls Avitli a drenching drizzle. On tin; La Plata 
River, on the otlnu* hand, matters are often the 
revei’se of what they are Avith iis ; for thme the 
eold south-east Aviml, coming from the ocean, brings 
rain Avith a higli haroimdiu-, and the land Avimls, 
Iieated hy the plains of South America, niaintaiii 
tine Aveather ..with a low haroiiieler. J'liat the 
tiMiiperature, as w(‘ll as the umisture of the air, is 
an iiiipoi-tant cause of the change's of the haro- 
ineter, is also shoAvn hy ibe fact that, in the tropics, 
Avhere the variations of the tempm’atnre are slight 
eom paved Avhh the temperate zones, the barometer 
e\]>eriencos almost no change ; and also that the 
rc'gioii of loAvest mean liaronietei* in Asia in summer 
is not the region of largest rainfall, hut the regi»>n 
of higju'st temperature. See the staridanl works 
on jMetrorology, such as the books ]>y lilanford, 
Ruchaii, Kaemtz, Loomis, ami K. H. Seolt. 

llar'oiliet/., or Tartariiui or Seythiaii Lanili, 
tlie ]>rostrate stem of a fern { AspitUmn Jmrontrtz) 
Avliicli grows ill the salt-plains m‘ar the (asjdan 
Sea. It is shaggy with yellow silken doAvii, irom 
Avbieli the aneieiits are said to bavt^ Avoven cosily 
garments. The hairy covtuing, and a rough resem- 
blaiiee to an animal, seem to have formed the basis 
of the extraordinary opinions Avbicli Avere current in 
Russia and olseAvliere, as late as a century ago, in 
regard to this fern. It was lielieved to be at once 
jdant and animal, to groAv on a stalk, but yet to 
nave head, eyes, ears, and limbs like a lamb, to eat 
grass, and in other marvellous Avays to shoAV forth 
‘the glory of the (■reator to whom all things are 
possible’ ( Her]M.M*stein, The AA'ord is iin 

erroneous form <»f the Russian baranetz^ dimiiiu- 
I live of barany ‘ram.’ Krman [Tnfcc/s in 
I iol. i. p. Ill) sujiposes that these fables siin}>ly 
' aigiiiated from embellished accounts of the cotton- 
[ plant. The red viscid juice is sometinieB used os 
an astringent. 

Karon, originally derived from late Lat. 

hnro^ ‘a man,’ acquired, like/m/no, under the feudal 
system, the meaning of a A'assal, ‘homage’ {Jiotni- 
7ihtm) being tlie ceremony by which the vassal 
became the inan of his lord. By the J 3th century 
in England the highest class of the kings tenants- 
in-chief, all of whom were holders of several 
knight’s fees, h.id conic in a more restricted sense 
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to be called barons, the term sometimes including 
earls and spiritual lords, besi<les tliose who were 
barons and nothing more, Barons ])ossessed a 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and were liable, or 
entitled, to take part in the general council of the 
nation. The provisions of the Great (Charter show 
that in the time of King John a distinction was 
recognised between two classes of barons ; the 
right of the ‘ barones majores ’ being secured to a 
personal summons to ])arliament, fuong with the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and earls ; while the 
other tenants-iii -chief of the cn)wn were summoned 
generally bjj^ the sheriff. This personal summons 
became the means ‘'of defining who were great 
barons ; ami in the course of time the right to it 
came to be regarded as hereditary, a quality 
thoroughly established in the reign of Edward 1. 
The term baron came more and niore to mean the 
holder of a seat in the House of Lords ; the ex- 
istence of territorial l)arons, who had no seat in 
i)arlian mt, passed out of mind ; ami the word 
liaronage came to be regarded as an ecjuivalent for 
the peerage generally, members of the higlier orders 
of the peerage being all barons. Barons wlio were 
such in virtue of tlieir summons were known as 
barons by writ ; an<l their baronies were iidieritc<l 
by heirs male and female. When ])arted betwemi 
two or more codieiresses, such a barony falls into 
abeyance, until one, or the s<de heir of one of the 
co heiresses only survives. H is held that the 
crown can at any time terminate the abeyance in 
favour of one of the co-heirs. The creation of 
barons by patent, first iutroducetl in the reign of 
Kichard ll., made the dignity personal, the patent 
limiting the succession to it. John de BtMvucbamp 
of H<dt, the iirst baron by oatent, was created 
Baron of Kidderminster bv l(*(ters-patent, dated 
10th October 13S7, to hims«*lf and tl le heirs-male of 
his body, ft was not till the twenty-fourth year 
of Henry VI. that the practice of creating haVons 
in this way became general ; but the creation of 
barons by writ bas now been long discontinued, 
except in the case of tli<j eldest sou of a peer of a 
higher grade, who is oecasionally summoned to 
jKirliament in right of his fathers barony. 

In Scotland, jus in England, tlie term baron at 
first included all crown vassals —but it came in the 
c<n5rse of time to be applied in a more restricted 
way to such of them as liad ba<l their lands erected 
In the king //i libera m han>niain. The whole 
biiro.i'^, even in the wider sense of the word, were, 
theoretically at least, under the obligation to at 
tend the council of the mUion. By the less consid- 
erable landholders (even such as were in this stricter 
8ense barons) this obligation was felt a grievous 
bunion, and doubtless it was not very rigidly 
enforced, A statute of flames 1. in Marcli 14*27 2S 
enacted that the ‘small barons ’ should be excused 
from attending parliament, providc<l tliev sent two 
or more wise men from each sheriHUom to reprcsciii 
them. Though this act was a failure in its main 
object, the introduction of parliament. irv rcprc- 
Rentation (which was not actually established till 
1587), it seems to have afforded a quasi sanction to 
the Imbitual absence from parliament of all but- the 
largest landowners. The iierc<litiiry title of lord 
of parliament, first iptroduccil in tlic 15th century, 
was in Scotland by no means <*orrelativc with the 
status of baron, it being but a small ])roport ion of tlie 
holders of chaiters of barony wlm were invested 
with that dignity. About the eiul of the 16th 
century, lords of parliament b<*gan occasitmally to 
be styled ‘ barones majores ' in contradislinctitm 
to other holders of these iands by barony, wlio 
were ‘barones minores;’ and when, with the more 
Intimate intercourse betv ^en tiie v.vo countries, 
something like tlie English idea of peerage sprang 
up in Scotland, the position of the fomier was 


accouiiteil analogous to that of English barons; 
their proper designation, however, continuing to l)e 
lords, not barons, aft ilistiiictly recognised even 
after the Union of 1707 bad put them in po.ssession 
of all the privileges of peers of England, except 
the right to sit in parliament and on the trial of 
peers. 

Down to the Restoration the English barons had 
no coronet, but won; crimson velvet ca[)S turned up 
with ermine, and at aii earlier date, scarlet caps 
turned up with white fur. (Jiarles II. assigned to 
them for coronet a circlet of gold, 
haying six large pearls set on it, of 
which four are seen in the cut, 
the can being of crimson velvet 
guarded with ermine with a gohl 
tassel. The mantle of state is 
scarlet, with two doublings of 
ermine. In 1665, wlieii tlie coronets Baron’s Coronet, 
of tlie iieers of Scotland wmi; 
assimilated to those of England, a royal Nvarrant 
extended the use of this coronet to Scottish lords 
of jiarliameut. 

Scottish barons (not lords) bad in virtue of tlioir 
charters (if barony very extensive rights of juris<lic- 
tion, civil and criminal, including ‘pit and gallows,’ 
power over life and limb : the gallows-hill is still 
an object of interest near some baronial mansions. 
That jurisdiction might he exercised either by tlie 
baron himself or by Ids bailie. Act ‘20 (Joo." H., 
chap. 43, reduceil fhe jurisdiction of a baron 
in civil matters to tlie riglit of recovering from 
vassal.', and tenants the feu-duties and rents of their 
lands, and of eomjielling them to perform the 
services to wliicb they were bouinl ; be could 
also entertain civil questions generally when tlie 
amount did not exceeil 40s. His criminal jurisdic- 
tion was at the same time restricted to the power 
of intlieting a line of ‘20s. for a.^saiilt'^. Tliis limited 
jurisdiction soon fell into d esuetude. The .same 
statute further ]>ro\ ided that no future charter of 
barony should eonfm* any biglier jurisdiction than 
the power to rcco\(‘r rmits, multures, and will 
.services. Soirn^ Scottish ]) 0 (ts of higher title sit in 
the House of Lords as barons of the Tnited King- 
dom ; thus the Duke of Argyll sits as Baron Sund- 
ridg4r. 

The judges in thet’ourtof Exchequer (q.v.) were 
from a very early neriod ealleil Barons of Exehe(|uer. 
The name probably meant no more tlian nan, cliief 
men, of exebequi*r. The parliamentary represent- 
atives of (lie Cinque Ports (q.v.), wlio .sat in the 
House of Commons till 1831, were al.so called 
barons. 

In (b;nnany, the term baron originally meant, as 
it liiil elsewhere, a lenant-in-cliief of Uie crown ; 
but it.s siguilieation, insteail of having become 
restricted, as in England, has become i;xtended. 
The greater barons, or dynasty-barons, who bad 
.seats in the estate.s of the rcafm, wane all in the 
earlier jiart of last century elevated to liigher title.s. 
Every descendant of the Knights of the Holy 
Uoiuaii Entire, who ranked among the lower 
nohility, now takes the, style of baron; and a large 
number of tliose so designed are barons in virtue of 
a dijdoma from .some reigning prince, the title being 
u.se<l bv all the de.scendanis of the jiatentec. 

In b'rance, very few barons lielonging to the old 
nobleuftc remain ; most of the titles of baron now 
enjoyeil, date from the First Empire or the Restora- 
thm.' A verv few >vere creations of Louis-Philippe. 
Freiieb banins bear, by way of augmentation, a 
sinister canton in their arms. 

Baron ami Fomnir* Feme, are Norman- 
Freiieli words, used in English law” to den*>te Hus- 
band and Wife (q.v.). See also IMarkiaoe. The 
words are also used in Heraldry to dasignate the 
bearing by which the arms of husband and wife 
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arc carried per ]>ale, or inars^halletl side l»y side on 
the same shield (the huahand's being on the dexter 
side ). 

Baronet^ a hereditary title which, etymologi- 
cally signifying a little baron, seems "to have 
originated in a misa))i>reliension of the derivation 
of the word Banncr(;t (q.v.), sometimes called in 
haronvttu.'s. This dignity wfis instituted by 
James 1. in IGIJ, avowe<ily for the defence of tlie 
new plantation of Ulster, but really to rerdcnish 
the king’s exehe<|uer, and was bestowed by lettei-s- 
pateiit. 'Phe recipient of it was to be a gentleman 
of coat-arnionr for at least three descents, with a 
clear revenue of £1(KK) from lands, llis patent 
sj>o<*i/ied his precedence as before all knights, 
including Knights of the Hath, and .such haiincrcts 
as were not made in the tichl in presence of the 
kin^f : the style was given him of Haronet, ami the 
prefix ‘Sir’ i)efore Ids name, while his wife waste 
nave a precedence corresponding to Jiis own, with 
the style of ‘Lady,’ ‘ M«adame,’ or ‘ l)anic.’ Kach 
haronct came umlcr an obligation to maintain 
thirty soldiers in Ireland for fliree years, at the 
rate of Sd. per <lfiy for cacli, tln^ wages of a year 
being paid into lixchequer on the passing of the 
patent. The .sum thus exacted, witli the foes of 
honour due to tlie ollicers, exceisled .tl(KK) <m each 
patent. It was sti]>uljL(c<l that tin? number of 
haroiiets shoiihl not exceed 2(M), and that on the 
extinction of a baronetcy, no other shouhl be 
created to till up the \acancv. The original 
haroiK'ts were among the most eonsiderahlc landed 
gentlemen in Knglaml, the first being Sir Nicholas 
llacon of li<*dgrav(*, Sntlblk, Kniglit, wh().se patent 
is dated 22d Mav Kill, and whose descendant is 
still the ]»reniier baronet. All the original i)atents 
wore gi'antcd to the recipi(‘nt ami the lieirs-male of 
his ImmIv, King Janies inner excec<led the 2(X), 
except by five creations in room of tiv'e baronets 
who wen^ elevated to the pe«*nigc *, but his suc- 
cessors disregardi'd tln‘ restriction, and the number 
bccaine unlimited. The (pialilicaticuis regarding 
birth, estate, iSre. have not been rigitlly a<lliere4l to 
in later times, lliongli it is still 
A A requiro<l that eacli baronet, before 
his patent be issued, shall be 
<’(!rtilie<l by the proprr anllnnities 
to be a gentleman of coat-armour. 
In 1012 a dispute for preee«leney 
l)etween baronets ami the younger 
sons of viscounts and barons was 
decidi-<l by the king in favour of 
” the hitter; and it was at the same 

time directed that baronets might l>ear in their 
shichl of arms, in a canton or ineseuteheon, the 
arms of Ulster, argent, a sinister hand erect eoupe<l 
at the wrist gules— the ‘hlo<.<ly hand’ (tig. 1). In 
the same year, the king knighted the heirs of the 
existing baronets, and ordained that the eldest 
sons of baromds might in future claim knighthoo<l 
on attaining majority, a provision also set forth 
in the earlier i»,atorits, whicli, after falling into 
disu.se, was recognised in three instances, in 1824, 
1827, and 1835, but disallowed in the ease of the 
eldest son of Sir James Hroun, a Nova Scotia 
baronet, in 1836. 

An order of baronets similar to tliat of I'ngland 
was instituted in Ireland in 1619, rin* arms oi 
Ulster being also allowed tlieui, and the money 
going to the Irish exehecpier. The first banmet <»f 
Ireland was Sir Dominick Sarstield, then Chief- 
justice of the (\)mmon Pleas in Ireland, whose 
jiatent was dated Oetolier 14, 1019. 

The institution of the degree of baronet in Scot- 
land, coni emplated by Janies I., was carried out 
by hi.s successor, the avowed o)»ject being to aid 
Sir William Alexander’.s scheme for tlie colonisation 
of Nova Scotia. The number was not to exceed 



150; the sum payable was £30(X), and the patents 
at first included* grants of specified lands in that 
colony. As the lands conveyed and described had 
no actual existence, the grants were illusoiy ; ami 
the practice of including such grants in the patents 
eoiitiniied down to 1638, though Nova Scotia hml 
long before that date passed into the hands of the 
French. Baronets of Scotland are often called 
l»aronets of Nova Scotia ; hut the name can hardly 
he given with jiropriety to those created after 1638. 
The first creation was that of Sir Robert (Jordon of 
I ( Jordonstone, soeoml son of Alexander, eleventh 
I Karl of Sutherland, wdiosc patent bore date ‘ifith 
I May 1625. The later creatwms of Charles I. 

I imduded gentlemen unconnected with Scotlaml, 

I and in one instance a lady, Dame Maria Bolle.s, 
of Osberton, Notts. In almost all patents by 
I Charles L the limitation was 
to heirs-male wliomsocvtu* ; 
afterwanls, though there was 
considerable variety, the most 
eonimon limitation was to 
Jicii-s-inale of the body. It 
xvas at first ]n’ovi<led that 
baronets of Scotland should 
<*harge their eoat-arinour with 
the arms, snp])orters, and 
cro.st of Nova Scotia on a 
canton or ineseuteheon. In 
1629 they beeame entith^d to 
wear a personal d(‘eoration 
or iKulge pendent from an 
orange-tawny ribbon vi/,. in 
an escutcheon argent, a sal- 
tire azure, thereon an in- 

escutelieon of the arms of Seotland, an imperial 
crown above the eseutebeon, and roiiml the whole 
the motto, Fnx nwntia homsttv glorin (tig. 2|. 
The wciiring of tins ha<lge, liaving fallen into 
disuse after the Civil War, was revived at a meet- 
ing of the baronets of Seotland in 1775. In 
representations of the arms 4)f a )»aronet of Scot- 
land, it is usual to place this badge ludow tlie 
shield, hanging from an orange- tawny ribbon snr- 
roniuling it. 

No baronets of Scotland bav(‘ been created since 
1707, and of Ireland since iSOl. Later hanmets 
are of (Ireat Britain or of the United Kingthnn. 

Baronets take rank iinmediat<*ly after tlic younger 
sons of barons ; and it is nsnally undei’stood tlwit 
they take precedence among themselves, after the 
analogy •>{ i>eers, as follows : Banmets of ICiiglaiid ; 
of Scotlaml; of (Jreal Britain; ol Irclaml ; of the 
United Kingdom. 'IMie Ulster King of Arms, how- 
ever, conKuids that in the absiuiee of any dinat 
legislative j)ro>ision to the above elleet, banmets 
of all clashes siionld rank only according to the 
dates of their patents. 

Baroillli.s, Ci^vSAP, a great Catlndic ecclesi- 
astical i'lstorian, born at Sora, in Na})les, .SOth 
Anguit 15,38. Coming t<» Home at nineteen, he 
was one of tlie first pupils of St I’liilij) Neri, and 
attached himself to his congregation of the Oratory, 
of which lie afterwards became superior ( 1593). 
Here, by long and sevt're study, he bii<l tlie founda- 
tifrti of his fame. Tlu* immediate o<‘easion <d his 
great work was the nece.ssity of replying to the Pro- 
testant historical work known as the Magdeburg 
Feuturtes. llis object was to prove that the 
Church of Rome was identical in doctrine and con- 
stitution with tlie Christian Church of the 1st 
century'. This he did in his Annulets Kvcle»iastici (% 
Christo nato ad annum JWS (12 vols. 1588-03). 
Honours were now showered ut»oii his hea<l. He 
became coiifes^4or to the Pope, apostolical pro- 
tlionotary, cardinal in 1596, libmrifin of the 
Vatican Library, and would have lieen elected 
pope on the death of Clement VlII. in 1665 hut 
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for tlie opposition of the Sjjaniards, who were in- 
dignant at him for his treatise, TnivMtns de 
Monarchia SiciluB (in vol. xi. of his great his- 
tory ), in which he argued against Spain s claim to 
Sicily. He died .June 30, 1007, and was canon- 
ised "by Gregory XV. in 1622. The best e<lition 
of the Annalcs is that edite<l by Mansi (38 v<ds. 
Lucca, 17.38-50), which contains Pagi’s Critira. 
Odoricus Kaynaldus wrote a continuation down 
to the year 1565 (0 vols. 1640 76). A new edition 
of the work, with the continuations of Kaynahlns 
and others, is that of A. Theiner (37 vols.. Bar le 
Due, 1864-83), who himself wrote a continuation 
for the J^ears ,’1^72-85 (Home, 3 vols. 1857). 
Amongst other works of Baronins, his publica- 
tion of the Marty rofatfiutn Itnihimuni deserves to 
he noticed ( Home, 1586, and often reprinted). 

Baron of a large piece of beef, con- 

sisting of both sides of the back, or a double sirloin, 
and weighing, according to the si/e of the animal, 
fron: >0 to l(K) lb. 'rhis monstrously largo jue<‘e <»f 
beef, roaste<l, is served only on particular festive 
occasions at the Knglish court, and at great public 
entertainments. M lnui serve<l according to ancient 
custom at civic, fejists in Guildhall, Lomlon, the 
baron of beef is honoured with a distingiiislied 
jdac’c on a kind of (‘levate<l rostrum, where it is 
ceremoni«msly carve<l for the assembled guests. 
The derivation of the term is unknown. 

Barons* War. See Montfou p. 

Barony is, or, it may ratluM* he sahl, was a 
manorial and liereditary right arising out of land, 
known to the law both of Knglaml and S<*otland. 
In England, manors were formerly called baronies. 
In the Scots law, a right of barony is a right in 
relation to lands which have hecui en cted by a 
crown-charter making the grant ta lituram haro- 
niaui. It invitlved a civil and criminal jurisdiction 
to which, in theory, all tlu^ inhabitants of the 
barony lands were amenable, hut this was greatly 
reduced by the Ileritahh* .lui isdicti<.ns Act passed 
after the Hel.ellion of 1745, and now exists only on 
the civil side for the [»urpos<* of r(‘c<»vering rents 
arid duties, ilsrc. The hjiruns had also pow(*rs with 
reference to the t lading privilegi's and municipal 
government of c(*rtain burghs, but trading privi- 
leges were abolished in 1847, and nearly all tin* 
older burghs have now adopted moih'ru Holi<*e Acts 
' >ee Bl luiii). Baronial jur’sdiction, however, is 
still peimitted in villages on the sea coast for en- 
cou.agemeiit of lisheries, and tin* bailies thereof 
\ see Baii.IK) have the powers of justices of tin? 
peace. In England, the lord or baron of the 
mama* may hold his Gourt Baron (<|.v. ; see also 
Mam> 1{). In Ireland, the barony is the largest 
suiulivision of the <*ounty. 'Phe Baronial Session 
deals with the expenditure of the harony, subject, 
however, to the authority of the Presentment 
SessioiLS for the wlnde eonnty. The Baronial 
Session consists t)f local jnstieesof (be peace and 
an arbitrary number of elected cesspayers. 

BcirOQlK* ( J^ortuguesc h^n^roci^y *a rough, irreg- 
ular peart’), originally a mere jew elleis’ term, but 
soon extended in sense, and ap]»lied in art to 
ornamental designs of an extravagant or incon 
gruous eliaraeter. The style followed tire Henais- 
sanee in Italy, amt was much in vogue from the 
middle of the Kith to the end of the isth eentury. 
Aiming at surprise s ami general oddness, baroque 
depends entirely on the fancy and caprice of the 
architect, and, by means of over-accentuation ami 
distortion of all straight lines, producas an etleet 
often hold and ingenious, and sometimes pictur- 
esque, but always opposed to the c.-iahlishcd rules 
of ait. Like R'oeoeo (n.v. ), rhe term hanxjue is 
often used to imlicate bad taste somewhat gener- 
ally. 


Barosiiia. See BrcKr. 

Barotse« a central branch of the Hantu family, 
in Africa, cjccujiyind the valley of the same name, 
on the rjqier Zambesi. 'Phe Harotse valh*v is 
subject to inundations of the Zambesi, and is 
fertile, hut little cultivated. 

Barqiio^ <>r Hakk, a general name frequently 
given to small shii)s, s(Miare-sterned, without bead- 
rails ; lait specially apiuied to a three-maste<l vessel 
w hose mi/z(‘ii-mast is ‘ fore-and-a.ft’ rigged instead 
of being square-riggiMl, like the fon» and main masts. 
'Phese w<*re formerly small vessels only, hut now 
han(ues of over .‘{(KK) tons are fnM(uently built. 
See Siiii*, Sails. 

J^raiiisiiiir'fo, a town of A'oneznela, the 
capital of a province of the same name, sitnate<l on 
an aflluent of the Tocuyo Hiver, in a fertile and 
healthy j)lain, ;ihout 17(K) feet above sea-Ievcd. 
FoundtMl in 1522. it became a rtourislnng tow'n, 
hut was destroyed in 1812 by a dnxadful earth- 
miake. Pop. (1881) 28,1)1 8.- Hanpiisimcto is also 
uie name of one of the two sections »)f the great 
province <»f J.,ara, as <livide<l in 1881 ; it has an 
area of 7375 sq. m., and a poj). ( I SSI ) 176,071). 

Barrsi. a small island oi Inverncss-shire, near 
the southern extremity of the Outer Hebrides, 42 
miles W. of Aftlnamurchan Point. It is 8 miles long, 
and 2 to 5 broad, with doej) inlets of the sea; its 
area is 2.5 sq. m. A low sandy isthmus, over wliich 
tlio sea nearly bicaks at bigli water, connects the 
Uvo parts into which H.-ina is dividcMl. 'Phe stniili 
or larger pari contains a vockv mountain, 2000 feet 
high, and is divid(‘d into small valhws. Tlic island 
is foniHMl of gneiss. 'Pl»(‘ soil is sandy, hut sheep 
and cattle are fed on the liill and meadow ]iastures. 
Pop. ( 1841 ) 11)77 ; ( 1861 ) l.lDl ; ( 1881 ) 1861), Gaelic- 
s]u‘aking. and largely Gatholie, and among the 
most industrious of Scotii?di lishermen. A light- 
Iiou-nc, built rni Barra ll<*a<l in 1833, is (>80 feet above 
Ibe sea, and is seen 33 miles otV. Kismnll Gastlo 
wastin' aiK'ient seat of the M ‘Neills, who in 1840 
sobl the island to Golomd Gordon of (.’luny. 

B ari*a. a pleasant sulairban town about 3 miles 
p]. of Naples, w ith a ]>o[i. (1881 ) of 8464. 

I B arra. a. ]>etly Mandingo kingilom of AVosteni 
i Africa, near tin* niontli of the (Jainbia, with an 
I estimated of 200,t)00, the men being remark- 

I able for tln*ii line ]m)]M)rtions. The surface, which 
\ is fertile, hut rather marshy, is well cultivated. 

' The territory a)M>ut the moutb of the river belongs 
; to the British, wdm ba\ (‘ built the port of Albn*<la 
I on the south bank, from wliicb considerable trade 
I is carried on. 'I’lie chief tow n is Barriinling, where 
the so-called king resides. 

BarratkpillN a native town and military 
cantonment, Bi'iigal, on tin* b). hank of the IbMighly, 
and 15 miles u]) the stream from ( alcutta. It is 
a favmirite retreat for EnrojK*ans from Galcutta; 
and to the soulli is its park, containing the suhurhan 
resitlenee of the \’i«*eroy of India. Two sepoy 
mutinies have (X'curred here, the lirst in 1824, w hen 
a regiment of Bengal infantry refused to go for ser- 
viee in the Burmese war, again in the famous mutiny 
of 1857. Pop., with Nawabgaiij 1 1881 ) 17,702. 

Barracks (originally derive<l through the P'r. 
h((rftyut\ from the Ital. Imravra^ or the Span. 
tntrnaa) are permanent structures for the accom- 
modation of soldicra, sailoi-s, or jiolice. Great 
opposition was made in this country to tlie in- 
troduction of pcijjiancnt harrack.s during the 
early part i>f tlie last century, on the ground 
that the liberty of the .subject might possibly 
he cmlangei’cjl ’ by thus se})arating the soldiery 
so completely fronl the citizens, and placing them 
in the hamls of the ruling power. Un the other 
liand, it was contended that the older system of 
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l)illetin" the soldiers tm the jieople is vexatious aud 
hurdensome ; and that tlie morals of towns-people 
and villa<(ei*s are liable to he vitiated by the con- 
stant i)rescnce of sobliers. The permanent barracks 
were tew in number down to the year 179‘2, when 
(leor^e HI. obtainc<l the consent of parliament for 
the construction of several new ones, and for the 
founding of the ottico of baiTackinaster-^eneral. 
Various chan^ms in the arrangements were made 
from time to time. The expenditure for barracks, 
in building, rebuilding, enlarging, and re])airing, 
between 1793 and 1804, was ,1*4, 1(K),000 ; between 
1804 and 1819, .C3,‘22(),(K)0 ; and between 1819 and 
1859 { including Aldershot Barracks, q.v'.), upwards 
of 17,0fl0,0fK). 'Phe cost varied from £27 to 
£209 per soldier accommodated, acconling to the 
inclusion or exclusion of ollicers’ quarters, Ac. 
The barrackinaster-general was replaced at. the 
hegiuiiing of this century bv commissioners for 
barracks, whoso functions were absorbed in 1822 
by the now extinct Boanl of Onlnancc*. Barracks 
are now umler the su]>ervision of the Siirvevor- 
general of the Ordnance, who provides for tlieir 
<?oii.«tructioii and maintenance tliroiigh the Boval 
Engineers; ami for their \ictualling and daily 
service tbrougb the Oummissariat I )c[>artment, 
with barrack-clerks and barrack-sergcsiiits to assist 
in these duties. Barrack fnrnitnre is liought by the 
War Oifice at a cost of 258. per man, and repaireil 
at the expense of the troops. The t'nmoli have a 
singular plan of hiriiuj such furniture at 15 francs 
per man [)er annum, wliich is in s<»mc res]>ects a 
better arrangenient. The barrack -nmms have arm 
aud accoutrement racks, slichcs, and pegs; with a 
regular onler for dcj>ositing (‘verytliing thereon. 
During the day. all the arms, clothing, be<ldiiig, 
dishes, and tins are place<l in exact array, and the 
iron bedsteads are turned down only at night. A 
subaltern olh<‘er visits every mom every <lay. One 
non-comiuissioiHMl otlicer (sergeant or cor]M)ral) lias 
control over (‘acli room, ami is responsible for quiet, 
cb'anliness, Ac. Each soldier in a barrack luvs 
the use of an iron bedst(*a<l, a rug, a j»aillasse, a 
bolster, two blankets, and t wo slieets ; bis name 
and mimber are written near bis lieil, ami his knap- 
sack and arms place<l l»ebiml its b<‘a<l. 

Six ]>er cent, of the men may marry, if of good 
character, and witli the, consent Of their coinmand- 
ing ollicer. Their wives must be women of good 
cliaractcr, ami an^ accomimxlated, if jHHsible, in 
separate rooms, known as ‘.ManmMl S<ddiers’ 
(Quarters.* If <(uarters a?e not- ]n<»vi<led, a maiTie<l 
soldier may slceji «>ut of liairacks, ami is then 
allowed an extra 2<1. ]u*r day. The piovision of 
.separate rooms for mariied sobliers is one of the 
n»snlts of the committees of inquiry appointed in 
1855 ami 1857. It was then found tli.tt, out of 252 
barracks, only 20 ba<l separate sJeeping-nMnns for 
married soldiers ; in the other 232 tliey sbareil the 
rooms of the single men, with mere screens round 
the portion allotted to them, or else slept away 
from barracks altogether. 

Another result of the labours of tlie abo\e inen- 
tioned committees is the greatly im|U'ove<l hygienic 
condition of barracks in such mat tei'< as drainage, 
ventilation, means of ablution and recreation, 
circulation of air, Ac., ami, as a natural consequence, 
a greatly red uce<l rate « f mortalitv. vniy-pbysi- 
ciaiis recommend GOO cubic feet roon .-pace per 
soldier; and thi.s is jircuided for in all imslein 
barracks. It lias been estimated that a new bar- 
rack for 1000 footgnards in J.»ondori would cost 
£150,000, hefsidea land, of which at least 20 acres 
would be reijuired to provide space for drUl-groimds, 
stores, bosjutal, offices, Ac. 

The hne’Ht exi.sting barracks in this country are 
perhaps those at Aldemliot (q.v.). The infantry 
oarrack.s each form a si»acious quadrangle, witli *a 


court-yaril in the centre, complete for a full bat- 
talion) with all the men’s rooms at one end, and 
store-rooms, school-rooms, offices, married men's 
quartern, Ac. on the other three sides. The officers’ 
quarters are separate, and occupy open spaces 
between the barracks. The men’s living and 
sleejung rooms, eiich for 24 men, are very large 
and airy ; the washing- rooms are ample aiid well 
fitted ; and the cooking-rooms will each cook for 
3.50 men. These togetlier form two blocks, each 
three stories high, connected by a glass roof, 
covering a drill -ground and the staircases, which 
communicate with broad balconies outside the 
rooms. The artillery and cavalry ^larrack's resenihle 
in their general features those for the infantry. 
The stables are under the inon’.s rooms. 

By the Military Forces Localisation Act of 1872, 
.£3,5(K),(WK) was to he raised and exjiended in build- 
ing .and ailnpting barn\t‘ks for the 70 regimental 
ilistricta among which the infantry Is now divided. 
By 1887 most of these had been completed, and 
are line buildings. 'I’hev are, when ])racticable, 
constructed to accoinmoJate two battalions, one 
on each .side of a spaidous parade-ground, with all 
the necessary offices, and made, to a certain (xxtent, 
defensible hy being surronmkMl by a high Ioo])holeil 
wall. 

Barraf raiira« a town of Sieilv, in tlu^ province 
of Caltanisetta, near the town of that name, with a 
pop. ( 1881 ) of 90.52. 

Barra illail.sa, a town of Brazil, on the Vara- 
hiha, 70 miles NW. of the city of Bio de Janeiro. 
I'op. .5(KH). 

BairrailUlllillsi, tlie princi]>al port of the rnite«l 
Stales of Colomhia, in the state of Bolivar, lies 
near the left hank of the main channel of the Mag- 
dalena, 15 miles distant from the .sea. A railway 
runs to the coast; and re(‘('ntly the bar at the 
mouth of tlie river has been ]airtially removed, so 
as to (‘liable sea-going vessels to eomi^ uji to 
Barraiupulla, wbieb poss(^ss(‘s exeell(‘nt wharfage 
a(‘(*ommodation. The iiilaml traffic by riv(‘r- 
steamers is inijiortant. 'i'lie tia<le is mainly in the 
hands of (bjrmaiis. Fop. about 20,0tM), 

Barraillr.s, Vk kntk, a Spanisb writer, born 
at Badajoz, 29tb Mareb 1829. He (‘ally made a 
nqmtation bv bis dramatic pieces, ]M)liti(’al satires, 
stories, and ballails. In 1858 be (uitered the cortes, 
and in 1872 was eb;eted to the S))anisb Aoadmny. 
Amongst liis works a?*e JVq/e a /o.v Jnfirrnos, a 
political satir(*, and an bisiorit al work on the 
rbilip]>ine Islands. 

Barras* Fai l - Jf. - Fn am'ois - Niculas, 
CoMTK I>F, a prominent ligure in the Fnmcb Kevo- 
lutioii, was born .lune 30, 1755, at bos-Einpboux 
in \’ar, of one of its oldest md)le families, in bis 
youth lie serve<l against the ICnglisb in India, but 
soon r(‘turning borne, plunged into a life of reckless 
<li.s.si]»atioii at Faris. But be soon found wortbii^r 
inqmlses in the fever (»f nn’olulioii. A member of 
the Jacobin (3ub from the outset, be nquesented 
Var in tln^ National ( ‘onveiitioii, voUhI for the exe- 
eiiti(ui of the king without delay, ami bad a share 
ill the downfall of the (Bromlists. 11 (‘ conducted 
! the. 8i(-ge of 'ronloii, and sn]>pressed, not without 
! cruelty, the revolt in Uic south of France. 

Haled by Bobespierre as not decided enough, he 
aitaciicd hiin.self to his opponents, and ]dayed the 
chief jiart in the tyrant’s downfall, being aiqiointed 
i)V the t(*rrilied (’onvimtion virtual ilieiator for tlio 
time. In this (iajiacity he cnished the intrigues of 
the Terrorists with decision and vigour, and his 
humanity saved the reaction from being more 
bloody than was just. On Bubsequent occa 
sions he acted witli decision both agaimst the 
intrigiie.s of the Koyalists and tlm excesses of the 
Jacobins; and on 13th Vend i^miaire (5th Octol>er) 
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1795, being again appointed commander-in -chief 
by the Convention, he called liis young friend 
ifonaparte to his aivl, who crushed the insurgent 
sections, and assure<l his own future with the 
historical ‘whiil’ of grape-shot.’ The Directory 
being ai>pointed in November 1795, Barras was 
nominated one of the live members. On 18th 
Fructidor (4th September) 1797, he was again made 
dictator, whereiinon he removed his o})])onents, 
W'hom he accuseo of royalism, from both councils. 
From this time lie guideil the state almost alone, 
until his covetousness and love of pleasure ha<l 
rendered Iftm so 'Unpopular that Bonaparte, with 
the help of Sibyos, was able to overthrow him 
easily on the 18th Briimaire (November 9) 1799. 
Compelled to remove from the neighbourhood of 
Paris, he resided in Brussels, then in Marseilles, 
but was banislied to Home, ami tbence sent to 
Montpellier, being kept under constant surveil- 
lance of the i)olice, who actually found him to 
have ueen engaged in eonsoiraeies for the bringing 
back of the Bourbons. After the llestoration he 
rcturne<l to l*aris, ami purcliasiMl an estate near 
the city with part of the great fortune he luul 
ac([uired in the uevolulioii. He died ‘29tli January 
1829. 

Barratry, (.- ommdn , in' BanrJ.nj, is the olfcnce 
of inciting and st irring up suits and quarrels among 
the (pieen's sulqects. It must Im* shown that the 
party accuse<l frcf/ttntfh/, or at least on more than 
one occasion, conducted liimself in tin* way imputed. 
The term is luobably thr same as tlie French 
har(iit’ri(\ which JJttre de)iv(‘s from a root harnt 
meaning ‘ fraud.' 'Die punishimmt for this otlenee 
is line and iinprisoiiment ; but if the oll’emler 
behmgs to (he jirofession of the law, he may 
lu'sides be disabhsl from practising bis prof(‘ssion 
for the future. Ami, imh‘ed, it is tin* existing 
statute law of Knglaml, that if iiny one who has 
been convicted t)f l)arratrv shall practise as an 
attorney, solicitor, or agent in any suit, he may be 
kent in penal s(*rvitude bn* not mon* than seven 
or h'ss than three years. 

Akin to this otlenee is that of suing another in the 
name of a tiiditious plaint ilK If committed in any 
of the sU]>erior courts, this otlenee is tn*at«Ml as a 
high conteni])t, ])unishable at <liscretion, and in 
inferior courts, by six months' imiaisonment, and 
tnd>le tlamages to the party injured. 

b.MTatry, in the sense above explained, is not a 
t<M«lmical term in the law of Scotlaml. But in that 
system there is a word fjoz-o// //, which is detiiied 
as the crinu? committe<l by a judge who is imluce<l 
by a bribe to pronounce a judgment, or wh<» barters 
justice for iiiomw. 

J'here is also linrKtr}/ of Marinn-s^ whicii signifies 
---m tht» law mJ- inly of Fngland ami Scotland, but 
also of h'rance ami other European >>Lates the fraud 
or wrongful act of the master or mariners of a shi]) 
tending to the prejmlice of the oNMcMSof the shin 
or cargo. Sm ii <romluct is om* of those risks whicli 
are usually insured against in marine [lolieies of 
insurance.’ Sec? I nsi ha N(" i:. 

Barrel IsA\r, British soldier and politician, 
was born at Dublin in 17*29. (Ja/cttetl as an ensign 
in 1749, be became friendly with (lencral Wolfe, 
under whom be rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He nas >w)umled in the cheek at t^uehee, 
was beshlo Wolfe wJieii ho fell, ami tigiires in 
West’s picture of ‘The Death of VNhdfe. * He entered 
parliament in 1791, ami held office sueeessively 
under Lord BuU^ Pitt, Rockingham, and Lord 
Shelburne. In Pitt’s second aduiiaistration be 
exposed the corruptiona of the iidnistry, was a 
strong opponent of Lord North’s ministry, ainl 
opposed the taxation of America. He uied in 
London, 20th July 1802. 


Barrel, primarily a large vessel for holding 
liquids, next a measure for various wares and 
quantities. The barrel of ale and beer contains 
39 imperial gallons. T’he barrel of herring contains 
alumt H(K) hen ings. Barrel also signifies a certain 
ininht or other <piantity of goods usually sold in 
casks called barrels of salt meat, *2(X) lb. ; butter 
(4 lirkins), ‘2‘24 lb. ; soajq ‘259 lb. ; gunpowder, 
1(X) lb.; Hour, 1{)9 lb.; and raisins, 112 lb. In 
America, Hour ami beef are sohl on the large scale 
in barrels : a barrel of flour must contain 196 lb. ; 
of iM'cf, *200 lb. A baiTi'l of riei* contains 900 lb. ; 
of gunpowder, ‘25 lb. ; of tish, salt meat, or bacon, 
200 lb. 

Barrel-organ, a ima'hanical organ whose 
music is ]u'odui‘ed hy a barrel or eylinder, set 
with pins ami staples, whicli, when driven round 
by the band, opens tlie valves for admitting the 
wiml to the ]>ipes according to the .notes of the 
music. The miinber of tunes that any one instru- 
ment can play is, of course, very limited. Barrel- 
organs are generally portahle, and mostly used by 
street-musicians; tliough they w<*re not unknown 
in English country churches in' the latter half of the 
19th century. Tlic mo^t jierfect hanel -organs are 
those which are drivtui hy a motlve-iiowcr, of which 
the best are made in \denna. \ successor of the 
hiinly-giirdv, tlui barrel -organ itself has been largely 
I siijierseded by the barrel jiiano. 

Barren Island, a small volcanic mass in the 
Bay of Bengal, lying (‘ast of the Andamans, about 
94" E. long. It is conical in shaju*, about 8500 
yards in diameter, and the voh’ano is active. 

Barrenness. S(‘e s i kkiutv. 

Barrhead', a town ol Kenfreu shire, 8=/ miles 
S\V. of (Jlasgow liy rail. Founded about 1773, it 
has cotton-mills, and hlt*aching, dyeing, and jnint 
works. lNq>. ( ISil ) 3492 ; ( ISSl ) 7495. 

Barrieades, ilehmce wmks formed ill streets 
ami roads of beams, che.ins, >‘/trr((t(.r-(/e~frisr, and 
1 other ol.>tacles, either to defeml a town against 
! besiegers, or to shelter iiisin gents. Th(‘y have ]>een 
I used in .street -fights since the middle ag(‘S, but are 
I best known in connection with insurroetions in the 
<*ity of Baris. As early as 1358 its streets were 
banicadcil against the Danpliin, afterwanls Pharlcs 
A more notewortliy liarrieade-fight was that in 
1588, when KMiO Swiss .soldiers, maiclied into Baris 
hy Henry III. to overawe tlie Pouneil of Sixteen, 
would have been utterly dcstroyiMl hy the populace, 
firing from behind harricade.-., loul the court not 
e<mseule<l to negotiali«)M. The next harricade-light 
of impoiiaiice in Baris was that of 1S30. During 
the threi* ilays whicli this revoiniinn lasted, the 
numher <»f bairiiaules ercctt*d a(ior-.s the streets 
aimuiiited te several thon.'ci nds. Thi*y were formed 
of the most heterogeneous materials overturned 
: vehicles, trec>, scatlblding qjolo. planks, buildiiig- 
I materials, ami street jiaving-stones- men, women, 
j ami cliildrcii taking part in their erection. In 
! Fehrnarv lS4S, the insun (‘ction against Eouis- 
! Bhilijq)e eomniein'ed w ith the ert'ctioii of l>aiTi<*a<les ; 

; hut the mo!-«t ceiehrateil and Moody hanica<le- tight 
was that between the populace ami the Brovisioiial 
I (lovernineut, 23d *291 h .lum* ISIS, which e.mlod in 
■ the defeat of the js'oplc. d'he national lo.sses by 
this light were estimated at 3t),()tH),(KX) francs; 
[ 16,(KH) persons were killed ami vvoundtHl, and 8(KM) 
taken prisoners. Napoleon Lll. widened and 
' macadamised many of the j)riii<*ipal streets of Baris, 
partly with the express junoose of rendering the 
successful ereeiion of banieaoes m*xt to impossible ; 
but in the second siege of Baris (1871), Ine Com- 
munibts threw up numbers of strong barricades. 
There vcUkS a remarkible barricade- erection in 
London in 1S‘21. The ministry desired that the 
body of (^iieen Caroline should be conveyed out of 
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the country to Gennany, for^iutonneiit, without 
the populace liavin^ the oi>iK)rtuiiity of making 
any denionstiatioii. On the matter becoming 
known, a vast barricade was orecte<l at the point 
where the Hampstead Koad joins the New Road ; 
and as nothing but the use of artillery could have 
forced the way, the ollicer in charge of the funeral 
cortege deemed it prudent to change his coui*se, 
and j)as.s through a more central [>art of the 
metro])olis. During the revolutions of 1848 and 
184i), ojvrrica«los were successfully carrie<l in Paris, 
Ikirliii, Vienna, ami ])res<len, hy abandoning the 
attack in front, and breaking through the houses 
of contiguous streets, so as to take their defeinlers 
ill the rear. 

Barrier Art, the name commonly given to 
an act of the General Assembly of the Church of 
•Scotland, 8th January 1097, intended as a harrier 
against innovations, ami a security that changes in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government shall 
be deliberate and in aireordancc with tlie general 
mind of the church. Tt ju-ovidtis that no change 
can be ma<le in the laws of tlie churcli without 
being suhmittCMl in the form of an ovci ture hy that 
(bmeral Assembly which lirst a|)j)rovcs it, to the 
consideration of all the ])reshyterics, and approve<l 
b)" a majority <d them : after wliich it still remains 
to bo considertMl by the next (hmeral Assembly, 
which then inav or may not jmss it into a law. 
It does not apply to deelarat^ny acts or to acts of 
administration. .Analogous regulations have been 
adopted hy other Preshyteriaii ehurelies. 

Burrl^rr, Jean PuANtj’ors, a French writer, 
l»oni in 178(3 and die<l in 18(38. He editi'd, with 
Rerville, the great storehouse of mateiials for 
history, the Mvinaiirti rc.laiifs a la llrrolutiott 
Frffuraisr (47 vols. 182*2, f’} .vey.) ; and alone, 
Mviiun'rcs rr.hftifs aa Sil'rle (29 vols. 

184(3 (34). — TlfKOUOKE Rakuierk, ail active French 
dramatist, horn in 1823 at Paris, produced a long 
series of dramas, ineludiug Fiihn dc Marbvc 
(I85t}j faux IjonlaaninrHf his masterpiece 

(l^od), Ccmlrlllon., and [jfi iMnion (h: Jen (18(33). 
He died Kith (.)etoher 1877. 

Btirrior Rt'cr, an immense <!(nal reef extend- 
ing along the NE. coast of Australia for over KKH) 
miles, at a distance from the slion* of from 10 
to uj)wards of KK) miles. JMie reef is, in general, 
precii»itons, ami in many ]daces rises out of great 
dt^pths, lint's of 280 fathoms having failed to reach 
the bottom on tin? outer side. Ignorance of its 
e.xtciit Ictl to many sliipwrecks ; but it lias now 
been surveyed and laid tlowii on charts. Jn the 
course of its length there aie several breaks or 
pas.sages in it, only one, )iowe\er, being safe 
fur sliips. It is iiiarUetl by a lighthoiist!, ami is 
calletl Raines Inlet, -'riie reefs called lutrrier rerfs 
are one of tlie three eliaraeteristie kimls of 
coral formalioiis, being distinguished both from 
frltujinfj reeJs ami fniiii a/ol/.s. See CoRAL Isi.ANOS; 
also’ Polynesia. 

Barrill|;{^ Out, a praetiee. once eoriimoii in 
schools, which consisted in the s< liulars fastening 
tlie doors against tlie master. The usual timefoi 
it wa.s immeiliately ])rior l<i t in? v.icei ioiis ; and it 
seems to have been an umlerslo' 1 ruh that if the 
scholars could sustain a three da\.-< sh‘ge, they were 
entitled to dictate terms regan ling the number of 
holidays, hours of reeri'ation, iVc. for tin* ensuing 
year. If, on the other hand, the mastei sneceedeil 
in forcing an entry, the insurgents were* eiitindy at 
his mercy. Uie masters, in most eases, appear to 
have ac<|uiosced good-humoure<lly in the eiistoni ; 
but some chafed at it, and exerted their strength 
and ingenuity to storm or .suii>rise tlie garrison. 
Addison, according to Johnson, was the leader of a 
barring out at Licldield alxiut the year 1686. One 


remarkable and fatal case of hairing out occurred 
at the High School, Edinhurgli, in 1595. Tlie 
town council refused to grant iiiore than three of 
the eight holidavs whii’li the hoys demanded as 
their jirivilege. Tliey accordingly took advantage 
of the master’s temporary absence to lay in a store 
of ]>rovisioiis, and having done so, barlic^ided the 
dooi*s. The magistrates, the patrons of the school, 
in vain sought admission, the hoys saying they 
would treat with their master only ; and after a 
«lay and niglit had jiassed, it was resolved to force 
an entrance. The result was that one of them, 
Railie Alacnioran, was shot deafi on the sjiot by a 
scholar named Sinclair. The statutes of Witton 
School, (dieshire, foundeil hy Sir John Deane in 
ir>.i8, ordained tliat ‘a wet*k before (Jiristmas and 
Easter, according to the old custom, the scholai*s 
bar and keep birth the school the schoolmiistcr, in 
such sort as other scholars do in great schools.’ A 
liarring ont forms the theme of one of Miss Edge- 
Wiirth’s stories. 

Barrington, (JKORCiK, pick])ocket and author, 
w;is horn in 175”) at Mayiiooth, Irclaml, the son of a 
silversmith naiiUMl TIeiiry ^^^aldrun. In 1771 he ran 
away from school, and eoming to Tiomlon, tunied 
jiiek pocket, on one occasion robbing Prince Orlolt’ 
of a siiull‘-l)ox, set with brilliants, valued at .€39,000. 
Twice previously convicted, he was tiiially sen- 
tenced in 1790 to transjiorlation to IJotany Ray, 
hilt having on the voyage out friistraU^tl a eon- 
spira<*y amongst the convicts, he was emaneijiated 
in 179*2. He hoeanie sn}>(*rinteiident of the iron- 
vie.ts, and higli eonstahle of Paramatta, New South 
Wales, wdiere he died at a great age. His prologue, 
written for ^'ouiig's tragedy, 'J7(r. llrnnKj^’, at its 
representation hy convicts at the ojiening of a 
theatre at Sydney, .lanuarv 16, 1796, is too witty 
to be forgotten : 

From oliiiM'.K, w i(lcsjin>.‘»<l \vi' 

>i'»L with niiicli li'litl dj- ol dj imi ; 

True jwitiiolH wi‘, lor be it nii.lt rstood, 

Wr Ifit our •’ouidry tor our (‘uiiiitry's good. 

No privalt* vu*ws ili.sgr;u*r<l our g' ncious zeal, 

Wli.al urged our Irax* !>; was our laiuutry’s waai! 

And uoiie will doubt, bill that, our fiiiignition 

lias ]»ro\«Ml iiiosl ust'lul to tin* Biitish nation. 

He was author of ,1 Fm/oyr to Iltdatnj l»a\f (1801), 
The Hititorif of i^ete F>oidh IFo/tw ( 1802), and The 
Hi,sturif Holland ( 1808). 

Barrington, (J) John SuriK, 1 st Vist^orxT 

BARRINtiTON, the son of ;i London merchant, Avas 
horn in 1678, and called to tin* bar in 1(>99. In 
1704 5 he pulilislnul liis Ilitfhts i[f Trot rstant His:- 
.senters^ which gained him the conlideiK’t*. of the 
Pr(*shyterians. His Jtlsstotslre from J arohit ism 
(1713) reconnnended him io George L, and he was 
raisod to the Irish j)eerag<* as haioii and viscount 
in 17*20. He was retuMied for Rerwiek in 1715, ainl 
again in 17*22, hut was expelled from the House of 
(.uimim.iis in 1723 on account of his connection 
with a bubble speciilatioii of the time. This 
excessivi? jmnishment was gtmerally ascribed to 
the malice of VN'alpole. lb* died in 1734. His 
Ncorks, mostly theological, were published in 3 vols. 
in 18*28. Of his six sons, the following deserve 
notice. -(2) WlJ.IJA.M WiLDMAN, .2(1 VlSC'OUNT, 
nis ehlest son, horn in 1717, sat for Berwick-upon* 
Twei'd in 1740, and until 1 778 constantly lield otiiee, 
eitlier in tlie Adinirally, the War ()t!ic(J, the Ex- 
che(|iier, or the Post-oflice. He <Ue<l in 1793.— 
(3) Dainks, the fourth son, horn in 1727. 
called to the bar, where ho attained a consider- 
able position. His numerous writings eiiiliraee 
law, antiquities, and natural history, but his only 
iin])ortttnt work is his Ohscrmitinm on the litatutes 
(1766). He died in 1800.— (4) SAMUEL, a distim 
guished naval ollicer, wa.s the fifth son. In 1787 h® 
wasmatle admiral, and ho died in 1800. — (5) ShuI’U, 
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the youngest son, was horn in 1734, ordained in 
1766, and became successively Bishop of Llandaff, 
of Salisbury, and ( 1791 ) of Durham. He died in 
London in 1826. 

Barrliigtoniaceas See Myhtack.^:. 

ISarriaue^ an old French wine-measure. The 
barrique of Bordeaux was equal to 228 litres. 

llarristt^r is the distinctive name by which 
the a<lvocates or ])leaders at the English and Irish 
bai's are known ; and thus its derivation is j>erlun)s 
sufliciently accounted for. They are admitted to 
tlieir ollice, under the mles and regulations of the 
Inns of Court (q?v.), and they are entitled to 
exclusive audience in all the superior courts of 
law and equity, and generally in all courts, civil 
and criminal, preshied over hy a superior judge. 
In the whole of the county courts solicitoi-s are 
allow’ed to practise without the assistance of coun- 
sel ; also at petty sessions, though at the quarter 
sessicx 1 where four counsel attend, the justices 
always give them exclusive audience (see Soi.i- 
CITOUS). 

Barristers were lirst styled Appro tticc.fi, who 
answered to the baclndors of the univeinsities, as 
the state and degree of a sorjeant did to that of a 
doctor. These appnui tires or harristers seem to 
have been lirst ap])ointed by an onlinance of King 
Eilward I. in parliaimmt, in the twentieth y<‘ar of 
his reign (Stephen's (iottimctttaric.'i, and autliorities 
there referred to). Of barristers, there are various 
ranks ainl degrees, and among each other tiny take 
precedence aeeonlingly ; th<^ general name, ‘ eoiin 
sel,’ being, in the iiraetice of the ccnirt, common 
to tlnmi all. But tlujy may be divide<l int<» two 
groups -barrisU'is and (^hiecm’s (’ounsek (The 
ancient order of scrjcantsuf-hnr, formerly a well- 
m.irked thinl grou)), was distinguislu'd hy the ettif 
anti other p(‘c,uliarities, hut has now eease<l to 
exist. See Skiukan T- \ 'P Law ). /ifovy.v/ec.y simply, 
or utt(*r barristers, oeeu]>y the position of junior 
counsel, wearing a plain stuH-gowii and .a short wig; 
King's or i^ncett's Cntrnscf, or llis (or Her) Majesty s 
Oounsel learn(‘<l in the law, as they are more 
formallv calh‘d, are selected from the outer or 
juni<»r ^»ar. They are the headers of the bar, ami 
are distinguished hy a silk gown ; on state occa- 
sions, and always in the House of Lords, they w<‘-ar 
a full-bottomed wig. For further <letails, s<*e 
KiN(;\s Coi'MSKf.. "Be.sides tloe three onlers, 
tin* «*rown somet imes grants letters i)atent of pre- 
CtMlenc-e, whereby the grantee, is entitled to .such 
prt cedcnc(*. fus may b<* assigned to him (see ITu:- 
CEDKNCK). 

Barristers have exrdusivt^ audience in all the 
superior courts, where upon terms and conditions, 
and ac'cording to an eti<jiiettc, which are all w<dl 
understood, tbey take uj>on thems(*lves the protec- 
tion and defence of any suitor, whether plain till or 
defendant. With the />V/f/( (j. v. ), or other instruc- 
tions, barristers receive a foe, or such fee is in- 
dorsed on the brief or instructhms, ami afterwards 
paid. Such, generally, is the exist iiig practice 
at the English bar, dilVering in this respect from 
the praA'/tice of the bar in Scotland and, we be- 
lieve, to a great extent in Irelaml als<» -whore 
Uayment of the fee is the rigid etiquette. The 
narrister’s fee is not a matter of ex m ess eontraet or 
stiniilation, nvoverahle at law like a solicitor’s 
bill of costs, imt js regarded as a men’ honorary 
reward — qnuldam honornrinm, as it is called in 
law-books. There is therefore no means of en- 
forcing its payment ; hut where it can be proved 
that the client or j)arfcy ga'/e money to the solicitor 
with which to fee the counsel, tne hitter may 
maintain an action agenst the former for the 
amount in some special cases. 

In order to encourage due freedom of s]ieech in 


the lawful defence of their clients, and at the 
same time to give a clieck to unseendy lieentious- 
ness, it has been lie](f that a counsel is not answer- 
able for any matter by him sjioken, relative to the 
cause in hand, and siiggeste<l iii his client’s instruc- 
tions, althougii it should reflect upon the re]>utation 
of another, ami even prove ahsohitely groumlless 
(though the ]>ublie,ation of the eon nseVs statement 
hy a third jortg may e.xpose such third party to an 
ae.tioii); hut if he mentions an untruth of his own 
invention, or even upon insl ructions, if it be iii)j)er- 
tineiit to the cause in liaml, he is then liable tt)an 
action from the j»a.rtv injnrcil ; ami counsel guilty of 
<h‘eeit or collusion are punishable hv the .statute 
Westm. I. (3 Edw. 1. cliau. 29) with imprisonment 
for a year ;iml a <lay, ami i)er]»etual silence in the 
courts a punishinent which may he inllicfed for 
gross inisdeineannurs in ]naetiee, although the 
course usually resorted to is for the Benchers 
of the Inn of (^ourt to which the jiersou so oflend- 
iiig belongs, to disbar him {ma: Inns of CoriJT, 
Disuak). 

Besides advocacy ami forensic dis]>nlation, barri.s- 
ters in Knglaml advi.se on the law jy giving an 
opinion on a case .stated - ‘ opinion * of counsel;’ 
they also thaw or t)re})are the ])lcmlings or state- 
ments of fact on which an action is foiimhsl ; and 
they jnepare or revise the draft.s of deeds and 
other instruments .‘iml of private bills (siu) the 
article (’onvkvancino ). As a correlative privilege 
of the position in which they stand in respect of 
their fees, harristers are not penscuially liable for 
tlie injurious consequences of any erroneous advice 
tliey may give ; ami tlie\ claim absolule control 
over tlu’ <*ombict of all litigation in which they 
may he engage<l, ev<'n lo \\ ithdrawing it from court, 
unless the client ex])ressly dis.sent ; and until lately, 
it was the opinion of the profession that eonnsel 
might at any time, during tlie jnogiess of a cause, 
eonq»romi>e the matter in disj)ut(‘ ; hut tin; exercise 
of such diseretion has Is’cn sin’ccNsfiil] v npj»oscd, 
and it i now .admitti’d that harristers liave no 
(tfficio privilege h(’\ond the guidance ami eomluet of 
actual litigation in court. 

It is from tlie body of harri^t«’rs tha,t all the 
judges in Knglaml, superior jiml inferior, are 
appoi!it<‘d ; and harrisU’rs are also always chosen 
foi the ofUee of i>aid magistrate. ’I’lie only excep- 
tion to the exclusive a])pointinenl of harristers to 
judicial ollices is the ease of justices of the peace 
’( see Q r V 1 i 1' K 1 1 S Ks.s I ( » \ s ) . 

The bar in Ireland stands on the same footing, 
and has the .same raiiks and tlegrees, ami is subject 
very much to the same rules ami regulations, as 
the English bar; and in that country, barrister 
also is the name hv which the proh’.'^sion of «aii 
advocate is disHiiguished. In Sfi>t land, the same 
oHiee is simply callcil hy its own name of Adcocate 
(see ADVOCA'rKS, KACrLTY OF)- 

At the bar of tiie House of Lonls, and before 
parliament generally, before the i>rivy-council, and 
also, it is helieveil, in all trials for high treason, 
whelher in England, Ireland, or Seotlaml, the three 
bars rank on a tooting of rM|nalily, taking nreecil- 
enee according to tlie date of their call and 
admission to tlieir own respective bars, with the 
exception of King's (’ounsel. In Scotland, the 
latter are next in precedence to the Lord Advocate 
(see Aovooatk, Loud), the Solicitor-General of 
ScotliSd (q.v.), ami the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. It was at one time ilisputed between 
tlie Lord Advocate of Scotland and the Attorney- 
general of Englaml, which of them should lead 
the other at the bar of the House of Lords ; and a 
struggle for jireceilence oeeurreil in 1S34 in the 
House of Lords, before Lord Chancellor Brougliain, 
Ijetween Lord Chancellor Campbell as Attorney- 
geucral, and Lord Jellrey as Lord Advocate. The 
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latter conteniled that as he was not only the 
first law-otficer of the crown in Scotland, but 
also a high isditical officer,* he was entitled to 
lead the former. But the House decided that the 
Attorney-general of England Inis precedency over 
the Lord Advocate of Scotlaml, in all matters in 
which they may appear as counsel at their lord- 
ships' bar. The relative rank of the Irish law- 
officers to English is the same. It only remains to 
add, that as the three bars are on a footing of 
e<|nality in the House of Lords, and l>efore the 
other imperial tribunals alnive mentioned, the 
Phiglisli bar Jiave no exclusive audience in these, 
even in English cases. 

Rcrisina Barrister is a barrister appointed 
annually oy tlie English judges to revise tlie lists 
and settle who are the persons entitled te vote for 
members of parliament. For this purpose, all 
England is subdivide<l into districts, and a barrister 
is aj»i)oiiited for each district by the jmlges of assi/e. 
Though the apiiointment is only for one year, the 
same person is usually reappointed for a scries of 
years. The barrister must oe of seven years' stand- 
ing at least. ^ The revision of the lists takes place 
generally between August ,and October of each 
year. The powers and duties of the revising bar- 
rister are defined by the liegistration Act of \H7K 
There is an appeal from his decision to the (ineeii's 
Bench Division of the High (Nmrt of Justice.— 
Similar <lutics are performed in Scotland by the 
sherill* substitute. 

Barros, Joao ok, the mo.st distinguished of 
Portuguese historians, was born at Vizeuin 1400, 
and died in loTO. He wrote an historical romance 
w’hich attracte<l much a<lmiration, an<l in LVi‘2 he 
was a[)pointed governor of the Portuguese settle- 
ments in (luinea, in 153*2 treasurer of the 
Indies. Hereupon the king assigned him the task 
of writing the nistory of the Portuguese in India, 
which he undertook. But only the first four <le- 
cades, down to 15*20, nroceetled from his pen, under 
the title of Asia rortfa/aeza; the continuation 
was the work of Dic.go de Couto. 

Bsirro'sa# a village of Spain, 16 miles SSE. 
of Cadiz, celebratcil in history as the place where 
Heneral (Jrahani (afterwards Lord Lyne<loch), 
March 5, ISll, with a handful of English troop.s, 
.succeeded in gaining a glorious victory over the 
French. 

Barrot, C.vmhj.k Hvaiuntiik Odilon, a pro- 
Liinent French statesman, born at Villefort, Lozero, 
19th July 1791. .\t nineteen lie pleaded before the 

ordinary tribunals, and at twenty -three, by a special 
dispensation, before the Court of Cassation, I^iris, 
anu early ac»(uired a high reputation for chxjuence. 
In the political arena also, Ids oratory soon nia«le 
him one of the most influential leatlcrs of the 
Ubmal opposition. He Insvame president of the 
‘ Aide-toi’ Society in 1830, and at the duly revolu- 
tion in that year, was one of I be three commis- 
sioners appointed to conduct the. dethroned ( Jiarles 
X. to Cherbourg, on his way to hhigland. On his 
return he was appointed prefect of the ilepartment 
of tlie Seine, and member of the Council of State, 
but in a few months resigned his offices to lead tli»j 
opposition to Casimir Perier and the reactionary 
ministers who followed him. He supported Thiers 
from his accession to office in March 1840j:te his 
fall in October, when he resumed his opposition to 
the ministry of Guizot. lie took a conspicuous 
part in the reform movement of 1847, and sjioke 
eloquently at several of the provincial^ reform 
banquets which led to the revolution of February 
1848. Ma<le president by Thiers in his short-lived 
ministry he ailvised the king to withdraw his 
troops and thus remove the last obstacle to the 
downfall of his throne. In the last sitting of the 


Chamber of Deputies, he supported the claim of the 
Count de Paris to the throne, and the regency of 
the Duchess of Orleans. The Fehruaiw revolution 
considerably abated his ardour for public lil)erty. 
He held ortice for some time under the presidency 
of Loni.s Napoleon, but retired from active political 
life after the coup (VUat^ 2<1 December 1851. In 
July 187*2 he was made a councillor of state and 
vice-president of the council ; hut he died at 
Bongival, near Paris, 6th August 1873. His 
Mhnoircs Posthunies appeared at Paris (4 vols. 
1875-76). 

Barrow, a sepulcbral rnou^l of eavtii or stones 
raised over tlie site of a burial as a mark of honour 
to the dead. The barrows of the Stone Age in 
Fhirope are mostly constructions of stones, ohTong, 
oval, or circular on the ground-plan, and containing 
chambers for the reception of tlie burials. A pass- 
age opening from the exterior gives access to the 
eiianiher, whicli is nsiiallv situated at or near the 
centre of tlie harrow, ^flie chambered harrows, 
which are j)eciiliar to the Stone Age of Britain, are 



Plan i)f Chaiiibcre‘1 Barrow or Cairn, at Carry whin, 

Cai til ness. 

now structureless hea\>s in external a]*pearane»', hut 
were originally faced witli <lrv-walling on llie ex- 
tenial outline of tlie grouml jilan. TJie o)>long 
variety is ocivisionally from *2fK) to 300 feet in 
Icngtli, ami sometimes contains several chanihers. 
Commonly, however, th(‘ ciinmhcr is situated atone 
eml of th(! harrow, which in many eases faces the 
east, and is usually higlier than the other end. 
Till* passage leading into the chaiiihor starts from 
between two concave or convex projiudioiis of the 
eml of vlie harrow. Ft i.s rommonly low and narrow 
towards the exterior, increasing in height and wiiltli 
fis it appruaelies the ebamher. The framework, so 
t4) speak, of the chamber and passage is commonly 
constructed of very large stones, and hence these 
chanihers are often referred to as nicgalithiCy and 
the framework of such a ebamher, whether covered 
with a mass of smaller stones and earth, or un- 
covered, is called a dolmen^ and often, erroneously, 
a crwnfcch. The passages are usually lintelled over 
with gieat fiat stones, hut the roof of the chamber 
is constructed of beehive vaulting (see Beeiuvk 
H otr.SES). The chamber is often divided into com- 
partments by jiartitions of slabs, or has smaller 
chambers opening from its sides. The burials in 
tlie chaniliered harrows ai'c mostly after cremation, 
accompanied by urns of dark-coloured, hard-baked 
paste, with roamled or hemispherical bottoms. 
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The oval and circular barrows with internal cliam- 
bers are smaller, and probably later than the long 
barrows. They also have tncir external outline 
detined by dry -walling, and are sometimes sur- 
rounded W a trench, or by a rin«j-fence of standing 
stones. Tlie mode of burial is tlie same as in the 
long ban*ows, chielly after cremation, accompanied 
l)y urns of the same character, and by implements, 
w'eapons, and ornaments (if stone and bone. In- 
dications of funeral feasts occur in all the cham- 
bered barrows, the deposits being intermixed with 
bones of the domestic animals —the horse, ox, dog, 
sheep, swinp, and occasionally the red-deer, and 
various species of Ush ami fowl. The chambered 
barrows of llrittany and Denmark ditter fnun those 
of Britain in having their cliambers llat-ro<jfed, 
often with a single stone of enormous size. 

The barrows of the Bronze Age in Europe are 
circular in form and unchambered. They are char- 
acterLsed by single burials, placed in cists, or simple 
inclosj ’es of Hat stones, like chests, the sides, mids, 
and cover each formed of a single slab. A l>arrow 
may contain one or many cists, but the principal 
burial is usually near the centre. The cists may be 
idju'ed on tlie original surface, or at some depth 
iieneath it. Tlie burials in them are commonly 
burnt, but often unburnt, this varying with the 
locality. Both burnt and unburnt interments may 
I be accbmpaiiictl by urns, but oceasionally no urn is 
j nresent. Sometimes a barrow may contain no cists, 

I but .simply tlejmsits of burnt bones inclose<l in large 
j cinerary urns set in the soil, or with the urns in- 
i verted over them. The urns as.sociated with burnt 
Imrial dill’er in form and pui'iiose from those usually 
found with unlmrnt burial. The cinerary urn in 
Britain is large and wi<le-niouthed, ami ornamenteil 
only on the uo[>er part. The urns .set in tlie cists 
witli unburnt liodies are of two varieties -one some- 
what bowl-shaped, taiiering to a narroNV luuse, nearly 
as wid(i as it is high; and the other tall, thin- 
lippcd, and bulging below. Both varieties arc 
usually ornamented over the wlude surface. 

The barrows of the Iron Age in Europe arc mostly 
(earthen mounds. In Britain they are few in iium- 
b(M-. The Anglo-Saxon Imrial-places of th<^ heathen 
time are often cemeteries of graves undistinguished 
by harrows or moumls upon the surface. In Scan- 
dinavia, S01IU5 of till*, larger barrows have chainlMMs 
coMstnicted of timber, but without passages. Siirli 
was the barrow of t^iieen Tlivi.i at .bdlinge, in.Jut- 
l.and. erected in the lOtli (‘(Miturv. 'Plie three great 
iiioLinds or barrows at I'jisala, in S'' cdeii, contained 
bii.nt burials of tli<M*arly Iron .\ge. In the later 
‘Viking time,’ unbiiriit "burial was the common 
praeti(?c. Some of the larger Viking barrows con- 
tained the ship, fully eijiiippi'd as she rode the s(\‘i, 
ami tlie owner hu<l in stab* in a house c<iiistnn*ted 
on the diHjk, as in the case of the A'^iking ship dis- 
covered in 1880 at (lokstad Sandefjord, and now in 
the museum at Christiania. 

The erection of barrows as marks of distinction 
in burial api>ears to luive been a common custom 
among the early races, wlictlier of bigli or of low 
culture and civilisation. It is rejs'atcdly rcicneil 
to in the Homeric ])oeins. The barrows raised over 
the burnt bones of Hector and of \cliilles and 
Patrocliis are desci'bed as constrm*ted of stomps 
and earth, like those of prehistoric times, hut un- 
chamhered. Herodotus describes the Scytliian 
custom of barrow- burial as e.xisting in bis time; 
and in the ca.se of the barrow raised over llejdues- 
tion, the friend of Alexander the (Jreat, we have 
the cost of its construction stated at T2(K) talents, 
which lifus been computed as equivalent to some- 
thing like £23*2, 500 stealing. Se*' C anon (ireen- 
wells BHiinh (C'vford, Clar. Press, 1877), 

and other works cited at Aui'JI.eolugy; also 

Burial. 


Barrow^ a term applied to three prominent 
localities of the Arctic Ocean, in honour of Sir John 
Barrow. --( I ) Vobii Barron^ on the northern coast 
of Alaska, in 71“ ‘23' N. hit. and lotr 31' W. 
long., long received as the most northerly spot on 
the American niaiiilaml (hut sec Bkll<3T Str.mt, 
Bootiiia). — (2) Cif/fc Burrow J on the northern 
coast of (’anada, or (Joronation (Julf, 68^ N. hit.. 
Ill" W. long. --(3) Harrow Strait^ the earliest of 
Parry’s discoveries, leading to the west out of Lan- 
caster Hound, which Parry’s immediate predecessor. 
Captain, afterwards Sir .lohn Kosss, had oronounced 
to be landlocked in that direi'dion. Besides its main 
course to Melville Sound, Barrow Strait throws off 
Prince Kegont’s Inlet to the south, and Welling- 
ton Channel to the north. The passage averages 
about 50 mil(*s in breadth, e.xtending pretty nearly 
along the parallel (jf 74" N., from 85" to KKI" W. 

Barrow, a river in the .south-east of Indand. 
Of the Irish rivers, it is in importance ne.xt to the 
Shannon. It rises in the north of (^ueiui's County, 
on the nortli-cjast sloiie.of the Sli(^v(‘ I Hoorn ridge 
of mountains. It Hows lirst east i)ast Portarling- 
ton to the border of County Kildare, ami then 
southward, passing the towns of Athy, Carlow, 
and New Kos.s. it lias a course of" 100 miles 
through a carbonif(‘rous, granitic, and siliirian 
basin. Two miles above New Ross it receives 
the Nore, and 8 miles east of Waterford, it is 
joimsl by the Suir (q.v.). These three rivei's 
(c.alhid the Three Sisters) form, near the sea, 
tlic Ijirge and secun* estuary of Waterford har- 
bour, 9 miles long. The Barrow is navigable for 
ships of 3(K) tons to New Boss, 25 miles up, ami 
for barges to Atliy, 05 miles up, whence the Grand 
(’anal eommunicates with Dnluin. 

Barrow\ Isaac, a mathematician and <Uvino, 
was born in 1()30 in London, where his father was 
linen-draj>er to Cbarli's 1. At the ( ’harterhouse ho 
was chiefly disliiigiiisluMl for ]»ugnacity ; hut at Fel- 
st<‘ad, in I0s>e\, his next scIkk)!, hegr(‘atly Improved; 
and in 1043 he was entor(*d at iVterhouse, (.’am- 
brulge, under his uncle, Isaac Barrow, then a fellow 
of that college, and Hnally Bishop of St AsajJi. In 
1(>45, before he had come info ri^sidence, his uncle 
was eject<*d ; so he went instead to Trinity (.’ollege, 
where ho l»ecame B.A. in 1048, bdlow in 1049, ami 
.M.A. in 10.V2. Finding that to be a good tlie»)logiaii 
be must know cbnuiology, that chronology inqilies 
asfromuoy, .and astronomy inalliematics, be apiHied 
bimself to the latter science with distinguished 
success. 'To tlui classics he had already devoted 
much study, and on the vacancy of the Gretik chair 
(1(m4), he was iivomimmded for the oHi(*e ; but a 
suspicion of Arminianism is said t<» liave interfered 
I witli Jiis succe.'^s. After I his disappointment he went 
abroml (105.’)), ami travelled four years throu‘di 
Fraime and Italy, to Smyrna ami Constantinople, 
h.ack to Venice, and lioiiu* through Germany and 
Holland. On tin* voyage from Leghorn to Smyrna, 

I his <letermiued ])ersonal courage seems to have been 
I instrumental in scaring away an Algerine pirate, 
after a brisk exchange of sliots. Soon after his 
return he took orders (Um 9), and in the following 
year was ap]>oint.ed professor of Greek. In 1062 he 
rec(‘ived the I'hairof Geometry at(Jresham (’ollege, 
Lomloii, which, on his appointment to the Lucasian 
i)rofcs.sorsliip of Alathematics at (Vambriilge (lb(»3), 
lie thought it his duly to resign. The latter also 
he resigned in 1609, in favour of his pupil Isaac 
Nijwton. On quitting his professorship, lie ob- 
tained from his uncle a small sinecure in Wales, 
and from Dr Seth Ward, Bislioji of Salisbury, a 
prebend in tliat cathedral. He devoted the revenues 
of both to cliaritahle purposes, and resigned them 
in 167‘2, on being appointed bv tln^ kin^ Master of 
Trinity College. To him, while in this office, is 
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due the foundation of the Trinity lilnary, whicli is 
one of the chief ornaments of ( -ainlijridge. In IGTo 
he was nominated vice chancCllor of the university ; 
in 1077 he died on a visit to London, ainl was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He was only 47, 
but by his writings and the force of his j)ersonai 
character, he luwl achieved a rejuitation which time 
has left unimpaired. Of his mathematical works, 
the ])rincipal are his Lerf/tnic.^ (!fomcfri'(‘(v ami 
Lcct/onrs OpHav^ on winch his contemporary fame 
was cliieliy bfused, and wliich sliow him as an 
iinintMliate precairsor of Newton and Jicibnitz. As 
a theologian, his fame rests mainly on his posthum- 
ous Trcitilse on the Pope's Sn/orniartp and on his 
eloquent sermons, unmatched as specimens of clear, 
exhaustive, vigorous discussion. Their length, we 
may add, was excicssive. One, on charity, lasted 
three liours ami a half ; and at Westminster Al»l)ey, 
he once detained the amlience so long that they got 
the organ to jday ‘till they ha<l hlowed him down.* 
Far tin; best edition of Harrow’s English theological 
works is that l>y the Kev. A. Na,picr(0 vols. f’amb. 
1859), with a memoir by Dr Whcwcll, who in ISGO 
also edited bis Latin inatbematical works, some of 
which have been translated. 

B{irrow« SlU John, was born of bumble 
parentage at Dragley l>(‘ck, Lancashire, in 17(i4, 
ami educated at Ulverston. Having for three years 
been timekeeper in a Liverpool iron-foundry, be 
made a v(»yage ( 1781 ) on a (ireenlaml whaler, ami 
after his return taught matln.-matics in a sehool at 
(Jreenwich. In i7l)« he received the jxist of private 
secretary to Lord Macartm'y, ainhassatlor to ( ’hina ; 
and he availed himself of liis residence in China to 
learn the (Jiinese language, and to collect valuable 
materials, whi(di lie afterwards gave to the world, ! 
l>arlly in artich*.s in the (puirterhj lUrinr, ami j 
Juirtly in bis Tntrr/s in Chimt (1804). ^^'hen in | 
1797 Lonl Macartney becaimi governor of (^ane 
(Jolony, Harrow made extmisive ex(Mirsions in tin* 
interior, which be described in bis still valualde 
Trenrls in Honthern Afrirn (180J). In 1^^04 be 
was apnointed hy Tiord Melville secretary to the 
Admiraay, which situation be retained till 1845, , 
except for a short time in 1800. Harrow also jmb- i 
lisbed ..1 ]'ojjn(jr. ft) Porhin i^hinn (l.S0t>)» 
of (1807), -1 ( 'hrunuhnjif td ffisforp of 

Vopai/es info the Arrfiv Jtrtjions ( 1818), I fnjntjes of 
Arctic Viscorertf (1840), besides a series of lives I 
of liaval wortln'es. I'mler JN'eTs ministry, in ! 
1835, be received a baronetcy. Jti 1815 be retired | 
from jniblic service, and be died in lamdon, *2341 
November 1848. He reiulere<l signal service t<» 
ge4)grajdiical science by suggesting ami promot- 
ing Arctic e.\iM‘ditions ; and Harrow »Strait, Cai>e 
Harn)W, ami INdnt Harrow prc.serve bis memory. 
He may also be cl.aimefl tlie founder of tin* 
Geograj)bica] Society ( 1830), of which lie was viee- 
presi^lent till his death. See bis Ant»d)iograpby 
(1847 ), and the Memoir liy Staunton ( 1852). 

BarrOW-ill-FliniCSS, a seajiort ami manu- 
facturing town of North liamasliire, sliiiated on 
the south -western coast of the jauiiiiMila of Kur- 
ness, otiposite a small islaml calb*«l Haarow Island, 
wliicli is traditionally rejxirtml lo Inive. been in 
former times a Imrial-idaee of Noi-e rovers. H\ 
rail it is 30 miles WNW. of Lanca-^^'-r, ami ‘208 
NNM\ of London. In J847 it , s a li^iung village 
of 325 in habitants; in 1804 the impulation bad risen 
to 10.008, in 1871 to 18,245, in J88J to 47, HJ, 
and in 1891 to 51,712. This lajiid increase, 
matched in Great Britain by only Hirkeiiliead and 
Miil«Uesborougb, is owing to Mr H. W. St^bneider’s 
discovery in 1840 of extensive ileixisits of rich 
Incmatite ore at Park, near Harrow ; to the c.^^tal)- 
lishmeiit both of niine.s ami smelting-works ; ami 
to the fijiening of raUway couimuiiicutioii through- 


out the district, the Furness Kailway Company 
having constructed 108 miles of lino iluring 1840-47. 
Ill 1859 smelting- works were established which 
soon gave employment to a great numher of men, 
and converted tlie old tishiiig- village into a pros- 
]»erous tt>wn. lii 1800 these iron- works were 
amalgamated with the Hessemer Steel Company, 
founded three years before, as the Harrow Hmnm- 
tite Iron ami Steel Company, which, in 1887, had 
14 Idast-fnrnaces in o])i‘ration, and turning out a 
yc*arly output of 300, (MM) tons of pig-iion and 
220,(MM) t<)nH of Bessemer steel. Copper also Is 
(d>taiue<l in considerable <piaiititv in the neighbour* 
hood ; whilst some 20,000 tons?>{ slate *are annually 
(plan 104 1 and .sent by coasters or by rail to other 
]uirts of Gr4*at Britain. 

J'Ih* town is built on a regular jdan, mostly in 
rectangles, with hr4>a4l, regular streets, whicli are 
traverscil hy steam tram-cars. It is, 4)f C4mrse, 
wholly imxlein ; and to give srmie idea of its ra])i4l 
extension, w(* may mention that eight new boaiMl 
scliools, witli aceomino4lati4m for 38‘22 children, 
were oj>em*4l during 1875-77 ; and that in 1878 foiii 
new Anglican cliiirch<*s were cf)nsecratc!4l on the same 
4hiy, I»esi4les three l)nilt hetween 1805 ami 1871. In 
1872 a siatne was unvtuled of the first mayor, Sir 
James Hamstlen, }in4l in 188.5 one; of L4>r4l Ere4lcriek 
Cavendish. The great 4)nuiment of tin; place is lln^ 
town-liall, hnilt in 1887 at a cost of 4^80, (MM). 

J’ln* Dukes 4>f Dtivonsliire ami Hneclench are the 
jn*incipal lamhiwners 4»f the t4)wii ami noighhonr- 
lio4)4l. 'J’ln*y have given name t4) the first two 
elocks, uhicli, together covering 0(i acres, were 
op4‘m*4l l)y Mr Gla4lst4)ne in 1807. The Hainsd4^ii 
and the Cav4*ndish D4)ck ( 1877 ) eov4‘r a respective 
area4)f 78 an4l 200 a(*res, ami, lik4* (heir j»re(lecess(»rs, 
ar4.* 24 feet 4lee[>. HariMiw Islaml has since 1871 1)4;. 
4‘om4‘ tin; .scat of gi-4‘al iron shi]>huil4ling yar4ls. 
whi4*h turn out vessi'ls 4)f from ‘20 to 8300 tons, ami 
which, in full M4)rk, 4‘m])l4)y 5()(M) hamls. Hug4^ 
llax ami jnte-W4)rks were 4'n‘cl4Ml in 1872 hy tin* 
gr4‘at 4*a]*italists 4)f Harrow t4) pr4)vi4le em]»l4)yim‘ut 
1*4)1 W4)m4‘n ami girls, 1800 4)f wlnnn liml ciinstant 
work. TlnM'i; arc hesi4l(*s engineering works ( J8(>() ), 
a great ste;ini-inill (1871 ), furmu'i'-hnibling woi ks, 
ami iriin bnimling, brewing, iHiili'i-making, v'vc. Its 
tbreign tra4l4; is inerensing ; iinj>4)rts iiii^Imling 
timber { .sim.-e J8()8) frtun Swe4len ami r’aimihi, <!4);d 
from Wales, ami pr4‘served j)r4)visi4)ns fr4>m New 
*55>rk. I’In; cliicf e.\|)4)rls are on*, steel .mils, and 
]»ig-in>ii. Sli'Jimers ply regnlarlv betwi'cn IkJfast. 

( jasg4»w, ;ui4l l)4)uglas, l.*-h; 4)f Man. 'J’lie inleiest- 
ing luin.s 4>f Enrm*ss .\l)lH*y li4; within 2mih's of the 
town ; wliih* 4)ii I'iel Islaml tln're Mre the mins 4)f a 
casth* built hy tin* .Abbot 4)f Lnrness. Er4)in the 
excellence 4)f tin* Inirbour, the abumhint facilities 
of railway conveyam*,e, ami tin; niinenil wealth of 
tin* iUstrict, it may conlidcntiy )‘e 4*xi)eet04l that 
Harrow-in-l’nnicss w^ll still raf»i4lly imacase in iin 
p4»rianc4-. It w;4,s made a munieijjal borough in 
1807; ami since tin* Disiiibuti4m of Seats Act 
(1885), it has rctnrm 4 I 4)in* mcinher (41 parliament. 
See •). liichanlsoii's Furness Past nnd J^rvsent 
( Hai'row, 1880;. 

Barry^ U small island in the Hri.stol Channel, 
'4y liie south 4*4)ast 4.f Glamorganshire, 12 miles 
SW . of ( 'ar4liH’. It bas the niins 4)f an ancient 
ea.-tle ami of tW4) rliap4*l.s. 

Barry, C4)mtks.sk do. S4x* Du H.viuiv. 

Burry* (;HAiiLK.8, K.A., ardiitect, was l)orn 
at Westminster in 1795, ami otlucat<;d at private 
.scluiols in Leicestei’shire ami Hedhmlsbire. In 1810 
he was imlenture4l to a linn of Lambtith surveyors ; 
in 1817 be went to Italy. A wealthy countryman 
nf bis own, altracto<l by the beauty of his drawings, 
took him with him to tJie East a» his eoninanion, 
defraying his t.x ponses. Koturiliug to England in 
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1820, lie three years later became the succeHsfiil 
competitor for the design of a cliurch at Brighton. 
He was also the architect of the Manchester Atheii- 
jeum, a building in the Grecian style ; and of the 
(iranimar-schooT of King Edward Vl. at Binning- 
ham ; the latter esteemed the most beautiful of his 
works. In Lornlon, lie designed the Travcllei*s' 
Chih and the Ueforni Clul), both in Hall Mall, ami 
the Colleg(j of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. After 
the buniing of tlie old Houses of l*arl lament in 
1834, on a public comjietitioii Harry’s design for 
the new building was adjudged the best. 1’he 
work w'as comiuencoij in 1840 ; and on 3d P'ebruary 
1852, Her Majesty opened the Victoria Tower and 
iloyal Gallery in state, and on the occJision knighted 
the architect. (,3iosen a Royal Academician in 1841, 
Sir Charles was also a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
of the Society of Arts, Ac. H(5 died at Clajiham, 
May 12, 1860, and was buried in Westininste.r 
Abbey. Sec Wkstminstek, and the Life by his 
son, His op Harry (1867). 

Itarry^ James, an historical paint<*r, Ixirn at 
(\>rk, Oetoher 11, 1741. Hi; W’as a protege of 
Kdmund Jhirke, through who.se liherality he 
studied for about four years in Italy ( 1766 70). On 
Ids return lie was chosen a memher of the Royal 
Academy, and in 17^2 ]nofessor of IViinting. lie 
was of irritable temper, uuarndled with tlie Royal 
Acadeiiiy, ami was e.vpelled. He <lied in iiovertv on 
*22d February 1806. His is the ‘Victoi-s 
at Olympia,^ one of six paintings to oniamcnt the 
room of the Sociidy of Arts. See J. Comyns Carr's 
OH Aii ( 1885 ), 

Bairry, Martiv, a physiologist of eminence, 
was horn at h' ration, Hamjishire, in 1802. He 
studied at the nuMlical schools of Lomlou, and at 
sev(Tal on tlie Continent, ami took his degree of 
M.J). in ICdinhurgh in 183,3. He wrote inneh on 
jdiysifdogieal subjects, ami especial ly on animal 
d(*veb)pim*nt ami embryology. He was electe«l a 
member of the Royal Sociidy in 1840. In 1844 he 
was appointed honso-surgeoii to tlie Royal Mater- 
nity liosjdtal, Filin burgh. His means I icing 
ample, he gave his pr'of<*ssioiial services largely to 
tlie juxir. In 18,5,3 lie s»‘t,iled at Heccles, in 
Sutlolk, whore he dieil in April 1855. 

Barry, in Heraldry, tin* term ai>plied to a 
sl’iclil wluch is diviilcil traiisv»*r.scly into f«mr, .six, 
or more eiiual parts, llic tinctures of which arc 
iiilen daugeably disposed. 




Harry. 


Hairy-bendy. 


Harry -pily. 


Ikirrij-bcndy wln re the sliit;ld di\idc«l into 
four, six, or more equal j>arts, by <lia;.:onal lines, 
the tincture of which it consists being varicil inlcr- 
changeahly. 

Barnj-pibj is v. ln're the shiebl is tlivi<led into an 
even number of pieces by piles placed hori/oiitally 
aciM^ss it. 

Barry €oriin'all. See Pkoctkk (Hu van 
AV.velek ). 

Bar-SUr-Allbe* » small town of Fnim*e, in tlie 
department of Aube, situateil on the right hank of 
the river of that name, 137 miles ESL. of l\ari.s 
by rail. It has a pop. of 50<K), employed in weaving 
and the manufacture of brandy. Here a council 
of the allied sovereigns > as held in February 25, 
1814; and here, two days after, the French were 
defeated by the allies. 


Bar- 81 ir*Selll<^, an ancient town of France, 
in the ilepartiiient of Aube, ])leasantly situated on 
the left hank of the JS^inc, 21 miles SF. of Troyes 
by rail. Dyeing, ami the manufacture of paper 
and brandy, are its imlustries. Pop. 3006. 

Bartas^ Guillaume i>k Salluste du, soldier, 

diplomatist, and man of letters, >va.s horn at Mont- 
fort, ill Ariiiagmic, in 1544, ami died in 15iK) of 
wouml.s r(‘c,oived at the battle of Ivry. His chief 
jioeiii, Lo S('/nnf(i7tf', gives an account of the 
creation, and is said to have had a considerable 
iidluence on Milton’s PmuuUsc Losi. Thirty edi- 
tions of the work ])Hssed through the press in six 
years. Joshua Sylvester ( 1563-1618 ) Pmgli.slied Dit 
Btirtas Ins Diritin JVcels toul ]VorKs { 1508). 

Barter, in i-ommenM; and ])olitical economy, a 
teriii u.sed to exju'css the exchange of one com- 
modity for another, as coiitraste<l with the .sale of 
commodities for money. It is simply a primitive 
form of exchange carried on in conntVic*s in which 
the^ use of money has not yet )H;eii introduced 
or is not prevalent. U was an economic .stage 
through which all communities must have passed. 
Even yet in many rude count riiis barter is very 
coiiiinon ; ami Furo|)e}in travellers tind it conveii- 
imit to take with tliem wea]»ons, tools, and orna- 
ments to exchange with the natives for tlieir 
e<niim(Mliti<*s. In civilised conimniiities barter is 
a very exc«‘ptional tiling, liaving )>een superseded 
by the use of money in various forms. 

In Jaw, barter, or excluinge, as it is now 
more generally called in law-books, is a contract 
for transferring projautv, the consideration lieirig 
some other commodity ; or it may he deseriheil as a 
<*oiitract for the exchange ot two su) ejects or com- 
modities. It thus dillers from salty which is a con- 
trai t for the transference of ])ro))erty in considera- 
tion of a price in /ao/tt f/. Sci; ExuilANiiK ; Sale 
OF ( tooD.s. 

Bartfa^ er Bartfcld, small but very old 
fre<‘ town of North Hungary, on tlie rivei To^da, 
near the borders of (Jalic ia. Its liot baths have 
properties like those at Sixi. Pop. 5000. 

Barlll, seatMU t town of Prussia, 21 miles \V. 
of Stralsuml, at the mouth of the Harth, which 
forms its harbour, J*op. ( 1885) .5714. 

BarUl« llElNUlun, one of the greatest modern 
scieiititic, travellers, was born at Hamburg, 16th 
Fehniary 1821. lie studied at Heilin, and, after 
visiting Italy and Sicily, in 1845 passed over to 
Tangier in Afric.a, and made excursions into the 
interior, to Tunis, 3’ripoli, and Heiigazi. On his 
journey thence t«>Gairi», he was atlackcMl, wounded, 
and plundered hv a haml of .\rah rohliei's. He 
afterwarii.'> extended Ids researclies into Egyid, 
Sinai, Palestine Asia Minor, and Oreece. An 
account of part of these travels appears in his 
W'aniftn'tnttjrn dttrvh die Ki(strnhniaer dt’s Mit- 
telnarrcs ( 1S40). He was next ap]>ointo<l by 
the Hritisii government, along witli Dr Over- 
weg, .scienlilic ct)mj»anion to Mr James Richard- 
son, at that time charged with a political ami 
commercial mission to Geetral Africa. Starting 
from Tn]»oli earl v in 1S5U, Dr Harth ami Ids eoni- 
panions crossed t'lie tJreai Desert amid many ililli- 
ciiliies and dangers. Harth soon separated from 
his friends, who both succumbed to the <*liinatc, 
and continueil Ids ex]>h 'rations, wliich extcmled 
from Trijioli in the north to Adaimivva^ in the 
.south, and from Hagirmi in the east to Timbuktu 
in the west, ujiwards of 12,000 miles. The result 
of his reseaiche.s apiieared in his Travels^ and 
Discoveries in CeMtrai Africa y 5 vols. (I8o7"5vS). 
Afterwards he made several journeys in Greece, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. lie died at Herliii, 
Noveinher 25, 1865. In 1858 ajipcared a hook on 
his travels in Asia Minor, and in 1862-66 his great 
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work on the vocabularies of the Central African 
tribes. ^ 

Barth, or Bart, Jean, a French naval hero, 
the son of a fislieniian, born in 1051 at Dunkirk, 
served first in the Dutch navy under De Ruyter, 
hut on the corninenceriient of the war with Hol- 
land nassed over to the French service. As his 
liunible birth made promotion hopeless, he became 
captain of a jn-ivateer, and distinj^niished himself so 
greatly that Louis XIV. at last appointed him 
lieutenant of a man-of-war. In 1091 he com- 
mamlod a small Sfpiadron in the North Sea, where 
he destroyefl many KngUsh vessels, and made a 
descent on the coast near Newcastle. In 1094, 
after a desperate struj^i'le with a sujierior Dutch 
fleet, he recapture<l a large flotilla of corn-ships, 
and steered them safely into Dunkirk. Soon after, 
l>eing caught at a disa<l vantage by the Knglish, 
he was taken prisoner ami carrictl to Plyimuith, 
but he soon managed to make his escape in an 
open lishing-boat to France. The king received 
him with distinction at Versailles, hut at the same 
time spoke continually of the mischance which had 
befallen him the year before. Stung by this, 
Barth hastened to Dunkirk, and in spite of the 
blockade of the harbour by tlie Knglish, undertook 
a cruise in which lie was remarkably sncc.cssful. 
At a personal audience in 1()97, Louis XIV. a]>- 
pointeef liim to the command of a squadron, on 
which the honest seaman bluntly thanked the 
king in the words : ‘ Sire, you have done well in 
this.’ The courtiers were shocked at the freedom 
of the speech ; but the king took the answer in 
good part, and Barth .soon justified his confidence. 
The jieace of Ryswick tcMininated his active career. 
He (lied at Dunkirk, April ‘27, 1702. His rough 
frankness and coai-se wit, which sjiared neither 
high nor low, made him po|»ular, no less than his 
boldness and readiness for battle. 

Ilartll4fleiliy% AudUSTE-MAKSEiLLE, a French 
poet and iiolitician, was born at Malseilles in 1790. 
Educated at the Jesuit ( Vilh'ge of .luilly, he came 
to Paris in 18‘22, and soon made himself famous by 
a -cries of vigorous and pointed political satires in 
verse, directed against tlie Bourbons, and full of 
suggestive regrets for the glories of the empire. In 
Nnpolcon eti Etjjffttc (IS2H), and still moie in his 
elegy for Napedeon's son, Lr Filsdc 1829), 

hespokcront his imperialism more Ixddly, and the 
latter occtisioned his imprisonment on the eve of the 
revolution of July. His liheration of course was 
immediate; and along with his friend JNHuy, he 
celebrated the victory of the jieojde in a poem 
dedicated to the l^irisians, and entitled L'ltumnrr- 
tion. During all the changes which followed, 
Bartlmleniy was indefatigable as a brilliant versi- 
fier on the peditical events Ml the day; though, in 
his later yeans, his jiopularity somewhat deedined. 
He was, from the first, a warm supporter of the 
second Na])oleonic regime. Some ot his sayings 
are memorable, as the oft-quoted, ‘ L'homme 
absiirde est celui (jui no change jamais.’ His deatli 
took place, 23d August 1897, at Marseilles, of 
which city he was librarian. 

Barth<^leiliy 9 Jean J.VCiB’ES, a learned Freun h 
antiquary, born 20th January 17B», at (’assis, 
in Provence. Educated for tie* oliuv-h, be early 
devoted himself entirely to tlu' study of oriental 
antiquities, especially numismatics, hut ho re- 
tained the dress and title of an abl.c In 1745 
he became attached to tlie Royal ( ’abinet of 
Medals, and in 1753 was. appoirited U" dii(*ctor. 
Next year In? visiUsI Ih>nie in the snite of .\1. de 
Stainvilh*, the French ambassador, who, as Due 
dc Choiseul, becatne French minister xn 1758, and 
s(»ori alter, h\ means (>f a liberal nension, placed 
Bartli^lemy in a ])o.vition to devote iiimself entirely 


t<3 learned researches, which he quietly pursued till 
the revolution of 1789 deprived him of his offices. 
In September 1793 lie was imprisoned on charge 
of being an aristocrat, but almost immeiliately 
released. Shortly after, he was offered the situa^ 
tion of national librarian then vacant, but his age 
and infirmities compelled him to decline it. He 
died Ainil 30, 1795. 

His most celebrated and popular work is the 
Vinjiujc dn jeunc Amicharsin en irr^cc duns le Milieu 
du qmitrdnic Slide acaut VKrc ClirHienne (4 vols. 
1788), which shows an extensive knowledge of the 
ancient world, especially of Greece a^.d its colonies, 
and ahounds in observations which, if not pro- 
found, are at least judicious. Later and more 
severe criticism has, however, pointed out many 
deficiencies and anachronisms. It has been trans- 
lated into almost every European language. 
Among Rartluileniy’s other v'orks may he men- 
tioned ItvJIcjclon sur (judqnes Monuments Phiniciens 
(1750), and Itejhunon sitr V Alphabet ct la Langue 
dc Palm i/re (1754). The first complete edition of 
his works was that of Villenave (4 vols. 1821), with 
a biography. 

Bartli4^UMiiy ^ialiit-llilaire, Jut.es, French 
savant and statesman, was horn at Paris on 
the 19th of August 180.5. (Jn the (Comple- 
tion of his studies he tilled for some time a 
suhordiiiatc ollice under the minister of finance, 
while actively contributing as a liberal juihlicist 
to such newsiiapors as the Globe and tlie Elation. 
About the close of 1833 he turn(*d from political 
strife to (piietcr studies, and in 18.38 was aiqiointed 
to tli(^ chair of Greek and Roman Philosiqdiy in 
the C’oIIege de France. In 18.39 he became a 
mi'uiher of tlie Academy. ’Die revolution of 
February 1848 brought him once more into tln^ 
political arena. lie entered the Assembly, and 
liecame one of the leaders of the m()d(‘rate party. 
At the roup d'etat lie was om* of the patriots who 
were arrested and flung into juison. On his 
release he resigned his chair, as he could not 
take the oath of allegiance to Napoleon HI., and 
returned to his studL(‘s, esjiecially Sanskrit and 
.ancient Indian philosophy. Pilected in 1871 to 
the Assembly at Bordi^aiix, lie gave constant 
support to 'riiicrs. hi 187b be was elected a life 
senator by the Assembly ; and be ludd the port- 
folio of foreign atl'airs in Ferry's ministry, 1880 81. 

His most imiKutant work Is !iis French transla- 
tion of Aristotle, various parts of whicdi appeared 
from 1837 to 188.3. Next to this are his coiitrihu- 
tious to western kiio\N ledg(*. of Indian ])hiiosophy 
ill the works, Sur Irs J’^rdas ( lvS54 ), J)a Jiouddhisuie 
(1855), Lr Houddha el Religion (1859), and in 
numerous contri])utioiis to the Memoire^s of the 
Academy and the Journal drs Sarauts. He has 
written also on the Al(‘xandriaii school, on Plato 
am Atistotle's jjhilosopliy as compared with 
modern systems, on Moiiammed, and on meta- 
physics; whilst in 1809 he published a poetical 
translation of the Iliad. 

Bartliez, Paul .fosKrii, an illustrious French 
physician, was l»orn Ihiccmlier 11, 1734, at Mont- 
jKjllier, where, afti*r s“! viiig as an army-physician, 
settled as a professor, in 1785 as ehaimellor 
of the university, and where consultations with 
him on serious ca-ses were sought from all parts 
of the civilised world. 33ie Revolution dejiriveil 
him of the greater part of Jiis jiroperty ; Imt 
Najioleon heaped honoiirs and dignities upon 
him ill his old age. If a died October 15, 1806. 

Of his numerous writings, his Nouneaux Mirnents 
de. la Sv’ience de CHovvme (Montpell. 1778; 3d ed. 
Paiift, 1858) was translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe, and st rongly supports the theory 
of vitalism ano formative force. 
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BurtholdL Auguste, sculptor, a native of 
Colmar, Alsace, of Italian ancestry on his father’s 
side, was trained in the studio of Ary Scheffer, 
and amongst other works has executed the 
Lafayette statue, New York ; Vercingetorix, the 
(fanlish leader, now in the galleries of the French 
irovornment ; the ‘Lion of Helfort,’ ainl ‘Grief.’ 
That Franco should present to America some 
symbol in connection with the centenary of 
A»norican independence occurred to him in 1874; 
the scheme took shape, and in November 1880 the 
gigantic bronze statue, 2‘20 feet high, of ‘ labcrty 
enlightening ,^be ^yor\d,’ which was com\deted 
in 1884, and bad tJlvCii two years to get into 
position, was unveiled on Hedloe’s Islaml, New 
S"ork Harbo\ir. Bartholdi received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1887. 

Bartholin, KaspaU, born in lo8.) at Malmo; 
studied theology and philosophy at Rostock and 
Witten)>erg, and in 1010 was made doctor of 
iiMMlicine at Basel. He ])raetis(id for some tiim^ 
in Wittenberg, and in lOl.’l a<*ee])ted an invitation 
to be professor of the Greek Language ami of 
Medicine at (.'openbagen, whore in 1024 be be- 
came professor of Theology. He died at S<»ro in 
1029, after having written* nearly lifly works on 
various snl>j(^ets. — Thomas BAJM’iioiJN, son of the 
above, and equally eelelnated as a jdiilologist, 
naturalist, ami j)bysieian, was born in 1010. He 
became in 1047 professor of Mathematics at 
Copenhagen, and in 1048 was nominate<l to the 
chair of Anatomy. H(5 <lie<l in 1080. He enlarged 
the new edition of his fatlici’s Anutthny ( Leyd. 
1041; often reprinted) with a mass of ne>v obser- 
vations, and in his own writ ings warmly elefemled 
Harvey’s eloctrine of the circulation of the biooel. 

Bairtliol'oiliew, s r, one of the t welve ai)Ostles, 
snj)]>osed to be the same* jierson as Nathanael. He*, 
was a native e>f Galilee*, but mitliiiig authentic is 
known re.»garding his life* and labours. \e*ce>reliug 
to the traditienjarv rer’enel e»f Faisebius, he carrieel 
(’hristianitv into India; < dlrvse)^tom spe*aks e)f him 
as a missionary in .Armenia ami Asia .Miimr. 'I’he* 
ch'irch at Romej bearing his name claims te» [>re*- 
serve his relies. The* Rennan Ghurch liohls hi'i 
festival em the 24th August ; the(Jre*ck eiii llu' I Hh 
dum*. Tim primitive church pe)sse*ssc«l an apocry- 
ph;\i gospel umle*r his name, but it is now h)st. 

Bartlioloiliew, MAssAeUth ok 8 t (Fr. La 

the ap}>ellation given te) the inas- 
sacn* of the Hugue'iiots in Fari'^ em Jie night e>f St 
Bari lodeiiiieov’s l>ay, 21t h August 1.''j72. Afte*r the 
eleath eif Francis II. in IdOt), Gatharine eh*' Medici 
assnme-'d the nianage*nient. eif atlairs, as ivgent fen* 
her son, Gharles IX., ami showeel thremgliemt a more 
than Italian e*raft and faithh'ssness, as w<*ll a 
cruelty almost vitliout paralle*! in nio<le*ni histeirv. 
In emlcr to animy the (Aitholic pai ty e»f the Duke 
Francis e>f Guise, she granted an eeliet of tede*r.‘ition 
to the Refovmeel, at whose heael was the l*rim*e eif 
Gemelo. l>e)th jiai ties took iip arms, ami there e*n.me?d 
a war which laste'd for eight years, the* < ^ueltie^ e»f 
which, through mutual (*\asj)eratie>n, are'alnmst in- 
cieelihle. Guise was assa^sinateMl, ami Gennle! was 
taken ]>rLsonerin the battle e)f Jarnacanel sbe)t( lo<)9). 
His nejdiew, young Henry eif Re‘;*rn, afterwarels 
Henry Iv., then became leader of the Huguemits, 
along with Aelmiral Goligny. It was not till the 
fitrengih of both shies was exhausted, that the* pea<*e 
of St Gerniain-en-Laye? was conelmled in li)70, 
whereby the Huguenots ohtaimvl tlie free exercise 
of their religion, ("atharim de’ Medici now ex 
pressed much friendliness towards then, ami even 
endeavoured to lull them into ncgbgcnce by the 
marriage of the youthful ’lenry of Dearn with licr 
daughter Margaret, 18tb August 1572. Admiral 
Coligny was drawn to Paris, am! the king not only 


made him costly presents, but gave him an import- 
ant ollice in the council of state. It was all tlie 
basest hypocrisy. VVlieb, by means of the marriage 
of Prince Henry, the most eminent of the Hugue- 
nots hail been allured to Paris, Admiral (k)ligny 
was woumled by a shot from a window of the palace 
on 22d August lo72. The king, indeed, basteneil 
to him, HJid swore to avenge him ; but, on the very 
same day, the king was pcrsumled by his motlier 
that the iulmiral sought his life. ‘ By God’s tleath !’ 
he exclaimed, ‘let the admiral bo slain, and not 
him only, but all the Hugiienots, till not one 
remains that can give us trouble That night 
Catbarim*. held a council, and appointed St Barthol- 
omew’s Day for carrying into etVect the long-con- 
temphitcd massacre. After (’oligny had been 
murdered, a bell in the tower of the royal ])alaee, 
at the hour of midnight, gave the signal to tlie 
assembled companies of citizens for i\ general 
massacre of the Hiignenots, in which it is estimated 
that over 4()00 perished. T’he king hiins(*lf is popu- 
Ijirly representcil as having tired from his palace 
upon those that were lleeing past. The Prince 
of Gomle and the king of Navarre only saved 
tlieir lives by going to mass, and appearing to 
conform to the ('atholii? cburcb. The provinces 
were at the same time summoned to similar 
slaughter ; and although in some of them the 
oHieials were ashamed to ])ublisli the munlorous 
commamls which ha<I ]»een transmitted to them, 
there were found bloodthirsty fanatics enough, who 
)>eipetr.*vted the greatest honors for several weeks 
tog<dher in almost all the luovinces, so that it was 
rcckone<l that 80,000 (some, authorities make the 
number 70,000) ]»ersons W(‘re murdere<l. ’fhe ]M)pe 
eelehrale<I the events of St }>aitholom(‘w's Day l^V 
a procession to tlu^ eliiireh of St Louis, a graiul 7'; 
Iktt/ii, the striking «»f a medal, and the proclama- 
tion of a N<‘ar of juhilet* Vet tlie eriim? was 
us(‘.h*ss. The llugt’enots ha<l lost their chiefs, 
but, the liT'-t moment «)f stupor past, they took 
uj» arms v ith all the fury of ilespair. Tin? royal 
troops were onee imne, foih‘d in their attempts to 
take Roch(*ll(‘ ; and Gharles found himself tore<‘d 
to grant liberty of eoiiscieiK'.e to tbc HngU(*nots, 
at tbe very moment in which bo was receiving 
for the massacre the enthusiastic coiigratulation.s 
of the courts of Rome and S]»ain. See White’s 
Massarrr •>/ St /i(frf/nj/ottictr{\H(}’J)^ ainl the works 
cited at lIl iJi KNois. 

Barth oioiliew Fair, lield at West Smit hfiehl, 
Lomloii, from 11.88 till the charter for it Iniv- 

ing been grantetl )>y Heiirv I. to a niojik nanjed 
Raliere, who had boon his jesti*r, and ba<l founded 
the ]>riorv of St llMitliolomew (see below). The fair 
was held annually at tlie festival of Si Ihirtholoinew 
(.\ugust21, old styJi*); but in 17o8, owing to tbe 
alt»*ratioii of tlie eah’inhir, it was for the lirst time 
proclaimed on .8d Sej»temlK*r, having in 1091 been 
curtailed from fonrieen to four tlays. In the lirst 
centuries of its existence, Baitliolomew hair w«is 
one of the great annual markets of the nati<m, and 
the. chief cloth fair of the king<lom. Its articles of 
trallie were besides ch)th stiilVs leather, i>ewler, and 
live-sttick ; wliile it was n'^idered attractive to the 
crowds that attende*! it by a variety of popular 
amnseinents. All manner of shows, exhibitions, 
tbeatrieal booths, Xc. thronged the fair; and 
tximblers, acrobats, stilt-walkt‘rs, mumintus, moun- 
tebanks, and merry-andrews resorted to it in great 
numbers. In 108.') the fair was leased hy the city 
to the sword-bearer, and tlieneeforth it began to 
decay as a place of tratle. In 1840 the exhibitions 
were removed to Islington ; in 1850 the la.st prp- 
elamatioii by tbe lord mayor took place, anci in 
1855 the once famous fair came to an end. See 
Professor H. Alorlev’s Mcinoirs of Hnviholoiiiciu 
FtG>(l859). 
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Bartlloloinew*i!4 (St) Hospital, SmithtieM, 
London, was founded in 1123 l\y Kahere, the first 
UTor of the Convent of Auglistiiliaii Canons, which 
le also foiinde<l on Sinithfield. An ancient chapel 
ori^nallv dedicate<l to the Holy Cross is now the 
pansli cliurcli of St Bartholomew the Less. The 
Iiospital received fresh cliartei*s in 1544 and in 
1547, escaped the fire of l(>66, and was relmilt in 
1729. The cndow’mont has l^een enlarged from 
public aixl orivate sources, and the revenues 
are large and ample. The hospital contains 675 
beds, and afl<»rds relief to about 150, ()()() patients 
annually. There is a thriving medical sclnxd 
attache<l, attemled by about 400 students ; also a 
convalescent home attachtMl to the hospital, 
containing 75 bods, at Swanley, Kent. 

Bar'tixUlly a small, overhanging, battlcmcnted, 
parapet turret, jirojecting 
from the angles on the top 
of a tower. If- was gener- 
ally ])iereed with apertures 
for cross bowmen, calUnl 
baNsfnd'in. Dr Murray in 
his J )iction,'iry says that 
tlie \\(»rd is a spurious ‘ mo- 
dern anti({ue, which had 
no existence in the times 
to which it is fittribut(Ml. 
Jt was apparently fii-st 
used hy Sir Walter Scott, 
and was due to a miscon- 
ception of a 17th-century 
illiterate S<*otcli s]M*lling, 
for ‘iKUtising* — 
i.e. brcfiai/d/, or hrattirhuj^ 
a hrattii f heing a battle- 
mented ]>ara])et, originally 
of woo<l, and temporary. 

BartletL John Ht^s- 

SKfiL, .American author, 
was born at Providence, Ithode Islaml, C.S. , 23d 
October 1S()5, For a time in a banking-house 
there, in 1837 he became a bo(»ksellcr in New Y'ork, 
giving his leisure to history and ethnology. He 
assisted in hninding the American Kthnological 
Society, and was secretary of the New Vork His- 
torical Society. He was emjdoNed hy the I’nited 
States government in lS.10-53 as a ecmimissioner 
for determining the Me\ie[in honiKlary-line, I'liid in 
1854 pnhiished an ae<'Ount of his explorathuis and 
mlventiires in that eapaeity. In 18.15 he heeame 
Seeretaiy of State of Ivho<le Islaml, ami in 1861 62 
he was its acting governor, lie was the author 
of The Trof/rfss of Ktldtofotfi/, a Dirtionanj of 
Aoicrtranisois (enlarged e<l. 1878), Primentl Mon 
(1868), Ihhliothi ('.<{, Amfrirmut (4 vols. 1865 70), 
&c. He died ‘28th May 1886. 

Bartlett* Wn.i.r.wt IIkxry, artist, horn in 
London in 1809, was a ]nipil of Britton, the 
architect, who afterwards emjiloved him to make 
drawdngs for his Cathedral A ntofnHies and P/c- 
taresqae A utiqidtics of Ktajlish ( 'dies. Sul >'e(|ueii tly 
Bartlett visited the Ctmtiiient, the Holy Land, ami 
America several times, on each occjisimi enriching 
hi^ portfolio with innumerahle inteic.sllng scenes. 
No tcNver than nineteen <)uarto volumes, containing 
about lOtK) engraving ' from his sketcin*s, and Icttm - 
press from his own pen and ose -f itis fellow- 
travellers, Dr W. Beattie, N. I‘. Willis, and Miss 
Pardoe, were devoted to these countries. Bartlett 
died on tlie voyage from Malta to Ma>-eilles, 13tli 
September 1854. 

Bar'toll* Taddk'), an Itiilian painter of the 
Siennese school (1362 1422).— DaNIKI.lo Baktoli, 
a learned Jesuit, was born at Ferrara in 1608, ami 
died rector of Hie Jesuit College at Horne in 1685. 
His chief AVork is the htoria della Compagnkt di 


Gesu (1653-73).— Pietro Santo Bartoli (some- 
times fill led ‘ Perugino’), born 1635, died 1700. lie 
was n, painter after the manner of Poussin, and a 
skilful etcher. 

Bartoli'iiL Lorenzo, a celebratetl Italian 
sculptor, Avas born at Vernio, in Tuscany, in 1777, 
and came to Paris Avliile still a young man. His 
chief patron Avas Napoleon, who in 1808 sent him 
to Carrara, to cstaldisU a school of sculpture. 
After the battle of Waterloo be repaired to Flor- 
ence, Avbere be died in 1850. Besides an immense 
number of busts, be produced several groups, the 
most <*elebrated of which aje bis V(3iarity* and 
‘ Hercules and Lycus.’ 

Bartoloilime'o* Fra (iiroperly Baccio <lella 
Porta), one of the most distinguished masters of the 
Florentine school of ]»aiutiiig, was horn at Florence, 
in Tuscany, in 1469. His hist teacher Avas Cosirno 
Hoselli ; hut he oAved his higher cultivation to the 
study of the Avorks of Leemardo da Vinci. His 
subjects are mostly religious, and l)y far the greater 
part of his ])iece.s belong to tlic later years of his 
life. He w;is a Avarm adherent of Savonarola, after 
whose tragien.1 end he in 1500 assumed the monk- 
ish Iiahit. The visit of the young Haphael to 
Florenee in 1504 seems to liaA^e lieeii iiistnimoritfil 
in stiimilaling him to resume his art. Heimpart<*<i 
to Haphael his knowltMlge of eolonring, and 
acquired from him a more perfect knowledge of 
j»ersp<‘ctive. 'riui two remained constant friends — 
Bartolommeo on one occasion finishing certain of 
Uaphaers unfinished works, Hajdiael performing a 
like kindm‘Ks for him at another time. Bartolom 
meo die<l at Florem'e, 1,517. Thii greater number 
of his works are to he seen at Florenee, in the 
gallery of the Pilti Palace, hut the Louvre possesses 
a fine ‘ Annunciation * by him. See Frantz, Frff 
IlariohnmnCft della Porta ( Ratishon, 1879); and 
Leader Scott, Fra P>artulo)Hoa’o {Lam\. 1880). 

Bartoloz/i* Fuancesch), an eminent engraver, 
was horn in Florence, September 21, 1727. After 
practising his art nnrier Joseph W agner at Venice, 
lie went to Home, whore he <i.\eeuted his admired 
]dates from the life of St Vitus. He Avas afterAvrinis 
eommissioned hy Mr 1 )alion, librarian of (Jeorge 111., 
to engrave a series of diawings hy (Jiieicino, and 
was induced hy the .same patron to settle in 
Krigland, Here Bartolozzi produced his exquisite 
line engravings of ‘The Silence’ ami ‘(\vtie,' 
aftm* Aiuiihale ( 'arracci, which entitle him toofMMipy 
the front rank in his profession. He also engiaved 
numerous s])eciniens of the Nvorks i>f his friend 
(Bovanni Fi]U'iani, of Michael Angelo, (’tulo Hold, 
Sirano, and others, with equal truth and idlect. 
He likewise enriched AiMerman BovdelFs Shake- 
speare (hillery witli many fine engravings. In 
1769, on tlm formation of the Hoa^'iI Academy, 
Bai'tolo/./.i Avas nmuiuated one of the original 
meniheis, and executed, from a design hyliis frieml 
(’ijuieni, the <li]dt)ina, wliich is still in us(\ and 
ranks as one of his masterpieces. In 1802 he 
accejifcd a flattering invitation from the Prince 
Hegciit of Portugal, to take the su]«*rinteiulenco of 
a school of engi .ivers at Lisbon, A\diither he repaired 
ibn‘e years afterwards in his seventy -cightli year, 
and there resiiled until his death, March 7, 1815. 
He wa.s the grandfather of the cehduated actress, 
.Mailame Vestris. His jirints are said to he more 
numerous tlian t/ho.se of any engrav^er, home or 
fondgn ; and include line engravings and stippled 
Avorks, printed in brown anil red. See Bartolozzi 
and his Works., hy Tuer (*2 vols. 1882), where the 
dates of hisldrth and doatb, about aaIucIi a singular 
diversity of opinion ajipears to have existed, are 
verifieil. 

Barton, Andrew, a fnmpiis Scottish naval 
commander of the time of James IV., was killed 
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in an engagement with two English ships in the 
Downs, ^ August 1511. 

Barton* Benjamin Smith (176n-lSir)), Amer- 
ican naturalist and medical practith)ner, studied 
the natural sciences and medicine in Bhila<lelphia, 
Edinburgh, and liondon (1782-88), and took his 
degree at Gottingen. He practised medicin(3 in 
Philadelphia, and hehl successively the chairs of 
Botany and Natural History, Materia Medica, and 
Theory ami Practice of Mei'licine in the university 
there. He became jiresident of many learnetl 
societies, w'as a correspondent of Humboblt, ami 
aimmgst oilier wor^J^s wr<jte Elements ttf Botan}/ 
(1812 14); Collections for nn Essnt/ tinea rd a 
Materia Medica. of the iJ nital States ed. 1810); 
and Flora Vlrejinica. (1812). 

Barton* Brunaud, the Quaker ])oet, was born 
at Carlisle in 1784. In 1809 he became clerk to a 
bank at Wootlbridge, a jxist wbicli he held till 
within two days of ids death, 19th February 1849. 
His Ejfnsions (181 ‘2) brought him into 

correspondence with Southey; whilst Foems hi/ an 
Amafenr (1818), Poems (1820), ami several n»ore 
volumes of rerse, increastvl his reputation, and 
gained him the friendship of Byron ami J.(amb. 
His devotional jmems have an echo of (Jeorge 
Herbert, and some of his lyrics are graceful ; but 
he is on the whole, less a poet tluiii a v(M*sifi«M', easy 
and pleasant withal. Lamb’s a<lvice to him was 
sounu, ‘ Keep to your bank, and your bank will 
keep yon;’ ami by Lamb's advice it uas th.at he 
acce])ted the sum of £1*200, rn,is(*d by some t^hiaker 
frietids in 18*24. See his Pm ms ami Lettn s ( 1849), 
sel(‘cted by his daughter, with a memoir by 
K«1 ward Fit/gerahl. 

Barton^ Klizauktu, commonly called the nun 
or maid of Kent, uas born in 1500. About the 
year 1525, wiien a donn'stii* servant at Aldington in 
Ki'nt, she had an illness, in the course (d recovery 
from which she fell into a strange state oi nervous 
d<!rangenient and religious mania,, in which she 
uttered hysterical ravings. When hv\ illness h‘fl j 
her, she still continued her trances and pn)phctic 
uil(*rances, which ilrew so much attemi<m that 
Archbishop Warham <lirected that two nmnks 
should be sent to examine her. One i»f these, j 
Kdward Booking, at onc(* saw in her ahnoriiial 1 
faculties a rare opporturdty for r<;viving j)opuh»r 
I'ts’pect for the ('atholic chir -li. He instrm*te<l 
her cart'fully in the <'(nitr«iversial points between 
hi^ church .and the Prote^ta^lts, a< well as in the j 
legends of the saints, and ))<*rsuaded her to ^ ive j 
herself out as directlv inspiretl by the Virgin. 
Soon afterwanls she l)ecame an inmaie of the 
priory of St Sepulchre at ('anterhury, but Ikicking 
continued to be lier close attendant ami the 
irispircr of her prophecies and revelati«)ns. .As 
soon as the di\orce of Henry VILL began t<» be di.-^- 
cussed, the nun denounced it ‘in the name and by 
the authority of God,’ and threat ('msl the king 
with death if he persisted in his puipose. An h- 
bishop Warham vras convinced by her earnestness, 
the astute Wolsey gave her a?: audience, Sir 
Thomas More listened to her more than once with 
interest, and Bishop Fisher wept with jo> over her 
revelations. T lie king’s marriage to Anm. Boh*yn 
(158S) and his subsetpient immunity from the 
awful consequences so coiilidcntly foretold de- 
stroyed her iiodii ; and, meantime, her friend 
Warham had died, and Granmer reigned in his 
room. She Avas soon ‘put to the question,’ and 
repeated exainiruitioiio efrew a full confession from 
her in Septemlier of th** same year that ‘‘'he 
never had visions in all her life, but all that 
she ever said was feigned of lie. own imagina- 
tion only, to satisfy the niind.s of those which 
resorted to her, and to obtain worhlly praise.' 


After the humiliation of a public recantation, she 
was committed to ju'ison ; but soon after t-lie close 
of the year was put oti trial for high trea,son, con- 
demned and executed at Tyburn with Boidving and 
four other aecoinplices on the •20th of A])ril 1584. 

In her dying speech the nun described berstdf as ‘ a 
poor wem-b without learning,' who had been jmfl'ed 
up by praises to her ow n umloing and that of her 
com pan ions. 

Barton 4Tay is the name given to a series of 
beds w’liicb form the upper division of the Eocene 
of the Hampshire basin. 'rhese beds are well ex- 
posed in the clillsof Hordwell, Barton, and in the 
Isle of Wight. Th(‘v are helieve<l to be the equiva- 
lents in age of the Uj>per Bfigshot Sands of the 
London basin. 

Bartoil-ll|>oil-IIilliiber, an ancient town of 
Lincolnshire, on the so\ith side of the Humber, 
7A miles SW. of Hull. Bop. (iSOl) 8797; (1881) 
5889. 

I Baril« a line woolly substance bmnd at the base 

I of the leaves of the Saf/ncriis sarrhnrifcr (also 
ca.lle<l Arnaja sacclmrifcra), one of the sago ]>a 1ms 
of tlui Indian An hijjelago. It is emjdoyeil in calk- 
ing slii]>s, in stnlling cnsliions, and for otb(‘r similar 
pnrp(»ses. 

Bariirll ( ‘ (lie B](*sse<l ’), the son of Xeriah, tlic 
faithful friend ami secretary of the proplict Jereniiali. 
During the si(*ge of .lernsalcm )>y Xehmrhadnezzar 
he was ihing intu ]nison along witli the projdiet, 
and found release only on the fall of the city (589 
it.c. ). He afterw ards accomuanied his master to 
l^ pt, hut of his after-life notliing c(‘r(ain is known. 
An ap<»cryphal work in llie Grci*k langtuigc has 
come <low n to us l>earii)g his name, wliiidi <'oiila,ins 
in noble ami glowing language a j>romise of future 
glory for Isr.ael, and prc'dicls the r<‘,l)nilding of Jeru- 
salem. J'hen* is usually ;vp)»cnd(‘d to it., as chapter 
vi., a letter of the projihet Jenemiah to the e'xiles in 
Babylon. Tlie Book t*f Banich is the oidy hook in 
tin} Ajmm rvplia rcsemhiiie; tin* Bro|)hets. It was 
hchl in little esteem by the .lew s, and it is not until 
tin* tiim* of Ircna us tliat it is (pioted liy (’hristian 
writers cither in Ihi* F.ast t>r ^Vcst. It simmiis most 
probable iliat the present liook was worked up by 
aTi Alcxamlrine c<titor, ixuliaps from an original 
H e I n ew f ragme 1 1 1 . 

Bai’AVood. See ('.vMW’ooT). 

BarytS .Xnkunk Liums, a French sculidor, dis- 
tingnished mainly for his Inonzc statues (d animals 
ami animal gnm}»s, was l)orn at Baris, *24 th Septem- 
ber 1795. and was at lirst an cngra.v(*r and metal- 
worker. His famous bronze of a lion struggling 
with a snake seemed for him tie* cross of the 
Legion of Honour. He died *27lli Juno 1875. 

Bary't<l« <n‘ Bakvtks, (U- ()\itle of Ilarium 
(q. v. ) - symltol BaO is the earth luesent in the 
minerals iritltcrifr (carbonate of barium) and heacy 
sjiar (sulphate of harinm). It may he prepared in 
several w'ays : (11 Bv acting u]>on the carbonate of 
h.aryta. BaC’tL, by nitric acid, HXO^, wliich cansc.s 
the disengagiuucnt of the carljonic acid, GO... and 
the nitric acid combining with the haryt.a forms 
the nitrate of harium. Ba2XtV On evaporating 
the latter .suhstanee to dryness, and igniting the 
residue, the nitric acid vol.'itilis(‘s, and l(*avos the 
baryta, BaO. (21 Another mode of jueparing the 
same suhstanee is to act ii]>on a .solution of 
.siilpliitle of harium, BaS, by the black oxide of 
copper, (5i0, when an interchange of elements 
occurs, the sulphur uniting with the copper, ])ro- 
dneing sul]ddde of eo]»])er, Gu^S, and the oxygon 
AvitU the barium, forming baryta, BaO, wdiich 
remains dissolve<l in the w'ater, ami, on evajmra- 
tion, de]>o-its crvstals in the liydrated condition, 
Ball..O.„8lI..O. llaryta kdongs to the groiiii of 
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alkaline earths, and has the property of acting like 
an Alkali (q.v.) on colouring matters. It has a 
very liarsh taste, is highly eaustic, and is very 
poisonous. The j»resence of carbonic acid gas may 
De detected by exposing a solution of baryta tt» the 
air, when carbonic acid combines with tne baryta 
and forms a him of white carbonate of barium, 
BaCOj. Baryta exposeil to air or oxygen absorbs 
oxygen, forming peroxide of barium. On ibis 
being licated, oxypn is liberated and baryta 
Again produced. Till lately it was found im* 
possible to procure oxygen by this simple method, 
as the action became weak when tlie jirooess was 
reiieated. But recently it has lieen found that 
by carefully lemoyiim all carlMuiic acid gas ami 
water from the air oefore ])assing it over the 



Crystal of Sulphato of Baryta. 

barium, the ditticulty is removed, and oxygen is 
thus economically produced. The suhmafe of 
baryta^ BaSO^, otherwise called jionf/etoifs or 
heavy s^xtr, is found in fissures or cracks in other 
rock.s. It is crystal liiKi, an<I is soiiietiiiies foiiml 
pure and white, hut generally presents a tlesh red 
colour, from the red oxide <»f iron (rust) incor- 
porated in it. 'Ihe rust can he got <(nit of by 
reducing tlie sulphate of barvta to a tine powdm- 
under rollers or travelling- wheels, and subjecting 
the pulverised material to the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid, which <Ussolvcs the oxide of iron, 
ami leaves the sulphate of baryta as a white 
<lerise ])()wder. The nrincipal use of heavy spar is 
as a pigment iimler t-lie na?iie of permanent white : 
but having little opacity, it cannot bo employed by 
itself, but only when ini.xed with ordinary white- 
lead. When added to the latter, howev(M*, it must 
be regarded as an adulteration, for the litt le opmdty 
it |)osse.ss(*-s renders it of service only as an iiMTcaser 
of the bulk of the white-lead. Several mixtures 
of sulphate of barvta and white l<‘ail are manu- 
factured, and are known in commerce. Venice 
White contains 1 part sulphate of baryta ami 

1 part white-lead. Jlanihnry White (’ontaiiis 

2 parts suljdiate of baryta and 1 part white-lead. 
raitch White contains 3 j)arts sulphate of baryta 
ami 1 part wliite-lead. The native sulphate of 
baryta has been eiiiidoye<l by the celebrated j)otter 
We<lgwood in the manufacture of jasper ware, and 
for the formation of wliite iigures, on coloured 
jars and vessels. The eartrniatc of baryta found 
native as withe.rite, ami the nitrate of baryta^ 
have been ])reviousI>' referred to in this article and 
that on Bauu .m. 

Blir'ytoil (Viola di Bardone), an old chamber- 
instrument, somewhat like the viol di uamha in 
tone : had a broader iinger-boanl, with six or sev<*n 
gut-strings, wliile under the neck there were from 
nine to twenty-four strings of hjass wire, which 
w'ere jiinched with the point of the thumb, lo pn» 
duce a sound, while the gut-strings \'Mre acted on 
by a how. For the baryton voc see ) '»A!uroxK. 

Bas, or Batz, a small island in the Knglisli 
Channel, belonging to France, and situal <id off the 
north coast of the dejiartment of Firrst^re. Its 
length is aliout 2J miles, and its breadtii about 
mile. It has three villages; a line haven, tliat of 
Kemoc, and a lighthouse. Boj). about whose 
chief occupation is fishing. 

Basalt* Basalt-rocks are of igneous oririn, 
and are composed essentially of plagioclase 


felspar, augite, olivine, and generally magnetite 
or titaniferous iron. Tliey snow' all varieties of 
texture, from smooth-compact up to coarsely crys- 
talline, and vary in colour from pale blue up to 
dark-grayish blue, brownish, and black. The 
vitreous Varieties are Tachylite ixnii HycUemielane; 
compact or crypto-crystalline varieties are termed 
liasalt ; fine-grained kinds are called Anamesite ; 
while Dolcrite is the name given to the more 
coarsely crystalline kinds. Seen under the micro- 
scoj)e, Vhe t^ompact and fine-grained basalt-rocks 
often show' a certain ]>roportion of glassy or devitri- 
tied matter lying between the various crystalline 
minerals of wdiich the rock cbietiy composed. 
Basalt-rocks are often vesicular and amygdaloidal. 
Sometimes tliey occur as lava-flows, at other times 
they appear as intrusive sheets, dikes, and masses. 
They are of common occurrence in Britain, more 
especially in Scotlaiul. As examj)leH of lava-form 
basalt-nicks may be cited those of Mull, Staffa, and 
other islands of the Inner Ilebrijles. Similar lava- 
form basalt-rocks are well developed in Antrim. 
Intrusive liasalt-rocks are abundant in Central 
Scothand Salisbury Craigs, Ediiiburgli Castle 
Hock, Dalmahoy (’raigs, Abbey f/raig, iS:c. are 
examples. 

The older basalt-rocks have frecpiently undergone 
some changes, owing tt> the clig.mical action of 
liercolating w'ater. Such altered rocks liave often 
a dull greenish colour, the greenish tinge being due 
to the conversion of the augite ainl olivine into 
green serpentinous aiul chloritic products. Sm^h 
more or less altered varieties of liasalt-rock s()me- 
times acquire s[)ecial names -the liner-grained 
kimls bc'ing ealleil melaphyrCy and the coarser- 
grained ones diabase. \Vhon basalt rocks liave 
been intruded amongst coals or black shales, they 
often become gray, white, or yellow in eolour, and 
assume a <lull earthy ajq>earaiice. This is the so- 
calUsl white trap. 

Then* are volcanic masses of Tertiary age 
whieh o(‘eur in such regions as the 'riiiiringcr 
Wald, Kr/gehirge, the Eifel, Italy, wdilch 
closely resemble basalt-rocks. In these rocks, 
however, the minerals mmheline and leucite i>lav 
the j>art of plagioclas(‘ felspar. ro(*ks, there- 

fore, are known ns nrp/nline basaff find leueite- 
basalt^ to distingui'^li tliem from ordinary basalt, 
or, as it is sometimes called, ptaffioc/ase-bastdf. 
The latter ranges in age from Low in* ( 'arhoniferous 
times at least, up to tlie present ; the former are 
not as yet kiiow'ii from any older stage than the 
Tertiarv. 

Basalt-roeks, es]»eeially the eoinjiaet varieties, 
often .assume a eolumnar striieture. This struc- 
ture, however, is not enniined to basalt-rocks. 'Phe 
cobiiiins vary in the number of their angles from 
3 t»» 12, hut tliey have most commonlv from 5 to 7 
sides. In some cases thev .are more or less perfec/tly 
hexagonal. They are generally divided iransvei'sely 
by joints at tolerably eipial ili.staiices, and in 
the cjise of the moie perfectly columnar rocks, 
these joints often show' at each articulation a 
cup .and ball socket. 'Fhe columns are always 
arrangeil at right fingles to the ])lan(‘s of cooling, 
'O tliat in the case of an approximately horizontal 
iKMi or slieefc tlie eoliimnsare vertical, while in the 
'•;ise of a verti(*al dik<s they arc horizontal. 
Various explanations of this remarkable structure 
have been a<lvocated, none of w'bicdi can be said 
to be perfectly satisfactory. The general belief, 
however, is that they are the result of contraction 
upon cooling. Tw'o "of tlie best known and finest 
examples of columnar structure in basalt-rocks are 
FingaVs Cave in the island of Staffa (q.v.), on the 
w'est coast of Scotland, and the (liants’ Causcw'ay 
(q.v.), on the north coast of Ireland. 

Basalt-rocks, owing to their toughnoss and 
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hardness, and to the fact that their mineral in- 
jfi-edients yield unequally, are much employed 
for causeway -stones and ‘ road-metal.’ 

BltSCy in Chemistry, is a term ai)])liod to a com- 
j>ound body, generally consisting of a metal united 
with oxygen. Thus, the metal potassium, K, when 
it combines with ogygen, O, forms the oxide K.X>, 
which unites with water, yielding the base jiota^h, 
or caustic potash, KOH ; ami, similarly lead, Ph, 
and oxygen, yield the base oxide of lead, or 
litharge, Ph(). ^ A <listinguishing feature of a 
base is that it is ca])ahle of cnU'ring into double 
decomposition with an acid, more or less neutralis- 
ing ita acid properties, and forming a Salt (q.v.) 
ami water. Tims, the base potash combines with 
sulphuric acid to form the salt, sulphate of ])ot- 
ash, and water, as represented by the following 
equation : 

PotAsh. Sulplnn'ic Acid. Hnlphat«‘ <if Potassiuiu. SimUi. 

K.p + HoSO, = K,S(), + HJ). 

So als potash ami nitru; acid, HNO.,, yield the 
salt nitrate of potassium, or nitre, KNCK,. Occa- 
sionally snlplmr replaces the oxygen in a base. 
Thus, the metal potassium, K, unites with snlplmr, 
S, to form the sulphur base, suljdiide of potassium, 
KoS, which can unite with a snlplmr aci<l like 
sii1j)harseiiiouH acid or orpiment, As.jSj,, to make 
the salt siilpharsenite of potash, K.^S,AsyS^. 'I’lie 
metal half of a base need not l>e a simj)le element, 
hilt may he a com])oiind body wliicli, for the time, 
plays tlie part of a simpl<5 substance. Tims, the 
compound ethyl, can conihino with oxygen 

to form ordinary ether, j O ; and the base thus 

produced can, in its turn, eonddue with acids to 
lorin salts. A base may he soluhh^ or insoluble in 
water. Tims, tlie bases potasli, soda, Na.j(), 

ammonia, NHjHO, baryta, l»a(.) strontia, SrO, 
lime, (’aO, ami magm'sia, MgO, are more or l(*ss 
soluble in water; whilst th(^ oxide of iron or rust, 
Fe./).,, and the red oxide of men iirN , IfgO, are 
insoluble in .vater, hut soluble iii acids. For 
on/afiic bases, <S:c., see ALKALiiis, Alk.xuuds, ami 
A MINKS. 

Kus<% in .Architect un*, the hxd or lower mem- 
ber of a pillar, on \vhich the shaft rests See 
(.'old'MN, 

Uuse* in flerahirv, the l(»wer porthui of the 
s.ucld. Any ligure j)laee<l tu it is said to he in 
ha" .V small portion of the base of a shield 
pariod oil’ by a horizontal li « sometimes calledi 
a base. 

liaise-Ball. The Auu'rican national game of 
base-hall is an evolution from the old Knglish 
schoolboy game of Rounders; hut <„i,>r5gi.t m-ss u. r s. 
unlike the boyish pastime from ).y .r. n. Lipi'iucuit 
which it had its ongm, it re(jnires 
manly (pialities to ex< el in it. In base-hall, as in 
ronmlers, the players use a hat ami a hall, and inn 
around bases, hut then' all resemblance between 
tlie two games ceases. As the gamt' of has*' hall is 
noxv played, it is full of excitement, ami is engaged 
in with equal zest by sdioolhoys on a?i open field, 
an*l by trained ]»rofessional experts on inclosed 
groumls, presenting to the latter full scoj>e for the 
exercise of those uMUilal and ]»h\sical attributes 
wliieli mark the intelligent and ]»raetise<l athlete. 

Cricket and hase-hall are coupkal in Miss 
Austen’s Nor, lunnpr Abhrij, which was written 
about 17l)S. In the States, the Kniekerhockcr ('luh 
was founded at New York in ]<S45, the Fxcelsior 
Club at Rrooklyii in 1S60 ; luit it was m>t till 18t>5 
that the game became uni', ersal. 

The theory of base-hall may he biietly summed 
uj) as follows : A space ground, in the form of a 
diamond, 90 feet squan% is marked out on n level 
held of three or four acres in <'xteiit. Ibises are 
49 


place<l on or within each angle of the diamond, ami 
are called rospectivelv hotne, first ^ scronrfy and third 
bases. Each team consists nine players; and the 
home team has the choice of first innings, its nieni- 
hers taking the hat in regular succession. The 
man at the ]>at is termed the batsman, or striker, 
and his side may lie regarded as the ilefensivc force, 
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the ti**hl sille being the attacking ]>arty. The 
several memlx'rs *>1 the hitter i)arty are disjiosed as 
follows : ’Phe ])itch('r, lU'ar the' centre of the dia- 
moinl ; the cii(c)>er, h(‘hind tlu* home base ; the fii“st 
haM'iiiaii, m.'ar tlie lirst ha.se, to the right of the 
cat<*her ; the sec*)ml and thii«l basemen, n<*ar the 
second ami thinl bases ; and about mhlway between 
the.se, the short -stop ; with out fielders at right, 
centre, and left iiehls, more or less in line with 
tiist, .secon*!, ami third bases n.'sjx'ctively. 

When the. Tn'Ming side take tlu'ir positions an*l 
tin* ])lay begins, tin* pitcher *ieliver.s the hall, a 
fair hall ht'ing one that j>as.ses ovei thi* hoim^ ha.se, 
and ii*d lower than the i>atsm{in s knee mir highm- 
than his slionhler. Sneh a hall eouiits a strike, 
whetlu'r the batsman strikes at it or imt, and after 
four fair halls tin* striker is obliged to ntn, or is 
jmt out ; hilt, on tin* *)ther hand, live unfair halls 
<lelivere*i by the pitcher entitle the batsman to 
a base. The batsman endeav*)uvs to semi tin; hall 
out *‘f the. reacli of the hehh'rs. and far enough out 
in tin* field to cnahh* him lo make the round of the 
four bases without being ]nu out, in which case he 
scores a run. Each base, hoNNOver, is a resting- place, 
ami ho may stoji on any ha.se until either lie sees an 
opportnnitV to .steal to the next, or a succeeding 
batsman sends the hall far enongli to enable him 
to run with safety— for, cxe*‘pt when occin>ying a 
l>ase, the runner touche*! witli the hall by a liclder 
is out. All three ha.ses may thus he oeenpied at 
once; hut when tlie next batsman heeome.s a base- 
runner, the runner on lirst hiise must pas.s on to 
second base, wliicli must he vacated to receive liirn, 
otherwise he is put oui This rule and another, 
obliging runners to return and touch the base last 
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occupied when a striker’s haW is caught before 
touching the ground, atfon^ scope for ‘double- 
play/ as a fielder may catcli the striker out, and 
then throw tlie ball to a base- keeper before another 
of the same side who is running bases can return. 
A batsman can only run on a fair hit, which is 
a ball batted within the lines of the diamond 
between the home and lirst and thinl bases, or 
continuations of them markoil in white on the 
grass ; but he may be caught out on a foul hit just 
as on a fair, ami if, after a fair hit or four strilkes, 
the Ixr'ill is tielded to fust base before he arrives 
there, he is out. The first striker is followed 
])y others in rotation at the bat, until three 
of the batting side are put out, when the 
lield side take their turn at the bat. This goes 
on until nine e<iual innings liave been playtsl, 
and then the side scoring the most runs wins 
the game. It will be readily seen that the 
theory of the game is very simple, and it is this 
simplicity of construction whiidi forms one of its 
chief attractions; and yet to excel in the playingof 
all the points of the game rcriuires not only the 
])ossession of the physieal attrilmtes of endurance, 
agility, and strength, together with good throwing 
and running powers, and plenty of courage, pluck, 
ami nerve, hut also the mental powei*s of quick 
perception, thorough control of teini)cr, ami the 
presence of mind to act jiromptly in critical emer- 
gencies of the game. 

The weight of the hall used is 5 to ounces, its 
circumference it to 9| inches ; and it is mucli more 
elastic than a cricket hall. The hat is round, not 
more than ‘2.^ inches in <liamoter at tlie thickest 
part, and must not exceed 42 inches in length. 


Fig. 2.— Base-ball Bat. 

The hall is delivered hy the ])itcher with great 
swiftness, an undcrhaml throw being allowable and 
very generally employed ; ami this high speed 
attained enalAes a skilful jilayer to send the hall 
with such a t\vist or vunr as will <leccivc the 
batsman, and make him think a lair hall had ami 
an unfair hall good. This ellcct is oldained hy the 
resistance otIcrc<l to the hall hy the air, ami a 
rotary motion of the hall on its own axis, sii]qdie<l 
hy the i)itchcr ; and the direction of the curve is 
deteriiiine<l hy the manner in which tlie hall is 
delivered from his hand. (hirved ]»itching has 
l»een brought to (*oiisidcral>le perfection (»£ late 
years, hut a certain want of accuracy makes it 
mlvisahlc for the catcher, when playing close 
behind the batsman, to wear a strong wire mask, 
ami has pro<luced a rule entitling a batsman who 
is struck hy tlie hall to take his lirst base therefor. 
Prior to 18S7, there were no less than four special 
professional codes of playing rules in imo, besides 
those governing amateurs ; but since the beginning 
of that year, the game has been j)l;ivcd under a sc.t 
of ‘ National Rules,’ agreed to b\ ;iil jdayers. 

The great iMmularily of base-ball in Ameiiea has 
led to the establishment of regular stoek -com panics, 
employing a large amount of capital ir. the business 
of ‘miming’ professional club tew .us, wniist the out- 
lay each season readies in the aggregate to over a 
iiiilliori of dollars. The principal con tots for the 
championshi]) of the United States havi sometimes 
led bo gatherings of spectators numbering ten thou- 
saml or more, each paying half a dollar admission 
to the inclosed grounds ; and in one instance, in 
New York Uity in 188(5, over thirty thousand 
spectators witnessed one of the diampionship 
matches. The expense of organising a first-class 


professional team frequently reaches thirty thou- 
sand dollars. During 1886 nearly tliree thousand 
professional contests took place. What with the 
college dubs and the amateur mganisation.s of tlie 
country, it is safe to say that hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men participate in bfise-ball games 
iluiing each season, from April to October. 

llasedow, Johann Bernuakh, educationist, 
was born lltli September 1723, at Hamburg, where 
bis father was a peruke-maker. In the year 1753 
be was appointed a master in an academy 
at Sortie, in 1761 he was removed from the 
gymnasium at Altona on aeq^unt of heterodox 
tipinions. Rousseau’s Amih awakened in him, in 
1762, the thought of improving the metbotl of 
educatitm, and of reducing to practice liousseaii’s 
maxims and those of Comcnius. Contributions 
from princes and private persons, amounting to 
15,(XK) thalers (about £22(M)), covcrctl the co.st t»f 
his Eli'wrnt(trircrk\ whidi was illustrated with 1(X) 
copperplates, and was iiitemled to bring the minds 
of cliiidreu into contact with realities, and not 
mere words. As a model school on tliis ineth(Hl, 
he c.stablislicd in 1774 iln^ Philmdliroptn at Dessau; 
but his restlc.ssncss of disposition, and his quarrels 
with bis colleagues, led to his withdrawal, and it 
was linally shut up in 1793. Ra.scdow ilied at 
Magdeburg, Julv 25, 1790. His iiirtuence on the 
public minil of Ids age, particularly in German v, 
was very gri'at, and his numerous works jiowcrfiilly 
awakem‘d attention and interest in the much- 
neglected subject of eilucation. See his Life ly 
Mcycr(2vols. Ilamhiirg, 1792). 

Basel ( Fr. litUc ; older Fr. Ihislr), a city 
and canton of Switzerland. The canton wa.s 
divhlcd ill 1833 into two independent half-cantons, 
called and lUistcl-rfmntn/. 'Fhc urban 

half-canton consists only of the city, with its 
precincts, and thn‘e villages on tlic right hank 
of the Rhimj ; the remainder forms the half- 
canton of Rasel-conntry. 'J’ln* canton of Basel 
bonlcrs on Als;u‘c‘- Lorraine and Radon, and has an 
area of 177 srp m. -hut little larger than the 
county of Rutland, living on the northern slope 
of the Jura, it is a country of hills and valhws. 
The. mountains attain an elevation of over ,3400 
feet. J’hc chief riviMs of Basel are tlic Rldiie and 
its tributaries, the Rirz and F.rgloz. The soil Ls 
fertile au<l well cnltival(‘<l. The climate, excej>t 
ill elevated situations, is very mihl. The inhahit- 
ants are chictly employed in ngricultuic, the 
cultivation of fruit-trees ami of liio vine, cattlc- 
hushandry, lishiug, salt works, the iiiauiifactnrc 
of ribbons (to the value of almost i‘2,0(K),000 
aiimiall.v), woollens, linens, and leather. 

The city of Ras<*l arost*. out of a Roman forti- 
tied post, known as after an inqjcrial visit 

in 374. From an eaily ]»eriod it was the seat of a 
hislnm, and in tlic beginning of the lOtli century 
the EMperor II«*nry I. rebuilt the town, wbich 
then liecamo a jJacc of importance, and after 1()32 
formed part of tlie German enqiire. The contnric.s 
that follow are marked by a steady extension of the 
.lutbority of the burghers, whose repeated etl'orts to 
break tlic power of tin* bislio]) and the nobles lillrt 
up the history of the iieriod. Involved in many 
feuds w'itb the House oi Hajisburg, Basel formally 
joined the Swiss Confederacy in 1501. From 1519 
onwanhs, Lutbm’s writings were printeil here; and 
at the end of tAventy years from that time, the 
reformed doctrine hail liecome generally prevalent. 
After the union with Switzerland, the tnumph of 
the burgher party became also more complete ; hut 
tlie ])cace of the city^ yvas often disturbed by strile 
cau.sed by the assertion of undue authority by the 
magistrates. All pai’ties in the city, however, com* 
bined against the country district ; and pei'sons 
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belongini' to the city were apiMjiiited to all oIHcch, 
civil ana ecclesiaatical. Under the impulse cum* 
municated by the French Revolution, equality of 
rights was conceded in 1798 ; hut in 1814 the new 
constitution ma<le the city again supreme. After 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain re(fr(‘ss of griev- 
ances l)y petition, civil war broke out in 1881, 
which did not cease till the troops of the Swiss 
Confederation took possession of the canton, and 
the <Uet recognised tlie separation of the city and 
tlie country district in 1888. The constitutions of 
the two half-cantons are in nn)st respects similar, 
and are framed on the basis of the old cimstitution, 
jinxlilied in accoWanco with the princi]>le of 
universal suflrage. According to the census of 
1880, the half-canton of Rasel-city contained fM,101 
inhal)itants, of wlnun 44, *28(5 were l*i‘otestants ; 
and Basel-country, r>{),‘271, of whom 4(5,(570 were 
Protestants. The capital of Basel -country is 
Licstal. Both Roman (’atholic ami Protestant 
clergj are paid by the state, and the ])arishes of 
the Reforme<l Church have received the right of 
choosing their own nastors. 

The city of Basel was much more imnortant in 
the inid<lje ages than now ; M-nd this tbongh i(s 
population has grown from 29 , .Vm in ISoO to (58,992 
in 1880. In the 14th century, the number of its 
inlnihitants w'as greatly reduced by tin? plague, or 
‘Black Death’ ( (j.v. ), which rageil in it with terrible 
severity, and is sometitnes mentioncil as the ‘ death 
of Basel.’ The town is well built and clean, 
but its appearance <loes not proclaim it the 
wealthiest city in Switzerland, as it is. The 
Rhine, here spanned by thret^ bridges, 200 yards 
long, ilivides the city into two parts- (lr«^at Basel 
on tlie s<mth side, and lot tie Basel on t^.e north. 
The minstiM', a cathedral till 1528, was founded hy 
the Fmperor Henry II. in 1010, hut not completeil 
till 1500. It was rcstorisl in 1852 5(5, and has two 
conspicuous towers, 218 fccthigli. (.)t her buildings 
are the town-hall (1508); the niiivcrsHy, founded 
in 14(10 ; a jiuseum, in which (Ikmc .arc thirty- 
two pictures by the yonngi'r Holliein, who lived 
thirteen years in Basel, tliongh a naliv(‘ he was 
not ; and a jmhlic univcrsily Uhrary of 1(50,(KM) 
volumes and 4(X)0 manuscripts. During the Rc 
formation, the nniv(*rsitv Mas a c(‘ntral point of 
spiiilnal lib’, ami it has iiumhcrod among iis pro- 
fc-isors men of great eminence in learning and 
science, includi. g Hrasmus and (Kcolampadius, 
boll' of whom died here, ami the mathematieians 
Kuler and Bernouilli, mIio were aative'- of Basel. 
Jt has now some 70 prob'ssjns and lecturers, and 
about 800 stmlents. .\t Bastd was concluded on 
5th April and 2‘2d duly 1795 a treaty hetwe<‘n the 
French Republic, Prussia, and Spain, Prus>ia 
withdrawing from the coalition against Fiance. 

UliSeL U(.M NOIL OF (1481-48), the last of the 
three great reforming councils of the 15tli cent nrv, 
was summoned by I’ojie Martin V., and opened 
under his successor Kugenius IV., 28d duly 1181. 
Its lirsfc session was Indd at Basrl on 14tli 
December 1481. Instead of the method followed 
at (hnistance, wh<‘rc the members delihcratetl and 
voted hy nations, the council was tlividcd into four 
departments, with its own organisation, and 
each investigating a special clas, of subjects, its 
<lecision and reasons being communicated to the 
others. If three agree<l in tlioir opinions, the 
inatter wa.s In-ought before t)ic whole council for 
final discussion and jndgtnent. In this way the 
inlluence and intrigues of the Italian bishops wane 
neutralised. The council addressed itself to the 
reconciliation of the Iluscites, and f > the reform of 
abuses in the eluireh itself. Ibit *lie first attempt 
to conciliate the rfussi..es w^as met with resist- 
ance by the po]»e, tvlio not only refused liis sanc- 
tion, but empowered the cardinal legate to dissolve 


the council. The council strongly repelled the 
popes pretension of right to dissolve it, ami pro- 
ceeded with its husftiess. llis injunctions that it 
should remove to Italy were e(iiially disieganled. 
It renewed the ilecree of the Council (►f (’onstance, 
ass(M-ting the right of a (icncral ( Nmncil to exercise 
authority «)vcr the j)ope himself, ami on Ids ]>erse- 
vering t<» issue hulls fOr its dissolution, caused a 
formal poa'css to he commenced against him, and 
cited him to appear at its l>ar. It assumed the 
papal jiowers, and (‘xercised them in France and 
(Jermany, where its antliority was acknowledged. 
It c<mclude<l a i)eacc. in name of the church, with 
the (’alixtincs, (li(‘ inost powerful section of the 
Hussites, hy the Prague Compact of 2()th \ovem- 
her ld.8.8, granting them the use of the cup in the 
Lord’s Supper. At length, Eugeidus IV., being 
hard presse<l hy insurrections in the States of the. 
Church, and afraid of losing his whole inlluence 
in France ami (Icriniiny, solemnly ratifuMl all its 
decrees, hv a hull <latcd 15th Decem))cr 1488. 
Desirous, ijowevcr, <>f limiting the ]>apal pi(‘roga- 
tives, the council lestiicted the power of granting 
iiitenlicts, abolished mntnf.s and otlicr grievous 
exactions, ami proldhitc<l llici hrstowal of rover- 
.sions to ecclesiastical ollices. It also a]>]M)intcd 
jmnisliments for certain immoralities in the clergy, 
and jnohihited Festivals of Fo(ds, and all tlm 
imlecoroiis proceedings which ha<l been commonly 
])ra(discd in clmrchcs at Christmas ; and it adopted 
decrees concernijig the election of |»opes, and for 
the regulation of the t.'ollege of (.'ardinals. 

At this time, a ju’ospect was openo<l up of the 
union of the distn‘ss(Ml Creeks w ith the Chiin'h of 
Rome, and a co\incil wa^ pro])oso(l to tliis end. 
'I’hc! Rascl fatluMs rcfuscsl (o mt‘ct in Ferrara, ami 
having again cited the jM)i»e to its h.ar, not enly, on 
his failing to a)»]>ear, declared him (Mintuniacious, 
hut on his o]»(‘iiing an o|q»osiiion council at Ferrara., 
went, s<» far as, on ►laniiarv 24, 1488, to <lccrcc liis 
snsjxmsiMi from the functions of his (dlice. His 
party, howawer. was s(» strong tliat this decree 
could m4 he carried into etl'ect ; and the cardimil 
legate, with the greater immher of the Italittns, 
left Ba-el, ami wauit ov(‘r to his shh'. All tlui mor<^ 
resolutelx dt<l Cardinal Lotiis Alleniand, Arch- 
1 hishoji «>f Arles, a man of high courage and 
j ebx[nence, now' guide the jn’oceedings of tin* council, 
which on May l(i, 1489, declared the poix* a heretic, 
bn’ liis obstinate disoltctlicnce to its (fccrccs ; atul 
in the b)llowing 'session, formally dej)oscd him for 
simony, perjurv, and other otVcnc<‘s. (_>n Noveinher 
5, 1489, it electe*! Duke .\madcus of Savoy to 
he pope, who stvled himself Felix V., l)Ut was 
recognised mily l»y a few ])nn(*es. cities, and uni- 
versities. h'rance and Cermany a<-<‘e]»ted the re- 
forming <Iecret- <»f the council, hut rcmaimal neutral 
in the question rejiardiug the ])ope<loni. The 
frimidshi]* of the Ihujtcror Frederick III. strength- 
ened the ]>arty of Fugeiiius ; and the eoniicil 
gra^lnally rm-lted away, and its members, after three 
years of inacti>ity, ludd its last .session at Rasel on 
.May lb, 1448, ami removed its .seat to Lausanm*. 
Here a few pndate.-. still remaimsl together under the 
presidency of (’ardinal AUemaml, till in 14-49, after 
the death of Fuiicnins, ami the resignation of the 
a.nti]*oi»e Felix, aeonq)n-nnse was effected, hy which 
the fathers directed the church to obey the mwv 
p(»j)e, Nicholas V., wlm in return contirnicd the 
acts of the council. Thus cuided the last attenint 
to reform the church fnun witiiin, and on its old 
basis. The Basel n'forming decrt;es are contained 
in no Roman Catholic collection, and are held U) he 
invalid hv the canonists of Rome; yet they are of 
authority iti ''anon law in France and Cermany, 
altlioiigli tbeir nj>plication lias been moditied by 
recent concordat.s. vol. vii. of llefele s 

zilicngrsvh ivh t e ( Frei 1 n i rg , 1 869 ). 
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Base*lilie« See Okdxance Survey. 

Basella« a tropical of Chenopodiacea^ 

(q.v.). B, alha and B, nthm are known in Britain 
as stove biennials. They are plants with twining 
stems, in common use as pot-herbs in the Ejist 
In lies, ami cultivated in China ; also sometimes in 
France as a suhstitute for spinacli. B. mhnt yields 
a rich purple dye. The great fleshy root of B. 
tuhcrosa, a South American twiner, is edible. 

Base of Operations, in warfare, is the re- 
coi\ing depot where everything retpiired for pro- 
secuting the camj)aign is col located and organised 
before being hirwarded to the front, and to which 
the sick and wounded can he sent hack for removal 
to their homes when opportunities occur. It is 
usually a port, a stretch of sea-coast, or a river, 
hut may )»e a mountain-range or tract of country 
connected by a liin? of o]>en communication with 
the army, ami sujqilying it constantly with recruits, 
remounts, food, ammunition, v'^'c. ; so that, if cut 
from its base of o])erations, the army is com]»lctely 
paralyse<l. In tlie (himean campaign, the sea- 
coast from Kamiescli to Balaklava was the base of 
operations for the allies. In the late K«^yi»tian war, 
the British base was at first Alexandria and after 
wards Tsmailia. The (Jerman base (»f operations 
during the campaign against Frarua* in 1S70 71 
>vas the riglit hank of the Hliinc, from Cologne to 
Karlsnihe, with its many fortresses. 

Baslltllir, one of the Ihinjah Tlill-states, on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas, traversed from east 
to west by the Sutlej. Area, .TTiO s<i. m. The rajah 
ami uiqier classes in the southern ji.arls an* Rajputs, 
and the people generally an? of Hindu race, hut 
their observance of Himluism is very parlial. The 
rajah ])ays trilmte to the British goNcrnmcnt, for 
winch he is re<jnired to raise troops in time of 
war, and hy winch liis sentences of < loath must he 
confirmed. l’oi>. ( IHSl ) (>4,840. 

Ba'sliail^ a coniitry of North-eastern Palestine, 
situati‘(l to the east of tin? .Ionian. This region 
is a volcanic ]»lateau rising in the .lehel-ed Drnz to 
tK)0O feet ; extends (>() miles north and south, and 
about 40 miles cast and west. du.sejihns men- 
tions four j>ro\inces: (iaulonitis, a west cm 
division, the territor\ of (Jolan, lie* ancient 
Hebrew city of rcfug(» ; I'raehonitis ( amdent 
Argoh) to the east, now known a>> the remarkable 
voleanic regi<ni of the Lejah ; Auranilis, eom]>ris 
ing the fertile Hainan ]>1ain ; and Batanea to the 
south, the .seat of the liriises ( «j. v. In the, (iim; 
of Abraham, Baslian was oeeiijned hy the Rephaim 
(‘giants’). Ashterotli-Karnaim, identified witli 
Busrah; Kdrei, identifieil with Derat; and Keiiath, 
with Kunawat, wen? its chief eitie.s ; the first two 
being tlie resi<h?nce of its kings din ing the Anior- 
itish dynasty. The last of ii.s Amoritt? miens was 
Og. who with all his sons was killed ]>y the Israel- 
ites nmh'r Moses, at the battle of Kdrei, when tlie 
half-tribe of Manas.seli settled in the land. Tlie 
men of Biushan wort? remarkahle for their stature, 
its soil ami i>astun?s for their riehne.ss, and its 
sheep ami o.xen h>r their size and fatJie.ss. Bashan 
is covered with the ruins of the .sf>-ealhal ‘giant 
cities,’ wliicli, liowevei’, at*conling to Capfaio 
Cdjiider, date only from the eail> Ul.j-istian cen- 
turies; thedr roofs, d<.'>rs, stairs, and > '»ndo\\.s arc 
of stone, some of them as ]ien' ei a. .slicn first 
built. Baslian belonged to the tetrarchy of Philii), 
and afterwards to that of Agri]<pa H. »5ee Dr 
Porter’s Giant af Btfts^an { KShryt. 

Bstsliaw* Sec Pasha. 

Basil!* or Batanks I. lanik*'. the most north- 
erlv small i lustcrof islets in the 1‘hilippine chain ot 
islands, l\;ng between iaizon and Formosa. Politi- 
cally, they are a deptjiideacv of the Phili])phies ; 
hut physically, they fm in a link in the vast archi- 


pelago which, from Formosa to Sumatra inclusive, 
connects the south-east of China with the west of 
Malacca. They consist of three larger (Bayal, 
Batan, and Saptang) ami many smaller islets, bnd 
have a united area of 127 sep m., with a pop. (1879) 
of 8‘2o0, wdio subsist on the yams and liatatas thev 
grow. 

Baslli-hazoilks' (mod. Turk., ‘hot-brained’) 
are irregular troojiers in the jiay of the sultan. 

I Very few of them are Europeans; they are mostly 

! Asiatics, from some or other of the provinces iii 
Asiatic Turkey. They are wild turbulent men ; 
brave enough if serving nrnle^ some #leader who 
understands them; they receive no regular pay. 
They may he either infaiitrv or cavalry, and their 
usual wea])ous are a long buici?, a sabre, several 
pistols, and one or more dagg<?rs. The famous 
‘Bulgarian atrocities’ of 1879, winch roused the 
indignation of Europe, and ultimately cost the 
corrupt I'lirks their suiiremacy, Avere mainly due to 
the lawless brutality of these ruflians. 

Bashkirs* a Mongolian people, are a branch of 
the Fral -Altaic stock, and inbahit the Russian 
provinees of Perm, Orenburg, Viatka, and Ufa. 
Sunnite Moliammedans in faith, and partly 
nomadii* in liahits, they iiumher about three- 
quarters of a million in all. 

Basie Slasr* See Slah. 

Basie Steel. See Bksskmku Steki,. 

Basil* snrnamed The (Jheat, and called St 
Basil, one of the most eminent and eloquent of 
the (ireck h'athers, was ))orn al>ont .829 at (’ic.sarea, 
in (’appadocia ; studied nniler the heathi’n phil- 
o.sophers at .\t liens, Avhere he began a lifelong 
fri<‘nd>)ii)> with (Jregory Na/ianzen, liis later 
letter.s to whom are full of information ahoiit 
eonteniporarv times ; heeanie an advocate in hi.' 
native city, hut afterwanls founded a monastic 
society ; was ordained a preshy t(‘r in 894 ; and 
Micceedcil Kusehins as Bislio}> of Ujesarea in 
870, in which oihei* he (‘ontinued till his death 
in 879. He ri'solntely jesist(?d invitations to the 
court of Julian the A]M>stat(\ with whom he had 
contrm'teil an intimacy as a fellow-student at 
Athens, .and displayed great constancy when tlie 
Kmpeior N'alens liegan to persecute him on aci'ount 
of his ojiposition to Arianism. He was engagiid in 
most ot llu? controversies of his time, hut conduetoil 
c-oiitrovt'isy in a genth? and generous maiiiMM. 
His rules of iiionastie life are still followed in the 
(Jn*(‘kand other oiiental ehurehes, in whifh he is 
highly liononreil as one of the greatest of saints. In 
the Roman Uatholie ('hureh, al.so, they are followed 
in a few <*onvents, stNle<l of the ordi'r of Basnlitm.s. 
He is al.so tin? author of a revised liturgy, still 
in iiM_* in the East, Unown as the Litunju q/ Mf' 
lio! ;/ Basif : hilt his eiiiof services to the church 
were in defence of the Nhene creed against the 
Arians Tlie h(*st editions of his wa.rks are those 
of tin* Benedictines '8 \ol.s. Par. 1789), and that 
of Migiie in 4 vol.--. (29 82) of his ]*ntrolo(fni 
Grajro Lati/ifi ( Par. hSfili); but the authenticity of 
many of his nioial and ascetic ])ieces is donbttiil. 
Ills aniiiver.saiy is celebrated, in the ({rc<*k (dhurch, 

I Ml tin* hst of .Janiuirv - the day of liis deat h ; in tlie 
Katin (’hnrch, on the 14tli of Juno — the day of his 
ordination. 

Basil I** the Miicedonian Byzantine emperor 
807 886, came to ( ’onstantinople w'hen still a young 
m.an, and wais in S(il a]»poiiited chamberlain to the 
Emperor Michael HI. After the assassination of 
this monarch in 807, Basil liecame sole emperor of 
the East, His tirs^ care was to heal tlie w'ounds of 
the .state ; and, as the proiligality of Michael had 
exhausted the public treasury, he took means to 
refill it hy a \use economy. His valour made 
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liini the terror of tlie 8aracen», from whom he 
vecou«iuereil Awia Minor. He sent iuiM»ioiiarieM 
to tlie liuH»ian» of Kiev, who, from that time, 
began bo embrace Christianity and acknowledge 
the authority of the (ireek Church. He died in 
Basil founded a pure des}iotisni, and, as 
])art of a system of centralisation, placed eunuchs 
at the head of the dcjiartinenUj of state, who, 
as they couhl not fouml a dynasty, wouhl he 
less teiujited to rebellion. He also introduced 
the principle of legitimacy in succession, and initi- 
ated the cu4om of having his descendants horn 
ill the ‘porphyry chamber,’ so that the title Por- 
phyrojjenittis niigltt be equivalent to Primx* itoyal. 
lie lett his dynasty so secure tliat it reigned in 
greater or less prosperity for ‘2(X3 years. 

Bas 11 {()'(' jliiiinu), a mainly tropical or sub- 
tropical genus of Labiata* (q.v. ), characterised by a 
pleasant aromatic smell and taste, and reckonerl 
among sttxct herbs , — SWKKT Basn., {(J. htts/J/rmn) 
is an ndian annual \vhich has long been cultivated 
in EurojK! for seasoning purposes. Jt was formerly 
also of some medicinal repute, and is doubtless a 
gentle carminative. Many superstitions attach to 
it. The ancients asserted that the ]dai«t ha<l the 
power of nropagating scorpions, even in the brains 
of men. The belief that it thrives especially on the 
brains of murdere<l men occurs in tlie /Mvoz/cro//, 
an<l is rendered familiar by Holman Hunts pi(*tiire. 
— B(',sil Basil {f). inininiuiu.) is of similar origin 
and uses, 'fhe set^d of both species should be sown 
on a hotbed, and 8uhsc(|ucnily planttnl out. \VjLi> 
Basil ( Cdlami uth<t ) and llAsll/rilYMK 

( C. Arutos) are natives of Britain, and are similarly 
fragrant Jind aromatic. — Basil Vinegar is made in 
the same manner as Mint N'inegar, by st eeping the 
leaves in vinegar. It is used for seasoning, in 
winter, when tlie fresh plant cannot be oht«iine<l. 

BsiSil'U*a (<lr. linsiHLr, from Jb(s(/rtfs‘, ‘ a 
king’), a market phu-e, exchange, juid jilace of 
meeting for imm or Imsiiiess giuieralis. The first 
basilica wc li(*ar of at Rome is the. Basilica Porcia 
in 182 H.C. Prom this period till tlie time of (’on- 
stantinc, they were constructed in great numbers. 
Some twenty are known to have e.xisteil in Rome, 
and latterly every ])rovincial town, even ho,se of 
.Niuall extent, luul each its l»asilica, as that of 


court of justice. It has generally been supposed 
that the prsetor's apse and seat were at one end of 
the central division, immediately ojiposite the en- 
trance at the other, hut this is now disputed (see 
Apse). Tlie form of the basilica was not always 



Fig. 2.— C round-plan of Ra.silica of St Piml, itoiiie. 

the same. Sometiim^^ tliero was no hemicycle or 
aj>.'*e, as in the basilica at Pompeii, in which case 
the tribunal was cut oil' from the nave; sometimes 
tin re, were two, as in the l»asili(*a (>f Trajan. Again, 
the basilica was soimdinn's cnteied, not from tl 
end, bill from the sides, where tlie transepts of a 
iiHxiern church are situal<‘d ; and at the einl oppo 
Mle that in whicli the Irilainal wa»s placed tnere, 
was utten a rou' of .-^mall chani)>ers, the use.s of 
uhh h d«) not semn to he \erv accurately ascer- 
tained. and proh.aldy 'were not invariable. In the 
I plan of ih basilica of Pomp(>ii there wjus an out- 
side stair which led to the upper 
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Fig. 1. — Section of Trajan’.*- IU.silica, Rome. 

Pompeii, whicii is now the most jK ifci t example, 
still testifies. Phe earliest lutsilicjis wore, 
entirely opiui to the external air, and were 
surrounded with a portico umler which shelter 
could be obtained ; but in ctuirse of tine' the cen- 
tral space was also co> ered in. The b{i.*-ilica then 
l>ecame an oblong hall, ilivided with rows of 
columns into a wide cent nil nave ami lower side 
aisles, over which there ua.'^ fmfr'-ritly a gallery. 
The central spax’e was lighted >\ i'h windows in the 
upper part of its sale wuJls (like the, clerestory of a 
church). Amongst it'* other uses, tlie basilica con- 
tained an apse, in which the prictor conducted his 


gallery, whiidi in this ca.se jiassed 
u entirely round the building. The 

gallery was the place to which loiterers 
usuallv resorted for the purjiosc of 
watclilng the luisiness proceedings 
kJ f j} below ; and the one half of it is said to 
P' 7 'r have been tlc\ot(‘d to men, the other 
if to women. 'Fhe large churches of the 

ff p ( hristiaus, erected alter the religion 

^ !| j] II was adopted in the enqure, ha<l a con- 

'*idcral>le general resemhhuice to the 
Roman luisilica, and those churches 
S fl f; I have, always gone by the name of 

U [ basilicas. ' But Piofessor Baldwin 

^ Brown disputes this, and maintains 
that tlu? eailv chureli was rather an 
enlargi'd scho1a(or guild-hall ) than a 
ha.silica. Prohahlv the pnde.ssors view is right as 
regards tlu‘ ehurcbes of the first three centuries, 
hut when thereafter the eongregations largely 
incroastal, the churches were enlarged after tlic 
idea of the basilica. 

Fig. 2 shows the. n.sual plan of these ChiTstiaii 
hasilica.s- a large oblong space, divided into cen- 
tral nave and .side aisles by two or four row’s of 
columns, j»rece<led at the entrance end by a porch 
<ir iiarthe.x ^to w'hicli alone the neophytes and 
]»onitents were admitted), arnl terminated at the 
opjiositc end witii a (loss wall, containinjj in the 
centre a great triumphal arch whicli led into the 
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transept or sanctuary resei'vc<l for the clergy, out 
of which opened the apse, with the bishop’s throne 
in the centre, raised some steps^ above the lloor, and 
the seats of the presbyters and deacons on eacli 
side. Between the bishop and tlie i>eople stood the 
altar, generally raised over the crypt which con- 
tained the hotly ot the saint tt) whom the Imihling 
was detlicated. The narthex was usually prticetled 
by an o])en court with coloiimulc ami fountain. 
Attachetl tt) this was the Ba]>tisterv (tj.v.). 

A large number t)f basilicas still exist in Kome, 
tlatiiig frt)m the otb ami Otli centuries up to tlu* 
loth, (’liurebes in France ami Englaml weresoim*- 
times honoured hy the pope's permission to assume 
the title of l>asiliea. 

Basilioa^ a et>tle of laws of the Byzantine 
mnpire, the ct)mpiIation of whieli was begun in 
(he reign of tin* Empeitu- Basil I., the ^laeetioiiiaii, 
eomi)h*ted hy his stm Leo, the Philosopher, and tirst 
l)uhlished in 00 hooks in <S.S7. <.'t)iis(aiititie Por- 
])hyrogenitns, the st)n ot l^eo, pre})aretl an ollieial 
commentary to it, as well as a revisetl tMlition of 
the work itself. It was vtav nmeh an atlaptatioii 
of the etitle of diistinian It) altered eijcii instances, 
a, lid is of great value for tlie iiiterpretati«m of the 
( 'orpKs J tit'ia. Ajipareiitly the code was at tirst called 
T/(e /iV/v'.seo^ of f/n'. Ancind J.an's, next He • Chontif- 
Oiblos, from its division into sixt> books; ami 
linally, before tlie end of the tentli <M‘ntnrv, it eame 
to be called hy its present name— apparently an 
ellij»tieal form of fntsifiht notnima (‘imperial eoii- 
stitutions '). Some have supposed, however, that 
the name was derived from that of the Fniptuor 
Basil, as those legal forms instituted b\ his son 
weie originally initiated hy him. There are 
editions hy Fahrot (7 vols. fol. Paris, 1047) and 
Hcimhacli ((> voJs. Leip. 1833 70). 

BasilL*ata« one of the si\((M‘n ‘eomparti- 
menti ' of tlie kingdom of Italy, toiiehiiig the (iiilf 
of Taranto. It exa<*tly eorresjiomls >vitli tin* ollieial 
* province of Pot<*iiza (ij.v. ), the jirovinee being the 
administrative unit, the eompartinieiito usually a 
eonventiomil grouping of several of tlie 09 ]>ro- 
vinces. 

Basilicoil (Lr. , ‘ royal,' or ‘of great virtue’), a j 
name given to four kinds of ointment, all of which 
eoiitain the substances yellow wax, resin, ami olive 
oil, along with other ingredients. Basilicoii proper 
diliers from Ycl/otr liitsilimn in containing suet and 
turpentine in a<hlilion to the above ingredients, 
while Burgundy |)it<‘h is also used in tin* prepara- 
tion of the yellow oiiitm<*nt. li/nrl,- or 

(Ui(/Knit inn TiAni/thiirnnirinn Urtrn jihnnnaLa, four 
drugs), (hnives its name from eontainirig one-lifth of 
hlack pit(‘li along with the tlirei* drugs above men- 
tioned. (iri’vn liU.si/irtni eontained verdigris, but 
lias (piite fallen into disuse. The resin, wax, ami 
other ingredients of basil i<*oii are melted togetlier 
over a slow' tire ; the oil is then a<lde<l, and the 
mixture, w hile liot, strained through linen. The 
straining is directed in (M)nse<jiiem'e of the im- 
purities wliicb resin often contains. Basilieon 
ointment, or resin cerate, as it is usually calleil, 
is much used as a gentle stimulant application 
to blisterc'd surfaces, imloleut ulcers, burii'., scalds 
and chilblains. 

Basiliroii Boron (dr., ‘the rovd gift') is 
the name of a work w lit ten in ].*99 b;/ dames I. 
of England (then James VI, of Seotiand) for bis 
eldest son, Prince H(*nrv. Jt exponml^ James's 
view's as to the divine rigid of kings. 

Basilides. one of the gieate t of the ilnostics, 
who llourishe** at Alexamlrhi alxuit the year P25 
A.D Many of his fantastic sjiecnlations bear 
greater r» .s<*inblaiice to tlie iioctrines of Zoroaster, 
and in some points to Indian philosophy, than to 
the religion of Jesus. Tlie tirst principle of all 


things is the unborn and unknow n Father, from 
whom emanated in succession mnts (‘mind’), logos 
(‘the woviV), 'phronPslji (‘understanding’), avplna 
(‘wisdom’), and dymnnis (| power’). From the 
last sprung tlikuiusj/nP (‘justice’) and eirvnP 
(‘peace’), and these seven with the Father formed 
the lirst Ogiload, or octave of existence which 
originated the tirst lieaveii. From them emanated 
otlie.r jvowers w'hieh created the second lieaven, 
and so on through the whole circle of emanations, 
w hich amount to 303, the mystic niimlMU* so often 
inscribed on the symbolic stones in the Gnostic 
schools (s(*e AnilAX.vs StonksJ. Ea(;)i of these 
angelic pow’evs governs a W'orhr ’I’here are, con- 
se<|uently, 305 worlds, to each of which Basilhles 
gave a name. The rnrhon or head of the 305th, or 
lowest world, mb's tlie mat<‘rial universe, w hich he 
also created. Ife is tlie Go<l or .leliovah of the GId 
Testament, and when tin* earth was divided among 
the rulers of the material universe, the Jewdsli 
nation fell to the sharii of himself, who Avas the 
prince of the lowest class of angels. But wisliing 
to absorb all ])ower liimself, In* strove against tlie 
other aiigi'ls, and to make them subject to bis 
‘chosen people,' the result of wdiieli was war, strife, 
division in tlie world, tog<*ther witb the loss of the 
true n‘ligion, to restore which the Supreme (hid 
sent Xons, the iirst emanation who iiecame in 
carnate in Jesus at his ba)»tism. Ilis diseijiles 
( Basili<liaiis) were riuiiicrons in Egypt, Syria, 
Italy, and even in Gaul, where tlnw eoiitiniieil to 
exist till the 41 li century. Such mainly is the 
account of the t<*acliing of Basilides given hy 
lieineus, and acci*pled liy all until the di.scovery 
of tlie l‘hih)sophuinnvnii of }lip}>olytiis in 184‘i. 
According to this. P>asilid(‘s started with a God 
unknown ainl unknowable by human faculties, 
ratlier than witli a dualism of God and matter or 
i*vil, or with a theory of (‘iiiaiiation. ’Phis non- 
existent Gotl b> his volition created the 
or seed, the germ of all things, (“onlaiuing witliin 
itself tliree degrees of divim* soiisliip : one ])ure, 
the seeoml gn»ss, the tliir<l reijuiring ])iiritieatioii. 
'J’lie gr(*at sometiiin‘s called Abraxas, next 

s]nniig from the fKnisprnnn ^ ascended into tie* 
(irniament, and produced a son greater than him 
self, hy wliosi* heli» In.* fraiiit‘d the world. Their 
iuh*HieOgdoad extemls through all tlie ellierial 
logioii down to the moon's spliere, where the 
grosser air begins - the llel«lnimu!, ruiiMl by an 
inferior the God of the Jews. The process 

of eiiligbtei.menl is Ibus ; lirst, tlie mind of tlie, son 
of the great arrhijn is illuminated; next, tin* liglit 
pass(‘s to the son of tin* (ni/ion of ibi; IJebdomaJ, 
llieii to Jesus, who iii.>.trnets sucli of mankind as 
are capable* of truth. ’I'beir sonl.s go upwards ; 
their Ixalies return to the ])rimeval chaos. 'I’lie 
tlirec [irogre.-^sivi^ periods of human enlightciiment 
are thus the Ante Jewisli, the .JcAvisii, and the 
Ghristiaii. Sec Baur's lli.stoiy ttf Ihf Chnrcli in l/n’ 
Jir.sf tlin f 'nifitrirs. 

Bus ilisk ( husilisrns), a genus of (’eiitral Aniei- 
ican lizards, in tJic family fgnaiiida*, dillering, how - 
ever, from the Iguanas in the absence of a dilatable 
throat' jioueh ami of thigh-poies, and in tlie jiresenee 
of a. eontinuous movahic lin-like crest, with suji- 
: ortiiig sjiines, extending from tlie hack along the 
tail. The hack of the head also beai*s a liood-like 
sac, projecting njiwards and backwards. The body 
is covered with small scales disposed in zigzag 
fashion, and there are t(?eth on the jialatnl Tiones. 
The colour slnuh^s of! from yellowish-hrow'u to 
white; the total longtli of the common form (B, 
mitratm) is aliont two feet; the diet is Im'gely 
vegetarian. They are harmless, lively animals, 
climbing and swimming actively, and only in their 
cpiahit form suggesting any resemblance to the 
mythical basilisk of the ancients, wdiich united all 
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the fearsome characteristics that wild imagina- 
tion could invent (see below). The common 
hooded basilisk inhabits Guiana, Martinb^ue, and 



Basilisk {Basiliscua initratus). 


tropical South America generally, and extends 
nortU;" ards into Mexico. Another larger species 
[B, ) inhabits the islands of the Archi- 

elago, and its tender llesh is much used for eating, 
ee bnJANA, Lizaud. 

The fabulous BASifJSK (dr. btisilisLos, diminu- 
tive of basilcm, ‘a king,’ so named, according to 



IMiny, from the spot on the head like a crown) 
was by ancient ami medic'val authors hetieve<l to 
be hatched by a ser]>ent fnuu an t‘gg laid by acock. 
It inhabited the d<?serts of .'\fri<*a, and, oaleed, could 
inhabit ()nly a desert, for its bix'ath bnine<l up all 
\cgetation ; the Ilcsh fell from the Inmes of any 
animal uith which it came in contact, and its very 
hK»k was fatal h) life ; but brave men could venture 
into cautious contest with it by the use of a mirror, 
wliicli rellected back its deadly glance u]m)u itself. 
'Ihevisa calls it the ‘ king »»f .scr]»euts that with 
mile and sight slayeth beasts.’ It is described as 
al»out a foot long, with a biack and yellow skin, 
ami fiery red ey(;s ; and its bioixl was supposed to 

of gn*at value to magicians rh<*V('asel alone 
t’onld contend with it, curing and reinvigorat ing 
itself during the combat by eating rue. Tin* 
crowing of the cock was also obnoxious to the 
basilisk. 

The word and its eouivalent nifiihis are 

sometimes us»‘d in the Vulgate. Tin* authorise<l 
English voixion of the Old Testament sometimes 
reads am! .sometimes rochotrni' (as in Isaiah 

xi. *S). I’he j-evised version rea<ls lusilUk. 

Tlie name Avas anciently aj»plied to a large 
cannon, usually of brass, throwing a shot of about 
200 lb. weight. 

Ba.sillK <>»* Bassim, a town i>f India, in the 
province of Berar, 413 miles E. b> N. id Uombay. 
Top. (1881) l],r>7t). — The fertile <listrict of Basim 
has an area of 2t)r>8 s(j. m., ami .3o8,8S3 inhabitants. 

ItllKlll, ill Gci/Iogy, is a term a]»j)li«*<l to depres- 
sions in the strata, in which beds of a later age 
have been deposited. Thus, the London basin, 
consisting of tertiary .sands and clay: , occunies a 
hollow in the chalk, whii h is boumlod by the North 
Downs on the south, ami by tb’ chalk-hills of 
Berks, Wilts, Bucks, and Hic ts . ti the north. The 
term has also been atmlied ti) .synclinal dei»re.ssions 
of strata, as the coal basin of Soutli W ales. Such 


syiielinal ba.sin,s do not neces.sarily give rise tr) any 
corresponding depression at the surface of the 
ground. See AnticIine. 

Basin of a river, in Geography, is the whole 
tract of country <1 rained by that river. The line or 
boundary which separates one river-ba.sin from 
another is calle<l the watershed. B> tracing tliese 
watersheds, the whole of a country or continent 
may he divided into a number of distinct l)asins ; 
the basin of a lake or sea being made up of the 
basins of all the rivers that How into it. 

Ba.sillgst4»kOi, a town in the north of Hamp- 
shire, 48 miles \VS\N'. of London, ft is a place 
of much activity, heiiig situated at the junc- 
tion of live main roads to London from the south 
and west of England, ami it is also an important 
railway centre. Its chief Imildings are the fine 
l^erpemircnhir jiarish church, the towndiall (183*2), 
and tlie (‘orn exchange (ISti.')) ; and it has a tra<h^ 
in corn, malt, coal, and timlsu-. Ba-siiig House, 
miles eastward, belonging to the Manpiis of 
Winchester, for two years Avitlistood the forces of 
the Gommonwealth ; hut (.’romwell at last took it 
by storm, and l)urne<l it to the ground, in H)45. 
The remains consist of the gate house and a few 
walls and mounds. Boj). ( 1871 ) 3574 ; ( 1881 ) (itiSl. 

BaiskervilUs John, a c(*lchrate<l English 
printer and letter-founder, was horn in 1706 at 
Sion Hill, Wolverley, Worcestershire. A footman 
to .start Avith, In* afterAAanls became a writing- 
inaster in Birminghnm, and from 1740 carried on 
the business of japanning there Avith great success. 
Abotit 1730 he began to make laborious and costly 
experiments in letter-fonmling, ami succeeded in 
making tvjx^s whicli have .scarc(*ly yet lH*en ex- 
celled. The ijuarlo Virtfil ])rij)tt‘.d by him at 
Birmingham (1730), in Niacauhiy’s Avoids ‘was 
the Hist of those magniticent editions Avhich 
went forth to astonish all the librarians of 
Europe,’ and Avhich, .“>3 in number, in cluded Milton, 
Juvenal, (’ongn*ve, A»blison, the Bible, a Greek 
Xe.NV Testament, Horaee and (’atullns. He died, 
bo<|ueatbing i'l*2,00(), Stli January 1773. A foe to 
all that he termed ‘superstition,’ he chose to be 
burieii in his own garden, Avliem*e, the ground 
being wanttsl bu* building purposes, his remain.s 
were exhumed in 18*20. 

Basket. a vessel of Aviekerwork, made of 
AvilloAvs, reeds, cam*, straw, bast, or ulbor ma- 
terials, interAV(»v(‘ii. The origin of the Avonl is very 
obscure. It has been conjecturally allied Avitli 
Lat. fmsnuKfn, us(mI by .luvenal and Martial, and 
by the latter gi\t‘n as British ; hut at pre.sent there 
is no t vi(h*ncc to connect the *vords. It is found in 
English since the 13th century, Init it does not 
occur in the Teutonic or Bomancr toiigue.s. Tn 
ancient Britain the shiohls of soldiers Avere formerly 
ma<h* of basket-work as well as their eoraelcs or 
boats; the lattei Averc mad<* water-tight by being 
covered Avitli the skins of animals. Similar boats 
are still used for crossing some of the rivers of 
India. WiiidoAv-scrcciis, (“hairs, pony -carriages, 
and .screens arc made of bask(‘t-Avork. WilloAVs are 
k'lrgely groAvn in Holland, France, and Germany, 

; thougli thoscj most in re(jH(*st among basket- 
I makers are grown in England in the valleys^ of the 
I Thames and Trent. In .several parts of England 
I and Scotland, great attention is tioav jiaid to the 
! cultivation of tin* willoAV ; and judging from the 
statements of .some of the cultivators, the returns 
yi(*Idod are very satisfactory (see (ksiKK, WIL- 
LOW). The tools ret I Hired Teing foAv and inex- 
pensive, a large number of jioor pei-sons are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ba.skets, that aie 
liHAvked about tin; streets by their wives and 
children. But a large projiortioii of these are of 
French maniifacturc, as is also the case AA'itli the 
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fancy baukete sold by blind as^ylunis. Baskets are 
of all shapes and sizes, and their uses arc m well 
known to all as to obviate thcf'iiecessity of descrip- 
tion here. 

Basle. See Basel. 

Basnai^e, dAt^tJES, the son of an able advo- 
cate in the parliament of Normandy, was born 
ill 1()53 at Rouen, where he beitame pastor of 
the Reformed tdiunrh. On the revocation of tlie 
Edict of Nantes (168d) he retired to Holland, 
and linally settletl as minister of the Walloon 
cdiurch in the Ila^^uc, having gained the friend- 
ship of the (iraml Pensionary Heinsius. Here, 
while zealously discharging liis religious duties, 
he was called upon to take an active part in 
state allairs, particularly in negotiating the <le- 
fensivc alliance concluded between Prance, Eng- 
laml, ami the States-general in 1717. Amid all 
these duties and distractions, Basnage cultivated 
literature with ai’dour, and was no less distin- 
guished for his e.\ tensive learning than for the 
polish of his manners and the integrity of his char- 
acter. His chief w»n ks are of an historical nature. 
One of the best, a hist<»ry of the tiews, lias been 
translated into Knglisli (Loud. 1708). Bjusnage 
died Septemher 2‘2, 17*23. 

Bastilles (Spanish VnscotHittiios), a curious 
race on h<»tli sides of the Pyrenees, forming, in 
spite of its small numbers, one of the .se}»arate 
folk-stems of Europe. VVliat/(3ver luav have been 
its ancient dimensions, their district is now 
limited to the Sjiaiiisli inovinces <d Biscaya, 
Ouipuzcoa, and Alava -the three so-calhsl Basque 
Provinces — with part of Navarra; besides the 
French arrondissennMits of Man Icon and part of 
Bayonne, forming about a third of the department 
of Blisses l^yreiiees. The Freneli part formed in 
ancient times the three territorial divisions, Le. 
Luhourd^ La lkiHsv-Naran'(\ ami La Svah.’, em- 
bracing the valleys of the Bidassoa and Nivclle, 
of the Nive and Bidouze, ami of the Saison, an 
attluent of the (Jave d’Uloroii. 'riie Bas«jue 
region in Spain forms, according to Flisee Reclus, 
about the thirtictli juirt of the surface of the 
peninsula. The houmlarv witli France is a purely 
artificial one. The orographic system is very 
comtdicateil ; it may l»e coin])arcd to an inex- 
tricable knot binding the great chain of the 
Pyrenees to the plateau of the ('astiles. Imleed 
the whole country is a medic v of > alleys, gorges, 
cofs, jiasses, heights, and plateaus. Its general 
aspect is smiling and gay, save in the southern 
part of Navarre in the liasin of the Fd>ro. In the 
Freneli jirovinces one sees imloe<I abrupt and hare 
hilJ-sIopcs, but side by side with these the plains 
are cultivated, the mountains covered with lirs, 
beeches, oaks, and chestnuts, with Jiere and there 
iields of wheat or maize. A large portion of the 
surface is still uucultivateil; often the soil is clothed 
only with an abundant natural vegetation consist- 
ing of ferns, gorsc, and heath, made use of to 
provhle litter for the cattle which are kept indoors 
the greater part of the year. Here and there 
appears a smiling homestead, its tloor ahvay.s 
open, round it almost always a kitchen-garden 
or an apple-orchard. Agriculture is in a backward 
state — the only plough in the Spanish provinces 
is still the laya, a clunisv two-prorigeil fork 
as old as the Roman epocli. FVoui the point of view 
of cultivation, tJie surface imij" he ilivided into two 
distinct parts -the liigh nicmntaiiis c<)Vrred with 
rich forests, and the plains divided into liehls 
of maize and wheat, vines, kilclem-gartlens, with 
meadows hen; and tiiere, as well a.s apple and 
die .tnut orchards. Of all the crops, tiiat of maize 
is the most iinpM tiiut. Tiic Spanish province s pro- 
duce whf3at, oil, cider, and those naturallj heady 


and well-coloured Navarre wines, stored in great 
goat-skin bottles, that have at least a liigh local 
reputation. Maize-bread {metture,)^ a poor nuality 
of cider (pittara), a highly seasoned soup ot vege- 
tables {eltze/au'ri)j ami a dish of green cabbages 
{garbarr.) are in general use. The foundries ex- 
cepted, the industries are insignilicant, and are 
mostly worke<l by strangers rather than the native 
race. During the last fifty yeai-s, hut especially 
between the years 1865 and J875, there has hcoh 
a (‘onstani stream of emigration, chietly to Soutli 
America ; and it has been estiiiiate<i tliat no 
fewer than ‘2(M),(KK) Bas(|ues are at this moment 
ill the Argentine Rej>uhlic, in 'ivlexico, and (’iiha. 
Besides, young persons of both sexes, hut more 
particularly girls, are constantly iimling their way 
t-o tile large towns in both France and Spain, 
of wiiom many marry and never •return. But this 
is ii<» new thing, for even two hundreil years ago 
Bas<|ii(‘.s were in high repute as servants, and we 
invariahlv lind in the old French comedies a Basque 
lackey. 

'riu* qiic'stion is often asked, are the Basques 
etlinologically of a uniform type? It was long 
helieve<l that they were all hrachy cephalic, 
hut tlie researches of Dr Broca, Dr Velasco, Vir- 
chow, fiml Antoine (rAl»hadie, hotli on exhumed 
skulls ami on living subjects, have proved tliat 
among the Basques there are two tlistinct types : 
a dohchovt’ph(tla\ with a mean cranial capacity 
larger than tliat of modern Farisians, and a 
bravhjicepJialiv, with a smaller cranial cajiacity. 
It is impoHsililc to detcuniine which of tliesc two 
cranial forms is the chaiactcrist ic type, and which 
is anterior to the other. 'I'he Basques, then, do 
imt form a pure race, ami acconlingly we tiiid great 
variation in height, form, and above all in the 
colour of the eyes and hair. The Basque, like 
iiuKst peasants of Southern France, is strongly 
imhueil with prejudi(‘es, with ancient sujierslitions, 
which (’atholicism has not been able to eradicate; 
he is devoted to his jaiculiar (Uistoms, soft and coni- 
jdacent in his manners, hut irascildeand formidable 
in his anger ; ardent and enthusiastic, hut habitu- 
ally serious ; jiroml ami iiidejiemleiit, ami gifted with 
a high sense of his personal dignity. His morals 
are pure and sim]»le ; his religious eonvictions 
ardent ami sincere - there arc f(‘w families that 
do not 1 ‘onnt a priest among their members. His 
stubborn imlej^endenec is shown by the tenacity of 
his as.sei tioii of his ancient rights, the Ftirroai ‘ privi- 
leges ') (q. V. ); and the iiol.de loyalty of his nature 
by his reekle.ss allegiance to lost causes, notably to 
that of the Farlists, .grandfather and grandson, in 
183.3 37 and 187*2 78, which cost the Bfisqucs the 
last of their ancient and distinctive privilege.H. The 
decree of hth duly ]87() destroyed tlie la.st remnant 
of ancient Jlasque nalioiiality, by introducing the 
eonscriptiou ami the same taxation as in the 
rest i)f 8p:»in. Two hundred years ago most of 
the Basques were sailors; they lisheil the wliah^ 
and the Newfoundland cod, ami we are even told 
that their.s was the commercial laiignage of Canada. 
They have jirodncc^l a large numl)er of great 
seamen. If wc neetl not believe that they dis- 
covered America before Columbus, it is at least 
true that Sehastien d’Kleano, the lieutenant of 
Magellan, who a<‘lually circumnavigated the globe, 
was a countryman. To day nine-tenths of the 
natives are di*voted exclusively to agriculture. 
The few who devote themselves to liberal studies 
make imlilferent mathematicians, hut sliow nmcli 
taste hir purely literary studies, especially poetry 
and works of imaginatron. This race has jiroduceo 
some creiliUihle men of lettere, as the Spanish poet 
Alonzo d’Ercilla; hut a prouder boast is its claim 
to the patemity of one of the most remarkable 
institutions <if n.-slern times-— Ignatius Loyola, the 
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founder of the order of .lesutf, and Francis Xavier, ' 
the most devoted of its missionaries, were Uastjues. , 
The Basque still preserves [wirt of his ancient ; 
and characteristic costunie in the birtl {hoina)^ a j 
blue or red cap, like the Sc^otch broad bonnet ; the i 
belt {zinta) —almost always red in France and blue j 
in Navarra- -and the short jacket thrown over his ; 
shoulder. Ilis shoes are the hemjjen espurthiac \ 
(Fr. eapadrillGs, Span, aljuirtfakis). He wears no ^ 
cravat, and is usually chisely shaved ; indeed • 
the first care of the younjif Basque soblier on his i 
dischar>(e is to cut ofV the conqmlsory mous- j 
laches of tlie service. The old men usually wear ; 
the hair and old are armed with 

the tmikkila^ a stiill’ of meillar, loaded at its lower : 
en<l, which can 1x3 liun;' to the wrist by a leather 1 
knot, and which, in the hands of an active fellow, , 
i.s a formidable weapon. 'I'hey are passionately ■ 
foml of y:ames, especially dancing- and hand-hail j 
{pelotfi); ami there is no villatfc without its rehot^ j 
where ot only you n*;- hut middle-a^^ed men play in 
or^^anisul matentis in piesenc.c of the whole vilia^e 
with marvellous vijrour ami aj'ility. The only one 
of their distincti\e <lances that still survives is the 
j^rave ttiufc/tiko^ the soatalled ‘ Basfjue dance,’ 
reserved for men alone. They sin;^ much, their 
original s<m;^s being mostly in a minor key, the 
tone sa<l and sweet, the, words expressing usually 
the sorrovys of love. But the most remarkable of 
their distinctive institutions are the rttsfora/es, 
or Bas(|ae dramas, which now survive, however, 
only in La Soule, in the two French cantons of 
Tardets Jiml Maulcon, when^ they arc ]dayed cvciy ; 
year, (ui th<3 <Hrcasion of some great festival, 
spiU^ of the ooposition of the cures. Each pn.skh 
rale is preceded by a long prol<>gue, aud terminated 
by a UKirality apj»ropriate t<i tlie sul»j<*ct. d'ln* cm- . 
]>l»aBis, the ^^est\ ires, and the rliytiim, are traditional j 
as well as tlie c«)stnmes of the actors, 'riii* action j 
is always very lividy ; the movements follow the ' 
rliN tlim of the, singing, aud in the scenes rt‘pre- 
seiiting battles the comlaitants mhance and recede 
regularly, while they repeat the lirst tuo and the 
last two verses of a quatrain, which Mr Webster 
e,ompares to the strophe aud anlistroidu*. of a 
(oeek trage<ly. Tin; gotxl march calmly ami 
luajt'stically ; the IkuI. with great steps and with 
hoirihle gestures; while the dt'vils dance, leiip, 
a/id run about continually, rsually the spcctiicle, 
wliicU is precelled by a pro- lenade of the, whoie 
trii.inc tlirough the village, does not hist less 
til. in seven or eight houi-s. yet the atiention of 
tlie auditors is unbroken. Their impressions be- 
tray themselves by c,Kpressiv^ interniplion.'* ; the 
<leath of a hero is usually acconqianied by uni- 
versal cries of * A\, ai ! ’ and the di.seharge of pistol- 
shots. These piisturales have never been printetl, 
hut are leiirieid by >vord of mouth during the 
long evenings ot winter. 'Vhey are all in Bastpie, 
from :i500 to OoOO lines in length { irn/nycA* has 
71 U> lines), most of them in verses of eight 
feet, divided eijually into strophes of four verses, 
of which the second rhymes with the foiiith, the 
two others not rhyming. 'J’he mea’^ure is often 
very defective, and the rhyme merely a defective 
assonance. The unitii's of time and place are 
unknown, and tin; division iiiU) acts does not 
exist. The strangest anachronisms occur, aud 
events suec<H;d each other without the least 
transition. In one, that of Claud icua and Mar- 
itimiagat Mr Webster found a Roman emperor, 
a king of France, a Dm; de Riclielieu, a l*ope 
Julius, a King N<;ro, C’ardinal Baronins, and 
the giiind 'rurk Mustafa. ( Uiarhuiiagiie is ivnre- 
sented with blue spectacles, a hi u; dre.ss, white 
cotton gloves, a mahhila, ivo old chains, and 
the cross of the Legion of Honour or a Crimean 
medal. All of them tend jugeniously to the 


honour of the Christian religion, and to the disgrace 
of Saracens and Mohammedanism. In all there 
ligure pagan Turks^ whom the devils aid, and 
whom the Christians always conquer or convert 
in the emi. Tlie ilate of these strange composi- 
tions thus points hat^k apparently to the Spanish 
‘ war of recoiuinest,’ from the 13tli to the loth 
century. Many of them are mere .survivals of the 
old medieval mysteries- and moralities, even down 
to the very huftoonei ies, more or less gross, which 
distract the attention of the auditor. Mr VVehster 
has since coiumunii'aied to the. writer his discovery 
that the, pastorales are all (‘omposed directly from 
the French chaj)- hooks hawked about tin; country, 
the originals having actually been shown him by 
their authors. Of couise indirectly through these 
they go back to the old rhftn.s(uis dc tjrtitc. A good 
acc,oiint of these chap-lxKjks is given in vol. ii. of 
(’ll. Nisard's Hiatoiir. dcs Lirres punulaircs iVaris, 
1854). 

Laugufujc and Lih't'aturc. - Tlie wonderful 
language of the Basques (by themselves called 
Esknara^ Euakara^ Uskara, a word of uncertain 
origin, from which are. formed the French atl jeetive 
Eusrarirn, and the iiational name of the Basques, 
Eakiadil utiak or Euskahl nnaJ>.\ ‘those wlio nave 
the Euskani' ) stamls as yet absolutely isolated from 
all the tongues of Europe, and furnishes perliaps 
the only example of a consistently ineorporating 
language. It belongs to the agglutinative division 
of languages joining on the varying to the per- 
manent element of the, \M>id, and posi-lixing for 
the most jiart the sounds which express the 
relations oi grammar. It shows in some of its 
compounds a strangi* lau merely casual analogy 
witli the polysynthetic languages of America, and 
must he jiiaced inorphologically hidween the 
Finnic family, which is simjily incorjmrating, and 
the North Ameri(;an incorporating and jiolysyn- 
Ihctic languages. (.)f course this statement is 
qnit.e a dilVereni thing from a conclusion that 
Basque has any identity otl.'cr than a singular 
analogy idther w i 111 the Finnic or Magyar on the 
one side, or tlie Algonquin or Irokese on the 
I other. Jt constitutes an independent stem of the 
i agglutinative class, while the Vralic languages 
' belong to another imkqie.ndeut stem of tlie same 
i class. Basque lias no gra]>hic .system of its own, 
i hut emjdoys the Roman character. Its general 
I alphabet is very conijdicated ; Rriiice Ixniis-liUcien 
: Bonaparte counts 15 simple vowels and 38 coii- 
suiiants, and to tlicse 51 ]>honetic elements we 
must aild h diplit hong-vowels and the asjdrated 
! coii.'-.onaiits. 'nie doubling of coiLsoiiaiits is not 
i permit teil, and in actual sjieech many .soft con- 
! sonants e.re dnqqjed. The letter r eaniiot l>egin 
: a word. 'Fin* cases are formed li,v post -positions, 

; which may he added one lo the other, and 
i in the mode.rii dialects ihe singular i^ distin- 
j guished from the ])hiral only in the deiinite 
! declension, where the \»ost-iixed article is a in 
i the singular aud o/. in the plural ; as f/izona^ 

I ‘the man,' (jizouaky ‘the. men;' enatkuutea, ‘the 
i woman,' rnafkinucttk, ‘the women.' The inilec- 
! tiomil order of our language is thus inversed ; 
instead of the grammatical moditicatioiis expressed 
liy cases or hy ///rpositions, Basque employs post- 
posit ions- sii ill xes always agglutinated to the 
noun: zaldi, ‘hoise;' Lftldat, ‘the lioi-se ; ’ zaldi- 
areu^ ‘ of the lior.^^e ; ' zaldikoy ‘ of horse ; ’ zaUhbat^ 
‘one horse,’ Some of the common suffixes 

are /r, the mark of the jdural and of the agent ; 
y/, ‘in /, ‘ to ; ’ * hy ; ’ ik, ‘ Nome ; ’ /ro, go, 

dtk, tlk, ‘of;' kotzat, hat, izuko, kiko, ‘for;’ 
kin, kaz, gaz, ‘with;’ gatik, ‘for;’ gan, 
baithau, ‘in;’ gaudil\ ‘from;’ ra, rako, ronz, 
‘ towards ; ’ gaua, ‘ to,' ‘ at,’ »S:c. Of these sulfixea 
some are joined to the definite, others to the 
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imlelinite noun, or also to both. The personal 
pronouns are ///, ‘ I ; ' gUy ‘ we ; ' hiy ‘ thou ; * zv, 
‘you.’ There are still fou^ demonstrative pro> 
nouns: tty hurdy haUy horiy but traces of others 
now lost are seen in the flexions of the verb ; r/, a.s a 
third person, subjeet and object; ty as a first person, 
subject; as ilakusty ‘it see 1,’ from d-ikus-t ; r/oo, 
‘he ^oes,’ from d-ott. The pronoun ‘self’ is ren- 
dered by biirity ‘head.’ The relative pronoun is 
rendered by the suflix 7 / agglutinated to the 
verbal flexion ; its oblique cases by tlie interroga- 
tive pronoun zrin. The other interro^^atives are 
noi\ ‘ who,’ and zevy ‘ what ; ’ as nor da hor? ‘ who 
is there?’ zchi da haur? ‘what is this?' Ikdy 
‘some one;’ hatzuy ‘some’ (nliiral); hakochy 
‘ each ; ’ batbedenty ‘ every one ; banUy ‘ one by 
one ; ’ hanitZy ‘ many ; ’ rnn haHy ‘ some-one ; ’ clkaVy 
‘each other,’ are indelinito ]n-oinmns. The Jlasqiie 
has no genders, but it uses verbal forms of ad- 
dres.s, in which the s(‘x of the person addressed is 
indicated by a sja'cial sutlix, thus : ‘ 1 do not know 
him,’ spoken to a woman, is rztaklnaf : to a man, 
czfakiat (for i'ztakikat). The grammar wouhl be 
simple but for the verb, wliich in the conjugation 
is exceedingly complicate<l. It incorp<*rates the 
)ronouns, having a ditrerent form for ‘I have it,’ ‘J 
lave it to you,' \'e., as well us for addressing 
a woman, a man, a superior, and an equal. Thus, 
duty ‘1 have,’ generally speaking; di(tty ‘1 have,’ 
to a man ; d/nafy ‘ 1 have,’ t<» a woman. 

Jn its present state Ilasi/ue do(*s not em- 
jdoy its regular verbal iullections, and has prac- 
tically but two verbs, ‘to be’ and ‘to have,' 
all other verbs being generally used as par- 
tieitiles exqu'essed in a periplirasis. This system 
consists in combining a verbal noun with an 
auxiliary verb, and, instead of saying dakn,sty 
‘1 see it,’ to say iknstcn dnfy ‘I have it in 
seeing.’ It is true that even at ])reseut the non- 
j>eripiirastic conjugation is sometimes employed, 
and nziakinat is still in use, as well as for 

iknsti:n did. Spite of the a]q)arent simplicity »)f 
the periphrastic conjugation, the number of forms 
]iossessed by the verbal noun and auxiliary verb 
are almost emlless, and not only is there a diH'cretit 
form for (%ach of the personal ju-ououiis, whether in 
the objectivi; or the dalivf* case, but tliere are .also 
ilitlerent forms for a<ldressiug a woman, an equal, a 
superior, or an inferior, 'i’he verbal Ji<ljective is 
the form given in the dictionary, and corresponds t<» 
a j)ast i>articiple, as ikn.siy ‘seen follow(‘(l by the 
siifKxes ko (U’ n it forms a future and a <'onditioiia], 
,is iknsiko duty or ikn.s/rcn t/nfy ‘I shall sec it;’ the 
verbal substantive is merely a locative, a.s ikiistctty 
‘ in the sight,’ ‘ in seeing.’ The various .auxiliaries 
of use in the peri})hrastic conjugation are nkany ‘to 
Jiave;' edukiy ‘to hoId;’/jro/, ‘to I'c;’ rdiny ‘can’ 
(though this is doubtful); ‘may;’ crotuiy ‘to 

move;’ jonoy ‘to go;’ ibiUiy ‘to move’ — the 
last two already obsolete. Of the two prin- 
cipal .auxiliaries, is iiitlectcd like all other 

tran.sitive verbs ; dudiikaty ‘ I hohl it,’ is formed 
from d-cdiik fy the a- before f being mereh a bind- 
ing vowel, as kt could not la* pronounced. Tlie 
present tense forms of ‘ to Ii.ave ’ are : for the .sin- 
gular, daidy danky dan; and for th(» jdural, danguy 
danzKy finite ; or, more generally, thdy duky dtiy 
diigiiy diiziiy diitc. The imperfect tense forms are: 
singular, nebaiiy ebaHy ehan; plural, gend tiany zen- 
dually rJieen ; or, more generally, nneny hneny zneiiy 
gi lid lien, ziiidneny ziden. The present o[>tative 
forms .are: singular, dukety diihi:, dnke; plural, 
dukegiiy dnkezu. diikctc ; anrl imjici'fecf .singular, 
vukey luikey luke: plural, giivi.O\ zinnkr.y liikete. 
Sucli is the omplete v erb •. its <‘ompound tense,.s 
ar'» irregularly made up with the .auxiliary izaiiy 
‘to be ; ’ thus. ‘ i have hnd.’ lym did ; ‘I had had,* 
izni alien. The transitive verbs are thus com- 


pounded after the periphrastic method — e.g. from 
the verbal adjective ikusiy ‘ seen ; ’ ‘ I see it,’ ikm- 
ten did ; ‘ I saw it,’ ikmten mien ; ‘ I have .seen it,’ 
ikusi did ; ‘ I sh.all see it,’ ikmiren did ; ‘ 1 should 
have seen xi' i hud iza/nen mien; ‘that I may sec 
it,’ ikusi dezadaii ; ‘ I can see it,’ ikusi dezaket ; ‘ 1 
could see it,’ ikusi nezake. The only irregular verb 
is izaiiy ‘ to be.’ Its pre.sent indicative is : singular, 
naizy aizy da; plural, gartty zaniy diradc. The 
pi-imitive conjugation of Basipie verbs is now repre- 
sented only by the auxiliaries of the moileni jieri- 
)ln‘iustic eonjligation, which, aoconling to Ihince 
..oiiis-Lucien Bonaparte, has dovelo[>ed in all its 
dialects, eleven moo<ls and ninety-one 'cen.ses (each 
of wliicli has three fsusons in each number), vari- 
able according to the si'X or raiik of the pemon 
addre.sseil ; it receives besides a certain numoer of 
terminations, wliicli perform the oilice of our 
c<ui junctions. 'I’lie syntax ef Basijue, as of all 
agglutinative languages, is simple. The phrases 
are short. (’ojui>osition is so eommon that it 
h.as c.aused several juxtajmsed words to he con- 
tracliid and reduced, so as to lie jjaitially con- 
foumlcil one with tlie otlier. This is the plie- 
nomeiion known as jifdysj/nfhetisniy seen in the 
dialects of .Vmerica, in which tlie words that 
make iij) a sentence are stripiied of their gram- 
matical teniiimxtions, and then fused into a single 
word of cumbrous length. Many words are 
.‘<iuiply formed thus: odtttsfty ‘thunder,’ is made 
up of odri. ‘eloml,’ .and otsa, ‘noise ; ’ and ilhibete.y 
‘month,’ seems to he a compound of iUargi-betiy 
‘ full moon; ’ iUargiy ‘ moon,' itstdf being composed 
of if or /f/7, ‘ileath,’ ami o/y//, ‘light.’ Tlie, vocalm- 
lary is ]»oor, ami we lind tliat there are no pure 
Basque wonls for ahstr.aet ideas ; tlumgh thi.s is 
denied l>y Biince Louis- Lucion Bonajiaitc. For 
example, there are no original words for ‘tree,’ 
‘auim.al,’ ‘soul;’ (omI is sinijily ‘the master on 
high ; ’ and if they have a word for * will,’ the 
same must express ‘desire,’ ‘fancy,’ ‘thouglit,’ 

The study of the language is rendered tin* more 
ilillieult by the extreme variability of its dialects. 
'I’liere are perhaps no two villag(‘s where it is 
spoken (*ntirely alike. Ihince Inmis- I.ueien Bona- 
jiarte rei’oguises no h'ss tliaii twenty-tivi^ ilialects, 
which, however, fall easily into eight, gnat dia- 
lect.s, which again may be redueeil to thri'c. The 
eight dialects arc : { 1 ) ’I’lic Labourdin, spoken in the 
.south-west pait of the arrondissenieut of Bayonne: 
(*2) tin* Soulctin, in tin* .south-east of the arnm- 
dissemenf of Mnuleoii ; {,‘1) the J''.astcru Lower- 
Navarresc, in the north-west of the arroudis.sement 
of Mauleoii ; (4) the Wcslern Lower-Navarrese, in 
the north-easi of the avromlissemeut of Bayonne ; 
(o) the Northern I ppi'r Navarresc, in some, vil- 
lages of (Juipuzcoa on tin* h'rench froiitiiu’, and 
ill tin? part of Navaira lM»nh?riiig on tlie same 
province; (fij the Southern Upper-Navarrese, in 
the rest oi B,as(jiie Navarra; (7) Ihe (Jnipnzeoaii, 
in the middle and eastern parts of (Juipuzcoa; (H) 
the Biscayan, in Bisuiya, Alava, and the western 
third of (Juipuzcoa. The Souletin and the two 
Lower- Navarrose ilialects form the lirst group, 
which may he called tlie Orientfd division. The 
Bisc.ayan alone forms tJie Westcniy and the four 
other.s form tlie Central group. 'I’liese names arc 
drawn from the territorial subdivisions, hut the 
dialects do not correspond exactly. None of these 
provinces is entire! v Basque except tJuipuzcoa; 
SiiaiiLsh Navarra is liardly half ; only a tenth part 
or Alava along the northern frontier. A little 
les.s than a fourth pari must he taken from 
Biscaya, and soim* (Jasoon villages from the 
arrondis.‘*enients of Manleon and Bayonne in 
France. Neitlier Bayonne, I’ampeluna, nor Bilbao 
are Basque. In sonie villages of Spanish Navarra 
Prince Louis-Jju ien Bonaparte has observed that 
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the men speak Spanish together ; Avith tiie women 
tiiey speak Basc^ue, as do the women witli oaeh ' 
other. This ancient language, then, is manifestly 
disappearing, though very slowly, ami hesi«les it 
is being continually cornipted by the intrusion 
of foreign words, due to the exigencies of more 
complex nuxlern life. Its use is strictly pro- 
Idbited in the Spanish schools — ‘ Kuskarism ’ being 
a grave fault of which children must not be guilty. 
It is interesting to notice that in the French juo- 
vinces it is French and not a jiatois that is supersed- 
ing the Basque. By the aid of Prince Tiouis-Lucien 
Bonaparte’sjifreat Cartes ftes Sept rrorittees Basrpa sy 
published arLondoi< in 18H3, it is possible to obtain 
approximately the number of persons who still 
s])eak this remarkable Pyrenese language. The 
total nurnb<jr in Kurope is about GH),(KX) ; of these, 
05,000 are in the arrondissement of Bayonne, ami 
00,000 in that of Mauleon, w hile 150, 000 are found 
ill Navarra, 180,000 in (Juipuzcoa, 10,000 in A lava, 
and 1< \0(K) in Biscaya. 

Unfortunately the^history of Basipie is very short, 
and the few early allusions to it are meagre ami 
uncertain. Beyond the eighteen \vor<ls of Aimeric 
Picard’s manuscript, discovered in 1881, ami the 
few mentioned ea passant by Jnicio Marim‘o Siciilo 
in his Cosas iltnsfrcs y curcttcntr.'i de Kspttna (Al- 
cala de Henarcs, 1530), we have scarce anything 
until the discourse of I'anurge in chap ix. "of the 
second book of Pantaynirl . This incomprehen- 
sible passsige is not found in any of the editions 
of Rabelais’ work anterior to thatof Dolet { 1541 ), 
and dillcrs so much from Uie Basque of to-day 
as to be almost uninte.lligibh*. The oldest 
printed book in Bas(pie dates only from 1545. This 
IS the famous Potstes Jiast/nrsoi De.chepare (reprint, 
‘Edition f'azals,' Bayonne, 1874), a collection of 
poems, half devout, half ainoious, the work of a 
cure of Lower Navarra, The next in point, of 
age, but l»y far the most inii»ortant of all Bastpie 
hooks, is the New Testanumt, translated by lacar- 
ragne, and pniited at La Roelielle in i.“)71 by 
oi<ler of .leanne il Albret (rejnint of the tJos]M‘l 
of St Mark, with notes, by M. \'iiison, Ua/als, 
Bayonne, 1874 ; ami of that of St Matthew, hy 
M. Van Eys, Maisonneine, Paris, IS77). 4'he next 
in imjKntance is Axnlar’s (hnrot-o (ttrrro, in 
lo43, tlie most readable perhaps of all Basque 
hooks. 4’lie lii'-it essay at a Basque grammar 
a[‘j>eared iii 10.S8, in chap. \\i. of Odienart’s Nofitm 
nit i ’inqiit: \’<(srnhi<(\ Bnt t he tudy of t h<* Jaiignage 
really Commenced witli P. Manue’ dc Lairainendi',-' 
tbammar, published in 17'2b, und -r the i>roud title, 
JC( impijssihilc rrneido : Arte de /a lenyfa Basron 
(jada, I'lie iiist, however, to detect the true 
mechanism of tlic \ erl)wasthe Abbe Uarigol, whose 
lt>ssert((ti(>n critique et apidnyef itpa sur tu Lattyur 
Jia.sque was publ’shetl at Bayonne about JS27 ; but 
I the earliest really scientilic attempt to o.\ pound its 
I conjugation was made by the Abbe Incliauspe in 
Le Verhc Basque ( Bayonne, 1858 ). 'The best modem 
grammars are ihince Louis-Jmeieu Bonaparte’s f.e 
Verbe Basque eu table<ni,e (Loud. 18hP); Bibiiiy's 
Kssai sur la Lanyue Bas(fue (M. Vinsons French 
translation from the Hungarian ; Paris, 187(1); 
VV. J. van Eys, Grammaur cniupatn des Dialcctrs 
Basques (Paris, l<S"P); and the same writer’s Out- 
lines of Basque Granunary in 'Jhiibner’s series of 
‘ Simplilied Grammars ’ ( Lond. 1883). 3’he last two 
books contain .some theories not generally adopted, 
and their value has been impugned by tin* ciiticisins 
of .several scholais, notabfv Prince Louis-Lneien 
Bonaparte. 1 Vn liaps the best grammar <ni the w hole 
is the Granimatica de tos t>rs Oialerf ys literarios del 
VaseuemCy by Don Arturo (lampion (Tolosa, (bii- 
puzcoa, 1886). Thf5 Hrs‘ atteiUjc at a ilietbmary 
was that of P. de J.arrameiidi, Ddrionario trdinjfue 
del Castellano, Basciunce y LuGn (8aii-Seb»astian, 


1745). A later book was Salal>erry’.s Voeabulaire 
des Mots Basffues Bas-namrrais (Bayonne, 1857). 
Tlie Basjpie-lMenclMHctionfiry of Van Eys (Paris, 
1874) and Aizipiibers Basque-Spanish dictionary 
(Tolosa, 1884) arc the most accessible modern ilic- 
tituiaries. Such arc the monuments for the study of 
this strange language, w hich, whetber or no it was 
spoken in I'aradise, according to Erro, at least 
balfled the devil to accpiiie. After seven vears’ 
diligent study in the Laboiird country, he bail only 
tw'o words, haiy ‘yes,’ ami c-:, ‘no,’ and even these 
fled from his memory as be crosseil the Pont Saint 
Esprit of Bayonne. 

There exists no national Basfpie literature pro- 
])erly so called. The live or six hundred volumes 
111 the language artj translati«uis from the Fiviicli, 
the Spanish, or tlie l^atin ; and the few original 
w’orks have b(M*n tliought ami w'ntteri liy persons 
who have receive* 1 an education completely Erencli 
or (lastilian. Many of the hooks are merely 
translations ot such hooks as the J luiiat ion ^ the 
S^iiritufd. Couduft of Seu])oli, the JJerout Life of 
b raiicois de Sales, or collections «)f ilexanit ine*lita- 
tions, hymns, and )»rayi‘rs. Much more interesting 
than tlH‘se is llic oral lit(*rature of the country, 
though Jiere there is little tliat is original and 
spontaneous, even in the songs, ehil<lreirs ronmls, 
riddles, formulas for games, proverbs, ami 
stories. 'I'lie /mstoralcsy already spoken of, come 
first ill interest ; but their claim to originality has 
been rudely shaken hy Mr Webster’s startling 
diseovc‘ry. But this ]niniitive jieople preserves its 
legemls with a teua<*ity that is striking in the last 
quarter of tin* nineteenth century. Its stones 
snow' the strangest intermixture of ancient with 
tot, ally new' ideas. Tin y au* still tohl hy the peas- 
ants in the long winter nights, at their prolonged 
w'eihling or other fonsts, or at tlie gatlninngs from 
time, to time to strip the husks from the ears of 
maize. They an* still literally heli*ived in, how'- 
ev(‘r much they may seem to eonlra*lict modern 
notions >1 e\’ery*lay life, 'riicy are l/ye :.,diarrek'o 
tsforriuid:, ‘ hist*)ri*‘s *)f tlie ancieiil law.’ Tlnsy 
are arrange*! )>y ?vlr Wentw’oith Wt'hster in his 
Basqut Lcyetuis {ls77) in the following seven 
♦ livisioris, containing f*»rty*s(‘vt*n stori*‘s : ( 1 ) 

L«*g**mls *)f the 'bartaro, or Gvchqis ; (2) of the 
Tlereii-Sug*', or S*‘Nen lieaded Serj»«‘nt ; (3) purely 
Aninial Tah*s, wiii**h are neither fable.s nor 
alleg**ri*‘s : ( I) of Basa-.lann, Basa-Amlre, and of 
the La»ninak, or bailies; i5) Tales of Witch- 
**raft ami S*)ivcry ; (<>) (’*>nt(*s des Fees; and (7) 
R**ligi*)ns 4’ales ami ]A“g*‘iuls. ’Fhe c*>llecti*)n *)f M. 
.lulieii \5n.s*)n, Le Ftdh-lnre <tu Pays Pt/sque { Paris, 
ISS3), wliieli has a somtjwliai wnh'i* extent than 
Mr Welister s, isilivi*!***! int<i Cnofrs 'f Prrifs: ('Jam- 
Sfots; Forutfdes d' Fliuii/uffiou, Fundi s, OantilineSy 
hirfons : Deemettes : /'nu'crlns ct lUetous: ami 

Pastorales. ’I’he stories ar*' lliirty six in nninher. 
The Tartaro is a one-eyed (.’yclojis, closely resem- 
hliug the monst(‘r of Greek mythohw. He lives 
in a cave among his tlocks, and is Idiiided with a 
r*“*l-hot spit by the hero, w ho escapes bv means of 
the monster's own sb****)*. It is perfectly possibl*^ 
that the Greek myth may have been borrowed 
hy the colonists in "Sicily or the voyagei-s to Tar- 
tessiis from soim* am*ie7»t Basque jiopulation. The 
seveii-heatictl serpent re(*alls the diag*m of chaos in 
Aceadiaii mythology which tempteil man to sin, 
ami wage*l war with Meroilach. Basa-dauii, ‘the 
w'ild man,' is a kind of satyr or wood sprite; bis w’ife, 
Basa-Amlre, ‘ the wild w’oinaii,* is a kind of sorceress 
or land mermai*!. riie J,<aminak are true fairies. 
Tlie legemls *>f w itclicraft, as Mi W ebster points out, 
are very po*n not because the belief in witelies is 
e.xtinet," but heeause it is so rife. The stories are 
told Its matters of fact by tlie narrator in their own 
words, quite ‘litl’ereut iVom the way in which the 
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legends are iiarratetl in the traditional words, like 
a text learnt hy heart. VN’itclicraft with them has 
not yet reaclieil the legendafy stage. Indeeil it is 
almost os lirinly believed in as it can have been at 
the beginning of the I7th eentury, when we know 
from Pierre de Lanere, the gootl cmiiudllor at the 
Parlemeiit of Hordeaux, that the Lalnnird was tlie 
chosen home of sorcerei’s. In his four months' 
inquiry, May to Dctober 1G09, he took the <leposi- 
tions of more than live Imiidretl witnesses, ami 
sent to their <looni as many as sixty victims, of 
whom at leiist live were priests. (The process is 
dettiiled in his T)v V Invnnstnnvv. dca mauvals Antfcs 
ct 1610 and 1613.) Not only tlie Ba.s(pie 

inclination to sorcery, but their tobacco-smoking, 
their dancing and their swimming, are severely 
censured by the righl councillor. One good reason 
ollered for the levity ami inconstancy of the 
}>eoi)le is that they make so much use of the 
apple, the fruit of tran.sgre.s.sioii, not only eating 
its fruit but drinking its juice. Many of the 
Contes des Fees show a close but hitherto unex- 
plained similarity U» Keltic legtunls, as rccor«led 
in Campbell's Tft/ts of f/te ll'c-st luijltlantla : while 
others are obviously' derived <lirectly from the 
French. The Iteligious Talcs are .spc<!iniens of a 
literature which in me<lieval times rivalled in popu- 
larity and interest all other kinds of literature jmt 
together. ' I’heir gro.ssncss and rudeness,’ says 
Mr \\'eb.ster, ‘ to a great e\t«‘nt hi<h> from us their 
real tenderness and true religious feeling ; but they 
were, doubtless, to those wlio lirst heard tlieiii, 
and are still to those wlio now recite them, fullv as 
instructive, ami have <|uite as henelicial, purifying, 
ami ennobling iniluence on them as the most 
polished ami relined of the religious tales of the 
present day have on the young of our own genera- 
tion.’ Beside the invaluable c(dleclions of Mr 
Webster ami M. dulien VTnson already referred to, 
tis many os 11(1 stories have been printetl by M. 
('erquand in bis Jd-ijanh-H it lieeita Popalaircif du 
VauH ( four parts, Pan, I<S7I 8‘2). 

Jiistut't/,— The early history of the Jlasqiie race 
is as yet entirely uncertain, but so far it a])p(‘ai*s 
tliat at no time in history was there any Has(|no 
nationality properly so calle<l, nor can we go 
ba^'k with any kind of historical certainly to 
a time when they wen* more than a small trihe 
of rudimentary civilisation, located more or less 
widely in the valleys of the Western Pyrenees. 
The nuHlieval liLstoriaiis speak of a mountain 
population, variously naim*d Catdtdirt’s, I "rf.vco/<.v, 
i\:c., hut are unanimous only in the uiitlat- 
tcriiig terms in which they <lcs(M-ihe them. The 
pilgrims who cros.scd the Pyrenees eight or 
nine centuries ago feared to meet tliem. In the 
year 1120 the Bishop of P<»rto ajsiimed the dis- 
guise of a heggar in order to pass .safe and sound 
through the midst of men who were ‘ murderers, 
always reatly for mischief, <rruel and unrestrainetl,' 
ami who spoke ‘an iiriknowii tongue.’ ft was 
iloubtless tliey who, three centurie.s before, had 
plundered the rear-guard of the Fraiiki.-.h army, 
and slain the Uoland of romance. ^Phe French 
pilgrim, Aiiiieric Picaril, alremly referred to, 
speaks of the plundering habits of the mountain 
peojile, and of the seven* tolls tiiev levied from 
wayfarers, but testities that they were gocwl 
C’atholics withal. A f<»rnial sentence of excoin- 
iiiuiiication was declareil at the third Batenin 
Council in I17li against ‘the Basques and Navar- 
rese,' who ‘practise so many cruelties ujam Chris- 
tians, plundering ami ravaging just like pagans 
. . . without regard to sex or age.’ The evi- 
dence of the iiagiographei^ is to tlm saiiie effect : 
among the many martyi-s was St Leon, the lii-st 
Bishop of Bayoane, killed al>out the end of the ninth 
century hy ‘ piiutes very cruel and satellites of the 


devil’ In the pages of Cregory of Tours, Trede- 
gaire, Isidore, and others we timl fi'equent notices of 
the jihiiideriiig ravages of the mountaineers, and 
from time to time of more or less successful expe<U- 
tions t<i punish them hy the nilers on both sides 
of the PyreiK'cs. The waves of Moslem invasion 
hardly reached the base <if their iiioniitains, hut 
hither tied the remnants of the routed (3iristian 
armies, and here began the reaction which was to 
result in tlie ‘ reconqnest. ’ The peoples who then 
inhabited the northern ]»rovinces of Spain, and 
who ha«l remained imlepeiideiit, had at least the 
hatred of the eastern compierois in qpiiinion, and 
gradually, under the guidance of ^enterprising 
lea<hrrs, they grouped tliciuselves together, and 
formed a numher of reimhlics or federal states, from 
which grew the kingdoms of Asturias in the west ; 
of the Sohrarve, the.n of Navarra and Aragon, in 
the east ; and the ‘ lordship ’ of Biscaya. Alava, 
iiearm* the Moors, coiistitutcil a livhArki^ a word 
not understood exactly, hut at least the govern- 
ment of the province was essentially oligarchic. 
Cuipuzcoa and Lahourd do not appear to have 
been rai.setl to the tlignity of distinct states, hut 
iiimely to have coiiipriscd a numher of territorial 
federations designated hy the Spanish name of 
Hi'i'iHaududna (‘fraternities’). La Soule ami Lower 
Navarre were dependent upon the kingdom of 
Navarre ami followeil its fate ; tht*y comjirised a 
numher of va.ssal ricomttKs, of wliich that of Soule 
had the longest history. 'Phe Lahourd fornietl a 
cicomte under the tliikjL'-s of \'asconic, afterwarcls of 
Aquitaine. Aleanl ime the struggle with the Moors 
went on with varying issue -the most glorious 
day was the 16th of duly 1212, when the kings 
of Navarra, Aragon, and (.'aslile together over- 
threw the Mussulmans in the plain of Las Navas 
de Tolosa. Trophies of the, \'ietory may he still 
seen ill the churches of Fampeluna ami Uorice- 
vaux, and from that day on the shield of Navaria 
have, ligured tin* famous (diains. 

The fumlaiiieiital hislijrv of all the Spanish 
states depemls on tlie part they played in the 
’ reconquest. ' ( 'iM taiii special juivilegi's ( Sji, fuvros, 
Fr. /or.s) iiecame attaciied to particular tlistru ts, 
dating from the time >\heii these were gianteil in 
the face of a ilangerous enemy, ami later were 
exacted from the king or count at the settlement 
of the reconquereil lauds. All the provim rs in the 
north of Spain had fiieros of this nature, which 
irisureil to them not nierelv exeniiuioii from 
]iarticulai iiuposts or lundeiis. hut soiin*tliing like 
an actual autonomy, consi.stliig i)uell\ in a more 
or less ahsidute c.\em]uion from fompulp-ory mili- 
tary service, tlie right t»> fiee-trade, est>eciall> 
in t<d>acco and salt, the jiayment of taxes in a 
liiiiiji, and governiueiit through jirovincial juntas 
and othcials horn in the i-ouiitry. 'Phese juntas, 
which met every \e-ar at fixed time.s in some 
central buihling, or, as in Biseaya, under the famous 
oak of (Juernica, <*on.sisted of meiiihers elected hy 
the countrymen, ami with them sat ihe conrtjui or 
or rejiresentativi* of the king, and tin* intermediary 
between the loeal ami the central authority. In 
the French provinces a stfndir corresponded to the 
junta; a royal fniilfi, to the (Mirregidor. Those 
provinces ilid not consider tlieiiise.lves as forming 
an integral jiart of France or Spain, but W’ere 
<*oiinected by the personal lM)nd of the sovereign 
alone, just as the grand-duchy of Liixenilmrg is to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands at the present 
ilay. Thus the States of Lower Navarre refused 
in 1649 to send deputies to the States-general of 
France; and in 1789, when the unity of Iranco and 
its division into departments lia<I hemi decreiMl, 
tlie representatives of that little ‘ kingdom ’ with- 
<lrew from the National Assembly. The Sjwnish 
provinces long watchotl with the most jealous care 
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any encroachment of the crown npon their fiiero». 
It was only in 1812, at the time of the Napoleonic 
usurpation, that Navanvi for the iii*st time sent 
representatives to the j^eneral cortea of the kin^ilom 
^to the famous (’ortes of Ca«Uz. Biscava wsis 
annexed to Spain by a treaty in IHoB ; t\ie hn - 
liiftudiuhft {A (hiipuzcoa linally united themselves 
with Castile in 1200 ; while Alava, lonj^ under a 
particular fraternity of nobles with an elective 
over-lord, finally yielded its rij'hts by formal treaty 
to the kin" of ('astile in 13;i2. In virtue of these 
conventions the kin"s of Navarra, and later, for 
the three other Bas<pie provinces the kin^s of 
Spain, on 'their accession to the throne, swore 
solemnly to maintain tlie fueros of the ])rovinces. 
In Biscaya this ceremony took ])Iace uinler the oak 
of Guernica. Duriii" tlie insurrection of 187^1-70, 
Don Carlos the younger revived the ancient 
ceremony. It was thus celelirated for the last 
time, for the Spanish ^^overiiment in 1870 su])- 
i»res.Sv ^ the ]>rivile"es of Alava, (fiiipuzcoa, ami 
Biscaya, just as it had those of Navarra in 1830, 
after the liist Carlist insurrection. 

Tlie ori^^in of the Basques is one of the most 
vexed (piestions of ethnology and philolo"}' alike. 
The controvcr.sy >vas first turned into a "totally 
now direction by the jniblication at Berlin, in 
1821, of \V. von I lund»ohlt's fninons Priifumj drr 
Thifersuf'huti(jrn uhvr (hr f ^ rhrit'oluti'r Ifisptinh'mt 
vertnitielst dcr Wuskisi'Jn'h S/trfn-lw. (See esj>eci- 
ally M. A. Mavrast's h'rmich translation, 18BG, 
with its valuable introduction, containing a 
summary of the })ro"rcss of the Basque question 
H:ncc Humboldt’s time.) The ^ucat (Jerman 
savant's argument was that the ll»crians wen* a 
pe(q)le spread over Sicily, Sardinia. (’«*rsi(‘a, the 
Spanish I'eninsula, Southern Fninci*, ami tlie 
British Isles, and that tlu* modern Ba,s(|ues arc the 
remnant of this race cdsev here ox])elled or ahsorhed. 
The main evichmec (^tl'enMl was an attempted 
explanation of a lar^e numher of Spanish and 
<»ther |»laee-i.'imes hy the known significations ami 
forms of Bas(|ne words This lj(d<l hy(»othesis hui^* 
found enMiusiasti<t support, hut lias sima* ]>eeu 
much nnxlilied even hy its own snpjiortei's. II was 
assaile<l hy (irasUn in Dr !' fhrrir ( Baris, I<S;»S), ami 
Avith es[)eeial vi;L;onr, alon" Graslin's Jims, )»v 
M. J. I’. Blade in his learned Ontjntr r/rs Jit/st^Krs 
i Baris, ISGD), in which it is maintained that 
Iheria was never moie lhaij a ^o*o"raphical term, 
tiu't no proper Iherinn raci* ever eAi.st«*d, and that 
tlie Basques were always >hut in hy alien races, 
tneir own atrinity hein^ as \ t't alisolntely un- 
known. .1. van Kys and M. Vinson are almost 
equally si'ept.ieal, maintaining indeed that we 
cannot at juesenl say more than that the riddle 
is as yet entirely unsolved. McaTitime. however, 
other sehohii' have eontinm’d to oiler their 
hy|Aothcses, ami imlced eoiu])oient scholars lik«* 
Prince Ijonis liucien Bona]>arlc and M. Jau'liairc 
have inaintaincd the value of snnie of W. von 
Hiimholdt's result;. Aiithropolnyi -al research 
has proved the existence of a Neolithic race 
in Europe, of small stature, with Ion" or oval 
skulls, and this rac»' has hcMU conlidciitly idenli 
Ued with the Basques and Iheria us. Sir Boyd 
Dawkins, in . everal ]trevi>>us ^japers, and 
further in liis interesting and valnahle Knrhf 
M(m in Britain (1880), has found the Iheriaii 
characteristics in ‘ the small dark Hiirlilamler,’ 
‘the small swarthy Welshman,’ and [ lie ‘ Black 
Celts to the west of the Shannon.’ Mi Webster, 
ill bis i)aa)er, ‘ The Basque and tbc Kelt,’ ])rinted 
in the Journal of fh‘ A ntkropr'hKjicaf Jn.sf itntc 
f vol. V. 1876), replyin" to an ariicle hy Mr Daw- 
kins in tlie Fortnifjfi ‘ly Aei'tL<r for September 
1874, disposes of the hientiiy between the ilark 
Kelts and the Basques, i»y proviii" that the 


Ba.sques are a mi.ved race, exhihitiii" a fair as well 
as a dark variety, and that tlie former Is on the 
whole the larpn* ha^f of the present [lopnlation. 
In the discussion that succeeded the readin^^ of 
this pa]>er. Mr Webster was followeil hy no le.s8 
eminent a circle of .specialists than Brince Eoiuh- 
Lncien Bormjiarte, Brofe.ssor Sayce, and Mr W. .1. 
van Eys. Brob*ssor Sayce j)ointed out that the 
Basques, j>hy.sically ami linmuiistically, are the 
representativi*s of a race that ])receded the Kelts, 
ami wort* driven hy tliem into the inoiintaiii fast- 
nesses of the extreme west, just as the Einns were 
hv other Aryan t ribes in the north. Professor Bhys 
failed to liml many ]>oints of similarity between 
Basque ami Keltic, of sm‘h a kind as Avonhl 
that the Keltic nations had at anv time ahsorhed 
Basque ones. Beyond this point tiie question can- 
not at j»resent lx* carried, nor need tlie impiirer 
allow his mind to he distra(!ted hy assertions iin- 
fortitied hy ])ati(*ni ]>roof. in the meantime, 
howev'er, it must always he rciiicmhered that 
hiii"iia"e and race, are not convertible terms, 
ami while the lliciians of ancient Sjiaiii iirobahly 
spoke laiif^ua^es alliisl to the dialects of the Eskuara, 
.‘io far there is no jtroof worth anythin" that all the 
tribes cal le<l Iberian hy cla.ssical writers .shared the 
heritage of a eomnion .s])eech. A Hood of li"ht may 
yet l»e ]»oured on this qm‘stion, whenever the .so- 
<*alled Celtiherian inseriptions and coins- tlie Ivtras 
(IrsroHoriilon -AvwW he dcciuhered. But thc.se .still 
await their ( ’liamuolUon. TIuue is as yet no colhrc- 
tion containiii" all thesis inscri]»tions, to"(?thcr with 
the I’oins : on the latter the chic‘f works are those 
of Hei.ss, Boudard, and Sauh^y in French ; and 
Delgado, Zob(‘l de /ojrroniz, ami Pnyol y Campo in 
Sjianish. Thcri^ ha\*> lx (m many clever theories 
and attempts at internriUation, hut none as yt‘t 
has "aiiietl a roco^ni.siul authority. But when the 
day of Irm* iiiterprctathm comes, it will mark a 
I "rcat advance i: Eunqxsiu avchax)lo;»y, and esjui- 
! cially in our knowledge of the Basuue question, 
j Many worthlc>s hook> on the Basque language 
I and history have lx*cn printixl ami reprinted, even 
; under the slndter of famous names. Bi^sidcs the 
I work'- an the people, or their literature and history 
already named, the followiu" slmuld he read : 

: Malm, Drulnmln' (h r lUtshisrhrn Sj/nn'Jtr ( Berlin, 
i lJ>r)7); Michi'l, I.r Pni/s Pns{jnt\ .svr Pf^pn/fttion, sa 

■ ( INiris, 1S.')7); Brince E.-L. Bonaparte's 

! J.((?f(/ffr Pxstfur rt Irs hfUf/nrs Fin/Kuu'.'i (Loud. 

' IStl'i); J. 1*'. Blade's Disrrrftdlnn snr /ev Chants 
hrnnii(ic< (hs Jhfsiiias |KSt)(>); Salaherrys Chatits 
papalaiirs ila Pat/s lia.sijar (Bayonne, 1870); 

' Ceiiac Moiieaut, IDsfairr drs I'cnplrs I'yrDiims 
(.3d ed. 4 \<)ls. Baris, 1874). to he read with 
caution , W. d. van Eys. ‘La I.ajiyuc Ihcrieiinc et 
la Lan"uc Basque' in the Jirrnr dr Iniajuist itfne 
I (vii. 1874); a. \4nson, ‘La Iherienne’ 

' in Mrnanrrs dn Cmajtrs srirnfijit/ar dr France, (ii. 

; 1874); Baul Bnx a, ‘ Sui 13 bi<»ine et la Bci>aitition 
' de la i.an;;uc. B:is»jue’ in llie Itrrnr d' A)dhr(yK)loytc 
: (vol. iv. Baris, I<S7d), to he read witli caution - 
ihc linguistic map is of hut little value; Jose 
; Miintcrohi's Caartanrrit f'/fsro (3 vols. Saint- 

■ Schaslian, 1877 80); aud Vin.son, y.r.v Jhm/acs et 
, le lUnjs Pats^jar (Baris, lsS2)--an excellent suin- 
' marv, to which as well as to the same scholars 
! article in the Da't amn(C( rr drs Anenves Anthro- 
I pohxfifjncs, and to the grammar of Mr . J. >cUi 
j Ka.s, tlic forc"oin" pa^es Jjave )x*cn c.sjiecially 
I indebted. 

! Busm (also Bas.<!oro or Bnssora), a town of 
1 Asiatic Turkey, is situated on the western hank 
i of the Enpliratos, here called the Shat-el-Arab, 

I m miles from its month in the Pei*sian Gulf. 
'J’he river, whi(‘h is iia\ liable up to Basra fur ships 
of oOO ton.'^, i.s there divided into a imnihcr of 
channels, ;uid In evaporation and frequimt over- 
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flowing, inake^ the climate very unheal tliy. jVfost 
of the houscf^ are low huts,, liaiilt of unhunied 
bricks. The population, oik^j li5(),000, had sunk 
in 1854 to 5000, but tlie establishment of the Eng- 
lish Tigris and Euphrates Steamship Company 
has altogether changed the prospects ot Basra, and 
the town now probably contains at least 40,000 
inhabitants, most of them actively engaged in com- 
merce, notably in the exchange of the productions 
of Turkey and Persia for Irulian ana European 
goods, partic.ularly articles of British manufacture, 
ilasra was founded in 030 by the (.^ilif <.)mar, and 
soon became one of tin? most famous and <»pulent 
cities of the East. The possession <»f it has been 
the subject of many contests between the Turks 
ainl the Pei'sians. It is a place of great note in 
the history of Arabic literature. 

Bas-relief. See Belikf. 

Bass, MrruAKL Thomas (1799-1884), of Ihe 
famous Burton brewing linn of Bass Co., foiinde<l 
by William Bass in 1777, was the son of M. T. Bass ; 
he joined the hnsine.ss on leaving school, and after- 
wards /icted as traveller. The Exhibition year of 
1851 gave a great stimulus to I he busiin‘ss of Bass 

Co. ; and now about 3(KK) persons are employed 
in the breweritis. 'riie average annual amount 
of business assesse<l in 188‘2 was at the rate of 
£ 2 , 4 (K),(KM), ami the yearly issue <»f labels is over 
l 0 (),f)(K),(KK). From i848 till 188.3 Bass represented 
Derby in the Liberal interest. His benefactions 
were very numerous, and inclmlod the building 
and emlowing of St l*aul s, Purton, the total ex- 
penditure on the parish being about .l*l(M), 0 (M.) ; and 
recreation grounds, a free library, and swimming 
baths for Derby, at a cost of £,37,(HK). Of simple 
tastes, he declined more than once a baromdev and 
a peerage. Both honours w(‘re conferred on his 
sou, M. A. Bass — the fornuM* in 1882, ami the latter 
in 1889, when he took the title of Baron Burton. 

Bnss^ or B \SE, in Music, is the deepest or 
lowest ]»art, by whatever instrument it may be 
performetl. Next to the up])er part the bass is 
the most striking, tlic fre<?st in its movements, ami I 
richest in effect. Jn respect to harmony, the hass i 
is the most im]>ortant part in music, containing | 
more fre(|nently the fundamental notes of the I 
chords, while on it is buined that im»st im]M»rlant 
and efl'eetive ligure in music called ‘Organ- 
point’ (q.v.).- Bass is also applie<l to the lowest 
ami deepest iiiah* voict*. 3 he coiiijiass of ;i 
hass voice is generally from F below tlie hass clef 
to D above it, whieh should all he chest-notes, 
except, pcrhaj)s, the highest. Excejitionally dce]» 
voices are found in Russia, descen<ling t(» C below 
the bass clef, and even further. Tlie l«iss voice 
begins to sliow itself only at the years of 
manhooil, and is generall> a change from the 
alto v^oice <»f a hoy. It is much more largely 
used as a solo voice, esp(?<ially in opera, since 
Mozart gave it prominence. — Bass or Bass Vdol 
is also tlie name of an ohl stringed instniment, 
with from live to six strings, Inned variously to 
suit the nmsie, ami played with a how. It was a 
sort of middle instrument betwecji the contra-hass 
and violoncello, but is now out of use. Double 
hass (contra-hass) is the <leepest-tone<l of stiingeil 
instruments, and the fosmdatioii part ul the modern 
orchestra. There are two varieties, one with three 
strings, and the other with four ; besides a smaller 
instrument known as the basm di camra, useil by 
solo ])layerH. See Thorough Hass. 

Bass^ The. See Bass Rock. 

Bassadorcs the Jirincipal station for British 
sliips in the I’ersiari Dulf, situated at the west end 
of tiie iHh‘i.nd of Kishm. 

Ba^sa'no. wailed town of Italy, in tjie pro- 
vince of A^’icenza, on the Rrenta, 30 miles N. hy 


AV. of Padua hy rail. It has a cathedral, and in 
the tower of Ezzelino is a fine library. Printing is 
the chief indu.stry ; and there is some traile in 
wine, olives, silk, and leather. In the neighbour- 
hood Na[»oleon defeated the Austrian field -marshal 
AVurmser in 1799. Pop. ( 1881 ) 9089. 

Bassa'nO (or,' more properly, (Racomo ha 
Ponte), au »i*tist of eminence, was horn at 
Bassano in 1510, and studied for some time at 
Venice. He may he said to have founded a school, 
whose pciuiliarity was the delineation of common 
things, markets, fairs, cattle, and country scenes ; 
hut his famous altar-piece of thg ‘Nati>ri,ty,’ at Bas- 
sano, shows his power of handling suhlimer subjects. 
The special merits of his style are its vigorous 
and pictures(|ue cnlouring, ami its accurate imita- 
tion af nature. Me die<l in 1592, leaving four 
sons, who all followed their fatlier's profession, hut 
were not marked hy any s))ecial oiiginality of 
manner. 

Bassas« two leilges of rocks to the south-east 
of C(‘yh>n, distinguished as Great and Little — the 
former groiij) being more to the .south-west, ami 
the hitter, the most ilangerous of the two, more 
to the north-i‘ast. Th(?y lie in 9" IF 9' 22' N. 
hit., and in 8 P 28'- -81° 43' E. long. On both 
are lighthouses. 

BaiSSC ( I.abtufj ), a genus of marine fishes of the 
Perch family. 'Phey wen* known to the Greeks 
under their "generic title, and Aristotle noted the 
rough teeth on the tongue, the scales on the gill- 
cover, ami the sj)ines on one of the gill-covere<l 
hones {ojiernfhan ), which distinguish them from the 
ordinary perches. 'Pin? British spccitis ( L. 
or formerly I*era. Iffbra.r ) migrates in shoals, 
from June onwards, to tin; south coasts of Englaml 
and Ireland ; often ascends riv(*rs, and has been 
improved hy eaptivity in fresh- water ponds. It is 
often taken hy the small seine net, or hy the 

tndling rod with sand -(‘el bait, ami it will rise 

to the lly. 'Pile Homans called it Lttjnts (its 

jiresent s])e<‘itic name) in reference to its voracity, 
and ancitmts and niodeins unite in the apjirecia- 
tioii of its ihdicacy. The shajK* is salmon-liki*, 
ami in Kent it is called tlie White Salmon or 
Salnion-daee, There are two dorsal tins, the. 

tirst spinous, the second flexible. 'Phe colour 
is without the zehia-like bars of the ]»erch, and 
shades off from dusky blue above to silvery 
white beneath, where it is as ‘ bright as a new 
shilling.’ It weighs as much sornetiimsas 15 Ih., 
hot usually much h*ss. 

The Striped Basse or Hoek-lish of the United 
States i L, li/teafas) very nearly resemhles the 
Uomiiion Basse, Imt attains a larger size, and is 
marked hy s(;ven or eight itoigitmlinal black linc*^ 
The n.'ime Stom* Basse is given to various forms, 
hut especially the Pai tf^h'ion rernitffn, a lish very 
rare on the coasts of Britain. Imt ahnndaiit in more 
.souther., paats of the Atlantic Ocean, and fonml 
on the .Anierica'i coasts and in the Mediterranean. 
Ill general appfairance it resembles the common 
perch more nearly than tin- hasse, hut ditlers from 
Itoth in having only a single elongated dorsal tin. 
It is sometimes called tlie Wreek-lish in reference 
♦^o the way in which it follows wreckage, or ships 
oil which barnacles are growing, and this it (loes 
aj>pai*ently for the sake of small animals associated 
with the barnacles. It is easily taken, and is 
e.steemed excellent for the table. 

Basseill '9 (1) a. thriving town in Burmah, on 
the left bank of the Bassein Biver, one of the 
mouths of the Irawaili, 75 miles from the sea, bat 
accessible to the largest ships. It is an important 
centre of the rice trade, fias considerable trmle 
witJi Madras, ami in a military view also is im- 
jtortantf as it completely coniinainls tJie navigation 
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of the Btreain. It was cai)ture<l by the British in 
1852, since which time the commerce has f^catly 
increased. Boj). (1881) 28,147. The district of 
Bassein, in the division of Irawadi, lias an area of 
7047 sq. m. nice is the chief crop, with cotton, 
sesanium, und tobacco. l*op. (i881) 389,410. — 
(2) Bassein, a decay e<l town in tlie province 
of Bombay, 28 miles N. of Bombay, and 5 
miles from Bassein railway station. Cede<l to tlic 
Bortngiiese in 1534, it w«as a place of much 
importance its late as 1720, and its remains still 
point to a Iiigh state of former splendour, in 1765 
it was wrestetl from tliem by tlie Maliratto, and 
in 1780 sur^mderc<>to the Britisli, after a regular 
twelve days’ siege. Pop. (1720 ) 60,499; (1882) 
10,357. 

Itasse-tcrrc (Pr., ‘lowland’), three places in 
the West Indies. — (1) The capital of St ('Inis- 
topher’s or St Kitt’s, ami the seat of its legisl.i- 
tive council, on the west coast, is a low. hot, 
diist'y place, standing at the outlet <»f a lovely 
valley of the same name. Its popiil.ation is about 
8500. - -( 2 ) ( 'apital of the Fremh island (»f (Inade* 
loupe, giving its name, moicjiver, to the larger of 
the two islets into which (hiadeloupe is divided; 
pop. ahout 95tK). — (3) Tlie chief town of Marie 
(hilante, a dependency of (Juadelonpe, which is 
ahont 12 miles to llie N\V. 

Basset Horn (Ital. conu) dl ha.ssctto), the 
richest and softest of all wind-instruments, in- 
ventcil in Passau in 1770, ini]>rovod by Loix in 
Presburg in 1782. It is similar to a clarionet in 
t<me and iingering, but lias a<hlitional low keys, 
extending its compass to in the hn,ss clef, sound- 
ing, as the instrument is tuned in F, the F below. 

Bassinet. Sec* irKLMEr. 

Bassonipierre, Fhan(;(hs i>k, Marshal of 
France, was iiorn in 1579 at Ilanmel, in Lorraine, 
and came at the agi* of twi'iity to the Freneh j 
court, wlierc lie gained the favour of | 
Henry IV. Appointi'd colonel of the ! 
Swiss (Jnarils utter llie king's murder. | 
he was rais(*d to the rank of Maishal 
<»f Framre in 1622; was sent on em- 
h;issi(*s to Sii.un, Switzerland, ainl 
Kngland ; aini h<ire an active part in 
the Ni(‘ge of La Kochellt*. lie bi'camc, 
however, an ol»ject of suspicion and 
dislike to Iticl) lieu, who caused him 
to lu* cast into the Bastille in Feb 
ruary 1631, from which lu* was r.ot 
lilu*rateil until 16 13, after the death 
of Kichelieu. He himself died in 164t). 
Bassoiupierre was an ,u‘eom]dished 
ctuirlier, extravagant in Itixurv. and 
exc<*ssi v<»ly ad<licted to gallantries. 

tlie tiiiu* of l.i-s arn*st he destroyed 
(HmX) love letters. The best edition of 
]ns Joftr/fffl (h’ nKt J , written iJi tlie 
Bastille, is hy the .Manpiis de LJian- 
terac ( t v<ds. Paris, INTO 77). 
Bassoon ( Ual. ). an imjMU t- 

ant wind-instrunieni of i he reed spevies, 
nuule of ma]>le-wood or plane-tree. 
Tin* bassoon is an Ualian invention; 
its 1'a.me fdffotia meaning ‘a bundle, 
jirobably from its being made in difVer- 
ent pieces laid one agairi>t the other. 
The French call it fiassoh de hantlHns : 
the Germans retain its Italian name. 
Its invention is attrihuted to Afranio, 
a canon of Feirara, fibouc 1539, hnt in 

Bassoon. «somc form it has e\iste<l from the 
earliest times. In Uie middle of the 
16th century it had already i cached great per- 
fection. Sigmund Schnitzor in Nuremherg, who 
died in 1578, w'as a celebratc<l maker. Those hy 


Savary, a French maker, are no>v highly esteemed. 
The bassoon consists of a Ijored-out tiihc of w'o<nl 
in .several pieces, tlved together alongside each 
other, the lion* lieiiig conical, and doubled upon 
itself, so as to bring the boles and keys within 
the reacii of the tingers of eacJi liaml. Tlie bassoon 
has in general not less than 7 holes ami 10 keys. 
In the narrow (muI of the wooden tube is lixed a 
small tapering brass tube in the form of an S, on 
the end of which is ]dac(*d the reed for prodneing 
the tone. The com))a.ss of the bassoon is from B 
flat b«‘low tlie bass stave, to CJ in the treble. 
The lingering is conn»licated and variable in 
diflerent jiatterns. 'I'lie note.s for the ha.ssoon are 
written on the bass ch‘f for the low^er part, and 
on tlie tenor clef for the higher. The best keys 
for tlie bassoon arti K Hat, JJ Hat, F, (\ G, 14, 

and A ; all tlie other k<ivs are dillicnlt. it is 

searcely known as a solo instniment, though 

there is some iimsic for it as such — among 

others, <*<incei ti hy Mozart aiul Wc.her ; Imt it 

plays an important ])art in the modern orchestra, 
its tone being capalde of very varii'd cxiuession. 
The double bassoon (rotdra/affofto) is or similar 
coiistniction, hut sounds an octave low'or. Bassoon 
is also llie name of an organ-stop, the jiipes of 
w'hieh are made to imitate tlie tones of the instru- 
ment. 

BaiSKorsi. See Basra. 

Ba.s.sor u ii n in . See G r m . 

Basso-rilievo. See Bkjjkf, Sfi lpture. 

Bass Kock. a remarkable island-rock of TTad- 
dingtonsbire. near the month of the Firth of 
Forth, 2 miles fiom (’aiity Bay, and 3^ miles 
K\F. of North Berwick, (.'onfronted ]»y the ruins 
of Tantallon (.'astlo, and comiiost**! of voleaiiie 
greenstom* and tra]) tnlV, it is about a mile in eir- 
C 11 inference, nearlv round, and 313 feet high. It is 
imicce.ssible on -dl sid(‘s exee]>t ilie sonili, wliere 
it slielves ilown to the water, and there the 
landing is dithcnlt, almost impossible when there 
is any swell. Oti the \\«*st, north, and east, tlie 
clifls rise sheer out of the sea. They are ilenizenetl 
hy countless numbers of solan geese and other birds, 
wiiiidi give the rock a siuiw’v a]>pearancc in the dis- 
tance. A cavern tunnels the roek from w'est to 
east, and is acci?ssible at low' title. In 756 St 



Bass Kock from the Shore. 


Balthere or Bahlrcd died in a honuitngc on the 
Ba.ss lioek ; in 1316 it came into the possession of 
tlie Lan.lcr fiiiiiilv. In 1671 f’limles IT. imroliaeed 
it for f-KliH' uml x' ilhin its dimry dmigeoiis many 
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of the most eminent of tlie Covenanteiisi were con- 
fined during liis and James if. ’s reign. The Bass 
was tlie last spot in the British Islands which held 
out for the Stuarts. Four young Jacobite nris<mei-s 
had the address to capture, ami, with twelve more 
who joined them, to hold it for King James, from 
June IHOl till April 1694, against all the forcuis 
which William 111. sent against them ; at last the 
spirited little garrison surrendered on honourable 
terms, and only from a consciousness of failing ])ro- 
visions. In 1701 the fortifications were demolished. 
Five years afterwards the Bass passed into the pos- 
session of Sir Hew Dairy m})le, to whose descemiant 
it now belongs. The Bass is lot to a ‘ keeper,’ who 
pays a certain sum for it annually, the rent being 
made up by the sale of young geese, eggs, feathers, 
and oil, as well as by fees exacted from visitors 
to the rock. See an interesting volume on the 
Bass, by Hugh Miller and four othei-s ( IH48). 

Bass Strait, the channel which sej>arates 
Tasmania from Australia, contains many islands, 
chiefly in its southern section, and is greatly beset 
by coral-reefs. It runs almost due east ami west, 
is about 180 miles long, and has an average breadth 
of about UO miles. It was name<l aflto- Dr (Jeorge 
Bas.s, surgeon of H. M.S. AV//ov/cr, who stdfleil the 
ouestiou as f.o the e\ist(*ne«? of the channel bctwtMui 
Australia and Tasmania. After a }»r<dimiiiary 
voyage, he sailed round the latter in 1798 in a 
hanpie of 20 tons, and juove<l it to be an island. 

Bass Tuba. {See SAXtroiis. 

Bast, or Phliki'M (formerly often called Liber, 
Iunrr Jinrh\ or EmfnphhrHni ; se(‘ B.vhk), is a term 
ap]»lied by botanists to <listinguisb that portion of 
the fibro-vaseular bumlle which is cliaraelerised by 
the presence of sieve-tubes, from the woody portion 
whieh is distinguished by the presence of vessels (see 
B.\UK, VjCiiETAHl.K lilSTOLiXiV, Dk’OTVLKDOX, 
&c.). These siev'e-tubes (which are [uotluced by 
the union of <*ell-rows, and are in eommunieatioii 
hy means of protoidasmie tlinxids through oblbjue 
sieve-like partitions) are, like the wood v(*.<sels, 
accom[)anied by a residue of uiidiirerentiate<l 
cells, the bast parenrhama. These two elements 
constitute the soft hast, and through this layer 
the elaborate.<l sa]» desiumds from the leaves 
throughout the ])lant. This reghtii is rocognis- 
ahle under the microsci»pe by the exceeding 



e, bant fibri's; /, cells of soft twi-st ; g, \ e5.wl of soft Ui.st, with 
four perforate, sieve-plates .seen oii the surface of an oblique 
septum; g', section tlirougli septum ami sieve iilates. 

delicacy ami transparency of the walls of sieve- 
vessels ami bast j)arencbyma alike, and bv the 
presence of protojuasmic contentN ; whih» in l<»iigi- 
tudinui seriion, the charaeteristi<! ‘sieves' f which are 
not, however, always very easy to observe) furnish 
an additional (haracterisiic (see fig.). In the soft 
biv^t also there may frequently occur Li ft id f crons 


Vessels (cp V.), but these are by no means essential to 
its structure. .Juxtaposed to this soft bast we find 
tlie har<l bast, which is ontirelv comjiosed of cells, 
gi'oatly elongated ami tliickeneil into the bast jrbreft] 
and to this the important mechanical projierties of 
hast (ami conaeiiuently, for the most part, the 
sti-ength, hardness, and toughness of bark) are 
essentially due. A bast-libre has frequently a 
breaking strain greater than that of steel, and the 
varieil economic applications of Ixist essentially 
depend ujion the fineness and toughness of the fibre; 
thus the fibres of hetii]), Hax, jute, Ac. are nothing 
else than h,ast. The name bast, however, is more 
usually applied to the inner Hark of \rees, and is 
common to the Teutonic languages, designiiting the 
inner hark of the Lime-tree (q.v.) or linden-tree, 
wliich is einployetl for making a coarse kind of rojies, 
mats well known as hast-mats, ami a kind of shoes 
much worn by the Uiissian peasantrv. Tlie trees 
are cut when full of saj) in sjuing. For bast to be 
plaited into shoes, young stems of about three years 
ohl are preferred ; and it is said tJnit two or three 
are required to make <1 single pair of shoes. Trees 
of si.K or eight yi'ars idd are cut down for the better 
kind of mats, which are ('xpjuted in large quantities 
from I{ns.sia, particularly from tJio port of Arcli- 
.angel, and wliicli are nnndi nsetl for packing fiirni 
ture, covering tender plants in gardens, siiiqilying 
stramls with wliicli plants are ti(id, Ac. The trees 
from which the b.'ist is taken are \cry generally 
hiirned for cliar(;oal. After the bark is dried, its 
layers are easily separated by steeping in water. 
'Pbe finest layers ar(‘ tlie inner, ami the eoaiserare 
the outer ones. The manufacture of bast mats is 
nearly conlimMl to Russia jind Sweden. Lime tree 
bast is u.M‘d in the south of Kurope for making 
bats. The name bast-bat is, bo\\(‘Aer, very often 
given to a bat made of willow-wood idaiiell oil' in 
thill ribbons, and plaited in the same manmu- as 
stniw-hats. 'Flie inm*r b.ark of (iretria ilidifma, a 
tree of the same natural order as llie lime-tree, is 
used for making ropes in the Tlimal.aya Moun- 
tains. 

Bastiird, an old Fremdi word denoting the 
‘son of a hasif or pack-saddb‘, as opp(»sed to a 
child of the lawful marriage beil. Bastards, as 
describeil by Blackstoiu*, an* sucli ehildren as are 
not bom either in lawful wedlock, or within a com- 
petent lime after its determination. 'Mh' Scots 
lawyers, and mo.'^t continental .s\ stems of marriage 
law, deline a b.'i'^tard a.^ a child bom of a woman 
who was not niaiiiod tf) ilie father at tlie time of 
eonceptiou, a)nt trhft v’os )n’r< r therva/hr tnarried 
lit bint. This inclmb tlu* case of an invalid mar- 
riage,, except according to Scuts law in the rare 
<-a>:e of a putatixe iiiarriag*'- i.e. a mistake in good 
faith on llie ]»art of both paimits. Altbougli there 
is, uf course, a iin'seiiijUii.n of legitimacy where 
a cliild is ]>om dining marriage, tliat ]>resuinj)tion 
<‘un he rcjriovcd l»y ex idence t«» the contrary. 

Basiard.s arc incapable of inheriting r<‘iil property; 
nor can they claim any '^liare of personal estate as 
next <if kin to a party dying intestat(‘. It has 
even been deei<ied that a child bom before wed- 
lock in a foreign eoniitry, according to whose laxv 
such child was legitimate, coubl not inherit land in 
Fnglaml ; but this nile does not extend to personal 
projierty ; nor would such a ilecision be generally 
accepted as con.sistent with private inteinational 
law. Jhior to 1884, even in Engdaml, if a bastard 
li(dd ]>ossession till bis death of Ids father’s land, 
bis ilescendants coubl not be ojectexl by a legitiiuatc 
son of the bastard’s jiareiits who liad subsequently 
intermarried. Such a bastard was called lastard 

dijitf. 

There can be no collateral succeBsion tln'ough 
bastards ; for as they cannot bo heirs themselves, 
so neither can tiicy liave any heirs but those of their 
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own bodies. A bastard is not entitled to the name 
either of his reputed father <»r that of his mother, 
though lie may acouire for himself a surname by 
reputation ; nor can tie take property under a will by 
the more description of child oi his reputed ])arent, 
until he has acciuired the reputation of standing in 
that relation to him. Nor does a bastard follow, 
as legitimate children do, his father’s place of paro- 
cliial settlement under the ])oor-lfiws, but he has 
and follows the settlement of his mother until he 
attains the age of 10, or until he ac<]uires a settle* | 
merit in his own right, and after that age his ‘ 
primary settlement is in the parish where he was 
tiorn. Another pectfliarity of the status of bastardy 
is, that a bastard jilius nullina (‘nobo<ly’s 

child’), the consent of his father or mother to his 
marriage is not required, and is of no avail ; but 
a guanlian may be ap])ointcd by the Court of 
(/hancery for the purjiose, or a license may be 
grarite«l upon oath made that there is no person 
autl^ vised to give consent. 'Po this may be fidded, i 
that although in genei-al a father may by deed or ! 
will appoint, in the event of Ids decease, a guardian 
for his infant child, he has no such jnivilege if 
the chi hi be illegitimate. 

In other respects, a bastard is very much in the 
same position as a legitimate person. Thus, he 
Ctan hold land in fee simple, and can dispiise of it 
as he may think jn-oper, and he can make a will 
bequeathing his whole estate a [nivilege which 
was not c(>ucede<l to bastards in Scotland dying 
without lawful issue, till the year 18;h>. Jri regard 
to his personal estate, althongli the crown isentitle<l 
to such in the case of a baNtard dying intestate, the 
royal claim is not strictly onforce<l ; but upon peti- 
tion, the crown’s right will be waived ie favour of 
the bastard’s family. In the Scots law also tbe 
crown may, by wliat is called a ffift af hnsi<trthf, 
grant not only the personal, Init also the real estate 
of an intestat<j bastanl to the ‘donatory,’ or person 
sindlarly entitled, as in the ease* of iiersoiial }>ro- 
perly in England, lhaetieally the same elfeet is 
prodneed hy royal b*lters oi legitimation during 
the hjistard's life. It is also to he ohserve«l that 
the prohihitioii-i as to marriage whieli extend to 
collaterals, ami to those related by 'the half-blootl 
only, also a]>ply allhongh one of the jiariies ho a 
bastard. Again, the laws relative to nieest ap])ly 
to a bastard. A bastanl may be imide legitimatt' 
]>y an act of parliament for ,vll pnr]M)ses, even for 
of inlieriling laml, ‘ as was done,’ says lllaek- 
stone, ‘in tbe case of John of (Jaunt's bastard 
cl'ildren by a statute of Iticlianl 11.' 

In Englaml, the maint<*naiiee, <»f an illegitimate 
ebihl devolves in the lirst instatiee on tin* mother. 
She is for this ymrpose entitled to its custody in 
]Meferencc to its father ; and she is bound to main- 
tain it as par* of her familv while she remains 
unmarried, or until tlie child attains the age of i(>, 
or gains a selth'iiient in its own right, or ( being a 
female) is married; and in the event of the mother’s 
marriage, the same iiability attaches to her hus- 
band. If tlui mother be of sutlieicnr. ability to 
maintain tbe bastai\l while be is thus dependent 
on her, and neglect that duty, so that be becomes 
chargeable to a parish, she Is liabl(', by 7 and 8 
Viet. chap. 101. sect. 0, to be j)inii.slied 'inder the 
provisions of the I '(ujrmif A vi. T f t lie mot her is d(;ad 
or in prison, two justices mav apj)oint a person to 
take the cust-»ily *»f the child. Hy the Poor-hiAV 
Act of 1844, as'amendcil by the Bastardy Acts of 
1872 and 1873, the putative father may be sum- 
moned and compelled to make a proper allowaiue, 
not exceeding live shilling ' a week, M>r the sin>port 
of the child till 10. Tiiis is called a Bastardy 
Order. Ami under the Siimm«*r> iurisdietion Act 
of 1881, proceedings of this kino may be taken in 
tlie local courts, by an English M-otber in Scotland, 
50 


or by a Scottish mother in England, wherever tbe 
father is within tbe local jurisdiction. 

The diief points iii Avhicli the i>osition of a bastard 
dilVers in Scotland are, that be is fully legitimated 
by the subseipieiit marriage of the parents, and 
that the mother has tbe legal custony only until 
the age of 7 in males and 10 in females. The 
decree for aliment is given against the father up till 
these ages, but recently, in consequence of the 
restrictions ])laccd on employment of children by 
the Factory, Mines, and Emication Acts, the decree 
has been given up till the age of 10 in the case of 
hoys also. The rate is ‘2s. 6tl. to 3s. per week. At 
th(i age of 10, the father would he entitled to take 
the child from the mother to his house. In Scot- 
laml, the father is at common law hound to 
contribute to the necessary subsistence of the 
child. Faihirc to siii»port is ])unisha!)lo under the 
Poor-lnw Act. 

Both in England ami Scotland the wi<low of a 
bastard, whetluM* there he issue or not of the mar- 
riage, is entitled to dower, tercc, rdh'Ut\ and all 
the other legal rights of widows. See Akfili- 
ATION, DiVOKCE, II Kill, IkLIXUTI M ACY, I.EfiT ri- 
M.\rY, MAiiiiiAiiE, SrroEssioN, I ltimi’s ILkues, 
Vaguants. 

In the I'uited States also a bastard is one l.>oni 
of an illicit connection, and ht‘fore the lawful 
marriage of its parents ; one begotten ami horn 
out of lawful weolock. A man is a bastard if horn 
during coverture umler such circumstances as to 
render it impossihh* that the mother’s hushaud can 
he his father ; or if horn l)oyond a competent time 
after the coverture has determined. A oastard has 
no right of inheritance at common law, ami the 
principal right he has is tliat of maifilenauco hy 
Iiis parents. In most states, childnm horn before 
the marriage of their j)arents are made legitimate 
by the suhso<iuent marriage of their )>arents. 

U'hc ‘ Bastaul of Orlijans ’ was the famous soldier 
Dunois (q.v. ). Amongst other illustrious bastards 
may he named William tlie (’oiniucror. the Uegont 
Morav, Don .lohn of Austria, the Duke of Mon- 
moutii, the Duk(‘ of Berwick, and Marshal Saxe. 
See Firz, UAToN-siNisrKii. 

Ksistaircl liai% a poimlar hut inatunirate name 
for the Batoji-sinister (<pv.) in Heraldry. 

Itastarily, Deceauatoii of. Tins is a suit 
which may l>e instituted in theDourt of Session in 
Seotlaml, for Jiaviiig it declareil that tlie lands or 
ell'ects which belonged to tln^ deceased bastard, 
belong to (he donatory in virtue of tlie gift from the 
crown. The ‘delender,’ or person against whom 
the suit is hM’inally brought, is the ]»arty wlio would 
have sueiceded to the liastard, h.id he ht*en legiti- 
mate. 'J'lie ileeree in siieli an art ion may he neces- 
sary for completing the title to lands wliieli belonged 
to the hastanl. 

Bv an act of jiarliameiit in 18o8, the same con- 
ehisnni may he snhstaiitially obtained by the Eng- 
lish ]irocee<ling, directed hy the act in ilu‘. Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial (I’auses. The act in 
question, it is declared, may he cited for all pur- 
jMises as the ‘ Legitimacy Declaration Act, 1858.’ 

the former eaiiital of f’orsica, is pictur- 
esqiielv situated on the slope oi a luouiitaiii, rising 
from tlie sea in the form of an amphitheatre, in the 
north-eastern part of the island, 95 miles NNE. of 
Ajaccio by rail. Its streets are narrow ami crooked, 
its harhoiir still somewhat ditlicult of access, yet 
it has consideraVile shipping. Antimony-mining, 
hoat-huilding, iron-founding, tanning, ami coral- 
lisliiiig are carried on ; besides, there is some trade 
ill oil, wine, and fruit. Poi>. (1881) 19,990. 
Bostia was foundeil in 1383 hy the Genoese 
l^eonello l-omellino, arid was the seat of the 
Genoese goi’crnors for 400 years. It has several 
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times l)een in the hands of the English, who, 
under Admiral Ilotxl, last captured the town 
in 1794, after an obstinate rfiid protracted siege. 
When Corsica was divided into two French depart- 
ments, it was inaAle the capital of one ; Imt when 
l>oth were united in 1811, the seat of government 
was tr«anHferre<l to Ajaccio. 

Bltstian, Adolf, (Jennan traveller and anthro- 
pologist, horn at Bremen, ‘2(jth June 1826, studied 
at Berlin, Heidellwrg, Prague, Jena, aiul Wurz- 
burg, and in 18r)l sailed for Australia as a ship’s 
doctor, thereafter travelling in North and South 
America, Euro[»e, Asia, Africa, and where not else 
liesides. No efjually well-eqiiii)oed ethnologist 
has ever travel le<l so widely, ana no single ob- 
server has accumulated such a mass of invaluahle 
materials for the history of man. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the indebtedness of tlic 
science of anthropology to the practised eye of one 
restless traveller. Ifis thirty works record his 
observations in almost as many countries of the 
world. The most imixn taiit are in Ih r Mcnsch in. 
der GesThicJite (3 vols. 1860), Die Vo/ker des ostlirhen 
JsimiG vols. 1866-71), Ethmdoijisvhe Foravhiinfjcn 
(2 vols. 1871-73), Schiiffnnr/ odcr Entsteh nnff 
Die Vorstcdlnnifcn *SVcA: ( lS7o ), Vovtjrsrhichtc 

der Ethnoloffic ( 1881 ), Eur Eat n nnsscnsrlmftlir/ien 
Behand/nufj dcr rat/rholof/ie (1883), AlIgenifAHC 
Grand ziige dcr Ethnologic Jiefigionsphilo- 

sophische Problem c (1884), and Dcr Fefisc/i an der 
Kiistc Gainca.'i {IHSo). Berlin is his head(iuartei-s, 
ami ill 1869 he undertook the joint- e<litorship 
with Virchow and K. Hartmann of the Zcitschriff 
fiir Ethnologic. 

Ila8tic*iil9 Hexkv Charlton, physiologi.st, was 
Iwrn at Truro, Cornwall, in 1837, and from a pri- 
vate school at Falmouth proceeded to University 
College, London, where he became nrofessor of 
Pathological Anatomy (1867), hospital physician 
(1871), and professor of Clinical Medicine (1878). 
His works include Modes of Origin of Loar..st 
Organisms ( 187 1 ), Beginnings of Ta/c ( 1 872 ), Erohi- 
iion (1874), and The Brain as an Organ of Mind 
(1880), the fullest scientific exposition till then 
uhlished of the views on the subject of psychology 
old by the extreme physiological school. lir 
Bastian is notable as the champion of the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

Bastiafy FREDEiur, an emiruMit politicJil ce<mo 
7nist, was horn at Bayonne in ISOl. His father 
was a merchant, and educated his son with a 
view to the same calling. In 1818 Bastiat 
entered the commercial house of one of his uncles 
at Bayonne, an<l cmi)loycd his leisure hours in the 
study of political economy. In 1825 he withdrew 
from the business, and gave bis time to study, 
especially of economies, extending his knowle<lge 
afterwards by travels in Spain and England. 
Circumstances led him to examine tlie movement 
in England for the repeal of the (^»ni Laws. His 
first appearance a.s an author was in 18-14, when he 
published in the Journal dcs Ernnomistes an article 
on the influence of Freach and English tarills on 
the future of the two peoples. It eonl^iined in 
germ his theory of political economy, nud Bastia* 
from that time was a decide<l opponent of the sys 
tern of protection. In 1845 lo published a work 
entitled Cobden et la LiguCj on V Aijitation Anglai.se 
pour la LiUrt6 da Ooinjnerce, containing the 
speeches of the English free-tra<lers. In iStO he 
settled in Paris, and <levoted his em.rgics to the 
cause of fret* trade. He became secretary of the 
societies, aiid chief-editor of the jounial establisheil 
10 vindicate its principles; and published liis 
Sophis'me.s' econoiniqucs, in which he attacked the 
protective system with gi*eat wit and controversial 
actiineii. "After the revolution of 1848. he was 


electe<l successively a meiiil»er of the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies. From this time till 
his death, his strength was applied chielly to con- 
troverting the socialism which became so promi- 
nent during the revolution. Suffering from pul- 
monary disease, ho repaired to Italy for change of 
climate, but died at llonie on the 24th December 
1850. 

Besides the writings mentioned, Bastiat pub- 
lished PropritU et Loi, Jiosticc et FmtemiH — 
Protertionisine ct Ck)mmunijitHey HarmonicAi 6cono> 
mif/ues^ and several ojbher important tractates, all 
of which exhibit extensive knowle<lge the sub- 
jects discussed, vigorous logiA^ and a power of 
sprightly and biting satire (new ed. of his works, 

7 vols. l*aris, 1881 ). Tlie Sophismes an«l the Har- 
monies i’conom/qnes have been translated into 
English by P. J. Stirling. 

Ba.Hti(h^ Jules, a French joumalist and 
politician, Minister of Foreign AffiiiiTs in 1848, 
and meniher of the Constituent Assembly, was 
Ik)! !! at Paris in 1800. Bastide was early consj»icu- 
ous among the ra<lical writei*s of Paris. Holding a 
command in the National Uuanl, he look jiart in 
an insuiToctionary movement in June 1832, and 
was coiidemiuMl to death, hut csca]>ed to London, 
Pardoneil in 1834, he returuetl to Paris, and again 
devoted himself to politics in the columns of the 
Eatiojaily and in 1847 he founded the Pevue 
Eationale. During the revolution of 184iS, he was 
a supporter of (lencral Cavaignac and an op])o- 
nent of smualksm. In 1858 he puhlishod La lUpnb- 
lifine Francai.sc et VlUdie cn IS/fS ; and in 1859, 
Gnerres dclieligion cn France, He «iied March 3, 
1879. 

Bastieii-Lepag^is Jtlks, French [)aintcr, bom 
at Damvilliers, NovenibiM* 1, 1848, studitid uiiJ(‘r 
Cabanel, and early began to attrai^t notice by bis 
impressionist, but strong and real pictures in the 
Salon. Some of bis more important works were 
‘ In Spring,’ ‘ The First Communion,’ ‘ The Shei>- 
herds,^ ‘ The AVlieat-liehl,’ ‘The Beggar,’ and ‘Joan 
of Arc listening to the Striking portraits 

were those of his grandfather, his fatlier and 
mother, Sarah .Bernhardt, Andrii Theuriet, ami the 
Prince of Wales. The painter died of a painful 
and lingering <lisoa.se at the height of his fame, 
Decemhor 10, 1884. 

Bastille was, in France, a general term for 
a strong fortress, defended by towers tu- Bastion.s 
(o.v.), and in this sense it was used in England also 
alter th<» Norman (’oinj[nest. The famous prison to 
which the name was latterly appro] uiated, was 
built hy order of ( Jiarlcs V., hetwecii 1370 and 
1383, hy Hugo .‘Vubriot, Picvot or Provost of Paris, 
at the/P»»rte St Antoine, as a defeiiec against the 
English. From the lirst , liowever, it was ustni as a 
state-]nisoii, Aubriot himself Uiing confined there 
on su picion of heresy. J Miring the I6th and 17th 
centuries it was gree.tly extended and i»rovidetl with 
stixmg hulwark.s. On each of its longer si<le« the 
Bastille had four towms, of live stories each, oyer 
whicli there ran a gallery, which was armed with 
cannon. It was jjarlly in these Uwers, and jiaitly 
in undergrouml dungeons, that the prisons were 
situated. The unfortunate inmates of these 
ahodfiH were so eHectually reniovetl from the 
worhl without a.s often to be entirely forgotten, 
and in some cases it was fouml imjiossiLle to 
discover cither who they were or what was the 
cause of their incarceration. Tlie Ba.stille was 
capable of containing 70 to 80 prisonei-s, a number 
frequently reached during the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. These piisoners were seldom 
criminals ; they were victims rather of political 
despotism, cN.iirt intrigue, ecclesiastical tymnny, 
or family quarrels, and were lodgetl here m 
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virtue of LeMrcs (h Ccvchct I 4 . . 

authors, savants, priests, and publishers. At the 
beginning of the French Revolution on the I 4 th of 
July 1789, the fortress was surrounded by an armed 
mob eager to destroy the stronghold of tyranny. 
The garrison consisted of 42 pensioners and 32 
Swiss. The negotiations which were entered into 
with the governor led to no other result than the 
removal of the cannon pointed on the Faubourg 
St Antoine, which by no means contented the 
exasperated multitude. Some cut the chains of 
the^ first drawbridge, and a contest took phice, in 
which one |jf tlie besieged and 150 of the people 
were killed or severely wounded ; but the arrival, 
with four fichl-pieces, of a portion of the troops which 
had alreatly joined the people turned the fortune 
of the conllict in favour of the besiegers. Delaunay, 
the governor — who had been hindered by one of 
his officers from blowing the fortress into the air 
— pernittedthe second drawbridge to be lowered, 
and t>.e people rushed in,^ killing Delaunay liini- 
self and several of his officers. The destruction 
of the Bastille commenced on the following day, 
amid the thunder of cannon and tlie pealing 
of the Tc Dentil. The event in itself was appar- 
ently of no great moment, leading only to the 
rclccose of three unknown prisoners — one "of whom 
luul been there for thirty years — and of four 
forgers. In that event only the 654 ]>ersons 
whose names now appear on the column in 



The Bastille. 


the Place de la Bastille took pnrt, yet it 
finally broke tiie spirit of the court-party, and 
changed the current of events in France. The 
Bastille had long lH‘cn regarded as the stronghold 
liud symbol fit Lyranny, ami its destruction was 
everywhere haile<l as" the downfall of an c' il 
system. ‘ But,’ said the king when the news was 
brought him, ‘that is a revolt.’ ‘Sire,’ sahl De 
Liancoui*t, ‘it is m>t a revolt — it is a revolution.’ 
See Carlyle’s Frcnrh llvnulntion ^ and the Ifon. 
Captain Bingham’s HnstiUe (2 vols. issS). 

Bastina'clo (from Fr. ha^ton or Mion^ ‘a 
cudgel’), the name given by Europcons to the 
inimshment in use over the whole East, which con- 
sists in blows with a stick, generally upon tlie soles 
of the feet, but someiimes upon the back. 

Bastion* part of a system of F<»rtification 
invented by tlxe Italian" engineers about the 
middle of the 16th century, and generally used 
until the introduction <if the present polygonal 
system by the Oermahs at th« beginning of 
this century. A fortifieil towi is usually sur- 
rounded by a deep duch witli masonry sides, 
behind which is the rampart forming a ]iolygon 
of many sides. It is impoiiaiit to Hank tliis 


ditch so as to prevent the enemy collecting in 
it, and this is done either, as in modern fortresses, 
•by constructing a i-TTojecting work in front of 
the centre of each face of the polygon, or, as 
fornierly, by making bastions at each of its 
salient angles. The plan of one front — i. e. two 
bastions ainl the enrtain or wall connecting' them, 
is given below, with the names of the <iilt’crcnt 
lines forming the trace. The distance between the 
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B, bastion ; C, curtain ; 1), Hank ; R, faia* ; F, salient; 

O, slionldcr; H, gorge. 

bastions varies from 200 to 600 yanls ; a greater 
distance wonl<l make the fire from the flank 
ilangcrous for the defenders of the face Hanked. 
The main part of a bastion is the vampavi, an 
immense mound of earth, faced with brick or stone, 
capable of supporting heavy guns, and of receiving 
the fire of the enemy. A hollow bastion has the 
space behind the rampart kept down to the level of 
the natural ground ; a solul bastion is filled up to 
the level of the rampart. Van ban devised the j>lan 
of having large detachcil bastions opposite the (*hief 
angles of the place, with a ditcli heJn’nd each ; a 
tower or smalt bastion licirig placed at the real 
angle of the wall heliind. See FnirriVKwrioy, 
SiKCE. 

Basiltos aio a South African race belonging to 
the groat Bantu sto«‘k, and ch/.-cly allied to the 
Bechnanas, if not really a sulMlivi>ion of the latter 
icople. Tlieir country ll(‘s between ll.e Oraimc 
liver 1 roe State and N ital, and is hilly and w^l 
watered. The Bantu stock, as distinguished from 
negroes on tlio one liand and Hottentots and Bush- 
men on tlie other, is that to which the Katlirs also 
belong. Tlie Basulos are superior to the Katlirs in 
intelligence and indu^try, hut rank below them in 
bodily development and wailiki; energv. They 
have"pla>ed an imjiortant part in Soutli African 
history for the last fifty years. They originated 
politie<ilty about the hegimiing of tbe century, 
maile up from various races of Bechnanas and 
Kaffirs, unitoil under Motlunie. To him succeeded 
about 1S2.S tlie famous Mosliesh, who did much for 
Ids peojile, and maiiitaiiieil from his impregnable 
rock-fastne.‘'S, Thaha-Bosigo, a fojty years’ warfare 
against liolh Boers and Englisli. At last, eoii- 
linual fighting so weakened Ins followers that the 
English were able in 1868 to add his lerrilory to 
their possessions. For some years Basutoland 
formed a part of Cape Colony, but further troubles 
arose, and tlie attempt at disannament in 1878 led 
to a revolt of almost the whole tribe. Stienuous 
efforts were made by the colony to juit down tJie 
rebellion, with but little success. Tlie Basuto 
cliiefs were anxious to he under the direct autliorit-y 
of the imperial government , and the failure of their 
negotiations dispo.sed tlu^ authorit ies at the Cape to 
offer no opposition to their demand. A great Pit . 90 
of the Basil tos, held November 29, 1883, attended 
by the repre.sentativcs of more than two- thirds of 
the whole tribe, unanimously exiuesseil a desire for 
Britisli rule, ami a williiigii'oss to pay the hut-tax, 
which was a condition of the imperial government. 
Accordingly, Bn.su tola ml became an ajipanage of 
the Britisircrown from Mandi 13, 1884. 

Basylc the name given by Graham, the 
eminent chemist, to a simple or compound sub- 
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stance wliicli can unite wiUi oxygen to produce a 
Hase (q.v.). Tims, all the metals are examples of 
simple basyles, and ammoniuri, NH^, eth^d, 
methyl, CH^, S:c, represent compouml basyles. 
In recent years the term has fallen into disuse, 
radicals or compound radicals being used instead 
to designate the compound basyles. 

Bait* Hats form an order of mammals in which 
the fore limb is modilied for llight. To this fact 
their technical name (Miiroptera ((Ir., ‘ harub 
winged ’ ) refers. The onler includes a large number 
of widely distributed forms, arul most people arc 
familiar with the swift an<l curious llight of some 
of the common species which hunt for food in the 
twilight. 

Jf/6'ton/. -Aristotle is often libelled by ludng 
«accu.sod of regarding these mammals as birds; but 
he was (piite incapable of such a crude mistake. 
His successors were not, however, and many 
naturalists down to a couple of centuries ago were 
content to accej)t (he ])oj»ular a])[)rociatioii of these 
animals as ‘unclean fowls,* or to regard them as 
altogether hopeless puz/lcs. In U»S.‘t John Itay 
referred them, with his usual clearness, to the 
class Mammalia; and Linmeus in 174S gave 
them an honourahle position along with man 
and monkeys in the highest inainmalian or<ler of 
Primates. Tliough often regarded as birds by 
those who are careless of zo(dogical system, sncli 
p«)imlar names as Flitter-mousc ( (ier. ^^Icdcnniias) 
inoicate some appreciation of their true position, 
'riiey arc now most accuratcls described as a special 
order of much modilied Insect ivora. 

itcncruf (Imnirtcrs. Since hats are liisecli- 
vora modilied for athial locomotion, the most 
striking general character concerns the structures 
used in Might. A true wing is prestmt, ami 
consists of a skin-o\])ansion spread out between the 
four lingers, and extending to the sides and to the 
hinddegs. An ac<*.essory membrane extends from 
(he tail to the hind legs. The fore legs are much 
better develoned than the himl pair -a marked 
cx<‘eption to the general rule. The strong' shoulder* 
gii'lle, the capacious chest, the very hollow hones 
ot the limbs, the keel on the breast hone, the 
position of the teats on the breast, the simide 
uterus and generally single birth, and many other 
geiHM’al characters, arc to !»(» interpreted as ada]»- 
talion associated with the (lying iiahits of these 
mammals. The discoidal <le<’iduate placenta, (ho 
comiKiratively lo>v hr.iiii vith uncovered ccrohcl- 
iiiiii, and other features are shared with the Iiist'cti- 
vora, and [)oint to the oiigin of (he hats from that 
group. 

Classification ami hist rilmt ton. -Two natural 
sub orders may he distingiiislied I. .Megachiroj)- 
tera, fruit-eating forms — g-. uerally large, w ith 
smooth crowms on the loJ^^h iidimilly grooved 
grinders, usually with a chuv on the third joint of 
the tirsl linger, ilihahiting the warm parts of the 
eastern hemisjdiere; 11. Microcliiro])tera, mostly 
insect eating lorms —generally small, w'iih sharp 
iiiHect-criinehing tubercles on the transversely 
grooved grimlers, with a usually single- join tc<i, 
never cla\ve<l, first linger, inhabit iiig (he trojucal 
and temperate regions of both hemispheres. { I ) The 
friigivorons large hats form the family Ptero- 
podidic, including the African Epomophorus, the 
‘flying fox’ Ptcro]>us, most abundant in the 
Malayan ami Australian legions, but never occur- 
ring in Africa, the Cyiionycteris of tlic Egyptian 
pyramids, the ve.rv coinimm Indian bat (’; noptenis, 
and other genera. (2) The smaller insect-eating 
bats form niiM*h the larger ,suh-order. They com- 
prise five families: (o) the \'espertilionidre, includ- 
ing the ‘ommon Pipistrclh* and other A'esperngo 
spM'ies, the ahumlant N<KLh American Nycticejus, 
&c. ; lb) the family Nycterkhv, such as tiie large 


Queensland form {Megaderma gigas) (fig. 3), the 
comnnm Indian species {M, lyra), and the very 
peculiar genus Nycteris of the Ethiopian region ; 



Fig. l.~ The (ireater Jlovseshoe IJat {Hkirajhqthiu 
ferram-e>jni/uun), Hying. 


(r) tlie family Kliinolophidie, very highly deveh^ped 
i>ats, with com}>licateo sensory nasal appendages — 
e.g. Phinolophus and Phyllorliina ; {a) the family 
Eiiihallonnridu', cosmopolitan forms wdtli oblimiely 
truncated snouts -e.g. Emhalloniira, Noctilio, Mol- 
ossus, the New Zealand Myslacina, vVc. ; and (c) the 
family Phyllostomida', inhabiting Central and 
South America, and often charact(*rised by nasal 
appmnhiges, imJnding the romarkahle jVonnops, 
the \'amj>ire genus, (/he blood sucking I)esmodns, 
\'c.- T’he known fossil forms, going hacdv apparently 
to the Ujmer Eocene, are all highly speeialise<l, so 
that the (Jiiroptera must have diverged from the 
Insectivora at a very early date. 

Sfrachttr . — The membranes of flight, the short 
bind legs, the capacious chest, the frc(]uent pres- 
ence of nose-leaves, have already been noticed as 
external features which at once catch the eye. 
Some of the cl laracl eristic structures must be 

noted, lunvever, at greater length: (o)>S7.'/y/ J’be 

skin is more highly developed in bats than in any 
other order of mammals. On the one hand it is 
modified to form the Hying fold, extending (1 )froin 
the shoulder along the upper arm to the thumb ; 
(2) between the tour lingers, and thence onwards 
to(hclcg><; (*i) between the hack of the h‘gs and 
the mjsterior extremity t)f the body. On tlie otlnn* 
Iianu the skin conics into close association with (he 
sensory function of lonch which hats are w<*ll 
known to ])oss(!Ss in such a remarkable degree. 
Spallanzani showed that hats ileprived of sight-, 
hearing, and smell, (‘onld in a marvellous way fly 
aliout a room w’ithont colliding w’ith iiumeronf 
threads l.iing across it; they couhl fly through 
crooke<l passages, and detect the approach of 
a hand and the like. Fine nerve-filaments are 
snreail out on the skin of various regions, such lus 
tlie shies of the muzzle, the outer ear, the nose- 
plaits, the wing niemhrane, i'^c. Tlie margdiis of 
tlie nostrils and glandular eminences on tlie aides <if 
the snout are in many forms develojied into curious, 
much folded, leaf-like appendages, kept soft by the 
secretion of iinme.rous oil and sweat glands, and 
rendered sensitive by the abundant distrihniitm of 
nerve-end iiigs. In some cases attaching Kuckei*s 
are developed near the thumbs. Scent glands and 
hags are frecjuently pi-esent as secondary" sexual 
diaracters. (b) The ^efelun — Three tyiies of true 
wing occur among vertebrates. In tlio extinct 
Saurian Pterodactyls ((pv.) the skin forming the 
wing was mainly stretdie<l on the gi*eatly elongated 
little finger. fn the wing of birds tlie digits 
are greatly reduced and modified. In bats, the 
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bones of the palm ( metacarpals ) and joints of uterus, is diseoidal and deciduate (sec I^t.a- 
the four fingers are greatly elongated to serve tenta), and the two mainmarv glands are situ- 
as supports to the greater part of the membrane ated on the chest or nndor the armpits, 
of flight. The clawed thumb is not included in Ilahits , — Almost all the hats are nocturnal, 



and sleej) during the <hiy hitched uji 
hy their hind -logs, with their wings 
drawU over them. They come out 
in the twilight to hunt for food, an<l 
then their shrill s<]ueak may not uu- 
fro(jUontly ho heard. Tlie proverbial 
simile ‘ as blind as a hat,* must refer 
to their dazzled Ixdiaviour during 
the day, for they can see exceed- 
ingly well with their sharp eyes. 
Kvcn ajiart from eyes they arc able 
to .steer their way* adroitly, as the 
exi)eriiiicnt.s of Ahh6 Spallanzani 
and others have shown. What 
(hivier deinonstratc<l in regard to 
the abundant distribution of nerves 
f)n various parts of the body is now 
known to Ix^ the correct explanation 
of tlieir marvellous .sensitiveness. It 
is also interesting to notice that the 


Fig. 2. — Skeleton of PhylloHtotaa haatatam : 
a, clavicle; h, liumerus ; c, nulius; t/, uliui; r, caipus; /, thumb;/', linger; 
g, lemur; h, tibia. 


circulation of blood in the wings is 
so active as to amount almost to an 
intlammation — a suggestive fact in 
connection with their tender sense 


the wing, hut is use<l for attachment or in 
the shuffling and awkward attcmjit at walking. 
The hind-leg is also utili.sed in flight as the support 
of the posterior membrane, and has undergone a 
curious rotation so that the knee is tlirccted hack- 
wanls. The claws of the liind-fet'.t are used to 
attach tlie hat to the hrancli or support ou which 
the animal usually rests head downwards. The 
hreast-hone has a keel for the attachment of tlie 
powerful muscles working the wings, and thus to 
some extent re(‘alls the similar structure on the 
sternum of flying hints. 'Phe whole .slu/uhler-girdle 
is very powerful, and the hip ginlle very weak. 
Til the inseet-ealing forms, where skilful steering 
through the air is nupiired, the long tail serves as 
a sort of rudder. The skull and teeth vary greatly 
ill relation to the dill'erent kinds of hxxl. The 
hones arc all slender, and the marrow canals in 

those of tiie limbs 



are es))0cially large, 
(c) Other structures 
- The alimentarv 
canal varies with 
the nature of fix)»l, 
being simpler and 
.shorter in the in- 
sect-eating smaller 
hats. .An excep- 
tional tyj»e Is exhit)- 
ited hy the hhxxl- 
sneking Desimxlus, 
where the hhxxl is 
juohahly stored up 
in a long blind pro- 
ce.s.s from the stom- 
ach region. The 
brain is of a low 
tv pc, hut the tac- 
tile sensitiveness of 
the hats exceetls 
that of any other 
order. How the 
lips, nostrils, ex- 
ternal eaix, Ac. 


Fig. 3 . — Megaderma gigas^ sleei)ing. come "'O be delicate 

org ns of touch lias 
l>een already noticed. Phe testes are on the 
abdomen or on the groin. The placenta by 
which the young hat- generally only one -is 
attached to the wall of the simple or homed 


of touch. Bats hyhernnte in winter, ami are 
fouml in eavt‘s, })anis, belfries, forests, Ac. in 
largo numbers. A minority feed on fruits, hut 
mo.st are iu.sect-eaters, while a few (not includ- 
ing the vampire) suck tlie hhxxl of small, and 
occasionally even of large mammals. The male.s 
and fcmah‘.s often live apart. 

Important Forms . — Among the largo fruit-eating 
hats, the Flying Foxes ( Vtemitus)'. the (ireat Kalong 
( Fternpus eduUs\, the largest of the hats (14 iricln‘s 
long); the tig eating South African F.pomopho- 
rus'; and the de.structive Indian Frnit-bat [Cyuop- 
terns marginatus) may he mentioned as repre.scnta- 
tive. Some of these do great damage to fruits of 
various kind.s. Among the smaller insectivorous 
forms, the Vesportilio alliance includes the Horse- 
shoe Bats, of which two sixxdeK {lihiuolophu-s fer- 
runi-cguinum (tig. I ) and It. htyposidcros) o<*cur in 
Britain; the Lyre Bat [Megewenna fgra), often 
calleil vam]ures in India, and said sonietime.s to 
e.at smaller hats, frogs, lish, Ac. ; the l)e.sert Bat 
{Xgeteris ihefudea), which inflates its skin with air 
so as to form a balloon; the common Long-eared 
Bat {Ftccotus Kurifus), often in cliundi towers; the 



Fig. 4.— Barbastcllc, walking. 

Barbastelle {Sgnotus harhasteUus) ; the Noctiile 
( nortidif), the Pijiistrelle ( V. p/p/s- 
trclla), and two other species of Vesperiigo occur- 
ring along with the four last-named bats in 
Britain; one of the two New Zealand hats 
{Chaliuotohus tabcrcylatus) \ the Whiskered Bat 
{Vvspcrtiliv mgstru'inus). common in Europe, and 
also reconle<l in England. The thick-legged bats, or 
Emballonurhhe, are represented hy such forms as 
the Mountain {Emballonvra monticola), living 
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a social life on the solitary mountains of the Eastern 
Archipelago; the Tomh Bat of E^’pt {'faphozovn 
perforntus) ] the curious Egyptian Khino|^ine 
{lihimpoma microphyllum\ almndant in the dark' 
ness of the Pyrainicls ; the very ugly Collared Bats 




Fig. 6. — Heads of (A) Epomophornit tjamhianxis^ 

(B) Ptcropu.'* roUerkensU. 

with folded skin {Chirvmvfes torquatm ) ; tlic short- 
tailed New Zealand Bat {Mytitacimx tubenudata), 
which is fonder of walking than most of its kind. 
This species of bat, and the Chalinolohus note<l 
above, ‘represent tlie whole indigenous mam- 
malian fauna of New Zealand.’ The ‘ vampires,’ or 



Fig. 6. — Heads of (C) Phidlorhina Iridens, (D) Ckiro- 
7iU'Jes torquatus {female), (E) Trocliyops cirrhoam^ 
(F) ChcBronycteria ntrxiatiuA, 


Phyllostomida*, include a number of blood sucking 
forms, but tiie chief guilt in this coiineidion must 
he laid to the charge of I)esmodu.s, whicli some- 
times attacks mammals of considerable size, an<l 
even man. The Vampire Bat itself ( Vanipyrus 
spcrirnni ) must be acquitted. 

Bats form aii order of great interest and import- 
ance to the naturalist. From a practical point of 
^ iovv they are of some importance so fju* as the <»iic 
sec destroy fniit-crops, r\\u{ the others make up for 
this by desti eying insects, while only a very few 
are somevhat more sanguinary. See" Mammalia, 


Flying Fox, Vampire; also Professor Flower’s 
article ‘Mammalia’ (Enepdo. Brit, 9th ed.) ; G. E. 
Dobson’s Catalogue of Chtroqdcra in Britiah Mnseuni 
(1878) ; and the same naturalist’s Monogrcuph of 
Asiatic Chiroptcru. 

BatailsaSf a seaport town of the Philippines, 
the cajntaT of a province in the soutli-west of tlie 
•islainl of Luzon, 50 miles S. of Manilla. It was 
founded in 1581, and is well built, lying hn an 
extensive bay which o]»ens into the Strait of Min- 
doro. Pop. of town and district, 27,0(X); of pro- 
vince, 275,075. 

Batatas* See Sweet Po’i^vto. 

Bat"avi«an old Teutonic people who inhabited a 
jiart of the jiresent Holland, particularly the island 
named from them Jnsula Batavorum (modern 
Brf ntcc), which is formed by the branch of the 
Kliiiio that falls into the sea near Leyden, by tlie 
Waal, and the Meuse. Their country extended 
southward across the Waal. Under Augustus 
thev became allies of the Koiaaiis, and earned for 
their lidelity the honourable title of friends and 
brothers of "tlie Komari people, and ncre pennitto<l 
to clioose their eommaiiders from amongst them- 
selves. Tiieir cavalry were famous, and were often 
employed by the Komans. 


Bata'via, properly the name of the island oceu- 
jiied by tJie ancient Batavi, became at a later date 
the Latin name for Holland and the whole kiijgd<uii 
of the Netherlands. The name Batavian Ke])ubUc 
was given to the Netherlaiid.s on their new organisa- 
tion of IGtli May 1795, ami they continued to bear 
it till they were converted into tlie kingdom of 
Holland, under Louis Bonaparte, 8tli June ISOO. 

Buta'vicl^ tlie capital of the Dutch East Indian 
posses.sions, stands on tlie N \V. coast of Java, m‘ar 
the mouth of the Tjiliwong, fre<iueiitly called tin; 
Jaccatra, from the former native town, on the ruins 
of Ai'hich the })rcsent city was built. The river, 
whicli is small and shallow, is connecti^d with a 
network of canals which intersect the town. The 
intlueiice of a vertical snn on tlu^ canals of this 
Holland in miniature mad<^ Batavia become ]>ro* 
verbial as the grave of Europeans. The temper.a- 
ture, though not extnune, is opiuessive from its 
uniformity, the mean of inter heing 7S-l ‘ F., and 
that of summer only 78‘G'. Latterly, however, 
the climate has been greatly imi>rove»l by drain- 
ing, and most of the imu’chants live in the 
healthier suburbs, wbii*h oei upy higher ground 
farther inland, the piiucipal b»*ing \\’eltevro<l(‘u 
(‘well-content’), Moleinliet, Kijswijk, Noordwijk, 
and Koniiigsjihiiii. In some of tliese suhurbs, 
which form the new town, the houses staml 
ill spacious gardens v.ith trees around them. 
The old t»)wii was h)nm‘rly surrounded with walls 
and fortilications, ami till 180S was not merely 
goicrnrm nt luiadquaittas, but the main centre of 
population. But in that year the walls, useless 
since the complete subjugation of Java, were 
demolished, ami the seat of government was trans- 
ferretl from the town on the swampy and uiiliealtliy 
low grounds to W’eltovreden, ‘ij miles farther 
inland. Now tlie old town contains mainly shofis, 
stores, ollices, and the houses of natives and 
Chinese. During the »lay, however, it is a busy 
place ; and in it are still the town-liouse, the 
exeliaiige, tiie great poorliouse, a hospital, Ac. 
The hay is spacious, Init very shallow towards tlie 
shore, and is yearly becoming sliallower. Jkitavia 
is accessible only to boats ; am I since 18S0 the 
government has comstructed a great harbour soino 
distance to tlic eastwar<l at Tanjong Prion 
connected with the capital by road, rail, and canal. 
To seaward the hay is protectecl by a range of 
islands and '^jimlhanks ; and it therefore ailords 
a very secure anclinrag:e. Notwithstanding the 
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growing prosperity of Singapore, Batavia continues 
to be the cottiineicial emporium of the far East. 
Its^ markets present at once ali the jmxl actions of 
Asia and all the inaimfactiires of Europe. There is 
frequent communication by steam with Singapore, 
all the Dutch East Indies, ami Australia. The 
chief exports are coffee, rice, indigo, hides, arrack, 
sugar, palm-oil, ca.je])iit'oiI, tin, jHjpper, teak, 
buthilo jiorns and liides, tea, cassia, sapan wood, 
tortoise-sliell, and tamarinds. The im])orts com- 
prise cottons, woollens, silks, machinery, imn 
goods, wine, butter, articles of luxury, and ice 
(from America). Tlie <lutics, formerly very high, 
have been reduced since 18G6. The total value of 
exports is reckoned at £1,500,000 ; of the imports, 
£2,000,000. About half of the total trade is with 
Holland. Batavia ]X).ssesses, besides the citadel 
and government offices, a society for the arts and 
.sciences, founded 1778; a society for tlie .study of 
Eastern geogmphy, ethnogmphy, and languages ; 
a ifv ional history society, a chamber of commerce, 
an agricultural society, a gymnasium, a medical 
school, and various other educational and learned 
institutions. In 1811, wdiile Holland was under 
France, Batavia was taken by the English, but 
was restored to its former owners in 1816. ^i’he 
Dutch government has laid a telegrai)hic cable of 
600 miles from Bata\ia to hJingapore. 'rhere is a 
railway fi-oin Batavia to Buitenzorg and other 
points in the interior. Fop. (1885) 92,193, of whom 
6000 are Euroj)eans — Dutch, I'ortngnese, and half- 
breeds; 65, (H^ Chinese; 1500 Moom and Arabs; 
besides Javanese and Malays. 

The province c)f Batavia is low, lint rises gently 
towards the south. Pup. nearly a million, of whom 
8000 are Knroi>eans, 70,000 (Vhinose, and the 
remainder mostly natives. The religion is ehielly 
Mohammedan. Sec J.WA. 

Batavia, a i)ost village of AV('stcrn Xew York, 
on Tonawanda Creek, 36 miles IS' K. of Buffalo by 
rail. It has scv<Mal mills, and mannf.actures of 
sashes and blinds, j)lough.s, and farmmg-imj)le- 
ments, and is the seat of the state institution for 
the blind (1868). Top. (1880) 4815; (1890) 7200. 

Batcliian. See Moluccas. 

Bates, Henkv AV.nltkr, F.B.S., naturalist 
and traveller, was born at Jieic«\ster, 8th February 
1825. During Ins anprenlieesliiji to a manufactur- 
ing boMcr, he formed a frieiidslnp, due to kindrcsl 
love of natural history, with Mr Alfre<l U. AVallaee, 
tlien master in the (.'ollegiati' School. In April 
1848 the tw’o left to explore the Amazons, where 
Hates remaincil till June bS.jO. In ISO I he pub- 
lished his ilistinctivc contribution to tli<* theory of 
natural selection in a paper e\])laining the plieno- 
mena of Mimicry (q.v.). 4'he narrative of his 
travels, 77/ « Xt^furalist on the A/nozoH't, which at 
once took high rank, appeared in 1S6.3. In 1S64 
he Avns a])pointi*d assistant -secretary of the Itoval 
Geographical Society, which post lie fillet! till his 
death, 16th Fcbiuary 1S92. Bates was pre-emi- 
nently a pliilosophical naturalist, his special study, 
that of beetles, being mainly for the light Avhich 
that vast order throws on the theory of descent. 

See the Obituary in Proc. Potj. G(o<j. Soc.^ April ls62; 
The Naturalist on the A 7«<7.ro?w (reprint of 1st edition, 
with inemoir by Edward Clodd, 1892). 

Bath, the chief city of Somersetshire, is beauti- 
fully situated in the wooded valley of tlie sinuous 
Avon, 11^ miles KSK. of Bristol, and 107 W. of 
London. Tts houses are built wholly of white free- 
stone — ‘Bath oolite,’ worked in the iieiglibour- 
ing qiiarries—biiek being entirely discarded (see 
Bath-stone), Set iu a nnfui. I amphitlieatie, 
with Lansdown Hill v'^13 f<>ct) to the north, 
the city has a liner appearance than any other 
in England, the variety of level giving very 


commanding sites for its line and regular 
Hti-eols, crescents, circus, and i>ublic huihliiigs. 
The lieanty ami sl-^lteretl character of its situa- 
tion, the mildness of its climate, and especially 
the curative ellicacy of its hot chalybeate springs, 
have long rendered Bath a favourite fashionable 
re.sort. The sjirings, which supply several baths, 
were knowm to tlio Homans, wdio liere in the 1st 
century a.d. built baths, of W'hich extensive 
remains were discovered in 1755 and again in 
1881. A huge portion of these has been un- 
covered, including an oblong bath 83 feet in 
length by 30 in bi-eadtli, and a circular batli 25 
feet iu diameter. Tlie temperature of the springs 
vaiies from 97*" to 120"* ; the}" rise near tlie 
river-bank, in the centre of the city, and di.s- 
charge about 185,(K)0 gallons of water daily. 
The W'ater is most useful in bilious, nervous, and 
scrofulous complaints, palsy, rheumatism, gout, 
and cutcaiicoiis diseases. Though the gaiety of Bath 
has greatly waned since the days of Beau Nasli 
(q.v.), there has been a great general improvement 
ill the city. It has a beautiful i>arlv ( 1830), and 
many open sjiaces ; a theatre, concert -rooms, and 
other places of amusement; the literary and scicii- 
tilic institution, museum, eliib-houses, good hotels, 
ike. Noteworthy edifices are the A.sseml)ly Booms 
(1771 ), the Guild-hall (1766), the 3’nnip-room (1797), 
the Mineral Water Hospital (1737-1861 ), the (.’ity 
IMarkets ( recoiistincteil 1SG3), and the new baths 
(1887). The Abbey Church (1499 -1616) is a cruci- 
form Late Perpendicular structure, with a lino fan- 
tracery ceiling in the style of Henry ATI.’s cliaiiel, 
and a central tower 162 fi‘et high. In 1804 and sub- 
sequent years the interior was thoroughly restored 
by .Sir G. G. Scott at a cost of £.3(),(K)0. ( )f bumevoua 
other churches the lincst is the Homan Catholic 
Priory Cliiirch (1863), wit!i .a si>ire 2(X) feet high. 
On LansdoAvn Ilill is Beckfonrs Tower, 130 feet 
high, built by 1 be eccentric antboi' of Vathch. South 
of the city is Prior Park, built in 1743 by lialph 
Allen, Fi(*lding’s fri«*nd, and now a (kitbolic college. 
There are sevtaal otber educational establishments 
— the Bath College, the Hoyal School for Oliicers’ 
Daughters, the Wesleyan ( 'Ollegc, &c. Ba.th returns 
two members to parliament, and conjointly with 
AVells is the seat of a diocese. It has no manu- 
factures of importance ; but it has given name to a 
kind of bun, to w heeled invalid eliairs, and to bricks 
used for cleaning metal. Coal is found in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. ( 1881 ) 51,814; (189J ) 51,813. 
Traditionally founded l>y a British prince, Bladud 
(863 B.r.), Bath is really of great antiquity. It 
Avas a Boiiian station called Afunr. SoUs^ at the 
intcrser.tion of tin' gn‘at Homan wavs from London 
to AVales, and from liineoln to the south coast of 
England. The sitf* of the Homan forum is know n ; 
and remains have, from time to lime been discovered 
of temjiles, aluns, and pavements. Iticbard I. 
grantetl Bath its earliest extant charter, which was 
.snb.seiiuently conlirmed by Henry III., and greatly 
<‘xten(lc<l by George 111. 'Batli figures frequently in 
literature, in tlic w’orks of Smollett, Fielding, An.stey, 
Madame D’Aiblay, ^liss Austen, Dickens, iSrc. 

Sec AVarner’s Historn of Ikith {\'S>\)))\ Scarth’s Ar/i/dp 
s ( 18{»-t ) ; .Sir (L Jack. -on’s Archives of (2 vols. 
187.3) ; and Peach’s lialhy Old and Neio (1888). 

Batll) A city and port of entry, cajdtal of 
Sagadahoc county, Maine, U.S. It is situated 
on the Avest bank of the Kenmibcc Hivor, 35 miles 
S. of Augusta. Shipbuilding is Iho chief industry, 
in Avhich it takes iiigh rank amongst American 
cities. It is an important coniriiercial centre, and 
owms much .sliiiiping, as its river possesses good 
anchorage and docks, and the harbour never freezes 
over. Bath avas incorporated as a toAvii iu 1780, 
and as a city in 1850. Pop. (1870) 7371; (1880) 
7874; (1890)*872.3. 
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Bath^ Bathin(J. As usually uuderatood, 
liathinjj is the application of water in some form 
to the body, as in ordiruyy cold baths, liot 
batlis, or sea-bathinj^^. But many other substances, 
liquid, solid, or gaseous, may be substituted for 
water- -e.g. mud, seaweed, air; and the batlis take 
different names acconling to the nature of the sub- 
stance, its condition, its method of application, or 
the part of the Ixuly to which it is applie<l — e.g. 
salt-water bath, hot salt-water bath, salt-water 
spray-bath, salt-water arm-bath. It may be pre- 
sumed that at lii*st bathing in cold or in hot 
water was simply a cleansing or cooling act ; 
then it would develop into a therapeutic process, 
as a remover of stiffness, pains, and fatigue, and 
as a preventive or cure for the skin diseases s<» 
prevalent in the East ; and so it woiihl ulti- 
mately liecomc with some petiplcs a religious and 
solemn rite. The groat step of substituting hot air 
for hot water in the first stage of the hath took place 
probably in Phmnicia, that cradle of so many arts, 
as cinders and other signs of the existence of 
such baths liav’c been found in the ruins of Bail- 
bek (‘the house of Baal’). Tliciice to C» recce was 
an easy transition, and wc know there w(ue many 
both public and i)nvate baths there, the former 
connected with the gymnasium ; wljile there is also 
evidence that there were separate institutions for 
women. Homer tells us that Athena instructed 
Hercules how to use certain baths, so as to recover 
his strength after severe exertions, and also that 
Andromache prepared a hot hath for her husband 
Hector on his ret«irn from battle. The Homans, 
when they subjugate<l the (Jreeks, acqiiireil the, 
bath along with other fruits of their conquest, and 
carried it to such a pitcli of splendour ami luxury 
as it has never since equalled. Tlimc were no fewer 
than 850 baths in Rome at one time, and some of 
these accommodated thousamlsof bathers. It will 
give some idea of tlieir exUmt and magnilicenee to 
quote from Fergusson's Hmidboo/c of Archifcclttrc. 
the following : ‘ St (leorge’s Hall at Liverpool is the 
most exact copy in modern times of a part of 
Caracalla’s batlis.’ The hath became such an 
institution with the Romans, that ai>pareutly they 
could not live without them, and wliorever wo lind 
Koiiian rtiiiiains, wc find traces of a l)ath ivs well. 
Thus their use spread throughout Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and there is very little doubt that the 
first Turkish baths were really built by the 
Romans, and were retained in use through the 
subsequent centuries on account of tlndr suitability 
to the climate and to the manneis of t he people ; 
while in the more northern climes they ceased to 
be of nublie importance, until their reintroduction 
in mooern times under tlie name of Turkish baths. 
It is unnecessary to enter intn a minute description 
of the Roman hath, as it so closely resembled its 
modern offspring the Turkisli, wldcli will presently 
be described. The chief points of dilferenec are 
that the lubricating of the body with oil in the 
apodyteriuni, and the practisingof various »*xercises 
and games in the hall calle<i the sphieristeiiuiii, have 
been omitted in the modcTn baths. 

Hot-air Bath. — ( 1 ) In the form generally known 
as the Turkish liatii, there are usually two rooms 
filled with air heated by stoves juac-'d tithei 
insitle or outside the rooms, <»• these, the 

tepidarium, has a lemperatuie of aiwmt 1‘20' 
F., while the other, tlie calidarium. or suda- 
torium, runs up as high a.s 220° l\ or even 
higher. In these the liather, with oniy a cotton 
loin-cloth and slippers to protect liis feet, reclines 
on marble benches covered with felt, or canvas- 
covered chairs, until the pei-spiration runs from 
every pore. He then passes into the lavacruni, 
where on a marble slab he umlcrgoes the process of 
shampooing, the bathman kneading, rubbing, and 


tliiunping every x>art of Ins body, until all the 
loosened epidermis or outer skin, which has been 
.softened by the hot air and j)erspiration, is removed. 
He is then soaped over and sprayed or douched 
with warm water, which is gradually cooled down 
till it runs perfectly cold, after which be plunge.s 
through a cold bath and enters the frigidarium, 
where he lies comfortably on a couch with a s<»ft 
dry sheet rouinl him, and reposes for half an hour 
or longer, sip])ing a cup of conee, bef(»re dressing to 
emerge into the Outer world again. During this 
pcrioil of repose the bather enjoy.^; a singularly 
' delicious sensation of perfect woll-heing. 

(2) In another form of thisilaith, wiiich can be 
taken at home, the hot air is produced by a lamp 
placed under a wooden ciishione<l chair, on which 
the bather sits closely enveloped in blankets 
I histcnetl tightly round his neck. Wlien the per- 
I spiration has broken out freely, the blankets are 
' unfastened, and the body bathed with tepid 
water, after which the batlier lies on his bed or 
a conch, lightly covere<l, until the skin feels cool 
and comfortable. In this, as in most of the other 
1 l>aths to he described, there are innumeralde small 
I motlilic/itioris wJjich need not he diseiissed liere. 

Vapour hath. — ( 1 ) Tliat commonly known as the 
Russian bath consists of a room Hlle<l with steam, 
where the bather sits on benches arranged as in 
an amphitheatre, so as to give diilerent temperatures 
according to tlu3 heiglit above the floor, until ho 
perspires freely ; after whicli, switcliing with birch- 
twigs takes the place of shamjiooing, and then free 
application of cokI water, carried to tlie length even 
or rolling in the snow, completes the process. 

(2) A simpler form, where, as in the second form 
I of the liot-air bath, tlie liatlier’s bead is kept out- 
I side the bath, sitting as he does either in a wooib'n 
box with a hole for bis neck, or on a chair as in the 
hot-air bath, but with a basin of boiling water 
instead of a lamp beneath it. In this basin there 
arc placcil one or two red-hot Inicks, or a little 
iiuicKUmc is added to proiluce abumlant vapour. 
A rude variety of va[M)ur-batb, where the bather is 
placcil in a bole or cabin, is practiseil amongst the 
Irish, the Finns, and some other nations. 

Mcdicatcdy Va}toiit\ and Water Baths, 

- In these, l)atbs .some foreign material is added, a.s 
bran, sulphur, carbonate of soda or [lotasb, mer- 
cury, nitro-muriatic acid, mustard, extracts of pine- 
leaves, eiicalyjitiis, la\’cnder, eoniiini, seaw<*cd 
(known as o/.one-baths), or mud (eilber .sjulng or 
sea ). 

Baths of the natural mineral water are also 
given at nearly all the spa.s at lionie ami abroad ; 
but the subject, with the classilic.ation of such 
baths, will be best discussed at MlNKIiAL WatKKS, 
of which, therapeutically, the most valuable are 
those containing sodium, magnesia, iron, carbonic 
acid, sulphur, and bydrosulpliuric acid. Matural 
hot-air baths are given by expiisuni to strong sun- 
shine, whicli, if onl> the head is prutecteu, can 
be well borne by the. naked liody. In the salt- 
districts, as at Uroitwicb, strong lirine-batbs are 
administered. In these curious baths the body has 
i to he licld down, as its specific gravity is not 
I ufficiently gieat to allow’ it to submerge itself. 
Wrapping the body in the bide of a newly killed 
animal is known as an ariimal-batli. donipressed- 
I air Baths are dismissed in a set»aratc article. See 
I also HYDROI’ATKirS. 

Electric Bath. —In this bath, while one pole of the 
battery is connected with the bath, and tlience the 
electricity paH.ses through the water, the other t)ole 
is connected with an insulated bar, to be grtusped 
by the patient while lying in the hath, or with a 
sponge which can he applied locally as desired, A 
switcli arrangement is usually connected with the 
hath, by which the direction of the current can be 
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reversed, or by which it can be sent to a coil, so 
that faradaic electricity can be applied instead of 
the galvanic variety. Anotlier switch can also be 
had which will allow of any desired number of 
cells being brought into the circuit. 

Effects of Hot and Cold —Hydrothera* 

peutics, or the science of treating disease by 
bathing, must now liave our attention, in order 
tliat we may brielly explain the use of these 
various bath.i No valuable curative agency has 
suffered so much discredit from over-laudation as 
has water. Its importance as a tlierapeutic agent 
is naturally immense, seeing the great importance 
of the skm, wliicii is not only one of tlie chief 
excreting glands of the body, but regulates the | 
heat-producing function of the system (see Skin, I 
Temperature of the Body ). It is truly mar- 
vellous that, be the external temperature below zero 
or over lOO'" F., the temperature of the body remains 
invariably at alxnit 97** F. ; an<l this result is 
efle^ ed by the skin. Hence the importance of 
maintaining the latter in perfect health, and this is 
best attained by bathing. As mentioned previously, 
all the chief baths are founded on the ])rinciple of 
apjdying heat and some mechanical friction, and 
tnen cold. It is thus seen that water is j»ractically 
merely the vehicle for the application to the body 
of the great forms of energy, lieat, cohl, mechanical 
friction, and electricity, and of various medicinal 
substances in solution, so that really it is a fiction 
to call such treatment distinctively the uyder-enre. 
The effects of the treatment are that the heat 
and friction o[M‘n and stinnilate the pores of the 
skin, dilate the small blood-vessels, and excite 
to tlieir highest action the terminal nerve-fibres, 
while the enete scales of the epidermis are loosened 
and removed ; ami after all tins has been etfected, 
cold is ap])lied to check tln^ action and restore 
these various parts to their normal quiescent 
condition. Not only are unhealthy skins thus 
restored to their normal condition, but the effect 
is transmitted to the b<»dy as a whole, which 
is stimnlated to healthy action ; and thus wc are 
able to understand how it c<an be claimed for 
baths that they pr(Klm*.e at first sight apparently 
opposite effects or reducing corpulence ana increas- 
ing body weight, their temlcncy being to bring the 
Ixuly to th(j normal line, from whicliever side it 
may have previously deviate<l. 

Hut bosnles this general Uuiic effect, bathing 
ocn also produce numerous local heneficial results. 
In inflammations or congestions of various orgjins, 
bot water ap[died either as a bath or continuous 
douche, or in the form of fomentations, gives 
great relief ; while in many of the same chiss 
of oases, cold water in the form of a jwick, or 
ponmled ice in a v'terproof hag, is e<|nally 
elfectual. The patient’s own feeling, ami the 
general rule that ftcat should he pref<*rre<l in w t‘ak 
constitutions, must he our guides as to which form 
to employ. In piles, a hot ascending douche, and in 
various women’s diseases, other kinds of (huichc, are 
invaluahle. Vrnj hot water is a. most successful 
lueinostatic agent. W’ounds arc off cm host treated 
by water apj»lications, and in cases of great lacera- 
tion, submerging the part in an antisej)\ic hatli is a 
cleanly and sootliing jdan for healing. Diseases of 
the ear, nose, mouth, and throat are often best 
treated by sprats of either simple or medicated 
water. litatiV lesions of the spinal coni are very 
much relieve<l by douches, the spinal ice hag, or the 
rubbing wet-pack. Cases of insanity, and sj»eoially 
cases of delirium tremens, derive gi’eat benefit from 
the iiidicious use of batlis. 

The treatment of fevers by cold baths, especially 
those cases in wdiich the fever runs very high, 
is a comparatively new method, and is much 
esteemed, particularly in Germany. It has cer- 


tainly w’orked wonders in liiany instances. The .V 
cold may lie applied by affusion, wet packs, ice- 
bags, or baths. The last method is proliably tlie 
safest and most comfortable for the )»atient.^ He 
is ]daccd in a hath of alsmt 97'’ F., ami the 
water is gradually cooled down to 60’ F. or 
even lower, after which his body is wiped dry and 
ho is replaced in bed, the process l>eing repeated 
when the temperature rises again. Baths htdi) the 
elimination of various poisons, such as leacf and 
mercury. The electric hatli is useful hotli as a 
stiniiilant to paralysed nerves and muscles, and as 
a soother of pain in acute oases. In nearly all 
forms of skin disease, baths, simple or medicated, 
are highly desirable. A sulphur-oath is a pleasant 
and more ch*aiily method of (Uiring itch than the 
treatment by siilphur-ointinent. In this, as in the 
other cases, it would he out of place here to enter 
infx) a iliscussion as to the juecise rules for guid- 
ance, which must be looketl for by those who desire 
them in the various and numerous text books or 
treatises <m these subjects. 

The terms water-hat h, sand-bath, ami elect ro- 
idating bath are. used in chemistry and the various 
arl.s. 'riie lirst turn are contrivances by which 
vessels can ho heated without immetliate contact 
w ith tlie fire, an obvious advantage in many eases ; 
while an electro plating hath is a solution of silver 
or other metals which will deposit the metal on 
suitable substances immerged in it. 

Hints to liathcrs — Sea-bath hig . — It may he laid 
dow'n that a daily hath of some fonii of other is 
useful and iKuieficial to every one ; Imt all persons 
W'hose he.alth is not up to the normal standard 
oughf. to obtain competent ailvice as to the variety 
<»f hath w hich will ]>rv)hablv suit (Inuu best, and as 
to how and w'hen they ought to fake it. Sea-bath- 
ing is probably the most l)racing ami the best fonn 
for the robust ; but in our climate, except for a 
vciy short time of the year, when the weather is 
exceptionally fine, it is "unsafe, for the non-rohust, 
and absolutely dangerous for the d(‘,licate. For 
the latter, bathing under cover is mneh safer, 
and this generally implies bathing in fresh water. 
Tlic popular idea that bathing fretpiently re])eate<l 
in fresh water is weakening is a complete fallacy, 
though salt water is probably su])erior in some 
respects, excejjt for ])eisons with very irritable 
skins. Whatever the form of hath chosen may he, 
it should never he taken immediately after a full 
meal, Imt slnmld be imlulge<l in either after a very 
light refreshment in tin* morning, or after two or 
three hours have elap.sed since the last meal ; the 
time varying with the character and quantity of 
the fcKiil w hich lias been eaten. 

Thciiuration of the bath must vaiy w ith the health 
and feelings!'^ the patient and with the tempera- 
ture of the water and air at the time. If a warm 
glow' cannot he obtained almost imnuMliately after 
emerging from a (‘old fresh or salt water liath, then 
the luither mav he (juite sure it has been indulged 
in too long; wliile if siu'h a glow' cannot he raised 
Jit all, or if a certain duskiness of skin be ]>roduced, 
be may be certain cold bathing alone does not suit 
his constitution. Many delicati^ jiei-sons can only 
enjoy a cold bath w'lth safety after a previous 
application of hot air, water, or vapour— hence one 
of the advantages of the more olahorato baths, 
such as Turkish and vapour baths. In regard to 
Swimming (cj.v.) it may tie pointed out that in this 
art W'c have a combination of bathing with a 
capital form of exercise, wdiich enhances for the 
young and robust the advantages of the simjile 
bath. 

rnblie Bitths.—T\w, usefulness of such institu- 
tions is self-evident. In 1846 an Act w^as passed 
by parliaimmt to <*nahlc borough councils and parish 
vestries to establisli baths and wash-houses, to he 
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supportetl by tlie rates ; nrnl the Act of 1878, 
aineucleil 1880, authorises the estahlishment of 
cheap swiiurniiig'haths. In stich Imths it ia found 
almost essential that there ^should be separate 
baths for different classes of bathers. Equally 
essential are ^^ooil ventilation, proper heating of 
the water, and means for restoring aus{)ended 
animation am I for rescuing those in danger of 
ilroivniiig. A very simple, handy, and elTectivc 
apparatus for this last purpose in a long light 
bamboo rod. Club baths oner facilities only to 
such as are ineml>erH of the club. 

Bath, Okder of the. The name of this 
English order of knighthood is derived from the 
ceremony of bathing, which used anciently to he 
practisetl at the inauguration of a knight, as an 
emhlejii of the purity liencefortli rerniired of liim 
by the laws of chivalry. The onk>r does not 
seem to l^e older than the irngn of Henry IV'., 
wdio, at Ills coronation in 1391), made 40 es(|uires 
Knights of the Hath. Knighthood of the Hath 
was afterwards from time t<i time conferred on 
occasion of great national ceremonials. Charles 
II. made 08 Knights of the Hath at his coro- 
nation, hut from that time the dignity fell into 
ohlivicm till revived by Ceorge I. in 17*2.5 as 
a militfiry order, consisting of the sovereign, 
a grami-iliaster who should be a ]uince of the 
blooil, and 30 knights.. At the conclusion of the 
great war, it was lliought expedient, with a view 
to rewarding the merits of many distinguished 
oOi^'ors, both military and naval, to extend the 
limits of the order, whi(0i was effected on the 2d 
January 181.5. Hut tlie order was still purely 
militar^% and it was riot till 1847 that it was 
placed on its present footing hv the a<lniission of 
civil knights, commanders, ami companions. In 
June 1801 it was furtlier eiilarge<l. Tlie following 
is its ])resent organ isat ion : 

Firsi C^m.- Knights Grand Cros.s (O.C.H. ); 
the nuiiiher not to exceed, for the military section, 
50, exclusive of the royal family and foreigners ; 
and for the civil, 25. The knights of the military 
secti'ui must be of or above the rank of major- 
general in the army or rear-ailmiral in the navy. 

Hcrond CVr/.w. —Knights Comman<lors (K.C.H.); 
miliiary, 102, ari<l civil, .50, exclusive of foreigners. 
Tlicse, like the lirst, have the title »SVr, and take 

t )rccedeiice of Kuiglils Hacliolors. The military 
mights must be of or above the rank of colonel 
in the army or captain in the navy. 

Third Clftfis. — ( ’ompaiiions ( (.5 H. ) ; military, 525, 
and civil, *200. They take precedence of Es«juires, 
but are not entitled to the distinctive appellation 
of knighthood. Xo oflicer can he iionimatc<l to 
the military <livision of this class unless his name 
has been mentioned in the Ltjudon OazctU: for 
distinguished services in action ; and the order 
has never been (joiifcrrcd on an ollieor below tlui 
rank of a major, or coiMinanJcr in the na^y. The 
number of tlie second and third classes may be 
increased under special oxigen<*i(‘s. 

The olticers of the onler ani the Dean (who is 
the Dean of Westminster), Bath King of Arms, 
the llegistrar and Secretary, and ttie Gentleman 
Uslier of the Scarlet Rod. Uii tin* revival id the 
order in 17*25, Henry Vll.’s chapel at Wcstiniustci 
was moile the chapel of the ' rd or, vbero the 
stall -plates and banners of the kiughts -were placed 
over their stalls. Hut since 1815 there lias lieen 
no installation of a knight, and the st.abs do not 
now afford sufficient accommodation foi- the in 
creased numbers of the order. 

Tlie iiLsignia belonging to the fiiTst clas.s are tlie 
collar, ba<lge, ribbon, star, mantle, siircoat, under 
habit, and cap. The collar is of gold, comi>osed 
of nine im])enal crowns and eight roses, thistles, 
and shamrocks, issuing from a sceptre and ena- 


melled of their piopcr colours, all united together 
with seven teen knots enanielletl white. 'Ihe batlge 
of a militaiy G. C. H. is a gold Maltese cross ena- 
melled white, each of its eight points terminating 
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in gold balls, and in each of the four angles a lion 
bf England; in the centre, on a ground of u bite 
enamel, are the rose, thistle, and shamrock, issu- 
1 iiig from a gold s(!eptre between tliroe gold iin 
! perial crowns, within a red circle charged with 
the motto of the order, Trin vuK'tft in 
and surrounded with two branches of laurel in 
proper colours, issuing from an escrol of })lue 
enamel, containing, in gohl hitters, the legend 
lih dicn. The badge of a civil (J.C. H. is an 
oval entirely of gold, the external lillet containing 
the motto of the order, and encircling the above* 
device t>f the rose, thistle, shamrock, sceptre, and 
tliree crowns. 'I'lie badge is suspciide«l from the 
collar on occasions when the latter is worn ; at 
other times it hangs from a liioad red ribbon 
jdaced across the left shoulder. The stai of a 
military is foriiie<l of rays of silver, thereon 

a gohl Malte.se cross charged with three imi»erial 
crowns, one and two, >\ithin a circle of hmI enamel 
charged with the motto of the order in gold let t(Ts, 
and surrounded by two Inanclnsof laund issuing 
from an escrol like tli.it of the badge. Tliat of a 
civil G.G. H. has the same eiidc and central device, 
with rays of silvc‘r in tin; form of a glory issuing 
from the centre. 9'lie manile is of crimson silk, 
linotl with white silk, with the star emln'oidcred 
on the left side, and a iaee of white silk on Hie left 
shoulder. 'Hie sureoat is of the same materials as 
the mantle. The ea]» is of black velvet, with a 
plume of white (istrich featlioi*s. 

The insignia of the .second class arc the badge, 
ribbon, star, mantle, iiinler baldt, an<i ca]>. The 
));nlges, niilitarv and civil, are like tbo.se of the 
lii’st cla.s.s, but smaller, .and the ribbon is naiTOW'cr. 
I’l.c .star of tlie inilitnry K.C.H. differs from that 
ol the military G.C. H.' in omitting the Maltese 
cros.s, and is in form a cro.s.s patee. The star of a 
civil K.C.H. differs from that just described in 
omitting the branches of laurel and the escrol an<l 
its legend. The mantle and cap ai*e nearly siinilar 
to those of the G.C. H. 

Companions of the Hath have for insignia only 
the badge, civil or military, as above tlescrilxjd, 
but of still smaller size. It is fixed to a gold 
swivel with a bar of the width of the ribbon, and 
fastened to tlie coat with a gold buckle. 
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Knightfe Grand Cross of the Hiith arc entitled to 
supporters. Both G.C.B. and K.C.B. place a red 
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circle containing the motto of tlie order outside 
tlieC. arms, with the ba<]ge siispemhid from it, 
military knights liaving outside tiie circle the two 
Branches of laurel, eserol, and legeml, as above. 
Companions attach the ril^bon and badge to the 
lower part of their shield. 

Batilg^atlS a town of Linlithgowshire, 20 
miles VV'. l)y S. of Kdiriburgh by rail. Fniostone, 
coal, carboniferous limestone, and bitiiininous 
shale have Ix'on extensively wrought in the 
vicinity— the last since I8o2. There are .also large 
paraflin and pai)er works, a distillery, &c. In 
JS24 the town was constitute<l a free burgh of 
barony, in bSOo a i)olice-biirgli. Its chief buildings 
are the corn exclninge, the academy, and the new 
parish cliurcb— a Norman edifice of 1SS4, with a , 
clock -tower lOS iiigb. Sir James Simpson w'as | 
a native. Fop. ( 1881 ) 4S87. ; 

Batlio'iiieten See SouNDiNo. i 

Batli'ori^ K\a sAiiKTii, the niece of Ste]>han 
Batliori, king of I’oland, and >vife of the Hungarian 
Count N.'idtsdy, was born in tlie hitter half of the ' 
loth century. Her diabolical cruelty has con- | 
deinned her memory to (‘ternal infamy. It is said | 
that she used to ca,us(' young ».;irls to he put to j 
death in the dungeons of lier oastlo witli llu' 
utmost cruelty, tluit she might renew her own youth 
from time to time by bathing in thoir >varm i>Ioo»l. 
The <lelails of the monstrous story are probably 
exaggerated, but it at loa>t sliows that she was 
<*o7iceived capable of it. AVlieii at length, in 1610, 
iiu|uiry was niad«‘ into the ap| ailing rumours, it 
was discovered tluit this female fiend ha<l caused 
to he nnirdered no fewa r than OoO maidens. Her 
ace()nii)lic(;s were lairnf. ; but she was shut U)) for 
life in lier fortress of Csej. w here slie died in lOH. 
See Baring-ihaihrs Jhuh’ of Wcrcu'olrcfi (LSOo). 

Ba'fllOS Hd-., ‘deptli’) is a term employed 
by critics to designate a ludicrous descent fnnn 
the elevated to the coininonj)hice in writing or 
s]>eeeh, or a .sinking behnv the onlinary level of 
tliought ill a ridiculous effort to aspire (see 
Cl.IMAX). It js of the essence of )>atlios that be 
wdio is guilty of it shouhl bo unconscious of bis 
fall, and while grovelling on the earth, should 
imagine that lie is still cleaving tlie heavens. A 
good example of i.ath{)s is tlie well-known couplet : 

Ami thou, Dallwusio, Ihou p’oat ^*^1 ‘'I' war, 

Lioiit “iiant .flu rul to tin- Earl of .Mar ! 

or the well-know'ii encomium of the celebr.ated 
Boyle: ‘ llobert Boyle was a great man, Ji very 
great man ; he w’as father of eheinistrv and brother 
to the Earl of Cork. ’ 

Bath-stone* a building-stone extensively u.scd 
in England on ni:eonnt of its be:iuty, is obtained 
from quariies in the Low er Oolite, in Wiltshire find 
Somersetshire. It is line grained, of a rich cream 
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colour, and is comiiosed of about 94i per cent, of 
carbonate of lime, and 2^ per cent, of carbonate of ' 
magnesiuni, Imt is^free from silica. It is easily 
w’rougbt in the ouiirry, some beds cutting almost 
a.s readily as chalk, aiid hardens on exposure to the 
air, but is not very ilurable. Within twenty-live 
years after the repaving of Henry VIJ.’s chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, >vith tliLs stone, it had begun 
to decompose. 

Batll'lirst, a name jiiiplied to various localities 
in honour of Karl Batliurst, <.\>lonial Secretary 
( 1812-28). --( 1 ) Bathl'RST in New South Wales, 
the first county settled beyond the Blue Mountains 
(q.v.), w'hicli were long believeil to be impassable. 

It W’as not before ISIJ that a practical route w'as 
formed. Bathurst w^as still furtiK'r distinguished as 
the scat of gold-liehls, discovered in LS.’iL The 
county is l)ound(*d on the NE. by the Macquarie, 
and on the SW. by the liaclihin ; it is well watered, 
ami lia.s a moderate temperatun*. The whole district 
is admirahlv suited for pastoral pursuits. Besides 
the gold-fields, slate-quarries ana cojipcr-mines are 
also worked, while silver mining has iiecome the 
leading imliistrv. The chief town, Bathurst, on the 
Macquarie Uivor, 144 miles W. of Sydney, is now’ the 
third in New’ Smith Wales, and is a handsome city 
w'itli numerous elegant public hiiihlings. ErectiMl 
into a iminicipalitv in 1862, it is connected with 
Sydney by rail, and is well supidiod with churches 
and schools. Bathurst contains a government 
railw’ay w’orkshoj), {ind has breweries, tanneries, 
flour-mills ; soaj), candles, glue, find boots and shoes 
arc also largely manufactured. It is the seat of 
an .Anglican arnl of a Roman Catholic bi.shoj>. 
Fop. (1881) of city, 7221 ; of district, 17,891.— (2) 
Bathuust Island, off North Australia, about 
S. lat., and L8(F E. long. It is included in the 
northern territory of South. Australia, find is close 
to the much larger Melville Island, and is partly 
wooded, partly barren. (8) BA'inrus'r, the iiriu- 
cipal settlement of the British colony on ibe (rambia 
(q.v.). It is situated .>u St Alary’s Isle, a saml- 
bank at the mmitli of the river. 'J'lie stores of tlio 
European merelianls face (be river, as well as the 
goveriimenl house, barraeks, and bosjutal. Fo]). 
about 80(H). — (4) .\n i'^laiKl in the Arctic Ocean, 
intersected by the 100th meridian, ami situated im- 
: niedijitelv beyond the 7r)th parallel. — (5) BatiiI'K.st 
i iNLKr, an arm of the Arctic. ()(M*an, projevting due 
south for about 7o miles into the North American 
continent, just touching the Arctic cinde and JlO' 
west longitude, — (6) A tlivision in the east of (Jape 
Lolonv, forni(‘d fiom the district of .Albany, con- 
tains l\)rt Alfred, Bathui-st, and other small towii.s. 

Batli'lir.st* E.vul, a title t’onferred in 1762 on 
Alli:\ llA’inr ( 1684 1775), a Tory statesman, 
and tile friend of Fope, Swift, ("ongieve, Frior, and 
Sterne. He had been raiseil to the peerage forty 
years before as Baron Bathurst. -His son llENltY 
(1714 94), second earl, .s;it for (hrencesier from 
1785 to 1754, and from 1771 to 1778 was Lord 
(duincellor one of the weakest, though one of 
the worthiest,' tliat ever sat on tlie w’oolsack. — His 
.son Henuv (1762-1884;, tliinl earl, was Secretary 
for the (Jolonies from 1812 to 1828. To the same 
family belonged Henry Bathurst ( 1744-1887), from 
1805 Bishop of Norwich, tlie ‘only IdlHual bishop’ 
of his day; and his son Benjamin (1784-1809), 
w’ho ilisappeared mystoriouslv between Berlin and 
Hamburg, as he was travelling witli despatches 
from Vienna. 

Batliyliiiis* the name given to a sup])o.sed low 
form of "life found at the bottom of some pai ts 
of the dee]> sea, but usually regarded with miicl 
scepticism. In 1857, during tin? e.xplorations con- 
nected with laying the Atlantic cable, attention 
was first directed to the juesence at great dcptlis of 
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a .sliiny mass which was first.describeil hy I’rofessor 
Huxley in 1808, ami called, in honour of Professor 
Haeckel, Bathyhlns /iacckefu\r The supposed or- 
ganism consisted simply of formless masses of slime 
without any detectal)le structure, and containing 
numerous curious limv concretions. In the same 
year, Sir Wyville Tliomson and Professor W. 
Carpenter ha<l, in the Porcupine expedition, op|>or- 
tunity of examining hathyhius in its fresh and 
apparently living state; and in 1870 Haeckel 
puhlishe<l a more detaile<l account of this 
anj>arently simplest form of life. His description, 
Hkc that of Huxley, was wholly based, 1k»w- 
ever, on preserved specimens. Apparently simpler 
than any of the lowest forms of life {Moncra) 
which had been previously discovered, bathybius 
excited great interest. From the results of the 
Porcftpine <lredging it was expecte<l that this 
living slime would be found abundantly diOused 
in the great depths ; hut this hope was cruelly dis- 
api)ointed. During tlu^ prolongCMl ex])lorations <»f 
tlie Challcmjcr (1872-70) the bathybius was not 
rediscovered. Nor wjis this all ; for Mr John 
Murray was le<l to suspect that what ha<l been 
regarded as living matter was only a gt.'latiiious 
precipitate of sulphate of lime from sea water 
mixed with alcohol. strong was Iiis suspicion, 
that he withdrew his previous opinion as to the 
existence of any such organism. Huxley regard e<l 
this step as justilied, and also abandoned bathy- 
bius t(j its fate. This iii.stance of the fallibility of 
modern scientists has not unnaturally been talven 
a<lvantage of by o[»ponents, ami made the basis of 
large assum[)tions Jts to the general shakinoss of 
scientilic, conclusions. Haeckel, however, refuse<l 
to abandon his namesake, and his characteristic 
constancy of opinion has been to some extent justi- 
fied by tlie fact that in a later North Polar Kxpedi- 
tion(i87()) Dr Hess(‘ls discovered a similar (piasi- 
organism, whicli he named P rot n- Bath i/hinft. This 
was <lre<lged in abundance in Smith’s Souml from 
a deptli of fl2 fathoms, and its appearance and 
movements seemed to he those of a living organism. 
It is regarded hy some, however, as merely 
the result of the j)rotoidasmic <lehris of larger 
protozoa which sink down to the bottom as they 
die. The case for or against the existence of 
such a low form of life is therefore at present 
doubtful, and must await further exploration. 
Apart, liowever, from this special point, it is of 
more importance to note tlie fact that the researches 
oi IIacckt‘1, (’ieiikovski, Zopf, and others, have 
resulted in our acquaintance with a large numher 
of exceedingly simple organisms, which Haeckel 
calls Mo/fc?Y(, and which are only at most a .step 
above bathybius. See LiFK, Monfka, PnoToZfi.x, 
PROTOf’LASM, Sr'ONTANEOrs ^iKNEKATION, A'c. 

Batliyill'etry, the art of measuring <lcptbs in 
the sea, especially for the ]>urpos(* of investigating 
the vertical range of distribution of plants ami 
animals. An extensive series of such batbymetric 
measurements was made by H.M.S. Ch'itlcnycr 
(1872-76), the deei»cst !na<le lieiiig at 4075 fathoms. 

a nortliern suburb of Paris. 

Batiste^ the u.siial French name for cambrii*. 
applied in commerce to a tine texture of linen oi 
cotton. According to Littre, tlie wor i is due to 
the name of the onginal makei, IhipD .e.;, whose 
statue .still stands at Cambrai ; according to others, 
to its use in wiping the beads of cliibiren after 
baptism. 

Batjaii. See Batcih a n. 

Batlcy* a manufacturing town in the West 
Riding of'. Yorkshire, 8 miles SW. of Leeds; since 
1868 a municipal borough, associated for parlia- 
mentary purpo.se8 witli Dcwshui*\’, 1 mile distant. 
Hatley has about 50 mills and ^acto^es, being a 


chief seat of the shoddy and heavy woollen manu- 
factures — army cloths, tlushings, pilots, druggets, 
i^'c. It has a town-hall (1864-74); an old parish 
cluirch, Perpendicular in style; some 30 other 
churches; a free grammar-school (1612; reconsti- 
tuted 1874); a chamhev of commerce ; a mechanics’ 
institute; waterworks (1871-78); and a market- 
house. The population has increased rapidly ; 
(1851) 9308; (1871)20,871; (1881) 27,514. 

Bfltlliail (Fr. Mty ‘a pack-saddle’), the soldier- 
groom of a mounted oflicer. Every oflicor in the 
British army, when doing duty witli his regiment, 
is allowed to employ a soldier body-servant, and 
if mounted, a second as groom. These men are 
struck oil* all ordinary guards and duties, and 
receive from the olllcer a small monthly addition to 
their juvy. On the march and on active service 
they take their places in the ranks . — BAt hor.se.s 
are baggage animals — not chargers. 

Butll-cl-HaJar (‘ Womh of Rocks’), a stony 
district of Nubia, stretching along tlie Nile in the 
iieighhoiii hood of the third cataract. The Nile, in 
the upper portion of the district, is often forced hv 
the «approaching rocks into a very narrow channel, 
and its navigation is frequently iiiterrujited hy 
small islands, rocks, and raj)ids. The granite liills 
in .some parts attain a height of 2(XK) feet above the 
river. 

Baton is the name of a short slaif, presented 
hy the sovereign to each iield-marslial, as the 
symlMil of authority. It is also the name of the 
long stall’ carrieil hy the drum-major of an infantry 
regiment. Raton is also the name of the police- 
man's truncheon, and of the rod wieldtMl hy the 
conductor of an orcliestia. (The J^’rench Udon 
originally meant simply a stick.) 

Baton Roilge* a city on the oast hank of tlie 
Mississijipi, 129 miles above New Orleans, from 
1847 to 1862, and again since 1880, the oa]ntal 
of the state of Louisiana. It was one of the 
earliest French settlements, and as far hack 
as 1838 was the seat of a collogo. Baton 
Rouge contains a national arsenal and barracks, 
a military hospital, an asylum for the deaf and 
dumb, state jveriitentiary, an elegant state- 
house, and several churclies. The district is very 
fertile, producing largo quantities of eotton, sugar, 
and maize. Baton Rouge was more than once the 
scene of important ojierations during the civil 
war. It was (.M*.cnpied hy Fe<leral troops after the 
ca]>ture of New Ovlean^t, ami defended by (ieneral 
Williams, who fell in lighting against the (.\mfe<l- 
erate general Breckinridge, August 5, 1862. Pop. 
(1870) 6498 ; (1880) 7197 ; ( 1890) 10,478. 

Baton-sinister^ a Avc ll-knowii heraldic imli- 
catioii of illegitimacy. Jt is a diiMiiiuti\ e of a Bend- 
sinister (see BknD), one- 
fourth of its width, and 
eou]K*d at the ends- i.e. 
not <*xleiiding L) the sides 
of the shield, so as to 
re.semhle a marslial’s 
baton or truncheon laid 
di.agonally over the family 
/I! ms from sinister to 
b'Xler. Fnmi the loth 
• eiitiiry onwards it lia-s 
been largely assigned in 
Englaml to the illegiti- 
mate issue of the royal 
family. Heralds say that 
it may be of metal in the 
case of bastaril descendants of royalty, hut in other 
cases should he of colour, even though placed on 
colour. In the example reiireserited, the arurs 
of the Duke of Grafton (descended from an ille- 
gitimate son of Charles 11.), the Im ton -sinister 
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iH composed of six pieces argent ami sable. The 
terms ‘ Bar-sinister ’ or ‘ Bastard Bar ’ are often 
erroneously used for Baton-sinister ; the former, for 
instance, is of fre(pient occurrence in Thackeray’s 
Esmoml. 

HatOUlll\ or Batum', a town of Russian 'Frans- 
caucasia, on the ejistern shore of the Black Sea, 
201 miles W. of Titlis, and 575 of Baku, by a rail- 
way completed in 1883. The Berlin ('ongress of 
1878, in sanctioning the cession of Batonni by 
Turkey to Russia, stipulated that it sliouhl not be 
made into a naval station, but should remain an 
essentially ^^omniereial port. None tlie loss the 
Russians have remTere<l it a scooml Sebiisto]»ol, and 
in 1886 witlnlrew its privileges as a free port. 'Fhe 
harbour is one of the nest on the oast coast of the 
Black Sea. 'Flic place has been vastly imiuoved 
since it changed hands, as to sliojis, hotels, schools, 
churches, and even its single mnsrpie, but is still 
meai^ in appearance and insanitary in its con- 
dition^. Tlie marshy country around it has been 
drained. P<ip. (1882) 8671, mostly Russians. 
Batoum was foun(le<l as Petra by one of Just inian’s 
generals (uu iy in the 6th century A.D., and figures 
as Vati in the middle ag(\s. Ruins of churclies 
and other buildings are found in the neighbour- 
hood. 

llatraoliia. See Ami'ihuta. 
Bat/raclioiiiyoiiiach'ia ( ‘ the War <»f the 

Frogs ami the Mice ’), a (J reck mock-heroic poem, 
erroneously ascrihed to llomor, with who.se works 
it lias heen generally jirinted Pigres of ( ’aria, who 
lived in the limes of the Persian wars, was named 
amongst tin* am*ients as its author. It is a parody 
on tlie ///Ve/, in which th military jircjiarations 
and coiit(*sls of Ix'usts, with single inhals, intm*- 
veiition of the gods, and other Homeric circum- 
stances, are deserilMvl with much humour. A 
recent eilition is Mitzschke’s ( B(‘rl. 1874). 

ltat/ra<iiiis. See FmMj-i-isji. 

ItatsliiaiL See B vrcuiAw. 

Battai, in the. British army in India, is an 
allowaneo in mlditioii to the ordinary ]»ay of 
olHeers, 'Fhe pay is ti.ved ; hut the hatta varies 
m’conling to the part of the eountrv in which the 
troojis are ])la<*e<l, and- nlso <le])ends on the cireum- 
staiiee of their being in the field or in eantonment*'. 
li in the. held, or more than 2(.)t) miles from the 
pie-'idential government, citic.s, the tiilicers rc<*eive 
full batta : if in gaiTi>on, or in ea.it<»nment wiibin 
that ilistaiiee, half batta. 'Flie NNurd is Indo-Por- 
tuguese, as old at least as ir>4.s, and im»st likely' 
originally ilerived from the Panarese- bhdfMy ‘rice 
in the busk.’ 

Battalion* infantry unit for both taetieal 
and ailmiuistrat i\ e imrjioses. The war strength *4 
a British battalion is 1096 of all ranks, or lOMO 
bayonets. This is found to he the largest nnmher 
of men that can he controlled in action by om* 
commander, and has been a<lopte<l as the juojier 
strength of a battalion in all Ruropean ariines. 
Its front in two-deep line, or in imidcrn attack 
formation, is 340 yards. A British battalion is 
divided into eiglit com]»anies, each commanded by 
a cajitain, with iwn lieutenants under him : the 
companies are. also grouped, for tactical purposes 
only, into two hnlf-battalioiiH (foriiierlv called 
wings), each commanded by a major. 'Flie whole 
is umler a lieutenant -colonel, who has, as regi- 
mental stafF, an a<ljutant (laptain or lieutenant), 
and a quartermaster (captain or lieutenant), who 
is always promoted from the rank.s, a surgeon, and 
payma.ster. The sergeant-major and bandmaster 
are w'arrant officers, but uo not hold commissions. 
The other non-commissioned offi<*ers are 8 colour- 
sergeants (1 per company), 32 sergeants, 1 quarter- 
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inastev-sergeaut, I sergeant-instructor of musketry, 

I onlerly-room-sergeant, 1 paymiister-sergeant, " 1 
sergeaut-Vlniiumer, h sergeant- piper (in Highland 
battalions), 1 aviuourer-sevgeant, 1 sergeaut-pioneev, 

1 sergeant-cook, and 40 corporals. 'Fbere are also 
drummers and bandsmen. See Band. 

Every battalion takes into the field 3 small-arm 
aiiimunition carts, 1 water cart, and 8 general-ser- 
vice wagons for baggage, requiring 45 horses. 
When maineuvring, a group ot two or more bat- 
talions forms a brig.a<l(! of infantry. A battalion 
is imule u}> to war .strength by calling up reserve 
men. lAir linked battalions, see the article Ahmv 
( BuiTisii ). 

Baitias* or Bataks, a remarkable race belong- 
ing to the Malay stem, inhabiting the part of 
Sumatra south of Alcheeii. Originally spread over 
the whole northern half of the island, they are now 
shut in on all .*<ides from the .sea, but in the high- 
lands of the interior they have hitherto maintained 
their individuality and iiidejM‘.ndence. According 
to Jungbulin, tlicir number is about 150,()()0. Al- 
tbougb in form they sliow ilu* usual Malay ty])e, 
they are taller and stronger than the iiibabitaiiis of 
tlie'coast. In colour they are light-brown, and have 
somewhat prominent features and long hair. They 
work at agriciiltuie and cattle- rearing, and live 
together in villages, protected by thickets of bamboo 
stakes. 'Fhe government is derived from the old 
Malay form, and is demoe.ratie in eliaraeter. Each 
village has its rajah, luit his inlluenee is great only 
in limes of ^^ar. 'i’lie real government is tlirongli 
I po]>ular assemblies, which are often stormy scenes. 

! Slavery is an t‘stahliNh(*<l institution, the usual 
cause of the loss of liberty )>eing debt. Polygamy 
is permitted, though it is rare to find more than two 
wives in one family. A very curious custom is the 
institution of cannibalism as a jmnisliment for 
murderiTs, prisom/rs of war, adulterers, sjiies, and 
traitors. 'I'liough surround(*d by Mohammedans for 
centurie.-^, they have ]»res( rved their primitive reli- 
gion. They revere the meiiiovy of their aneestoi-s, 
and believe in an under- world of wieked spirits 
(Zkv///.s ), wli(» must he constantly a]»peased by oller- 
ings. Their supreme deity is Diehata, the maker 
of the world, who lives in the si?vmitli heaven, hut 
the government of the world is committed to the 
three god>, Batara (Jnni, Sri Padi, and ^langala 
Bulan. Tli(*se are not ^lalay hut Indian names, 
and ha>e descended from a time wlieii Indian cul- 
ture junl writing, as well as Indian religious eon- 
ce]>tioTis, inlluein‘e<l the Malay Areliijielago. 'Flie 
Battas have reached a eomparatively high stage 
of culture, and the arts of reading and writing arc 
widely s]U(‘a<l among th(*ni. 'Fhev possess an 
alphabet ap]>ar ‘nlly derived from the old Indian 
iiionumental cliaiaeters, and a writleii literature, 
chielly hooks on witchcraft, incantations, riddles, 
and stories. 'Flieir hooks irusttthn) consist of 
hark or hanihvio .*>tav(‘s inscribed from bottom to 
to]», the lines arranged from left tt> right. Accord- 
ing to Jniigliulin the language is nearest akin to 
the old Javanese and 'Fagal, but Selireiher atteinpls 
to establish a closer affinity with Malay proper. 
Tt has six distinct modes of speech, siicli as the 
baftt fonfttKff, or language of inneral ceremonies, 
and the Z/nfo poda, or soothsayer's language. 
Battel* AVa(jkk or. 8ee Battle. 

Batten* or Lathe, is the swing utensil of a 
loom, by whieli tlie weft or woof is struck Inmie, 
and in whii'b the shuttle run.s. It is usually called 
the lay in Scotland. See We.vviN(J. 

Battens* sawn lir timber, of smaller dimensions 
than the kind called jJaiiks. Thev arc usually 
from 12 to 14 feet long, 7 inches broad, and 2J 
inches thick. Cut into t>vo boards, each IJ inch 
thick, tiiey are used for riooring ; cut into three 
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lioarils, tliey are put on reofs below slates; in 
narrower pieces, they are put upii^^ht on walls for 
fixing the laths for plastering^ The best battens 
are brought from Norway, and sold wholesale by 
wood-merchants. 

Batter* in Architecture, used as a verb to 
express the luanner in which the walls of towers, 
which are smaller at the top than the liottom, slope 
inwanls. The walls of wharfs, and those built to 
support einhaiiknionts and the like, usually batter. 

Battcring^-railly an engine of war used in 
ancient and medieval times. It consisted of a 
beam of wood, with a mass of bronze or iron on 
one end, resembling the head of a ram (Lat. ffrics). 
In its siinfilest form, it was borne an<l impelled by 
the hands of the soldiers ; afterwards, it was sus- 
pended in a frame, and ma«le to swing. Another 
form moved on rollers. The altcniating motion 
was eomiiimiicate<l hy ropes. To protect those 
working it, a wooden roof {test nth ) w«as coTistnieted 
over it, and the whole was mounted on wheels. 
The beam of the ram varied from 60 to 120 feet in 
leng^th, the bead soinetiiues weighed above a ton, 
ami as many as 100 men were em[»l<»ye<l in impell- 
ing the maoliine. AVben the blows were long enough 
continued, hardly any wall could resisf/. When or 
where it w«as invented, is iinkiiowM. The Ibmians 
derived it from the ( Jreeks. 

BattC'rsoa^ a SW. sulmrb of London, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, luiic <‘rossed hy the 
Chelsea, Albert, and Ilattevsea bridges. In tlie 
palish church (1777) is a nionninent to the celc- 
tirated Lord Bolingbroke, who was born ami died 
in a house close by. In Battersea Fiedds the Duke 
of Wellington fought a <luel with Lord Winelielsea 
(1829). Battersea Bark, 18.5 acres in area, was lai<l 
out in 18o2-58 at a cost of l‘.‘{18,0(X) ; and the Albert 
Valace was o))oned in 1885. Since 1885 Battersea 
and Clajdiam have returned two members to ]>aiiia- 
ment. Area of Battersea ])arisli and of parliament- 
ary borougli, 2949 ami 8.504 acres ; j)()p. ( 1881 ) 
12o,l92 ami 14,5,042. 

Balfery, a group of gnus, whether field or 
sh'ge, under the command of one ininie<liate 
superior. A field or horse battery lias 0 guns in 
all modern armies excejit the Kussian, in wliicb it 
ha.s 8. The term battery iiu-lmles the guns, 
wagons, horses, men, and all (he equipment ; hut 
is also useil to designate the men only, being ibe 
tactical and administrative unit of the Boyal 
Artillery (ipv.). In foreign armies, as formerly 
in our own, the men of the siege or garrison 
artillery arc divided into battalions ami companies ; 
but in the Briiisli army the same units are now 
called hrigadcs afld batteries. Both fiehl ami 
garrison batteries constitute majors’ coinmaiids. 

A Mountain Ihdfenj has four 7-pounder gnus, 
re([uiring 110 mules. Us establishment is the 
same «as that of a 0-i>oumler li<‘ld buttery, exeept 
that the 64 drivers are rejilaced by 94 hired mule- 
teers. 

Artillery' drivers arc unarmed. ( iuimers and non- 
commissioned oflicers, if mounted, liavi* c.avalry 
sworils ; but the gunners of garrison batteries, 
and the men carrie*! on the wagon- of fielil bat 
teries, have Martini-IIenry c.< Mnes N\it]i sword- 
bayonets. 

In adilition to the ammunition and the anus <>f 
the men, every field battery also caiTU's a supply 
of empty cartrulges, ]>ort-fires. fuses, « nick match, 
slow uiakdi, tools and small articles, heshles 
stoies for ilic wlicelers, shoeing smiths, and collar- 
.iiakei-s. 

When gu? s aie groupetl for siege purposes, they 
are placed In specially prepared works called aSVci/c 
botteri'is, protected t>v a oank of earth in front, 
and arranged with platforms, magazines, »}vc., so 


that the guns can he conveniently worked. Four 
heavy guns, mortars or howitzers, are usually* 
allotted to each hatteiy, and the jilatfonns on which 
tliey rest are either sunk below the surface of the 
ground {sunhen hattcrifa)^ or on or raised above it 
\elcimted batterien). Eacli has a similar form — viz. 
a bank of earth, about 30 feet thick and 7^ feet 
aI)ove the gun platfonns, to intercept the enemy’s 
projectiles, tand three traverses of the same lieiglit, 
15 feet thick, between the guns, and extending 20 
feet to the rear, to localise the effect of any .shell 
that may burst in a gnn- portion. Tliesc batteries 
are screened from the enemy's view, eit]ier by folds 
of the ground, banks of earth tlirown up 100 yards 
in front of tliem, or even hy artificial screens of 
bnishwood, hurdles, or canvas, and are placed 
from 1500 Uy 3(X)0 yards from the fortre^ss. The 
guns are dragged into them either by Irenoh 
railway or teams of horses detailed for tiiat duty. 
See Fohtifk'.vtion. 

The following table sliows the war establishments 
of the dificrent batteries in the British service ; 



Battery* in criminal law. 8ce A-SSAULT. 
Battery* Ehijcj Kic anil Galvanic. See Klkc- 
TRiciTV and Galvanism. 

Battery* Floating. See Floating Battkry. 
Battliyanyl* one of tlie oldest and most power- 
ful of the noble families of Hungar>', which trotted 
its origin as far back as the invasion of Pan- 
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,^onia by the Ma^^ai-s, in 884 A. D., and Inis given 
to Hungary many distiriguislied warrioi-s, states- 
men, and churchmen. Tlie surname is derived 
,from lands obtained in the 14tli century. — Count 
Casimir Battliyanyi, a member of the principal 
branch of the family, was born 4th June 1807. 
He was Minister of Foreign Allaii*s in Hungary 
during the insurrection in 1849, in which he 
also distinguished himself as a military governor. 
After the catastrophe of Vilagos, he lied, along 
with Kossuth, into the Turkish territory, where 
he remained till 1851. He then went to France, 
;and die<l at;^ Paris, 13th July 1854, — Count Louis 
l^tthyanyi, beloiii^ng to another branch of the 
^me family, and born at Presbnrg in 1809, having 
espoused the national cause, yet seeking to main- 
tain the connection with Austria and his allegiance 
to the Austrian sovereign, w’as appointed President 
of the Ministry, w hen Hungary obtained a ministry 
of its fwn, in March 1848. His ability w'as not 
equal V " the goodness of his intentions, and the 
circumstances in which ho was called to act w'ere 
very diflicult and embarrassing. He di<l not hold 
the office long, and «afterwards took part in public 
*attai 1 * 8 , chiefly as a memhor of the diet, and w'ith 
great moderation. Yet, after the Austrians entered 
Pestli, he w’as arrested in January 1849, and on 6th 
October w'as cxectited by sentence of martial law. 
His con<lemnation was unexpected, ami aw'akoneil 
the more sympathy, because all men regar«le<l it 
as unjust. His estates, which were valued at 
.t‘‘MK),(j(K), w^ere confiscated, hut were restored to his 
family in 1867 ; and in 1870 his body was reniove4l, 
and interretl anew, w'ith great pom]) and solemnity. 

-A Prince I’atthyanyi (1803 83) occupied for 
forty-live years a proiMiueiit position on the turf, 
winning the Derby in 1876. 

ItattliN a town in Sussex, 6 miles X\V. of 
Hastings. Encireled on three sides by wooded hills, 
it consists of one street, extcmling along a valley 
from NW. to Sh'. Till recent years llaltle was 
noted for its manufacture of gunnowder, known 
as Battle pow'der. An niiiiihahited neathland then, 
Sonlac by name, it received its present name from 
the Battle of Ha,stings (o.v.), bnigbt here on | 
14th October 1066, when tin; Normans, led by 
William the (Aimjueror, overthrew tlic old Knglisb 
monarcliy under King Harold. William, to com 
memorate bis victory, found- d in 1067, <ni the 
spot where Harold fell, a splendid Benedictine 
ai»bey, wdiich was einlowed willi all the lain! w'itbiu 
a league of it. The ab]»ey had tin; privileges of a 
sanctuary, and the coinjueror’s sword aud a roll 
of his haVoiis were dcposiUnl in it. The so-callctl 
original roll is suj»posed to have iierished in the 
burning of f^owdray ifiuise, near Midliurst, in 1793; 
and the ten copi< s of it exLint Jiave all been grossly 
tampered vvitli. 'J’lio existing buildings, Decorated 
and Perpemlicular in style, occni)y three sides (»f 
a quadrangle- two sides in ruins, the third con- 
verted at the Dissolul um into a private dwolling- 
house. The ahlxy was bought in 1S,‘>7 by Lord 
Hany Vane, afterward Duke of Cleveland. Pop. 
(1881) 3319. Sec J. B. Burke’s l^ull of Baitk 
Abbey Annotated and Mackenzie VValcott’s 

History of Battle A-blny {2d cd. 1867). 

Battle (Fr. hitoillc, akin to hnitre, ‘to heat’), 
a hostile, encounter *‘U land or- sea, which will fall 
to be discussed under Tacti(‘s .iml War. Tu 1851 
— the year that was to inaugurate a universal jjeace 
— Sir jSilward rrefisy pnhlislusl The Fiftec f Dccislrr 
Battles of the Worlds a titl^' fi’om wdiicli tlie em- 
phatic ‘The’ might have well been > laitted. His 
list is as follows; Marathon (490 '.c.), Syiacuse 
(413 B.a), Arbela (331 B.l;.), Metaurua (207 B.C.), 
defeat of Yams (9 A,i>. ), Chalons (451), Toui-s 
(732), Hastings (1066), Orleans (1429), defeat of 


Spanish Armada (1588|, Blenheim (1704), Pultowa 
(1709), Saratoga (1777)^ Valmy (1792), and Water- 
loo (1815). Actium ^31 B.C.), Lepanto (1571), and 
Trafalgar ( 1 805 ) might fairly liave been included in 
the list, to which should now he added Kbniggriitz 
or Sadowa (1866), and Sedan (1870). 

BattlCf WAfiKR OF. The Wager of Battle, or 
as it is sometimes called, 'rrial by Combat, was .an 
ancient usage in English law which permitted the 
accn.sed ami .accuser, in defect of sufficient direct 
evidence, to challenge emdi r)ther to mortal combat, 
for issue of the dispute. It ohtainc<l in civil and 
criniimal cases, ami also in inilit.ary in.atters, to 
vvhich, indecil, it was more appn)pri.ate. It con- 
sisted of a personal combat between the parties in 
presence ol the court itself, and was grounded on 
the idea of an ap])eal to Providence, the expecta- 
tion l>eing that Heaven would give the victory to 
the innocent or injured party. 

In charges of tre.asfni, ilu; wager of battle was 
occ.aHionally resorted to. ‘ It seemeth,’ says Coke, 

‘ that by tiie ancient common law one accuser or 
witness was not sufliciont to conv ict any person of 
high treason ; for in that case, where is hut one 
jiccuser, it shall he tried before tin; constable or 
in.arshal by eonihat, as by m.any records ap]>eareth.’ 
The court over which the constable or marshal 
presided was c.alled the Court of Chivalry. When 
the Earl-niarsinil sat alone, it was a military court, 
or court of honour ; when the Lord High Constable 
and the court sat conjointly, it was also a criminal 
court. The form amt manner of waging battle in 
cases of tre.ason were very elalxwate, and attended 
by imposing ceremonies. (A full account of these 
will la; found in Blackstom-'s Commentaries^ book 
iv^) In lliehard Jf. (1. iii.), in the quarrel l)e- 
Ivveen Norfolk and Bolingbroke, Shakespeare has 
preserved .a i)eipetual record of this chivalrous 
solemuit^^ 

In civil cases, the battle was w%aged by cliam)»ions, 
and not bv the parties themselves; but in criminal 
e;ises, the. ])arties fought in person, unless the 
.appellor were a wom.an, a priest, an infant, or a 
m.an of the age of sixty, or lame, or blind, all of 
whom might refuse the waiger of battle, and 
comoel a trial by jury. Commoners could not 
challenge peers of tlie realm to wage b.attle, on 
account of tbeir jansuTial <lignity, nor, by special 
ch.arter, could the citizens of London engage in 
trial by combat, lighting being considered foreign 
(o tlieir education and employment.. Whether by 
cliamjuoiis or in person, tlic moile of proceeding 
was the same. 7 nc ap])ellee, or defemlant, ns he 
might ho ealhid, threw down bis glove, and declared 
that he wuubl prove his right, or defend himself 
with his body. 7’be appellor; or pmsecutor, in 
aec'eptiiig the cliallenge, took up glove, and 
replied that he was ready to make gooa his appeal, 
body for body ; and tirereupon the i>arties, hold- 
ing e.ach other’s liamls, joined issue before the 
court in a very formal and solemn maimer. The 
comhatanls were obliged to swear that neither of 
them would resort to sorcei^y or witchcraft. The 
battle might last till the stars apne.ared in the 
evening, .and tlie l)arty wlio by tn.at time h.ad 
either killed or got the better of his opponent, 
was considered the successful suitor of justice. In 
a charge of murder, if tlie accused was slain, it 
was taken as pnM)f of his guilt, and his blood 
was att.ainted ; if be was so far vammished .os 
not to be able or willing to light any longer, he 
was adjudged guilty, and sentenced to be li.anged 
immediately. 

So late as the year 1818, this l>arbaroua pro- 
cetlure was solemnly decideil by the C’ourt of King’s 
Bencli to he a valid and legal mode of trial, which 
the king's subjects were free to atlopt. Of coui-se, 
the principle Was, that all laws, no matter how 
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' uiisiiital)l(‘ to tl»t‘ times, co\.l(l Ik* eiiforeod, unless 
cxj>ressly rei)ealiMl l>y net of jiarliament. Tim ease 
is tliat of ^VsJitord r. Tliornton, ami is reported 
' in tlie first vohime of Itarnwall and AldersonV 
; Jirpoft.s. j». dOo. ^'Vs we liave stated, tlie eoiirt 
deeidcMl in favour of tlie validity of the ordeal, one 
of till* judges remarkin'^ that siiflieient had not 
heen slated to induce their lordships to refuse the 
, battle, and anothi*r more plainly and um*ouivo 
rally observed that tlie d(‘f(‘ndant was ‘entitled to 
^ this his littrful modi! of trial.' Ihit Lord Llleii- 
1 lM>rou;^di put the malt(*r more (“learly hv stating 
j that ‘the j^eneral law of tlie laml is in favour of 
the wa;;er of battle, and it is our duty to ]»rononnee 
tin* law as it is, ami not as we may wish it to ]>e ; 
whatevei' t)r(‘judiees, thertdore, may justly exist 
aj^ainst this mode of trial, still, as it is (lie law of 
the land, tin* eoiirt must ]>ron(>nm*e jml^ment for 
it.’ In tills ease*, the man at tie* liar’w.is eharj^ed 
with imii«l(‘r ; and he tliiew down tin* ylnve in 
token that he ehallen|;<!d his aeeuser. 'J'lie latter 
imlividual, howi!ver, declined, under lei^al advice, 
to tfike up tlie ;^lov(', and .so the (*har;L^e w;is 
departed fiom. In eonseijiience of (Ids c.ise, tin; 
Aet ot) (leo. ITT. »'haj>. Hi was pass(*d, by which 
the ord(!al was wholly aholisla'd. 

In Scotland, the matter woulil have I)e(‘n iliHeV' 
ently disposed of ; for (he judges there', folhiwino 
the doctrine of the Kmuan law’, would havt* hchl 
tlie proi'i'cilin;.; to have Ik'cii in desuetude and oliso- 
lete, and th«*re the matter W’ould have (‘inled, 

Montes<|ui(*n, in his Spirit of hook xxviii., 

very in‘,^(‘nionsly and plausibly dedn<*es the imulern 
prai'tice of dindlin^^ ami the s(» called laws of lioiionr 
irom the above foiin of judicial coml>at. See 
OllDKAI.. 

ltattlc*a\0. was a w’e/uion much used by tin' ; 
early northern nations, Cel tic and Seamlinavian, ; 
reouirin<j: o-reat strength in its use. Soim* wt'ri! ■ 
held w'ith one baud, some w ith two ; the former i 
kind could he wieldeil ('ipially ly liorsi* ami foot, i 
hut the latter w'as for foot-sohiiers only. 'I’lie i 
hattle-axe had a lon;;(‘r hamlh*, and a hro.ader, ! 
stroTyn*!’, and sharper l»la<le than the eommon axe. j 
Durino tlie middle a^es, and somi'wliat e.ulier, it ' 
was mucli us(‘<l in sorties, and to prevent tin* ; 
eseak'ulino of a hesicoiMl fortress. 'I'he poir.o.n' 
dillered Imi Utth' from the )>attle axe. 'riie /Vm-/- I 
hifl and hrotrn hill resemhh'd a halh<‘rt, having j 
tlie ciittiii.y: jiart hooked like, a woodman’.s hill, ; 
W’ith a spike proje<*( ino- from tin* hai*k, arnl 
another from (he he.'ni. (ihn'rr, usually a swonl, 
Avas .sometimes applied to a kind of pole-axe or | 
hill used by the Welsli. See 1 1 ALI’.lliri', Lnrn.\I‘.KK ! 

Axk. ' 

Battle; a thriviiiLT town of Miehi^an, 

on tlie l\alj\ia/oo lJi\cr, and at the jiinetion of 
s(‘V(!raI railways, -to miles S\V. of Lansing::. It. 
has flour-mills, iron foundries, maehine shoj>s, ami 
.several mauufactorii's. Cop. tlSSO) VOt;:! ; ( ISDO) 

Id, 197. 

Battleford, ill Saskatehewan, North- w<*st 
Territories of Canada, at tin* junction of tin* Ikitth* , 
River with tlie Saskatcliew.'uj .ind a little !»> ih • ' 
north of the route of the C.inadi.an i*;l' ille RaiCv;i,\ ' 
d’he North-west Ten'tories wojf ov'^ani t'd a- a 
part of the Domiidon in Is"'), an. It.ittletord w;i,;s 
tlie seat of e()vernme".t fiom ' tolM ! iS7h to M;ir< li ! 
188.3, when the capital was (raiisfi .red to |{•'L;iIla 
(«j.v.). Tin country near is ndli lu y nirie, thickly 
grassed, W’ith'oul tree or scrub, 

llatllenuMit ( Fr Uh 'or/it, 'huilding'l, a 
notched »j iiideni.*(l p;u’.a]M* for«ned h> a s' lies 
of li.-Ing parts (‘ailed or separat'd by , 
emb ii-suri's n (openings ealh'd crnnJhs. Rattle- 
ments were intemle;! lo i nahle the siddier to : 
.slielKjr iiiinsclf hejiiud the merlon, whilst he shot ! 


through the mnhrasun^. Originally military,'! 
became freely used for architectural ell'ect in 



Simple form of R'ltch.incnt. 


Imildings. In churches, the h.dtlomeuts atSj 
; quently pierced with (‘ircles or trefoils. i 

I HattllO (from Fr. huftrr, ‘to h(.*at’), a \ 
j less used by rf*al s])orl.smen than by writetj 
; sport. Tlie hattnc is a nn'thod of Ivilling g 
, on a g!*(‘at .scab*, by causing animals to he dr 
' forwaiul to a ]>oinl when' a nnnih('r of gum 
j jjostoil. 'Dir dri\ing is (‘lleeC'd by heat ir>;;. 

I hushes; henci* tlie tt'rm haltue. d'lie jdirasc 
grand hat In,’ occurs in (he tinitlriimn's Mnjj, 

' tor ISlh; hut, according to Cohden, the hatiutf 
I unknown in 1790. Certainly, as it is jn.'tc'l 
today, it is (piite modi'ni ; though a jilxi 
' killing d(‘er by driving tlieni fmw’jird in 1 * 

;in ovi'r-narrow'ing circU' to a jdaci' where 
I are to Ik* sliot is an old usage in the IligUhji 
j wheio it is calh'il the: timlu-f «(ira('I. L;/e-7, 

! ‘circuit’). SoiiK' pt‘o]>l(' n.'ganl tin' hattui' .* 
i best a iiH'an and hnti*h(.Mly a.mns(‘meiit, h'-t 
! Henry Sti'venson. author of the Hints of iX n 
\ in defence of tlu' lieaNy shooting coni', -a 
I Norfolk ami SnIVolk, sam then* is e(‘iiaiy’v 
I nnieli bodily fatigue, hut (lie sportsimU' i 
; .always hi* on the alert ; there is every opp.;.!T 
: for gooil and had shooting, and la* is no (e;iil 
I shot who can account for tnie in every three 
, empty cartridges. It is pva<*tised chielly in < 

' sive ju’evcrvc's of plu'iisunts and haves dir*' j 
I autumn and winter months, wIk'Ii eoiintiw v 
: men invite aeqmiintiinees to their liouses , *• 
i sak(‘ of lield sports. 'I’lie hattm* takes place i 
I in (he day; the numlM*r of men is iisualf^i \ 
or ten, e;i.eh provided with at least tw^'i 
which are loaded by an assistant, as soon 
• are ilisehargeil. W'hcn tin' guns are sfeij 
I at s;ih* ilislanci'.s from (*aeh otlu'r, and re.-i 
j commeiH'e work, the iK'alers iK'gin lie i 
; dri^iMg (he game hefon* them Somelinu 
ever, pheasants w ill run a imig way hef(>r »iJ 
I lo tlie wing, and t(> imike tlu ni rise on 
I ing the guns, a low net is oee-isjonally 
' across 1 heir pat h. It - lioultl i)eslat(*d, liowe.* 
in tin* battue, imie:^, rabbits, \e. aie shot a><^ 
as phea.'^a.nls ; and at length the ground isj 
with slain, like a liel.l of hatth!. Ilig hm 
from I.S()0, tin' lirst. lo starth^ tin' .slioolitj 
in this re.s]»e(*t la'ing tlie Maharajali 
Singh, tlieri of I’dveden Hall, Sutlblk, A 
plnuysants in a single d.iy, or ev(‘n *J()0(), i^fl 
nniisiial ; the animal total for tin! Viiited ■ 
has been estimated at .Tir),()0(). One of th( 
large Ij.'igs on n!eord was made at Rradgai 
(In; .seat of Lord Staiiitord, Leie('stershire,| 
when 14 guns in four days kilh*d StKK) i 
game. At Croxlelh, in ISSM, a W(*ek’s 
lesulted in 7h91 liead of ga-ine. Such 
cln'anen game, as in NovemlK'r 1885 cock ]| 
<*onlii lie bought jit ‘2s. apiece in London | 
nary eirenmstama's tlnw might have heen r 
a brace, 'rin* jirofit.s df*rivi_‘d from this q 
.stock amounts tm som * estates to no iri 
able sum aiinmilly. For an account ol 
shooting, w’e nd'i*r to Shoot itiq^ by Lord L 
ham and Sir Raljdi Fiiync (Jallw'ey (2 volhi 
Bat Hill. See lk\TorM. 
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Ji* town of Soutli woslorn Russia, in 
^overiiniont of TcluMni«,n)v, on tin* S(*iiii, 50 
SSW. of Novgorod. ]N)|». <iS50. 
piatlltijU See llJN BaTI TA. 

I^Saucis. 800 PiirijoMoN. 

\'Sandelalre, ('haim.ks, was }»orn at Taris on 
p 2lst Aiu'il 18‘21. In his youtii iic Iravellod to ; 

i i, and is said to have likjiwiso visiliMl tin* 
ritins and Mada^^ascar. On liis return t«> 
j he heeanic a notahh* li^^ure in tin* s(*eond 
p of Roniant i(‘ jxx'ts wlio earrietl on tin* inove- 
) beoiin hy the Koniantieists of IHdO. THn 
r.sw/// M(t!, a v«>lunio of ]MK*nis issiu'd in 1S57, 
the siil»jt‘rt of a pros(*(Mition on the score of 
Dvality, and liad I0 ninhu'^o (*x|»nr<^ation. He 
wards |ml)Iished Lrs Pnrfulis itrilfirlt’ls^ Oftium 
wc/?n7^awork partly ori;,^inal, jwirtly eoinj»os(‘d 
'‘iclcM'tions, ailniirahly translated, from llie writ- 
- of Poe and I)e (^)uiner‘y. If is oeeasional essavs, 
■^(di wi. ' linally eolleeted in m \<dume eiitilh‘d 
ronutufitiHr, are remarkable f(W the finish of 
,®tyle and the subtlety of the eritieism. Apart 
''wliis vei'se, however, I Ja,nd(daire’s lim‘st work I 
• ^Jditained in his fifty Pefifs Pncuu’s rn Prose. 

! 'J>f these are e\»|uisitely written, and in many of 
the beau tv of the thought is (‘(pial to the j 
r itv of the lan;;ua.Lce. J'.auftelaire <lie<l in Paris ; 

hSt)7. He was neitluM' a proUlie nor j 
^ ,|3iar writer, and he too often misapj)lie«l his | 
intellect to r^'pul^iNe suhjec’s. He unit<*d ; 
Jiiarkahly kemi anal>ti(‘ faeujty with a power- | 

' sfiinhre imagination. llro< din;:' melancholy, j 
busly tincturiMl with irony, inspires (he solemn 
ie and ilreamlilse inia;.^’ery of his 1)(*st vmses. | 
writer whmn. in many respeets, he re-senihles ; 
t stroiielN is I'idyar Allan IVie. See ( lautier's ' 
t"l\ prefixed to tim >’oIl(‘eted ediliof of Uaude , 

■ re's works (5 \oi,N. Paris, 1S7*_M, and K. ( repc't’s 
hirrrs pf/stlittnn s rf * \nri utus Ittflm s tlr 

Pitwh'lnirc \V.o \- lS.s7). : 

^Baiulry^ Pa< n I'n ueli Jiainter, was horn I 
,h Noveml»cr lS2S, at L.i Ihu'he-sur A’on, ami 
ndicil in Paiis and Itome. .Amoiiy his best , 
mown w(»rks are ‘ 1‘iniisliiiient of a \'e’(al \'ir;;in ' 
|1S57) arni the ‘Assassination of Maiat ' ( I<s<i7 ). ! 
lie was for ten \eais emplo\ed in <leeoratin;n the ! 
of the (hand Oje-ia in I’aiis. I'kM-tetl aj 
‘ember of th<’. Aead« inle <les l>e;oi\-Arts in 1S70, j 
> tlieti 17 th .]anuar> ISSti. See, MiKjo .inr of Art 
;r Se‘})t<Mihel* Kssti. ! 

(ItailOrf BiU’No, one of the most audaeions of 1 
■ic«*ut hihli<*al erities, was Ixuu at liisenherL;. in | 
dn<d of Saxe-Allenlnnyc, Oth Septemhei ISOtf | 
Mer his .tmlies at Berlin, he heeame a fotruf j 
er^^uthe univt*rsity there, ami in IM.’IM at Ihuin ; i 
A tliioc years lati r he was forhi.fh n to deliver | 
y more (heolo;;i< il leetures. He then removed ! 
Berlin, and busied himself there witli inee.ssant j 
ritirif.^ of a more or h*ss violent ami polemical j 
•seription on tlicoloj^cical and politieal snhie<*ts, ' 
,'itil his deatli at Ivixilorf, near Berlin, l.’Uii April 
j S‘2. At first an adhm'eiO of the ymiiiy lle;.^ellaii 
iliool, Bauer in his earlier works explained the 
llnistian religion as substantial trntli ohs'mred by 
Rf accretions of a eonfnseil and eiTomxms s\stem 
5 interpretation. In his hooks on Jolm and tin* 
5’uoptie Go.spels, puldislu'd in lS4(t 42, he main- 
dned that the j^o-pels vere in no seime histoiieal, 
jyerely artistie inodncts of tiie Jiuniun sdf- 
I tnsciousnoss. These hooks l>rou^ht him into 
- ihittereil controvei'sies, which imt>ellod hiin to 
both Moleiil and vulf^ar. 
ajgaiuat of the 


niiiiKMous historical w|)rks «>n the iHth ei‘ntiuy, A. 
w'hitdi he t,ri<*s to show llnil the failure of t.'K* 
pojnilar and natioiii^l %triiy^^les in lh(‘ 10th (re 1 
tury was a result of tin* essential weakness of tp.- 
‘ enliyditenment ' of tin* IKtli. Lati'r he retnnn'd i > 
his c‘arli(*r s(ndi(‘s, and alternatial hooks of (h*stri • 
ti\e criticism on the ymspcis, the Acts of < 'i * 
Apostles, and tin* Pauline ejiistles. with di*ferr -5 
of iVnssiaii conservatism. flis lat(‘.st work, po'i 
lislicd in tin* year of his death, was h/srtft 
nminitt/srhrr vmi PtismarcLs so‘o(/istisf'/irr h>' 
}tn'i(ili.snt ks. 

BaiK^r^ Paiiolinic, a (lerman actress, horn ;it 
Heidelher;^ in 1S07. made her debut in 1S*22, a id 
had aehi(‘ved ;i brilliant sneccss, in (‘oinedy and 
tra;^(‘dy alike, when in 1S20 she mani(‘d Pi;m * 
Jicopold, afterwards kino of the lk‘loi;ins, 'J'li-. v, 
iiioroanatie union was as hrii'f as it was unliapt^y ; 
in ISOI slie returned to tin* st;iy(*. which sin* (iiiUiiui 
only in I.S44, (»n her marriayo* to a PoTmli < t>nnl. 
She died at Ziirich, ISth October 1.S7S. Her' 

Postlmmons Mi'iiioirs I trans. 1SS4). '•'.irh'’ 

their deiinneiations (»f I’rince Leopold and ' •.roB!r‘;j 
Sfockmar, otler a striking contrast to the 
hrio'lit volume** of theatiical reminisc(‘nees 
had pn.*cedcd lln*m in 1S7I and 1.S75. 

llaulllll'ia. a C(*tius of ]a*onminos;c, suh-.otj^.’f, 
Pa'.salpinca*. 'The h‘av(‘s are ;j:«'nerally divided 
two loiK's, whieli h*d Pliimier to name this ;;criT4^:;|jfv 
memory of tin* united labours <^f iln* hrotheis 
{Uid ('aspar Jkiuhiii, two ]»otanists of tin* (.'arly 
of the 17 ili eentuiy. 'I’he sp(*eies are native** obtlio 
warnn*!' n*yioiis of both ln‘mi'-ph(*r(*s, and soaie of 
th(‘m are r(‘markahlc for tlie si/,(r and hejiuty of 
Ihf'ir llowei.--. Most ()f them a<.‘ twininy idani}*;; m‘ 
str<*tehino from tre4‘ to (ret* in tlie tVupuMl 
f(n(‘sls, such MS //. ra/t//t\ tlie Maloo PliJi4,J)r‘»* <>C . 
India, which may attain a leiicth of dtM) ftscl, aty 
onc(i sinothcrinc the liicliest tl•ee-to))^ uml 
line- tijo vt(‘ms Im'Iow ; hut nun* are small t. 
fi, jo rrerto . tin* Mountain l.hony of daeedctfi, 
ealle<l fnuo the colourof its wood. 'I’he inj;'*r . 

of seM‘i-ul Masl Indian sp(*ei(*s is (‘liiphAod 
mekiiie lopes ; that of the Maloo ('liml*0J’ 
cmploy(*d lor making' Misjx'usion hj-idc(‘s on- 
of its exlicnn* I ouy;iiin*ss. />. rrfostt .ami 7?. 
t nunufitKttif also Kasi Indian, exude a i'J^ovcie' U 
' ()loui(‘d mild c'um ; wliilst tin* astrin^.U'iiiyh'ai k >1 
P. rttrn'fiofft i-> used In Malabar tor tauMji;- cj »l • 
dyeiiie’ h'ulhcr. and also In medicine ; it a]^ yie! !,> 
an ( holly, d'ln h aves of \arious "jieeie.s u.sed" 
in Poa/.il as (h'luuh eiil im'dicini's, l)a\ 
imms ]<)<i]i(. rt les. Livinesioiie nnait ion^^i^',|^p^tC^C|li^ 
of hauhinia in t^oulli Africa, (‘ailed 
Tn'c. It is remalkahle lor the little 
its J(.‘a'(*s alloi'd. d he\ tol l to^eilu*!’, e 
nearly erect dnrini; the heat of ilie day. 
ihe larva* of a s]>eeies <1 Psulfa cause 
secretion, in eireular patches, heiieatli 
pupa, of the insect is found. The iiativ«>j^^^HH|H 
ofV, am^ eat it as a dainty. 

Kail iii^ar ten, A i.kx \ n \n:\ ( u 
and acut(* lhink(‘r of (In* sclcsd of M 
! at B(‘rlin on tin* 17th ot duly 1714. stu<littd;*s|ffi&|fflBt- 
1 and in 174t) hreame profesMir of 
Kraiikhu't -on-the ( kler, wher-* he 
2t>(h of May 17h*2. !!(* is tin* foumiei o;'^^H||Hf 

((j.vA as a syst(‘matic sciema* ot • 

and an integral purl of philosojih.N . 
issued two volumes ot his rh.\th> f ir<i , hat^nl^ 
hiiid(*red tlie eomtdetionof tin* work. ■ 

in oth(‘r dejmi lm(*nts of philosopli\ an* ”■ ** 

uinl pr(‘('i.’i()ii. IB* (*airieil th y|B|ys ’ ^ 

8 y,stiuu 

mlntVte f BaiJe, I 

is ontt of tfib modt lUJelulHlarnks ■ y . a- 

of the VVolhan phtijp ^ ^ 




BAVAULV 


iirrmiaTiy. rliicf ;ir«‘ a 

^ i^tlKMlral (1497), and llin castln <)!’ OJlcri- 
I from !)r>S, ami a frequent. n'^idmoM' 

^|rtif*s of l><dKMnia. Tlio loadin;^ indnstrics 
f[/ Jiifacl.uros of \voollmis, fustian, liium, 
4 * *^eatli(‘r, and ; 4 ;ini]H)wdcr. l*o)>. (1H<1) 
p Bissr,) 10 , 990 . was lirst made 

j the under ()th<> 1. It sullerod ‘.jreatly in 
^ In-witl) the Ifussites, and still nion* durin;,^ 
IVlrty Years’ \\ ar. Hero Napoleon, alter an 
lV>e resistance, won a barren victory over 
of allied Kussians and Prussians, May 

fjft ^ > 

Via (Her. iint/rrn), one of tlie states of 
empire; a<‘eordin^‘ to its size, the 
'*?/* importaiiee. llavaria is dividt**! into Imo 
y'parts, which are separated hy the Haden 
Darmstadt, (hutdnions, and <d' \vhi<di 
C *j^V'n com]>rises fully eleven-twelfths of the 
frontiers touch also on Alsace- 1. or 
y Hohemia, .\nstria, and th(‘ Tvnd. 
. i ' Uvhled into ei;jrht districts, as follows : 

from Ari'U 111 “^i. tuilo«. lii |ssri. 

jw avaviji (!45ri l,004.Tn» 

1 lux.nria 113.J (jtiO.CU; 

V|»‘ 2'JS.S r»!K;. 21(5 

then itstri 

'ieanfriiUCt'iii.'i *2702 f»7t'».02S 




a pojni' y.-iilMipj- '27ST 010,150 

Twtai... .. ''!),;)7ri r., 4 i<, ISO 

ren 

c is a, little les< than that of Seoiland. 
dri l»o po]mlatioM was r).r>S 9 , 9 ;t‘i . ^Mn’drh. tin*, 
jiniiihad ;US,:M7 inhahitants, and Ninen.lieri; 
'riie 

! irio.**'''* 11 ll^n/ira <iv-. -llavaria 

‘ fiss-'id in on tile KK., Nl'h, and N \V. hy | 

i( laidns )a.n;;in;2. fiom ;1900 feet to dose* on I 

I (/i/ftHd in height. d’In* hi;;hes( elevation 

• j I’jihed on the. south, tin* /utispilz of tin* j 

' Al]>s ladny 9h('M le(‘t hij.;h. I’ln* inlerior is 
s,teted in s»'V(*rai directions hy various le-'S 
y,'j,.4ied ra*i;.;<**<, allerMa,tiii<' with olensive 'plain*^ 
I*'’ y fertile \all<‘vs. The eouipi'y is i ieh in wood, 

} rly one-third of its snifaia* iK'in^; <over<.‘ii with 
‘ its,, mostl.v of pine and lir. 

'rin* rivei’ liiiiu" llows aloe., tin* wlioh* eastern 
•uudary of the I ’alal inatc, which is also watered 
'^y|ni Spev»*r, the lanite), and tin* 'I'ln* 

<mt<.*rs lla.Naria jiropcr a.t 1 Im. and ]mr 
Its course llirou;;h the ceiiire <if the «m)UIi- 
</', until it passes out at Passau into the .\ustrian 
^millions. Includinj; ii> wimliiiLis, the h'u-th of 
.lUv l);imih(‘ ill Havaiia, is about *279 mih‘>,- wlu^-li 
,:?an be navi;.^ate.! tlirouj;lnmt. 'Tin* nortli part of 
fijlie state is iu ilu. basin of (he Maine. 'I'he lak« • 
’’*no rivers abound in lish, 'The Ln<hrl(js-I\nii'>{ 
irdles the Illiim^ and Danulie, and ihroii;L;h tln'in 
ti.o (Tcrinan (.>«*ean with (he Black Soa Ba'.aria. 
li’( jaltogether ahont ■{*200 miles of lailwax in 
operation, ahont 9()(K) miles of public roa<ls, and 
( " olWX) of tideirraphs. 

.. ^ (Jliniah\ Soil, — 'IMn* t<‘mpcratnre of 

I .iria vavi(*s considerably, hut, the elimatc may he 
I vihed *;enerahy its mild and saluhrioiis. 'Plie 
^3 is very hn-fihy and tin* w'ealth f)f tln^ country 
nsts almost Ax hohy of ils a.;.;ri( iiltnral jirodnci*. 
\ plain south of Mniiicli has he(‘n descMht‘d as 
, \n*anary of (Icrmanx , w bile tin* ilislrictsof I'pper 
^liddlc Praucoiiia arc styled tlui hop jjjarden of 
; tria. The vine is c\0‘. ‘<x Jited cMeusively in 
* ’ wine is held in ^u'ut x*steem. 

also produces ■ Mine. IMie 
, h‘, f ^'innally |»ro<lm‘i*o in Bavaria is i*stima.ted 
■ ’ ’'T'VatiS (d 10, 000, Otto ;;alloii- Hattie re. trill .u: 

, | tile exelusivi* oeeupatioii or ilu inhahitants 
■ -'"M e slopes and at the foul of tJie Alps The 


for«‘s!s of Pijivari.'i aiimjall\ furnish lar;.,^* (iiiantitie.s 
of limber. '^I’ln* cIii(‘X miner.'iN are sjJt wliicli 
is a, ;.^o\cniment monopedy -coal, .‘Uid iron, which 
is workeil jiJniosi .«‘V(‘r\ where throuijhout the 
(ci ritorv 

J/e/oz/hi ////■. V, a-/', 'rin* mannfju'tnre of beer 
is carried tn Lpcfit pm fi'ction in B;i,a ;iria, and to 
an e\t(ml mijuinOlclcd in hhi)o]»('. Theri* ;ir(* 
upWMt'ds of r)400 hn'Mciic'-' in Ba\aria, making; 
.'ilioiit 110 million ij.allons of Ixau’ .anninilly, which 
an* injiinly eonsiiiiied in the country. Ni'.'trly tw'o 
thirds of tin* revemio of the stati* is said to h(^ 
(h*riv<Ml (rnm this sonr<'c alone. Next to luicr, 
coarse linens and woollen-, ii re the most important 
]>rodnets. tllass is pretty e.\tensively mannfae- 
tun*<l, also are iron itorxB, rnearms, toy.-, j)ajK'r, 
jirt ieles ot st raw ;ind wood, porcelain, nails, m'eilles, 
jewcllerv, cheinieals. h(*etroot sn;.;ar, and toh.acco, 
'The iintthemat ieal. optica I, ;iml nni-ical in.'-l ruim‘n(s 
ol Munich aie lie|<l in hi^h repute. The ]»osit ion of 
Bavaria ^ives it ;i larne .-haie »>♦ tin* t nmsit-t rath*! 
he(we<*n Noith th‘rmau> and .\u-tria, Switzerland, 
ami Italy. 

rn^tnf((fioii. Tin* oj-oMtli of tin* )>o]»nla,tion of 
Bavaria has he<>n much checki'd hy the iei;j;nla 
tions which relate (o mariiaedv... ^^) marria;^e 
<*an take pl.tee until the piililie aiitlioritii*s have, 
;jfiv«*n peiniission ; in (.*sp('ei;il, until the onar- 
dians of (he, pom- are s;i.tisli(*d that tin.* persons 
wishing to ni.'irrv liava* adi'.piatt* means (o support 
a wih and family, t Pavari.'i and .\ lsac»*- Lorra ine 
are specially e\cept«‘d from the law of iStlS, \alid 
els(*wnere in ih-i nntny, which remo\ed tht'se restric 
tioii'.) 'riK'-^e restrictive ktw^ h.ivc natniilly 
lendeil to inc.n;ase inoiOina Inly tin* mimht‘r of 
ill'*, ultimate <hiMren, Bavaiia has ;i had pro- 
emiiiem‘c in ihi^- re-p(*c( on lije ('o.ilinenl. In tin* 
capii.il, tin* illeoitiiiialc hiil-hs liaAc.i’. (imcsalmost 
(*«;aalled the leuitiinale. In |,s,')!) tin* ilh‘,eiliniate 
hirths w ae 2.*{'(| per <*ent of (In* wlnih* ; in ISS4, 

1 1.*>*S7 ]>er cent. III.*- pt'ieeiii aof l>ein.u lea-t in tln^ 

I P.a.lalimue'i. In iS17 tin* pnjmiation wa‘Hkoht,7h7 ; 
j in ISMH. ♦. ls7.:i'.«) ; and in 1^.7.-' ii iia<l only inereas(‘(i 
t<» t.-Ml ..laO. During H'cent var-, however, thte 
I incrca-e has been more lapiO. ’Fhe Bavarians, 
not w iih'landinu tlieir h(*ei -Itihhm.L', propi'iisity, are 
I essenli.illx a -oImt ami iinhisi rioiis p(‘o].le. In 
I Traneonia. tin* p(*opl(* .ire mainly de.-cemled from 
i the Prae.kish siucl:. in Swahia from the .Vlleman- 
j ni;in : whih'theohl liaxaii.an -toi'U is n'prcsented 
I in the di-t''ieis of I'pper ami Lo\m*]' Bavaria, .and 
; in the rj>per I ’al.il i’late. 

: U>liqtf>n. In I.SSO the Ihiiinui ( '.i t liolie.s nmn- 

* lK*re<r :h74s,o:{2 ; Protestants, ij;:.;{l*2; .l.*ws, 

j ,M{,r)‘20 ; and oth'r minor s« < t.s .“lOo.s. Tin* stale, 

I allows jxufeet lolera.tioM, aaranteeiinu the same 
civil rights to ( 'atholic and Prote-^taut alike. 
concordat w it h Bonn* di\ idc.s the state into •> an*h 
hi.'.hojirii-s .iml 0 la.s)n)prii -. The leA eniies of the 
t '.atholic Hlini’ch areden\cd hom l.iinls and endow- 
ments, the Piai(c-tant Hltnrch .sn|t[>orted hy tlie 
slate. 

Ba\aria Inis a e(>*>d .sy-tem of < f/ara/Z/o//, under 
the supreme dlicetiou of a minister (U* puhlic in- 
struetiou. l>e-ii]es elcmcntaix school.s, then* are 
about .*{0 tfunnmsin , and iiimie; .nis technical scliools 
of \;iri»nis kinds. Tin* t lin e B.ix.irian universities 
;ire ;it .\lnni<-h, M m/hur.:. ;md Bilaiiet’o, tlie hast 
h('in,e Protestant. 'I'here are s('veral extensivi* 
libraries in Baxaria, th.it of .Mnnicli being one of 
the largest in tlermany. .\rt Itas he«‘n zealously 
eultixated in Bavaria, and since tin* days of King 
Loiii.s I ha- he *11 pei*uiiailx fostered by .he state, 
'riiere are numerous iii-lit ntioiis for the further- 
aneo of p.'iii.iieu senlpt ur,*. ami uiiisie. 

(hnrnnht.'nt, /iVcf a //e, a*< . Bax aria is a eoiistitii- 
tiuiiai monan*iiy, the throm* ln re<lit;irv in the. male 
line. Its consiiiuiion d;ii(*s no further hack than 
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er the victory of he acted as <‘liH])lain 

of the n‘;^imenls, and was present at the 
[^of Ih’ido-ewater, IJristol, JCxeter, and Worees 
yiiilst with tlie army, lie employt'd all his 
^'^iJgncc to moderate the exlreim* views, politiea.1 
^religious, of the. soldiers, and ^\it,h roiisiderahle 
Siss. His health eoiitimuii.u' very une.erlaiji, he 
^;;j*ed from th*i army to tlie iioiis** of his fiimid, 
/^‘Thomas llousi*, of Kouse- lieiieh, W’orcestcr- 
' '^3; and here, ‘ in eontinnal expectation of death, 

1 one foot in the, j^oave,' he wrote the lirst part 
Jc best of all Ids works, Thr Snitifs' h'rrriasfiutf 
published in HJoO, On the invitation of his 
Scr panshionei'.^, he returned to Kidd(‘rminster, 

A in sjdte of continued had health, Iahoure<l 
;,p.for fourteen years with eminent success. 
'Yen I. came,' ho sn.ys, 'there was about om* 
ill a str(*(‘t that worshipped Ood, and when 
Hie away then.; were some streets where then* 
'lOm' ])oor family that did not' do so.’ At 
ien, l>a\'tt;r was ap[M>inted eue of the 
c.liaplains, and took a h'adi/i;^- part in the 
Conference. Iheshyterian thou^^h he was, 
not ohjec.t to i\. modilied form of l^pistae 
^ j yet he declined the ])roll‘ered hishoprie. of 
Shoi’tlv afterwards, in l()t>2, the A<‘t 
Y’mforinitv haviiiL,^ driven him out of the Kui^Iish 
Y’l, Ik; was eompelled to leav(‘ Kidderminster, 

, * Y^s suhjeeled |o much hardsldj) and perseeii- 
j ^ Ucliriii;; to Acton, in Middlt'sex, in KUid, 
Y ' *tit tin' viieat-er p;irt of nine years ehielly 
j ’ ; • eomjtosiiion of some «*f the most impoitant 
- works. The A<‘t (d hi!iul; 4 :en(‘e in U»7‘J per- 
I'i him loirtiini kundon, where lK‘di\Kled 
Jim; he.tweeji |»i eneiiiii.u: .and wiitiii;". l>nl 
I'o, afjier lie* a,ce(‘s-ion of dames JI.. he wa*' 
,Vhl, for nllei.ed -^edili'in in hi^ Para]»hrase ol 
''A’eW' 'restaiiK'nl, hefoie dildiK* dellVcys, wlio 
d liini in the mosi hrtital manner, cahim; him 
and s ,v>-Mriii;^' ii woidd Ite no nore iha.n 
' ki to whip ."Ueh a, \illain thron.eli Hn* city, 
imiie.il to |i;i \ dot! marks, and to 1 m- imtnisoned 
le line s\a> p.ud, he lav in Kin.i^'s liem-h 
‘I for nearl; ei!^hle<*n mouths, and wa> relt'ased 
111 the mediation of liord I’owis. 'I’he la.ler 
of his life weie sjM-nt in I ran.jnillity. He 
)U the MU 1 teeeiii oer in the ,.'e\ent\ lilth 

i Ills ace. 

k.er was a laipe hearled ,.iaii, aiul thou; 4 h a ( 
*oiilroNa‘isia'ii-t . had -jn-atc;' t oh ranee tor the 
of those who were opj* >m‘. 1 » » liim I'lan wa'^' 
In in tho^e dass. 1K‘ .■-•as - m- nf llicahh*st 
Sist elo<jUent jn’caela-i'^^ ot his ruaf and a 
I'olnminous wiitm. lli^ sIaIc is dii -ct and 
‘ lh<-re is a ' i;.!ortjn^ ’nilse in ids wiilinc'. 
^eeps the n.‘a<ler awake .uid adenli'e, and in 
ip-tieal wa» t lu* is intens. i\ in earnest, nf 
.1 77/(' No/-. -■ h'rri !>Lsf/ /nf L'rsf .\(iir 

c (lOOdi. t'o// /o ilii f de'o///'t'y7c(/ ( llidT ). and 
ijr/hey/Of/ l*<(st>^r ( I(m()) aie the Im-sI known. 
»)locieal works ■^ueh as Ihrt i <fm\ 

|[p Thrulnqi;, ami eoiitroAOM-sial olk>. are 
jif^and [>rofound, 'om are lor the h-.o'K'd only. 
rvdo»,deal <’atholieii v and toh*ram.e led s«>me 
i id him as an Aniiinian, while hy others he 
'dd to h(‘ a t ahlnist. It w.fs s;(i»l ot Ids 
■ • ' hy Dr Isaae IJarrow’, with ]»ardonahle, e\- 
t-ion, that- ‘his p’aetical writin^^s were ne\ er 
and Ids conirovi-rsial seldom «'enfun‘d.’ 
ly'// poems he ha.s left .ire (»f eonaderahh* 

: .*!!:^‘'rhe chief MUthoiitv lor Ids lih* i,> the 
;***“ ^A)h; and inlerestinp’' ; utohioeiai»hie,d work 
in IdlK) as /u- ■<///. -r A 

edition of his worhs in \ol.s., with a 
Y* ^)nne, was ])uh]is' - mI lu Ills prae.- 

i,sv.Si‘k8 occupy foiir hire'* iM-tavo volume- 
I .^’'^|«h()rter lives are luose h\ l>eau Hoyle t i.SSd) 

k e’e f I ooe V 


Kay is ]>roperl\ ;d)plied to an indentadion of 
tin; sea into the land,' with an openin- wider ihiui 
the <lej>tli. A cull i> u.uderstood to he deeprr flian 
a ha\, anil has of^en a nairow' ojteiiinM. I hese, 
terms are* often loo.st-ly ajiplied ; Jlallin lUy, e.^. , 
is real! \ a j^uif. When the body of w aler i- larj^e, 
and tlu* eiil ranee iiariow, it becomes a shut ^(*a, as 
the l»al(ie, tlie Keil kSca, Ke. Hudson Hay, ihe 
Persian (iulf, and the (inlf of Me.xieo, iidclii with 
propriety he termed .-eas. 

Kay, a name iriven to a mindM*r of trees atui 
shruhK more or li-,s resemhlini; the l,aurel or \ ie 
tors Laurel [ l^itttrns hoIuIIh)^ which is also eall<‘d 
Sweet l>a\ (>ee 1 i \ ( iiKi. ) ; tin* name. A'o// ( I' r. 
h(iii\ from Lat. htnnr^ ‘ hen ies‘), wliieli w as onee 
exclusively applied to the fndt, lia\ino been e\- 
t«‘iided to 1 he w hole plant. Tin- lar;,;cr leaved Icirdv 
evei;^o'(‘(‘ii coiiimon in shrubberies, the Common 
Lanri*! or Clienw Laurel ( I'ihhuh I .h iirt/irrnsiis '\ is 
sometimes railed Ha\ laiurel. 'I’he Irm* hay- 
leaves are fie<pn*ntly u.*-ed lor llavouiiii;.;' piiddin-s, 



>vies ( 1880 ). 


Sw't ct r>ay [Luuru.i iiohid 


\r.: Iiiit those of lie* l.'iurel are sometime- -nh 
titnti-il. 'riu; fume- lO j)ni— ie .•icid ;^i\en otV 
h\ tliehi.llei when Innised .ii'' used ly intoinoio- 
;;ists in killiii- Imlteitlies and moth-. Ha>-'um, 
iiro‘d l:y pertnmi Is i- an aromatic liijuid ohlaiued 
h\ illslilliiij; jum in which ha\-i*'.\'e- i]a\e ho.'n 
steeped. 'I’he PK1> Ht'i ot tin' S"-:! hern States of 
America is f \i> ftlutn nst-, (sic l.Al liKl.). 

rile. Wlll'i'K H.\^ of Ameiica is tfhdua 

isi‘e M AiiNol.l \ ), and the 1 a )i;i.oi ,!.s H.w of tin; 
same eonnli'A is idudtnmt I h ny.. See (lOl;- 
IK»M 

Ha> leaxes witli oilier e\erere(*n- dei'ked houses 
at (’hristma-, weie used a" weddine>, and were 
worn a^^a.in.st thnndei. The withering of hay tiees 
was leekoned a proenoslie nf exil. I’ld- is alluded 
to in Shakespeare s /I'/cAo/v/ //. (II. iv. ), w'ho is here 
qiiotinu' from llolin-hed. The following,' passage 
oeeiirs ill Parkin-onV durihn of (10*J1t): 

‘ 'I'lie hay leavi's are ot a- iieees-arN nseasan\ other 
in the j^ariieii oj' orchard, tor they .-^erve holh lor 
pleasure and prolit, hoth for ornament and tor use, 
hotli for lionest <-ivil us('- and foi' jilix sie, yea, both 
for t lu* sick aiul tor the sound, both for tin; living 
and tlu* dead ; . . so that from the cradle, to the 

e;rjive we have still use of it, we have rttill need of 
it.' 

Ka>a(f"^u 'K.s Hun-niat (!.<, l\ or /au'tO, 

Linn.k the common Indian and f’eUoi 
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Bayenx Tapt^stry, llui* iiciiu(‘ to Ji p;iTio- 

rania of sewo<l w<»rk, n'prcsontiri;; the invasion ami 
conquest of En^ljunl l>y William the roiiqm‘roi, . 
preserved in the ]iiihlic lihrarv of Ihiyeux. This i 
IS not a Tapestry (<i.v.) in the usual sense of the | 
word, hut closely it^senihles sani|>h*r work. It is 
sowmd on a hand of linen about ‘2.T> feot lonj^ hy 
20 inches whle, ami is divided into 72 scenes, 
W’hich are ^^enerally st‘])araled from eacdi other ]»y a 
tree or other ohjoct. Most of the srenes are de- j 
scribed by Latin inscri|dions sewed alon^'^ (he n]>j)er 
mar;<in of the ta]K\stry. 'I'he work contains (i^nn‘s ; 
of 023 persons, 7()2 hors('s, «1 o.l;s, and other animals, 
37 buildiiij^s, and .‘,1 ships or i>oats. 'Lhe ii;^ures are 
worketl in worsteds of (d^ht diilenmt colours, dark 
and li.i^ht bhu‘, n‘<l, y(dlow, <lark and li^xld ;^oeen, 
black, and bnlk 'IMn^ drawin;^" is rude, but vi,m>rons 
arnl s[)iritcd, ainl no at(<‘n»[»t is nnuh* (<► sliow hical 
colour; horses, <h);:s, are hlne, ;;r{‘en, red, or 

yellp v, as may hav(‘ suited tlie convenience' of (he 
desi^. . 'rodistin^Miish ohj<'<'ts at difrerent distam'cs 
from tin? spectator, dillercmt colour»'d worste<ls are 
employed, with sometimes (mrious ellect : thus, a 
blue horse may hav(i its oil' 1 c.l;> r<*d, or a yellow 
one jijjreen, and so on. The method of sewin;.^ lias 
been to cover the ohji'ct witli tlireatls laid sale ]>y 
side, and to cross-stiich it at intervals : the facias, 
hands, ami, when' hare, th«' Ic;,;^ are simply out- 
lilieil in colouied worsted. The pi'isons mentiom'd 
b\ name in th(' inscriptions are; Kin;^ Kdward 
the Confi'ssor. Harold, (Iny of l*onthi<‘u, Ihike 
A\'illiam, Conan. A rchliishop Stiyoind, llisliop Cdo, 
Eiistace of Uonht.ijne. HoIm it of Slortain, Lcofwine, 
(ilyrth, 'rurold, \Vadard, \’ital, and .Kif^wa 

This pictoi’ial history -for suit may be I'alh'd, and 
indeed, in sever.il part iculars, it is more i nmitethan 
,a,ny written liislory we liavi' opt'nsuith Harold, 
juior to his deparinre foi Normandy, takin;.r lca\<‘ 
of balward the CouP'^sor. Handd is next observed, 
accompanied b\ iii' ain'ndants, i-idin-^ «.<> r»o>ham 
with Ids hau k ami lionmC ; ami he aft erw .aids 
seen, successav ely, embarkin,i( from the Sussex co.ast ; 


Jim-horin^^ in France .uml bi'in^^ made ])risom‘r hy , 
Cny, K.arl of I’onthieul re<leemed l>y William, Huke 
of Normandy, and me«\^in.e ’xith him at his <‘ourt ; 
assistiim^ him against Conan, Karl of llrcta^me ; 
swe:irin,e on the sat'fed relics never to interhae with 
William's suc<*ession to (he Kn}.,dish (hronc, i.'xa*. ; 
and linally re-embarkin^^ for F.n^j^laml. ddu' ta]»cs(ry 
then represents Harold narratin;;; the events «»( Ids 
joiirm'v to Kdwanl the Confessor, whose' death and 
funeral ohsiMpdcs wt‘ next see. HaroM tlu'ii ren'is cs 
the crouii from the Kurdish peojde, and ascends tlu* 
throne; ;in,i ni‘\t wc liave tli<* news bi-mi;;ht to 
William, who t.-iki'" *ounsel with his half bndher, 

< )do. IJishoj) of lla> cu\, as to theinvasion of Knf.rhind. 
'riieii follow lepresentations of tlni active war 
pr(']»aratioiis lU' the Normans; ihcii- emhark.at ion ; 
disi'inharkatioii ; mai'di to Hastin^^s, .-ind formation 
of a camp theie ; the battle, the ileath of ll.irold, 
and the IliydU of the Knyhsh, with whidi the 
tapestry tinishes. 

As an example of the Latin insciiptions ilcscrib- 
ine the pictnu's. wi rejuoduce one of tin' lon^.u'st of 
them in rcdiucd fac simile; 

/ 

HIC WILIELM-.DVX ALLOQVITVR: 
SV 1 5 : M I LUl BVS :VT*PR€ PARAREIT 
SEt-VlRlLlTER FTBAPJEMTER.-AD 
PReLIVM; COiTRA: AN6LO RVM 
E^ERCITV": 

It may he translalt'd : • Here iMike William ex- 
horts his Mddiers to pr''p;ir(‘ th,*mse]\es manfitlly 
and disereetl> fm battle against the army of ilie 
Knj^lish.' Our illnst rat ion _i;i\es the eom ludin;.^ 
]>ortion of thi.- scene, and repiesi nis the onslan;ihl 
of the Norman kidydits on tlic I’hij^lisli ai the battle 
of Hasiiim?^. 



I’art of r.jiycux Tapestry- -battle of llastinos. 


Much in^eiiions arj^nmenl has been e\j»emleil on 
tlie question of the .uithorsldp of the tapestry. It 
has apparently been proved to demonstration tliat 
it must have been tnc w.nk of W illi.am's 
Matilda; yet others, wdh erjual hirce, insi-^l on 
the authorsldp of the Knqness Matilda, dau'^htev 
of Henry T. A thin, jiarly, with perhaps still 
stronger reasons, consider it !•» have hoen executed 
as p decoration for the cathedral of bayeux, 


under tlu* onhus of (.)do, William s halfdirotlier, 
who was, in UUS. appointed bishop of bayoiix, 
a see which In' lu'ld for lifty years, Ho to(d; an 
activ«‘ part in the in\.ision of Kn;;hiiid, appears 
.as a prominent tiguve in tlie tat>estry, and 
was rewanh'd hy William with the earldom of 
Kent. He lavi'>hed mm'h of his wealth on baveux, 
and ichuilt the ''.dicdral in Itb/. 1 he fact tliat 
the tapestry I'xactly tilled round the nave of tlie 
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iniquity of ixm-simmiUou. His sctqnicism 

waanot i)asti(l on a pidlosopiiical Uioory, imt ^va^ 
rather that of an ncroiuplished litU raUnir. WiHi 
jireat tih)(|uenc(‘ ami laMsisUnicv he viiulicatx^*! Hu* 
(loctriiio that moral (‘liaia< l('risti<*^ may tloiinsli 
iiulepemkmtly of )*arli(*ulai i(*li;^ious «)|>inioiis. 
His Icaniin;^ was jxa hajis more, variod a.ml tmrioim 
than iMocise ; liis sinIo is clfar and natural, 
fluent hut <liiru.so. Many articlos h» tin* l)i« litniar> 
seem to have ln‘i*n iliosen merely as vtdiieles to 
mtro<luee. nuimuous di;;n."^sious in notes, not a few 
of which are prolix and uniiiteresiiu'^ ; luit tin* 
Kreat(*r numher of tin* articles an* (•haraeterise<l 
hy e<)()(l stuis(‘, critical Rcumcii, and learn- 

ing. Tin; woik was ])roseril)e<l hotli in l^'raiKM? 
and Holland, was consccjucntly veiy widely 
dilliised in both coimlries, and exercised an im 
mouse inllmmce ()ver the literature and jdiilo- 
so])liy of the (’ontineiit. 1 1 was the dawn of tin* 
Hcoj deism of the hSlh c(‘nturv, and nniv ho his- 
torically regarded as ihe jirolesl of the enlightened 
human intellect against the iirational dogmatism 
of th(M*liurch<\s. In his pers<»nal char;i.<*t<‘r, liavle 
was amiahhx ohliging, disinterested, and modest, 
hut at tln^ sam(‘ time morally c(»urageous and imle- 
pendent. His (Knrri's /^Z/v/w/.v weie pnhiisheil in 
tour volumes at the, llcgue ( 1 7‘io- .‘^1 ). See Life * 
of llayle, in I' limch, hy I )»‘smaizeaux ( Amstenlam. , 
ITdtt), and in ( l<*rm;m hy I'euerhacii 

Ilavly, T ’.loMAs HvvN'Ks, an Kliglisli song 
writer and !i,uthor, was hornet Hath, Ocl<»]>er Id, 
I7tl7. After deserting sn ‘cessively hiph law and 
the church, liayly, durin ;• a short sojourn ami<l 
the hrilliaui society ot I Mihliu, lirst disco\ere<i his 
own powers as a I'allad writer and a hieved his 
earliest su-*cesses. In iS'Jt 1 m‘ setihal in Lcmdoii ; 
ami his / 7/ !„■ a Until rjfii was qMi«‘kly followed Iw 
y/n’ Sd/i'fn'rs II r nr t t tm'i m n i'rnntf^ Sltn 

inure n II nnih uf s, (th, /e/, irr nt rr nif/it/rn 
hrt\ a.nd maji;. (dlicrs familiar wliere\> r tin* Liiglisli 
langnag(' i^ spok<‘ii. Havlv also wr» to a novid. 
The ijl ntns s»*\cial \olnmesof verse, some tales, 

and mimeions dramatic picees, the hest of which 
was i't rfrrhnt, a clever little comedy, oroilmaal 
hy Madame \'estjis, and once \ <tv populai. In 
Ids la^d. \ ears he siillcre*! niueli fi<»m eoulirme<l 
janmlice a.ml diopsv, whi»‘h hronglil alMiul his 
death, April 'I'l. is;tp. 

ItfIVIHN Ih I r,i;, horn at Lodderty, Moss shire, 
llfili (L'toher ISdO, >lmlieo at Maiiscjial t'ollegc. 
Aberdeen, ami Is'caio. edito; of new -]>ap<-rs 
ee‘«sively in < da.sgow, Kdinimrgli, ami lauidon. 
H<* is ailtlior of {‘lirtsfinn L/fr at tin I’nsrnt Tinn’, 

The Lifrnflimih . 1 ///// c t iSi 1 i, /a’,v.so,wv /’/o//f mil 

Marti !/\v. Tiro (treat I'lmfl isJ( n'mi’ n , ami a l.ijr rf 

An/Z/ce (, ISS7 

UayilCS. ikioM \s horn at Wellington, 

Somerscl, *.?-fth March IS’J.d, studied at laisiol 
thdlege ami Iklinlniigh I’niveisitv. At bklinlmtgli 
ho became assisi-iut to Sir M dii.-m H ainilton, 
})uhlishing a t raiislation of the /' ■ ' laa/al Lmja- 
{ ISdl ), and an on tin Analiito- of 

Luifiral b'ann.'i tan «‘\position oi Hamilton s 
Quant ijiriffiad <>/ t/a Trnto-ati ). hi IS.")7 (H he 
\va« assistant (Mliior of tin* /-»o//// ami in 

1804 hec-amc jirolessor of Logic, Mhelorie, JMid 
Metapliysic ' in the- univ(*rsii \ of St Andrews, 
wliere he r- mained till Ids death, .‘With May 1SM7. 
Ho wrote niueh for loviews and magazines, and 
was editor of the ninth edition of the KncifrlnfHulia 
Britan niva i. ANii. lS7d-S7). 

Bay of Islands, a safe, and cxtmisive harhour 
on the east coast of the noriiicri'most portion of the 
North Island of Nevv / ralanu. it is about 11 miles 
acros.s, and is so named from the nnmeroiis islamls 
^(numhering- nearly a hmid'.'d) with which it is 
studded. Vessels' 


of anv draught may enter. 


Ivussell, the eldef shipping port iti the north of 
New /ealaml, is on it soulli side. ' 

Bsiyoiiota sup]»os^ to he named from l»ay- 
omic, uf winch Ihiscvgnr, its alleged inventor \rirnt 
MmOi, was a. native, i*^ a dagger or small sj>ear 
li\e<l at tlie end of a musket oi* similai' wa'apon. 
.\eeiudiiig to some authorities, the hav oiu't is just 

tin* .Malav Kris (([. v.), introdiieed h\ hiiteli 
soldiers from the Last lmli(‘s; anyhow, it is certain 
that havouets were manufactured at Mavoiiiie in 
d'hcsc, called ha ifom ts a-manr}n\ had Inindlcs 
wldcli titled into the mnzzh* of the gnus; hut tlie 
haifomi -a itontth\ <u- socket -hayonet , lilting louiid 
the harrel, so that the* musket could l)e hied with 
tin* havom-t fixed, was invented hy (ieneral Maekay 
ill IhSU, ami ini lodiiceil hv Nkanhaii int«j the h'reneh 
army in 17<KI. llayonets an* of two patterns. 
That with which tin* rank ami tile of tlic Mritish 
intanlry arc arim'd is triangnlai’ in s(‘eti<m, lit' 
ting round tin* rille harrel hy means of a sticket, 
is ‘2‘2 inclics long, weighs 
l.-nl oz., ami is onlv 
adapte<l for llmisting; 
wdiile the. sword ha vom't 
isa eut-aml-thnist weajioii 
of tiie same weight. 2-t 
iiicli(‘s long, sharpeiif'd 
on its front lalge, ami 
.som(*times s;. w -hack(‘d ; 
its hilt fits .■«niml the 
hairel, ami its lia.ndle \r\ 
to a hut ton at tin* side 
of it. It is carried !w 
rille regiments, guiinei-. 
engiiiems. depai lmcntn I 
LHMjpN, all iiifantiN "oi 
geants, ami seamen, hein;. 
better adapted to the 
shoi t<*r 1 ilh^ V dh w hicli 
they an* anmal. d'ho 
iriang.ilai .''Ockei -itayoncl 
is made al tin govern 
ment riih* faci»»iv at 
l•'ntic!<l as lolh>ws: 'Two 
pi«‘ccs «»f nn*lal aie tir^i 
sehagi'd, une ot the very 
l)esl cast steel. 7 inclu s 
long t»y incli s<[nare ; 
tin* oilnr of liie host 
wnmghi-inm. 4 incln''' 
long hy ahoul I iiiih 
thick, a,ml wcldoii lo 
gctln*!'. 'I'he 'Icci forms 

the hladc, the iion the so:-k«“t hamlh*. A foiging- 

. machine g!v cs , I lough outline of ? in- n qniii'd shape, 
'riieii ;t swa' 'iMg-ma<liim-. with vlic- ami coiinter- 
dies, c<mn‘sdowii upon l!.c iiicl.al uilh grea.t force. 
'I'he metal is t lu'n aime.-ih'd ; turne<l in a eutling- 
nnichim* to remove a wire edge thrown ii]t in tin*. 

■ act of stamping; enl to a, projK'r h'ligth ; tln^ 

, socket end made s(|uare ; the Idade diille<l and 
1 hored, siiaped and tunowtsl, hent at tin* m‘ek, 

lia.’dened, ttunpcied, .am’ finished hy sevi'ral minor 
Operations. The sv ud laivonets are supplied 

! hv eontraet. ,\'*eording to J’/n Zh/nv of 11th 

; t'chniary Issh, ‘one-’liiid of the Ihitish army is 
j armed with we.ipons wiiicli will l.iil our soldiei's 

■ in tin* hour of need ; and this n*maik was to a 
j great extent verified during the operations in tlie 
! Soudan, where nianv hayamels ot hoth patterns 
j were twisted and heiif. in ehaiging -esjieeially 
I some naval .-woid hayonet s w hieli had hia'ii maile 
j out of old cut lass lilades. 'To guard against a 
i repetition d* this, all the bayonets in use in tin*, 
i I liited Kingilom weie le-tested early in 1SS7. 

: The tri.tng ilai IxiMi’iets were sprung on all three 
i faces ronmi a curved block 2.’, implies high in the 
! centre, struck twice on each tlal, ganged ami twisted 
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from to socket ji <|u;irtc‘r of a circle. 

Out of ]00,(XK) tkus tested, ut wards of 70 j»cr cent, 
passed tile tests, tlic failure' ' lieinj^ aiuoiij^st those 
longest ill use. 'The :3r),0(h\ army sword -hay oiiets 
were similarly tcste<l, and per cent, passed. 
'Proons at, home are now furnisln'd with haNonet^ 
Mliiclj lia\<* been re-tested, and supidies of tin* 
same have been s(mt to those abroad. All mov 
wea}M>ns now have to jiass the above tests, and a. 
contrai't (IS, ST) for sword-hayoncts reqniri*d that 
the blaclc .'should .stand a wi'ij^ht of 100 lb. on the 
jioint ^\ it bout the sli^hte.st dioialion, and a bh»w 
on the back of 170 ll*. tVom a j»ro\ int( machine. 
'I’lie «l;t; 4 ;:er like ba\on(*t for the maoa/.ine-rille 
(set' ItiKLK) is quite unlike the ol Imm’s. 

ISayoillKS one of th(‘ most strongly foiiiliod 
towns of France, in the department of Hasses- 

IVrenees, sitiiatecl at the eonllu<'n<‘e »)f the Adoiir 

and \i\c, -Imih's fi-om the mouth of ilndr united 
waters in the I Jay of Uisia> , and (ilJ miles WWV. of 
Pan hy lail. The two rivers di\ide the t«o\n into 
three j»arts tlrt'ai IJayonne, Little IJayonne, .an<l 
St Esprit. Pop. (ls7i>) 127,17:1; (iSSli 120,07)7. 
Many of its stnaOs are narrow and dark, hnt 

the town still wt^ais an air of wealth ami eoni- 

torl, spite of its <le<'linin; 4 ' prosperity from tin* 

I'ompelitiou «)f the railway ami the ;.;radiial filling 
u]» of the mouth of the .\dour. 'I’he river formerly 
em]itied hy a mouth ll2 miles farther north 
than it'^ present one, which it o)»ened for itself 
in the lOth century. d’ln* manm'rs of the in- 
hahitants as well as the an'hitoeture rendnd us 

of Spain, only l2l2 mih‘s distant, but amou^ (be 
poorer nativi's tin* IJasque typo and the IJaxpie 
tongue are jiredoiuiuant. (O' (In.* seven eliurehes 
tin* liriest is the eathednil, in tin* oldest pail 

• )f the town, b(‘; 4 un in the Idlb {‘<*ntui'y, with 

its thre * navi's. its s(a((‘lv portal, and its 
eliihoiate roof. 'Pin* citadel, on a hei;,d>t in 
St Esprit, w Is one of \ aiilian s mastei pi(‘ees. 
Having ojiened its gates only during (he armi-tiee 
ill 1814, it still heaiis its proud motto, 'Anny/n//// 
pollnta.' 'Phe, ehief manufactures are hraiidy 
and liquorice, besides eliocolale, leather, tohai’co, 
and glass ( (*sp{‘ciallv hot ties}; and in those pro 
<luebs, together witli wim*, com, <'oik. ua\, oil, 
wool, and the «*el(‘braled IJayonne ham.-^, there is 
a large (lade, with Sp:uu and Xortln*ni iMiiope. 
Bayonin* belonged to the |>mhy of .Vqnitaim*, 
tinm to (ia.s<*oM\, and w;ls in the hands of iln* 
Paiglish from ll.VJto 1 I.M. iMiring tln^ wars with 
>Sj)ain it >\as often hesioged, 1ml in*\« i- taken. 
Here tin.' great Najioleoii eo/i'iied ( ’barles 1\ . 
out of the Clown of Sp;iin, after In; had inell'ee- 
tnally onde.ivoured to get F(*rdinand \Hl., to 
whom (’harles had previousl\ resigeiMi it, to givo 
it up. In 1S14 it was he.sieged in vain hy (he 
IJritish and Spanish allies, and was the seem* of a 
.series of desperate bloody struggles. In live days' 
lighting on llie hanks of the Xi\e, soutli east of 
IJayonne (December ISI.'D, the I’lemdi lost 0000 
men, the allies n]»wards of 7)000, and in tin*, bloody 
sortie, from JJavoniie of April 18U, as man\ as 
800 Eiigli.sli soldiers fell. 

KayoilIllS a eity of \ew der.-^ey, l .S., about 
0 miles S\V. of New ^'ork by rail. It is made up 
of four former villages, Iviiig ahmg Hu narrow 
peninsula to (be south of Jei.*‘e\ <dt>, between 
New \'ork and Newark hays, and ha^^ a large 
eo.il-doek. and riiernieal ami other wo»‘ivs. IN)]), 
(1880) 0:{7‘J ; (181K)) 19, (m. 

BayrCMitll. See IJ.\fJtKl TIi. 

Bay-\vill<Dm', or ^eorrn])rlyy How-wixoow, 
a wbidov. poeulie.r to late (iothie and K^*naissance 
archil ef*t! re, "o ejdled h<*^"i.ns ? it forms a /ju// nr 
])n j‘'(ling sp;>.‘e ontwunis from a room. The 
exteiijril uai!.-' of ha\ ,.indn\\s jo'e, for the most 
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part, either reetaiigular or ])olygonal, the 
cireular form, from which ilie term buir wa^j 
hahly derived, having been unknown })rior 
introduction of the delia.sed (lot hie. Tl^ 



\ 

Hnj'-window ; (.'owdray House, Sussev (frtmi Parjjg^), 

■r’AK.lri, \ 

mentione<l hy ( 'haueor, hay-windows ar 
found in any of the style's lK‘fore the P(‘r))engi^ 
lar, during the pn‘val‘.*nee of which they 
fn*quently introduced, ]»;irtienlarly in halls. Jlay 
windows generally r(‘aeh to the tlooj-, and* ar 
frequently supi»li(‘d with a seat, which is called th 
hiff! siaU. 'Pheri* an* many > (*iy heautifnl e’.\;i,mple 
of ha\-windows in tin* eolloge-halls of Oxford am 
(’amhridge. \\'h(*n us(*d in iipp(*r s(»»ries, .<uic! 
uiiidows are sup[)ort(‘d on eorh(*ls, or large project 
ing mouldings. See OJiit:!,. 

Baxa, an old town of Sj)ain, 70 niib s ICNE. u 
(Iranada. It lii's in a b rtih* jJain, lias roDmifl 
of Moorish fort ilieat ions, a snlplnir-spi {-..g, aijt 
(1878) l*2,99‘2 inhabitants (‘iigaged in the prodtu" 
i tion of wim*, fruit, and hemp. 'Plie tli 

Komaiis, and Ijnshmiti of llie middle ages, .Pay. 
* under tin* .Moors was a liourisbing town, with , 
i population of 7)0.000. 

Bazaar* <>r l>\/,.vi; i rers. an orient^ 

i market -idai'c, eitlier op(*n oi* eo\('n*d, when* vari^J 
articles, inelmling sla.ves, ;ir<‘ expo.-'cd loi' salp,;!^ 
' when* eastern meieliants nu'i't, foi 1 1 ansat‘i;i<>!jHl 
; ))Usi!u"'S, as on ( diang)* or a l lie* iJuuise in 
' and Frano*. 'Phe ba/.aar in LiNdiau is one offith 
I llne^t ; that in 'I’alui/ p'-riuip- thf largo, ' , Tli 

' great bazaars of ( 'on->laijl inoj)!c md ar 

i better known to Paiio|i<*:ii!s. \ moiig- wt‘Kt0'»T 
i ])eoj)i<'s, establishments for tlw salr of hiiiry'gooii 
! an* now often styled ha/.aais. 'Phe name isi (]|4^ 
j commonly applied to ;i sale of misoi'llaneous avti<j|jFlil 
I <‘ontrihnted grat iiitousl y, tor the jmiposi* of 
I mon(*y for a eharitahh* or other sj)ei‘ial pnrpo^i^?fv 
: BaxailUS Fij.vnoms .Xi'ittt.r.K, a. marslij^V,, 

1 France, horn at N'er.sailles, Kith Fehruarv jtBiJ 
Entering tin* army in ISIJl, he served with ilktitu 
tion in Algeria, in Sjiain, in the Frim(*a, amt ITrJ^U 
Ir.aii/in campaign ot |S7,0. JL* took ])art jifi J 
Frefwh e.xpedition to .Mexico in 18()*2, and fn>|»it| 
till llie eml of tin* war held supreme eommf 
the French forces. Aln*ady, in LS.Ki in Afq 
had gained the cross of the L(*gion of Homi 
JS.7() he had hei'ii ju'omot(*<l to he Commaif 
the Legion: in ISIIJI he reeeiv(*d the (JramE 
and in IHti!) he was made commander in-chief 
]mp<‘rial C Liard. At the oiiGhreak of tlm| 
war with (.Jerm;*ji\, IJa/aine was jilaee.d 
lu‘ad of the d<l army corps near .Metz. .Lilt 
the battles of M’orth and INuhai’h he tooli^ni^j 
inand of the mabi Eri'iieh annies, and on SUKtU 
14, JH70, began a retreat from Metz. DefeS 
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Mavs-la-rour and ( riavelol to, In* relin*d witliin 
the fovtilicatinns of Metz, wliieli was iniin(*<liately ; 
inves*te(l l)v PrirnM^ ]'’n‘dejiek (Miarles, Attmajd.'' ! 
to escape failifi.L;, liazaine capitulated ( tctohcr *27 ; 
wlieil 3 iiiarslials, oviu- (iOOO nliicer>, and IT.'JdMM) 
men laid down their aims and hecanu* prisoners 
of wr. In IS7d liazaine was tried )>y a cijuri 
martial, and sentene(*d t<» de;;‘radation and death 
for liavin;^' failed to do his duty. The sejitence 
was comnnited to 20 vn^ars’ iniprisoniinnil. lint 
ill 1B74 iia/ainc «M)Mt rived to escape from the. 
fortress on the lie, Ste ^Mar^moite, near Cannes, 
where in was contiii(>d, ami ultimately he made 
his way li? Madri%L He juihlished in iJS.Sd .i. jhisii- , 
iicatiun of him ielf in Kpistnirs dr In (inrrrr dr \ 
1870 et in Jdijrff.\' dr J/c/r, which was iminediaf ch- i 
prohibited in France. Tie died 23d Septenihcr I8SS. 

Bll/iUril, Sain t Am.vnu, a Fnuuh Socialist, was | 
born at Paris in 1701. Aftm* the Kestoration he 1 
lieljj^cl to found tlni revolutionary society of the 
‘ Afft* de la \’erite,' and in 1820 an association 
of French ('arhonari. He was the lt;a<lin;^ <*on 
spirator in tini ‘ olot «d‘ liidfort.’ In 1823 iJazanl, 
impresse<l \s ith the iicces^itN of a total reconstruc- 
tion of society, attach<.“d himself t<i the s<‘1joo1 of 
Saiiit'Sinion, arnl lieeamc one (»f the <• litors of a 
Saint Simonian jonmal termed Lr Prod n,! cur. In 
1S28 hedeli\<*red at I'aris a series <if h*ctiires, the 
siihstanei* of which was pnhli.sii('d in the is./y^o.svV/o// 
tlr Iff Diritltir dr Sfti/ff -Simon <2 Vols. 1.S28 30), of 
wliich tin* lirsi part was by Hazard, the secoinl 
hein^j;' chi(*ll\ I he (‘oinposii ion of iMifanlin. He and 
Fhifantin h(M*am(* tin* aekji.iwh.Ml;^cd leadei. of the 
si'hool. Al'tei' the July revolution i is.iO) a I.iroer 
scope was alVorded to tin* Saint -Si iiionia ns. The 
masses w'eic al I racteo h\ t In* <locirine tliat all M)ei;tl 
inslit iiti«)ns ouyht to liave lor their end the moral, 
Mteliectual. and plissical amelioi .3 i*in of the po<M‘.’ 
short tiim* Hazir<l and his fiieuds had ‘ci«‘at(‘d 
societv. livina in lln^ midst ot the old,' 
p(‘c.tliar laws, manneis, and doeuines. Hut 
iiazard’s coiiiioct ion with it was of slmn duration. 
He <lill’ered from Fnfantiii on the tloctiim* of the 
eni.iiicipatioii of women, and in 1S31 se(<‘ded in 
dis;^oist. {|i>, etlort^ to Imnid a r< hool of id-' <'W!j 
pri)v«.*d iinsiieee^sfu]. ;md d!!rin< 4 ' a liealt*-! discus- 
.sion w'ith hi" tormer ftl<-n<l Fnfantin, he wa'stnndv 
with apojilew, from tin- <‘lVecls of wliich lie mocr 
'eciivered. Hr* died 2!)t h dill- IS!{2. 

HU/.SirdJik* a town of Hnl^-aria, 2d miles N. of 
V'arna, ha" an impoi-tant fair in April. Fop. ( iSSl ) 
^'4:0. l*'omided ;5d‘> Neal" ayo. i’ was stormed by 
’^n* Kussiaii*-: on 2d riiim* 1771, ami 3d -hrie ISlO. 

*'.Vi \K-Ha/, \I’, 1>.IIK, a town of F,i"teni Ihmmclia, 
*u the I )»per .M.iril/a, 2)1 niile.s W. of Fh ilippopolis 
i>y rail, wit h \v,u m baths, and i:»,0(Hl inhahitatit". 
havin;^ !L;real ly io.ereased since tin* liusso-d’m ki"h 
War of 1877 7-' 

Bazeillos i village in tin* hdemli depart no nt 
-of Ardennes, near tin* rio|it hank oi the .Meuse, | 
miles SSK. of Sedan .A pn“tt>, w-dl to do plae<'. 
it was hiirnt to tin* ; 4 ,round by tin* Havi.rians on tin* 
dfiy of the battle of Sedan ( 1st Sopieml.er lS70i, in 
'revenge eitlier foi- it» obstinate deduce by tin* 
vnari los, or foi- tin* N'iliagcrs bavin;, jiifd on the 
dl'b'ldois, and inali’eated ."ome of tlieir w<>nnde<l. 
It' was rebuilt, in great tm*a.snre with Fugli-'h con- 
I'ihutions, and now lias some 2000 inhahitaiils. 
t^BaxIgarS* •»< tribe ol imtives scattered over 
ydia, know'll also as F.inchpiri. Kniijia. or Nats, 
yiost of whom h'a I a nomadic life, d'hey do not 
mtermix with the Jlindns !t ha,s Ik'i'u remarked 
!^iat they have, some feat lire** of ' • semhlaiice to 
ifie (Upsies of Fiiro])e and Vsi' They arc ot 
/|veu castes ; the l»azi^,,irs pn*per are Moham- 
in religion am! iiahit : (he Fanchpir! have 
system of religion, hm with naii\e llexi- 
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ciiial herbs, exhibit 
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ami i‘xccl in lascivious dances; otlei" juaclisi* 
pli\.',ic ami ciipjiing. The\ are short-lived, owing 
to their lives of .s\steniatic dehaiicln*rv, 

B:izo4*Iio, or Hasochk, the gnihl of tin* ch'ik.s 
ot the parliann*nt of Paris, under a mo<‘k king, to 
whoin IMiilip the I'air grant e*l the pri\ih‘ge of per- 
forming K'ligious plavs in 13():>. The otlicei>' of 
ihi.'' harmless monarchy aflecti**! on all occasions 
the language <if royalty. Its jnris*liction inclndcil 
tin* con".i*lci atioii ami *lc( i"i*m of all contno crsics 
that .‘iro,"C , among the clerks, and it a<linini."tercd 
justh-e twice a w*‘ek. At tin* carnival tin* mom- 
hers aclc<l a "pcci<*> ot "atiiical Moialilv i*j.v.), 
in which the) nnuh* e.\l<‘n^-ive iise of the liberty 
granted to th<‘m, in riiliculing vices ami the 
layonritc.s <tt bn tunc. Of *‘oui"t‘. ihev could not 
tail to prov(d^.c cmidty ami occasion scamlal, 

.ami in l.>40 tln*y w**!** iiiJ culicicd a." inc*>n'igihlc. 
lh(‘y,are intcn*sting, howeva*!*, .as the ftuerunners 
of the coiiic*!) of Molii‘ 1 **. 

Bllollilllll, agniu resin resi'inhliiig M \ i rh ( *j. v. ) 
in ajipear.aiice ami qualities, hut weaker, and at 
the s.aim* time nmre acri*!. High medicinal virliu's 
w«*n‘ .a"* rihcd to it by tin* ancients, hut it is now 
little ns(‘il internall). altlmugh oi'casionally cm 
ployed .Is an iiigredit*nl of plasters. It is sui»j)os('il 
to lx* the pro*lmaM»f .. I /n/// /.s' (dfon m ijdiorn in India, 
ami ol lloJ so nfndrfid ! nn .\fr/r(t n t( m ill Sem'g.'il 
ln’(*s or shrubs belonging to the natural lualer 
.\ni\ ridaceje ( q. V . ), so i<*n’:n k.ahle t<M the number 
of similar suhst.aiices win* ii it pro,iuc«'s,- - Fgvptiaii 
lnh‘llium. how*‘ver, is old.'im**! from tin* I >*10111 
]»ahii, lh//dfO,'>t' Ihrfioifit, \ similar sultstauc** is 
yi**!*!***! also b) i'rrodi^f fnrudtf. of (h<* uatiiial 
*.i*h*r (’< m pop'll. e ; whilst tla* Sicilian bd*‘lliuiii, 
birim-rl, usi**l in im**lici.'ie, is )>)’o<luct'*l bv ho nr ns 
fftfitiini ft i\ a. ^|>*‘vi*s of lln* same g*'nns to wlih'h 
tin* **:>nol bt-iong". - rin* l)ilellium meiilionetl in 
Oeii. !i. 12 anil Nuiii. xi. 7 nia) ))e this or a 
siiidlar gum i*sin ; some hav**. with moie pro 
hahiliiv, umlerslood it l<* h** a juecimis stone -a 
*-aihuTiclc. crvslal, hei-yl, «u peail. 

Bl'cH'lirs., F \lsKI‘. (M‘*>log) ti'ucln*' that the 
fraiin* of tin- laml i-- liald** to risings ami *l*‘ju{*s- 
sioiis, even in lln* j.ieseiu ,ig*\ S**\i*ral districts 
in «lill'ei*-'ul pail." of the wmld have Immmi laised, in 
***>ii"***juene(‘ of eai t liqiia kc". witliiii tin* nn*mory 
of tin ]'i*'"ent gi'inaat i*m ; and iln'ie i" eviih'iici* 
to shov. tli.'it tin- co.-isl oi .‘sil.p!ii ca, t ot tin* 
l.*‘na, Si>itzhai gen. Nova /.•-mbl.-i and fin* S*-ainli- 
naviaii Fcniiis.Ja i with the '-.M-ciit ion *»l Scania, in 
tin* cxtn*mc souihh liaAc been r**c.‘ntlv <*lcvatcd. 
'I'licse facts prep; re us to h'arn tliat, arouml the 
Hritish !sl.-imls, ami in other paits ot tin- cjirth, 
then* .ire tiacts *>f gronml .-it vari*ms i-levatious 
ah'OM* (In* presi'iit sea level whicli have <‘vid(*ntJy 
been .s**a beaches at a former tiim*. 'ria* evidences 
c*»usi"t of, lirst, the h'vebies"of the gioniid in the 
g**m‘ral *iiiectioii of th-* pieseiit slioi**s over coji- 
sitlerahle spaci's ; sei’oml, the alteinaling' beds ot 
.samI arnl gravel, such as wc sci* coinpo.-^iiig the 
lU'c.sent he/ich ; and, thiid, tin* pn-.sciicc of m.arine 
litt*»ral shells. 'I'lien* .-ire also what may he i-alleil 
tcrrae«*s of erosion imh*ntalioi; > made in a nieky 
coast by the li]) of the se;i in auci{*nt tiiiies—nsually 
consisting *)f a Hat pl.-itform presenting p;it*‘hes of 
gravel, ami of .i hacking wall or sea clill’, the l;itter 
.sometimes p**netrate*l with <lecp caves. In Scot- 
laml then* ar* seva*ral w**ll marki'd raise<l hi*aeln's, 
at HM>, 7.‘» 80, -to eO, 2o 30 feel above tlie \)resenl 
.se;i-lev**l. 'I’in.'se l.e.c'hes are lu'.st seen about the 
maritime regions of Feiitral Scotland. Most ot the 
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>^e-a))ort town.-' ar<^ built \j)kui I'r; ‘ 2ri-80 l>eaohc^^. 
‘Similar boaohus aiv fuuml inMn*laiul, ami likewise 
ill bbi^^laml, where, however ' ibey d<> m>t oecur at a ' 
greater elevation tlian *20 to IHO fet‘t aliove tlie sea. 
^erraee^ of marine erosi<)ii [i^tnuHlIinur) oeeiir in 
Nortlieni Norway at various levels, up to a lieiolil 
of boo feet or thereabout. In bi^li ^Cetic re»^inns 
raise<l beaclies are also eiunnion phenomena. Some 
of the mo‘'t lemarUabh* (‘\amples, however, oeeiir 
iu South America, where* Darwin noticed them at 
various h*vels, from bo feet np to KKH), ami even 
1.‘100 fetit (near \'alparaiso), above the existing" sea- 
level. See Dr Kobert ('ham))ers, Anricut Sru 
Murijinx ( 1S4S), ami the standard works on oeolo^^y. 

Krarliy Hoad, tlie loftiest headland <»n tin* 
south coast of hhiLrland. proieetin;^- into the 
lish ( ’li.arinel, .S.', inile-^ SSW, of K:isti>onrne, Simsex. 
It <‘onsists of perpendicular elialk-»-Utls. .'iTo fe<‘t 
liioh, formin;^ the. east end of tin* South Downs. 
Sevi'ral <*averns ha\ (* been <mi 1 out in tin* roek, for 
sliipwreck<*d seamen to taki* refu:.je in ; hut sliip- 
wn;cks have heen far fewer sim*!* IS.’U. wln*n the 
Belle, 'route l/i;j;lithou‘^e wji> Imili ' 2 \ mih‘s to tin* 
west. 'This li;i:lilbous(‘ is 2sr> fe(*t mIjon** tin* .“'eji, and 
is s(‘en abo\(' *J() niih's oil'. 'Tlie \ iew fiuin Beachy 
IIea<l, in clear weather. (*xtends to llastin;.;s, tin* 
Isle of \\ i^'lit, and Tranci*. 'I’ln* clilfsan* tin* r(‘.sort 
of myriads of sea-fowl. (Ml’ this point, tin* Kn'iich 
fb*(*,t, ninh*r rouiaille, Im^u tin* <-ombined I'hi^lisli 
and Dutch Heels, under 'rorrington, doth .lum* 
IGOO. 

ISoa<*(ill d('nole> any *-imial set upon a height, 
but esj)eciall\ the alarm (ires ;il one time m-ed to 
st»rea,d tin*. intellig(‘nce of for(*ign inv.asion ur other 
great event, 'riicse tire .signs Is wen* in tist* in the 
earliest tinn^s, and notices of them are found in the i 
literarv remains of aiieient !N*i>ia, Bah'stim*, and 
(rieecti. 'rin*y w<‘re made by kiudlinga pile of wood j 
on the to|*s of hifly inounlains, and keeping the ! 
Ilaiin* bri'ght b\ nigdd , t»r hn ving the liie covu'red as 
to emit a, diui-e sinnki* b\ da.v. Th(*r<* v\<‘re, various 
iu’«.‘ct)ncert<‘d mod<*s of e.xhihiting the light or smoke, 
so as to indieat<^ tin* nature uf the inlelligeticc. 

'I lius, an act. ol the parliament of S<-olhiud in 1 ld.“i 
directs that one bah? on lire* >hall be warning of tin* 
approach of the Kuglish in any mannei ; two bales 
bla/ing beside eaeli <»lher, that ihe.y are //< 

(/i'oi/ : and foiii' baie>, that th(*\ aie coming in nn'at 
force. lim't' i-> akin to the Sa.risk. hhnhts, lustre;' 
bvAtcun is a woid of doubtful etynndogy, not found 
Oeyond tin* 'I'eutonic languages. 

Am e.arlv iu.>tance of b»*aeou signals is found in tin* 
lujok of (In* prophet deremiali, in bis call, in <-liaj». 
vi. I, to tin* j)eopl(_* of Beujaieia to kindle a lire- 
signal on om* of lln*ir iiionnlaiiis : ‘Set up a sign ot 
lir(*. in Betb-baeee‘re)<i ; for < v il aj»j>earetb out of tin* 
north, ami great <lestr<ietioii.' Another ancient 
instane.e of tlie use of a line of heaeoiis oe.eurs in tin* 

, Ai/iino'iitioni. . I*]schy Ills. 'I’lie ( i reidi eoiiiiminder 
is r(?p resell t(*<l as coiiiiuunieatiiig tin* infelligimce of 
the fall <»f 'Troy to Ids ijneen, < d vtemnestra, at 
Myeena*, in the l'elo]n)Mm*sns, d’he line eorisisls of 
eight inounlains, and tin* mwv.s is suppo.sed It) Im* 
conveyed in om? iiiglit from Troy. 

In haigland the beacons wen? kejit ti]) by a rate 
h?vied on, the conntie-, and liad \v;iteli(*s regularly 
st.ationed at them, and horseiofti to spread the in- 
t<*lligejice during tiie <la.v, svlien the i»eaeons <-.mhl 
not lie seen, 'riiey were ean*fully orgsui.sed when 
tin? Spanisli vVrmada was hxdcefi for !>• l.Sr»b :i.n old 
]*eaeon work on Vfalvern Hill, vvhie.h ‘.'id »lone its 
pari i/i form r day - hi -t're.adii : tin* inn‘llig**nee of 
the appear, see of lie; .Mmada. of tin* Duleh )li*ei.. 
red ot life ^''*llng dhevalier, vva*- liglitcil up in .Ji 
uipat on ‘f the . iosi* •? 'In? fhimean wa.r, ami 
k/d’o.ded an iai(*iesi.iTig lau.-.eineui to seieutilie per- 
^on- in es: imaiiiiL' lu.. di.stam**. at which the blaze 


could be seen from dista.ut bills. AgairW^^ 
night of 21st «Iutio 18<S7, a multitude u Ml iiS 
beacons, throughout the length of the iflni 
reeeiveil tln‘ir signal from Malvern Hill, 
taken for its traiismissfm thence to tho 
eountry being seven minutes. ,^'^1 

in maritime. ;Lfrair--. is .-ui eitj^lM 
stone, timber, wrought -iron, ea"! iron, or 
placed upon a rm-k or h:ink dr\ ;il low wateE 
eov<*red ;it high wati‘r, and lying neai- the 
shijjping, either on the opt*n eo:mi or iu navijj 
iivt*rs or estuaries. All he.aeoiis on the eped 
ho.'ird, or OM h)i*lis used as liai l»onr'. of 
erected ill Kuglainl by the < ■<’?t poral ion 
Trinity House, faunlou ; in Senllaml by 
missioners of the Xortliern I.iglil Inume.N 
Irei.and l>y the Ballast Board 4 if D'lhlin. 
gable rivers tln*y an* erecteil by tin* improv‘d 
trustees. Dues for 
lieaeoiis are n<»l 
l<*vicd upon ship- 

}iing by t he Mat ional tuTl l!T ' 

auUioritii‘s. t )n tin? ||ll 1 1 

open 4*oast, h(‘aeons il|H jj I ■ -j* 

an* iiuuh* of a eon TVlV^vT 

sitlerahle si/e, l4» 'r^rfl 

giv4* a <*liuu4 i* of 7 1 \ 

their being unuh* tl 

out in tin* ilark, ''S' 

ami also of gr<*al 7i[r. - l \l 

strength, to r(‘sist / '| ' 

the shocks of tin* 

hea vy )>r(‘;iking S4*as 7 'I ' ^ 

whii'li fall upon 

in S(*othnnl tin* 

principal 4*'v.‘impl<*s ^ ff -rT I ^ 

of stone h(‘;i4*ons an* I i r 

tliosi* on till* South I Xjp I ■ 

Carr U4Hdv in tin* , | 'JJT -I 

Tirtli of I'dirth, tin* ^ : ■*> 

.N 4 irl li ( '.irr Boc k •’ 

4)tr Bifem*ss (whieh pig. [ p:i..v;,tiou of a. 
is p.irlly 4)f 4 H.''l- (';^^tir4)U l»4 ;u'4)n ; 

iron), the Bt‘aiin*r a'oovf high water, .'.d foPw 
ll4)4*k .it 

fen \ . ami the (lanlm'ks iu tin.* I'dilli ot (’ivi.l<?i|K 


fen \ . ami the (lanlm'ks iu tin.* I'dilli ot ( 'i VtlOfij^p® 
tvv4) !onti(*r 4)f I hese, being 4‘\pos4?d (o a. '< ‘ V 

S4*a, .'ua* hiiill S4)li<l 4if 


ir. 1. Ki',*\atiou of a. 
l ast i lain l»e.a('4)n ; 
a'oove high water, .".d foPw 


>4*. a, .aia* limn siiini 4 m 

lianl shun* joggled lo- ^ 

g4't)i4>r. himI arc 4‘2 na-t 

ill In-iglit .ami 14 ti*'*! 

ill diaiin*lei at the Im.-''*. I 

Iron heju'on.'-' an* 4»p4 i( I i'A 

pyramhlal *'inn*lm4-., M " 

Mij-monnted by a 4*age [ jl 

4>r barrel sha]>4*4l lop i lig, ^ 

I ;. 'riiey cost from God / i'X ■■ .diS 

t,4i i;i20’i or .ClIOO, the 4 s A ' 

In*avi4*r 4 i)v,t ajiplyhig (o j 

e\iM»s4*d .situali4>ns, arni hk .m / - 'j'CvSyjjjj 

wlieii the roek is hiw iu / 

the wat<*r. Belonging / 

l4k this latr<*r 4*lass may 

1)4* mime4i (‘airnliuig j ^ 

Brigs, ('oves4.*a Sk4*r / -- 

rif's. Stroma Skerri4*s, .c- — 

('anliek H4*a4!, laitln*!* 

Koek, Ac. Dm* 4)f th4‘ '^ellv-voon 

mahi <*olnnins 4)f tle*se 'flSIw 

large heacoris is ( rovnl4*d PiV. -J. 'Idit.il'luHjlM 
with *-'t< ))s, S4> that aiiv high-watet, 

4iue <*aHt opoi! ll.e r4>4*k ‘ ^ 

or reef may as4*einl t4> ihe 4*age on lh4* 
capable »)f hol«lirig eight 4ir ten p<-rsons..;;fc^ i 
Two ]>rin( i| d typ4*s are tddluweil by 
authovities. J'ig. 2 la-jm’sents the cltUi^HUj 
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used W tbeiii for rock foundations. It consists of ■ 
strong cast iron ]datcs, closely lilted ninl securely ; 
kdted top:etlier, the interior lieiiiL; lilled with 
Portland cement rnhhle : and surmount inj: it is 
an iron mast, carryin}^ a kail, tri- 
an;;le, diamond, or cone, as its 
locality may refjuire. As much as 


the prx't Waller aiA of ICdnmnd lliirke. end as' 
havin;^^ ^iven hi'^ ear^ title to Ik'niainin Disuudi. 
Pop. of parish { ISSl )\):rt. 

Ueaooiistiehlo P.kn.tamix l Msit Ai.m. K mit, of, 
statesman and novelist. wa,s hoiai •Jl'-I 1 >e(‘cnil)er 
iNttl. in J.ondon. nio^t likely at h Kin;.,"'s l!n;id BimI- 
ford Bow. He was tin* eldest son of Isaac ()'isi;ieli 


£11,000 lias keen sjient in one j p|.v.) ;md Mnria Basevi, ami was 1 lie desccmlai 


1 instance on the *;rt‘etion of siicli 

a heaiMin. .'i renresents the 

heaeon on the (lirdlcr llank, in the 
'Pliames, ami is a ty]>o of tin* class 
of hoaeons ns(‘d for sami-hanks. 

' it. <‘oiisists of a wrought iron tul)«‘, 

WATER *2 feet 7 inches in diameter, sunk 
into the sand, with a seeond length 
of tiihe added, to {*a.rrv the heaeon 
akovc the hi^di-water level. In 
the latk'r is seenr<‘d the mast 
whi<‘h carries tin; distin;,oii.shin;^- 
mark of the po'.iiion. Oilier forms 
also all* used. The .Monkstoiie, in 
/; j.vj| ^ Bristol < 'hannel, has an erection of 

{Au'l ' masonry in tin* form of a tower, 

' with a stair of ascent from t^he 

'1^1 rock to tin* top. wliieh isprotM*ted 

t l hy an iron railin^Lj; and on Old 

1^'“^ Law, Holy Island, tin* lM*acon 

.» vj.H' takes the shajie of a lofty <d>elisk 

of * AVrilu'dit- ^^ton(*, which forms an import- 
iron ('vhndt r *''**^' t.)n the Irish <*oast, 

Bc.icon jici;;hi ^iuiple perch heacons, inifialeil or 
nbovo hi^h- otherwise dislin;.:n)shed. .arc coin 
water, .‘50 ech. nion, .as on the (’arri<d< Itoek-, ne.ar 
A\'exfoid, and on Korelam^ Point, at 
the (*nlran<*e |o Belta'.l Bon.Lili, 

J}r<(i'h}( l.'ifhfiini. -It has heen proposed to li,L;ht 
nil lieae'itis h\‘ elecniciiv from Jn* shore, hui it 


a .lewi.'-li family whicdi, driven from S]»ain hy tin* 
Iinjnisition towards the clo>e of the lot h <*ent nry, 
had taken refn;4‘e in Veiiici*. and Iheneelnid miniated 
to l’hi;4laml in I74S. He was duly cirennieised at 
the Spanish Syiiaxo.L,me in Bevis Marks, hut in 1HI7, 
a l*o^ of twelve, was baptised at St Andrew ’s,Hol 
koiii, with Shaion Tnriier for i^odfatliei’, ami 
entered thus on all (he ]nivileip*s from which the 
.lewish race was still «lel»aried. He was educated 
nartly .at ;i pri\ate school kept at Walthamstow 
! i»y a I’liitarian minister: in IS21 was articled to a 
•solicitor; in 1S‘21 cntei-ed Liiicoln'.s Inn, and kept 
nine terms; hut in IS.'H laid his nann* rcmo\ed 
from the hooks, hi lS2ti he pnhlished the. lirst part 
of r/cei// (h'l'ij, not an over hold forecast of his own 
achi(*\ einent.-, so sparkling, a.rronant, and e<r(dstic, 
.so full of ]»iijnant huilcMpie of the men and events 
of the day, that it strai;;nt wax hecanie the talk of 
the town, ami trained Jiim admission to the lilessine. 
ton coterie. 'Die second part, tiow little read, sue- 
(*eeded in 1.S27 ; llie t hilli\ (*rian ('ttjififin rifimnllhi 
in IS2.S; and tiie hi;:h flown Yinnuj })i(hr in lS2h. 
In )S.*1() .‘U he took a I wi lx eiiionth's holiday in the 
Me dU'iram an. \isi1jn;^ Spain, N'enii-e, denis, ah*m 
(the homes of his anc**stors), and d(‘s(*rihine his 
doiip^s in the fointeeli jrrapliic Hontr J.rMrrs ( jSSo), 


ha.s not as yet keen successfully aeeomplished. ! twice for Wv« oi 
Kvpininients I'omincled with this o* je«’t l>y the 
Northern l.,iu’iii house ( 'onimissiourr.'- showed that 
a sjiark eoiinl he juotinci'd th.it w.is visikh* in 
elear weal le-r for a dist.ama* of ahout a mile; kut 


w here we see him \ onni;. t) 
•ileeted, just as wi* know 
He returned to I’inyl.ii 
the throe,- ot tin* Bet<trii 


iir.-inl, fi'ppish, ;i,lle(‘ledly 
him in MHclis(*’s portrait, 
d to liiid the country in 
I’d] ; ;ii.d in ls:52 stood 
an ad\,iiiced Kudie.il, 


the le.'^nlt dil not justify the adoption of the 
.system, d’iiere are instances, how 'ver, of lieaeon-. 
li;j:hted h\ with pin feet snecesn. d'he (.'lyde 

liiohthousc Trnsti'e-' luoe erected Jin iron lower on 
a hank od' Port vJiaseow Il.aihonr, to which a y:i> 
pipe has heen l- d under w.’* *i, and earned nj» to 
the lantein on 'he top. '1 he is turned down 

diii*n;4 the <]a\ and raised jil- id^hl hy a stop 
cock on shoi e. ..Allot her iiisi.i ' M* is tlie heaeuii 


iistifv the 


with pl‘|-fe 


hacked l y ()‘( 'onnell and dosepli Hume. He fjiiled 
koth t’niVs. and failed a'^a'mi in IS-'D, when as 
a 'I'oiw lie coni, -ted ’I'aiiiiton. rinarrellin^f with 
(rComielk and .-.(*ndin,2 a chalh'iiue to O’t'onneirs 
i son. Not until l.'s.dT. the lirst \ear of N’ieloria's 
* reion. dill he enter pniTuament, as luemher for 
. Maid>lone. Meaiiwhih* lie laid ^mldislu'd Cmi- 
. fftri/ii tnitifi (ls:52t, ii ‘ psM-holoeiejil roimiiice,' 
a ‘.-loiy of the d<*velopnu‘;il ;ind formation of the 
poetic chaniefcr;' '/'/o’ Ilho/^Z/vo/.s 7)i/r of Alroy 
t lS‘?dk ji slilh-d rom.’im e of the ]2lh eentnry ; 

I'fo It'l l o/ nf inhO / tf ly in-J: ( ISIH ), Jl hl.'ltlk - VCJ’St; 
n**m;iioh‘. the idea of wiii<-h was eoneeived on 


erected hy the Pl^de l/|oht hou>‘- 'Pru'-tei's »*n the 
(Ia,nti)eks Kne.k, ne.ar Dunoon. I'he h.-.acon D i)f 
stone, sniiiioiinied hy ;ui iron tank whieli lioldN 
ahout om* moMth's .supply of com[>res,sed eji.s, on 
P.iitschs prim iple ; above tlii'- tank is phiceil the 
lantern contj' unip the dioptric a]i)taratus. '! he 
li;.;ht knrns <l;iy and ni^^ht. The ’/as is sm*]»:ied 
to the lank from the tender hehmuiny' to tin* 
Trust; tliis is tilted with t.’inks whieli are 
charged at tlieir oas-woik at Port t.iasyow with 
^as rai.s(*d to ii pr(;s>iin* of ten at m<c-(dieres. Tin* 
gas is pa.ssed from the \(*ss(*I to the he.u’on h\ 
inean.s of a stroiijL;^ iiidiii nihh(*r tube. 'I'he tank on 
the beacon is charged to st\ atmosjiheres. I'oiu 
keacons lighte<l on Pintsch's prim-iph* h.-ise ki'cn j 
erected in tlie t’lyde, otie in the 'I'liames, three in | 
the Suez Paual, -’ue at Pillan, (iermanv, one in | 
Holland, and one on Bonier Shoal, N”W \ ork. j 
Where »a heaeon is placed near a lightkon.se, i 
as at Stornoway, it may he lighted by a heam | 
of light ])roje<;ied from lightlionse, which is 
rellected scawjird hy an apparat-, jihiced nj)on 
the beacon. See l.k ov, T.hiirru'' sK. 

KoacoilsfiohL market town of 

Buckinghaiiishirc, 10 lu’des \ 'f Windsor. H is 
Motewortliv as the home amt the ku rial i)’. ace of 


llie pl.'iins of Tjon. and wlii<’l> instilii’d t y ninnieide ^ 
in ;i pas'..-v(‘ expunged foan the ksf.-t edition; 

I ! loi t<'ot ! Oh nf Ho h.Niihsh ^ till \t , hthoH ( iS.k)} ; j 
llrnrli'Hn 'I'on th- (IS.ttH, a ‘ lo\ e st ory a lawle.ss 
one: and Ds;57 ). .liere P.\ nm ;ind Shelley I 

liipire thinh dis'.niscd. His maiilen siieech, on • 
IrDh election jieti’ioiis, was vle\er enough, yet ; 
I wa> Lireeted with shout"' ol laughter, till, losing 
I ]»atiem*e. In* luied, jilnir,sl shouted : ‘ I have* h<*gnn 
several thimi.'^ ni;in\ times, jiml have often sne- 
eeedf’d at last; a^.'and ilioiigh I sit down) now, 
the time will come wli ti yon will liear tne. In 
h\s-- tliaii nine \ ems. that lime did ^•(une. A reck- 
h*ss free lance ;it iirsi. persistent in little saTC 
hatred of tlie Whigs, lie had risen since 184‘2 to 
he head of tin* ’ N'onng Kii.-lamP ].arty, when 
snddeiilv, from tin’ hour of liis savage on.slanght 
on Sir ’B’ohert Peel in the t'orn-laiw debate of 
‘22d .lannarv ISdO. he )»ecame the real leader of 
the Tory Proti'i-tionist .s<|nires. though their nom- 
inal chief for two veals was Lord (leorge Ben- 
tlnck To tins tieriiMl hehmg Co)mh/shff 

flS41), AtfhtI ( lS4r>), and I'tno'rctf, or ihr A lur 
(^rusiolr i tST \ .1 tiilogv intended to set forth 
the ori'*in aod comuti<ui of ]) )litical narties. the 
! eon.seipmnt oonduiou of the people, and the iluties 
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of tlio <*hvin‘h ;iK a vtMntMlial mIotu'v. Tlu* ‘ Youii;; 
l’aij;laiul ’ (‘HH'd in fact, jPio ‘Asian inyslciv.’ 
As (MianccUor of lla^ K\c1ic/iU‘T and loader of tlie 
IiO\v(‘r House iii the biief Derby administration of 
IvSoS, be coolly dis(‘ar<led Protect ion, ami <‘am(* oil’ 
on tbe Avbole n itb flying eoloms ; still, bis biid;jjet 
was rejeeti‘d. mainly tbrouj;b Mr ( iladstom' s attack 
on it ; and Mr (iladstonc snee(‘edeil biin, in the 
Ab('r<leen <*orilitioii niinistrv. in iSoS b(‘ returned, 
with Lord I)erl)y, to ])ower, and next year intro* 
<lueed a petty measuri* of pai liainentary reform — 
bis ‘fancy fiancliises ' bill— wbos<* rejection was 
followed by resi;;iiatioii. For seven loiio- years 
tin* Lil>erals remained in «»lliee ; and Disraeli, in 
opj)osition, displayed talents as a debater, and a 
s}urit and pf*rsi'.t<‘ney under defeat that won for 
bim tbe a<lmiration of bis adversaries. With bis 
return to tbe post of Fbancellor of tin* Kxcbe<]uer, 
in tbe (bird Deri)y administration (18tl()), <*anie 
tbe st rankest (‘[Msofle in all parliamentary bistojy. 
Ife introdnc(*d and <-:mic<l a lb‘forni Hill (1S(»7). 
far mon* <lemomati(*, moie. sW(*ejtin; 4 - in its cbarac- 
ter, tban on<* just rcjcctc<l by the Coiiservativ»‘s 
and rnab'ontent Liberals. 'rrue, a tentative 
measure was (list tmt. b award, every wbil as 
unsat i-'fviii;^ as its pi'caleccssor. It wa^nbl not 
ilo; none saw' that sooner Iban Disraeli bimself; 
s<» tlirowin^i overboard <lissent itml eoll(‘a<.jU(‘s, 
amon.ij tbem Lord (banboriie (futun* Manpiis of 
Salisbury), be pntdueed a bill nivin; 4 ’ Inmsebold 
snirra;;'(* in tin* borou^bs, and wid<‘ly e.xtendiii;.,^ tbe 
county fivuiebi'«(*. It was ‘a lean irj tin* dark,' 
Lord D(‘rby's own pbrase ; tbe leap at an\iale. 
was boldly taken. In l*’ebruai'> iSdS In* siieeeedetl 
L(nd Derby as premier: bnt, in tlie face of a 
hostile majority, be resi^^neil in tin* followiu*; 
December. ( )n this oeeasion, Mrs Disiaeli, in 
aekn<»w l'.‘<l;«Min‘iit of lier liusbands s(>r\iees, was 
raided to tin* p<'era,^e as N'iseonntess Iteaconsrndd, 
an bononr she survive<l only till loth Deeember 
bSTvi. 'I'lie rich widow, iift\ years <dd, (n' bis lirst 
eollea.;.rne, Mr Wyiidbam la w is, sin* liad married 
Disraeli in iSdtt In 1S7(> a]>peared AefAo/c, a 
novel t»f wlii<-li a r(‘view(*r in Jlhtrl, ir<n ><!'.•< < l.ord 
SalisbniT, said nmnmr) obseived that, ‘on tbe 
w liob*, we had rather Mi ( lljnlstoiie li-el w ritl«*n it.' 

in 1S74 Disraeli enter(‘d on Ids .Ma-oml j»«emn*r' 
sbi}), tin* lirst two years of which were marked l>y 
the abolition of elinreb pation:i;.,"e in Scidlainl, liy 
an act to jmt down llitnali''ti<‘ practice*', ami by 
one excellent measure, to jnote<*t Hritish .seamen 
a;.:ainst ‘ tloatin;^' eollius,' whieb was forced on 
the ;Lto\ ernmenl 1^ Mr lMim.s«dl. Hid a spirited 
fon'ien p(»liey was mon* to Disraeli's taste, than 
hnnnlnim doimsiic reforms. In IS7d be made 
Hritain ball «>wm r of the Suez Fan.d ; and in IS7t» 
be <‘()nfeiied on tbe (,)iieeii Jn; new' title of Fin- 
pri*ss of iinlia, himself tin* same year bein;^ <*alb*<l 
to tbe rpper House as Fail of iieacon.sliebl. He 
bad sat for Sbrew'simry from ISII to iS47, and 
tbeneeforward for Hnekinebainsldre. A tree* career 
WHS opened to bis enterprise, by tbe outhreak of 
irisnn(*e.tion in tin* Halkan Feniiisula. Himsell, 
be ])oob-j)oob(*d tin* ‘ Hnl;;arian at ro'-il ies,’ and was 
all for iijiboldin;^ Turkey as a bulwark against 
Russian a^eressioii. Mdien ( 'onstantinoide seeim*d 
threatened, a Hiitisb tleet was des]iateln*d to tbe 
l)ardam*lles, six millions were \.)ted lor military 
ami naval puv)>osos, and an Indian eoni indent was 
summoned to .Malta. It was very maeuitieeiit ; 
after all, tboueli, it was not w’ar, for ilie Herlin 
Con;,oess (LS7S}, w'bieb L(»r<I HeaeonsJit Id bim.-^elf 
attended with Ia)rd Salisbury, and wbi<'b I'aised 
bim to tin* zenitli of bis fame, ;.m\e ba<*k to Russia 
aV slit? Iwnl b)st by tin* ('rinnsiii W'j-r, ninl ielt 
T nkey kne b <b >,v of li> : f«i,im*r self. Fiiebind’s 
sim'e svn.s ‘ L' .e;ti with bononr ind W’itl. (\yprus, 


ment. 'rbe .Vf^liau ami /nlu wars combined wiiSKn 
coinnn*reial deinession and with tvtmlib s in 
laml to sicken the country of an ‘ IiJiperlaf* 
jioliey ; and the General (‘lection of ISSO ‘re tu 
me a laree Liberal majority, tbe 
resienotl befon* the meetine of parliameuk' Thft|. 
(*\-pr(‘mier employed his leisure in 
Iunhfiju'on, like so many of bis novels tb^^ 
of a forlnnah* politician. On IPtb A])ri| 
be died at bis London resnlenee in (birzon y 
and the terms of bis will preeludiiie 
funeral in \\’(.*st minster Abbey, be was l»u|rj,(*ci^H|) 
Hnebemb*n, in.‘ai W'yeonilM*. 

‘It was one of the lirst priMei}des of Mr Vivjpp; 
(Jrey that ev(*i'ytbinj^^ was ptissibb* nom* oVer 
emplili(*tl that prineijile belter tban Lord Reacotw,^ 
li(?ld. Member of an alit'ii and p(*rM*euted 
race witlnnif .s<‘tll(‘d restine-plaee or civil 
In* nt.si* to be elinmjiion of a proud landeKi 
focraey, tin* trnsti'd friend of Rritain's tpitwo, 
jirbiter of l‘a]rop<‘',s dc.stinios. \\'(‘ slaml tOO 
bim now', rij^btly to tb'tej'iiiim* bi^ claim 
ness; but ibis oin* may safely sas for p^Ise OjK* 
Itlann*, ncconlinn- to nn'u's jnd}.:m(‘iits -t&t, 
alnmst evt‘rytbine be was the ver\ oi'p*)sit»^>l' luH.' 
^rent julversai_\, Sir (lladslone. He was aSuii'teif. • 
of (‘pi.niam, a splt'inlid debater, rather tban a4||||0vtol*; . 
/n’ possi'ssetl tnal lirst -rat (* n'ljuisite of stafSj.mfi, 
lack of Z(‘al ; In* was mu oin* to be idofe^d oit 
det(*stt*d. 'rin<»u;:liout lie was faithful to ^ IWO ^ 
leading;' b(*liefs in tin* Jewish laei*, and in itt|jBllect 
{iiiearnate b<»rli in liimself); tlnonubonf ^ was 
loyal, ay. as a Swiss »^nard, to his adopt ed 
It may 1 m.* banl to decide wbetln*r be was a 
'Pory, wbetbei In* was not cbielly a )ialei*^f i i)i; 
W’lii.LAS. .Vl least, be was a true b adeiy.^ir inj 
led the 4’ories alwrtNs wbilln'r lie would 
and ofit'ii wliiilier tbi'iiiselves tbc\ woMb]M[ev«.u 
have ooiie. In bis famous l‘'dinb\: i eb 
(lSd7), In* ‘ edncal(‘d ' bis party. '1 In* masj|Kbwo ' 
to bim their lirst (‘Tifianebis(‘iin‘nl , iiml 
by bim w'as for a while rebabiliiaK'd 
of tin* (beat Rowels. His no\eis a,ie a-^ 
as bimself. 'Pbey arc briHiaiitl.\ * 

witty and entcrlaininy ; lait «me vainiySP^fe*'^ 
in them foi humour, patios, any of t . 
«jualilies. 'Pbe\- will .ilwavs, )iowe\ er, be rj||K'.-'ltcgr 
the ke\ tliey tnrnisli to tbeii- antboi s 
ami foi’ tlieil' ea,iie’i til res of bis c.iiil'SiH.'-i i. HM lrkMf'-' 
Rjor.^ibam as ‘ Foamine: l''mb.X( in I ■ '/o - 
Fannin;.: "a ‘ Fb;.rlalan Fas; «ii I.out Lvt^ltoi'i 
as tbe hero of f 'i/t ' / (hokci is Ri;jb^^ Mr 
(Jbidsioiie as “()swald .Millba'ik; of I’lilui^j^il-on, ■, 
in Jiinf ifminii, as ‘ land loM-hampom,’ and 

S.*C (;i..\i)sTo\K, Yoi'Xc ];S';i.\Ni:, It 1 f : iiKN I 
nosK Lk.v<.i'I , and works cOi vl *;ndi'i tluisr art 
t<Mi, Lortf Ih (tcuUHlirJtl t'o.’f .yjininir'i'-. irif/i 
fS.i: ~/.J fl.'^StJl; hi.s .Se.'/f / , i-in . , tdirrd by O 

(‘i ’-'(jIv;. Is"*".') ; an ai ticli oii ai.^ novels, by Leslie StcpTucft; | 
ill the Fot f uiftht! }! F. F Tln»inpsi>n’!J Vuhlip - 

Ofiniion ohA Ijonl Il(ro u„sfif 'd (issr>|; Sir W. Frarci S 
Iji'innlf and /m.n At// i iSpl i; and the Lives of him by 
.lobn Mill (b''b) 3 ), O Foniior (hostile, ItraudeaM 

(Danish, 1 H 7 .S ; Kne. tr.ins. hy Mrs Stiir;;c, 

< 'ucluival Clariaiiy (French, LsSO ), Fwald ( 
llitdinian (dd ed. LS.S.5'i, Kebbel (1888), and 

in Architecture, a small round indtJ^IISlI® 
i .som(dinn*s call(*d an iu\ti'(i(jul. It is of 
i oceurrenci? in architecture, in pieture-fram^fclliJMl® 
j in other objects earv(*d in wood. J)|' 'M 

I ii^ «‘n inferior paiisli-ollieer 

I apjM)int<id bv (he \ cstrv. llis hnsiness is 
rlie vestry, 'to ;;ive m'diee of its 
narisliiouers, to execnti* it" orders, ami 


jMiriHliioiicvs, to it*" aiul 

tt» do and execute all the orders ami busia^iSStJ 
the vestry am’ of the ])aiisl), as their 
b .....Mio o'nne is a.mdied w> 



BEADS 


beaming 


nitjsftonj^er ov ciier of a nnirt, to the; iufevi(»r clnir<*li- 
orticer aiul attoiulant (if a clcryviiiaii iu Scotland. | 
and, as bcifdl, to tho Immiiov of the Jiiace in }nil»lic ; 
proceHsions in a univ(‘rsity. | 

lif'SKls^ a variety of ])ersoiial ornament, made of I 
glass, ])ottery, metal, lioiic, ivory, Avood, jet, amlxo-, ; 
coral, (I^c., and ))erforated s(» tliat they (*an Iwi strung 
on threads and madt^ into iK'cklaces, hiacch‘ts, 
rosark's, *S:c., or Avork('<l on cloth as a kind of (on- 
hroidery. Their use is of great anthpiity, for they 
are found in tin' most ancitmt of tloi Egyptian 
tomhs as decorat i(iiis of th(‘ dead; and Ix'ails snj»- 
posed to Iv'ivti hetm used in barter hy tlie rineni 
ciaiis in trading*AA iili various nati<ins in .Nfricaan* 
still found in couMchnahle numlaus, and are highly . 
va]u(*d hy th(‘ natives under tlie name of ‘ Aggry ' 
heads. The origin <if tin* nann* is \i n known ; 
hut the colour(‘d or variegated gln-ss heads denoted 
hy it an^ unfjuestionahly of anci(mt manufacture; 
thay are s«mn‘times sold for moi-e tliajj I heir weight 
in gOid. Kv(M- >^im‘e tin* httlj century, the manu- ; 
factnn* of glass ImmoIs lias lM*(*n clii(‘fly (‘ngross(*d i 
hy the A"em*tians, and the glass niannfactun'is of j 
Afnrano retain in large nn‘asure fiieir anci(*nt i 
monojioly. liii-mingham is the chi<‘f seat of the j 
manufacture in Hngland. 'the manufacture is ! 
curious : tin* nnOted glass, coloured or uncoloured, : 
is tak(‘n from tin* pot hy two workmen, who slightly ; 
expand tin; (fo/brruo/ oi glass on tin* (Uid of their | 
blowing tubes. Kach man then opt‘ns the hollow ! 
bulb of glass allache<l to his tulie, ,and the tw<* 1 
hulhs, while si ill sot t and higdily ln‘at<‘d. an* joined 
into one. This done, they walk rr.]ii<ll\ away 1 
from ea.eh otln‘r in oitiio'^ite directions, in a long i 
shed like a r^mall rope walk, and draw iln* gla.ss, 
which leiains its tnluihir characti*!* given hy 
tin* blowing, into rods of great length, 

and often «‘\t n'liiely small diameter, t )n eooling, 
which lal\(‘s place \cj\' <jnickl>, th(‘se long rods 
an.* hndv( n up into short lengths if about a 
foot, and a -mall number of tln*s<‘ shorter rods 
are ])hiced on a sham cutting cdgi*, after being 
aniieah.'d, and ar(.‘ cliopped into Icngtiis. Th»* 
roughly cut heads ai’(‘ next plac(‘d in an iron dm m 
containing a mixture of plasie*r and charcoal du<l. 
'The drum is placi d m or over a furnace, and a 
io(a,tor\ m<(\einenl gkim toil. l>y this (operation 
tin; short hits of tubes oj- ]M‘]lorated canes, whi di 
.iM' softened hy tlse ln‘;a, ^ come nmmh.Ml. Tin* 
])l.’>t(*r ami idi.jcoal pi’cAtuU the heads stiekiiig- 
together wljile .oft. ’the h,‘a’ ty and infinite 
\ciiety of \'enet i.ii’ gli s* head- .re ipute w onder- 
ful. d'hey an* sent to almost ,all ji.iifs of the 
worhi, hnt (*spc< iall\ lo Afiicaii ports for tin* ]»ur- 
poses of han(*r iii the intt*iioi’. 

In Ohl ikjglisli, A.'v//' signilicd *a ]»rayer,' and 
In nee eaim* to mean the small jM*rt uat(*d halls 
of gold, sil\' .-tlass, ivoi c, or hard-wood, us*' 1 
’or k»*<*piug account of tin* nnnilxT of praters n* 
•cated. curious transfer of fhe uaim* from 

liat is co\nk(*d i!i'. ]>ra-vers to tint, which is 
med to count them, tiuos its exa* t panilh.*! in 
‘pauish, when* rmnf't, ‘.ahead,' i.' inmi mutar, 
^t<» count.' Tin* old i hvast* ‘to hid one's heads' 
beans sinijdy ‘to sjty om‘'s luaye' . : ’ aTid tin* 

I todern pluasi ‘ lo toil one's lte,.ds,' liie.ally ‘t(» 
limber (»m‘'s |)ravers,' now nuans simp!', ‘to ya\ 
me’s prayers ' A (eitain nutul er (»f such heads 
irung on a tl read maU»*s a UosaJA ((].v./. A hrt/rs 
'OH or l)C<lvs(r(nno n is one w ho prays toi another. 

. . eixoiis of station ano W(*altli in old times ‘had 
' jfularly appoint(*d bedesmen, who A\t‘i(* }>aid to 
? lary lf(‘a\'t*ii with their -^ i pdcatlon c' I»cd(*sim*n 
' '({Ueiitly lived together in hosoihit.^, {iiid joined 
lU’avers for tln*ir found, i-s ai.« ‘iietaetors, and 
'S"f nee /av//7mi/.s'c is synonvmous with ;vu almshousi*. 
*ie King's lh*d(*smcn In S roi ml were li( eusi'd 
•nendiciints (s(‘c lha LutuWNsh A common form 
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of signature at oml tinn* was : ‘ Your hounden 
h(*desman,' or ‘ Vonr^nmhie hedeswomaii,’ instead 
of the modern ‘ Nh)ui’\>edi(‘nt servant.’ 

Beagle. (i>r(d>ahly from Fr. /ah/m /7r, ‘wi«le* 
throat ), the smalh*st. variety of lioiiinl, fonm rlv 
mncli ns(*d in Kngland for hare hunting. It has now 
herm almost wholly supersedeil hy the llani(‘r 
(<|.v.), to which its name is sometimes given, d he. 
tnu; beagle is .'-maTei than tin* hanh'i,* laiiging 
from 1(» to 1.") imdies in heighi at the slmulihu- 
(h(‘low' whi<*h height it is dillienlt to obtain wi*!!- 
d(w<‘loj»<‘<l s]iecimcns), stout and eomnaet in niak(*, 
with long pi'iidnlons ears, smooth-nair(‘d. some- 
tiim*s dark Imovn, with a sjjvak or spot of white 
about tin; neck, hut gen«‘rally niaik<‘d in the same 
wjyv a.s foxhonmls or harriers. d’lu* heagh* is 
]>rized for its ke«*n scent and ]iersevt‘rane(* ; and 
: although iimeli dista,nc<‘d hy tin* ban* at first, it is 
j almost sure to kill it. it was (‘iistomary in Kng- 
land, in lomu'r tiim*s, when beagles w(‘ie us(*d, 
lo t«dlow th(‘ chas«* on fnt)l, a Imnting ])oIe lu*ing 
(*m ployed t<> as.-,ist in leajiiug. 'I'lie cry of the 
beagle during tin* chase lias h«*(‘n legardrd as 
parlienlarly musical. Idn* siuallrr lucuds, though 
extremelx delicate animals to rear, were pief'‘n('d, 
at fiist, perhajis, for the [iroloiigat ion of tin* chasi* ; 
and the diminutive siz«* of a pack or ‘ciy' of 
beagles hecaim* a boast. See Doc.;. 

Bi'Sik. S(‘(* Ihi.i,. 

I ..loMiL Smith, a distinguished physi- 
cian and }ih.\ siologist, horn in London in l.S!2S, 
stndi(‘d medicim* at King's ('olh*ge, wh(*r(* In; 
afterwards became profc'".or. He.ddes the usual 
professional distinct i' » K ic* is h'. K.S., nnd a mem- 
Imm- of sci<‘]uili(* societies in Sweden, Nvw A'ork, 
t Italy, nml Lclginm. lie h.is made minilierh'ss 
I eonl lihntions lo tin* /.>//■ >1 ami ollnu’ ->pecial 
journals, aiel ha* wrillen hooks of ^reat \a.Iiie on 
mieroscoos, khim'y dise!i'>(*s, min.uy d«‘pordts, the 
I distrilmfion of 7n*ivi- to voluntaiy mu.-'i-h*, tin; 

.'.inietuie am) giowth of tin* tissues. More* import- 
! ant still are hi. or I.iJ'r, Fnrrr^ (tmi 

! ^loftri ^ IS7tf): /a/t y /n f/o'ir Itijfiffncr tfjK/n 

* /t> i/'lf/nffs- 'ritof/if/if |)S71); /a’/c o/tt/ Vilol Artiun 

in lludili nnd y>/,v* a.sc (isya); and 

• V: (rtiri of Mrdi<'i)ii' in SI i(jht A d no }(t,s (l.S.Stf). 

, Bl^aill (A.S. hram, ‘a tr(*e'|, any piece of 
I wood, long like a lo'e. In tin* art>, the word has 
I many spe<*ial lechui<‘ai applications. It is the nann*, 
for instance;, tor pait of a w «*a\ ing-hiom, of a 
j balance, ami of a stationary *-team'engiin*. beam 
j ill engineering i.s a stiong stay of wood or 
I of iron, for su)»].oaing lat<*ia! ]ii, -suie. In .-hip- 
I building it is apjdicd to ;in,\ <>) |ho lrans\(‘i,vc 

j jiieees of frainiug extending acios-- tin* hull. lu 
: sliip iin*asuremeut it im*aii hi-eadlli at tin* w;iles 
i (see Tonn.Vc; i:). d'he [xisition of tin* hc.aius, 

■ str<*tchiug ac'i’o.ss a shi]> at right angles to the 
; keel, has given origin to maip\ t«‘chnical jihrascs 
UM.*d on shiphoard. ‘ ( >n tin* starhofird Ix'am ’ 

: is a]i}‘li(*d to any di-=tanl point, out at s<*a. at 
; right angh's to the kt'c 1, .iinl on tin* stai hoard or 
i right hand- -as \ iewed fiom tin* stern--sid(* of the 
j ship, ‘ ( fii till* port beam ' similarly applies to the 
I left hand. ‘On the well her beam ' is that side of 
j tin* ship which receives or is towards the w'ind. 

’ ‘ lie fore tin* h(*am' is the h(>aring of any object 
when seen mon* in jwLame than <ai tin* beam. 

‘ Abaft the beam ' is the reverse ot the exnr(*ssi<ui 
just noted. ‘On iior beam ends ' is a]>plii*d to tin* 
position of a ship w lien .so much inclineil to one side; 
that the beams )u‘conn* nc.'irly vcutieal. 

Beaming the art of winding tin* weh on the 
w*eaver s h(*ain in a. manm r suitable lor weaving 
with vegavo to i'lvmnc-s aiid eveiir.ess. It is to some 
extent a sp(*ciid employm(*nt, followed hy workmen 
trained as heainer-. S<*e AN t-PWlNc;. 
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BKA.M-TUKK 


Uesini-tro€\ ^Vll^rK ( (n ln , si*o Pyrus), 

a. tn.*e of ‘iO ^O foot in lioi^^lit, /'v iiativt; of almost all 
parts of lMir()po ami of ror^/^jH»ioHji;X climates in 
Asia, not uncommon in th(‘ ' imnintainous ilistricts 
of liritain, and irc'qmmtly ]»lantiMl. It has hoon 
variously r(*f<Trcd hy botanists to s(‘voral allied 
genera. Sorhns, ( h ata*]L!:us, and Mespilns. It has 
a straight erect trunk, and a round or oval 
head; the leav(*s ar(* o\ate, cut and s(*rraled (in 
some varietK's dcseplv lohcaM, wliile ami downy 1 m‘- 
noath ; th(‘ Howtos in lar;i‘e Ito ininal corymhs ; tin' 
fruit scarlet, of th<‘ si/e of small peas. The fruit is 
acid ami astrin^omt, hut het'omc's a^retoihlo when 
in a state of incipient <h‘cay ; it is sonietinuis called 
Stnl) or Sto vict'-herrv. and restonhh's tin* trm* S«‘r 
\ i<‘e (m.v.) in (jualily, althom^di mnch smaller. Il<‘er 
is niatle of it hy fermentat i<»n, ami hy distillation it 
> icMs a powerful s]>irit. 'Fhe wood is v(‘i\ hard, 
and of a tim^ close irra.in, y(‘llowish white, hut 
easily staim'd, and capable of taking a hiLjh polish. 
It is miudi used in turnery in making liamlles to 
kni\t's and forks, wood(*ii sjMKUis, parts of \ari<nis 
musical inst ninieiits, and eo; 4 s for the wheels of 
machin(*ry. 

IICUII if^ tenn Used to desi^tiate the se<Mls of 
various plants, htit in 1‘ai^land is ^(‘nerally applied 
to those of dill'erent s}>ecies helon^j^iniC to the natur.al 
order L<*; 4 uminosa‘, as, for instance, tin* (’oinmon 
liean {Fnfm rnh/itrl.s\, the rreneli, Kidm*y, or 
Haricot lle.an [Phftsra/ (fs ruftfun's)^ tin* Molu<*ca 
Heau {(rtn'ltnirh'tnf hinnhirrl/n), the Locust Bean 
{frrtffotu'o si/iffifif], the Tonka Bean ( /h)//e/v,e 
tKfi/ntfff], and others. Tin* term is also aoplied 
to the s('(‘ds of otln'V jdauts widely ditVenmt 
from each other ami from the Leouminosa*. Of 
tIm'sc the Pitclinrim Bean, tin* se<*<l lohes of ..Vce- 
fnndrn imrluirfi, a relative of tin* (’iiinamon and 
a native of tropical South Aim‘rica : St len.atius’ 
Bean, the ■'eed of lijHnita uinm'n, closely allied to 
Strtfr/i iioi tin* source of stry<*liiiia, ami itself 

stron;j:lv impreo!iat(‘d with tin* d(*a,dly (pialilies 
of that <lru-' ; the I'^i^yptian or Sa<‘red Bean, 
the seed of ydnnihht^i s/irr/ostun , an a«piatii‘ 
pi. nt held in veneration hy east<*rn peo]»les : and 
Mn* remarkahle (\i,lahar Bean ((j.v.). J'h fh'ios'i/ff/tui 
rrmnostnn, ai’e a few of tin* niaiiv instances of 
plants whost* s(‘eds are ]io](ularly de,d;^matMl heaiis. 

'I’ln* common h(‘;Mi is a \aluahle source of foo<l to 
man and aninnils in most of the temperate climah's 
of the «;loln*. It is of eastein ori;;iii. and was enh 
tivated l»\ the K;j:yptian.s, tin* (jlreeks, and tin* 
ihnnans, who introdueed it into Britain. Tin* 
varieties a.ri* numerous, seNeial of tiieni hein,n 
adajtted to lii ld cultiNation. It is oidy used as 
human fo<»d in this eonnliy in the .Lrr«*en or un- 
ripe slate, hnt. the ripe l»eans arf* valuahh* as food 
for jji^^s, horses, .and ea^»^•. 'I lie (Jreeks ainl 
Bomans looked upon it as in .some respects a .sacred 
plant; in the, Itoman fi*stival of Lemnralia (see 
Bkmcrk^] tln^ fatlier of the family threu hhu’k 
beans over his he-.ul, reiieatin;.: eertaiu traditional 
w'onls. Pythagoras torhade his di.sci]>l*s to eat 
beans. Beans W(*re used )»y the aneient (Jreeks 
and others in ^'otin;t; hy ballot, and a survival of 
tliis custom has Iin;^m’ed in tin* eh'ction of kiii;*s 
ami ([ueens at Twidftli Nii^lit and otin r fea.-''ts. 

ihnins of the or4linarv kind lM*lon;^' t«.» om* species, 
h'i(ha natural order f .e;^iin,iiios:e. 'I’lie 

common field varieties are the I’iek Bean, the 
Scotch Morse Bean, the White (Muster, the ('hal- 
teiis, and the M'ijit<*r Bean, 'riu ijsKlen sorts 
fotluM* than French beans) an* \ .such a.s 

Tam;.^p*»d.s and W'iml.soi's, ami a.'e ; 4 ‘e/ierafly known 
as ‘ hro.Ml l>e;vMs ’ -iln; proMu Ida! ’ >"••■»*- ■*••'* 

U“*d a:'- food, es]n*eiallv hv lue \ 
iti Bn^; a.m! B* an.- ;.-r“'’ 
ch'SMS of ami an; 

wheal oi some uthe; i;raln cioo. '(’he most 


i>eans ami haeori 
hv the pieuvr classes 
best on the heavier 
nsually i>lant<*d after 
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moll method of ])reparin»x tln^ land is to 
in farm-yard inannre (‘arly in antnmn. 'J’he 
moil concentrated manures, otlier than potash, 'fj^m 
as a rule jioor results. The seed, 2 hiisliels 
Imshels per acre, may tlieii h(* ilrilh'd, or sojlji.^ 
may he delayer! till Fehinary, when the lai;ftl tt 
fouml to hr* mrdlowerl hy thr* \\intr*r frostJi^; 9 
hiishr'ls to 3i huslir‘ls of se(*(l is thr*n rer|uirf3il 
.sninr* sprin^-.sown variety ; .M inr*hr*s is a. ^^oorl riojil^ 
for wintr*!* plantinp, ami 2 inehr‘.s in .*iprin;4; IjS 
inr*hes is a er>nvenient rlistance het^\rHm thr.*, 
allowing space f<u‘ thoronp^h hr)r.s<*dirK‘in”’ ‘ JUI« 
hanrl-hricin;;, w hir-h is ncr*r‘.ssary, as the bean is ^ 
rlirt\ crop. Jlean.s may l>e hroaricast anrl cr>vei'©tl 
r‘asilv hy harrowinji;, hnt the system, althont^h 
simplr*, is ohj«‘etionahl<*, hr'cansr* the land cannot 
he properly clr*anr*d w hr*ii (he r-rop is ;.;rowin;;, ami 
r.itlier more seed is lU'ce.s.'^a.ia . Sowint^ may he 
done «‘vt*ry .se(‘oml furrriw while the lanrl is heinji 
plrm;ili<‘rl, hy mr-ans r)f Ih'cve’s ]>atent sowru’ attardied 
tr> tin* ph»u.iih. This system is well suiter] to ]»(ant 
iii ;4 beans in autumn rm laml heinj.^ hrokr*ii ni» fniin 
}^ni:<s. Antnmn sown la-ans ^'row rla* Iir‘a\'iest ^ !Op, 
if tlir‘y e.scajx* severe w intr*)- frosts nr fie«jnenl .aid- 
rli*ii chaii;;r‘ of tr*mpr*rat iirr*, which is j\])t to hiP 
thr*m ; (hey arr* alsr> rt*arly tr) harve.st in Kn^^hiud. 
with thr* M heat -r i-op. ami can hr* cut w ithout inj ir* 
in harl weathru- rlurin;.i‘ liarvi'st. w liir‘li i- a ^^vr'at r ruc 
venience, as wr*!! as a saxin;,; r»f exjir'nse. Sjuin^i;- 
sown beams jirr* rather latm- in cr>mi)io (<> malnnty, 
whir*li im‘ans in .I'hu.'laiirl rlr>ail rija*. In Sr*otlaml, 
h<‘an.s are r*nt at an t*arlir‘r sta;jrr\ as tin* straw at 
limr*s u.-t‘d fur In use ftMldm*, hein;,^ nsnallx r*]n>}>pe(i 
anrl nii\r*d willi hay r»r ruit straw. Bipr-inal hr'iim 
arr* ;;rouml intr> bean mr*,al, nsr'd as frt<Ml for hr*j!^ 
and cattle, mnl srinn*! imr'.s marlr* into r*oai>e hr^Wi. 
Bt*ans takr* Ion;.r(*r to dr> ai’tr'r heirie put intr> ,sitr0ji,j 
than cr*rr‘al err»)).-. hnt ai>' jn)t so r'a.-ilN injured In 
harl wr*alhr‘r; tln x arr* st;M*kr*rl in tin* same way ^;* 
w heat , r)pr‘nin;;‘s In'in;;' h*ft throu-li tin* star*kf^ fot 
vr'ntilalion, to prr*x ent nninldin;.: ami in jniy to tl»£ 
ser‘«l. Br'aiis ,a)‘»* lial)lr‘ to heattar*kr‘d hy 
wlir*n j.^row n nndr*r unfavrmrahle t irr'nmstanctjpf. 
At timr*s a fun^iis a)*pr*ars in the form of 
colonr<‘rl palr*ln*s on the h*.*i\r*.- and ]km1s. H; tLiedli 
• liseasr‘s are ]ar;^r‘ly rlex eloped, thr* eroj> is 
jdoupjlierl rloxvn as a ^or'cn mannie atlr*r hr'inp; 
hy rr)llin; 4 . 'I’lir* niost seiioiis inser t rm'my 
firrfn or Blar k I>r>lphin. which l^'j^ins 

tr»p ot the plant, ami muJtiplxino intr) luyr^l^. 
r'rrveis ami <h*-troy- It. If laUi'U in tiim*, 1 h&imi 
nia\ he saverl h\ r iitt in;.; 'rlf tlc' too.^ : .i not , .itj'ligi 
to he r‘aten r>fl‘ ;xrer*n h\ slna p, m' i! cot niauiwR; 
fr»r foorl, it ina> hr* plnu-_hf‘<l iri. 1 hr> hmiihhx ef-» 
]>ier<-<*s t]irrm;^h at tin* ha-e <»t tin* MoWivr (■ 
reai‘li tin* honcN’, hut tio' is jiel ))mW ilnm; 4 lit to hr 
injurious. 

'I In; l'’ir‘ncli Bean ) ar)d thf 

Sr-ai let Bunner (/’. rormr c,^) are ^•rr)wn in most 
h'n;^li.sli ;.,arrlens, anrl th*’ pnrl.s eat»*n as vc^^eteijldes. 
'rhr*y r>honlrl hr; evowii rin ii<*li laml in a 11110*111^1 
stale ; frr*sli manure is injnrirms tr) th<‘m. • 'Th* 
runners, hr’in;; harrly, arr* sown tr)Wfnrls the 
.April in rr>\vs * 2 ', tt» e ft*et ajrart ; French 
)M*in;r delicate, aie not .sow n till dnm*, wlie^’ j 
i.s ;,'one. Tin* runm'is, if thr* tr)ps arr* ni})|>^ 
the vines in .Inne, (*ontinue tr) yiehl until aili^^l] 
frosts set. in ; lMr*nch beans oo r)iV ninr*h earli( 6 lfi^j.i 

Tin* h(*ans ;.i;rr)wn in tin*, rniterl Statr‘s 
the most j)art eitln*r haricots or clr)sely allirak^lCllW^, 

Kcail-<*ap4^r, n name applied tr) 
fuhmjo^ \vhr).sr* flow'r*i*-hurls are useil in thr; F««ir 
a .snhstitute /or t*ajM.‘r,s. 

Beatl Feast i.-* a namr* for an annual i\mmi 
;.:iven hy em])loyers tri tlnur wr)rk])eoph* — priisMinlj 
so callerl l)e*''*ise fun/)-,' or a bcfoi-fj/onse 
prr)minefit ly in tin* r**j)ast. 


/ 
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BEAN GOOSE 

■ Reuii liloose, S(‘(‘ 

Rt^aii liiii^'s Festival. SeoTwKLrni J)av. 

Bear (f‘ a of larj^^o inamnuils in 

the onlor ('arnivora. "rhc\ difhM- from tim 
cat ainl do^ types in hoin.^' much less markedly 
carnivonms in liahit and >t,rin'tni(‘. 

(ienentl (Vmr(frfrrs. -TIk’i stout body with thick 
le^^s and very slant tail is (*overe<l M'ith lon;^: sha;,',L;y 
fiir ; the «*ntire undei- surfaces of ih<‘ nak<'d palms 
arnl soh‘s rest on the ; 4 round in what is ternaMl 
plantigrade, fashion; the, long (daws are compara- 
tively hli^nt, and are not n^tra^'tih' ; tin* more oj- 
less (doiigat<‘d hJ^id, with slmrt |•(Mlnd♦Ml hairy (*ars, 
runs out into a hliint somewhat hog-like snout ; 
the hony (;\terfial car hulh ( tymjianic hnlla), so 
conspicuous on tla^ skulls of most carnivores, is 
here rudimentary; the t«*eth have the sana‘ numher 
and arrangenuMit as thosij of the dog, hut in 
as»' nation with the omnivorous an<l larg(dy vegi*- 
tari.iU di(‘t tlm ('.aiiiia's nunain h*ss dev(dop<Ml, tin* 
special cutting t«M3th (scctorials) Ic.-ss sharp, and 
tlie molars hav<i Ihillened and 1 uh(‘r«'ulated grinding 
surfae(^s. Compared with the higher cainivor(‘s, 
l)ears are slow and less aggr(*ssiv(‘, relying nn)re 
upon strength than ennning. and more or h*ss 
coMt(‘nt(;d with V(‘gctahl(* f(»od. 'I'liough clumpy 
and lu'avy animals, they an* thoroughly acli\e, 
and sonn*. of lh(‘m swim and climh with much 
agility. Most of them sl(*<‘p through the wint(*r, 
when their foixl is usually scarce, and it is at this 
season that tin* young cuhs an* Imuu, 

Ihsturjf, 111 the (*ai liei- ag(‘s of cisilisaiion h(*a.rs 
hulk'al much more largely l>oth in tin* imaginative 
and the ])ractical lift* of men. In (in*ece tin* hear 
was king of tin* woods and sacred to Ih.ina, though 
nolu* the less a favourite ol»j«‘ct of tin* (diase. H<* ! 
is a promiin*nt ligiirc* in the niUnologi(‘s and hen>- | 
tah*s ol Norllieih Knrope ; and the saim* mixed ; 
rcveri'iiee toi’ a f<M niidal>l(‘ antagoni'' is «*\hil»it<‘d 
st.ill hy tilt* Noi’tli Ameriean Indians, n\ ho <‘\cus(‘ 
lhems»‘lves (or t*aling it hy an «*lahorate pr(*fa.e«* 
compliment and r(‘spect. Heais uscd to he common 
h»*asts of chas(* in r’liropt*, as many peisonal and 
local iiann.'s ahnndantiy testifs. l.arg(* numhers 
wen* import<*d to Uoiin* from various (juartcis, 
(‘specially lowanh the declirn* of the (*mpin*, ainl 
suppli(*d a.hnndant material foi’ lln^ enn*! eonlliets 
of the am))hitln*jitn*s. It i indeed on n*cord that 
as many as a thousand heais wf*?e on one occasion 
exuilnlcd. Uear-hait ing p^e^a.iied to much laier 
dat(,*, and even in (he time . f (,)u(ien Klizah(*th 
am! ln*r successor ii was a. lecognise*! fashionahh* 
amux'iiieiit l**go to tin* lM‘ar gard(*ns, and sc»* tin* 
N'ictims worriiMl to tleath hv dogs, 'I’lie Ji.inn* lirtnH 
playfully given lo hears is deri'od fnmi tin* old 
jM)em liti/ifnr* Htr Fn,r when the hear has 

tln3 name <*! ' IJrown;’ ‘lullin’ being tli(3 I)’Ueh 
Hpelliiig of ‘brown.’ 

J)‘sf r(fjttfi(tn. - 'I’ht* genus, though not a large 
one, is wid«*ly dir*S vihut(al in eohi and temptuatf* 
regions, ami in tin* st ehnlt'd uphi ids of some 
wanner countri(*s. Alamt ten species fn.M|uent 
various parts of Kuropo, .Asia, .‘imi A«uth Ami*nca, 
while tli(3 .VlricHfi liear ( f rmirffo ri) of the 
Atlas Mountains, and the South American Sp(‘c- 
taVled Hear 1 f urmitns) the And(*s are the only 
two re]uesentati v('s kuowui to occur on thi'sf* two 
contiiients. Th ir gt*ogratdiical range has ln^en 
gi'adually h(*coming more ami more rosiiicted. 

From tin* 1 Miocene strata of Europe and the 
deposits of the Siv alik Hills, two (*:.llnct species 
of l»ear have Imu'Ii dn. up ( U ft rrrrnmsis and 
ctrnsrt(s). The Posi -pliocene .hiro])(*an (Xives 
are I'ioli in remains of th(‘ Ireat Eave-hoar 
( E, sheln'Hs), along witli those of the still ahundarit 
Hriz/dy. iVoiie of ahov. ‘xriuct forms diller 
niarkeijjly from (*xistiiig species, hut related genera 


SE 

like Arctoth(‘riiim Ind I iya iian to.'« lead hack to 
siieli a ]U'imitiv(* tkrm as Amphlrifon, which is 
snpp(>s(‘d to i»*«tt * I iV converging jtoint of the dog 
and hear family lines.” 

1>ilfrrriit Forms. 'Pla* common Ihow n l*.(*ar(fh’- 
sus ftrrfos)^ a varialde sp(^(*i(‘s, inhabiting Euro]>(’ 
and Asia, and leganh'd hy some «is identical with 
the black l)(*ar of North Am(*rica. It us«'d to he 



Ceiiinieii l>ro\\n In‘Hr(f', -i'to.!). 


found in Ihitain. hiii s(*i*ms t(f haac been exter- 
niinat(*d in Scotland al»oiil the* (‘iid (»f tin* lltli 
(.•(.•ntnr\. It mcasnn's alMUir (i ha*! in length, and 
stands h*(*t --v so liigh at tJa* dioiildcrs, M’la* 
long fur }'r<‘domiuauliy dark Itrowu. hut v(*iy 
varial.h* in colour, IMuw eat all sorts of things 
roots. lM'rri(*s, \ig(‘lahlcs, aids, honey, lish, iVe., 
and when tla^se tail, olla*!' (|ua«lrup(*ds hoLh small 
ami I Age. 'ria* mah*s and feiuah's om 1\ im*et at 
jiairiiig time, atel tin* males are said to he more 
iiH'liued to (*a.t the cubs tlian in any way to (‘are 
for iln‘m. 'riu* molli(;r hear, on tlu* oth(‘r hand, is 
<h'Vol(‘dly fond (d lier (dl'spring, is n*ady to defend 
them at all costs, and when in their company is a 
most 'laiigeron.s animal In spir»‘ of tin* slinllling 
awkward gait, the luov, n hears are agile animals, 
eliinhinx ami s3MmmiMg with ease, ami aide to 
attain a. c(»nsideral»h.‘ s]K*ed in running. 'I’lit'ir 
.sensi's of .••Mi«‘ll ami h(*a ring- are ' er\ a< Mte. \N'li(*n 
hung(*r pronijds lliem to attael i.irge (piadrupeds, 
their usual n etiiod is to hug their piey to death 
within their powerful anus. At tiu* heginning of 
winter, wJi(‘ii food is h(*eoming seaice, hut Ix-fon* 
tlie hear has had time to get out of condition, it 
seeks soiiK* sli(*lte,red iiook iii a cavi* or hollow tree, 
and after making its(*lf snug and comfortahh*, falls 
into a w int(*r sh*ep. Onring wint(*vlhe femah* givi*^ 
birth to from one to threi eiihs, which are eherish(*(l 
in the lair until sjirit'g. 'rh(*.\' remain hlind for 
alxMit a month, and tin- suckled for oth(*r two. 
When the hears reappear after their huig n/st they 
are thin and W(*a.k, and not unnaturally voracious. 
'I’hey attain a (oiisiderahh* longc\ily of 40 to fit) 
years. When kept in captiNity tlu'y s(‘em a))t to 
sink into a jdileginatic mood, lo w hich they appear 
to havf* a natural }»rcdisposition : th(‘y iiiaN, how- 
ever, 1 m* taught to dance clumsily on tlu'ir broad 
soles, and an* said to have a good ear for ninsic. 
Numerous '.f'ori(*s are told, moreover, of th(?ir ath'c- 
iionate dis]M»sition \vliei\ ]»ro]>erly treated, though 
they are gi'Mcrally soineil and crossed hy contiinu 
iiieiil. The skills an* gn*atly valiu'd, the Ih'sli of 
tie* cubs is vmy palatable, hears’ paw's form a 
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siK'cijil <U*lic}icy, am tlio fat trl»oar's m-ease is a curious li'^lit-colourcd rinjis round tlie eves. A- 


well-known urit^ueut. Tn K inndiatka, fliflcrout 
juirts of the hear, whi(‘h is xfiny eo.omou, are us(mI 
in a ;:'reat variidy of ways— e.;;'. the intestines 
for window-panes. 

'I'ho Anieiican Black Bear (f ’/vsvM' (f/urrirKHtf.s) 
is re;;'ar(h‘<l hy moih* as merely a variety cd the 
former, from which it <lillers only in a few trivial 
characters, sucli as Idacker fur, more slemler snout, 
mor(‘ coinex forehead, and the lik<*. It iidiahits 
North America, is even more thorou;;hly vej;etarian 
than the Knrasian form, and mindi less dauj^erous 
than the (iri/zly. If food he ahundant in the late 
autumn, and the hears in <‘onse<iuenc(' in ^u)od 
condition, they fall into a wint<*r sleep in an often 
snow co^ ered hi<lin;^-plaee. They are reverenced 
or almost worshi})i>ed, hut at tlie same time hunte»l 
and eaten hy the. Indians. The skins are lai«^ely 
utilis(‘d for caps, ni^s, ^c. , ami value from 1*1 to l‘:i. 
Closely related to tlie above, forms are the Syrian 
Bear of Lebanon and tlie Balestim? mountains, and 
lh<‘ Indian White Bear of the TIimalayas. The 
former species {U. ,v?/c/<e*e.v ) is repeatedly men 
tinned in the Bihle, and was mucJi u.sed in tin* 
Ivoinan e.xhihitions. The Himalayan Bear ( f/. /-vo- 
OiUimis) is probably only a variety. 

distinct from tlie above is the (bizzly 
B<*{ir ( r. /ior/'/biiis', c/yo/vv/.v, or /rroj ) of North 
America (from Mexico to (IC N.), a \ery Iar;»e, 
stron;^', and fierce animal, childly at home on tin* 
Bocky Mountains. Thou^di tin* (‘haract eristics of 
this ]K)werful species are well marked, it was not 
till the explorations of Lewis and Clarke in LSO‘Jl-(i 
that it N\as known to be a distinct type. The dark 
brown fur has a ’;ood d(‘al of .^ray about tin; ln*a<l, 
the cars an* sliort a.nd conical, the foreheml broad 
and Hat, the tail e\tr<*m(d\ short, the claws lon^, 
curvi'd, and uhitish. 'Phe adult (bi/zly cannot | 
climb trees. It is larj.i'er and stouter than the brown j 
bear, nmre niarke<lly carnivorous, and a very much | 
more formidable lieast of chase. It is .said to 
i»e able to dra^^ a bufl'alo carcass alonjj,-, and is by 
far the most feroidous ot bears. Attacked by man, j 
it ’vill pursiK* tin* assailant till the last. It is | 
e\i raord inaril y tenacious of life. A case is authen- | 
lieated of a Crizzly receiving;' ten balls in its body, 
four of which ])assed through its lunj^s ami two 
throu;,di its heart; it neveitlieless swam half a 
mile, and did not suecumh for twenty minutes. 
The skin is less valuahU* than that of the hrown 
and hlaek hears. The Imliaii or Tihetan Black 
B(*ar ( f \ (ibrftf tfus ) iuu\ the .lapane.si^ species {(\ 
japanirKs) do not ilitler markcilly from any of the 
precedin;^. 

Somewhat dillerent from the hears above de- 


elosely related species inhabits the islaml of For- 
mosa. 

'Phe Bidar or White Bear of tin* Arctic refj:ions 
(over the whole Polar zom*) ( Thahfsamrtos or Vrsus 
marifimits) has a comparat ively narrow head, a 
pointed snout, small rounded cars, and alon^ neck. 



I’olar Boar ( Ut'tmn inariUn\it»). 

'Phe jj; rind in;;- teeth are smaller and narrou er tlian 
usual, ami t he soles of tin* f<*el more hairy, d'hey 
feed juinci]>ally on lish ami seals, rarely attaclvin;jf 
terrestrial ipuulni}»e<ls, and not despisin-^ vej.;etiihle. 
food in slimmer. 'Pliey an*, the lar;';est l»eais, often 
measuriii;;’ h feet in length, and ari* proportion- 
ately stl•oll;,^ 'J’hey nnoe heavily, )»ut not slowl\ 
over the ii*e, and an* abb* to swim with mncli 
swiftness and enduranee. 'Pbey are more aipialic 
than any of tbe other s]K*eies. 'Pales of polai 
explorations s-eem to show (bat tbe white bear is 
more a;^;;re.s.-.,ive towanis man than any of the otiie'- 
s[»ecies, and it is certainly tbe most carnivorous 
l\pc. .\s food is abumlanl in winter, tlic males at 
least ilo not M'em to liiberiialc. 'Phe sbe-b(*.>rs. 
howt'ver, Piml sbeh(*red madvs in tlie autumn, and 
1 bear one to tbn*e cubs in midwinter. 'Phe diwellers 
! ill tbe far north an^ fond of buntin;^ tin* jtolav bear, 
and use the llesb for food, tin* fat for laiiiiiii;;- and 
curative jmi-j»os»‘s, the sinews as twim*. and fin* 
skill for elothin;r. 'Pbe ;L;<‘nns AH tn’npus is ef some 
importance as a eininectin;^ link betw»*en the laxai's 
]>roper and other cariiiviues likii tbe Panda (4. v.). 
See ('AKNlVdHA. 

Bear« Bkkk, or Bkki;. See Bai;li\Y. 


scribed are a few forms for wbieb separate ;.u*iiera (btKVT and Lrrn.K. S(*e Ti:; A Ma.Jok 

are often ere<-ted. 'I’lie Mala\aii Snii Bear 
[Hi'lantn.s or Ursus HUtfinpni ks), inliabitiii;( the 

.Malay Are)iipela,^m, has a simrt, broad head, loii”- | Bcar-liaitill^ir. Tn ‘lillereiit countries hears 
extensile toiioue, short, smooth, hlaek fur, and I were formerli made ohiccls of (‘iin*! sport, h; >cin;( 
r(*markal)ly hm;j: claws. Its maximum leii^tli is baited witli dojjs. In Kn^thind it was a la urilc 
about 41 , feet. It does ;;'reat dama.’^e to the cocoa- amusemi'iit as early as the rei»;n oi Hen 
nut plantations. 'Pln^ Slotli Bear {Mdursns or whilst at a later ]>eriod a ‘ royal hear- ward 
Vr.sus Inhiatus)^ which is still more diverj^ent, ollicer re;;‘ularly attaehe.d to the royal lion 
iiibahits the monntainons re;;ions of Soutliern Asia I Phe sport is freipientlv alluded to hv Shak 
and t’evlo/i. Tin* first upner front footli is <ih.sciit j .-oid Ben »Jon.soii, ami it ^yas not only enci 
oj- shed \cry early, and ilie other t<*th are very by t^hieeri Klizaheth, hut it was plaeeil um 
small. Slotli hears aie clumsA , mc<>u» . .aiimals, 0 : p.ii ticulur pat roiia^u* ()f lier majesty. / 

to 0 f<.*et Ion;*-, with slia^f^Jiy idack fui, and with | the I*rivy-conncil, in July loDl, ju'oliihit 
prolon;4ed snout and lips which aax* utiliseO in ' |M*rforiiianee of ))lays on 'Phursdays, heca 
sm^kin;^- whitii ants out of their nests. 'Phey are 1 Phursdays hear-haitinp; and the like ])astiiiie», 
for the mo.st part contented with insect'^, loiies. and been usually )»iactise<l ; and an iuiuin*ti( 

ve^retables, nut oftf*n do <*oiisid(‘rahlc iiama;j;c to same efle<*t was .-.ent. to the Lord Mayor creiu 

the planlati m.M. Pbev mlmit lieiii*; readily it is stated ‘ that in ilivers places tbe. playi (o use 

tauieil, and are often led ai;<>ut by Imlh'n ju;^f;ler-. to recite their plays to the ;4reat hurt ami ntruc- 

Tbc Sj)^ ctacled P.o.'vi- 01 « 1 h* Pcriivian ami Chilian tion of hcar-haitiuij:, and the like pastim which 

A.i hs {Trc'hrrrto.'i or /'/.vn.v omaftfs) is a small are maintained for licr majesty’s pleasu The 

foii.i alnnii tk', feet bojo, willi hl.ack fur, and ipiecn’s hears were ke)»t at the l^iris dens 
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.Baiiksilic, Southwark, (‘1 om‘ to tlu‘ rivor, iuiijumI 
after Uolu*rt <le l^iri^, a iiolileinau of the time of 
Kiehavtl IT. Kvery town of importaiu'e at tliat | 
time kei»t its hear, i>ear-wanl, ami ]>aek of (lo*;j>. It ! 
is hardly iieces.sarv to add tliat he.ar-haitiuj;, like j 
hull aud ha<l>j:er I)aitiii; 4 ', has lorn.; heeii iirikiiowii iu j 
Eii^^laml, liavinj^C i»rohi]»ited hv ])ar]iameut hi 

IS.T). ‘ j 

Ki^arhcrry, Tlie IIkd ItKAKiiKirKv {Arrtu- \ 
urn ursi) is a small trailin'^ ever|j;re«‘.T\ ! 
sliruh, eommon in th«i llij^hlaiids of Scotland aiul I 
in tlu^ Hehrides, ami ranjjfinjj; over tlie northern 
parts of ^i'^uropi^ Siberia, and Nortli .America. It 
j;ro\vs in dry, lieatliy, and rocky jilace^^. 'I’he 
ilowiMs are in small crowded terminal racemes, •of a 
heaiitiful rose c.olour. Tlui herrh^s are austere ami 
mealy ; they are said to he lai '^ely eaten hy hears 
in northm’ii regions, (irouse also feed on them. 
Tin* dried h'.aves an^ used as an astringent ami 
tor e iiitMlicine, es[»ecially in chronic all'ections of 
theoladdiM*; hut those of the (’owlxM'ry ( Vnrrluitnu 
rift's /VA/7/ ) are sulistituted for them. -'I'he l>LA(’lv 
Ilr:.VUi;Ki{i{\‘ ( J. ttf/tiatt), of similar distrihution, is 
a small trailing shi iih, with hla<*k heriies about the 
size of a sloe, whicli are relished by soim*. 

ISl'Urd* The hair of the h(*ard, moustache, and 
whiskers, is usually, though not always, of the 
same colour as the hair of the hea<l, hut soinewh.it 
shorter, stronger, aud mon* wiry; it is invariably 
th(‘ colour of (he haii‘ on the evidirows. 'Phe heard 
is the distinct i\(* sign of manliood. In women, an 
incipient h«*ni<l soim'tiuu'.'- ,ap}»ears in the Inter \ ears 
of life. lustnm*es also occur of woukmi with a heard 
jilmost <*uun.l to that of tlie mah* se\, the most 
I’elelu’ated ‘iMNardiMl lady’ being Margar -t of Parma, 
|•egent of tin* Netherlands ( lo.")!)). 'Phe heard is 
g^menilly luMiriant in pmsoiis of llu* Slavonic and 
(Vltii‘ rac<‘s, 'Plie aliorigi uc', of Amiu-ica, who an* 
naturally nlmost he;irdlesN, maki* thcmsi'hes en- 
tirely so by plucking out the hnii> or ;he heard. In 
earl> times tin* heard was <‘on.>ideie<l by almost- all 
nations a sign of strength ami an oiiiameut of man- 
hood, was can'fullv chtMislie<l, and even n'gardeil as 
sa<*red. Among the 'Parks, Arabs, IVisiaus, and 
many otluu’ nations, the removal of the heard wa.-, 
ami is Net to a very great extent, regarded as a 
severe punishment, and an e\ti*eme d(*gradat ion. 
'Pile .Moslems, who are a(’(‘n-!oim‘d to swi*ar h\ the 


tlic wearer. In (lifi‘c«> tlie heanl was nnivi^rsallv 
worn till the time ^f Alexander the (Jreat, who 
onleivd shavinp;, thr^ tlie beards of his soldiers 
might not lie hiiil hold of l>y tlieir (‘iicuiit's in battle. 
Sha\ingwas intnRlnced among the Ihunaiis about 
‘{(M) i;.c. Pliny say.s Sci}n(> Africanns was the lirst 
lonn.Mii who sii.LViMl eveiv day. Snl>se<|nently , the 
iirsi <|;iy ol sha\ ing w.is regardecl hy tin* Ihmiausas 
the entrance upon maidiood, ami celelnated with 
greiit testi\ itii's. Tmh'r Hadrian, the heard was 
Jigain alhoved to grow, ami this fashion presailed 
till tlie time oi (’oiistantine the(lii‘at, w1m‘1i it was 
discontinued. Amongst the ;|ijcient N\’est (Joths 
ainl llnrgnndians, the removal of the hi*anl was a 
sign of -erxitude, or loss of honour; noldes wore 
long he.irds. In the tiim* of ( harlejiiagne, tin* 
upper classes w ore at most a moustache, w hile the 
common p«‘onlc cherished a full heard. 'Phe wear- 
ing of the l»eard, shorter or longer, was usual 
amongst tin* gentry from tln^ lOth till the 12lli 
eeiitnry ; snhseijncntly throughout tin* miildlc age.s 
the higin‘r ratiks shaved closely. l‘cter the (Jreat 
<*om|»elh*d shaving in K>is>ia h\ imposing a heavv 
' tax upon the liisird, aud further, liy having the 
lieards of all whoin in* tonnd wi'aving tln‘m ]»lncked 
out by the roots, or shaved with a liliiut ra/tn. 'Pin* 
heard was commonlv worn in I*’ ranee till tin* lime of 
liOtiis A HI., when, liecatise the monareh was \onng 
and Ixxirdle.ss, the fashion ehang<*d at tin* ctnul 
and throughout the kingdom. A similar (*haMge 
took jdacc in S)Miin on the ai'cessioii of Phili|) \’. 
'Pin* English wore ]»eards for a coiisideralih* lime 
after their invasion of Ihilain; and the lM*ard 
I a]ip<‘ars to liave hei‘ii Lreneral among the jieople 
I at tin* time of the N--iiiian ('ompiesi. lint the 
I Normans not oidy shaved thcinseh <•-, Imt com- 
pelleil t}nm*on<(ni*rcd to do so likewise ; ami manv 
j of the English cliosi* rather to leave the connlrv. 

■ It would aj>]H’er, howi'ver, from seulptures on the 
' tombs of kings and noble-, that not vev\ long .ift(‘r 
the ('oTnjUest some of tin* Normans .nloptcd the 
, custom they had prohioited among the \ ainpiishetl. 

! Kdwanl III. is represented on hi- tomb in West 
j miiisicr .\hlK‘v with a very long heard. In the 
I time of Eli/alieth, heanls were of the most vaii(.*d 
1 ami fantastic cut ; aud 'Paylor the ' Water \>oet ' 
! -atirisi's the, extravagance of beards prevailing in 
i that and tin* snccccding n*ign. 

i l iider (diailes I. w’(*it* worn the nionstacln* and 


lieard of the prophet .-md hv (heir own, (*arrv 
<o nhs (oiistaiitly aiiout wilh them for the piirp.c-e 
of di'essiiig tin* heaid. If is common to <lo so 
immediati'ly after prayers, the devoid* remaining 
on h.is knees during tin* operation, I’he hairs that 
fall out .nc* then eaiefnlly pii*kt*d \\\\ ami ])res«*rved 
foi' ♦*nlomhment with tln*ir owner when In* dies; 
‘i^njtu'iillv In* liim.self deposifs (hem lieforehand in 
Ids de-tineil / » .ih. 'Pho a/n*ienl d(*ws did not live 


i petiked heard, laiiiiliai llinuigli \’and\kes poi 
traits; in Ciiaili-s Ik's i(*ign monsla,cln*s only w (*re 
worn; and tin* piactii'e ot shaving the whole face 
.snon hecanie gcncial all i»vei Einojtc. Vmong tlie 
j clergy, too, theic has liecn great «iiv(‘isii\ in the 
j maltei hI lieard wearing at diih .I'lit time.- and in 
' ilillerent eonntiies. < >mc is apt to a.-.-ociatt* the 
I beards of lue refornicis wilh iln ii Protestant 
' tenets ; hnt, as a matter of fact, all tin* popt*s 


tln*ir beards, )>nt tlie pracfict* was common among 
the Avails and ]*crsians. 'Pin* \rahs dyed the 
heanl red, not <m)v heeanse d\c of that eolonr 
(being ineri*lv a jia.-.li* of hrtintt Ic.mm -) was easily ] 
nhtaiiiahh', hnt, tieeanse it was an approximation 
to golden yellow, tin* eohnir ncommemled hv 
their ])ro]*]n*t. Mohammed, who hated Idaek, the 
colour tin; Persians preferred. 'Pin- n-l ht‘anls of 
souie of the suite )f the sultan of Zanzii»ar caused 
noUitth* sui prise on the ocea-ion of hi.- visit to 
Etigjftnd in hST.-x 'Phe Persiati kings are saul to 
liava$ interwoven tin ii heard.*- w ith gold thread. It 
is cu^imary among the 1’nrks to anoint the heard 
with l^rfume, am’, to smolo* it with iic*eii.se. The 
•lews ajBo anointed their beards. Plie .Moslems 
comnn^rtly elipi>ed theii •* iiBskews, (h*. lews did not. 
'Pile E;jyptians shaved their h»*a» s except in time 
nf nnniriiing, when th y hd mem gn»w'. They 
‘^nnietiirt^s, howev er, .v ore fa’ •* heanls of plaiteil 
liair, varjy’iiig in form and leiigiis with tlie rank of 


wen; h(»anled fi-im l.VJ.*) to Itihl. Ndwadavs the 
clergy of the Eastern ( Imich go hcanled ; of the 
Western, chisely shaven. In tin* .\nglican (.’hurch 
many of tin* inferior clerg> have long worn beards ; 

I hut Uisho)) l^vh* of I,.ivc\pool (ISSti) w'as the first 
I hcanh*d prelate for nnr.y a day. Tin* Worcc'ster- 
shire militia claims to nav* been the first English 
reginn*iit to adopt the nionstaidie, in EhS, ami to 
j Inive borrowed tin* idea fn>m tin* Austrian .service. 

I 'Pin* growth of the full hi'ani da((‘s in France fiom 
! the capture of Algiers ( Is.’IO), in England from the 
' (’rimeaii war { iSoo). In France during (he second 
empire, moustache and ‘ ini[)erial after tin; manner 
of Napoleon 111. were usual. For a good wliile 
a heard was rt*gar<le<l hv some of the eontiuental 
goveriimenls as a hadgi* siguilicaiit of <lenn)(*rati(* 
.^i^(;ntiments, and as such was interfered with by 
police r«*gnlation \ r<*rtain nations, such as lN>h;s 
ami Iluiigan.ins, n-ually grow onlv moustaches. 
Shlc-wliiskers were long an e.sjioeially English 
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(.•hanictfri.stk*. Of lato tlio teii^loiiov is to leave tlie 
iiuli\i(lual to choose what parricular portion of his 
face he w ill shave or leave |(,nshavjii. Physicians 
reconiiiieiul that tin; heartl should he allowasl to 
^row on the chin an<l throat in eas(‘s of liability to 
inlhiinination of the larynx oi- of th^^ hronchhe ; and 
nionstaches and w hiskers ar<* jeckoned useful for 
prevtuition of toothaches and Jiervous diseases of 
the face. Tlie heai«l is itself liable to the same 
diseases as the hair of the hea<l, and to a peculiar 
disease [mrniutiru] occasione<l or kept up by sliav- 
iii;::, and tMuisistinj^^ in a bark like exinlation from 
the inlla)ned sebaceous j^lands of the hair. See 
Bahukk, ffAIK. 

(iKoin.'i: Millku, an American jdiysi- 
<*ian, Imuii Mav S, ISHII, in Oonneei i<*nt, studied at 
Andovci and Vale, and served <hirin< 4 : the war as 
an assistant -sur;^con in the navy. In bSdtj he 
settled in New \’ork as a specialist, in nervous 
disease's, on wldeh he lectuieel foi- sonn' years at i 
the uni\ersity. Ih.'sides su^;^estive books on eatin;; j 
and elrinkin^^, stimulants ami narcotics, hay fever, 
St‘a-si<*kn{‘ss, and sexual neurasthenia. Heard j»ro- 
dueed a \aluable work on Ainrrirun Srrmusnrss 
(ISSl), basing his results on the climate and mode j 
of lif(‘ in America. <lied in New ^'ork, flaiiuarv | 
iss;{. ‘ ' 

Board Bass. See I snka, HnoMKi.iArivK. 
Boaror Oiniliaiiy. nn or^^anisafion for re- 
inoviij;; woiimhul soldiers frtini the fiehl of battle 
to the dit'ssini;' station or temporary hosjutal 
which is ]»art of the e»iui}inient of the Hearer 
('ompany, and wlnue lirst-aid can l»e ^i\en to 
them. The Heaier ( 'ompany was lirsl introduced 
into the Hritish army in bS7d, ami conquises the 
following;'; .s medical and 1 trans|>oit ollicers, ;j 
otlu'r ollicers for discipline and supply duties, :^() 
mm-commissioned ollicers and men, who are trained 
sick-beareis of the Ab'dicjil Stall' ( 'oi’os. ho att<*ml- 
ant null aim'd lK*arers from the Militia Reserve 
((|.v. ), 11 Hatmen ((pv, ), ami 47 <lrivers of the 
Army Service ('orns. The uniform is blue witli 
red pipi»i;jf, spiked Indirn't. and bnnvn leather 
belt', Tt'iils for tin* j»eis(mnel ami for the. 
(Iressino stations are earned in *2 ; 4 em‘ral service 
(tiarisport ) wa;.;ons, and a Heari'r (.'ompany also 
Itas ;k‘l Ambulances two sur;;ery w'a;ions, 

2 e<iui]>nient, 1 supjily, ami d water carts, requir- 
ing lOh horses. \ modilied organisation has been 
laid dow?i f(M mountain warfare, lonsistin;; of 112 
mules, of which .‘Ki cany <*quipment, and 7(i carry 
patients ifi <-acolets or litters. One muleteer is 
allowed for every animal if they are untrained, 
and if tiainerl, one to each pair of mules. Half 
a Hcajer ('om])any i.s attached to ea«h >\rmv 
(_'orj»s (q.\', I on activ<* service, fnrmiji;; the lirik 
bclwi'cn the hattalion stretchej • beareis and the 
tield-hospitals. 

B(*arilljLl^« of a shin at sea, is the direction in 
whitrli she s.ails, in ieh*rencc t<> the p<»ijils ()f the 
compass. ( )n shipb<>ard. ,'-eamcn rU'lcji conveniently 
re‘h!r tin* bf*arin^ of another ship or of an «d»|cct on 
shore, not to tin's points of the com]>ass, but to the ! 
line follow’cd at the moment hy their own shi]»’K | 
keel. 4'hns the hearin;^" of the ilistant objeet may 
be (tiictff/, ((.stern t oji the .stdrlnndd /a>e on they»o/4 
(lK((rt('t\ iVe. 

Bear Lake* (RtKAT, in tin. non b west of 
Canada, in (m' (17' N. lat. , and 117 12,‘l W. lon; 4 ., 
is the most nortia*rlv of tliat series »»f fre-di- water 
seas Huron, Superior, ^Villnipe;,^ Athaha a, Creat j 
Slave, (beat Hear which nnok a 4<*i!tiimon.s 
depiessioii in the jiiiddl * (-f (he e.i ittinent. 

24t) feet n.boxt^ sea-le\el, Creat Lknir Lake is 
ine_ular wi shape, with a -nrface estimated at 
701 ^ sq. m. , Oi nut niml' .-meller than M’ales, 

It scrnls lon.h a river of its own name to the 


Alackonzie. As the Arctic circle passes over it, 
the climate is severe. 

j Brar-lrador* In foinier times, h(‘{u*s were 
I led aUmt with a chain, muzzled, and made to 
i dance or stand on their hind lc<^s for po]tular cnlcr- 
j tainment ; snjall dan('in;L:-<h);;s heinj^ nsnally added, 
j b)r (he sake of attract ivcm*ss. From this old 
j practice, which is m)t yet unite extinct, has h(‘en 
I taken the* phra.se ‘ heai -leader,' used jocularly to 
signify a <liscreet person who takes eluir^^e, of a 
youth of rtuik on his travels to see the wurhl. 

Brarilo formerly one of the thiitv-two jn-ovinces 
int<> wliieh Krance was divide<l, ^nl mni» forming 
the greatest nortion of tin* de]>Mrtment of Hasses- 
Hyrftiees, 'rhe inhahitanis an* ehielly (bis(M)iiH 
with a strong infusion of Hascpie blood, and tlu‘y 
speak the purest (iascoii dialect. Hi'arn was a 
jjortioii of Aqnitania under the Homans, and after 
the dowuifall of that empin*, under its nilin;^ 
dukes it was a country of consi<lerahh‘ importance. 
From the iiitermarria; 4 :e of the rnlin;,' family, the 
Counts of l-'oix, with that of Navarre, s])!*;!!!*;' the 
French imuuirch Henry IV., who, hciaiisc* he was 
horn and hron^htup in Hearr), was derisiv(‘Iy called 
be Hea.iin)i.‘<. When hi* ascended iht? throne of 
Krance, Hearn, of course, \ i)‘tually hecame a part of 
that connirv: hut was ojdy formally incorjioralcd 
with it in 1(>2() )>y bonis A 111. See Hixarez, 

( '}iaiis(ms i t „ I //’.y int/ndduu s dr lU id'n ( 1 S4 1 ) ; Hoiir- 
deati, Atirii'nne (d(s(‘(i(fnr it Ijrarn (2 vols. 
ISbl 02); Cenac-Mojicaut, J/Lstdirc drs Pcnplrs 
Pf/rini rtis (8d ed. 4 vols. bS74); and besj\v, 
(trtdnnddrr !](•(( nidi. sc (2d ed. ISSO). 

Bl^ar Kivor. a Sti‘(*;im of Ctaii, r.S., whicli 
ri.ses in the Hocky Monntai)is to llu* F. of Salt 
bake, (lows NW. into Idaho, then hemls louiid 
and a;iain returns iido Ctali, falliuo into (beat 
Salt bake. The Hear and Steam))oat sprin^^s on 
its hanks, in Idaho, are. inque^nab.il with nia;j;- 
ne.*'ia and other iidnerals. Coal is found at the 
(‘ros.siii;i of the Central Faeilic Railroad. 

Boar’s IjJroaso. Cmler this namt* then* are 
sold pomades, n'oreseidetj to he of LTieat ellic^tcy 
in nourishinj' and ]»romotiii;.; tin* ^^rowlh of hai>. 
These .so-called \ncpfirations of bear's grease an 
for the most }>art coni]»osc«l of piirilied la cf marrow, 
ho^'H-lanl, or fat of veal, and s]»‘nnac«q i. ahm;^' 
with almond oil. and .some seeming in^n'dicni.s. 
See IbviK. 

Bosis. an Indian stieani, one of llic ' ('iv»* 
Rivers 'of the Hmijah, rises in the Snowy .Mountains 
of Kiilu, at an altitude of i:b^2(> feet al»ove sea- 
level. It Hows thioii^li the Kaimia \'allr\ , and 
^u'licrally SM'., to the plain*' of (ho Fnnj.il., where 
it joins the Sutlej some .'it^ ndlcs above l'ero/.[)ur, 
after a course of 2bt) miles. 

Brnst, Xr.MHKK cj* iiii-. See 

Nl .Ml'.KJt. 

Brasi-fjlblrs^ stmies in whil h animals play 
human [»arts, a wideix -^pM‘a^l [nimitive. lorin < 
liteniture, often surx ixin;^ in more or le.ss develojic 
forms in the more adxanijed civilisations. N 
iHitter example of its simplest form could he fo; /d 
ll.»m those stories of the. negroes xxitliiii 
*^'011 hem States ol America, whicli, throuf^h Harr 
Lurtr f!nu((s, are. now so well known to fp 

readino public in IM»;;land as well as Amei; /c.a. 
The primitix'e natives «d many patt.s of Alric still 
tell stories similar to thc.se. a.nd imieed tliey iliave 
acquired no veiy exalted notions of (he in ereJit 
superiority of tlie human race, and admit w [,ithout 
• lillii'nlty that the wisiloni of the loxver iimals 

may i)e equal to tl.eir own. ‘ It is not little 
enrinus,’ says Sayce, ‘ to tiii4l that the chie home 
of the iKiast-falde should be Afrb a, and ♦ iccially 
those baekwiud ;.ribes of Southern A fit 
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.langiiamvs contain in tlicir clicks the l>ii(l<;c that i 
fiiarks the passaj^n.^ of inarticulate cries inUrarticu- 
late speech. It seeni’^ as if I lit; same conservatism 
which has ])rescrve<l the animal sounds out of which 
lan^ua;j:e was develojKMl, has j»reserv(‘d alsoasym 1 
pathy with the animal world, a memory of llieclost* • 
ties which unite us with it.’ .\ strikin'- instance of ! 
the naturalness of this lorni to the ne^ro niiiul is ! 
seen in the fact that when the Vai trihc* of Mamlen- | 
f.;an iie-roes in Jnheria had developed a .system of i 
writin- (IS.HO 40), their lirst essays in composithm | 
wtu’e rude fahles ah<uit h(?asts. Even in the ad- I 
vanced <*ivilisation of ancimit E^ypt, the hcast* 
fahle h(‘lfl an ^inortant phie(‘ ; imtee*!, it is not 
improhahle that liere it may have nnule its tirst 
ap]»earaiice, and that its i)onularity may have%een 
in lar^e ineasure due to the deep re.spect of the 
ancient E^^yptiaii for the unerrin-' instinct of 
animals, which went side hy side with the animal- 
worship that was so marked a characteristic of 
hiA •eli-iorr We lind tin* ‘Lion and the Mouse’ 
in a papyrus datin- from l‘200-l lOO — tiie days 

of Ivameses 111. ( Kha.m)»sinitus ) or ilak On not 
as a rude and eaily attempt, hut in a liuished 
form postulating a much more ancient origin. Sir 
Eichard Ihirton points out that from Kemi; the 
lil{L(dv-land, it was hut a step to IMnrnicia, Jinhea, 
Ehrygia, and Asia Minor, whmicea ferry led over 
to (Irt‘(‘ce. Here the, aj)ologue found its j>o]ni- 
iaris(‘r in Aisop(»s, whose, name, involved in myth, 
possihly connects with Aithi<»ps. 'The fahulist's 
era may ht* taken as contemporary with Solon 
(oTh ahont a. (u*ntury aiter i’samnietichus 

(I’samelhik I.) tloew Egypt o]>en to the n'slless 
(Inadv. h'lom Africa, too, the fahh*, wouhl sprea<l 
eastwaids, a.nd lind a in'.n home in tin* eeond great 
focus of ci\ ilisaiion in the d'igris- Eiijdirales Valley; 
while in later da> s the comiuests of Alexander and 
his succ<'ssors I li*lleniseil the east(‘in world, and 


is among them alsofihat tln^ art ot <liaw’ing animals 
with consid(*rahle ^kill has hccn i-nlti\a1(*d from 
time immeinoryd, a.3^ evi<len<*(Ml hy the lock-paint- 
ings of South»*rn .Afrini. In the l>nshmen'> hcast- 
fahlcs, tin^ ii.'ire, as among the ..Vmeri<‘an n(‘gio<'s, 
the, rahl»it, ]days much the same cle\ei pait as tlie 
fov in our E)ii‘»)pean examjdes, and ‘fahles that 
illustrate the superior cunning of tin* haie <*an he 
traced,’ says Sa\ ce, ‘ fnun the Hari of ('ential Afiica 
thrinigh Malagasv. Swahili, Katir, and lloltciitot, 
hack to the Ihishmen, where he is associated w ith 
what l)r lileek calls “a most unprononncea))]c 
I click.*’ not otherwise found in the langnage.' Hut 
imieed we liiul tin* hcast-fahle in all i»arts of the 
wau ld. d'hns in M r ( Jill's J//////,v r/z/rZ Sn/iffs Jro/jt ff,c 
Sot((/i a sh.M.rk s])eaks and acts lik<‘ .‘i man, 

and .Mr Hitlley t{‘lls us the Australian^, asciihe 
human speech ami action to tin* ])t'lican and 
the musk-duck. 'The (piestion need not now he 
raised wlu'tlier these faldes arc? n‘al1y an imli- 
genoiiN native literature* it is snlhcientl\ sti ik- 
ing ami signilicant to find hen* stories almost 
idt‘ntical with those* found among wi«l(*ly ditVeient 
people? in w id<*lv distant region*^. I n our ci\’iliN<‘d 
w<u‘ld the* animal r'toiv linge'icd long after the 
moral heast-fahh* had hccoim* ]>redominant. The 
crows ot .Ivsojj had croakcil th(*ir wisdom thiiingh 
I the* m(*dium ot Hahrins and Eha‘<h us foi’ a thousand 
: ye*ars hefoie the genuine h(‘ast-4*))ic r(*ache«l its 
I highest. d(*v(*lo]um*nt in V/cy/zo/v/ t/ir Fox ('j.v.), 
i helonging to ilu* 1‘2th century, hut (‘ontaining ma- 
j terials of a far earli(*r tlate. It is not a didactic 
! po»*m, nor <*ssentially e\<‘n a satiri(*al poem. Its 
: charm lies in the admii thle manner in which the 
. e'haraeteis of tin* >arions animals are sustained, 
i Its influem-e in tin* niiddh* age> may he pailly 
I umh'istood from tin* fact thal onr common name*.** 
.Jo jfnon^. lintm, ami ( 'loatl irln r weie oi iginally 
the name'* of the. chaiacieis in tin* gieat hea.'.t- 


cani<*<l with ilmir \ ictorious arms <•', er\ foim of i fahle. 


literature llia.|. had h<*en fost('red hy the west(?rn l>eas‘ -fahles, n*send>ling moie ]»ar! iculailv the 
p<*oples. Wh<*tlier or no we can accetd t his historical ! .Vfric.in, ha\e been torml in the ctim'itorm itisciip- 
cliain as t*\plaining <he Ira.nsnd-.sion of 1h«.*heast- ! tions of Hahylonla. Eonr excellent e\am])l(\s lia\'e 
fahle, at h?ast iy^must he admitt(‘d that it is j heet) ]ues**rve<i among the fragmentary r(*»‘oids of 
highly reasonaldie a»a theorv, and timls )u*re and i .\s'i;r harti ]t;vrs lihiaix ; tii(? lirst nanating the 
thert* ''trange trerililition. kv<*u the Lokma.ii of ! a.ct ions of an eagle and a serp(*nt : t he si*coml, of a 
.\rahiaii and I ’ers^ipfahle has a nion? than sup(*i- | hex and jaekal ; tin* lldi<l giv(*s a disenssion he 

lieial likeness td tlK .hisop of history in his nglines.*-- I tween a liorse ;iml tin ox; wliih* in tin* fourth a i*alf 

and Iun ,ser\ ile eoijfit ion. sp<*ak.'. dolham’s stoiy in the Hook of .Imlges 

d’o us i1j(? allegory in such liclions seems fiimla- I makes the tic'es talk t<t one another. S<» in the 
ie'*nlal, hut it was not .so lo the primitive mind. | l/duhar legends of Hal>yl(»Mia, the liees answer 
’!’<» the sa^ age the hcast-fahle is not mmseiise, hu ' H«‘a-h;t.ni. 

Im aserila*.-.. to the lowei animals the jiower ot j Stories of the, .s.nm* natim* loe e«|ually eommon 

sp(*'‘cli and a iiat.nre resemhling his owm, and ' farther east in Asia. Hc.'rhaps no honk has been 

helie\es readily in transmigration ami nietanmr- ; more w idcly popular than tin lahl(-> ot Hidjaii 

jdiosis, Sa>age mythology is full of loetamor- lianskucd lirst into INhlcNi o)' anci(ml 

phosos, and these hapj»en 'till as contemporary l*(*rsian fnen an ohl Indian original, in part 
esenls in S 'l >a and Sarawak, d’he holief in tin* re]nesente<l now h\ he Ham lialanl la (ij.x'.). 
allin i l.y het v. ecu man ami animals inwhicdi piimi 'flu* Indian fahli-s diU’ei- fioni tie* J*so]iic in 
tive man lias .so nearly a.utiei]»ated the wonld-he i this: in ihe lormer, aniiiial.s act a.s men in 
conclusions of certain advanced evolutionists he- ■ form of animals; in the* latter, animals are 
longs even now to iialf mankind, am! loo.st .students i allowed to ai-t ;is animals. Hentey a.sciihes lids 

f eompaiali'e religion maintain that in the | pecnli.-uity ot Imlian conception to the inlief 

ithor half the wor.*diip of anim.d* represented j in Metr*mp.s\ cho^ds (o and tin? e\'elnsi\ely 

:i earlier stage* in |!*e religioiis (‘\olution. The j dhlaetic natnn* of Imhan tah*s. All tales, there- 
.uslralians, Kami-hadales, Hol\ i e* ians. \orth ^ fore, in w Inch animals phiN the ]>avt ot human lieings 

.nerican Indians, Hascnies, iml 'rransylvanian 1 are Imlian. As to the ultimate origin ot hc*ast- 

(Ikii^ies at the present day tell hca-i fahle.s iiiHi 1 fahles, Hentey s conidu. ion is that niost tal)les about 
icli as yet no moral les.son has c?nt»'red. d'hey ! animals are westein or .l.sopic ; that, on the 
J not y« t. reacln d t he stag!- wdiich < 'iinini, with i eontrary, tlie tales ;iie Indian. In all our tolk- 
contempt of (he tnn? folklorist, de.sciihes as i rales the r(*lat ions hetweeiithe heroes and animals 
' 's thimi(‘d d(>wn to mere moral and allegory,' j are usually kind m* ln*l]*fiil. Nothing is more 
and^‘ a fourth w'aicring of tlie old grapes <C,‘ an eommon than tor the hero to do .-onie kindm\'<s 

in.sijlftd moral infusioit .\nion:’ tin* /ailu.s ami to a siitleiing animal, who afterw.'inls shows his 

HottW^tots we lind the Staim* sloiu*.-^, informed witli , gratitude, hx .some .'signal ^eniec' in his ht‘m*laet(U* 
Hie .Esopic hiiim ir. Hideed it is, as has been | at the moim*ut ot liis own pt*i pl(‘xit v. Hea^^ts and 

seen, \iwuoiig tlie Hushinen, that pure heast fahles j birds oiu*!. < any gr;?' e secrets to favourt‘d imh 
still in their simplest and fullest form, and it 1 viduals, and so save tlu*in trom unhajijnness ami 
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It this for ilinunals is not of 

Jtu«]«lliist oi'i^^in, it is at least- as (’os(juiii ]>oiiits 
out, a pio\ ailiii”- linlian i^lyii;, and is certainly , 
derived from tl»e l)eli<‘f in Mtetemj)sycl»osis, wliicli j 
(‘II’jkmvs tlie <lislin(*tio]i hetweeii man and the ani ■ 
mal, and widcli in evei y IIn in^- tliin;^' sees a hn)ther. ■ 
lienfey throws out tlie Idiit that, nudtmipsyciiosis 
ma.N have come from K^ypt. ft does not occur in 
any of tin' Indo Knrop<*;in ract‘s sa\e. the Indians 
I lieniselvcs, and nndonhtedly intimate relations 
once e\iste<i lu'tween the Imlus and tin* Nile. 
'I’he IMio'iiicians were a<‘tiN(‘ intermediaries of (a>m 
morcc, and just as it is V(‘ry nrt)hahle they earried 
writing to India, they may nave (‘arried and re 
<*arrie<l many other (dements of civilisation. Sir 
lvi<*ha.i*d Ihirton will have nom* of Benf(‘v's ndim* 
im'iit of distinction het\\(*en tlie .Ksopic and th 
Hindu apolo^^ue, and a.<!ds ; ‘'The (‘ssence of tlie 
h(‘a^t falne is a reminisc<mce ot lf(uiKj /tri/tn)/r/u us, 
^^ith (‘|•(M‘ted ears ami liairy hid«‘, and its expnvssiou ' : 
is (o mak(‘ the l)rother hrute l»elia\e, thiidv, 
talk like him witli the sup(‘raddcd ex^>erienc»'* m 
a^(_‘'. To earh’ man the “ low er animals, ' whieh are 
hoin, live, amt <li<* like Inmscdf, must hav( svemeti j 
«piit(‘ human enou^^li and on an espial leve’ | 

jjis su1»sl it ut<‘>^. d’he sava; 4 ’t‘, when h«‘ hej-iiii-S lo • 
rellect, WiMild r(\i;ard tlu‘ carnivore and the stvpcnt i 
w itli awe, wonder, and dread ; and would soon ' 
susjtect the same myst(*riou,s potency in the hrH(j<^ | 
as in himself: so tlie Mala\s still look upon thifVi^ 
Fian-ntan, or NVood-man. as the nosscssor of i 
siiperlmiiian wisdom, d’he hunter anu tin*, luMds- 
man, who had few other comi>anions, would ort*s 
(Mitly exjdaiu the peculiar relations of animals to 
lluMUselNe" hy material nu'tamorjdiosis, the hodily 
t tansformalion of man to hiut(‘, ‘^ivinj; inereased 
pow(‘rs of workiii;^' him weal or woe. A more 
advanced sta;^(‘ would find the st(*p easy to imdemp 
sN (diosis, iht“ luNist containing; the K;;'o ( /r/onv soul ) , 
of thehiimaii : siudi instinctive helief explains much 
in Hindu lileiature, hut it was not wanted at first j 
hv the aj»olo;;iie. ‘ d’luut! are many apolo^U(‘s in 
the Arif/f/itft hut these an,* mmdi lon;;er 

and mor<‘ involved in (‘ircumstama* than the 
strai;j,ht foi ward fables of .h'soj>, with their siiij^h* i 
evt'iit and simjde moral. But thesi*. di'sjiite their 
monumental aiitiipiily. Burton regards as the etV 
sprini; of a comparatively civilisc'd a;;e, when a 
je.dous despotism or a powerful oliicarchy threw ! 
dillicultics and dan;;(‘rs in the way of sp(*akin” 
]»laiu truths. H(; adils : ‘ A hint may he ^iveii, and 
a fiiiMiil or fo(! can he landefl or ahu.sed as Beliiis 
the sheep, or Isenurin the w<df, when tin* author is 
deharred the hi;;lier enjoyment of pvaisin;.; them or 
dispraising;- them hy name. And. as the purp«)ses 
of fahles ar(' twofold, the sjx'akin;; of hrute-he;ist s 
w(ju/d uive a pi(juanc.v a/id a pi(^-l.san(ry to moral 
design as w«*ll as lo s(K*ial and political satin*. ’ I’ln* 
dan;;er of atlemptiui; openly to administer plain 
lepioof to ahsolute Asiatic [loleutates iiiav well 
have led to tin* invmition of fahles in which the 
lessons inleiaUMl to he imparted wm* \(*iled under 
in;;cnious firtions of animals. Mr t'louston tjuott'.s 
the lollowiii;; stoi v from an oi ieiiial histoiian ot a 
t\ lanriical monarch havin;; heen reclaimed hy such 
means. * .\ wisi; and [undent va/.ir once r<*iated tin- 
following; fahle to his i-o\.<l master- Ih -n w.u.s a.n 
owl in EhBasra timl an owl in K1 Mosu! And ih»* 
owl oi Id Ihisra saiil to the. other oiu* dav : ‘"tlive , 
me thy dau; 4 :l]ter in marria;^e to my son. ' t^iuoih ; 
the owl of El .Mosul, “ 1 (onsent, on condMimi that ; 
thou ;;ive me a.s her dowry a huudr d luifjcd : 
villages " ‘'That, ’ replied the o vl of E) Ba..'>a., “ I 
cannot do at ['Ovciit : 1 iit jf Allal> spare fclu* sultan 
another .. 1 will rlo what thou i-er[uir(*st. ' The i 

suli..u, rl 'epiy in![»r<'.-.s\*d h\' i his simple fairle, at ! 
om t causer! ah ilu* ruined sowus ami villaj^es to he ; 
rchuiit, ttud iiencefoi vv;( I vl studied ti) prmnoK* the 


well hein^- of his subjects, and to reinhu* his nilo. 
easy and acce]>tahle to them’ ( Clouston's 
Tulrs timl F/rtfOffs, 1<SS7, vol. i., j)j). *27o-()). 

S«*e Ikmftw s masterly introduction to his trans- 
lation of the I*(UicJiftf((nfr(i {'2 vols. J^eij). LSoO); 
Tylors /‘r/mifirr Cu/furc (1871); chan. i.x. of 
Sayc»‘s [uf rod U(‘t inn /o f/tr Srirnce of ijuufiifuje 
(•J*l. (mI. o vohs. JSSd); the late 1. (1. N. Keilln 
I’alconer’s Fahles of Jlidpai, with its I(‘arned and 
su;;;;-est iv4* introduction (hSSr)); the introduction to 
Emmanuel (’(»s(jnin's pooulai res dr I.orraittc 

('2 voN, ISStj); ami sect. iii. of tire ‘’rerminal Essay ’ 
in vol. .X. (1881)) of Sir Kichanl Burtons Thousand 
Xafhfs and a X iqhf. s* 

in Musi(‘, the En;^dish name of a ^o-ac'e or 
ornament, hut of various si^'ni(i<‘ation, applie*! by 
dillerent writers to tlu* acciacatura, the mordent, 
ami the revaused shake. From this uncertainty 
the wonl is now in disustx Beat akso means a 
si||nal j;iv4m hy tin*, liaml or foot of th(3 comluctor 
t(' ins’iit* simultani‘ous performance tlu*. haml or 
f<?Ot hen**; rais»*d on tlu* nMac«‘ente<l, and low'eriHl 
oU. tlie a.cceiited })art of tlu* har. 

wavy tlirolrhin^- (*llect ]>rorlnced hy 
the ^otJltiliii|Pj^o;;ether of two musical notes notin 
uerf4ci' lltnisoii \u- consonance, and are of ])raetical 
lliipoitivn^e in thj& art of t uning; 
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inferior dc;;]-(‘t* (d canonisa- 
•(*Mtiirv, is a sf)lcmn act 
whicli tin* j»o]n*, after 
miracles of a d(‘ccasc*d 
amon;; tlu* l)l«'s,si*d. 
(I, not universally 
i.stri<'t or o?-der 
hitfmUy a st(’p 
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Keatiiiir and W< 

Iteatiiia the -Vf,;' 

Beaton, nr BKTHL''^i':, ial^y iV., ' .CXadiinal -dteil 

Primate of Scotlaml/. was 
B(*alon of Balbmr, in Fife, i/ 

(*ducated at llu* uni veuvsil AndH*.w3..;iiad:- 
(Jhis.i;ow, and afterwarils stml^ , amjUA# 
at Paris. His tact and 

nu‘mh*d him to the Duke of , r(‘i;-ent dni irtV 

llu* iniiioritv of dames V., w- .* u l\”)P.l 


aj)[)ointcd 

him r(‘'-ideiU for Scotland at“^hc I'hencfi couit. 
In l.V2."» lu* to(dv his s(*a1 in th’: Scots pailianumt 
;e^ ahhoi of .Vihioath; his unch*, »lames Jicattin, 
(Ui lM*iu;; lranslal(*d thn*c y(‘a?s hebnc fiom the 
ji.rch hi.'vlinpric ot (ila.s^ow to St .Vndi-<‘V'’.s, having 
i-»*si-iu'd to him that ahhey, witJj half ihc n‘nts. 
lu 1.V2S Beaton was a[»[»oiiit»*d Lnrd Piivy Seal, 
ami he i> saitl to liavi* l»et‘U thea«ivis(*r of danu'.s 
y. in iiislilnline ilu* (’olle^e ot dustii (’ourt 

of Se'»i(Ui in Scotiaijd, the j<Iea ot whirl was 
,,,iow,.^ted hy tlu* eonstitn’iou of ilii^ parliament 
nf^Paiis. jjeaton snhse'iueiitly was twice s(*nt 
aml»as-sador lo h' ranee, to ne;;(>liat(* dames’s two 
marria;;e.'^, Durin;; l)is iesi<lenee at the French 
court. Tic was admit! ( d ;.•» all the [*rivilej>'(;s < 
I’n’iich citi/(*u, and in l.>.‘i7 was ajipointed 
Francis 1. Bisho]) of Mircjioix in l''oi\. After 
hi" ictuin, he hecanu* eoad jutor to his nnch* ii 
.SI .« Ilf St Andrews, and in IddS was hy Po[)(.* Pa 
ML elevated to the di';niiy of a eaidinal. < 

• ue'le’s death in l.VtP, lu* succeeded him as jM ii- 
hishop of St .Andrews ami Priimile of Seot^^y*d, 
and soon commenced a, jicrsecution of tbc^L ^e- 
loiiiiers, already numerous and incr(*asin^. 'wiipat 
he ini; 4 ht Ik* inv(*st(‘d w ith supreme aut hority^l all 
matters eeeh*siasti( al, he obtaimsl tnim 
the appoint iiumt of /r(/<dus a hdrrr in 8^*jiijind, 
and indiieed the kiM;j:'io instituie a ]f In- 

ijuisition, to impure afL(*r heretics in [ts of 

the kinj^doi d o maintain the FrcncL 
and prevent iaiie-(*i- to the t'athulic 
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^ainl from a. friomlly oonma'tioii with Kn^^laml. 
xmtrived to fi ustrate a propos(*(l imietin<::of Kin.ijr 
,iiies witli liis undo, Ilourv ami (‘vori pn*- 

.,ile<l oil the former to declare, war a^tainst Kn^^- 
^'inul. Oil James's Jeatli, after the disastrous o\»‘r- 
■Jirow of th(^ Scots at Solway Moss (loPit. Ih-attui 
,]»roduee<l a forced will, appointing hiiu'^olf and 
three others re^^ents of the kin^j^rlom durin;^* tho 
minority of the infant t^ueen Mary. 'I'lie m»]»ility, 
however, rejected the liirtitious (humment, and 
cdected tlui Karl of Anaii recent, who then ]>ro- 
fessed the refonneil faith. Beaton next month 
wa« arresti'd and imjirisoned, aecusi'd. ainon^^ i»ther 
eharjtes. of a dv*si;pi to introduce Fremdr troops 
iiit^) Scotland, in order tostojithe ncej»t iat ions ^ton 
in progress with ITmiry of Kn^^land tor a marriage 
between the youn^- Brinci' of M ales and <^hi(‘en 
Mary. ITe was soon after liherattsd, and rc<Mniciled 
to tlie rejrent, whom h<* indm-ed to ahamloii the 
Il intcHist, ami publicly to abjure the re- 
formed rclijjfion. On tlie yrnin;^ (|ueen’s coronation 
in 1.>4J, Beaton w;is a.^ain admitted of the council, 
and appo.nted (‘hancelhir. Durin;;- a luovincial 
council of the clergy ludd at- I'.dinlmi which 

he jiresided, he cauMMl the c(‘h‘hrated ]»reaeh(‘r, 
(leoree W'ishart {<|.v.), to be. ai>pn‘hcuded at 
Ormiston, ami convey(.*<l to the castl<^ of St 
Andrews, wdiere he was burnt at the stak<‘, Beaton 
and other luidatcs witiiessiujf his su fieri n,ns from a 
^\iudow. A conspiracy havin>^ lieen formed a;;ainst 
him, at t-lu! h(?a<l of which wen* Norman Leslie. 
Master of llothes, and Kivkaldy of (Jran;;c, Benton 
was assassinated in his own casth* of St Andrews, 
‘iitth M:i,y lo46. Though endowed N\iih ^xieat 
talents, Beaton possessed little learning., and the 
ascrijjtion of certain wdrks to him rests o'l no \ali<i 
iiithority. Haughty, tsruel, and intolerant, he was 
also licentious in tlie OXtreiue. He had .^ix natural 
children, three sous and three danj^hters- the latter 
iiiarruMl into faniiliesrof distinction. Om* of his 
-a)nH turned !*rotcstan*' Tlie popular feelin ;4 about 
!iis death is hap])ily'c.\pressed in the well-known 
contemporary lines iidir David liVudesay : 

, ,, ,.e as , 

As tur v,.:*; -..'iiml, I Hrant 

lie wa' * ' nn*< want, 

And wi.uiil liini sum* ; 

Aiul yet I jjinik the suotIj to wiy, 

Alt.lniu-fli pr loon is weel awjy, 

Tin <li-<e was funll; Ioir. 

KeHtOII, Ja.MKS, an uncle (jf ihe cardin.irs. 
io(dv his M.A. at St Amhews !n I4f).n. ami r<»'^c 
v.qiidly to he Arelijdshop <»f ( J 1.‘1 ''l;4)w ( ir»0‘h, ,iml of 
St Amlii‘ws ( ( tiie of the vrp-ciits duiini; 

•lames \ . s minority, he uphehl the Hamilton 
a;;‘ainst the Ttm.ulas factimi. J'o the lvlinhur<:h 
si reel- ti;; 111 h(Hw«*cn th<‘m, famoim in hi.'st«»rv as 
‘v.Ueansi* the ' 'a.uscway (Joth Apii! lo'JO), he 
eaine vsearin.^ mail hcmxiili his epi-iMtpal hahii ; 
hut whmi (Jawain Douglas, the j.' 0 (‘t-hi-.h«»j' of 
Duiikeld, l»esou|^li‘ liim to stay the i'lipemlinu eon- 
Hict, he SW4 e on ds eons4*ien<e th t !.•• knew 
lotliinjjj thereof. His M.nmmr rattlii:,: .'s he struck 
is bre.ast, called fonh Hie ndmk* , ’ lonl, your 
•iiscierice ehuters.’ I'ln* Hamihoij'- ii»t the <hiy. 
’d Beaton himself ow«'d his lim t<» bi--liop ( lawain. 
do‘2(i he lijtd. sc'.s ritseottie, lo keeji sh<'t‘p in 
*;<ruin(),' whilst the Doupla.ses piui.dmiMl his 
le ; hut he was soon reinstated in hi-^ -ee, and 
‘ed as a /ealfUs su))]i'»rter 4tf Fram *, and an 
neat of the Rcjforieation. I'atriek ilamilion 
three other 1‘rotestanl.- heiiifjr huim ilurin;; 
n’s ]>rimacy. He <red at St .’viidrews !n 
•Another Ja.\II?:s 'I-. \ > >.>, re'phew to the 
il, was horn in I.')!?, am i'; i.V)*2 was eon- 
'1 to the arehhishoprie • (iliiseo"'- He 
fell in favour with tin- uneen-^cenr. Mary 
ine, and it wns to him lat -he Tiamied the 
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; ‘ Blea.'-e yon, my had, to rea<l a. j»a.--<jnil.' (hi her 
I death in l.'itJO, he w tlulrew to I*ari<, and there he 
j dwelt a- Seoti*! ’' atiihr'^sador, liononriMl by all men 
I for liis hlamele)!<H life, till his deatii on .‘lOtli April 

•Iamks, jioe.t and e.ssayist, was horn 
at La,nr«‘iieekirk, Ivineardineshire, in IT.’l') ; sludh‘d 
at Maris<‘hal (‘olle^^e, Aberdeen (1740 .70 ) ; as 
for fiv<‘ years schoolmaster to Fonloun pari-h ; 
in I7.7S was aiip«)injed a master of Aberdeen 
j^raiiimar-selmol, and in 17b0 professor of Moral 
Bhilosophy ill his old collcj;e. He liad ))uh 
lished ihree or four \oluuie.s of vi‘rsi‘, when in 
li7() apjieared his Essntf nn Truths an oiishiueht 
u))on Hume, which met with most e\lra^a;;a^^ 
succ(‘ss. 'rin‘ author himself miliirall\ shaii'd the 
j)opulaiit\ ot his <‘ssa.y. He Mas introduced to 
(Jeoro-e ill.; di^^iiitaries of the I'ni^lish Chiireh 
solicited him lo take orders, with promise of hi<^h 
pnd’ermciit ; hul iic^^lcct has loii;.: since overtaken 
his treati.-c, whi<*h indeed is essentially eoiiiiiioii- 
jil.iee. In 1771 ap]M*ai(*d the lirsl p;irt of T!k' 
Mtnstrd^ and in 1774 the second. It o\crllo\vs 
with a sweet poctii* emotion, and is rich in 
picturesque descriptions, wdiih* the \ crsitication 
lias a, quiet fiilluessof melody. 4’hc author's ^(Miih' 
yet fm veiit spirit heats in every line. The poem 
describes ‘ th(‘ proefn'ss of a. poetical ^cnins horn in 
a rude a.;^!*. from the first dawnin;; of fancy and 
reason, till that period at whieh he may lu* siippoM'd 
<‘apaMe of appearing- in tin* worhl as a minstrel.' 
Bealtie iiitemled to lia\e a,diled a third }»art. hni 
eireumstanees himlered him. In 177b he puli- 
lislu'd a smics of css,m\v .tii Eor/rii, t!Xc., in 

17a.‘1 Di.ssrrffff ions Mont/ hik/ ('t'tf/ro/, in !7S(> 
1 />•' of f/ir ( 'h itf tt I/t /iifi'ni In'ii ff tf tt to/ 

ji/tiiit/jf sititj'il^ and in 171^0 b.T rhr Eicon nfs of' 
Moral Scltior : all of svhieh works ai'e written in a 
, clear and elegant style, and with a hi^li a])|)recia 
j lion of tlie ; 40 (>d and beaut ifiil. H(‘ di< d \u;.;ust 
• is, 1S(*‘>. See his lafe hy Sir William Foihes 
j (iSObK ami the Bev, W. K. I*'}'asei s Ui.stio'jf of 
! L<i ttr' nri Kill. (ISSdV 

KpailCairp* a t»>w’n in the Fnandi deparlinent 
of (lanl, oil the ri^ht liank of the Ulione, opposite 
T.aaseoii. with which it is (‘onuecti'd hy a suspeii- 
sioM hrid;;e, 14 miles SSW. of Avieimu. \csscls 
i enter its haihour hy a canal comiminic.il ine- with 
I the MiMliterraneaij. V e’l'cat bail', est;il»lish(‘d in 
' the K'p.h ceiitiny, i- lie/d from tJie I.ltli till tlie 
20ih .lul>. It w.-is once one of tin* jnineijial 
occasions of trade hetween Fi;im-c, Italy, ami lln* 
Fast, .iml wa^altemlcd h\ otKI.IHH) stranijeis. The 
f:;ir is -.ill the -eeue of a hri -7 loele in silks, 
i wim‘s, oil, soiilheni frnils, .unl leatliei. Pop. 

( ISNI ) 

K<*ail<*<S ( 1 ) a ’iistriet of Fi.'ince. partl> in ihe 
I departimmls of Loir-i‘f ( 'iier ami Knre (‘t -Loire, of 
w hich the cajiital is ( 'liartres. ll eonlains some of 
the I'lncst corn laud in I'lam c, ami in early suinim'r 
sliows an almost unijiterrui>tetl plain ot wavin;/ 
coni. (2) .\l.so a sonlli Nisterii county of the 
j pio\iiiceot (,luehee, (’aii;.d;i. 

! Keamiiaillin Vi.Imio.nsk dk, Jiistmian ami 
I publicist, horn a.t .Monaco in 1707, mitered the 
I Sardinian niilitaiy sci\ii*e. hut in 17b2. on the 
outbreak of the war with I’ ranee, refused to 
hear arms a.eaiM.st the rtqiuhlic, and obtained 
his discharge. Beiii^, however, suspected of 
t reasoiiahh^ desie^iis, he was iiiipri-oiietj for some 
months. After his liberation, lu' ndurned to 
Paris, where, on the fall of Bohespierre, lie- 
obtained a .-It.uatioii in tin* otlice of the minister 
of jioliee, and had the .-luveil lance of the pre,ss. 
Hei e h«‘ . on: Mieiieed I'.s Utsiotre if- /o J tmlrr 
r( t/r.s (7njutn>s (J voi.s. Iluis, ISOO ; 4th ed. 1820), 
for whieh Koiichc suDulied the iiiatt’rials. As 



Hi:Ar<u.i:KK 


r>KAi;F()in’ 


work llir Ik'juioUaiim as 

kaiiishfMl tn h’lu-ims, Imt was in JNIl, a>nl 
iiuain a snl)'>nlinatf a)>]>MiritnH‘nt, whirl) 

In* li'st in 1814 At tin* Ih'^'toratioii, In* n'c)‘iv«si 
a, small pension, ami In* dii-d l.^t .)um* IS.’kJ. 
lh‘ain-lian)p's nnnn'ions liistori)*:),! works inclinh* 
hist of lha/il, Porn, th)* v“anipai.u'ii <»l 1 81 I lo, 
ainl a lih* of ko)iis XN’III. ; ainl to hint Iiavo also 
ht‘t*n asorihol tln^ Mrumircs th' FtHic/t'v. 

lU^'iiirlcrk. T*)1‘jiam (iToh so), who li-)tn*s 

in Jn/nhsn}) as tin* lo> (m 1 ainl intiinati* 

fiioinl of tin* h'\i<‘o; 4 rauln'r, was tin* only son of 
Loi<l Sydimy Ih'anclt'iK ami a niamlstm ttf tin* 
first I>)ik(' of St All)ans. lit* had tin* osisy air ot 
a man ot tin* wcnhl w ho had st'on ninrli ami who 
conld «l(‘sci iho w hat In* ha<l s< . n ; his oonv)*ir,al ion 
was Ii\i_*ly, and his rast)*,'« in srioin*** and !iloialnr<‘ 
wi)h* ami ('rh*ct it*. 1 Inline- his fi iond’s last illin*ss, 
thdmson said In* 'onild walk to tin* t*\l»*iit of tin* 
<liaiin‘li‘r of tin* <‘arlh to sa\o rn a,in‘h‘rk,’ ami aftnr 
his <loath wroto to Hoswoll, ' iNun* ih‘a.r lioaiirlork, 
liis wit. hi> tolly, his amitnimss ami malirionsnoss, 
his noaiinn'Mt ami loasoiiim.!' an* now o\i*r. Sin*h 
anothor will not ofl»*n h,* fonml amon^' mankind.' 
In ITtiS In* liail maiiiod I>iaiia.. (‘Idc.^t dan.L’)«t(*i' of 
tin* ^'-'‘oml Dnkn of Mai llM>ron;i.;h, two days aflt'r 
lioi- d)\orr** fioni liord 'l5oIin;^d)rok»'. An artist of 
sonn* al)i!it>, still known lhroni;h 1 »a.rtoloz/i*s 
nn.i^raN'in;^;^, she was Imivu in IT.'U. am! dio«l in IStlS. 
S«‘<* (J. ilirklu'ck Hills hf Johnsnti. h fs Frit ///As 
and /</.v ( /vVAw t 1878). 

Kcailfort^ an Aniinviu town of •2o0t) inhahii 
ants, in tin* l’'r<‘m*h depailiin'iil of .MaimM*t-Loii*(*, 
J‘d mil<‘s K, of .Xrii^nm. Its ancient castle cann* 
into the hands of tlie Lancaster t(|.\.) familx at 
tin* «*ml of the lltli c/*iijniy, and .L;a\«‘ nann* to 
tin* natinal and aftni-waid> h*L’itinial<‘d '«ons of 
John of (ianiit. ’I'in* d'ndor (t|.v.) riaim to the 
throm! ;irosi‘ finm tlie maaTia..itc of tin* Karl of 
liirhmomi with .Marnar«‘l. /lanLilitei* of dohn ln*aU‘ 
fort. l)nke <»f Soiiiers<‘t , whose son as<*)*nded the 
tlirom* as lleiiiy \dl. t'haile> SoinciM't, natural 
>o!: ot the lllird Dnko of Sonioi was cj/'ated 
l.arl of \\ oi(‘ON.t/*r in jr>)4 ; tlm lifth earl wa-. i*ai.s<‘d 
in lHf2 to the niai‘<j ii i-at/* of Wdn co-.im . aid ih.* 
th.rd mar<|nis in l<;s2 ii, ihe dnkcdom of Ih autoil. 

^ 1 ;a<o\\n and jmmi. North (Ai'olina. 

I .S., at the imnilh ol Nes\i«o)i lti\<‘r, lia- a ;.:ood 
liai hoiii', and -^oln•' trad** in ro in and f in jM*nt ine. 
Pop. MssO) ,0' A io\sn ami p/»rt of South 

(arolin.i, on lht\al I'-Iand. and termiiins )»f 

Port Ko\al lku'lioa<l, 11 miles fiom tl/e ocean. Jt 


has a Inirhoiir, ami is a, fa\onrite siiiP ’ 

• r(‘sort, I\»p. ( isso) ‘2.‘'>p.). A ; 

H<^*llirort« NVks'I', a t/)w n of ( ap/* ( 'olorn^tf^j 
_ the fool of the Ni»*invvehl Mountains, fonn'<|& j * 
18*20, oa.S mih*s N \V. of (’ajn* 'rown. with w 
isconnecte)! hy rail. P))p. (1880) 1000. V 

lU^ailtort, IlKNUy, (’ardinal, horn in 
, Avas a natural son of ,lohn of (diunt, 
l..ain-;i.',t«‘r, la ( 'a t liei iin*, n\ ido\s' of Sir 
I told, ami was thus half-lu’other to Kv 

l)areuts wore marncd m IdOO, ami th.*ii 
I wei-<* h‘.!L;itimat<‘il m'.xt y)‘ar hy ILK*hd.j®.V j;'}, ' 
; He ^luJ^i^■d altKford and at Ai.v la-( 'In-ij/t 
eons(‘<*raled Hishop of Line);!*! ui LM|8*jtS^n 
I 1 lOfi sin‘i*o<*d(*d \\ illiam of 
-•e‘‘ of Wineln’stei-. H<* t !i: '»,*e filled^ 

. of ehain'i'llor. and was in\)d.ed tO all ’..ti; 

im|)ortant iiolili)*;!! mo\eim*n'- of Ma t’ArA'-’. Ak'- 
. lln* Konneil of ('onstain*/* (1417) )«' the. 

j (‘h'eiioii of l*op(‘ Martin y Ayhirtu Li,/|420 he 

I was ma/le a cardina.1. IL*. L ♦ , " 

I \’. s proposition (/» h*\y a :'C!*j^ 
j eleri;y, in onh*r t)» raix* men, / pyr » 
the war ULcainst I'hanee : Init i t •?/*' S\iy* h »il 
the monarch, out of his O S\- n 1 ) !•; tAi ; ‘ 

' in 1410, Cl 1,000, and as niuijjfj » Jhd) •, 

incredihly lar^e snni in tlnKS)* jha'’iv'/ ' ^*lueh 
; just dies tin.; heUcf that he 

I j/*/*t of his time in noi-.» 


j/*/*t of his time in .i 

•jianl)*'! fiom 

n) 

;:umi\ xfUi 
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